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EnginKT  to  Boird  o(  Ordiui 
Arthur  CaVlev,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

SB-Ik*  bioimpblail  iMkIc,  CirtiT,  Arthit*. 
AuccsTus  Edward  Hough  Love,  M.A,,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

SnllcLin   Pmlnnr  of   Natunl    Philnnphy  in   tbc  Uninnitv  at  Cbrfg 
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Arthur  Evemtt  Shiplev,  M.A.,D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

MaalEC  of  CbiHt'i  LVIcea  CunbridfE.     Rcadn  is  Zeatdfr, 

Joinl^lhDr  o(  the  CoMiidtt  NalMral  Biaory. 
Sir  Archieaui  Ceuie,  LL.D. 

S«  tbc  biognphiol  utklc.  Gnm,  Sir  A. 
Rev.  AicuNDEK  Coicoh,  ll.A. 

Lecturer  oa  Oiiircli  Miuory  ■□  the  UnivrxslLy  oC  Mudien 
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See  the  biographical  article,  Ward.  A.  W.  \  Wnto^  DtffM  {m  parti, 

Hon.  Bebtrand  Arthur  WnxuM  Russell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  J 

Forroeriy  Fe)bw  of  Trinity  College,  CambridgeL    Author  oC  Poimiatimu  ef^  QtOlMtlfS  VL  Cm  |ari). 
Ctomdry ;  PrtncipUs  oj  Mathematics ;  oc.  ^ 

-[Ownmqr:  Arckaeoha, 

QtMOOf, 

rnuidly  SoeMles: 
I      UnUed  Stales. 

•TGMiiittiy:  History. 


Bertha  Surtees  Philpotts,  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Forroeriy  Librarian  of  Cirton  Coll^,  Cambridge. 

Charles  BiicoNT,  Litt.D.  (Ozon.). 

See  the  biographical  article,  B6M0irr,  C 

Hon.  Carroll  Davidson  Wright. 

See  the  biographical  artiple,  Wright,  Hon.  Carroll  DAvnMOif, 

Chart.es  Everitt,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Sonetine  Soholar  of  Magdalen  College.  OxfbciL 


Charles  Francis  Atkinson. 

Formerly  Scholar    of    Queen's  College,  Oxford.      Captain,  Irt  City  of  London ' 
(Royal  Fuwllen).   Author  of  Tk*  Wiidenuss  and  Cold  Barbour. 


F^aneo-GMmaa  War 

(in  party, 
lyeneh  RsfotatiOMlf 

Wan:  J/i^ilary 

Operalioms; 
Gtnnaiiy:  Armfi 
COhnUui  History,^ 


Carlton  Huntley  Hayes.  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Uaivent^.  New  Yorit  Cky.    Member  •[ 
of  the  American  Historical  Assodation.  ( 


1L 


{' 


CuMBNT  Kino  Shoetbr. 

Editor  of  The  Spkore.    Aothor  of  Sixty  Yoars  of  Vietorian  IMertOmre;  Jwmortal{  Gadnl, 
Memorios;  Tko  Brontis,  Life  and  Letteu;  Sec 

OlKPninif>K  MuAtovlcH.  ( 

Senator  ef  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.   Envoy  ExtiaorxUnary  and  Minister  Ptenipoten-  4 
tiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  James's,  1895-1900  and  1902-1903.  [ 

Sot  Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  K.CM.G.,  C.B.  (1831-190S). 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Foreign  Office;.  1872-189A.    Lecturer  on  Inter* 
oatiooal  Law,  University  Collie,  Bristol.   Commissioner  in  the  Levant,  iSto^iSji, 
at  Paris,   1872-1886.    Plenipotentiary,    Treaty    of    the    Hague.  1882.     Editor  ** 
of  Kennedy's  ElknologiaU  and  lAnguisHc  Essays;  Diplomacy  tmd  Jutematioual 
Law, 

Christian  Ptister,  D.-ks.-L.  r  vmmw. 

Professor  at  the  Sortwnne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  J  5??^ 

mx;  Le  Ducki  mkooSigien  d'Aist 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  FJLHist.S. 


Bne  Poilk 


rroiessor  at  tne  :)orbonnef  fans,    cncvaiier  01  toe  i^cgion  01  nonoor.    AUtaor  j  ^"^ — '_. 
<A  Etudes  SMrkrkgiude  RoUrtlePieux;  UDucki  mirovSiiiend'AisaceHiaieieude'\'*^^Ht^^i  , 


de  Sainto-OdiU, 


Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Priaeman,  Oxford.  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Nari gator;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography;  &c 


Gaiaiiot 


Clauds  Reonier  Conder,  LL.D.  f  ««i«^  fi-  a..w\. 

Colonel.  Royal  Engineer*.    Formerly  hi  command  of  Survey  of  Palestine.    Author  X  r""^  \r^  ^^l* 
oi  The  CUy  of  Jerusalem;  The  BibU  and  the  East;  The  HiUUes  and  their  Languugt;ac.  iGalOtl^  ita  Ot  (m  |aH). 

Riv.  Charles  Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LLJ).  (1840-1908).  f 

Formeriy  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Vice-Chancellor.  Cambridge  •{  GaoMMMl  Oontlnte 
University,  1887-1888.   Author  of  GeoM«lr*ca^C<MMer;&c.  I 

Csca  Weatherly. 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


•Law. 


{ 


Qali. 


611  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major-peneral,  Royal  Earineeia.    Seeretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 


Lord  Ctioe;  &c. 


PuoALD  Clerk,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S. 
^Director  of  the  National  Gaa  ~ 

Engine. 

DoNAio  Francis  Tovey. 


W^WH^^^^J     i^^^P    ^^ft    \*^w    ^^'kwmm^ 


Ca.,  Ltd.   lAventor  of  die  Cleric  Cyde  Gaa-I  Qm  fijlrt 


{ 


[AID  rltANCIS  TOVEY.  f 

Ballid  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  comprising  Tie  J  Wmm. 
Classical  Conoerlo,  The  GoUherg  VariaHons,  and  analytee  of  laaay  otiSr  cfiiJcali  '^''^ 
works.  t 


David  Hannay. 


ID  Hannay.  (Tnmk  Pinlrtiiiai 

Formeriy  Brith^  Vice^onsul  at^Barcekraa.    Author  of,  Short  History  of  Royoli     Natal  Cjh^jmi 
No»y,  1917-168$:  Life  ^BmmoCastelar;iuu  \       *"*  ^#w"m"J- 


B.B. 


F.ItB. 

P.  8. 

T.W.Mf 

O.B. 

O.L. 

0.ftL 

IKITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES  vtf 


rsST  Bakker.  M.A.  f 

FeUow  of,  and  Ucturar  in  Modern  History  at,  St  Tohn's  College.  Oxford.   Formerly  i  FtOk,  King  of 
FcUow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  SdK>lar,  1895.  I 


B.  Br*  Eknbst  Bakker.  M.A. 

FeUow  of ,  and  Lectui  ,     .      , 

FcUow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar,  1895. 

B.  B.  ■•  Edwin  Baix^ y  Eluott,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Waynilete  Profesaor  of  Fore  Mathematics,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CollQge,  Oxford.  J  nAAmAtnr   TV 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  ColUie.  Oxford.    President  ofLoodon  Mathematical  |  ««»"««y»  *»• 
Society,  1896-1898.   Author  of  A^ebra  of  Quaniks ;  &c  t 

B.  0.  B.  RiGBi  Rev.  Edwab&  CxnsBtsti  Butler^  0.3.8^  D.LrrT.  (Dublin).  f,, .  _^ 

Abbot  of  Doiroade  Abbey.  Bath.  Author  of  "  The  Lainiafi  History  of  PalladiiM  "  j  AaiieiMail^  Ife^ 


in  Cambndiie  Texts  and  Studies. 

B.  0.               EroniND  Gosse,  LL.D.           ^        «  i  Fkrnll:  ft*ti*n^,  jobiL 

See  the  biographical  article,  GossB,  Edmumd.  \  "'*"»  "«»«^  #«™. 

B.  1.  Bi            EowAKD  Joseph  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.6ac.   '  J  /,.,„.^ 

Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  \  0«nW«- 


B.  O.*  EoanmD  Owen.  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  f 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Lx>ndon,  and  to  the  Children's  Ho^ital.  i  nasiFfat  mnM- 
r> r^ J  c ..  1 —  r ! —  :-  c *  .!.«  IT-: jj^jg,  q£  Cambridge,  |  "■••'^  vmm. 

nior  StudeiUs.  I 


great  Ormond  Street ;  late  Examiner  in  Surgery  at  the  Universities 
uriMun  and  London.   Author  of  A  Manualof  Anatomy  for  Senior  ' 


E.  Pr.  Edgar  Prbstaoe.  f  -._.•_, 

Special  Lecturer  b  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  Universitv  of  Manchester.  J  oai^* 
vommeodador  Portugese  Oirder  of  S.  Thiago.  Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  1  Gftintt* 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Lisbon  Geographical  Society;  &c.  ^ 

B.  W.  B.  Sir  Edwar0  Wiluam  Brabrook,  CB.,  F.S.A.  f 

Barrister-at>Law,  Llncolrt's  Inn.    Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  tSqx-xqoi.  J  rufji»  »--«-^~~ 
Author  of  BuOding  Societies i  Pr«9idtHt  Soaeties  and  Industrial  Wt^are;  InslUutunu  \  """■v  50MfWi» 
of  Thrift:  &c  I 


F.  C.  0.  Frederick  Cornwallis  Conybeare.  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Geissen).  f^ 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,    ronncriy  Fellow  of  University  Cotlcse,  Oxford,  -j  FttBtlil  Bllai» 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Myth,  Magic  dnd  Morals;  &c  L 

F.  0.  IL  FltANCis  Charles  Montague,  M.A.  f 

Astor  IVofessor  of  European  History,  Univernty  College,  London.  Formerly  J  wmimJi  iterahftlMi. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  6xford.  Author  of  Limits  ef  Inditridual  Liberty;  chapters!  ""■"  wtowhmw 
in  Cambridfs  Modem  History;  &c.  L 

F.  F.*  Sir  Takes  Fortescue-Flannery,  Bart.,  M.P.,  MJnst.C.£.  f 

Ex-Presldent  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers.    M.P.  for  the  MaMon  Division  \  Fml:  'UqmL 
of  Essex,  Z9ia   M.P.  for  the  Shipley  Division  of  Yorkshire,  1895-1906.  ' 


F.  6.  ILB.       Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,M.A.  f<3enii«ny:  Btknoffafky  Mi 

FcUow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Oare  College,  Cambridge.  I     Early  History. 

FlUNcnt  Henry  Butler,  M.A.  Jvw«kUnii«iia*  ««ifa 

WorcesterCollege.Oxfoid.  Associate  of  Royal  School  of  Mines,  -^^TOWmwHiw,  UM» 


F.H.B. 

F.  J.  H.  TkANas  John  HAVEREiELb^  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  Hbtory  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College.    Fdlow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Censor,  Student.  •(  QmL 
Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.     Ford's  Lcctarer,  1906-1907. 
Author  of  Monographs  on  Roman  History,  especnlly  Roman  Britain;  &c. 

F.H.M.  Colonel 'Frederic  Natu»ch  Maude,  C.B.    ,^  ^_  ,        a    ux   ^  m^     m  *■.  J  Fhuwo-OtriMUi.  Wa» 


Colonel  Frederic  Natusch  Maude,  C.B.  f  1 

Lecturer  in  Military  History,  Manchester  Uidverslty.    Authdr  of  lF«f  aaid  lAfS 
World: s  Peiky;  The  Leiptig  Cimpaipt;  The  Jena  Campaign,  I 


{fttnoh  Congo; 
(knuuL  Bast  J 
Qemuw  8oatli-WMt 
AbiML 

FkZEDRiCH  Robert  Helmert,  Ph.D.,  D.Ing.  /«^*«i-«»  /a.  ju»wA 

Professor  of  Geodesy,  University  of  Beriin.  \  ueooflsy  vm  pan}. 

Francis  Storr.  f  r^^^ 

Editorof  the /winia/o/Erfactt/foii.  London.   Officer  tl'Acad6niie  (P^).  -J^uinws, 

FwpBRicic  William  Rudler,  I.S;0.v  F'G.S.  fn.*.^. 

.Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  GeOlogy,  London,  1879-I902.  J  «•">•»» 


{; 


President  of  the  Geologists*  Association.  1887-1889.  [G«m:  L 

R«r.  George  Edvundson.  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  fii.Maguna  in.,^a^\ 
Formeriy  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909.  \  ««"«■"■  KMMcmyh 

Georo  Lunge.  rFoek  Ga9oou$\ 

See  the  biographical  article.  Lunch,  O*  \  OiK  Mamrfadure,  IL 

George  Saintsbury,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  X?^  Ite«*»w; 

Sm  the  biographical  article.  SAiNTSBUtr,  GL  I  GMitkr. 


jnii 

G.W.T. 
H.B. 

H.B.W. 
H.Oh. 
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i    , 


H.CL. 
H.F.Ba. 

&L.0. 

H.E.* 
H.E.W. 


H.H. 
H.B.H. 


aw.  CD. 


aw.i. 


LA. 


j.A.r. 


J.A.fi. 

i' 
J.B.B. 

J.  0.0.  A. 
XO.R, 


Kev.  GsiFftTHS  Wheelek  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

^atxkA  of  Camdtn  CbOaft.  ^rdoty,  N^W.  FonMrfy  TMOT  ill  Hebraiv  and 
Old  Testamedt  History  at  Mansfield  Colkgtt,  Oxford. 

HnJOtY  BAijEKHAfnt^  F.G.S.  (d.  1909). 

Formerly  Lectuftr  00  MHaUntsy  at  the  Ordnance  College*  Woohrich^  Author  of 
A  Tr€ans4  &n  Ike  MttoUmgy  eflrmt, 

Horace  Boxjngbroke  Woodward.  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Late  Assistant  Director,  Oeoloeical  Surr^^of  England  aWI  WUes.  Wolfatfton 
Medaffiat.  Geological  Sodeiy.  Tknthor  of  TU  HMiry  tff  Ik*  Cfcologiad  Soeiely  of 
LoMdoui&c 

^XJCX,  CtaBOLM,  M.A. 

Former^  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  CollegiL  Oxfbfd.  EdilM'  ^  th«  lltb  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica;  Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot. 


in 
Ac. 


Henry  Frederick  Baker,  M.A..  D.Sa,  F.R.S. 

FcUow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  CoUcm,  Cambridge.     Cayfer  Lectnnr  i 
Mathematics  in  the  UnivetBity.  Author  f^fAhePs  Theorem  and  ike  Atuei  Theory;  8u 

Hugh  LoNOBOtntNE  CaliendaA,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Phyncs,  Royal  College  of  Sdence.  London.    Formeriy  Ptofcsaoi'  of 
I%ysics  in  MacCiU  College.  Montreal,  and  in  University  CoUq;e,  London. 

HuCti  MtrcsELl. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  D.Sa,  F.R.S.  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  ProCesHir  of  Botany,  Cambridee.    Pnotdent  of  the  British  1 
Society.    Author  of  Tim^  and  Some  tfiU  Diseasesi  The  Oak;  Sack's 


Ike  Physiology  of  Plants;  Diseases  in  Plants;  &c 
Henry  Nicol. 
Hucii  Robert  Mill.  D.SC..  LLJ>. 


tht  Bi^tish  Mycological 
Lectures  on 


*^h*^^ 


fvoisaid. 


Candor. 


ombftta;  r 

QkwbU,  RkhMdr^ 
Geoiie  IV»  (in  pwij, 

Gallatin. 

FuDetkm:  Functions  t§ 
C&mplec$  VariaUes. 


FOtloB. 

OibialUr  (m  ^orl). 

M.  * 

FaDgl  (til  pari), 

French  Languac*  (m  ivf^) 


JCH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.SC9  \iLJ>,  f 

Director  of  British  RainUll  Organization.    Editor  of  Britisk  Rainfatt,    Formeriy  | 
President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.   Hon.  Member  of  Vienna  Geographi-  J  rL«,»__.«u_ 
cal  Society.     Hon.  Corresponding  Membi^  of  Geographical  Societic*  of  Pari^  i  Oeograp&I. 
Beriin,  Budapest.  St  Petersburg,  Amsterdain,  A&    Author  of  The  Realm  of  Nature ;  \ 
the  Intematumal  Ceogtapky;  Ac.  [ 


.  Henry  WitLiAM  Carless  Davis,  MA 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Bafllol  College,  Oxford.   Fdlov  of  All  Soal^  College,  Oxford, 
1895-1902.     Author  of  England  tmder  Ike  Normans  and  Angevtns;  Charlemagne. 


H.  Wickhaic  Steed. 

Contlpondent  of  The  Times  at  Rome  (1897-1902)  and  Vicmia. 


{ 


Israel  Abraiuiis,  M.A. 

Riader  in  Talnndic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  Univerrity  of  Cambridge. 
Formerly  Pkcrideot,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Etwiand.     Author  of  A  Short* 
History  of  Jewisk  Uteratme;  Jmriek  Lifeinlke  Middle  Agfis;  Judaism;  Ac 


John  Ambrosb  Flemimc.  MA»  D.Sc.,  FJLS. 


Electric  CurrenU. 


Joan  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.    Author  of 
The  Geology  of  Building  Stones, 

John  Bagnall  Bury,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article,  Burt,  J.  B. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Unlvenky  of  ftna^lvaoia.    AbUmt  4d 
A  History  ef  Ike  PeopU^  Ike  Mt$d  States;  ac 

James  Gairdner,  LL.D.,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gairdnbr,  J. 

John  George  Clark  Anderson,  M.A. 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  OxfocxL    Formerly  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Collegt; 
Canian  FeUovr,  Oxford,  1896.  Cooington  Prizeman,  1)93. 

John  Gbokob  Robertson,  M.A.,  Pr.D. 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  Loodoo.   hutbor  U  History  ^  German  tkera- 
lurt;  SckHler  after  a  Ceatnryi  dtc. 


{ 


Oeofflwy,  Arckbiskop  of 

York;  ^ 
G«offi>«y  of  Monmouth; 
Oeiard; 

OervaM  of  Cantarbvyj 
Genrasd  ot  TUbuty. 

OarfbaUL 

Fhuik,  Jajrob; 
Rankel,  Zeeharlas; 
VnaMl  Lodwlf  A.; 
FMedniann*  Meir; 
Gaon;  Oelgw  (mi  par^; 
OwsoBldflk 


Galvanometer. 


Fall«*s.Barfh. 


OUoiv  livafi. 


flnfUkk  'anna 


INITIALS  AND  HBADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


I.  Ho. 

J  H.Gr. 

J.  R.  H. 
J.H.R 

J.  Il!.1t 
i  Nt 

I.SL 
J.S.BI 

J  T.Bt 
J.  T.  C. 

J.V.B. 
J.Wi. 


K.8. 

L.D. 

E.O. 


■.ir.T. 


osTus  Hashacen,  Ph.D  ifnOMlkk  AQgastw  L 

Pri\-ac-dozent  in  Medieval  and  Modern  Hlttory.  Unhrerdty  of  Bonn.    Author  of  1      and  IL; 

Daf  Rkeinland  und  die  frantSsische  Htrrsckaft,  tlMftrlek  WQUaflk  L 

OHN  Hilton  Grace,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  Petcrhouae  and  Pemfafoke  CoD^e,  Cambridfe. 
of  Peterhoua* 


OHM  Henry  Hessels,  MA. 

Author  of  CuUiUttri:  an  Uistorteal  tmetHfflhcm 

OHN  Horace  Round,  M.A.;  LL.D.  (Edin.) 

Author  of  Feudal  En^nd;  Studies  im  Peerage  and  Family  History;  Peerage  and-j  QeofEnj  De 
Pedigree',  &c 

OKs  Holland  Rose,  M.A..  Lrrr.D. 


Fellowj  QMOMtiy,  V. 
{piBt 

{ 


K  Holland  Rose.  M.A..  Lrrr.D.  .  f 

Christ's  College.  Cambridge.    Lecturer  on  Modem   Histon^  to  the  Cambridi^  I 

Univ-ersity  Local  Lectures  Syndicate,    Author  of  Life  ef  NkpoUon  /.;  "-'-• ** 

Studies:  The  Deeelcpment  oj  the  European  Nations:  The  Life  of  Pitt:  &c 


/.;  Napoleomc^  «•'■•■•. 


AlCES   MOTFATT,  M.A.,  D.D 

Jotvctt  Lecturer,  London,  1907 


Author  of  Historical  New  Testament;  && 


{oalatlaiis^BpWIi  tottt. 


AiCES  George  Joseph  Penderel-Brodbukst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London). 

AMES  SiME,  M.A.  (1843-1895). 

Author  of  A  Hilary  of  Germany;  &c 

OHN  Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

AssiBtant  Editor  ^th  edition  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,     Joint«edttof    of    the 
Etuyclopaedia  Bibltca. 


iFurnttint. 


riMwIektlMOfMt 

{ 


orn  StfiTR  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S 

Petrogiapher  to  the  Geolosical  Survey 
burgh  Univenity.  Ncttl  Medallist  of 
MedaUist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  1 


Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrol* 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbufi 
London. 


logy  in  Edin-  J 
rgtk.    Bigsby  | 


pari), 

Vtm  Chnidi  of  8m|Ihi4 

(m»  par^. 

F^il(iirlt0« 
Qabhco. 


i 


OHN  T.  BEALBY.  pf  i  ,  ^ 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerty  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  <  Geotflft  (RqmU),  (AI  paf(^. 
Magatine.   Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Througjt  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  &c  I 

06EPH  Thouas  Cuknxngham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  r 

Lecturer  oh  2^1ogy  at  the  South-Westem  Polytechnic,  London.       Fonneriy  J  /fiiiii«iidi^ 
Fellov  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  |  '■■■•"'»••■* 
tfa«  University  of  Eainburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marina  Biological  Asaodatioii.        I 

AiCES  Vernon  Bartlet.  M.A.,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews).  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  The  Apostolic  \ 
Age;  Sec  I 

GtBH  Weathers,  F.R.H.S.  fwmmt*  .m^  — tr...,.t-, 

Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Middlesex  County  CoundL   Augior  of  Practical  \  ™?  •"•^"•^W  BOTUBf 
Gmde  to  Garden  Plants;  French  Marhet  Gardening;  &c  I     Km.  parti. 

AICES  Wycurrs  Heaolam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Edacatlon.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  fCing's  C^oUege,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  Hbtory  at 
Queen's  College.  London.  Author  of  Rismanh  and  tht  PoundMion  of  the  Cermass 
Empire;  Stc 

Kathleen  Schlesinozx.  r^     ^„^^  im— *— . 

Author  oi  The  Instruments  ef  the  OrOesir^:  9tc   Editor  of  the  iVrtfslio  4^  JTm^m/ J  "**  "*^  *>"'**^ 


FMeriekm.  of  Fnala; 
Gennaor  History  (A»  ^0^ 


loelasliit  L 


Archaeology. 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Duchxsnx.  L.  M.  O. 

Louis  Ralthek,  D.-is.-L.  f  Folk 

Priodpal  <rf  the  course  of  the  Facul^  of  Lettera  m  the  Univenity  of  Bordf«iix.-(  G«ofln7»  CoimC  Of  AbIW 
Author  of  Le  Comti  d^Ai^fou  au  XP  siecte:  Recuett  Jes  ades  angeoinesi  Ac  I  QoOlEkvy  fnntliftinti^ 

IflONAiD  Jamis  SFKNcnt,  M.A.  '  I 

Assent  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.    Formeriy  SchdlarJ 
of  Sidney  Sussex  Collefe,  Cambridge,  and  Harknesa  Scholar.    Editor  of  the  | 


Mineralogieal  Magaaim 

LmDA  Maxy  VnxAxx. 

Sea  the  biographical  article,  Villari.  Paiqualb. 


ri^idwMllILKii«iC 


Moses  Gastex.  Ph.D. 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  communities  of  Enriand.  Vice-Pieaideiit,  Zionist 
Congress.  1898,  1809,  1900.  Ikhester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  Byxan- 
tine  Literature.  1886  and.1891.  President.  Folk-lore  Society  of  England.  Vice-' 
President,  Ai^;lo> Jewish  Association.  Author  of  History  of  Rumanian  PoPtdar 
LUerature:  A  New  Hebrew  Fragment  of  Ben-Sira;  The  Hebrew  Version  ^  the 
S^retnm  Secrelormn  ^  Aristotle* 


Ohtoft. 


Maxow  Niebubx  Too.  M.A. 

PeUow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford. 
Joiat*«uthor  of  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Mx 


Univenity  Lecturer  In  Epigraphy.  \  fknUaS/L 


{ 


rx 


P.M. 


INPTIArS  AND  HEAJMNG8  OF  ARTICCES 


0.  ttk .  OfVWA  BARftON,  F.S.A. 

gJitoroC 
HooQunbl 

0.1L 


itor  o(  rSe  Anusior,  1900-1905-    Hon.  Geoetlogitt  to  Suadlog  Coundl  of  the  j  Genealogy:  Modem, 
»aQunble  Society  01  the  Baronetage.  I 

lU8  MAONtJS  FwEDRiCH  HENKia,  PH.D.,  LL.D^  F.R.S.    ^  .    ,^  „        ,  .^    r  •  H  •, 

Figures;  &c.  *^ 

P«A»  Paul  DanIkl  AiPEAiiDikT.  ^  ^  ^  f 

PAfeaaor  of  the  Histoiy  of  Dogma.  Ecole  pratlqtie  dM  hairtaa  et*ides.  Sorbonne,  ^  ptltleellL 
PariTAuthor  o(  Les  Idies  nSfaUs  eke*  leshMrodoxes  laUnfs  au.  dibut  du  XW  |  "*«*"• 
sikle.  ^ 

P.  it*  A.  pHUiP  A.  AsHWORTH,  M.A.,  Docjuws.  r 

New  CoUcire,  Oxford.   BarrMter-at-Law.  Tranalator  of  H^.  K,  von  Cncist's  History  *[  Gennuy:  Geogra^     , 
0/  the  English  Constitution. 

P.  Ql  Pkw  GILES,  M«An  LL.D.,  LittJ3. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lectuter  of  Emmanuel  College,  Camt 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.    Formerly  Secretary  of 
logical  Society.    Author  of  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology; 

P,  la,  Philip  Lake,  M. A.,  F.G.S. 


ibridge.  and  University  J  n 
I  the  Can^bridgc  Philo- 1  "* 

Tecturw^on  Physical  and  Rq;ionaI  Geography  in  Camhricl^  Univeiwty.   Formerly . 
6f  tte  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  Monograph  of  Brituh  Cambrian 
TriMntes,   Translator  and  editor  of  Kayser's  Comparattee  Geotogy, 

FkXJtMem,  .  _.^    w         w  o  u  /French  Ungiuife  («•  ^0. 

Sm  the  biographical  artide.  Meter.  M.  P.  H.  \  •^  '^ 


Oereumyt  Geology, 


RAil  RoBERt  Adamson.  LL.D.    ^    ^  _.  •(Gtaendi  (m  Mrl). 

See  the  biographical  article.  Adahsok.  Robert.  \  "■^""  ^^  l^'' 


B.  A.  &  ■•       Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Maqauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  Jfohn's  CoU^^  Cambridge.    Director  oi  Excavations  for  the  Palestme  ExpIora> 
tlonFuod. 

8.01^  Robert  Carruthbrs. 

Editor  of  the  Inverness 


Cadarm;  Galilee  (in  ptt^ 
Galilee.  Sea  of  {in  part); 
Gerasa;  Gerizlm; 
Gezer;  Glbeon. 


,  LLJ>,  (x790-i878).  ^  f 

ness  Courier,  I828-1878.    Part-editor  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  J  n.--ui,   navM  (tm  a.*w) 
of  English  IMeraiure;  Lecturer  at   the   Phnosophicil   Institution,   Edinburgh.  1  Garrteil,  DafM  Km  part), 
ka\)ax>t^  History  of  Huntingdon;  Life  of  Pope.  I 

R.  H.  (L         .Mmt.  Robert  Hebert  Quick,  M.A.,  (1831-1891).  ,[«_,., 

Trinity    Cblksc,    Cambridge.     Former!/  Lecturer  on  Education,    University  of  ■(  fTOeoei. 
Cambridge,   ha^tux  d  Essay$  on  EduaUumal  Riformers,  L 

B.  L.^  Richard  LtDEXJCER.  FJL.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F*G.S.  f  Gala«o;  Gateoptdieetiis 

^Member  of  the  StaflF  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ind^,  1874-1882.  Author  of  J  Canodonta:  Gelada: 
Catalogues  of  FossU  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Btrds  tn  BrUtsh  Museum;  The  Deer]  ^JS!^-  ^"^» 
of  aU  Lands;  &c  IQOiton. 

fi.H.B»     '      Robert  NiSBEt  Bain (d.  1000).  ^    ^    ^^    \,,'     -   .toi.-  ,  f Ptadertck  IL  and  m.  of 

Assistant  Ubrarian,  British  Museum.  1883-1909.   Author  otS^i«fff«lwa,/A«  Prf»/»«i/ I  ^^^ZZjTmZri^LwZ 
HistoryofDenmttrk,NorwayandSweden,isr3'ifiOO;TheFtrstRomonovs,i6ijurzm;\  ^  *J«nwa  «na  Mrw«7.T 
Slavonic  Europe,  the  PoliUcal  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from  1469  to  i796;Su:,  I  GedjfBUn. 

B.  Pip  ^Robert  Prxebsch.  PH  D.  f 

*  ProfessordrGman  Philology.  University  of  London.    Author  of  DeutaiAe  Hani'  i  Gennan  Ltngnm. 

schrifteit  in  England ;  &c  L 

ftP.a.  ?l  PHENt  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Lp.A.    .^^^„,-^.         »^b 

Fonnerly  Ma^  of  the  Atchibectural  Sehooli  Rtfyal  Aeademy,  Lomkm.    Past 

Pkesident  of  Architectural  Association.    Associate  and  Fellow  of  King|s  College,  -  Ganlir,  J. 

London.   Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Editor  of  Fei^^sson's 

History  of  Architecture,   Author  o(  Architecture:  East  and  West;  &c  [ 

B,  W€l  Richard  Webster,  A.M.  (Princeton).  f 

Formerly  Fellow  in  Claaaics.  Princeton  Univefsity.   Editor  of  77ie£Z«t«»<>/Ji«»m*-{  Fnnklln.  Benjaniil»> 
4(Mms;ac.  \ 

0LAav*  SzANLET  Arthur  Cook«  M.A. 

EdItcM'  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Svriac,  and 
fonneriy  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College^  Cambridge.    Exan^iner  m  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  London  University.  1904-1908.    CouecU  of.'Royal  Aautic  Society.  1904-  - 
IQ09.   Author  of  Glossary  <q  Aramaic  Inscriptions;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code 
^Hanmurabi;  Critical  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine, 

8ta  Viscount  St  Cyres.  /oalliauiiRiL 

See  the  biographical  article.  Iddrslbigh.  ist  Earl  of.  I 

&  B.  0.  Samuel  Rawson  Garmnkr,  LJJD.,  D^CL.  {S^  fe  "fl^ 

See  the  biographical  article*  Garoinbr.  S.  R  lOeorgi  IV.  Un  part). 

rftasoati  negeOaa; 

T.  Mm.  Thomas  Ashby,  M. A.,  D.Litt.  (Oeoo.).  ftasead;  ftegdlaa; 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formerly  Scholar  at  Christ ,  FoelBO,  LafO  Di;  FdHoiaa; 

Chnrdh,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow.  1807.    Conington  Prizeman,  190^.    Member  of  FUMtfOy  Lago;  OaMM 

■the  Imperii  German  Archaeological  Institute.  GaetlU  GaUpoll  (Italy); 

.Gela;  Gmmnl 


Genetloflft  BiUicalt 
Genesis. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


T.Bi. 

T.G.a 
T.I.H. 


T.0.8. 
T.H.B.* 

T.K.U 

V.B.U 
V.B.B. 

W.A.B.C 


W.A.R 

W.BiL 
W.Be. 

w.a 

W.Cik 
W.B.D. 


w.rir. 
w.  r.  c. 

W.Hn. 

W.  J.  H. 
W.L.P. 
W.L.G. 


$m  Tpowts  Babclat,  M.P. 

Mtmherjot  the  Institute  of  Intematioaa]  Law.    Member  of  tbe  Stpreme  CooiioS  J  0«Dif%  CoOV^Ittolk 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.    Officer  of  the  Ixgjfm^  of  Hqnottr*    Author  of  ProUems 

"c   M.P.  f< 


^  Intemtlumal  Practiu  and  Diplomacyi  &c. 

Tsowis  Caujin  Hodson. 

RegUtmI^  East  London  CdI^e,^iuverBity  of  Loadotu 
Author  01  The  -MMheh;  ito. 


for^lackb'um,  1910. 


Late  Indian  OvU  Service.  1  <a«lllt* 


{ 


l^iCAS  Ebsionb  Holland,  K.C.,  D.CX..  LL.D. 

Felldw  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxf onL   Professor  of  Intemsiionil.  Lev  and  Df ^omacjr 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1874-1910.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Bencher, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Author  of  Studies  in  InUmaHonal  Law\    Th*  Elements  of  JuriS' 
(rudence;  Alberici  Centilis  de  jut&  beUii  The  Loan  (4  War  omLand;  Neutral  Putter 
tn  a  Maritime  War;  &c* 

T^oiCAS  Gaskell  SseAuian  Cd.  1900). 

Author  of  The  Single  Tax;  Natural  Taxation;  DistribuHon  of  Wealth;  Ac 

COLOmSL  ^  Thomas  Hungerposd  HoimcH,  K.C.M.Gn  K.CXE..  D.Sc. 

Suiierinteadent  Frontier  Surveys.  India,  189^1898.  Gold  Medallise,  ItG^. 
(London),  1887.  Author  "bi/The  Indian  Borderland;  The  Gtmiriu  cf  the  King's 
Awardi  Mia;  Tibet;  &c. 

Rsv.  Xhohas  MAKTDf  IwOBja,  D.D. 

Prindlpal  and  Professor  of  Chvch  History.  Iftiited  Fre«  ChaVch  CoU^fe.*  Ghigow. 
Author  of  JLife  of  Latther;  Ac 

ViviAM  BXAM  Lewes,  F-I-C,  F.CS. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval  CoUeice,  Greenwich.  Chief  Superintending 
Gas  Examiner  to  City  of  London. 

Vehnon  Hesbert  Blaceman,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Hev.  William  Augustus  Bszvoost  Cooudge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,.PhJ>.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll^,  Oxford.    Professor  of  E^Ush  History.  St  I>avid's 
College,  Lampeter,  1880-1881.    Author  of  Guide  du  IMd  Dauphitii;  The  Range 
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FBAKCISCAIIS  (otherwise  called  Friars  Minor,  or  Minorites; 
abo  the  Seraphic  Order ;  and  in  England  Grey  Friars,  from  the 
colour  of  the  lutbit,  which,  however,  is  now  brown  rather  than  grey), 
a  religious  order  founded*  by  St  Francis  of  Assisi  iq.v.).  It  was 
in  X  3o^  that  St  Francis  left  his  father's  house  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  poverty  and  to  the  service  of  the  ooor,  the  sick  and  the 
lepers;  and  in  xaoQ  that  he  felt  the  call  to  add  preaching  to  his 
other  ministrations,  and  to  lead  a  life  in  the  closest  imitation  of 
Christ's  life.  Within  a  few  weelcs  disd^es  began  to  join  them* 
selves  to  him;  the  condition  was  that  they  should  dispose  of 
all  their  possessions.  When  their  number  was  twelve  Francis 
led  the  little  flock  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pope's  sanction  for  their 
undertaking.  Innocent  III.  received  them  kindly,  but  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  manner  of 
life;  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  pope  accorded  a 
provisional  approval  by  word  of  mouth:  they  were  to  become 
denes  and  to  elect  a  superior.  Francis  was  elected  and  made 
a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  the  others  promised 
obedience  to  Francis. 

This  formal  inauguration  of  the  institute  was  in  1209  or  (as 
seems  more  probable)  xaxo.  Francis  and  his  associates  were 
first  known  as  "  Penitents  of  Assisi,"  and  then  Francis  chose  the 
title  of  "  Minors."  On  their  return  to  Assia  they  obtained  from 
the  Benedictine  abbey  on  Mount  Subasio  the  use  of  the  little 
chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Angels,  called  the  Portiuncxila,  in  the 
plain  below  Assisi,  which  became  the  cradle,  and  headquarters  of 
the  order.  Around  the  Portiuncula  they  built  themselves  huts 
of  branches  and  twigs,  but  they  had  no  fixed  abode;  they 
wandered  in  pairs  over  the  country,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
clothes  of  the  peasants,  working  in  the  fields  tp  earn  their  dafly 
bread,  sleeping  in  bams  orin  the  hedgerows  or  in  the  porches  of 
the  churches,  mixing  with  the  labourers  and  the  poor,  with  the 
lepers  and  the  outcasts,  ever  joyous— the  "  joculatores  "  or 
"jongleurs  "  of  God — ever  carrying  out  their  mission  of  preaching 
to  the  lowly  and  to  the  wretched  religion  and  repentance  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  key-note  of  the  movement  was  the 
imitation  of  the  public  life  of  Christ,  especially  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  Francis  and  his  disciples  were  to  aim  at  possessing 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  life; 
they  were  to  earn  their  bread  from  day  to  day  by  the  work  of  their 
liandSy  and  only  when  they  could  not  do  so  were  they  to  bcgj, 
I 


I  they  were  to  make  no  provision  for  the  morrow,  lay  by  no  storc^i 
accumulate  no  capital,  possess  no  land;  their  dothes  should  bo 
the  poorest  and  their  dwdlings  the  meanest;  they  were  forbidden 
to  receive  or  to  handle  money.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
bound  on^  to  the  fast  observed  in  those  days  by  pious  Christians, 
and  wete  allowed  to  eat  meat — the  rule  said  they  should  eat 
whatever  was  set  before  them;  no  austerities  w<ete  imposed, 
beyond  those  inseparable  from  the  manner  of  life  they  lived. 

Thus  the  institute  in  its  original  conception  was  quite  different 
from  the  monastic  institute,  Benedictine  or  Qanon  Regular. 
It  was  a  confraternity  rather  than  an  order,  and  there  was  no 
formal  iK>vitiate,  no  organization.  But  the  number  of  brothert 
increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  fidd  of  work 
soon  extended  itsdf  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Assisi  and  evea 
beyond  Umbria — within  three  or  four  years  there  were  settle- 
ments in  Perugia,  Cortona,  Pisa,  Florence  and  elsewhere,  and 
missions  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors  were  attempted  by  Francis 
himself.  About  1217  Franciscan  missions  set  out  for  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Hungary  and  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  iiig  a 
niunber  of  provinces  were  formed,  each  governed  by  a  provindal 
minister.  These  devdopments,  whereby  the  little  band  of 
Umbrian  apostles  had  grown  into  an  institute  spread  all  over 
Europe  and  even  penetrating  to  the  East,  and  numbering 
thousands  of  members,  rendered  impossible  the  continuance  of 
the  original  free  organization  whereby  Francis's  word  and  ex- 
ample were  the  suffident  practical  rule  of  life  for  all:  it  was 
necessary  as  a  condition  of  effidency  and  even  of  existence  and 
permanence  that  some  kind  of  organization  should  be  provided. 
From  an  early  date  yearly  meetings  or  chapters  had  been  hdd 
at  the  Portiuncula,  at  first  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  friars; 
but  as  the  mstitute  extended  this  became  unworkable,  and  after 
X219  the  chapter  consisted  only  of  the  officials,  provindal 
ministers  and  others.  During  Francis's  absence  in  the  East 
(x3i9-x32o)  a  deliberate  movement  was  initiated  by  the  two 
vicars  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  order,  towards  assimilat- 
ing it  to  the  monastic  orders.  Francis  hurried  back,  bringing 
with  him  Elias  of  Cortona,  the  provincial  minister  of  Syria, 
and  immediately  summoned  an  extraordinary  general  chapter 
(September  1220).  Before  it  met  he  had  an  interview  on  the 
situation  with  Cardinal  HugoHno  of  Ostia  (afterwards  Gregory 
IX.),the  grci^t  friend  and  supporter  of  both  Frandsand  Dominic^ 


FRANCISCANS 


»nd  he  went  taHononui  HI.  mt  Orvidoud  ben«l  dulHugoBno 
ftbould  be  appoiated  Ihe  offidil  proteclor  of  tbe  order.  The 
request  na  gruited,  and  h  bull  wu  uBued  foTmiUy  ipproving 
tbe  order  oi  Fri*i»  Minor,  end  decreeing  thit  before  «dmi»ion 
every  onemuii  p>M  e  year'*  novitiite,  »nd  th»t  efier  prolosion 
ltwHjto(liwfulio)e»etheorder.  By  thii  bull  tbe  Friui  Miiwr 
mn  conjdmied  «B  older  la  tbe  lechnlol  sense  ol  tie  word. 
When  tlie  chiptei  tasemblcd,  Franca,  no  doubt  tram  *  genuine 
feeling  tbit  he  nu  not  able  to  govern  i  great  wotld-iride  order, 
practically  absented  tbe  post  of  minister-general  by  appointing 
*  vicsT,  and  ibc  policy  iri  turning  tlie  Friars  Minor  into  ■  great 
religious  order  wu  consbteatly  punued,  eqiedally  by  Eliss, 
•bo  a  year  later  became  Fiaads'i  vicar. 
Si  Fiancii'i  initude  towinli  this  change  I>  of 

(or  Ihe  inlerprelili '  "^ '—   ■-'- 

doubt  tlia<  hi.  >A« 
be  looked 


of  primary  unumiamft 

^ba^^C«rJiry~eD  tbT'-l/nbdi^  Idyll  "  Uat  fcvl  puwd 
HI  tbe  otbv  hand,  then  ieei«  to  b«  no  teoeoo  for  doubting 

law  that  tht  netbodi  at  tb>  eidy  days  WHe  low  ao  loaga 

pDiuble,  and  ihal  be  acquieaced  In  Iha  inevitable.    Thia  leemt  K 
be  ProfesDC  Goen'm  view,  who  boldi  that  SahittrT'i  pKture  ol 

lifs 

in  Jrancia  agftingi 
Elu)  or  Coiioha). 


erealun  nunc  on  under  hb  em.  haano  coBntnnit  in 
lejem  ibe  view  that  the  changes  wen  loned  on  Fr 
hu better  judfment  by  Hugolioo '~  '  ""  "*" 


id  at  aitKle  Piahos  or  Aaraj  i 


redaction  of  hii  Rub 


r«bid>> 


•m*  the  "fIik  Knie"  ana  tnat  « 
fy.  and  la,  to  aay  Ihe  kaat,  a  gnv 
.  im  Rule,  which  !%  fully  louc  timea  a 

E":ture  of  St  Francia'a  mind  and  characler;  the 
rmed  f  rmn  the  eariier  by  the  eliminaiion  of  il 


Bilier. 


aliKH  veifaaUy  In  Ihe  ea 

On  Ftandl's  death  in  l32lf  Ihegovenunent  i 
in  the  hands  of  Elias  until  ihe  chapter  of  m? 
Elias  was  not  elecicd  minisier.geneiali  tbe  bu 
basilica  and  monuteiy  at  Assi^  wai  so  man! 
St  Francis's  ideal  and  prcccpu  that  It  produci 
John  Patenii  became  Si  Francis's  firat  success 


enl,  and  tbe  i 


!CTning  the  binding  force  of  St 
inlerpietation  of  certain  ponfons 
c,  eapecially  conceraLng  poverty,  and  It  was  determined 
the  questions  to  Pope  Gregory  DC.,  who  bad  been  St 
Iriend  and  bad  helped  in  the  final  redaction  of  theRuIe, 
a  bull,  Quo  e/intjaVi,  which  declsied 


:ccived  U 


idingonl 


if  Ihe  I 


10  bold 


1  admlniilcT  money  for  the  order.  Joha  Parenli  and 
Mho  wished  to  mainlain  Si  Francis's  inalilule  intact  vcre  greatly 
distuibed  by  these  relaialions^  taut  a  maiority  of  Ihe  chapter  of 
1JJ2,  by  a  sort  of  CffKp  d'^fdf,  proclaimed  Eliaj  minister-general, 
and  John  niired,  though  in  those  day*  Ihe  office  was  for  life. 
Under  Eliag  the  ordci  eniered  on  a  period  of  eilraordinary 
extension  and  prosperity:  the  number  of  friaia  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
votld  Increased  wonderfully,  new  jMovincea  were  formed,  new 
misiions  to  the  heathen  organiied,  [he  Fianciscani  enleied  the 
unlverailiesand  vied  with  the  Dominicans  as  teachers  of  theology 
and  canon  law,  and  as  a  bod;  they  became  tnduential  in  church 
and  slate.  With  al  this  side  sf  Ellas')  policy  the  great  bulk  of 
the  order  sympathiied;  but  tail  rule  waa  despotic  and  tyrannical 
and  his  private  life  was  lai— at  leas!  according  to  any  Franc iican 
llandard,  for  no  chuge  of  grave  irregularity  pas  ever  broughi 
against  him.  And  10  a  widespread  movement  against  his  govern, 
men!  aioae,  the  backbone  of  which  was  the  university  element 
■t  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  ai  a  dramaik  icene  in  a  cbaptet  held 
In  tbe  pRMoce  (^  Gregory  IX.  Elias  wu  depoaed  (iijo). 


The  ilory  of  these  fint  yean  after  S(  Franeis't  dath  Is  faot  toU 

by  Ed.  L^pp.  Frin  EiU  it  Corlonr  (lOOl)  (bul  see  the  vaiBilw 
at  Che  end  of  the  anide  Elias  df  CoaioHAi.  ^ 

At  this  lime  the  Franciscans  were  divided  into  tbrefl  parttM4 
there  were  the  Zealots,  or  Spirituals,  who  called  for  a  Utenl 
observance  of  St  Fiandi's  Rule  and  Teslamenl;  lUey  defdomt 
all  the  developments  unce  i2ig,  and  protested  against  turning 
tbe  insliluU  into  an  order,  the  fiequeatalion  of  the  univerritle^ 
and  Iha  pursuit  of  teaming;  in  a  word,  they  wnhed  to  restore 
tbe  life  to  what  il  had  been  during  the  firat  few  yeai^^thD 
hermitages  and  the  huts  of  twigs,  and  the  can  of  the  lepen  and 
the  nomadic  preaching.  Tlie  Zealots  were  few  In  number  bill  of 
gnat  consequence  from  the  fact  that  to  them  bdonged  moM  ti, 
the  first  disciples  and  the  moat  intimale  companions  of  Si  FranciL 
They  had  been  grievously  persecuted  under  Elias— Br.  Leo  and 
others  had  been  acourged,  several  had  been  imprisoned,  one 
white  trying  lo  exape  was  acddenially  killed,  and  Br.  Bernard, 
thk  "  fin  disaple,"  passed  a  year  in 


I  party  of  relaxatioi 


BwUdb< 


that  abandoned  any  set 
and  simplicity  ol  life.  Between  these  two 
■toad  thn  great  middle  puiy  of  moderates,  who  desired  indeed 
that  the  FrancEscaDS  abotdd  be  really  poor  and  simf^  in  their 
manner  of  hie,  and  nidly  pious,  but  oD  the  other  hand  ai^roved 
of  (he  development  of  Ihe  Order  on  Ihe  lines  of  other  orders, 
ol  Ibe  acquisition  of  influence,  of  Ihe  cultivation  of  IheiJogy  and 
other  sciences,  and  of  Ihe  frequenting  of  Ihe  univeislliel. 

ThequHiiori  of  principle  at  iuue  in  these  eonlroveniea  is  reason- 
ably and  clearly  slated,  from  Ihe  modem  Capuchin  standpoinl.  in 
the  "  Iniroductory  Esay  "  lo  Tkt  Friarl  and  tm  Ikty  tatu  a 
Biftaml,  by  Ft.  Cuihben  (1903). 

Tbe  modciale  pariy  was  by  far  Ihe  largest,  and  tmbiaced 
nearly  bH  the  friars  of  Prance,  En^nd  and  Germiny.  It  wis 
tbe  Moderates  and  not  Ihe  Zeilois  thai  broughi  abanl  EUas'i 
deposltioD.  and  Ibcneil  general  minlslen  belonged  to  this  party. 
Further  lelaiitions  of  the  law  of  poverty,  however,  caused  1 
read  ion,  and  John  of  Parma,  one  of  Ihc  Zealols,  became  minister- 
general,  ii4;-iiS7.  Under  him  the  more  eilreme  of  the  Zeiloti 
took  up  and  exaggerated  the  theories  of  the  Eternal  Goqiel  oi 
Ihe  Calibrian  Cistercian  abbot  Joachim  of  Fiore  (Fiona) ;  aoine  ot 
their  writings  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  John  of  Parma, 
who  was  implicated  in  these  apocalyptic  lendendes, had  to lesign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  St  Bonavenlura  (ias;-li74),  one  of  Ihe 
bcsl  type  of  the  middle  piny..  He  was  a  manof  high  character. 


with  d 

rreeded  vilb  £rmner 


]   (ice  Emile  Gcb; 


working  < 


s  Italic 


,    1S99,  ' 


.  n  the 

;e  of  Catholic  Christianity  and  others  beyond  its  pale.  But 
najority  of  the  Zealot  party,  OI  Spiriluak,  did  not  go  so  f aj, 
adopted  as  Ihe  principle  of  Franciscan  poverty  the  formula 
roorandscanly  use  "(ujur^au^errffeHuir)  of  earthly  goods. 


Tbe  question 


le  Count; 


ew.    Some 


:weDty.Gve  of  Ihem  were  tried  before 


,     ccidedly  In 

ody  in  Provence; 
quisltjon,  and  four 
ieii<3,i]iS.  Aflat 
this  the  schism  in  Oie  Order  subsided.  But  the  dislnlegradnj 
forces  produced  by  Ihe  Great  Schism  and  by  the  other  disorder! 
of  the  I4lh  century  caused  among  the  Tranciscans  the  same 

The  chfef  of  these  reforms  was  that  of  the  Observants,  vhfcb 

Ihc  basis  of  the  "  poor  and  scanty  use  "  of  worldly    goodt, 
bul  it  wu  organited  at  an  order  and  its  neinbcra  fiedy  jiutsueg 
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tbtskigk*]  dvfioi  iku>  it  did  not  npncnt  lh«  p««ituB  otllM 
oriiin*!  Zcolst  pul]'.  not  wu  it  tbt  cantiDUlion  ot  it.  Tbt 
ObKCVUkt  lefocin  quetul  widely  Umugboul  lujy  *ad  iolo 
Fnuce,  Spain  >Bd  Genouiy.  The  gm.1  promocccs  of  Ibeowvo- 
atat  were  SI  BciuidiiH  ol  Siena  and  St  John  Qkpiilraa.  Tfac 
csuodl  of  Coutuce,  £415.  allanad  Ibe  French  ObtetvaM 
luriea  to  b«  nkd  by  a  vicar  gl  their  own,  uoder  Ihs  mtniiMP- 
gcaenl,  and  the  tame  privilege  vai  Koa  actoidiHl  to  other , 
(HiDtiiea.  By  the  ead  of  tht  Suddlc  ages  th«  Obteivanli  had 
umc  1400  hoiDu  divided  into  50  pmvino*.  Thii  mnvemeDt 
produced  a  "  haU-ieloEm  "  utaog  Uw  Coaveotuali  or  Irian  ol 
themitiptixlabGerviiKei  it  alto  called  lonfa  a  nambCKif  k«u 
uniUtiiHU  or  coDgregatiogiB  ol  Ithct  obaervaarft 

Alter  muy  atlempls  had  been  iD»de  t«  bring  about  a  vorluag 
luioD  aaong  the  many  obtd-vanccb,  in  IS17  L«oX  divided  ibc 
Fnodtcan  order  into  tira  distinct  and  independent  bodtcii 
each  viUi  iu  own  minliln-seBefal,  it»  own  province*  and 
provindali  and  iia  ovn  general  chapwc  (i)  The  Cooventui^ 
who  were  auihorijed  to  lue  the  varitus  papal  ditpcnution*  la 
regard  to  the  observance  of  poverty,  aid  were  aUowtd  to  p«wesa 
pnpetly  and  fii«d  incaoK,  corpDrately.Lke  the  moBUtlc  <xi*n: 
(a)  The  Obiervants  wl"  ""«  bound  to  u  cIom  an  obMcvoice 
of  St  Frands'i  Rule  in  isganllo  poverty  ind  *U  dw  M  «w 
practically  pouible. 

At  thi*  time  «  great  number  of  the  Convenluals  went  over  to 
the  Obicrvaali,  who  hive  ev(s  Bince  been  by  (u  the  sun* 
numeroui  and  infiuenlisl  biaach  ol  the  order.  Among  the 
ObMrvanli  in  the  couik  of  the  sixteenth  cenmy  exett  virtoaa 
lelonns,  each  striving  to  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  St 
Fnncis'i  ideal;  the  chief  of  these  refonns  ntte  Ibe  Alcancarlne* 
U  Spain  (St  Peter  ot  Alcantara,  St  Teresa's  friend,  d.  rsAi), 
the  RiformaU  in  Italy  and  the  Recsllects  in  France:  aU  of  tbcK 
were  lemi-independcnt  congregationi.  The  Capucbiu  (<■>.), 
catablished  c.  1515,  who  claim  to  be  the  reform  which  appioachea 
pearest  in  iti  conception  to  the  original  type,  became  a  distinct 
order  ol  FranciKani  in  1619.  Finally  La>  XIII.  grouped  (he 
Franciscans  into  three  bodies  01  orden — Ibe  Conventnali;  the 
ObHrvants,  embracing  all  brancbd  ol  the  diici  obaervance, 
ucapt  the  Capuchins;  and  the  Capuchin) — which  together 
constitute  the"  First  Order."  For  the  "  Second  Order,"  or  the 
quo*,  tec  Clau,  Sr,  and  Claris,  Pdoe;  and  for  the  "Thinl 
<)Tder  "  see  Teiiiaiiis.  Many  of  the  Tertiuiea  live  a  fuUy 
mooaMk  life  In  coniciunily  under  the  usual  vows,  ati4  ne  formed 
into  Congregations  of  Regular  TertistieB,bDlli  men  and  women. 
They  have  been  and  are  ilill  very  numeroui,and  give  tbemselres 
ap  to  education,  to  the  cut  of  tlK  ilch  ud  oi  orphana  and  to 
good  worlu  ol  all  Linda, 

No  order  has  had  so  stormy  an  internal  history  as  the  Francis- 

that  have  marred  Ftanciscin  histoiy,  the  Friars  Minor  of  every 
hind  have  in  each  age  faithfully  and  zealously  carried  on  St 
Francis's  great  work  of  mimsteiing  10  the  sj^tuil  need;  of  the 
poor.  Always  recruited  in  large  measure  bom  among  tK  poor, 
tkey  have  ever  been  the  order^  the  poor,  and  in  their  preaching 
ud  miuioos  ud  minisinrioiu  they  have  ever  laid  themsdvti 
out  to  meat  the  Meda  of  the  poor.  Another  great  work  of  the 
Franciscans  throughout  tbe  whoie  CDurw  of  theii  hlsiory  has 
been  their  miasioni  to  the  Mahommedins,  both  in  weatem  Asia 
and  in  North  Africa,  and  to  the  heatfaeaa  in  China,  Japan  and 
Jadia,  and  North  and  South  America;  a  great  number  ol  the 
fiiai«  were  joanyred.  The  ikewi  of  the  martycdom-ol  five  ot 
Us  ttian  hi  Morocco  was  one  of  the  joya  ot  St  Francit'i  dosing 
yean.  ManyoIlhesefnitaiunBeiisltotbisday.  IntbeUnlver- 
(itio,  too,  tbe  FranciscaiB  (aade  Ihtmaelves  fell  ahingiid«  ol 
Ike  Deminicabs,  and  created  ■  rival  Kbool  of  theokicy,  wherein. 
HcoBlnriedttilhtlieAlistotdiaidfinof  iheDo^ttican  tdiool, 
the  Plaloniamaf  the  early  CluiMian  doclanhu  been  peipetuUed. 
The  FrandscaiM  canw  to  EifUiid  in  tiu  and  imraediatdy 
made  laundatiou  in  CaauAtuy,  London  and  Oifordt  by  the 
Middle  ot  ihg  ccdlvty  Ihtiv  were  fifty  Itiarin  and  over  i»o 
triu*  in  England;  *t  the  DisscJution  there  were  some  66  Fran- 
CiNU  fiiarita.  wtereof  iai»e  six  hdonttd  ,1«  the  ijbuivantj 


(foi  lilt  Ma  CMhoKe  DkOmtrf  wd-R  t 

MtmtUi  Liff,  I9M).    T^ugh  meady  aU  tb*  Ei«Uil>  hi 

bekngedlo  what  tai  bees  called  tbe  ^'laiddle  paity,"  as  a 
natter  ol  fact  tbey  pnetiitd  gleal  p -'    ' 

Friary  was  the  poanat  of  the 

English  piovinca  wt*  one  al  1  ... 

especially  in  iotellectsal  eeUaveBent;  it  penihiced  Friar 
Roger  Baoon,  and,  vUh  tk*  •!■■}«  aweftiea  d  St  BouvaUnn, 
all  ihe  gteatcrt  docton  «f  Ik*  FnndaOB  tbnlopcal  tdwol— 
Alciaadec  Haka,  puna  Scotai  and  Oeoaa. 

The  Fiaadscans  have  ahragn  been  tbe  Boat  soaunnii  by. 
farof  tlieidlftMaonientltia<adnatedtli*t.*baiittbe  period 
of  the  Ratochatian  the  Fiian  lUbo*  nusC  baM  Dumbettd 
neaiJy  100,0001,  At  the  praaMt  dap  the  M 
(iaclnding  lay-bnthcn):  Obiamnia,  1 
ijoo;  to  theae  ihould  be  added  9500  C" 


FSAHCK.  The  name  of  Franc  k  has  been  given  iodiscriminatdy 
bat  JOTToperiy  lo  painters  ot  the  achool  al  Antwerp  *fao  betting 
to  the  familia  ol  Francken  (4.*.)  and  Vrana  (4.*,).  Ona  artist 
truly  entitled  to  be  called  Franck  ia  Gabriel,  who  entered  tbe 
gild  of  Aotwop  in  160S,  became  ita  president  ia  1636  and  disd 
in  ifiji).    But  hi*  works  cannot  now  be  traced. 

FRAHCK,  ^AB  (1811-1390),  French  uuaical  coaopoaer,  • 
Belgian  by  birth,  nho  caaie  at  German  tiodt,  waa  bora  at 
Li^  on  the  loth  ol  I>(cember  1813.  Though  one  of  the  raiM 
remarkable  ot  modem  composeia,  C63ar  Fruick  lahonred  for 
many  years  in  comparative  obscurity.  Alter  aone  pKlininary 
studies  at  LKge  he  came  to  Ptrls  in  i8j7  and  enteivd  tbe  COB- 
servaloire.  Heat  once  obtained  Ihe  first  piiae for  pUno,lfaik»- 
posing  a  lugue  at  sight  to  the  aitorushmeM  of  Ihe  proEeBOn, 
for  be  was  only  fifteen.  He  woo  ihe  priae  tor  the  organ  ia  iS4r, 
after  which  h*  settled  down  in  Ihe  French  capital  as  leacfaet 
ef  the  piano.  His  earliest  (ompoaiiions  date  ttnm  this  period, 
and  include  foiu-  trios  tor  piano  and  aliings,  besides  aevcnt 
piano  pieces.  Xiilk,  a  biblical  cantata,  waa  produced  with 
success  at  tbe  Conservatoira  in  1S146.  An  opera  (alitled  b 
Valtl  it  fmmt  was  written  about  this  lime,  but  ha*  never  been 
performed.  For  many  yean  Franck  led  a  retired  life,  devoting 
himseil  to  teaching  and  to  hie  duties  as  organiat,  tot  at  Sainl- 
Jean-Sainl-Ftan$ois.  then  a|  Ste  Clolilde,  where  be  acquired 
a  great  repuUtion  aa  an  in^iravlser.  He  also  wrote  a  mai^ 
heard  in  lUi,  and  a  quantity  of  motets,  otfao  piece* and  other 
works  ol  a  religleua  chaiadei. 

FraiKk  was  appointe ' 


FRANCK,  a— FRANCKE 


but  he  «»  now  abbut  to  prove  his  t&le  to  tomething  more. 
A  lerival  ef  his  tuAy  oratorio,  Ruth,  bad  hroiigbt  his  name 
again  before  the  pvblk,  and  this  was  fdlowedby  the  production 
of  RidemfHsH,  a-  frork  for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  given 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Colonne  oo  the  lodi  of  April  -1873. 
The  i^conventionaiity  of  the  music  rather  disconcerted  the 
general  public,  but  the  work  nevertheless  made  its  mark,  and 
Framck  became  the  centnl  figure  of  an  enthusiastic  circle  of 
,puplls  and  adherents  whose  devotion  atoned  for  the  comparative 
indifference  of  the  masses.  Hb  creative  power  now  manifested 
itself  in  a  series  of  works  of  vailed  kinds,  and  the  name  of  Frandi^ 
began  gradually  to  emerge  from  its  obscufty.  The  lolkwing 
is  an  enumeration  of  Ms  subsequent  oompodtioos:  Rebecca 
(1881),  a  biblical  idyU  for  solo,^  chorus  and  orchestra;  Les 
BiatitudeSt  an  oratorio  compcaed  between  1870  and  1880, 
)>erhap6  his  greatest  woric;  the  syrniAoniC  pofems,  Let  Abides 
(1876),  L€  Ckassair  maudit  (1883),  Let  Dfinn*  (1884),  for  j^ano 
and  ordwstra;  Psyche  (1888),  for  orchestra  sjkI  chorus; 
symphmiic  variations  for  piano  and  ordiestia  (1885);  symphony 
in  D  (1889);  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  (1880);  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  (1886);  string  quartet  (1889);  ptdude,  choral 
and  fugue  Iot  piano  (1884);  i»elude,  aria  and  finale  for  piano 
(18S9);  various  songs^  notably  "La  Procession"  and  "Les 
Cloches  du  Sdr."  Franck  also  composed  two  four-act  operas, 
Hulda  and  CkiseUe^  both  of  which  were  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of 
November  189a  The  second  of  these  was  left  by  the  master 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  instrumentation  was  completed 
by  several  of  his  pupDs.  ^ 

C^sar  Franck's  influence  on  younger  French  compArs  has 
been  very  great.  Yet  his  music  is  German  in  character  rather 
than  French.  A  more  sincere,  modest,  self-respecting  composer 
probably  never  existed.  In  the  centre  of  the  brilliajit  French 
capital  he  was  able  to  lead  a  laborious  .existence  consecrated 
tp.bb  threefold  career  of  organist,  teacher  and  composer.  He 
never  sought  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  unworthy 
concessions,  but  kept  strai^t  on  his  path,  ever  mindful  of  an 
Ideal  to  be  readied  and  never  swerving  therefrom.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  C£sar  Ftanck  in  Paris  on  the 
aaad  of  October  1904,  the  occasion  producing  a  panegjnic  from 
Alfred  Bnineau,  in  vAnch  he  speaks  of  the  composer's  works  as 
^cathedrab  in  sound." 

PRANCK,  <»r  Framx  [hitinized  FltAMCus],  SEBASTIAN  dc. 
1499-tf.  i543)»  German  freethinker,  was  bom  about  1499  at 
DonauwOrth,  whence  he  constantly  styled  himself  Franck  von 
W6rd.  He  entered  the  um'versity  of  Ingoldstadt  (^farch  a6, 
1 51 5),  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Dondnican  College,  incor- 
porated with  the*  naiversity,  at  Heiden>erg.  Here  he  met  his 
Mbsequent  antagonists,  Buc^r  and  Frecht,  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  attended  the  Augsburg  conference  (October  15x8)  at 
whidi  Luther  declared  himself  a  true  son  of  the  Church.  He 
afterwards  reckoned  the  Leipzig  disputatkMi  Qune-July  15x9) 
and  the  burning  of  the  papal  bull  (December  1 530)  as  the  begm- 
iling  of  the  Reformation. .  Having  taken  priest's  orders,  ho  held  in 
1534  a  cure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg,  but  soon  (1525). 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  party  at  Nuremberg  and  became 
preacher  at  Oistenleklen.  His  first  work  (finished  September 
1537)  was  a  Geraian  translation  with  additions  (1538)  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Diallage,  or  ConciHatio  hc^nm  ScHpturce,  directed 
against  Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists  by  Andrew  Althamer, 
then  deacon  of  St  Sebald's  at  Nnrembetg.  On  the  17th  of  March 
I5s8  he  married  Ottilie  Beham,  a  gifted  lady»  whose  brothers, 
pupils  of  Albrocht  Dttrer,  had  got  into  trouble  through  Anabaptist 
leiningL  In  tbe  same  year  he  wrote  a  very  popular  treatise 
against  drunkenness.  In  t  ^19  he  produced  a  free  veisioa 
iKk^briefder  armen  DUrfOgen  in  Bn^ni)  of  the  famous  Supply- 
taeyon  of  Ike  BeggfrSt  written  abroad  (1528?)  by  Simon  Fish. 
Franck,  in  hb  preface,  says  the  original  was  in  English;  else* 
where  be  says  it  was  in  Latin,  the  theory  that  his  German  was 
really  the  original  is  unwarrantable.  Advance  in  his  religious 
Ideas  led  him  to  seek  the  freer  atmospheve  of  Strassburg  in  the 
autttdm  of  1529.    To  his  transUtion  (1530)  of  a  Latin  Ckronide 


mid  DescripHoH  of  Tmk^,  by  a  Tmnsyhranlan  captive,  wUdi 
h^  been  prefaced  by  Luther,  he  added  an  appendix  hokiing  up 
the  Turks  as  in  many  respects  an  example  to  Christians,  an4 
presenting,  in  tteu  of  the  restrictions  of  Lutheran,  Zwing&aa 
and  Anabaptist  sects,  the  vision  of  an  invisible  spiritual  church  j 
universal  in  its  scope.  To  this  ideal  he  remained  faithful  At 
Stfassburg  began  his'intimacy  with  Caspar  Schwex^eld,  a  cciki* 
genial  spirit.  Here,  too,  he  published,  in  i^3x,  his  most  itfi* 
portant  work,  the  Ckr&mks,  ZeUbuck  md  Gesckicktshibd,  kngdy 
a  compihition  on  the  basis  of  the  Nuiemb^  Chronicle  (1493),. 
and  in  its  treatment  of  social  and  xeGgious  questions  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  exhibiting  a  strong  sympathy  with 
heretics,  and  an  unexampled  fairness  to  all  khads  of  fre«k>m  in 
opinion.  It  is  too  much  to  call  him  **  the  fiist  of  (Sennan 
historians  ";  he  is  a  forerunner  of  Gottfried  Arnold,  wfth  more 
vigour  and  directness  of  purpose.  Driven  from  Strassburg  by 
the  authorities,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  December  T531, 
he  tried  to  mdcea  living  in  X532  as  a  soapboiler  at  Esslingen, 
removing  In  1533  for  a  better  market  to  Ulm,  where  (October  28. 
1534)  he  was  admitted  as  a  butgess. 

Hb  WeUbttck,  a  supplement  to  hb  Chronica^  was  printed 'at 
Tubingen  in  1534;  the  publication,  in  the  same  year,  of  hb 
Pm-adoxa  at  Ulm  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
An  order  for'  hb  banishment  was  withdrawn  on  his  promise  16 
submit  future  works  for  censure.  Not  interpreting  this  as  apply- 
hug  to  works  printed  outside  Uhn,  he  published  in  XS38  at  Augs- 
burg WsGtddin  ArchXmih.  pagan  paralleb  to  Chrbtian  scnlimentiO 
and  at  Frankfort  hb  Getmaniae  ckrameon,  with  the  result  that  hi 
had  to  leave  Ulm  in  January  x  539.'  Heseems  henceforth  to  have 
had  no  settled  abode.  At  Bas^  he  found  work  as  a  printer,  and 
here,  probably,  it  was  that  he  died  in  the  winter  of  1542-1543. 
He  had  publbhed  in  1539  hb  KriegbUcMew  des  Friedens  (psett* 
donymous),  hb  Sckrifftlicke  und  gam  grUndUcke  Auslegimg  det 
64  Psalms,  and  hb  Das  verbatsckierle  mil  sieben  Siegeln  te^ 
scUcssene  Buck  (a  biblical  index,  exhibiting  the  dissonance  of 
Scripture);  in  1541  hb  Spmckwdrter  (a  collection  of  proverbs> 
several  times  reprinted  with  variations);  in  1542  a  new  editioa 
of  hb  Paradoxn;  and  some  smaller  wcnrks. 

Frandc  combined  the  humanbt's  passbn  for  freedom  with  the 
mystic's  devotion  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  Hb  breadth  nrf 
human  sympathy  led  him  to  positions  which  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  has  made  familiar,  but  for  which  hb  age 
was  unprepared.  Luther  contemptuously  dismissed  him  as  a 
**  devil's  mouth."  Pastor  Frecht  of  Nuremberg  pursued  him 
with  bitter  zeal.  But  hb  courage  did  not  fail  him,  and  in  hb 
last  year,  in  a  public  Latin  letter,  be  exhorted  hb  friend  John 
Campanus  to  maintain  freedom  of  thought  in  face  of  the  duurge 
of  heresy. 

See  Hegler.  in  Hauck's  Realeneyklopddie  (1899);  C.  A.  Hase. 
Sebastian  Franck  von  Wdrd  (1869);  J.  F.  Smidi,  in  Theological 
Review  (April  1874):  E.  Taosch,  SehasUan  Franck  von  Donattwdrtk 
und  seine  Lebrer  {i89i).  (A.  Go.*) 

PRiCRCKB,  AUO08T  QBRMANN  (i663'-x727),  German  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  March  1663  at  LabedL 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  (k>tha,  and  afterwards  at 
the  universities  of  Eriurt,  Kiel,  wiiere  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  pietist  Christian  Kortholt  (x633^x694),  and  Leipaig. 
During  hb  student  career  he  made  a  special  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  and  in  order  to  learn  Hebrew  more  thoroughly,  hie  for 
some  thne  put  himself  under  the  instructions  of  Rabbi  Esra 
Ediardi  at  Hamburg.  He  graduated  at  Leipaig,  where  in  i68< 
he  became  a /ViMAfflSMl.  A  year  later,  by  the  help  of  hb  friend 
P.  Anton,  and  with  the  a|^>roval  and  encouragement  of  P.  J. 
Spener,  he  founded  the  Collegium  Fhilobiblicum,  at  which  m 
number  of  graduates  were  accustomed  to  meet  lor  the  syaiematk 
study  of  the  Bible,  philologically  and  practically.  He  next  passed 
some  months  at  LOneburg  as  assistant  or  cmate  to  the  learned 
superintendent,  C  H.  Sandhagen  (x639"x697),  and  there  his 
religious  life  was  remarkably  quidcened  and  deepened.  On 
leaving  Lttneburg  be  spent  some  time  in  Hamburg,  where  be 
became  a  teacher  in  a  private  school,  and  made  the  acqnaintanoc 
of  Nikolaus  Lange  (i6s9'i720>    After  ikJong  visit  to  Spctte% 


l^RANCKEN 


iHio  was  at  tbat  time  a  court  preacher  in  Dresden,  he'  returned 
to  Ldp^  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  began  to  give  BiUe  lectures 
of  an  exegetical  and  practical  kind,  at  the  same  time  resuming 
the  Collegium  Philobiblicum  of  puHUtt  days^  He  soon  became 
popular  as  a  lecturer;  but  the  peculiarities  of  his  teaching  almost 
immediately  aroused  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
university  authorities;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
interdicted  from  lecturing  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged  pietism. 
Thus  it  was  that  Francke's  name  first  came  to  be  publicly 
associated  with  that  of  Spener,  and  with  pietism.  Prohihfted 
from  lecturing  in  Leipzig,  Ftancke  in  1690  found  work  at  Erfurt 
as  **  deacon  "  of  one  of  the  dty  churches.  Here  his  evangelistic 
fervour  attracted  multitudes  to  his  preaching,  including  Roman 
Catholics,  but  at  the  same  time  eicdted  the  anger  of  his  oppmients; 
uid  the  result  of  their  <^position  was  that  after  a  ministry  of 
fifteen  months  he  was  commanded  by  the  civil  authorities 
(27th  of  .September  1691)  to  leave  Erifurt  within  forty>^i|^t 
hours.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  expuUkm  of  Spener  fn»n 
Dresden.* 

In  December,  through  Sj[>ener'8  influence,  Francke  accepted 
an  iimtati<m  to  fiff  the  chair  of  Greek  and  <mental  languages 
in  the  new  university  of  HaHe,  which'  was  at  that  time  being 
organized  by  the  elector  Frederick  HI.  of  Brandenburg;  add  at 
the  same  time,  the  chadr  having  no  salary  attached  to  it,  he  was 
appointed  pastor  -of  Glauduk  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  He  i^terwards  became  profeascM:  of  theologyw  Here, 
for  the  next  thfaty-sot  yeus,  until  his  death  -on  the  8th  of  June 
2727,  he  continued  to  discharge  the  twofdd  office  of  pastor  and 
professor  with  rare  energy  and  success.  At  the  very  Cutset  of 
his  labours  he  h&9  been  profoundly  impressed  with  a  settse  of  his 
responsibnity  towards  the  numerous  outcast  duldreuHrho  were 
giowfog  up  aroimd  him  in  ignocmnoe  and  crime.  After  a  number 
(k  tentSEtive  plans»  he  resolved  in  1695  to  instltuu  iritat  jn^ten 
called  a  "  ragged  school,"  supported  by  public  charity.  A  single 
room  was  at  first  sufficient)  but  within  a  year  it  was  fotUid 
necessary  to  purchase  a  house,  to  which  another  was  added  in 
1697.  In  1698  then  were  xoo  orphans  under  his  chasge  to  be* 
dcrtliad  and  fed,  besides  500  dbildren  who  were  taught  as  day 
scholars.  The  schools  grew  in  importancattnd  Ore  stiU  known  aa 
the  Prancke'scke  Stiftuttg/m.  The  educatiea  given  was  stiicCly 
religious.  Hebrew  was  included^  while  the  Gredc  and  Latin 
do^cs  were  ne^kcted;  the  Homilies  of  Mocaxius  took  the  place 
of  Thucydides.  The  same  pondple  was  consbtently  applied  in 
his  university  teaching. .  Even  as  piof essw  of  Gredt  he  haid  given 
great  prominence  in  his  lectures  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
but  he  found  a  much  more  congenial  sphere  when  in'  1698,  he 
was  appoioted  to  the  chair  oi  theology.  Yet  his  first  courses 
of  lectures  in  that  department  were  readings  and  expositions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  to  this,  as  also  to  hermeneutics, 
he  always  attached  special  importance,  believing  thatfor  theology 
a  sound  exegesu  was  the  one  indispensable  niqubite.  "  Theo^ 
logus  nasdtur  in  scripturis,"  he  used  to  say;  but  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  theological  chair  he  lectured  at  various  times 
upon  other  branches  of  theology  also.  Amongst  his  colleagues 
were  Paul  Anton  (x66x-i  730) ,  Joachim  J.  Breithaupt  ( 1658-1 73  2) 
and  Joachim  Lange  (1670-1744), — men  like-minded  with  him- 
self. Through  their  influence  upon  tho  students,  Halle  became 
a  centre  from  which  pietism  (g.f .)  become  very  widdy  diffused 
over  Germany. 

H»  priqcqial  cootiibutloas  to  theological  literature  were:  M<M»' 
^udio  ad  uction^m  Seripturae  Sacrae  {169%) ;  Praelectiones  furme- 
•enHcae  (1717)  •  ComminbUio  de  9cop»  Ubrorum  Veteris  et  Novi 
TtstamenU  (1724);  and  Lecti4mes  paraeneiicae  (1726-1736).  ^.The 
Manuduetio  was  translated  into  English  in  1813,  under  tlM  title  A 
Guide  to  Vie  RMding  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrtp(ures.  An  account 
of  his  orphanage,  entitled  SegeiueeUe  Fmssstapfeki  Ac.  (iro^y,  which 
svbaeqoently  pnnwed  thxoueh  seyeml  editions,  hMa^  been  paittaUy 
translated,  under  the  tith  The  Footsteps  of  Dieine  Providence: 
or.  The  bountiful  Band  of  Beaoen  defra^rint  the  Expenses  of  Pttith. 
See  H.  E.  F.  Gnericke's  A,  EL  Friuhe  (i^sf),  iwhich  has  beeh  tisna- 
hted  into  English  {The  life  of  A,  H.^Praneke^  1837):  Gustave 
Kmmer's  Beitr&tH  ntr  GeseJuchfe  A.  H.  Francke*s  (1861).  and  Neue 
BeiirA§e  (1875):  A.  Stein,  A.  H.  Francke  (3rd  ed.,  iG^);  article 
in  Herzoe-Hauck's  Realencyklopadle  (ed.  1899);  Knuth,  Die 
Peaneke' eaten  Stiftungen  (2od  ed.r  1903). 


PIANCKBH .  Eteven  painters  of  this  family  cultivated  their 
art  in  Antwerp  during  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries.  Several 
<A  these  were  rdated  to  eadi  other,  whilst  many  bore  the  same 
Christian  name  in  succession.  Hence  unavoidable  confusion  in 
the  subsequent  classification  of  paintings  not  widely  differiag 
in  style  or  execution.  When  Franz  Francken  the  first  found  a 
rival  in  Franz  Francken  the  second,  he  described  himself  as  the 
"elder,"  in  contradistinction  to  his  son,  who  s^ned  himsdf 
the  *^  younger."  But  when  Franz  the  second  was  threatened 
with  ccmipetidon  from  Franz  the  third,  he  took  the  name  of 
"  the  elder/'  whilst  Frons  the  third  adopted  that  of  Franz  **  the 
younger." 

It  is  possible,  though  not  by  any  means  easy,  to  sift  the  works 
of  thes6  artists.  The  eldest  of  the  Fkonckens,  Nicholas  of 
Herenthab,  died  at  Antwerp  in  1596,  with  nothing  but  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  oainter.  Kone  of  his  works  remain. 
He  bequeathed  his  art  to  three  children.  Jerom  Francken,  thtf 
eldest  son,  after  leaving  his  father's  house,  studied  under  Frons 
Floris,  wh<»n  he  ofterwwds  served  as  an  assistant,  and  waadered, 
about  X  560,  to  Paris.  In  1 56<f  he  was  one  of  the  mastersemployed 
to  decorate  the  palace  of  FonUdnebleau,  and  in  X574  he  obtained 
the  app<nntment  of  court  pointer  from  Henry  III.,  who  hod  just 
returned  from  Poland  and.  Visited  Titian  at  Venice.  In  X605, 
when  Van  Monder  wrote  hfo  Mogrophy  <rf  Flemish  artists,  Jerom 
Francken  woa  still  in  Paris  living  in  the  then  aristocratic 
Faubourg  St  Germain.  Among  his  earliest  works  we  should 
distinguish  a  **  Nativity  ''in  the  Dresdea  museum,  executed  in  co« 
operation  with  Franz  Floris.  Another  of  Us  ixnportaat  pieceo 
is  the  **  Abdication  of  Charles  V."  In  the  Amsterdam  museum. 
Equally  interesting  is  a  "Portrait  of  a  Falconer,"  dated  1558^  in 
the  Brunswick  goUeiy.  In  style  these  pieces  all  recall  Franz 
Floris.  Franz,. the  second  son  of  Nicholas  of  Herenthals,  is  to 
be  kept  in  memory,  as  Franz  Francken  the  first.  He  was  bom 
about  X544,  matriculated  at  Aiitw^  in  X567,  and  died  theie  im 
x6i6.  He,  too,  studied  under  Floris,  and  never  settled  abroad, 
or  lost  the  hard  andgaudy  style  which  he  inherited  from  his 
master.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  museum  of  Antwen>; 
one  dated  x  597  in  the  Dresden  museum^repreaenu  "  Chxist  on 
the  Road  to  Golgotha,"  and  is  signed  by  him  as  D.  0  (Den  ouden) 
F.  Franck.  -  Ambtose,  the  third  son  Of  Nicholas  of  Herenthals, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  more  specimens  of  his  skill  than  Jerom  01 
Franz  the  first.  He  first  started  as  a  partner  with  Jerom  at 
Fontainebleau,  then  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  posset 
for  his  gfld  in  1573,  ^ond  he  lived  at  Antwerp  till  x6i8.  Hio 
best  works  are  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  "  and  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  St  Crispin,"  both  large  and  ombitioua  com?* 
posltI<nis  in  the  Antwerp  museum.  In  both  these  pieces  a  fair 
amount  of  power  is  displayed,  but  marred  by  want  of  atmoti^hese 
and  shadow  or  fay  hardUessof  line  and  gaudiness  of  tone.  There 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  three  painters  named  of  the  influence  of  the 
revival  which  took-  place  under  the  lead  of  Rubens.  Froxui 
Francken  the  first  trained  three  sons  to  his  profession,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  though  he  practised  as  a  master  of  gild  at  Antweri^ 
from  x6oo  to  x6xo,  Idt  no  visftle  trace  of  his  labours  behind. 
Jerom  the  second  took  service  with  his  uncle  Ambrose.  He 
was  bom  in  1578,  possed  for  his  gild  in  X607,  oxkI  in  x6to 
'produced  that  curibus  picture  of  "  Horotius  Codes  defending 
the  SubUdon  Bridge  "  which  still  hongs  in  the  Antwerp  museum^ 
The  third  son  of  Franz  Francken  the  first  is  Froiuc  Fraad^eit 
the  seoond,  who  signed  himsdf  in  pictures  till  x6x6  "  tbeyounger,'^ 
from  X630  till  his  death  "  the  elder "  F.  Fraxtcken.  Theao 
picturas  are  usually  of  osmoHsise)  and  ore  found  in  oonsidenble 
ntittbets  in  continental  collections.  Franz  Fioncken  the  second 
was  bom  in  is8x.  In  X605  he  entoed  the  giU,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  the  president,  and  in  1642  he  died.  His 
earliest  conpeaition  is  the  "  Crudfizion  "  in  the  Belvedsce  ot 
Vienna,  doted  x6o6.  His  latest  compositions  as  "  the  youager  ** 
F.  Francken  ore  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  "  (x6x6)  in  the 
goUery  of  Amstecdom,  and  the  "  Woman  token  in  Adultery  '* 
(1628)  in  Dresden.  Ftom  x6i6  to  x63omanyof  his  pieces  oie 
signed  F.  Francken;  then  come  the  "  Sev^n  Woris  of  Charity  " 
1  (1630)  eA  Munich^  ^ed  "  the  elder  F.  F.,"  die  "  Prodigal  Son  " 
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(t6s3)  at  the  Lcnyte,  Mid  other  almotl  oovintlns  cxanpfes. 
It  is  in  F.  Francken  the  second's  style  that  we  in^  have  evidence 
of  the  struggle  which  necessarily  arose  when  the  old  customs, 
hardened  by  Van  Orley  and  Fiona,  or  Breughel  and  De  Voe, 
were  swept  away  by  Rubens*  But  F.  Francken  the  second,  as 
before  observed,  always  dung  to  small  surfaces;  and  though 
be  gained  some  of  the  freedom  of  the  modems,  he  lost  but  little 
of  the  dryness  or  gaudiness  of  the  earlier  Italo-Flemish  revivalists. 
F.  Frandcen  the  third,  the  last  of  his  name  who  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  passed  in  the  Antwerp  gikl  in  1639  and  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1667.  His  pvactice  was  chiefly  confined  to  adding  figure^  to 
the  ardiitectural  or  landscape  pieces  of  other  artbts.  As  Franz 
POurbus  sometimes  put  in  the  portrait  figures  for  Franz  Francken 
the  second,  so  Franz  Francken  the  third  often  introduced  ihe 
necessary  personages  into  the  works  of  Pieter  Neefs  the  younger 
(museums  ol  St  Petersburg,  Dresden  and  the  Hague).  In  a 
**  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  dated  1654,  of  the  Augsburg  gal|ery, 
this  last  of  the  Franckens  signs  D.  d  (Den  ouden)  F.  Franck. 
In  thepktures  oC  this  artist'we  most  dearly  discern  the  effects  of 
Rubens's  example. 

PRANCO-GERMAN  WAR  (1870-1871).  The  victories  of 
Prussia  Is  t866  over  the  Austrians  and  .their  German  dlies  (see 
Skven  Weeks'  Wab)  rendered  it  evident  to  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  o£  France  that  a  struggle  between  the  two  nations  could 
only  be  a  question  ol  time.  Army  reforms  we^  at  once  under- 
takoi,  and  measures  were  initiated  in  France  to  place  the 
armament  and  equiponent  of  tho  troops  on  a  level  with  the 
Bequireaenta  of  the  timei.  The  chassepot^  la  new  breech- 
loaiding  zifle,  immeosdy  superior  to  the  Prussian  needle-gun, 
was  inued;  the  artilleiy  trains  were  thoiou^y  overhauled, 
and  a  new  xnachino-gun,  tha  mUrailUuse,  from  wUch  much  was 
cqsected,  introduced.  Wide  schemes  of  reorganisation  (due 
mainly  to  Marshal  Nid)  were^aet  in  motion,  and,  since  these 
leqidred  time  to  mature,  necouise  was  had  to  fcueign  alliances 
in  the  hope  oi  delaying  the  impending  rupture*  In  the  first 
wedc  of  Jone  1870,  General  Lebrun,  as  a  confidential  agent  of 
the  cmperof  Napoleon  IIL,  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  concert  a 
plan  of  joint  operations  with  Austria  against  Prussia,  Ita^ 
Has  also  to  be  induded  in  the  alliance,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
in  esse  of  hostilities  the  French  armies  should  concentrate  in 
northern  Bavaria,  ^here  the  Austrians  and  Italians  were  to 
join  tbem,  and  ^  whole  immense  army  thus  formed  should 
march  via  Jena  on  Berlin.  To  what  extent  Austria  and  Italy 
cotturdtted  ttemsdves  to  this  scheme  remains  uncertain,  but 
tibBt  the  emperot  Napoleon  believed  in  their  bonMjides  is  beyond 
doubL 

Whether  the  plan  was  betrayed  to  Prussia  is  afao  uncertaip, 
sad  almost  immaterial,  for  Moltke'a  {dans  were  based  on  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  time  it  would  take  Austria  to  mobilize 
and  on  the  effect  of  a  series  of  victories  on  French  soil  At  any 
rate  >f oltke  was  not  taken  into  Bismarck's  confidence  in  the 
afl^  of  Ems  in  Jul>  1870,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
cbaaoeUor  had  aheady  satisfied  himself  that  the  schemes  of 
operations  prepared  by  the  diief  of  the  General  Staff  fully 
prsvUed  against  all  eventualities.  These  schemes  were  founded 
on  ClaiisewiU's  view  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued  in  a  war  against 
Fiance*-in  the  first  plaot  the  defeat  of  the  French  fidd  armies 
sad  in  the  second  the  occupation  of  Paris.  On  these  lines  plans 
lor  the  strategic  deplojrment  of  the  Prdssiaa  army  were  prepared 
by  the  General  Staff  and  kept  up  to  date  year  by  year  as  fresh 
circumstances  (,€,§.  the  co-operation  of  the  minor  Getman  armies) 
arose  and  new  means  oif  communication  came  into  existence.. 
The  rampaign  ^rss  actuslly  Opened  on  a  revise  of  1868*1869, 
to  wUdi  was  added,  on  the  6th  of  May  i870»  a  secret  memo- 
faodum  lor  the  General  Staff. 

Under  the  German  organisation  then  ezisting  the  pidiminary 
to  aH  act]v«  operations  was  of  necessity  foR  ahd  complete 
moibiU8atk>n.  Then  followed  transport  by  load  and  rail  to  the 
Hne  sdected  for  the  "  strategic  deployment,"  and  it  was  essential 
Chat  no  part  of  these  operations  should  be  disturbed  by  action 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  But  no  such  delay  imposed  Itsdf  of 
noecttity  upon  the  Frendi,  and  a  vigorous  offendve  was  so  much 
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in  harmony  with  their  traditions  that  the  German  pUn  had  to 
be  framed  so  as  to  meet  such  emergencies.  On  the  wholei 
Moltke  conduded  that  the  enemy  could  not  undertake 
this  offensive  before  the  eighth  day  after  mobilization. 
At  that  date  about  five  French  army  corps  (150,000 
men)  could  be  collected  near  Metz,  and  two  corps 
(70^000)  near  Strassburgi  and  as  it  was  six  days'  march 
from  Metz  to  the  Rhine,  no  serious  attack  could  be 
delivered  before  the  fourteenth  day,  by  which  day  it  could  be  met 
by  superior  forces  near  Kirchhdmbohuiden.  Since,  however,  the 
transport  of  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  f<ffces  could  not  begin  till  the 
ninth  day,  their  ultimate  line  of  detrainment  need  not  be  fixed 
until  the  French  plans  were  disclosed,  and,  as  it  was  important 
to  strike  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  the  deployment  was 
provisfonally  fixed  to  be  beyond  the  Rhine  on  the  line  Wittlich' 
Neunkirchen-Landan*  Of  the  thirteen  North  German  corps  three 
had  to  be  left  behind  to  guard  the  eastern  frontier  and  the 
coast,  one  other,  the  VIII.,  was  praaically  on  the  ground  already 
and  could  concentrate  by  road,  and  the  remaining  nine  were 
distributed  to  the  nine  tfarougji  railway  lines  availM)le.  These 
ten  corps  were  grouped  in  three  armies,  and  as  the  French  might 
violate  Bdgian  neutrality  or  endeavour  to  break  into  southern 
Germany,  two  corps  (Prussian  Guard  and  Saxon  XII.  corps) 
were  temporarily  held  back  at  a  central  position  around  Mains, 
whoBoe  they  could  move  rapklly  up  or  down  the  Rhine  valley. 
If  Belgian  neutrality  remained  unmolested,  the  reserve  would  join 
the  III.  army  on  the  left  wing,  giving  it  a  two  to  one  superfority 
over  its  adversary;  all  three  armies  would  then  whed  to  the 
right  and  combine  in  an  effort  to  force  the  French  army  into  a 
dedsive  battie  on  the  Saar  on  or  about  the  twenty-thkd  day. 
As  in  this  wheel  the  army  on  the  right  formed  the  pivot  and  was 
required  only  to  stand  fast,  two  corps  only  were  aUotted  to  it; 
two  corps  for  the  present  formted  the  III.  army,  and  the  remsinmg 
five  were  assigned  to  the  II.  army  in  the  centre. 

When  (i6th-x7th  July)  the  South  German  states  decided  to 
throw  in  their  lot  wiUi  the  rest,  their  three  corps  were  aUotted  to 
the  in.  army,  the  Guards  and  Saxons  to  the  IL  army,  whilst 
the  three  corps  originally  left  behind  were  finally  distributed 
one  to  each  army,  so  that  up  to  the  investment  of  Metz  the  otder 
of  battle  was  as  follows: 

Headquarters: 
The  king  of  Prusna  (General  v.  Moltke,  diief  of  staff)' 


I.  Army: 

Genexal  v.  Stdnmetz 

(C.  of  S.,  v.  Sperling) 


1  vm. 

I  (ist)  f 


II.  Army: 
Prince  Frederick  Charles ' 
(C.  of  S.,  v.  Stichle) 


>i 


II!.  Army: 
crown  prince  ot   Prussia' 
(C.  of  S.,  V.  Bhimenthal) 


I.  coipsi  V.  Manteuffel) 
V.  Zastrow 
vkii,.     ,,     V.  Goeben 
(ist)  and  3rd  cavalry  divisions 

Total    .     .    85,000 
Goaid  Pr.  August  of  Wtlrttem^ 
berg 
(II.  corps,  V.  Fransecky) 
lit.     ..      v.  Alvensleben  II. 
V.  Alvensleben  I. 
V.  Manstein 
V.  Voigts-Rhetz 
(Saxons)  crown  prince 
of  Saxony 
Sth  and  6th  cavalry  diviuons 

Total   .  -  .  3to,oo» 
V.  corps,  V.  Kircbbodi 
(VU     „     V.  TttrapUng 
XI.     „     V.  Bose 
I.  Bavarian,  v.  der  TSmi 
II.      „  v.  Hartmami 

WQrttemheig  div.  {  „  WMtfef 
Badcadiv,  {  v.  werder 

^  (and)  and  4th  cavalry  divisions 

Total   .     ,  X80.000 


IV. 

IX. 

X. 

XII. 


Grand  Total  *     •  475>ooo 
(The  units  within  brsckets  were  those  at  firrt  nstained  in  Gezmany .) 

On  the  Ftench  side  no  such  plan  of  operatfons  was  fai  existenoo 
when  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  July  Krieg  mobil  was  telegrs4)hed 
all  over  Prussia.  An  outline  scheme  had  indeed  been 
prepared  as  a  basis  for  agreement  ^^th  Austria  and 
Italy,  but  practically  no  details  were  fixed,  and  the 
troops  were  without  transport  and  sup^es.  Never- 
theless, since  speed  was  the  essence  of  the  contract,  the  troops 
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were  hurried  up  without  waitiiig  for  their  reMrves,  and  ddivered. 

BS  Moltke  had  foreseen,  just  where  the  lie  of  the  nulwayBa&d 

convedence  of  temporary  supply  dictated,  and  the  Prussian 

Intelligence  Department  was  able  to  inform  Moltke  on  the  22nd 

of  July  (seventh  day  of  mobilization)  that  the  French  stood 

from  right  to  left  in  ther-foUowing  order,  on  or  near  the  frontier: 

1st  corps'     •    .  Marshal  MacMahon.  duke  of  Magenta,  Sttasdyufg 

gth  corps      •    .  General  de  Faitty,  Saaigenrand  and  Bltche 

and  corps     *    •  Q^neral  Froflaaro,  St  Avoid 

lUh  corps      •     •  Ceneral  de  Ladmireult,  ThionviOe 

*^      *^*  with,  behind  them: 

3id  corps      •    V  Marriial  Baxaine,  Metz 

Gaaid  •    9.  General  BourbakiT  Nancv 

6ch  corps      .    w .  Marshal  Canrobert,  ChAlons 

7tb  corps      «    •  General. Fdix  Douay,  Belfort 

If  therefore  they  began  a  forward  movement  on  the  a^rd 
(eighth  day)  the  case  foreseen  by  Moltke  had  arisen,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  detndn  the  IX.  army  upon  the  Rhine.  Widiout 
waiting  for  further  confirmaition  of  this  intdligence,  Mohke,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king,  altered  the  azrangemehts  accordingly,  1 
a  decision  which«  thou^e^  foreseen,  ezerdsed  the  gravest  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  As  it  hi^spencd  this  decidon  was  pre- 
piatuie,  for  the  French  could  not  ytX.  move.  Supply  trains  had 
to  be  organized  by  requisition  ficom  the  inhabitanU,  and  even 
arms aadammunition  procured  fwsuchreflervesas  had  succeeded 
fn  joining.  Neverthekss,  by  almost  superimman  exertions 
on  the  port  of  the  railwaya  and  administrative  services,  all 
essential  d^dendes  were  made  good,  and  by  the  38th  of  Jiily 
(13th  day)  the  troops  had  reodved  all  that  was  absolute^  india- 
pf^<yfthla  and  mi|^t  well  have  been  led  against  the  enemy,  who, 
tbankff  to  Moltke's  premature  acdon,  were  for  the  moment  at 
a  very  serious  disadvantage.  But  the  French  generals  were 
wnequal  to  their  responsibilities.  It  is  now  dear  that,  had  the 
great  Napoleon  and  his  nvtrshah  been  in  command,  tbey  would 
have  made  hc^  of  the  want  of  cookmg  pots,  cholera  belts,  &c., 
and,  by  s  aeries  of  rapid  mardKis,  would  have  otmcentrated 
odds  <rf  at  least  three  to  one  up(m  the  heads  of  the  Prussian 
cotumna  as  they  struggled  throng  the  defiles  of  the  Hardt,  and 
won  a  victocy  whose  politicBl  results  might  weU  have  proved 
decisive. 

To  meet  this  pressing  danger,  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
during  the  course  of  the  39th,  Moltke  sent  a  confidential  sta^ 
<iffioer.  Colonel  v.  Verdy  dn  Vetnois,  to  the  IIL  army.to  impress 
upon  the  crown  prince  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance  to 
^Ustract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  I.  and  IL  arinies;  but, 
fike  the  F^mich  generals,  the  crown  priiice  pleaded  that  he  could 
not  move  nntH  Iub  trains  were  coinplete.  Fortunatdly  foir  Um 
Germans,  the  French,  inteffigenoe  service  not  only  failed  to 
inform  the  staff  <tf  tUs  extracodinary  opportunity,  but  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  most  amazing  rumours.  In 
Imnginfit^  they  saw  anmes  of  100,000  men  behhid  every  f <»cst, 
and,  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  the  French  troqis  Were 
mardied  and  oounterHnarched  along  the  frontiers  in  tjie  vaih 
hope  of  discovering  an  ideal  defen»ve  position  whidi  should 
afford  fuU  scope  to  the  power  of  their  new  weapons. 

As  these  ddi^  were  esterting  a  most  unfavouraUe  effect  <m 
pfttbUc  opinion  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe,  the 
emperor  -decided  on  tlw  zst  of  August  to  initiate  a  movement 
towards  the  Saar,  chiefly  as  a  guarantee  of  good  fidth  to  the 
Austriana  and  Italians.. 

On  this  day  the  French  corps  hdd  the  following  positions  froan 

rilg^  to  left: 

1st  corps  .  .  'Haosnau 

andoorpa  .  .  Forbach 

3rd  corps  .  .  St  Avoid 

4th  corps  .  .  Bouzonville 

Sth  corps  .  .  Bitche 

oth  corps  .  .  ChAloos 

ghoMrps  %  •  Belfoct  and  Colmar 

uard    .  •  .  near  Metz 

The  Frendi  and  corps  was  directed  to  advance  on  the  foUowiag 
morning  direct  on  Saubrttcken,  son[>orted  on  the  flaiika  by  two 
dhrkiona  from  the  5th  and  3rd  corps.  The  order  was  duly  carried 
out,  and  the  Pmssiana  (one  beittalioii,  two  eqtadionr  nd  » 


battery)^  seeing  the  overwhdming  numbeo  opposed  to  thttn, 
fell  back  fighting  and  vanished  to  the  northward,  having 
given  a  very  excdUent  example  of  steadiness  and  dis-  .^^ 
dpfine  to  thdr  enemy.*  The  Utter  contented  them-  ''****^  •* 
sdves.  by  occupying  Saarforih±en  and  its  suburb  8t 
Johann,  and  here,  as  fa»as  the  troops  were  concerned, 
the  Inddent  dosed.  Its  effect,  however,  proved  far-reaching. 
The  Prussian  staff  could  Jiot  concdve  that  nothing  lay  behind 
this  display  of  five  whole  divisions,  and  immediately  took  stepa 
to  meet  the  expected  danger.  In  thdr  exdtement,  although  they 
had  announced  the  beginning  of  the  action  to  the  king's  head- 
quarters at  Mahiz,  they  forgot  to  notify  the  dose  and  its  results, 
so  that  Moltke  was  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  till  noon  on  the 
3rd  ol  August.  MeanwhOe,  Stdnmetz,  left  without  instructions 
and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  IL  army,  the  heads  of  whose 
columns  were  still  in  the  defiles  of  the  Hardt,  moved  the  I.  army 
from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Merdg  obllqudy  to  his  Idt  front,  so 
aa  to  strike  the  flank  of  the  Ftench  army  if  it  continued  Ita 
march  towards  Kaiserslautem,  in  whicn  direction  it  appeared  t» 
beheading. 

Whflst  this  order  was  In  process  of  execution,  Moltke,  aware 
that  the  n.  army  was  behind  time  in  its  march,  issued  instructions 
to  Steinmetz  for  the  4th  of  August  which  entailed  ^i^^i^ 
a  withdrawal  to  the  rear,  the  idea  being  that  both  aSmm 
armies  should,  if  the  French  advanced,  fi^t  a  defensive  rn^ukk 
battle  in  a  adected  position  farther  back.    Stdnmetz  ^f^, 
obeyed,  though  bltteriy  resenting  the  idea  of  retreat.  Site* 
This  movement,  further,  drew  his  left  across  the  roads 
reserved  for  the  right  column  of  the  II.  army,  and  on  receipt 
of  a  peremptory  order  from  Prince  Frederick  Oiarles  to  evacuate 
the  road,  Stdnmetz  telegraphed  for  instructions  direct  to  the 
king,  over  Moltke^  head.    In  reply  he  recdved  a  telegram  from 
Moltke,  ordering  him  to  ctear  the  road  at  once,  and  coudied 
in  terms  whkh  he  considered  as  a  severe  reprimand.    An  ex- 
planatory letter,  meant  to  soften  the  rebuke,  was  delayed  in 
transmisdon  and  did  not  reach  him  till  too  late  to  modify  the 
ordexs  he  had  already  is^ed.    It  must  be  remSmb^ed  that 
Steinmetz  at  the  front  was  in  a  better  podtion  to  judge  the 
apparent  dtuation  than  was  Moltke  at  Mkinz,  and  that  all 
throul^  the  day  of  the  5th  <tf  August  he  had  recdved  intelli- 
gence indicating  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  French  army. 

The  news  of  the  German  victory  ai  Weissenburg  on  the  4th' 
(see  bdow)  had  in  fact  oompletdy  paralysed  the  French  head' 
quarter^  and  orders  were  issued  by  them  during  the 
course  of  the  5th  tooomccntratiB  the  whole  army  of  the     fjSJl*' 
Rhine  on  the  selected  position  of  Cadenbronn.  •  As  a     mfl.' 
preliminary,  Frossard's  corps  withdrew  from  Saar- 
brOcken  and  began  to  entrench  a  podtion  on  the  Spidiereh 
heights,  3000  yds.  to  the  southward.    Steinmetz,  therefbve,'bdng 
quite  unaware  of  the  scheme  for  a  great  battle  on  the  Saar  about 
the  i9th  of  August,  fdt  that  the  dtuation  would  best  be  met,- 
and  the  letter  of  his  instructions  sitxictiv  obeyed,  by  moving  hto 
whole  command  forward'  to  the  Une  of  the  Saar,  and  orders  to 
this  effect  were  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.    In  pursuance 
of  these  orders,  the  advance  guard  of  the  X4th  dividon  (Lieutenant- 
Gcsieral  von  Kameke)  reached  Saarforilcken  about  9  A.if.  on 
the  6th,  where  the  Germans  found  to  their  amazement  that  the 
bridges  were  intact    To  secure  this  advantage  was  the  obvfoua 
duty  of  the  commander  on  the  spot,  and  he  at  once  ordered  hie 
trTx>p6  to  occupy  a  line  of  low  hdg^  beyond  the  toivn*  t« 
serve  as  a  bridgehead.    As  the  leading  troops  deployed  on  the 
heights  Frossard's  guns  on  the  Spicheren  Plateau  opened  tee^ 
and  the  advanced  guard  battery  replied.    The  sound  of  these 
guns  unchained  the  whole  fighting  instinct  carefully  developad 
by  a  long  course  of  Prusdan  manoeuvre  tratnbig.  Everywhere, 
generals  and  troops  hurried  towards  the  cannon  thunder. 
Kameke,  even  more  in  the  dark  than  Stdnmetz  as  to  Moltke's 
intentions  and  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  attacked  at  cnoe^ 
predsdy  as  he  would  h»ve  done  at  manoeuvres,  aiid  in  hdl  «it 
hour  his  men  were  committed  beyond  recall.  As  each  fresh  ualt 
reached  the  fidd  it  was  hurried  Into  action  where  lu  servket 
^  This  was  theedebiated  "  hapcinedefeu  "  of  the  prfncs  imfolii' 
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mm  most  itetded,  and  hA  Creth  ftaaral  as  he  arrived  took  a 
■cw  view  of  tht  combat  aod  isstied  new  orden.  On  tJie  other 
aide,  Frossard,  knowing  the  strength  of  his  position,  called  on 
Us  neighbours  for  support,  and  determined  to  hold  his  ground. 
Victory  seemed  certain.  There  were  sufficient  troops  within 
easy  reach  to  have  ensured  a  crushing  numerical  superiority. 
But  the  other  generals  had  not  been  trained  to  mutual  support, 
and  thought  <nily  of  their  own  immediate  security,  and  their 
staffs  were  too  inexperienced  to  act  upon  even  good  intentions; 
and,  finding  himself  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  left  to  his  own 
devices,  Frossard  began  gradually  to  withdraw,  even  before  the 
pressure  ol  the  13th  G^man  division  on  his  left  flank  (about 
8  P.M.)  compdled  hia  retiremenL  Wneu  darkness  ended  the 
Vattk  the  Prussians  were  scarcely  aware  of  their  victoiy.  Stein- 
■leu,  who  had  reached  the  field  about  6  pji.,  rode  back  to  his 
headquarters  without  issuing  any  orders,  while  the  troops 
bivoiMcked  where  they  stood,  the  units  of  three  army  corps 
being  mized  up  in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  But  whona 
out  of  42,900  Prussians  with  lao  guns,  who  in  the  mocning  lay 
within  striking  distsnce  of  the  enemy,  no  fewer  than  27,000, 
with  78  g«na  were  actually  engaged;  of  the  French,  out  of  64,000 
with  sxo  guns  only  24,000  wiUi  90  guns  took  part  in  the  action. 
Meanwhile  on  the  German  left  wing  the  m.  army  had  begun 
ita  advance.    Eariy  on  the  4th  of  August  it  crossed  the  frontier 

and  fell  upon  a  French  detarhmmt  under  Abel  Douay» 
^   which  had  been  placed  near  Weissenbuii,  partly  to 

cover  the  Pigeonnier  pass,  bat  principally  to  oonsume 

the  supplies  accumulated  in  the  iittle  diwianfled 
fortress,  as  these  could  not  easily  be  moved.  Against  this  force 
ol  under  4000  men  of  aU  arms,  tbe  Germans  broiight  into  action 
successively  portions  of  three  corps,  in  all  over  25,000  jnen  with 
90  guM.  After  six  hours'  fighting,  in  which  the  Germans  lost 
some  1500  men,  the  gallant  renuunt  of  the  French  withdrew 
delibeaately  and  in  good  order,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
their  leader  at  the  critical  moment.  The  Germans  were  so  elated 
by  their  victory  over  the  enemy,  whose  strength  they  naturally 
overestimated,  that  they  forgot  te  send  csvaby  in  pursnit,  and 
thus  entirely  lost  toudi  with  the  enemy. 

Next  day  the  advance  was  resumed,  the  two  Bavarian  corps 
moving  via  MattstaU  through  the  foothills  of  the  Vosgcs,  the 
V.  coq)s  OB  their  left  towards  Preuschdorf ,  and  the  XL  Isrther 
to  the  left  again,  through  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Rhine  valley. 
The  4th  cavalry  diviskm  scouted  in  advance,  and  army  head- 
quarters moved  to  SuU.  About  noon  the  advanced  patiob 
discovered  MacMahoa's  corps  in  positioa  00  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saner  (pee  Wten:  Batth^.  Aa  his  army  waa  diipensd  over 
a  wide  area,  the  crown  prince  determined  to  devote  the  6tKtp 
ttmfgntrat^wfl  the  troops^  and,  probal^y  to  avoid  alarming  the 
enemy,  ordered  the  c&vaby  to  stand  fa^ 

At  nii^  the  outpoaU  of  the  L  Bavarians  and  V.  ooipa  on  the 
Sauer  saw  the  iirea  of  the  French  encampment  and  heard  the 
BoiM  of  railway  traffic,  and  rightly  co^JecUned  the  approach 
of  rrinforccment^  MarMahon  ha4  in  isct  determined  to  stand 
hi  the  very  formidable  positioD  he  had  selected,  and  he  counted 
on  receiving  su|)port  both  from  the  7th  corps  (two  divinons  of 
which  were  beif^raOed  up  from  Colmar)  and  from  the  5th  corps, 
which  lay  around  Bitcbe.  It  waa  also  quite  possible,  and  the 
aoondeit  strategy,  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  troopa  then 
fadag  the  Goman  L  and  IL  armies  to  his  aupport,  and  these 
WDuld  reach  him  by  the  8th.  He  waa  therefore  justified  in 
aooeplinc  battle,  though  it  waa  to  his  interest  to  delay  it  aa  long 
aa  possible. 

At  dawn  on  the  6th  of  August  the  commander  o£  the  V.  oorpa 
•otposta  noticed  certain  movements  in  the  French  Unas,  and  to 

clear  up  the  situation  brought  his  guns-  into  action. 
^    As  at  Spicheren,  the  sound  of  the  guns  set  the  whole 

machinery  of  battle  in  motion.  The  French  artillery 
bunediately  accepted  the  Pruisian  challenge.  The  L  Bavariana, 
havlig  been  ordered  to  be  ready  to  move  if  they  heard  artillery 
il«,  immediately  advanced  against  the  French  left,  encounlfring 
Pfcaently  s«ch  a  stubborn  resistance  that  patu  of  their  line 
iMsntogiVaway.    TU  Prussians  of  ^V.cotpsMt  that  thsy 


could  not  abandon  their  alllBs,  «m1  von  KIrchbach,  calBi^  on  tht 
XL  corps  for  support,  attacked  with  the  troops  at  hand.  When 
the  crown  prince  tried  to  break  off  the  fight  it  was  too  late. 
Both  sides  were  feeding  troops  into  the  firing  line,  ss  and  where 
they  could  lay  hands  on  than.  Up  to  2  9M,  the  French  fairly 
held  their  own,  but  shortly  afterwards  their  right  yielded  to  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  the  XL  corps,  and  by  3.30  it  was 
in  full  retreat.  The  centre  held  on  for  another  hour,  but  in 
its  turn  wss  compelled  to  yield,  sQd  by  4.30  all  orgaateed 
resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  d^br^  of  the  French  amy  wu 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Cverman  divisional  squadrons  towarda 
Reichshofen,  where  serious  panic  showed  itself.  When  at  this 
stage  the  supports  sent  by  de  FalUy  from  Bitche  came  on  the 
ground  they  saw  the  hopelessness  of  intervention,  and  retired 
whence  they  had  come.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  the  German 
4th  cavalry  division,  on  which  the  puxsuit  diould  have  devolved, 
had  been  forgotten  by  t|ie  German  staff,  and  dul  not  roadh  the 
iroot  before  darkness  ML  Out  of  a  total  of  8>,ooo  within  reach 
of  the  battlefield,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  brhiging  into  actiaa 
77,500.  The  French,  who  might  have  had  50,000  on  the  fidd, 
deployed  only  37,000,  and  these  suffered  a  collective  loss  of 
no  leas  than  2o,roo;  some  regiments  losing  up  to  90%  and  st0l 
retaining  some  semblance  of  dkdpline  and  order. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  the  remnants  of  the  French  army 
escaped.  When  at  length  the  4th  cavalry  division  had  succeeded 
hi  forcing  a  way  through  the  confusion  of  the  battlefield, 
all -touch  with  the  enemy  had  been  lost,  and  bdng  without 
fireanns  the  tioopers  were  checked  by  the  French  stragglen 
in  the  woods  and  the  villagea,  and  thus  failed  to  fstsblish  the 
tiuelineof  retreat  of  the  French.  Ultimately  the  Utter,  having 
gained  the  railway  near  Lun6vflle,  disappeared  from  the  German 
front  altogether,  and  all  trace  of  them  was  lost  until  they  wcee 
discovered,  about  the  26th  of  August,  forming  part  of  the  army 
of  Chikms,  whither  they  had  been  Oonveyed  by  rail  via  Paria. 
This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  strategical  value  ol  railways 
to  an  army  operating  in  its  own  country. 

In  the  abaence  of  all  resistanoe,  the  IIL  army  now  proceeded 
to  cany  out  the  <Mciginal  programme  of  marches  laid  down  la 
Moltke's  memorandum  of  the  6th  of  May,  and  marching  on  a 
broad  front  through  a  fertile  district  it  reached  the  line  of  the 
IfoaeQe  in  exrellmt  order  about  the  r7th  of  August,  'where  ft 
halted  to  await  (he  result  of  the  great  battle  of  Gravelolt»^ 
StPrivat. 

We  return  now  to  the  L  army  at  Saarbrttdtcn.  Its  poiitioa 
en  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August  gave  cause  for  the  grivm 
anxiety.  At  dayli^  a  dense  fog  lay  over  the  country, 
sad  throu^  Uie  aiist  sounds  of  heavy  firing  came 
fromthedirectionof  Forbach, where  French strsgi^ers  ii», 
had  rallied  during  the  ni^it.  The  confusion  on  the 
battlefield  was  appalling,  and  the  troopa  in  no  condition  to  §» 
forwud.  Except  the  3rd,  5th  and  6th  cavalry  divisions  aa 
closed  troopa  were  within,  a  day*a  march;  h»oe  StehwnHa 
decided  to  spend  the  day  in  reorganizing  his  infantry,  under 
cover  of  his  available  cavalry.  But  the  German  cavalry  and 
staff  were  quite  new  to  their  task.  The  6th  cavalry  dhrlsioa, 
which  had  bivouacked  on  the  battlefield,  sent  on  only  aae 
bri^de  towards  Forbach,  retainfng  tha  remainder  in  reserve. 
The  sth,  thinking  that  the  6th  had  already  nndotaken  aB 
that  was  necemaiy,  withdrew  behind  the  Saar,  and  the  srd, 
ahn  bdbdnd  the  Saar,  reported  that  the  country  hi  its  front  was 
ttnsttited  to  cavalry  movements,  and  only  sent  out  a  fawoflkew' 
patrob.  These  were  well  led,  but  were  too  few  in  number,  and 
their  reports  were  consequently  unconvlndng. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Stciametx  became  very  uneasy,  and 
ultimately  he  decided  to  concentrate  his  army  by  retiring  the 
Vn.  and  Vm.  corps  behhKl  the  river  on  to  the  I.  (which  had 
arrived  near  Sttarwub),  thus  clearing  the  Saarbrflcken-Mcts 
road  for  the  use  of  the  n.  army.  But  at  this  moment  Prince 
Frederick  Chariea  aaddenly  modified  his  viewft.  During  the  6th 
of  August  Us  aeci^^  had  repdrted  considerahle  Prea^  forces 
near  Bhche  (these  were  the  sth,  de  FaiU/s  earpa),  aad  early 
la  tht  aonlBg  af  Iht  7th  ha  raceivad  a  tskfraa  tm 
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ibfonning  him  that  MscMahon't  beaten  amy  was  retreating 
on  the  same  place  (the  troops  observed  were  in  fact  those  whlcii 
had  marched  to  MacMahon's  assistance).  The  prince  forthwith 
deflected  the  march  of  the  Guards,  IV.  and  X.  corps,  towards 
Rohrbach,  whilst  the  IX.  and  XII.  dosed  up  to  supporting 
distance  behind  them.  Thus,  as  Steinmet2  moved  away  to  the 
west  and  north,  Frederick  Charles  was  diverging  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  a  great  gap  was  opening  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
German  front.  This  was  dosed  only  by  the  m.  corps,  still  on 
the  battle-field,  and  by  portions  of  the  X.  near  Saargcmilnd,* 
wMlst  within  striking  distance  lay  230,000  French  tro(^, 
prevented  only  by  the  incapadty  of  their  chiefs  from  deliverfaig 
a  decisive  counter-stroke. 

Fortunatdy  for  the  Prussians,  Mdtke  at  M^inz  took  a  different 
view.  Receiving  absolutely  no  intdligence  from  the  front 
during  the  7th,  he  telegraphed  orders  to  the  I.  and  II.  armies 
(xo^5  p.u.)  to  halt  on  the  8th,  and  impressed  on  Steinmets 
the  necessity  of  employing  his«cavalry  to  dear  up  the  situation. 
The  I.  army  had  already  begun  the  marches  ordered  by  Stein- 
metz.  It  was  now  led  back  practically  to  its  old  bivouacs 
amongst  the  unburied  dead.  Prince  Frederick  Charies  only 
conformed  to  Moltke's  order  with  the  ^I.  and  X.  corps;  the 
reoiainder  executed  their  concentration  towards  ^  south  and 
east. 

During  the  night  of  the  7th  ol  August  Moltke  dedded  that 
the  French  army  must  be  in  retreat  towards  the  Moselle  and 
forthwith  busied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  fresh  tables  of 
march  for  the  two  armies,  his  object  being  to  swing  up  the  left 
wing  to  outflank  the  enemy  from  the  south.  This  work,  and 
the  transfer  of  headquarters  to  Homfaurg,  needed  time,  hence  no 
fresh  orders  were  issued  to  dther  army,  and  neither  commander 
would  incur  the  responsibility  of  moving  without  any.  The 
I.  army  therefore  spent  a  fourth  night  in  bivouac  on  tUc  battle- 
field. But  Constantin  von  Alvensleben,  commanding  the  III. 
corps,  a  man  of  very  different  stamp  from  Ins  colleagues,  hearing 
at  first  hand  that  the  French  had  evacuated  St  Avoid,  set  his 
corps  in  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  August  down 
the  St  Avold-Mct2  road,  reached  St  Avoid  and  obtained  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  French  were  retreating. 

During  the  9th  the  orders  for  the  advance  to  the  Moselle  were 
{ssued.  These  were  based,  not  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  where 
the  Fk-ench  army  actually  stood,  but  on  the  opinion 
Moltke  had  formed  as  to  where  it  oug^t  to  have  been 
on  military  grounds  solely,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  Frendi  staff  were  not  free  to  form  military  decisions 
but  were  compelled  to  bow  to  political  expediency. 

Actually  on  the  7th  of  August  the  emperor  had  decided  to 
attack  the  Germans  on  the  8th  with  the  whole  Rhine  Army, 
but  this  decision  was  upset  by  alarmist  reports  from  the  beaten 
army  of  MacMahon.  He  then  dedded  to  retreat  to  the  Moselle, 
as  Moltke  had  foreseen,  and  there  to  draw  to  himself  the  remnants 
of  MacMahon's  army  (now  near  Lun^viUe).  At  the  same  time 
be  assigned  the  executive  command  over  the  whole  Rhine  Army 
Co  Marshal  Bazaine.  This  retreat  was  begun  during  the  course  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  August;  but  on  the  night  of  the  9th  urgent 
tdegrams  from  Paris  induced  the  emperor  to  suspend  the  move- 
nsent,  and  during  the  xoth  the  whole  army  took  up  a  strong 
position  oa  the  French  Nied. 

Meanwhile  the  11.  German  army  had  recefired  Its  orders  tor 
march  in  a  line  of  army  corps  on'  a-  broad  front  in  the  general 
direction  of  Pont-&-MoQsson,  wdl  to  the  south  of  Metz.  The 
I.  army  was  to  follow  by  short  marches  in  Echelon  on  the  right; 
only  the  III.  corps  was  directed  on  Falkenberg,  a  day's  mj^ch 
farther  towards  Metz  along  the  St  Avold-Metz  road.  The 
movement  was  begun  on  the  loth,  and  towards  evening  tho 
French  army  was  located  on  the  right  front  of  the  n|.  corps. 
Tins  entirely  upset  Moltke's  hjrpothetis,  and  called  for  a  complete 
modification  of  his  plans,'  as  the  III.  corps  alone  could  not  be 
expected  to  realist  the  impact  of  Bazaine's  five  corps.  The  III. 
corps  therefore  received  orders  to  stand  fast  for  the  moment, 
4akd  tbe  remainder  of  the  n.  army  was  instnieted  to  wheel  to  the 
*  The  II.  corps  had  not  yet  ttthtd  from  Gsmmny. 


right  and  concenltrate  for  a  great  battle  to  the  east  of  Metz  oo 
the  i6th  or  X7th. 

Before,  however,  these  orders  had  been  recdved  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  French  completdy  changed  the  situation.  Tha 
Germans  therefore  continued  their. movement  towards  the 
Moselle.  On  the  13th  the  French  took  up  a  fresh  position  5  m« 
to  the  east  of  Metz,  where  they  were  located  by  the  CMsiky 
and  the  advanced  guards  of  the  I.  army. 

Again  Moltke  ordered  the  I.  army  to  observe  and  hold  the 
enemy,  wMbt  the  II.  was  to  swing  round  to  the  north.  The 
cavalry  was  to  scout  be]rond  the  Moselle  and  intercept  - 
all  communication  with  the  heart  of  France  (sec  Metz).  221illw* 
By  this  time  the  whde  German  army  had  imbibed  the  SSJ. 
idea  that  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  evadr  a  decisive  struggle.'  When  therefore  during'  the 
morning  of  the  X4th  their  outposts  observed  signs  of  retreat 
in  the  French  position,  their  impatience  a^d  no  longer  be 
restrained;  as  at  W6rth  and  Spicfaeren,  an  outpost  commander 
brought  up  his  guns, 'and  at  the  sound  of  their  £re,  every  tmit 
within  reach  spontaneously  got  under  arms  (battle  of  Cdombey- 
Bomy).  In  a  short  time,  with  or  without  orders,  the  I.^  VII., 
VIII.  and  IX.  corps  were  in  fuH  march  to  the  battle-field.  But 
the  French  too  turned  back  to  fight,  and  an  obstinate  engage 
ment  ensued,  at  the  dose  of  wfajcfa  the  Germans  barely  hdd 
the  ground  and  the  French  withdrew  under  cover  of  the  Meta 
forts. 

Still,  though  the  fighting  had  been  indedshre,  the  conviction 
of  victory  remained  with  the  Germans,  and  the  idea  of  a  French 
retreat  became  an  obsession.  To  this  idea  Moltke  gave  equressioli 
in  his  orders  issued  eariy  on  the  15th,  in  which  he  laid  dowa 
that  the  **  fruits  of  the  victory  "  of.  the  previous  evening  could 
only  be  reaped  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  towards  the  passages  of  the 
Meuse,  where  it  was  hoped  the  French  might  yet  be  overtaken. 
This  order,  however,  did  not  allow  for  the  hopeless  inability  of 
the  French  staff  to  regulate  the  movement  of  congested  masses 
of  men,  horses  and  vehides,  such  as  were  now  accumulated  in  the 
streets  and  environs  of  Metz.  Whilst  Bazaine.  had  come  to  no 
definite  decision  wither  to  stand  and  fig^t  or  continue  tp  retreat, 
and  was  merdy  drifting  under  the  Impressions  of  the  moment, 
the  ^Prussian  leaders,  in  particular  Prince  Frederick  Charies, 
saw  in  imagination  the  Frendi  colunms  in  rai^d  orderiy  move> 
ment  towards  the  west,  and  calculated  that  at  best  they  coohl 
not  be  overtaken  short  of  Verdun. 

In  this  order  of  ideas  the  whole  of  the  IL  army,  followed  on 
its  right  rear  by  two-thirds  of  the  I.  army  {{he  I.  corps  being 
detadied  to  observe  the  eastern  side  of  the  fortress),  were  poshed 
on  towards  the  Moselle,  the  cavalry  far  in  advance  towards  the 
Meuse,  whilst  only  the  5th  cavalry  division  was  ordered  to  scout 
towards  the  Metz- Verdun  road,  and  even  that  was  disseminated 
over  far  too  wide  ah  area. 

Later  in  the  day  (15th)  Frederid:  Charles  sent  orders  to  the 
m.  corps,  which  was  on  the  right  flank  of  his  long  line  oi  columns 
and  approaching  the  Moselle  at  Corny  and  Nov6ant,  to  march 
via  Gorze  to  Mars-la-Tour  on  the  Metz-Verdun  road;  to  the 
X.  corps,  strung  out  along  the  road  from  Thiaucourt  to  Pont- 
i-Mousson,  to  move  to  Jaroy;  and  for  .the  remainder  to  push  on 
westward  to  seize  the  Meuse  crossings.  No  definite  information 
as  to  the  French  army  reached  him  in  time  to  modify  these 
instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  5th'  (Rheinbaben's)  cavalry  <fivi»on,  at  about 
3  PM.  in  th^  afternoon,  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Frendi 
cavalry  in  the  vicinity  of  Mars-la-Tour,  and  gleaned  intelligence 
enough  to  show  that  no  'French  infantry  had  as  yet  reached 
RezonvUle.  The  commander  of  the  X.  ofups  at  Thiaucourt, 
informed  of  this,  became  anxious  for  the  security  of  his  flank 
during  the  next  day's  inarch  and  dedded  to  push  out  a  strong 
flanking  detachment  under  9on  Caprivi,  to  support  von  Rhdn> 
bcben  and  maintain  toudi  with  the  III.  corps  marching  00  his 
right  rear^ 

Von  Alvensleben,  to  ^dm  the  6th  cavalry  division  had  meim- 
while  been  assigned,  seems  to  have  received  no  local  intelligeiice 
whatsoever;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  i6tb  he  began  his  marcb 
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ia  two  columns,  the  6tb  division  on  Man4a-Tour,  the  5th 
towards  the  Rezonville-Vionville  plateau.  And  shortly  after 
9. IS  Ajc.  he  suddenly  discovered  the  truth.  The  entire  French 
ggtfif^  army  lay  on  his  right  flank,  and  his  nearest  supports 
riMiMh'  were  almost  a  day's  march  distant*  In  this  crisis  he 
Mmn^a*  made'  up  his  mind  at  once  to  attack  with  every 
^'^'*^*  availtble  man,  and  to  continue  to  attack,  in  the  con« 
viction  that  his  audacity  would  serve  to  conceal  his  weakness. 
All  d^  long,  therefore,  the  Brandenburgers  of  the  UI.  corps, 
supported  ultimately  by  the  X.  corps  and  part  of  the  IX., 
attadLcd  again  and  again.  The  enemy  was  thrice  their  strength, 
but  very  differently  led,  and  made  no  adequate  use  of  his 
superk>rity  (battle  of  Vionville-Macs-la  Tour). 

Meanwhile  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  at  Pont-H-Mousson, 
was  still  confident,  in  the  French  retreat  to  the  Meuse,  and  had 
even  issued  orders  for  the  X 7th  on  that  assumption.  Firing  h^d 
been  heard  since  9.15  km,,  and  about  noon  Alv^nslcben's  first 
report  had  reach^  him,  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  that  he 
realized  the  situation.  Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  covered 
the  1$  m.  to  Flavigny  over  crowded  and  difficult  roads  within 
the  hour,  and  on  his  arrival  al^undantly  atoned  for  his  strategic 
errors  by  his  unconquerable  determination  and  tactical  skill. 
When^  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting,  he  considered  the 
poution.  Cancdiing  all.  previous  orders,  he  called  all  troops 
within  reach  to  the  battle-field  and  resigned  himself  to  wait  lot 
them.  The  situation  was  indeed  critical.  The  whole  French 
army  of  five  corps,  only  half  of  which  had  been  engaged,  lay  in 
front  of  him.  His  own  army  lay  scattered  over  an  area  of  39  m. 
by  so^  and  only  some  20,000  ^e^  troops— of  the  IX.  corps-^ 
^^  could  reach  the  field  during  the  forenoon  of  the  X7th. 

lr\!^tC  He  did  not  then  know  that  Moltke  had  already  inter- 
vened and  bad  ordered  the  VII.,VIJI.  and  U.  corps* 
U>  his  assistance.  Daylight  revealed  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
both  men  and  horses.  The  men  lay  around  in  hopeless  confusion 
amongst  the  killed  and  wounded,  each  where  sleep  had  over- 
taken bim«  and  .  thus  the  extent  of  the  actual  losses,  heavy 
enough,  could  not  be  estimated.  Across  the  valley,  bugle 
sounfls  revealed  the  French  already  alert,  and  presently  a  long 
line  of  skirmishers  approached  the  Prussian  position.  But  they 
halted  jvst  beyond  lifle  range,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  they 
Wtfe  only  intended  to  cover  a  further  withdrawal.  Presently 
came  the  wekome  intdligmro  tbftt  the  reinforcements  were  well 
on  theiT  way. 

About  noon  the  king  and  Moltke  drove  up  to  the  ground, 
and  then  was  an  animated  discussion  as  to  what  the  French 
would  do  next.  Aware  of  their  withdrawal  from  his  immediate 
front.  Prince  Frederick  Cbarls  reverted  to  his  previous  idea 
and  insisted  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the  north, 
and  that  their  entrenchments  near  Point  du  Jour  and  St  Hubert 
(see  map  in  article  Metz)  were  at  most  a  rearguard  position. 
Moltke  was  inclined  to  the  same  view,  but  considered  the  alterna- 
tive possibility  of  a  withdrawal  towards  Metz,  and  about  2  p.h. 
orders  were  issued  to  meet  these  divergent  opinions.  The 
whole  army  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  6  am.  on  the  i8th  in  an 
Echelon  facing  north,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  in  either 
direction.  The  king  and  Moltke  then  drove  to  Pont-i-Mousson, 
and  the  troops  bivouacked  in  a  state  of  readiness.  The  rest 
of  the  X 7th  was  spent  in  restoring  order  in  the  shattered  UI. 
and  X.  corps,  and  by  nightfall  both  corps  were  rep(»rted  fit  f<Mr 
action.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  no  organized  cavalry 
reconnaissances,  and  no  intdligence  of  importance  was  collected 
during  the  night  of  the  X7th-x8th. 

Early  on  the  x8th  the  troops  began  to  move  into  position  ia 
the  following  order  from  left  to  right:  XH.  (Saxons),  Guards, 
XX.,  VIIL  and  VII.    The  X.  and  III.  were  reUined  in  reserve. 

'ne  idea  of  the  French  retreat  was  still  ippermost  in  the 
prince's  mind,  and  the  whole  army  therefore  moved  north. 
But  between  xo  and  xi  a.ic.  part  of  the  truth-^vis.  that  the 
Fmch  had  their  backs  to  Mets  and  stood  in  battle  order 

*  Of  the  I.  army  the  t.  corps  was  retained  on  the  east  side  of  Metz. 
The  II.  corps  belonged  to  the  II.  army,  bat  had  not  yet  reached  the 
froati 


from  St  Hubert  iu>rthwards— became  evident,  and  the  XI, 
army,  pivoting  on  the  I.,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  moved 
eastward.  Suddenly  the  IX.  corps  fell  right  on  the  ^^^1^  ^ 
centre  of  the  French  line  (Amanvillers),  an(}  a  most  ovvsMts- 
de^>crate  encounter  began,  superior  control,  as  before,  ^■f"^^ 
ceasing  after  the  guns  had  opened  fire.  Prince  Frederick  '^'^^ 
Charles,  however,  a  little  farther  north,  again  asserted  his  tactical 
ability,  and  about  7  p.m.  he  brought  into  position  no  less  than  five 
army  corps  for  the  final  attack.  The  sudden  collapse  of  French 
resistance,  due  to  the  frontal  attack  of  the  Guards  (3t  Privat)  and 
the  turning  movement  of  the  Saxons  (Roncourt),  rendered  the 
use  of  this  mass  unnecessary,  but  the  resolution  to  use  it  was 
there.  On  the  German  right  (I.  army),  about  Gravelotte,  all 
superior  leading  ceased  quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
night  the  French  still  showed  an  unbroken  front.  Until  midnight, 
when  the  prince's  victory  was  reported,  the  suspense  at  head- 
quarters was  terrible.  The  I.  army  was  exhausted, .  no  steps 
had  been  tak^n  to  ensure  support  from  the  IIL  army,  and  tb^ 
IV.  corps  (jU.  army)  lay  inactive  30  m.  away. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  discuss  the  much-disputed  point 
o!  Baz^ine's  conduct  in  allowing  himself  to  be  driven  back  into 
Metz  when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  great  ^__^^ 
opportunity  of  the  i6th  and  X7th  of  August.  He  imMttm, 
bad  been  appointed  to  command  on  the  loth,  but  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who  only  left  the  front  earhr  on  the 
x6th,  and  their  dislike  of  Bazaine,  exerdsed  a  disturbing  influence 
on  the  headquarters  staff  officers.  During  the  retreat  to  Metz 
the  marshal  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  inability  of  his  corps 
commanders  to'  handle  thdr  troops,  and  also  as  to  the  Ill-will 
of  the  staff.  In  the  drcumstances  he  fdt  that  a  battle  in  the 
open  fidd  could  only  end  in  disaster;  and,  since  it  was  proved 
that  the  Gennans  could  outmarch  him,  his  army  was  sure  to  be 
overtaken  and  annihilated  if  j^e  ventured  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  fortress.  But  near  Metz  he  could  at  least  inflict  very 
severe  ptunishment  on  his  assailants,  and  in  any  case  his  presence 
in  Metz  would  neutralize  a  far  superior  force  of  the  enemy  for 
weeks  or  months.  What  use  the  French  government  migh( 
choose  to  make  of  the  breathing  space  thus  secured  was  their 
business,  not  his;  and  subsequent  events  showed  that,  had  they 
not  foroKl  MacMahon's  hand,  the  exbtence  of  the  latter's 
nudeus  army  of  trained  tro(^  might  haVie  prevented  the 
investment  of  Paris.  Bazaine  was  condemned  by  court-martial 
after  the  war,  but  if  the  case  were  reheard  to-day  it  a  tatmm 
that  no  charge  of  treachery  could  be  sustained. 

On  the  German  side  the  victory  at  St  Privat  was  at  once 
foUowed  up  by  the  headquarters.  Early  on  the  xgth  the  invest* 
ment  of  Bazaine's  army  in  Metz  was  commenced.  A  Mw.army, 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse  (often  called  the  IV.),  was  as  soon  as 
possible  formed  of  all  troops  not  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  investment,  and  marched  off  under  the  command  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Saxony  to  discover  and  d^troy  the  remainder 
of  the  French  fidd  army,  which  at  this  moment  was  known  to 
be  at  Ch&lons. 

The  operations  which  led  to  the  cloture  of  MacMahon's  army 
in  Sedan  call  for  little  explanatioiL  Given  seven  corps,  each 
capable  of  averaging  x  5  m.  a  day  for  a  week  in  aucces-  CMouiMttm 
sion,  opposed  to  four  corps  only,  shaken  by  ddeat  SfSCy 
and  unable  as  a  whole  to  cover  more  than  5  m.  a  day, 
the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtfuL  But  Moltke's  method  ol 
conducting  <^>erations  left  his  opponent  many  openings  which 
could  only  bie  dosed  by  excessive  demands  on  the  msrrhing 
power  of  the  men.  Trusting  only  to  his  cavalry  screen  to 
secure  information,  he  was  always  without  any  definite  fixed 
point  about  which  to  manoeuvre,  for  whilst  the  reports  of  the 
screen  and  orders  based  thereon  were  being  transmitted,  the 
enen^y  was  free  to  move,  and  generally  thdr  movements  were 
dictated  by  poUtical  expediency,  not  by  calculable  military 
motives. 

Thus  whUst  the  German  army,  on  a  front  of  nearly  50  m., 
was  marching  due  west  on  Paris,  MacMahon,  under  political 
pressure,  wss  moving  parallel  to  them,  but  on  a  northerly  loute^ 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Meta. 
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So  tinespetted  was  this  move  and  so  unceruin  thb  tilbniiilfoB 
which  called  attention  to  k,  that  Mottke  did  not  ventiife  to 
Hiaog*  at  once  the  direction  of  march  of  the  whole  army,  hut 
ht  dhvcted  the  Army  of  the  Meuse  noithward  on  DamviDen 
and  ordered  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  detach  two  cotps  from 
the  forces  iavesttng  Meta  to  reinfoice  it.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  MacMahon's  move  had  succeeded,  and  the  opportunity 
cxbted  for  Basawe  to  break  out.  But  at  the  critical  moment 
Ihe  hopekss  want  of  real  efficiency  in  Ma^nfabon's  army  onn- 
|)elled  the  latter  so  to  delay  his  advance  that  it  became  evident 
to  the  Germans  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the 
pi.  army  to  maintain  the  direction  towards  Paris,  and  that 
the  probable  point  of  contact  between  the  Meuse  army  and  the 
FBBDch  lay  nearer  to  the  right  wing  of  the  UL  army  than  'to 
Nnce  Frederick  Charles's  investing  force  before  Mets. 

The  detachment  from  the  H.  army  was  therefore  counter- 
ttiandtd,  and  the  whole  III.  army  dmnged  front  to  the  north, 
wh9e  the  Metlae  army  beaded  the  French  off  from  the  east. 
The  latter  came  into  contact  with  the  head  of  the  French  columms, 
during  the  39th,-  about  Nouait,  and  on  the  30th  at  Buzancy 
(battle  of  Beaumont);  and  the  French,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  numben  combined  with  superior  mcnal,  were  driven  north- 
westward upon  Sedan  (q.v.),  right  across  the  front  of  the  tH. 
army,  which  was  now  rapid^  coming  up  from  the  sooth. 

During  the  31st  the  retreat  practScaUy  became  a  rout,  and 
Ihe  morning  of  the  ist  of  September  foond  the  French  crowded 
Mound  the  little  fortress  of  Sedan,  with  only  one  line  of  retreat 
to  the  north-west  still  open.  By  ti  a.m.  the  XI.  corps  (III. 
trmy)  had  already  dosed  thM  line,  and  about  noon  the  Saxons 
(Army  of  the  Meuse)  moving  round  between  the  town  and  the 
Belgian  frontier  joined  hands  with,  the  XI.,  and  the  drde  of 
investment  was  complete.  The  battle  of  Sedan  was  dosed 
about  4.1$  PJf.  by  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag.  Terms  were 
agreed  upon  durfaig  the  night,  and  the  whole  French  army, 
with  the  emperor,  passed  into  captivity.  (P.  N.  M.) 

Thus  in  fi^  w^ks  one  of  the  French  field  armies  wu  im» 
ptfsoaed  in  Meta,  the  other  destroyed,  and  the  Germans  were  free 
to  march  upon  Paris.  This  seemed  easy.  Therecould 
be  noorgaaized  opposition  to  their  progress,*  and  Paris, 
if  not  so  defenceless  as  in  1814,  was  more  populous. 
Starvation  was  the  best  method  of  attacking  an  over- 
crowded fortress,  and  the  Parisians  were  not  thought  to  be  proof 
against  the  deprivation  of  their  accustomed  luxuries.  Even 
If  oltke  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  October  he  wouM  be  "  shooting 
liares  at  Creisau,"  and  with  this  confidence  the  German  III.  and 
IV.  armies  left  the  vicinity  of  Sedan  on  the  4th  of  September. 
The  march  called  for  tK>  more  than  good  staff  arrangements,  and 
the  two  armies  arrived  before  Paris  a  fortnight  later  and  gradually 
wdtdM  the  place— the  m.  army  on  the  south,  the  IV.  on 
the  north  side— fak  the  last  days  of  September.  Headquartets 
were  established  at  Versailles.  Meanwhile  the  Third  Empire 
had  faUen,  giving  place  on  the  4th  of  September  to  a  republican 
(government  of  National  Defence,  which  made  its  appeal  to, 
and  evoked,  the  spirit  of  179a.  Henceforward  the  French  nation, 
whldi  had  left  the  conduct  0!  the  war  to  tlie  regular  army  and 
bad  been  little  more  than  an  exched  spectator,  took  the  burden 
Upon  Itself. 

The  regular  army,  indeed,  still  contafaied  mora  'than  .500,000 
men  (cMdly  recruHs  and  reservists),  and  90,000  saik>rs,  marines, 
doaaaden,  ftc,  were  also  available.  But  the  Garde  Mobile, 
framod  by  Matshal  Nid  in  x868,  doubled  thb  figure,  and  the 
addHion  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  called  fttto  existence  on  the  t  sth 
of  September,  and  induding  all  able-bodied  men  of  fvom  31  to 
60  yt$n  of  age,  more  than  trAled  it.  The  German  staff  had  of 
course  to  reckon  on  the  Garde  Mobile^  and  did  so  beforehand, 
but  they  wholly  underestimated  both  lu  effective  members  and 
its  witUngnesd,  while,  possessing  themselves  a  system  in  which 
an  the  m&Utary  elements  of  the  Genpan  nation  stood  dose  behind 

'  The  I3tb  corps  (Vinoy).  which  had  followed  MacMahon's  army 
at  some  distance,  was  not  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan, 
and  by  good  luck  as  well  as  good  management  evadeid  the  German 
pursuit  and  returned  safdy  to  Baris. 


the  troops  of  the  active  army,  they  Ignored  the  potentialities 
of  the  Garde  Nationale. 

Meanwhile,  both  as  a  contrast  to  the  events  tkit  centred  on 
Paris  and  because  in  point  of  lime  they  were  dedded  for  the 
most  part  in  the  weds  immediately  following  Sedan,  we  must 
briefly  aUude  to  the  sieges  conducted  by  the  Germans — Paris 
(q.9.),  Mets  (q.v.)  and  Bdfort  {q.t.)  excepted.  Old  and  ruined 
as  many  of  them  were,  the  French  fmtresses  possessed  consider- 
able impottance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans.  Strassburg,  In 
partictilar,  the  key  of  Abace,  the  standing  menace  to  South 
Germany  and  the  most  con^icuoua  of  the  spoils  of  Louis  XIV/s 
Raubkriegt,  was  to  obvious  target.  Operations  wete  begun/ 
^m  the  9th  of 'August,  three  days  after  WOrth,  General  v.  Werder*s 
corps  (Baden  troops  and  Prussian  Landwehr)  making  the  siege. 
The  F^end)  commandant.  General  Uhrich,  surrendered  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  sSth  of  September.  Of  the  stnaller 
fortrestes  many,  being  pradically  tmarmed  and  without  garrisons, 
capitulated  at  once.  Tout,  ddended  by  Major  Huck  «rith  3009 
mobiles,  resisted  for  forty  days,  and  drew  upon  itsdf  the  efforts 
of  13,000  men  and  too  guns.  Verdim,  commanded  by  General 
Gu^rin  de  Waldersbach,  held  out  till  after  the  fall  of  Mets.  Some 
of  the  fortresses  l]Hng  to  the  north  of  the  Prussian  Kne  of  advance 
on  Paris,  e.g.  Mdzi^res,  resisted  up  to  January  xSyx,  though  of 
course  this  was  very  laigely  due  to  the  <fiminut{cA  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  new  French  fidd  armies  in  October. 
On  the  9th  of  Sqstember  a  strange  inddent  took  place  at  the 
sui^render  of  Laon.  A  powder  magaaine  was  blown  up  by  the 
sotdiers  in  charge  and  300  French  and  a  fewOerman  soltUers  were 
killed  by  the  explosion.  But  as  the  Germaiis  advanced,  thdr 
lines  of  communication  were  thoroughly  orgunzed,  and  the  belt 
of  country  between  Paris  and  the  Prussian  frontier  subdued  and 
garrisoned.  Most  of  these  fortresses  were  small  town  enceintes, 
dating  from  Vauban's  time,  and  open,  under  the  new  conditions 
of  warfare,  to  con<:entric  bombardment  from  positions  formerly 
out  cK  range,  upon  which  the  besieger  could  pbu:e  as  many  guns 
as  he  chose  to  employ.  In  addition  they  were  usually  defident 
in  armament  and  stores  and  garrisoned  by  newly-raised  troops. 
Belfoit,  where  the  defenders  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
bedegers  out  of  bombarding  range,  aiid  Paris  formed  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  general  rme. 

The  polity  of  the  new  French  government  was  defined  by 
Jules  Favre  on  the  6th  of  September.  **  It  is  -for  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  has  declared  that  he  is  making  war  on  jj^ 
the  Empire  and  not  on  France,  to  stay  his  hand;  we  " « 
shallnotcedeaninchofourteiTitoiyoraftooeof  oar  ^J*^ 
fortresses."  These  proud  words,  so  often  ridlctded  *'*' 
as  empty  bombast,  were  the  pretade  of  a  national  effort  which 
re-estabUshed  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  aa  a  great  power,  eve» 
though  provinces  and  fortresses  were  ceded  in  the  peace  that  that 
effort  prov^  tmable  to  avert.  They  were  translated  into  acticn 
by  Lton  Gambetta,  who  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  baUooaron  the 
7th  of  October,  and  established  the  headquarters  of  the  ddence 
at  Toura,  where  already  the  "  Delegatiota  "  of  the  central  govern* 
ment— which  had  dedded  to  remain  in  Paris--4iad  concentrated 
the  machinery  of  government.  Thenceforward  Gambetta  and 
bn  prindpal  assistant  de  Freydnet  directed  the  whole  war  in 
the  open  country,  co-ordinating  it,  as  best  they  could  with  the 
precarious  means  of  <x>mmunication  at  thdr  disposal,  with 
Trocbu's  military  operations  in  and  rotmd  the  capital.  His 
critics— Gambetta's  personality  was  such  as  to  ensure  him 
numerous  enemies  among  the  higher  dvil  and  military  offidab, 
over  whom,  in  the  interests  of  La  PatHe,  he  rode  rough-shod— 
have  acknowledged  the  fact,  which  is  patent  enough  in  any  casc^ 
that  nothing  but  Gambetta's  driving  energy  enabled  France 
in  a  few  weeks  to  create  and  to  equip  twdve  army  corps,  repre* 
sentlng  thirty-six  divIsioAs  (600,000  rifles  and  1400  guns),  after 
an  her  organized  regular  fidd  troops  had  been  datroyed  or 
neutralized.  But  it  is  claimed  that  by  undue  inte^erence  with 
the  generals  at  the  front,  by  presuming  to  dictate  thdr  plans 
of  campaign,  and  by  fordng  them  to  act  when  the  troops  were 
unready,  GambetU  and  de  Fkeydnet  nullified  the  efforts  of 
tbemsdvts  and  the  test  of  tfct  astkm  and  subjected  Fn|M 
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to  a  humfluitiiig  ixtUy  of  pctce.  We  cannot  here  diBcuss  tfaa 
justice  or  injustice  of  such  a  general  condemnation,  or  even 
whether  in  individual  instances  Gaiirf>etta  trespassed  too  far  into 
the  special  domain  of  the  soldier.  But  even  the  brief  narrative 
given  below  must  at  least  suggest  to  Uie  reader  the  existence 
amongst  the  generals  and  higher  officials  of  a  dead  weight  of 
passive  resistance  to  the  Ddegation's  orders,  of  unnecessary 
distrust  of  the  qualities  of  the  improvised  troopa^  and  above 
all  of  the  utter  fear  of  responsibility  that  twenty  yean  of  literal 
obedience  had  bred.  The  closest  study  of  the  war  cannot  lead 
to  any  other  oonduswn  than  this,  that  whether  or  not 
Gambetta  as  a  8tiat^;ist  took  the  right  course  in  general  or 
in  particular  cases,  no  one  else  would  have  taken  any  course 
whatever. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Paris- hastened  its  preparations 
for  defence  to  the  utmost,  while  in  the  provinces,  out  of  reach 
of  the  German  cavalry,  new  anny  corps  were  rapidly  organized 
out  .of  the  few  constituted  regular  mnits  not  involved  in  the 
previous  catastrophes,  the  depot  troops  and  th(  mobile  national 
guard.  The  first-fruita  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  Beauce, 
where  early  in  October  important  masses  ojf  French  troops 
prepared  not  only  to  bar  the  further  progress  of  the  invader 
but  actually  tQ  relieve  Paris.  The  so-called  "  fog  of  war  " — 
the  armed  inhabitants,  fcancs-tireurs,  sedentary  national  guard 
and  volunteers^— prevented  the  German  cavalry  from  venturing 
far  out  from  the  infantry  camps  around  Paris,  and  behind  this 
screen  the  new  isth  army  corps  assembled  on  the  Loire.  But 
an  untimely  demonstration  of  force  alarmed  the  Germans, 
all  of  whom,  from  Moltke  downwards,  had  hitherto' disbelieved 
in  the  existence  of  the  French  new  formations,  and  the  still 
Imready  15th  corps  found  itself  the  target  of  an  eiqpedition  of 
the  I.  jBavarian  corp9,  which  drove  the  defenders  out  of  Orleans 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  while  at  the  same  time  another  expedition 
tvq;>t  the  western  part  of  Beauce,  sacked  ChAteaudun  as  a 
punishment  for  its  brave  defence,  and  returned  via  Charties, 
which  was  occupied. 

After  these  events  the  French  forces  disappeared  from  German 
fyes  for  some  weeks.  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  the  commander 
off  the  "  Army  of  the  Loire  "  (15th  and  x6th  corps),  improvised 
a'camp  of  instruction  at  Salbris  in  Sologne,  several  marches  out 
of  reach,  and  subjected  his  raw  troops  to  a  stem  regime  of  drill 
and  disdpfine.  At  the  same  time  an  "  Army  of  the  West "  began 
to  gather  on  the  side  of  Le  Mans.  This  army  was  almost 
iBiaginary,  yet  rumours  of  its  existence  and  numbers  led  the 
German  commanders  into  the  gravest  errors,  for  they  soon  came 
to  suspect  that  the  main  army  lay  on  that  side  and  not  on  the 
Loire,  and  this  mistaken  impression  governed  the  German 
dispositions  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  decisive  events  around 
Orleans  in  D^rcmber.  Thus  when  at  last  D'Aurelle  took  the 
offensive  from  Tours  (whither  he  had  transported  his  forces, 
now  xoo,ooo  strong)  against  the  positiMi  of  the  L  Bavarian  corps 
near  Orleans,  be  found  his  task  easy.  The  Bavarians,  out- 
numbered and  unsupported,  were  defeated  with  heavy  losses  ix^ 
the  battle  of  Coulmicrs  (November  9),  and,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  inexperience,  want  of  combination,  and  other  technical 
weaknesses  of  the  French,  they  would  have  been  .annihilated. 
What  the  results  of  such  a  victory  as  Coulmiers  might  have  been, 
had  it  been  won  by  a  fully  organized,  smoothly  working  army 
of  the  same  strength,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  As  it  was, 
the  retirement  of  the  Bavarians  rang  the  alarm  bell  all  alpng  the 
line  of  the  German  positions,  and  that  was  aU. 

Tlien  once  again,  instead  of  following  up  its  success,  the  French 
army  disapp^red  from  view.  The  victory  had  emboldened 
the  "  fog  of  war  "  to  make  renewed  efforts,  and  resistance  to 
the  pressure  of  the  German  cavalry  grew  da3^y  day.  The 
Bavarians  were  reinforced  by  two  Prussian  divisions  and  by  all 
available  cavalry  comman(h,  and  constituted  as  an  "army 
detachment  "  under  the  grand-duke  Friedrich  Franz  of 'Meckl^n- 
burg-Schwerin  to  deal  with  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  the  strength 
of  ^ich  was  far  from  being  accurately  known.  Meantime  the 
capitulation  of  MeU  on  the  s8th  of  October  had  set  free  the  i 
vttenns  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  best  troops  in  the  I 


Gennan  army,  for  field  <^>erations.  The  latter  were  at  first 
misdirected  to  the  upper  Seine,  and  yet  another  opportimity 
arose  for  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  But  D'AureUe 
utilized  the  time  he  had  gained  in  strengthening  the  army  and 
in  imparting  drill  and  discipline  to  the  new  units  which  gathered 
round  the  original  nucleus  of  the  15th  and  i6th  corps.  All  thi» 
was,  however,  unknown  and  even  unsuspected  at  the  Germaa 
headquarters,  and  the  invaders,  feeUng  the  approaching  crisis, 
became  more  than  uneasy  as  to  their  prospects  of  maintaining 
the  si^e  ol  Paris. 

At  this  moment,  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  genera) 
situation  was  as  follows:  the  German  III.  and  Meuse  armiej^ 
investing  Paris,  had  had  to  throw  off  important 
detadmients  to  protect  the  enterprise,  which  they  had 
imdertakcn  on  the  assumption  that  no  further  field 
armies  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  encountered.  The 
maintenance  of  their  communications  with  Germany,  relatively 
unimportant  when  the  struggle  took  place  in  the  circumstances 
of  field  warfare,  had  become  supremely  necessary,  now  that  tht 
army  had  come  to  a  standstill  and  undertaken  a  great  siege, 
which  required  heavy  guns  and  constant  replenishment  of 
ammunition  and  stores.  Hie  rapidity  of  the  German  invasion 
ha4  left  no  time  for  the  proper  organization  and  full  garrisoning 
of  these  communications,  which  were  now  threatened,  not  merely 
by  the  Aimy  of  the  Loire,  but  by  other  forces  assembling  on  the 
area  protected  by  Laagres  and  BeUort.  The  latter,  under 
General  Cambriels,  were  held  in  check  and  no  more  by  the  Baden 
troops  and  reserve  units  (XIV.  German  corps)  under  General 
Werder,  and  eventually  without  arousing  attention  they  werf 
able  to  sfixyd  40,000  men  to  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  This  army» 
still  around  Orleans,  thus  came  to  number  perhaps  150,000 
men,  and  opposed  to  it,  about  the  14th  of  November,  the  Ger- 
mans had  only  the  Army  Detachment  of  about  40,000,  the  U* 
army  being  still  distant.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
famous  Orleans  campaign  took  place.  After  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  with  many  misunderstandings  between  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Moltke  and  the  grand-duke,  the  Germans 
were  ultinmtely  victorious,  thanks  principally  to  the  brilliant 
fighting  of  the  X.  corps  at  Beaune-la-Rolande(a8th  of  November); 
which  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Loigny-Poupry  on  the  and 
of  December  and  the  second  capture  of  Orieans  after  heavy 
flighting  on  the  4th  of  December. 

The  result  of  the  capture  of  Orleans  was  the  severance  of  tbt 
two  wings  of  the  French  army,  henceforward  commanded 
respectively  by  Chanzy  and  BourbakL  The  latter  fell  back  at 
once  and  hastify,  though  not  closely  pursued,  to  Bourgts* 
But  Chanzy,  opposing  the  Detachment  between  Beaugency  and 
the  Forest  of  A^trchenoir,  was  of  sterner  metal,  and  in  the  five 
days'  general  engagement  luound  Beaugency  (Deoenber  7-11) 
the  Germans  gained  little  or  no  real  advantage. '  Indeed  their 
solitary  matierial  success,  the  capture  of  Beaugency,  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  French  there  were  subjected  10 
conflicting  ordon  from  the  military  and  the  governmental 
autliorities.  Chanzy  then  abandoned  little  but  the  field  of 
battle,  and  on  the  grand-duke's  representations  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  leaving  a  mere  screen  to  impose  upon  Bourbaki  (who 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  and  remained  inactive),  hurried 
thither  with  the  U.  army.  After  that  Chanzy  was  rapidly 
driven  north-westward,  thou^  always  presenting  a  stubborn 
front.  The  Delegation  left  Tours  and  betook  itself  to  Bordeaux* 
whonte  it  directed  the  government  for  the  rest  of  the  wac  Bat 
ail  this  continuous  marching  and  fighting,  and  the  growing 
severity  of  the  weather,  compelled  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  call  a  halt  for  a  few  days.  About  the  19th  of  December, 
therefore,  the  Germans  (II.  army  and  Detachment)  were  cloee^ 
up  in  the  region  of  Chartres,  Orleans,  Auxerre  and  Fontaine* 
bleau, Chanzy  along  the  riverSarthe  about  Le  Mansand  Bourbaki 
still  pa3»ve  towards  Bourge^. 

During  this,  as  during  other  halts,  the  French  government 
and  its  generals  occupied  themselves  with  fresh  plans  of  cam- 
paign, the  former  with  an  eager  desire  for  results,  the  latter 
(Chanzy  excepted)  with  many  misgivings.    Ultimately^  aod 
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UstOjt  H  ma  dedded  Ihat  BoarbtU,  whom  nothing  cooldiBcfve 
towards  Orleans,  should  depart  for  the  south-eas^,  with  a  view 
to  relieving  Belfort  and  striking  perpendicularly  against  the  long 
line  of  the  Germans'  communications.  This  movement,  bold 
to  the  point  of  extreme  rashness  judged  by  any  theoretical  rules 
of  strategy,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  de  Fr^ydnet. 
As  the  cxocutioa  of  it  fell  actually  into  incapable  hands,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  a  danzy 
or  a  Faidherbe  been  in  command  of  the  French.  At  any  rate 
it  was  vicious  in  so  far  as  immediate  advantages  were  sacrificed 
to  hopes  of  ultimate  success  which  Gambetta  and  de  Freydnet 
<fid  wrong  to  base  on  Bourbaki's  powers  of  generalship  Late 
in  December,  for  good  or  evil,  Bourbedu  marched  off  into  Franche> 
Cbmt£  and  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Ihe  Loire  campaign.  A 
mere  calculation  of  time  and  space  sufficed  to  show  the  German 
httdquarters  that  the  moment  bad  arrived  to  demolish  the 
stubborn  Chanzy 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  resumed  the  Interrupted  offensive, 
pushing  westward  with  four  corps  and  four  cavalry  divisions 
UMaMMm    ^^^  converged  oo  Le  Mans.    There  on  the  loth, 
xxth  and  i3th  of  January  1871  a  stubbornly  contested 
battle  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the  French,  who  owed  their 
defeat  solely  to  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Breton  mobiles.  These, 
alter  deserting  their  post  on  the  battlefield  at  a  mere  threat  of 
the  enemy's  infantry,  fled  in  disorder  and  infected  with  their 
terrors  the  men  in  the  reserve  camps  of  instruction,  which  broke 
up  in  turn.  But  Chanzy,  resolute  as  ever,  drew  off  his  field  army 
intaot  towards  Laval,  where  a  freshly  raised  corps  joined  him. 
The  prince's  army  was  far  too  exhausted  to  deliver  another 
effective  bk>w,  and  the  main  body  of  it  gradually  drew  back  into 
better  quarters,  while  the  grand  duke  departed  for  the  north 
Co  aid  In  opposing  Faidherbe    Some  idea  of  the  strain  to  which 
the  invaders  had  been  subjected  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  army  corps,  originally  30,000  strong,  were  in  some  cases 
reduced  to  10,000  and  even  fewer  bayonets.  And  at  this  moment 
Bourbaki  was  at  the  head  of  i2o/x)o  men!  Indeed,  so  threaten- 
ing seemed  the  situation  on  the  Loire,  thou^  the  French  south 
of  that  river  between  Gien  and  Blois  were  mere  isolated  brig^es, 
that  the  prince  hurried  back  from  Le  Kans  to  Orleans  to  take 
personal  command.   A  fresh  French  corps,  bearing  the  number 
a  5,  and  being  the  twenty-first  actually  raised  during  the  war, 
appeared  in  the  field  towards  Blois.    Chanzy  was  again  at  the 
bead  of   156,000  men    He  was  about  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  40,000  Germans  left  near  Le  Mans  whe|i  to  his  bitter 
d^appdntment  he  received  the  news  of  the  armistice     **  We 
have  still  France,"  he  had  said  to  his  staff,  undeterred  by  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  but  now  he  had  to  submit. 
for  even  tf  bis  improvised  army  waa  stili  cheesful,  there  were 
naany  significant  tokens  that  the  people  at  large  had  sunk  into 
apathy  and  hoped  to  avoid  worse  terms  of  peace  by  discontinuing 
the  contest  at  once. 

So  ended  the  critical  period  of  the  "  D^ease  nationale  "  It 
may  be  takea  to  have  lasted  from  the  day  of  Coulmiers  to  the 
last  day  ol  Le  Mans,  and  its  central  point  was  the  battle  of 
Beame-la-Rolande  Its  characteristics  were,  on  the  German 
side,  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  strategy  practised,  which 
twinnne  palpable  as  soon  as  the  orgaas  of  reconnaissance  met 
with  serious  resistance,  miifudgment  of  and  indeed  contempt 
ioB-tbe  fighting  powers  of  "  new  formations,"  and  the  rise  of  a 
apirit  of  ferodCy  in  the  man  in  tlw  ranks,  bom  of  his  resentment 
at  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  ceaseless  sniping  of  the 
fiaAc-tireur's  rifle  and  the  peasant's  sh<«>gun.  On  the  French 
aide  the  continual  efforts  of  the  statesmen  to  stimulate  the 
generals  todecisive  efforts,  coupled  with  actual  suggestions  as  to 
the  plane  of  the  campaign  tp  be  followed  (in  default,  be  it  said,  of 
the  generals  themselves  producing  such  plans),  and  the  pro- 
fessional soldiers*  distrust  of  half-trained  tioops,  acted  and 
reacted  upon  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  the 
po*werful,  if  disconnected  and  erratic,  forces  that  the  war  and 
the  Republic  had  unchained  As  for  the  sokUers  tbenuelves, 
their  most  conspicupus  qualities  were  their  uncomplaiaing 
endurance  of  fatigues  and  wet  bivouacs,  aad  in  action  thek 


capadty  for  a  single  great  effort  and  no  moie.  But  they  were 
unreliable  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  regular  general,  because 
they  were  heterogeneous  in  recruiting,  and  unequal  Inexperience 
and  military  qualities,  and  the  French  staff  in  those  days  was 
wlK^y  incapable  ol  moving  masses  of  troops  with  the  rapidity 
demanded  by  the  enemy's  methods  of  war,  so  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  wonder  more  at  their missiog 
success  or  at  their  to  neariy  achieving  it.  ^ 

The  decisk>n,  as  we  have  said,  waa  fought  out  on  the  Loire 
and  the  Sarthe.  Nevertheless  the  glorious  story  of  the  "  D^ense 
nationale"  includes  two  otheryimportant  campaigns — t^t  of 
Faidherbe  in  the  north  and  that  of  Bourbaki  in  the  east. 

In  the  north  the  organization  of  the  new  formations  waa 
begun  by  Dr  Testelin  and  General  Fane.  Bourbaki  heU  the 
command  for  a  short  time  in  November  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Tours,  but  the  active  command  in  field 
operations  came  into  the  hands  of  Faidherbe,  ageneral 
whose  natural  powers,  so  far  from  being  cramped  by 
years  of  peace  routine  and  court  repression,  had  been  developed 
by  a  career  of  pioneer  warfare  and  cdonial  administration. 
General  Farre  was  his  capable  chief  of  staff.  Troops  were  raised 
from  fugitives  from  Mets  and  Sedan,  as  well  as  from  depot  troops 
and  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  several  minor  successes  were  won  by 
the  national  tioops  in  the  Seine  valley,  for  here>  as  on  the  side 
of  the  Loire,  mere  detachments  of  the  investing  army  round 
Pads  weie  almost  powerlesst  But  the  capitulation  of  Metz 
came  too  soon  lor  the  full  development  of  these  sources  ol 
mMitaiy  strength,  and  the  German  I.  army  under  Manteuffd, 
released  from  duty  at  Metz,  marched  northeastward,  capturing 
the  minor  fcHtresses  on  ita  way.  Bef<ne  Faidherbe  assumed 
command.  Fane  had  fought  several  severe  actions  near  Amiens, 
butj  greatly  outnumbered,  had  been  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire  behind  the  Sommew  Another  French  general,  Briand, 
bad  also  engaged  the  enemy  without  sucocsa  near  Rouen. 
Faidherbe  aswtmed  the  conunand  on  the  3rd  of  December,  aad 
promptly  moved  forward.  A  general  engagement  on  the  little 
river  Hallue  (December  23),  east-aorth-east  of  Amiens,  waa 
fought  with  no  decisive  results,  but  Faidherbe,  feeling  that  his 
troops  were  only  capable  of  winning  victories  in  the  first  rush, 
drew  them  off  on  the  a4th.  His  next  effort,  at  Bapaflme 
(January  a-3,  1871),  was  move  successful,  but  its  effects  were 
counterbaUnced  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  P^ronne 
(Janiwiy  9)  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Onnans 
on  the  line  of  the  Somme.  Meanwhile  the  Rouen  troops  had 
been  contained  by  a  strong  German  detachment,  and  there  was 
no  further  diance  ^  auocouring  Paris  from  the  north.  But 
Faidherbe,  like  Chanzy,  was  far  fiom  despair,  and  in  qjiite  of  the 
defidencies  of  his  troops  in  equipment  (50^000  pairs  of  shoes, 
supplied  by  English  contractors,  proved  to  have  paper  so^, 
he  risked  a  third  great  battle  at  St  Quentan  (January  19).  This 
time  he  was  sevvely  defeated,  though  hb  losa  in  k3kd  and 
wounded  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Germane,  who  were 
commanded  by  Goebea.  Still  the  attempt  of  the  Germans  to 
surround  him  failed  aad  he  drew  off  his  forces  with  his  artillery 
and  trains  unharmed.  The  Germans,  who  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  solidity  of  his  army,  did  not  pursue  him  far, 
and  Faidherbe  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  effort  when  he  received 
orders  to  suspend  hostilities. 

The  last  episode  is  Bourbaki's  campaign  in  the  east,  with  iu 
mournful  dose  at  Pontadier  Before  the  crisb  of  Uie  last  week 
of  November,  the  French  forces  under  General  Cramer,  (^mbdels' 
suottssor,  had  been  so  far  successful  in  aalnor  enterprises  that, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  right  wing  of  the  Loire  army,  severed 
from  the  left  by  the  batde  of  Orleans  and  subsequentbr  hdd 
Inactive  at  Bourges  and  Nevcrs,  waa  ordered  to  Fzaacbe  Comt6 
to  take  the  offensive  against  the  XIY  corps  and  other  Geanan 
troops  there,  to  relieve  Belfort  and  to  strike  a  blow  aceoss  the 
invaders'  h'ne  of  communications.  But  there  were  many  delays 
in  execution.  The  staff  work,  which  was  at  no  timesat^faotory 
in  the  French  armies  of  1870,  was  complicated  by  the  snow, 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  Bourbaki,  a  brave  general  of  division  m 
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but  limoliite  and  pnteMlcma 
the  min  to  cope  with  Iht  situation.  Only  the  furiout  aninge  and 
pillcDt  endurance  of  hantships  ol  the  nuik  and  file,  and  the  good 
:]ualill«  oi  some  of  the  generals,  ndi  as  CUecbaBt,  Cttatt  and 
irslsSolEceniudi  as  Major  Brai;^  (ahtmrda 
nay),  lecurtd  «btt  mxcu  i 

Witder,  Uk  Cemun  amnntndcr,  oarned  el  the  hnpaa 
concetitntkiii  ol  the  Fimcfa,  encualed  Dijon  ind  Dtle  just 
7^  Umt  to  Bvotd  the  hlow  and  rafudly  drew  together 

1  incite  lorrts  b^od  the  Ognon  above  Veftoul.  A  fulv 
^  <*•  attack  on  one  of  his  dlvisiona  at  Vmentiel  (Januai^ 
'*''  cost  him  looo  pifsoOen  as  well  u  his  lulled  t 

mmnded,  asd  Bourlaki,  hading  lor  BeHbrt,  «u  actotU)' nearec 
to  the  loftren  than  the  Germa:  "^ 
»ai  waaled,  WeTder  (i^k>  had 
h!m»lf  and  had  received  both  encoutagemenl  and  llrinEent 
iiuimclions  todo  lo)  slipped  in  front  of  the  Frendi,uid 
a  ItHig  weak  line  of  defence  on  the  rtver  Lbalne,  almoK  wHhM 
cannon  (hot  of  Belfort.  The  curabroiB  Frmch  aim/  moved 
and  attacked  him  there  with  150,000  againut  60,000  (Junui? 
i;-i;,i87i).  It waiatlast repulsed, IhankachieflytoBoBHMki'a 
UubiUIy  to  handle  Ui  forces,  and,  to  the  bitter  diuppolatmetit 
d  oflicen  and  men  alike,  he  onlend  a  retreat,  leaving  Belfort 
to  It!  fate. 

Ere  this,  so  m^ent  Has  Ibe  HCesaity  of  asiisting  Werder, 
Manteoflel  had  been  placed  at  Ibe  head  of  a  nev  Army  of  the 
SoDth.  Bringingtnocorpsfromlliel.  army  opposing  Faldheibe 
and  calling  up  a  (hiid  from  the  armiei  around  Para,  and  a  fourth 
ftom  the  It.  army,  Manleufid  hurried  aouthvard  by  LangRl 
lotheSaAne.  Then,heBringof Werder'svieloryon th  " 
he  deflected  the  march  n  as  to  cut  oil  Boarbaki' 
drawing  ojt  (he  left  flank  guard  of  Ilie  latter  (commanded  with 
much  klal  and  little  teal  eSect  by  Garibaldt)  by  a  sharp  fi'  ' 
attack  on  Dijoa.  The  pmasure  o(  Werder  hi  f tont  and  Manleo 
In  flank  gradually  forced  the  now  ihomughly  dfetearlened 
French  Sarta  towurb  the  Swta  frontier,  and  BourbakI,  rtaliiing 
at  once  the  tuin  of  bi>  army  and  hi>  own  Incspadly  to  re-atabUtU 
Iti  elEdBocy,  shot  Jilmielf,  (boogh  not  fatally,  on  the  Jfilh  ' 
January  CUnchant.  Ua  aucc«9«,  acted  promptly  eoough 
feiAOv«  the  immediate  danger,  but  on  the  79th  he  waa  Inform 
of  the  aimbtice  whhont  at  the  UDH  time  being  told  thai  Bdfoit 
and  the  euiem  iheMre  of  war  had  been  on  JuUs  Favre'i  demand 
oipctMlr  Acepted  from  iti  i^ieration.'  Thus  On  French,  the 
Icsdera  dlatnoed  by  doubu  and  the  wom-ont  aoklien  fully 
aware  that  tba  war  was  practically  over,  stood  still,  while 
Manteoflel  completed  liifl  preparations  for  hemming  them  in. 
On  the  III  of  February  General  CUnchant  led  hii  troops  iolo 
Switaeiland,  when  they  wen  disanned.  Interned  and  well  cared 
for  by  the  aathoritles  of  the  neutral  sulo  The  leaitvard  fought 
a  last  action  with  the  advancing  Gemuu  before  puaing  the 
frontier  On  the  i6lh,  by  order  of  the  French  govsnmenl, 
BcUort  capllalated,  but  it  was  not  until  the  iiih  of  March  that 
the  Germans  toiA  poiaasclon  of  Bitdie,  Ibe  lltlU  fonregi  on  the 
Vom*,  where  in  the  early  dayi  of  the  war  dc  Fallly  had  lUus- 
trated  so  aiinally  the  want  of  cooctned  action  and  the  neglect 
at  ofHiortunitla  which  ^d  throughout  proved  the  hajie  of  tho 
French  armlea. 

The  kaaee  of  the  Gatwna  daring  the  whole  war  wcte  a8,ooo 
dead  and  ioi,aoo  wounded  end  dlnUed,  tbeae  of  the  French, 
rbom  died,  of  rickuae  and  mmidi,  as 
t)  and  14.3,000  wounded  and  diiabled. 
Tendered  to  the  Cennans  or  to  the  anibotities 
•e  doie  ct  the  war  there  were  still 
. . .    Tce*  not  immediately 
X  of  180.000  BOK.    In  this  oonneiion, 
ct  of  Cba  m^active  Dumarkal  yields  of  the  German 
n  oortdnl  normally  and  o(  the  French  improviaed  for 
T,  wi  quale  from  Berndl  iiaU  im  Kritff)  the 


I.  itegkcted  to  tnrorr 


a  of  (he 


_      4Wfloo 


Middle  of  November      ., 
After    ihe    surrender 

of    Paiii    and  Ibe 

dliarmament   of 

Bouifaild'a  amy    .      „     JM/uu         „      iiS^XO         „ 

IV  date  of  Ibe  armistfce  waa  Che  iSlh  of  January,  and  Chat 
of  the  ntificatlon  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt  the  jjrd  of  May 
1871 

BlILIOCUFHY.— The  lilenituiT  of  (he  war  is  ever  increailng  in 


_ u  kvvy,  Dtr  « 

(Berbflir^Ta-iSBi,  Eiwluh  and  French  iran^latioiu) ,  mDmuapfii 
of.  Ihe  German  Kutral  staff  (jrr..{,i«£*,  Eixuhit-Apti,) :  KaaZ 

and  Cuuiik/u  Sctn/km  its  G   F   U  GrafiH  •.  UiVlu  {BaVn. 

,    1; '■-''— 'hiMory.iaCww.  A  la^o-jiH  (Paris. 

nMHtaccuraleatcoum);  P  LeUutcwt 
ili,  Hal.  dt  la  (lum  di  1S70-1S71  (Parii.  1901-19117); 
..    ,          VerruMS,  .^ufmr  ibtr  den  Knet  aui  CrandUrt 

i»79-l^t  (BiTlin,  ig^a-iSge:.-  C.CaidiBalvaiiVVkldeta,JCnkieb 
Tagt  idto-iSji  IFrncb  tcaiulatioa,  Jttmtht  erituutt).  EvenU 
-_„j^-.  .u „  j^,  ^,1,  „  ^   Bembardi,  ZnuJun  nd 


(Ccneial  Palat) 
Verdydi   '■ 


•X  Fappfli  milUaira  iSftt-j 


-j^oa'arij,t«7i: 


PHARCfHS  DB  REDKHiTBAD,  HICOUI  LOOU,  Cotmr 
(1750-1818),  French  auiesman  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Sabi* 
near  RocUnain  Lorraine  on  the  17th  of  April  1750,  theaoDofB 
school-teacher.  He  sliidied  ai  the  Jesuit  ctJIege  of  Neafdttttsn 
in  the  Voiges,  and  at  (he  age  of  fourteen  puhliihed  a  vulnnc 
of  poetry  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  RoHoean  and  of 
Voltaire.  Neufchileau  conferred  on  hfan  iu  name,  and  ha  waa 
elected  member  ol  some  of  Ihe  principal  academies  of  Ftance. 
In  1 783  he  was  named  fracutem-itnlral  to  the  dniadl  of  Santo 
Domingo  He  had  previouBly  been  enjjagcd  on  a  tranilatfcn 
of  ArioMo,  which  he  finished  before  Iu  retam  Ic  Fraiuc  fiva 
yean  afierwarda,  bat  It  perished  during  the  abijinrred!  lAiefa 
DCdtrred  during  his  voyage  fume.  Afiv  (he  Revolution  hn 
was  elected  deputy  lappUaiil  to  ihe  National  Aaaembly.  mm 
charg^  with  the  oiganizatiDn  of  the  Department  ol  the  Voage^ 
and  was  elected  later  Co  the  Lc^blative  Asvmhly,  of  «U(±  be 
Gi«  became  Becrrtmy  and  then  president  In  1793  ha  waa 
inpiiaoneit  on  account  of  the  pcjitical  sentlmeata.  in  realiiy 
very  Innocent,  of  hli  drama  Pamtla  m  la  eirlu  ttcamptHitt 
(ThUcn  dela  Nation,  lal  August  1793),  but  was  set  free  a  few 
days  afterwards  al  the  revolution  of  the  gth  Thennldor  In 
1797  be  beiame  minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  office  h* 
dislingirished  himself  by  the  thoroughnesa  of  his  adningMialioa 
in  all  departments.  IC  Is  to  him  that  France  owes  Its  (ystcn 
ol tnknd  navigatimi.    HeinauguratedthBUiHumafthaLouvie, 
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aad  Wtt  one  of  tho  promoters  of  the  fiist  univenal  exhibttioa 
of  induBtxial  products.  From  1804  to  z8o6  he  was  president 
of  the  Senste,  and  in  that  capacity  the  duty  devolved  upon 
Un  of  solidting  Napoleon  to  aamim^l  the  title  of  emperor  In 
1808  be  recdved  the  dignity  of  count.  Retiring  from  public 
Ufe  in  x8i4,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  the  study  of  agriailtuze, 
until  Ids  death  on  the  loth  of  January  1828. 

Francois  de  Neufch&teau  had  very  multiforious  accomplish- 
ments, and  interested  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  what  he  did  as  a  statesmaji  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  the  industries  c^  France. 
His  maturer  poetical  produaions  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of 
those  of  his  early  years,  for  though  some  of  his  verses  have  a 
superficial  elegance,  his  poetry  generally  lacks  force  and  originality. 
He  bad  considerable  qualifications  as  a  grammarian  and  critic, 
as  is  witnessed  by  his  editions  of  the  PnmnciaUs  and  Petuies 
of  Pascal  (Paris,  1822  and  1826)  and  Gil  Bias  (Paris,  1820)  His 
principal  poetical  works  are  Poisies  diperses  (1765),  Ode  sUt  Us 
ParUments  (1771);  Nouveaux  Conies  moroMM  (17S1);  Les  Yasges 
(1796);  Paides  et  amies  (1814),  and  Les  Tropes,  ou  les  figures  de 
mots  (1817).  He  was  also  the  author  oi  a  large  number  of 
woriu  on  agriculture 

See  RoeueU  des  UUres,  ekculaires,  disceurs  et  antres  actes  publics 
imcmis  du  Cte   Francois  pendant  ses  deux  exercius  du  mmistire  de 
I'tnUrieur  (Paris,  An.  vii.-viii ,  a  vols.) ;   Notice  biographt^ue  sur  M 
U  comte  Francois  de  Neufchdteau  (1828).  by  A   F   de  Sillery;   H 
Bonnelier,  Mimoires  star  Fronfois  de  Neufchdteau  (Paris,  1829), 

i,  Lamouceux,  Notiu  kistorique  et  Ittthaire  sur  la  me  et  les  icrits  de 
roiifoif  de  Neufchdteau  (Pans,  18^3) ,  E  Meaumc.Fitude  ktstort^ 
et  biograpkique  sur  les  Lorrains  rivolutionnaires'  Paltssot,  OrSgptre, 
Francois  de  Neufchdteau  (Nancy,  1882):  Ch  Simian.  Francois  de 
Neufchdteau  et  les  exposUums  (Paris,  1889) 

FRANCONIA  (Ger  Frankem),  the  name  of  one  of  the  stera- 
duchies  of  medieval  Germany  It  stretched  along  the  valley  of 
the  Main  from  the  Rhine  to  Bohemia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Saxony  and  Tburingia,  and  on  the  south  by  Swabia 
and  Bavaria.  It  also  included  a  district  around  Mainz,  ^ires 
and  Worms,  <m  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  The  word  Franconia, 
first  used  in  a  Latin  charter  of  1053,  was  applied  like  the  words 
PranUf  Pranda  and  Franken,  to  a  portion  of  the  land  occujMed 
by  the  Franks. 

About  the  dose  of  the  5th  century  this  territory  was  conquered 
by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Saltan  Franks,  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  at  a  later  period  came  under 
the  rule  of  Charlemagne.  After  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843 
it  became  the  centre  of  the  East  Prankish  or  German  kingdom, 
and  in  theory  remained  so  for  a  long  period,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  most  important  of  the  duchies  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Carding^  empire.  The  land  was  divided  into  counties,  or 
gauon,  which  were  ruled  by  counts,  prominent  among  whom 
were  members  of  the  families  of  Cooradine  and  Babenberg,  by 
whose  feuds  it  was  frequently  devastated.  Conrad,  a  membor 
of  the  former  family,  who  took  the  title  of  "  duke  in  Franconia  " 
about  the  year  900,  was  chosen  German  king  in  9x1  as  the 
representative  of  the  foremost  of  the  German  races.  Conrad 
handed  over  the  chief  authority  in  Franconia  to  his  brother 
Eberhard,  who  remained  on  good  terms  with  Conrad's  successor 
Henry  I  the  Fowlervbut  rose  against  the  succeeding  king.  Otto 
the  Great,  and  was  killed  in  buttle  in  939,  when  his  territories 
were  divided.  The  influence  of  Franconia  began  to  decline 
under  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  house  It  lacked  political  unity, 
had  no  opportunities  for  extension,  and  soon  became  divided 
into  Rhenish  Franconia  (Fratuia  rhenensis,  Ger  Rheinfranken) 
and  Eastern  Franconia  {Francia  oriental  is,  Ger  Ostfranken). 
The  OKMt  influential  family  in  Rhenish  Franconia  was  that  of 
the  SaUans,  the  head  of  which  early  in  the  lotb  century  was 
Conrad  the  Red,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  son-in-law  of  Otto  the 
Great.  This  Conrad,  his  son  Otto  and  his  grandson  Conrad 
are  sometimes  called  dukes  of  Franconia,  and  in  1024  his  great- 
grandson  Conrad,  also  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  German 
king  as  Conrad  II  and  founded  the  line  of  Franconian  or  Salian 
emperors.  Rhenish  Franconia  gradually  became  a  land  of 
tree  towns  and  lesser  nobles,  and  under  the  earlier  Franconian 


emperors  sections  passed  to  the  count  palatliie  of  thd  Rhiae, 
the  archbishop  of  Mains,  the  bishops  of  Worms  and  Sfrfres 
and  other  clerical  and  lay  nobles;  and  the  name  Franconia, 
or  Francia  orieiUalis  as  it  was  then  called,  was  confined  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  duchy.  Clerical  authority  was  becoming 
predominant  in  this  region.  A  series  of  charters  dating  from 
82a  -to  1025  bad  granted  considerable  powers  to  the  bishops  of 
WOrsburg,  who,  by  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  poesosed 
judicial  authority  over  the  whde  of  eastern  Franconia.  The 
duchy  was  ncMninally  retained  by  the  emperors  in  their  own 
hands  until  X115,  when  the  empenv  Heniy  V.,  wishing  to  curb 
the  episcopal  influence  in  this  neighbourhood,  appointed  his 
nephew  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  as  duke  of  Franconia.  Conrad's 
son  Frederick  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Rothenburg  instead  of 
duke  of  Franconia,  but  in  X196,  on  the  death  of  Cxmrad  of 
Hohenstaufen,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  L,  the  title  fell 
into  disuse.  Meanwhije  the  bishop  of  Wttrzburg  had  regained 
his  former  power  in  the  duchy,  and  this  was  confirmed  in  1168 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

The  title  remained  in  abeyance  until  the  early  years  of  the 
X5th  century,  when  it  was  assumed  by  John  II.,  bishop  of  Wttrs- 
burg,  and  retained  by  his  successors  until  the  bishopric  was 
secularized  in  1802.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  were  united" 
with  Bavaria,  and  the  name  Franconia  again  fell  into  abeyance 
It  was  revived  in  1837,  when  Louis  L,  king^of  Bavaria,  gave  to 
three  northern  portions  of  his  kingdom  the  names  of  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower  Franconia.  In  1633  Bemhard,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  hoping  to  create  a  prindpality  for  himself  out  of  the 
ecdesiastical  lands,  had  taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Franconia, 
but  his  hopes  were  destroyed  by  his  defeat  at  N5rdlingen  in  1634. 
When  Germany  was  divided  into  circles  by  the  emperor  Maxi« 
milian  I.  in  1500,  the  name  Franconia  was  given  to  that  circle 
which  induded  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  duchy.  The  lands 
formerly  comprised  in  the  duchy  of  Fij^nconia  are  now  divided 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wttrttemberg,  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau. 

See  J  G  ab  Eckhart.  Commentarii  de  rebus  Franciae  onentalts  et 
eptscopatus  WircAwgensis  (WOrzburg,  1720);  F  Stdn,  Geschichte 
Franhens  (Schweinfurt,  i885-i886>;  T.  Henner,  Die  herto^teho 
Gewalt  dtr  Btsckdfe  von  Warwburg  (y/IXniMrgt  1874). 

FRANCS-ARCHERS.  The  institution  of  the  francs-archers 
was  the  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  regular  infantry  in 
France.  TbeywerecreatedbytheordinanceofMontils-les-Tours 
on  the  28th  of  August  1448,  which  prescribed  that  in  each  parish 
an  archer  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  apt  in  the  use 
of  arms;  this  archer  to  be  exempt  from  the  toillo  and  certain 
obligations,  to  practise  shooting  with  the  bow  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days,  and  to  \uM  himself  ready  to  march  fully  equipped 
at  the  first  stgnaL  Under  Charies  VU.  the  francs-arckers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  numerous  battles  with  the  English^ 
and  assisted  the  king  to  drive  them  from  France.  During  the 
succeeding  reigns  the  institution  languished,  and  finally  dis- 
appttred  in  the  middle  of  the  z6th  century     The  francs-arckers 

were  also  called  francs-taupins. 

See  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  milicefranfaise  (1721) ;  and  E.  Boutaric» 
Institutions  militaires  de  la  Prance  avant  les  (Ernies  permanentes  (1863) 

FRANCS -TIRBURS  ("Free-Shooters"),  irregular  troops, 
almost  exclusively  infantry,  employed  by  the  French  inth  ^  war  of 
1S70-1871  They  were  originally  rifle  dubs  or  unofficial  ^fttary 
societies  formed  in  the  east  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  LtHltom- 
burg  crisis  of  1867.  The  members  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  praaice  of  riflc-shooling,  and  were  eiq^ected  in  war  to  act 
as  light  Uoops.  As  under  the  then  system  of  conscription  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation's  miliury  energy  was  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  the  francs-tireurs  were  not  only  popular,  but  eflSdent 
workers  in  their  sphere  of  action.  As  they  wore  no  uniforms, 
were  armed  with  the  best  existing  rifles  and  elected  their  own 
officers,  the  government  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  the 
societies,  which  were  at  once  a  valuable  asset  to  the  armed 
strength  of  France  and  a  possible  menace  to  internal  order, 
under  military  disdpline  This  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
sodeties,  to  their  sorrow  as  it  turned  out,'  for  the  Germans  treated 
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captured  fnncs-t&nettn  t$  inesponsible  non-combaUnts  found 
with  anif  in  thdr  hands  and  usually  exacted  the  death  penalty. 
In  July  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  societies  were  brou^t 
under  the  contrcri  of  the  minister  ol  war  and  organized  for  field 
aarvfee,  but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  November — by  which 
time  the  levSe  en  masse  was  in  force — that  they  were  i^aced  under 
the  orders  of  the  generals  in  the  field.  After  that  they  were 
sometimes  organised  in  large  bodies  and  incorporated  in  the  mass 
of  the  armies,  but  more  usually  they  continued  to  work  in  small 
bands,  blowing  up  culverts  on  the  invaders'  lines  of  communica- 
tion,  cutting  off  small  reconnoitring  parties,  surprising  small 
posts,  &c.  It  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Germans,  that 
though  the  francs-tireurs  did  relatively  little  active  mischief, 
they  paralysed  large  detachments  of  the  enemy,  contested  every 
step  of  his  advance  (as  in  the  Loire  campaign),  and  prevented 
him  from  gaining  information,  and  that  their  soldieriy  qualities 
inproved  with  experience  Their  most  celebrated  feau  were  the 
tdowing  up  of  the  Moselle  railway  bridge  at  Fontenoy  on  the  2  2nd 
of  January  187 1  (see  Les  Chasseurs  des  Vosges  by  Ueut.-Colond 
St  £lienne,  Toul,  1906),  and  the  herc^c  defence  of  ChAteaudun 
by  Lipowski's  Paris  corps  and  the  francs-tireurs  of  Cannes  and 
Nantes  (October  18, 1870)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  original 
members  of  the  rifle  clubs  were  joined  by  many  bad  characters, 
but  the  patriotism  of  the  majority  was  unquestionable,  for  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  Germans  to  those  francs-tireurs  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  severity  of  the  German  reprisals  is  itself 
the  best  testimony  to  the  fear  and  anxiety  in^ired  by  the  presence 
of  active  bands  of  francs-tireurs  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear  of  the 
invaders. 

FRANEKER,  a  town  m  the  province  of  Frjesknd,  Holland, 
5  m  E.  of  Harlittgen  on  the  railway  and  canal  to  Leeuwarden 
Pop.  (1900)  7187  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Frisian  nobility,  many  of  whom  had  thdr  castles  here,  and  it 
possessed  a  cdebrated  university,  founded  by  the  Frisian  estates 
in  1585.  This  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  x8ix,  and  the 
endowments  were  diverted  four  years  later  to  the  support  of  an 
athenaeum,  and  afterwards  of  a  gymnasium,  with  which  a 
physiological  cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden  are  connected. 
Franeker  also  possesses  a  town  hall  (1591),  which  contains  a 
planetarium,  made  by  one  Else  Eisinga  in  1774-1881.  The 
fine  observatory  was  founded  about  178a  Tlie  church  of  St 
Martin  (1420)  contains  several  fine  tombs  of  the  15th- 17th 
centuries,  llie  indu^rics  of  the  town  indude  silk-weaving, 
wooUen<«pinning,  shipbuilding  and  pottery-making.  It  is  also 
a  considerable  niarket  for  agricultural  produce. 

PRANK,  JAKOB  (1726-1791),  a  Jewish  theologian,  who 
founded  in  Poland,  in  the  iniddle  of  the  18th  century,  a  sect 
iidiich  emanated  from  Judaism  but  ended  by  merging  with 
Qiristianity.  The  sect  was  the  outcome  of  the  Messianic 
mysticism  of  Sabbetai  Zebi.  It  was  an  antinomian  movement 
in  whidi  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  law  was  hdd  to  be  super- 
seded by  perM>nal  freedom.  The  Jewish  authorities,  alarmed 
at  the  monl  laxity  which  resulted  from  the  emotional  rites  of 
the  Frankists,  did  their  utmost  to  mppress  the  sect.  But  the 
latter,  posing  as  A  anti-Talmudlc  protest  in  behalf  of  a  spiritual 
rdigioD,  won  a  certain  amount  of  public  sympathy.  There  was, 
however,  no  deep  sincerity  in  the  tenets  of  the  Frankists,  for 
though  in  1759  they  were  baptized  en  masse,  amid  much  pomp, 
the  Church  soon  became  convinced  that  Frank  was  not  a  genuine 
convert.  Ha  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  on  his 
release  hi  1763  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  patronized  hhn, 
regarding  him  as  a  propagandist  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
He  thenccf6rth  lived  in  state  as  baron  of  Offenbach,  and  on  his 
death  (i  791)  his  daughter  Eva  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  sect. 
The  Franki^  gradually  merged  in  the  general  (Hiristian  body,  the 
movement  leaving  no  permanent  trace  in  the  synagogue.  (I  A.) 

FRANK-AUIOIGN  (liUra  eUemosyna,  free  alms),  in  the  English 
law  of  real  property,  a  spedes  of  spiritual  tenure,  whereby  a 
religious  cor^ration,  aggregate  or  sole,  holds  lands  of  the  donor 
to  them  and  thdr  successors  for  ever.  It  was  a  tenure  dating 
from  Saxon  times,  hdd.  not  on  the  ordinary  feudal  conditions, 
but  discharged  of  all  services  except  the  trinoda  necessUas 


But "  they  which  hold  in  frank-almoign  are  bound  of  right  before 
God  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  masses  and  other  divine  services 
for  the  souls  o(  thdr  grantor  or  feoffor,  and  for  the  aoids  of  their 
hdrs  which  are  dead,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  good  life  and 
good  health  of  their  heirs  which  are  alive.  And  therefore  they 
shall  do  no  fealty  to  their  lord,  because  that  this  divine  service 
is  better  for  them  bdore  God  than  any  doing  of  fealty  "  (Litt 
s.  X35).  It  was  the  tenure  by  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  their  lands,  it  was  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  the  statute  12  Car.II.  c  24  (1660),  by  which 
the  other  andent  toiures  were  abolished,  and  it  is  the  tenure  by 
which  the  parochial  deigy  and  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosy- 
nary foundations  hold  their  lands  at  the  present  day.  As  a  form 
of  donati<Mi,  howe\'er,  it  came  to  an  end  by  the  pasdng  of  the 
statute  Quia  Bmpteres,  for  by  that  statute  no  new  tenure  of 
frank-almoign  could  be  created,  except  by  the  crown. 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Lam,  where  the  hist(»y 
of  frfnk-almoign  is  given  at  length. 

FRANKEL,  ZBCRARIAS  (1801-1875),  Jewish  theologian,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Breslau  school  of  "  historical  Judaism." 
This  school  attempts  to  harmonize  critical  treatment  of  the  docu* 
ments  of  rdigion  with  fidelity  to  traditional  bdids  and  observ- 
ances. For  a  time  at  least,  the  compromise  succeeded  in  staying 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Judaism. 
Fxankd  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  them 
Septuaginl  Studies,  an  Introduction  to  the  liishnah  (1859),  and 
a  dmilar  work  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud  ( 1870)  He  also  edited 
the  Monatsschrtjt,  devoted  to  Jewish  learning  on  modem  lines. 
But  his  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  on  his  headship  of  the  Breslau 
Seminary  This  was  founded  in  1854  for  the  training  of  rabbis 
who  should  combine  their  rabbinic  studies  with  secular  courses 
at  the  university  The  whole  character  of  the  rabbinate  has  been 
modified  under  the  influence  of  this,  the  first  seminary  of  the 
kind.  (I  A.) 

FRANKENBERO,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Zschopau,  7  m  N  E.  of  Chemnitz, 
on  the  railway  Niederwiesa-Rosswehu  Pop .  (1905)  r3;303.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  large  Evangelicd  parish  church, 
restored  in  1874-1875,  and  the  town-hall.  Its  industries  indude 
extensive  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  dydng,  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes,  furniture  and  cigars,  iron-founding  and 
machine  building  It  b  well  provided  with  schools,  indudlng 
one  of  weaving. 

FRANKENHAU8EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  on  an  artifiaal  arm  of  the  Wipper, 
a  tributary  of  the  Saale,  36  m  N.N.E  of  Gotha.  Pop  (1905) 
6534,  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  latter  mostly 
rebuilt  since  a  destructive  fire  in  1833,  and  has  an  old  chiteau 
of  the  princes  of  Schwarzburg,  three  Protesunt  churches,  a 
seminary  for  teachers,  a  hospital  and  a  modem  town-hall. 
Its  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  dgars  and 
buttons,  and  there  are  brine  springs,  with  baths,  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Frankenhausen  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  May  1525, 
m  which  the  insurgent  peasants  tmdcr  Thomas  Mflnzer  were 
ddeated  by  the  allied  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Pausebach,  35  m.  S.  by  W  of  Breslau  Pop. 
(1905)  7890.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its  medieval  walls,  has  two 
Evangdiod  and  three  Roman  Catboh'c  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  parish  church  with  a  curious  overhanging  tower,  and 
a  monastery  The  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  manures,  bricks,  ben*  and  straw  hats.  There  are  also 
mills  for  grinding  the  magnesite  found  in  the  ndghbourhood. 

FRANKENTHAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  on  the  Isenach,  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a 
canal  3  m.  in  length,  6  m:  N  W  from  Mannhdm,  and  on  the 
railways  Neunkirchen- Worms  and  Frankenthal-Grosskaribach. 
Pop  (1905)  18,191.  It  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  fine  medieval  town-hall,  two  interesHng  old 
gates,  remains  of  its  former  environing  walls,  several  public 
monuments,  including  one  to  the  veterans  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  a  museum.    Its  industries  indude  the  manufiicture 
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of  machtnery,  casks,  corks,  soap,  dolls  and  furniture,  iron- 
founding  and  bell-founding — the  famous  "  Kaiserglocke  '*  of 
the  G>logne  cathedral  was  cast  here.  Frankenthal  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  porcelain  factory,  established  here  in  1755  by  Patd 
Anton  Hannong  of  Strassburg,  who  sold  it  in  1762  to  the  elector 
palatine  Charles  Theodore.  Its  fame  is  mainly  due  to  the 
modellers  Konrad  Link  (1732-1802)  and  Johann  Peter  Melchior 
(d|  1796)  (who  woriced  at  Frankenthal  between  1779  and  1793). 
The  best  products  of  this  factory  are  figures  and  groups  repre- 
senting contemporary  life,  or  allegorical  subjects  in  the  rococo 
taste  of  the  period,  and  they  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the 
more  famous  factory  at  Meissen.  In  1795  ^^c  factory  was  sdd 
to  Peter  von  Reccum,  who  removed  it  to  Grfinstadt. 

Frankenthal  (Franconodal)  is  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the 
8th  century.  A.  house  of  Augustinian  canons  establtflhed  here 
in  IX 19  by  Erkenbert,  chamberlain  of  Worms,  was  suppressed- 
in  1562  1^  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  III.,  who  gave  its 
possessions  to  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Netherlands.  In 
IS77  this  colony  received  town  rights  from  the  elector  John 
Casimir,  whose  successor  fortified  Uie  place.  From  1623  until 
1652,  save  for  two  years,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
In  1688-1689  it  was  stormed  and  burned  by  the  French,  the 
fortifications  bdng  razed.  In  1697  it  was  reconstituted  as  a  town, 
and'  under  the  elector  Charies  Theodore  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Palatinate.  From  x  798  to  1814  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
French  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre. 

See  Wnie,  Stait  «.  Festung  Frankenthal  wdhrend  ies  dnisstg- 
JSkritm  Kriefes  (Heidelberr.  1877):  Htldcnbrand.  Cesch.  der  Stadi 
Fnuueutkal  (1893J.  For  ibe  pcncelain  tee  Heuter,  FramktntiiaUr 
Crupptn  tmd  Figwren  (Spires,  1899). 

FRANKEHWALD^  a  mountainous  district  of  Germany, 
forming  the  geological  connexion  between  the  Ficbtelgebirge 
and  the  Thuringian  Fooest.  It  is  a  broad  well-wooded  pUteau, 
nmning  for  about  30  m.  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  descending 
gently  on  the  north  and  eastern  sides  towards  the  SaaJe,  but  more 
pcedpitoQsly  to  the  Bavatiaa  plain  in  th^  west,  and  attaining  its 
highest  elevation  in  the  Kieferle  near  Steinheid  (2900  ft.).  Along 
the  centre  lies  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Main  and 
the  Saal^  bdonging  to  the  systems  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
respectively.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Main  from  the 
Frankenwald  are  the  Rodach  and  Hasslach,  and  of  the  Saale, 
tbeSelbits. 

See  H.  Schnid,  FHkrtr  durck  dtn  Frankmopold  (Bamberg,  1894); 
Meyer,  Tkuringen  und  der  FrankenwaU  (isth  cd.,  Leipzig,  1900), 
and  GQinbcl,  Ceognostische  Beschreibung  dcs  Fkktelgebirges  mit  dem 
Frankenwald  (Gotha.  1879). 

FRAHKFORT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Ginton  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  40  m.  N^W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890) 
59x9;  (1900)  7x00  (144 foreign-bom);  (1910)  8634.  Frankfort 
is  served  by  the  Chics^o,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western,  the  VandaUa,  and  the  Toledo,  St  Louts  &  Western 
railways,  and  by  the  Indianapolis  &  North  -Western  Traction 
Intern rban  railway  (electric).  The  dty  is  a  division  point  on 
the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  railway,  which  has  large  shops 
here.  Frankfort  is  a  trade  centre  for  an  agricultural  and  lumber- 
ing region;  among  its  manufactures  are  handles,  agricultural 
implements  and  foundry  products.  The  first  settlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  made  in  1826;  in  1830  the  town  was  founded, 
and  in  1875  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  city  limits  were 
conaderaUy  extended  immediately  after  1900. 

FRANKFORT,  the  capital  dty  of  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county'seat  of  Franklin  county,  -on  the  Kentucky  river,  about 
55  m.  E.  oi  Louisville.  Pop.  (1890)  7892;  (1900)  9487,  of  whom 
33x6  were  negroes;  (r9Xo  census)  10,465.  The  city  is  served 
l^  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the 
Frankfort  &  Cindnnati  railways,  by  the  Central  Kentucky 
Traction  Co.  (electric),  and  by  steamboat  Hues  to  Cindnnati, 
Louisville  and  other  river  ports.  It  is  built  among  picturesque 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  famous 
Kentocky  *'  blue  grass  region  "  and  of  a  rich  lumber-produdng 
region.  The  most  prominent  building  is  the  Capitol,  about  400  ft. 
long  and  185  ft.  wide,  boilt  of  granite  and  white  Umestone  in  the 
ItaBaa  Reoiuannce  style,  with  70  huge  loak  columnsy  and  a 
At   i» 


dome  20S  ft.  above  the  terrace  One,  supported  by  a  other 
columns.  The  Capitol  was  built  in  x  905-1907  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $2,000,000;  in  it  are  housed  the  state  library  and  the 
library  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Sodety.  At  Frankfort, 
also,  are  the  state  arsenal,  the  state  penitentiaty  and  the  state 
home  for  feeblenninded  children,  and  just  outside  the  dty 
limits  is  the  state  coloured  normal  schooL  The  old  capitol  (first 
occupied  in  1829)  is  still  standing.  In  Franklin  cemetery  rest 
the  remains  of  Dani^  Boone  and  of  Theodore  O'Han  (1820- 
1867),  a  lawyer,  soldier,  jounudist  and  poet,  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  army  in  1846-1848  during  the  Mexican  War,  took  part  in 
filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba,  served  in  the  OMifederate  army, 
and  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,** 
a  poem  written  for  the  burial  in  Frankfort  of  tome  soldiers 
who  had  lost  their  lives  at  Buena  Vista.  Here  also  are  thr 
graves  of  Richard  M.  Johnson,  vice-president  d  the  United 
States  in  X837-X84X,  and  the  sculptor  Joel  T.  Hart  (18x0-1877). 
The  dty  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  sunonnding  coontiy^' 
in  which  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  hemp  are  produced; 
its  manufactures  indude  lumber,  brooms,  dufn,  shoes,  hemp 
twine,  canned  vegetables  and  glass  bottles.  The  total  vahie  of 
the  dt/s  factory  product  in  190$  was  f  i,747»33S>  being  31-6% 
more  than  in  1900.  Frankfort  (said  to  have  been  named  after 
Stephen  Frank,  one  of  an  early  pioneer  party  ambushed  here  by 
Indians)  was  founded  in  1786  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  then 
deeply  interested  in  trade  with  the  Spanish  at  NewOrieans,  and 
'  in  the  midst  of  his  Spanish  intrigues.  In  1 792  the  dty  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  state.  In  1862,  during  the  famoos  campaign  in 
Kentucky  of  General  Braxton  Bragg  (Confederate)  and  General 
D.  C.  Buell  (Federal),  Frankfort  was  occupied  for  a  short  time 
by  Bragg,  who,  just  before  being  forced  out  by  Buefl,  took  part  in 
the  inauguration  of  Richard  J.  Hawes,  choeen  governor  by  the 
Confederates  of  the  state.  Hawes,  however,  never  discharged 
the  duties  of  Ids  office.  During  the  bitter  contest'f or  the  governor- 
ship in  X900  between  Wniiara  Goebel  (Democrat)  and  William  S. 
Taylor  (Republican),  each  of  whom  claimed  the  election,  Goebel 
was  assassinated  at  Frankfort.  (See  also  Kentucky.)  Frankfort 
received  a  dty  charter  in  1839. 

FRANKrORT-ON-llAIIf  (Ger.  Fronkfrnt  am  Main),  a  rity 
of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  <^  Hesse-Nassau,  prin- 
dpally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  24  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and  16  m.  N.  from  DarmMadt.  Always 
a  place  of  great  trading  importance,  long  the  place  of  election 
for  the  German  kings,  and  untU  x866,  together  with  Hambuig, 
Bremen  and  Ltbeck,  one  <tf  the  four  free  dties  of  Germany,  tt 
still  retains  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  conunerdal  centres 
of  the  German  empire.  Its  Mutation  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Main,  the  northern  horizon  fohned  by  the  soft 
outlines  of  the  Taunus  range,  is  oiie  of  great  natural  beauty, 
the  surrounding  country  bdng  rkhly  diad  with  orchard  and 
forest. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  b  also  one  of 
the  wealthiest,  of  Geiman  dties.  Apart  from  its  commercial 
importance,  its  position,  dose  to  the  fashionable  watering-places 
of  Homburg,.  Nauheim  and  Wiesbaden,  has  rendered  ^  **  cos* 
mopolitan  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  various  stages  in 
the  devdopment  of  the  dty  are  clearly  Indicated  in  iu  general 
plan  and  the  surviving  names  of  many  of  its  streets.  The  Kne 
of  the  original  x2th  century  walls  and  moat  is  marked  by  the 
streets  of  which  the  names  end.in -iro^M,  from  the  Hinchgraben 
on  the  W.  to  the  WoUgraben  on  the  E.  The  space  enclosed  by 
these  and  by  the  river  on  the'S.  is  knowm  as  the  "  old  town  ** 
(AUstod^.  The  so-<»lled  **  new  town  "  (iVfMtotf/)»added  in  X333, 
extends  to  the  Anlagem,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
laid  out  (x8o6-^8t2)  on  the  site  of  thrxTth  century  fovtificationsy 
of  which  they  faithfully  preserve  the  general  ground  plan.  Of 
the  medieval  fortifications  the  picturesque  Escheohdmer  Tor,  a 
found  tower  155  ft.  Mgfa,  dating  from  1400  to  1418,  the  Renten* 
turai  (1456)  on  the  Main  and  the  Knhhirtentnrm  {c  uqo)  in 
Sachsenhausen,  see  the  sole  remains.  Since  the  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  the  dty  has  greatly  expanded.  Sachsenhausen 
on  the  south  bMkoC  therivtr»  formerly  tbs  seat  of  acoBBianday 
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of  the  Teut<mic  Order  (by  treaty  with  Austria,  in  1B43  all  pro- 
perty  and  rights  of  the  order  ia  Frankfort  territory  were  sold 
to  the  dty,  except  the  church  and  house),  is  now  a  quarter  of 
the  city.  In  other  directions  also  the  expansion  has  been  rapid; 
the  village  oi  Bornheim  was  incorporated  in  Frankfort  in  1877, 
the  former  Hessian  town  of  Bockenheim  in  18915,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Niederxad,  Oberrad  and  Seckbach  in  xgoo. 

The  main  development  of  the  city  has  been  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  ntunerous  bridges  and  flanked  by  fine 
quays  and  promenades.  The  Altstadt,  though  several  broad 
streets  have  been  opened  through  it,  stiU  preserves  many  of  its 
narrow  alleys  and  other  medieval  features.  The  Judengasse 
(Ghetto),  down  to  1806  the  sole  Jews'  quarter,  has  been  pulled 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancestral  bouse  of  the  Rothschild 
(|mily— No.  148-^-which  has  been  restored  and  retains  its 
ancient  facade.  As  the  Altstadt  is  mainly  occupied  by  arUsans 
and  petty  trad^nnen,  so  the  Neustadt  is  the  principal  business 
quarter  of  the  city>  containing  the  chief  public  buildhigs  and  the 
principal  hotels.  The  main  arteries  of  the  dty  are  the  Zeil,  a 
broad  street  running  from  the  Friedberger  Anlage  to  the  Ross- 
mackt  and  thence  continued,  by  the  Kaiserstrasse,  through  the 
fine  new  quarter  built  after  1872,  to  the  magnificent  principal 
railway  station;  and  the  Steinw^  and  Goethestrasse,  which 
leatd  by  the  Bockenheimer  Tor  to  the  Bockenheimcr  Landstrasse, 
a  broad  boulevard  interacting  the  fashionable  residential  suburb 
to  the  N.W. 

CJntrdUs.-^Thit  principal  ecclesiastical  building  in  Frankfort 
ia  the  cathedral  (Dom).  Biuk  of  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive 
lower  terminating  in  a  richly  ornamented  cupola  and  300  f  L  in 
height,  it  is  the  most cooq;iicuousobjectinthecity.  Thisbuilding, 
in  which  the  RiMnan  empercNrs  were  formerly  elected  and,  since 
I  s6a,crowned,  was  founded  in  852  by  King  Louis  the  German,  and 
Was  later  known,  as  the  Salvator  Kirche.  After  its  reconstruction 
(itjS"^  >39)>  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Barthdomew.  From  this 
period  dale  the  nave  abd  the  side  aisles;  the  choir  was  completed 
in  131 S-1338  and  the  long  transepts  in  1546-1354.  The  cloisters 
were  rebuilt  in  t34S-i447>  •&<!  the  electoral  chapel,  on  the  south 
of  the  choir,  was  completed  in  1355.  The  tower  was  begun  in 
14x5,  but  remained  unfinished.  On  the  x  5th  of  Avgust  1867 
the  tower  and  roof  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  restoration 
was  immediatdy  taken  in  hand,  and  the  whole  work  was  finished 
in  1 881,  induding  the  completion  of  the  tower,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  isth  century  architect,  Hans  von  Ingdhetm.  In 
the  intcfior  is  the  tomb  of  the  (}erman  king  Ottnther  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  who  died  in  Frankfort  in  1349,  and  that  of  Rudolph,  the 
last  knii^t  of  Sachtenhausen,  who  died  in  1371.  Among  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  diurches  are  the  Leonhardskirche,  the 
Uebfraneakirche  (churdi  of  Our  Lady>  and  the  Deutschordens- 
kirche  (14th  century)  in  SachaenhauaeB.  The  Leonhardskirche 
(restored  in  1882)  was  begun  in  1219,  it  is  said  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  oC  Chailemagne.  It  was  originally  a  three-aisled  basilica, 
but  is  now  a  five-aisled  HalUnkinke;  the  choir  was  added  in 
1314.  It  has  two  Romanesque  towem.  The  Liebfrauenkirche 
is  first  mentioned  in  13x4  as  a  collegiate  church;  the  nave. was 
consecrated  in  X34a  The  choir  was  added  in  X506-X 509  and  the 
whole  church  thoroughly  restored  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  when  the  tower  was  built  (1770).  Of  the  Protestant 
churches  the  oUest  is  the  Nikolaikirche,  which  dates  from  the 
X3th  century;  the  fine  cast-iron  spire  ereaed  in  1843  had  to  be 
taken  down  in  190X.  The  Paulakirdie,  the  principal  Evangelical 
(Lnthenn)  chunrh,  bulk  between  1786  and  1833,  ia  a  red  sand- 
stone ecBfice  of  no  architectuxal  preteamons,  but  interesUag 
aa  the  seat  of  the  nadoiial  padiiunent  of  1848-1849.  The 
KathMinenkirdie,  built  x67S^x68i  on  the  site  of  an  older  bufld- 
ing,  is  famous  in  Frankfort  history  aa  the  place  where  the  first 
Protestant  smrnoo  was  pneached  in  1522.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  of  the  newer  Protestant  drardies  are  the  Betemkirche 
(1892-1895)  in  the  North  Gierman  Renaissance  style,  with  a 
tower  256  ft.  high,  standing  north  from  the  Zeil,  the  Christus- 
kirche  (1883)  and  the  Lutherkiidie  (1889-X893).  An  English 
JbuKht  ia  Early  En|^  Gothic  style,  situated  adJMttt  to  th« 


Bockenheimer  Landstrasse,  was  fomplrted  and  consecrated 
in  1906. 

Of  the  five  synagogues,  the  chief  (or  Hauptsynagoge),  lying 
in  the  B5rnestras8e,  is  an  attractive  building  of  red  sandstone 
in  the  Moorish-Byzantine  style. 

Public  Buildings. — Of  the  secular  buildings  in  Frankfort,  the 
R5mer,  for  almost  five  hundred  years  the  Ralhaus  (town  hall) 
of  the  dty,  is  of  prime  historical  interest.  It  lies  on  the  ROmer* 
berg,  a,  square  flanked  by  curious  medieval  houses.  It  b  first 
mentioned  in  1322,  was  bought  with  the  adjacent  hostelry  in 
L405  by  the  dty  and  rearranged  as  a  town  hall,  and  has  since, 
from  time  to  time,  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
patrician  houses,  forming  a  complex  ot  buildings  of  various 
styles  and  dates  surmounted  by  a  dock  tower.  The  facade  was 
rebuilt  (1896-1898)  in  late  Gothic  style.  It  was  here,  in  the 
Wahlximmer  (or  election<hamber)  that  the  electors  or  their 
plenipotentiaries  chose  the  German  kings,  and  here  in  the 
Kaisersaal  (emperors'  hall)  that  the  coronation  festival  was  hdd, 
at  which  the  new  king  or  emperor  dined  with  the  electors  after 
having  shown  himself  from  the  balcony  to  the  pec^le.  The 
Kaisersaal  retxuned  its  antique  appearance  until  1843,  when, 
as  also  again  in  1904,  it  was  restored  and  redecorated;  it  is  now 
furnished  with  a  series  of  modem  paintings  representing  the 
German  kings  and  Roman  emperors  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frauds  II.,  in  all  fifty-two,  and  a  statue  of  the  first  German 
emperor,  William  L  New  miuiidpal  buildings  adjoining  the 
"  Rdmer  "  on  the  north  side  were  erected  in  1900-1903  in  German 
Renaissance  style,  with  a  handsome  tower  220  ft.  high;  beneath 
it  is  a  public  wine-cdlar,  and  on  the  first  storey  a  grand  nranidpal 
hall.  The  palace  of  the  princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis  in  the 
Eschenheimer  Gasse  was  built  (i732<^74i)  f^pom  the  designs  of 
Robert  de  Cotte,  chief  ardntect  to  Lotds  XIV.  of  France.  From 
x8o6  to  1810  it  was  the  residence  of  Karl  von  Dalberg,  prince- 
primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  whose  dominions 
Frankfort  had  been  incorporated  by  Napoleon.  From  t8i6  to 
t866  it  was  the  seat  of  the  German  federal  diet.  It  is  now 
annexed  to  the  prindpal  post  office  (built  1892-1894),  which  lies 
dose  to  it  on  the  Zeil.  The  Saalhof,  built  on  the  site  of  the  palaoe 
erected  by  Louis  the  Pious  in  822,  overiooking  the  Mate,  has 
a  chapel  of  the  X2th  century,  the  substructure  dating  from 
Carolingian  times.  This  is  the  oldest  biding  in  Frankfort. 
The  facade  of  the  Saalhof  in  the  Saalgasse  dates  from  1604,  the 
southern  vring  with  the  two  gables  from  171510171 7.  Of  numer- 
ous other  medieval  buildings  may  be  mentioned  theLeinwandbaus 
(Unendrapers'  hall),  a  15th  century  building  reconstructed  in 
1892  as  a  munidpal  museum.  In  the  Grosser  Hirschgraben  is 
the  Goethehaus,  a  i6th  century  building  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Goethe  family  in  1733.  Here  Goethe  lived 
from  hb  birth  in  1749  imtil  1775.  In  1863  the  house  was  acquired 
by  the  Fre»M<2eM<rciwH'odb<i// and  was  opened  to  the  public.  It 
has  been  restored,  from  Goethe's  account  of  it  in  Dichtuni  und 
Wahrheil,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  condition  in  the  poet's  day, 
andb  now  connected  with  a  Goethem\iseum(  1897),  with  archives 
and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes  representative  of  the  Goethe 
period  of  (jerman  literature. 

^  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions. — Few  dties  of  the  same 
size  as  Frankf<^  are  so  richly  endowed  with  literary,  saenlific 
and  artistic  institutions,  or  possess  so  many  handsome  buildings 
appropriated  to  their  service.  The  opera-house,  erected  near  the 
Bockenheimer  Tor  in  1873-1880,  b  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  ranks  among  the  finest 
theatres  in  Eorope.  There  are  also  a  theatre  {Schauspielhaus) 
in  modem  Renaissance  style  (189^1902),  devoted  especially 
to  drama,  a  splendid  concert  hall  {$aalbQu),  opened  in  1861, 
and  numerous  minor  places  of  theatrical  entertainment.  The 
public  iHcture  gallery  in  the  Saalhof  possesses  works  by  Hans 
Holbein,  GrOnewald,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers,  Van  der  Neer,  Hans 
von  Kulmbach,  Luow  Cranaoh  and  other  masters.  The  Stidd 
Art  Institute  (St&dd'sches  Kunstinstitut)  in  Sachsenhausen, 
founded  by  the  banker  J.  F.  Stftdd  in  x8i6,  contains  a  picture 
gallery  and  a  cabinet  of  engravings  oxtramdy  rich  in  works  of 
(knoim  Mt.    The  miuicipal  library,  with  300^000  yolumes> 
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teosls  among  iU  itrer  trei5ures  a  Outthberg  Bible  printed  at 
Mainz  between  1450  and  1455,  another  on  parchment  dated 
1463,  the  ImtituHones  Jusiiniani  (Mainz,  1468),  the  Tk^uerdank; 
with  woodcuts  by  Hans  Sch&ufelein,  and  numerous  valuable 
autographs.  It  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  coins.  The 
Bethmann  Museum  owes  its  cdebrity  principally  to  Dannecker's 
"  Ariadne,''  but  it  also  possesses  the  original  plaster  model  of 
Thorwaldsen's  **  Entrance  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon." 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Industrial  Art  Exhibition  of 
the  Polytechnic  Association  and  two  conservatories  of  music. 
Among  the  scientific  institutions  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
Senckenberg*scltes  naturkisiorische  Museum^  containing  valuable 
collections  of  birds  and  shells.  Next  must  be  mentioned  the 
Kunstgcwerbe  (museum  of  arts  and  crafts)  and  the  Musical 
Museum,  with  valuable  MSS.  and  portr^ls.  Besides  the 
municipal  library  (Sfadtbibliothek)  mentioned  above  there  are 
three  others  of  importance,  the  Rothschild,  the  Senckenberg 
and  the  JeAvish  library  (with  a  well-appoinlcd  reading-room). 
There  are  numerous  high-grade  schools,  musical  and  other  learned 
societies  and  excellent  hospitals.  The  last  include  the  large 
municipal  infirmary  and  the  Senckcnberg'sches  Stift,  a  hospital 
and  almshouses  founded  by  a  doctor,  Johann  C.  Senckenberg 
(d.  1772).  The  Royal  Institute  for  experimental  therapeutics 
iKdni^.InstittUfilr  experimentdle  Thcrapie),  moved  to  Frankfort 
in  1^9,  attracts  numerous  foreign  students,  and  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  study  of  bacteriology  and  scrums. 

"Bridges. — Seven  bridges  (of  which  two  are  railway)  cross  the 
Main.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Altc  Mainbrilcke, 
a  red  sandstone  structure  of  fourteen  arches,  815  ft.  long,  dating 
from  the  14th  century.  On  it  are  a  mill,  a  statue  of  Charlemagne 
and  an  iron  crucifix  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cock.  The  latter 
commemorates,  according  to  tradition,  the  fowl  which  was  the 
first  living  being  to  cross  the  bridge  and  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the 
devil,  who  in  hope  of  a  nobler  victim  had  sold  his  assistance 
to  the  architect.  Antiquaries,  however,  assert  that  it  probably 
marks  the  spot  where  criminals  were  in  olden  times  flung  into 
the  river.  Other  bridges  afe  the  ObermainbrQcke  of  five  iron 
arches,  opened  in  1878;  an  iron  foot  (suspension)  bridge,  the 
UntermainbrQcke;  the  Wilhelmsbrfldce,  a  fine  structure,  which 
from'  1849  to  1890  served  as  a  railway  bridge  and  was  then 
opened  as  a  road  bridge;  and  two  new  iron  bridges  at  Gutleuthof 
and  Niederrad  (below  the  city),  which  carry  the  railway  traffic 
from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Main,  where  all  lines 
converge  in  a  central  station  of  the  Prussian  state  railways. 
This  station,  which  was  built  in  1883-1888  and  has  replaced 
the  three  stations  belonging  to  private  companies,  which  formerly 
stood  in  juxtaposition  on  the  Anlagen  (or  promenades)  near  the 
Mainzer  Tor,  lies  some  half-mile  to  the  west.  The  intervening 
ground  upon  which  the  railway  lines  and  btu'ldings  stood  was 
sold  for  building  sites,  the  sum  obtained  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  majestic  central  terminus  (the  third 
largest  hi  the  world),  which,  in  addition  to  spacious  and  handsome 
halls  for  passenger  accommodation,  has  three  glass-covered  spans 
of  180  ft.  width  each.  Yet  the  exigencies  of  traflic  demand 
further  extensions,  and  another  large  station  was  in  1909  in 
process  df  construction  at  the  cast  end  of  the  dty,  devised  to 
recdve  the  hxal  traffic  of  lines  running  eastward,  while  a  through 
station  for  the  north  to  south  traffic  was  projected  on  a  site 
farther  west  of  the  central  terminus. 

Frankfort  lies  at  the  junction  of  lines  of  railway  connecting 
it  directly  with  all  the  important  dties  of  south  and  central 
Germany.  Here  cross  and  unite  the  lines  from  Beriin  to  Basel, 
from  Cologne  to  WQrzburg  and  Vienna,  from  Hamburg  and 
Cassel,  and  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  river  Main  has  been  dredged  so  as  to  afford  heavy  barge 
traffic  with  the  towns  of  the  upper  Mam  and  with  the  Rhine, 
&nd  caigo  boats  load  and  unload  alongside  its  busy  quays 
A  well-devised. system  of  electric  tramways  provides  for  local 
communication  within  the  dty  and  with  the.outlying  suburbs. 

TradCf  Commerce  and  Industries — ^Frankfort  has  always 
been  more  of  a  commercial  than  an  industrial  town,  and  though 
of  late  3rears  it  has  somewhat  lost  its  pre-eminent  position  as 


a  banking  centre  it  has  counterbalanced  the  loss  In  Increased 
industrial  development.  The  suburbs  of  Sachsenhausen  and 
B.ockenhelm  have  particularly  developed  considerable  industrial 
activity,  csptdtifly  in  publishing  and  printing,  brewing  and  the 
manufacture  of  quim'ne.  Other  soKrces  of  employment  are  the 
cutting  of  hair  for  making  hats^  the  production  of  fancy  goods, 
type,  madiinery,  soap  and  peifumeiy,  ready-made  clothing, 
chemicals^  dectro-tcchm'cal  apparatus,  jewelry  and  metal  wares. 
Market  gardening  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  ndghbouriiood 
and  dder  largely  manufactured.  There  are  two  great  fairs  held' 
in  the  town, — ^the.Ostermessc,  or  spring  fair,  and  the  Heibstmesse, 
or  autumn  fair.  The  former,  which  was  the  original  nudeus 
of  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  dty,  begins  on  the  second 
Wednesday  before  Easter;  and  the  latter  on  the  second  Wedncs-' 
day  before  the  8th  of  September.  They  last  three  weeks,  and  thie 
last  day  save  one,  called  the  Nickdchestag,  is  distinguished  by 
the  influx  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  trade  in 
leather  is  of  great  and  growing  importance.  A  horse  fair  has 
been  held  twice  a  year  since  1862  undi'r  the  patronage  of  the 
agricultural  sodety;  and  the  wool  maricct  was  rdnstituted 
in  I'Sya  by  the  German  Trade  Society  (Deutscher  Handclsvcrcin) 
Frankfort  has  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the  prindpal  banking 
centres  of  Europe,  and  is  now  only  second  to  Berlin,  in  this 
respect,  among  German  cities,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
business  that  is*done  in  government  stock.  In  the  17th  century 
the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  great  book-trade;  but  it  has  long 
been  distanced  in  this  department  by  Leipzig.  The  Frankfurter 
Journal  was  founded  in  1615,  the  Postzeitung  in  1616,  the  Neue 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  1859,  and  the  Frankfurter  Presse  in  1866. 

Of  memorial  monuments  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  in 
Frankfort  is  that  erected  in  1858  in  honour  of  the  early  German 
printers.  It  was  modelled  by  Ed.  von  der  Laum'tz  and  executed 
by  Hcrr  von  Kreis.  The  statues  of  Gutenberg,  Fust  and 
Sch6ffcr  form  a  group  on  the  top;  an  ornamented  frieze  presents 
medallions  of  a  number  of  famous  printers;  below  these  are 
figures  representing  the  towns  of  Mainz,  Strassburg,  Vem'ce 
and  Frankfort;  and  on  the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  allegorical 
statues  of  theology,  poetry,  sdcnce  and  industry.  The  statue 
of  Goethe  (1844)  in  the  (^theplatz  is  by  Ludwig  von  Schwan- 
thaler.  The  Schiller  statue,  erected  in  1863,  is  the  work  of  a 
Frankfort  artist,  Johann  Diclmann.  A  monument  ■  !n  the 
Bockenheim  Anlage,  dated  1837,  preserves  the  memory  of 
Guiollett,  the  burgomaster,  to  whom  the  town  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  promenades  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications;  and  similar  monuments  have  been  reared  to, 
Senckenberg  (1863),  Schopenhauer,  Klemens  Brentano  the  poet 
and  Samuel  Thomas  SOmmerring  (1755-1830),  the  anatomist  and 
inventor  of  an  electric  telegraph.  In  the  Opernplatz  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Wnhelm  I.  by  Buscher. 

Cemeteries. — ^The  new  cemetery  (opened  in  1828)  contains 
the  graves  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  Fcuerbach,  of  Passavant 
the  biographer  of  Raphad,  Ballenberger  the  artist,  Hessemcr 
the  architect,  S5ramerring,  and  Johann  Friedridi  Bfihmer 
the  historian.  The  Bethmann  vault  attracts  attention  by 
three  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisd  of  Thorwaldsen;  and  the 
Reichcnbach  mausoleum  is  a  vast  pile  designed  by  Bessemer 
at  the  command  of  William  II.  of  Hesse,  arid  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  Zwerger  and  von  der  Lausitz.  In  the  Jewish 
section,  whidi  is  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  burying-ground, 
the  most  remarkable  tombs  are  those  of  the  Rothschild  family. 

Parks. — In  addition  to  the  park  in  the  south-western  district, 
Frankfort  possesses  two  delightful  pleasure  grounds,  which 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors,  the  Palmengarten  in  the 
west  and  the  zoological  garden  in  the  east  of  the  city  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  the  collection  of  palms  purchased  in 
1868  from  the  deposed  duke  Adolph  of  Nassau. 

Government. — ^The  present  munidpal  constitution  of  the 
dty  dates  from  1867  and  presents  some  points  of  difference 
from  the  ordinary  Prussian  system.  Bismarck  was  desirous  of 
giving  the  city,  in  view  of  its  former  freedom,  a  more  liberal 
constitution  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  cases.  Formerly  fifty-four 
representatives  were  elected,  but  provision  was  made  (in  the 
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oonstitutioii)  for  inereftsing  the  number,  and  they  at  pfcsent 
number  sixty-four,  elected  for  six  years.  Every  two  years 
a  third  of  the  number  retire,  but  they  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
These  sixly-four  representatives  elect  twenty  town-councillors, 
tea  of  whom  receive  a  salary  and  ten  do  not.  The  chief  burgo- 
master (OberbUrgermeister)  is  nominated  by  the  emperor  for 
twelve  years,,  and  the  second  burgomaster  mu^  receive  the 
emperor's  approvaL 

Since  1885  the  city  has  been  supplied  with  water  of  excellent 
quality  from  the  Stadtwald,  Goldstein  and  Hinkelstein,  and 
the  favourable  sanitary  condition  o(  the  town  is  seen  in  the  low 
death  rate. 

Popuiation. — The  population  of  Frankfort  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  ipih  century;  it  amounted 
in  1817  to  41,45^;  (1840)  5S.269i  (1864)  77.372;  (1871) 
59.265.  (1875)  ioj.U^;  (1890)  179.985;  »nd  (1905),  including 
the  incorporated  suburban  districts,  334,951,  of  whom  175,909 
were  Protestants,  88,457  Roman  Catholics  and  21,974  Jews. 

History. — Excavations  around  the  cathedral  have  incontest- 
ably  proved  that  Frankfort-on-Main  {TrajeUum  ad  Moenum)- 
was  a  settlement  in  Roman  times  and  was  probably  founded 
in  the  I  st  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  thus  be  accounted 
one  of  the  earliest  German—the  so-called  "  Roman  "—towns. 
Numerous  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Main  are  mentioned  in 
chronicles  anterior  to  the  time  that  Frankfort  is  first  noticed. 
Disregarding  popular  tradition,  which  connects  the  origin  of  the 
town  with  a  l^nd  that  Charlemagne,  when  retreating  before 
the  Saxons,  was  safely  conducted  across  the  river  by  a  doe,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  first  genuine  historical  notice  of  the 
town  occurs  in  793,  when  Einhard,  Charlemagne's  biographer, 
tells  us  that  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  villa  Frankonovurd. 
Next  year  there  is  mention  more  than  once  of  a  royal  pabcc 
here,  and  the  early  importance  of  the  place  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  year  it  was  chosen  as  the  scat  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  by  which  image-worship  was  condemned.  The  name 
Frankfort  is  also  found  in  several  official  documents  of  Charle- 
magne's reign;  and  from  the  notices  that  occur  in  the  early 
chronicles  and  charters  it  would  appear  that  the  place  was  the 
most  populous  at  least  of  the  numerous  villages  of  the  Main 
district.  During  the  Carolingian  period  it  was  the  seat  of  no 
fewer  than  16  imperial  councils  or  colloquies.  The  town  was 
probably  at  first  buHt  on  an  island  in  the  river.  It  was  originally 
governed  by  the  royal  ofilcer  or  actor  dominicus,  and  down  even 
to  the  close  of  the  Empire  it  remained  a  purely  imperial  or 
royal  town.  It  gradually  acquired  various  privileges,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  the  only  mark  of  dependence  was 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tax.  Louis  the  Pious  dwelt  more 
frequently  at  Frankfort  than  his  father  Charlemagne  had  done, 
and  about  823  he  built  himself  a  new  palace,  the  basis  of  the  later 
Saalhof.  In  822  and  823  two  great  diets  were  held  in  the  palace, 
and  at  the  former  there  were  present  deputies  from  the  eastern 
Slavs,  the  Avars  and  the  Normans.  The  place  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  residence  with  Louis  the  German,  who  died  there 
in  876,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  East  Prankish  kingdom. 
By  the  rest  of  the  Carolingian  kings  it  was  less  frequently  visited, 
and  this  neglect  was  naturally  greater  during  the  period  of  the 
Saxon  and  Salic  emperors  from  919  to  1137.  Diets,  however, 
were  held  in  the  town  in  951. 1015,  1069  and  1109,  and  councils 
in  1000  and  1006  From  a  privilege  of  Henry  IV ,  in  1074, 
granting  the  city  of  Worms  freedom  from  tax  in  their  trade 
with  several  royal  cities,  it  appears  that  Frankfort  was  even 
then  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Under  the  Hohcnstaufens  many  brilliant  diets  were  held 
within  its  walls.  That  of  1147  saw,  also,  the  first  eleaion  of  a 
German  king  at  Frankfort,  in  the  person  of  Henry,  son  of  Conrad 
III  But  as  the  father  outlived  the  son,  it  was  Frederick  I , 
Baxbarossa,  who  was  actually  the  first  reigmng  king  to  be 
elected  here  (in  1152).  With  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
the  municipal  constitution  appears  to  have  taken  definite  shape. 
The  chief  official  was  the  royal  bailiff  {SckultkHss),  who  is  first 
mentioned  in  1 193.  and  whose  powers  were  subsequently  enlarged 
by  the  abolition,  in  12 19,  of  the  office  of  the  royal  Vogt  or  advo- 


catMS.  About  this  time  a  body  of  SckiiJfm  isfoHm,  juratj), 
fourteen  in  number,  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  control  ^ 
municipal  affairs,  and  with  their  appointment  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  dvic  representative  government.  Soon,  however, 
the  activity  of  the  Sckdffen  became  specifically  confined  to  the 
determination  of  legal  disputes,  and  in  their  place  a  new  body 
{CaUciium)  of  counsellors — Ratmannen—stlBO  fourteen  in  number, 
was  appointed  for  the  general  administration  of  local  mattery. 
In  131 1,  the  two  burgomasters,  now  chiefs  of  the  municipality, 
take  the  place  of  the  royal  SchuUheiss.  In  the  X3th  century, 
the  Frankfort  Fair,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  11 50,  and  the 
origin  of  which  must  have  been  long  anterior  to  that  date,  is 
referred  to  as  being  largely  frequentol.  No  fewer  than  10  new 
churches  were  erected  in  the  years  from  1220  to  1270.  It  was 
about  the  same  period,  probably  in  1240,  that  the  Jews  first 
settled  in  the  town.  In  the  contest  which  Louis  the  Bavarian 
maintained  with  the  papacy  Frankfort  sided  with  the  emperor, 
and  it  was  consequently  placed  under  an  interdict  for  20  years 
from  1329  to  1349.  On  Louis'  death  it  refused  to  accept  the  papal 
conditions  of  pardon,  and  only  yielded  to  Charles  IV.,  the  papal 
nominee,  when  GQnther  of  Schwarzburg  thought  it  more  pruclent 
to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  Charles  granted  the  city  a  full  amnesty, 
and  confirmed  its  liberties  and  privileges. 

By  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  1356  Frankfort  was  declared 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  it  still  preserves  an  official 
contemporaneous  copy  of  the  original  document  as  the  most 
precious  of  the  eight  imperial  bulls  in  its  possesion.  From  the 
date  of  the  bull  to  the  close  of  the  Empire  Frankfort  retained  the 
position  of  *'  Wahlstadt,"  and  only  five  of  the  two-and-tweniy 
monarchs  who  ruled  during  that  period  were  elected  elsewhere. 
In  1388-1389  Frankfort  assisted  the  South  German  towns 
in  their  wars  with  the  princes  and  nobles  (the  Sifidtckrieg), 
and  in  a  consequent  battle  with  the  troops  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  town  banner  was  lost  and  carried  to  Kronberg,  where  it  was 
long  preserved  as  a  trophy.  On  peace  being  concluded  in  1391, 
the  town  had  to  pay  12,562  florins,  and  this  brought  it  into 
greal  financial  difficulties.  In  the  course  of  the  next  50  years 
debt  was  contracted  to  the  amount  of  126,772  florins.  The  diet 
at  Worms  in  1495  chose  Frankfort  as  the  seat  of  the  newly 
instituted  imperial  chamber,  or  "  Reidukammergerickt,'*  and 
it  was  not  till  1527  that  the  chamber  was  removed  to  Spires. 
At  the  Reformation  Frankfort  heartily  joined  the  Protestant 
party,  and  in  consequence  it  was  hardly  treated  both  by  the 
emperor  Charies  V.  and  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  It  reifused 
to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Recess,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
not  U'U  1536  that  it  was  persuaded  to  join  the  League  of  Schmal- 
kalden.  On  the  failure  of  this  confederation  it  opened  its  gates 
to  the  imperial  general  BOren  on  the  29th  of  December  1546, 
although  he  had  passed  by  the  city,  which  he  considered  too 
strong  for  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  emperor  was 
merciful  enough  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  its  privileges,  but  he 
inflicted  a  fine  of  80,000  gold  gulden,  and  until  October  1547 
the  citizens  had  to  endure  the  presence  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
soldiers.  This  resulted  in  a  pestilence  which  i^ot  only  lessened 
the  population,  but  threatened  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  great 
aimual  fairs;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  found  that  it 
had  cost  the  city  no  less  tlian  228,931  gulden.  In  1 552  Frankfort 
was  invested  for  three  weeks  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  was 
still  in  arms  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  it  continued 
to  hold  out  till  peace  was  concluded  between  the  principal 
combatants.  Between  16 12  and  16 16  occurred  the  great 
Fettmilch  insurrection,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  episode 
in  the  intenud  history  of  Frankfort.  The  magistracy  had  been 
acquiring  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  oligarchy;  aU 
power  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few  closely-related 
families;  and  the  gravest  peculation  and  malversation  took 
place  without  hindrance.  The  ordinary  dtizena  were  roused  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  they  found  a  leader  in  Vincenx  Fettmilch, 
who  carried  the  contest  to  dangerous  excesses,,  but  lacked 
ability  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  An  imperial  commission 
was  ultimately  appointed,  and  the  three  principal  culprits  and 
several  of  their  associates  were  executed  in  x6i6.  It  was  not  till 
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t8ot  thtt  the  list  iDoiddeiwf  head  of  the  Fettmikli  oomptoy 
dropped  unnoticed  from  the  Rentettturm,  the  old  tower  near 
the  bridge.  In  the  words  o£  Dx  Kriegk,  Gtstkichk  foi»  Frankfurt^ 
(187 1),  the  insvrrccUon  complcteiy  destroyed  the  political 
power  of  the  gilds,  save  new  strength  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  patridate^  and  brought  no  further  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
the  dtiBens  than^a  few  improvements  in  the  organization  and 
administration /6f  the  magistracy.  The  Jews,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  the  popular  party,  were  solemnly  reinstated  by 
imperial  conunand  in  all  their  previous  privileges,  and  received 
lull  compensation  for  their  losses. 

/  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Frankfort  did  not  escape. 
^1631  Gustavus  Adolphus  garrisoned  it  with  600  men,  who 
icmained'  in  possession  till  th^  were  expelled  four  years  later 
by  the  imperial  general  l.amboy.  In  1792  the  citizens  had  to 
pay  3,000^000  gulden  to  the  French  general  Custine;  and  in 
1796  K16ber  exacted  8,ooo/)oo  francs.  The  independence  of 
Frankfort  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1806,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  in  x8xo  it  was  maxle  the 
capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  had  an  area  of 
3315  sq.m.  with  302,100  inhabitants,  and  was  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Frankfort,  Aschaffenbuig,  Fulda  and  Hanau. 
On  the  reconstitution  of  Germany  in  18x5  it  again  became  a  free 
dly,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  declared  the  seat  of  the 
German  Confederation.  In  April  1833  occurred  what  is  known 
as  the  Frankfort  Insurrection  (Frankfurter  Attentat),  in  which 
a  number  of  insurgents  led  by  Georg  Bunsen  attempted  to  break 
up  the  diet.  The  dty  joined  the  German  Zollverein  in  1836. 
During  the  revdutionary  period  of  1848  the  people  of  Frankfort, 
where  the  united  German  parliament  hdd  its  sessions,  took  a 
chief  part  in  political  movements,  and  the  streets  of  the  town 
were  more  than  once  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  the  war  of  1866 
they  were  on  the  Austrian  side.  On  the  i6th  of  July  the  Prussian 
troops,  under  General  Vogd  von  Falkcnstdn,  entered  the  town, 
and  on  the  x8th  of  October  it  was  formally  incorporated  wiih 
the  Prussian  state.  A  fine  of  6,000,000  florins  was  exacted. 
In  187  X  the  treaty  which  conduded  the  Franco-German  War 
was  signed  in  the  Swan  Hotd  by  Prince  Bismarck  and  Jules 
Favce,  and  it  is  consequently  known  as  the  peace  of  Frankfort. 


PrankfOritr  GeschieMe  (Frankfort.  1884-1888);  J.  C.  von  Fichard. 
Di$  Emtstekmng  d*r  Rmdustadt  PrumkfuH  (Frankfort.  1819) ;  G.  L. 
Kriegk,  GtstkuhU  von  Frankfurt  (Fraakfort.  1871);  J.  F.  Bdhmer. 
Urkundeubmch  ikr  Reiclustadi  Frankfurt  (new  ed.,  1901) ;  B.  Weber. 
Zur  RefortnationsgesckichU  der  freien  Reichsstadt  Ftankfurt  (1895): 
O. SpcytT,Die  Frankfurter RnduHon i6t2-t6t6{\iix) :  and L  Woerl. 
(MiU  Frarnkftn  (Ldpcig.  1898). 

FRANKFORT-ON-ODER,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  Prussian 
l^ovince  of  Brandenburg,  50  m.  S.E.  from  Berlin  on  the  main 
line  of  railway  to  Breslau  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Gastrin, 
Posen  and  Grossenhain.  Pop.  (1905)  64,943.  '^^  town  proper 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oder  and  is  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge  (repladsg  the  old  historical  wood^  structure)  900  ft. 
bng,  with  the  suburb  of  Damm.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated 
and  has  broad  and  handsome  streets,  among  them  the  "  Linden,'^ 
a  spadous  avenue.  Above,  on  the  western  side,  and  partly  lying 
on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts,  is  the  resident^  quarter,  consisting 
mainly  of  villas  and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Oder 
valley.  Between  this  suburb  and  the  town  lies  the  park,  in 
which  is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Ewald  Christian  von  Kleist, 
who  died  here  of  wounds  recdved  in  the  battle  of  KunersdorL 
Among  the  more  important 'public  buildings  must  be  noticed 
the  Evangelical  Marienkirche  (Oberkirche),  a  handsome  brick 
edifice  of  the  X3th  centuiy  with  five  aisles,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  Rathhaus  dating  from  1607,  and  bearing  on  its 
•Ottthem  gable  the  device  of  a  member  of  ^he  Hanseatic  League, 
the  government  offices  and  the  theatre.  The  university  of 
Frankfort,  founded  in  1506  by  Joachim  I.^  elector  of  Branden* 
burg,  was  removed  to  B>eslau  in  181 1,  and  the  academical 
buiMing^  are  now  occupied  by  a  school  To  compensate  it  for 
tha  kaa'of  its  uaivenity,  Fcankfoct-oii-Oder  was  long  the  seat 


of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  province,  but  of  this  it  was  deprived 
in  X879.  There  are  several  handsome  public  monuments, 
notably  that  to  Duke  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Oder  while  attempting  to  save  Ufe,  on  the  27th  of  April 
1785.  The  town  has  a  large  garrison,  consisting  of  nearly  all 
arms.  Its  industries  are  considerable,  induding  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  metal  ware,  chemicals,  paper,  leather  and  sugar. 
Situated  on  the  high  road  from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  and  having  an 
extensive  system  of  water  communicaUon  by  means  of  the  Oder 
and  its  canals  to  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and  being  an  important 
railway  centre,  it  has  a  lively  export  trade,  which  Is  further 
fostered  by  its  three  annual  fairs,  held  re^)ectivdy  at  Rcminiscert 
(the  second  Sunday  in  Lent),  St  Margaret's  day  and  at  Martin- 
mas. In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  coal  fidds. 

Fiankfort-on-the-Oder  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  settle- 
ment of  Franconian  merchants  here,  in  the  X3th  century,  on 
land  conquered  by  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  from  the  Wends. 
In  1253  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  by  the  margrave 
John  1.  and  borrowed  from  Berlin  the  Magdeburg  dvic  con^ 
stitution.  In  X379  it  recdved  from  King  Sigismund,*then 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  right  to  free  navigation  of  the 
Oder,  and  from  1368  to  about  1450  it  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic 
League.  The  university,  which  is  referred  to  above,  was 
opened  by  the  elector  Joachim  I.  in  1506,  was  removed  in  1516 
to  Kotibus  and  restored  again  to  Frankfort  in  1539,  at  which 
date  the  Reformation  was  introduced.  It  was  dispersed  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  again  restored  by  the  Great  Elector, 
but  6nally  transferred  to  Brcslau  in  181  x. 

Frankfort  has  sufi'ered  much  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
In  the  isth  century  it  successfully  withstood  sieges  by  the 
Hussites  (1429  and  1432),  by  the  Poles  (1450)  and  by  the  duke 
of  Sagan  (1477).  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  successively 
taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (163 1),  by  Wallcnstein  (1633),  by 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1634),  and  again  by  the  Swedes, 
who  hdd  it  from  1640  to  1644.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  taken  by  the  Russians  (1759).  In  181 2  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  remained  till  March  1813,  when  the  Russians 
marched  in. 

See  K.  R.  Hausen,  GesckichU  der  Universildt  und  Stadt  Frankfurt 

ii8o6),  and  Biedcr  und  Gurnik.  Bilder  aus  der  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
^rankfurt^n-der-Oder  (1898). 

FRANKINCENSE,*  or  Oubakuu  «  (Gr.  Xtfiapan^,  later  9M; 
Lat.,  tus  or  thus;  Heb.,  lebonab;*  Ar.,  luhdn;*  Turk.,  ghyunluk; 
Hind.,  ganda-birosa*),  a  gum-resin  obtained  from  certain  spedes 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Boswellia,  and  natural  order  Burseraceae. 
The  members  of  the  genus  are  possessed  of  the  following 
characters: — Bark  often  papyraceous;  leaves  dedduous,  com- 
pound, alternate  and  imparipinnate,  with  leaflets  serrate  or 
entire;  flowers  in  racemes  or  panides,  white,  green,  ydlowbh 
or  pir^,  having  a  small  persistent,  5-dentate  calyx,  5  petals. 
10  stamens,  a  sessile  3  to  5-chambered  ovary,  a  long  style,  and 
a  3-lobed  stigma;  fruit  trigonal  or  pentagonal;  and  seed 
compressed.     Sir  George  Birdwood  {Trans.  Lin.  Soc,  xxviL, 

*  Stephen  Sldnner,  M.D.  {^ymolog}con  UngMoe  Andicanae,  Lond., 
i67i).dves  the  derivation:  "Franlcincense,Thus,^^lncensum  («'.«. 
Thus  Libere  seu  Liberaliter,  ut  in  sacris  ofiiciis  par  est.  adolendum." 

*  "  Sic  oUbanum  dbcere  pro  thure  ex  Graeoo  4  X(/SaMc  "(^masius, 
C.  5.  PlinioHoe  extrciUUtones,  t.  ii.  p.  926,  b.  F.,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1680  fol.^.  So  also  Fuchs  {Op.  didact.  pan.  ai.  p.  42,  160^  fol.). 
"  Omdnis  non  «ne  risu  eniditorum,  Graeco  articulo  adjecto.  Obbanus 
vocatuf.**  The  term  olibano  was  u»ed  in  ecdesiasttcal  Latin  as  early 
as  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  IX.,  In  the  nth  century.  (See  Fenf. 
Uritdlus.  Italia sacroy  torn.  i.  108.  D.,  Ven.,  1717  fd.) 

'So  designated  from  its  whiteness  (J.  G.  Stoddus.  Sacrar.  et 
sacr^.  gnO*  dtscrip.,  p.  79,  Ltsd.  Bat.,  X695,  fol.;  Kitto.  Cycl. 
BiU.  Lit,  ii.  p.  806,  1870) ;  d.  Laben,  the  SOToali  name  for  cream 
(R.  F.  Burton,  First  Footsteps  in  B.  Africa,  p.  178,  1856). 

*  Written  Liman  by  Garcias  da  Horta  (Aromat.  it  HmpL  madic^ 
ment.  hist.,  C  Clusit  Atrebatis  ExtOicorum  lib.  upt.,  p.  1^7,  1605, 
fol.).  and  stated  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Greek 
name,  the  term  less  commonly  used  by  thcsn  being  Conder:  d. 
Sanskrit  Kunda.  According  to  Colebft>oke  (in  Astaritk  Res.  be. 
p.  379, 1807),  the  Hindu  writers  on  Materia  Medica  use  for  the  resin 
of  BesmtUia  thmrifera  the  designatioa  Ctmdnm. 

*  A  term  applied  also  to  the  resinous  exudatioo  of  Pimms  lonpfcUa 
(see  Dr  £.  |.  Waring,  Pkarmacopoaia  of  Iniia,^  52.  Load.,  x866). 
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which,  though  both  ihurifcroiu,  »tt  not  UMiwn  lo  yield  any 
of  the  olibsnum  of  commem;  luld  (B)  B.  Frocana  (■« 
EiEin,  vol.  t.  p,  i5g],  B.  Btim-Dajiatia,  ind  S.  Carteril,  the 
'■  Yegiat,"  "  Mohr  Add,"  »nd  "  Mohr  Madbw  "  of  the  Sonmli 
counliy.  ID  K>3l  Africa,  Ibe  last  species  including  ■  variety,  the 
"Maghrayt  d-Shethaz"  of  Hadiamsut,  Arabia,  aU  of  which 
ue  sources  of  true  (rankinceose  ot  oLlAaDUm.  The  trees  on  ihe 
Somali  coast  are  described  by  Captain  C.  B.  KimpUionie  as 
growing,  without  soil,  out  of  polished  maibte  cocks,  to  which  they 
BR  attached  by  a  thick  oval  mass  of  subslauce  resembling  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  mortar:  the  purer  the  marble  Ibe  fioer 
•ppeacs  to  be  the  growth  ot  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  be 
stales,  furnish  Ihe  most  valuable  gum,  the  oidtr  yielding  merely 
*  clear  glutinous  fluid  rcKCnbling  copal  varnish.'  To  obtain 
Ihe  fraohJoceuse  a  deep  incision  is  made  in  the  irunlc  of  the  tree, 
and  below  it  a  narrow  atrip  ot  bark  5  in.  bi  length  is  peeled  off. 
When  (be  milk-like  juice  ("spuma  pinguis,"  Pliny)  which 
eludes  has  hardened  by  eiposure  to  the  ntmosphetc,  the  Incision 
is  deepened.  In  about  three  months  the  resin  has  attained  the 
required  degree  of  consistency.  The  season  for  gathering  lasts 
tiom  May  until  the  fiist  rains  in  September.  The  large  clear 
globules  are  (cripcd  ofl  into  baskets,  and  the  [nEerior  quality 
that  has  cun  do.>n  the  (tec  Is  collected  separately.  The  coast 
of  south  Arabia  Is  yearly  visited  by  patties  of  Somalis,  who  pay 
the  Arabs  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  frankincense.'  In  the 
interior  of  the  country  about  the  pt^lo  of  Dhofir,'  during  the 
south-west  monwon,  frankincense  and  other  gums  are  gathered 
by  the  Beni  Gurrafa  Bedouins,  and  might  be  obtained  by  them 
in  much  larger  quanliiics;  their  lawlessness,  however,  and  the 
lack  of  a  safe  place  of  exchange  ar  sale  are  obstacles  to  tbe 
devetopment  of  liade.  (SceC.  Y.  Ward,  TAcCuff B/'Xien  PtfiK, 
p.  IIT,  lB6j.)  Much  as  iormerly  in  the  region  of  Sakhaliles  in 
•et<reenRa3lUakallaandRasAgab),'described 
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ope,  China  and  elsewhere.'    Arrian  re 
irt  of  Barbarike  on  the  Sinthus  (Indus) 
iduding  Niebuhr,  that  frank 


}f  (hal  drug  with  benzoin  and  other  odoriferous 
:  also  in  Ihe  sale  of  imported  frankincense  f  ith 
the  native  products  of  India.  The  gum  resia  of  BostuUia 
Ikurifcra  was  described  by  CJilebrooke  (in  Aiialkk  Raarcha, 
ii.  3SO,  and  after  him  by  Dc  J.  Fleming  (lb.  xL  i;a), 


nflness,  and  tendency  to  melt  into  a  mats'  (Bltdwood,  /«.  cii., 
p.  146},  It  is  lold  in  the  village  bazurs  of  Khandcisb  is  India 
under  >be  name  of  Dn^alai,  i.i.  incense  of  the  "  Salai  Uk"; 
and  atcolding  to  Mr  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  fCmlrib.  laeardi 
Ihe  Ual.  Ued.  and  flat.  Sisl.  aj CInxa,  p.  161,  Shanghai,  lS)i), 

'  See  "  Appendin,"  vol.  i.  p.  419  "f  Sir  W.  C,  Harrii't  HigUa-td 
tf  Aaiiapin  (lad  ed,.  Land.,  i&(4>!  and  Troiu.  Bomiti  Gear.  Sac. 
&i.  (t837).p.l^ 
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olibannm  as  a  reputed  nalnnl  product  ed  CMna.    Bemhitri 

voD  Breydenbach,'  Ausoniiis,  Flom  and  others,  arguing,  il 
would  seera,  from  its  Hebrew  and  (keek  names,  concluded  thai 
cjibanutn  came  ftt>m  Mount  Lebanon;  and  Chatdin  (Voytff. 
en  ?oit.  he,,  i^iii)  makes  tbe  statement  that  the  frankincenic 
tree  grows  in  the  mountains  ot  Penia,  particularly  Caramiai*. 

Fruikincenie,  or  olibanum,  occun  In  commerce  In  leni- 
opaque,  round,  ovate  or  oblong  teats  or  irregular  Jumps,  which 
are  covered  eitemaUy  with  a  wbite  dust,  tbe  result  of  iherr 
friction  Bgaiiul  one  another.  It  has  an  amorphous  inlcrnal 
Bltuctuie,  a  dull  Iracture;  is  of »  yellow  to  yellowish-brown  hue, 
the  pniervBiietiesbelngabnoHoilourles.OTpasies&nga  greenish 
tinge,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter  aromatic  taste,  and  a  balsamic 
wfaich  is  developed  by  heating.    Immersed  in  alodiol 
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alcohol  (Karbatow); 
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bonate,  the  remainder  beiag  calcium  pbosphale,  and  the  sulphate, 
chloride  and  carbonate  of  potaslum  (Bracoonot).*  GoM 
fnnkincenae,  Fliny  tel's  as,  is  recognized  by  its  whiteness,  size, 
brittleness  and  ready  inflammabillly.  That  which  occun  in 
globular  drops  is,  he  says,  termed  "  aale  (rankincense  "  ;  the 
'  '     furlber  remarks,  is  in  breast-shaped  drops. 


rmed  each  by  Ihe  11 


if  two  tears."   The  best  fr 
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Sea  (Atfyptcit,  (a.,  p.  igj,  11.  TTieil,  Leipzig,  1863),  observn 
thai  the  African  frankincense,  ailed  by  the  Arabs  "  asll,"  Is  of 
twice  the  value  of  the  Arabian  "  tuban."  Captain  S.  B.  Miles 
(liK.  at.,  p.  64)  states  thai  the  best  kind  of  frankincense,  known 
to  the  Somali  as  "  bedwi  "  or  "  sheheri,"  ccmes  from  (he  trees 
"  Mohr  Add  "  and  "  Mohr  Madow  "  (n^  tu^s),  and  from  1 
caller  species  of  BsiiKjf  to,  the  "  Boido,"  and  is  sent  to  Bombay 
for  eiportalion  to  Europe;  and  that  an  inferior  "  msyeti,"  ihe 
produce  of  the  "  Yegaar,"  is  eipotted  chiefly  to  Jeddah  and 
Yemen  ports."  Tbe  latter  may  possibly  be  what  Nfebuhr  alludit 
to  as  "  Indian  frankincense.""  Gardas  da  Horta,  InasscrLJng 
the  Arabian  origin  of  the  drug,  rcmarics  that  the  terra  "  Indian  " 
is  often  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  dark-coloured  variety." 
According  10  Pliny  (JTrK.  HJjf.  riv.  t;  cf.  Ovid,  Foj/i  i.  jj7 


■"Libanus  igilur  __ 
nam  itq  hertae  odorifen 


It  ledotcnlfe  h.  ni 
ni  electum  iJibanum  a 


/■•ripuiolie, p.  S3  (isoi.  fol.J. 

•  See,  on  the  denumr  ol  (lanldiKeiH,  BtmuuioI,  Aim-U  damit, 
Ixviii.  (iSoS)  pp.  «»Mi  Johmon,  Flal.  Tnaa.  (1939),  pp.  joi-joa; 
J.  StenhouK,  A«n._itr  Clum.jfid  PInrm.  imv.  (li^o)  p.  joi; 
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Indinim  praedituni  e«e  vult  IHcacondn  (lib.  i, 
p4eniiiuriia  vocenc,  at  a  Myiobakno  nigio  qunt  iadaiB  1 
psiet "  (oMii^  cii.  p.  tj7). 
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tq,)i  liankiiitieQst  wii  not  mcrifidally  employed  in  Trojan  times. 
It  was  used  by  the  andent  Egyptians  in  their  reUgions  rites,  but, 
as  Herodotus  telft  us  (ii  86),  not  in  embslming.  It  constituted 
a  iburth  part  of  the  Jewish  incotse  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex,  xsol 
34) ,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pentateudi.  With  other 
spkes  i%  was  stored  in  a  great  chamber  of  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem  (i  Chren.  iz.  99,  Neh.  aii.  5-9).  On  the  sacrifidal  use 
and  import  of  frankxnoense  and  similar  substances  see  Incznsb. 

In  the  Red  Sea  regions  frankincense  is  valued  not  only  for  its 
sweet  odour  when  burnt,  but  as  a  masticatory;  and  blazing 
lumps  dP  it  are  not  infrequently  used  for  illumination  instead  of 
oil  lamps.  Its  fumes  are  an  excellent  insectifuge.  Asamedidne 
it  was  informer  times  in  high  repute.  Pliny  {IfaL  Hist,  xzv.  S2) 
mentions  it  as  an  antidote  to  hemlocL  Aviccnna  (ed.,  Flempii, 
lib.  iL  p.  z6x,>Lovanii,  1658,  foL)  recommends  it  for  tumours, 
ulcers  of  the  head  and  ears,  affections  of  the  breast,  vomiting, 
dysentoy  and  fevers.  In  the  East  frankincense  has  been  found 
efficacious  as  an  external  i^tplication  in  carbuncles,  blind  boils 
and  gangrenous  sorcSi  and  as  an  intnnal  agent  is  given  in 
gonorrhoea.  In  China  it  was  an  old  internal  rmedy  for  lq>rosy 
and  struma,  and  is  accredited  with  stimulant,  tonic,  sedative^ 
astringent  and  vulnerary  pn^wrties.  It  is  not  used  in  modem 
medicine,  being  destitute  of  any  q>ecial  virtues.  (See  Waring, 
Fkarm.  tflndioj  p.  443,  &c.;  and  F.  Porter  Smith,  op.  of.,  p.  i6a.) 

Conunon  frankincense  or  thus,  Abi€Us  reHna,  is  the  term 
I4>plied  to  a  resin  which  ezude%  from  fissures  in  the  bark  of  the 
Norway  xpncc  fir,  AbUs  txcdsa,  D.C;  when  melted  in  hot 
water  and  strained  it  constitutes  "Bivgundy  pitch,"  Fix 
obidina.  The  oonaeted  turpentine  obtained  in  the  United  States 
by  making  inrisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  pine,  Finns 
ausiralis,  is  also  so  designated.  It  is  commercially  known  as 
"  scrape,"  and  is  similar  to  the  French  "  galipot "  or  "  barras." 
Common  franVincynsf  is  an  ingredient  in  some  ointments  and 
plasters,. and  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odour  when  burned 
has  beoi  used  in  incense  as  a  substitute  for  olibanum.  (See 
FlUckiger  and  Hanbuzy,  Pkarmacographia.)  The  "  black  franJun- 
cense  oil "  ol  the  Turks  is  stated  by  Hanbury  (JScictue  Pap^s^ 
p.  142, 1876)  to  be  liquid  storax.  (F.  H.  B.) 

FRANKING,  a  term  used  for  the  right  of  sending  letters  or 
postal  packages  free  (Fr.  jranc)  of  charge.  The  privilege  was 
claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1660  in  "  a  Bill  for  erecting 
and  establishing  a  Post  Office,"  their  demand  being  that  all 
letters  addressed  to  or  sent  by  members  during  the  session  should 
be  carried  free.  The  clause  embodying  this  claim  was  struck 
out  by  the  Lords,  but  with  the  proviso  in  the  Act  as  passed 
for  the  free  carriage  of  all  letters  to  and  from  the  king  and  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  also  the  single  inland  letters  of  the 
members  of  that  present  parliament  diuing  that  session  only. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  pracUce  was  tolerated  until  1764, 
when  by  an  act  dealing  with  postage  it  was  legalized,  every  peer 
and  eadi  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  allowed  to 
send  free  ten  letters  a  day,  not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight, 
to  any  jKut  of  the  United  ^ngdom,  and  to  receive  fifteen.  The 
act  did  not  restrict  the  privilege  to  letters  either  actually  written 
by  or  to  the  member,  and  thus  the  right  was  very  easily  abused, 
members  sending  and  receiving  letters  for  friends,  all  that  was 
necessary  being  the  signature  ^  the  peer  or  M.P.  in  the  comer 
of  the  envelope.  Wholesale  franking  grew  usual,  and  M.P.'s 
supplied  their  friends  with  envelopes  already  signed  to  be  used 
at  any  time.  In  1837  the  scandal  had  become  so  great  that 
stricter  regulations  came  into  force.  The  franker  had  to  write 
the  fiUl  address,  to  which  he  had  to  add  his  name,  the  post-town 
and  the  day  of  the  month;  the  letter  had  to  be  posted  on  the 
day  written  or  the  following  day  at  the  latest,  and  in  a  post-town 
BoC  more  than  so  m.  from  the  place  whero  the  peer  or  M.P.  was 
then  Hviag.  On  the  xoth  of  January  1840  parliamentary  franking 
liras  abdlMiad  on  the  introduction  of  the  uniform  penny  rate. 

In  tlia  Uimed  States  the  franking  privilege  was  first  granted  in 
Jamaiy  1776  to  tha  sridiscs  enfigad  in  the  American  War  of 
IndepMidance.  The  ri|^  was  gradually  extended  tfll  it  included 
nearly  aU  officials  and  memben  of  the  public  service.  By  special 
acts  tkl  l^tQ^  wi#  bfitowfld  on  presidents  and  their  widows. 


By  an  act  of  the  jrd  of  March  1^5,  franking  was  limited  t*  th« 
president,  vice-president,  members  and  delegates  in  Congrev  and 
postmasters,  other  officers  being  required  to  keep  quarterly 
accounts  of  postage  and  pay  it  from  their  contingent  funds. 
In  185  X  free  exchange  of  newspapers  was  re-established.  By  an 
act  of  the  5rd  of  March  1863  the  privilege  was  granted  tha 
president  and  his  private  secretary,  the  vice-president*  chieb  of 
executive  dq>artments,  sudi  heads  of  bureaus  and  ^ief  derka 
as  might  be  designated  by  the  postmaster-general  for  official 
letters  only;  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  for  all 
correspondence,  senders  of  petitions  to  cither  Imtnch  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  pubUshecs  of  newqiapecs  for  their  exchanges. 
There  was  a  hmitaa  to  weight  .Members  of  Congress  could  also 
frank,  in  matters  concttning  the  federal  department  of  agricul- 
ture, "  seeds,  roots  and  cuttings,"  the  weight  to  be  fixed  by  the 
postmaster-generaL  This  act  remained  in  force  till  the  31st  of 
January  1873,  when  franking  was  abolished.  Since  1875,  by 
sundry  acts,  franking  for  official  conespondence^  government 
publications^  seeds,  &c.^  has  been  allowed  to  congressmen,  ex- 
congressmen  (for  9  months  alter  the  doseof  their  term),  congress- 
men-elect and  other  government  officials.  By  spedal  acts  of 
1881,  1886,  190a,  1909,  respectively,  the  franldng  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  widows  of  Presidents  Garfield,  Grant,  McKinky 
and  Cleveland. 

FRANIO*  LUDWia  AUGUST  (18x0-1894),  Austrian  poet. 
He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  hU  poems  on  liberty 
had  considoable  vogue.  HSs  lyrics  are  among  h^  best  work. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Vienna,  and  did  a 
lastii^  service  to  education  by  his  visit  to  the  Orient  in  1856. 
He  founded  the  first  modem  Jewish  school  (the  Von  Limmel 
Schule)  in  Jerusakm.  Hii  brilliant  volumes  Nack  JtmsaUm 
describing  his  eastem  tour  have  been  translated  into  English, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  his  poems.  His  collected  poems 
appeared  in  three  volumes  in  x88a  (I.  A.) 

FRANKLAND*  SIR  SDWARD  (x825'i^)>  English  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Churchtown,  itear  Lancaster,  on  the  x8th  of  January 
1825.  After  attending  the  grairunar  school  at  Lancaster  he  spent 
sax  ye^xs  as  an  siHweotice  to  a  druggist  in  that  towiL  In  X845 
he  went  to  London  and  entered  Lyon  Playfair's  laboratory, 
subsequently  working  under  R.  W.  Bunsen  at  Marborg.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  science-master  at  (^ueoiwood  school, 
Hampshire,  where  he  first  met  J.  Tyndall,  and  in  t8$t  first 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Ow«»  College,  Manchester.  Return- 
ing to  L<mdon  six  years  later  he  became  lecturer  in  chemistry 
at  St  Bartholomew's  hoq>ital,  and  in  X863  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  From  an  eady  age  he  engaged  in 
original  research  with  great  success. 

Analytical  problems,  such  aa  the  isolation  of  certain  organic 
radicals,  attracted  his  attention  to  begin  with,  but  he  soon 
turned  to  qmthetical  studies,  and  he  was  only  ^x>ut  twenty-five 
years  of  age  when  an  investigation,  doubtl^  suggested  by  the 
work  of  his  master,  Bunsen,  on  cacodyl,  yielded  the  interesting 
discovery  of  the  organo-metalHc  compounds.  The  theoretical 
deductions  which  he  drew  from  the  consideration  of  these  bodies 
were  even  more  interesting  and  important  than  the  bodies 
themsdvesi  Perceiving  a  molecular  isonomy  between  them  and 
the  inorganic  compounds  of  the  metals  from  wUch  they  may  be 
formed,  be  saw  their  true  redinilar  type  in  the  oxvger^  sulphur 
or  chlorixte  compounds  of  those  m^als,  from  inddi  he  hdd 
them  to  be  derived,  by  the  substitution  of  an  organic  group  for 
the  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c  In  this  way  they  enabled  him  to  over- 
throw the  theory  of  conjugate  compounds,  and  th^r  further  led 
him  in  xSss  to  publish  the  conception  thai  the  atoms  of  eadi 
elementary  substance  have  a  tiefiikite  aaturation  capacity,  so 
that  they  can  on^  mwtKin^  with  a  certain  ttmited  number  of 
the  atomsof  other  elemaats.  The  theory  of  valency  thus  founded 
has  dominated  the  mbaequant  developrnent  of  chemical  doctrinii, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  fofaile  of  asodera 
stmetural  chemistry  reposes. 

In  appKed<hemistry  F^anUand's  great  work  waahaos—earibn 
with  wtte^6upply.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  second  royal 
cnmniatriom  OA  the  poMoBflf  riven  In  xMS^  he  «ns  prsvlded 
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by  the  government  with  ffcampletely-eqtupped  laboratory,  in 
which,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  he  carried  on  the  inquiries 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  that  body,  and  was  thus  the  means 
of  bringing  to  h'ght  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information 
re^)ecting  the  contamination  of  rivers  by  sewage,  trade-refuse, 
&C.,  and  the  purification  of  water  for  domestic  use.  In  1865, 
When  he  succoBded  A.  W.  von  Hofmann  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
be  undertook  the  duty  of  making  monthly  reports  to  the  registrar- 
general  on  the  character  of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  and 
these  he  continued  downrto  the  end  of  fa^  life.  At  one  time  he 
was  an  unsparing  critic  of  its  quality,  but  in  later  years  he  became 
strongly  convinced  of  its  general  excellence  and  wholesomeness. 
His  analyses  were  both  chemical  and  bacteriological,  and  his 
dissatiffaction  with  the  processes  in  vogue  for  the  former  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  caused  him  to  q)end  two  years  in 
devising  new  and  more  accurate  methods.  In  1859  he  passed  a 
night  on  the  very  top  of  Mont  Blanc  in  compai^r  with  John 
TymlalL  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  was  to  discover 
whether  the  rate  of  combustion  of  a  candle  varies  with  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  in  which- it  is  burnt,  a  question  which 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Other  observations  made  by 
Ftankknd  at  the  time  formed  the  starting-point  of  a  series  oif 
experiments  which  yielded  far-reaching  results.  He  noticed 
that  at  the  summit  the  candle  gave  a  very  poor  light,  and  was 
thereby  led  to  investigate  the  effect  produced  on  luminous 
flames  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  atmoq^ere  in  which  they 
are  burning.  He  found  that  pressure  increases  lumidodty,  so 
that  hydrogen,  for  example,  the  flame  of  which  in  normal 
drcumstances  gives  n6  light,  bums  with  a  luminous  flame  under 
a  {Mressure  of  ten  or  twenty  atmospheres,  and  the  inference  he 
drew  was  that  the  presence  of  sotid  particles  is  not  the  only 
factor  that  determines  the*  light-gi^^ng  power  of  a  flame. 
Further,  he  showed  that  the  q>ectrum  of  a  dense  ignited  gas 
resembles  that  of  an  incandescent  liquid  or  solid,  and  he  traced  a 
gradual  change  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  under 
increasing  pressure,  the  sharp  lines  observable  when  it  is  ex- 
tremely attenuated  broadening  out  to  nebulous  bands  as  the 
pressure  rises,  till  th^  merge  in  the  continuous  spectrum  as  the 
gas  approaches  a  density  comparable  with  that  of  the  liquid 
state.  An  application  of  these  results  to  solar  physics  in  con- 
Junction  with  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  led  to  the  view  that  at  least 
the  external  layers  of  the  sun  cannot  consist  of  matter  in  the 
liquid  or  solid  forms,  but  must  be  composed  of  gases  or  vapours. 
Frankland  and  Lockyer  were  also  the  discoverers  of  helium. 
In  t868  they  noticed  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  bright  yellow  line 
which  did  not  corre^x>nd  to  any  substance  then  known,  and 
which  they  therefore  attributed  to  the  then  hypothetical  element, 
helium. 

Sir  Edward  F^ankland,  who  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1897,  died 
on  the  9th  of  August  1899  while  on  a  holiday  at  Golaa,  Gud- 
brandsdalen,  Norway. 

A  memoriai  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  before 
the  London  Chemical  Society  on  the  3iat  <A  October  1901  contained 
many  personal  details  of  Frankland's  life,  together  with  a  full 
discussion  of  his  scientific  work;  and  a  volume  of  Auiobiogra^hiaU 
Sketches  was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1902.  His  original 
papers,  down  to  1877,  were  collected  and  published  in  that  year  as 
jSscperimental  JUstarckes  in  Purtt  Applied  and  Physical  Chemistry, 

FRANKUN,  BENJAMIN  (1706-1790),  American  diplomat, 
statesman  and  sdoitist,  was  bom  on  the  X7th  of  January  1706 
in  a  house  in  Milk  Street,  opposite  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  the  tenth  son  of  Joalah  Franklin,  uid 
the  eighth  child  and  youngest  son  of  ten  children  borne  by 
Abiah  Folgcr,  his  father's  second  wife.  The  elder  Franklin  was 
bom  at  Ecton  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  where  the 
strongly  Protestant  Franklin  family  may  be  traced  bac^  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  He  bad  married  young  and  had  migrated 
from  Banbury  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  In  1685.  Benjamin 
could  not  remember^  when  he  did  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
when  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  grammar  sdhool, 
being  dotined  by  his  father  for  the  church  as  a  tithe  of  his  sons. 
He  spent  a  year  there  and  a  year  In  a  school  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  then  at  the  age  of  ten  be  was  tmkcn  from  scbocd 
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to  assist  his  father  in  the  business  of  a  taOow-cEandler  and  soals 
boiler.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  hatf* 
brother  James,  iriio  was  establishing  himself  in  the  printing 
business,  and  who  in  172 1  started  the  New  Engfand  Courant,- 
one  of  the  earliest  newspapers  in  America. 

Benjamin's  tastes  had  at  first  been  for  the  sea  rather  than  the 
pulpit;  now  they  inclined  rather  to  intellectual  than  to  other 
pleasures.  At  an  early  age  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
The  Pilgnm*s  Progress,  with  Locke,  On  the  Human  Understanding, 
and  with  a  volume  of  The  Spectator,  Thanks  to  his  father's 
excellent  advice,  he  gave  up  writing  doggerel  verse  (much  of 
which  had  been  printed  by  his  brother  and  sold  on  the  streets) 
and  turned  to  prose  composition.  His  success  in  reproducing 
artides  he  had  read  in-  The  Spectator  led  him  to  write  an  article 
for  his  brother's  paper,  which  he  slipped  under  the  door  of  the 
printing  shop  with  no  name  attached,  and  which  was  printed  and 
attracted  some  attentioiu  After  repeated  successes  of  the  same 
sort  Benjamin  threw  off  his  disguise  ahd  contributed  regidarly 
to  the  Omrant.  When,  after  various  journalistic  indiscretions, 
James  Franklin  in  1733  was  forbidden  to  publish  the  Courant, 
it  appeared  with  Benjamin's  name  as  that  of  the  publidier  and 
was  received  with  much  favour,  chiefly  because  of  the  deveroess 
of  his  artides  signed  "  Dr  Janus,"  which,  like  those  previously 
signed  ''Mistress  Silence  Dogood,"  gave  pxomise  <rf  "Poor 
Richard."  But  Benjamin's  management  of  the  paper,  and 
particidarly  his  free-thinking,  displeased  the  authorities;  the 
relations  of  the  two  brothers  gradudly  grew  luiriendly,  possibly, 
as  Benjamin  thought,  because  of  hh  brother's  jealous  of  Ids 
superior  ability;  and  Benjamin  determined  to  quit  his  brother's 
employ  and  to  leave  New  England.  He  made  his  way  first  to 
New  York  City,  and  then  (October  1733)  to  Kiiladdphia,  where 
he  got  employment  with  a  printer  named  Samud  Kdmer.^ 

A  rapid  composer  and  a  workman  full  of  resource,  FranUin 
was  soon  recogiiized  as  the  nmster  spirit  of  the  shop.  Sir  William 
Kdth  (1680-1749),  governor  of  the  province,  urged  him  to  start 
in  business  for  h^nself,  and  when  Franklin  had  unsuccessfully 
appealed  to  his  father  for  the  means  to  do  so,  Kdth  promised 
to  furnish  him  with  what  he  needed  for  the  equipment  of  .a  new 
printing  ofiice  and  sent  him  to  England  to  buy  the  materials. 
Kdth  had  repeatedly  promised  to  send  a  letter.of  credit  by  the 
ship  on  which  Franklin  sailed,  but  when  the  Charmd  was  reached 
and  the  ship's  mails  were  (examined  no  such  letter  was  found. 
Franklin  reached  London  in  December  1724,  and  found  employ* 
ment  first  at  Palmer's,  a  famous  printing  house  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  and  afterwards  at  Watts's  Printing  House.  At  Palmer's 
he  had  set  up  a  second  edition  of  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Naturt 
Delineated.  To  refute  this  book  and  to  prove  that  there  could, 
be  no  such  thing  as  religion,  he  wrote  and  printed  a  small  pam* 
phlet,  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure. and  Pain, 
which  brought  him  some  curious  acquaintances,  and  of  which 
he  soon  beoime  thoroughly  ashamed.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
in  London,  Franklin  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  named  Denham, 
a  (^aker  merchant,  to  return  with  him  to  America  and  engage 
in  mercantile  business;  he  accordingly  gave  up  printing,  but 
a  few  days  bdore  sailing  he  recdved  a  tempting  offer  to  remain 
and  give  lessons  in  swimming — ^his  feats  as  a  swimmer  having 
given  him  considerable  reputation — and  he  says  that  he  might 
have  consented  *'  had  the  overtures  been  sooner  made."  He 
reached  PhHaddphia  in  October  1726,  but  a  few  months  later 
Denham  died,  and  Franklin  was  induced  by  jarge  wages  to 
return  to  his  old  employer  Keimer;  with  Kdmer  he  quaneUed 
repeatedly,  thinking  himself  ill  used  and  kept  only  to.  train 
iq;>prentices  untfl  they  could  in  some  degree  take  his  place. 

*■  Kdmer  and  his  nstcr  had  come  the  year  bdore  trom  London, 
where  he  had  learned  his  tcade;  both  were  ardeat  menrfyers  of  the 
fanatic  band  of  "  French  prophets."  He  proposed  founding  a  new 
sect  with  the  help  of  Franklin,  who  after  leaving  his  shop  ridiculed 
him  for  hit  lon^  square  beard  and  for  keeping  the  seventh  day. 
Kdmer  settled  in  the  Barl>adoes  about  1750;  and  in  1731  began 
to  publish  at  Bridgetown  the  semi-weekly  Barhadoes  Gaaette.  Saeo> 
tions  from  it  called  Caribbeana  (1741)  and  A  Brand  Pinched  Jrom  tM$ 
Burning,  Exemplified  in  the  Unparalleled  Ca^  of  Samuel  KMmtr 
(1718)  are*from  his  pen.    He  died  about  1738. 
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!■  1793  Fndklm  aad  Hugh  IfefcdilA^  a  feUow-<wofker  At 
Keimer's,  set  up  in  business  for  themsdves;  the  capital  being 
foniahed  by  Meredith's  father.  In  1750  the  partnership  was 
dbsolved,  and  FmAUn,  through  the  financiaJ  assistance  of  two 
friends,  secured  the  sole  management  of  the  printing  house. 
In  S^ember  1739  he  bought  at  a  merely  nominal  price  Th$ 
Ptnntyhoma  GoaelUy  a  weekly  newspaper  which  Komer  had 
started  nine  mimths  before  to  defeat  a  similar  project  of 
FranUin's,  and  whidi  Franklin  conducted  until  x  765.  Franklin's 
superior  management  of  the  paper,  his  new  type, "  some  ^rited 
remarks"  on  the  controvert  between  the  Massachusetts 
assembly  and  Governor  Burnet,  brought  his  paper  into  immediate 
notice,  and  his  success  both  as  a  printer  and  as  a  journalist  was 
asmred  and  complete.  In  1 731  he  established  in  Philadelphia 
one  of  the  earliest  circulating  libraries  in  America  Soften  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest),  and  in  1732  be  published  the  first  of  his 
Alqunacks,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Richard  Saunders.  These 
**  Pomr  Richard's  Almanacks  "  were  issued  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  with  remarkable  success,  the  annual  sale  averaging  '10,000 
copies,  and  far  eacceeding  the  sale  of  any  other  publication  in 
the  colonies. 

Beginning  in  1733  Franklin  taught  hinqself  enough  Ftench, 
Italian,  Spuiish  and  Latin  to  read  these  languages  with  some 
ease.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1751.  In  1737  he  had  been 
appointed  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  time 
be  organised  the  first  police  force  and  fire  company  in  the  colonies; 
in  X749,  after  he  had  written  Proposals  Rdaling  to  the  Education 
oj  YnUk  N»  Ptnsilvaniat  he  and  twenty-three  other  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  which  was  opened  in  1751, 
was  chartered  in  1753,  and  eventually  became  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  in  1727  he  organized  a  debating  dub,  the 
"  Junto,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
tli^  American  Philosophical  Society  (1743;  incorporated  1780); 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  organization  of  a  mUitia  force,  and  in  the 
paving  of  the  dty  streets,  improved  the  method  of  street  lighting, 
and  assisted  in  the  founding  of  a  dty  ho^iital  (1751);  in  brief, 
be  gave  the  impulse  to  nearly  every  measure  or  project  for  the 
welfare  and  pro^>erity  of  Philadelphia  undertaken  in  his  day. 
In  X751  he  became  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  he  served  for  thirteen  years.  In  1753  he  and 
WEliam  Hunter  were  put  in  charge  of  the  post  service  of  the 
clonics,  which  he  brought  in  the  next  ten  years  to  a  high 
state  of  efiidency  and  made  a  financial  success;  this  position 
he  hdd  until  1774.  He  visited  neariy  every  post  office  in  the 
cdonies  and  increased  the  mail  service  between  New  York 
and  Philaddphia  from  once  to  three  times  a  week  in  summer, 
and  from  twice  a  month  to  <^ce  a  week  in  winter.  When 
war  with  France  appeared  imminent  in  1754,  Franklin  was 
sent  to  the  Albany  Convention,  where  he  submitted  fiis  plan  for 
colonial  union  (see  Albany,  N.Y.).  When  the  home  govern* 
ment  sent  over  General  Edward  Braddock*  with  two  regiments 
of  British  troops,  Franklin  underto<^  to  secure  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  and  waggons  for  the  march  against  Ft. 
Duquesne,  and  became  personally  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  Pennsylvanians  who  furnished  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  Braddock's  defeat,  the  old  quarrd  between 
the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  assembly  prevented 
any  adequate  preparations  for  defence;  "  with  incredible 
meanness  "  the  proprietors  had  instructed  their  governors  to 
approve  no  act  for  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless  the  vast 
estates  of  the  proprietors  were  by  the  same  act  exempted.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  in  Franklin  in  this  emeigency  that  early 
in  1756  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  placed  him  in  charge  of  the 
north-western  frontier  of  the  province,  with  power  to  raise  troops, 
issue  commissions  and  erect  blockhouses;  and  Franklin  remained 
in  the  wilderness  for  over  a  month,  si^)erintending  the  building 

'  The  meeting  between  Firanldin,  the  type  of  the  shrewd,  cool 
provlndal,  and  Braddock,  a  blustering,  blunderiiw,  drinking  Brlti^ 
•oMier.  it  draoiatically  portnyed  by  Thackeray  m  the  9th  chapter 
of  Th*  Virpmians* 
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of  forts  and  watching  the  Indians.  In  Februaiy  1757  the 
assembly,  "finding  the  proprietary  obstinately  persisted  in 
manacling  their  deputies  with  instructions  inconsistent  not  only 
with  the  privileges  of  the  people,  but  with  the  service  of  the  crown, 
resolv'd  to  petition  the  king  against  them,"  and  appointed 
Franklin  as  their  agent  to  present  the  petition.  He  arrived  in 
London  on  the  27th  of  July  1757,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when, 
at  a  conference  with  Earl  Granville,  president  of  the  coundL 
the  latter  declared  that "  the  King  is  the  legislator  of  the  colonies, 
Franklin  in  reply  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  to  be 
made  by  their  assemblies,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  king,  and 
when  once  ai^>roved  were  no  longer  subject  to  repeal  or  amend- 
ment by  the  crown.  As  the  assemhliffs,  said  he,  could  not  make 
permanent  laws  without  the  king's  consent^  "  neither  could  he 
make  a  law  for  them  without  theirs."  This  opposition  of  views 
distinctly  raised  the  issue  between  the  home  government  and  the 
colonies.  As  to  the  prc^rietors  Franklin  succeeded  in  1760  in 
securing  an  understanding  that  the  assembly  should  pass  an 
act  exempting  from  taxaticm  the  unsurveyed  waste  lanck  of  the 
Penn  estate,  the  surveyed  waste  lands  being  assessed  at  the  usual 
rate  for  other  property  of  that  description.  Thus  the  proprietors 
finally  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  assemb^^  to  tax  thdr 
estates. 

The  success  of  Franklin's  first  foreign  mission  was,  therefore) 
substantial  and  satisfactory.  During  Uiis  sojourn  of  five  years  in 
England  he  had  made  many  valuable  firiends  out^de  of  court 
and  political  circles,  among  whom  Hume,  Robertson  and  Adam 
Smith  were  con^icuoua.  In  1759,  for  his  literary  and  more 
particularly  his  sdentific  attainments,  he  received  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  St  Andrews.  He  had  been  made  a  Master  of 
Arts  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale  in  1 753,  and  at  the  college  of  William 
and  Maty  in  1756;  and  in  1762  he  recdved  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
at  Oxford.  While  in  England  he  had  made  active  use  of  his 
remarkable  talent  for  pamphleteering.  In  the  clamour  for  peace 
following  the  death  of  George  IL  (25th  of  October  1760),  he  was 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France;  he  had 
written  what  purported  to  be  a  chapter  from  an  old  book  written 
by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  On  the  Meanes  oj  Disposing  the  Enemie  to 
Peace t  which  had  a  great  effect;  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  there 
had  been  published  a  more  elaborate  paper  written  by  Franklin 
with  the  assbtance  of  Richard  Jackson,  agent  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  in  London,  entitled  The  Interest  oJ  Great  Britain 
Considered  with  Regard  to  Her  Colonies,  and  the  Acquisitions  oj 
Canada  and  Guadeloupe  (1760).  This  pamphlet  answered  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  keep  Canada  because  of  the 
added  strength  that  would  thus  be  given  to  any  possible  move- 
ment for  independence  in  the  English  colonies,  by  urging  that 
so  long  as  Canada  remained  French  there  could  be  no  safety 
for  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  nor  any  permanent 
peace  in  Europe.  Tradition  reports  that  this  pamphlet  had 
considerable  weight  in  determining  the  ministry  to  retain 
Canada. 

Franklin  sailed  again  for  America  in  August  X762,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  settle  down  in  quiet  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  e]q)eriments  in  physics.  This  quiet  was  interrupted,  however, 
by  the  **  Paxton  Massacre  "  (Dec  14, 1763) — the  slaughter  of  a 
score  of  Indians  (children,  women  and  old  men)  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  by  some  young  rowdies  from  the  town  of  Paxton^ 
who  then  marched  upon  Philadelphia  to  kill  a  few  Christian 
Indians  there.  Franklin,  appealed  to  by  the  governor,  raised 
a  tro(^  suffident  to  frighten  away  the  ''  Paxton  boys,"  and  for 
the  moment  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  an  imdeistanding 
between  Franklin  and  the  proprietors.  But  the  question  of 
taxing  the  estates  of  the  proprietoxs  came  up  in  a  new  form, 
and  a  petition  from  the  assembly  was  drawn  by  Franklin, 
requesting  the  king  "  to  resume  the  goverxmient "  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  autumn  dection  of  X764  the  influence  of  the 
proprietors  was  exerted  against  Franklin,  and  by  an  adverse 
majority  of  25  votes  in  4000  he  failed  to  be  rc-dected  to  the 
assembly.  The  new  assembly  sent  Franklin  again  to  England  as 
its  spedal  agent  to  take  charge  of  another  pe^tion  for  a  change 
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of  govemment,  whidi,  however,  came  to  notbiiig.  Mattets 
of  much  greater  consequence  soon  demanded  Franklin's 
attention. 

Early  in  1764  Lord  Grenville  bad  informed  the  London  agents 
of  the  American  colonies  that  he  proposed  to  lay  a  portion  of  the 
burden  left  by  the  war  with  France  upon  the  shouklers  of  the 
colonists  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty,  unless  some  other  tat 
equally  productive  and  less  inconvenient  were  proposed.    The 
natural  objection  of  the  colonies,  as  voiced,  for  example,  by  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  was  that  it  was  a  crud  tiding  to  tax 
colonies  already  raxed  beyond  their  strength,  and  surrounded 
by  enemies  and  exposed  to  constant  expenditures  for  defence, 
and  that  it  was  an  indignity  that  they  should  be  taxed  by  a 
parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented;  at  the  same  time 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  recognbsed  It  as  "their  duty  to 
grant  aid  to  the  crown,  acceding  to  their  abilities,  whenever 
required  of  them  in  the  usual  manner.^    To  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  he  characterized  as  "  the  mother 
of  mischief,"  Franklin  used  every  effort,  but  the  bill  was  easily 
passed,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  o^nists  would  soon  be 
reconciled  to  it.    Because  he,  too,  thought  so,  and  because  he 
recommended  John  Hughes,  a  merdiant  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
office  of  distributor  of  stamps,  Franklin  himself  was' denounced 
— he  was  even  accused  (^  having  planned  the  Stamp  Act — and 
his  family  in  Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.    Of 
Franklin's  examination,  in  February  1766,  by  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Burke  said  that  the  scene  reminded  him  of  a  master  examined 
by  a  parcel  of  schoolboys,  and  George  Whitefield  said:  "  Dr 
IFVanklin  has  gained  immortal  honour  by  his  behaviour  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.    His  answer  was  always  found  equal  to  the 
questioner.    He  stood  unappalled,  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends 
and  did  honour  to  his  countiy."  *■   Franklin  compared  the  position 
of  the  colonies  to  that  of  Scotland  in  the  days  before  the  union,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1766)  audadousty  urged  a  similar  union  with 
the  colonies  before  it  was  too  late.    The  knowledge  of  colonial 
affairs  gained  from  Franklin's  testimony,  probably  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  determined  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.    For  Franklin  this  was  a  great  triumph,  and  the  news 
of  it  filled  the  colonists  with  deb'ght  and  restored  him  to  their 
confidence  and  affection.    Another  bill  (the  Declaratory  Act), 
however,  was  almost  inunediatdy  passed  by  the  king's  party, 
asserting  absdute  supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  by  the  Townshend  Acts  of 
X767,  duties  were  imposed  on  paper,  paints  and  j^ass  imported 
by  the  colonists;  a  tax  was  imposed  on  tea  also.    The  imposition 
of  these  taxes  was  bitterly  resented  in  the  colonies,  where  it 
quickly  crystallized  public  opinion  round  the  principle  of  "  No 
taxation  without  representation."    In  ^ite  of  the  opposition 
In  the  colonies  to  the  Declaratory  Act,  the  Townshend  Acts 
and  the  tea  tax,  F^nklin  continued  to  assure  the  British  ministry 
and  the  British  public  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists.    He  tried 
to  find  some  middle  ground  of  reconciliation,  and  kept  up  his 
quiet  work  of  informing  England  as  to  the  opinions  and  conditions 
of  the  colonies,  and  of  moderating  the  attitude  of  the  colonies 
toward  the  home  government;  so  uat,  as  he  said,  he  was  accused 
in  America  of  being  too  much  an  En^ishman,  and  in  England 
of  being  too  much  an  American.  He  was  agent  now,  not  only  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  of  New  Jersey,  of  Georgia  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Hillsborough,  who  became  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  in  1768,  refused  to  recognize  Franklin  as  agent  of 
Massachusetts,  because  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  not 
approved  the  appointment,  which  was  by  resolution  of  the 
assembly.    Franklin  contended  that  the  governor,  as  a  mere 
agent  of  the  king,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  assembly's 
appointment  of  its  agent  to  the  king;  that  **  the  King,  and  not 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  collectively,  is  their  sovereign; 
and  that  the  King,  with  their  respective  Parliaments,  is  their  only 
legislator."    Franklin's  influence  helped  to  oust  Hlllsborougfa, 
and  Dartmouth,  whose  name  Franklin  suggested,  was  made 

*  Many  questions  (about  30  of  the  first  2$)  were  put  by  his  friends 
Co  draw  out  what  be  wished  to  be  known. 


secretary  in  1773  and  promptly  recognized  FraaUfai  •■  the  agettl 
of  Mas«u:hu8etts. 

En  1773  there  appeared  in  the  PiMic  iltffcrliMro&e  of  Franklin's 
deverest  hoaxes, "  An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  proclaiming 
that  the  island  of  Britain  was  a  colony  of  Prussia,  having  beM 
settled  by  Ahgles  and  Saxons,  having  been  protected  by  Prussia, 
having  been  defended  by  Prussia  against  France  in  the  war  just 
past,  and  never  having  been  definitely  freed  from  Pniasia's 
rule;  and  that,  therelore.  Great  Britain  should  now  submit  to 
certain  tates  laid  by  Prussiar— the  taxes  being  identical  wiili 
those  laid  upon  the  American  ookmies  by  Great  Britain.  In 
the  same  year  oceuired  the  hunous  tpkodt  of  the  Hutdiiiaott 
Letters.  These  were  written  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Andrew  (Mytt  (1706-1774),  his  Ueotenant- 
governor,  and  others  to  WilUam  Whatdy,  a  member  of  Pailia* 
ment,  and  private  sectetaiy  to  George  Grenvflle,  suggestbg  aa' 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  governor  at  the  expense  of  jtfae 
assembly,  **  an  abridgement  of  what  are  called  Engdsh  liberties," 
and  other  measures  more  extreme  than  those  undertaken  by  tht 
government.  The  corre^wndence  was  shown  to  Franklin  by 
a  mysterious  "  member  of  pariiament "  to  back  up  the  contention 
that  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  was  suggested,  not  by 
the  British  ministry;  but  by  Americans  and  Bostonians.  Upon 
his  promise  not  to  puUish  the  letters  Franklin  received  permis^n 
to  send  them  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  much  passed 
about  and  were  printed,  and  they  were  soon  repuUished  in  En^iih 
newspapers.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  on  receiving  the 
letters  resolved  to  petition  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  both 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  The  petition  was  refused  and  was  con^ 
demned  as  scandalous,  and  Flranklin,  who  took  upon  himseK 
the  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the  letters,  in  the  hearing 
before  the  privy  council  at  the  Cockpit  on  the  29th  of  January 
1774  was  insulted  and  was  called  a  thief  by  Alexander  Wedder- 
bum  (the  solidtor-general,  who  ai^>eared  for  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver),  and  was  removed  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  post 
office  in  the  American  colonies. 

Satisfied  that  his  usefulness  in  Eng^nd  was  at  an  end,  Franks 
entrusted  his  agencies  to  the  care  of  Arthur  Lee,  and  on  the 
3ist  of  Mardi  1775  again  set  sail  for  Philadelphia.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  stay  in  England  there  had  been  repeated  attempts 
to  win  him  (probably  with  an  under-secretaryship)  to  the  British 
service,  and  in  these  same  years  he  had  done  a  great  work  fof 
the  colonies  by  gaining  friends  for  them  among  the  opposition, 
and  by  impressing  France  with  his  ability  and  the  excellence  of 
his  case.  Upon  reaching  America,  he  heard  of  the  fightingf  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  with  the  news  of  an  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  his  feeling  toward  England  seems  to  have  changed 
completely.  He  was  no  longer  a  peacemaker,  but  an  ardent  war- 
maker.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Phfla^ 
delpfaia,  he  was  elected  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvam'a  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  InOctobcr 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  but,  as 
members  of  this  body  were  still  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  he  refused  to  serve.  In  the  Congress 
he  served  on  as  many  as  ten  committees,  and  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  continentid  postal  system,  he  was  made  postmaster- 
general,  a  position  he  hdd  for  one  year,  when  (m  1776)  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache,  who  had  been  hfe 
deputy.  With  Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Johnson  and  John  Jay  he  was  appointed  in  November  r77s 
to  a  committee  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  America  "  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  other  parts  of 
the  world."  He  planned  an  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  for 
aid,  and  wrote  the  instructions  of  Silas  Deane  who  was  to  convey 
it.  In  April  1776  he  went  to  Montreal  with  Charles  Carroll, 
Samuel  Chase  aini  John  Carroll,  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  conferred  with  General  Arnold,  and  attempted  without 
success  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Canada.  Immediately  after 
his  return  from  Montreal  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
five  appointed  to  draw  up  the  DecUration  of  Independence, 
but  be  took  no  actual  part  himself  in  drafting  that  instru- 
ment, a^de  from  suggesting  the  change  or  insertion  of  a  few 
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pordi  Im  J<rfbiqoii%  4nift*    FrWB  JuJb^  i6  to  S^tember  98.  he 
•ctad  u  prwident  oC  the  ConttituUoiud  Coaveation  of  Peoii- 

With  Joha  Adavs  aAd  ^w«c4  Rutkdge  be  wu  selected 
hy  CoBi^eef  to  discusft  with  Admiral  Howe  (September  1776, 
•t  Staten  ItJawl)  the  termi /of  peace  proposed  l^  Howe,  who  bad 
^reived  In  New  York  hiirixMir  in  July  1776,  and  who  had  been 
4^  intimate  friend  oi  Franklin;  but  the  disaiaaion  was  fruitless, 
aa  the  American  oomraissioners  refused  to  treat  "  back  of  this 
step  of  independent*"  On  the  a6th  of  September  in  the  same 
jear  Franklin  waa  diosen  a»  commissioner  to  France  to  join 
Arthur  Lee,  who  was  in  London,  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had 
arrived  in  Franoe  in  June  1776.  He  collected  all  the  money  he 
ONikl  command,  between  £3000  and  £4000,  lent  it  to  Congress 
b^ore  be  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Pads  <m  the  aandof  December. 
He  foond  quarters  at  Passy,^  then  a  suburb  of  Pads,  in  a  hous^ 
bfV*'»C^!»g  to  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  vn  active  friend  of  the 
A'nt"^"  cause,  who  had  influwtial  relations  with  the  court, 
and  through  whom  he  was  enabled  to  be  in  the  fullest  commuaica* 
lion  with  the  French  govonment  without  compromising  it  in  the 
tytt  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  tim^of  Frankhn'a  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  already  one 
of  the  awst  talked  about  men  in  the  world.  He  was  a  member 
it  ewy  important  learned  sodety  In  Europe;  he  was  a  member, 
and  oae  of  the  maaagers,  oi  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of 
e^t  foreign  members  of  the  Royid  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Pads.  Three  editiona.of  his  scientific  works  had  already  appeared 
in  Paris,  and  a  new  editioa  had  recently  appeared  in  London. 
To  an  these  advantage*  he  added  a  potttical  purpose — the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire— which  waa  entirely 
congeaisl  to  every  dtizea  of  Franoe.  "  Fhmklin's  rq>utation," 
wrote  John  Adams  with  characteristic  extravagance, "  was  more 
fmiversal  th^n  that  of  Leibnits  or  Newton,  Frederick  or 
Voltaire;  and  his  character  move  esteenoed  and  beloved  than 
•11  of  theou  .  •  «  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gasettes 
of  Europe,  for  the  latter  half  oi  the  i8th  centuiy,  a  greater 
number  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon  h  groiid  PranUm 
would  appear^  it  is  bdiered,  than  upon  any  other  man  that  ever 
Hved.''  **  Franklin's  appearance  in  the  French  salons,  even 
before  he  began  to  negotiate"  says  FriedrjchChristof^  ScUosser, 
**  waa  an  event  of  great  insportance  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  .  .  • 
His  dress,  the  simplicity  of  his  external  appearance,  the  friendly 
meekness  el  Uie  old  man>  and  the  apparent  humility  o^  the 
Quaker,  procured  for  Freedom  a  mass  of  votaries  anx>ng  the 
court  drdea  who  used  to  be  alarmed  at  its  coarseness  and  un- 
sophisticated truths^  Such  was  the  number  of  portraits,'  busts 
aaid  medallions  of  him  in  circulation  before  he  left  Paris  that  he 
would  have  been  recognised  from  them  by  any  adult  dtisen 
in  any  part  of  the  dvihxed  world." 

Franklin's  position  in  France  was  a  dafficult  one  firom  the 
Start,  becan^e  of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  getting  French  aid 
at  a  time  when  Franoe  was  unready  opcnly  to  take  aides  against 
Great  Britain.  But  on  the  6th  of  February  1778,  after  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  reached 
Europe,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  France  and  the  United  Stales  were  sifted  at  Paris  by 
Franklin,  Deane  and  Lee»  On  the  s3th  of  October  this  com- 
misdon  was  dvcharged  and  Franklin  was  appointed  sole  pleni- 
potentiary to  the.French  court.  Lee,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mission  to  Paris,  .seems  to  have  been  peasessed  of  a  mania  of 
jeidousy  toward  Franklin,  or  of  misunderstanding  of  his  acts, 
•ad  he  trM  to  uadersdne  hit  laiaBisce'  with  the  Continental 
Congress.  John  AdmnSk  when  he  succeeded  Deane  (recalled 
liom  Paris  through  Lee'a  maohinatioos)  joiaed  im  the  chorus  of 
faidt-linding  againat  Franklla,  dilated  upoa  his  social  habits, 
his  personal  slothlulness  and  his  complete  lack  of  business-like 
system;  but  Adams  soon  came  |o  see  that,  although  careless 
i  details,  Franklin  was  doing  what  no  olh«r  man  oould  have 

>  The  bouse  isfamHiar  from  the  draviag  of  it  by  Victor  Huga 
*Maay  of  these  portraits  bore  inacripdooa,  the  oKMt  Dsmoi^ 

of  which  was  Toxgpt's  line,  "  Edpuit  fulaen  ooelo  scepcrumque 

tyranais.*' 


done,  and  he  ceased  his  harsher  cdtidsm.  Even  greater'than 
his  diploBiatic  difficulties  were  Franklin's  finandal  straits; 
Drafts  were  being  drawn  on  him  by  all  the  American  agenta  in 
Europe,  and  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  home.  Actiag  aa 
Americaa'Aa'^  agent  for  the  many  successful  privateers 
who  harried  the  English  Channd,  and  for  whom  lie  skilful^ 
got  every  bit  of  asBistaoce  posdble,  open  and  covert,  from  the 
French  gowmment,  he  was  continually  called  \xpoa  for  funds 
in  these  venturea.  Of  the  vesseb  to  be  sent  to  Paris  with 
American  cargoes  which  were  to  be  sold  for  the  liquidation  of 
French  loans  to  the  colonies  made  thiouf^  Beaumarchais,  few 
arrived;  those  that  did  oome  did  not  cover  Beaumarcfaais's 
advance  and  hardly  a  vessd  came  from  America  without 
word  of  fresh  drfifts  on  Franklin.  After  bold  and  repeated 
overtures  for  an  exphange  of  prisoners-— an  important  matter, 
both  because  the  American  frigatea  had  no  plan  in  which  to 
stow  away  their  prisoners,  and  because  of  the  maltreatment 
of  American  captives  in  s^ich  prisons  as  Dartmoor— exdianges 
began  at  the  end  of  March  1779,  althoui^  there  were  annoying 
delays,  and  immediately  after  November  1781  there  was  a  long 
break  In  the  agreement;  and  the  Americans  discharged  from 
English  prisons  were  constantly  in  need  of  money.  Franklin, 
beddes,  was  constantly  called  upon  to  meet  the  indebtedness 
of  Lee  and  of  Ralph  Izard  (1743-1804),  and  of  John  Jay,  who 
in  Madrid  was  bdng  dmwn  on  by  the  American  Confess.  In 
^ite  of  the  poor  condition  in  Europe  of  the  credit  of  the  strugg- 
ling colonies,  and  of  the  &ct  that  France  was  almost  bankrupt 
(and  in  the  later  years  was  at  war),  and  althoui^  Necker  strenu- 
oudy  resisted  the  making  ci  any  loans  to  the  colonies,  France, 
largely  because  of  FrankLn's  ^peals,  expended,  by  loan  or  gift 
to  the  colonies,  or  in  sustenance  of  the  French  arms  In  America, 
a  sum  estimated  at  860,000,000. 

In  it8z  Frankb'n,  with  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Jefferson, 
who  remained  in  America,  and  Henry  Laurens,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Fjiglsndt  was  a(^?<Mnted  on  a  commissiDn  to  make  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of  1782  Franklin  had  been  Inform- 
ally negotiating  with  Shelbume,  secretary  ci  state  for  the  home 
department,  through  the  medium,  of  Ridmrd  Oswald,  a  Scotch 
merchant,  and  had  suggested  that  En^and  should  cede  Canada 
to  the  United  States  in  return  for  tibe  recognition  of  loyalist 
datms  by  the  states.  When  the  formal  negotiations  began 
Franklin  bdd  dosdy  to  the  Instructions  of  Congress  to  its 
commisdoners,  that  they  should  maintain  oonfidentiai  relations 
with  the  French  mInisterB  and  that  they  were  "  to  undertake 
nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce  without  their 
knowledge  and  eoncunence,"  and  were  ultlmatdy  to  begovemed 
by  "  their  advice  and  of^on."  Ji^  and  Adams  disagreed  with 
Um  on  this  point,  believing  that  FHnce  intended  to  curtail 
the  territorial  aspirations  ci  the  Americans  for  her  own  benefit 
andforthatofhffal^,  Spain.  At  last,  after  the  British  govern- 
ment had  authorised  its  agents  to  treat  with  the  oommtssioners 
as  representatives  of  an  independent  power,  thus  recognising 
American  independence  before  the  treaty  was  nuule,  Franklin 
acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  Jay.  The  preliminary  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  commissionets  on  the  30th  of  November  tjKa, 
the  final  treaty  on  the  3rd  of  September  17S3.  Franklin  had 
repeatedly  petiti<»ed  Congress  for  his  recall,  but  his  letters 
were  xmanswered  or  his  appeals  refused  until  the  7th  of  Mardi 
1785,  when  Congress  resolved  that  he  be  allowed  to  return  to 
America;  on  the  loth  of  Mardi  Thonus  Jefferson,  who  had 
joined  him  in  August  of  the  year  before,  was  appointed  to  his 
place.  Jefferson,  when  asked  if  he  replaced  Franklin,  replied, 
**  No  one  can  replace  him,  sir;  I  am  only  his  successor."  Before 
Franklin  left  Paris  on  the  xtth  of  July  1785  he  had  made 
commercial  treaties  with  Sweden  (1783)  and  Prussia  (1785; 
signed  after  Frankfin's  departure  by  Jefferson  and  John  Adams). 
Franklin  arrived  in  Philaddphia  on  the  X3th  df  September, 
disembarking  at  the  same  wharf  as  when  he  had  first  entered  the 
dty.  He  was  immcdiatdy  elected  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  PUUdelpbia,  becoming  Its  chairman;  and  was  chosen 
preddent  of *the  Supreme  Executive  Coundl  (the  chief  executive 
officer)  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  re-elected  in  1786  and  1787, 
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Mrvfog  fttNO  Octdber  1785  to  October  1788.  In  May  1787  be 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  tbe  Convention  idiich  drew  vp  tbe 
Federal  Cooststmlon,  this  body  thus  having  a  mcnber  opon 
whom  all  could  agree  as  chairman,  should  Washington  be  absent. 
He  opposed  over-centralization  of  government  and  favoured  the 
Connecticut  ComprMnise,  and  after  the  worlc  of  the  Convention 
was  done  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  adoption  of 'the  Con- 
stitution.' As  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sodety  for 
Promotfaig  the  Abolition  of  Slaverv,  Franklin  signed  a  peUtion 
to  Congress  (xath  February  1790)  for  immediato  abdition  of 
slavery,  and  six  weeks  later  in  his  most  brilKant  manner  parodied 
the  attack  on  the  petition  made  by  James  Jackson  (1757-1806) 
of  Georgia,  taking  off  Jackson's  quotations  of  Scripture  with 
pretended  texts  from  the  Koran  dted  by  a  member  of  the  Divan 
of  Algiers  in  opposition  to  a  petitiOh  ssUng  for  the  prohibition 
•f  holding  Christians  in  slavery.  These  were  his  last  public 
acts.  I)is  last  days  were  marked  by  a  fine  serenity  and  calm; 
he  died  in  his  own  house  in  PhfladelpUa  on  the  17th  of  April 
1790,  the  immediate  cause  being  an  abscess  in  the  kmgs.  Hewas 
buried  with  his  wife  in  the  grav^aid  (Fifth  and  Arch  Streets) 
of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Physically  FraakUn  was  hirge,  about  5  ft.  xo  in.  tall,  with  a 
well-Domkied,  powerful  figure;  he  inherited  an  excellent  con- 
stitution from  his  parentsr— "  I  never  knew,"  says  he,  **  either 
my  father  or  mother  to  have  any  sidcness  Cut  that  ci  wMch 
they  dy'd,  he  at  89,  and  she  at  85  years  of  age  "—but  injured  it 
somewhat  by  excesses;  in  eariy  hfe  he  had  severe  attadcs  of 
pleurisy,  from  one  of  which,  in  1797,  it  was  not  expected  that  he 
would  recover,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  the  victim  of  stone 
and  gout.  When  he  was  sixteenrhe  became  a  vegetwian  for  a 
time,  rather  to  save  money  for  books  than  for  any  other  reason, 
and  he  alwajrs  preached  moderation  in  eating,  tbou^  he  was 
less  consistent  in  fab  practice  in  this  particular  thsa  as  regards 
DMMkrato  drinking.  He  was  always  cnthtisiastically  fond  of 
swimming,  and  was  a  great  believer  in  fresh  air,  taldng  a  cold 
air  bath  regularly  in  the  morning,  when  he  sat  naked-in  his 
bedsoom  beguiling  himself  with  a  book  or  with  writing  for  a 
half-hour  or  more.  He  insisted  that  fresh,  cold  air  was  not  the 
cause  of  colds,  and  preached  sealously  the  **  gospel  of  ventila- 
tion." He  was  a  charming  talker,  with  a  gay  humour  and  a 
quiet  SRcasm  and  a  telling  use  of  anecdote  for  argument.  Henri 
Martin,  the  French  historian,  speaks  of  him  as  ''of  a  mind 
altogether  French  in  its  grace  and  elasticity."  In  1730  he 
married  Deborah  Read,  in  whose  father's  bouse  he  had  lived 
when  he  had  first  oome  to  niiladelphia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  before  his  first  departure  from  Philadelphia  for  London, 
and  who  in  his  absence  had  married  a  ne'er-do-well,  one  Rogers, 
who  had  deserted  her.  The  marriage  to  Franklin  is  presumed 
to  have  been  a  common  law  marriage,  for  there  was  no  procrf 
that  Miss  Read's  former  husband  was  dead,  nor  that,  as  was 
suspected,  a  former  wife,  alive  when  Rogers  married  Miss  Read, 
was  stHl  alive,  and  that  therefore  his  marriage  to  Deborah  was 
void.  His  "Debby,"  or  his  *<  dear  diild,"  as  Franklin  usually 
addressed  her  in  hb  letters,  received  into  the  faniily,  soon  after 
her  marriage,  Franklin's  illegitimato  son,  William  Franklin 
(1729-1813),*  with  whom  she  afterwards  quarrelled,  and  whose 
mother,  tndition  says,  was  Barbara,  a  servant  in  the  Franklin 
household.  Another  illegitimate  diild  became  tbe  wife  of  John 
FooKToft  of  Philadelphia.  Debonh,  i^bo  was  "  as  much  dispos'd 
to  industry  and  frugality  as*'  her  husband,  was  illiterato  and 
shared  none  of  her  husband's  tastes  for  literature  and  science; 

■Noubly  in  a  pamphlet  comparing  the  Jews  and  tbe  Anti- 
Federalists. 

*  William  Franklin  served  on  the  CaHadtan  frontier  with  Penn^rl- 
vania  troc^M,  becoming  captain  ia  I7y>{  was  in  the  post-office  in 
■754-1756;  went  to  England  with  his  lather  in  1758;  was  admitted 
to  legal  practice  in  1758;  in  1763,  recommended  bv  Lord  Fairfax, 
became  governor  of  New  Jersey;  be  left  the  Whig  for  tbe  Tory 
party  I  and  in  tbe  War  01  Independence  was  a  futhfnl  loyalist, 
much  to  the  pain  and  regret  of  bis  father,  who,  however,  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  m  part  in  1784.  He  was  held  as  a  prisoner  from  1776 
until  exchanged  in  1778:  and  lived  four  years  m  New  York,  and 
durins  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England  vddi  an  annual  pension  of 
£800  from  the  cfown. 


her  dread  of  an  ocean  voyage  kept  her  in  Philadelphlli  during 
Franklin's  misrions  to  Enc^nd,  and  she  died  in  1774,  while 
Franklin  was  in  London.  She  bore  him  two  children,  one  a  son, 
Francis  Folger,  "  whom  I  have  seldom  since  seen  equal'd  in 
everything,  and  whom  to  this  day  (thirty-six  years  alter  tlie 
child's  death]  I  cannot  think  of  without  a  ^gh,"  who  died  (x73<Q 
when  four  3rearB  old  of  small-pox,  not  havmg  been  inoculated]; 
the  other  was  Sarah  (1744-1808),  who  married  Richard  Bachft 
(1737-18Z1),  Franklin's  successor  in  1776-1783  as  postmaster* 
generaL  Franklin's  gallant  rdations  with  women  after  his  wife^ 
death  were  probably  innocent  enouc^.  Best  known  <A  his  Fr^dk 
amies  were  Mme  Helv£tius,  widow  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
young  Mme  Brillon,  who  corrected  her  **  Papa's  "  French  and 
tried  to  bring  him  safely  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
With  him  in  France  were  his  grandsons,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  William  FTankUn'is  natunl  son,  ^fbo  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  his  grandfather,  and  Benjamin  Frankfin  Badie 
(  z  769-1 798) ,  Sarah's  son,  whom  he  sent  to  Geneva  to  be  educatedi 
for  whom  he  later  asked  public  office  of  Washington,  and  who 
became  editor  of  the  Aurora,  one  of  the  leading  journals  in  thk 
Republican  attacks  on  Washington. 

Franklin  early  rebelled  against  New  England  Pmitanism  and 
spent  his  Sundays  in  reading  and  in  study  instead  of  attemfiag 
church.  His  f re^thihking  ran  its  extreme  course  at  the  time  (^ 
his  publication  in  London  of  A  Ditserkaian  on  lAberfy  ani 
Necessity,  Pleasure  amd  Pain  (1725),  which  he  recognisM  as  cue 
of  the  great  errata  of  his  life.  He  later  caUed  himsdf  a  deist^ 
or  theist,  not  discriminating  between  the  terms.  To  his  favourite 
sister  he  wrote:  **  There  are  some  things  in  your  New  England 
doctrine  and  worship  which  I  do  not  agree  with;  but  I  do  not 
ther^bre  condemn  them,  or  desire  to  shake  your  bdief  or 
practice  of  them."  Such  was  his  general  attitude.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  divmity  of  Christ,  but  thought  "  his  system  of 
morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  worid 
ever  saw,  or  is  Kke  to  see."  His  intense  practieal-n^dednesft 
drew  him  away  from  religion,  but  drove  him  to  a  moraKty  of  Ut 
own  (the  "  art  of  virtue,"  he  called  It),  baaed  on  thirteen  virtue! 
each  accompanied  by  a  short  precept;  the  virtues  were  Temper^ 
ance.  Silence,  Order,  Resolution,  Frugality,  Industry,  Sincerity, 
Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanliness,  Tranquility,  Chastity  and 
Humility,  the  precept  accompanying  the  last-named  virtue 
being  **  Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates."  He  made  a  ba^ness-Hke 
little  notd>ook,  ruled  off  ^>aces  f<M'  the  thirteen  virtues  and  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  *'  determined  to  give  a  week's  strict 
attention  to  each  of  the  virtues  successive^  . '.  .  [goin|^  thro* 
a  course  compleate  in  thirteen  weeks  and  four  courses  in  a  year,** 
marking  for  each  day  a  record  of  his  adherence  to  each  <rf  the 
precepts.  "  And  conceiving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wiKlom,** 
he  "  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  solicit  His  assbtance  for 
obtaining  it,"  and  drew  up  the  foHowing  pnyer  for  dallv  use: 
"O  powerful  Goodne»l  bountiful  Father  1  merciful  Guide  t 
Increase  in  me  that  wisdom  wldch  discovers  my  truest  interest. 
Strengthen  my  resolution  to  periorm  what  that  wi8d<mi  delates. 
Accept  my  kind  ofKces  to  Thy  other  difldren,  as  the  only  return 
in  my  power  for  Thy  contlntml  favours  to  me^"  He  was  by  no 
mean  prone  to  overmuch  introspection,  hb  great  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  others  being  shown  in  the  wbe  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard,  which  were  possibly  too  utilitarian  but  were  wonderfully 
successful  in  instructing  American  morals.  Hb  Art  of  Virtua 
on  which  he  worked  fororeai*  was  never  completed  or  published 
in  any  form. 

"  Benjamin  FMnkHn,  Printer,"  was  Franklin's  own  favourito 
description  of  himself.  He  was  an  excellent  compositor  and 
pressman;  hb  workmanship,  clear  impressions,  blaick  ink  and 
comparative  freedom  from  errata  did  much  to  get  him  tbe 
public  printing  in  PennsylvanU  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  printing 
of  the  paper  money*  and  other  pubHc  matters  in  D^ware. 
The  first  book  with  hb  imprint  b  ns  PmInu  </ l>0Stf /miStaled  iM 

*  For  the  prevention  of  oouncerfdting  continental  pmr  money 
Franklin  long  afterwards  suggested  the  use  00  the  dmermt  dfr> 
nominations  of  different  leaves^  having  noted  the  infinite  variety  of 
leaf  venation. 
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tkc  Languagt  of  Uu  New  Testament  and  apply'd  to  the  Christian 
SiaU  and  Worship.  By  I.  Watts  .  .  .,  Philadelphia:  Printed 
6y  B,  P.  and  JEf.  M.  for  Thoinas  Godfrey,  and  Sold  at  his  Shop, 
J72g,  The  first  novel  printed  in  America  was  Franklin's  reprint 
in  1744  of  Pamela;  and  the  first  American  translation  from 
the  daasics  which  was  printed  in  America  was  a  version  by 
James  Logan  (1674-1751)  of  Cato's  Mortd  Distichs  (X755).  In 
1744  he  puUished  another  tranriation  of  lx>gan's,  Cicero  On  M 
Age,  which  Franklin  thought  typographically  the  finest  book 
be  had  ever  printed.  In  1733  he  had  established  a  press  in 
Charkst<m,  South  Carolina,  and  soon  after  did  the  same  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  New  York,  in  Antigua, 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  in  other  places.  Personally  he  had 
little  connexion*  with  the  Philadelphia  printing  office  after  1748, 
when  David  Hall  became  his  partner  and  took  charge  of  it. 
But  in  1753  he  was  eagerly  engaged  in  having  several  of  his 
improvements  incorporated  in  a  new  press,,  and  more  than 
twenty  years  after  was  actively  interested  in  John  Walter's 
scheme  of  "  logography.''  In  Fruice  he  had  a  private  press  in 
his  house  in  Passy ,  on  which  he  printed  "  bagatelles."  Franklin's 
work  as  a  publisher  is  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with 
his  work  in  issuing  the  Casette  and  Poor  Richard's  Almanack 
(a  summary  of  the  proverbs  from  which  i4)f>eared  in  the  luimber 
for  1758,  and  has  often  been  reprinted—under  such  titles  as 
Father  Abraham's  Speech,  and  The  Way  to  Wealth).^ 

Of  much  of  Franklin's  work  as  an  author  something  has 
klready  been  said.  Judged  as  literature,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  his  Autobiography,  which  unquestionably  ranks  among  the 
few  great  autobiographies  ever  written.  His  style  in  its  sim- 
l^'city,  facility  and  clearness  owed  something  to  De  Foe, 
something  to  Cotton  Mather,  something  to  Plutarch,  more  to 
Bunyan  and  to  his  early  attempts  to  reproduce  the  manner  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator;  and  not  the  least  to  his  own 
careful  study  of  word  usage.  From  Xenophon's  UemorabUia 
be  learned  when  a  boy  the  Socratic  method  of  argument.  Swift 
he  resembled  in  the  occasional  broadness  of  his  humour.  In  his 
brilliantly  successful  use  of  sarcasm  and  irony,*  and  in  his 
mastery  of  the  hoax.  Balzac  said  of  him  that  he  "invented 
the  lightning-rod,  the  hoax  ('  le  canard ')  and  the  repubKc.'' 
Among  his  more  famous  hoaxes  were  the  **  Edict  of  the  King  of 
Pnisua  "  (1773),  already  described;  the  fictitious  supplement 
to  the  Boston  Chronicle,  printed  on  his  private  press  at  Passy  in 
1782,  and  containing  a  letter  wtth  an  invoice  of  eight  p^cks  of 
954  cured,  dried,  hooped  and  painted  scalps  of  rebels,  men, 
women  and  children,  taken  by  Indians  in  the  British  employ; 
and  another  fictitious  Letter  from  the  Count  de  S^haumberg  to  the 
Baron  Hohendorf  commanding  the  Hessian  Troops  in  America 
(1777) — the  count's  only  anxiety  b  that  not  enough  men  will 
be  killed  to  bring  him  in  moneys  he  needs,  and  he  urges  his 
officer  in  command  in  America  "  to  prolong  the  war  ...  for 
I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  grand  Italian  opera,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up." ' 

Closely  related  to  Franklin's  political  pamphlets  are  his  writ- 
ings on  economics,  which,  though  undertaken  with  a  political 

*  "  Seventy-five  editions  of  it  have  been  (Minted  in  English,  fifty- 
nx  in  French,  eleven  in  Geitnaik  aad  nine  in  ItaHaa.  It  ha*  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Polish,  Gaelic, 
Russian,  Bohemian,  Dutch,  Catalan,  Chinese,  modem  Greek  and 
phonetic  writing.  It  has  been  printed  at  least  four  hundred  rimes, 
and  b  to-day  as  popular  as  ever."— P.  L.  Ford,  in  The  Man^hSided 
Pranktin  (jm). 

*  Both  Swut  and  Franklin  made  sport  of  the  typkal  astrologer 
almanack-maker. 

*  Another  hoax  was  Franklin's  parable  against  refigious  perie- 
cution  thrown  into  Scriptural  form  and  quoted  by  him  as  th*  filty- 
firrt  cfaapttr  of  Genesis.  In  a  paper  on.a  "  Proposed  New  Version 
of  the  Bible  "  he  paraphrased  a  tew  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Job, 
maldng  them  a  satiric  attack  on  royal  eovemmcnt ;  but  the  version 
may  well  rank  with  these  hoaxes,  and  even  modem  writera  have 
been  taken  in  by  it,  regarding  it  as  a  serious  proposal  for  a  **  modem- 
ised  "  veraion  and  docryit^  it  as  poor  taste.  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
example,  declared  this  an  instance  in  which  Franklin  was  lacking  in 
hb  "  imperturbable  common  sense  ";  and  J.  B.  McMaster,  though 
devoting  several  paees  to  its  discussion,  very  ingenuously  declares  it 
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or  pritctical  purpose  and  oatffk  A  piirely  tdenUfiespJrit,  tank  hin 
as  the  first  American  econombt.  He  wrote  in  lyag  A  Modest 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  which 
argued  that  a  plentiful  currency  wiU  make  rates  of  inteteat  lew 
and  will  promote  immigration  ahd  home  maouf  actuvesy  fto<l  vhici 
did  much  to  secure  the  further  issue  of  paper  money  in  Pciub 
sylvanla.  After  the  British  Act  of  1750  forbidding  the  erectkm 
or  the  operating  of  iron  or  steel  mills  in  the  colonies,  FnnkKa 
wrote  Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind  and  the 
Peopling  of  Countries  (1751);  its  thesb  was  that  manofactuxet 
come  to  be  common  only  with  a  high  degree  of  social  developnent 
and  with  great  density  of  population,  and  that  Great  Britids 
need  not,  therefore,  fear  the  industrial  competition  <^  the 
colonies,  but  it  b  better  known  for  the  estimate  (adopted  by 
Adam  Smith)  that  the  population  of  the  colonies  would 
douUe  every  quarter-century;  and  for  the  lik<»essto  MaHhus'a^ 
"  preventive  check  "  of  its  statement:  '*  The  greater  the cammoa 
fashionable  expense  of  smy  rank  <tf  people  the  more  cautious  thegr 
are  of  marriage."  Hb  PosiHtms  to  be  examined  cencehumg 
National  Wealth  (1769)  shows  that  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  French  physiocrats  after  hb  vbit  to  France  in  1769L 
His  Wail  of  a  Protected  Manufacturer  voicea  a  protest  against 
protection  as  raising  the  cost  of  living;  and  he  held  that  free 
trade  was  based  on  a  natural  right.  He  knew  Kancs,  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  correspon(tod  with  Mirabeau, "  the  friend 
of  Man."  Some  Of  the  more  important  of  hb  economic  tfacse% 
as  summarised  by  W.  A.  Wetxel^  are;  that  money  as  coin  ma^ 
have  more  than  its  bullion  value;  that  natund  interest  b 
determined  by  the  tetA  of  land  valued  at  the  sum  of  money 
kaned^-an  antidpatioii  of  Torgot;  that  high  wages  are  not 
inconsbtent  with  a  large  foreign  trade;  that  the  vakie  of  em 
article  b  determined  by  the  amount  of  laboinr  aeoessaiy  to 
produce  the  food  consumed  in  making  die  article;  that  mam* 
factures  are  advantageous  but  agriculture  only  b  truly  pro^ 
ductive;  and  that  when  practicable  (as  he  did  not  think  it 
practicable  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Independeiic^  ttate  leveaue 
dx>uld  be  raised  by  direct  tax. 

Franklhk  tA  a  sdentbt*  and  as  an  inventor  has  been  decried 
by  experts  a^  an  amateur  and  a  dabbler;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  always  Us  hope  to  retbe  from  puUfc 
life  and  devote  himseK  to  science.  In  the  Americao  Phiia»> 
sophical  Society  (founded  1743)  scientific  subjecU  were  modi 
discussed.  Franklin  wrote  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  earthquakes 
for  hb  GatetU  of  the  rsth  of  December  1737;  and  he  eagerly 
collected  material  to  uphold  hb  theory  that  waterspouU  and 
whirlwinds  resulted  from  the  same  causes.  In  1743,  from  the 
circum^ance  that  an  eclipse  not  visible  in  Philadelphb  because 
of  a  storm  had  been  observed  in  Boston,  where  the  storm  although 
north-easterly  did  not  occur  until  an  hour  after  the  eclipse,  he 
surmised  that  storms  move  against  the  wind  along  the  Atlan^c 
coast.  In  the  year  before  (1742)  he  had  planned  the  **  Penile 
sylvania  fire-place,"  better  known  as  the  "  Franklin  stove,*' 
which  saved  fuel,  heated  all  the  room,  and  had  the  same  principle 
as  the  hot-air  fiu-nace;  the  stove  was  never  patented  by  Franklin, 
but  was  described  in  his  pamphlet  dated  1744.  He  was  much 
engaged  at  the  sam*  time  in  remedying  smoking  chimneys,  and 
as  late  as  1 785  wrote  to  Jan  Ingenhousz,  physician  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  on  chimneys  and  draughts;  afaioking  street  lamps 
he  remedied  by  a  simple  contrivance,  The  study  of  electricity 
he  took  up  in  1746  when  he  first  saw  a  Leyden  jar,  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  which  he  becanie  expert  and  which  he  improved  by 
the  use  of  granulated  lead  in  the  place  of  water  for  the  interior 
armatures;  he  recognised  that  condensatioii  b  doe  to  the 
dielectric  and  not  to  the  metal  coatings.  A  note  in  hb  diary, 
dated  the  7th  of  November  1749,  shows  that  he  had  then 

4  Malthus  quoted  FranUia  in  hb  first  editfon,  but  it  was  not  untg 
the  second  that  he  introdooed  the  theory  of  the  '*  preventive  check, 
Franklin  noted  the  phenomenon  with  disapproval  in  hb  •dvocu:y 
of  increased  population;  Malthus  with  approval  in  hb  aeatch  for 
means  to  decrease  population,  . 

'  The  title  of  philosopher  as  used  ht  Franklia's  lifetime  referrcv 
neither  in  England  nor  in  France  to  him  as  author  of  mecal  maMma» 
but  to  him  as  a  wieMis»-^«  "  oatuial  philoHi^hM; " 
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loag  intervtl,  an  ob^  of  national  Sntorest,  and  lieutenant 
Franklin  was  given  the  command  of  tlie  "  Trent "  in  the  Arctic 
acpedition,under  the  orders  of  CaptainBuchan  in  the  "  Dorothea". 
During  a  heavy  storm  the  "  Dorothea  "  was  so  much  damaged 
by  the  pfick-tce  that  her  reaching  England  became  doubtful, 
and,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  young  Franklin,  the  **  Trent " 
was  tompelled  to  convoy  her  home  instead  of  beii^  allowed 
to  prosecute  the  voyage  alone.  This  voyage,  however,  had 
brought  Franklin  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  London,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  ascertaining 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  command  of  sudi  an  enterprise. 
To  calmness  in  danger,  promptness  and  fertflity  of  resource, 
and  excellent  seamanship,  he  added  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
sdence  for  its  own  sake,  together  with  a  love  of  truth  that  led 
him  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  <rf  his  subordinate  oflkers, 
without  wishing  to  claim  their  d^overics  as  a  captain's  right. 
Furthermore,  he  possessed  a  cheerfid  buoyancy  of  mind,  sustained 
by  deep  religious  piinciplc,  which  was  not  depressed  in  the  most 
gloomy  times.  It  was  therefore  with  full  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  exertions  that,  in  16x9,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  expedition  appointed  to  proceed  overland  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic^ea,  and  to  determine  the  trendings 
of  that  coast  eastward  of  the  Coppermine  river.  At  this  period 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Ameikan  continent  was  known  at 
two  isolated  points  only,— this,  the  month  of  the  Coppermine 
river  (which,  as  Franklin  discovered,  was  erroneously  placed 
four  degress  of  latitude  too  much  to  the  north),  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackensie  far  to  the  west  of  it  Lieutenant  Franklin 
and  his  party,  consisting  ofDr  Richardson,  Midshipmen  George 
Bade  and  Richard  Hood,  and  a  few  ordinary  boatmen,  arrived 
at  the  depot  of  the  Hndson's  Bay  Company  at  the  end  of  August 
1819,  and  making  an  autumnal  journey  of  700  n.  q)ent  the  first 
winter  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Owing  to  the  supplies  which 
bad  been  promised  by  the  Noith-West  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies  not  being  forthcoming  the  following  year,  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  182 1  that  the  Coppermine  was  ascended 
to  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sea^roast  to  th6 
eastward  surv^red.  The  return  journey  led  over  the  region 
known  as  the  Barren  Gnnind,  and  was  marked  by  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  and  privations  and  the  tragic  death  of 
Lieutenant  Hood.  The  Survivors  of  the  expedition  reached 
York  Factory  in  the  month  of  June  1823,  having  accomplished 
altogether  5550  m.  of  travel  While  engaged  on  this  service 
Frankfin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  oomnMuoder  (ist  of  January 
1821),  and  upon  his  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  1833  he 
obtained  the  post  rank  of  captain  and  was  elected  a  fdbw  of 
the  Royal  Society.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  pub« 
lished  in  the  following  year  and  became  at  once  a  classic  of  travel, 
and  soon  after  he  nmried  Eleanor,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Porden,  an  eminent  architect. 

Early  in  1825  he  was  entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  a  second 
overiand  expedition,  and  upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  dying 
wife,  who  encouraged  him  to  {dace  his  duty  to  his  country  before 
his  k>ve  f<a  her,  he  set  sail  without  waiting  to  witness  her  end. 
Accompanifed  as  before  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Richardson 
and  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Back,  he  descended  the 
Mackenzie  river  in  the  season  of  i8a6  and  traced  the  North 
American  coast  as  iar  as  149**  37'  W;  long.,  whilst  Richardson 
at  tl^  head  of  a  separate  party  connected  the  mouths  of  the 
Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  rivers.  Thus  between  the  years  1819 
and  1827  he  had  added  laoo  m.  of  coast-line  to  the  American 
continent,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  These  exertions  were  fully  appreciated  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  knighted  in  1829.  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  was  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  Pads  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
results  of  these  expeditions  are  described  by  Franklin  and  Dr 
Richardson  in  two  magnificent  works  published  in  1824-1829. 
In  1828  he  married  his  second  wife,  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
John  Grifiin.  His  next  odicial  employment  was  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sution,  in  command  of  the  "  Rainbow,"  and  his  ship 


soon  became  proverbial  in  the  8<)uadron  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  officers  and  crew.  As  an  a*cknowledgment  of 
the  essential  service  which  he  rendered  off  Patras  in  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  of 
Greece  from  King  Otto,  and  after  his  return  to  England  he  was 
created  knight  commander  of  the  Guelphic  order  of  Hanover. 

In  1836  he  accepted  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (now  Tasmania),  and  h^d  that  post  till  the 
end  of  1843.  Wb  government  was  marked  by  several  events 
of  much  interest,  one  ot  his  most  popular  measures  being  the 
(^ning  of  the  doors  of  the  legislaHve  council  to  the  public. 
He  also  founded  a  college,  endowing  it  largely  from  his  ravate 
funds,  and  in  1838  established  a  scientific  sodety  at  Ifebart 
Town  (now  called  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania),  the  meetings 
of  whftdi  were  held  in  Government  House  and  its  papers  printed 
at  his  expense.  In  his  time  also  the  colony  of  Victoria  waa 
founded  by  settlers  from  Tasmania;  and  towards  its  close, 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales  having  been  abolished, 
the  convicts  from  every  part  of  the  Briti^  empire  Were  sent  to 
Tasmania.  On  an  increase  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  salary 
being  voted  by  the  ccrfonial  legisla'ture,  Sir  John  declhied  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  it  personally,  wfaflie  he  secured  the 
augmentation  to  his  successors.  He  welcomed  eagerly  the  various 
expeditions  for  exploration  and  surveying  which  visited  H<^art 
Town,  con^icuous  among  these,  and  of  eq>edal  interest  to 
himself,  being  the  FWnch  and  English  Antarctic  expediti<Mi9 
of  Dumont  d'Urville  and  Sir  James  C.  Ros8~*ifae  latter  com- 
mandfaig  the  " Erebus'*  and  ^Terror,"  with  which  Franklin's 
own  nante  was  afterwards  to  be  so  pathetically  connected.  A 
magnetic  observatory  fixed  at  Hobart  Town,  as  a  dependency 
of  the  central  establishotient  under  Colonel  Sid)ine,  was  also 
an  object  of  deep  interest  up  to  the  moment  of  his  feaving  the 
colony.  That  hb  unflinching  efforts  for  the  social  and  political 
advancement  of  the  colony  were  appreciated  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  affection  and  re^>ect  shown  him  by  every  section 
of  the  community  on  his  departure;  and  several  years  after- 
wards the  colonists  showed  their  remembrance  of  his  virtues 
and  services  by  sending  Lady  Franklin  a  subscription  of  £1700 
in  aid  of  her  efforts  for  the  search  and  relief  of  hef  husband, 
and  later  still  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  him  at  Hobart  Town. 

Sir  John  found  on  reaching  England  that  there  was  about  to 
be  a  renewal  «f  polar  research,  and  that  the  confidence  of  the 
admiralty  in  him  was  undiminbhed,  as  was  shown  by  his  being 
offered  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a 
North-West  Passage  to  the  Pacific.  This  offer  he  accepted. 
The  prestige  of  Arctic  service  and  of  his  former  experiences 
attracted  a  crowd  of  volunteers  of  all  classes,  from  whom  were 
selected  a  body  of  officers  con^cuous  for  talent  and  energy. 
Captain  Crozier,  who  was  Second  in  command,  had  been  three 
voyages  with  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  had  commanded  the 
"  Terror  "  in  Ross's  Antiuctic  expedition.  Captain  FHsjames, 
who  was  commander  on  board  the  "  Erebus,"  had  been  five  times 
gazetted  for  brilliant  conduct  in  the  operaHons  of  the  first  China 
war,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrotefrom  Greenland  has  bequeathed 
some  good-natured  but  masterly  sketches  of  his  brother  officers 
and  messmates  on  this  expedition.  Thus  suf^xurted,  with  crews 
carefully  chosen  (some  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  whah'n^ 
service),  victualled  for  three  years,  and  furnished  with  ewry 
appNoncc  then  known,  FrankKn's  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
"  Erebus"  and  "  Terror  "  (129  officers  and  men),  with  a  transport 
ship  to  convey  additional  stores  as  far  as  Disco  in  Greenland, 
sailed  from  Greenhithe  on  the  19th  of  May  r845.  The  letters 
which  Franklin  despatched  from  Greenland  were  couched  in 
language  of  cheerful  anticipation  of  success,  while  those  received 
from  his  officers  expressed  their  ^wing  hope,  their  admiration 
of  the  seamanlike  qualities  of  their  comrnander,  and  the  bappi- 
ness  they  had  In  serving  under  him.  The  ships  were  last  seen 
by  a  whaler  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  S<Mind,  on  the  26t]i- 
of  July,  and  the  deep  gloom  whkh  settled  down  upon  their 
subsequent  movements  was  not  finall^r  raised  tlU  fotltteen  yeats 
later. 


if 

Fraiik]in*8  Instnictioiis  were  framed  in  cenjunction  with  Sir 
John  Barrow  and  upon  his  own  suggestions.  The  experience 
of  Parry  had  established  the  navigability  of  Lancaster  Sound 
(leading  westwards  out  of  Baffin  Bay),  whilst  Franklin's  own 
surveys  had  long  before  satisfied  him  that  a  navigable  passage 
existed  along  the  north  coast  of  America  from  the  Fish  river 
to  Bering  Strait.  He  was  therefore  directed  to  push  through 
Lancaster  Sound  and  its  continuation,  Banow  Strait,  without 
loss  of  time,  untO  he  reached  the  portion  of  land  on  which 
Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  long.  98*  W.,  and  from  that 
point  to  pursue  a  course  southward  towards  the  American  coasL 
An  explicit  prohibition  was  given  against  a  westerly  course 
beyond  the  longitude  of  98^  W.,  but  he  was  allowed  the  single 
alternative  of  previously  examining  Wellington  Channel  (which 
leadi  out  of  Barrow  Strait)  for  a  northward  route,  if  the  naviga- 
tion here  were  open. 

In  2847,  though  there  was  no  real  public  anxiety  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  expedition,  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  possible 
necessity  of  sending  relief.  As  time  posscd,  however,  and  no 
tidings  reached  En^and,  the  search  began  in  earnest,  and  from 
184S  onwards  expedition  after  expedition  was  despatched  in 
quest  of  the  missing  explorers.  The  work  of  these  expeditions 
forms  a  story  of  aclUevement  which  has  no  parallel  in  maritime 
annab,  and  resulted  in  the  discoviery  and  exploration  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  land  within  the  grim  Arctic  regions,  the  develop- 
oaent  of  the  system  of  sledge  travelling,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
second  North>West  Passage  in  1850  (aee  Poiak  Regions). 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  rtsults  so  far  as  the 
search  for  Franklin  was  concerned.  In  this  great  nati<Mial  under- 
taking Lady  Franklin's  exertions  were  unwearied,  and  she 
exhausted  her  private  funds  in  sending  out  auxiliary  vessds  to 
quarters  not  comprised  in  the  public  s^rch,  and  by  htr  pathetic 
appeals  roused  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  first  traces  of  the  missing  ships,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered 
articles,  besides  three  graves,  were  discovered  at  Franklin's 
winter  quarters  (1845^x846)  on  Beechey  Islohd,  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir)  Eratsmus  Ommanney  of  the  "  Assistance,"  in 
August  1851,  and  were  brought  home  by  the  "  Prince  Albert," 
which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin.  No  further  tidings 
were  obtained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  Dr  John  Rae,  then 
conducting  a  sledging  expedition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
from  Repulse  Bay,  was  told  by  the  Eskimo  that  (as  was  inferred) 
in  1850  white  men,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  bad  been  seen 
dragging  a  boat  southward  along  the  west  shore  of  King  William's 
Island,  and  that  later  in  the  same  season  the  bodies  of  the  wh<^ 
party  were  found  by  the  natives  at  a  point  a  short  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Back's  Qreat  Fish  river,  where  they  had  perished 
from  the  united  effects  of  cold  and  famine.  The  latter  statement 
was  afterwards  disproved  by  the  discovery  of  skeletons  upon  the 
presumed  line  of  route;  but  indisputable  proof  was  given  that 
the  Eskimo  had  communicated  with  members  of  the  missing 
expedition,  by  the  various  articles  obtained  from^  them  and 
brought  home  by  Dr  Rae.  In  consequence  of  the  information 
obtained  by  Dr  Rae,  a  party  in  canoes,  under  Messrs  Anderson 
and  Stewart,  was  sent  by  government  down  the  Great  Fish  river 
in  1855,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Eskimo  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  considerable  number  of  articles  which  had  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Franklin  expedition;  while  others  were  picked 
up  on  Montreal  Island  a  day's  march  to  the  northward.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  party  from  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  " 
had  endeavoured  to  reach  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  by  the  Fish  river  route,  and  that  in  making  a  southeriy 
course  it  had  been  arrested  within  the  channel  into  which  the 
Great  Fish  river  empties  itself.  The  admiralty  now  dedded  to 
take  no  further  steps  to  determine  the  exact  fate  of  the  expedition, 
and  granted  to  Dr  Rae  the  reward  of  £10,000  which  had  been 
offered  in  1849  to  whosoever  should  fint  succeed  in  obtaining 
authentic  news  of  the  missing  men.  It  was  therefore  reserved 
for  the  latest  effort  of  Lady  Fcanklin  to  develop,  not  only  the 
fate  of  her  husband's  expedition  but  also  the  stepi  of  its  progress 
up  to  the  very  verge  of  success,  mingled  indeed  with  almost 
unprecedented  disaster.    With  all  her  available  means,  and 
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aided,  as  she  had  been  before,  by  thesubsciiptbns  U  sympathi» 
ing  friends,  she  purchased  and  fitted  out  the  little  yadit "  Fox," 
which  sailed  from  Aberdeen  in  July  1857.  The  command  was 
accepted  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Leopold  M'Clintock,  whose 
high  reputation  hod  been  won  in  tiiree  of  the  government  ex- 
peditions sent  out  in  search  of  Franklin.  Having  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  first  winter  in  Baffin  Bay,  it  was  not  till  the 
autumn  of  1858  that  the  "  Fox  "  passed  down  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Port  Kennedy  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Bellot  Strait,  between  North  Somers^  and 
Boothia  Felix.  In  the  spring  of  1859  three  sledging  parties  went 
out,  Ci^oiu  (afterwards  Sir)  Alien  Young  to  examine  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Hobson  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  King  William's  Island,  and  M'Clintock  the 
east  and  south  coasts  of  the  latter,  the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  and 
the  region  about  the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  river.  This  splendid 
and  exhaustive  search  added  800  m.  of  new  coast-line  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  brought  to  light  the  course 
and  fate  of  the  expedition.  From  the  Eskimo  in  Boothia  many 
relics  were  obtained,  and  reports  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ships  and 
men;  and  on  the  west  and  south  coast  of  King  William's  Island 
were  discovered  akeletons  and  remains  of  articles  that  told  a 
terrible  tale  of  disaster.  Above  all,  in  a  taim  at  Point  Victory 
a  precious  record  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  that 
briefly  told  the  history  of  the  cscpcdition  vp  to  April  35, 
1848,  three  years  after  it  set  out  full  of  hope.  In  1845-1846 
the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  "  wintered  at  Befcchey  Island  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  North  Devon,  in  lat.  74"  43'  a8'  N.,  long. 
91*  39'  15'  W.,  after  having  ascended  Wellington  Channel  to 
lat.  77*  and  returned  by  the  west  side  of  Com wallis  Island.  This 
statement  was  signed  by  Graham  Gore,  lieutenant,  and  Charles 
F.  des  Voeux,  mate,  and  bore  date  May  38,  1847.  These 
two  officers  and  six  men,  it  was  further  told,  left  the  ships  on 
May  24,  1847  (no  doubt  for  an  exploring  journey),  at  which 
time  all  was  well. 

Such  an  amount  of  successful  work  has  seldom  been  accom- 
plished by  an  Arctic  expedition  within  any  one  season.  The 
alternative  course  permitted  Franklin  by  his  intructions  had 
been  attempted  but  not  pursued,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
he  had  followed  that  route  which  was  spedally  commended 
to  him.  But  after  successfully  navigating  Peel  and  Franklin 
Straits  on  his  way  southward,  his  progress  had  been  suddenly 
and  finally  arrested  by  the  obstruction  of  heavy  ("  palaeocrystic  ") 
ice,  which  presses  down  from  the  north-west  through  M'CKntock 
Channel  (not  then  known  to  exist)  upon  King  William's  Island. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  chart  which  Franklin  carried 
King  William's  Island  was  laid  down  as  a  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Boothia,  and  he  therefore  could  pursue  hSs  way  0^y  down  its 
western  coast.  Upon  the  nuurgin  oi  the  printed  admiralty  form 
on  which  this  brief  rea>rd  was  written  was  an  addendum  dated 
the  asth  of  April  1848,  which  extinguished  all  further  hopes  of  a 
successful  termination  of  this  grand  enterprise.  The  facts  are 
best  conveyed  in  the  terse  and  expressive  words  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  are  therefore  ^ven  verbatim:  **  April  ^sth, 
1848.  H.Bi.  Ships 'Terror' and 'Erebus' were  deserted  on 
22nd  April,  five  leagues  N.N.W.  of  this,  having  been  beset 
since  X2th  September  1846.  Hie  officers  and  crews,  consisting 
of  105  souls  under  the  command  of  Captam  F.  R.  M.  Crorier, 
landed  in  Ut.  69^  37'  42'  N.,  long.  98*  41'  W.  This  paper  was 
found  by  Lieut.  Irving  .  .  .  where  it  had  been '  deposited  by 
the  hue  Commander  Gore  In  June  1847.  Sir  John  Franklin  died 
on  the  nth  June  X847;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths  in  the 
eiq>edition  has  been  to  this  date  9  officers  and  15  men."  The 
haiidwriting  b  that  of  Captain  Fitxjames,  to  wh<^  signature  is 
appoided  diat  of  Ci^)tain  Crozier,  who  also  adds  the  words  of 
chief  importance,  namely,  that  they  would  *'  start  on  to-morrow 
26th  April  1848  for  Back's  Fish  river."  A  briefer  record  has 
never  been  told  of  so  tragic  a  story. 

All  the  party  had  without  doubt  been  greatly  reduced  through 
want  of  sufficient  food,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  three  wintcrf 
in  these  regions.  They  had  attempted  to  drag  with  them  two 
boats,  besides  heavily  laden  sledges,  and  doubtless  had  soon 
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been  compelled  to  abandon  mnch  of  tbeir  burden,  and  leave  one 
boat  on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  where  it  was  found 
by  M'CUntock.  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast,  containing 
two  skeletons.  The  route  adopted  was  the  shortest  possible, 
but  their  strength  and  supplies  had  failed,  and  at  that  season 
of  the  year  the  snow-covered  land  afforded  no  subsistence. 
An  old  Eskimo  woman  stated  that  these  heroic  men  **  fell  down 
and  died  as  they  walked,"  and,  as  Sir  J^hn  Richardson  has  well 
said,  they  "  forged  the  last  link  of  the  North-West  Passage  with 
their  lives."  From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  one  of  the  ships 
must  have  been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  simk  in  deep  water,  and 
the  other,  stranded  on  the  shore  of  King  Wilb'am's  Island,  lay 
there  for  years,  fonping  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  neighbouiing 
Eskima 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  brave  men. 
His  memory  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
naval  heroes  of  Britain,  and  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
daring  of  her  explorers.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  honour, 
of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  North-West  Passage;  the 
point  reached  by  tho  ships  having  brought  him  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  known  waters  of  America,  and  on  the  monument 
erected  to  him  by  his  country,  in  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
this  hoiwur  is  justly  awarded  to  him  and  his  companions, — a 
fact  which  was  also  affirmed  by  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  when  presenting  their  gold  medal  to  Lady 
Franklin  in  z86o.  On  the  a6th  of  October  185a  Franklin  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  left  an.  cmly 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Lady  Franklin  died  in  1875 
at  the  age  <^  eighty-three,  and  a  fortm'gfat  after  her  death  a  fine 
monument  was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  commemorating 
the  heroic  deeds  and  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  insepar^ 
able  connexion  of  Lady  Franklin's  name  with  the  fame  of  her 
husband.  Most  of  the  relics  brought  home  by  M'CUntock  were 
presented  by  Lady  FrankHn  to  the  United  Service  Museum, 
while  those  given  by  Dr  Rae  to  the  admiralty  are  deposited  in 
Greenwich  hospital  In  1864-1869  the  American  exi^orer 
Captain  Hall  inade  two  journeys  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
remnant  of  Franklin's  party,  bringing  back  a  number  of  addi- 
tional relics  and  some  information  confirmatory  of  that  ^ven 
by  M'Chntock,  and  in  1878  Lieutenant  F.  Schwatka  of  the 
United  States  army  and  a  companion  made  a  final  knd  search, 
but  ahhou^  accomplishing  a  remarkable  record  of  travel 
discovered  nothing  which  threw  any  fresh  light  on  the  history 
of  the  expedition. 

See  h7i>.  TiaBl,  Lift  of  Sir  John  FtwMm  (18^). 

FRAMKLIN,  WILUAH  VUEL  (1823-1903),  Federal  generail 
in  the  American  CIvi!  War,  was  bom  at  Yoric,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  27th  of  February  1823.  He  graduated  at  West  Point, 
at  the  head  of  his  dass,  in  1843,  was  conunissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Corps,  U.SJV.,  and  served  witii  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War, 
receiving  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  his  good  conduct  at 
Buena  Vista,  in  which  action  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Taylor.  After  the  war  be  was  engaged  in  miscellaneous  engineer- 
ing work,  becoming  a  first  lieutenant  in  1853  and  a  captain  m 
1857.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civfl  War  in  z86i'  he  was 
made  colonel  of  a  regular  infantry  rei^ent,  and  a  few  days 
later  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  led  a  brigade  in  the 
first  battle  of  BuO  Run,  and  on  the  organization  by  McOellan. 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  received  a  divisicmal  command. 
He  commanded  first  a  divi^on  and  then  the  VL  Cdrpe  in  the 
operations  before  Richmond  in  x86a,  etining  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general  faa  the  U.S.  Army;  was  promoted  najdr- 
general,  U.S.V.,  in  July  1862;  commanded  the  VL  corps  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  and  at  Ftoderidcsburg  com- 
manded the  **  Left  Grand  Division  "  of  two  corps  (I.  and  VI.). 
His  part  in  the  last  battle  led  to  diarges  of  disobedience  and 
negligence  being  preferred  against  him  by  the  commanding 
general,  General  A.  E.  Bumaida,  <Hk  which  the  congressional 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  reported  nnfavouiabfy 
to  Franklin,  largely,  it  seems,  because  Bumlde%  orders  to 
Franklin  were  not  put  in  evidence.  Bumside  had  issued  on  the 
~23td  tif  January  1863  an  order  relierins  FraakliB  from  doty. 


and  PrankUn's  only  other  service  in  the  war  was  as  cnmmander 
of  the  XIX.  corps  in  the  abortive  Red  River  Expedition  of  1864. 
In  this  expedition  he  received  a  severe  wound  at  the  action  of 
Sabine  Cross  Roads  (April  8, 1864),  in  consequence  dt  which  he 
took  no  further  attive  part  in  the'war.  He  served  for  a  time  00 
the  retiring  board,  and  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  on 
the  nth  of  July  1864,  but  escaped  the  same  night.  In  1865  ho 
was  brevettcd  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  in  1866 
he  was  retired.  After  the  war  General  Franklin  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  president  of  the  commission  to  lay  out  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.  (X87X-X872),  of  the  commission  on  the  building  of  the 
Connecticut  state  house  (1872-1873),  and,  from  1880  to  1899,  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  national  home  for  disabled  volunteer 
soldiers;  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris 
ExQDsition  of  1889  he  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  and  be  was  for  a  time  a^  director  of  the  Panama 
railway.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Conne^cut,  on  the  8th  of  March 
X903.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  Tk*  CdtHng  Gun  for  Service  Ashore 
Md  AJloat  (1874). 

See  A  Reply  of  Ifafor-CtHeral  William  B.  F^atMin  to  Om  Rrpori 
of  the  Joint  Committm  of  Contrtss  on  tko  ConduU  of  A*  War  (New 
York.  1863;  and  ed.,  1867).  and  Jacob  L.  Greene,  Gon.  W.  B. 
PranklinoMd  IkoOpereHonsqf  AoLrfiWidt  <U  the  BoUlo  of  Fredericks' 
burg  (Hartford,  1900). 

PRANKLnr,  an  orgaiixed  district  of  Omada,  extending  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  North  Pole.  It  was  formed  by  ovder-in- 
coundl  OR  the  and  of  Oct9ber  1895,  and  includes  aumeroot 
islands  and  peninsulas,  such  as  Banks,  Prince  Albert,  Victoria, 
Wollaston,  King  Edward  and  Baffin  Land,  Melville,  Bathurst, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Cockbijm  Ishinds.  Of  these,  Baffin  Land 
ak>ne  extends  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  500,000  sq.  m.,  but  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  few  Indian^ 
Eskimo  and  fur-traders.  Musk-oxen,  polar  bears,  foxes  and 
other  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
The  district  is  named  after  Sir  John  Franklin. 

FRANKUV,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  with  iMi  ares  of  29  sq.  m.  of  rolling  surbice;  Pop.  (1900) 
50x7,  of  whom  X250  were  foreign-bom;  (1905,  state  census)  5244; 
(19x0  census)  564X.  The  principal  vlUage,  also  named  Franklin, 
is  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  Boston,  and  b  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway.  Franklin  has  a  public  Ubraiy 
(housed  in  the  Ray  memorial  building  and  containing  7700 
volumes  in  19x0)  and  is  the  seat  of  Dean  Academy  (Unxversalist; 
founded  in  1865),  a  secondary  school  for  boys  aiid  girls.  Straw 
goods,  fdt,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  piaiVM  a|ul  printing  presses 
are  xnanufactured  here.  The  towndiip  was  incorporated  ia 
1778,  previous  to  whkfa  k  was  a  part  of  Wrentham  (1673). 
It  was  the  first  of  the  many  places  in  the  United  States  named 
in  honour  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (who  later  contributed  books 
for  the  public  library).    Horace  Mann  was  bom  here. 

PRANKUM,  a  dty  of  Merrimack  county.  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasaet  and  Winnepo- 
saukee  rivers  to  form  the  Merrimac;  about  9s  m.  N1>I.W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (X890)  4085;  (1900)  5846  (1323  forelgn-bocn); 
(x9io)  6x3a;  area,  about  14.4  sq.  m.  Franklih  is  served  by 
the  Conoord  Division  of  4he  Boston  &  Maine  railway}  with  a 
branch  to  Bristol  (x3  m.  N.W.)  and  another  connecting  at 
Tilton  (about  5  m.  E.)  with  the  White  Mountains  Division.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Franklin,  Franklin  Falls,  Webster  Plact 
and  Lake  City,  the  last  a  summer  resort.  The  rivers  furnish 
good  water  power,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  commodities,  including  foundry  products,  paper  and  pulp, 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  saws,  needles  and  knttting  macUnesi 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Here,  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  SaHsbuxy,  Darnel 
Webster  was  bom,  and  on  the  Webster  farm  is  the  New  Hamp- 
shire orphans'  home,  established  in  1871.  The  town  of  FrankUn 
was  formed  in  1828  1^  the  union  of  poktions  of  SaUsbory, 
Sanboroton,  Andover  and  Northfield.  The  earliest  settlement 
within  its  limits  was  made  fax  X748  in  the  portion  taken  from 
Salisboiy.    FraaUtn  was  inooiporated  as  a  dty  in  1895. 
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FRANKLIV,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Venango  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S^,  at  the  confluence  of  French  Creek  and 
Allegheny  river,  about  55  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Erie,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  6211;  (1900)  75x7  0^9  being  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  0767.  Franklin  is  served  by  the  £rie,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  I«ake  Shore  &  Michig^  Southern,  and  the  FrankUn 
&  Clearfldd  niflways.  Its' streets  are  broad  and  well  paved  l^ld 
shaded,  and  there  are  two  public  parks,  a  public  library;  and 
many  handsome  residences.  Franklin  is  the  centre  of  the  chief 
oil  region  of  the  state,  and  from  it  great  quantities  of  refined  oil 
are  shipped.  Natural  gas  also  abounds.  The  city's  manufacture 
include  oil-well  supplies,  boilers,  engines,  steel  castings,  iron 
goods,  Iimiber,  bricks,  asbestos  goods,  manifolding  paper  and 
flour.  On  the  site  of  the  present  dty  the  French  built  in  1754 
a  fortification,  Foit  Machault,  which  after  the  capture  of  Foit 
Duquesne  by  the  English  was  a  raUying  place  for  Indians  allied 
with  the  French.  In  x  7  59  the  Fren<^  abandoned  and  completely 
destroyed  the  fort;  and  in  the  following  year  the  English  built 
in  the  vicinity  Fort  Venango,  which  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  1763  during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the  whole  garrison 
being  massacred.  In  1787  the  United  States  built  Fort  Franklin 
(about  X  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Fvendi  Creek)  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians;  in  X796  the  troops  were  removed  to  a 
strongly  bnilt  and  well-fortified  wooden  building,  known  as 
"  Old  Garrison,"  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  and  in  1805 
they  wefe  permanentl^r  withdrawn  frqp  the  neighboarfaood. 
Franklin  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1795,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1828,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  i96^.  Most  of 
its  giDowth  dates  from  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1860. 

niAllKLIN*  a  town  and  the  county-«eat  of  Williamson 
tounty»  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  centnl  part  of  the  state, 
4m  the  Haxpeth  river,  and  about  20  m.  S.W.  <^  Nashville.  Pop. 
(1900)  3180;  (x^o)  2924.  Franklin  is  served  by  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Tennessee  Female 
Cdlege  and  the  Battle  Ground  Academy,  and  its  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  battle-ground,  the  Confederate  cemetery  and 
the  Coufsdontte  oMmument.  During  the  Civil  War  Franklin 
was  the  scene  of  a  minor  engagement  on  the  xoth  of  April  1863, 
and  of  a  battle,  celebrated  as  one  of  Jhe  most  de^eratciy  fought 
of  the  war,  which  took  place  on  tht  30th  of  November  1864. 
The  Union  general  Scfaofidd,  who  was  slowfy  withdrawing  to 
^bahWUe  before  the  advance  of  General  J.  B.  Hood's  army, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  in  check  in  order  to  give  Thomas 
time  to  prepare  for  battle  (see  Amssxcan  Civil  Was,  f  32), 
was  unable  ittunediately  to  cross  the  Harpeth  riyer  amd  was 
ennpeUed^to  entxench  his  forces  south  of  the  town  imtil  his 
wagon  traina  and  artillery  could  be  sent  over  the  stream  by 
means  of  two  small  bridges.  In  the  aftnnoon  Schofidd's  out- 
posts and  advanced  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Confederates 
in  full  strength,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  as  ordered  they 
made  a  determined  stand.  Thus  the  assailants,  caxryiag  the 
advanced  Works  by  storm,  rushed  upon  the  main  defences  on 
tbe  heels  of  the  br<Aen  advanced  guard,  and  a  general  engage*- 
ment  was  biou^t  on  which  lasted  from  3*30  until  nine 
o'ckxJc  in  the  evening.  Against,  it  is  said,  thirteen  separate 
assaults,  all  delivered  with  exceptional  fury,  Schofield  managed 
to  hold  his  position,  and  shortly  before  midnight  he  withdrew 
across  the  river  in  good  order.  The  engagement  was  indecisive 
in  its  results,  but  the  Union  commander's  purpose,  to  hold  Hood 
momentarily  in  check,  was  gained,  and  Hood's  effort  to  crush 
Schofield  was  unavailinj^  •  The  kMsea  were  very  heavy;  Hood's 
effective  forces  in  the  otgagement  numbered  about  27,000, 
Schofield's  about  28,000;  the  Confederate  losses  (excluding 
cavalry)  were  about  6500,  excluding  the  slightly  wounded; 
six  general  officers  were  killed  (including  Ma}or*General  P.  R. 
Cleburne,  a  brave  Irishman  who  had  been  a  corpoial  in  the 
British  army),  six  wounded,  and  one  captured;  tbe  Union  losses 
(ecduding  cavalry)  were  2326.  In  two  of  the  Confederate 
brigades  all  the  general  and  field  officers  wen  killed  or  wounded. 

See  J.  D.  Cox,  Tkt  BatlU  if  Ffankkm  (New  York.  1897). 

FRAlOaiN,  a  word  derived  from  the  Late  Lat.  ffomcm^  free, 
and  meaning  prtmaiflgr  a  frtsian.    Subsoqu— tly  it  was  used 


in  England  te  denote  a  land-bolder  who  was  of  free  but  not 
of  noble  birth.  Some  of  the  older  En^^Jsb  writers  occasionally 
use  it  te  mean  a  liberal  host.  The  Latin  form  of  the  word  is 
jranck}lanus. 

FBAKKUMITB,  a  member  of  the  spind  group  of  minerals, 
consisting  of  oxides  of  iron,  manganese  and  tine  in  varying 
proportions,  (Fe,  Zn,  Mn)'(Fe,  Mn)a"'04.  It  occurs  as  brge 
octahedral  crystals  often  with  rcnmded  edges,  and  as  granular 
masses.  The  colour  is  iron-black  and  the  lustre  metallic; 
hardness  6,  specific  gravity  5*2.  It  thus  resembles  magnetite 
in  external  characters,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  slightly  magnetic  It  is  found  in  consider- 
able amount,  associated  with  zinc  minerals  (zindte  and  willemite) 
in  crystalline  limestone,  at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  mined  as  an  ore  of  zinc  (containing  s  to  20%  of  the 
metal);  after  the  extraction  of  the  zinc,  the  residue  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of '^egeleisen  (the  mineral  containing  15  to 
.20%  of  manganese  oxides).  Associated  with  franklinite  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  and  found  also  at  some  other  localities, 
is  another  member  of  the  ^inel  group,  namely,  gahnite  or 
z<nc-q>inol,  which  is  a  ^inc  aluminate,  ZnAItOf,  with  a  little  of 
the  zinc  rq>laced  by  iron  and  manganese. 

FRANK-MARRIAOB  (libmtm  mariioiium),  in  real  property 
law,  a  species  of  estate  tail,  now  obsolete.  When  a  man  was 
seised  of  land  in  fee  simple,  and^ve  it  to  a  daughter  on  marriage, 
the  daughter  and  her  husband  were  termed  the  donees  in  frank- 
marriage,  because  they  held  the  land  granted  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  tJieir  two  bodies  free  from  all  manner  of  service,  except 
fealty,  to  the  donor  or  his  hehrs  tmtil  the  fourth  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity from  the  donor  was  passed.  This  right  of  a  freeholder 
so  to  give  away  his  land  at  wiU  was  first  xea^nized  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  and- became  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  most 
usual  kind  of  settlement. . 

FRAMKPLEDOB  (Lat  francum  ^gium),  an  eaily  English 
Institution,  consisting  (as  defined  by  Stubb^  of  an  association 
tot  mutual  security  whose  members,  according  to  Hallam, 
"  were  perpetual  bail  for  each  other.*"  The  custom  whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  were  responsible  for  any  crime  or  injury 
committed  by  one  of  their  number  is  old  and  widespread;  it 
prevailed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  an 
outcome  of  the  earlier  principle  whereby  this  responsibility 
rested  on  kinship.  Thus  a  law  of  Edgar  (d.  975)  says  "  and  let 
every  man  so  order  that  he  have  a  bork  (or  surety),  and  let  the 
borh  then  bring  and  hold  him  to  every  justice;  and  if  any  one 
then  do  wrong  and  run  away,  let  the  b^  bear  that  which  he 
ought  to  bear  ";  and  a  law  of  Canute  about  X030  says  "  and 
that  every  one  be  brought  into  a  hundred  and  in  borh,  and  let 
the  borii  hold  and  lead  him  to  every  plea."  About  this  time 
these  societies,  each  having  its  headman,  were  called  JHiAiorib, 
or  peace-borhs,  and  the  Normans  translated  the  Aniglo-Saxoii 
word  by  frankpledge.  But  the  histor^  of  the  frankpledge 
proper  begins  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  laws,  which  although  called  the  laws  of  Edward  the  (Confessor 
were  not  drawn  up  until  about  1x30,  contain  a  clause  about 
(.rithborhs  which  decrees  that  in  every,  place  societies  ^f  ten  men 
shall  be  formed  for  mutual  security  and  reparation.  And 
before  this  date  William  the  Conqueror  had  ordered  that ''  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  free  must  be  in  a  pledge,  and 
that  the  pledge  must  hold  and  bring  him  to  justice  if  he  commits 
any. offence  ";  and  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  ordered  every  person 
of  substance  over  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  enrolled  in  a  frank- 
pledge. This  association  of  ten,  or  as  it  often  was  at  a  later  date 
of  twelve  men,  was  also  called  a  Hikinif  or  dedma,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  was  known  as  (0iifUMif«  talt. 

The  view  of  frankpledge  {visus  franciplegU^f  or  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  that  the  law  with  regard  to  frankpledges  was  com- 
plied with,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  sheriffs,  who  held  an  itinerant 
court  called  the  "  sheriff's  toum  "  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
Hiis  court  was  held  twice  a  year,  but  in  12x7  it  was  ordered 
that  the  view  of  frankpledge  should  only  be  taken  once-'~at 
Michaelmas.  Introduced  at  or  before  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
the  vitw  was  NguUted  by  the  Assise  of  Clarendon  of  1166  and 
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%y  BfogAa  CttrU  m  tetiMed  te  taif.  Alt&ougfa  the  fdmer  «f 
these  lays  stre»  upoti  the  htt  that  the  shedff's  sop^visory 
powers  are  universal  atany  tnen  did  not  att«id  bis  toum.  Some 
lords  of  manors  and  of  hundreds  held  a  court  of  their  own  for 
view  of  frankpled^  and  in  the  13th  centmy  it  may  be  fahrly 
said  '^  of  aH  the  fraiichises,  the  royal  rights  in  private  hands, 
view  of  frankpledge  is  perhaps  the  commonest."  At  the  end  of 
the  same  century  the  court  for  the  view  of  frankpledge  was 
generally  known  as  the  court  ket,  and  was  usually  a  manorial 
tourt  in  private  hands.  However,  the  principle  olF  the  frank- 
pledge was  still  eolorced.  Thus  Bracton  says  "  every  male  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  bo  he  free  be  he  serf,  ought  to  be  in 
fruikpledge,**  but  he  allows  for  certain  exceptions. 

As  the  word  frankpledge  denotes,  these  societies  were  originally 
concerned  only  with  freemen;  but  the  unfree  were  afterwards 
admitted,  and  during  the  X3th  century  the  frankpledges  were 
ccMnpcwed  chiefly  of  irillains.  From  pet  itioms  presented  to  pariia- 
ment  in  1376  it  seems  that  the  view  of  frankj^edge  was  in  active 
c^)eration  at  tha  time,  but  it  atfon  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
its  complete  decay  coincides  with  the  new  ideas  of  government 
introduced  by  the  Tudors.  In  a  formal  fashion  courts  Icet  for  t  he 
view  of  frankpledge  were  hekl  in  the  time  of  the  jurist  Selden, 
and  a  few  of  these  have  survived  until  the  present  day.  Sir  F. 
P^grave  has  asserted  that  the  view  of  frankpledge  was  unknown 
to  that  part  of  the  countiy  which  had  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Ibis  statement  is  open  to  question, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  was  not  so  deeply 
tooted  in  this  part  of  England  as  elsewhere.  The  machinery 
of  the  frankpledge  was  probably  used  by  Henry  II.  when  he 
introduced  the  jury  of  presentment;  and  commenting  on  this 
connexioa  F.  W.  Maitland  says  "  the  duty  of  producing  one's 
neighbour  to  answer  accusations  (the  duty  of  the  frankpledges) 
could  weU  be  converted  into  the  duty  of  telling  tales  against  him." 
The  system  ot  frankpledge  prevailed  in  some  English  boroughs. 
Sometimes  a  court  for  view  pf  fronkidedge,  called  in  some  places 
a  mkU€i0nj  whereat  the  mayor  or  the  bailiffs  presided,  was 
kekl  for  the  whole  borough;  in  other  -cases  the  borough  was 
divided  into  wards,  or  into  leets,  each  of  which  had  its  separate 
court. 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  cf  English  Law  (1895) :  G.  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Verfassungsg^schichfe,  Band  i.  (1880);  and  W.  Stubbs, 
ConstituHmtai  Histbry,  vol.  i.  (1897). 

FRAMK8,  SIR  AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  (1826-1897),  English 
antiquary,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  March  1826^  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  early  showed 
inclination  for  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  in  1851  was  app<Hnted 
assistant  in  the  Antiquities  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
Here,  and  as  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an 
appointmait  he  received  in  1858^  he  madei  himself  the  first 
authority  in  England  upon  medieval  antiquities  of  aU  descrip- 
tioiu,  upon  porcelain,  glass,  the  manufactures  of  sav<^  nations, 
•nd  in  general  upon  all  Oriental  curiosities  and  works  of  art  later 
than  the  Classical  period.  In  t866  the  British  and  medieval 
antiquities,  with  the  ethnographical  collections,  were  formed  into 
m  distinct  department  under  his  superintendence;  and  the  Chr^y 
coUectibn  of  ethnography  in  Victoria  Street,  London,  prior  taits 
amaigamation  with  the  British  Museum  collections,  was  also 
vnder  his  care.  He  became  vic^-president  and  intimately 
preadent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1878  declined  the 
principal  libnuiatiship  of  the  museum. '  Wt  retired  on  hJs 
seventieth  birthday,  1896,  and  died  on  the  axst  of  May  1897. 
His  ample  fortune  was  largdy  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
ceramics  and  predous  objects  of  medieval  art»  most  of  which 
became  the  property  of  Uic  nation,  either  by  donatwn  in  his 
£fetimeor.by  bequest  at  his  death.  Although  chiefly  a  medieval 
antiquary,  Franks  was  also  an  authority  on  classical  art,  e^>ecidly 
Roman  remains  in  Britain:  he  was  also  greatly  interested  in 
book-marks  and  playing-cards,  of  both  of  which  he  formed 
important  collections.  He  edited  Kemble's  Horat  Ferales, 
and  wrote  numerous  memoirs  on  archaeological  subjects. 
Perh^ja  his  most  important  Work  of  this  class  is  the  catalogue 
«f  bl»  own  ccHcction  of  porcelain. 


TRAinGt.  The  same  Franks  seems  to  have  been  ghren  la  tbt 
4th  century  to  a  grot^  of  Germanic  peoples  dwdUag  north  of 
the  Main  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Nprth  Sea; 
south  of  the  Main  was  the  homeof  the  Ahunanm.  The  niamcs  of 
some  of  these  tribes  have  come  down  to  us.  On  the  Tabula 
PeuHngtriana  appear  the  "Chamavi  qui  et  Pramd"  which 
should  doubtless  read  ''qui  et  Prand";  these  Chamavi 
apparently  dwelt  between  the  Yseel  and  the  Ems.  Later,  we 
find  them  a  little  farther  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  district  called  Hamalaht,  and  it  is  their  customs  whidi  were 
brought  together  in  the  9th  cemtury  in  the  document  known  as 
the  Lex  Pranccrum  Ckcmavon$m.  After  the  Chamavi  we  may 
mention  the  Attuarn  or  Chattuaxii,  who  are  referred  to  by 
Ammianus  Marc^inus  (xx.  zo,  a):  "  Rheno  ezmde  transmisso, 
regionem  pervasit  <Jalianus)  Franoonim  quos  Atthuarios 
vocant."  Later,  the  fagus  AUwsriorum  corresponds  to  the 
district  of  Emmerich  and  Xanten.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
name  occurs  again  in  the  middle  ages  in  Burgundy,  not  far 
from  Dijon;  in  all  probability  a  detachment  of  this  people  bad 
settled  in  that  spot  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  The  Bructeil, 
Ampsivarii  and  Chatti  may  also  be  dassed  among  the  Frankish 
tribes.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  Sulpidus 
Alexander,  which  is  cited  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hiataria  Frott- 
ccnan,  ii.  9).  Sulpidus  shows  the  general  Arbogast,  a  barbarian 
in  the  service  of  Rome,  seeking  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Franks 
(392): "  Collecto  exerdtu,  transgressus  Rhenum,  Bricteros  ripae 
proximos,  pagun  etiam  quem  Chamavi  incolu&t  depopolatus 
est,  nuUo  unquam  oconsante,  nisi  quod  paud  ex  Ampsivariis 
et  Catthis  Marcomere  duce  in  ulterioribus  oollium  jugis 
apparuere.''  It  is  evidently  this  Marcomeres,  the  chief  of  these 
tribes,  who  is  regarded  by  later  historians  as  the  father  of  the 
legendary  Faramund  (Phuamund)  although  in  fact  Marcomeres 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Salian  Franks. 

The  earliest  mention  in  history  of  the  name  Franks  is  the 
entry  on  the  Tabula  Peutingerianay  at  least  if  we  assume  that 
the  term  "  et  Fraud  "  is  not  a  lata*  emendation.  The  earliest 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  any  author  is  in  the  Vita  AureUani 
of  Vopiscus  (ch.  vii.).  When,  in  241,  Aurelian,  who  was  then 
only  a  tribune,  had  just  defeated  some  Franks  in  the  neighbouN 
iwod  of  Mainz  and  was  marching  against  the  Persians,  his  troops 
sang  the  following  refrain: 

Millc  Sarmatas,  mille  FiandoSt  semel  et  semel  occidimus; 
Mille  Peraas*  quaerimus. 

AH  these  Germanic  tribes,  which  were  known  from  the  3rd 
century  onwards  by  the  generic  name  of  Franks,  doubtless  spoke 
a  similar  dialect  and  were  governed  by  customs  which  must 
scarcdy  have  differed  from  one  another;  but  this  was  all  they 
had  in  common.  Each  tribe  was  politically  independent;  they 
formed  no  confederations.  Sometimes  two  or  three  tribes  joined 
forces  to  wage  a  war;  but,  the  struggle  over,  the  bond  was  broken, 
and  each  tribe  resumed  its  isolated  life.  Waitz  h<A6s  with  some 
show  of  probability  that  the  Franks  represent  the  andent 
Istaevones  of  Tadtus,  the  Alamanni  and  th«  Saxons  representing 
the  Herminones  and  the  Ingaevones. 

Ot  all  these  Frankish  tribes  one  especially  was  to  become 
prominent,  the  tribe  of  the  Salians.  They  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  3(8,  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xvii.  8, 3),  who  says 
that  the  Caesar  Jidian  "  petit  primos  omnium  Francos,  videb'cet 
eos  quos  consuetude  SaUos  appellavit.*'  As  to  the  orifpn  of  the 
name,  ii  was  long  held  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Yssel  or  Saal. 
It  is  mort  probable,  however,  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Salians  for  a  k>ng  period  occupied  the  shores  of  the  salt  sea.* 
The  Salians  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  whereas  the  Ripuarians 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhine. 

The  Salians,  at  the  time  when  they  are  Mentioned  by 
Ammianus,  occupied  Toxandria,  i.e.  the  region  south  of  the 
Mense,  between  that  river  and  the  Schddt.  Julian  defeated  them 
completdy,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  in  Toxandria,  not,  as 
of  old,  -as  conquerors,  but  as  foederati  of  the  Romans.  They 
perhaps  paid  tribute,  and  they  certainly  furnished  Rome  with 

*  Their  legends  are  connected  with  the  tea,  the  name  Meroveus 
stgnifying  **  tea'bom.** 
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cttum.  Hi*  taoitt  *u  tlicn  pimided  (ot  by  Liul,  Dc  Joidiiin. 
Frau  MiCBusaod  oihcn,  wbo  gavi  him  the  nccipu  of  i  cODcnl 
loui,  UDOuDilDg  to  »[ne  100,009  mailu.  Fiuu  dial  pn  (he  i^lh 
«I  Octobei  iE«i.  0()  hia  Ecvenlietii  biithd*y  be  publlBhcd  ia 
Am  uid  only  piuJofoitc  picu.  U  ii  euy  10  (iDd  httt  and  therR 
AnHmg  Ikis  soDfts  (cms  that  uc  batily  Iftu  briUUnt  tbiii  tiK  brst 

Ibc  double  choir  o[  [he  ii]th  Pialm,  and  a  lour-part  Kyrie; 
JK  ako  edited  Astorga's  Stabai  ilato  ajid  Durabte's  lliagnific4it. 
FRjINZiH,  FRANS  HIKAEL  (i7ri'iS47>,  Sviedish  poet,  wu 
bom  at  Uie&borg  In  Finland  on  the  91b  of  Februuy  177?- 
At  thiitccn  he  entcicd  the  university  of  Aba,  where  be  attended 
thelocluresoi  H.  G.  Potlhan  (.739-'8o*), »  pioneer  in  the  study 
oi  Finnish  hiaiory  and  legend.  Ha  graduated  in  17^,  and 
becanu  "  tioqutntiat  danni"  in  1792,  Thive  years  iater  he 
ituted  on  a  tom  through  Denm.-uk,  Germany,  France  and 
England,  returning  in  [796  to  accept  the  oSice  oi  university 
librarian  at  Abo,  In  iSot  be  became  professor  of  history  and 
ethics,  and  in  iSoS  was  elected  a  member  of  tlw  Swedish  Academy. 
On  the  cession  of  Finland  to  Russia,  Fnuiz^  removed  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  successively  appointed  psiish  priest  of  Kumla 
in  the  diocese  of  Sireognlis  Ci3io),  minislci  of  the  Clara  Church 
in  Stoddiahn  [1814)  u>d  bishop  of  HernOsaod  (iSji).  He  died 
u  S4brl  parsonage  on  the  i^tfa  of  August  1847.  From  tbe 
auluain  of  1793,  when  his  Till  ea  ung  Fliila  and  jVnnijitaiu 
•uJefa  were  inserted  by  KcUgien  in  tbe  SUnkMnaptsI,  Fitaiin 

■ingutar  simplidty  and  truth,  a4  Tilt  Selma,  Dsn  ^amU  kntktoi, 
Riiiar  51  Clran,  Di  Sati  Nummirna,  Modrtn  vid  Mfion. 
Nydrnnergffitai  and  S^€mhaKmd€7u  His  son^  Gcvja  |«ie 
f/ueJ  tdm,  Sirj  tj  den  ffjtrth  daptu  /A'iti,  Otampaintfititt 
4iid  AedKrfiT^idK^  were  widetysung,andin  1 707  he  won  [he  prize 
of  tbe  Swedish  Academy  by  his  Siat  iS*"  tf'l"  f''>>  Cnu/s. 
Henceforth  his  muse,  touched  niih  tbe  academic  spiriL.  grew 
mote  refleclive  and  didadic.  His  longer  works,  as  Emiiidia 
n  afiBn  i  Lappland,  tad  tbe  epics  Ssaiile  Stjue  titer  mSlel  vid 
Attvua,  Koiumbia  dta  Amtrikai  uppldcit  and  GuilaJ  Adttf  i 
Tyskland  (the  last  two  incomplete),  though  rich  in  beauties  of 
detail,        


Snuilu 

FBAHZSHSBAD,  or  Ku5i:i!-fu,Mi:K5BU>,  a  town  and 
*atering>plBce  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  152  m.  W.M.W.  of  Prague  by 
laiL  Pop.  (ii)a>)  mo.  It  Is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1500  ft.  between  the  spun  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  B6hmerwald 
and  tbe  Erigebirge,  and  lies  4  m.  N,W.  of  Eger.  It  possesses 
a  large  iiuiKud,  se'.'eial  bathing  estiblishmenta,  a  hospital  for 
fioot  patients  and  several  parks.  There  ait  altoeether  11 
mineral  spiingi  with  saline,  alkaline  and  femiginous  wnten, 
of  which  the  oldest  and  most  imporlint  is  the  Ftanzensquelle. 
One  of  the  springs  gives  oS  carbonic  add  gasajid  another  ccntains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  lithia  salts.  Tbe  waters,  .^hich. 
have  an  average  tetnporatute  batween  S0'i°  F.  and  S4'j°  F., 
are  used  both  internally  and  eiietnaUy,  ind  are  efficacious  in 
'  oaemia,  nervous  disorders,  seiuiil  diseases,  spcdalty 
n,  and  heart  diseases.  Fransensbad  is  frequently 
e  by  patients  from  Carlsbad  and 


for  wonw 

Uarienbad.  Another  important  part  of  the  cure  istheso-alled 
now  or  mud-baths,  prepared  from  the  peat  of  the  Fran»n>bad 
marsh,  which  is  very  ridi  in  mineral  substances,  like  lulphalea 
of  iron,  oI  soda  and  of  potash,  organic  icidi,  salt,  &c.  , 

Tbe  firw  inforinatioa  about  the  springs  dates  fiom  ilie  iMi 
tentniy,  and  an  awilyabof  the  wateiuiu  made  in  ijfij.    Tbejr 


■ben  Dr  Adler  1 


I,  and  the  place 


volcanic,  tbe  m 


— poppies,  n 


.  the  first  KHrkau; 
received  its  name  alter  the  emp^roc  Ftands  I. 

See  Dr  Loimann,  Fratiunjbad  (jid  ed.,  Vienaa,  1900). 

FRANZ  JOSEF  LAND,  an  arctic  archipelago  lying  E.  of 
Epilsbergen  and  N.  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  extending  northward 
from  about  80'  to  Si"  N.,  and  between  41"  and  64°  E.  Tt  t 
dociibed  u  a  lofty  glacier-covered  laud,  reaching  an  eitreme 
elevation  of  about  140a  ft.  Tbe  gladeri  front,  with  a  per- 
pendicular ice-wall,  a  sfaore  of  debris  on  which  a  few  low  plants 
,      .  and  the  Hke.    The  island] 

geologicd  formation  being  Tectiary  01 
Jurassic  hasait.  wnicn  occosionaUy  protrudes  througb  the 
ia-cap  in  high  isolated  bJoclu  near  the  shore.  A  CODDeclint 
island-chain  between  Frini  Josef  Land  and  Spiltbcrgen  is 
probable.  The  bear  and  [01  arcthe  only  land  mammab;  insects 
are  rare;  but  the  avifauna  is  of  interest,  and  tbe  JacksOD 
expedition  distinguished  several  new  species. 

August  Fetennarm  expressed  the  opinion  that  Baffin  may 
have  lighted  the  west  of  Frani  Josef  Land  in  1614,  but  the 
first  actual  discovery  is  due  ta  Julius  Payer,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Auttiian  army,  who  waj  associated  with  Weyprecht  in  Ibe 
second  polar  eipeditlon  fitted  out  by  Count  Wilczek  on  ihe 
ship  "Tegelthof  "  in  iSji.  On  tbe  ijth  of  August  lijj,  ihc 
"  Tegettbof  "  boing  then  beset,  high  land  was  seen  to  tbe  norih- 
wett.  Later  iu  tbe  season  Payer  led  eipeditions  to  Hochstelter 
and  Wiloek  islands,  and  after  a  MCond  winti 


nade  nonbward  through  Ai 


Soui>d,  which  was  reported  to  separal 
WilciekLandon  the  east  from  ZichyLand  on  the  west,  to  Cape 
Fligely,  infi2°  5'  K.,  where  Rawlinson  Sound  branched  away  to 
the  north-east.  Cape  Fligely  was  the  highest  latitude  attained 
by  Payer,  and  remained  ihe  highest  attained  in  tbe  Old  World 
till  iSiJS.  Payer  reported  that  from  Cape  Fligely  land  CRudolf 
Land)  stretched  north-east  to  a  cape  {Cape  Bheraid  Osborn), 
and  mountain  ranges  were  visible  to  the  nonh,  indicating  kndi 
beyond  the  83rd  parallel,  to  which  the  names  King  Oscar  Land 
and  Fetermann  Land  were  givetL  In  1879  De  Bruyoe  sighted 
high  land  in  tbe  Fran*  Josef  Land  region,  but  otherwise  it 
remained  untouched  until  Leigh  Smith,  in  the  yacbt  "  £ii>," 
eiploied  the  whole  southern  coasi  from  41°  to  54°  E-  in  lESl 
and  1882.  discnverir^  many  islands  and  sounds,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  coast  of  Aleiandia  Land,  in  tbe  eitreme  west,  trended 

AfLer  Leigh  Smith  C3.ine  another  pause,  and  no  f  uither  mention 
is  made  of  Franz  Josef  Land  till  1S94.  In  that  year  Mr  Alfred 
Harmsworth  (afterwards  Lord  NorthiliRe)  fitted  out  an  eipedi- 
tton  in  the  ship  "  Windward  "  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  F. 
G,  Jackson,  with  the  object  of  esCabUsbJng  *  permanent  baae 

successive  years  and.  If  practicable,  a  journey  should  be  made 
to  Ihe  Pole.  Mr  Jackson  and  his  parly  landed  at  "  Dmwood  " 
(which  was  named  from  Lord  Northdifle's  teat  in  the  Isle  <rf 
Thanet).  near  Cape  Flora,  at  the  westemeilremily  of  Nonhbrook 
Island,  on  the  Tthof  September.    After  a  preliminary  reconnais- 

to  the  nolth-west  by  a  boating  eipedition-  This  expedition 
visited  many  of  the  points  seen  by  Leigh  Smith,  and  discovered 
land,  which  it  has  been  suggested  may  be  the  GillieB  Land 
ie[nrted  by  the  Dutch  capuia  Cillies  in  iji/j.  In  i3<|6  the 
Jackson-lfarmsivonh  expeditton  worked  itoithwatds  tbtougfa 
an  archipelago  for  about  70  m.  and  reached  Cape  Rjchlbolea, 
a  promontory  70a  ft.  high,  whence  an  expense  of  opeD'waler 
was  seen  to  ijte  northward,  which  received  the  name  ol  Queen 
Victoria  Sea.  To  the  nest,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  opening 
which  was  called  the  British  Channel,  appeared  glader-covered 
land,  and  an  island  by  to  the  northward.  The  island  was 
probably  the  King  OKsr  Land  of  Payer.  To  north  and  norlh- 
EKSt  was  Ihe  land  whick  had  Jieen  vitited  in  the  reconnaissance 
ot  Cfae  pivvftnu  year,  but  bqnnd  ft  a  watep^y  ippeatid  io  the 
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fRASBR,  4A1IBS  (i8i8-i88s),  EDgUsh  bishop,  was  born  at 
Piestbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  x8th  of  August  xSiS,  and 
was  educated  at  Bridgnorth,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lincoln  College,, 
Oxford.  In  1839  he  was  Ireland  scholar,  and  took  a  first  class^ 
In  k 840  he  gained  an  Oriel  fellowship,  andv  was  for  tome  time 
tutor  of  the  college,  but  did  not  take  orders  until  1846^  He  was 
sucoes^veiy  vicar  of  Qiolderton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  rector  of 
Ufton  Nervet,  fn  Beriishire;  but  hk  subsequent  in^^ortance  was 
largely  due  to  W.  K.  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Salisbury^  who  recom- 
mended him  as  an  assistant  commissioner  of  education.  His 
report  on* the  educational  condition  of  thirteen  poor-law  unions, 
made  in  May  1859,  was  described  by  Thomas  Hughes  as  ''  a 
superb,  almost  a  unique  piece  of  work."  In  1865  he  was  com- 
missioned to  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  his  able  pcrfcMrmance  of  this  task  brought  him 
an  <^er  of  the  bishopric  of  Calcuttfk,  which  he  declined,  but  in 
January  1870  he  accepted  the-  see  of  Manchester.  The  task 
before  him  was  an  arduous  one,  for  although  his  predecessor, 
James  Prince  het^  bad  consecrated  no  fewer  than  130  churches, 
the  enormous  population  was  still  greatly  in  advance  of  the 


geniality  which  earned  him  the  title  of  "  the  bishop  of  all  de« 
nominations."    He  was  prominent  in  secular  as  well  as  religious ' 


FRASBR.  SIR  WliUAM  AU0USTU8».Bart.  (1826-1898),  Eng- 
lish politidan,  author  and  collector,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
February  1826,  the  son  of  Sir  James  John  Eraser,  3rd  baronet,  a 
colonel  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  had  served  on  Wellington's  staff 
at  Waterloo.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church» 
Oxford,  entered  the  ist  Life  Guards  in  1847,  but  retired  with  a 
captain's  rank  in  1852.  He  then  set  about  entering  parliament, 
and  the  ui»  and  downs  of  his  political  career  weie  rather  remark- 
able. He  was  returned  for  Barnstaple  in  1852,  but  the  election 
was  declared  void  on  accoont  of  bribery,  and  the  constituency 
was  disfranchised  for  two  years.  At  the  election  of  1857  Sir 
William,  who  had  meantime  been  defeated  at  Harwich,  was 
again  returned  at  Barnstaple.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in 
1859,  but  was  elected  in  1863  at  Ludlow.  This  seat  he  held  for 
only  two  y^ars,  when  he  was  again  defeated  and  did  not  i«-enter 
parliament  until  1874,  when  he  was  returned  for  Kidderminster, 
a  constituency  he  represented  for  isix  years,  when  he  retired.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Carlton  Club,  always  ready  with  a 
copious  collection  of  anecdotes  of  Wellington,  Disraeli  and 
Napoleon  III.    He  died  on  the  z  7  th.  of  August  1898.    He  was 


ipcdesiastical   machinery.     Eraser   worked   with   the  utmost" '  an  assiduous  collector  of  relics;  and  his  library  was  sold  for 
energy,  and  did  even  mcM'e  for  the  church  by  the  liberality  and  '  some  £20,000.    His  own  books  comprise  Words  on  WellingUm 

— »-'• »"•'*»• -^  »"'-  ''^^  ♦••'-'  -'  "  **--  ^"^ '  -"  -*-      (1889),  DUradi  and  his  Day  (1891),  Hie  ei  Ubiq^e  (x893)» 

iiapoUon  III.  (1896)  and  the  Waterloo  Ball  (1897). 


works,  interesting  hiniself  in  every*  movement  that  promoted\:|  FRASER,  the  chief  river  of  British  Coliunbia,  Canada,  rising 
health,  morality,  or  education;  and  especially  serviceable  as'  in  two  branches  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  52°  45'  N.» 
the  friendly,  unofiicious  counsellor  of  all  classes.  His  theology 
was  that  of  a  liberal  high-churchman,  and  his  sympathies  were 
broad.  In  convocation  he  seconded  a  motion  for  the  ^isuse  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  voted  for 
the  abolition  of  university  tests.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  22nd 
of  October  1885. 

A  biography  by  Thomas  Hughes  was  published  in  X887,  and  an 
account  of  his  Lancashire  life  by  |.  W.  Diggle  (1880),  who  also  edited 
2  vols,  of  UniversUy  and  Parochial  Sermons  (l887)« 


FPASSR.  JAMES  BAILLIE  (1783-1856),  ScotUsh  traveller 
tod  author,  was  bom  at  Reelick  in  the  county  of  Inverness  on 
the  xxth  of  June  1783.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Edward  Satdiell  Eraser  of  Reelick,  all  of  whom  found  their  way 
to  the  East,  and  gave  proof  of  their  ability.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies  arid  thence  to  India.  In  181 5  he  made 
a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  Himalayas,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  William  (d.  1835).  When  Rcza  Kuli  Mirza  and  Nejcf! 
Kuli  Mirza,  the  exiled  Persian  princes,  visited  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  look  after  them  during  their  stay,  and  on  their 
return  he  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Constantinople.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Persia  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  effected  a  most  remarkable  journey  on  horseback 
through  Asia  Miifor  to  Teheran.  His  bcalih,  however,  was 
impaired  by  the  exposure.  In  1823  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Alexander  Eraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodbouselce,  a  sister  of  the 
historian  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler.  He  died  at  Reelick  in  January 
x8s6.  Eraser  is  said  to  have  dispbyed  great  skill  in  water- 
colours,  and  several  of  his  drawings  have  been  engraved;  and 
the  astronomical  observations  which  he  took  during  some  of 
hb  journeys  did  considerable  service  to  the  cartography  of  Asia. 
The  works  by  which  he  attained  his  literary  reputation  werie 
accounts  of  his  travel^  and  fictitious  tales  illustrative  of  Eastern 
life.  In  both  he  employed  a  vigorous  and  impassioned  style, 
which  was  on  the  whole  wonderfully  effective  in  spite  of  minon 
faults  in  taste  and  flaws  in  structure. 

Fraaer's  earliest  writings  are:  Journal  of  a  Tour  Ikrough  Part  cf 
the  Himdld  Mountains  ana  to  the  Sources  of  tlie  Jumna  and  the  Ganges 
(1820);  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan  in  the  Years  102 J 
and  1822,  including  some  Account  of  the  Countries  to  the  Norlh-East 
of  Persia  (1825) ;  and  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Provinces 
on  Ae  Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (1826).  Hi«  romances 
include  The  Kuaulbash,  a  Tale  <4  Khorasan  (1828).  and  its  sequel, 
The  Persian  Adventurer  (1830) ;  AUee  Ncemroo  (1842) :  and  The  Dark 
Falcon  (1844).  He  alio  wrote  An  Historical  and  Describtive  Account 
of  Persia  (18x4):  A  Winter's  Journey  (Tdiar)  from  (,oust(mtinople 
ie  Teheran  (1838) ;  Travels  in  Koordistan,  Mesopolomim,  Sec.  (1840) ; 
Mesopotamia  and  AssyrtB  (1842):  and  Mmtfy  Mmoks  ^  CW. 
VlMMi  Skinner  (1851). 


ii8**30'W.  Length  740  ra.  It  first  flows  NW.  for  about  160  m., 
then  rounds  the  head  of  the  Cariboo  Mountains,  and  fiowa 
directly  S.  for  over  400  m.  to  H<^>e,  where  it  again  turns  abruptly 
and  flows  W.  lor  80  m.,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  at  New 
Westminster.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  near  its 
northern  extremity,  the  first  important  tributary  on  its  southern 
course  is  the  Stuart,  draining  Lakes  Stuart,  Eraser  and  Francois. 
One  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  Quesnel,  draining  a  large 
lake  of  the  same  name,  flows  in  from  the  east  at  a  town  also  so 
named.  Farther  on  the  Eraser  receives  from  the  west  the 
Chilcolin,  and  at  Lytton,  about  180  m.  from  the  sea,  the  Thomp- 
son, its  largest  tributary,  flows  in  from  the  east,  draining  a  series 
of  noountain  lakes,  and  receiving  at  Kamloops  the  North 
Thompson,  which  flows  through  deep  and  impassable  canyons. 
Below  Hope  the  Lillooct  flows  in  from  the  north.  The  Eraser 
is  a  typical  mountain  stream,  rapid  and  impetuous  through  all 
its  length,  and  like  most  of  its  tributaries  is  in  many  parts  not 
navigable  even  by  canoes.  On  its  southern  course  between 
Lytton  and  Yale,  while  bursting  its  way  through  the  Coast 
Range,  it  flows  through  majestic  canyons,  which,  like  those 
of  the  Thompson,  were  the  scene  of  many  tragedies  during  the 
days  of  the  gold-rush  to  the  Cariboo  district.  At  Yale,  about 
80  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable,  though  its  oourse 
is  still  very  rapid.  In  the  Cariboo  district,  comprised  within  the 
great  bend  of  the  river,  near  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  are  many  valuable 
gold  deposits.  With  its  tributaries  the  Eraser  drains  fhe  whol* 
province  from  54*  to  49"  N.,  except  the  extreme  south-eastern 
corner,  which  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary 
the  Kootenay. 

FRASERBURGH,  a  police  burgh  and  seaport,  on  t^e  N.  coast 
^of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1891),  7466;  (1901),  9x05. 
It  is  situated  47  ^  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Aberdeen,  from  which  there 
is  a  branch  line,  of  whiclv  it  is  the  terminus,  of  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  railway.  It  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Alexandei 
Eraser,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Salloun,  whose  seat,  Ph0orth 
House,  lies  2  m.  to  the  south.  Sir  Alexander  obtained  for  it 
in  1 6 13  a  charter  as  a  burgh  of  royalty,  and  also  in  1592  a  charter 
for  the  founding  of  a  university.  TTiis  latter  project,  however, 
was  not  carried  out,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  building  in- 
tended for  the  college  is  a  ihrcc-storeycd  tower,  llie  old  castle 
of  the  Erasers  on  Kinnaird  Head  now  contains  a  lighthouse, 
and  close  by  is  the  Wine  Tower,  with  a  cave  below.  The 
town  cross  is  a  fine  structure  standing  upon  a  huge  hexagon, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  pillar  12  ft.  high,  ornamented  by  the 
royal  and  Eraser  arms.  The  port  is  one  of  the  leading  stations 
of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  head 
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of  a  fishery  ^strict.  During  the  herring  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) the  population  is  increased  by  upwards  of  io,oao  per- 
sons. The  fjbet  numbers  more  than  700  boats,  and  the  annual 
'\^ue  of  the  catch  exceeds  £200,000.  The  harbour,  origin- 
ally constructed  as  a  refuge  for  British  ships  of  war,  is  one 
of  the  best  on  the  east  coast,  and  has  been  improved  by  the 
widening  of  the  piers  and  the  extension  of  the  breakwaters. 
It  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  eight  acres,  is  ea^  of  access,  and 
affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  every  size. 

FRASEftVILLE  (formerly  Riviere  du  Loup  en  Bas),  a  town 
and  watering-place  in  Temiscouata  county,  Quebec,  Canada, 
107  m.  (by  water)  north-east  of  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St  Lawrence  river,  aod  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riviire  du  Loup, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Intercolonial  and  Temiscouata  railways. 
It  contains  a  convent,  boys'  college,  hospital,  several  mills, 
and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  on  account  of  the  angling  and 
shooting,  and  the  magnificent  scenery.    Pop.  (1901)  4569. 

FRATBR.  Frater  House  or  Fraterv,  a  term  in  architec- 
ture for  the  hall  where  the  members  of  a  monastery  or  friary 
met  for  meals  or  refreshment.  The  word  is  by  origin  the  same  as 
"  refectory.**  The  older  forms,  such  as  Jreitur,  Jraytor  and  the 
Hke,  show  the  word  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  O.Fr.  fraitour, 
a  shortened  form  of  refraitour,  from  the  Med.  Lat.  nfcclorium. 
The  word  has  been  confused  with  fraler^  a  brother  or  friar, 
and  hence  sometimes  confined  in  meaning  to  the  dining-hall 
of  a  friary,  while  "  refectory  "  is  used  of  a  monastery. 

FRAtBRNITIES*  COLLEGBt  a  dass  of  student  societies 
peculiar  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  certain  common  characteristics,  and  mostly 
named  from  two  or  three  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  hence 
Ihey  arc  frequently  called  "  Greek  Letter  Societies."  They  arc 
organized  on  the  lodge  system,  and  each  fraternity  comprises 
a  number  of  affiliated  lodges  of  which  only  one  of  any  one 
fraternity  is  connected  with  the  same  institution.  The  lodges, 
called  "  chapters,"  in  memory  of  the  convocations  of  monks  of 
medieval  times,  are  usually  designated  by  Greek  letters  also. 
They  are  nominally  secret,  with  one  exception  (Delta  Upsilon). 
Each  chapter  admits  Members  from  the  lowest  or  freshman 
dass,  and  of  course  loses  its  members  as  the  students  depart 
Irom  college,  consequently  each  chapter  has  in  it  at  the.  same 
time  members  of  all  the  four  college  classes  and  frequently  those 
pursuing  postgraduate  studies.  Where  the  attendance  at  a 
college  is  large  the  'material  from  which  fraternity  members 
may  be  drawn  is  correspondingly  abundant,  and  in  some  of  the 
large  colleges  {e.g.  at  Cornell  University  and  the  University  of 
>Iichlgan)  there  are  chapters  of  over  twenty  fraternities.  All 
the  fraternities  aim  to  be  select  and  to  pick  thdr  members  from 
the  mass  of  incoming  students.  Where,  however,  the  material 
to  select  from  is  not  abundant  and  the  rival  fraternities  are 
numerous,  care  in  selection  is  impossible,  and  the  chapters  at  any 
one  college  are  apt  to  securie  much  the  same  general  t>'pe  of  men. 
Many  of  the  f  ratenu'ties  have,  however^  on  account  of  a  persistent 
sdection  of  men  of  about  the  same  tastes  at  different  colleges, 
acquired  a  distinct  character  and  individuality;  for  instance. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  is  literary. 

The  first  of  these  fraternities  was  the  PH  Beta  Kappa,  founded 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Virgim'a, 
in  1776.  It  was  a  little  sodal  dub  of  five  students:  John 
Heath,  Richard  Booker,  Thomas  Smith,  Armistead  Smith  and 
John  Jfones.  Its  badge  was  a  square  silver  medal  displaying 
the  Greek  letters  of  its  name  and  a  few  symbols.  In  1779  it 
authorized  Elisha  Parmelce,  one  of  its  members,  to  establish 
"  meetings  "  or  chapters  at  Yalerand  Harvard,  these  chapters  being 
authorized  to  establish  subordinate  branches  in  their  respective 
states.  In  1781  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  dosed,  its 
buildings  bdng  occupied  in  turn  by  the  British,  French  and 
American  troops,  and  the  society  ceased  to  exist.  The  two 
branches,  however,  were  established— that  at  Yale  in  1780  and 
that  at  Harvard  ini  781 .  (Hiiaplcrs  ^yere  established  at  Dart  mouth 
in  1787,  at  Union  in  1817,  at  Bowdoin  in  1834  and  at  Brown  in  1830. 
This  abdety  dianged  it3  character  in  1826  and  became  non-secret 
and  purely  honorary  in  character  admitting  to  membership  a 


certain  proportion  of  the  scholars  of  hi^est  ttanding  iA  each 
dass  (only  in  dassical  courses,  usually  and  mth  few  receptions 
only  in  graduating  classes).  More  recent  honorary  sodetitt 
of  similar  character  among  schools  of  sdence  and  engineering 
are  Sigma  Xi  and  Tau  Beta  Pi. 

In  1825,  at  Union  College,  Kappa  Alpha  was  organized, 
copying  in  style  of  badge,  membership  restrictions  and  the  Mke, 
its  predecessor.  In  1837  two  other  similar  societies,  Sigtna  Phi 
and  Delta  Phi,  were  founded  at  the  same  place.  In  1831  Sigfua 
Phi  placed  a  branch  At  Hamilton  College  and  in  1832  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  originated  there.  In  1833  Psi  Upsihn/a.  fourth 
sodety,  was  organized  at  Union.  In  183$  Alpha  Delia  Phi 
placed  a  chapter  at  Miami  University,  and  in  1839  Beta  TJteta  Pi 
originated  there,  and  so  the  system  spread.  These  fraternities, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  all  undergraduate  sodeties  among  the 
male  students.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  men's  general 
fraternities  was  3a,  with  fo68  living  chapters,  and  owning 
property  worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  1864  Theta  Xi^ 
the  first  professional  fraternity  restricting  its  membership  to 
students  intending  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  was  organ- 
ized. There  were  in  1910  about  50  <rf  these  organizations 
with  some  400  chapters.  In  addition  there  are  about  100 
local  sodeties  or  chapters  acting  as  independent  um'ts.  Some 
of  the  older  of  these,  such  as  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  at  Dartmouth, 
IK  A  at  Trinity,  Phi  Nu  Theta  at  Wesleyan  and  Delia  Psi  at 
Vermont,  are  permanent  In  character,  but  the  majority  of  then 
are  purely  temporary,  designed  to  maintain  an  organization 
until  the  sodety  becomes  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  general  fra- 
ternities. In  1870  the  first  women's  society  or  "sorority,** 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Thela,  was  organized  at  De  Pauw  University. 
There  were  in  1910,  17  general  sororities  with  some  300  active 
chapters. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  apparently  insignificant 
organizations  of  irresponsible  students  have  modified  the  college 
life  of  America  and  have  had  a  wide  influence.  Members  join 
in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  youth;  they  retain  for  thdr 
organizations  a  peculiar  loyally  and  affection,  and  fredy  contri- 
bute with  money  and  influence  to  their  advancement. 

Almost  universally  the  members  of  any  particular  chapter 
(or  part  of  them)  live  together  in  a  lodge  or  chapter  house. 
The  men's  fraternities  own  hundreds  of  houses  and  rent  as  many 
more.  The  fraternities  form  a  little  aristocracy  within  the 
college  community.  Sometimes  the  line  of  separation  is  invisible, 
sometimes  sharply  marked.  Sometimes  this  condition  militates 
against  the  college  discipline  and  sometimes  it  assists  it.  Con- 
flicts not  infrequently  occur  between  the  fraternity  and  non- 
fraternity  element  in  a  college. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  how  young  men  living  together  in 
the  intimate  relationship  of  dally  contact  in  the  same  hous^, 
having  much  the  same  tastes,  culture  and  aspirations  would  form 
among  themselves  enduring  friendships.  In  addition  each 
fraternity  has  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  this  engenders  an 
esprit  du  corps  which  at  times  places  loyalty  to  fraternity 
interests  above  loyalty  to  college  interest  or  the  real  advantage 
of  the  individual.  At  commencements  and  upon  other  occasions 
the  former  members  of  the  chapters  return  to  their  chapter 
houses  and  help  to  foster  the  pride  and  loyalty  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  chapter  houses  arc  commonly  owned  by  corpora- 
tions made  up  of  the  alumni.  This  brings  the  undergraduates 
into  contact  with  men  of«mature  age  and  often  of  national  fame, 
who  treat  their  membership  as  a  serious  privilege. 

The  devdopment  of  this  collegiate  aristocracy  has  led  to 
jealousy  and  bitter  animosity  among  those  not  selected  for 
membership.  Some  of  the  states,  notably  South  Carolina  and 
Arkansas,  have  by  legislation,  either  abolished  the  fraternities  at 
state-controlled  institutions  or  seriously  limited  the  privileges 
of  their  members.  The  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  has 
never  been  tested.  Litigation  has  occasionally  arisen  out  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  college  authorities  to  prohibit  the 
fraternities  at  their  several  institutions.  This,  it  has  been  hdd, 
may  lawfuHy  be  done  at  a  college  maintained  by  private  endow- 
ment but  not  at  an  institution  supported  by  public  funds.    In 
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#«1fttter  dis»  aS  chsMf  of  the  pfabifclM  tqtOf  entkied  to 
the  aame  educatkmal  privilege*  and  ujfeinbeii  ol  the  fraternities 
may  not  be  discriminated  agsloif. 

The  fraternities  are  admirably  organised.  The  usual  system 
tCMnprises  a  legislative  body  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
different. diapters  and  an  executive  or  admirfitrative  body 
^elected  by  tht  delegates.  Few^of  the  fraternitie»  h&ve  any 
jttAdaJy.  None  Is  needed.  The  financial  systems  are  sound, 
and  the  conventlcns  of  delegate*  meet  in  variooa  parts  of  the 
Vtttted  States,  sevesal  hundred  in  number,  spend  thousands  of 
doflars 'in 'travel  and  entertainment,  and  attract  ouich  public 
attention  Most  of  the  fraternities  have  «n  inspection  system 
by  which  chaptfess ait  peiiodioaUy  visited  and  kept  up  to  acertain 
level  of  eJKeUenoe; 

The  leading^lratermtieatMibhsh  jouniais  usually  from  four  to 
eight  times  doting  the  colicge  year.  The  earliest  of  these  ims 
the  Btto  Tktia  Ft,  fint  issued  in  t^s.  AH  publisb  catalogueB 
of  their  medibers  uxd  the  most  pro4>erous  have  issuefi  liistories. 
They  also  publish  song  books,  musk  and  many  ephemeral  and 
local  pubUeatidns. 

The  alumni  of  the  fraternities  are  organized  Mitodubs  or  assopia- 
tioBS  having  headquuters  at  centres  of  population.  These 
organizations  are  iomesrhat  loose,  but  nevrrt^elesa  are  capable. 
of  much  eterdon  and  influence  should  occasion  arise. 

The  coUege  fraternity  system  has  no  paraUel  among  thestudents 
of  ooUeges  ooteide  of  Ameria.  One  of  the  curious  things  abputs 
it,  however,  is  that  while  it  is  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  at  the  three  prominent  universities  f4  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  it  dififets  in  many  respects  from  its  character 
elsewhere.  At  Harwsrd,  although  there  are  chapters  of  a  few 
of  ihe  fraternities,  their  influence  is  insignificant,  their  place 
being  taken  by  a  group  of  local  societies,  some  of  them  class 
organizations.  At  Yale,  the  regular  system  of  fraternities 
obtains  in  the  engfaieering  or  techi^cal  department  (the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School),  but  in  the  classical  department  the  fraternity 
chapters  ace  called  "  junior  "  societies,  because  th^  limit  their 
aembomhip  to  the  three  upper  dasses  and  allow  the  juniors 
each  year  practically  to  control  the  chapter  affairs.  Certain 
senior  socfisties,  of  whicfa  the  oldest  is  the  Skull  and  Bones, 
wliJdi  ar4  faiter-fratemity  societies  admitting  freely  members  of 
the  fraternities,  are.  more  prominent  at  Yale  than  the  fraternities 
tbemsdves.  'Princeton  has  two  (secret)  literary  and  fraternal 
soctoties,  the  American  Whig  and  the  CliosophiC|  and  various 
local  sodal  dubs,  with^  no  relationship  to  organizations  in  other 
•colleges  and  not  havinj^Greck  letter  names^ 

At  a  few  univeiBities  (lor  instance,  Michigan,  Cornell  and  Vir- 
ginia), senior  sodetiesorotherinter-fratemitysocietiesexert-great 
influence  and  have  modified  the  strength  of  the  fraternity  system. 

Of  late  years,  numerous  sodeties  bearing  Greek  names  and ' 
imitating  the  cxtemak  of  the  college  fiatemities  have  sprung 
op  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  countj^,  but  have 
txdted  the  earnest  and  apparently  united  opposition  of  ^the 
authorities  Of  such  schools. 

See  William  Raimond  Baifd.  Ammean  C^Utgfi  Fraternities  (6di 
ed..  New  York^  1905);  Albert  C  Stevens,  Cychp€dia  of  Fratemtties 
(Paterson,  N.  J.,  1899) ;  Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Student  Life  and  Customs 
(New  Yerk,  190th  Homer  L.  Pattenon,  Fqtterstws  CoUege  and 
Sekook  Direetorj  (Chicago,  19O4);  H.  K.  Kblbgg.  CoOegs  Sunt 
Suietiet  (Chicago,  i874J{  Albert  P.  Jacobs,  Creek  ZeUer  Sod^ies 
(Detroit.  1879).  CW:R.B.*) 

FRATICELU  (plural  diminutive  of  ItaL  /rate,  brother),  the 
name  given  during  the  X3th,  X4th  «uid  xsth  centuries  to  a  number 
of  rdigious  groups  in  Italy,  differing  iriddy  from  each  other,  but 
all  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  Franciscan  movement. 
Fra  Salimb^^says  in  his  Chronicle  (Parma  ed.,  p.  xo8):  "  All 
who  wished'to  found. a  new  rule  borrowed  something  from  the 
Franciscan  order,  the  sandals  or  the  habit."  As  early  as  1238 
Oitffxty  IX.,  in  his  bull  Qltoniam  abundant  iniquitaSf  condemned 
and  denounced  as  forgers  itanquam  falsarias)  all  who  begged  or 
preached  in  a  habit  resembling  that  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  this  condemnation  was  repeated  by  him  ot  his  successors. 
The  term  Fraticelli  was  used  contemptuously  to  denote,  not  any 
.^•fftlfiulaijsedt;  faiU  ih«  jnemben  «f  ordets  fonaed  on  ths  fringe 


of  the  church.  Thus  Giovanni  Vmani,  speaking  of  the' heretic 
Doldno,  says  in  his  Chronicle  (bk.  viii.  ch.  84):  "  He  is  not  a 
brother  of  an  ordered  rule,  but  a  fraticello  without  an  order." 
Shnilarly^  John  XXII.,  in  his  bull  Sancta  Romana  et  Universalis 
Bcdesia  (a8th  of  December  1317),  condemns  vagudy  those 
"  profanoe  muUUudinis  viri  .commonly  called  Fraticelli,  or 
Brethren  <d  the  Poor  'Life,  or  Bizocchi,  or  Beguines,  or  by  all 
manner  of  other  names." 

Some  historians,  in  their 'zeal  for  rigid  dassification,  have 
regarded  the  Fraticelli  as  a  distinct  sect,  and  have  attempted 
to  discover  its  dogmas  and  its  founder.  Some  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  these  rdigious  groups  fell  into  the  same  error» 
and  in  this  way  the  vague  term  Fraticelli  has  sometimes  been 
s^plied  to  the  disdples  of  Armanno  PongUupo  of  Ferrara  (d.  x  269), 
irtio  was  uikloubtedly  a  Cathar,  and  to  the  followers  of  Gerard 
Segarelli  and  Dolcioo,  who  were  always  known  among  them- 
selvesis  Apostolic  Brethren  (Apostolici) .  Furthermore,  it  seems 
absurd  to  classify  both  theDoldnkts  and  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
as  Fraticelli,  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ehrle  {Arch^  f. 
IM.  «.  Kirchengesch.  des  MiUelalterSt  n.  107,  &c),  Angcio  of 
Clarino,  in  his  JD«  septem  tribulaiionibuSt  written  to  the  ^ory  of 
the  Spirituals,  docs  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  the  Dolcinists  as 
"  disdples  of  the  devil"  It  is  equally  absurd  to  indudc  in  the 
same  category  the  ignorant  Bizocchi  and  Segardlists  and  such 
learned  disdples  of  Michel  of  Cesena  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  as 
William  of  Occam  and  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  who  have  often 
been  placed  under  this  comprehensive  rubric 

The  name  Fraticdli  may  more  justly  be  applied  to  the  most 
exalted  fraction  "of  Frandscanism.  In  1322  some  prisoners 
declared  to  the  inquisitor  Bernard  Gui  at  Toulouse  that  the 
Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  three  sections — the  Con- 
ventuals, who  were  avowed  to  retain  their  real  and  pjcrsonal 
property;  the  Spirituals  or  Beguines,  who  were  at  that  4irae 
the  objects  of  persecution;  and  the  FraticclH  of  Sicily,  whose 
leader  was  Henry  of  Ceva  (see  Gui's  Prcclica  InguisilioniSf  v.). 
It  is  this  fraction  of  the  order  which  John  XXII.  condemned 
in  his  bull  Gloriosam  Ecclesiam  (23rd  of  January  1318),  but 
without  calling  them  FraticdlL  Henry  of  Ccva  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sicily  at  tiie  time  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.'s  persecution  of  the 
Spirituals,  and  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
a  little  colony  of  Franciscans  who  rejcded  all  property  had  soon 
established  itself  in  the  islandl  Under  Pope  Qcment  V^  and 
more  especially  under  Pope  John  XXII.,  fresh  Spirituals  joined 
them;  and  this  group  c^. exalted  and  isolated  ascetics  soon 
began  to  regard  itsel|  as  the  sole  Icgitiniate  order  of  the  Minorites 
and  tbcn./is  the  sole  Catholic  Church.  After  bdng  .excommuni- 
cated as  "  schismatics  and  rebels,  founders  of  a  superstitious 
sect,  and  propagators  of  false  and  pestiferous  doctrines,"  they 
proceeded  to  elect  a  general  (tot  Michad  of  Cesena  had  disavowed 
them)  and  then  a  pope  called  Cdestine  (L.  Wadding,  Annates, 
at  date  1313).  llie  rebels  continued  to  carry  on  an  active 
propaganda.  In  Tuscany  particularly  the  Inquisition  made 
persistent  efforts  to  suppress  them;  Florence  afflicted  them 
with  severe  laws,  but  failed  to  rouse,  the  populace  against  them. 
The  papacy  dreaded  their  social  even  more  than  their  dogmatic 
influence.  At  first  in  Sicily  and  afterwards  throughout  Italy 
the  Ghibellines  gave  them  a  warm  welcome;  the  rigorists  and 
the  malcontents  who  had  dther  Idt  the  church  or  were  on  the 
point  of  leavings  it,  were  attracted  by  these  communiti^  of 
needy  rebels;  and  the  tribune  Rienzi  was  at  one  time  disposed 
to  join  them.  To  overcome  the^  ascetics  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  ascetics,  and  from  the  outset  the  reformed 
Franciscans,  or  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Observaince,  under  the 
direction  of  thdr  first  leaders,  Paolucdo  da  Trind  (d.  X390), 
Giovanni  Stronconi  (d.  1405),  and  St  Bemardine  of  Siena,  bad 
been  at  great  pains  to  restore  the  Fraticdli  to  orthodoxy.  These 
eariy  efforts,  however,  had  little,  success.  Alarmed  by  the 
tmmber  of  the  sectaries,  and  the  extent  of  their  influence,  Pope 
Martin  V.,  who  had  encouraged  the  Observants,  and  particularly 
Bemardine  of  Siena,  fulminated  two  bulls  (1418  and  1421) 
against  the  heretics,  and  entrusted  different  legates  with  the  task 
of  hunting  them  down.   These  measures  failing,  he  dedded,  in 
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1426,  to  appoint  two  (^servants  as  inqtiisStors  without  tMiitorial 

limitation  to  make  a  spedal  crusade  against  the  heresy  of  the 

Fraticelli.    These  two  inquisitors]!  who  pursued  thefar  duties 

under  three  popes  (Martin  V.,  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nlchdas^V.) 

were  Giovanni  da  Capistrano  and  Giacomo  della  Marca.    The 

biter's  valuable  Dialogus  contra  Pratkellos  ifialvat  and  Mansi. 

MismUanea,  iv.  595-610)  gives  an  account  o|  the  doctrines  of 

(these  heretics  and  of  the  activity  of  the  two  inquisitors,  and  shows 

that  the  Fraticelli  not  only  constituted  a  dbtinct  cfaufch  but 

a  distinct  society.    They  had  a  pope  called  Rihaldo,  who  4ras 

elected  in  1429  and  was  succeeded  by  a  brother  nam^  Gabrid. 

This  supreme  head  of  their  churdi  they  styled  **  bishop  <tf 

Philadelphia,"  Philadelphia  being  the  mystic  name  of  their 

community;  imder  him  were  bishops,  e.;.   the  bishops  of 

Florence,  Venice,  &c.;  and,  furthermore,  a  member  of  the 

community  named   Giuglidmo  Majoretto^  bore  the  title  of 

*'  Emperor  of  the  Christians."    This'  organization,  at  least  in 

so  far  as  concerns  the  heretical  church,  had  already  been  observed 

among  the  Fraticelli  in  Sidly,  and  in  1423  the  general  coundl 

of  Siena  affirmed  with  horror  that  at  Peniscola  there  was  an 

heretical  pope  surrounded  with  a  college  of  cardinals  who  made 

no  attempt  at  concealment.    From  1426  to  1449  the  Fraticelli 

were  imremittingly  pursued,  imprisoned  and  burned.    The  sect 

gradually  died  out  after  losing  the  protection  of  the  common 

people,  whose  sympathy  was  now  transferred  to  the  austere 

Observants  and  their  miracle-worker  Capistrano     From  1466 

to  1471  there  were  sporadic  burnings  of  Fraticelli,  and  in  1471 

Tommaso  di  Scarlino  was  selit  to  Piombino  and  the  littoral  of 

Tuscany  to  track  out  some  Fraticelli  who  had  been  discovered 

in  those  parts.  After  that  date  the  name  disappears  from  history. 
Sec  F.  Ehrlc,  *'  Die  Sptritualcn,  ihr  Verhkltnis  zum  Franz(s- 
kanerordcn  und  xu  den  Frattcetlcn  "  and  *'  Zur  Vorgeachichtc  de« 
ConciU  yon  Vicnnc."  in  Archio  JAr  LiUratur-  und  Kirchengachic}^ 
d€i  MitUldicrs,  vols,  i.,  ii,  ni.j  Wetzcr  and  Wei  to,  Kirchenkxikon, 
S.9. "  Fraticcllcn  *' ;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  m.  129-180  (London,  1888).  (P.  A.) 

FRAUD  (Lat.  fraus,  deceit),  in  its  widest  sense,  a  term  which 
has  never  been  exhaustively  defined  by  an  English  court  of  law, 
and  for  legal  purposes  probably  cannot  usefiilly  be  defined.  But 
as  denoting  a  cause  of  action  for  which  damages  can  be  recovered 
in  civil  proceedings  it  now  has  a  clear  and  settled  meaning.  In 
actions  in  which  damages  are  claimed  for  fraud,  the  difficulties 
and  obscurities  wliich  commonly  arise  are  due  rather  to  the 
complexity  of  modem  commerce  and  the  ingenuity  of  modem 
swindlers  tluin  to  any  imcertainty  or  technicality  in  the  modem 
law.  To  succeed  in  such  an  action,  the  person  aggrieved  must 
first  prove  a  representation  of  fact,  made  either  by  Words,  by 
writing  or  by  conduct,  which  is  in  fact  untme.  Mere  conceal- 
ment is  not  actionable  unl^  it  amounts  not  only  to  snppressio 
verif  but  to  suggcstio  falsi.  An  expression  of  opinion  or  of 
Intention  is  not  enough,. unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  opinion 
was  not  really  jheld,  or  that  the  intention  was  oot  really  enter- 
tained, in  which  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  use  the  phrase^ 
of  Lord  Bowen,  that  the  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  fact  as  the  state  of  his  digestion.  Next,  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  representation  was  made  without  any  honest  belief  in  its 
truth,  that  is,  either  with  actual  knowledge  of  its  falsity  or  with 
a  recidess  disregard  whether  it  is  true  or  fabe.  It  was  finally 
established,  after  much  controversy,  in  the  case  of  Deny  v. 
Peek  in  1889,  that  a  merely  negligent  misstatement  is  not  action- 
able. Further,  the  person  aggrieved  must  prove  that  the 
offender  made  the  representation  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  act  on  it,  though  not  necessarily  directly  to  him,  and  that 
he  did  in  fact  act  in  reliance  on  it  Lastly,  the  complainant 
must  prove  that,  as  the  direct  consequence,  he  has  suffered 
actual  damage  capable  of^pecuntary  measurement. 

As  soon  as  the  case  of  j^crry  v.  Peek  had  established,  as  the 
general  rule  of  law,  that  a  merely  negligent  misstatement  is  not 
actionable,  a  statutory  exception  was  made  to  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  directors  and  promoters  of  companies  who  pubUsh 
prospectuses  and  similar  documents.  By  the  Directors'  Liability 
Act  x89o,'such  persons  are  liable  for  damage  caused  by  untrue 
statements  in  such  documents,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they 


had  retsooaUe  groiadi  te  bdlelrioc  the  tUtODeBU  to  be  tnHk 
It  is  also  to  be  obssived  that,  though  damages  cannot  be  i» 
covered  in  an  action  for  a  misrepicseiitation  made  with  an  honest 
belief  in  its  tr«th,  still  any  person  induce^  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract by  a  misrepresentation,  whether  fraudulent  or  innocent,  is 
entitled  to  avoid  the  contract  and  to  obtain  a  declaration  that 
it  is  not  binding  upon  liim.  This  is  in  aca»dance  with  the  nde 
of  oqoity,  which  since  the  Judicature  Act  prevails  in  all  the 
courts.  Whether  the  representation  Is  fcaudulent  <«  innocent, 
the  contract  is  not  void,  but  Voidable.  The  party  misled  must 
exercise  his  option  to  avoid  the  contract  without  dehiy,  and 
before  it  has  become  impossible  to  restore  the  other  party  to  the 
f>osition  in  which  he  stood  before  the  contract  was  made.  If  he 
is  too  late,  he  can  only  rely  on  his  claim  for  damages,  and  ia 
order  to  assert  this  claim  it  Is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  mis- 
r^resentation  was  fraudulent.  Fraud,  in  its  wider  sense  ot 
dishonest  dealing,  thou^  not  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  is  often 
material  as  preventing  the  ac(](tiisition  of  a  ri^t,  for  which  goe^ 
faith  is  a  necessary  condition.  Also  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  ^ves  rise  to  liabilities  not 
very  dearly  or  coonpletdy  defined. 

FRAmNBURO,  a  town  of  GenHhny,  in  the  kingdom  U 
Prussia,  on  the  Frische  Hafi^t  the  moiUh  of  the  Bande,  41  ml 
S.W.  from  KOnigsberg  on  the  railwi^  to  Elblng.  Pop.  250a 
The  cathedral  (founded  1329),  with  six  towers,  stands  on  a 
commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  town  and  surrounded  .by 
castellated  walls  and  bastions.  This  is  known  as  Dom-Frauen- 
burg,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland. 
Within  the  cathedral  is  a  monument  to  the  astronomer  Copemioa 
bearing  the  inscription  Astrottomo  ceUberrimo,  et^us  nomen  «l 
gloria  utrumquB  impUnt  orbem.  There  is  a  small  port  with 
inconsiderable  trade.  Frauenberg  was  founded  in  1287  and 
iieccived  the  rights  of  a  town  in  13x0. 

FRAUBNFraJ)i  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgav, 
27  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Zttrich  or  14!  m.  W.  of  Romanahom. 
It  is  built  on  the  Mui^  stream  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
Thur.  It  is  a  prosperous  commercial  town,  being  situated  at 
the  meeting  point  of. several  routes,  while  it  possesses  several 
industrial  estabfishments,  chiefly  concerned  with  different 
branches  of  the  iron  trade.  In  1900  its  population  (induding^the 
neighbouring  villages)  was  7761,  mainly  German-speaking, 
while  there  iwere  5563  Protestanu  to  ai88  Romanists.  FraucO* 
feld  is  the  artilleiy  dep6t  for  North-East  Switaeriand.  The  upper 
town  is  the  older  part,  and  centres  round  the  castle,  of  which  the 
tower  dates  from  the  loth  centuiy,  though  the  rest  is  of  a  latei- 
period.  Both  stood  on  land  bdonging  to  the  abbot  of  Reichenau, 
who,  with  the  count'of  KybUrg,  founded  the  town,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  1255.  The  abbot  retained  all  manorial  rights  till 
J1803,  while  the  political  powers  of  the  Kyburgers  (who  were  the 
"^  protectors  "  Of  Reichenau)  passed  to  the  Habsburgs  in  1273, 
and  wero  seized  by  the  Swiss  in  1460  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thurgau.'  In  171 2  the  town  succeeded  Baden  in  Aaigau  as  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  Confedo^tion  till  its  transformation  in  1798.  In  ^799  it 
was  successively  occupied, by  the  Austrians  and  the  French. 
The  old  Capuchin  convent  (1591-1848)  is  now  occupied  as  a 
vicarage  by  the  Romanist  priest.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

FRAUBHLOB,  the  name  by  which  Hcxnucb  von  Meksen*, 
a  German  poet  of  the  13th  century,  is  generally  known.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  sobriquet  because  in  a  famous 
Liederstreif  with  hb  rival  Regenbogen  he  defended  the  use  of  the 
word  Fran  {i.e.  frouwe^'^hdy)  instead  of  Weib  («Df>a>womaiO< 
Frauenlob  was  bora  about  1250  of  a  humble  burgher  family.* 
His  youth  was  spent  in  straitened  drcumstances,  but  he  gradn- 
ally  acquired  a -reputation  as  a  singer  at  the  various  courts  of 
the  German  princes.  In  1^78  we  find  him  with  Rudolph  I. 
in  the  Marchfeld,  in  1286  he  was  at  Prague  at  the  knighting  of 
Wenceskus  (Wenzel)  11. ,  and  in  13  x  i  he  was  present  at  a  luughtly 
festival  celebrated  by  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  before  R<Modk. 
After  this  he  settled  in  Mains,  and  there  according  to  the  popular 
account,  founded  the  first  school  of  Meistersingers  (q.9.).  He 
died  in  13x8,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Uie  cathedral  ftt 
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oiijiiul  tombuonc  ol  i3iB;udiB  1EI41  ■  nonumeni  by  Schnui- 
tbilu  wu  HKIcd  in  tha  doiMcn.  Fmucplob'i  poenu  male  ■ 
(rut  diiplay  o[  lutningi  be  deligbu  fa  fir-feicbed  neiapbors, 
uid  Ui  vci^aitiaa  ibounds  in  Uidu  ol  fonn  and  ibynu. 

FniKiilab'i  poeuy  wu  tdittd  by  L.  ElliBlUlFr  in  l&u;  ( idcctian 
will  be  (ouik]  u  K.  Ganscli,  Denisckt  LiOf'iUkicr  &  u.  h's  if. 
JiArlmiira  liriti-.tSij^'  An  Erjiith  IrarsUlton  oi  Fraueolob'i 
Cdntol  «lMKaniiK,  by  A. -E.  Kroewr.  with  notc^appnrR]  in  1S77 
M  S(  Louii,  U.5^    SnA.Bociti>l,  noHn^otOBcTed.,  iMi). 

PKAVHOB,  ABRAHAM  (f.'iJsS-iejj),  English  poet,  a  oatiw 
«l  StrapaUre,  «u  born  betweea  isjS  uid  1560.  His  Dime  iras 
tt^steied  u  a  pupil  Bf  Simibury  Sdiod  io  J4nuar)>  1J71/1, 
ml  he  joined  St  John*!  CoBtge,  Cambridge,  In  in^i  becoming  s 
tellaw  in  1580/S1.  His  Latio  comedy  of  Victoria,  dedicated  10 
Sidney,  was  pnb^y  wiiitai  at  Csmbrid^,  xbcre  be  remained 
UDiil  be  had  taken  hi>  liJt.  degree  bi  1  fSj.  He  was  called  to  ihe 
bar  at  Gray'i  Inn  ia  ijM,  and  iben  appaienily  pnctised  as  a 
barriatn  in  llie  conn  o(  Uie  Weltb  marches.  After  tbc  death  of 
his  patton  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Frannce  wis  protected  by  Sidney's 
afalef  Mar;,  araDtesg  of  Perabnke.  His  hut  tvoik  was  pubil^ed 
la  iS9>j  ai^  w  have  no  farther  knowleiigc  cd  him  until  jtijj, 
WbeB  ha  ii  said  to  liain  writlca  an  Efilialamiiim  Ip  botaour 
of  tbc  maniage  of  Lady  Magdalen  Egerton,  7tb  daughter  tif  ibe 
eul  of  Bridginter,  whiee  aervfcc  be  may  fvaibif  Inve  eniervd.' 

Hia  works  aie:  Tii  Lamnlaliims  ef  Amimtu  jtr  lie  iealh 
i!fF*yJMi(i587),avenIonlnEDgiiibbHameter8of  his  friend's, 
Thnnaa  Wilion'a,  Latin  Amjiilai;  TSt  Lamtn  Logike,  sen- 
flifyiat  <*«  trftfU  '/  Laplu  Sy  ***  pactia  e)'  Iht  comnuni 
Law  CijSS);  Aradian  JUileiHt  (15S8);  Abrahami  Franii 
Imiflmm,  Armernm  .  . .  apUaOa  (isSS);  Tke  Cumltucf 
PuUmUi  Vwyckurdi  (1J91/1),  cootiicing'  a  tianalation  of 
Tasso'a  AmiiU,  a  KpiiDI  of  his  euiiei  venioB  <^  Watson, 
"  Tb«  LMneoUlion  of  Coiydon  for  the  love  of  Alexis  "  (Virgil, 
edogne  il.),  a  abort  tranaUtioD  f  ran  HeliodanB,  and,  in  the  third 
part  (1591)  "  Amlnta'i  Dak,"  a  cnilsctioa  of  "  imcelted  " 
tilet  luppcaed'  to  be  retalsd  by  the  nympbs  of  Ivychurch; 
Tilt  CniMu  >/  PaAnhft  BmamtU  <i5Qi);  Tht  TUrd  Fori 
ef  lit  CnmUsi  ef  PtnAnMt  Itydmnk,  uOiltltd  A  mifUa'i  DtU 
(1593).  Ula  Arcaiiait  OuUriki  owe*  ntidi  to  eailiar  ohfcal 
treatisea.  but  has  1  q)ecia]  ImenM  Irooi  lu  refercDCa  to  Spencer, 
and  FrauDCS  quota  from  the  Fan-It  Qiutnt  ■  yeai  before  the 
publkation  of  tha  iiu.  books.  In  "  Colin  Chnt'*  owe  boms 
tgaln,"  Spenier  speaks  of  Fraunce  aa  Corydon,  on  acoHini  of  Us 
tiuslaibms  of  Virgil's  second  eckigue.  Hi>  poems  are  wrKlan  ia 
diaucal  melivai  and  be  w>*  regarded  by  hia  conUnponriei 
ta  the  beat  ciponent  of  Cabriet  Harvey'a  tbnty.  Even  l^onu 
Na^e  had  a  good  woid  f«  "  anele  Master  France." 


FBAUMROFBK.  JOSEPH  VOX  (wSi-1816),  Gennan  optician 
and  phyaidil,  was  bora  al  Straubing  in  Bavaria  on  the  6th  of 
Hank  i)t;,  tbe^ton  of  a  gUiier  who  died  in  r79S.  He  was 
ipprtnticed  in  1  ;94  to  WeicbKlbeiger,  a  glass-polisher  and  boklng- 
glan  maker.  On  the  list  of  July  1S01  he  nearly  lost  his  iile 
by  1^  f aD  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  and  the  elector  of 
Savaria,  MaximiLlan  Joseph,  who  was  present  at  bis  ecuicLlion 
Irom  the  niins,  lave  Um  iS  ducati.  With  a  portion  olthis  sum 
be  obtained  leleue  bom  the  Lail  six  months  of  hiiapprenUccsbip, 
ud  with  the  lest  he  puichased  a  glois-poUshuig  machine.    He 

OD  mcul,  devoting  hia  spare  time  to  the  peiuul  of  works  or 
Bidiematica  and  optio.  In  i&]6  be  obiained  the  place  a 
opUdaa  In  the  DUthematical  Institute  which  in  1804  bad  bcei 
founded  at  Mnolch  by  Jotepb  von  Utuchneidec,  G.  Rcicbenbacb 
tsd  J.  tiebben;  and  in  1S07  anupmenu  ^eie  mat'    ' 


UuacbnddeT  lor  bi 


[ruuuctioD  by  Piertt  Loult  Guinand,  • 

which  be  loon  became  as  idept  (see  K.  Wolf,  Chc^.  da  Wiiunsck. 
in  DcuUc».  bd.  ivi.  p.  585).  Wiih  Reichenbach  and  Uta- 
Khncider,  Fraunhofer  established  in  iSoq  an  opilci]  inslilula 
at  Benedictbeuem,  near  Munich,  of  whtcb  be  in  181S  became 
sde  manager.    The  institute  was  in  iSiq  removed  to  Munich, 

Amongst  the  eailieet  mechaiu'ial  centiivances  of  Fnmuholei 


)n«racloio 
insiwlngol 

A  single  lens,  the  oonstilueni  glasses  of  which  woe  in  jutta- 
pociti<m,  but  not  cemented  together.  The  great  reflecting 
telescope  u  Doipat  nas  mtoufactund  by  him,  and  so  great  waa 
the  skill  be  attain^  in  the  uuiking  of  leOMa  for  achnuaaiia 
iclesccixa  that,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  he  eqiretsed 

FraonhoJer  is  especially  known  for  Ibt  researches,  publiabed  in 
the  Dmhthriflai  ia  UVntieiur  Akddimt  for  iSi^-tgij,  by 
which  be  laid  the  fouhdation  of  aolai  and  itcJIar  chemist^. 
Tbe  dark  Hnes  of  ibe  spectrum  of  lunlight,  earliest  noted  try 
W.  U.  Wolkston  (Pliii.  Tram.,  iSoi,  p.  jjfi),  were  indO' 
pcndently  discoveied,  and,  by  means  of  the  tdtscope  of  • 
theodolite,  between  which  and  a  distant  slit  admitting  ibe 
for  the  hist  time  carefully 


unboler,  and 
au  nhofer'a  linea. " 


instructed  a  map  of  as  many 
576  ol  these  lines,  the  principal  cd  which  be  denoted  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  G;  and  by  ascertaining  Ibek 
refractive  indices  he  determined  that  their  relative  positions  an 
constant,  whether  m  spectra  produced  by  the  direct  raya  of  the 
sun,  or  by  Ibe  reflected  light  of  Ibe  moon  and  planus.  Tb« 
spectiv  of  tbe  stars  he  obtained  by  using,  ovtside  tbe  object-glass 
ol  his  telescope,  a  large  prism,  through  which  tbe  ligbl  paBsc4 
to  be  brought  10  a  focus  in  IroRl  of  the  eye-piece.  Heibowodlbal 
ia  Ihe  ipeclta  of  the  tied  stars  many  of  Ibe  dark  lines  wen 
diScrcnl  from  Ibose  ol  the  solar  spectrum,  whiUl  other  well- 
known  solar  lines  were  wanting;  and  be  concluded  that  it  waa 
not  by  any  action  of  the  terrestrial  atmospben  upon  the  Ugbt 
passing  through.it  that  tbe  lines  were  produced.  He  furtbei 
eipieeed  tbe  belief  ibat  the  dark  tines  D  of  the  tolar  plectrum 
coincide  with  the  bright  hoes  of  the  sodium  Same.  Ue  was  also 
tbe  inventor  of  the  diSiactlon  grating. 

In  1833  he  was  appoinlod  conaetvator  of  tbe  diysical  cabinet 
at  Munich,  and  in  tbe  foUawing  year  he  reciivi^  from  the  king 
ofBavaria  tbe  dvil  order  of  mctit.  HediedaiMunichonibejIh 
of  June  1S16,  and  was  buried  Dear  tteichenbach,  whose  decease 
had  taken  place  eight  years  previously.  On  his  tomb  is  the 
inscription  "  Approaimavit  aidoa.'' 

See  J.  von  Utischneider,  Siirw  Vmria  irt  LabUKsckklli  in 
"— -  5f  J.  Km  FraxnlwSir  CMunich,  i8jf >■  — ' '"-  "-i-^^'  '-'- 
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FRADSTADT  (Polish,  i 
Prussian  province  el  ~ 

windmilh,  jo  m.  S.S.W.  ofjoaen,  on  the"  railway  .     .. 

Fop.  (induding  a  garrison)  7Sao.  It  has  thru  Evangelkal 
and  two  Soman  Catholic  churches,  a  classical  school  aod  ■ 
teachers'  seminary;  the  manulactulea  inclnde  woollen  and 
cDltoD  goods,  hats,  morocco  leather  and.  gloves,  and  there  is  a 
coUHderablc  trade  In  com,  cattle  and  ttooL  Fnustadt  waa 
founded  by  SHeaiaiu  in  1348,  and  aftcrwariis  belonged  to  Ik 
principality  of  Glogau.  Near  tbe  tons  the  Swede)  under  Cbarta 
XII.  defeated  the  Saiouon  tbe  i]th  of  February  1706. 

PRATSSIHODS.  DEHU  AHTOIHE  LUC  Coun  is  (ufej- 
1S41),  French  prelate  and  slalesmaa,  iUstisguished  as  aa  ormtot 
and  as  a  controversial  .wiiler,  was  bom  of  humble  parcalagt 
at  Curijres,  in  the  department  of  Aveyioa,  on  tbe  vlb  of  May 
176$.  He  ones  hia  reputation  mairly  to  Ihe  teclute*  on  dofl- 
malic  theology,  known  as  the  "  conftnncci  "  of  Saint  Sulfiicab 
()elivei«d  in  the  cbuicb  oi  Saint  Sulpice,  Pwiii.bgm  iBi^  t» 
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FRBDBRICK  (Mod.  Ger.  FHedHch;  Ital  Pedtriga;  ft. 
Frid4rie  and  Ffdiric;  M.H.G.  PriderUh;  O.H.G.  FHdw^ 
••  king  or  lord  of  peace,"  from  O.H.G.  frUu,  A.S.  frith,  "  peace/' 
and  riA  '^  rich,**  ^  a  ruler/*  £of  derivation  o\  wbich  see  Henky), 
a  Christian  name  borne  by  many  European  sovereigns  and 
princes,  the  more  important  of  whom  are  given  bdotr  in  the 
following  ordexT — (z)  Roman  emperors  and  German  kings; 
(3)  other  kings  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  states;  (3) 
other  reigning  princes  in  the  same  order. 

FREDERICK  I.  (c.  Z123-X190),  Roman  emperor,  sumained 
"  Barbarossa  "  by  the  ItaBans,  was  the  son  of  Ftederid:  n.  of 
Hohenstaufen.  duke  of  SwaUa,  and  Judith,  dan^ter  of  Henry 
IX.  the  Blackr  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  predse  date  and  place  of 
his  birth,  together  with  details  of  his  early  Bfe,  ar«  wanting;  bnf 
in  X143  he  assisted  his  maternal  uncle,  Count  Welf  VI.,  in  hit 
attempts  to  conquer  Bavaria,  and  by  hte  conduct  in  several  local 
feuds  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  ^rarrior.  When 
his  father  died  in  1x47  Frederick  bdtame  duke  of  Swabia,  and  im* 
mediately  afterwards  accompanied  his  unde,  the  German  king 
Conrad  ni.,  on  his  disastrous  crusade,  during  wUch  be  greatly 
distinguished  himself  and  won  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
king.  Abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Welfs,  he  fought  for  Conrad 
against  them,  and  in  1x53  the  dying  king  advised  the  princes  to 
choose  Fredolck  as  his  successor  to  the  exdusion  of  his  own 
young  son.  Energetically  pressing  his  candidature,  he*,  was 
chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  March' 
-1x52,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  owing  his  election  partly  to  his  personal  qualities,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  united  iA  himself  the  bk)od  of  the  rival 
families  of  Wdf  and  Waiblingen. 

The  new  king  was  anxious  to  xestort  the  Empire  to  the  position 
U  had  occupied  under  Charlemagne  and  Otto  the  Great,  and  saw 
^earfy  that  the  restoration  of  order  In  Germany  was  «  necessary 
prdlminary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  imperial  ^^oliM  in  Italy, 
bsobtg  a  general  order  for  peace,  he  was  prodigal  in  his  ooncessioBs 
to  the  nobles.  Count  Wdf  was  made  duke  of  Spoieto  and  mar- 
grave of  Tuscany;  Berthold  VI.,  duke  of  Zfthringen,  was  en- 
trusted with  extoisive  rights  in  Burgundy;  and  the  king's 
mephew,  Frederick,  reoeivted  the  ducby  of  Swabia.  Abroad 
Frederick  decided  a  quarrel  for  the  Dsiiish  throne  in  favour  of 
Svend,  or  Peter  as  he  is  sQpietiines  called,  who  did  homage  for 
Iris  IdBgdom,  and  negotiations  were  begun  with  the  East  Roman 
emperor,  Manuel  ComndniiA.  It  wis  probably  about  this  time 
that  the  king  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Ad^  daughter 
of  Dietpold,  margrave  of  Vohburg  and  Cham,  on  the  ground 
of  coottngofnity,  and  made  a  vain  effoxt  to  obtain  a  bride 
from  the  conrt'jof  Constantinople.  On  his  accession  Frederick 
had  communicated  the  news  of  his  election  to  Pope  Eugenius 
IIL,  but  neglected  to  ask  lor  the  papal  confirmation.  In  spite 
of  this  omission,  however,  and  of  some,  trouble  axising  from  a 
double  dection  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  a  treaty  was 
cdnduded  between  king  and  pope  at  Constance  in  March  zx53,^ 
by  which  Frederick  promised  in  return  for  his  coronation  to  md^e 
BO  peace  with  Roger  L  king  of  Sicfly,  or  with  the  rebellious 
Romans,  without  the  consent  of  Eugenius,  and  generally  to  hdp 
aiMi  defend  the  papacy. 

The  joamey  to  Ita^  made  by  the  kmg  in  1x54  was  the  pre- 
cunor  of  five  other  expeditions  which  engaged  his  main  energies 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  the  subjugation  of  the  penlnnila 
was  the  central  and  abiding  aim  of  his  pdlicy.-  Meeting  the  new 
ppplB,  Adrian  IV.,  near  Nepi,  Frederick  at  first  refused  to  hold 
his  stliTup;  but  after  some  negotiations  he  consented  and 
recdved  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  wfts  followed  by  his  coronation 
as  emperor  at  Rome  on  the.^zSth  of  June  1x55.  As  his  slender , 
forces  were  inadequate  to  encounter  the  fierce  hostility  which 
be  aroiiled,  be  left  Itafy  in  the  autunm  of  XX55  to  prepare  for  a 
iewandmoref<*mIdablecampaign.  Disorderwas  again  rampant 
in  GermaiQr,  e^>edally  in  Bavaria,  but  genera]  peace  was  restored 
by  Piredaick%  v%oioiis  measures.  Bavaria  was  transfk^rred 
from  Henry  H.  Jaidmitgett,  xnargrave  of  Austria,  to  Henry  the 
Uoo,  doke  of  Saxony;  and  the  former  was  pacified  by  the 
WecUett  of  hJa  nazgnviatB  into  a  dochy,  white  Frederick's 


stepbrother  Cnovd  was  Invested  wttb  the  Matteaieof  the  Rfcin*. 
On  the  9th  of  June  X156  the  king  was  married  at  Wttrxburg 
to  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  dead  count  of  Upper 
Burgundy,  Renaud  III.,  when  Upper  Buisundy  or  Franche 
Comtf ,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  added  to  his  poesessionsi 
An  expedition  into  PoUnd  reduced  Dulie  Bokslaus  IV.  to  an 
abject  submission,  after  which  Frederick  received  the  homage  of 
the  Burgundian  nobles  at  a  diet  hdd  at  Besaacon  in  October 
ZX57,  which  was  marked  by  a  quaird  between  pope  and  emperor. 
A  Swedish  archbishop,  returning  from  Rome,  had  been  seized  by 
robbers,  and  as  Frederick  had  not  puudied  the  offenders  Adrian 
sent  two  legates  to  remonstrate.  The  papal  letter  when  trans- 
lated referred  to  the  imperial  crown  as  a  benefice  conf erred  by 
the  pope,  and  its  reading  aroused  great  indignation.  The 
emperor  had  to  protect  the  legates  from  the  fury  of  the  nobles; 
and  afterwards  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  subjects  declaring  that 
he  hdd  the  Empire  from  God  alone,  to  which  Adrian  replied  that 
he  had  used  the  ambiguous  word  htmficia  as  mraning  benefit^ 
and  not  in  its  feudal  sense. 

In  June  nsS  Frederick  set  out  upon  his  seqoxKl  Italian  ex* 
pedition,  idikfa  was  signalised  by  the  estahlishmfint  of  imperial 
officers  called  fodestas  in  the  dties  of  northern  Italy,  the  revolt 
and  capture  of  Milan,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  strug^  with 
pope  Alexander  IIL,  who  esBCommunicated  the  emperor  on  the 
and  of  March  zu6a  During  this  visit  Fredoick  summoned  the 
doctors  of  Bologna  to  the  diet  hdd  near  Roncaglia  in  November 
1x58,  and  as  a  result  of  thdr  inquiries  into  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  he  obtained  a  luge  amount  jof  wealth. 
Returning  to  Germany  towards  the  dose  of  1x62,  Frederick 
prevented  a  conflict  between  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony^ 
and  anumberof  neighbouring  princes,  and  severdy  punished  the 
dtisens  of  Ifoixu  for  their  rebellion  against  ArchbidMp  Arnold. 
A  further  visit  to  Italy  in  1x63  saw  Us  plans  for  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  chedced  by  the  formatfon  of  a  powerful  league  against 
him,  brought  together  mainly  by  the  exactions  of  the  podeslat 
and  the  oforcement  of  the  rights  declared  by  the  doctors  of 
Bologna.  Frederick  had  supported  an  anti^pope  Victor  IV, 
jigainst  Alexander,  and  on  Victor's  death  in  1x63  a  new  anti"* 
pope  called  Paschal  III.  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Having 
tried  In  vain  to  secure  the  general  lecogiution  of  Victor  and 
paschal  in  Europe,  the  emperor  hdd  a  diet  at  Wilrzburg  in  May 
XX65;  and  by  taking  an  oath,  foUowed  by  xnany  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  to  remain  true  to  Paschal  and  his  successors,  brought 
about  a  schism  in  the  German  church.  A  temporary  alliance 
with  Henry  IL,  Jung  of  England,  the  magnificent  celebration 
of  the  canonization  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  RhineUnd,  occupied  Frederidi'a 
attentitm  until  October  1x66,  when  he  inade  his  fourth  journey 
to  Italy.  Having  captured  Aiicona,  he  marched  to  Rome,  stormed 
the  Leonine  dty,  aiid  procured  the  enthronement  of  Paschal,  and 
die  coronation  of  his  wife  Beatrix;  but  his  victorious  career 
was  stopped  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  pestilence  which 
destroyed  the  Germaxi  army  and  drove  the  emperor  as  a  fugitive 
to  GOTnany,  where  he  remained  for  the  ensuing  she  years, 
Hewry  the  Lion  was  again  saved  txom  a  threatening  combination; 
conflicting  claims  to  various  bishoprics  were  dedded;  and  the 
imperial  authority  was  asserted  pver  Bohemia^  Poland  and 
Hungary.  Friendly  relations  were  entered  into  with  the  emperor 
Manud,  snd  attempts  made  to  come  to  a  better  understanding 
with  Henry  IL,  king  of  England,  and  Louis  VIL,  king  of  France. 

In  XZ74,  when  Frederick  made  his  fifth  expedition  to  Itaty, 
the  Lombard  league  had.  been  formed,  and  the  fortress  of  Altt- 
sandria  raised  to  check  his  progress.  The  campaign  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  rdusal  of  Henry  the  Lion  to  bring  hdp  into 
Italy  wss  followed  by  the  ddeat  of  the  emperor  at  Legnano  on 
the  t9th  of  May  1x76,  when  he  was  wounded  and  believed  to  be 
dead.  Reaching  Pavia,  he  began  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Alexander,  whidi  ripened  into  the  treaty  of  Venice  in  August 
ZX77,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truce  with  the  Lombard  league 
was  arranged  for  six  years.  Frederick,  loosed  from  the  papal 
ban,  recQCpoized  Alexander  as  the  rightful  pope,  and  in  July  1x77 
kndtbdore  him  and  kissed  his  feet.    The  possession  of  the  viit 
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FRBDBRICK  II. 


catiM  lel[    . 

by  both  pop«  utd  tmptnr,  ww  to  be  dedded  by  arbitntion,  ui 
in  Octobec  1178  the  tuaptmt  mi  tfilD  In  Cernuuiy.  Vuiou 
muH  feudi  vtn  mppresaed;  Heny  tbe  Lien  itu  dqirivcd  el  hi 
duchy,  which  wu  dismeabotd.  and  sent  iDto  «iila:  a  truly  wi 
tniuie  with  the  Lombud  hagae  u  CooMame  ia  June  ii8j 
and  moat  inqnitant  of  all,  Fredakk^  ton  Bcmy  vas  betrolhni 
iniiS^toConiUiiCE.daughtetiif  Ro)erI,,kiiiBDlSidly,Badi 
and  hdren  of  the  tdgi^  king,  WiUlam  IL  Thii  betrothal, 
whiehthiealened  to  unite  ^dlyitltli  the  Empire,nualcl[  difficult 
for  FtBterict,  when  during  bb  laU  Italian  eiiMilitioa  in  11S4 
he.ract  Pi^  Ludni  III.  *t  Verona,  10  catabHsli  friendly  reblioQi 
with  the  papacy.  Further  catuei  of  tiMiblE  anMS,  noteovei 
and  when  the  potentates  separated  the  question  ol  Ualilda' 
citala  wu  undedded;  and  LucJm  bad  tefued  to  erawi 
Beniy  01  to  recognln  the  German  dergy  who  hid  been  odalnai 
during  the  schbnt.  Frederfa^  then  Kumed  an  aUaDce  vhl 
Irfflan,  where  tbe  dtiiens  iritneMed  a  great  fcnlnl  on  Ibc  iTlh 
of  Janiuiy  iit6.  Tbe  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned  Unfof 
Burgundy,  or  Ailes,  at  Ariea  co  the  30th  of  July  ii73>  had  (his 
ceremony  repeated;  while  his  son  Henry  was  crowned  Unt  of 
Italy  and  imnied  10  Constance,  who  was  crovaed- queen  of 
Gerinany. 

The  quarrd  with  tbe  papacy  was  continaed  with  Ijie  new 
pope  Urban  Itt.,  and  open  waifans  was  begun.  But  Frederick 
was  soon  recalled  to  Germany  by  the  news  of  a  nvolt  raised  by 
PbQip  of  Hcinaberg,  archbleht^  of  Cologne,  in  illbBce  with  the 
pope.  The  German  clergy  remained  h^  to  the  eayesat,  lad 
bast  Qi  ties  were  checked  by  the  death  o(  Urbaa  and  the  tlectioB  o( 
a  Dew  pope  as  Gregory  Vm.,  who  adopted  a  taoca  trieuUy  polky 
towards  the emperoT.  lDii9SFh[llpaDbmltled,andinunedialely 
afterwards  Frederick  took  the  cnas  In  nder  to  ttop  the  victorious 
career  ofSalnHn.who  had  just  taken  Jenualem.  After  extensive 
pnpantloni  he  left  Regensbotg  in  &by  iiSf)  U  the  head  of  a 
tpleodld  anny,  and  having  overcoma  the  butlUty  of  tlM  East 
Sonin  emperor  Isaac  Angehu,  marched  into  Asia  Minor. '  On 
the  loth  of  Juno  1190  FredeiTdc  was  dther  bathing  or  crassing 
Che  river  Calyodnra  (Geuksu),  near  Seleuda  (Salefke)  In  Cilicia, 
irbta  he  was  carried  away  1^  the  stream  and  drownad.  The 
plact  of  bis  burial  is  onknown,  and  the  legend  which  tayi  he  ttiil 
tils  in  a  ovem  in  the  Kyflhtuser  mountain  In  Thuiingia  waiting 
until  the  need  of  Ua  coimtty  ehall  caU  him,  k  now  Ihou^I  to 
refer,  at  least  In  ill  earlier  fonn,  to  his  grsndion,  the  emperor 
Predeiick  IL  He  left  by  his  wile,  Bcatiii,  flveaosa,  of  whom 
the  eldest  illermrds  became  emperor  as  Henry  VI. 

Frederick's  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  a  bappr  at)d  praeptmD) 
time  for  Germany.  He  encouraged  the  growth  ol  lowni,  eaiily 
suppreaied  the  few  li^gs  against  hit  autboilly,  and  took 
(trong  and  successful  measures  to  establish  order.  Even  after 
tbe  severe  revems  which  he  experienced  In  Italy,  hii  poajtion  la 
Germany  was  never  aeriooaly  weakened;  and  in  riSr,  when, 
almost  without  ttriliing  a  blow,  he  deprived  Henry  the  Lion  of 
hisduchy,  he  seemed  strongerthan  ever.    This  power  nawd  upon 

port  which  he  lecdved  from  Ibe  German  chuni,  the  poiaHsfco  t< 
a  valuable  private  domain,  and  the  care  with  which  he  exacted 
feudal  dues  from  his  dependents. 

Piedciick  I.  is  said  10  have  taken  (llharienugne  u  hb  modd; 
but  the  contest  In  wbich  be  engaged  was  entirdy  different  both 
in  character  and  tesulls  fnm  that  in  which  his  great  predacessor 
achieved  such  a  wODderful  temporary  Buccesa.  Though  Frederick 
failed  to  subdue  the  rcpobHci,  tbe  faOutt  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
reflect  dther  on  bis  prudence  as  a  itatesman  or  hb  ddll  *•  a 
general,  for  his  ascendancy  was  finally  overtlvawn  ratba  t^  the 
ravage*  of  pettHeoce  Oian  by  the  mltht  ol  human  annl>  In 
Ceirainy  his  resolute  wiB  and  lagadous  adndnfttratlon  lubdued 
or  dbarnied  all  discontent,  and  be  not  only  ancceeded  In  wslding 
the  various  rival  Interesu  into  a  noity  of  dewHioo  to  bimsell 
against  which  papal  Inttlgnci  were  comparativdy  powerlesa, 
but  won  for  the  empire  a  prestige  luch  as  h  had  not  poeseised 
since  the  time  of  Olto  the  Great.  The  wide  contrast  between  his 
'CeiaunandltiHannleiBtrrlkio^exEmplificdiBthefacl  that. 


iriiile  be  eodcavawed  to  moAnrn  (be  npuhUos  in  Ila^,  hi 

held  in  check  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Getmaay,  by  conleirina 
munidpal  (ranchiKS  and  independent  tights  on  the  principtj 
diies.  Even  in  Italy,  though  his  general  course  of  action  wai 
waiped  by  wnijig  prepossessions,  be  in  many  instances  manUeUsd 
ewepliaaJt]  practical  sagacity  in  dealing  with  immediaie  didi- 
cullics  and  emergencies.  Posse^ug  frank  and  open  manner^ 
BDtiring  and  unresting  energy,  and  a  prowess  which  found  fit 
native  dement  In  difliculiy  aiid  danger,  he  seenied  the  embodl- 
nenl  of  the  duvalious  and  warlike  ipiril  of  his  age,  and  was 
the  modd  irf  all  the  qualiiiu  which  then  won  highest  admii^OB. 
Stem  and  amiiitious  be  certainly  was,  but  his  alzns  can  scaicdy 
be  said  to  have  exceeded  his  preiogiiivei  as  emperor;  and  though 
be  had  BMnMlmea  recoute  when  in  straila  to  expedients  alzncal 
diiboliciBy  Ingenious  in  theic  crudty,  yet  his  genera]  conduct 
ma  marked  by  a  demeniy  which  in  llut  age  waa  exceptional 
His  quaird  witli  tbe  papacy  was  an  inherited  conflict,  not  np 
dcctii>  at  all  on  his  idigieus  faith,  but  the  inevitable  co»- 
inconsisteal  theories  of  goverameDl,  which  had  been 

and  oould  be  dissipated  os^  by  a  long  series  of  eventa. 

tfennoe  in  the  quanels  of  the  republics  was  not  only  quite 
(uttihaUeftom  the  relation  in  which  be  stood  to  ibem,  but  segued 
absolutely  necessary.  From  the  beginning,  however,  be  treated 
tbeltallan,  at  indeed  was  only  natural,  less  as  rebellious  subjects 
than  at  conquered  aliens;  and  it  must  be  sdnutied  that  ia  regard 
to  them  the  oidy  eSeclive  portion  ol  bis  procedure  was,  not  hit 

after  the  battle  of  Lcgnano,  his  quiet  and  cheeriul  acc^taoce  at 
thelnevitahlei  and  the  consequent  complete  change  in  Ms  pcdicy, 
by  which  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  great  ob|ecl  ot  bis  ambitioi^ 
ha  at  leait  did  Boch  t*  tnldei  innoxious  lor  the  Empire  hit 
picvioaa  mimt»L^ 

In  appearance  Frederick  wat  a  man  ol  wdl-proportioBed, 
mediuBi  stature,  with  Bowing  yellow  hair  and  a  teddUh  beanL 
He  ddi^Icd  in  hunting  and  the  reading  ol  history,  wat  aaalom 
in  hit  attention  lo  public  business,  and  his  private  lile  wu  uit- 
Carlyk's  tribute  to  him  is  Interesting;  "  No  kb^ 
1  and  arena,  with  penoual  faculty 
iBA  appeared  elsewhere.  A  ma^ 
Dldicg  ihe  reins  ol  the  world,  not 
quite  in  the  Imaginary  sense;  scourging  anarchy  down,  and 
nrgiDg  noble  effort  up,  really  on  a  gnnd  scale,  A  terror  to  evU- 
doen  aid  a  praise  to  well-daers  in  Ihil  world,  probably  beyond 


n.  (iiM'itso),  Raraan  cmpcrol,  king  of  SicOy 
and  Jemtalem,  was  Ihe  sou  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  aad  Cats- 

stance,  daughter  of  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sidly,  and  therefore  gntnd- 
iMiof  tbe  emperor  FraderickLaad  a  I 
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iamOf,  Bnb  «t  }«l  tear  Attooui  on  the  s<itli  of  December 
1194,  be  iras  bapdied  1^  the  ntme  of  FJtederick  Roger,  cbosea 
Oerman  king  ftt  Fimnklort  in  1196,  and  after  hit  father's  death 
crowned  king  of  SkUy  at  Paleixso  on  the  17th  of  May  1x98. 
Hit  mother,  who  aiwimed  the  fovemmcBt,  died  in  November 
1 198,  leavldg  Pope  Innocent  UL  as  regent  of  Skify  and  guardian 
of  her  ton.  The  young  king  passed  hit  early  years  amid  tlie 
tffilbla  anardiy  in  bis  island  JringdoWi.  whidi  Innocent  iras 
poweriess  to  check;  but  his  edncatlon  was  not  neglected,  and 
bb  character  and  habits  were  formed  by  contact  with  men  of 
varied  AatiomMties  and  intevests,  while  the  darker  trsits  of  his 
nature  weie  develc^Md  in  tbe  atmost>here  of  lawlessness  in  which 
he  lived.  In  ssoS  lie  was  declared  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards 
InoooentaRanged  a  marriage^  which  wascelebrated  the  following 
ysar,  between  him  and  Constance,  daughter  of  Alphonso  It. 
kiig  of  Aragon,  and  widow  of  Emerich  or  Imre,  king  of  Htnganr. 

The  dissatisfBCtion  fek  hi  Oemany  with  the  emperor  Otto  IV. 
came  to  a  dimax  in  September  19  X  r ,  when  a  nmnber  of  indOenlial 
piinoes  met  at  Nunmbeig,  declared  Otto  deposed,  and  invited 
FMUskk  to  come  and  occupy  iht  vacant  throne.  In  spite  of 
the  ithictanca  of  his  wile,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Sicilian  nobles, 
ba  accepted  the  invitation;  and  having  nMOgnized  the  papal 
supremacy  over  Sicily,  and  procured  the  ootwoatlan  of  his  son 
Henry  asits  king,  readied  Oemany  after  an  adventurous  journey 
in  the  autumn  of  rais.  This  step  was  talcen  wRh  the  approval 
of  the  pope,  who  was  amdons  to  strike  a  bkwat  Ouo  IV. 

Frederick  was  wdcomed  in  Swabia,  and  the  renown  of  the 
BohsBstaailen  name  and  a  libeial  disti&ucion  of  promlsea  made 
his  progress  easy.  Hadng  arranged  a  treaty  against  Otto  with 
Loids,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  Fiance,  whom  he  met  at 
VancDoleurs,  he  was  dnsenGmaan  king  a  second  time  at  Fruik- 
lort  on  the  5th  of  December  zsxa,  and  crowned  four  days  later 
at-Halns.  Axudoustoretainthesupportof  the  pope,  Frederick 
promulgated  a  bull  at  Eger  on  the  irth  of  Jvty  xaxj,  by  which 
he  renounced  afi  lands  ddmed  by  the  pope  since  the  death  of  the 
empeioc  Henry  VI  in  1x97,  gave  up  the  ix|^  of  spoils  and  all 
Interference  in  episcopai  elecdons,  and  acknowledged  the  right 
of  appeal  to  Rone.  He  again  affirmed  the  papal  supremacy 
over  Sidly,  and  promised  to  root  out  heresy  in  Germany.  The 
victory  of  his  French  allies  at'Boovines  on  the  37th  of  JiiJy  1914 
grsatly  strengthened  his  position,  and  a  laigopait  of  the  Rhine- 
land  having  fallen  into  Us  peiser,  he  was  crowned  Oennan  king 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  on  the  95th  of  July  Z9i5*  Hit  cause  continued 
to  prosper,  fresh  supporters  gathered  loond  hia  standard,  and  b 
May  If  x8  the  death  of  Otto  freed  him  from  hft  ri^  and  left  him 
undispttted  ruler  of  Germany,  A  farther  attempt  to  allay  the 
pepe's  apprfhfnsion  lest  Sidly  should  be  utnted  with  the  Empdre 
had  been  made  early  in  x  3x6,  when  Fredexkk,  In  a  letter  to  Inno- 
cent, promised  after  his  own  coronation  as  emperor  to  recogmze 
his  son  Henry  aa  king  of  Sidly,  and  to  place  Um  under  the 
suteraintyofRome.  Heiuynevertheicatwss  brought  to  Germany 
and  chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  in  April  xaao,  though 
Frederick  amured  the  new  pope,  Honorius  IIL,  that  this  step 
had  been  taken  without  hia  consent.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  he  had  taken  great  trouble  to  secure  this  election,  and 
lor  the  purpoee  had  won  the  support  of  the  spiritual  princes  by 
extensive  concessiona.  In  August  xtto  Frederick  set  out  for 
Italy,  ind  was  crowned  emperorat  Rome  on  the  39nd  of  November 
ia9o;.after  which  he  repeated  the  undertaking  he  had  entered 
into  at  Ai^ja-Chapelle  in  itxs  to  go  on  crusade,  and  made  lavish 
promises  to  the  Cfauicb.  The  cfergy  were  freed  from  taaatlon 
and  from  lay  jurisdiction,  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  to  follow 
the  ban  of  the  Churdt,  and  heretics  were  to  be  severely  punished. 

Neglecting  his  promise  to  lead  a  crusade,  Frederick  was 
occupied  untfll  1995  in  restoring  order  in  Sidly*  The  island  was 
seething  with  disorder,  but  by  stem  and  sometimes  crud 
Bieasores  the  empen>r  suppressed  the  anardiy  of  the  barons, 
curbed  the  power  of  the  dties,  and  subdued  the  rebdiious 
Saracens,  many  of  whom,  transferred  to  the  mainland  and 
settled  at  Nocera,  afterwards  rendered  him  valuable  military 
•ervlcew  Meanwhile  the  crusa<fe  was  postponed  again  and 
agsin;  until  under  a  threat  of  esosamvnkatlon,  aflor  the  fall  of 


Damietta  in  t29t,  Frederick  definitdy  imdertook  by  a  tfeaty 
made  at  San  Gennano  ix^  1995  to  set  out  in  August  1997  or  to 
submit  to  this  penalty.  His  own  interests  turned  more  strongly 
to  the  East,  when  on  the  9th  of  November  1995,  after  having  been 
a  widower  since  1999,  he  married  lolande  (Yolande  or  Iss^bdla)^ 
daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  tituhur  king  of  Jerusalem. 
John  appears  to  have  expected  that  this  aOiance  would  restore 
him  to  his  kingdom,  but  his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
when  Frederick  himsdf  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  emperor's  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  iKMthem  Ita^,  and  for  the  puxpose  a  diet  was  cafled 
at  Cremoiuu  But  the  dties,  watdiful  and  suspidous,  renewed  the 
Lombaid  league  and  took  up  a  hostile  attitude.  Frederick^ 
reply  waa  to  annul  the  treaty  of  Constance  and  place  the  dties 
under  the  imperial  ban;  but  he  was  forced  by  lack  of  mflitaiy 
strength  to  accept  the  mediatkm  o^  Pope  Hoxuirius  and  the 
xnaintenance  of  the  shins  quo. 

After  these  events,  which  occurred  early  in  1997,  preparations 
for  the  crusade  were  pressed  on,  and  the  emperor  safled  from 
Brindisi  on  the  8th  of  September.  A  pestOence,  however,  whidi 
attacked  his  forces  oompdled  him  to  land  in  Italy  three  days 
lattt,  aiHl  oin  the  99th  of  the  same  month  he  was  etcommunicated 
by  the  new  pope,  Gregory  DC  The  greater  part  of  the  succeeding 
year  was  spent  by  fKxpe  and  emperor  in  a  violent  qnarrd^ 
Alarmed  at  the  increase  in  his  opponent's  power,  Gregory  de- 
nounced him  in.  a  public  letter,  to  which  Frederick  replied  in  a 
clever  document  addressed  to  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  reading 
of  this  mahifestd,  drawing  attention  to  the  absolute  power 
claimed  by  the  pope4,  was  received  in  Rome  with  such  evidences 
of  approval  that  Gregory  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Viterbo.  Having 
lost  his  wife  Isabella  on  the  8th  of  May  x  998,  Frederick  again  set 
sail  for  Palestine  where  he  met  with  considerable  success,  the 
result  oi  diplomatic  rather  than  of  military  ddU.  By  a  treaty 
made  in  February  1999  he  secured  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  the  surrounding  ndgbbourhood. 
Entering  Jerusalem,  he  crowned  himself  king  trf  that  city  on  the 
i8th  of  March  1999.  These  successes  had  been  won  in  spite  of 
the  htetility  of  Gregory,  which  deprived  Frederick  of  the  assist- 
ance of  many  members  of  the  miUtary  orders  and  of  the  clergy 
of  Palestine.  But  although  the  emperor's  possessions  on  the 
Italian  xnainland  had  been  attacked  in  his  al»ence  by  the  papal 
troope  and  their  allies,  Gregory's  efforts  had  failed  to  arouse 
serious  opposition  in  GCTxnany  and  Sidly  ;,so  that  when  Frederick 
returned  undtpectedly  to  Italy  in  June  1999  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  badi  his  enemies,  and  compelling  the  pope  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  San  Germano,  arranged  in 
July  X930,  by  which  the  emperor,  loosed  from  the  ban,  promised 
to  req>ect  the  papal  territory,  and  to  allow  freedom  of  election 
and  otber  privileges  to  the  Sidh'an  dergy.  Frederick  was  next 
engaged  in  completing  the  padfication  of  Sicily.  In  1231  a 
series  of  laws  were  published  at  Mdfi  which  destroyed  th^ 
ascendancy  of  the  feudal  nobles.  Royal  officials  were  appointed 
for  administrative  purposes,  large  estates  were  recover^  for  the 
crown,  and  fortresses  were  destroyed,  while  the  church  wat 
placed  under  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  all  ffhs  to  it  were  pro- 
hibited. At  the  same  time  certain  privOeges  of  self-government 
were  granted  to  the  towns,  representatives  from  which  wer^ 
sununoned  to  sit  in  the  diet.  In  short,  by  means  of  a  centralized 
system  of  government,  the  king  establi^ed  an  almost  absohite 
monarchical  power. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  an  entirety  different  policy  was 
pursued.  The  concessions  granted  by  Frederick  in  x29o,  together 
with  the  Privilege  of  Worms,  dated  the  xst  of  May  X931,  made 
the  German  princes  virtually  independent  AH  jurisdiction  over 
their  lands  was  vested  in  them,  no  new  mints  or  toU^entres  were 
to  be  erected  on  thdr  domains,  and  the  imperial  authority  was 
restricted  to  a  small  and  dwindUng  area.  A  fierce  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  dties.  Compelled  to  restore  all  thefr 
lands,  their  jurisdiction  was  bounded  by  their  dty- walls;  they 
were  forbidden  to  recdve  the  dependents  of  the  princes;  all 
trade  giMs  were  declared  abolished;  and  all  official  appointments 
I  Hade  wtthoot  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  were 
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Annulled.  A  further  attack  on  the  Lombard  cities  at  the  diet  <rf 
Ravenna  in  133 1  was  answered  by  a  renewal  of  their  league,  and 
was  soon  connected  with  unrest  in  Germany.  About  1231  a 
breach  took  place  between  Frederick  and  his  elder  son  Henry, 
who  appears  to  have  opposed  the  Privilege  of  Worms  and  to  haVe 
favoured  the  towns  ag^dnst  the  princes.  After  refusing  to  travel 
to  Italy,  Henry  chan^  his  mind  and  submitted  to  his  father  at 
AquiHa  in  i2$2;  and,a  temporary  peace  was  made  with  the 
Lombard  cities  in  June  1333.  But  on  his  return  to  Germany 
Henry  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  made  a  league 
with  the  Lombards  in  December  1234.  Frederick,  meanwfafle, 
having  helped  Pope  Gregory  against  the  rebellious  Romans  and 
having  secured  the  friendship  ctf  France  and  England,  appeared 
In  Germany  early  in  1235  and  put  down  this  rising  without 
difficulty.  Henry  was  imprisoned,  but  his  associates  were  treated 
leniently.  In  August  1235  a  splendid  diet  was  held  at  Mains, 
during  which  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  with  JsaheUa  (1214- 
1241),  daughter  of  John,  king  of  England,  was  celebrated.  A 
g^eral  peace  (Landfrieden),  which  became  the  basis  of  all  such 
peaces  in  the  future,  was  sworn  to;  a  new  office,  that  of  imperial 
justiciar,  was  created,  and  a  permanent  judicial  rea)rd  was  first 
instituted.  Otto  of  Brunswick,  grandson  of  Heniy  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  was  made  duke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg;  and 
Var  was  declared  against  the  Lombards. 

Frederick  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  second  son, 
Conrad,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  and  the  claim 
of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  some  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  German  king  Philip  was  bought  off.  The  attitude 
of  Frederick  II.  (the  Quarrelsome),  duke  of  Austria,  had  been 
considered  by  the  emperor  so  suspicious  that  during  a  visit  paid 
by  Frederick  to  Italy  a  war  against  him  was  begun.  Compdled 
to  tetum  by  the  ilUortune  which  attended  this  campaign,  the 
emperor  took  command  of  his  troc^x,  seized  Austria,  Stjrria 
and  Carinthia,  and  declared  these  territories  to  be  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Empire.  In  January  1237  he  secured  the 
election  of  his  son  Conrad  as  German  king  at  Vienna;  and  in 
September  went  to  Italy  to  prosecute  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  with  the  Lombards  in  the  preceding  year.  Pope  Gregory 
attempted  to  mediate,  but  the  cities  refused  to  accept  the  insult- 
ing terms  offered  by  Frederick.  The  emperor  gained  a  great 
victory  over  their  forces  at  Cortenuova  in  November  1237;  but 
though  he  met  with  some  further  successes,  his  failure  to  take 
Brescia  in  October  1238,  together  with  the  changed  attitude  of 
Gregory,  turned  the  fortune  of  war.  The  pope  had  become 
alaimed  when  the  emperor  brought  about  a  marriage  between  the 
heiress  of  Sardinia,  Adelasia,  and  his  natui^  son  Enzio,  who 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  But  as  his 
warnings  had  been  disregarded,  he  issued  a  document  after  the 
fmperOr's  retreat  from  Breada,  teeming  with  complaints  against 
Frederick,  and  followed  it  up  by  an  open  alliance  with  the 
Lombards,  and  by  the  excommunication  of  the  emperor  on  the 
aoth  of  March  1239.  A  violent  war  of  words  ensued.  Frederick, 
accused  of  heresy,  blasphemy  and  other  crimes^  called  upon  all 
kings  and  princes  to  unite  against  the  pope,  who  on  his  side  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  arouse  opposition  in  Germany,  where  his 
emissaries,  a  crowd  of  wandering  iriais,  were  activdy  preaching 
rebellion.  It  was,  however,  impoesiUe  to  find  an  anti-king. 
In  Italy,  Spolcto  and  Ancona  were  declared  part  of  the  imperial 
dominions,  and  Rome  itself,  faithful  on  this  occasion  to  the 
pope,  was  threatened.  A  ntimber  of  ecclesiastics  proceeding  to  a 
council  called  by  Gregory  were  captured  by  Enzio  at  the  aea- 
figbt  of  Meloria,  and  the  emperor  was  about  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Rome,  when  the  pope  died  (August  1241).  Germany,  was 
at  this  time  menaced  by  the  Mongob;  but  Frederick  contented 
himself  with  issuing  directions  for  a  campaign  against  that, 
until  in  1242  he  tras  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  where 
he  gained  some  support  from  the  towns  by  grants  of  extensive 
privileges. 

The  successor  of  Gregory  was  Pope  Celcstine  DC  But  this 
pontiff  died  soon  after  his  election;  and  after  a  delay  of  eighteen 
months,  during  which  Frederick  mardied  against  Rome  on  two 
occasions  and  devastated  the  landi  of  Ui  oppovottf^  fM  of  Mi 


partisana,  Sinflialdo  Fieaoo,waa  chosao  pope;  and  took  the ; 
of  Innocc&t  IV.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun,  but  the 
relations  of  the  Lonibard  cities  to  the  Empire  could  not  be 
adjusted,  and  when  the  emperor  began  again  to  ravage  the 
papal  territories  Innocent  fled  to  Lyons.  Hither  he  summoned  a 
general  council,  whkh  met  in  June  1245;  but  although  Frederick 
sent  his  justiciar,  Thaddeua  of  Sueasa,  to  represent  him,  and 
expreaeed  his  wfllingneas  to  treat,  sentence  of  excommunlcatioo 
and  deposition  was  pfonounoed  against  him.  Once  more  an 
interchange  of  iwriminatlons  began,  charged  with  all  the  violent 
hyperbole  characteristic  of  the  controvosial  style  of  the  age.. 
Accused  of  violating  treaties,  breaking  oaths,  persecuting  the 
church  and  abating  heresy,  Frederick  replied  by  an  open  tetter 
rebutting  these  charges,  and  in  equally  muneasured  terms 
denounced  the  arrogance  and  want  of  faith  of  the  clergy  fron 
the  pope  downwards.  The  source  of  all  the  evil  was,  he  declared, 
the  exceaalve  wealth  of  the  church,  whkh,  in  retalbtion  for  the 
aentenoe  of  exoomaunicatjon,  he  threatened  to  confiscate.  In 
vain  the  mediation  of  the  saintly  king  of  France,  Loub  DC.,  was 
invoked.  Innocent  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  ferocity  and 
unscrupulousneaB  <rf  his  attacks  on  the  emperor  (see  Inmocent 
IV.).  War  soon  became  general  in  Germany  and  Itafy. 
Henry  Raape,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  chosen  German 
klnf  in  opposition  to  Frederick  in  May  1x46,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  succeaaor,  ^^i^llnm  II.,  cotmt  of  Holland,  was  successful  in 
driving  the  Hoheifstaufen  from  Germany.  In  Italy,  during  the 
cmpeior'a  absence,  his  cause  had  been  upheld  by  Enaio  and 
by  the  ferodous  Ecoelino  da  Romano.  In  1246  a  fonnidabfe 
conspiracy  of  the  discontented  Apulian  barons  against  the 
empoor's  power  and  Bfe,  fomented  by  papal  emisnries,  was 
discovered  and  crushed  with  ruthless*  cruelty.  The  emperor's 
power  seemed  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  -when  suddenly 
the  news  reached  him  that  Parma,  a  stronghold  of  the  Imperial 
authority  in  the  north,  had  been  surprised,  while  the  garrison  wis 
off  iu  guard,  by  the  Guelphs.  To  recover  the  dty  was  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  and  in  1247  J'rcderick  concentrated  his 
forces  round  it,  building  over  against  it  a  wooden  town  which, 
in  anticipation  of  the  success  that  a8th>]ogers  had  predicted, 
he  named  Vittoria.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted,  and 
finally,  in  February  1248,  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  sudden  sortie  of 
the  men  of  Parma,  who  stormed  the  imperial  camp.  The  disaster 
was  complete.  The  emperor's.forces  were  destroyed  or  scattered; 
the  treasury,  with  the  imperial  insignia,  together  with  Fr^derick't 
harem  and  some  ci  the  most  trustbd  of  his  ndhlsters,  fell  into  Che 
hands  of  the  victors.  Thaddeua  of  Sueasa  was  hacked  to  pieces  by 
the  mob;  the  imperialcrown  was  jriaoed  in  aaockery  on  the  head 
of  a  hunch'backed  beggar,  who  was  carried  back  in  trhimph.lnto 
the  city. 

Frederick  strug^ed  hard  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  for  a 
while  with  sucoesA.  But  his  old  confident  had  left  him;  he  had 
grown  moody  and  suspidous,  and  his  temper  gave  a  ready  handle 
to  his  enemies.  Pier  deUa  Vigna,  accused  of  treasonabte  designi, 
was  disgraced;  and  the  once  all-powerful  favourite  and  minister, 
blinded  now  and  in  rags,  was  dragged  in  the  empeiorls  train,  aa  a 
warning  to  traitors,  tOl  in  despair  he  dashed  out  his  biaint. 
Then,  in  May  1248,  came  the  tidings  of  Enzio's  capture  by  the 
BoloffBcae,  and  of  hb  hopeless  imprisonment,  the  captors  refusing 
all  offers  <rf  ransom.  This  disaster  to  his  favourite  son  bit>ketlK 
emperor's  spirit.  He  retfaed  to  southern  Italy,  and  after  a  short 
ainess  died  at  Fiorentino  on  the  13th  of  December  12^  after 
having  been  loosed  from  the  ban  by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  dty,  where  his  splendid 
tomb  may  stUl  be  seen.  By  his  will  he  appointed  his  son  Conrad 
to  succeed  him  in  Germany  and  Sicily,  and  Henry,  his  son  by 
Isabella  of  England,  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem  or  Aries,  ndther  of 
which  kingdoms,  however,  he  obtained.  Frederick  left  several 
illegitimate  chBdren:  Enzio  has  already  been  referred  to; 
Frederick,  who  was  made  the  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany;  and 
Manfred,  his  son  by  the-beloved  Bianca  Landa  or  Landa,  who 
was  legithnatiaad  justhefoie  his  father's  death,and  was  appoiinted 
by  hl»  wfU  pdnct  of  XwaalM^  ni*t  «<  Sicfly. 
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FREDERICK  HI.— FRBDBRICK  II. 


PodHind,  klne  of  Bokeinii,  and  by  Hitthtai  Corvlios,  king  of 
Hunj^y.  A  \isit  (o  Rome  m  146S  (0  discusa  mcBsurn  Against 
Ibc  Turks  Kilh  Popi!  Pul  U.  had  no  resull.uid  in  i47'>Fn(lericI[ 

and  Mary,  daughlrr  icd  hdrFss  of  Cbails  the  Bold,  duke  ol 
Burgundy.  The  emperor  met  the  duke  at  Treves  in  1473,  Then 
Frederick,  disUkiiis  to  beuuw  ibe  liile  of  kiii«  upon  Chuka,  left 
the  city  lecrelly,  but  brought  about  Ihe  majiiage  alter  the  duke'i 
death  in  1477.    Again  utacked  by  Mstthus,  the  emperor  was 


lands  la  Maj: 


wboM  ilectioE 


'(ialyoppoHdin  14S6.  Fctdnick  then  trtiitd  to  lini,  vim  he 
puKd  hit  time  in  the  iludy  of  botacy,  alchemy  and  attnmomy, 
until  his  death  on  Ihe  19th  of  Augiut  1493. 

Frederick  was  a  tiiilea  and  incapabla  nder,  tacking  aliks  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  diplomatist,  but  pcnesing  a 
certain  cleverness  in  evading  difficulties.  With  a  £ne  presence, 
hehadmanyeicellenl  personal  quahtles,  is  spoken  of  as  mild  ajid 
just,  and  had  a  real  love  of  learning.  He  had  a  great  belief  in  the 
future  i:Tnlneas  of  his  famdy,  to  which  he  eontnbuted  largely  by 
amngrng  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
and  delighted  to  inscribe  his  books  and  other  artides  of  value 
with  the  letlcra  A.EJ.O.U.  (AMlriat  at  impoon  orbi  uKoast; 
or  in  Cenntn,  AUa  Erdrtki  iit  OaUrrikM  taJtrlkan).  Bis 
pcTsonality  counts  foe  very  liitk  in  Cermao  Uscory.  One 
chronicler  sayi:  "He  wu  ■  uselesa  emperor,  and  the  nation 
during  his  long  rdgn  forgot  thaL  she  had  a  king.''  IDi  tomb,  a 
magniliceiit  work  in  red  and  while  marble,  la  in  the  cMtMdn]  of 
St  Stephen  at  Vieaoa. 

See  Aenai  Sylvlui  Piccf^mini,  Oi  niu.tf  fctlii  n^irfci  III. 
<tniu.  Th.  tigen.  Ldpiig.  iStu)i  I.  Cbioel,  GutkkkU  Kamr 
ftMritb /^.  i«J BwiSibis  WuiMilwu /.  {Hamburx,  t&io); 
A.  BachmanD,  Dtuluht  XadutvMcliU  im  ZcilalUr  Frudntil  111. 
Mid  Uaiimillvit  I.  (Uipiig,  T^l)l  A.  Kuber,  GcxIiicliU  Oibr- 
nltlu  (Goiha,  te«s-i«9i);  and  E.  M.  Pant  von  Lichnoviky, 
KiachuMc  ia  Haiua  iIiii(W[  (Vienna,  1SJ6-I&M) 

FREDERICK  III.  (t.  I>S6-i33o),  aumamed  "  the  Fair," 
German  king  and  duke  of  Austria,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
German  king,  Albert  I.,  and  consequently  a  meiobet  of  the 
Habiburg  family.  In  iioS,  ahen  hii  father  was  cboaen  German 
king,  Frederick  was  invested  with  some  of  the  family  lands,  and 
f  A 13QA,  when  his  elder  brother  Rudolph  became  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Austria.  In  1307  Rudt^h  died, 
and  Frederick  sought  to  obtain  the  Bohemian  throne;  but  an 
expeditiDn  Into  that  countiy  was  a  failure,  and  hli  father's 
murder  In  May  1308  deprived  him  of  cotisidenble  auppott.  He 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  eflorta  to  pmajn  the  German 
crown  at  this'time,  and  the  relatfons  bctwera  the  new  king, 
Henry  VU.,  and  the  Habshurgs  were  far  from  friendly.  Frederick 
asked  not  only  to  be  CO nEirmed  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  but  to 
be  invested  with  Moravia,  a  demand  to  which  Henry  refused  to 
accede;  but  an  arrangement  was  subsequently  made  by  which  the 
duke  agreed  to  renounce  Moiavla  In  return  for  a  payment  ol 
50,000  marks.  Frederick  then  became  involved  In  a  qiuarrtl  with 
bis  cousin  Louis  IV.,  duke  of  Vppti  Bavaria  (atterwarda  the 
emperor  Louia  IV.),  over  the  goaiilianship  of  Henry  U.,  duke 
of  Lower  Bavaria.  Hoalilllies  broke  out,  and  an  the  Qth  of 
November  1313  he  was  defeated  by  Louis  at  the  tattle  of  Gun- 
mclsdoif  and  compelled  tarcnouncehisdaim. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Henry  VII,  bad  died  fn  Italy,  and  a 
stubborn  comest  ensued  for  the  vacant  thraoe.  After  a  long 
delay  Frederick  waa  dnsan  German  king  at  Frankfort  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors  on  the  igtb  of  October  ijij,  "tile  a 
nujority  elected  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Six  days  taler  Frederick 
OSS  crowned  at  Bonti  by  the  archbiahop  of  (Cologne, 


broke  I 


a  the  ' 


™ls.     During  this 


:h  was  carried  «n  in  a  desultory  fashion.  Frederick  drew  h 
chief  strength  from  aootheni  and  eagtem  Gertnany,  and  wi 
supported  by  the  full  power  of  the  Hnbabutga.  The  defeat . 
his  brother  Leopold  by  the  Swiss  at  Morganen  In  Novemb. 
131S  was  a  faeavy  bkiw  to  him,  but  he  prriooged  tbe  itnig^  f< 
Mvea  yeara.  On  Ibe  18th  o(  September  1311  a  itedilt^  batt 
«■•  f«^  U  Uohldnf  t  Fradeitt  nt  dAMtd  wd  MBt  aa 


prisoner  to  Trassniti.    Here  lie  waa  tetaiiied  BDtO  thne  yetn 

treaty  of  TTausniti,  signed  on  the  13th  of  March  iji;,  Frederick 
acknowledged  the  kingship  of  Looia  la'i«tum  for  freedom,  and 
promised  to  return  to  captivity  unless  he  could  Induce  bia  brnthef 
Leopold  to  make  a  linular  acknowledgnictit.  Aa  Le^utd  re- 
fused to  take  this  step,  n«dnick,  ahboogh  leleaaed  from  his  oath 
by  Pope  John  XXII..  tovdled  back  to  Bavaria,  when  lie  waa  . 
treated  by  Louii  latbei  aa  a  friend  than  is  a  priacoer.  A 
suggestion  wis  then  made  that  the  kiiss  should  mie  foiotly,  but 
as  this  plan  anused  some  oppoaitfOD  it  was  agreed  that  Fitdetick' 
should  govern  Germany  while  Louia  went  to  Italy  for  the  Imperial 
crown.  But  Itiis  airangement  did  not  prove  generally  acceptable, 
ajad  the  death  of  L«^d  in  1 396  deprived  Frederick  of  a  powetf  ol 
supporter.  In  these  circumstances  he  returned  to  Austria  broken 
down  in  mind  and  body,  and  on  the  ijth  of  Janiiaty  1330  ha 
died  at  Gutenstein,  and  was  buried  at  Maueibach,  whence  bia 
remains  were  removed  in  1 783  to  the  cathedral  ol  St  Stei*eu  al 
Vienna.  He  married  Eh'iabeth,  daughter  of  Janies  I.,  king  ol 
Aragon,  and  left  two  daughters.  Hi*  vohmtary  return  lota 
captfvftylsnsed  by  Schiller  in  his  poem  DaOtcIu  Tttut,  and  by 

!■'  ^-     -      -    -        -  -         ...... 


re:  E.  M.  Font 
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,.„..,,      -  'k  and  Norway,   - 

aonof  Chiistisain.,  wasbomacHaderslebenon  tbe  isfof  July 
1534.  His  mother,  Dorothea  of  Saic-Lauenburg,  was  tbt  tUel 
sister  of  Ol  therirw.  the  first  wife  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  tbe  motbar 
of  Eric  XIV.  The  two  little  tousins,  bom  tbe  same  year,  wei* 
destined  to  be  lifelong  rivals.  At  tbe  age  of  two  Frederick  (rat 
proclaimed  successor  to  the  throne  at  the  Rigiiaf  of  Copenhagel 
(October  30th,  1536),  and  homage  was  done  to  hJm  at  Oslo  for 
Norway  in  1548.  The  choice  of  his  govetnor,  the  patiioliff 
historiograpberHansSvanlng.wassofarfottonaieihat  (leniuretf 


•ayward  lad  suBeied  all  bis  life  from  the  defects  of  his  early 
training.  Frederick's  youthful,  innocent  attachment  to  tha 
daughter  of  his  lomicr  tutor,  Anna  Hardenberg,  indisposed  hinl 
towards  Biatrimony  at  the  beginning  of  fus  rdgn  (r 358).  Aftef 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  Maiy  of  Scotland  and  RcnsM 
of  Lorraine  had  successively  been  sought  for  bim,  the  coundl  at 
state  grew  anxious  about  the  succession,  but  he  finally  marrietf 
his  cousin,  Sophia  ol  Mecklenburg,  on  the  roth  of  July  t;73. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  IL  CtSi  into  two  well-defined  drrisiona! 
(1)  a  period  of  war,  r55Q-i57o;  end  <t)  a  period  of  peace,  r;7o-. 
1588.  IIk  period  of  war  began  with  the  Ditmersh  expedition, 
when  tbe  independent  peasant-republic  of  the  Ditmanhers  of 
West  Holslein,  which  bid  stoutly  maintained  its  jndependanc* 
for  centuries  against  the  cotmts  of  Holstdn  and  the  Danish  kingi, 
was  subdued  by  a  Dano-Uolsldn  army  of  10,000  men  In  ijjg, 
Frederick  and  liii  uncles  John  and  Adolphus.  dukea  of  HolMein, 
dividing  the  land  between  them.  Equally  triumphant  wtM 
Frederick  In  his  war  with  Sweden,  though  here  the  contest  wal 
much  mote  Bevere,  lasting  »s  it  dU  for  seven  years;  whence  It  i) 
gCDCiBlly  described  in  northeni  history  as  the  Scandinavian 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  tensian  which  had  prevailed  between 
Ibe  two  kingdoms  during  the  last  years  of  Gustavus  Vasa  reached 
breaking  point  on  the  accession  of  Gustavus'a  eldest  ion  Ertc 
XIV.  Thete  were  many  causes  of  quarrel  batween  the  two 
amhllioiii  yonng  nwBarctia,  but  the  detention  M  Copenhagen  In 
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tOfkefOtUtea  match  between  Erie  tiid  Clnistinftof  Hose,  which 
King  Fiederick  for  political  reasona  was  determined  to  psevent, 
pxedpitated  hostilities.  During  the  war»  which  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  fierodty  throughout,  the  Danes  were  genenally 
victorious  on  land  owing  £o  the  genius  of  Danid  Rantzau,  but 
at  sea  the  Swedes  were  almost  miifogmly  triumphant.  By  is?o 
the  strife  bad  degenerated  into  a  barbaious  devastation  of  bolder 
provinces;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  bc^  OKmtnes  acoq>ted 
the  mediation  of  the  £mperor,  and  peace  was  finally  condndod 
at  Stettin  on  Dec  13,  1570.  During  the  course  of  this 
Seven  Years'  War  Frederick  IL  had  narrowly  escaped  the  late 
of  his  deposed  cousin  Eric  XIV,  The  war  wan  very  unpopular 
in  Dcnmaric,  and  the  closing  of  the  Sound  against  foreign  shipping, 
in  order  to  starve  out  Sweden,  had  exasperated  t£«  maritime 
powers  and  all  the  Baltic  states.  On  New  Year's  Day  1570 
Frederick's  difficulties  seemed  so  overwhefaoaing  that  he 
threatened  to  abdicate;  but  the  peace  of  Stettin  came  in  tittle 
to  reconcile  all  parties,  and  though  Frederick  had  now  to  re- 
linquish his  ambitious  dream  of  xe-«itablishing  the  Union  of 
'Kabnar,  he  had  at  least  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  supreflsacy 
<kf  Denmark  in  the  north.  After  the  peace  Frederick's  policy 
became  still  more  imperial  He  aspired, to  the  dominion  of  idl 
the  seas  which  washed  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  and  before  he 
died  be  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  pirates  who  so  long  had 
bunted  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Oceait  He  also  erected  the 
stately  fortress  of  Kronborg,  to  guard  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Sound.  Frederick  possessed  the  truly  royal  gift  of  discovering 
and  employing  great  men,  irrespective  of  pessoaal  preferences 
and  even  of  personal  injuries.  With  infinite  tact  and  admirable 
self-denial  he  gave  free  scope  to  minlsteis  whose  superiority 
in  their  various  departments  he  frankly  recognized,  ranjy  inter- 
fering personally  unless  absolutely  csJIed  upon  to  do  sa  His 
influence,  always  great,  was  increased  by  his  genial  and  unaffected 
manners  as  a  host.  He  is  also  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few 
kings  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  who  had  no  illicit  liaison. 
He  died  at  Antvorskov  on  the  4th  of  April  158&  No  other 
Danish  king  was  ever  so  beloved  by  his  j)eople. 

See  Lund  {TroeU^j  Danmarki  cgNor^s  Histm*  i  SiiiM»pe»  of 
det  XVJ.  AarJt.  (Copenhagen,  1870);  Danmarks  Ri^  Histone 
(Copenhagen.  1897-1905)1  vol.  3;'  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Scandinana, 
cap.  4  (Cambridge,  t905>>  (K  N.  B.) 

FREDERICK  III.  (1609-1670),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
son  of  Christian  IV.  and  Anne  Catherine  of  Brandenburg,  was 
bom  on  the  i8th  of  March  1609  at  Hadersleben.  His  posirion 
as  a  younger  son  profoundly  influenced  his  future  career.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ascending 
the  Danish  throne,  and  he  consequently  became  the  instrument  of 
his  father's  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  Germany.  While  still 
a  lad  he  became  successively  bishop  of  Bremen,  bishop  of  Verden 
and  coadjutor  of  Halberstadt,  while  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  the  chief  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Staoe.  Thus 
from  an  early  age  he  had  considerable  experience  as  an  adminis- 
trator, while  his  general  education  was  very  careful  and  thorough. 
He  had  always  a  pronounced  liking  for  literary  and  scientific 
studies.  On  the  ist  of  October  1643  Frederick  wedded  Sophia 
Amelia  of  Brunswick  LQneburg,  whose  energetic,  passionate 
and  ambitious  character  was  profoundly  to  affect  not  only 
Frederick's  destiny  but  the  destiny  of  Denmark.  During  the 
disastrous  Swedish  War  of  1643-1645  Frederick  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  duchies  by  his  faUier,  but  the  laurels  he  won 
were  scanty,  chiefly  owing  to  his  quarrels  with  the  £ari-Marshal 
Anders  B01e,  who  commanded  the  Danish  forces.  This  was 
Frederick's  first  collision  with  the  Danish  nobility,  who  ever 
afterwards  regarded  him  with  extreme  distrust.  The  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Christian  In  June  1647  first  opened  to  him  the  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  to  the  Danish  throne,  but  the  question  was 
BtiO  unsettled  when  (Hiristlan  IV.  died  on  the  38th  of  Februaiy 
1648.  Not  tin  the  6th  of  July  in  the  same  year  did  Frederick  III. 
teccive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  and  only  after  he  had  signed 
a  Raondfatslntng  or  charter,  by  "which  the  already  diminished 
S03ral  prerogative  was  stiQ  further  curtailed.  It  had  beeadoubt- 
lU  at  first  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  inherit  his  ancestral 


thinoe  at  all;  bit  Frederid:  remowd  the  last  scruples  of  the 
JSgmud  by  unhesitatingly  accepting  the  conditions  imposed 
vpon  him. 

The  new  nooaith  was  a  reserved,  enigmatical  prince,  who 
■eklom  kugfaed,  spoke  little  and  wrote  less— a  striking  contrast 
to  Christian  IV.  But  if  be  lacked  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his 
impulsive,  jovial  father,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  com- 
pensating virtues  of  moderation,  sobriety  and  self-control. 
But  with  ail  his  good  qaslities  Frederick  was  not  the  man  to  take 
a  clear  view  of  the  political  horizon,  or  even  to  recognize  his  own 
and  his  country's  linitations.  He  rightly  regarded  the  accession 
of  Charles  X.  oif  Sweden  (June  6th,  1654)  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
Denmark.  He  felt  that  temperament  and  policy  would  combine 
to  make  Charles  an  aggressive  warrior-king:  the  only  uncertainty 
Wis  in  whidi  direction  he  would  turn  hie  arms  first.  Charies's 
invasion  of  Poland  (July  t654)  came  as  a  dutinct  rdief  to  the 
Danes,  though  even  the  PoUsh  War  was  full  of  latent  peril  to 
Denmark.  Frederick  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  with  Sweden 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  The  Rigsdag  which 
assembled  on  the  33rd  d  Februaiy  1657  willingly  granted 
considerable  subsidies  for  mobilisatkm  and  other  military 
e3q>en8es;  on  the  15th  of  April  Frederick  lit.  desh^,  and  on 
the  S5rd  of  April  he  received,  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
Rigsroad.to  attack  Sweden's  German  provinces;  in  the  beginning 
of  May  the  still  pending  negotiations  with  that  power  were  broken 
off,  atud  on  the  zstof  June  Frederick  s^ncd  the  manifesto  justify- 
ing a  war  which  was  never  iormally  declared.  The  Swedish 
k^  traversed  all  the  plans  of  his  enemies  by  his  passage  of  the 
frozen  Belts,  in  January  and  February  1658  (see  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden).  The.e£Eect  of  this  unheard-of  achievement  on  the 
Danish  government  was  crashing^  Frederick  lU.  at  once  sued 
for  peace;  and,  yiekling  to  the  persuasions  of  the  English  and 
French  miaislers,  Charles  finally  agreed  to  be  content  with 
mutilating  instead  ofannihihiting  the  Danish  monarchy  (treaties 
of  Taastrup,  February  18th,  and  of  Roskilde,  Februaiy  36th, 
X65S).  The  condasion  of  peace  was  foUowed  by  a  remarkable 
epbode.  Frederick  expressed  the  desire  to  make  the  personal 
icqiiai>)fnre  of  his  cooquefor;  and  Charles  X.  consented  to  be 
his  guest  for  three  days  (March  ^rs)  at  the  castle  of  Fredriksborg. 
Splendid  banquets  lasting  far  into  the  night,  private  and  intimate 
conversations  between  the  princes  who  had  only  just  emerged 
from  a  mortal  struggle,  seemed  to  point  to  nothing  but  peace  and 
friendship  in  the  future.  But  Chades'a  hisatiable  lust  for  con- 
quest, aad  his  hienidicable  suspidon  of  Denmark,  induced  him, 
on  the  X7th  <^  Ju^,  without  any  TtattonMe  cause,  without  a 
dedaration  of  war,  in  defiance  of  all  international  equity,  to 
endeavow  to  despatch  an  inconvenient  neighbour. 

Terror  waa  the  first  feeling  produced  at  Copenhagea  by  the 
landing  of  the  main  Swedish  army  at  Konfir  in  Zealand.  None 
hadantid^edthepossibilityofsnchasuddenand  brutal  attack, 
and  every  one  knew  that  the  Danish  capital  was  very  inadequately 
fortified  and  garrisoned.  Fortunately  Frederick  had  never  been 
deficient  in  courage.  '*  I  will  die  in  my  nest "  were  the  memor- 
able words  with  which  he  rebuked  those  oounsdlors  who  advised 
him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  On  the  8th  of  August  representatives 
irom  eveiy  class  in  the  capital  urged  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
resistance;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  headed  by  the  great 
burgomaster  Hans  Hansen  (q-v.),  protested  their  unshabtble 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  their  determination  to  defend  Copen* 
hagea  to  the  uttermost.  The  Danes  had  only  three  dhys'  waning 
of  the  approaching  danger;  and  the  vast  and  dilapidated  Une 
of  defence  haf)  at  first  but  sooo  regular  defenders.  But  the 
government  and  the  people  disf^yed  a  memorable  and  ex- 
emplary energy*  under  the  constant  supervision , of  the  king; 
the  queen,  and  burgomaster  Hansen.  By  the  beghmbg  of 
September  all  the  breaches  were  repaired,  the  waUs  bristled  with 
cannon,  and  7P0O  men  were  under  arms;  So  strong  was  the  Cit)i^ 
by  this  time'  that  Charles  X.,  abandoning  his  orrgnial  intention 
of  carr3rtng  the  place  by  assault,  begaa  a  reguUr  siege;  butthiis 
also  he  was  forced  to  abandon  when,  on  the  syth  of  October,  ui 
auxiliary  Dutch  fleet*  after  reinforcaig  and  reprovislening  the 
garrison,  defeated*  in  Caqjnnolion  with  the  Dankb  fleets  ^ 
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Swedish  Mvy  of  44  liners  in  the  Soond.  Titus  the  Dairfih  cafiital 
had  saved  the  Danish  monarchy.  But  it  wm  Frederick  lU. 
who  profited  most  by  his  spirited  defence  of  the  commoii  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  dynasty.  The  traditioiud  loyalty  of  the 
Danish  middle  classes  was  transformed  into  a  boundless  enthusi- 
asm for  the  king  personally,  andfor  a  brief  period  Frederick  found 
himself  the  most  popular  man  in  his  kingdom.  He  made  use  of 
his  popularity  by  realiaing  the  dream  of  a  Kfetime  and  convcrring 
an  elective  into  an  absolute  monarchy  by  the  RevolotioD  of  1660 
(see  Denmark:  History).  Frederick  IIL  died  on  the  6tb  of 
February  1670  at  the  casde  of  Copenhagen. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain»  ScaudinwiOt  caps.  ix.  and  x.' (Cambridge, 
1906).  (R.  N.  BO 

FREDERICK  VIII.  (1843-  )>  Ung  of  Denmark,  ekieSC  sod 
of  King  Christian  IX.,  was  bom  at  Q>penhagen  on  the  srd  of 
Jtue  1843.  As  crown  prince  of  Denmark  he  took  part  in  the  war 
of  1864  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  subsequently  assisted 
his  father  in  the  duties  of  government,  becoming  king  on 
Christian's  death  in  January  1906.  In  1869  Frederick  married 
Louise  (b.  1851),  daughter  of  Charles  XV.,  king  of  Sweden, 
by  whom  he  had  a  faaiUy  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son  Christian,  crown  prince  of  Denmark  (b.  1870),  was 
married  in  1898  to  Alezandrina  (b.  i879)«  daughter  of  Frederick 
Francis  III.,  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  and  his 
second  son,  Charies  (b.  1872),  who  married  his  cousin.  Maud, 
daughter  of  Edward  VIL  of  Great  Britain,  became  king  of 
Norway  as  Haakon  VII.  in  1905. 

FREDERICK  I.  (1657-1713),  king  of  Prussia,  and  (as  Pktderick 
III.)  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  the  second  son  of  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Louise 
Henriette,  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange.  Bom  at 
Ednigsberg  on  the  11  th  of  July  1657,  he  was  educated  and  greatly 
influenced  by  Eberbard  Danckelmann,  and  became  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Brandenburg  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Charles  Emil,  In  1674.  He  appears  to  have  taken  some  f>art  in 
pubh'c  business  before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  the  court 
at  Berlin  was  soon  disturbed  by  quarids  between  the  young 
prince  and  his  stepmother,  Dorothea  of  Hoktdn-GlQcksburg. 
In  1686  Dorothea  persuaded  her  husband  to  bequeath  outlying 
portions  of  his  lands  to  her  four  sons;  and  Frederick,  fearing 
lie  would  be  poisoned,  left  Brandenburg  determined  to  prevent 
any  diminution  of  his  inheritance.  By  promising  to  restore 
Schwiebus  to  Silesia  alter  his  accession  he  won  the  support  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.;  but  eventually  he  gained  his  end  in  a  peace- 
able fashion.  Having  become  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  May 
x688,  he  came  to  terms  with  his  half-brothen  and  their  mother. 
In  return  for  a  sum  of  money  these  princes  renounced  their  ri^ts 
under  thor  father's  wiU,  and  the  new  elector  thus  secured  the 
whole  of  Frederick  William's  territories.  After  much  delay  and 
grumbling  he  fulfilled  his  bargain  with  Leopold  and  gave  up 
Schwiebus  in  1695.  At  home  and  abroad  Frederick  continued 
the  policy  of  the  great  elector.  He  helped  WiUiam  of  Orange 
to  make  his  descent  on  En^^d;  added  various  phMes,  inchiding 
the  principality  of  Neuch&td,  to  his  lands;  and  exerdsed  some 
influence  on  the  course  of  European  poBticsby  pladng  his  large 
and  efficient  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies 
(see  Brandembueg).  He  was  present  in  person  at  the  siege  of 
Bonn  in  1689,  but  was  not  often  in  command  of  hb  troops.  The 
elector  was  very  fond  of  pomp,  and,  striving  to  model  his  court 
upon  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  directed  his  main  energies  towards 
obtaining  for  himself  the  title  of  king.  In  spite  of  the  assistance 
he  had  given  to  the  emperor  bis  efferts  met  wkh  no  success  for 
some  yeaxs;  but  towards  1700  Leopold,  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  new  struggle  with  Fanoe,  was  inclined  to  view  the  idea  more 
favourably.  Having  insisted  upon  various  conditions,  prominent 
among  them  being  miiifary  aid  for  the  approaching  war,  he  gave 
the  imperial  sanction  to  Frederick's  request  in  November  1700; 
whereupon  the  ekctor,  hurrying  at  once  to  KOnigsbeig,  crowned 
himself  with  great  ceremony  king  of  Prussia  on  the  tSth  of 
January  1701.  According  to  his  promise  the  king  sent  help  to 
the  emperor;  and  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ihe 
tMopa  of  Brandcnbufg-Pnasia  rendend  i^eat  assistance  to  tha 


aUes,  fightikig  with  distinction  at  Blenheim  and  ekewhere.' 
Ffoderidc,  who  was  deformed  through  an  injury  to  his  spine, 
died  on  the  ssth  of  February  1713.  By  his  extravagance  the  king 
exhausted  the  treasure  amassed  by  his  father,  burdened  his 
jcountry  with  heavy  taxes,  and  reduced  its  finances  to  chaos.  His 
constant  obligations  to  the  emperor  drained  Brandenburg  of 
money  which  might  have  been  employed  more  profitably  at 
hmne,  and  prevented  her  sovereign  from  interieiing  in  the  poUtica 
of  northern  Europe.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  an  unpopulir 
ruler,  and  by  making  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  he  undoubtedly 
advanced  it  several  stages  towards  its  future  greatness.  He 
founded  the  univefslty  of  Halle,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berhn;  welcomed  and  protected  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
and  elsewhere:  and  lavished  money  on.  the  erection  of  pubBo 
buildings.- 

The  king  was  married  three  times.  His  second  wife,  Sophie 
Charlotte  (1668-1705),  sister  of  the  English  king  George  I.,  was 
the  idtfoA  of  Leibnits  and  one  of  the  most  cultured  princesses  of 
the  age;  she  bore  him  his  only  son,  his  successor,  King  Frederick 
WQIiamL 


See  W.  Hahn,  FHedHch  /.,  KSnig  in  Preussen  (Berlin.  1876); 

.  Cesdtickis  derpreussischen  Poiiiik,  Band  iv.  (Leipzig, 

1879):  E.'Heyck.  Priedriek  J.  wtd  die  Be^ndung  des  premstiukM 


J.  G.  Droysen, 


Kdmgtwns  (Uielefekl,  1901):  C.  Graf  von  Dohna,  MSimoirts  orig^ 
naux  sur  te'r^me  €$  la  cour  de  PrSdiric  I**  (Berlin.  1883) ;  Aus  dMi 
Briefwecksd  Kdmg  Priedrichs  I.  von  Preussen  und  setner  FarnUi* 
(Beriin,  1901) ;  and  T.  Carlyle,  History  ef  FHdorick  tke  Greats  vol  L 
(Ixwdon,  187a). 

FREDERICK  U„  known  as  "the  Great"  (ijti^ij^,  lung, 
of  Prussia,  bom  on  the  a4th  of  January  171a,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick  William  I.  He  was  brought  up  with  extreme  rigour, 
his  father  devising  a  scheme  of  education  which  was  intended 
to  make  him  a  hardy  soldier,  and  prescribing  for  him  every 
detail  of  his  conduct.  So  great  was  Frederick  William's  horror 
of  everything  which  did  not  seem  to  him  practical,  that  he 
strictly  ^xduded  Latin  from  the  list  of  his  son's  studies. 
Frederick,  however,  had  free  and  generous  Impulses  which  could 
not  be  restrained  by  the  sternest  system.  Encouraged  by  his 
mother,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  governess  Madamft  da 
RoucouUe,  and  of  his  first  tutor  Duhan,  a  French  refugee,  he 
acquired  aQ  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  music.  He  even  received  secret  lessons  in  Latin, 
which  his  father  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  forbidden 
fruit.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
dun  and  monotonous  life  he  was  compelled  to  lead;  and  his 
discontent  was  heartily  shared  by  his  sister,  Wilhelmina,  a  bright 
and  intelligent  young  |»incess  for  whonk  Frederick  had  a  warm 
affection. 

Frederick  llt^IIiam,  seeing  his  son  apparently  absorbed  in 
frivolous  and  effeminate  amusements,  gradually  conceived  for 
him  an  btense  diiJike,  which  had  its  share  in  causing  him  to 
break  off  the  negotiaUons  for  ft  double  marriage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  Wilhelmina,  and  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  11.,  and  Frederick;  for  Frederick  had  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  carry  on  a  separate  correspondence  with  the 
English  court  and  to  vow  that  he  would  marry  Ameh'a  or  no  one. 
Frederick  WHliam's  hatred  of  his  son,  openly  avowed,  displayed 
itself  in  violent  outbursts  and  public  Insults,  and  so  harsh  waa 
his  treatment  that  Frederick  frequently  thought  of  running 
away  and  taking  refuge  at  the  English  court.  He  at  last  resolved 
to  do  so  during  a  journey  which  he  made  with  ihe  king  to  south 
Germany  in  1730,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
helped  by  his  two  friends.  Lieutenant  Katte  and  Lieutenant 
KeitK^ut  by  the  imprudence  of  the  former  the  secret  was  found 
out  Frederick  was  placed  under  arrest,  deprived  of  his  rank 
as  crown  prince,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Ctlstrin.  Warned  by  Frederick,  Keith  escaped; 
but  Kattc  delayed  his  flight  too  long,  and  acourt-martial  decided 
that  he  should  be  punished  with  two  years'  fortress  arrest.  But 
the  king  was  determined  by  a  terrible  example  to  wake  Frederick 
once  for  all  to  a  CKmsdousness  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  hia 
position.  He  changed  the  sentence  on  Katte  to  one  of  death  and 
ordeitd  the  cxctiitioa  to  Cake  place  in  Frederick's  preaenccw 
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Umielf  BnanpDg  its  eveiy  ileiail,  Frederklg^'s  own  Um  would 
<lepciMl  apon  the  effect  of  this  terrible  object 'lesson  and  the 
response  he  should  make  to  the  exhortations  of  the  chaplain  sent 
Co  reason  with  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  jth  of  November 
Katte  ^iras  beheaded  before  Frederick's  mndow,  after  the  crown ' 
prince  had  asked  his  pardon  and  received  the  answer  that  there 
was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  Frederick  himself  lay  the  terror  of 
dealkj  and  the  chaplain  was  able  to  send  to  the  king  a  favoorable 
feport  of  his  orthodoxy  and  his  changed  disposition.  Frederick 
William,  whose  temper  was  by  no  means  so  ruthlessly  Spartan 
as  tradieion  has  painted  )t,wasoverjoyed»and  commissioned  the 
clergyman  to  receive  from  thje  prince  an  oath  of  filial  obedience, 
and  in  exchange  for  this  proof  of  "  his  intention  to  improve  in 
real  earnest  "  his  arrest  was  to  be  lightened,  pending  the  earning 
of  a  full  pardon.  "  The  whole  town  shall  be  his  prison,"  wrote 
the  king;  "  I  will  give  him  employment,  from  morning  to  night, 
in  the  departments  of  war,  an<|  agriculture,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  shall  work  at  financial  matters,  receive  accounts, 
lead  minutes  and  make  extracts.  .  .  .  But  iX  he  kicks  or  rears 
again,  be  shall  forfeit  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  even, 
according  to  circumstances,  life  itself." 

For  about  fifteen  months  Frederick  lived  in  Ciistrin,  busy 
according  to  the  royal  programme  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
admiiustrative  system.  He  was  very  careful  not  to  "  kick  or 
iear«"  and  his  good  conduct  earned  him  a  further  stage  in  the 
cestomtion  to  favour.  During  this  period  of  probation  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  status  as  a  soldier  and-refused  the  right  to 
wear  uniform^  while  officers  and  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  give 
him  the  militacy  salute;  in  1732  he  was  made  colonel  in  command 
of  the  regjunent  at  Neuroppin.  In  the  following  year  he  married, 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  the  princess  Elizabeth  Christina, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem.  He  was  given  the 
estate  of  Rheinsberg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuruppin,  and 
there  he  livod  until  he  succeeded  to  the  tJurone.  These  years  were 
perhapt  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  discharged  his  duties  with  so 
mach  spirit  and  so  conscientiously  that  he  ultimately  .gained 
the  esteem  of  Frederick  William,  who  no  longer  feared  that  he 
would  Aoave  the  crown  to  one  unworthy  of  wearing  it.  At  the 
ttae  time  the  crown  prince  was  able  to  indulge  to  the  iuii  his 
personal  tastes,  ^e  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with 
jVoltaice  and  other  French  men  of  letters,  and  was  a  diligent 
atudent  of  philosophy,  histozy  and  poetry.  Two  of  his  best- 
known  works  were  written  at  this  time—Cott^idiralions  sur 
tUat  prisetU>duc4>rpspoliiiqHedel'Euroff€And  his  A  nti-Macckiavcl. 
In  the  former  he  caUs  attenticm  to  the  growing  strength  of 
^Anttiia  and  France,  and  insids  on  the  necessity  of.sonae  third 
power,  by  which  he  clearly  means  Prussia,  counttrbalancipg  their 
excessive  influence.  The  second  treatise,  which  was  issued  by 
Voltaire  in  Hague  in  1740,  contains  a.  generous  exposition  of 
iQOM  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  iSth'Century  philosophers 
respecting  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  famous  sentence:  "  the  prince  is  not  the  absolute  master, 
but  only  the  first  servant  of  his  people." 

Ob  the 31st  o(  May, 1740  he  became  king.  He  maintained  all 
the  forms  of  government  established  by  his  £alher,  but  ruled 
in  a  far  more  enlightened  spirit;  he  tolerated  every  fprm  of  re-' 
ligioas  opinion,  abolished  the  use  of  torture,  was  most  careful 
10  secure  an  exact  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  and, 
while  keeping  the  reins  of  government  strict^  in  his  own  hands, 
allowed  every  one  with  a  genuine  grievance  free  acce^  to  his 
fMeseaoe.  The  Potsdam  regiment  of  giants  was  disbanded,  but 
the  real  interests  of  the  army  were  carefully  studied,  for  Frederick 
lealixed  that  the  two  pilis^  of  the  Fruasian  $tate  were  sound 
inanoet  and  a  strong  army.  On  the  20th  of  October  1740  the 
emperor  Charles  VL  died.  Frederick,  at  once  began  to  make 
extensive  military  preparations,  and  it  was  soon  clear  to  all  the 
world  that  he  intended  to  enter  upon  some  serious  enterprise. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  assert  the  ancient  claim  of  the  house 
of  Brandenbnrg  to  the  three  Silesian  duchies^  which  the  Austrian 
nilers  of  Bohemia  had  ever  denied,  but  the  Hohenzollems  had 
oex'er  abandoned.  Projects  for  the  assertion  of  this  claim  by 
loproe  of  arms  had  been  fbtmed  by  more  than  one^of.Frediixicl^'s 


predecessors,  and  the  extinctioti  o(  tlie  male  line  of  the  bouse  of 
Habsburg  may  well  have  seemed  to  hiip  a  unique  opportHhity 
for  realiziog  an  ambition  traditional  in  his  family.  For  this 
resolution  he  is  often  abused  still  by  historians,  and  at  the  time 
he  had  the  approval  of  hardly  any  one  out  of  Prussia.  He  him- 
self, writing  of  the  scheme  in  his  MSmoires,  laid  no  claim  to  lofty 
motives,  but  candidly  c6nfessed  that  "it  was  a  means  of  acquiring 
reputation  and  of  increasing  the  power  oC  the  state."  He 
firmly  believed,  however,  in  the  bwfulness  of  his  chums;  and 
although  his  father  had  recognized  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
whereby  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Charles  VI.  were  to  descend 
to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  insisted  that  this 
sanction  could  refer  only  to  lands  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  could  also  urge  that,  as  Charles  VJ.  had 
not  fulfilled  the  engagements  by  which  Frederick  Will(am's 
recognition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  secured,  Prussia 
was  freed  from  her  obligation. 

Frederick  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  offering,  in  the  event 
of  his  rights  in  Silesia  being  conceded,  to  aid  Maria  Theresa 
against  her  enemies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  regarded  the 
proposal  as  that  of  a  mere  robber,  haughtily  declined;  whereupon 
Frederick  immediately  invaded  Silesia  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  His  first  victory  was  gained  'at  Mollwitz  on  the  loth  of 
April  1741.  Under  the  impression,  in  consequence  of  a  furious 
charge  of  Austrian  cavalry^  that  the  battle  was  lost,  be  rode 
rapidly  away  at  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle — ^a  mistake 
which  gavf  rise  for  a  time  to  the  groundless  idea  that  he  lacked 
personal  oojuragc.  A  second  Prussian  victQiy  was  gained  at 
Chotusitz,  near  Caslau,  on  the  x7tK  May  174a;  by  this  time 
Frederick  was  master  of  all  the  fortified  places  of  Silesia.  Maria 
Theresa,  in  the  heat  of  her  struggle  with  France  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  now  Charles  VII.,  and  pressed  by  England  to  rid 
herself  of  Frederick,  concluded  with  him,  on  the  nth  of  June 
z  742,  the  peace  of  Breslau,  conceding  to  Prussia,  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia  as  far  as  the  Oppa.  together  with  the  county  of  Glatz. 
Frederick  made  good  use  of  tbe  next  two  years,  fortifying  his  new 
territory,  and  r^airing  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  war. 
By  the  deatl^  of  the  prince  of  East  Friesland  without  heirs,  he 
also  gained  possession  of  that  country  (1744).  He  knew  well  that 
Maria  Theresa  would  not,  if  she  could  help  it,  allow  lum  to 
remain  in  Silesia;  accordingl^y,  in  1744,  alarmed  by  her  victories, 
he  arrived  at  a  secret  imderstanding  with  France,  and  pledged 
himself,  with  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  palatinate,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  rights  of  Charles  VIC,  and  to  defend  his  hereditary 
Bavarian  lands.  ^  Frederick  began  the  second  Silesian  War  bv 
entering  Bohemia  in  August  1744  and  taking  Prague.  By  thu 
brilliant  but  rash  venture  he  put  himself  in  great  danger,  and 
soon  had  to  retreat;  but  in  1745  he  gained  the  battles  of  Hohen- 
f  riedberg,  Soor  and  Hennersdorf ;  and  Leopold  of  Dessau  ("  Der 
alte  Dessauor  ")  won  for  him  the  victory  of  Kesselsdorf  in  Saxony. 
The  latter  victory  was  decisive,  and  the  peace  of  Dresden 
(December  25,  1745)  assured  to  Frederick  a  second  time  the 
possession  of  SOesia.  (See  Austuan  Succession,  Wak  op  the.) 

Frederick  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  raised  himselB 
to  a  ^eat  position  in  Europe,  and  henceforth  he  was  the  most^ 
conspicuous  sovereign  of  his  time.  He  was  a  thoroughly  absolute 
ruler,  his  so-called  ministers  being  m^  clerks  whose  business) 
was  to  ^ve  effect  to  his  win.  To  use  his  own  famous  phrase, 
iiowever,  he  regarded  himself  as  bi^t  "  the  first  servant  of  the 
siiate";  and  during  the  next  eleven  years  he  proved  that  the* 
^ords  expressed  his  inmost  conviction  and  feeling.  All  kinds  of 
questions  were  submitted  to  him,  important  and  unlmportatit; 
and  he  is  frequently  censured  for  having  troubled  himself  $0 
much  with  mere  details.  But  !n  so  far  as  these  details  related 
.to  expenditure  he  was  fully  justified^  for  It  was  absolutely 
essential  for  him  to  have  a  large  army,  ^nd  with  a  small  state 
this  was  impossible  unless  he  carefully  prevented  unnecessaiv 
oumy.  Being  a  keen  judge -of  character,  he  filled  the  public 
Q&t'es  with  faithful,  capable,  energetic  men,  who  were  kept  up 
to  a  h(gh  standard  of  duty  by  the  consciousness  that  their  work 
miigNt  at'  any  time  come  under  his  strict  supervision.  The 
,Acai'emy  of  Sciences,  which  hid  fallen  into  contempt  during 
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tiis  father's  reign,  he  restored,  infusing  into  U  ^igoroos  fife;  and 
be  did  more  to  promote  elementary  education  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  did  much  too  for  the  economic  development 
of  Prussia,  especially  for  agriculture;  he  established  colonies, 
peopling  them  with  immigrants,  extended  the  canal  system, 
drained  and  diked  the  great  marshes  of  the  Oderbruch,  turning 
them  into  rich  pasttirage,  encouraged  the  planting  of  fnrit 
trees  and  of  root  crops;  and,  thou^  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  disdpline  he  maintained  serfdom,  he  did  much  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  peasants.  AH  kinds  of  manufacture,  too, 
particularly  that  of  silk,  owed  much  to  his  encouragement. 
To  the  army  he  gave  unremitting  attention,  reviewing  it  at 
regular  intervals,  and  sternly  punishing  ne^ence  on  the  part 
of  the  officers.  Its  numbers  were  raised  to  160,000  men,  while 
fortresses  and  magazines  were  alwa3rs  kept  in  a  stale  of  readiness 
for  war.  The  influence  of  the  king's  example  was  felt  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  immediate  circle.  The  nation  was  proud  of  his 
genius,  and  displayed  something  of  his  energy  in  all  departments 
of  life.  Lessing,  who  as  a  youth  of  twenty  came  to  Berlin  in 
1749,  composed  enthusiastic  odes  in  his  honour,  and  Gleim, 
the  Halbcrstadt  poet«  wrote  of  him  as  of  a  kind  of  demi-god. 
.These  may  be  taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  popular  feeling 
long  before  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

He  despised  German  as  the  language  of  boors,  although  it  is 
remarkable  that  at  a  later  period,  in  a  French  essay  on  German 
literature,  he  predicted  for  it  a  great  future.  He  habitually 
wrote  and  spoke  French,  and  had  a  strong  ambition  to  rank 
as  a  distinguished  French  author.  Nobody  can  now  read  his 
verses,  but  his  prose  writings  have  a  certain  adm  amplidty 
and  dignity,  without,  however,  giving  evidence  of  the  splendid 
mental  qualities  which  he  reveakd  in  practical  life.  To  this 
period  belong  his  Mimoires  pour  servtr  d  rhishire  de  Brandebourj^ 
and  his  poem  L'Art  de  la  guerre.  The  latter,  judged  as  literature, 
is  intolerably  dull;  but  die  former  is  valuable,  throwing  as  it 
does  considerable  light  on  his  personal  sympathies  as  well  as  on 
the  motives  of  important  epochs  in  his  career.  He  continued  to 
correspond  with  French  writers,  and  induced  a  number  of  them 
to  settle  in  Berlin,  Maupertuis  being  president  of  the  Academy. 
In  1752  Voltaire,  who  had  repeatedly  visited  him,  came  at 
Frederick's  urgent  entreaty,  and  received  a  truly  royal  welcome. 
The  famous  Hirsch  trial,  and  Voltaire's  vanity  and  caprice, 
|preatly  lowered  him  In  the  esteem  of  the  king,  who,  on  his  side, 
;rritatcd  his  guest  by  often  requiring  him  to  correct  bad  verses, 
apd  by  making  him  the  object  of  rude  banter.  The  publication 
«f  Doctor  Akakia,  which  brou^t  down  upon  the  president  of  the 
Academy  a  storm  of  ridicule,  finally  alienated  Frederick;  while 
Voltaire's  wrongs  culminated  in  the  famous  arrest  at  Frankfort, 
the  most  disagreeable  elements-  of  which  were  due  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  an  order  by  a  subordinate  offidaL 

The  king  lived  as  much  as  possible  in  a  retired  mansion,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sanssoud — ^not  the  palace  so  called, 
which  was  built  after  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  was  never  a 
favouh'te  residence.  He  rose  regularly  in  summer  at  five,  in 
winter  at  six,  devoting  himself  to  public  business  till  about  eleven. 
During  part  of  this  time,  after  coffee,  he  would  aid  his  reflections 
by  playing  on  the  flute,  of  which  he  was  pas^onately  fond,' 
being  a  itally  skilful  performer.  At  eleven  came  parade,  and  an 
hotir  afterwards,  punctually,  dinner,  which  continued  till  two, 
or  later,  if  conversation  happened  to  1>e  particulariy  attnictive. 
After  dinner  he  glanced  through  and  signed  cabinet  orders  written 
In  accordance  with  his  morning  instructions,  often  adding 
marginal  notes  and  postscripts,  many  of  which  were  in  a  caustic 
tone.  These  disposed  of,  he  amused  himself  for  a  couple  of  hours 
with  literary  work;  between  six  and  seven  he  would  converse 
with  his  friends  or  fisten  to  his  reader  (a  post  held  for  some  time 
by  La  Mettrie);  at  seven  there  was  a  concert;  and  at  half-past 
eight  he  sat  down  to  supper,  which  might  go  on  till  midnight. 
He  bleed  good  eating  and  drinking,  although  even  here  the  cost 
was  sharply  looked  after,  the  expenses  of  his  kitchen  mounting 
to  no  higher  figure  than  £1800  a  year.  At  supper  he  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  mainly 
FreAchmen;.and  he  insisted  on  the  conversation  being  perfectly 


free.  His  wit,  however,  was  often  cruel,  a«d  any  oie  1U10  re- 
sponded with  too  much  spirit  was  soon  made  to  feel  tlHit  tte 
licence  of  talk  was  to  be  coknplete  onJy  on  one  side. 

At  Frederick's  court  ladies  were  seldotn  seen,  a  drcunnt^noe 
that  gave  occasion  to  much  scandal  for  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  The  queen  he  visited  only  on  rare  occasions. 
She  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  father,  and  he  had  never 
loved  her;  but  he  always  treated  her  with  marked  respect,  and 
provided  her  with  a  generous  income,  half  of  which  she  gave  away 
in  charity.  Although  without  charm,  she  was  ^  woman  of  many 
noble  qualities;  and,  b'ke  her  husband,  she  wrote  French  books, 
some  of  which  attracted  a  certain  attention  in  their  day.  She 
survived  him  by  eleven  years,  dying  in  1797. 

Maria  Theresa  had  never  given  up  hope  that  she  would  recover 
Silesia;  and  as  all  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  were  bitteriy 
j&dous  of  Frederick,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  indudng  several  of  them  to  form  a  scheme  for  his 
nun.  Russia  and  Saxony  entered  into  it  heartily,  and  France, 
laying  aside  her  ancient  enmity  towards  Austria,  joined  the 
empress  against  the  common  object  of  didike.  Frederick, 
meanwhile,  had  turned  towards  En^^d,  which  saw  m  him  a 
possible  ally  of  great  imp(»tance  against  the  French.  A  ton- 
vcntion  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  January 
r7s6,  and  it  proved  o(  incalculable  value  to  both  countries, 
leading  as  it  did  to  a  ck»e  alh'anee  during  the  admimstration  of 
Pitt.  Through  the  treachery  of  aderk  in  the  Saxon  foreign  offitt 
Frederick  was  made  aware  of  the  future  which  was  being  prepared 
for  him.  Seeing  the  importance  of  taking  iht  initiative,  and 
if  possible,  of  securing  Saxony,  he  suddenly,  on  the  «4th  of 
August  X756,  crossed  the  frontier  of  that  country,  and  shut  in 
the  Saxon  army  between  Pima  and  Kdnigstdn,  ultimate^ 
compellihg  It,  after  a  victory  gained  over  the  Austrian  at 
Lobosits,  to  surrender.  Thus  began  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
In  which,  supported  by  England,  Brunswick  and  Hesse-Cassd, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  to  (^pose  Austria,  France,  Russia,  SaxoiQr 
and  Sweden.  Virtually  the  whole  Continent  was  in  arms  agianst 
a  small  state  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  regarded  by  most 
men  as  beneath  serious  notice.  But  it  happened  that  thissmaJI 
state  was  led  by  a  man  of  hi^  military  gem'us,  capaUe  of  Infosing 
into  others  his  own  undaunted  spirit,  while  his  subjects  had 
learned  both  from  him  and  his  predecessors  habits  of  patience^ 
perseverance  and  disdpline.  In  1757,  after  defeating  the 
Austriaos  at  Prague,  he  was  himself  defeated  by  them  at  Kotfn; 
and  by  the  shameful  convention  of  Qoster-Seven,  he  w«a  freely 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  French.  In  November  1757,  how- 
ever, when  Europe  looked  upon  him  as  ruined,  he  rid  himself  of 
the  French  by  his  splendid  victory  over  them  at  Rossbach,  and 
in  about  a  month  afterwards,  by  the  still  more  splendid  victoiy 
at  Leuthen,  he  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia.  From  this  time 
the  French  were  kept  weU  employed  in  the  west  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  defeated  them  at  Crefdd  in  1758, 
and  at  Minden  in  x  759.  In  the  former  year  Frederick  triumphed, 
at  a  heavy  cost,  over  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf ;  and  althou^, 
through  hck  of  his  usual  foresight,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
kirdi,  he  prevented  the  Austrians  from  deriving  any  red 
advantage  from  their  triumph,  Sflesia  stUl  rcmainihg  in  his 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  fought 
on  the  X  2th  of  August  1759,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  him  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  He  had  here  to  contend  both  with  the 
Russians  and  the  Austrians;  and  although  at  first  he  had  some 
success,  his  army  was  in  the  tnd  completely  broken.  "  Alt  is  lost 
save  the  royal  family,"  he  wrote  to  his  minister  Friesenstein; 
"  the  consequences  of  this  battle  will  be  worse  than  the  battle 
itself.  I  ^all  not  survive  the  nzin  of  the  Fatherland.  Adieu  fbr 
ever!"  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his  despair,  and  in  1760 
gained  the  important  victories  of  Lieguitz  and  Torgau.  He  had 
now,  however,  to  act  on.  the  defensive^  and  fortunately  for  him, 
the  Russians,  on  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  not  only 
withdrew  in  1762  from  the  compact  agunst  hhn,  but  for  a  time 
became  hfs  allii».  On  the  29th  of  October  of  that  year  he  gamed 
his  last  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Frdberg.  Europe  was  by 
that  time  sick  of  war,  every  power  being  more  or  less  ezhsosted. 
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The  result  was  that,  on  the  15th  of  Pebmary  1763,  a  few  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  treaty  of  Hubertus- 
bufg  wa«  signed,  Austria  confirming  Prussia  in  the  possession  of 
Silesia.    (See  Seven  Years'  Wax) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  con* 
tribution  thus  made  by  Frederick  to  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Pniasie  was  now  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Continent,  and  she  definitely  took  her  place  in 
Germany  as  the  rival  of  Austria.  Fh>m  this  time  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  final  stniggle  between  the  two  nations 
ior  predominance,  and  that  the  smaller  German  states  should 
gnrap  themsdves  around  one  or  the  other.  Frederick  himself 
acquired  both  in  Germany  and  Europe  the  indefinable  influence 
which  springs  from  the  recognition  of  great  gifts  that  have  been 
proved  by  great  deeds. 

His  first  care  after  the  war  was,  as  for  as  possible,  to  enable 
the  country  to  recover  from  the  terrific  Mows  by  which.it  had 
been  almost  destroyed;  and  he  was  never,  either  before  or  after, 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  measures  he  adopted  for 
this  end.  Akbough  his  resources  had  been  so  completely 
drained  that  he  had  been  forced  to  mdt  the  silver  in  his  palaces 
and  to  debase  the  coinage,  his  energy  soon  brought  back  the 
natkHial  prosperity.  Pomerania  and  Neumark  were  freed  from 
taxali<m  for  two  years,  Silesia  for  six  months.  Many  nobles; 
whose  lands  had  been  wasted  received  com  for  seed;  his  war 
horses  were  within  a  few  months  to  be  found  on  farms  allx>ver 
Prussia;  and  money  was  freely  spent  in  the  re-erection  of  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed.  The  coinage  was  gradually  restored 
to  its  proper  value,  and  trade  received  a  favourable  impulse  by 
the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin.  All  these  matters  were 
carefully  looked  into  by  Frederick  himself,  who,  while  acting 
as  generously  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  msisted  on  every- 
thing being  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  Unfortunately,  he  adopted  the  French  ideas  of  excise, 
and  the  French  methods  of  imposing  and  collecting  taxes — a 
system  known  as  the  Regie.  This  system  secured  for  him  a 
large  revenue,  but  it  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  petty  tyranny, 
which  was  aU  the  more  int<rferable  because  it  was  carried  out  by 
French  officials^  It  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Frederick's 
reign,  and  nothing  did  so  mudi  to  injure  his  otherwise  immense 
popularity.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  discontent  the  system  ex- 
cited,  and  the  good-naturt  with  which  he  tolerated  the  criticisms 
dSiccted  against  it  and  him  te  illustnited  by  a  well-known  incident. 
Riding  along  the  Jftger  Strasse  one  day,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people. 
**  See  what  it  is,"  be  sdd  to  the  groom  who  was  attending  him.* 
*'  They  have  something  posted  up  about  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
groom,  returning.  Frederick,  riding  forward,saw  a  caricature  of 
himself:  ♦•  King  in  ve«y  mehmcholy  guise,"  says  Preuss  (as 
translated  by  Carlyle),  '*  seated  on  a  stod,  a  coflEee^mHl  between 
his  knees,  diligently  grinding  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  picking  up  any  bean  that  might  have  fallen.  '  Hang  it 
lower,'  said  the  king,  beckoning  his  groom  with  a  wave  of  the 
inger;  '  low«r,  that  they  may  not  have  10  hurt  their  necks 
about  it.'  No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken,  which  spread 
instantly,  than  there  rose  ftom  the  whole  crowd  one  universal 
hazzah  of  joy.  They  tore  the  caricature  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  roUed  after  the  king  with  loud  '  Lebe  Both,  our  Frederick 
for  ever/  as  he  rode  sfowly  away.'*  There  are  scores  of  anecdotes 
about  Frederick,  but  not  many  so  well  authenticated  as  this. 

There  waa  nothing  about  which  Frederick  took  so  much 
trouble  as  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  He  didiked  the 
formalities  of  the  law,  and  in  one  instance, ''  the  miller  Arnold 
case,"  in  connexion  with  which  he  thought  injustice  had  been 
^ooe  to  a  poor  man,  be  dismissed  the  judges,  condemned  them 
to  a  yearns  fortress  arrest,  and  compelled  them  to  make  good  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  loss  sustained  by  their  supposed  victim — 
not  a  wise  proceeding,  but  one  springing  from  a  generous  motive. 
He  once  defined  himself  as  "  Favocat  du  pauvre,"  and  few  things 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  famous  answer  of  the  miller 
whose  windmill  stood  on  ground  which  was  wanted  for  the  king's 
garden.  The  miller  sturdily  refused  to  sell  it.  *'  Not  at  any 
prict?"  said  the  king's  agent;  "could  not  the  king  take  it 


from  you  for  nothing,  if  he  chose?"  "RaVe  we  not  tho 
Kammergerkht  at  Berlin.?"  was  the  answer,  which  became  a 
popular  saying  in  Germany.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne 
Frederick  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  new  code.  In  1747 
appeared  the  Codex  Pridmcianus,  by  which  the  Prussian  judicial 
body  was  estabfished.  But  a  greater  monument  of  Frederick's 
interest  in  legal  reform  was  the  AUgemeines  preussisckes  Land- 
reek^  completed  by  the  grand  chancellor  Count  Johann  H.  C. 
von  (farmer  (i7ai-xSoi)  on  the  basis  of  the  Projea  des  Corporis 
Juris  Priderictanif  completed  in  the  year  174^1751  by  the 
eminent  jurist  Samuel  von  Cocceji  (167^1 755)1.  The  Landreckt, 
a  work  cNE  vast  labour  and  erudition,  combines  the  two  systems 
of  German  and  Roman  law  supi^mented  by  the  law  of  nature; 
it  was  the  first  German  code,  but  only  came  into  force  in  1794, 
after  Frederick's  death. 

■Looking  ahead  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  saw  no 
means  of  securing  himself  so  effectually  as  by  cultivating  the  good- 
will  of  Russia.  In  1764  he  accordin^y  concluded  a  treaty  of 
aUianoe  with  the  empress  Catherine  for  eight  years.  Six  years 
afterwards,  unfortunately;  for  his  fame,  he  joined  in  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  by  which  he  received  P<^lsh  Prussia,  without 
Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  Great  Poland  as  far  as  the  river  Netze. 
Prussia  was  then  for  the  first  time  made  continuous  with  Branden-; 
burg  and  Pomerania. 

The  emperor  Joseph  II.  greatly  admired  Frederick,  and  visited 
him  at  Neisse,  in  Siksia,  in  x  769,  a  visit  which  Frederick  returned, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  f(41owing  year.  The  young  emperor  was  frank 
and  cordial;  Frederick  was  more  cautious,  for  he  detected 
tmder  the  re^>ectf  ul  manner  of  Joseph  a  keen  ambition  that  might 
one  day  become  dangttous  to  Prussia.  Ever  after  |hese  inter- 
views a  portrait  of  the  emptor  hung  conspicuously  in  the  rooms 
in  which  Frederick  lived,  a  circumstance  on  which  some  one 
remarked.  ^  **  Ah  yes,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
that  young  gentleman  in  my  eye."  Nothing  came  of  these 
suspicions  till  1777,  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  without  children,  the  emperor  took  possession^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands.  The  elector  palatine,  who 
lawfully  inherited  Bavaria,  came  to  an  arrangement,  which  was 
not  admitted  by  his  heir,  Charies,  duke  of  Zweibrflcken^  Under 
these  circumstances  the  latter  appealed  to  Frederick,  who, 
reserved  that  Austria  should  gain  no  unnecessary  advantage, 
took  his  part,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  emperor. 
Ultimately,  greatly  against  his  wiH,  Frederick  felt  compelled 
to  draw  the  sword,  and  in  July  1778  crossed  the  Bohemian 
frontier  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  No  general  engagement 
was  fought,  and  after  a  great  many  delays  the  treaty  of  Teschen 
was  signed  on  the  X3th  of  May  1779.  Austria  received  ther 
circle  of  Burgau,  and  consented  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
take  the  Franconian  princip^ties.  Frederick  never  abandoned 
his  jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  he  regarded  as  the  chief 
danger  against  which  JSurope  had  to  guard.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  that  evil  days  were  coming  in  France.  It  was 
Austria  which  had  given  trouble  in  his  time;  and  if  her  pride 
were  curbed,  he  fancied  that  Prussia  at  least  would  be. safe. 
Hence  one  of  the  last  important  acts  of  his  life  was  to  form,  in 
1785,  a  league  of  prhices  (the  "  Farstenbund  ")  for  the  defence 
of  the  imperial  constitution,  believed  to  be  imperilled  by  Joseph's 
restless  activity.  The  league  came  to  an  end  after  Frederick's 
death;  but  It  is  of  considerable  historical  interest,  as  the  first 
open  attempt  of  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany. 

Frederick's  chief  trust  was  always  in  his  treasury  and  his 
army.  By  continual  economy  he  left  in  the  former  the  immense 
sum  of  70  million  thalers;  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
numbered  300,000  men,  disciplined  with  all  the  strictness  to 
which  he  had  throughout  life  accustomed  his  troops.  He  died 
at  Sanasoud  on  the  17th  of  August  1786;  his  death  being 
hastened  by  exposure  to  a  storm  ot  rain,  stoically  borne,  during 
a  military  review.  He  passed  away  on  the  eve  of  tremendous 
events,  which  for  a  time  obscured  his  fame;  but  now  that  he 
am  be  impartially  estimated,  be  is  seen  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  modem  history. 

He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  in  youth  inclined  to 
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•uuuww,  lean  in  aid  Bge,  but  of  viforoutnd  active  habiu.  An 
opnMioa  ol  kccD  ioMUigaux  lighted  up  bi*  feMtuc^  ud  hit 
Uigt,  ipntlifis  W  ■y*  darted  p«neu*tins  tfanoa  at  evtiy 
one  vho  a[qfi(»dud  him.  In  hia  laler  yean  an  i^  blue  Dnifoim 
witlind  IacinffWB>bi>iuualdreH,aiMl<iBlu>liRaUinageaer' 
■Qy  Bome  Spaniili  tnuS,  of  which  he  coniuoHid  large  quutiliea. 
Be  ihued  jnany  of  the  diief  iotcUccttial  tcndradca  of  his  age, 
having  no  feeliog  for  the  highest  aqjintiona  of  humao  fiaturCT 
but  lubinitliiig  alt  thingi  to  a  icarching  critical  aailyii*.  Of 
Chriiiianity  be  alwayi  ipoke  in  the  mucking  toiic  of  the  "  ai- 
lighttaed  "  philouphen,  regarding  it  aa  the  InvCDtion  ol  pritilii 
but  it  ii  notenorthy  that  after  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  the  tliali 
ol  i^hidi  iteadisd  hit  characto-,  he  wught  (o  ttieiilben  the 
cburch  for  the  sake  of  iu  elevating  moial  induence.  'In  his 
judgments  ol  mankind  he  often  talked  aa  a  mlBantbi^x.  He 
was  ^Dce  convetibig  with  Sffizer,  who  wu  •  tdwol  inqMCtor, 
about)  education.  Sulier  expiesicd  the  o|)inioa  Itial  educatku 
had  of  late  yean  greatly  impiovcd.    "  In  fanaet  timo,  your 

ally  inclined  to  evil,  a  qtun  of  severity  pnvaUed  In  sdioolai 
but  now,  when  we  recocDiie  that  the  inbom  inclination  of  men 
b  latha  lo  toed  than  lo  evtl,  sthoobnaMm  have  adopted  a 
moR  geaenMU  pnceduK."    "  Ah,  my  deai  Sulzer,"  replied  the 

Sulaei,  et  keont  oidil  ilise  venlimiBte  Bace  ").  Tia  fearful 
saying  unqueitioaably  eipmaed  a  frequent  nood  of  Frederick's; 
and  he  soioetirata  aaad  with  gieat  barshnewi,  and  acemed  to 
lake  a  malkioua  pkasure  In  tormenting  his  acquaintancea. 
,Yet  he  was  capable  of  genuine  attachments.  -  He  waa  beautifully 
loyal  to  his  mother  and  hb  sister  WOhehninai  his  Icttcn  lo 

Ihe  two  Keitha  found  him  a  devoted  Mend.     But  (be  true 

enduring  Kotiment  of  humanity  ia  afforded  by  the  spirit  in 
wbicb  be  exercised  his  kingly  functions.  Taking  his  redgn  as 
■  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  he  looked  upon  his  powo-  nther 
u  a  trust  than  as  a  source  of  personal  advantage;  and  the  trust 
was  faithfully  discharged  accort^ng  lo  the  beat  lights  of  his  day. 
"    '  al  f  01  doing 
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,  Before  be  died  •  tide  of  iateUeclual 
all  about  him;  yet  be  (aOed  to  recognise  ii,  declined  lo  give 
Leasing  even  the  small  post  of  royal  librarian,  and  Ihought  CKt 
won  BtrluMii[tn  a  vulgar  Imitation  ol  vulgar  Esf^ish  models. 
But  when  his  teste  was  formed,  Gennan  hieratute  did  Dot  exist; 
the  choice  was  between  Raduc  and  Voltaire  on  the  one  band  and 
Gotliched  and  Gellert  on  the  other.  He  survived  into  the  era 
of  Kant.  Goeih,iabd  Schiller,  but  he  was  notof  it,  and  itwovid 
have  been  unreasonable  to  eiptct  that  he  ahoold  in  old  age 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  epoch.  As  Gemiani  now 
generally  admit,  It  was  better  Ihat  he  let  their  liloatiire  alone, 
iinrcieit  Inltielf,  |1  became  a  thoroughly  hidcpei)dent  product. 
Indircrtly  he  powerfully  promoted  ■   '      '    "  "' "" '"""' 


lea,  he  at 


■0  real  bo 


HiBLioeiA  PEICAL  Uttlti—Tlte  main  source;  for  Ihe  Uogmphy  of 
Frrdriick  Ihe  Great  are  hie  own  works,  which,  in  ihe  words  ol 
LrMwI.f  von  Ranke.  "  deal  with  tlw  politics  and  warm  of  the  period 
wiiS  the  ijreaieit  possible  objecrivity,  m.  n  "  " 
'dio>n°™  F^cIT^'*''     ■  .      ""^ 

Wnoiiiii  Johann  li'-l.  fttu»T'7S5-i86i)l    ,     -- 

of  alitck  a\  conrsln  vme.  antn  are  hiilorical.  two  philosopbi 


ef  comspoBdenn.    So 

«d  lar^  ioaow-ble 


hisioriarn  rcllid  upon  this  u  iheir  chiel  auikoriiy.  AmoiHwo 
helonginB  <°  '>''^'  prrud  may  be  iDcnlion«l  Thoinu  Caityle,  HuliMv 
f*  fm^.ck  II.  uj  l'„a,<t  (6  volt.  London,  iSsS-iWsi;  J.  C, 
PiDyxn.  Fittdriih  itr  Gmlt  {»  vota..  Leipsi*.  l»74-l875i  farming 
>'  il  bit  CiukKiu  itr  f^matUitp' rti»M);Vluike.  FritdriA 


l/TxtoigH 


»  ((fsrlr,  vola.T.aMl  UL). 


PHBDBBICK  IIL  (iSjiiSgS),  king  of  Prusaia  aad  Gennai^ 
emperor,  was  bom  at  Potsdam  on  the  igth  ol  October  i8ji, 
being  the  el^st  son  of  Prince  William  ol  Pramia,  alterwarda 
firsl  Goman  emperor,  azid  the  princess  Augusta.  He  was  cai*- 
fully  educated,  and  m  1849-1850  studied  at  the  univenity  of 
Bonn.  The  next  yean  were  spent  in  miliUIy  dutiea  and  ia 
travels,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Uoltke.  In  i8;i  he 
visited  EDgUod  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gnat  Exhibition,  ind  in 
less  became  ogaged  lo  Victoria,  princae  royal  ol  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  he  was  muiied  in  London  on  the  ijthctf  January  iSjg. 
On  thedcathof  hiiunclein  [86c  and  the  accesalon  of  hlifathv. 
Prince  Frederick  Wiliiam,  as  Fie  was  then  always  called,  beamo 
crown  prince  of  Prussia.  His  education,  the  Influeacc  of  Ua 
mother,  and  perhaps  still  more  thai  of  hli  wife's  (ithcc,  the  Pnaoa 
Consort,  had  made  him  a  alrong  Liberal,  and  1m  wii  much  dto- 
treascd  at  the  course  of  events  la  Prussia  after  Ibe  ippointmau 
of  Bismarck  aa  minister.  He  was  uiged  by  Ibe  Uxnlt  lo  pill 
himself  into  open  oppositian  (o  the  government;  Ibiiheiebwed 
todo,bulheremonstnitedprivatelywiihthekHig.  Ih June  1863, 
however,  he  pubhdy  dissociated  himself  from  thefveaa  ordiMLncea 
which  had  just  been  publisiied.  He  ceased  to  attend  meeting 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  much  sway  from  BerUn.  Iba 
opposition  of  the  crown  ptinCE  to  the  mlnislen  was  iooeaaod 
during  the  following  year,  for  be  was  a  warm  Irifnid  of  Ihe  prince 
of  Augusicnburg,  whose  claims  to  Schle^wig-Uolstein  fiiamvck 
refused  to  support.  During  Ihe  war  wilh  Denmark  he  had  hIa 
first  military  experience,  being  attached  to  the  alafl  of  Mtrtlml 
von  Wraogel;  be  pcrioimed  valuable  seivice  in  arranging  Uu 
diScultia  caused  by  the  dispuics  between  the  Geld  -■iTihfl  aiul 
the  otber  officen,  and  waa  eventually  given  a  oonlrol  ovs  hiOL 
Alter  the  war  he  conllnued  to  support  the  prince  of  Auguatenlnirg 
and  was  ttiongly  opposed  to  the  wsi  with  Austria.  During  iji« 
campaign  of  litA  be  received  the  omunaod  of  an  army  too- 
listing  of  four  array  corpa;  he  waa  agisted  by  CenenI  voa 
Bhimenihal,  as  chief  of  the  siaff,  but  look  a  very  active  part 
in  directing  the  di&cult  operationa  bv  which  his  army  foiigbt  ill 
way  Ihiough  the  mountains  mun  Sileaia  to  Bohania,  fjflb^ini 
four  engagemenia  in  three  days,  and  showed  tiiat  h*  poiaeved 
genuine  military  capacity.  In  the  decisive  batiieof  KHoiggiUa 
tlie  arrival  of  hia  army  on  the  held  of  battle,  alter  a  mvchof 
nearly  »>  m.,  aeciiied  the  victory.  During  Ihe  negotiation 
which  ended  the  war  he  gave  valuable  assistance  by  persuading 
the  king  to  acc^  Bismarck's  policy  aa  regards  peace  with  Austria. 


le  the  wl 


uf  Germany,  « 


he  paid  a  visi 

loluly.ud 

t^Kningoflh. 

SgeaCuial; 

He  played 

appointed  to 

command  \i 

±  Bismarck  proceedtiL  IniSdo 
le  ume  year  was  present  at  tha 
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GeaenI  BlumAitlul  igtlo  btinj  hit  chief  ftl  ibe  UbB;  hii  I 
iron  Iht  victory  of  WBrth,  loot  an  imporuat  pmt  in  th«  lutfic 
of  SnIiB,  and  later  in  ths  siege  of  Faiii.  The  papularily  he  won 
was  o[  political  service  in  prcpiring  the  wiy  foi  the  union  or 
North  and  South  Germany,  and  he  wai  the  loremoM  advocalt 
of  the  imperial  ideaal  the  Prussian  court.  During  the  yean  Ihal 
ftAIowed.hLtleopportuoily  for  political  atlivily  wasopcD  to  him. 
He  and  ttie  ciown  prinrest  took  a  great  Interest  iu  jut  and 
induMry,  especially  in  ilic  royaJ  museumi;  and  the  cxcBvaiion] 
conducted  at  OlympiK  tad  Pergamon  with  audi  great  resulli 
wetc  cbieSy  due  lo  bim.  The  crown  princcu  wu  a  keen  idvouu 
of  the  luBher  education  of  womec,  and  it  was  owing  lo  bei 
eieitiaiu  (hat  the  Victoria  Lyceum  at  Berlin  (wbich  wat  njimed 
■ftet  ba)  oas  foumted.  In  1878.  when  the  emperor  wu  in- 
opatiuted  by  the  shot  of  an  auauio,  the  prince  acted  for  aome 
Dioatha  as  regent.  His  palace  was  the  centre  of  all  that  wu  best 
in  the  Literary  and  learned  lodely  of  the  capitaL  flc  publicly 
ciproicd  his  disapproval  of  the  ailicks  on  the  Jews  in  1S78; 
sad  the  coalition  of  LiheraJ  parties  founded  in  1884  was  popularly 
koevD  as  the  "ctown  ptitie's  parly,"  hut  he  seiMpuloutiy 
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u  hit  father's  | 


forwaifl  to  with  grcAt  ht^  by  i 
fortunately  be  wai  s  Hacked  by  cancer  in  the  tbiwU ;  he  ipent  Ihe 
winter  of  iSSt-iSSS  at  Sui  Remo;  in  Januaty  iSSg  the  operalioa 
ol  tia«beolamy  had  to  heperfomul.  Ootbc  death  olbLi  father, 
which  look  fiiaa  00  the  glh  of  March,  be  at  once  journeyed  lo 
fieiila;  but  his  days  were  numbered,  and  be  came  to  the  throoe 

the  political  importance  which  would  olberwiic  have  aiiadied 
to  it,  Ibousb  it  waa  disfigured  by  a  vicious  outburst  o[  pvty 
paaston  in  which  the  names  of  tha  emperor  and  the  empttH  wcrr 
copstanlly  misused.  While  the  Liberals  hoped  the  emperor 
his  power  for  some  signal  declaration  of  policy,  the 
'  "■      ircfc  did  ■  ■     ■  ■ 

a  of  tlte  interior,  wbicb  cvuteii  his  resignation^  in  the 
diMiilHtiaa  of  boBoiua  he  choM  many  who  bekmged  to  daises 
tnd  parties  hitherto  eacluded  fram  coun  favour,  A  serious 
(filferenct  of  opinion  with  the  chancellor  regarding  the  proposal 


:n  Princ. 


prizKess  Victoria  of  Prusua  was  arranged  by 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  visited  Berlin  to  sec  bet  dying  son-in-law, 
He  eiiHnd  at  Potsdam  on  the  ijthof  June  tBS8,  af ter  a' lejjB  o( 
ninety-nine  days. 

Alter  the  empeior's  death  Professor  GeScken,  1  personal  friend, 
pgbliihed  in  the  DintuJu  Ria^sdutu  eitncti  trom  the  diary 
of  the  aown  prince  contalrdng  passages  which  iiliistrated  his 
dlflirencei  with  Bismarck  during  the  war  of  igjo.  The  object 
wis  to  injure  Bismarck's  reputation,  and  a  very  unseemly  diipulf 
enmed.  Bismarck  at  fir*t,  [n  a  letter  tddroeed  to  the  new 
emperor,  denied  the  authentidty  of  the  eitncis  on  the  groond 
that  they  were  unworthy  of  tlie  crown  prince,  GefFchen  was  tfavn 
ureated  and  Imprison^  He  had  nndoubledly  sfaown  that  he 
was  an  injudidoua  friend,  for  the  diary  proved  that  the  prince, 
in  hit  enthusiasm  for  German  unily,  hsd  sDowed  blmsilf  to  con- 
ifdei  pn>fecta  which  would  have  seriously  cornpromiied  the 
rebllons  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  Tie  ireatmeai  of  ibe  crown 
pitoce'B  nlneB  also  gave  rise  to  as  aciinoniout  cootroveny. 
It  uoae  from  the  fsa  that  as  early  is  Hay  1S8;  the  German 
physiciaiis  recognised  the  presence  of  canca  Id  tbe  thtoit,  but 
Sr  Morelt  Mackenzie,  the  English  spedtUtl  who  was  sbo  con- 
Mdted,  disputed  the  correctness  of  this  diagoosii,  and  advised 
that  tin  <¥>entioo  for  rcoKival  of  the  isryni,  which  they  bad 
KcomraeDded,  ahould  not  be  ondenakea.  Hit  idvke  was 
Kdlowed,  and  the  iMenncea  between  tbe  medlcml  men  wetr  made 
a  iXDaidenble  diiplay  of  nationti  and  political 


Tbe  aapnm  Vicioua.  who,  after  tbt  death  of  her  husband, 
waa  kaowa  u  tb*  onpni*  Frederick,  died  on  tbe  jtb  of  August 
tgoi  at  tbe  cutle  of  Ftiedridifcron.  Cionbers,  Dcai  Hombsig 


'.  d.  H.,  wbere  tb«  ipeu  ha  last  yean.    CH  tb*  e^pan't 

hUdreBtwo,PrinceSigiiniund(iS(i4-iJ«)  and  Prince WaWeioat 
1869-1879),  died  in  childhood.  He  Igft  1^0  soos,  William,  Us 
uccessor  as  emprror,  tnd  Henry,  who  aihipted  a  naval  ana. 
«  his  daughlets,  Ibeprinceat  Charlotte  was  mitried  10  Bernard, 
leieditary  prince  of  Melnmgoi;  the  princess  Viclork  (0  Prince 
idolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe;  the  princeu  Sophie  to  the  duke 
I  Sparta,  ctown  prince  of  Greece;  and  the  prinost  Uuxaretha 


FKEDIRICK  m,  {1171-1337),  king  of  Sldly,  ihttd  son"  of 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  aod  o[  Constance,  daughter  tl 
Manfred.  Pctli  died  in  1185,  leavifig  Aragon  to  his  eldot  ton 
AiphODSo,  and  Sicily  to  hit  lecood  son  Jaraet.  When  Alpbonso 
died  in  iiqi  James  became  king  of  Aiagon,  and  left  hit  brother 
Frederick  as  regent  of  Sldly.  ThewarbelweeotheAngtvinaand 
tbe  Aragonese  for  tbe  poMeaaion  of  Sicily  wu  siiQ  in  pn«reas, 
aod  although  the  AnganiBe  were  succoiful  ui  Italy  James's 
poitioB  in.  Spaio  be<UDe  very  insecure  to  internal  troubles 
and  French  attacks.  Peace  negotiations  were  begun  with  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou,  but  were  inlnrupted  by  the  successive  deaths  of 
two  popes;  at  last  under  tbe  auspices  cf  Boniface  Vlfl.  James 
concluded  i  shameful  treaty,  by  which,  In  eiehsnge  for  being  left 
undisturbed  In  Atagon  aiid  promised  pooesiion  of  Satdinla 
and  Corsica,  be  gave  up  Sidly  to  the  Church,  for  whom  it  was  to 
be  held  by  the  Aoieviis  (rig;).  The  Sidlianitdused  tobemade 
over  once  more  to  the  bated  French  whom  tbey  had  tipelled  in 
1181,  and  found  a  national  leader  in  tbe  legent  Frederick.  In 
vain  the  pc^  tried  to  bribe  him  with  promises  and  dignities; 
he  waa  determined  to  stand  by  hit  subjects,  and  wu  crowned 
king  by  the  noblca  at  Palem»ia  1196.  Young,  brave  and  band- 
soma,  be  won  the  love  and  devotioa  of  bis  people,  and  guided 
them  through  tbe  long  years  of  storm  and  stress  with  wisdom 
and  ability.  Although  the  lecond  Frederick  of  Sicily,  he  called 
himtelf  third,  being  tbe  third  son  of  King  Peter.  Ue  refoimed 
and  extended  the  powers  of  the  SiciUaia 
rhich  waa  composed  of  the  baiona,  tbe  preUtes 
uMi  ux  irpieaentatives  of  the  tnwna. 

His  refusal  to  comedy  with  the  pope'a  Injunctlona  led  to  a 
renews]  o(  the  war.  Frederick  landed  In  Calabria,  where  he 
seized  Kveial  towns,  encouiBged  revolt  In  Naples,  negotiated 
with  the  GhibeUines  of  Tiiscsny  and  Lombardy,  and  avisted 
tbe  boost  of  Cokinnisgslnsi  Pope  Boniface.  In  the  meanwhile 
James,  who  received  many  favoois  frCHB  (be  Church,  married  bit 
sister  Yolanda  10  Robert,  the  third  ton  of  Charles  Q.  Un- 
fortunstely  for  Frederick,  a  pan  of  the  Aiagonese  nobles  d 
Sicily  favoured  King  Jamea,  and  both  John  of  Prodtia  and 
■  0  di  Lauria,  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  the  Vespers,  went 
the  Angevlns,  and  tbe  latter  completely  ddeated  the 
Sicilian  flee  t  oS  Cape  Orlando.  Chaiies's  ions  Robert  aod  Philip 
landed  b  Sldly.  but  alter  capturing  Catania  wan  defeateU  bf 
Fndetick,  Philip  being  taktn  pnioDet  U'99),  while  sevinJ 
Calabriao  town*  were  upturod  by  the  Sidliant.  For  two  ysait 
lore  the  fighting  continued  with  varying  tuccaa,  twtil  Cbaila 
I  VaMi,  who  bad  been  tent  by  Bonikce  to  invade  Sidly,  was 
iited  to  sue  tor  peata,  hit  amy  being  dedmated  by  the  plague, 
nd  la  August  ijot  tbe  treaty  of  CalUbeUotts  w  ' 
■Wch  Fnderkk  w      "       "  '     '  '  ■"       '  ■"' 
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compcBsatioii  ebewhexe.  Boniface  tried  to  induce  King  Charles 
to  break  the  treaty,  but  the  latter  was  only  too  anidous  for 
peace,  and  finally  in  May  1303  the  pope  ratified  it,  Frederick 
agreeing  CO  pay  him  a  tribate. 

For  A  few  years  SicUy  enjoyed  peace,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reorganised.  But  on  the  descent  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII., 
Frederick  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  in  violation 
of  the  pact  ol  Calubellotta,  made  war  on  the  Angevins  again 
(13 13)  and  captured  Reggio.  He  set  saU  for  Tuscany  to  co- 
operate with  the  emperor,  but  on  the  lattei^s  death  (13 14)  he 
returned  to  Sidly.  Robert,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  U.  in 
1309,  made  several  raids  into  the  island,  which  suffered  much 
material  injury.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  13x7,  but  as  the 
Sicilians  helped  the  north  Italian  Ghibellines  in  the  attack  00 
Genoa,  and  Frederick  seized  some  Church  revenues  for  military 
.purposes,  the  pope  (John  XXIL)  ezcommum'cated  him  and 
placed  the  ishmd  under  an  interdict  (1331)  which  lasted  until 
1335.  An  Angevin  fleet  and  army,  under  Robert's  son  Charles, 
was  defeated  at  Palermo  by  Giovanni  da  Chiaramonte  in  1325, 
and  in  1326  and  1327  there  were  further  Angevin  raids  on  the 
island,  until  the  descent  into  Italy  of  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian  distracted  their  attention.  The  election  of  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  (1334),  who  was  friendly  to  Frederick,  promised 
a  respite;  but  after  fruitless  negotiations  the  war  broke  out  once 
more,  and  Chiaramonte  went  over  to  Robeit,  owing  to  a  private 
feud.  In  X337  Frederick  died  at  Patemione,  and  in  spite  of  the 
peace  of  Caltabellotta  his  son  Peter  succeeded.  Frederick's 
great  merit  was  that  during  his  idgn  the  Aragonese  dynasty 
became  thoroughly  national  and  helped  to  wc^  the  Sicilians 
into  a  united  people. 

Bibliography. — G.  M.  Mtra,  BMiografia  SiciUana  (Palermo, 
187s);  of  the  ooDtemporary  authorities  N.  Spedale's  "  Historia 
Sicula  "  (in  Muratori's  Script,  rer,  iuU.  x.)  is  the  most  iroporunc : 
for  the  first  years  of  Frederick's  rdga  see  M.  Amari,  La  Cuerra  del 
Vespro  SicUtoMo  (Florence,  1876),  and  F.  Lanzani,  Storia  dei  Comuni 
iudtani  (Milan,  1882);  for  the  latter  years  C.  Ctpolla.  Storia  deile 
HgHorie  italiam  (Milan.  1881);  also  Testa,  Vita  di  Ftderito  di 
StciUa,  (L.  V.) 

FREDERICK  L  (c.  1371-1440),  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  was  a  son 
of  Frederick  V.,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  and  first  came  into 
prominence  by  saving  the  life  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  1396.  In  1397  he  became  burgrave 
of  Nuremberg,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1398  he  shared 
Ansbach,  Bayrenth,  and  the  smaller  possessions  of  the  family, 
with  his  only  brother  John,  but  became  sole  ruler  after  his 
brother's  death  in  1430.  Loyal  at  first  to  King  Wenccslaus, 
the  king's  ne^ect  of  Gennany  drove  Frederick  to  take  part  in 
his  deposition  in  1400,  and  in  the  election  of  Rupert  IIL,  count 
palatine  o£  the  Rhine,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  the 
following  year.  In  1401  he  married  Elizabeth,  or  Elsa,  daughter 
of  Frederick,  duke  of  Bavaris-Landahut  (d.  2393),  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  family  and  other  feuds,  took  service  again 
with  King  Sigismund  in  1409,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels.  The  double  election  to  the  German 
throne  in  1410  first  brought  Frederick  into  relation  with  Brand^- 
burg.  Sigismund,  anxious  to  obtain  a  other  vote  in  the  electoral 
college,  i^>pointed  Frederick  to  exercise  the  Brandenburg  vote 
on  his  behalf,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforu  th^  Sigis- 
mund was  chosen  (jennan  king.  Frederick  then  paas^  some 
time  as  administrator  of  Bnuadenbufg,  where  he  restored  a 
certain  degree  of  order,  and  was  frnmally  invested  with  the 
dectorate  and  margraviate  by  Sigismund  at  Constance  on  the 
z8th  of  April  1417  (see  BiAMDBKBUKO).  He  took  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Hussites,  but  became  estranged  from  Sigismund 
when  in  1423  the  king  invested  Frederick  of  Wettin,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  with  the  vacant  electoral  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg. 
In  1427  he  sold  h|» rights  as  burgrave  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg, 
and  he  was  a  prom^ent  member  of  the  band  of  electors  who 
nought  to  impose  reforms  upon  Sigismund.  After  having  been 
an  unsucccaaftil  candidate  for  the  German  throne  in  1438, 
Frederick  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia  in  1440,  but  declined  the 
poofiMod  hooovr.    He  took  part  in  Che  election  of  Fred^dt  m. 


as  German  king  in  1440^  and  died  at  Radolsborg  on  the  atst  of 

September  in  the  same  year.    In  1 902  a  bronze  statue  was  erected 

to  his  memory  at  Friesack,  and  there  is  also  a  marble  one  of  the 

eleaor  in  the  "  Siegesallee  "  at  Berlin. 

See  A.  F.  Riedel,  ZeAn  Jakre  aus  dtr  Geschichtt  der  A  hnhtrren  dts 
prfussiscken  Kouigshauus  (Berlin,  1851):  E.  Brandenburg,  Kdnig 
Sigmund  und  KurjUrst  Fritdrich  I.  von  Brandenburg  (BerKo,  1891); 
and  O.  Franklin.  Die  deutscke  Polilik  Friedrichs  I.  KwfUrstm  «m. 
Brandenburg  (Berlia,  1851). 

FREDERICK  I.  (1425-1476),  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,' 

sumamed  "  the  Victorious,"  and  called  by  his  enemies  **  wicked 

Fritz,"  second  son  of  the  dector  palatine  Louis  III.,  was  bom 

on  the  ist  of  August  1425.    He  inherited  a  part  of  the  Palatinate 

on  his  father's  death  in  1439,  but  soon  surrendered  this  inherit* 

ance  to  his  elder  brother,  the  elector  Lojiis  IV.    On  his  brother's 

death  in  1449,  however,  he  became  guardian  of  the  young  elector 

Philip,  and  ruler  of  the  land.    In  1451  he  persuaded  the  Aobles  to 

recognize  him  as  elector,  on  condition  that  Philip  should  be  his 

successor,  a  scheme  which  was  disliked  by  the  emperor  Frederick 

III.   The  elector  was  successful  in  various  wars  with  neighbouring 

nxlers,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  band  of  princes  who 

formed  plans  to  secure  a  more  eflident  government  for  (jermony, 

and  even  discussed  the  deposition  of  Frederick  III.    Frederick 

himself  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  German  throne, 

but  the  jealousies  of  the  princes  prevented  any  decisive  action, 

and  soon  became  so  acute  that  in  1459  they  began  to  fight  among 

themselves.    In  alliance  ^th  Louis  IX.,  duke  of  Bavaria- 

Landshut,  Frederidc  gained  several  viaories  during  the  struggle, 

and  in  1462  won  a  decisive  battle  at  Seckenheim  over  Ulrich  V., 

count  of  Wttrttemberg.    In  1472  the  elector  married  Clara  Tott, 

or  Dett,  the  daughter  of  an  Augsburg  dtizen,  and  by  her  he  had 

two  sons,  Frederick,  who  died  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and 

Louis  (d.  1524),  who  founded  the  line  of  the  counts  of  Ldwensteia 

He  died  at  Hdddberg  on  the  x  2th  of  December  1476,  and  was 

succeeded,  according  to  the  compact,  by  his  nephew  Philip. 

Frederick  was  a  cultured  prince,  and,  in  spite  of  his  warlike 

career,  a  wise  and  intelligent  ruler.    He  added  largdy  to  the 

area  of  the  Pabtinate,  and  did  not  neglect  to  further  its  intemat 

prosperity. 

See  N.  Feeser,  Friedrich  der  Siegreieke,  Kmfirst  vm  der  PjeU 
(Neuburg,  1880):  C.  J.  Kx^xutc^  Gexkiehte des  Kmfirsteu  Friednckt 
1.  ten  der  PtaU  (Ldprie.  1765) ;  and  K.  Menzel,  KuffHrst  Friedriek 
der  Siegreiche  von  der  PJalt  (Munich,  1861). 

FREDERICK  IL  (1482-1  ss6),  sumamed  '*  the  Wise/'  elector 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  fourth  son  of  the  dector  Philip,  was  bom 
on  the  9th  of  December  4482.  Of  an  active  and  adventurous 
temperament,  he  fought  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1508, 
and  afterwards  served  the  Habsburgs  loyally  in  other  ways.  He 
worked  to  secure  the  dection  of  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  as  the  successor  of  Maximilian  in  1519;  fou^t  in 
two  campaigns  against  the  Turks;  and  being  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  emperor's  sisters, 
married  in  1535  Dorothea  (d.  1580),  daughter  of  Christian  IL* 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Danish  throne.  The  Habsbuigy 
piomised  their  aid  in  securing  this  crown  for  Frederick,  but,  Hke 
ntany  previous  promises  made  to  him,  this  came  to  nothing. 
Having  spent  his  time  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  incurred 
heavy  debts  on  account  of  his  expensive  tastes,  Frederick  became 
dector  palatine  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Louis  V.,  in  March 
1 544.  With  regard  to  the  religious  troubles  of  Germany,  he  took 
up  at  first  the  rMe  of  a  mediator,  but  in  1545  he  joined  die  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  and  in  2546  broke  definitdy  with  the  older 
Zaith.  He  gave  a  little  assistance  to  the  league  in  its  war  with 
Charles,  but  soon  submitted  to  the  emperor,  accepted  the 
Interim  issued  from  Augsburg  in  May  1548,  ai^  afterwards 
acted  in  hannony  with  Charles.  The  dector  died  on  the  26th  <A 
Februaiy  1556,  and  as  he  Idt  no  children  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Otto  Henry  (1502-1559).  He  was  a  great  hendactor 
to  the  university  of  Hdddberg. 

Frederick's  life.  Annates  de  vita  el  rebus  gesUs  Friderid  If.  OecteHs 
Palatini  (Frankfort,  1624),  was  written  by  his  secretary  Hubert 
Thomas  Leodios;  this  hit  been  translated  into  German  by  E.  voo 
Balow  (Breslau.  1840).  See  abo  Rott,  Friedritk  II,  see  dsr  FfyU 
umd  die  Rsfermatiem  (Heiddbetg.  1904). 
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IH.  Usx^isrfi),  Al0d  *'the  PloiuC  elector. 
p«iMiBft.tf  tbe  Riiiie»  ekiest  son.  <d  John  II.,  ooiiAl  paktine  of 
Siiiiniwiii  KM; bom  at  Simmtci  iM  the  Mth  of  Febniasy  1315* 
hLtS^ hb  JBaxriAd  Ma^  (^  H^Th  daughter  of  Caaimir,  prince 
o£SajBeathjaadi»tS4i>i>Miiiilyasaieiultof  thJaosMOB,  adopted 
tke  TrinfUfl  docttiiMBi' vlBdfc  iad  atrsady  made  considenble 
pmgiMa  in  the  EaladnaM^  He  Imd  in  comparative  obacurity 
md  puiMtj  onttl  i$S7*  .when  1m  became  count  palatine  of 
Simmciit  by  bis  latber'fl  daath,  ncceeding  his  kinsman,  Otto 
Hemy  (1301-9  s59>,a»dectorpa^tine  two  yean  latec  Although 
inelined  to  tbi6  views  of  Cal\dn  rather  than  to  those  of  Luther, 
the  new  doctor  sbofwed  great  anxiety  to  unite  the  Protestants; 
bat  when  tbeae  efforts  failed,  and  the  breach  between  the 
fotttfwm  ^  the  two  reformers  became  wider,  be  .definitely 
adopted  Calvinism.  This  fonn  of  faith  was  quickly  established 
ia  the  Paktbate;  in  its  interests  the  "  Heidelberg  Catechism  " 
Iras  drawn  up  in  15(3;  and  Catholics  and  Lutherans  were 
paneCHted  alike,  whtte  ^  cfaosches  were  denuded  of  all  their 
ocaamfCnts.  The  Lutheran  princes- wished  to  root  out  Calvinism 
ia  tke  Palatinate^  but  were  not  wiUing  to  exclude  the  eleaor  from 
the  benefits  oi  the  nHgious  peace  of  Augsburg,  which  were 
ronliiftd  to  the  adherents  of  the  coalcfsion  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
matter  came  before  the  diet  in  1566.  Boldly  defending  his  posi- 
tion, Frederick  refused  to  give  way  an  inch,  and  as.tbe  Lutherans 
wetaiinwilUag  to  proceed  to  extremities  the  emperor  MaximiUah 
IL  codd  only  warn  him  to  mend  bis  ways.  The  doctor  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Protestants  abroad,  whom,  rather  than 
tbo  Geiaaan  Ludietans,  he  regarded  as  his  co-reKgSonists.  He 
aided  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  insurgents  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  men  and  money;  one  of  his  sons,  John  Casimir 
(i  S43-1 592),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  French  wan  of  religk>n, 
wUle  another,  Christopher,  was  killed  in  tS74  fighting  for  the 
Dutch  at  Mookcr  Heath.  In  his  later  yfan  Frederick  failed 
in  his  efiforts  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Habsburg 
fomily  as  Roman  king,  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  "  ecclesi- 
astical resezvatioa  ".  clause  in  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  or  to 
obtain  security  for  Protestuits  in  the  territories  of  the  H>iritual 
pctaces.  He  was  assiduous  in  caring  for  the  material,  nu>ral  and 
educational  welfare  of  his  electorate,  and  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  university  of  Heidelberg  The  elector  died  at  Heidelberg  on 
the  a6th  of  Oaober  1576,  aitd  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sur- 
viving son,  Louis  (1539-1585),  who  had  offended  his  father  by 
adoptiiig  laitheranism. 

SeeA.KIuckhohn,  Fnetfrickdtr  Frommt  (Nfirdlingen,  1 877-1 879); 
and  Bri^e  Friedriths  dts  Frommm,  edited  by  Kluckhohn  (Bruns- 
wick, i86»-i872).   • 

FREDERICK  IV.  (i  574-1 6io)>  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
on^  surviving  son  of  the  elector  Louis  VI.,  was  bom  at  Amberg 
on  the  5th  of  March  1574.  His  father  died  in  October  i^> 
when  the  young  elector  came  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle  John  Casimir,  afi  ardent  Calvinist,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  ^hc  late  elector,  a  Lutheran,  had  his  nq;>hew  educated 
in  his  own  form  of  faith.  In  January  1592,  on  Ihedeath  of  John 
Casimir,  Frederick  undertook  the  government  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  continued  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Habsburgs,  and  co-operation  with  foreign 
Protestants.  He  was  often  in  communication  with  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  like  him  was 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  conclude  a  league  among  the  German 
Protestants,  while  he  sought  to  weaken  the  Habsburgs  by  refusing 
aid  for  the  Turkish  War.  After  many  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments the  Union  of  Evangeb'cal  Estates  was  actually  formed  in 
May  1608,  under  the  leadership  of  the  elector,  and  he  tooh  a 
prominent  part  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  union  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  September  .x6to,  Frederick 
was  very  extravagant,  and  liked  to  surround  himself  with  pomp 
and  luxury.  He  married  in  1593  Louise,  daughter  of  William 
the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick, 
the  elder  of  his  two  sons. 

See  M.  RStter.  Geschic1U«der'd*idschen  VnUm  (Sdiammusen,  18G7- 
t«73) :  and  L.  Hauseer,  G§sckichte  dtr  fkgHiuditm  Pfotk  (Ueidielberg, 


FBSDBBI^  V*  (XS96-1633),  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  elector  Frederick  IV.  by  his  wife^ 
Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Onnge» 
wu  bom  at  Amberg  on  the  i6th  of  August  1596.  He  became 
elector  on  his  father's  death  in  September  x6io,.  and  was  under 
the  guardianship  o£  hia  kinsman,  John  IL,  count  palatine  o£ 
Zweibrilckaii  (d.*  1635),  until  he  was  declared  of  age  in  July  1614. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  Frederick  had  married 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  English  king  James  I.,  in  February 
1(^13,  and  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
founded  by  his  father  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Protestants. 
In  16x9  he  steiH>od  into  a  larger  arena.  Before  this  date  the 
estates  of  Bohemia,  Protestant  in  empathy  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  rule  of  the  Habsburgs,  had  been  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  elector  palatine,  and  in  August  16x9,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  the  empeior  Matthias,  they  declared  his  successor, 
Ferdinand,  afterwards,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  deposed, 
and  chose  Frederick  as  their  king.  After  some  hesitation  the 
elector  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Christian  L,  prince  of  Anhalt 
(X568-X630),  and  other  sangiiinft  su|4M>rters,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  (m  tho  4th  of  November  1 61 9.  By 
this  time  the  emperor  Ferdinand  was  able  to  take  the  aggressive, 
wiule  Frederick,  disappointed  at  receiving  no  assistance  either 
from  En^^and  ot  from,  the  Unmn,  had  few  soldien  and  little 
money.  Consequently  on  the  8th  of  November,  four  days  after 
his  coronation,  his  fbsces  were  easily  routed  by  the  imperial  army 
under  Tilly  at  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague,  and  his  short  reign,  in 
Bohemia  ended  abruptly.  Soon  afterwards  the  Palatinate  was 
overrun  by  the  Spaniards  and  Bavarians,  and  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  dislo<ise  them,  Frederids,  called  in  derision  the 
*'  Winter  King."  sought  lefuge  in  the  Netherlands.  Having 
been  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  his  electorate- was  given  in 
X623  to  Masimilian  L  of  Bavaria,  who  also  received  the  electoral 
dignity. 

The  remainder  of  Frederick's  Itfe  was  spent  in  OQii4>arativo 
obscurity^  although  his  restoratiim  was  a  constant  subject  of 
discussion  among  European  dij^omatists.  He  died  at  Mains  on 
the  igtii  of  November  1632,  having  had  a  large  family,  among 
his  chQdren  being  Charles  Louis  (16x7-1680),  who  regained  the 
Palatinate  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  X648,  and  Sophia, 
who  married  Ernest  Augustus,  afterwards  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  was  the  mother  of  George  I.,  kii^  of  Great  Britain.  His 
third  SOD  was  Prince  Rupert,  the  hero  of  the  English  dvil  war, 
and  another  son  was  Prince  Maurice  (X630-X652),  who  also 
assisted  fab  tinde  Charles  L  during  the  dvil  war.  Having  sailed 
with  Rupert  to  the  West  Indies,  Maurice  was  lost  at  sea  in 
September  x65a. 

In  ad£ei(m  to  the  mtmeious  works  which  treat  of  the  outbseak 
of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  aee  A.  Gtnddy.  Frudrich  V,vonder  FfaU 
(Prague.  1804);  J.  Krebe,  Die  PolUik  der  eoangigliscktn  Union  im 
Jakre  t6i8  (Breslaa.  1890-1901);  M.  Ritter.  **  Fricdrich  V.,"  in  the 
ABgememe  deuttehe  Btoarapkie,  Band  vii.  (Ldpsig.  1878);  and 
Deutsdu  Liederaufdtn  WiMttrk9mi,^cditmi  by  tL  mUcao  (mgue» 
X899). 

FREDERICK  L  (136^x438),  suxnamed  "the  Wariike," 
elector  and  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick 
"  the  Stem,"  count  of  Osterland,  and  Catherine,  dau^ter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  VIII.,  count  of  Coburg.  He  was  bom  at  Alteni- 
burg  on  the  S9th  of  March  X369,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  WetUn.  When  his  father  died  in  1381  some  trouble  uose 
over  the  family  possessions,  and  in  tbefdlowiiig  year  an  arrange* 
ment  was  made  by  which  Frederick  and  his  bnathen  sbared 
Meissen  and  Thuringia  with  their  UBdes  Balthasar  and  WiUSam. 
Frederick's  brother  George  died  in  140s;  and  hia  undo  WilBam 
in  X407.  A  further  dispute  then  aroea,  but  in  14x0  a  trcaiy  wa» 
made  at  Nanmburg,  when  Frederick  and  his  bAAher  WiiUa« 
added  the  northern  part  of  Meiasm  to  thdr  lands;  and  ia 
X435  the  death  of  William  left  Fiederick  sals  tukr.  In  tho 
German  town  war  of  138$  he  assisted  Prsderidk  V.  of  Hehen- 
zoUera,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  1391  did  the  same  for  the 
Teutonic  Order  against  Ladislaus  V.,  king  of  Poland  and  prince 
of  Lithuania.  He  supported  Rupert  IIL,  eleclor  prktine  of  the 
Rhine,  in  his  struggle  v4th,  King  Wencoslaus  for  the  German 
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throne,  probably  becaose  Weneeslaus  refuted  to  fdil  a  promike 
to  give  him  his  rister  Anna  in  marriage.  The  danger  to  Germany 
from  the  Husatet  induced  Fred^idc  to  aUy  himself  with  the 
perman  and  Bohemian  king  Sigismund;  and  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  war  against  them,  during  the  eartie^  years  of  which 
he  met  with  comidenible  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise  Frederick  spent  large  sums  of  money,  for  which  he 
lecdved  various  places  in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere  fai  pledge 
from  Sigismund,  who  further  rewarded  him  in  January  1425  with 
the  vacant  electoral  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg;  and  Frederick's 
form^  investiture  followed  at  Ofen  on  the  xst  of  August  1415. 
Thus  spurred  to  renewed  efforts  against  the  Hussites,  the  elector 
was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  German  princes  to  aid  him  £■ 
prosecuting  this  war  when  the  Saxon  army  was  almost  annihilated 
at  Aussig  on  the  i6th  of  August  1426.  Returning  to  Saxony, 
Frederick  died  at  Altenburg  on  the  4th  of  January  1428,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Mdssen.  In  1402  he  married  Catherine 
of  Bnmswick,  by  whom  he  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
In  1400,  in  conjunction  with  liis  brother  William,  he  founded 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  for  the  benefit  of  German  students  who 
had  j  ust  left  the  university  of  Prague.  Frederick's  in)p(^tance  as 
an  historical  figure  arises  from  his  having  obtained  the  electorate 
of  Saxe-Wlttenberg  for  the  house  of  Wettin,  and  transformed 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen  into  the  territory  which  afterwards 
became  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  addition  to  the  king  of 
Saxony,  the  sovereigns  of  Bn^^ind  and  of  the  Belgians  are  his 
direct  descendants. 

Thet«  is  a  life  of  Frederick  by  G.  Spalatin  la  the  Scriplorts  nnm 
Ctrmanicarwn  pntcipue  Saxonicarumt  Band  ii^  edited  by  1.  B. 
Mencke  (Leipzig.  1738-1730).  See  also  C  W.  Bdtt^  and  Th. 
Flatne,  CescHUiue  dis  KursUiales  und  Kdnirreicks  Sachsen  (Ootha. 
1967-^873) :  and  J.  G.  Horn.  Ldttns-  uni  HddenetstkickU  Frie- 
dficks  d§s  Streitbaren  (Leipzig,  1733). 

PBBDBRICK  U.  (1411-1464),  called  "the  Mild,"  elector  and 
duke  of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederick  I.,  was  bom 
on  the  a2nd  of  Augost  141 1 .  He  succeeded  his  father  a»  elector 
in  1428,  but  shared  the  family  lands  with  hit  three  brothers, 
and  was  ait  once  engaged  in  defending  Saxony  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Hussites.  Freed  from  these  enemieft  about  1433,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  increasing  his  possessions,  he  obtained 
the  burgraviate  of  Mdasen  in  1439,  and  some  part  of  Lower 
Lusatia.  after  a  struggle  with  Brandenburg  about  the  same  time. 
In  1438  it  was  dedded  that  Frederick,  and  not  his  rival,  Bernard 
IV.,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  was  entitled  to  exercise  the  Saxon 
electoral  vote  at  the  elections  for  the  German  throne;  and  the 
elector  then  aided  Albert  H.  to  secure  this  dignity,  perfarming 
4  Similar  service  for  his  own  brother-in-law,  Frederick,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  two  years  later.  Family  affairs, 
meanwhile,  occupied  Fkrederick's  attention.  One  brother, 
Henry,  having  died  in  1435,  and  another,  Sigismund  (d.  1463), 
having  entered  the  churdi  and  become  bishop  of  Wtirzburg, 
Frederick  and  bis  brother  WUliam  (d.  1482)  were  the  heirs  of  ihecr 
childless  cousin,  Frederick  "  the  Peaceful,"  who  ruled  Thuringia 
and  other  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  Wettins.  On  his  death  in 
1440  the  brothers  divided  Frederick's  territory,  but  thb  arrange- 
ment was  not  satisfactory,  and  war  broke  out  between  them  in 
1446.  Both  combatanu  obuined  extraneous  aid,  but  after  a 
desolating  struggle  peace  was  made  in  January  1451,  when 
William  received  Thuringia,  and  Frederick  Altenburg  and  other 
districts.  The  remainder  of  the  elector's  rdgn  was  uneventful, 
and  he  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  7th  of  September  1464.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret  (d.  i486),  daughter  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Siyria, 
he  left  two'sons  and  four  daughters.  'In  July  1455  ocairwd  the 
celebrated  Frimenrmih^  the  attempt  of «  knight  named  Kunz  von 
KaufuBgen  (d.  1455)  to  abduct  Frederick's  two  sons,  Ernest 
and  Albert.  Having  carried  them  off  from  Altcnbarg,  Kunz  was 
making  his  way  to  Bohemia  when  the  plot  was  accidentally 
discovered  and  the  princes  restored. 

See  W.  Schftfer,  Dtr  J/mUm  vor  KUkmi  <l9s5):  J-  OsrKiorf. 
BuA^  AkttnstMckt  tur  Cesckickie  da  sdcUucMtn  rrinwenraubu 
085^);  and  T.  Carlyle,  CriUcal  and  MisuUaneoui  Essays,  vol.  iv. 
(London,  ^99). 

FRBDBRICK  HI.  (1463-1525),  called  "  the  Wise,"  elector  of 
Saxony,  ddest  son  of  Ehie^.  slectof  of  Saxony,  and  Elizabeth, 


daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria-Munich  (d.  i$oI^  was  bora 
at  Torgau,  and  succeeded  his  fatther  as  elector  in  i486.  Pf^flirtny 
the  government  of  Sawny  in  his  own  hands,  he  sfaased  the  other 
poncsiions  of  his  fami^  with  his  brother  Jbhi^  called  **  tho 
Stedfast "  <r46S-i533).  Frederick  was  among  the  priocet  who 
pressed  the  need  of  reform  upon  the  German  king  Mufailkit  L 
jn  .X495>  and  in  1500  be  beome  president  of  the  newly^onBcd 
councft  of  regency  (RtUksregmeni),  He  took  a  gentdne  interest 
in  learning;  was  a  friend  of  C^eorg  Spalatin;  Bad  in  1503 
founded  the  uaivenity  of  Wittenberg,  whore  he  appoiatedXvtfacr 
and  Mdanchthon  to  professorships.  In  1493  he  bad  -gone  at  a 
pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  but,  although  he  remained  thro^iout  lifii  an 
adherent  of  the  older  faith,  he  seems  to  have  been  draws  into 
sympathy  with  the  reformers,  probably  through  his  conimion 
wHh  the  nnivenity  of  Wittenberg.  In  1520  he  refused  to  put 
into  execution  the  papal  bull  wUch  ordered  Luther's  wiitiiigi 
to  be  burned  and  the  reformer  to  be  put  under  rcstnint  or  iCDi 
to  Rome;  and  in  r$9x,  after  Luther  had  been  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban  by  the  diet  at  Worms,  the  elector  caoMd  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  castle  at  the  Wartburg,  and  afterwards  protected 
hhn  while  he  attadced  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  In  f  519^ 
Frederick,  who  alone  among  the  electors  refused  to  be  brfbed 
by  the  rival  candidates  for  the  imperial  throne,  dedined  to  bee 
candidate  for  this  high  dignity  himself,  and  assisted  to  seoue 
the  election  of  Chmies  V.  He  died  unmarried  at  Langa«,  near 
Annaberg,  on  the  5th  of  May  1525^ 

See  G.  Spalatin.  Das  Uben  tad  dm  ZtUtttckida$  Friakkks  da 
Wtistn,  edited  by  C  G.  Neadecker  and  L.  Prdler  (Jena,>  iSfti); 
M.  M.  TutzBchmann,  Priedrick  der  Weisc,  Kurfursl  von  Saaisen 
(Grimma,  18^) ;  and  T.  Koldc,  Friedtichjitr  Weise  und  die  AnfAnge 
dtr  Rehrmatton  (Erlangen,  1881). 

FRfiOmCR,  a  city  and  the  county^eat  of  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,U.S.  A.,  on  Carroll's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Monocacy, 
6f  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  from  Baltimore  and  45  m.  N.W.  from 
Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  8193;  (1900)  9296,  of  whom  1533 
were  ncgrofs;  (1910  census)  10,4x1.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltl* 
more  &  Ohio  and  the  Northern  Central  railways,  and  by  two 
interurban  electric  lines.  Immediately  surrounding  it  li  the 
rich  farming 'land  of  the  Monocacy  valley,  but  from  a  <fistance 
it  appears  to  be  completely  shut  in  by  picturesque  hills  and 
mountAins;  ta  the  E.,  the  Linga  ore  Hills;  to  the  W.,  Catoctln 
Mountain;  and  to  the  S.,  Si^ar  Loaf  Mountain.  It  is  buIlT 
for  the  most  part  of  brick  and  stone.  Frederick  is  the  seat  of  the 
Maryland  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Frederick  (1893;  forracriy  the  Frederick  Female 
Seminary,  opened  in  1843),  which  in  1907-1908  had  212  students, 
121  of  whom  were  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  Francis  Scott 
Key  and  Roger  Brooke  Taney  were  buried  here,  and  a  beautiful 
monimient  erected  to  the  memory  of  Key  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  Mount  Olivet  cemetery.  Frederick  has  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
its  industries  including  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  bricks,  brtishes,  leather  goods  and 
hosiery.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
l>.937.92i,  being  34*7%  more  than  in  1900.  The  munidpaUty 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  dectric-lighting  plant. 
Frederick,  so  named  in  honour  of  Frederick  Calvert,  son  and 
afterward  successor  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  was  settled 
by  Germans  in  1733,  and  was  laid  out  as  s  town  in  1745,  but  was 
not  incorporated  until  1817.  Here  in  1755  General  Breddock 
prepared  for  his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  at 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg).  During  the  Civil  War  the  dty  was 
occupied  on  different  occasions  by  Unionists  and  Confederates, 
and  was  ma*  famous  b^  Whittier's  poem  "  Barbara  Frietchic." 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  I.  (1750-1827),  king  of  Saxony, 
son  of  the  elector  Frederick  Cliristian,  was  bom  at  Dresden  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1750.  He  succeeded  his  father  under  the 
guardianship  of  Prince  Xavier  in  1763,  and  was  declared  of  age 
in  1768.  In  the  following  year  (January  17,  1769)  he  married 
Princess  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Zwci- 
brOcken,  by  whom  be  had  only  one  child,  Princess  Augusta 
(born  June  31,  1782).    One  of  bis  chief  aims  was  the  reductien 
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of  taaetand  bnpoBtt  tnd  o^  the  array.  ■  He  wts  alwajrs  tttcindy 
metbodkal  and  cooKieatiotfs,  and  a  good  esomple  to  aH  hb 
officials,  whence  his  surname  "  the  Just."  On  account  of  the 
claims  of  his  mother  on  the  inheritance  of  her  bfother,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  be  sided  with  Fxtderick  the  Great  in  the  short 
Bavarian  succession  war  of  1773  against  Austria.  At  the  peace 
of  Tcschen,  whicbcooduded  the  war,  he  received  6  million  florins, 
which  he  employed  partly  inirgsinfng  those  parts  flf  his  kingdom 
which  had  beea  lost,  and  partly  in  favour  of  his  relatives.  In 
1785  he  joined  the  league  ol  German  princes  (DwiaduF  PUrtUm^ 
bimd)  formed  by  Prussia,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  neutrality. 
Thus  he  remained  neutral  during  thequanel  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  1790.  In  the  following  year  he  declined  the 
down  of  Poland.  He  refused  to  join  the  league  against  France 
(February  7, 1792),  but  when  war  was  dechued  his  duty  to  the 
Empire  necessitated  his  taking  part  in  it.  Even  after  the  peace 
of  Basel  (April  5,  1795)  hie  continued  the  war.  But  when  the 
French  army,  dining  the  following  year,  advanced  into  the  heart 
€4  (krmany,  he  was  compelled  by  (lateral  Jouidan  to  retreat 
(Angsst  13,  1796).  He  mainraiwd  hb  neutrality  during  the 
war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1805,  but^in  the  folbwing 
year  he  jomed  Prussia  againtf  France.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at 
Posen  (December  11,  1806),  and,  asfinming  the  title  of  king, 
he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  he  did  not  alter 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  his  new  kingdom.  After 
the  peace  ol  Tilsit  (July  9,  1807)  he  was  created  by  Napoleon 
grand-duke  of  Warsaw,  but  his  sovereignty  of  Poland  was  little 
more  than  nominaL  There  was  a  kind  of  friendship  between 
Ftcderick  Augustus  and  Napoleon.  In  1809  Frederick  Augustus 
fought  with  him  against  Austria.  On  several  occasions  (1807, 
1812,  1813)  Napoleon  was  entertained  at  Dresden,  and  when, 
on  his  return  from  his  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  he  passed 
through  Saxony  by  Dresden  (December  z6,  idia),  Frederick 
Augustus  remained  true  to  his  friend  and  aUy.  It  wasonly  during 
April  i8r3  that  he  made  overtures  to  Austria,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  side  of  the  Frendk  He  returned 
to  Dresden  on  the  loth  of  May  and  was  present  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  August  26  and  27,  in  which  Napoleon's  army  and  his 
own  were  defeated.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AHies  after  their 
entry  into  Leipzig  on  the  19th  of  October  1813;  and,  although 
he  regained  his  freedmn  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was 
compiled  to  give  up  the  northern  port — three-fifthsr-of  his 
kingdom  to  Prussia  (May  21,  1814).  He  entered  Dresden  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  was  enthusiast icnHy  welooaed  by  bis 
people.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  repairing  the 
damages  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  In  developing  the 
agrxcdtmal,  commercial  and  Industrial  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
reik>cming  the  administration  of  justice,  establishing  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  encoiuraging  art  and  sdeace 
^bd  promoting  education.  He  had  a  spedoA  interest  in  botany, 
.  and  originated  the  beautiful  park  at  Pillnlts.  .  His  reign  througb- 
oot  was  characterised  by  justice,  probity,  moderation  and 
prudence.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1827. 


BmLiOGRaPHV.— The  earlier  livts,  by  C  E.  Weiae  (1S11),  A.  L. 
Hemnann  (1807).  Potits  (i8i^),  are  mere  panegyric*.  On  the  other 
side  see  Flathe  in  AUgtmant  dtuUcbt  Bhzrapkie,  and  B6ttiger* 
Flathc.  History  of  Saxony  (2nd  ed^  1867  flfj.  vols.  li.  and  iii.;  A. 
Bonnefons,  Un  AUii  de  riaboUon,  Fridiric  Autuste,  premier  rot  ie 
S€X€ .  .  .  (Paris,  1902) :  Fritz  Friedrich,  PciUik  SSuktens  tSor- 
tS^  (1898);  P.  RaMnana.  Offmtiicka  Mwumg  .  .  .  iSo6^t9ts 
(190a).  There  are  many  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Saxon  Question 
and  on  Frederick  Augustus  during  the  years  1814  and  1815.  {}.  Hk.) 

PRBDBRICK  AUeUSVUS  U.  (1797-1854),  king  of  Saxony, 
eUest  son  of  Prince  Maiimfljpn  and  of  Caroline  Maria  Theresa 
of  Parma,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  May  1797.  The  unsettled 
times  in  which  his  youth  was  passed  neeenkated  his  frequent 
change  of  residence,  but  cue  was  nevertheless  taken  that  his 
education  should  not  be  Interrupt^,  and  he  also  acquired, 
through  his  journeys  in  foreign  stattt  (Switxerland  1818,  Monte- 
negro 1838,  England  and  Scotland  1844)  and  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  eminence,  a  special  tas^e  for  art  and  for  natural 
He  was  himself  a  good  landscape-painter  and  bad  a  fine 


collection  of  engravings  on  copper.  He  was  twice  married-^ 
in  1819  (October  7)  to  the  duchess  Caroline,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria  (d.  May  22,  1832),  and  in 
1833  (April  4)  to  Mjuia,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria. 
There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage.  During  the  govern* 
mettt  of  his  uncles  (Frederick  Augustus  L  and  Anthony)  he 
took  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  though  he 
was  the  sole  heir  to  the  crown.  In  1830  a  rising  in  Dresden  led 
to  his  being  named  joint  regent  of  the  kingdom  along  with  King 
Anthony  on  the  13th  of  September;  and  in  this  position  his 
popularity  and  his  wise  and  liberal  reforms  (for  instance,  in 
arranging  public  audiences)  speedily  quelled  all  discontent. 
On  the  6th  of  Jone  1836  he  succeeded  his  uncle.  Though  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with  enlightened  iibcr^ty 
Saxony  did  not  escape  the  political  storms  which  broke  upon 
(jermaoy  in  1848.  He  elected  Liberal  ministers,  and  he  was  at 
first  in  favour  of  the  programme  of  Cjcrman  unity  put  forward 
at  Frankf<^  but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  democratic 
constitution  of  the  German  parliament.  .  This  attitude  led  to 
the  insurrection  at  Dresden  in  IVIay  1849,  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  help  of  Prussian  troops.  From  that  time  onward  his 
reign  was  tranquil  and  prosperous.  Later  Coimt  Beust,  leader 
of  the  Austrian  and  feudal  party  in  Saxony,  became  his  principal 
minister  and  guided  his  polic^y  on  most  occasions.  His  death 
occurred  accidentally  through  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage 
near  Brennbiihel,  between  Imst  and  Wenns  in  Tirol  (August  9, 
1854).  Frederick  Augustus  devoted  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  made  botanical  excursions  into  different 
countries,  and  Flora  Karimbadeniis,  9der  PflcraeH  und  Gcbirgs- 
arlen^  gesommdi  und  AcfcArtcAen^.  written  by  him,  was  published 
at  Prague  by  Kedier^  X837. 

See  BOtti^-Flathe;  History  of  Saxony,  vol.  liL ;  R.  Freiherr  von 
Fricsen«  EnnHerungen  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  i8^p>;  F.  F.  Graf  von 
Beust.  Ata  drei-viertd  Jahrhundvl<n  (2  vols.,  1887);  Flathe,  In 
Allg.  deulsche  Biogr.  "  (j.  Hn.) 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  (FRIEDRICH  KARL  NIKOUUS)^ 
Prince  (1828-1885),  Prussian  general  field  marshal,  son  of  Princo 
Charles  of  Prussia  and  grandson  of  King  Frederick  William  IIL^ 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  2otb  of  March  1828.  He  was  educated 
for  the  army,  which  he  entered  on  his  tenth  bhthday  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  14th  Foot  Guards.  He  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1844,  and  in  1846  entered  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he 
stayed  for  two  years,  being  accompanied  throughout  by  Major 
von  Roon,  afterwards  the  famous  war  minister.  In  1848  he 
became  a  compare  commander  in  his  regiment,  and  soon  after- 
wards served  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
von  Wrangcl,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Schleswig  (April  i^^ 
1 848).  Later  in  1848  he  became  RUimeistcr  in  the  Garde  du  Corps 
cavalry  regiment,  and  in  1849  major  in  the  Guard  Hussars. 
In  this  year  the  prince  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Baden  insurgents,  and  was  wounded  at  the  action  of  Wiesenthal 
while  leading  a  desperate  charge  against  entrenched  infantry. 
After  this  experience  the  wild  courage  of  his  youth  gave  place 
to  the  unshakable  resolution  which  afterwards  characterized 
the  prince's  generalship.  In  1852  he  became  colonel,  and  in 
1854  maJOT-general  and  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  Iwought  closely  in  touch  with  General  von 
ReyheTk  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  with  Moltke.  Ho 
married,  in  the  same  year.  Princess  Marie  Anne  of  Anhalt.  In 
1857  he  became  commander  of  the  xst  Guard  Infantry  division, 
but  very  shortly  afterwards,  on  account  of  disputes  concerned 
with  the  training  methods  then  iniorce,  he  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment. 

In  1858  he  visited  France,  where  he  minutely  investigated 
the  state  of  the  French  army,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  recalled,  for  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco-Austrian 
War,  Prussia  mobilised  her  forces,  and  Frederick  Charles  was 
made  a  divisional  commander  in  the  XI.  army  corps.  In  this 
post  he  was  given  the  liberty  of  action  which  had  previously  been 
denied  to  him.  About  this  time  (i860)  the  prince  gave  a  lecture 
to  the  officers  of  his  command  on  the  French  annv  and  its 
methods,  the  substance  of  which  (,Eine  mUitdrisckt  Dtnksckriji 
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von  P.  F.K.,  Frankfort  on  Main,  x86o)  wascirculaled  more  widdy 
than  the  Author  intended,  and  in  the  French  translation  gave 
rise  to  much  indignation  in  France.  In  1861  Frederick  Charles 
became  general  of  cavalry.  He  was  then  commander  of  the  111. 
(Brandenburg)  army  cor|>s.  This  post  he  held  from  i860  to  1870, 
except  during  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866,  and  in  it  he  dis- 
played his  real  qualities  as  a  troop  leader.  His  self-imposed 
task  was  to  raise  the  military  spirit  of  his  troops  to  the  highest 
possible  level,  and  ten  years  of  his  continuous  and  thorough 
training  brought  the  III.  corps  to  a  pitch  of  real  efficiency  which 
the  Guard  corps  alone,  in  virtue  of  its  special  recruiting  powers^ 
slightly  surpassed.  Prince  Frederick  Charles'  work  was  tested 
to  the  full  when  von  Alvensleben  and  the  ILL  corps  engaged  the 
whole  French  army  on  the  i6th  of  August  1870.  In  1864  the 
prince  once  more  fought  against  the  Danes  under  his  okl  leader 
*'  Papa  "  WrangeL  The  Prussian  contingent  under  Frederick 
Charles  fcnrmed  a  corps  of-  the  allied  army,  and  half  of  it  was 
drawn  from  the  III.  corps.  After  the  storming  of  the  Dfl|H>el  lines 
the  prince  succeeded  Wrangel  in  the  supreme  conunand,  with 
Lieutenant- General  Freiherr  von  Moltke  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
These  two  great  soldiers  then  planned  and  brilliantly  carried  out 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Alsen,  after  which  the  war  came  to  an 
end. 

In  1866  came  the  Seven  Weeks*  War  with  Austria.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  was  appointed  to  command  the  I.  Army, 
which  he  led  throu^  the  mountains  into  Bohemia,  driving 
before  him  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  to  the  upper  Elbe,  where 
on  the  3rd  of  July  took  place  the  decbive  battle  of  KOm'ggrStz  or 
Sadowa^  This  was  brought  on  by  the  initiative  of  the  leader 
of  the  I.  Army,  which  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  until 
the  advance  of  the  II.  Army  turned  the  Austrian  fbnk.  After 
the  peace  he  returned  to  the  III.  army  ooips,  which  he  finally 
left,  in  July  1870,  when  appointed  to  command  the  II.  German 
Army  in  the  war  with  France.  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  advance 
the  prince's  ruthless  energy  led  to  much  friction  between  the 
I.  and  II.  Armies  (see Frakco-German  Was),  wMlehis  strategical 
mistakes  seriously  embarrassed  the  great  headquarters  staff. 
The  advance  of  the  11.  Army  beyond  the  Saar  to  the  Moseile 
and  from  that  river  to  the  Meuse  di^>layed  more  energy  than 
careful  strategy,  but  herein  at  least  the  "  Red  Prince  "  (as  he 
was  called  from  the  colour  of  his  favourite  hussar  uniform) 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  king's  headquarters  on  the 
one  band  and  the  feelings  of  the  troops  on  the  other.  Then  came 
the  discovery  that  the  French  were  not  in  front,  but  to  the  right 
rear  of  the  11.  Army  (August  x6).  Alvensleben  with  the  III. 
corps  held  the  French  to  their  ground  at  Vionvflle  while  the  prince 
hurried  together  his  scattered  forces.  He  himself  directed  with 
superb  tactical  skill  the  last  efforts  of  the  Germans  at  Vionville, 
and  the  victory  of  St  Privat  on  the  i8th  was  due  to  his  leadership 
(see  Metz),  which  shone  all  the  more  by  contrast  with  the  failures 
of  the  I.  Army  at  Gravclotte.  The  prince  was  left  in  command  of 
the  forces  which  blockaded  Bazaine  in  Metz,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  place  and  of  the  last  remaining  fidd  army  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  general  ficW 
marshal,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  II.  Army  was  despatched 
to  aid  in  crushing  the  newly  organized  army  of  the  French 
republic  on  the  Loire.  Here  again  he  retrieved  strategical  errors 
by  energy  and  tactical  skVH,  and  his  work  was  in  the  end  crowned 
by  the  victory  of  Le  Mans  on  the  1 2th  of  January  1871.  Of 
all  the  subordinate  leaders  on  the  German  side  none  enjoyed  a 
greater  and  a  better  deserved  repuUtion  than  the  Red  Prince. 

He  now  became  inspector-general  of  the  3td  **army  infection," 
and  a  little  later  inspector  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  latter  post  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  <3ermAn  cavalry  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  manoeuvre  and  general  training  which  it  gradually 
attamod  in  the  years  after  the  war.  He  never  ceased  to  improve 
his  own  soldierly  qualities  by  further  study  and  by  the  conduct  of 
manoeuvres  on  a  laige  scale.  His  sternness  of  character  kept 
him  aloof  from  the  court  and  from  hb  own  family,  and  be  tpeai 
his  Fei^tre  months  chiefly  on  his  various  country  estates.  In 
1872  and  in  1882  he  travelled  m  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near 
East.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  June  1885  at  Klein- Glienicke 


nekr  Berlin,  and  was  buried  at  the  adjacent  chuich  M  NikollkM** 
His  third  dau^ter^  Princess  Louise  Maigwreta,  was  manriedi. 
in  March  i879>  to  the  duke  of  Connaught. 

FRBDERICK  HENRY  (1584-1647),  pnnce  of  Orange,  the 
youngest  chiU  of  William  the  Silent,  was  bom  at  Ddf t  about . 
sbc  months  before  his  father's  assassinatioQ  00  the  39th  of  January 
1584.  His  mother,  Louise  deCoUgny,  was  daughter  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  leader.  Admiral  de  Colig^,  and  was  the  fourth  wUt 
of  William  the  Silent.  The  boy  was  tcained  to  arms  by  his  elder 
brother,  Maivice  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  bb  age.. 
On  the  death  of  Manrice  in  1625,  Frederick  Henry  succeeded 
him  in  his  paternal  dignities  and  estates,  and  also  in  the  stadt- 
holderates  of  the  five  provinces  of  Holland,  ZeeUnd,  Utrecht, 
Overysd  and  Gddeiiand,  and  in  the  important  posts  of  captaia 
and  admiral-general  of  the  Union.  Frederick  Henry  ptored 
hhnself  scarcdy  inferior  to  his  brother  as  a  general,  and  a  far 
more  capable  statesman  and  politician.  During  twenty-two 
years  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  in  his  time  the  power  of  the  stadtholderate  reached  its  highest 
point.  The ''  Period  of  Frederick  Heniy ,"  as  it  is  usually  styled 
by  Dutch  writers,  is  generally  acooottted  the  gokfeu  age  of  the 
republic.  It  was  marked  by  great  military  and  navai  triumphs, 
by  wwld-wlde  markime  and  commercial  expansion,  and  by  a^ 
wonderful  outburst  of  activity  in  the  dainains<rf  art  and  hteralure. 
The  chief  military  expknts  of  Frederick  Hcwy  were  the  sieges 
and  captvres  of  Hcrtogenbesch  in  1629,  of  Maastricht  in  1651, 
of  Breda  in  i<$37,  of  Sas  van  Ghent  in  1644,  and  of  Httkt  in  164S- 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  administration  the  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain  had  been  the  pivot  of  Frederick  Henry's 
foreign  policy,  but  in  his  last  years  he  sacrificed  the  French 
alliance  for  the  sake  of  concluding  a  sq>arate  peace  with  Spain,, 
by  n^ich  the  United  Provhioes  obtained  from  that  power  all  the 
advantages  for  which  they  had  for  eighty  years  been  contending. 
Frederick  Henry  died  on  the  X4th  of  March  1647,  and  was  boned 
with  great  pomp  beside  his  father  and  brother  at  Delft.  The 
treaty  of  MUnster,  ending  the  long  struggle  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards,  was  not  actually  signed  until  the  aotb  of 
January  1648,  the  illn«B  and  death  of  the  stadtholder  having 
caused  a  deUy  in  the  negotiations.  Frederick  Henry  was  married 
in  1625  to  Amalia  von  Solms,  and  left  <me  son,  WilUaai'  IL  of 
Orange,  and  four  daughters. 

Fsederick  Henry  left  an  account  of  his  oampa^ns  in  his  MUmmrtf 
de  Fridiric  Hatn  (Amsttrdam.  1743)*  See  Cawtbridgt  Uvd^HisL 
vol.  iv.  chap.  24,  and  the  bibUography  on  p.  931. 

FREDERICK  bOUlS  (1707-1751),  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  am 
of  George  II.,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  20th  of  January  1707* 
After  his  grandfather,  George  I.,  became  kittct  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  17 14,  Frederick  was  known  as  duke  of  Gloucester* 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  having  previoosly  been  be« 
trothed  to  Wnhebnina  Sophia  Dorothea  <i709-'i758),  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Although  he  was  anxious  to  many  this  lady,  the 
match  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  didike  of  George  II.  and 
Frederick  William  for  each  other.  SooA  after  his  father  became 
king  in  1727  Fredtfick  took  up  his  residence  in  England  and  in 
1729  was  created  prince  of  Wales;  but  the  relations  between 
George  II.  and  his  son  were  very  unfriendly,  and  there  existed 
between  them  the  jealousy  which  Stubbs  calls  the  *'  incurable 
bane  of  royalty."  Hie  faults  were  not  all  on  one  side.  The 
prince's  character  was  not  attractive,  and  the  king  refused  to 
make  him  an  adequate  allowance.  In  1735  .Frederick  wrote, 
or  in^ired  the  writing  of,  the  HUloire  iu  prince  TUi,  a  book 
contahiing  offiensive  caricatures  of  hoth  king  and  queen;  and 
losing  no  opportunity  of  irritating  his  father,  **  he  made,"  says 
Lecky, "  his  court  the  special  centre  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  for  the  ruin  of  WaJpole." 
After  a  marriage  between  the  prince  and  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  John,  4th  duke  of  Bedford,  had  been 
frustrated  by  Walpole,  Frederick  was  married  in  April  1736  t# 

*  Frederick  was  never  actually  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1 736  it  was  as  duke  of  Edinburgh 
only.    Set  G.  E.  C(okayne).  CmpUU  Puragt,  sab  '*  GIbuceiter/' 
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iAttgaaiM,iii  19^17^9),  dtugkter  of  Frederick  IL,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  a  uiwhi  mhkh  was  wekomed  by  his  parents,  but  which 
led  to  further  trouble  between  father  and  son.  George  proposed 
to  allow  the  imnce  £50,000  a  year;  but  this  sum  was  regarded 
as  insufficient  by  the  latter,  whose  appeal  to  parb'ament  was 
unsuccessf uL  After  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  Augusta,  in  1 73  7, 
Frederick  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  qrnt  St  James'  PaWre,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors  were  requested  to  refrain  from  visiting 
him.  The  relations  between  the  two  were  now  w<^se  than  before. 
In  1745  George  IL  refused  to  allow  his  son  to  command  theBritish 
army  against  the  Jacobites.  On  the  20th  of  March  1751  the 
prince  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  left  five  sons  and  two>  daughters.  The  sons  were  George 
(afterwards  King  George  III.)i  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of  York 
and  Albany  (x739-x767>,  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Edinburgh  (1743-1805),  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumber^ 
land  (1745-1790),  and  Frederick  William  (1750-1765);  the 
daughters  were  Augusta  (i737-i$x3),  wife  of  Charles  \Villiam 
Ferdinand.dukeof  Brunswick,And  Caroline  Matilda  (i  75X-X  7  7  5), 
wife  of  Christian 


VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
y  of  Ickworth,  Memoirs  oj 


See  Lord  Hervcy  of  Ickworth,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II., 
edited  by  J.  W.  Croker  (London,  1884);  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs 
ef  the  Riipi  of  George  II.  (London,  1847);  and  Sir  K.  W.  Wraxall, 
Memoirs,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatlcy,  vol  i.  (London,  1884). 

FREDERICK  WIIXIAM  I.  (1688-1740),  king  of  Prussia,  son 
of  Frederick  I.  by  his  second  marriage  was  bom  on  the  15th 
of  August  16S8.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  in  early  youth  at 
the  court  of  his  grandfather,  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hanover.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  placed  under  General 
von  Dohna  and  Count  Finkenstein,  who  trained  him  to  the 
energetic  and  r^ular  habits  which  ever  afterwards  characterized 
him.  He  was  soon  imbued  with  a  passion  for  military  life,  and 
this  was  deepened  by  acquaintancewiththedukeof  Marlborough 
(1709),  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  visited  during  the  siege  of 
Toumai,  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  (the  "  Old  Dessauer  ")* 
In  nearly  every  respect  he  was  the  opposite  of  his  father^  having 
frugal,  shaai^  tastes,  a  passionate  temper  and  a  determined  wilL 
Throughout  bis  life  he  was  always  the  protectorof  the  church  and 
of  religion.  But  he  detested  religious  quarrels  and  was  very 
tolerant  towards  his  Catholic  subjects,  except  the  Jesuits. 
His  Ufe  was  simple  and  puritanical,  being  foundedon  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  hunting  and  somewhat 
given  to  drinking.  He  intensely  disliked  the  French,  and  highly 
disapproved  of  the  Imitation  of  their  manners  by  his  father  and 
his  court.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  (February  25, 1713)  his 
first  act  was  to  dismiss  from  the  palacfe  every  unnecessary  official 
and  to  regulate  the  royal  household  on  principles  of  the  strictest 
parsimony.  The  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  furniture  was 
sold.  His  hnportance  for  Prussia  is  twofold:  in  internal  politics 
he  laid  down  principles  which  continued  to  be  followed  long  after 
his  death.  This  was  a  province  peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius; 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  administrators  who  have  ever  worn  the 
Prussian  crown.  His  foreign  policy  was  less  successful,  though 
under  his  rule  the  kingdom  acquired  some  extension  of  territory. 

Thus  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  ix,  17x3),  after  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Gelderiand.  By  the  treaty  of  Schwedt,  concluded  with 
Russia  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  was  assured  of  an  important 
influence  in  the  solution  of  the  Baltic  question,  which  during 
the  long  absence  of  Charles  XII.  had  become  burning;  and 
Swedish  Pomcrania,  as  far  as  the  Peene,  was  occupied  by  Prussia. 
But  Charies  XII.  on  his  return' turned  against  the  king,  though 
without  success,  for  the  Pomeranian  campaign  of  17 15  ended  in 
favour  of  Prussm  (fall  of  Strslsund,  December  22).  This  enabled 
Frederick  WilHam  I.  to  maintain  a  more  independent  attitude 
towards  the  tsar;  he  refused,  for  example,  to  provide  him  with 
troops  for  a  campaign  (in  Schonen)  against  the  Swedes.  When 
on  the  28th  of  May  17 18, in  view  of  the  disturbances  in  Mecklen- 
bu^,  he  signed  at  Havclbergthe  alliance  with  Russia,  heconfined 
himself  to  taking  np  a  defensive  attitude,  and, on  the  other  hand, 
OB  tiie  14th  of  August  1710  he.aIso  entered  into  relations  with 
h\A  former  enemies,  England  and  Hanover.  And  so,  by  the 
tieaty  of  Stockholm  (February  x,  1720),  Frederick  William 


sucoeeded  in  obtaining.^e  consent  of  Sweden  to  the  cession  of 
that  part  of  Pomerania  which  he  had  occupied  (Usedom,  Wollin, 
Stettin,  Hither  Pomerania,  east  of  the  Peene)  in  return  for  a 
payment  of  2,000,000  thalcrs. 

While  Frederidc  William  I.  succeeded  in  carrying  his  wishes 
into  effect  in  this  direction,  he  was  unaUe  to  realise  another 
project  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  namely,  the  Prussian  succes- 
sion to  the  Lower  Rhine  duchies  of  Jttlich  and  Berg.  The  treaty 
concluded  in  1725  at  Viexma  between  the  emperor  and  Spain 
brought  the  whole  of  this  questi<m  up  again,  for  both  sides  had 
pled^Ki  themselvestosupport  the  Palatinate-Sulabach  succession 
(in  the  event  of  the  Palatinate-Neuberg  line  becoming  extinct). 
Frederick  WiUiam  turned  forhelp  tothewestempowerSyEnglaqd 
and  France,  and  secured  it  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at 
Herrenhausen  on  the  3rd  of  September  x  7 25  (Leagueof  Hanover) . 
But  since  the  western  powers  soon  sought  to  use  the  miUtary 
strength  of  Prussia  for  their  own  ends,  Frederick  again  turned 
towards  the  east,  strengthened  aboveallhisrelationswithRussia, 
which  had  continued  to  be  good,  and  finally,  by  the  treaty  of 
Wiisterhauscn  (October  x  2,1 7  26;  ratified  at  Berlin,  December  23, 
1728),  even  allied  himself  with  his  former  adversary,  the  court  of 
Vienna;  though  this  treaty  only  imperfcctlysafeguardcd  Prussian 
interests,  inasmuch  «s  Frederick  WiUiam  consented  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  JQlich.  But  as  in  the  following  years  the  European 
situation  became  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  the  latter  began  to  try  to  withdraw  part  of  the  con- 
cessions  which  it  had  made  to  Frederick  William.  As  early  as 
x  728  Diisscldorf,  the  a4>ital,  was  exduded  from  the  guarantee  of 
Berg.  Nevertheless,  in  the  War  of  t  he  Polish  Succession  against 
France  (1734-X735),  Frederick  William  remained  faithful  to  the 
emperor's  cause,  and  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000  men.  The 
peace  of  Vienna,  which  terminated  the  war,  led  to  a  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Austria,  and  so  to  a  further  estrangement 
between  Frederick  William  and  the  emperor.  Moreover,  in  1738 
the  western  powers,together  with  the  emperor,  insisted  in  identi- 
cal notes  on  the  recognition  of  the  emperor's  right  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  succession  in  the  Lower  Rhine  duchies.  A  breach 
with  the  emperor  was  now  inevitable,  and  this  explains  why 
in  a  last  treaty  (April  5, 1739)  Frederick  William  obtained  from 
France  a  guarantee  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  Berg  (excluding 
Dttsseldorf). 

But  Frederick  William's  failures  in  foreign  policy  were  more 
than  compensated  for  by  his  splendid  services  in  the  internal 
administration  of  Prussia.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy 
not  only  in  his  private  life  but  in  the  whole  administration  of  thi 
state.  During  his  reign  Prussia  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
centralized  and  uniform  financial  administration.  It  was  Ihcking 
himself  who  composed  and  wrote  in  the  year  1722  the  famous 
instruction  for  the  general  directory  {Ccneraldirektoriuni)  of 
war,  finance  and  domains.  When  he  died  the  income  of  the  state 
was  about  seven  million  thalers  (£x  ,050,000) .  The  consequence 
was  that  he  paid  off  the  debts  incurred  by  his  father,  uid  left  to 
his  successor  a  well  filled  treasury.  In  the  administration  of 
the  domains  he  made  three  innovations:  (i)  the  private  estates 
of  the  king  were  turned  into  domains  of  the  crown  (August  13, 
17x3);  (2)  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  on  the  royal  domains  (March 
22,  1719);  (3)  the  convetsion  of  the  hereditary  lease  into  a 
short-term  lease  on  the  basis  of  productiveness.  His  industrial 
policy  was  inspired  by  the  mercantile  spirit.  On  this  account  he 
forbaide  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  export 
of  raw  materials  from  home,  a  policy  which  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  the  growth  of  Prussian  industries. 

The  work  of  internal  colonization  he  carried  on  with  especial 
seal.  Most  notable  oi  all  was  his  rliallissemeiU  of  East  Prussia,to 
which  he^voted  six  million  thalers  {c.  £900,000) .  His  policy  in 
respect  of  the  towns  was  motived  largely  by  fiscal  considerations, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  also  to  improve  their  municipal 
administration;  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  buildings,  of  the 
letting  of  domain  lands  and  of  thecoUectionoftheexdse  in  towns. 
Fredeiriolk  William  bad manyopponentsamongthcnoblcs because 
he  prcBsed  on  the  abolition  of  the  old  feudal  rights,  introduced 
in  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania  a  general  land  tax  (the  Ccneral^ 
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1  (1779)  the  Roaicruciana.  WOUner,  with  hii  imprewive 
IBlily  and  easy  if  supeifidal  eloquence,  was  just  the  mm 
d  a  movement  oi  this  kind.     Under  his  influence  the  order 

i  rapidly,  and  he  soon  foujid  himself  the  supreme  director 

iOit^aattiittkUr)  of  some  i6  "  circles,"  whith  included  in  Iheir 
*>enlifpprinca,afiicenBnd  high  officials.  As  a  Resicrucian 
ler  dabbled  En  alciierDy  and  other  mystic  arts,  but  he  also 
effected  to  be  lealoua  for  Christian  orthodoiy,  imperilled  by 
rick  Il.'s  pat rouage  of  "  enlighteruBenl,"  and  » few  month* 
before  Frederick's  death  wrote  to  bis  friend  ibe  Rosicrucian 
Johann  Rudolph  vod  BischoSswetder  (i;4i-i8o])  that  hit 
highest  ambition  was  [o  be  placed  at  ihe  bud  of  the  rdigioiu 
department  of  the  iute"ai  an  unworthy  inslniment  In  the  hand 
ol  Omesus  "  (the  prince  of  Pruasia's  Roaicrudan  name)  "  lot 
the  purpose  of  saving  millions  of  souls  f  rompertlliion  and  bringing 
back  Ilie  whole  country  (o  the  faith  of  Jesus  Cbiist." 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Frederick  William  II.,  immediately 
ler  his  acces^on,  called  to  his  conngels.  On  the  ifith  of  Auguii 
jtA  he  was  appointed  privy  coundlloc  for  linance  (fkkeita 
Oiafin/narali),  and  on  the  end  of  October  was  ennabled. 
Though  not  in  name,  In  fact  he  was  prime  minbtcr;  In  all  in- 
ternal affairs  it  was  he  who  decided;  and  the  Jisol  and  economic 
>nns  of  the  new  reign  were  the  application  ef  hb  theories. 
BiichoStwerder,  too,  slIU  a  simple  major,  was  ailed  Into  the 
ng's  counKls;  by  1789  he  waa  already  an  adjulant-genetal. 
hese  were  the  two  men  who  enmeahed  the  king  in  a  web  of 
oslcnidan  mytteiy  and  intrigue,  wiuch  hampered  wbatevcr 
^althy  development  of  his  policy  might  have  been  poeslble, 
id  led  ultimately  to  disaster.    The  opposillon  to 
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deptftarat  for  Lutheratt  md  Oittholic  ftffiin.  Wtr  wu  t 
mact  declared  on  wbftt-~to  use  a  4ater  terni'~wt  may  call 
the  "  modenitaU."  The  king,  so  long  as  WdUner  was  content 
to  condone  hia  immorality  (which  Bischoflswevder,  to  do  him 
justice^  condemned),  was  eager  to  help  the  orthodox  cfuaade. 
On  the  9th  of  July  was  Issued  the  famous  reMgioia  edict,  which 
forbade  EvaAgaiiod  nunisters  to  teach  anything  not  contained 
in  the  letter  of  their  official  books,  proclaimed  the  necesaity  of 
protecting  the  Christian  nsltgion  against  the  **  enlighuners  " 
(Ai^fkUtrer),  and  placed  educational  esublishmenu  under  die 
supervislbo  of  the  orthodox  ckfgy.  On  the  iSth  of  Decemlier 
a  new  censorship  law  wa&  issued,  to  secure  the  orthodoxy  oC  all 
published  boolcs',  and  finally,  in  1791,  a  sort  of  Protestant 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Berlin  {Imm^iaf^Exam^uiipuf- 
e^ntmissidH)  to  watch  over  all  eccksiastical  and  scbolaBtte 
appointments.  In  his  zeal  foe  orthodoxy,  indeed,  Frederick 
William  outstripped  his  minister;  he  even  blamed  WoUner's 
"  idleness  and  vanity  "  for  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  ailtcikfpt 
to  regulate  oiunion  from  above,  and  in  x  794  deprived  Urn  of  one 
of  hb  secular  offices  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time 
"  to  devote  himself  to  the  thmgs  of  God  ";  in  edict  after  eifia 
the  king  continued  ^o  the  end  of  his  reign  to  makevegulatlons 
"  inon^tomawtainin  his  states*  true  and  active  Christiaaity, 
as  the  path  to  genuine  fear  of  God." 

The  eflfects  of  this  poUcy  of  blind  obscurantism  far  outweighed 
any  good  that  resulted  from  the  king^s  well^moant  effoits  at 
economic  and  financial  reform,  and  even  thk  reform  was  but 
spasmodic  and  partial,  and  awoke  ultimately  more  discootent 
than  it  aikyed  But  far  more  fateful  for  Prussia  was  the  king's 
attitudsttowards  the  army  and  foreign  policy.  Thfe  army  was 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Prussian  state,  a  truth  which  both 
Frederick  William  I.  and  the  great  Frederick  had  fuUy  realised; 
the  army  had  been  their  first  care,  and  its  efficiency  had  been 
maintained  by  their  constant  personal  supervision.  Frederick 
Wi^m,  who  had  no  taste  for  miliury  matters,  put  his  authority 
as  **  War-Lord  "  into  commission  under  a  supreme  college  d 
war  {Oberkriegs-CoUegium)  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
General  von  ^Idllendorf.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  process 
that  ended  in  1806  at  Jena. 

In  the  circumstances  Frederick  William's  intervention  in 
European  affairs  was  not  Ukely  to  |»ove  of  benefit  to  Prussia. 
The  Dutch  campaign  of  1787,  entered  on  for  purely  family 
reasons,  was  indeed  successful,  but  Prussia  received  not  even 
the  cost  of  her  intervention  An  attempt  to  intervene  in  t  he  war 
oTRussla  and  Austria  against  Turkey  flailed  of  its  object ,  Prussia 
did 'not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  concessions  of  territory  from 
Che  alarms  of  the  Alhes,  and  the  dismissal  of  Hertzberg  in 
1791  mariced  t^e  final  abandonment  of  the  anti-Austrian  tradi- 
tion of  Fre^lerick  the  Great  For,  meanwhile,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  entered  upon  alarming  phases,  and  in  August  1791 
Frederick  WUllam,  at  the  aoeeting  at  Pillniu,  arranged  with  the 
emperor  Leopold  to  join  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Louis  XVL 
But  neitKer  the  king's  character,  nor  the  confusion  of  the  Prussian 
finances  due. to  bis  extravagance,  gave  promise  of  any  effective 
action.  A  formal  alliance  was  indeed  signed  on  the  7th  of 
February  179a,  and  Frederick  William  took  part  personally  in 
the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1795.  He  was  hampered,  however, 
by  want  of  funds,  and  his  counsels  were  distracted  by  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  whkh  promised  a  richer  booty  than  was  likely  to  be 
gained  by  the  anti-ccvolulionary  crusade  into  France.  A  subsidy 
tfcety  with  the  soa  powers  (April  19, 1794)  filled  bis  coffers^  but 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  that  foUowed  the  partition  of  1793, 
and  the  threat  of  the  isolated  intervention  of  Russia,  hurried 
bim  intp  the  separate  treaty  of  Basel  with  the  French  Republic 
(April  5, 1795),  ^hich  was  regarded  by  the  great  monarchies  as 
a  betrayal,  and  left  Prussia  morally  isolated  in  Europe  on  the 
eve  of  the  titanic  striiggle  between  the  monarchical  principle 
V>d  the  new  political  creed  of  the  Revolution.  Prussia  ha  d  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  the  territories  acquired  at  the  expense  of  Poland 
In  1793  and*i79S,  and  when,  on  the  x6th  of  November  1797, 
Frcdcriek  WiHiam  died,  he  left  the  sUte  In  bankruptcy  and 
^Qof«sion»  the  army  decaynland  the  nmnarchy  diKrtdlied 


LdndeskvUw.^f6L  iii. "  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II."  (Leipzig.  1885) ;  Paulig, 
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Frederick  William  11.  was  twice  married.'  (i)  in  .1765  to 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick  (d.  1841),  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter^ 
Frederika,  afterwards  duchess  of  York,  and  from  whom  he  wai 
divorced  in  1769;  (s)  in  1769  to  Frederika  Louisa  of  Hesse* 
Darmstadt,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Frederick  William  III., 
Louis  (d.  X796),  Henry  and  William,  and  two  daughtera,  Wilheli> 
mina,  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  I.,  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Augusu,  wife  of  William  II.,  elector  of 
Hesse.  Besides  his  relations  with  his  maUresse  en  litre,  the 
countess  lichtenan,  the  king~whd  was  a  frank  polygamist-^ 
contracted  two  **  marriages  of  the  left  hand  "  with  Friulein  von 
Voss  and  the  countess  DOnhoff. 

See  article  by  von  Harcmana  in  AUgem.  devtsehe  Biog.  (Leipzig, 
X878);  Sudeloiann,  Fretueene  Kdmge  m  ikrer  TitigkeU  fur  <H4 
Laitdeskul' ""^  "■  *•  ^J"-^--^-^-*- "'■'»-''•--"•'"  ~ '-  .■o-.\.'t»_-.«;_ 

Friedrich 
an-der-Oder,  1896). 

PRBDBRICK  WILUAM  UL  (x77o-x84o^  king  of  Piussia, 
eldest  son  of  King  Frederick  William  11.,  was  bom  at  Potsdam 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1770.  His  father,  then  prince  of  Prussia, 
was  out  of  favour  with  Frederick  the  Great  and  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  mistress^  and  the  boy,  handed  over  to  tutora 
appointed  by  the  king,  lived  a  solitary  and  repressed  life  which 
tended  to  increase  the  innate  weakness  of  his  character.  But 
though  his  natural  defects  of  intellect  and  will-power  were  not 
improved  by  the  pedantic  tutoring  to  which  he  was  submitted, 
he  grew  up  pious,  honest  and  well-meam'ng;  and  had  fate  cast 
him  in  any  but  the  most  slormy  times  of  his  count  ry^s  history 
he  might  well  have  left  the  reputation  of  a  model  king.  As  a 
soldier  he  received  the  usual  training  of  a  Prussian  prince, 
obtained  his  lieutenancy  in  1784,  became  a  o^onel  commanding 
in  X790,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  179^-94.  In  1793 
he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Strelits,  whom  he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  at  Frankfort' 
(seeLoum,  queen  of  Prussia).  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
*the  t6th  of  Noivember  1797  and  at  once  gave  earnest  of  bis  good 
intentions  by  cutting  down  the  expenses  oflhe  royal  estabKsh*' 
ment,  dismissing  his  father's  ministers, 'and  reforming  the  most 
oppressive  abuses  of  tffe  late  reign.  Unfortunatdy,  however, 
he  had  all  the  Hohenzollern  tenacity  of  .personal  power  without' 
the  Hohensollenk  genius^or  using  it.  Too  distrustful  to delnate 
his  responsibility  to  his  ministers,  he  was  too  infirm  of  wm  to 
strike  out  and  follow  a  consistent  course  for  himself. 

The  results  of  this  infirmity  of  purpose  are  written  large  on  the 
history  of  Prusda  from  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  in  i  Sox  to  the 
downfall  that  followed  the  campaign  of  Jena  in  1806.  By  the 
treaty  of  TQsit  (July  9th,  X807)  Frederick  William  had  to 
surrender  half  his  dominions,  and  what  remained  to  bim  was 
exhausted  by  French  exactions  and  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  some  new  whim  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  dark  yean  that  followed  it  was  the  indomitable  courage 
of  Queen  Louise  that  helped  the  weak  king  not  to  despair  of  the 
state.  She  seconded  the  reforming  efforts  of  Stein  and  the  work 
of  Schamhorst  and  Gnetscnau  in  reorganizing  the  army,  by  which 
the  resurrection  of  Prussia  became  a  possibility.  When  Stein 
was  dismissed  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  Hardenberg  succeeded 
him  as  chancellor  (June  x8io).  In  the  following  month  Queen 
Louise  died,  and  the  king  was  left  alone  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances of  ever-increasing  difficulty.  He  was  forced  to  join 
Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Russia;  and  even  when  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  x8i2  had  for  the  time  broken  the  French 
power,  It  was  not  his  own  resolution,  but  the  loyal  disloyalty ' 
of  General  York  in  concluding  with  Russia  the  convention  of 
Tauroggen  that  forced  him  into  line  with  the  patriotic  fervour 
of  his  people. 

Once  committed  to  the  Russian  alliance,  however,  he  became  ' 
the  faithful  henchman  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whose  fascinat- 
ing personality  exercised  over  him  to  the  last  a  singular  power, 
and  began  that  {nfluence.of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Berlin  which 
was  to  last  till  Frederick  Wilh'am  IV.'s  supposed  Liberalism  was 
to  shatter  the  cordiality  of  the  entente.  That  during  and  after  the 
settlement  of  x  81 5  Frederick  Wflllarti  played  a  very  secondary ' 
part  in  European  affairs  Is  explicable  as  well  by  his  character  at 
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by  Um  absorbing  character  of  the  internal  problems  of  Pnaiia. 
He  waa  one  oi  the  original  co-signatories  of  the  Holy  Alliance^ 
though,  in  conunon  with  most,  he  signed  it  with  reluctance; 
and  in  the  counsels  of  the  Grand  Alliance  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  practically  subordinated  to  Alexander  and  later  toMetteraich. 
In  a  ruler  of  his  character  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Revolution 
and  its  developments  had  produced  an  unconquerable  suspicion 
ol  constitutional  principle  and  methods,  which  the  UbenU 
agitations  in  Germany  tended  to  increase.  At  th*  various 
congrtssef,  from  Aiz-la*Chapelle  (1818)  to  Verona  (1822),  there- 
fore, he  showed  himself  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  repressive 
policy  formulated  in  the  Troppau  Protocol.  The  promise  of  a 
constitution,  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
he  had  made  to  his  people,  remained  unfulfilled  partly  owing  to 
this  mental  attitude,  partly,  however,  to  the  all  but  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  But  though  reluctant 
to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king,  Frederick  WilUam 
maintained  to  the  full  the  traditional  character  of  "  first  servant 
of  the  state."  Though  he  chastised  Liberal  professors  and 
turbulent  students,  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  benev<^nt  Landes' 
io/er;  and  he  laboured  assiduously  at  the  enormous  task  of 
administrative  reconstruction  necessitated  by  the  problem  of 
welding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new  Prussian  kingdom 
into  a  united  whole.  He  was  aincerely  religious;  btit  his  well- 
meant  efforts  tp  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  (181 7), 
revealed  the  limits  of  his  paternal  power;  eleven  yean  passed 
in  vain  attempts  to  devise  couudoq  formulae;  a  stubborn 
Lutheran  minority  had  to  be  coerced  by  military  force*  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  churches  and  the  imprisonment  ot  exile  of  their 
pastors;  not  till  1834  was  outward  union  secured  on  the  basis  of 
common  worship  but  separate  symbols,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  being  forbidden  to  f<Hin  communities  of.  their  own. 
With  the  Roman  Church,  too,  the  king  came  into  conflict  on 
the  vexed  question  of  "  mixed  marriages,"  a  conflict  in  which 
the  Vatican  gained  an  easy  victory  (see  Bvn8EN»  C.CJi,  Baron 
von). 

The  revolutions  of  1830  strengthened  Avderick  William  in  his 
reactionary  tendencies;  the  question  of  the  constitution  was 
indefinitely  shelved;  and  in  1831  Prussian  troops  concentrated 
on  the  frontier  helped  the  task  of  the  Russians  in  reducing  the 
military  rising  in  Poland.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  Frederick  William 
was  beloved  by  his  subject's,  who  valued  him  for  the  simi^idty 
of  his  mani\ers,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  memories  of 
the  dark  days  after  1806.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1840. 
In  1824  he  had  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the 
countess  Auguste  von  Harradi,  whom  he  created  Princess  von 
Liegnitz.  He  wrote  Luther  in  Betug  auj  die  Kirchenagenda 
von  1822  und  i92j  (Berlin,  1827),  RaministenMen  aiu  der 
Kampagnc  iyg2  in  FranAreichf  and  JourwU  tneiner  Brigade  in 
dcr  Kampagne  am  Rhein  1793. 

The  corrcspondeace  (JBriefwechael)  of  King  Frederick  William  HL 
and  Queen  Louise  with  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  has  been  publisbed 
(Leiprig.  1900)  and  also  that  between  the  king  and  queen  {ib.  1903), 
both  edited  by  P.  Bailleu.  See  W.  Hahn.  FriedHch  WUhdm  HI.  und 
Luise  (3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1877);  M.  W.  Duncker,  Ans  dtr  Zeit  Frie- 
drichs  des  Crossen  und  Fnidridh  Wslhelms  III.  (Leipzig.  1876); 
Bishop  R.  F.  E^lert,  CharaktertUge  aus  dem  Leben  des  Kdnigs  von 
Pretusen  Friedruh  Wilhelm  III.  (3  vols.,  Magdeburg,  1843-1846). 

FREDERICK  WILUAM  tV.  (x795*-iS6i),  king  of  Prussia, 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  William  III.,  was  bom  on  the  istfa  of 
October  1795.  From  his  first  tutor,  Johann  Delbriick,  be  imbibed 
a  love  of  culture  and  art,and  possibly  also  the  dash  of  Liberalism 
which  formed  an  element  of  his  complex  habit  of  mind.  But  after 
a  time  Delbriick,  suspected  of  Inspiring  his  charge  with  a  dislike 
of  the  Prussian  military  caste  and  even  ql  belonging  to  a  political 
secret  society,  *vas  dismissed,  his  place  being  taken  by  the  pastor 
and  historian  Friedrich  Ancillon,  while  a  military  governor  was 
also  appointed.  By  Ancillon  he  was  grounded  in  reUgion,  in 
history  and  political  science,  his  natural  taste  for  the  antique 
and  the  picturesque  making  it, easy  for  his  tutor  to  impress  upon 
him  his  own  hatred  of  the  Revolution  and  its  principles.  This 
hatred  was  confirmed  by  the  sufferings  of  his  country  and  family 


in  the  terrible  years  after  1806,  and  bb  fiiM  expenenoe  of  active 
soldiering  was  in  the  campaigns  that  ended  in  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies  in  18 14.  In  action  his  reckless  bravery  bad 
earned  him  rebuke,  and  in  Paris  he  was  remarked  for  the  exact 
performance  of  his  military  duties,  though  be  fotmd  time  to  wbet 
his  appetite  for  art  in  the  matdikss  coUectiohs  gathered  by 
Napoleon  as  the  spoil  of  all  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Berlte 
he  studied  art  under  the  sculptor^hristian  Daniel  Rauch  aad 
the  painter  aad  architect  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  (i78z-r84iy, 
proving  himself  in  the  end  a  good  draughtsman,  a  bom  architect 
and  an  excellent  landscape  gardener.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
being  tutored  in  law  by  Savigny  and  in  finance  by  a  series  of 
distinguished  masters.  In  i8a3he  married  the  princess  Ellaabeth 
of  Bavaria,  Irho  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed.  The  union, 
though  childless,  was  very  happy.  A  long  tour  in  luly  in  1828 
Was  the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  Bunsen  and  did  much  to 
develop  bis  knowledge  of  art  and  love  of  antiquity. 

Ob  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1840  much  was  expected 
of  a  prince  so  variously  gifted  and  of  so  amiable  a  temper,  and 
his  first  acts  did  not  belie  popular  hopes.  He  reversed  the 
unfortunate  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  father,  allowing  a  wide 
liberty  of  dissent,  and  releasing  the  imprisoned  archbishop  of 
Cologne;  he  modified  the  strictness  of  the  press  censorship; 
above  all  he  undertook,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputations  of  the 
provincial  diets  assembled  to  greet  him  on  his  accession,  to  cany 
out  the  long-deferred  project  of  creating  a  central  constitution, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  required  alike  by  the  royal  promises, 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the  times.  Tho 
story  of  the  evolution  of  the  Prussian  parliament  belongs  to  tbt* 
history  of  Prussia.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  notice  Fiedeiick 
William's  personal  share  in  the  question,  which  was  determined 
by  his  general  attitude  of  mind.  He  was  an  idealist;  but  his 
idealism  was  of  a  type  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  the 
Revolution  in  arms  had  sought  to  impose  upon  Europe.  The 
ideaof  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  him  utteriyabhorrent, 
and  even  any  delegation  of  sovereign  poweron  hisown  part  would 
have  seemed  a  betrayal  of  a  God-given  trust.  "  I  will  never,'* 
he  declared,  "  allow  to  come  between  Almighty  God  and  this 
country  a  blotted  parchment,  to  rule  us  with  paragraphs,  and  to 
replace  the  ancient,  sacred  bond  of  loyalty."  His  vision  of  the 
ideal  state  was  that  of  a  patriarchial  monarchy,  surrounded  and 
advised  by  the  traditional  estates  of  the  realm-~nobles,  peasants, 
burghers— and  cemented  by  the  bonds  of  evangdical  religion, 
but  in  which  there  should  be  no  question  of  the  sovereign  power 
being  vested  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  king  by  divine 
right.  In  Prussia,  with  its  traditional  loyalty  and  its  old-world 
caste  divisions,  he  believed  that  such  a  conception  could  be 
realized,  and  he  took  up  an  attitude  half-way  between  those  who 
would  have  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  central  diet  altogether  as  a 
dangerous  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge," and  those  who  would  have 
approximated  it  more  to  the  modem  conception  of  a  pariiameni. 
With  a  charter,  or  a  representative  system  based  on  population!, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  united  diet  which  was  opened 
on  the  3rd  of  February  1847  was  no  more  than  a  congregation 
of  the  diets  instituted  by  Frederick  WilUam  III.  in  the  eight 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Unrepresentative  though  it  was--for  the 
industrial  working-classes  had  no  share  in  it— it  at  once  gave 
voice  to  the  demand  for  a  constitutional  s}rstem. 

This  demand  gained  oven\helmingly  in  force  with  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  of  1848.  To  Frederick  William  these  came 
as  a  complete  surprise,  and,  rudely  awakened  from  his  medieval 
dreamings,  heeven  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  for  a  while 
by  the  popular  tide.  The  loyaltyof  the  Prussian  army  remained 
inviolate;  but  the  king  was  too  tender-hearted  to  use  military 
force  against  his  "  beloved  Beriiners,"  and  when  the  victory  of 
the  populace  was  thus  assured  his  impressionable  temper  yielded 
to  the  general  enthusiasm.  He  paraded  the  streets  of  Berlin 
wrapped  in  a  scarf  of  the  German  black  and  gold,  symbol  of  his 
intention  to  be  the  leader  of  the  united  Germany;  and  he  even 
wrote  to  the  indignant  tsar  in  praise  of  "  the  glorious  German 
revolution."  The  change  of  sentiment  was,  however,  apparent 
rather  than  real    The  dhadow  of  venerable  institutions,  past  or 
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|Msii]ig,8ttn  darkened  his  cotinsck.  The  wutedGttnnuijr  which 
be  was  prepared  to  champion  was  not  the  democratic  state  which 
the  theorists  of  the  Frankfort  natioaal  pariiamettt  wereevohring 
on  paper  with  interminable  debate,  biit  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  heritage  of  the  house  of  Habeburg,  of  which  he  was^ 
prepared  to  constitute  himself  the  guardian  so  long  as  its  kwf  ol 
possessore  should  net  have  mastered  the  forces  oif 'disorder  by 
which  thoy  were  held  captive.  PinaUy,  when  Austria  had  been 
excluded  from  the  new  empire,  fat  replied  to  the  parliamentary 
deputation  that  came  to  offer  him  tlie  imperial  crown  that  he 
might  have  accepted  it  had  it  been  freely  offered  to  him  by  the 
German  princes,  but  that  he  would  never  stoop  "  to  pick  up  s 
crown  out  of  the  gutter." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  maimer  of  this  refusal,  or 
of  its  immediate  motives,  it  was  in  itself  wise,  for  the  German 
empire  would  have  lost  immea^rably  had  it  been  the  cause 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  inevitable  struggte  with  Atttifa; 
end  Bismarck  was  probably  right  when  he  said  that,  to  weld 
theheterogeneous  elements  of  Germany  into  a  united  whole,  what 
Was  needed  was,  not  speeches  and  resolutions,  but  a  p6Ucy  of 
'^  blood  and  iron."  In  any  case  Frederick  "^^^iKam,  uneasy 
enpugh  as  a  constitutional  Hng,  would  have  been  impossible  as 
a  cbnstitutional  emperor.  As  it  was,  his  refusal  to  play  this 
part  gave  the  deathblow  to  the  parliament  and  to  ail  h<^  of 
the  immediate  crearion  of  a  united  Germany.  For  Frederick 
VnBiam  the  position  of  leaderof  Germany  nowmeant  theempl^- 
tatnt  of  the  military  force  <tf  Prussia  to  crush  the  scattered 
elements  of  revolution  that  survived  the  coUapse  of  the  national 
movement.  His  establishment  of  the  northern  confedieracy  was 
a  reversion  to  the  traditional  policy  of  PnMSla  bt  opp<nition 
to  Austria,  which,  after  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  crushed  the 
Insurrection  In  Hungary,  was  once  more  free  to  assert  her  claims 
to  dominance  in  Germany.  3ut  Prussia  was  not  ripe  fi^r  t. 
struggle  with  Austria,  even  had  Frederick  \i^^lliam  found  it  in  his 
conscience  to  t\im  his  arms  against  his  ancient  ally,  and  the  result 
wej(  the  humiliating  convention  of  OlmHtc  (Noveinber  39th, 
2850),  by  which  Prtfssia  agreed  to  surrender  her  separatist 
plans  and  to  restore  the  old  constitution  of  the-confedentlon. 
Vet  Frederick  William  had  so  farprofited  by  the  lessons  of  1948 
that  he  consented  to  establish  {X850)  a  nadoual  partiament, 
though  with  a  restricted  franchise  and  lunited  powers.  The 
House  of  Lords  (Berrenfiaus)  justified  the  king's  insistenca  fn 
oaJling  it  into  being  by  its  support  of  Bismarck  against  th<$  more 
popular  House  during  the  next  reign. 
■  In  religfous  matters  Frederick  William  1ir«salBolargdy  swayed 
by  bis  love  for  the  ancient  and  picturesque^  In  conceirt  with  his 
friend  Bunsen  he  laboured  to  bring  abotrt  a  rapprochement 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches,  the  first-fruits  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  under 
the  joint  patronage  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia;  but  the  only 
result  of  his  e£forts  was  to  precipitate  the  secession  of  J.  H. 
Newman  and  his  followers  to  the  Chiurch  of  Rome.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  Frederick  William,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and 
his  wide  knowledge,  lived  in  a  dream-land  of  hlsown,  out  of  touch 
with  actuality*  Thestyleofhislettersrevealsamind enthusiastic 
and  ill-balanced.  In  the  summer  of  1857  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  a  second  in  October.  From  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  brief  intervals,  his  mind  was  completely  clouded, 
and  the  duties  of  government  yrett  Undertaken  by  his  brother 
William  (afterwards  empetor),  who  on  the  7th  of  October  1858 
was  formally  recognized  as  regent.  Frederick  William  died  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1862. 

Selections  from  the  correspondence  iprt^uechid)  of  Frederick^ 
William  IV.  end  Bunsen  w^m  edited  by  Ranke  (Leiptig,  2873);^ 
kk  predamations,  speechrt,  Ac,  from  the  ^th  of  Maich  1848  to  the. 
3itt  of  May  1851  have  been  publish^  (Berlin.  1851):  aUo  hit 
correspondence  with  Bettina  von  Amim,  S$tHna  von  Amim  und 
Friedrich  Withdnt  tV„  itngdrucku  Briefe  und  AktensUUke,  ed.  L. 
Gdcer  <Fninkfort«bn-MaiR,  1902).    See  L.  von  Ranke.  Ptitdridi. 
Withdm  /v..  iJCtfim  fm  Ptmmn  (works  51.  $2  also  in  AUitm, 
4mU$ch$  Bi9t*  vol.  vii.).  specially  for  the  king's  education  and  the. 
inner  history  of  the  debates  leading-  up  to  the  united  diet  of  1847; 
H.  von  Petersdorff,  Kdnig  Fritdrich  Wilhelm  IV.  (Stuttgart.  1900); 
r.  Rachfahl.  Dttitscklani,  Kdnii  FHtdrick  WUlutm  IV.  miui  du 


Mjtm  H^vrnduium  (Halle.  2901):  H.  von  PoKhiiMcr  <ad.)» 
V9Ur  Priednch  WUkdm  IV.  DetdtwOrdigkeUeH  dtTSmuUrs  OUo 
Frir.  von  Manteufftl,  jSaS-iSsS  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1000-1901);  and 
Pnussens  auswdrtif*  PoliHk,  iSfO'iSsS  (3  vols.,  ».,  190a),  docu* 
meats  selected  from  those  left  by  Manteuffel;  £.  Friedbeig.  Du 

IV,  (Lop^.  1882). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  (2620-2688),  dector  of  Brandenburg;, 
usually  called  the  **  Great  Elector,"  was  born  in  Berlin  on  the 
26th  of  February  2620.  His  father  was  the  elector  Gcorg6 
William,  and  his  mother  was  Elisabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Frederidc  IV.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rluoe.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
orders which  were  prevalent  ia  Brandenburg  he  passed  part  of 
his  youth  in  the  Netherlands,  studying  at  the  university  of 
Leiden  and  learning  something  of  war  and  statecraft  undet 
Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange.  During  his  boyhood  # 
marriftgr  had  been  suggested  between  him  and  Christina,  after- 
wards queen  of  Sweden;  but  although  the  idea  was  revived 
during  the  peace  negotiations  betweien  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
it  came  to  nothing,  and  In  2646  he  married  Louise  Henrietta 
(d.  1667)^  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  a  lady  whose 
counsel  was  very  helpful  to  him -and  who  seconded  his  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Having  become  ruler  of  Brandenbuigaod  P2\issiahy  hisfather** 
death  in  December  2640,  Frederick  William  set  to  work  at  once 
to  r^Miir  the  ttttensive  damage  wrought  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  still  in  progress.  After  some  difficulty  he  secured  hit 
investiture  as  duke  of  Prussia  fcpm  Wla4i5laus,  king  of  Poland, 
in  October  2642,  but  was  not  equally  successful  in  crushing  the 
independent  tendencies  of  the  estates  of  Cleves.  It  was  io 
Brandenbug,  however^  that  he  showed  his  supreme  skill  as  % 
diplomatist  and  adminiltiatoc.  His  disorderly  troops  weco 
replaced  by  an  efficient  and  disciplined  force;  his  patience  and 
persevecanoe  freed  his  dotninions  from  the  Swedish  soldiers: 
and  the  restoiration'  of  law  and  order  was  followed  by  a  reVival 
of  *trade  and  an  Increase  of  material  prosperity.  After  a  tedious 
struggle*  he  succeeded  in  centralizing  the  administration^  and 
controlling  and  increasing  the  revenue,  while  no  department  of 
public  life  escaped  his  Sedulous  care  (see  BRANDEKBtnuO.  The 
area  of  bis  dominions  was  largely  i&creased  at.the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  2648,  and  this  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  OKva'li^ 
2660  alike  added  to  his  power  and  prestige.  By  a  clever  but 
unscrupulous  use  of  his  Intermediate  position  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  he  procured  his  recognitio«i*as  independent  duke  of 
Prtissia  from  both  powers,  atid  eventually  succeeded  in  cnisl4Di 
the  stubborn  and  lengthened  opposition  which  was  offer^l  to  ha 
authority  by  the  estates  of  the  d«chy  (see  frnvtiuii  After  two 
checks  he  2iiade  his  position  respected  in  Cleves,  and  in'r666hit 
title  to  Cleves,  jQlichmnd  Rayenaberg'was  definitely  recognised* 
His  tSoett,  hQi#eyer,.to  annex  the  westAm  part  if' the  dndgr 
of  Pomerania,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Swedes,  failed 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  treaty  of  St'GermaiA* 
en-Laye  in  2679,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  Silesianduchiet 
of  Liegnitz,  Brieg  and  Wohlaii  from  the  emperor  Leopold  I* 
after  they  had  been  left  without «  rukr  in  1675. 

Frederick  William  played  an  important  pait.&r  European 
politics.  Although  found  once  or  twice  on  Uie  side  of  Franc^ 
he  was  generally  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  and  tfaa 
Habsbugs,  probably  becftusehis  political  acumen  scented  danger 
to  Brandenburg  from  the  agg^es^^ve  policy  of  Louis  XIV* 
He  was  a  Protestant  in  rdigion,  but  he  supported  Protestant 
interests  abroad  on  political  rather  than  on  rdigioua  gronndsy 
and  sought,  but  without  much  success,  to  ttreqgtben  Brtnden* 
burg  by  allaying  the  fierce  hostility  between  Lutherans  an4 
CalvhUsts.  His  success  in  founding  and  orgatdahg  the  umf 
of  Brandenburg-Prussia  -w^  amply  demonstrated' by  the  great 
victory  which  he  gained  bver  the  Swedes  at  FehrbelUn  in  June 
1675,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  £orslgn.powefs  sought  fait 
support.  Be  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  navy.  Tht 
elector  assisted  trade  in^veiy  possible  way.  He  made  the  canal 
which  still  bears  his  name  between  the  Oder  and  the  Sprec^ 
established  a  trading  company;  and  founded  cdonieson  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  HcenoouragedFlemingstotettleinBraadeabiiilL 
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and  bwh  bthn  ind  *[ur  (he 


NlnK 


MllyK. 


ilry.     Educj 


only  be 


■  nd  Inclination.  It  it  difficult  loovcialiciatclhiKC 
fndi  elecioi  id  Bcandtnburg  und  Pniuii.  Tlir}'  ci 
propccly  appreciated  by  tboM  who  compere  the  condition  01  nn 
country  <n  164D  with  its  condition  in  i6»3.  Both  icluslly  and 
relatively  its  imponance  had  Initeaxd  ennrnioudy;  poveily 
had  given  place  to  componttvc  wealth,  and  anarchy  (o  a 
(yslem  o(  gDvernment  which  aflnwaidi  made  Pmstia  the  mo»t 
ceniraliMd  stale  in  Europt.  He  had  scant  lynpiihy  with  lotal 
piiviiF^e^i  and  in  fighting  them  hs  conduct  waa  doubilcsa 

regarded  this  as  the  best  guarantae  lor  the  internal  and  eiUma] 

The  gnat  electot  died  at  Potadam  Irom  drofiay  on  the  9th  of 
May  i69S,  and  ni  aucieeded  by  bis  eldeat  anrvtring  >on, 
Frederick.  HispciwnalBppcarancewaifinp«ing,aDda!thovgh 
he  WIS  absolutely  withoutscniplcs  when  trotkingior  the <Bterc3t9 
ol  Biindenbarg,  he  did  not  lidi  a  sense  of  jitsiln  and  generaaity. 
At  all  event  she  deserve  the  eidogy  paued  upon  him  by  Frederick 
(he  Great,  "  Uaritun;  cdai-ei  t /ail  de  tramla  dutta."  Wa 
second  irife,  whom  be  niatrled  In  iMS,  was  Dorothea  (d.  16S9). 
daughter  of  Phifp,  duke  of  Hoist ein-Gifleksburg,  and  widow 
oi  Chriitian  Louis,  duke  of  Biunswick-Laneburg:  she  bore 
bJm  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  conclutling  yean  were 
troubled  by  dlHcrencea  between  bis  wile  and  her  stepson. 
Frederick;  and  inflnenced  by  Dorothea  be  bequeathed  pwtSoni 
of  Brandenburg  to  her  four  sons,  I  bequest  which  was  annulled 


FRftDtSICK-LEIUtTHL  AIROIHB  LOOn  PBOSPKR  (iSoo- 
IStA)  French  actor,  the  son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  at  Havre 
«0  {he  gSth  oi  July  rSoo,  H*  spent  two  yeui  at  the  Con- 
Kervatoll*,  and  RindehiaGrttappeaiaDcsata  variety  pufonaaBce 
tn  one  ol  the  bfttement  ttttauiuta  at  the  Fakis  Koyal.  Ai 
iheAinblguontheiilhof  July  i8>j  he  played  the  port  (^  Robert 
UacaSre  In  L'AtAtr^  dit  Aiftli.  The  melodrama  wn  pUyed 
airiouily  on  the  first  night  and  was  received  with  Uitie  favour, 
but  itwaschmngedonltewcqndaigbiiabiiilesque,  and  tbanka 
(•  him  had  a  gre*t  sucetM.  All  Paris  came  to  see  i£,  and  from 
(hat  day  he  waa  famou*.  He  created  a  Dumber  of  pans  (hat 
added  10  hit  popularity,  espcdally  Cardiliac,  Cagboitro  aad 
CarMuche.  His  success  in  thelastledloanengagemeBtat  the 
Porta  Si  Martin,  where  Id  1S17  be  produced  Tiadt  ant,  Mi  la 
Me  i'ui  JBUcut.  Id  which  his  vivid  acting  made  a  profound 
impression.  Afterwards  at  ttt.OiftoD  and  other  tbeains  be 
passed  from  one  success  (•■BMber.  mitil  he  put  the  final  (ouch 
(0  his  rtputalicn  as  an  inist  by  cmliog  the  part  of  Ruy  Bias 
In  Victor  Hugo's  play.  On  Us  return  to  iht  Port*  St  Maninta 
traated  the  liilcrAle  in  Bolnc's  Vatlriu,  which  vat  forbidden 
aaecoDd  pietenltlion,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  Ihenaerablaiic* 
of  Iha  acloc's  wig  to  the  well-kaawn  Imptl  worn  by  Louis 
PhElippf.  His  last  tippiaaiicc  waa  at  tbia  theatre  in  iS;s  as  the 
Old  Jew  ia  ifgrtf  Tudsr,  and  he  dad  at  Paris  on  IIm  i6lh  sf 
January  1876. 

'  paD>EBlGKSBnHO,BcityatSpo(tsylvuiiacoaiUy,ViiciDJ>, 
U-S,A.,  00  Ike  RH>pBkanDock  liwr,  at  lh«  Jusd  ti  tide-wuu 


navlgalioa,  ^out  60  m.  N.  dI  RichmoDd  and  about  {j  n.  S.S.W 
ol  WaihingtBD.  pBp.(iS9a|  4S1S;  (1900)  5068(1^11  negnm), 
dOio)  sBj4.  It  ia  served  by  the  Potomac,  Frederkksbun  & 
Piedmont,  and  the  Richmond,  Frederickibutg  &  Potomao 
xailwaya.  and  by  sevetal  coasting  SLeamahip  lines.  The  city  i$ 
buill  on  a  scries  of  terraces  between  the  river  and  hills  of  coif 
siderable  height.  The  river  ia  here  spaoaed  by  iron  bridfCi, 
and  jusi  above  the  city  is  a  dam  900  it  loot  and  iS  fl.  idgb. 
By  means  of  thisdam  and  a  card  good  water-power  iafurnisihedj 
and  tba  city's  DianulactureG  include  i]our,leatber,shoes,wooUeu, 
silks,  wagona,  agricultural  ioplemcms  and  eacalsior  (fine  wood- 
shavings  for  packing  or  stuffing).  The  waterworks.  las  and 
electric-lighting  plinu  ire  o«  ' 
p*li(y.     At  Fttdeiickjibuig  ir 

(or  giria  and  the  Saundert  memorial  achoo)  lor  boys  (botk 
pteptiaioryl  1  ■  Conlcdcrtte  and  a  National  cemctety  ((h* 
latter  on  Marye't  Heights),  a  monumenl  (erected  in  1906)  la 
General  Hugh  Uercer  (t  i7io-r77j),  wboae  home  for  aeveral 
yelrs  was  here  and  who  fell  in  the  balile  of  Princeton,  and  • 
monument  to  the  meraoty  al  Wubinglon's  mother,  who  died  hen 
in  1789  and  whose  hone  Is  Hill  standing.  Oilier  buildings  ol 
iDtereat  are  the  old  Kiting  Sun  Hotel,  a  popular  resort  dutin| 
Washington's  Lime,  and  "  Kenmore,"  the  home  of  Colonel 
Fielding  Laws,  who  married  a  aiiter  ol  Waahington,  The  dty 
was  named  in  honour  oi  Frederick,  father  of  George  III.,  anif 
was  incorpoiated  in  i;i7.1ong  after  ila  Bra  aettlemeat;  in  1871 
t(  was  le-clunered  by  act  ol  the  General  Aaembly  of  Virginia, 
Tbc  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  the  American  Civil  War  waa 
fought  OB  the  ijth  of  December  iSfii  between  the  Union  force* 
(Army  of  the  Potonac)  under.  Major- Ceneial  A.  E.  Bumsid* 
and  the  Coolederates  (ArmyofNoiihcrn  Virginia) under  General 
R.  E.  Lee.     In  the  middle  oi  November,  Buraside,  newly  apl 


pointi 


■ndthcAi 
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oi  the  Poll 


le  Bappahuuiock  in  a  el  ton  g  position  1 
'  above  FrcderitkSiburg  and  the  right  neaj 
1  the  Richmond  railwiy.     Oo  Lhe  lolh  1 


crofis  the  river  and  to  attack  the  Confederal 
en  the  heights  beyond  the  town.  The  r 
Union  111,000,  Confederate  jg.soo.  I 
Sumner,  commanding  the  Federal  right 
corps],  was  to  cross  at  Fredericksburg,  I 
Fraoktin  with  the  leh  (L  and  VL  corps)  so 


e  (UL  . 


corps)  u 


:ajor-General  E.  V, 
wing  (II.  and  IX, 
lajor-Ceneral  W.  B. 
ie  miles  below,  while 
jr-Gener.I  Joseph 


^ksindl 

at  need.  The  Union  aillUeiy  took  position  along  the  heighls  of 
the  north  bank  to  cover  lhe  crossing,  and  no  opposition  wai 

the  other  side  during  the  nth  and  tith.  Opposite  Sumner, 
howevar,  the  Conlederale  tiQemen,  hidden  In  the  gardens  and 
houses  ol  Fredericksburg,  caused  much  trouble  and  considerable 
losses  to  the  Union  pioneers,  *nd  »  forlorn  hope  of  votuntecti 
from  the  infantry  had  to  be  rowed  across  under  lire  before  (he 
enemy's  skirmishers  could  be  dislodged.  Sumner's  Iwocorpi 
erossed  (d  lhe  nth.    The  battle  look  place  neit  morning. 

Controversy  has  ragad  round  Burnside's  plan  oi  action  and 
in  particular  loand  his  orders  to  Franklin,  as  to  which  it  can  only 
be  said  that  whatever  chance  oi  success  then  was  In  so  lormldabla 

■way  through  misundcrst indlngs, and  that  nothing  but  misunder- 
standings  could  be  tipected  from  lhe  vague  and  bcwilderhg 
orders  issued  by  (he  general  in  command.  The  actual  battle'cia 
be  detciibed  in  a  lew  words.'  Jackson  held  the  ri^i  of  Lee'i 
line,  LoDfstreet  the  left,  both  eDtcendied.    Franklin,  (ied  bf 
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,  Irii  iMtnictioMi,  Attacked  wltli  one  divl^ii  -only,  which  a  Ihde 
latvr  be  tupportcdl  by  twamcwe  (I.  corpe,  Majer-Gcaeral  J.  F. 
ReyriMds)  oat  of  eight  or  nine  available.  Hia  left  iaak  was 
haraiaed  by  the  Confederate  hone  artillery  ttnder  the  yotng  and 
brUUaBt  Captain  John  Pelham,  and  alter  breaking  the  firtt  hoe 
of  Stonewall  Jacfcson'a  oorpa  the  aasailanta  were  in  the  end 
diltwn  back  with  heayy  toaaea.  On  the  other  flank,  where  part 
of  Loo^meet's  oorpa  held  the  low  ridge  oppoaite  Fredericksburg 
caUed'Marye's  He^ts,  Bomakle  ordered  in  the  IL  corps  under 
Major-General  D.  N.  Cou^  about  11  am.,  and  thencefoaward 
4Uvision  aftet  division,  on  a  front  of  little  nore.than  890  yds., 
was  tent  forward  toaasauh  with  the  bayonet.  The  **  Stone  Wall " 
along  thefoot  of  Marye's  was  lined  witlrevery  nfleof  Longstrect's 
corps  that  could  findroom  to  fire,  and  above  them  the  Confedorate 
guna  fired  heavily  on  ihe  aasaflaats,  whose  artillery, on  the  height 
btywid  the  river,  was  too  far  off  to  assist  them.  Not  a  man  of 
the  Fedesals  reached  the  watt,  though  the  bravest  were  killed 
a  few  paces'from  it,  and  Sumner's  and  most  of  Hooker's  brigades 
were  broken  One  after  the  other  as  often  as  they  tried  to  assault. 
At  night  the  wrecks  of  the  right  wing  were  withdrawn.  Burnside 
proposed  nevt  day  to  lead  the  IX.  corps,  which  he  bad  formerly 
commanded,  m,  ono  mass  t^be  assault  of  the  Stone  Wall,  but  h^ 
Bubocdinates  dissuaded  him,  and  ota  the  night  of  the  tsth  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  withdrew  to  Its  camps  about  Falmouth. 
The  losses  of  the  Federals  were  12,650  men,  those  of  the  Con* 
ledeiatcs  4200,  little  more  than  a  third  of  which  feU  on  Long- 
atrect's  oorps; 

Sse  F.  W.  Palfrey,  Amtitiitm  md  Frtderiduhtri  (New  York,  1881) ; 
G.  W.  Redway,  Fredmcksbnrt  (Loodoo.  1906);  and  G.  F.  K. 
Heodenoo,  Pndericksburi  (London,  1889). 

•mromCtOII,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  capital  of  the  poevince,  situated  on  the  St  John  river, 
84  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
It*  stands  on  a  plain  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  which  is 
here  }  m.h(oad,and  on  theotber  by  a  range  of  hiUs  which  almost 
ondrde  the  town.  It  is  regularly  built  with  long  and  straight 
streets,  and  contains  the.  poriiament  buildings,  government 
bouse,  the  Anglican  cathedral,  the  provincial  university  and 
aeveral  other  educational  establishments.  Fredericton  Is  the 
chief  commercial  centre  fai  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  lumber.  Its  industries  include  canneries, 
tanneries  and  wooden  ware  factories.  The  river  is  navigable 
lor  large  atcamersup  to  the  city,  and  above  it  by  vessels  of  Ughter 
draught.  Two  bridges,  passenger  and  railway,  unite  the  city 
witii  the  teWBS  of  St  Marye's  arid  Gibson  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  at  its  junction  with  tbe  Nashwaak.  The  dty  was  founded 
in  i78sbySir  Guy  Carleton,and  made  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  St  John,  on  accoufit  of  its  superior 
•tratsipcaJ  poaition.    Pop.  (1901)  71x7. 

FRBDONIA*  a  village  of  Qtautauqua  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A..  about  45  ffl.  S.W.  of  Buffak),  and  3  m.  (rom  Lake  Erie. 
Pop.  (igoo)  4n7i  (fgos*  state  census)  si^i  (x9«»  census)  S^^S 
Fredonia  is  served  by  tbe  Daakirk.  AUegbeiiy  VftUey  &  FittaiHiig 
railway,  which  connects  at  Dunkirk,  j  m-  to  the\N.,  with  tbe  £rte, 
the  La^  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern*  the  New  York*  Chicago  & 
St  Louis,  and  tho  Pean^lvania  railways;  and  by  electric 
xaitway  to  £rie,  Buffak)  and  Dunkirk.  It  is  theseat  of  a  State 
hformal  School  The  Darwin  R- Barker  public  library  contained 
9900  vohunes  in  1908,  Fredenia  is  situated  in  tiie  grape'gromng 
region  of  western  New  York,  Is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
grapes,  and  has  large  grape-vine  and  general  nurseries.  The 
making  ol  wine  and  of  unfermented  grape-juice  are  important 
Snduatries  of  the  village.  Among  other  manufactures  ai<e  canned 
Caods,  coal  dealers'  supplies,  and  patent  medicinte.  The  first 
settiemeBt  hero  was  made  in  1804,  and  the  place  was  called 
Canandaway  until  181 7,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1S39.  Fredonia  waa  one  oif  t  he 
fint  |»lac«a  \n  the  United  States,  if  not  tbe  first,  to  make  use  of 
Batumi  gas  for  public  purposes.  Within  the  village  limits,  near 
a  creek,  whose  waters  showed  the  presence  of  gas,  a  well  was  sunk 
in  1841,  and  the  supply  of  gas  thus  ta|fped  was  sufijdent  to  light 
iho  sAieeta  of  the  village.   Anot^ier  well  was  sunk  within  the 


vflhtgeUmitsiaiSsS.  About  toosnaturalgaswasagainobtained 
by  deep  drilling  near  Fredoiua  and  came  into  general  use  for 
heat,  ikht  and  power.  In  the  Fredonia  Baptist  church  on  the 
14th  of  December  1873  a  Woman's  Temperance  Union  was 
organized,  and  from  this  is  sometimes  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  movement. 

FBB9RIKBHALD  (Fkedeukshalo,  Fsieoucbshall),  a 
seaport  and  garrison  town  of  Norway,  in  Smaalenene.  amf 
(oounty)i  85  m.  by  ndl  S.  by  £.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  (xqoo) 
1 1,948.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  theTistedeJ 
river  at  its  outflow  to  the  Ide  fjord,  surrounded  by  several 
rocky  eminences.  The  chief  of  these  is  occupied  by  the  fam6us 
fortress  Fredriksten,  protected  on  three  sides  by  predpices, 
founded  by  Frederick  IIL  (1661),  and  mainly  showmg,  in  its 
present  form,  the  works  of  Frederick  V.  (1766)  and  Christian 
VII.  (r8o8).  Between  it  and  the  smaller  Gyldenlove  fort  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  Charles  XII.  was  shot  in  the 
trenches  while  besieging  the  town  (1718).  The  siege,  which  was 
then  raised,  is  further  commemorated  by  a  monument  to  the 
brave  defence  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Hans  Kolbjamsen. 
Fredrikshald  h  close  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  and  had  previously 
(x66o)  Withstood  invasion,  after  which  its  name  was  changed 
from  Halden  to  the  present  form  in  X665  in  honour  of  Frederick 
III.  The  town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1759 
and  1826.  The  castle  sunendered  to  the  Swedish  crown  prince 
Bernadotte  in  18x4,  and  its  capture  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  its  union  with  Sweden.  Fredriks- 
hald is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom  for  the  export 
of  timber.  Marbte  of  very  fine  quality  and  grain  is  extensiydy 
quarried  and  exported  for  architectural  ornamentation  andfor 
Cumiture-making.  Wood-pulp  is  also  exported.  The  industries 
jMnbraoe  granite  quarries,  wood-pulp  factories,  and  factories  for 
sugar,  tobacco,  curtains,  travelling-bags,  boots,  &c  There 
are  railway  communicationa  with  Gothenburg  and  all  parts  of 
Sweden  and  regular  coastal  and  steamer  services. 

FREDRIKSTAD  (Frederikstao),  a  seaport  and  manufactur- 
ing town  ol  Norway  in  Smaalenene  ami  (county),  58  m.  S.  by  £. 
of  Christiania  by  the  Christianla-Gothenburg  railway.  Pop. 
(X900)  X4,553.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  mouth  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Christiania  fjord,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  great  river 
Glommen,  which,  descending  from  the  richly-wooded  district  of 
Osterdal.  floats  down  vast  quantities  of  timber.  The  new  towji 
on  the  right  bank  is  therefore  a  centre  of  the  timber  export  trade, 
this  place  behig  the  principal  port  in  Norway  for  the  export  of 
pit-prope,  planed  boards,  and  other  varieties  of  timber.  There 
is  abo  a  great  industry  in  theinaking  of  red  bricks,  owing  to  the 
exj^aasion  of  Christiania,  Gothenburg  and  other  towns.  Granite 
is  quarried  and  exported*  Besides  the  large  number  of  aaw  and 
planing  mills,  tboro  are  shipbuilding  yards,  engine  and  boiler 
works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  lactoHes  for  acetk  add  and 
naphtha.  The  hai bour,  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing 
X4  f ttt  is  keptopen  in  winter  by  an  ice-breaker«  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  island  Hank^,  the  most  fashionable  Norwegian  seaside 
lesort.'  The  old  town  00  the  left  bank  was  founded  by  Frederick 
II.  in  i567«  It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  fortified,  aad  in- 
17x6  CharlesXILof  Sweden  made  a  vain  attempt  to  capture  iL 

FRBB  BAPTISTS*  formerly  called  (but  no  longer  officially) 
FREEWILL  Baptisxs,  an  American  denomination  holding  anti- 
paedobaptist  and  anti-Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  practically 
identical  in  creed  with  the  General  BapUsU  of  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  the  eady  Baptist  churches  in  Rhodeldaodand  through- 
out the  South  were  believers  in  '*  general  redemption  "  (hence 
called  *'  general "  Baptists);  and  there  was  a  largely  attended 
conference  of  this  Anninian  branch  of  the  church  at  Newport  in 
X729.  But  the  denomination  known  as  "  Free-wjUers  "  had  its 
rise  in  x  779^x780,  when  antirCalvinists  in  Loudon,  Barrington 
and  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  seceded  and  were  organised 
by  Benjamin  Randall  (174^1808),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
Randall  waa  an  itinerant  missionary,  who  had  been  preaching 
for  two  years  before  his  ordination  in  X780;  in  the  saase  year 
he  was  censured  for  "^ heterodox  "  teaching.  The  work  of  the 
church  suffered  a  relapse  after  his  death^and  a  movement  to  join 
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the  Freewill  Baptists  with  the  "  Christiana,"  who  were  led  by 
Elias  Smith  (1769-1S46)  and  had  been  bilteriy  opposed  by 
Randall,  was  neariy  successful.  Between  1820  and  1830  the 
denomination  made  considerable  progress,  especially  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  West.  The  Freewill  BaptisU  were 
joined  in  1841  by  many  "  open-communioa  Baptists  " — those 
in  the  Carolinas  who  did  not  join  the  larger  body  distinguishing 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Original  Freewill  Baptists — and  soon 
afterwards  by  some  of  the  General  Baptists  ofKorthCaroKna  and 
some  of  the  Six  Principle  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  (who  had 
added  the  '*  laying  on  of  hands  "  to  the  Five  Principles  hitherto 
held);  and  the  abbreviatioo  of  the  denominational  name  to 
"  Free  Baptists  "  suggests  their  liberal  policy — indeed  open 
communion  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  hindrance  to  union  with 
the^'  regular  "  Baptist  Church. 

Colleges  founded  by  the  denomination,  all  co-educational,  are: 
Hillsdale  College,  opened  at  Spring  Harbor  as  Michigan  Central 
College  in  1844,  and  established  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  in  1855; 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  1863,  now  non-sectarian;  Rio 
Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio,  1876;  and  Parker  CoU^e, 
Winnebago  City,  Minnesota,  opened  in  x888.  At  the  close  Ol 
1909  there  were  1294  ministers,  1303  chorches,  and  73,536 
members  of  the  denomination  in  the  United  States.  Tke  Mom^ 
ing  Star  of  Boston,  established  in  x8a6,  is  the  most  prominent 
journal  published  by  the  church.  In  British  North  America, 
according  to  a  Canadian  census  bulletin  of  1902,  there  were,  in 
1901,  24,229  Free  Baptists,  of  whom  15,502  were  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick,  8355  of  Nova  Scotia,  246  of  Ontario,  and  87 
of  Quebec.  The  United  Societies  of  Free  Baptist  Young  People, 
an  international  organization  founded  in  t888,  had  in  1907  about 
15,000  members.  At  the  close  of  1907  the  "  Origiud  Freewill 
Baptists  "  had  1 20  ministers,  167  churches,  and  12,000  members^ 
practically  all  in  the  Carolinas. 

See  I.  D.  Stewart.  History  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  (Dover,  N.  H., 
1862)  for  1780-18^0,  and  his  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Gtnerol 
Conference  of  the  hree  Will  Baptist  Connection  (Boston,  I887) : James 
B.  Taylor,  The  Centennial  Record  of  the  Free  Witt  Baptists  (Dover, 
1881);  John  Biizzcll.  Memoir  of  Elder  Benjamin  Randall  (F^El^son- 
field,  \iaine,  1827):  and  P.  Richardfion.  "  Randall  and  tibe  Free 
Will  Baptisu."  in  The  Christian  Review,  vol  xxiii.  (Baltlmone,  1858). 

FRBBBBNCH,  in  English  law,  the  interest  which  a  widow  has 
in  the  copyhold  lands  of  her  husband,  corresponding  to  dower 
in  the  case  of  freeholds.  It  depends  upon  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  widow  takes  a  third  for  her  Ufe  ; 
of  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  dies  seised,  but  it  may  be  an 
estate  greater  or  less  than  a  third.  If  the  husband  surrenders 
his  copyhold  and  the  surrenderee  is  admitted,  or  if  he  contracts 
for  a  sale,  it  will  defeat  the  widow's  freebench.  As  freebench  is 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  husband's  estate,  the  widow 
does  not  (except  by  special  custom)  require  to  be  admitted. 

FREE  CHURCH  FEDERATION,  a  voluntary  association  of 
British  Nonconformist  churches  lor  co-operation  in  rdigious, 
social  and  civil  work.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  unifying  tendency 
displayed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  About 
1890  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  Nonconformist  Church 
'  Congress  analogous  to  the  AnglicanChurch  Congress  was  serioudy 
considered,  and  the  first  was  held  in  Manchester  on  the  7th  of 
November  1892.  In  the  following  year  it  was  resolved  that  the 
basis  of  representation  should  be  neither  personal  (as  in  the 
Anglican  Church  Congress)  nor  denominational,  but  territorial 
England  and  Wales  have  since  been  completely  covered  with  a 
network  of  local  councils,  each  of  which  elects  its  due  proportion 
of  representatives  to  the  national  gathering.  This  territorial 
arrangemedt  eliminated  all  sectarian  distinctiofas,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  committing  the  different  churches  as  such  to  any 
particular  policy.  The  representatives  of  the  local  councils 
attend  not  as  denominationallsts  but  as  Evangelical  Free 
Churchmen.  The  name  of  the  organisation  was  changed  from 
Congress  to  National  Council  as  soon  as  the  assembly  ceased  to 
be  a  fortmtous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  con«sted  of  duly 
appointed  representatives  from  the  local  councils  of  every  part 
of  England.  The  local  councils  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  and  Bapt^  Churches,  the  Metbodiit  Churdies, ' 


the  Presbyterian  Church  of  £ttgland,the Free  EpiscopalCbutcbd, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  such  other  Evangelkal  Churches  4s 
the  National  Council  may  at  any  time  admiu  The  constitution 
states  the  following  as  the  objects  of  the  National  Council;  (d) 
To  facilitate  fraternal  intercourse  and  coroperation  among  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches;  {b)  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
local  councils;  {c)  to  encourage  devotional  fellowship  and  mutusl 
counsel  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activities  of  the 
Churches;  (d)  to' advocate  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  associated  Churches; 
(e)  to  promote  the  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  every 
relation  of  human  life.  Although  the  objects  of  the  Free  Church 
councils  ar^  Uius  in  their  nature  and  spirit  religious  rather  than 
pohticat,  there  tat  occasions  on  which  action  is  taken  on  great 
national  affairs.  Thus  a  thorovf^-going  opposition  was  oStnd. 
to  the  Education  Act  of  i9ea,andwh^e4uearud8upportacccwded 
to  candidates  at  the  genetal  electSon  of  1906  who  pledged  thcii- 
selves  to  altering  that  measure. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  adoption  of  the 
parochial  system  for  the  purpose  of  local  work.  Each  of  the 
associated  diurches  is  requested  to  look  after  a  parish,  not  of 
oouise  with  any  attempt  to  exolnde  other  chuiuhes,  but  as  having 
aspecial  responsibility  lor  those  in  that  area  who  are  not  tktidy 
connected  with  some  extstbg  diurch.  Throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  local  councils  are  fomed  into  federations,  some  fifty 
in  number,  which  are  istennediate  between  them  and  tkle 
national  council.  The  local  councils  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  exoosive  competition  between  the  churches. 
Hiey  also  combine  the  forces  of  the  local  churches  for  evangelistic 
and  general  devotional  work,  open-air  services,  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Sunday  observance,  and  the  prevention  of  gambling.  Ser^dces 
are  arranged  in  <tonncxion  with  workhouses,  h<M^>itals  and  other 
public  institutions.  Social  work  of  a  varied  chavaoter  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  operations  of  the  local  counoils,  and  the  Fvoe 
Church  Girls'  Guild  has  alunctlon  similar  to  that  of  thie  AngMcah 
Giris*  Friendly  Society.  The  national  council  engages  hi  mlasioa 
work  on  a  largo  scale,  and  a  considerable  number  of  periodicali, 
hymn-books  for  special  occasions,  and  works  of  difierent  kittds 
explaining  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  have  been  published.  The  churdies  represented 
in  the  National  Council  haxte  9966  ministers,  55,828  local 
preachers,  407,991  Sanday-schodl  teachers,  3»4r6,377  Sunday 
scholars,  3,178,221  communcanti,  and  sitting  aocottinodation 
for  8,555,460.  t 

A  remarkable  manifestatibn  of  this  unproecdented  reunion 
was  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  assodatedchwcibeii  prepared 
and  published  a  catechism  ejcpressing  the  positrvv  and  funda- 
mental agreement  of  all  the  Evangelksl  Free  Churches  on  tlie 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  (see  TheCotUemf^faryRtvkm, 
January  1899).  The  catechism  repreftetttssubstan^aUy  tifocMed 
of  not  leas  than  80,000,000  Ptoteatants.  Itfaa4  bean  widely 
circulated  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  British  Coloirfes  and 
the  United  Sutcs  of  America,  and  hta  also  been  trtnsUtod  into 
Welsh,  French  and  Italian. 

The  movement  has  spread  to  aH  parts'  of  Australia,  -New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  theUnlted  Statesof  America  and 
India.  It  b  perhaps  necessary  Co  add  that  it  dIffeM  eMentSaUy 
from  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  fhasnrath  as*  its  unit  is  not  an 
indfvidtial,  private  Christian,  but  a  definitely  organiMd  and 
visible  Church.  The  Essentia!  doctrine  of  the  movement  Is  n 
particular  doctrine  of  chorchtnanship  which,  as  feq^ained  in 
the  catechista,  regattb  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mle  and 
Divine  Head  of  eve«y  branch  of  the  Holy  CathoMc  Chnvdi 
throughout  the  worid.  For  this  teason  those  who  do  not  accc^ 
the  deity  of  Christ  are  necessarily  excluded  fpovn'the  aatfoiMU 
council  and  its  locsl  constituent  councils. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  BNOLANO^  a  Protestant  episcopal  thnrch 
"  essentially  one  with  the  estabKshed  church  of  l^ngland,  but 
free  to  go  into  any  parish,  to  use  a  revised  edition  of  the  BMk 
of  Common  Prayer,  to  associate  the  lafty  with  the  clergy  In  tlie 
government  and  work  of  the  church,  and  to  hold  communron  with 
Christians  of  other  denominations"    It  was  founded  m  iftf4 
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Ib  •ppMitioo  U  die  TitcUriMi  MOventfnt,  and  einbodif»  the 
disUnctively  evaogytUc*!  elemcaU  o£  the  Refonnatioii.  It  pse*. 
serves  aod  msintains  to  Ibe  tetter  sil  that  is.  Protestent  and 
evangelical  in  the  Utnior  and  services  of  the  AAgUcan  chutch, 
while  iu  free  constitution  and  revised  lofstulaiies  meet  the  needs 
of  members  of  that  communion  who  leseiit  sacerdotal  and 
ritualistic  tendencies.  There  are  two  dioeeaes  (northern  and 
southern)  each  with  a  bishop,  about  3a  churches  and  ministeis, 
and  about  1300  members. 

FRKB  CHURCI)  Of  SCOTLAND.  In  one  sense  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  dated  its  fyiMenre  from  the  Disruption  of 
1S43,  in  another  it  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  representative  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  (see  Scotland,  Chubch  or) 
as  it  was  reform^  in  i5<^*  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland  the  Free  Churchman  sees  three  great  reforming  periods. 
In  his  view  these  deserve  to  be  called  reforming  on  many 
accounts,  but  most  espcdaUy  because  in  them  the  indq>endence 
of  the  church,  her  inherent  scriptural  right  to  exercise  a  spiritual 
jurisdictlen  in  which  she  is  responsible  to  her  Divine  Head  alone, 
was  both  earnestly  asserted  and  practically  maintained.  The, 
&r8t  reformation  extended  from  1560,  when  the  church  freely 
held  her  first  General  Assembly,  and  of  her  own  authority  acted 
on  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  to  1593,  when  her  Presbyterian 
order  was  finally  and  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament.  The  second 
period  began  in  i6j8,  when,  after  30  years  of  su^>ended  anima- 
tion, the  Assembly  once  more  sho<^  off  Episcopacy,  and  termin- 
ated in  1649,  when  the  parliament  of  Scotland  confirmed  the 
diurch  in  her  liberties  in  a  larger  and  ampler  sense  than  before* 
Hie  third  period  began  in  2834,  when  the  Assembly  made  use 
of  what  the  church  believed  to  be  her  rights  in  passing  the  Veto 
and  Chapel  Acts*    It  culminated  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 

The  fact  that  iKe  Church,  as  led  first  by  John  Knox  and  after- 
wards by  Andrew  Melville,  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  exercise 
a  spirittial  jurisdiction  is  notorious.  More  apt  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  comparative  freedom  with  which  that  right  was  actually 
used  by  the  church  irrespective  of  state  recognition.  That  recog- 
nition was  not  given  until  after  the  queen's  resignation  in  1567;* 
bat,  for  several  years  before  it  came,  the  church  had  been  holding 
her  Assemblies  and  settling  all  questions  of  discipline,  worship, 
sAd  administration  as  they  arose,  in  accordance  with  the  first 
book  of  polity  or  disdplii^e  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1560^ 
Farther,  in  1581  she,  of  her  own  motion,  adopted  a  second  book 
of  a  similar  character,  in  which  she  expressly  claimed  an  inde- 
pendent and  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  power  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical,  "  which  floi)v:s  directly  from  God  and  the  Mediator 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth, 
but  only  Christ,  the  only  king  and  governor  of  his  church  "; 
aiMi  this  claim»  though  directly  negatived  in  1584  by  the  "  Black 
Acts,"  which  included  an  Act  of  Supremacy  over  estates  ^irkual 
and  temporal,  continued  to  be  asserted  by  the  Assemblies, 
untn  at  last  it  also  was  practically  allowed  in  the  act  of  1593.' 
This  le^lation  of  1593,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  force. 
An  act  of  parliament  in  z6o6,  which  "  reponcd,  restored  and 
reintegrated  "  the  estate  of  bishops  to  their  ancient  dignities, 
prerogatives  and  privileges,  was  followed  by  several  acts  of 
various  subservient  assemblies,  which,  culminating  in  that  of 
16(8,  practically  amounted  to  a  complete  surrender  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  church  itself.  For  twenty  years  no  Assemblies  whatever 
were  held.  This  interval  must  necessarily  be  regarded  from  the 
Presbyterian  pwnt  of  view  as  having  been  one  of  very  deep 
depression.    But  a  second  reformation,  characterized  by  great 

>"  It  is  her  being  free,  not  her  being  ertablishcd.  that  comtitutes 
the  real  hiBtorical  and  bertdiury  identity  of  the  Refortncd  National 
Cffurch  at  Scotland."  See  Act  ami  Declaration,  &c.,  of  Free  Assembly, 
l8si. 

■In  the  act  Anenl  Ike  tnu  and  holy  Kirh,  and  of  those  that  are 
detlandnot  lobe  of  ike  tame.  This  act  was  supplemented  fay  that  of 
1570,  Anent  the  Jurisdiction  of^  the  Kirk. 

"The  Second  Book  of  Disdpline^was  not  formally  recognized  in 
chat  act:  but  all  former  acts  against  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
eipBne  01  the  tree  Kirfc  as  the  same  is  uied  and  exercised  within  the 
realm"  were  abolished;  and  all  "  liberties,  privileges,  immunities 
and  freedoms  whatsoever  "  pfe\'{ously  granted  were  ratified  and 
ipprovfd. 


energy  and  vigour,  began  in  X63S.    The  proceadingi  of  the 
Assembly  of  that  year,  afterwards  tardily  and  rduetantly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  state,  finally  issued  in  the  acts  of  pariiament 
of  1049,  hy  which  the  Westminster  standards  were  ratified, 
lay*petfoilage  was  abofa'shed,  and  the  coronation  oath  itself 
fimned  in  aoooidance  with  the  princq>ies  ci  Presbyterian  churdh 
•govemment.    Another  period  of  intense  reaction  soon  set  in. 
No  AaaembUet  were  permitted  by  Cromwell  after  1^53;  and, 
sooD  after  the  Reatontion,  Presbytery  was  tenoporarily  over* 
throum  by  a  lesieB  iA  ttadmary  acts.    Nor  was  the  Bevolutioo 
Seitkment  of  1690  so  entirely  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the 
church  aathe  legislation  of  1649  had  beciL   Prdacy  was  abolished, 
and  various  obnoodous  statutes  were  repealed,  but  the  acts 
resdssory  were  not  cancdlcd;  presbyterianism  was  re-estab* 
lished,  but  the  statutory  recognition  of  the  Confessioo  of  Faith 
took  no  notice  of  certain  qualifiGations  under  which  that  dooH 
raent  had  originally  been  approved  by  the  Ass^nbly  of  1647  ;< 
the  old  rights  of  patrons  were  again  disomtlnued,  but  the  large 
powers  wUch  had  been  conferred  on  congregations  by  the  act  of 
1649  were  not  wholly  restored.    Nevertheless  the  great  principle 
of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  embodied  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  was  accepted  without  reservation,  and  a  Presby* 
ivnm  polity  effectively  confirmed  both  then  and  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Union.    This  settlement,  however,  did  not 
long  subsist  unimpaired.    In  1 7 1 3  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  restor- 
ing patronage  to  its  ancient  footing,  was  passed  in  ^te  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  people.    For  many  years 
afterwards  (imtU  1784)  the  Assembly  continued  to  instruct  each 
succeeding- commission  to  make  application  to  the  king  and  the 
parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance.    But  meanwhile  a  new 
phase  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics  commonly  known  as 
Moderatism  had  been  inaugurated,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  church  became  even  more  indifferent  than  the  lay 
patrons  themselves  to  the  rights  of  her  congregations  with  regard 
to  the  "  calling  "  of  ministers.    From  the  Free  Church  point  of 
view,  the  period  from  which  the  secessions  under  Ebenezer 
Erskine  and  Thomas  Gilltopie  are'  dated  was  also  characterized 
by  numerous  other  abuses  on  the  Church's  part  which  amounted 
to  a  practical  surrender  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive 
principles  of  her  ancient  Presbyterian  polity.^    Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  many  circumstances, 
both  within  and  without  the  church,  which  conspired  to  bring 
about  an  evangelical  and  popular  reaction  against  this  reign  of 
"  Moderatism/'    The  resiilt  was  a  protracted  struggle,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  and  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  last  battle  in  the  long  war  which  for 
nearly  300  years  had  been  waged  within  the  church  itself,  between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  doctrine  of  an  exclusive  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.    That  final  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  passing  in  1834  of  the  "  Veto  "  Act,  by  which  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  uo  pastor 
should  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,*  and  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  simple  dissent 
of  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  should  be  enough  to 
warrant  a  presbytery  in  rejecting  a  presentee.    The  question  of 
the  legality  of  this  measure  soon  came  to  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts;  and  it  was  ultimately  answered  in  a  sense  unfavourable 
to  the  church  by  the  decision  (1838)  of  the  court  of  session  in 
the  Auchterarder  case,  to  the  effect  that  a  presbytery  had  no  right 
to  reject  a  presentee  simply  because  the  parishioners  protested 
against  his  settlement,  but  was  bound  to  dia-egard  the  veto  (see 
C^ALMEKS,  Thoiias).    This  decision  elicited  from  the  Assembly 

*  The  most  imporUnt  of  these  had  reference  to  the  full  right  of  a 
constituted  church  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  absolutely  unrestricted 
freedom  in  convening  Assemblies.  This  very  point  on  one  occasion 
at  least  threatened  to  be  the  cause  of  scnous  misunderstandings 
between  William  and  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  difficulties  were 
happily  smoothed,  however,  by  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  William 
Cars  tares. 

*  See  i4n  and  Declaration  of  Free  'Assembly.  1851. 

*  This  principle  had  been  asserted  even  by  an  AMembly  so  late  as 
that  of  1736,  and  had  been  invariably  presupposed  in  the  "  call." 
which  had  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  pie> 
requisite  for  the  settlement  of  a  mmister. 
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of  thfit  3fear  a  new  dedaration  of  tbe  doetdne  ot  th»  spiritual 
independoice  of  the  cfaurdi.  Tbe  "exdosive  jurisdictiOD  of 
tbe  dvil  courts  in  regard  to  the  dvil  rights  and  emoluments 
secured  by  law  to  the  church  and  tbe  ministers  theeeof  "  was 
acknowledged  without  qualification;  and  continued  implicit 
obedience  to  thdr  decisions  with  reference  to  these  r^ts  and 
emoluments  was  pledged.  At  the  same  time  it  was  iosiBted  on 
'*  that,  as  is  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  National 
Established  Church,  'the Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head 
of  the  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand 
of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  dvil  magistrate ';  and  that 
in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  disdpline  and  gmremment 
of  the  church  her  judicatories  possess  an  exdusive  jurisdiction, 
founded  <m  the  Word  of  God,  which  power  ecdesii^tical "  (in 
the  words  of  the  Second  Book  oi  Disdpline)  "  flows  immediately 
from  God  and  the  Mediator  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  q>iritual, 
not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only 
spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  His  Kirk."  And  it  was  resdved 
to  assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend,  this  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and  firmly  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  upon  the  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  church.  The  dedskm  of  the  court 
of  session  having  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  eariy  in 
1839,  it  was  dedded  in  the  Assembly  of  that  year  that  the 
church,  while  acquiesdng  in  the  loss  of  the  temporalities  at 
Auchterarder,  should  reaffirm  the  prindple  of  non-intrusion  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  ai^rainted  to  confer 
with  the  govenmient  with  a  view  to  the  prevention,  if  possible, 
of  any  further  collision  between  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  While  tlie  conference  with  the  government  had  no 
better  result  than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  compromise  by 
means  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  which  embodied  the  prindple 
of  a  dissent  with  reasons,  still  graver  complications  were  arisihg 
out  of  the  Mamoch  and  other  cases.'  In  the  drcumstances  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  1842  to  transmit  to  the  queen, 
by  the  hands  oi  the  lord  high  commissioner,  a  "  claim,  declara- 
tion, and  protest,"  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  session,'  and  also  an  address  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  The  home  secretary's  answer  (recdved  in  January 
1843)  gave  no  hope  of  redress.    Meanwhile  the  position  of  the 

>  According  to  the  Free  Church  "  Protest "  of  1813  it  was  in  these 
cases  decided  (i)  that  the  courts  of  the  church  were  uable  to  be  com- 
pelled to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations;  (3)  that  the 
dvil  courts  had  power  to  interfere  with  and  interdict  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  administration  of  ordinances  as  authorised  and  en- 
join^ by  the  church ;  (3)  that  the  dvil  courts  had  power  to  suspend 
spiritual  censures  pronounced  by^  the  courts  of  the  church,  ami  tp 
interdict  their  execution  as  to  spiritual  effects,  functions  arid  privt- 
leges;  (4)  that  deposed  ministers,  and  probationers  domved  of  their 
littince,  could  be  restored  by  the  mandate  of  the  civil  courts  to  tbe 

SMritual  office  and  status  of  whidi  the  church  courts  had  deprived 
lem;  (5)  that  the  right  of  membership  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
could  be  determined  by  the  dvil  courts;  (6)  that  the  dvil  courts 
had  power  to  supersede  the  majority  of  a  churdi  court  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  Its  spiritual  functions  as  a  Church 
court,  and  to  authorize  the  minority  to  esoercase  the  said  functions 
in  opposition  to  the  court  itself  and  to  the  superior  judicatories  of 
the  church;  (7)  that  processes  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline  oould  be 
arrested  by  the  dvil  courts;  and  (8)  that  without  the  sanction  of  the 
dvil  courts  no  increased  provision  dould  be  made  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  a  pariah,  although  such  proviskm  left  alt  dvil  rights  and  patri- 
monial interests  untouched. 

'  The  narrative  and  argument  of  this  elaborate  and  able  document 
cannot  be  reproduced  here.  In  substance  it  is  a  claim  "  as  of  right " 
on  behalf  of  the  church  and  of  the  nation  and  people  of  Scotlana  that 
the  church  shall  freely  possess  and  enjoy  her  liberties,  government, 
disdpline.  rights  and  privileges  aooording  to  law,  and  ttiat  she  shall 
be  protected  therein  from  the  foresaid  Unconstitutional  and  iltegal 
encroachments  of  the  said  court  of  sesabn,  and  her  pecmie  secureain 
thdr  Christian  and  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  This  claim  is 
followed  by  The  "  declaration  "  that  the  Assembly  cannot  intrude 
mtnistcn  on  reclaiming  congregations,  or  cany  on  the  government 
of  Christ's  chureh  subject  to  the  coerdon  of  the  court  of  sessibn'^and 
by  the  "  protest  "  that  all  acts  of  the  pariiament  of  Great  Bntain 
passed  without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  church  and  nation,  in 
alteration  or  derogation  of  the  government,  disdpline,  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church,  as  also  all  sentences  of  courts  in  contra- 
ventionc^said  government,  discipline,  rights  and  privileges,  "are  and 
sbaU  be  th  tfaemsdves  void  and  milt,  and  of  no  1^1  force  oreffect.*' 


evuigeOcal  party  had  been  farther  hampered  by  the  dedsioii  «f 
the  court  of  sesdon  declaring  the  ministers  of  chapeb  of  ease  toi 
be  uoqaalified  to  sit  in  any  church  court.  A  final  vppeal  to 
I  parliament  by  peUtbn  was  made  in  Mardi  1843,  when,  by  a 
majority  of  135  (st  i  against  76),  th6  House  of  Conmions  dedfined 
to  attempt  any  redress  of  tbe  i^fevaace*  of  the  Scottish  Church.^ 
At  the  first  session  of  the  following  General  Assembly  (x8th  May 
1843)  the  reply  of  the  non-fntrusion  party  was  made  In  a  protest, 
sigiied  by  upwards  of  200  commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  since, 
in  thdr  opinion,  the  recent  dedsions  c4  (he  dvO  courts,  and  th* 
still  more  recent  sanction  <A  these  decisions  by  the  legfrfatvre, 
had  made  it  impossiUe  at  that  time  to  hold  a  free  Assem^y  of 
tbe  church  as  by  law  established,  they  therefore  "  protest  that  it 
sbaU  be  lawful  for  us,  and  sudi  other  oommbrioners  as  may 
concur  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separa^  plaoeof  meeting,  for  the 
piuppsie  of  taking  steps  for  ouxsdves  and  afl  who  adhere  to  us — 
maintaining  with  as  the  Confession  of  Fafth  and  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  hecetofora  understood — ^for  separathig 
in  an  orderly  way  from  the  EstaUishment,  and  thereupon 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in  hamUe 
dependence  on  God's  grace  and  tbe  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  for 
the  advancement  of  Hb  glory,  the  extension  of  the  gospd  of  otir 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Christ'i' 
house  accofdingioHis.hc^ word.'*  The  readingof  thb  doounent. 
was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  non-intrusion  party 
to  another  place  of  meeting,  whore  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  was  constituted,  with  Dr  ThonMsChalmeis  as  moderator. 
This  Assembly  sat  ttom  the  x8th  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  trans- 
acted a  larg^  amount  of  important  business.  On  Tuesday  -th6 
23id,  396*  ministers  and  professors  publicly  adhibited  thdr 
names  to  the  Act  of  Separation  and  deed  of  demlssi<m  by  which 
they  renotmced  all  daim  to  the  benefices  they  had  hdd  in  con- 
nexion with  the  EsUblishment,  declaring  them  to  be  vacant,  and 
consenting  to  thdr  being  dealt  with  as  sudi.  By  thb  impressive  - 
proceeding  tiie  signatories  voluntarily  surtendered  an  annual 
income  amoimtin^  to  fully  £xoo,ooo. 

The  first  care  of  the  .voluntarily  dtsestablisbed  church  was  to 
provide  incomes  for  her  deigy  and  places  of  worship  for  her 
people.  As  eariy  as  1841  indeed  the  leading  prfnc^le  of  a 
**  sustentatlon  fund  "  for  the  support  of  the  mhiistry  had  been 
announced  by  Dr  Robert  Smith  Camdlish;  andat "  Convocation," 
a  private  unofficial  meeting  of  the  membeis  of  the  evangelical 
or  non-intmslon  party  hdd  in  November  184s,  Dr  Chalmers 
was  prepared  with  a  catefuUy  matured  sdieme  according  to  which 
"  each  congregation  should  do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  whole.^ 
and  the  whole  should  sustain  each  congregation."  Between 
November  1842  and  May  1843,  647  assodations  had  been 
formed;  and  at  the  first  Assembly  it  was  announced  that  op- 
wards  of  £17,000  bad  already  been  contributed.  At  the  dose  of 
tl}e  first  finandal  year  (1843-1844)  It  was  reported  that  the  fund 
had  exceeded  £6i,ooa  It  was  parUdpated  in  by  583  ministers^ 
and  470  drew  the  fuU  equal  dividend  of  £105.  Each  successive 
year  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of  the  fund; 
but  owing  to  an  almost  equally  r^id  increase  of  the  nimiber  of 
new  mhiisterial  charges  partidpating  In  its  benefits,  the  stipend 
payable  to  each  minister  did  not  for  many  years  reach  the  sum 
of  £150  wfaidi  had  been  aimed  at  as  a  minimum.  Thus  in  1844- 
1845  the  fund  had  risen  to  £76,180,  biU  the  ministers  had  also 
increased  to  627,  and  the  equal  dividend  therefore  was  only  £1 22. 
During  the  first  ten  years  the  annual  income  averaged  £84,057; 
during  the  next  decad^  £108,643;  and  during  the  third  £130,246.' 
The  minimum  of  £150  was  reached  at  last  in  r868;  and  subsc; 
quently  the  balance  remaining  after  that  mim'mum  had  been 
provided  was  treated  as  a  surplus  fund,  and  distributed  among 
those  ministers  whose  congregationa  have  contributed  at 
certain  specified  rates  per  member.  In  1878  the  total  amount 
recdved  for  this  fund  was  upwards  of  £177,000;  in  this  1075 
ministers  partldpated.  The  full  equal  dividend  of  £x57  "vas 
paid  to  766  ministers;  and  additional  grants  of  £36  and  £x8 

*  The  Scottish  members  voted  with  the  minority  in  the  propoTtidii 
of  2j5  to  12. 

*  The  number  ultimately  rose  to  424. 
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mm  ptH  oat  of  Iht  ta^ui  ftiiKi  to  6$t  and  119  tai^tun 

To  provide  for  tlw  enctioii  of  the  buildlngi  whkli,  it  wm 
foreseen,  wouM  htf  necessafy,  a  geneiml  boUding  fond,  in  whick 
ell  tboold  ehaie  alike,  was  abo  oiKaniaed,  and  kKal  building 
fvnds  were  as  Car  as  possible  cstabHdbed  in  each  parish,  with  the 
lesaH  that  at  the  first  Assembly  a  smn  of  £104,776  was  reported 
as  already  availabie.  By  Kay  1844  a  further  sum  of  £133,060 
had  been  coBeded,  and  470  churches  were  reported  as  completed 
or  nearly  so.  In  the  followinf  year  £131,737  was  raised  and 
60  additional  churches  were  baOt.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
considerably  more  than  700  churches  had  been  provided. 

During  the  winter  session  1843-1844  the  divinity  students 
who  had  |oined  the  F^  Church  continued  their  studies  under 
Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  David  Welsh  (1793-1845);  and  at  the 
Assembly  of  1844  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  collegiate  buildings.  The  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  built  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  £46,506;  and  div^ty  halls  were 
•nbsequently  set  up  also  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  In  1878 
there  were  13  professors  of  thttAigf,  with  an  aggregate  of  430 
stwlents,--the  numbers  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
respectively  being  129,  69  and  3a. 

A  somewhat  unforeseen  result  of  the  Disruption  was  the 
necessity  fSor  a  duplicate  system  of  elementary  schools.  At 
the  1843  Assembly  it  was  for  the  first  time  announced  by  Dr 
Webb  that "  schools  to  a  certain  extent  most  be  opened  to  afford 
a  suitable  sfihtre  ci  occupation  for  parochial  and  stiH  more  for 
private  teadiers  of  schools,  who  are  threatened  with  deprivation 
of  their  present  offioeon  account  of  their  opiniona  upon  the  church 
question."  The  suggestion  was  taken  up  with  very  great  energy, 
with  the  result  that  in  May  1845,  380  schools  had  been  set  up, 
while  in  Blay  1847  this  number  had  risen  to  5x3,  with  an  attend- 
anceof  upirarda  of  44,000  scholais.  In  1869  it  was  stated  in  an 
asthoritative  document  laid  before  members  of  parliament 
that  at  that  time  there  were  connected  with  and  scq>ported  by 
the  Free  Church  598  schools  (including  two  normal  scbods), 
with  633  teachers  and  64,115  sdidars.  The  school  bttil(fings 
had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £330,000,  of  which  the  committee 
of  privy  council  had  contributed  £35,000^  nAide  the  remainder 
had  been  raised  by  vdontary  effort.  Annual  payments  made 
to teadKrs,  &c., asat  1869,  amounted  to£x6,ooo.  Inacoordanoe 
with  certain  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1873  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  Free  Church  were  voluntarily  transferred,  without 
compensation,  to  the  local  school  boards  The  aonnal  achoob 
are  now  transferred  to  the  state. 

It  has  been  seen  already  that  during  the  period  of  Ike  Ten 
Years'  Conflict  the  non-intrusion  party  strenuously  denied 
that  in  any  one  respect  it  was  departing  firom  ackumlodged 
principles  ci  the  National  Church.  It  continued  to  do  so  after  the 
Disnq>tion.  In  1846,  however,  it  was  found  to  have  become 
aeicessary,  *'  in  consequence  of  the  late  change  In  the  outward 
condition  of  the  church,"  to  amend  the  "  questions  and  formula  ** 
to  be  wed  at  the  licensing  of  probationen  and  the  ordination 
of  office-bearers.  These  were  amended  accordingly;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  declared  that,  "  while  the  churdi  firmly  main- 
tains the  same  scriptural  prindplea  as  to  the  duties  of  nations 
aiKl  their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religbn  and  the  (^urch  of 
Christ  for  which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims  in- 
talerant  or  persecuting  principles,  and  docs  not  regard  her 
Confteion  of  Faith,  or  any  portion  thereof  ithenlafriy  interpreted, 
as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  consider  thxA  her 
office-bearers  by  subscribing  it  profei^  any  principles  inconijatent 
with  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment." 
The  main  difference  between  the  **  formula  "  of  the  1^  Church 
and  that  of  tho  Established  Church  (as  at  the  year  1900)  was 
that  the  former  referred  to  the  Omf ession  of  Faith  simply  as 
**  approven  by  General  Assemblies  of  this  Churchy"  wh^e  the 
latter  descilbedit  as  "  approven  by  the  Genersl  AsBsmbUes of  this 
National  (^urch,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  ymt  .1690,  and  fre- 
qpeotly  confirmed  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  since  tlkst  timow" 
lltt  fanner  inserted  an  additional  clause,— **  I  alao  appreive  of 
th«  jMcril  principles  respecting  tbe  juriadktion  of  the  chardu 


and  her  subjection  to  Christ  aa  her  only^ead,  wkkk  are  con- 
tained in  the  Claim  of  Right  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the 
questions  already  put  to  me  ";  and  also  added  the  words  which 
are  here  distinguished  by  italcs, — "  And  I  promise  that  through 
the  grace  of  God  I  shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall  in  my  station  assert, 
maintain,  and  defend'  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  disdpUoe 
and  government  of  this  church  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
provindal  synods,  and  geikeral  assemblies,  together  with  the 
liberty  amd  exclusite  jnrisdicHm  therecf;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my 
practice,  conform  myself  to  the  said  worship  and  submit  to  the 
said  disdplfne  [and]  government^  and  exdusivt  jurisdiction^  and 
not  encfeavour  directly  or  indirectly  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
of  the  same."  In  the  year  185 1  an  act  and  declaration  anent  the 
publicationof  the  subordinate  standards  and  other  authoritative 
documents  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  passed,  in  which 
the  historical  fkct  Is  recalled  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
formally  consented  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  catechisms, 
directory  of  public  worship,  and  form  of  chtirch  government  agreed 
up<m  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  and  it  is  dedared  that 
"  these  several  formularies,  as  ratified,  with  certain  explanations, 
by  divers  Acta  of  Assemb^  in  the  years  1645, 1646,  and  partiqi- 
hurly  in  1647,  this  church  amtinues  tilTthis  day  to  aduiowledge 
as  her  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  woishtp  and  govern* 
menu"* 

In  1858  drcnmstances  arose  whkh,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
secaned  fitted  to  demonstrate  to  the  Free  Church  that  her  freedom 
was  an  illusion,  and  that  all  her  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  vain. 
John  Macmillan,  minister  of  Cardross,  accused  of  immoralit/, 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  Free  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton.  Appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  synod,  an  attempt 
was  there  made  to  revive  one  particular  charge,  of  which  he  had 
been  finally  acquitted  by  the  pred>ytery;  and  this  attempt  was 
successful  in  the  Genenl  Assembly.  That  ultimate  court  of 
review  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  points  appealed,  but  went 
into  the  merits  of  the  whole  case  as  it  had  originally  com<^  before 
the  piesbytexy.  The  result  was  a  sentence  of  suspension. 
Marmifaan,  believing  that  the  Assembly  had  acted  with  some 
irregulaaty,  i4>plied  to  the  court  of  session  for  an  interdict 
against  the  execution  of  that  sentence;  4UKi  for  this  act  be  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  oi  the  Assembly  to  say  whether  or  nqt 
it  was  the  case  that  he  had  thus  appesiled.  Having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  was  deposed  on  the  qwt.  Forthwith 
he  rsised  a  new  action  (his  previous  application  for  an  interdict 
had  been  refused)  concluding  for  reduction  of  the  spiritual 
sentence  of  deposition  and  for  substantial  damages.  The 
defences  lodged  by  the  Free  Church  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
dvil  courts  had  no  right  to  review  and  reduce  spiritual  sentences, 
or  to  decide  whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
had  acted  irrfegulariy  or  not.  Judgments  adverse  to  the  defenders 
were  driivered  on  these  points;  and  appeals  were  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  before  the  case  could  be  heard  there, 
the  lord  prerident  took  an  oi^xurtunity  in  the  court  of  session 
to  pcrfnt  out  to  the  pursuer  that,  inasmuch  as  the  particular 
General  Assembly  against  which  the  action  was  brought  had 
ceased  to  exist,  it  could  not  therefore  be  made  in  any  drcum- 
stanoes  topay  damages,  and  that  the  action  of  reduction  of  the 
spiritual  sentence,  being  only  auxiliary  to  the  claim  of  damages, 
ought  therefore  to  be  dismissed.'  He  further  pointed  out  that 
Macmillan  mifi^  obtain  redress  in  another  way,  ah6«ld  he  be 
able  to  prove  malice  against  individuals.  Very  soon  after  this 
deUveranoe  of  the  lord  president,  the  case  as  it  had  stood  against 
the  Free  Church  was  withdrawn,  and  Macmillan  gave  notice  of 
an  action  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  But  this  last  was  not  per- 
severed in.  Theap^eals  which  had  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords  were,  in  thoe  drcnmstances,  also  departed  from  by 
the  Free  Church.    The  case  did  not  advance  sufficiently  to  ahow 

'  Bv  this  formal  recognition  of  the  gualifications  to  the  Coofcflsion 
of  Fakh  made  in  1647  cl»e  scruples  01  the  majority  of  the  Aaaociate 
Synod  of  (kiglaal  Seceden  were  removed,  and  a?  ministers,  along 
with  a  OQosideribW  number  of  thdr  peoplst  joined  the  Free  Church 
in  the  following  ycar^ 
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how  fit  the  teurts  of  law  would  he  prepared  to  go  in  the  directloii 
of  recognizing  voluntary  tribunals  and  a  kind  of  secondary 
exclusive  jurisdiction  founded  on  contract.^  But,  whether 
recognized  or  not,  the  church  for  her  part  continued  to -believe 
that  she  had  an  inherent  spiritual  Jurisdiction,  and  remained 
unmoved  in  her  determination  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
resolution  "  notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  tsouUe  or  persecu- 
tion ma3r  arise."' 

In  1863  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  corresponding  committee  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  and  with  the  representatives  of  such  other  dis- 
established churches  as  might  be  willing  to  meet  and  deliberate 
with  a  view  to  an  incorporating  union.  Formal  negotiations 
between  the  representatives  of  these  two  churches  were  begun 
shortly  afterwards,  which  resulted  in  a  report  laid  be^re  the 
following  Assembly.  From  this  document  it  appeared  that  the 
ortnmittees  of  the  two  churdies  were  not  at  one  on  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  dvil  magbtrate  to  the  church.  While  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  Church  it  was  maintained  that  he  "  may 
lawfully  acknowledge,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
God,  the  creed  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church,"  and  that  "  it  is 
his  duty,  when  necessary  and  e]q)edient,  to  en^Ioy  the  national 
resources  in  aid  of  the  church,  provided  always  that  in  doing  so, 
while  reserving  to  himself  full  control  over  the  temporalities 
whidi  are  his  own  gift,  he  abstain  from  all  authoritative  iater- 
fierence  in  the  internal  government  of  the  church,"  it  was  declared 
by  the  committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churdi  that, 
"  inasmudi  as  the  dvil  magistrate  has  no  authority  in  ^iritual 
things,  and  as  the  employment  of  force  in  such  matters  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  within  his 
province  to  legisbUe  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion,  to  prescribe 
a  creed  or  form  of  worship  to  his  subjects,  or  to  endow  the  church 
from  national  resources."  In  other  words,  while  the  Free  Church 
maintained  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  was  lawful  and  even 
incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  endow  the  church  and  on  the 
churdi  to  accept  his  endowment,  the  United  Presbyterians  main- 
tained that  in  no  case  ^as  this  lawful  either  for  the  one  party  or  for 
the  other.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time  it  had  been  made  perfectly 
evident  that  a  union  between  the  two  bodies,  if  accomplished 
at  aU,  could  only  be  brought  about  on  the  understanding  that 
the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  state  endowments  should 
be  an  open  one.  The  Free  Church  Assembly,  by  increasing 
majorities,  manifested  a  readiness  for  union,  even  although 
unanimity  had  not  been  attained  on  that  theoretical  point. 
But  there  was  a  minority  which  did  not  sympathize  in  this 
readiness,  and  after  ten  3rears  of  fruitless  effort  it  was  in  1873 
found  to  be  expedient  that  the  idea  of  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians  should  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  Other  negotia- 
tions, however,  which  had  been  entered  tpon  with  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  a  somewhat  later  date  proved  m(»e 
sncceaaful;  and  a  majority  of  the  ministers  of  that  church  with 
their  congregations  were  united  with  the  Free  Church  in  1876. 

0.  S.  Bl.) 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  Free  Church  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  active,  theologically,  of  the  Scottish 
Churches.  The  College  chairs  were  almost  uniformly  filled  by 
advanced  critics  or  theok>gians,  inspired  more  or  less  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson.  Dr  A.  B.  Bruce,  author  of  The  Training  of  tJu 
Twehe,  &&,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  apologetics  and  New 
Testament  exegesis  in  the  GUsgow  College  in  1^75;  Henry 
Drummond  (author  of  Natural  Law  in  tk^  SpiriiMol  Worlds  &c.) 
was  made  lecturer  in  natural  science  in  the  same  college  in  1877 
and  beoune  professor  in  1884;  and  Dr  George  Adam  Smith 
(author  of  The  Txpdu  Propkds,  &c)  was  called  to  the  Hebrew 
chair  in  1892.  Attempts  were  made  between  1890  and  1895  to 
bring  all  these  professors  except  Davidson  (similar  attacks 
were  also  made  on  Dr  Marcus  Dods,  afterwards  prindpal  of  the 

1  See  Taylor  lttM9,Law  of  Cretis  in  Scodani,  p.  1^  seq. 

*  The  laneuage  of  Dr  Bucnanan,  for  example,  in  i860  was  (mutaih 
mutandis)  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  employed  in  1838  in  moving 
the  Independence  resolution  already  referred  to. 


New  CoUege,  Edinburgb)  to  the  bar  of  the  Assambly  for  iipsMl^ 
teaching  or  writing;  but  in  every  case  these  wece  aboctiva, 
the  Assembly  never  taking  any  step  beyond  warning  the  accused 
that  their  primary  duty  was  to  teacb  and  defend  the  churdt'li 
faith  as  embodied  in  At  confession.  In  189a  the  Free  Church, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (1889),  passed  a  Declaratory  Act  rdaxing 
the  stringency  of  subscription  to  the  oonfession*  with  ti£e  result 
that  a  small  number  of  ministers  and  congregations,  mostly  in  tj»e 
Highlands,  severed  their  connexion  with  the  chirch  and  formed 
the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  on  strictly  and 
straitly  orthodox  lines.  In  1907  this  body  had  twenty  congngo- 
tions  and  twelve  ministers. 

The  Free  Church  always  regarded  herself  as  a  National  Churd^ 
and  during  this  period  she  sought  actively  to  be  true  to  that 
character  by  providing  church  ordinances  for  the  iacreasing 
population  of  Scotland  and  appljring  herself  to  the  new  problcmi 
of  non<hurch-going,  and  of  the  changing  habits  of  the  peofiJek 
Her  Assembly's  committee  on  rehgion  and  momb  woiked 
toward  the  same  ends  aa  the  similar  organisation  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  in  her,  as  in  the  other  chw^es,  the  standard 
of  parochial  and  congregational  activity  was  raised  and  Mm 
methods  of  operatibn  devised.  She  passed  kgulation  on  the 
difficult  problem  of  riilding  the  church  of  ineffident  minifteiit 
The  use  of  instrumental  music  was  sanctioned  in  Free  Chnfcbtt 
during  this  period.  An  association  was  formed  in  1891  to  pra» 
mote  the  ends  of  odificatibn,  order  and  reverence  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  and  published  in  1898  A  New  Diechry 
for  Pnblic  Worship  which  does  not  provide  aet  forms  of  pnyer, 
but  directions  as  to  the  matter  of  prayer  in  the  various  stfvicet. 
The  Free  Church  topk  a  large  share  in  the  study  of  hymnokgy 
and  church  music,  which  led  to  the  production  of  The.Clatrck 
Hymnary,  From  1885  to  tSg$  much  bf  the  energy  of  all  the  Pseshy^ 
terian  churches  was  absorb^  by  the  disestablishment  agitatkm. 
In  the  former  year  the  Free  Church,  having  almost  entir^ 
shed  the  establishment  prindple  on  which  ft  wa9  founded,  be^ui 
to  rival  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  resolutions  calSng 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  spite  of 
the  offers  of  the  Establishment  Assembly  to  confer  with  the 
dissenting  churches  about  union,  tbe  assaults  upon  its  status 
waxed  in  vigour,  till  in  1893  the  Free  Church  hailed  the  result  of 
the  general  election  as  a  verdict  of  the  constituendes  in  favour 
of  disestablishment,  and  insisted  upon  the  government  of  the  day 
taking  up  Sir  Charies  Cameron's  biO. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  century  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  churches,  which  after  tli^  failure  of  tbdr 
union  negotiations  in  1873  had  been  connected  together  by  a 
Mutual  Eligibility  Act  enabling  a  congregation  of  one  chiirdi 
to  call  a  minister  from  the  other,  devoted  their  energy*  to  the 
arrangement  of  an  incorporating  union.  The  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  resolved  in  1896  to  "  take  steps 
towards  union,"  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  the  F^  Assembly 
responded  by  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  other  church.  The  joint  committee  discovered  a  "remark* 
able  and  happy  agreement "  between  the  doctrinal  standards* 
rules  and  methods  <rf  the  two  bodies,  and  with  very  little  con« 
cessions  on  dther  side  a  common  constitution  and  common 
"questions  and  formula"  for  the  admteion  of  ministers  and 
office-bearers  were  arranged.  A  minority,  always  growing 
smaller,  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  protested  against  the  pro* 
posed  union,  and  threatened  if  it  were  carried  through  to  test 
its  legality  in  the  ooQits.  To  meet  this  opposition,  the  stggestion 
is  understood  to  have  been  made  that  an  act  of  parfiament 
should  be  applied  for  to  legalize  the  union;  but  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  union  was  carried  through  on  the  understanding  that 
the  quesrion  of  the  lawfulness  of  church  estabUabmentt  ^duld 
be  an  open  one. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  diurches  met  Cor  tlw  last  time  in 
tbdr  respective  places  of  meeting  on  the  30th  of  October  1900^ 
and  on  the  foUowing  day  the  joint  meeting  took  place  at 
which  the  union  was  completed,  and  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  (y.v.)  entered  on  its  coneii    The  piDtestiiit  wi^ 
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iMMWtiijiiifciiwilyatoncedaiiPtatoictlwFieeClntrdfc.  Tli^ 
Bit  ottldde  the  Free  Anembly  Halt  oo  the  sitt  of  Odeber,  and, 
tkXHstg  to  gain  admission  to  it,  withdrew  to  another  hall,  wbece 
they  elected  Mr  CoUn  Bannatyne  their  moderator  and  held  the 
Mnainhifsittfaigsof  the  Assembly.  It  was  reported  that  between 
K^yOooand  1 7,000  names  had  been  reoetved  of  persons  adhering  to 
the  anti^imionist  principle.  At  the  Assembly  of  190Z  it  was 
stated  that  the  Pn«  Church  bad  twenty-five  ministen  and  at 
least  sixty-three  congregations.  The  character  of  the  chordi  is 
iodkaCttt  by  the  fact  that  iu  office-bearers  were  the  fakhfkil 
tmtvifon  of  the  deoaasidig  minority  of  the  Old  Fkee  Chnrch, 
whidi  had  protested  against  the  disestablishment  resolatioos, 
agrinM  the  tehuiation^  subscription,  agaioet  toleration  of  the 
teichingbf  the  Glasgow  professon,  and  a^iisst  the  Qse  in  wbiship 
of  0igans  or  oi  hmnan  hymns.  Her  congregations  were  moetfy- 
in  the  Gaehc^peaking  districts  of  Scotland.  6he  was  oonironted 
wfdi  a  fery  aiduoos  mdeitaking;  her  congregations  grew  in 
mudber,  but  were  far  from  each  other  and  thine  were  not  neariy 
eno<agh  miaistert.  The  Highlands  were  filled,  by  the  Union, 
with  eaasperation  and  diq>^oe  which  could  not  soon  subside. 
The  dmfdi  met  with  no  sympathy  or  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  Free  Church,  and  her  work  was  conducted  at  first 
under  considerable  hardships,  nor  was  her  position  one  to  appeal 
to  the  general  popular  sentiment  of  Scotland.  But  the  little 
Autch  oootinied  her  oouise  with  Indomitable  courage  and 
without  any  compromise  of  principle.  The  Dedaratoiy  Act  of 
1893  was  repealed  after  a  donsuttation  of  pnshyttties»  add  thedd 
prindplea  as  to  wowhip  were  dedared^  A  professor  was  oUiged 
to  withdraw  a  book  be  had  wrkten,  in  which  the  results  of 
critklsa,  with  regard  to  the  Synoptic  Gospefe,  had  been  accepted 
and  appKed.  The  desire  of  the  Church  of  Scothmd  to  obtain 
Rkamtion  of  her  formnln  was  declared  to  make  union  with  her 
^T"— '"M*  Afeng  with  tUsunfacnding  attitude,  signscf  material 
gsowlh  were  not  wanting.  The  revenue  of  the  church  increased; 
the  grant  firom  the  sustentation  fund  wan  in  1901  only  £75,  but 
trona  1903  onwards  k  waa  £167. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Leeds  In  1904  did  not  bring  the 
liialB  oi  the  Free  Church  to  an  end.  In  the  absence  of  any 
acmngeoient  with  the  United  Free  Church,  she  could  only  gain 
poMesakm  of  tho  propeity  declared  to  belong  to  her  by  an 
application  in  each  particniar  case  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a 
series  of  kw-euiti  began  which  wen  trying  to  all  parties.  In 
the  year  190$  the  Free  Chusch  Assembly  met  in  the  historic 
Free  Chuiofa  Assembly  Hall,  but  R  did  not  meet  there  again. 
Hawing  been  left  by  the  awasds  of  the  commission  without  any 
sMto'ln  the  foieign  missibn  field,  the  Free  Church  resobed  to 
start  a  loR^  mission  of  her  own.  The  urgent  task  cenfrenting 
the  choffch  waa  that  of  supplying  ordtnanrea  to  her  congrrgalions. 
The  latter  numbered  300  in  1907,  and  the  churdi  had  aa  yet  only 
74  Oldened  miniBten,  so  that  many  ofthejsianses  allocated  to 
her  by  the  conrniissioners  weie  not  yet  occupied^  and  catechista 
and  eldcss  were  catted  to  conduct  aerrioea  where  possible.  The 
fattont  stand  this  fittle  church  had  made  for  principles  which 
wens  nn  kmger  represented  fay  any  Presbyterian  cfanroh  outside 
the  establishment  attracted  to  Uer  -much  intesest  and  many 
hopes  that  ali»migbt  be  successful  in  her  cadeavonis  to  do  aome- 
thteg  for  the  religious  Uie  of  Scotland. 

SeeScoTLANtx,  Cnuaca  or.for  bibttography  and  fltatktic8.(A.M.*> 
■  FRBBMIBrBBURlAU<offidaUytheBintSAU07FlBioicsii, 
RsFtTOCES  AMD  A^itNDONin  Lamd^,  a  bureau  created  in  the 
United  States  war  department  by  «n  act  of  CongnsB,  3rd  of  March 
1M5,  to  last  one  year,  but  continued  until  rSra  by  later  acts 
paased  over  the  president's  veto.  Its  e^aUishment  was  due 
partly  to  the  fear,  entertained  by  the  North  that  the  Southerners 
if  left  to  deal  irith  the  blacks  would  attempt  to  re^caUUish 
same  form  of  slavery,  partly  to  the  necessity  for  eitending  relief 
to  needy  negroes  and  whites  in  the  lately  conquered  South, 
nnd  partly  to  the  need  of  creatmg  some  conuiission  or  buresu 
to  tdca  charge  x>f  lands  confiscatol  in  the  South.  During  the 
Civil  War  a  nilliod  negroes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals 
and  had  to  be  cared  for.  Able-bodied  blacks  were  enlisted  in  the 
»nqr,aad  the  women,  chfld^en  and  old  men  were  settled  in  laigp 


camps  on  confiscated  Southern  pnpctty,  where  they  were  cared 
for  aUematdy  by  the  war  department  and  by  the  treasury 
department  until  the  organisation  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
At  the  head  of  the  bureau  was  a  commissioner,  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  under  him  in  each  Southern  state  was  an  assistant 
commissiones  with  a  corps  of  local  superintendents,  agents 
and  inspectors.  The  officials  had  the  broadest  possible  authority 
in  all  matters  that  concerned  the  blacks.  The  work  of  the  bureau 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  <i)  distributing  rations  and  medical 
supplies  among  the  blacks;  (3)  establishing  schools  for  them  and 
aidhig  benevolent  societies  to  establish  schools  and  churches; 
i$)  regnhuing  labour  and  contracts;  (4)  taking  charge  of  con- 
^cated  huids;  and  (5)  administering  justice  in  cases  in  which 
bla<^  were  concerned.  For  several  years  the  ex-slaves  were 
under  the  ahnoeC  absolute  control  of  the  bureau.  Whether  this 
control  had  a  good  or  bad  effect  is  still  disputed,  the  Southern 
irintes  and  many  Northerners  holding  that  the  resulu  of  the 
bureau's  work  were  distinctly  bad,  while  others  hold  that  much 
good  resulted  from  its  work.  Hiere  is  now  no  doubt,- however, 
that  while  mott  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  bureau  were  good 
men,  the  subordinate  agents  were  generally  without  character 
or  judgment  and  that  their  interference  between  the  races  caused 
permanent  discord.  Mudi  necessary  nlief  work  was  done, 
but  demoralization  was  also  caused  by  it,  and  later  the  Institution 
was  usfed  by  its  officiab  as  a  means  of  securing  negro  votes. 
In  educating  the  blacks  the  bureau  made  some  progress,  but  the 
instruction  imparted  by  the  missionary  teadiers  resulted  in 
giving  the  ex-slaves  notions  of  liberty  and  racial  equality  that  led 
to  much  trouble,  finally  resulting  In  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to 
negro  education.  The  secession  of  the  blacks  from  the  white 
churdies  was  sided  abd  encouraged  by  the  bureau.  The  whole 
field  of  labour  and  contracts  was  covmd  by  minute  regulations, 
which,  good  in  theory,  were  absurd  in  practice,  and  wUch  failed 
altogether,  but  not  until  labour  had  been  disorganized  for  several 
years.  The  adminjstcation  of  justice  by  the  bureau  agents 
amounted  simply  to  a  ceaseless  persecution  of  the  whites  who  had 
dealings  with  the  Macks,  and  bloody  conflicts  sometimes  resulted. 
The  law  creating  the  .bureau  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
confiscated  property  among  the  negroes,  and  though  carried 
out  <m]y  in  p«rts  of  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Georgia,  it  caused 
the  negroes  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  their  fonner  masteis.  This  belief  made  them  subject 
to  swindling  Sf  hemes  perpetrated  by  certain  bureau  agents  and 
others  iriio  promised  to  secure  lands  for  them.  When  negro 
suffrage  was  impoaed  by  Congresa  upon  the  Southern  States,  the 
bureau  aided  the  Union  League  (^.v.)  in  otganiaing  the  blacks  into 
a  political  party  opposed  to  the  whites.  A  large  majority  of  the 
bureau  officials  secured  office  through  their  control  of  the  blacks. 
The  failure  of  the  bureau  system  and  its  discontinuance  in  the 
midst  of  reconstruction  without  harm  to  the  blacks,  and  the 
intense  hostility  <rf  the  Southern  whites  to  the  Institution  caused 
by  the  Irritafing  conduct  of  bureau  officials,  are  indications  that 

the  institution  was  not  wcil  conceived  nor  wisely  administered. 

.See  P.  S.  Pierce.  The  FreednutCs  Bureau  (Iowa  City,  1904); 
kepertofike  JeiiU  Committee  on  Reconstruction  (Washington,  1866}; 
W.  L.  Flemiog  (edv),  Documents  reUUingto  Reconstruction  (Cleveland, 
O.,  1906);  W.  L.  Fiemine,  Cioil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama 
(New  York,  1905) ;  and  fames  W.  Cramer,  Reconstruction  in  Missis- 
tiptri  (New  Yorki  1901).  (W,  U  PO 

FRXBHOUO,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  .in  the  township  of  Freehold,  about  35  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  (xSgo)  3933;  (1900)  3934,  of  whom 
31$  were  foreign-bom  and  136  were  negroes;  (1905)  3064;  (1910) 
3*33'  ,  Freehold  Is  served  b^  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  railways.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  districts  of  the  state  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  carriages,  carpets  and  rugs,  files,  shirts, 
underwear,  and  canned  beans  and  peai.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  two  boarding  schools  for  boys:  the  Freehold  MiUtary  School 
and  the  New  Jersey  Military  Academy  (chartered,  r90o; 
founded  in  1844  as  the  Freehold  Institute).  One  of  the  reri- 
denceS  in  the  town  dates  from  175$.  A  settlement  was  made 
in  the  township  about  1650,  and  the  township  was  incoiporated 
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ikx693.  I&tyistbetowti^iilfoiQiMledaiulwuiimdetlieooaQty- 
scat;  It  was  tong  commonly  known  (from  the  county)  ft  llonp 
mouth  Court-ttoose,  but  altcorwuds  took  (from  the  towmhip) 
the  name  Freehold,  and  in  1869  it  was  incoiporated  as  the  Town 
of  Freehold.  An  important  battle  of  the  War  of  Independence^ 
known  as  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  was  fought  near  th»  court* 
house  on  the  aSth  of  June  1778.  A  short  distance  N.W.  of  the 
court-house  is  a  park  in  which  there  h  a  monument,  unveiled 
on  the  X3th  of  November  18S4  in  commemoration  of  Uie  battle; 
the  base  is  of  Quincy  granite  and  the  shaft  is  of  Concord  granite. 
Surmounting  the  sliaft  is  a  statue  representing  ''Liberty 
Triumphant "  (the  height  to  the  top  of  which  is  about  xoo  ft.). 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  five  bronze  reliefs,  designed  and 
modelled  by  James  E.  Kelly  (b.  1855);  one  of  these  rehefo 
represcnu  "  Molly  Pitcher  "  (d.  1832),  a  national  heroine,  who, 
when  her  hu^)and  (John  C.  Hays),  an  artillerist,  was  rendered 
insensible  during  the  battle,  served  the  gun  in  his  phct  and 
prevented  its  capture  by  the  British.^  Joel  Paricer  (1816- 
1888)-,  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  x863~r866  and  1871-1875^  was 
long  a  resident  of  Freehold,  and  the  erection  of  the  monmnent 
was  largely  due  to  Ins  efforts.  A  bronse  tablet  on  a  boulder 
in  front  of  the  present  court-house,  commemorating  the  old  court- 
house, used  as  a  hospital  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  was  unveiled 
in  1907.  Fredhold  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Dr  Thomas 
Henderson  (1745-1834),  a  Whig  or  Patriot  leader  in  New  Jersey, 
.  m  officer  in  the  War  of  Indq>endeDce,  and  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1779-1780  and  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  in  1 795-1 797« 

The  name  Freehold  was  first  used  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
established  about  1693  by  Scottish  exiles  who  came  to  East 
Jersey  in  1683-X685  and  built  what  was  called  the  ''Old 
Scots'  Church  "  near  the  present  railway,  station  of  Wkkatnnk 
in  Marlboro'  township,  Monmouth  county.  In  this  diurch,  in 
December  1706,  John  Boyd  (d.  1709)  was  ordained — the  first 
recorded  Presbyterian  ordination  in  Ainericat  The  church  was 
the  first  regularly  constituted  Presbyterian  church.  No  trace 
of  the  building  now  remains  in  the  burying-ground  where 
Boyd  was  interred,  and  where  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  in  X900  raised  a  granite  monument  to  Us  mexnoiy;  his 
tombstone  is  preserved  by  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  John  Tennent  (1706-173  3)  became  pastor  of  the 
Freehold  church  in  X730,  when  a  new  church  was  built  by  the 
Old  Soots  congregation  on  White  Hill  in  the  present  township  of 
Manalapan  (then  a  part  of  Freebc^d  township),  near  the  railway 
station  and  village  called  Tennent;  his  brother  William  (1705- 
1777),  whose  trance,  in  which  he  thought  he  saw  the  ^ries  of 
heaven,  was  a  nmtter  of  much  discussion  in  his  time,  was  pastor 
in  X733-1777.  In  X7sr-i753  the  present"  Old  Tennent  Church," 
then  called  the  Freehold  Church,  was  erected  on  (or  near)  the 
same  site  as  the  building  of  X730;  in  it  Whitafield  preached  and 
in  theolder  building  David  Braineidand  his  Indian  converts  met. 
In  X859  this  church  (whose  corporate  name  is  "  The  First  Presby* 
terian  Church  of  the  Coimty  of  Monmouth  ")  adopted  the  name 
of  Tennent,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Presbyterian  efauxth 
organized  at  Monmouth  Court-Hopse  (n^w  Freehold)  in  X838. 

See  Frank  R.  Symmes.  History  of  the  Old  Tfnnm  Church  (3nd 
ed.,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  1904). 

FREEHOLD,  in  the  English  law  of  real  property,  an  estate  in 
land,  not  being  less  than  an  estate  for  life.  An  estate  for  « term 
of  years,  no  matter  how  long,  was  considered  inferior  in  dignitv 
to  an  estate  for  life,  and  imwortby  of  a  freeman  {fibt  Estate).  , 
"  Some  time  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  apparently  not 
so  early  as  Domesday,  the  expression  Kberum  tmemenlum  was 
introduced  to  designate  land  held  by  a  freeman  by  a  free  tenure. 
Thus  freehold  tenure  is  the  sum  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
constitute  the  relation  of  a  free  tenant  to  bis  lohL"*    In  this 

*  Her  maiden  nan»e  was  Mary  Ludwig.  "  Molly  Pitcher  *'  was 
a  nicknanie  eiven  to  her  by  the  soldiers  ui  reference  to  her  carrying 
water  to  solaiers  overcome  by  heat  in  the  battle  of  Monnnouth.  She 
married  Hays  in  1769:  Hays  died  soon  after  the  war,  and  later  she 
married  one  Geor^  McCauley.  She  lived  for  mote  than  forty 
years  at  Carlisle,  Peon.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory  in  1876. 

« DigV*  Hutory  tf  fht  law  ti!f  Retl  Pnptrfy. 


sense  freehold  is  distfagn^ed  fran  copybold,  wUc^  k  ft 
haviagiuerigininthe  relation  of  k>rd«iidvilleiB  (teeComoKiu^ 
Fteahold  is  also  disfingniahfd  from  kaaefaoki,  which  is  an  cit«t« 
for  a  fixed  immber  of  years  only.  By  analogy  the  intereM.  of  ft 
penoo  who  holds  an  office  for  life  is  aometiiBes  Said  to  be  ft  lieahaUl 
itttoest*  The  term  customary  fnthMt  is  applied  to  ft  kind.ol 
copyhold  tenure  in  the  north  of  F.ngknd^  vis.  te&uni  by  copy 
of  couxt-roU,  but  not,  as  in  other  cases,  expresied  to  beat  Um 
wfll  of  the  lord. 

FRBBLANDv  ft  bonragh  of  Luxerae  county*  Pem^ylvnaUf 
U.S.A.,  about  so  m.  StOf  Wilkct-Bacre,  in  the  B.  part  of  thestetft. 
Pop.  (1890)  xT^o;  (1900)  5354  (x339  foreign-bom,  many  being 
Slavs);  (19x0)  6197.  Frcdand  is  served  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railway  and  by  electric  railway  to  Upper  Lehigh  (i  m. 
distant,  served  by  the  Central  Raalxood  of  New  Jecs^)  and 
to  other  neighboiiring  places.  The  borough  is  built  on  Broad 
Mountain,  aeariy  300oft*  above  8ea4evel,  and  the  chief  industry 
is  the  miinng  of  coal  at  the  luunerous  flunoundiitg  collieries. 
FrMland  is  the  seat  of  the  Miiung  and  Mechanical  Institute 
of  the  Anthradte  Region,  chartered  in  1894,  modelled  aUer  the 
German  StHgersdttdw,  with  dementary  and  aeoondaiy  depart* 
ments  and  a  night  school  for  workmen.  The  borou^  has 
foundries  and  machine  shops  of  oonfiderable  importance^ 
and  manu6u:tures  silk,  oveialls,  beer  and  hames.  FreeUiMl 
was  first  settled  about  z84a»  was  laid  out  In  1870^  and  waft 
incorporated  in  1876. 

PRRBMAN,  EDWARD  AUOOSTUt  (x8a3-x89a)»  Engliab 
historian,  was  bom  at  Harbome,  Stafibrdshire,  on  the  and  of 
August  X833.  He  lost  both  his parentain  infanqr,  was  brought 
up  by  a  grandmother,  and  was  educated  at  private  sdiools  and 
by  a  private  tutor.  He  was  a  studious  and  precocious  boy,  mon 
interoted  fan  religions  matters,  history  and  foreign  politics  thaa 
in  boyish  things.  He  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  CoUegc^ 
Oxford,  and  a  second  dass  iii  the  degree  examination,  and  waa 
elected  fellow  of  hiscoHege  (1845).  While  at  Oxford  he  was  mtKh. 
influenced  by  the  High  Church  movement,  and  thought  aeriooaly 
of  taking  orders,  but  abandoned  theidea.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  his  former  tutor,  the  Rev.  R.  Gutch,  m  1847,  axsd  entered 
on  ft  hfe  of  sta<fy.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  attracted  him 
strongly.  He  visited  many  dnirchct  and  began  a  ptactioa* 
which  he  pursued  throughout  his  life,  of  inakhig  drawinga  ol 
buildings  on  the  spot  and  afterwards  tracing  them  over  in  ink. 
His  first  book,  save  for  his  share  ni  a  volume  of  Ea^gliah  veae, 
was  a  HisUry  of  Arekitecttirt  (1849).  Though  he  had  not  thea 
seen  any  buildings  outside  F.nglanri,  it  containa  a  ^ood  sketch 
of  the  devdopment  of  the  art.  It  is  full  of  youthful  exvthosiaam 
and  is  written  in  florid  language.  Afteraomecfaangcaof  residence 
he  bought  a  house  called  Somerleaae,  near  Wells,  Somerset,  and 
settled  there  hi  x86o. 

Freeman^s  life  was  one  cf  strenuous  literary  work.  He  wrote 
many  books,  and  countless  articles  for  reviews,  newspapea  axid 
other  publications,  and  was  a  coxkstant  contributor  10  the 
Saimioy  X*vie»  until  1878,  when  he  ceased  to  write  for  it  foe 
political  reasons.  His  Salmrday  Rgriem  articles  corrected  many 
errors  and  raised  the  level  ol  historical  knowledge  axMmg  tte 
educated  classes,  but  as  a  reviewer  he  was  apt  to- forget  that  a 
book  may  have  blemishes  and  yet  be  praisewortl^.  >For  sobm 
yean  he  waa  an  active  county  magistrate.  He  was  deeply 
interested  In  politics,  was  a  follower  ol  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
approved  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  x886,  but  objected  to  the  UtM 
proposal  to  retain  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  To  be 
returned  to  Fariiament  was  one  of  his  few  ambitions,  and  fax  x868 
1m  unsuccessfutty  contested  Mid-Soinerset.  Foreign  mther  than 
domestic  politics  had  the  first  place  with  him.  Historical  an4 
religious  sentiment  combined  with  his  destestation  of  all  that  was 
tyraxuiical  to  iikspire  him  with  hatred  of  the  Turk  and  Mympatky 
with  the  smiJler  and  subject  nationaUtles  of  eastern  Europe 
He  took  a  promhicnt  part  in  the  agitation  whkh  foUowed 
"the.  Bulgarian  atrodties";  his  spe^hea  were  intemperate^ 
and  he  was  accused  ol  uttering  the  words  "  Perish  In<fiar 
at  a  public  meeting  In.  1876.  "Diis,  however,  stas  a  misrepre* 
ienutloo  of  his  wovda.    He  waa  made  a  knight  rommandcf 
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OT  thie  onder  of  the  Saviour  by  tbe  kfog  <A  Gitecse,  and  ako 
leceived  an  order  fnun  the  prince  of  Mont^Mgra. 

Freeman  advanced  the  study  of  lilstoiy  in  Englalid  in  two 
special  directions,  by  in^tence  on  the  unity  of  history,  and  by 
teaching  the  importaiice  and  right  use  of  original  authorities. 
History  is  not,  he  urges,  to  be  divided  *'  by  a  middle  waU  of 
partition.!'  Into  andtot  and  modem,  nor  broken  into  fragments 
as  thoui^  the  history  of  each  nation  stood  apart.  It  is  more 
than  a  collection  of  nanatives;  it  is  a  science,  "  the  science  of 
man  ih  his  politital  character."  The  historioU  student,  then, 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  ai^r  part  of  the  record  of  man*^ 
political  being;  but  as  his  abilities  for  study  are  limited,  he  wiU, 
while  reckoning  all  history  to  be  within  his  range,  have  his  own 
special  range  within  which  he  will  master  every  detail  {Rtdc 
Lecture).  Freeman's  range  hiduded  Creek,  Roman  and  the 
earlier  part  of  English  history,  together  with  some  portions  of 
ioreign  medieval  history,  and  he  had  a  scholarly  though  general 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  European  world. 
He  regarded  the  abiding  life  of  Rome  as  "  the  central  truth  of 
European  history,'^  the  bond  of  its  unity,  and  he  undertook  his 
Hisiary  of  Skily  (1891-1894)  partly  because  it  illustrated  this 
unity.  Further,  he  urges  that  all  historical  study  is  valueless 
which  does  not  take  in  a  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  and 
he  teaches  both  by  example  and  precept  what  authorities  should 
be  thus  described,  and  how  they  are  to  be  weighed  and  used. 
He  did  not  use  manuscript  authorities,  and  for  nsost  of  his  work 
he  had  no  need  to  do  so.  The  authorities  which  he  needed  were 
already  in  print,  and  his  books  would  not  have  been  better  if 
he  had  disinterred  a  few  more  facts  from  unprinted  sources. 

His  reputation  as  a  historian  will  chiefly  rest  on  his  History  oj 
tkc  Norman  Conquest  (1867-1876),  his  longest  completed  book. 
In  common  with  his  works  generally,  it  is  distinguished  by 
exhaustiveness  of  treatment  and  research,  critical  ability, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  a  certain  insight  into  the 
past  which,  he  gained  from  his  practical  experience  of  men  and 
institutions.  He  is  almost  exdilsivc^  a  poUtical  historian. 
His  saying  that "  history  is  pest  politics  and  poUtics  are  present 
history  "  is  significant  of  this  limitation  of  bis  work,  which  left 
on  one  side  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  in  a  nation's  life. 
In  dealing  with  oonstituiional  matters  he  sometimes  attaches 
loo  nauch  weight  to  words  a  nd  formal  aspects.  This  gives  certain 
of  his  arguments  an  air  of  pedantry,  and  seems  to  lead  him  to 
fad  evidences  of  continuity  in  institutions  which  in  reality  and 
spirit  were  different  from  what  they  once  had  been.  As  a  rule 
Us  estimates  of  character  are  remarkably  able.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice,  but  this  is  the  common  lot 
of  great  historians;  they  cannot  altogether  avoid  sharing  in 
the  filings  of  tfie  past,  for  they  live  in  it,  and  Freeman  did  so  to 
an  extraordinary  degree*  Yet  if  he  judges  too  favourably  the 
kadtfs  oi  the  national  party  in  England  on  the  eve  cl  the 
Norman  Conquest,  that  is  a  small  matter  to  set  against  the  insight 
which  be  exhibits  in  writing  of  Aratus,  Sulla,  Nicias,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Frec^rick  the  Second 
and  many  more.  In  width  of  view,  thoroughness  of  investiga« 
tion  and  honesty  of  purpose  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any  histot^j}. 
He  never  conceals  nor  wiUuUy  misrepresents  anything,  and  he 
reckoned  no  labour  too  great  which  might  help  him  to  draw  a 
truthful  picture  of  the. past.  When  a  place  had  any  important 
connexion  with  his  work  he  invariably  visited  it.  He  travelled 
much,  always  to  gain  kitowledge,  and  generally  to  complete  his 
historical  equipment.  H»  collected  articles  and  essays  on  places 
of  historical  interest  are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  his  writings, 
but  they  deal  exclusively  with  historical  associations  and 
architectural  features.  The  quantity  of  work  which  he  turned 
out  is  enormous,  for  the  fifteen  large  volumes  which  contain  his 
Nofman  Conquest,  his  unfinished  History  of  Sicily ,  his  Wiiliam 
Rufks  (1882),  and  his  Essays  (i872-i879)»  and  the  crowd  of  his 
smaller  books,  are  matched  in  amount  by  his  uncollected  con- 
tributions to  periodicals.  In  respect  of  matter  his  histt>rica1 
work  is  uniformly  excellent.  In  respect  of  form  and  style  the 
caatisdiffeeent.  Though  hissentence^themselves  are  not  wordy, 
he  is  extremely  diffuse  in  treatment,  habitually  repeating  ani 


in  sncocHiva  ienteoces  of  oMich  Ihe  same  import.  While  thiv 
habit  win  donbtkss  aggravated  by  the  amount  of  his  joumalbtic 
work,  it  seems  originally  to  have  sprung  from  what  may  be  called 
a  professorial  spirit,  which  occasionally  appears  in  the  tone  of 
his  pemarks.  He  w|is  anxious  to  make  sore  t  hat  his  readers  would 
understand  hk  exact  meaning,  and  to  guard  them  against  all 
possible  misconceptions.  H is  lengthy  explanations  are  the  more 
grievous  because  he  insists  on  the  same  points  in  several  ol  his 
books.  His  prolixity  was  increased  by  his  unwillingness,  when 
writii^  without  prescribed  limits,  to  leave  out  any  detail, 
however  unimportant.  His  passion  for  details  not  only  swelled 
hb  volumes  to  a  portentous  size,  but  was  fatal  to  artistic  oon> 
struction.  The  length  of  hb  books  has  hindered  their  usefulness. 
They  were  written  for  the  public  at  large,  but  few  save  professed 
students,  who  can  admire  and  value  his  exhaustiveneas,  will  retid 
the  many  hundreds  of  pages  which  he  devotes  to  a  liMrt  period 
ol  history.  In  some  of  his  smaAer  books,  however,  he  st^>ws 
great  powers  of  condensation  ancf  arrangement,  and  writes 
tersely  enough.  His  style  is  correct,  ludd  and  virile,  but  gener- 
ally nothing  more,  and  his  endeavour  to  use  as  far  as  poasibb 
oidy  words  of  Teutonic  origin  b'mited  his  vocabulary  and  make^ 
his  sentences  somewhat  monotonous.  While  Froude  often 
strayed  away  from  his  authorities,  Freeman  kept  his  authorities 
always  before  his  eyes,  and  his  narrative  is  here  and  there  Uttle 
more  than  a  translation  of  their  words.  Accordingly,  while  it  has 
nothing  of  Froude's  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  it  has  nothing 
of  his  charm  of  style.  Yet  now  and  again  he  rises  to  the  level 
of  some  heroic  event,  and  parts  of  his  chapter  on  the  "  Campsugn 
of  Hastings  "  and  of  his  record  of  the  wars  of  Syracuse  and 
Athens,  hb  reflections  on  the  visit  of  Basil  the  Second  to  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  on  the  Acropolis,  and  some  other  passages 
in  hb  books,  are  fine  pieces  of  eloquent  writing. 

The  hi|^  quaKty  of  Freeman's  work  was  acknowledged  by. 
aU  competent  judges.  He  was  made  D.CX.  of  Oxford  and  LLJ>. 
of  Cambridge  honoris  causa,  and  when  he  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  lecturing  tour  was  warmly  recdved  at  various  places 
of  learning.  He  served  on  the  royal  commission  on  ecdesiastical ; 
courts  appointed  in  1881.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  Hb  lectures  were  thinly 
attended,  for  he  did  not  care  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
of  the  university  examinations,  and  he  was  not  perhaps  wcU 
fitted  to  teach  young  men.  But  he  exercised  a  whoJetome  In- 
fluence over  the  mor^  earnest  students  of  hbtory  among  the 
resident  graduates.  From  t886  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to 
spend  much  of  hb  time  abmad,  and  he  died  of  smallpox  at 
Alicante  on  the  i6tb  of  Mardi  1893,  while  on  a  tour  in  Spain. 
Freeman  had  a  strongly  marked  personality.  Though  impatSent 
in  temper  and  occasionally  rude,'  he  was  teoder-beaited  and> 
generous.  Hb  rudeness  to  stitmgers  was  partly  caused  by  shy- 
ness and  partly  by  a  childlike  inability  to  conceal  hb  feelings.  ■ 
Eminently  truthful,  he  could  not  understand  that  some  vti^ 
inrincerities  are  necessary  to  social  life.  He  bad  a  peculiar, 
faculty  for  friend^iip,  and  hb  friends  always  iound  him  sym- 
pathetic and  affectionate^  Ih  their  society  be  would  talk  well 
and  showed  a  keen  ^nse  of  humour.  He  oonsidertd  it  hb  d«Ay 
to  expose  careless  and  ignorant  writers,  and  cerftaii^y'enJQored 
doing  so.  He  worked  hmrd  and  methodically,  often  had  several 
pieces  of  work  in  hand,  and  kept  a  daily  record  iA  the  timewhioh. 
he  devoted  to  each  of  them.  Hb  tastes  were  cuilpudy  limitCKL 
No  art  interested  him  except  architecture,  which  he  studied 
throughout  hb  life;  and  he  cared  little  lor  literature  which  was 
not  dther  historical  or  poIiticaL  In  later  life  he  ceased  to  hold 
the  theological  opinions  of  his  ]^uth,  but  remained  a  dmoui 
churchman. 

See  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  Life  mtd  Letters  •fB.A.  Preemtn  (LotadMV 
1895):  Frederic  Harrison. TMnyson,  Ruskin,  Mill  and  othtr  Otma:^ 
EsttmaUs  (London,  1899):  James  Bryce,  "£,  A.  Freeman.'*  Jftgr 
"      "       ...  ~*\Hu,) 
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PMIMAN,  prrmarHy  one  who  b  free,  as  opposed  to  a  slaveoc 
serf  (see  FeitdausiI;  Slavehy).  The- term  b  mom  spedfioiilf- 
appUed  to  one  who  possesses  the  freedom  of  a  city,  horough  os 
ooopany.    Before  the  pesfing  of  the  MnrndpaL  Corpomtioni 
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Aft  ilj5,  Hcb  Englbh  borough  kdmitlcd  fr«tneD  according 
ill  own  p«)culiu  ciuiom  and  by-lawi.     The  righti  uid  privilcf 
ol  a  ficcmwi,  though  viiying  in  difleffut  boioughs,  generally 
included  the  right  lo  vme  at  a  parllameniaty  t       ' 
borough,  and  t«inpiion  from  all  lolb  and  dues 
183s  rwpeeied  enisling  ussges,  and  every  peison 


o[  the  clan  nhoM  lights  i 
act.ol  183;  under  the  nam 


r,   thai 


rth,  I 


ilitci 


in  by  gUl  < 


qualificatioDB-  The  Konoraiy  Freedom  •!  Borouglu  Act 
however,  makes  an  exception,  a>  by  ihit  act  the  council  of 
borough  may  from  time  .to  -time  admit  penom  of  tlistii 
to  be  honorary  freemen  ol^tbe  boiough.-  The  town  clc 
every  borough  keqis  a  list,  wbidl  il  oJled  "  Ibe  [Reman's 
and  when  any  penon  claim!  to  be  admilted  a  freeman  En  li 
of  birth,  servitude  or  marriage,  the  mayor  eiuninet  the  1 
and  if  it  ii  establiibed  Ibe  claimanl's  same  fa  enrolled  by  tbe 

A  person  may  become  a  freeman  or  freewoman  of  one  of  tbe 

London  lively  companies  by  (1)  apprenticeship  or  servitude; 
(.)  patripwny;  (3)  redemption;  U)  gift.  This  last  il  purely 
honorary.  The  most  usual  form  of  aa]uiiing  freedom  y 
lerving  apprenticeship  to  a  freeman,  tree  boib  oi  a  company  and 
of  the  city  of  London.  By  an  act  of  common  council  of  1S36 
apprenticeship  was  permitted  to  freemen  of  the  dty  who  had  not 
taken  up  tbe  freedom  of  a  company.  By  an  act  of  common 
touocilof  1889  the  teim  of  servif*  nu  reduced  from  seven  yean 
10  four  year*.  Freedom  by  patrimony  is  always  gianled  to 
thiWren  of  a  person  who  has  been  duly  ulmilted  10  the  freedom. 
Freedom  by  redemption  or  purchase  requires  the  payment  of 
certain  enliance  fees,  which  vary  with  the  standing  of  Ibe  com- 
pany. In  the  Croceti'  Company  freedom  by  redemption  doeg 
not  eidst,  and  in  such  companies  as  sliU  have  a  trade,  t-g.  the 
Apothecaries  and  Stationrrs,  it  is  liBiiled  to  memben  of  the  trade. 
See  W,  C.  Kailitt,  Til  Litay  CmfanitJ  tf  Ikt  CUyvf  LimJtn 
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™t  DO  doubt  it  is 

as  .having  sub- 

siMedfromUmeimme 

noiial 

must  be  acfcnow- 

Udgedtobe 

as  by  an 

tutil 

es  to  make  Ihose 

ao  who  are 

bedientt 

ba*  iu  credit  been  ndv 

anc^  that  in  every  age 

selves  have 

been  pro 

noten 

of  Ihe.an,  have 

not  thought  it 

derogatory 

rom  their 

y  to  eichange  th 

Irood,   ha 

'e   puronised   0 

joined   in   our 

for  ma 

ny  y 

art  the  craft  has 

been  conducted 

without  respect  to  dime,  colour,  caste  or  creed. 

Hidery- — Tlie  pvedseoriginof  the  society  baa  yet  lobe  aaccE- 
lained,  but  is  not  likely  to  be»  as  llu  early  records  are  lost; 
there  ia,  howevar,  ample  evidence  Temaining  to  justify  tbe  daim 
for  ilB  antiquity  and  ita  honourable  character.  Much  has  been 
written  as  to  its  eventful  past,  baaed  upon  actual  records,  but 
still  more  whitli  has  served  only  to  amuse  or  repel  inquirers,  and 
led  not  a  few  to  believe  that  tlie  fnlemiiy  has  no  ttustwonhy 
hjttoiy.  An  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  UsioriaiB  of  the  craft 
■erterally  may  fafrly  have  been  held  duEing  the  i8lh  and  early 
ia  Iba  lolh  centuries,  bnt  happily  since  ibe  mUdle  ol  Ibe  litter 
CTotury  quite  1  dillcrent  principle  has  animated  those  brethren 
•rbo  have  nught  to  make  the  facts  of  masonic  hisCaiy  known 
lo  the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  worth  tbe  study  of  students  in 
Ccneril.  The  idea  that  it  would  require  an  investigator  to  be 
a  member  of  the  "  myitk  tie  "  in  order  lo  qualify  as  a  reader  of 
ftiuonic  history  has  been  eiploded.  The  evidences  collected 
■    eoncemiBg  tbe  Institution  during  the  laat  five  hundted  years, 

■waei  by  htoaiy  sad  ciltiEal  experts  {wbctkee  oppsnd  « 


.'Msr,;;,a 


10  the  body),  wbo  cannot  fail  10  aceept  the  cttima 
a  its  great  aatiqmiy  and  coniinuity,  as  the  lineal 
.  ol  those  craftsmen  who  raised  the  cathedrals  and  other 

ft  is  only  needful  10  refer  10  tbe  oM  wwki  on  f leemannrv.  and 

ID  be  asiured  that  luch  itiicturea  afi  abov 

'The  Dremier  wort  on  tbe  Hib|rci  ^-as  pubuaneo  in  Lonoon  "i  1 723. 
(he  Rev.  James  Andtoon  being  the  author  ol  the  historical  pan »■. 
introductory  10  the  Iru  "  Book  of  Coastkulians  "  of  dw  origiiial 
Giaod  Lodge  of  England.  DrAndersongravelyaLateslEut "  Gcand 
Master  MoKa  often  marshalled  the  Israeliies  into  a  r^ubr  and 
General  lodge,  whilu  in  (he  wiSderneu.  .  .  .  Kin;  Solomon  was 
Crand  Master  of  the  lodge  at  Jerusalem.!... Nebiiehadaeitaibccama 
tbe<jniH]  Mailer  Maton,^'  Ac.,  devoting  many  more  rMBcmiaiimilar 
atnurdilx*.  bul  dismiaiea  tbe  important  nodern  iaoovailon  (171^ 
I7r7j  of  a  Grand  Lodge  with  a  few  lines  noteworthy  for  thear  brief 

Wales  (''  a  Muter  Mason  and  ni 


L  on  what  line 


Early  history  of  Freemasonry,  fratn  a 
landpoint,  it  w{U  be  well  to  settle  as  ■ 

back  the  itupdry  should  be  cooducled, 
If  the  view  of  the  SDbject  herein  takeii 


nnsideriatioi 

of  still  older  stidel let  which  may  have 

by  the  fraternity,  bvi  which  In  no  se 

actual  lin-bean  ot  the  present  society  of  Free  and  Acceptol 

Masons.     They  were  predecessors,  or  possibly  prototype*,  bat 

not  near  relatives  or  progenitors  of  the  FVecmasons.' 

The  Mother  Grand  Lodge  of  tlie  world  Is  that  of  England, 
which  was  tnaugnrated  in  the  metropolis  on  St  J^n  Bapttat's 
diy  1717  by  four  or  more  old  lodges,  three  of  which  ilill  floaiiih. 
There  wete  other  lodges  also  in  London  and  the  country  at  the 
fme,  but  whether  [hey  were  invited  to  the  ineethig  (t  not  now 
:nown.  Probably  not,  as  Misting  records  of  the  period  preservs 
.  sphinx-like  silence  thereon.  Likewise  there  were  many  icarea 
iHBdges  at  work  in  Scotland,  and  Undoubtedly  in  tieland  iha 
raft  was  widely  pat ronfied.  Wbaterer  the  ceremonies  may  b«M 
•ecn  vAich  were  then  known  as  Freemasonry  in  Great  Britain  and 
reland,  they  irerc  practically  alike,  and  the  venerable  Oli  Ckarga 
*MS.  constitutions,  dating  bai"  ■'' 

held  by  them  as  the  title-deeds  1 

It  was  I  ■   ■     ■     -■ 

he  frater 


veming 


reiigblly 


ily  quit 


)rand  as  Irregular  iH  lodges  which  dedliud 
!  If  history  be  no  ancient  Fable 
Free  Mauns  came  from  Tower  of  Babel. 
("TheFieemaioiis^  an  Hiufibrastic  poem,"  London,  tftj.) 
Esrfy  HiiMry  ni  AnUvtiSii  t4  Fltimvomryamd  SiiiitM 
,byMrG.F.FantlI^!A.),andtbeCWMr«JBiiiUnu  Tht 
Comacaii.  by  "  Leader  Scott "  <the  lale  Mrs  Baiter),  uke 
diffeient  view  on  Ihis  p«nt  and  ably  present  iheh'  aigu- 
The  Rev.  C.  Klngdey  in  Kaman  an/,  Tnilim  «ite.  oC 


"  Perhaps  t1^  onginal  gv 
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to  tectpt  tudi  Authority;  but  tka  veiy  originaUty  ind  <udadty 
of  its  promoters  appears  to  have  kd  to  its  succeat,  and  it  was  not 
long  l>efore  most  of  the  lodges  of  the  p0e-(^aiid-Lodge  era  joined 
and  accepted  *'  constitution  "  by  wanant  of  tlie  Giand  Master. 
Not  only  so,  but  Ireland  quickly  followed  the  lead,  so  early  as 
172  j  there  being  a  Grand  Lodge  for  that  country  which  most  have 
been  formed  even  still  earlier,  and  probably  by  lodges  started 
before  any  were  authorised  in  the  EngUsn  counties.  In  Scotland 
the  change  was  not  made  until  1736,  many  lodges  even  then 
holding  aloof  from  such  an  organization.  IiKleed,  out  of  some 
hundred  lodges  known  to  have  been  active  then,  only  thirty-three 
responded  and  agreed  to  fall  into  line,  thou^  several  joined  later; 
some,  however,  kept  separate  down  to  the  end  of  the  xgth  century, 
while  others  never  united.  Many  of  these  fedges  have  records 
of  the  17th  century  though  not  then  newly  formed{  one  in 
particular,  the  oldest  (the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  No.  x),  possesMS 
minutes  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 599. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  regular  lodges 
throughout  the  world,  and  likewise  all  the  Grand  Lodges,  directly 
or  indirectly,  have  sprung  from  one  or  other  of  the  three  governing 
bodies  named;  Ireland  and  Scotland  following  the  example 
set  by  their  masonic  mother  of  England  m  having  Grarnl  Lodges 
of  their  own.  It  b  not  proved  how  the  latter  two  became  ac- 
quainted with  Freemasonry  as  a  secret  society,  guided  ntore  or 
less  by  the  operative  MS.  Constttuti&ns  or  Charges  common  to 
the  three  bodies,  not  met  with  elsewhere;  but  the  credit  of  a. 
Grand  Lodge  being  establkhed  to  control  the  lodges  belongs  to 
England. 

It  may  be  a  startling  declaration,  but  it  is  weD  authenticated,' 
that  there  is  no  other  Freemasonry,  as  the  term  is  now  understood, 
than  what  which  has  been  so  derived.  In  other  words,  the  lodges 
and  Grand  Lodges  in  both  hemispfaeres  trace  their  origin  and 
authority  back  to  England  for  working  what  are  known  as  the 
Three  Degrees,  controlled  by  regular  Grand  Lodgea.  That  being 
so,  a  history  of  modem  Freemasonry,  the  cHrect  off^nring  of  the 
British  parents  aforesaid,  should  first  of  all  estabUsh  the  descent 
of  (he  three  Grand  Lodges  from  the  Freemasonry  of  earfier  days; 
such  continuity,  of  five  centuries  or  more,  being  a  siftt  ^na  ncn 
of  antiquity  and  regularity. 

It  will  l>e  found  that  from  the  early  part  of  the  xSth  century 
bade  to  the  i6th  century  existing  records  testify  to  the  asaemblies 
of  lodges,  mainly  operative,  but  partly  speculative,  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  guiding  stars  and  conunon  heritage  were  the  Old 
Charges,  and  that  when  their  actual  minutes  and  transactions 
cease  to  be  traced  by  reason  of  their  loss,  these  same  MS.  Cm»- 
stitniions  furnish  testimony  of  the  still  older  working  of  such 
combinations  of  freemasons  or  masons,  without  the  assistance, 
countenance  or  authority  of  any  other  masonic  body;  conse^ 
quently  such  documents  still  preserved,  of  the  X4th  and  later 
centuries  (numbering  about  seventy,  mostly  in  form  of  rolls), 
with  the  existing  lodge  minutes  referred  to  of  the  x6th  tcntury^ 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  in  1717, 
prove  the  continuity  of  the  society.  Indeed  so  universally  has 
thb  claim  been  admitted,  that  in  popular  usage  the  term  Free- 
mason is  only  now  applied  to  those  who  belong  to  this  particular 
fraternity,  that  of  mason  being  applicable  to  oite  who  follows 
that  trade,  or  honouraUe  calling,  as  a  builder. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  during  this  long  period  aihy  other 
organileittion  ai  any  kind,  religious,  philoao{^cal,  mystical  or 
otherwise,  materiaUy  or  even  slightly  influenced  the  customs 
of  the  frate/nity,  though  theyi  may  have  done  so;  but  so  far 
as  is  known  the  lodges  were  of  much  the  same  character  through- 
out, and'consisted  reaUy  of  operatives  (who  enjoyed  practically 
a  monopoly  for  some  time  of  the  trade  as  masons  or  freemasons), 
and,  in  part,  of  "  speculatives,"  i.e,.  iwblemen,  gentlemen  and 
men  of  other  trades,  who  were  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

Assuming  then  that  the  freemasons  of  the  present  day  are  the 
sole  ii^eritors  of  the  system  arranged  «t  the  so-called  "  Revival 
of  17  X  7,"  which  was  a  development  from  an  operative  body  to 
one  partly  speculative,  and  thiCt,  sofar  back  as  the  MS.  Records 
extend  and  furnish  any  h'ght,  they  roust  have  worked  in  Lodges 
in  secret  throughout  the  period  noted,  a  history  of  Freemasonry 


should  be  mainly  devMod  to  ghrbg  ptttkolars,  as  far  as  poflaihieb 
vi  the  kxlges,  their  traditions,  customs  and  laws,  baaed  upon 
actual  documents  which  can  be  tested  and  verified  by  membext 
and  non-members  alike. 

It  has  been  the  rule  to  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  influenct 
exerted  on  the  fraternity  by  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  the  Easenes, 
Roman  Colleges,  Culdees,  Hermetidsm,  Fehm-Gerichte  €t  hoe 
§Mus  omtUf  especially  the  StdnnutMmj  the  Craft  Gilds  and  the 
Companionage  of  France,  &c.;  but  in  view  of  the  separate  and 
independent  charactOT  of  the  freemasons,  it  appears  to  be  quite 
unnecesaary,  and  the  time  so  emplosred  would  be  better  devoted 
to  a  mote  thorough  search  after  additional  evidences  of  the 
activity  of  the  craft,  especially  during  the  crucial  period  overlap- 
ping the  second  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  so  as  to  discover  in- 
formation as  to  the  transmitted  secrets  of  the  medieval  masons, 
which,  after  all,  may  simply  have  been  what  Gaspard  Mongs 
f elkitouaiy  entitles  **  Descriptive  Geometry,  or  the  Art  and 
Science  <rf  Masonic  Symbdism." 

The  rules  and  regukuions  of  the  masoos  were  embodied  in 
what  are  known  as  the  OM  Chartes;  the  6enk>r  known  copy 
being  the  Regisu  MS.  (British  MuaeiAn  Bibl  Reg.  17  A,  i.), 
which,  however,  is  not  so  exdusivdy  devoted  to  masoiury  as  the 
later  copies.  David  Casley,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
King's  library  (1734),  unfortunate^  styled  the  little  gem 
A  Poom  ^  Moral  DuHes;  and  owing  to  this  misdescription  its 
true  character  was  not  recognized  untfl  the  year  1839,  and  then 
by  a  noiwnason  (Mr  Halliwell-PhiUipps),  w1k>  had  it  reproduced 
in  1840  and  brouj^  out  an  improved  edition  in  1844.  Its  date 
has  been  appraximately  fixed  at  1390  by  Caaley  and  other 
authorities. 

The  curious  legend]  of  the  craft,  therein  made  known,  deals 
first  of  all  with  the  munber  of  unemployed  in  eariy  days  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  work, '*  that  th^inyghtgete  here  lyvynge 
therby."  Euclid  was  consulted,  and  recommended  the  *'  onest 
craf^  of  good  masonry,"  and  the  genesis  of  the  society  is  found 
''  yn  Egypte  lande."  ^By  a  rapid  transition,  but  **  mony  erys 
aftecwarde,"  we  are  told  that  Che  "  Craft  com  ynto  England  3m 
tyme  of  good  kynge  Adelstonus  (i£thelstan)  day,''  who  called 
an  assembly  of  the  masons,  when  ffiteen  articles  and  as  many  more 
points  were  agreed  to  for  the  govenunent  of  the  craft,  each  being 
duly  described.    Each  brother  was  instructed  that— 

"  He  must  love  wd  God,  and  holy  Churcfae  algate 
And  hyt  mayster  also,  that  he  ys  wythe." 

"  The  thrydde  poynt  most  be  severlef 
WiUi  the  prente*  knowe  hyt  wele, 
Hy»  mayster  cownsd  he  kepe  and  dose. 
And  hys  felows  by  hys  gooae  purpose;  • 

The  prevetyse  of  the  chamber  telle  he  no  moo. 


Ny  yn  the  logge  whatsever  they  done, 
What 


itsever  thoo  heryst,  or  syste  hem  do^ 
,  Telle  hyt  ix>  mon,  whenever  thou  go." 

The  rules  generally,  besides  referring  to  trade  regulations,  ars 

as  a  whole  suggestive  of  the  Ten  CommaiKlments  in  an  extended 

form,  winding  up  with  the  legend bf  the  Ars  quatuor  coronatorum, 

^  an  incentive  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  numerous  oMigations. 

A  second  part  introduces  a  more  lengthy  account  of  the  origin 

of  masonry,  in  which  Noah's  flood  and  the  Tower  of  Babylon 

are  mentioned  as  well  as  the  great  dull  of  Euclid,  who— 

•*  Through  hye  grace  of  Crist  yn  heven. 
He  commenaed  yn  the  cyeas  seven  "  ; 

The  "  seven  sciences  "  are  duly  named  and  explained.  Tbt 
compiler  apparently  was  a  priest,  line  629  reading  "  And,  whan 
ye  gospel  me  rede  schal"  thus  also  accounting  for  the  OMuqr 
religious  injunctions  in  the  MS.;  the  last  hundred  lines  art 
evidently  based  upon  UrhonUaiis  (Cott.  MS.  CaUgda  Axx^foi  88) 
and  Instructions  for  a  Parish  Priest  (Cott.  MS.  Claudius  A  u, 
fol.  27),  instructions  such  as  lads  and  even  men  woidd  need  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  polite  society,  correct  depdrtment 
at  church  arul  in  the  presence  of  their  social  superiors. 

The  recital  of  the  legehd  of  the  Quatuor  CoronaH  has  been  held 
by  Herr  Flndcl  in  his  History  of  Freemasonry  (AUgemeine  Ce- 
schichu  der  Preimaurerei,  1862;  English  edition^  X866-X869) 
to  prove  that  British  Freemasonry  was  derived  froBa>Gcnnany« 
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tnit  vritliout  any  juMificadon,  tlie  legend  bdog  met  with  ia 
England  centuries  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Regius  MS,,  and  long 
prior  to  its  incori>oration  in  masonic  l^ends  on  tlie  Continent. 

The  next  MS.,  in  order,  is  known  as  the  "  Cooke  "  (Ad.  MS. 
23,ig8,  British  Museum),  because  Matthew  Cooke  published  a 
fair  reproduction  of  the  document  in  1861 ;  and  it  is  deemed  by 
competent  paleographers  to  date  from  the  first  part  of  the  xsth 
century.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Oid  Charges  in  this  littk 
book,  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  1859.  The  compiler 
was  probably  a  mason  and  familiar  with  several  copies  of  these 
Ms.  Constitutions,  two  of  which  he  utilizes  and  comments  upon; 
he  quotes  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  PolicrotticoH  the  manner  in 
which  a  written  account  of  the  sciences  was  preserved  in  the  two 
historic  stones  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  and  generally  makes 
known  the  traditions  of  the  society  as  wall  as  the  laws  which 
Were  to  govern  the  members. 

'  Its  introduction  into  Engbnd  through  Egypt  is  noted  {where 
the  Children  of  Israel  "  lemyd  ye  craft  of  Masonry  "),  abo  the 
"  lande  of  behest "  (Jerusalem)  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (who- 
"  confirmed  ye  cfaargys  yt  David  his  Fadir  "  had  made).  Then 
masonry  in  France  is  interestin^y  described;  xuid  St  Alban  and 
**  iEthelstane  with  his  yongest  sone  '*  (the  Edwin  of  the  later 
MSS.)  became  the  chosen  mediums  subsequently,  as  with  the 
other  Charges,  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  cited  in 
order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  neophyte,  who  is  to  hear  the 
document  read,  as  to  these  sciences  which  are  declared  to  be  free 
in  themselves  (fre  in  hem  selfe).  Of  all  crafts  followed  by  man 
in  this  world  "  Masonry  hathe  the  moste  notabilite/'  as  con- 
firmed by  **  Elders  thai  were  bi  for  us  of  masons  [who]  had  these 
chargys  wrytcn,"  and  "  as  is  write  and  taught  in  ye  boke  of  our 
diarges." 

Until  quite  recently  no  representative  or  survival  of  this 
partictdar  version  had  been  traced,  but  in  1890  one  was  dis- 
covered of  1687  (since  known  as  the  William  Watson  MS), 
Of  some  seventy  copies  of  these  old  scrolls  which  have  been 
unearthed,  by  far  the  greater  pn^portion  have  been  made  public 
9ince  x86oi  They  have  all  much  in  common,  though  often 
curious  differences  are  to  be  detected;  are -of  EbgUsh  origin, 
too  matter  where  used ;  and  when  complete,  as  they  mostly  are, 
Wrbether  of  the  i6th  or  subsequent  centuries,  are  noteworthy 
for  an  invocation  or  prayer  which  begins  the  recital; — 

"  T6e  mighte  of  the  ffather  of  heaven 
And  the  wyaedome  of  the  glorious  Sonne 
through  the  gracie  and  the  goodnes  of  the  hoUy 
ghoste  yt  been  three  p'sons  and  one  God 
Ee  with  us  at  or  beginning  and  give  us  grace 
so  to  gou'ne  us  here  in  or  lyving  that  wee  maye 
•     come  to  his  bCsae  that  nevr  shall  have-endlng.— Amen.'* 

{Grand  Lodge  MS,  No.  t,  A.D.  1583.) 

They  are  chiefly  of  the  xyth  century  and  neariy  all  located 
in  England;  particulars  mi^  be  found  in  Hunan's  Old  Charges 
$$  the  JMlisk  Freemasons  (1872,  1895  and  supplement  1906).* 
trbe  chief  scroUsi  mth  some  others,  have  been  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  six  volumes  of  the  Qualuor  Coronatorum  Anligrapha; 
and  the  collection  in  Ymiishire  has  been  pubUsbed  separately, 
fdtber  in  the  West  Yorkshire  Reprints  or  the  Ancient  York 
Masonic  Rolls.  Several  have  been  transcribed  and  issued  in 
other  works# 

These  scrolls  give  considerable  information  as  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  craft,  together  with  the  regulations 
§dt  its  govefnmentt  and  were  required  to  be  read^  appren- 
tiota  leng  after  the  peculiar  rules  ceased  to  be^ltoed  upon, 
cadi  lod^e  apparently  having  onb  or  Hoore  copies  kept  for 
the  pwrpose;  The  old  Lodge  of  Abeideoi  ordered  in  1670  tkU 
the  Chaige  was  to  be  "  read  at  ye  enteting  of  everie  entered 
preirteise  ";  andth^  at  Alnwick  in  1701  providec^ 

"  Noe  Maaoo  shall  ukeany  appoeotice  {but  be  must] 
Enter  him  and  give  him  his  Chacge,  within  one  whole 
year  after  "  ; 

^  The  service  rendered  by  Dr  W.  Begemann  (Germany)  m  his 
"  Auempt  to  Classtfy  the  dd  Charges  of  the  Brittsh  MaMns  " 
(voL  I  Trans,  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  London)  has  been  very 
grenr,  and  the  h^searches  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  and  G.  W. 
SpMb  liavealso  been  ol  the  utcsott  eonsequeaoa. 


« 

and  still  another  at  SwallwcU  (now  No.  48  (Uteshtfad)  demaftdod 
that "  the  Apprentices  shall  have  their  Charge  given  at  the  lima 
of  Raftering,  or  within  thirty  days  after  ";  the  miautes  in- 
serting such  entries  accordingly  even  so  late  as  1754,  neariy 
twenty  years  after  the  Ibdge  had  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Grant; 
Lodge  of  England. 

Their  Christian  character  is  further  emphasized  by  the  "  First 
Charge  that  you  shall  be  true  men  to  God  and  the  holy  Church  **; 
the  York  MS,  No.  6  beseeches  the  brethren  "  at  every  meeting 
and  assembly  they  pray  heartily  for  all  Christians  ";  the  Melrose 
MS.  No.  2  (1674)  mentions  "  Merchants  and  all  other  Christiao 
men,*'  and  the  Aberdeen   MS,  (1670)  terms  the  invocatioa 
"  A  Prayer  before  the  Meeting."    Until  the  Grand  Lodge  era, 
Freemasonry  was  thus  wholly  Christian.    The  York  MS.  No,  4 
of  1693  contains  a  singular  error  in  the  admonitory  lines: — 
"  The  [n]  one  of  the  elders  takeing  the  Booke  and  that 
hee  or  shee  that  is  to  be  made  masoq.  shall  lay  their 
hands  thereon  and  the  chaige  shall  be  given. 

This  particular  reading  was  cited  by  Hughan  in  1871,  but  was 
considered  doubtful;  Findcl,*  however,  confirmed  it,  on  his 
visit  to  York  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  masonic 
student  the  late  Rev.  A-  F.  A.  Woodford.  The  mistake  was  due 
possibly  to  the  transcriber,  who  had  an  older  roll  before  himt 
confusing  "  they,"  sometimes  written  "  the,"  with  "  she," 
or  reading  that  portion,  which  is  often  in  Latin,  usillevel  Ula^ 
instead  olilUvel  ttf». 

In  some  of  the  Codices,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  later.  New  Articles  are  inserted,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
for  an  organization  similar  to  the  Masons'  Company  of  London, 
which  had  one,  at  least,  of  the  Old  Charges  in  its  possession  ac- 
cording to  inventories  of  166$  and  1676;  and  likewise  in  173s, 
termed  The  Book  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Accepted  Masonf, 
Save  its  mention  ("  Book  wrote  on  parchment ")  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  in  the  Edinburgfi  Review  (April  1839)  as  being  in 
existence  *'  not  long  since,"^  this  valuable  document  baa  been 
lost  sight  of  for  many  years. 

That  there  were  signs  and  other  secrets  preserved  and  used 

by  the  brethren  throughout  this  mainly  operative  period  may 

be  gathered  from  discreet  references  in  these  old  MSS.    The 

Institutions  in  parchment  (2and  <^  November  1696)  of  the 

Dumfries  Kilwinning  Lodge  (No.  53,  Scotland)  contain  a  co|^ 

of  the  oath  taken  "'  when  any  man  should  be  made  ". — 

"  These  CharKes  which  we  now  reherse  to  you  and  all  others  ye 
secrets  and  misterys  belonging  to  free  masons  you  shall 
faithfully  and  truly  keep,  together  with  ye  CoKnsell  «tf  ye 
assembly  or  lodge,  or  any  other  lodge,  or  brother,  or  fellow." 

"  Then  after  ye  oath  taken  and  the  book  kissed  "  {i.e.  the  Bible) 
the  "  precepts"  are  read,  the  first  being: — 

"  You  shall  be  true  men  to  God  and  his  holy  Church,  and  that 
you  do  not  countenance  or  maintaine  any  eTor,  faction, 
schism  or  herisey,  in  ye  church  to  ye  best  of  your  under- 
ataoding."    {History  of  No,  53,  by  James  Smith.) 

The  Grand  Lodge  MS.  No.  2  provides  that  "  You  shaH  keepe 
secret  ye  obscure  and  intricate  pts.  of  ye  science,  not  disdosinge 
tbem  to  any  but  such  as  study  aiid  use  ye  same." 

The  Harieian  MS,  No.  2054  (Brit.  Mus.)  is  still  more  explicit, 
termed  The  pee  Masons  Orders  and  ConstittOions,  and  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Randle  Holme  (author  of  the  Acadtmie  of 
Armory,  1688),  who  was  a  member  of  a  lodgein  Cheshire.  Follow- 
ing the  MS.  Constitutions,  in  the  same  handwriting,  about  1650^ 
is  a  scrap  of  paper  vrith  the  obligation: — 

"  There  is  sevrall  words  and  atgnea  of  a  free  Mason  to  be  revailed 
to  yu  wcfa  as  yu  will  answr.  before  God  at  the  Great  and 
terrible  day  of  judgmt.  yu  keep  secret  and  not  to  revaile  the 
same  to  any  in  the  heares  of  any  p'son,  but  to  the  Mrs  and 
fellows  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  so  heipe  me  God,  Ac." 
(W.  H.  Rylanda,  Mas,  Mag.,  1882.) 

*  Findel  dahns  that  his  Treatise  on  the  society  was  the  cause 
w4iidl  "  first  impelled  England  to  the  study  of  masonte  history 
and  nsliered  in  the  inteflectoal  movemsnt  which  resulted  in  the 
writings  of  Bros.  Hughao^  Lyon,  Gould  and  others.*^  Great  credit 
was  due  to  the  late  German  author  for  nis  important  work,  but 
before  its  advent  the  Rev.  A.  F,  A.  Woodford,  D.  Murray  Lyon 
and  others  in  Great  Britain  were  mligent  masonie  students  on  similar 
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It  is  Dot  yet  settled  who  were  the  actual  de^gnen  or  architects 
o(  the  grand  old  English  cathedrals.  Credit  has  been  claimed 
for  church  dignitaries,  to  the  exclusion  more  or  less  of  the  master 
masons,  to  whom  presumably  of  ri^^t  the  distinction  belonged. 
In  early  days  the  title  "  arcMtect  "  is  not  met  with,  unless  the 
term  "  Ingenator  "  had  that  meaning,  which  is  doubtful.  As  to 
this  interesting  question,  and  as  to  the  subject  of  building 
generally,  an  historical  account  of  Master  and  Free  Masons 
(Discourses  upon  Arckiieciure  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Dallaway,  1833),  and  Notes  on  ike  Superintendents  of  En^ish 
BuUdings  in  the  Middle  Ages  (by  Wyatt  Papworth,  1887),  should 
be  consulted.  Both  writers  were  non-masons.  The  former 
observes:  "  The  honour  due  to  the  original  founders  of  these 
edifices  is  almost  invariably  transferred  to  the  ecdeuastics 
under  whose  patronage  they  rose,  rather  than  to  the  skill  and 
design  of  the  master  mason,  or  professional  architect,  because  the 
only  historians  were  monks.  .  .  .  They  were  prolMibly  not  so 
wdl  versed  in  geometrical  science  as  the  master  ouuons,  for 
mathematics  formed  a  part  of  monastic  learning  in  a  very  limited 
degree."  In  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  R.I.B.A.  vol.  iv.  (1887), 
a  skOful  critic  (W.H.  White)  declares  that  Papworth,  in  that  valu- 
able collection  of  facts,  has  ccmt  rived  to  annihilate  all  the  profes- 
sional idob  of  the  century,  setting  up  in  their  i^oe  nothing 
except  the  master  mason.  The  brotherhood  of  Bridge-builders,* 
that  travelled  far  and  wide  to  build  bridges,  and  the  travelling 
bodies  of  Freemasons,*  he  believes  never  existed;  nor  was 
William  of  Wykeham  the  designer  of  the  colleges  attributed  to 
him.  It  seems  well-tiigh  impossiUe  to  disprove  the  statements 
made  by  Papworth,  because  they  are  all  so  well  grounded  on 
attested  facts;  and  the  attempt  to  connect  the  Abbey  of  Cluny, 
or  men  trained  at  Cluny,  with  the  original  or  preliminary  designs 
of  the  great  buildings  erected  during  the  middle  ages,  at  least 
daring  the  lath  and  13th  centuries,  is  also  a  failure.  Tlie  whole ' 
question  is  ably  and  fully  treated  in  the  History  of  Freemasonry 
by  Robert  Freke  Gould  (1886^1887),  particularly  in  chapter  vi. 
on  **  Medieval  Operative  Masonry/'  and  in  his  Concise  History 

(«903). 
The  lodge  is  <^eh  met  with,  either  as  the  tabuiatum  donncidem 

(i3oo,  at  St  Alban's  Abbey)  or  actually  so  named  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  of  York  Minster  (1370),  ye  lege  being  situated  dose  to  the 
fane  In  coarse  pf  aectk>n;  it  was  used  as  a  place  in  which  the 
stones  were  prepared  in  private  for  the  structure,  as  well  as 
occupied  at  meal-time,  &c.  Each  mason  was  required  to  "  swere 
upon  ye  boke  yt  he  sail  trewly  ande  bysyli  at  his  power  bold  and 
kq>ehdy  all  ye  poyntesof  yis  forsayde  ordinance"  {Ordinado 
Cementanomm), 

As  to  the  term  free*nuaoa,  from  the  14th  century,  it  is  held 
by  aomt  authorities  that  it  described  simply  those  men  who 
worked  "  freestofte,"  but  tlKre  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
tfattt,  whatever  may  have  been  intended  at  first,  /rce-mason  soon 
had  a  much  wider  signification,  the  prefix/r m  being  also  employed 
bycarpenters  (1666),  sewers  (isth  century,  tailors  at  Exeter)  and 
othecB,  presumably  to  indicate  tb^  were  free  to  follow  their 
trades  in  certain  localities.  On  this  point  Mr  Gould  well  observes: 
**  Tbedass  of  persons  frrnn  whom  the  Freemasons  of  Warrington 
(1646),  Staffordshire  (1686),  Chester,  York,  London  and  their 
congeners  in  the  17th  century  derived  the  descriptive  title, 
nHdch  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
were  free  nten,  and  masons  of  GUds  or  Companies  "  {History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  t6o).  Dr  Brentano  may  also  be  cited:  **  Wherever 
the  Cnit  Guflds  were  legally  acknowledged,  we  find  foremost, 
that  the  ri^  to  exeidse  their  caSt,  and  sell  their  manufactures, 
depended  upon  the  freedom  ol  their  dty "  {Dettdopment  of 
CuUds,  &C.,  p.  65).  In  like  manner,  the  privilege  of  working 
aa  a  mstson  was  not  conferred  before  candidates  had  been  "  made 
free."  The  regular  free-masons  would  not  work  with  men,  even 
if  they  had  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  "  if  tmfree,"  but  styled 

>  It  it  not  considered  necessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  Fraires 
Fontit,  1st  other  imagfnary  bodies  of  freemasons,  as  sudi  questions 
may  well  be  left  to  tne  curious  and  interested  student. 

"^  No  distinct  trace  of  the  general  employment  of  large  migratory 
bands  of  masons,  going  from  place  to  place  as  a  guild,  or  company, 
or  brotbeiliood  **  (Mi  X  Hayter-Lewis,  Brit.  Arch.  Asmxx,  1889). 
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them  ''  Cowans,"  a  course  justified  by  the  king^  *'  Maister  ol 
Work,'/  William  Schaw,  whose  Statutis  and  OrdinancHt  (28th 
December  1598)  required  that  "  Na  maister  or  fellow  of  craft 
ressaue  any  cowanis  to  wirk  in  his  socictie  or  companye,  nor  send 
nane  of  his  servants  1:0  wiric  wt..  cowan  is,  under  tiie  pane  of 
twentic  pounds."  Gradually,  however,  the  rule  was  relaxed,  In 
time  such  monopoly  practically  ceased,  and  the  word  "  cowan  " 
is  only  known  in  connexion  with  speculative  Freemasonry. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  member  of  Lodge  St  David  (No.  36),  was 
familiar  with  the  word  and  used  it  in  J^  i^oy.  In  1707  a  cowan 
was  described  in  the  minutes  of  Mother  Lodge  Kilwinning, 
as  a  mason  "  without  the  word,"  thus  one  who  was  not  a  free 
mason  {History  of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  No,  i,  by  D.  Murray 
Lyon,  1900). 

In  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford,  vol.  iv.,  1897)  under 
"  Freemason  "  it  is  noted  that  three  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded:— (i)  "The  suggestion  that  free-mason  stands  for 
free-stone-mason  would  appear  unworthy  of  attention,  but 
for  the  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  known  instances  of  any 
similar  ^^>ellation  are  me^e  mason  defronche  peer  (Act  25  Edw. 
III.,  1350),  and  sculptores  lapidum  l^erorum,  alleged  to  occur 
in  a  document  of  1217;  the  coincidence,  however,  seems  to  be 
merely  acddentaL  (2)  The  view  most  generally  held  is  that 
freemasons  were  thoee  whp  were  free  of  the  masons'  guild. 
Against  this  explanation  many  fordble  objections  have  been 
brought  by  Mr  G.  W.  Speth,  who  suggests  (3)  that  the  itinerant 
masons  were  called  free  because  they  claimed  exemption  from 
the  control  of  the  iocal  guilds  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
temporarily  settled.  (4)  Perhaps  the  best  hypothesis  b  that  the 
term  refers  to  the  medieval  practice  of  emandpating  skilled 
artisans,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  be  able  to  travd  and  render 
their  services  wherever  any  great  building  was  in  process  of 
construction."  The  bte  secretary  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
Lodge  (No.  2076,  London)  has  thus  had  his  view  sanctioned  by 
"  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  so  far  as 
Philology  is  concerned  "  (Dr  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  in  Ars 
Quatuor  Coronatorunh  1898).  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
members  of  lodges  in  the  i6th  and  foUowing  centuries  exercised 
the  privilege  of  making  free  masons  and  denied  the  freedom 
of  working  to  cowans  (also  caUed  wfi-freemen)  who  had  not  been 
so  made  free;  "  the  Masowoya  of  the  luge  "  being  the  only  ones 
recognised  as  /reonasons.  As  to  the  prefix  being  derived  f  roAi 
the  word  frere,  a  suffideot  answer  is  the  fact  that  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  "  Brother /reemasons,"  so  that  no  ground  for 
that  supposition  exists  (cf .  articles  by  Mr  Govld  in  the  Freemason 
for  September  1898  on  "  Free  and  Freemasonry  "). 

There  are  numerous  indications  of  masonic  activity  in  the 
British  lodges  of  the  X7th  century,  especially  in  Scotland; 
the  existing  records,  however,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  few,  are  of  importance,  some  only  having  been 
made  known  in  recent  years.  These  concern  the  Masons* 
Company  of  London,  whose  valuable  minutes  And  othtf  docu- 
ments are  ably  described  and  commented  upon  by  Edward 
Omder,  jr.,  in  Iiis  Hole  Crafte  and  Fellowship  of  Masons  (1894), 
the  auth^  then  being  the  Master  of  that  andent  company.  It 
was  incorp<»ated  in  1677  by  Charles  II.,  who  graciously  met  the 
wishes  of  the  members,  but  as  a  company  the  information  "  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Corporation  Records  at  Guildhall  proves  very 
clearly  that  in  1376  the  Masons'  Company  existed  and  was 
represented  in  the  court  of  common  council."  The  title  then 
favoured  was'*  Masons,"  the  entry  of  the  term  "  Freemasons  " 
being  crossed  out.  Herbert  erroneously  overlooked  the  correc- 
tion, and  stated  in  his  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Uvery  Com- 
panies (vol.  L)  that  the  Freemasons  returned  two,  and  the  Masons 
four  members,  but  subsequently  amalgamated;  whereas  the 
revised  entry  was  for  the  "Masons"  only.  The  Company 
obtained  a  grant  of  arms  in  1472  (xath  year  Hen.  VIII.),  oneof  tl:^ 
first  cC  the  kind,  bdng  thus  described.—"  A  fdd  of  Sablya  A 
Cheveron  rilver  failed  thre  Castellis  of  the  same  ganiysshed  wt. 
dores  and  wyndows  of  the  fdd  In  the  Cheveron  or  Cumpas  of 
Black  of  Blak  ";  it  b  the  authority  Of  any)  for  all  later  armorial 
bearings  having  a  chevron  and  castles,  assailed  by  otbjer  masonio 
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organisations.  This  predous  document  was  obly  discovered  in 
1871,  having  been  missing  for  a  long  time,  thus  doubtless  account- 
ing for  the  erroneous  representations  met  mth,  not  having  the 
correct  blazon  to  follow.  The  oldest  masonic  motto  known 
is  "  God  is  our  Guide  "  on  Kerwin'stomb  in  St  Helen's  church, 
Bishopgate,  of  1594;  that  of  "  In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust " 
not  bdng  traced  until  the  next  century.  Supporters  consisting 
6f  two  doric  columns  are  mentioned  in  x688  by  Randle  Holme, 
but  the  Grand  Lodge  ot  England  in  the  following  century  used 
Beavers  as  operative  builders.  Its  first  motto  was  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word  "  (in  Greek),  exchanged  a  few  years  on- 
ward for  "  Relief  and  Truth,"  the  rival  Grand  Lodge  (AthoU 
Masons)  selecting  "  Hoh'ness  to  the  Lord  "  (in  Hebrew),  and  the 
final  selection  at  the  "  Union  of  December  1813  "  being  Audi 
VidtTace. 

Mr  Gender's  discovery  of  alodgeof "  Accepted  Masons  "  being 
held  under  the  wing  of  the  Company  was  a  great  surprise,  dating 
as  the  records  do  from  i6ao  to  x6az  (the  earliest  of  the  kind  yet 
traced  in  England),  when  seven  were  made  mascms,  all  of  whom 
yttrt  free  of  the  Company  before^  three  being  ol  the  Livery; 
the  entry  comoAendng  '*  Att  the  making  masons."  The  meetings 
were  entitled  the  "  Acception,"  and  the  members  of  the  lodge 
were  called  Acctpud  Masons,  being  iiao&e^oacctpUd  and  initiated, 
the  term  never  otherwise  being  met  with  in  the  Records.  An 
additional  fee  had  to  be  paid  by  a  member  of  the  Company  to 
join  the  "Acception,"  and  any  not  belonging  thereto  were 
mulct  in  twice  the  sum;  though  even  then  such  ''  acceptance  " 
did  not  qualify  for  membership  of  the  superior  body;  the  fees 
lor  the  "  Acception  "  being  £x  and  £a  respectivdy.  In  1638- 
i<i39>  when  Nicholas  Stone  entered-  the  lodge  (he  was  Master 
of  the  Company  1632-1633)  the  banquet  cost  a  considerable 
sum,  showing  that  the  number  of  brethren  present  must  have 
been  large. 

Elias  Ashmole  (who  according  to  his  diary  was  '*  made  a  Free 
Mason  of  Warrington  with  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring,"  seven 
brcthen  being  named  as  in  attendance  at  the  lodge,  x6th  of 
October  1646)  states  that  he  "  received  a  summons  to  appear  at 
a  Lodge  to  be  held  next  day  at  Masons'  Hall,  London."  Accord- 
ingly on  the  xxth  of  March  1682  he  attended  and  saw  six  gentle- 
men "  admitted  into  the  Fdlowship  of  Free  Masons,"  of  whom 
three  only  bdongcd  to  the  Company;  the  Master,  however, 
Mr  Thomas  Wise,  the  two  wardens  and  six  others  being  present 
on  the  occasion  as  members  in  their  dual  capacity.  Ashmole 
adds:  "  We  all  dyned  at  the  Halfe  Moone  Tavern  in  Cheapside 
at  a  noble  dinner  prepaired  at  the  charge  of  the  new-accepted 
Masons." 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  was  not  an  operative  mason 
present  at  the  Lodge  held  in  1646,  and  at  the  one  which  met 
in  1662  there  was  a  strong  representation  of  the  speculative 
branch.  Before  the  year  1654  the  Company  was  known  as  that 
of  the  Freemasons  for  some  time,  but  after  then  the  old  title 
of  Masons  was  reverted  to,  the  terms  "Acception"  and 
"  Accepted  "  belonging  to  the  speculative  Lodge,  which,  however, 
in  all  probability  either  became  independent  or  ceased  to  work 
soon  after  1 68 2.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  subsequently 
(but  never  before)  the  longer  designation  is  met  with  of  '*  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,"  and  is  thus  a  combination  of  operative 
and  ^>eculative  usage. 

Mr  Conder  is  of  (pinion  that  in  the  Records  "  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  particular  ceremony  attending  the  position  of 
Master  Mason,  possibly  it  consisted  of  administering  a  different 
oath  from  the  one  taken  by  the  apprentices  on  being  entered." 
There  is  much  to  favour  this  supposition,  and  it  may  provide 
the  key  to  the  vexata  quaeslio  as  to  the  plurality  of  degrees  prior 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  era.  The  fellow-Crafts  were  recruited  from 
those  apprentices  who  had  served  their  time  and  had  their  essay 
(or  sufficient  trial  of  their  skill)  duly  passed;  they  and  the 
Masters,  by  the  Schaw  Statutes  of  1598,  being  only  admitted  In 
the  presence  of  "  sex  Maisteris  and  ttva  enterit  prenteUsis"  As 
a  rule  a  master  mason  meant  one  who  was  master  of  his  trade,  i.e. 
duly  qualified;  but  it  sometimes  described  employers  as  distinct 
'from  journeymen  Freemasons;    being  also  a  compliment  con- 


ferred on.hpnorluy  memben   during  the   X7th  century  in 
particular. 

In  Pr  Plot's  History  of  Slc^ordshire  (16S6)  is  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  *'  Society  of  Freemasons,"  which,  being  by  an 
unfriendly  critic,  is  all  the  more  valuable.  He  states  that  the 
custom  bad  spread  "  more  or  less  all  over  the  nation  ";  persons 
of  the  most  eminent  quality  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the  Fellow- 
ship; they  had  "  a  large  parchment  volum  containing  the  History 
and  Rules  of  the  Craft  of  Masonry  ";  St  Amphibal,  St  Alban, 
King  Athdstan  and  Edwin  are  mentioned,  and  these  "  charges 
and  manners  "  were  "  after  perusal  approved  by  King  Hen.  6 
and  his  council,  both  as  to  Masters  and  Fellows  of  this  right 
WoishipfuU  craft."  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  notwithstanding 
the  6«vice  he  rendered  the  Society  by  his  lengthy  description, 
that  credulous  historian  remariis  of  its  history  that  there  is 
nothing  he  ever  *'  met  with  more  false  or  incoherent." 

The  author  of  the  Academie  of  Armory,  previously  noted, 
knew  better  what  he  was  writing  about  in  that  work  of  1688  in 
which  he  declares:  "  I  cannot  but  Honor  the  Fdlowsbip  of 
the  Masons  becaine  of  its  Antiquity;  and  the  more,  as  being  a 
member  of  thai  Soaety^  called  Fru  Masons  "  Mr  Ry lands  states 
that  in  HarL  MS.  S9S5  is  a  collection  of  the  engraved  plates  for  a 
second  volume  of  this  important  work,rOne  being  devoted  to  the 
Arms  of  the  Society,  the  columns,  as  supporlersi  having  globes 
thereon,  from  which  possibly  are  derived  the  two  pillars,  with 
such  ornaments  or  additions  seen  in  lodge  rooms  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  same  year  "  A  Tripos  or  Speech  delivered  at  a  commoice- 
ment  in  the  University  of  Dublin  held  there  July  11,  168S,  by 
John  Jones,  then  A.B.»  afterwards  D.D.,"  contained  "  notable 
evidence  concerning  Freemasonry  in  Dublin."  The  Tripos  was 
iaduded  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dean  Swift's  works 
(1814),  but  as  Dr  Chetwode  Crawley  points  out,  though  noticed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Oliver  (the  vohiminous  Masonic  author), 
he  failed  to  realize  its  historical  importance.  The  satirical  and 
vrithal  amusing  speech  was  partly  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Dr  Crawley  for  his  scholariy  introduction  to  the  Masonic  He- 
prints,  &c.,  by  Henry  Sadler.  "  The  point  seems  to  be  that 
Ridley  (reputed  to  have  been  an  informer  against  priests  under 
the  barbarous  penal  laws)  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  hanged; 
that  his  carcase,  anatomized  and  studied,  stood  in  the  library; 
and  that  froth  scoundrettus  discovered  <w  his  remains  the  Free- 
masons' Mark."  The  impoctance  of  the  references  to  the  craft  in 
Ireland  is  simply  owing  to  the  year  in  which  they  were  made, 
as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  die  Society  at  that  time,  of  which 
records  are  larking. 

It  is  primarily  to  Scotland,  however,  that  we  have  to  look 
for  such  numerous  particulars  of  the  activity  of  the  fraternity 
from  X599  to  tbe  establishment  of  its  Grand  Lodge  in  1736, 
for  an  excellent  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lyon,  the 
Scottish  nuisonic  historian.  As  eariy  as  1600  (8th  of  June)  the 
attendance  of  John  Boswell,  Esq.,  the  laird  of  Aucidnleck,  is 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh;  he' attested 
the  record  and  added  his  mark,  as  did  the  other  members;  so 
It  was  not  his  first  appearance.  Many  noblemen  and  other 
gentiemen  joined  this  ancient  aUUerf  notably  Lord  Alexander, 
Sir  Anthony  Alexander  and  %  Akoandec  Stra4than  in  1634, 
the  king's  Master  of  Work  (Herrie  Alexander)  ia  X638,  General 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  1640,  Dr  Hamilton  is  1647,  and  mai^^ 
other  prominent  and  distinguished  men  later;  "James  Neilsonc, 
Master  Sklaitter  to  His  Majestie,"  who  was  "  entered  and  past 
in  the  Lodge  of  Linlithgow,  bdng  dected  a  joining  member," 
2nd  Mardi  1654.  Quarter-Master  General  Robert  Moray  (or 
Murray)  was  initiated  by  menobers  tA  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Newcastle  on  the  20th  of  May  X641,  while  the  Scottish  army 
was  in  occupation.  On  due  report  to  their  Alma  Mater  sudt 
reception  was  allowed,  the  occurrence  having  been  considtred 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  England  until  the  andent  Reconds  of  the 
Masons'  Company  were  published. 

The  minute-books  of  a  number  of  Scottish  Lodges,  which  are 
still  on  the  register,  go  back  to  the  17th  century,  and  abundantly 
confirm  the  frequent  admissipn  of  speculatives  as  members  apd 
•ffioexs,  espedallv  those  of  the  venerable  "■  Mother  Lodge 
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who  was  succeeded  by  •Sir  AlejotDder  Cvnninghahi,  and  the  earl 
of  E^atep,  who  like  the  fifsl  of  the  trio  wafr  but  an  apprentice. 
There  were  three  Head  Lodges  according  to  the  Scottish  Code  of 
tS99,  Edinbwgfa  being  "  the  first  and  prindpaU,"  Kilwinnhig 
**  thesedand/'and  SthliDg'*  chcthurdludge.'' 

The  Aberdeen  Lodge  (No.  x  Iris)  has  records  preserved  from 
1670,  ha  which  year  what  is  known  as  the  Mark  B^ok  begins, 
GODtfdning  the  oldest  existing  roll  of  members,  numbering  49, 
att  of  whom  have  their  naiies  ffegisbcied,  save  two,  though  only 
ten  were  operatives.  The  names  of  the  earis  of  Finlater,  Enroll 
and  Dunfttmline,  Lord  Forbes,  several  ministers  and  profesdonal 
ueo  aare  on  the  list,  which  was  writtea  by  a  glazier,  ail  of  whom 
had  been  eolig^teoed  as  to  the  "  benefit  of  the  measson  word," 
and  inserted  in  order  as  they  "  were  made  fellow  craft."  The 
Charter  (Oid  Charges)  had  to  be  read  at  the  "  entering  of  everie 
prenteise,"  and  the  officers  included  a  master  and  two  wardens. 

The  lodge  at  Mehrose  <No.  i  bis)  with  records  back  to  1674  did 
not  Jbin  the-  Grand  Lodge  until  1891,  and  was  the  last  of  those 
working  {possibly  centuries'  before  that  body  was  formed)  to 
accept  the  modem  system  of  government.  Of  the  many  note- 
worthy lodjges  mention  should  be  made  of  that  of  "  Canongatc 
Kilirimung  No.  3,"  Edinburgh,  the  first  of  the  numerous  pendicles 
of"  Mother  Lodge  K^winning, No. o," Ayrshire, startedhi  1677; 
andof  the  Journeymen  No8,formedin  1707,  which  was  a  secession 
from  the  Lodge  of  Edinbori^;  the  Fellow  Crafts  or  Joumejrmen 
not  being  satisfied  with  their  treatment  by  the  Fteemen  Masters 
of  the  Incorporation  of  Masons,  &c.  This  action  led  to  a  trial 
before  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Sesaon,  when  finally  a  "  Decreet 
Arbitral "  was  subscribed  to  by  both  parties,  and  the  junior 
ocgantttlion  was  permitted  "  to  give  the  mason  word  as  it  is 
called  "ina  separate  lodge.  Theprcsbsrtery  of  Kelso  ^  in  1652 
sustained  the  action  of  the  Rev.  James  Aimlie  in  becoming  a 
Freemason,  declaring  that  "there  is  neither sinne nor scandale 
m  that  word  "  (t.e.  the  "  Mason  Word  "),  which  is  ofun  aUuded 
to  but  never  revealed  in  the  <M  recerdbi  already  referred  to.* 
One  Scottish  family  may  be  dted  in  illustration  of  the  continuous 
working  of  Freomasoniy,  whose  membership  is  enshrined  in 
the  records  of  the  ancient  Lodge  of  "  Scoon  and  Perth  No.  3  " 
and  others.  A  venerable  documeotf  lovin^y  cared  for  by  No.  3, 
bears  date  1658,  and  recites  how  John  Mylne  came  to  Perth  from 
the  "  North  Countrie,"  and  was  the  king's  Master  Mason  and 
W3f.  of  the  Lodge,  his  successor  being  his  son,  who  entoed 
"  King  James  the  siirt  as  £Ereman  measone  and  fellow  craft  "\ 
his  third  son  John  was  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  i  and  Master 
Mason  to  Charles  L,  x63r'-i636,  and  his  eldest  son  was  a  deacon 
of  No.  I  eleven  times  during  thirty  yeais.  To  him  was 
appieoticed  bis  nephew,  who  was  warden  m  1663-1664  and 
deaooo  several  times.  WiiHam  Mylne  was  a  warden  in  1695, 
Thomas  (eldest  son)  was  Master  in  1735,  and  took  part  in  the 
fofmation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  Others  of  the  family 
contihued  to  jdn  the  Lodge  No.  x,  until  Robert,  the  last  of  the 
Mylnes  as  Freemasons,  was  initiated  in  X754,  died  in  x8ii,  and 
"  was  buried  .in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  having  been  Surveyor  to 
that  Edifice  for  fifty  years,"  and  the  last  of  the  masonic  Mylnes 
for  five  generations.  The  "  St  John's  Lodge,"  Glasgow  (No.  3 
bis)^  has  some  valuabte  old  records  and  a  "  Charter  Chest " 
with  the  words  carved  thereon  "  God  save  the  King  and  Masons 
Craft,  1684."  Loyally  and  Charity  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
Society. 

The  Craft  Gilds  {Corps  d^£lai)  of  France,  and  their  progeny 
the  Companionagef  have  been  fully  described  by  Mr  Gould, 
and  the  Steinmelzen  of  Germany  would  require  too  detailed 
notice  if  we  were  to  particularize  its  rules,  customs  and  general 

'  The  Aasociate  Synod  which  met  at  Eainburgh,  March  1753. 

t'uat  a  century  later,  took  quite  an  opposite  view,  deciding  to  depose 
rom  office  any  of  their  brethren  vriio  would  not  give  up  their  masonic 
memberahip  (Sects  Ma§.,  1755.  p.  158).  Papal  Bulls  have  also 
been  issued  against  the  craft,  the  first  being  in  1738;  but  jieitheT 
interdicts  nor  anathemata  have  any  influence  with  the  fraternity, 
and  fall  quite  harmleaa. 

*  "  We  have  the  Mason  Word  and  second  sight. 
Things  for  to  come  we  can  forteO  aright/' 
CTAtf  ifiMu  JAwimtM,  by  H.  Adamson,  Eittn.,  i638.> 


character,  firam  about  the  x ath  century  onward.  Much  as  then 
was  in  common  between  the  Stonemasons  of  Gcnnany  and  the 
Freemasons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  two  societies  never  united  and  were  all  through  this 
long  period  wholly  separate  and  independent;  a  knowledge  of 
Freemasonry  and  authority  to  hold  lodges  in  Germany  being 
derived  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  during  the  first  half 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  Free- 
masons from  the  Steintneizen  was  first  propounded  in  1779  by 
the  abb6  Grandidier,  and  has  been  maintained  by  more  modem 
writers,  such  as  Fallou,  Heideloff  and  Schneider,  but  a  thorough 
examination  of  their  statements  has  resulted  in  such  an  origin 
being  generaUy  discredited.  Whether  the  Steinmetxen  had  secret 
signs  of  recognition  or  not,  b  not  quite  clear,  but  that  the  Free-> 
masons  had,  for  centuries,  cannot  be  doubted,  though  precisely 
what  they  were  may  be  open  to  question,  and  also  what  portions 
of  the  existing  ceremonies  are  reminiscent  of  the  craft  anterior 
to  the  Revival  of  17 17.  Messrs  Speth  and  Gould  favour  the 
notion  that  there  were  two  distinct  and  separate  degrees  prior  to 
the  third  decade  of  the  x8th  century  (Ars  Q.C.,  1898  and  X903), 
while  other  authorities  have  either  supported  the  One  degree 
theory,  or  consider  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
a  decision.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  tend  in  favotir  of  the 
fiirst  view  noted,  such  as  the  TrhtUy  CoUege  MS.,  Dublin  ("  Free 
Masonry,  Feb.  X711  "),  and  the  invaluable'  Chelwode  Crawley 
MS.  (Grand  Lodge  Library,  Dublin);  the  second  being  read  in 
connenon  with  the  Haughfoot  Lodge  Records,  beginning  x7oa 
(HisL  of  Freemasonry,  by  W.  F.  Vernon,  1893). 

Two  of  the  most  remarkaUe  lodges  at  work  during  the  period 
of  transition  (x7X7-x7a3),  out  of  the  many  then  existing  in 
England,  assembled  at  Alnwick  and  at  York.  The  origin  of  the 
first  noted  is  not  known,  but  there  are  ndputes  of  the  meetings 
:  from  1703,  Ihe  Rules  are  of  1701,  signed  by  quite  a  niunber  of 
membcirs,  and  a  transcript  <tf  the  Old  Charges  begins  the  volume. 
In  X708-X709  a  minute  prodded  for  a  masonic  procession,  at 
which  the  brethren  were  'to  walk  "  with  their  aprons  on  and 
Comon  Square."  The  Lodge  consisted  mainly  of  operative 
**  free  Brothers,"  and  continued  for  many  yeax^  a  code  of  by^ 
laws  being  published  in  1763,  but  it  never  united  with  the  Grand 
Lodge,  giving  vp  the  strugg^  for  eustence  a  few  years  further  on. 

The  other  lodge,  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  English 
predecessors  of  the  Grand  Lodge  <^f  England,  was  long  held  at 
York,  the  Mecca  of  English  Freemasons.*  Its  origin  is  unknown , 
but  there  are  traces  of  its  existence  at  an  early  date,  and  possibly 
it  was  a  survival  of  the  Minster  Lodge  of  the  X4th  oentury.> 
Assuming  that  the  York  MS.  No.  4  of  1693  was  the  property 
of  the  todgo  in  that  year  (which  Roll  was  presented  by  George 
Walker  of  Wetherby  in  17 77),  the  entry  whKh  conchides  that 
Scroll  is  most  suggestive,  as  it  gives  "  The  names  of  the  Lodge  " 
(members)  and  the  "  Lodge  Ward(en)."  Its  influence  most 
probably  may  be  also  noted  at  Scarborough,  where  "  A  private 
Lodge  "  was  held  on  the  xoth  of  July  1705,  at  which  the  president 
*'  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  severall  others  brethren  ffrce 
Masons  "  were  present,  and  six  gentlemen  (namied)  "  were  then 
admitted  into  the  said  ffratemity."  These  partictdats  are  en- 
dorsed on  the  Scarhorougjh  MS.  c^  the  Old  Charges,  now  owned 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  at  Toronto.  "  A  narrow  folio 
manuscript  Book  beginning  7th  March  1705*1706,"  which  was 
quoted  from  in  x  7  78,  has  long  been  missing,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  possibly  it  gave  particulars  of  the  lodge  which, 
assembled  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  "  when  x8  Gentlemen  of  the* 
first  families  in  that  neighbourhood  were  made  Masons."  Tlwre 
is,  however,  another  roll  of  records  from  17x2  to  X730  happily 
ptcserved  of  this  "Ancient  Honble.  Society  and  Fraternity 
of  Free  Masons>"  sometimes  styled  "  Company  "  or  "  Society  of 
Free  and  A9ccpted  Masons." 

Not  to  be  behind  the  London  f  ratres,  the  York  brethren  formed 
a  Grand  Lodge  on  thid  37th  of  December  1725  (the  ".Grand 

*The  Chetwode  Crawley  MS.,  by  W.  J.  Hufhan  (Ars.  Q.C.,  IO04). 

*  The  York  Grand  Lodge,  by  Messrs.  Hughan  and  Whyteheait: 
(Ars  Q.Ci  1900).  and  Masonic  SkeUkes  and  Reprints  (1871),  by  the 
former. 
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Ledge  of  aU  EngUnd"  vat  iU  nodest  ti«k),aiid  was  flourisbiDg 
for  yean,  receiving  into  their  company  many  county  men  of  great 
influence.  Some  twenty  years  later  there  was  a  brief  period 
of  somnolence,  but  in  1761  a  revival  took  place,  with  Francis 
Drake,  tha  historian,  as  Grand  Master,  ten  lodges  being  chartered 
in  YOTkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  1762-1790,  and  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ehgland,  south  of  the  Trent,  in  1779,  at  London, 
which  warranted  two  lodges.  Before  the  century  ended  all  these 
coDapsed  or  joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^nd,  so  there  was 
not  a  sin^e  representative  of  "  Yoric  Masonry  "  left  on  the  advent 
of  the  next  century. 

The  premier  Grand  Lodge  of  England  soon  began  to  constitute 
new  Lodges  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  reconstitute  old  ones  that 
applied  for  recognition,  one  of  the  earliest  of  1720-1721  being 
still  on  the  Roll  as  No.  6,  thus  having  kept  company  ever  since 
with  the  three  "  time  immemorial  Lodges,"  Nos.  2,  4  and  12. 
Applications  for  constitution  kept  coming  in,  the  provinces 
being  represented  from  1723  to  1724,  before  yfhlch  time  it  is  likely 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland^  had  been  started,  about  which  the 
most  valuable  CaemetUaria  Hibernica  by  Dr  Chetwode  Crawley 
may  be  consulted  with  absolute  confidence.  Provincial  Grand 
Lodges  were  formed  to  ease  the  authorities  at  headquarters, 
and,  as  the  society  spread,  also  for  the  Continent,  and  gradually 
throughout  the  civilked  globe.  Owing  to  the  custom  prevailing 
before  the  i8th  century,  a  few  brethren  were  competent  to  form 
lodges  00  their  own  initiative  anywhere,  and  hence  thc(  re^slers 
of  the  British  Grand  Lodges  arc  not  always  Indicative  of  the  fifst 
appearance  of  the  craft  abroad.  In  North  America*  lodges  were 
held  before  what  is  known  as  the  first  "  regular  "  lodge  was 
formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1733,  and  probably  in  Canada* 
likewise.  The  same  remaric  a{^Ues  to  Denmaric,  France,  Ger- 
numy,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  other 
countries.  Of  the  many  scores  of  military  lodges,  the  first  war- 
rant was  granted  by  Ireland  in  1732.  To  no  other  body  of 
Freemasons  has  the  craft  been  so  indebted  for  its  proq>erity  in 
early  days  as  to  their  military  brethren.  There  were  livab  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  during  the  x8th  century,,  one  of 
considerable  magnitude  being  known  as  the  Andents  or  AthoU 
Masons,  formed  in  1751,  but  in  December  18x3  a  junction  was 
effected,  and  from  that  time  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  &igland,  with  few  excepticms,  has  been  extraordinary. 

Nothing  but  a  volume  to  itsdf  coiild  possibly  describe  the 
main  features  of  the  English  Craft  from  17x7,  when  Anthony 
Sayer  was  elected  the  first  Grand  Master  of  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  ruleiB.  The  .first  nobleman  to  undertake  that  office  was  the 
duke  of  Montagu'  in  1721,  the  natural  philost^her  J.  T. 
Desagu)iers  being  his  immediate  predecessor,  who  has  been 
credited  (and  also  the  Rev.  James  Anderson)  with  the  honour  of 
starting  the  premier  Grand  Lodge;  but  like  the  fable  of  Sir 
Chmtojphet  Wren  having  been  Grand  Master,  evidence  is  entirely 
lacking.  Irish  and  Scottish  peers  share  with  those  of  Eni^d 
the  distinction  of  presiding  over  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  from 
1782  to  X813  their  Rojral  Highnesses  the  duke  of  Cumberknd, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  duke  of  Sussex  occupied  the  masonic 
throne.  From  X7S3  to  X813  the  rival  Grand  Lodge  had  been 
busy,  but  ultimately  a  desire  for  a  uniud  body  prevailed,  and 
under  the  "  ancient "  Grand  Master,  H.KJH.  the  duke  of  Kent, 
it  was  dedded  to  amalgamate  with  the  original  ruling  organiza^ 
tion,  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Sussex  becoming  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  United  Grand  Lodge.  On  the  decease  of  the  prince  in  X843 
the  earl  of  2^tland  succeeded,  foUowed  by  the  marquess  of  Ripon 
in  1874,  on  whose  resignation  H.R.H.  the  prince  of  Wales 
became  the  Grand  Master.    Soon  after  succeecting  to  the  throne, 

'  The  celebrated  "  Ladv  Frecraaaon,"  the  Hon.  Mrs  Aldworth 
(n^  Miss  St  Leger,  daugnter  of  Loid  Donecaile),  was  initiated  in 
Ireland,  but  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  popularly  supposed: 
certainly  not  later  than  1713.  when  the  ventureeomc  lady  was 
twenty.  All  early  accounts  ot  the  occurrence  must  be  recxivcd  with 
caution,  as  there  ace  no-oontenvporery  records  of  the  event. 

*  History  0/  Freemasonry,  by  Dr  A.  G.  Mackey  (New  York,  1898), 
and  the  History  of  the  Fraternity  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
MsM.,  give  very  foil  particulars  as  to  the  United  States. 

*See  History  of  Freemasotuy  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1899),  by  J. 
lio^  Robertson. 


King  Edward  VII.  ceased  to  gft¥«to  the  EfigUsh  crAft,  and  wai 
succeeded  by  HJUL  the  duke  of  Connau^t.  From  1737  to 
1907  some  sixteen  English  princes  of  the  royal  blood  jcuiied  the 
brotherhood. 

From  X723  to  18x3 'the  number  of  lodges  enrolled  in  England 
amounted  to  1626,  and  from  x8x4  to  the  end  of  December  X909 
as  many  as  3352  were  warranted^  making  a  grand  total  of  4978, 
of  whidi  the  last  then  granted  was  numbered  3x85.  There  were 
in  .1909  still  2876  <m  the  register,  notwithstanding  the  many 
vacandcs  created  by  the  foundation  of  new  Grand  Lodges  in  the 
colonies  and  elsewhere. 

Distribntion  and  Orgamaation, — ^The  advantage  of  the  oosmo* 
politan  basis  of  the  fraternity  generally  (though  some  Grand 
Lodges  still  preserve  the  original  Christian  foundation)  has  been 
conspicuously  manifested  and  appreciated  in  India  and  other 
countries  where  the  votaries  of  numerous  religious  systems 
conpegate;  but  the  unalterable  basis  of  a  belief  in  the  Great 
Architect  oif  the  Universe  remains,  for  without  such  a  recognition 
there  can  be  no  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
entirely  free  from  party  politics.  The  charities  of  the  Society  In 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  extensive  and  well  organized, 
their  imited  cost  per  day  not  being  less  than  £500,  and  with  (hose 
of  other  Grand  Lodges  tfarou^out  the  worid  must  amount  tOr 
a  very  large  sum,  there  being  over  two  millions  of  Freentia8on& 
The  vast  increase  of  late  years,  both  of  lodges  and  miemberB, 
however,  calls  for  renewed  vigilance  and  cactra  care  in  selecting 
candidates,  that  numbers  may  not  be  a  source  of  weakness 
instead  of  strength. 

In  its  internal  organization,  the  working  of  Frcemaaojkry 
invcdves  an  elaborate  systrai  of  symbolic  ritual,*  as  carried  out 
at  meetings  of  the  various  lodges,  uniformity  as  to  essentials 
being  the  rule.  The  members  are  classified  in  numerous  d^rees^ 
of  which  the  first  three  are  *'  Entered  Apprentice,"^ -"  Fellow 
Craft  "  and  "  Master  Mason,"  each  dass  of  which,  after  iniiia*^ 
tion,  can  only  be  attained  after  passing  a  prescribed  ordeal  or 
examination,  as  a  test  of  proficiency,  correqMnding  to  the 
"  essays  "  of  the  operative  period. 

The  lodges  have  their  own  by-laws  for  guidance,  subject  to 
the  Book  of.Constituiums  of  their  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  legula-^ 
tions  of  the  provincial  or  distria  Grand  Lodge  if  iocated  in 
counties  or  held  abroad. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  Free* 
masonry  has  sometimes  devdoped  on  different  Unes  from  that 
of  the  "  Mother  Grand  Lodge  "  and  Anglo-Saxon  Grand  Lodges 
generally,  and  tbrou|^  its  political  and  anti^reUgious  tendendei 
has  come  into  contact  or  conflict  with  the  state  authorities* 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  "  Grand  Orient  of  France  " 
(but  not  the  Supreme  Council  33%  and  its  Grand  Lodg^  is  an 
example  of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  its  dimination  of 
the  paragraph  referring  to  a  belid  in  the  "  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  "  ftom  iU  Slahdt  et  tfgtemtnts  gfttiraux.  This 
depdoraUe  action  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  regular  Grand 
Loidges  from  association  with  that  body,  and  such  separatfato 
must  CMitinue  until  a  rettum  is  made  to  the  ancienlt  and  inviolable 
landmark  of  the  society,  which  makes  it  impoesible  for  «n  lUbeiSt 
dther  to  jdn  or  continue  a  member  of  the  fratomity. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Eniiland  constituted  its  first  lodge  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1732^  but  one  Was  formed  still  earlier  on  the 
continent  at  Gibraltar  X78S-17291  Others  wort  also  opened  in 
Germany  X733,  Portugal  X735,  Holland  X73S»  Switzerland  r740, 
Denmark  X745f  Italy>'X763,  Belghim  t7<)5,  Russia  177 x,  and 

*  The  Masonic  Records  1717-189^,  by  John  Lane,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Masonic  Yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  are  the  two  standard  works  on  Lodge  enumeration^ 
localization  and  nomenclature.  For  particulars  of  the  Gnuid  Lodges, 
and  especially  that  of  England,  Gould's  History  is  most  useful  ana 
trustworthy;  and  for  an  o/iffinal  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
rival  Grand  Lodge  or  AthoU  Masons,  Sadler's  Masonic  Facts  and 
Fictions. 

*  "  A  pecufiar  system  of  Morality,  veiled  in  ANcgory  and  illns*. 
trated  by  Symbols  "  (old  definition  of  Freemasonry). 

'The  British  House  of  Commons  in  1799  and  1817,  in  acts  of 
parliament,  spedficaffy  recognized  the  laudable  character  of  the 
society  and  provided  for  iU  continuance  on  definite  lines* 
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rabtequentty  citated  and  continue  to  this  date,  save  that  in 
^uatria  (not  Hungary)  and  Russia  no  masonic  lodges  have  for 
tome  time  been  peimittcd  to  astenbie.  IbcreisaunionofGrand 
Lodgci  of  Geiinany,and  an  annual  Dietfe'beldfbrtbe  transaction 
of  busings  affecting  the  several  masonic  organizations  in  that 
country^  which  worics  wdl.  H.R.U.  Prince  Frederick  Leopold 
was  io  1909  Protector,  or  the  "  Wisest  Master "  (Vicarius 
Saloroonis).  King  Gustav  V.  was  the  Grand  Master  +  of  the 
freemasons  in  Sweden,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  "  Order  of  Charies 
Xlll./'  the  only  one  of  the  kind  confined  to  members  of  the 
ffaiemiAy. 

Lodges  were  constituted  in  India  from  1730  (Calcutta),  175a 
(Madras),  and  1758  (Bombay);  in  Jamaica  174a,  Antigua  1738, 
and  St  Christopher  1739;  soon  after  which  period  the  Grand 
Lod!ges  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  representatives 
at  work  throughout  the  civiliiad  world. 

In  no  part,  however,  outside  Great  Britain  has  the  craft 
flourished  so  much  as  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  where  the 
first  '*  regular  "  lodge  (i^  according  to  the  mtw  regime)  was 
opened  in  1733  at  Boston,  Mass.  Undoubtedly  k>dges  had 
been  meeting  still  earlier,  one  of  which  vras  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Penna^  with  records  from  1731,  which  bloetomed  into  a  Grand 
Lodge,  but  no  authority  has  yet  been  traced  for  its  proceedings, 
save  that  which  may  be  termed  "  time  immemorial  right," 
which  was  enjoyed  by  all  lodges  and  brethren  who  were  at  work 
prior  to  the  Grand  Lodge  era  (1716-1717)  or  who  declined  to 
recognise  the  autocratic  proceedings  of  the  premier  Gcaod  Lodge 
of  England,  just  as  the  brethren  did  in  the  city  of  York.  A 
'*  deputation  "  was  granted  to  Daniel  Coxe,  Esq.  oi  New  Jersey, 
by  the  duke  d  Norfolk^  Grand  MaHtr,  sth  of  June  1730,  as 
F^ov.  Grand  Master  of  the  **  Provinces  of  New  Yodc,  New  Jersey 
and  Pensilvania,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  constituted 
any  lodges  or  exercised  any -masonic  authority  in  virtue  thereof. 
Heary  Price  as  Prov.  Grand  Master  of  New  England,  and  his 
lodge,  which  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  August  1733,  >"  the  dty 
of  Boston,  so  far  as  is  known,  b<^;an  "  regular  "  Freemasonry  in 
the  United  States^  and  the  older  and  indciieadent  organization 
was  soon  afterwuds  "  regularized."  Benjamin  FranUin  (an 
Initiate  of  the  lodge  of  Philadelphia)  printed  and  published  the 
Book  of  ConstUmiiom,  1723  (of  Londion,  England),  in  the  *'  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  "  in  1734,  being  the  oldest  masonic  work  in 
Aflierica.  English  and  Scottish  Grand  Lodges  were  soon  after 
petitbned  to  grant  warrants  -to  hold  lodges,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  several  Grand  Lodges  were  forreod,  the  Craft 
becoming  very  popular,  partly  no  doubt  by  reason  of  so  many 
prominent  men  joining  the  fraternity,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
George  Washington,  initiated  in  a  Scottish  lodge  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1752-1753.  In  1907  there  were  fifty  Grand 
Lodges  assembling  in  the  United  States,  with  considerably  over 
a  million  membcriH 

In  Canada  in  1909  there  were  eight  Grand  Lodges,  having 
about  64,000  memJaAts.,  Freemasonry  in  the  Dominion  is  be- 
lieved to  date  from  174a  The  Grand  Lpdges  are  all  of  cont- 
paratively  recent  organization,  the  oldest  and  largest,  with 
40,000  members,  being  for  Ontario;  those  of  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia  and  (Quebec  numbering  about  5000  each,-  There  are 
some  seven  Grand  Lodges  in  Australia;  South  Australia  coming 
first  as  a  "  sovereign  body,"  followed  closely  by  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  (of  1884-1889  constitution),  the  whole  of 
the  lodges  in  the  Commonwealth  probably  having  fully  50,000 
members  on  the  registers. 

There  ar«  many  additional  degrees  which  may  be  taken  or  not 
(being  quite  optional),  and  dependent  on  a  favourable  ballot; 
the  difficulty,  howeveCy  of  obtaining  admission  increases  as  pro- 
giess  is  made,  the  numbers  accepted  decreasing  rapidly  with  each 
advancement.  The  chief  of  these  are  arranged  in  separate 
classes  and  ace  governed  either  by  the  "  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Royal  Arch,"  the  "  Mark  Grand  Lodge,'/  the  "  Great  Priory  of 
Knights  Templars  "  or  the  "  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,"  these 
being  mutually  complementary  and  intimatdy  connected  as 
respects  England,  and  more  or  leas  00  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 


North  America  and  wherever  worked  on  a  similar  basis;  tb« 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  also  their  own  Hcutes 
Grades,  (W.  J,  H.  •) 

FRBBPOBT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Stephenson  county, 
Illinois,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  tho  Pecatonica  river, 
30  m.  from  iu  mouth  and  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(1890)  10,189;  (1900)  13,958,  of  whom  3264  were  loreign*boro; 
(1910  oensns)  17,567.  The  dty  is  served  by  tfe  CUcago  8e 
North*Westem,  the  Chicago,  Mflwaukee  ft  St  Paul,  and  the 
Ufinoia  Central  railways^  and  by  the  RocUocd  &  Intenoban 
electric  railway.  The  Illinois  Central  connects  at  Sooth  Freo- 
pCct,  about  3  m.  S.  of  Frecport,  with  the  ChioR«o  Great  Western 
railway.  Amoi^  Froeport's  manufactures  are  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  carriages,  hardwsre  spedaUie\  patent 
medicines,  windmills,  engines,  incubators,  organs,  beer  and 
shoes.  The  Illinois  Central  has  large  railway  repair  shops  here. 
The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  product  in  1905  was 
S3ii09,302*  an  increase  of  14*8%  since  1900.  In  the  sur- 
rounding country  cereab  are  grown,  and  swine  and  poultry  are 
raised.  Dairying  is  an  important  industry  also.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library  (1901).  In  the  0>urt  House  Square  is 
a  jnonument,  80  ft.  h^,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  comer  of  Dou^as  Avenue  and 
Mechanic  Street  a  granite  boulder  commemorates  the  famous 
debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
held  in  Freeport  on  the  a7th  of  August  1858.  In  that  debate 
Lincoln  emphasized  the  differences  between  binself  and  the 
radical  anti-slavery  men,  and  In  answer  to  one  of  Uncoln's 
questions  Douglas  declared  that  the  people  of  a  territory,  throuah 
"  unfriendly  "  laws  or  denial  of  legislative  protection,  could 
exclude  slavery,  and  that "  it  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hereafter  decide  on  the  abstract  question  whether 
slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  ConstitUr 
tion."  This,  the  so-called  "  Freeport  doctrine,"  great^  weakened 
Douglas  in  the  presidential  election  of  i860.  Freeport  was 
settled  in  1835,  was  laid  out  and  named  Winneshiek  in  1836, 
and  in  1837  under  its  present  name  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  Stephenson  county.  It  was  incoiporated  as  a  town  in  1850 
and  chartered  jts  a  dty  in  1855. 

PRE!  POBfIS,  a  term,  strictly  speaking,  given  to  k>calities 
where  no  customs  duties  are  levied,  and  where  no  customs  super- 
vision exists.  In  these  ports  (subject  to  payment  for  specific 
services  rendered,  wharfage,  storage,  8ec,  and  to  the  observance 
of  local  police  and  sanitary  regulations)  ships  load  and  unload, 
cargoes  are  deposited  and  handled,  industries  are  exercised, 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  goods  are  bought  and  sold,  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  fisod  authorities.  Ports  are  likewise 
designated  **  free  "  where  a  space  or  zone  exltts  within  which 
GOfilmercial  operations  are  conducted  without  payment  of  import 
or  export  duty,  and  without  active  interference  on  the  part  of 
customs  authorities.  The  French  and  German  designations 
for  these  two  descriptions  of  ports  are — for  the  former  La  ViiU 
francke,  Preikqfm;  for  the  latter  Le  Port  franco  Freibairk  or 
FreUager.  The  English  phrase  free  port  applies  to  both.'  The 
leading  conditions  under  which  free  ports  in  Europe  derived  their 
origin  were  as  foUows^— (1)  When  public  order  became  re- 
established during  the  middle  ages,  trading  centres  were  gradually 
formed.  Marts  for  the  exchange  and  purchase  of  goods  arose  in 
different  localities.  Many  Italian  settlements,  constituting  free 
zones*  were  estaUished  in  the  Levant.  Tlie  Hanseatic  towns 
arose  in  the  I2tfa  century.  Great  fairs  became  recognfaEed;— 
the  Ldpzig  charter  was  granted  in  1268.  These  localities  were 
free  as  re^rds  customs  duties,  although  dues  of  the  nature  of 
octroi  charges  were  often  levied.  (2)  Until  the  19th  century 
European  states  were  numerous,  and  often  of  small  size.  Accord- 
ingly imifbrm  customs  tariffs  of  wide  application  did  not  exist. 

'  In  China  at  the  present  time  (1903)  certain  porta  are  dcsigaated 
"  free  and  open."  This  phrase  means  that  the  ports  is  quesnoo  are 
(t)  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  (2)  that  ve^b  tBngagecl  in  ov^aea 
voyages  may  freely  ressrt  thore.  Exemption  from  payment  of 
custonw  duties  b  not  implied,  which  b  a  matter  distinct' from  the 
permiMioB  granted  under  treaty  engagements  to  foreign  veaaeb  to 
carry  cacfoes  to  and  from  the    tieaQr  ports." 
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Uniform  rates  ofduty  wert  Bated  in  Bngldnd  Vy  the  Sub£dy  Act 
oC  1660.  In  FAinoe,  before  the  Rerolutien  (besides  the  free 
ports),  Alsace  and  the  Lorraine  Bishoprics  were  in  trade  matters 
treated  as  foreisn  couatcies.  The  anificatioo  of  tfte  tSennan 
customs  tariff  began  in  1854  with  the  $teuerverein  and  the 
ZoUvereiii.  The  Spanish  fiscal  system  did  not  indnde  tbeBasque 
provihoes  until  ^x>ut  1850^  Tlie  uniform  Italiaa  taxifl  dates  from 
i86z.  Thos  until  vtry  recent  times  on  the  Continent  free  ports 
were  compatible  with  the  fiscal  policy  and  practice  of  different 
countries.  (3)  Along  the  Moditerranean  coaat,  up  to  the  19th 
century,  convenient  shdter  was  needed  frott-corsairt.  In  other 
continental  countries  the  prevalent  colonial  and  mercantile 
policy  sought  to  create  transoceanic  trade.  Fkee  ^rts  -were 
advantageous  from  all  these  points  of  view. 

In  following  the  history  of  these  harbours  in  Etvope,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  Great  Britain  free  ports  have  never  existed.  In 
1552  it  was  contemplated  to  place  Hull  and  Southampton  on  this 
footing,  but  the  design  was  abandoned.  Subsequently  the  bonding 
and  not  tho  Ck-ce  port  system  was  adopted  lit  the  United  Kingdom. 

Auslria-UuHjSfiryi — Fiume  and  Trieste  were  respectively  nee  ports 
during  the  periods  1 722-1893  and  1710-1893. 

Belgium. — ^The  emperor  Joseph  II.  during  his  visit  to  the  Austnan 
Netherlands  in  June  1781  endeavoured  to  create  a  direct  trade 
between  that  country  and  India.  Ostcnd  was  made  a  frMport, 
and  large  bonding  faalilies  were  afforded  at  Bruges,  Brussels,  Caent 
and  L^vain.  In  1796,  however,  the  reycAutionary  govemroeat 
abolished  the  Ostcnd  privileges. 

Denmark.—ln  November  1894  an  area  of  about  150  acres  .at 
Copenhagen  was  opened  as  a  free  port,  and  great  facilities  are 
afforded  for  shipping  and  oommerdal  opesatioDS  in  Older  that  the 
Baltic  trade  may  centre  there. 

France. — Marseilles  was  a  free  port  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so 
was  Ounkirk  when  it  formed  part  of  Flanders.  '  In  1669  these  privi- 
leges were  confirm^,  and  extended  to  Bayonne.  In  1784  there  was 
a  Ineh  confirmation,  and  Lorient  and  St  Jean  de  Lus  were  included 
iOj.the  an<0«»<uuv.  The  National  Assentbly  In  1790  maintained 
this  policy,  and  created  free  ports  in  the  French  VVcst  Indies.  In 
1795,  however,  all  such  privUeccs  were  abolished. 'but  large  bonding 
facilities  were  allowed  at  Marseilles  to  favutir  the  Levant  trade.  The 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  1814  restored,  and  in  1871  again 
revoked*  t^  free  port  iM'ivileges  of  Maraeilles.  There  are  now  ao 
free  ports  in  Frfince  or.  in  French  possessions;  the  bonding  system 
is  in  force. 

Germany. — Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  were  reconstituted 
free  towns  and  ports  under  the  treaties  <^  1814-1815.  Certain  minor 
ports,  and  several  landii^-staces  on  the  Rhine  ami  the  Neckar, 
were  also  de»gnatcd  free.  As  the  Zollvercin  policy  became  accepted 
throughout  Germany,  previous  privileges  were  gn^ually  lessened, 
and  since  1888  only  Hamburg  remains  a  free  port.  There  an  area 
of  about  amo  acres  is  exempt  from  customs  duties  and  control, 
aad  is  largely  ased  for  shipping  and  commercial  purposes.  Bremer* 
haven  has  a  similar  area  ofln^xjy  700  acres.  Jnake,  Bremen,  Cux- 
haven,  Emden,  GccstemOnde,  Ncufahrwasser  and  Stettin  possess 
Freiberirke  areas,  portions  of  the  larger  port.  Heligoland  is  outside 
the  Zollvercin — practically  a  foreign  country. 

In  Italy  free  ports  were  numorous  and  important,  and  possessed 
privileges  which  varied  at  different  dates.  They  were — Ancona, 
during  the  period  1 696-1 868;  Brindisi,  1845-1602;  Lcghora  (in 
the  17th  and  r8th  centuries  a  very  important  Mediterranean  har- 
bour), 1675-1867;  Messina,  169^1879:  Senigallia,  1821-1868, 
during  the  month  of  the  kxal  fair.  Venice  possessed  warehouses, 
equivalent  to  bonded  stoces,  for  German  and  Turkish  trade  during 
the  Republic,  and  was  a  free  port  1851-1873^  Genoa  was  a  free  port 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  French  Empire,  and  was 
continued  as  such  by  the  treaties  of  1814-1815.  The  free  pbrt  was, 
however,  changed  into  a  "  deposito  franco  "  by  a  law  passed  in  1865, 
and  only  storinti:  iMivil^jes  now  remain, 

RumantQ. — Braila,  Galatz  and  Kustenji  were  free  ports  (for  a 
period  of  about  forty  years)  up  to  1883,  when  bonded  warehouses 
Were  estabKshcd  by  the  Rumanian  government.   Sulina  remahis  free. 

i2aun9.-~>ArchangeI  was  a  free  port,  at  least  for  English  goods, 
from  IS5^  to  1648.  During  this  period .  &igliah  products  were 
admittcdinto  Russia  via  Archangel  without  any  custioms  payment 
for  internal  consumption,  and  also  in  transit  to  Persia.  The  tsar 
AlexiB  revoked  this  grant  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Free 
ports  were  opened  ib  1895  at  Kob^  in  Russian  LSj^nd.  Datny, 
adjoining  Port  Arthur,  was  a  free  port  during  the  Russian  occupation ; 
and  Japan  after  the  war  decided  to  renew  this  privilege,  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  number  of  free  ports  ontside  Europe  has  also  lesseiMdt  The 
admlfustrative  policy  of  European  countries  has  been  gradually 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  customs  duties  have  become 
almost  universal,  conjoined  with  bonding  and  transhipment  facilities. 
In  British  cotonies  and  potseasions,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1766.  and  repealed  in  1867,. two  ports  in  Domlnkra  and  four 
b  Jamaica  were  free,  Malacca,  Penang  and  Singapore  have  been 


free  porto  since  48*4.  Honc-Kong  smce  iflUs*  ecd  Weifiaiimi  1 
it  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898.  Zanzibar  was  a,  free  port 
during  1892-1899.  Aden,  Gibraltar,  St  Helena  and  St  Thomas 
(West  Indies)  are  sometimes  designated  free  ports.  A  few  dntitt 
are,  however,  levied,  which  are  realty  otitroi  rather  than  cUstooM 
chaiiges.  These  plaoes  are  mainly  stations  for  coaling  and  awaitiog 
orders. 

Some  harbours  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were  free,  ports 
between  1820  and  i^ ;  but  these  privileges  were  withdrawn  by  laws 
passed  in  1898^1809,  m  order  to  establish  uniformity  of  customs 
adrainisttation.  Haffbours  where  custom  houses  are  not  maintained 
will  be  practically  closed  to  foreign  trade,  though  the  govmios* 
general  may  in  special  circumstances  vary  the  application  o(  the 
new  regulations. 

Macao  has  been  a  free  port  nnce  1845.  Portugal  has  no  otho* 
harbour  of  this  chaiactes;  -     ' 

The  Amerioan  Republics  have  ad(H>tcd  the  bonding  systens.  In 
1896  a  free  wharf  was  opened  at  New  Orleans  in  imitation  ol  the 
recent  European  plan.  LiWngstone  (Guatemala)  was  a  free  port 
during  the  period  i882-'i888. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  old  free  port  systeiVi  benefited 
the  towns  and  distncts  where  they  existed;  and  their  aboli- 
tion has  been,  locally,  injurious.  These  places  ^erc,  however, 
**  foreign  "  to  their  own  country,  and  their  inland  Intercourse 
was  restricted  by  the  duties  levied  on  their  products,  and  by  the 
precautions  adopted  to  prevent  evasion  Of  these  charges.  With 
fiscal  usages  involving  preferential  and  deferential  treatment 
of  goods  and  places,  the  drawbacks  thus  arising  did  not  attract 
sertbus  attention.  Under  the  limited  means  of  comtntknicatTon 
within  and  beyond  the  country,  in  former  times,  these  con- 
veniences  were  not  much  felt.  But  when  finance  dqmrtments 
became  more  completely  organized,  the  free  port  system  fell  out 
d!  favour  with  fiscal  authorities:  it  afforded  opportunities  for' 
smuggling,  and  impeded  uniformity,  of  action  and  practice. 
It  became,  In  fact,  out  cf  harmony  With  the  administrative  and 
financial  policj^of  kiter  times.  Bonding  and  entrepot  facilitieft,' 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  local  needs,  now  satisfy  trade 
requirements.  In  countries  where  high  customs  duties  are  levied; 
and  where  fiscal- regulations  are  minute  and  rigid,  If  an  cxteti6ion. 
of  foreign  trade  is  desired,  and  the  competition  which  it  Involves 
is  a  national  aim,  special  facilities  must  be  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  these  circumstances  a  free  zone  efficiently  large  to 
admit  of  commercial  operations  and  transhipments  on  a  scale 
which  will  fulfil  these  conditions  (watched  but  not  interfered  with 
by  the  customs)  becomes  indispensable.  The  German  govern- 
ment have,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  a  free  zone  of  this  nature 
a  t  Hamburg.  And  when  the  free  port  at  Copenhagen  was  opened, 
counter  measures  were  adopted  at  Djtnzig  and  Stettin.  An 
agitation  has  arisen  in  France  to  provide  at  certain  ports  free 
zones  similar  to  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Ham1)urg,  and  to  open 
free  ports  in  French  possessions.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  8ub« 
mitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  lilh  of  April  1905. 
Colotiial.free  ports,  such  as  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  home  customs  and  excise 
policy.  These  two  harbours  in  particular  have  become  great 
shipping  resorts  and  diiitilbuting  centres.  The  policy  which  led 
to  their  establishment  as  free  ports  has  certainly  promoted 
British  commercial  interests.' 

Sec  the  Parliamentary  P&pcr  on  "  Continental  Free  Ports,"  1904! 

(C.M.K.V 

TREE  liEED  VIBRATOR  (Fr.  ancfte  lihrCy  Gcr.  durckscMagentfe 
Zunief  Ital.  ancia  or  Krtfua  libera),  in  musical  instruments,  a 
thin  metal  tongue  fixed  at  one  end  and  vibrating  freely  either 
in  surrounding  space,  as  in  the  accordion  and  coticertlna,  of 
enclosed  in  a  pipe  or  channel,  as  In  certain  reed  stops  of  the 
organ  or  in  the  harmonium.  The  enclosed  reed,  in  its  typical ' 
and  theoretical  form,  is  fixed  over  an  aperture  of  the  same  ^ape 
but  jast  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards,  aUcmately  opening  and  closing  the  aperture,  ythtn 
driven  by  a  current  of  compressed  Air.  We  have  to  deal  vdth 
air  under  three  difFcrcnt  conditions  in  considering  the  phenome- 
non of  the  sound  produced  by  free  reeds.  (1)  The  stationary 
column  or  stratum  in  pipe  oV  channd  containing  tfie  reed,  whlch^ 
is  normally  at  rest.  (2)  The  wind  or  current  of  alt  fed  from  the 
bellows  with'a  variable  velocity  and  pressure,  which  is  broken 
up  into  periodic  air  puffs  as  Its  entrance  into  pipe  or  channel- 1$ 
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fheittftldy  dMched  or  allowed  by  the  vibntor.  (3)  The  disturbed 
eondjtioii  of  No.  i  when  tclcd  upon  by  the  metal  vibrator  and, 
by  No  2,  whereby  the  air  within  the  pipe  is  forced  into  alternate 
pulses  oi  condensation  and  rarefaction.  The  free  reed  is  there- 
fore AOt  the  tone-producer  but  only  the  exciting  agent,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sound  is  not  produced  by  the  conununication  of 
the  free  reed's  vibrations  to  the  surrounding  air,*  as  in  the  case 
of  a  vibrating  string,  but  by  the  series  of  air  pufis  punctuated  by 
infinitesimal  pauses,  which  it  produces  by  aitemately  opening 
and  almost  closing  the  aperture*'  A  musical  sound  is  thus 
produced  the  pitch  of  which  depends  on  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  tongue;  the  greater  the  length,  the  slower 
the  vibrations  and  the  lower  the  pitch,  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  thicker  the  reed  near  the  shoulder  at  the  fixed  end,  the 
htgbcr  the  pitch.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  periodic 
vibratioBs  of  the  reed  dete^oe  the  pitch  of  the  sound  solely 
by  the  frequency  per  second  they  impose  \ipon  the  pulses  of 
rarefaction  and  condensation  within  the  pipe. 

The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  free  reed  is  its  power 
oi  producing  ail  the  delicate  gradations  of  tone  between  forte  and 

piano  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  acoustics 
governing  the  vibration  of  free  reeds, 
whereby  increased  pressure  of  wind  pro^ 
duces  a  proportion  increase  in  the 
volume  of  tone.  The  pitch  of  any  sound 
depends  upon  the  frequenor  of  the 
sound-waves,  that  is,  the  number  per 
second  which  reach  the  ear;  the  fullness 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  waves,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  swing  of  the  transmitting  particles 
of  the  medium — greater  pressure  in  the 
air  current  (No.  a  above)  which  sets  the 
vibnto^  in  motion  poodudng  amplitude 
of  vibration  in  the  air  within  the  re- 
ceptacle (No.  3  above)  serving  as  reson- 
ating medium.  The  sound  produced  by 
the  free-  reed  itself  is  weak  and  requires 
to  be  reinforced  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional stationary  colunm  or  stratum  of 
air.  Fsee  reed  instruments  are  therefore 
with  cap  and  vent  classified  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the 
bole  being  shown  resonant  medium  provided.-— (i)  Fre^ 
^arately  at  the    ^eds  vibrating  in  pipes,  such  aa  the  reed 

stops  of  church  <H:gans  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  (in  England  the  leed  pipes  are  generally  provided 
with  b^ing  reeds,  see  Reed  Instrumbnts. and  Clakimxt). 
(3)  Free  reeds  vibrating  in  reed  comportments  and  reinforced 
by  air  chambers  of  various  shapes  and  aiaes  as  in  the  har- 
monium igj9.).  (3)  Instruments  like  the  accovdion  and  con- 
certina having  the  free  reed  set  in  vibcation  through  a  valve, 
bid  having  no  reinforcing  medium. 

The  arrangement  of  the  free  reed  in  am  organ  pipe  is  simple, 
and  does  not  difftr  greatly  from  that  of  the  beating  reed  shown 
in  fig.  s  for  (he  purpose  of  comparison.  The  reed-box,  a  rect- 
angular wooden  pipe,  is  ckscd  at  the  botiom  and  covered  on  one 
face  with  a  thin  plate  of  copper  having  a  rectangular  slit  over 
which  is  fixed  the  thin  metal  vibrating  tongue  or  reed  as  described 
above.  The  reed-box,  itself  open  at  the  top,  is  enclosed  in  a  feed 
pipe  having  a  conical  ioot  pierced  with  a  small  hole  through 
which  the  air  current  »  forced  by  the  actk>n  of  the  bellows. 
The  impact  of  the  incoming  compressed  air  against  the  reed 
tongue  sets  it  swinging  throu^  the  slit,  thus  causing  a  disturb- 
ance or  series  of  pulsations  within  the  reed-box.  llie  air  then 
finds  an  escape  through  the  resonating  medium  of  a  pipe  fitting 
over  the  reed-box  and  terminatibg  in  an  iayerted  oone  covered 
with  a  cap  in  the  top  of  which  is  pietoed  a  small  hole  or  vent. 
The  qualitv  of  tone  of  free  reeds  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  air  set 
'  Sec  H.  Helmholtz,  Die  Lekre  von  den  Tonemffindungen  (Bruns- 
wfck.  1«77).  p.  166. 

sSce  also  Ernst  Hdnrkh  and  Wilhehn  Weber.  WelUnUkre 
(Lcip»]|[.  1825).  where  a  partic|ilai]y  lucid  explanation  of  thephcno- 
menoo  u  given,  pp.  526-530. 


ntM»J  B  Biol.  Tftkiit 
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Fic.     I.  — -  Grenie's 
organ  pipe  fitted  with 
free-reed  vibrator. 
A.  Tuning  wire. 
D,  Free  reed. 
R.  Reed-box. 
B.C,  Feed  pipe   with 

conical  toot. 
T«  Part  of  reaonattns 
pipe*  the  upper  end 


Fig.  2.— Ornn  pipe 
fitted  with  beattngrccd. 

AL,  Beating  reed. 
R,    Reed  box. 
Ff,   Tuning  wire. 
TV,  Feed  pipe. 
W.  Conical  foot. 
S,    Hole  through 

which  compressed 

air  is  fed. 


in  periodic  pulsatk)ns  to  divide  into  aiiquot  vibraiions  or  ioop% 

producing  the  phenomenon  known  as 

harmonic  overtones  or"  upper  partials, 

which  may,  in  the  highly  composite 

clang  of  free  reeds,  be  discerned  as  far 

as  the  i6th  or  20th  of  the  series.    The 

more  intermittent  and  interrupted  the 

air  current  becomes,  the  greater  the 

number  of  the  upper  portials  produced.* 

The  power  of  the  overtones  and  their 

relation  to  the  fundamental  note  depend 

greatly  upon  the  form  of  the  tonguci  its 

position  and  the  amount  of  the  clearance 

left  as  it  swings  through  the  aperture. 

Free  reeds  not  associated  with  reson- 
ating media  as  in  the  concertina  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  harmonics,  but  as  the 
higher  harmonics  lie  very  close  together, 
disagreeable  dissonances  and  a  harsh 
tone  result.  The  resonating  p%>e  6r 
chamber  when  suitably  accommodated 
to  the  reed  greatly  modifief  the  tone  by 
reinforcing  the  hannonics  proper  to  itself, 
the  others  sinking  into  cmnparative  insignificance.  In  order  to 
produqe  a  full  rich  tone,  a  resonator  should  be  chosen  whose 
deepest  note  coincides  with  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  reed. 
The  other  upper  partials  will  also  be  reinforced  thereby,  but  to 
a  less  degree  the  higher  the  harmonics.^ 

For  the  history  of  the  application  of  the  free  reed  to  keyboard 
instruments  see  Haruoniuu.  (K.  S.) 

FREESIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Iris 
family  (Iridaceae),  and  containing  a  single  species,  F.  rtfracla, 
native  at  the  Cape  <rf  Good  Hope.  The  plants  grow  from  a  corm 
(a  solid  bulb,  as  ki  Gladiolus)  which  sends  up  a  tuft  of  long 
narrow  leaves  and  a  sh'gbtly  branched  stem  bearing  a  few  leaves 
and  loose  one-sided  spikes  of  fragrant  narrowly  funnel-shaped 
flowers.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  cultivation,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  white,  cream  or  yellow. 
They  form  pretty  greenhouse  plams  which  are  readily  increased 
from  seed.  They  are  extensively  grown  for  the  market  in 
GuemsQr,  Enf^and  and  Amoica.  By  potting  successively 
throughout  the  autumn  a  supply  d  flowers  is  obtained  through 
winter  and  ^ring.  Some  very  fine  large-flowered  varieties, 
including  rose-cOloured  ones,  are  now  being  raised  by  various 
growers  in  England,  and  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  older 
forms. 

FREE  SOIL  PARTY,  a  political  party  in  the  Um'ted  States, 
which  was  organized  in  1847-1848  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  political 
abolitionists — many  of  whom  had  formerly  been  identified  with 
the  more  radical  Liberty  party — the  anti-slavery  Whigi,  and  the 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  of  New  Yoric,  called 
"  Barnburners,"  who  favoured  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  in 
accordance  with  the  '*  Wilroot  Proviso  "  (see  Wxlmot,  David), 
in  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  party  was  prominent 
in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1848  and  1852.  At  the  national 
convention  held  in  Buffalo^  N.  V.,  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  August 
1848,  they  secured  the  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  ex- 
President  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had  failed  to  secure  nomination 
by  the  Democrats  in  1844  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  tfnnexa- 
.tion  of  Texas,  and  of  Oiarles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  vice-presidency,  taking  as  their  '*  pbtform  ''a  Declaration 
that  Congress,  having  "  no  more  power  to  make  a  ^ve  than  to 
make  a  king,"  was  bound  to  restrict  slavery  to  the  slave  stales, 
and  concluding,  "  we  inscribe  on  our  banner  'Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,Frce  Labor  and  Free  Man,'  and  under  it  we  will  fight  on  and 
fight  over,  unto  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions." 
Tm  Liberty  party  had  previously,  in  November  1847,  nominated 

•  See  HeUnholtz.  op,  cit.  p.  J67. 


Htekm  JMktmemU,  Ac.  (Gkuen.  1855),  p.  a6t. 
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John  P.  HiBle  ftnd  Ldcetter  King  as  preeideiit  and  vice-president 
respectively,  but  in  the  spring  of  1848  it  withdrew  its  candidates 
and  joined  the  "free  soil"  movement.  Representatives  of 
eighteen  states,  including  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
attended  the  Buffalo  convention.  In  the  ensuing  presidential 
election  Van  Buren  and  Adams  received  a  popular  vote  of 
291,363,  of  which  120,5x0  were  cast  in  New  York.  They  re- 
ceived 10  electoral  votes,  all  these  being  divided  between  the 
Whig  candidate,  iSachaiy  Taylor,  who  was  elected,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Lewis  Cass.  The  "  free  soilers,"  however, 
succeeded  in  sending  to  the  thirty-first  Congress  two  senators 
and  fourteen  representatives,  iriio  by  their  ability  exerdaed  an 
influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  number. 

Between  z848and  1852  the  "  Barnburners'*  and  the  "Hunkers," 
their  opponents,  became  partially  reunited,  the  fomer  returning 
to  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  thus  greatly  weakening  the  Free 
Soilers.  The  party  held  its  national  convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  zzth  of  August  1853,  delegates  being 
present  from  all  the  free  states,  and  from  Ddaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky;  and  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana,  were  nominated  for  the 
presidency  and  the  vice-presidency  re^>ecttvely,  on  a  platform 
which  dedared  slavery  **  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against 
man,"  denounced  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  the  fugitive 
slave  law  in  particular,  and  again  opposed  the  exten^on  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  These  candidates,  however,  received 
no  dectoral  votes  and  a  popular  vote  of  only  156,149,  of 
which  but  25,329  were  pdled  in  New  York.  By  1856  tbey  aban- 
doned their  separate  organization  and  joined  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  powerful  Republican 
party  (f.ff.),  of  which  the  Free  Soil  party  was  the  Intimate 
precursor. 

PRBB-8T0IIB  (a  transition  of  the  O.  Ft.franche  ptte  or  piene, 
i.e.  stone  of  good  quality;  the  modem  French  equivalent  is 
pierre  de  tailUf  and  Ital.  pidra  moUe),  stone  used  in  architecture 
for  mouldings,  tracery  and  other  work  required  to  be  woriced 
with  the  chiseL  The  oolitic  stones  are  generally  so  called, 
although  in  some  countries  soft  sandstones  are  used;  In  some 
churches  an  indurated  chalk  called  "  dunch  "  is  employed  for 
internal  lining  and  for  carving. 

FREETOWN,  ^pital  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  estuary,  about 
5  m.  from  the  cape  of  that  name,  in  8"  29'  N.,  13"  10'  W.  Pop. 
(1901)  34463.  About  500  of  the  Inhabitants  are  Europeans. 
Freetown  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  phiin,  closed  in  behind 
by  a  succession  of  wooded  hills,  the  Sierra  Leone,  rising  to  a  hel^t 
of  1700  ft.  As  neariy  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  courtyard 
or  garden,  the  town  covers  an  unusually  large  area  for  the  number 
of  its  ihhabitants.  It  possesses  few  buildings  of  architectural 
merit.  The  prindpal  are  the  governor's  residence  and  govern- 
ment offices,  the  barradcs,  the  cathedral,  the  mluionary  institu- 
tions, the  fruit  market,  WUbeiioite  HaU,  couru  of  justice, 
the  railway  station  and  the  grammar  school  Several  of  these 
institutions  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  highest 
point.  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  is  a  sanatorium.  The  botanic 
gardens  form  a  pleasant  and  favourite  place  of  resort.  Ttie  roads 
are  wide  but  Imdly  kept.  Horses  do  not  live,  and  all  wheeled 
traffic  is  done  by  manual  labour — hammodcs  and  sedan-chairs 
are  the  customaiy  means  of  locomotion.  Notwithstanding  that 
Fr^own  possesses  aii  abundant  and  pure  water-supply,  drawn 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  it  is  enervating  and  unhealthy,  and  it 
was  particularly  to  the  capital,  often  spoken  of  as  Sierra  Leone, 
that  the  designation  "  White  Man's  Grave "  applied.  Since  the 
banning  of  the  20th  century  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  by  «  new  system  of  drainaget 
a  better  water  service,  the  filling  up  of  manlies  wherein  the 
malarial  mosquito  breeds,  and  in  other  directloas.  A  U^ 
railway  6  m.  long,  opened  in  1904,  has  been  built  to  HQl  Station 
(900  ft.  high),  where,  on  a  healthy  site,  are  the  residences  of  the 
government  officials  and  of  other  Europeans.  As  a  consequence 
the  public  health  has  improved,  the  highest  death-rate  in  the 
jwars  1901-1907  beiog  296  per  looou    The  town  it  soveraed 


by  a  municipality  (created  in  i893)'with  a  mayor  and  comielilorti 
the  large  majority  being  elective.  Freetown  was  the  first  place 
in  British  West  Africa  granted  local  self-government. 

Both  commercially  and  strategically  Freetown  is  a  place  of 
importance.  Its  harbour  affords  ample  accommodation  for  the 
laigest  fleets,  it  isa  coaling  station  fos  theBritiih  navy,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  miHtary  forces  in  West  Africa,  the  sea 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  the  rich  oil-pahn  r^ioas  of  MendUand, 
and  a  port  of  call  for  all  steameta  serving  West  Africa.  Its 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  skill  as  traders;  the  town  itself 
produces  nothing  in  the  way  of  exports. 

In  consequence  of  the  character  of  tfie  original  aettkmeiit 
(see  SiESKA  Leone),  75%  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
non-indigenous  Negro  races.  As  many  as  150  different  tribes 
are  represented  in  the  Sierra  Leonis  of  to-day.  Tbdr  seou- 
Europeanization  is  largdy  the  result  of  missionary  eodesvow. 
The  only  hmguagp  of  the  k>wcr  class  is  pidgin-English-~<|uit« 
incomprehensible  to  the  newcomer  from  Great  Britain,-*-b«t 
a  large  pvoportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  highly  educated  men 
who  excd  as  lawyers,  dergjrmen,  derks  anid  traders.  Many 
members  of  the  upper,  that  is,  the  best-educated,  dass  have 
filled  official  positions  of  great  responsibility.  The  most  noted 
dtizens  are  Bishop  Crowthor  and  Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  chief  justice 
of  Sierra  Leone  1882^1894.  Both  were  full-blooded  Africans. 
The  Kru-men  form  a  distinct  section  of  the  community,  living 
in  a  separate  quarter  And  preserving  thdr  tribal  customs. 

Since  i86z-t86a  there  has  been  an  independent  Episcopal 
Native  Church;  but  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety,  which  in 
1804  sent  out  the  first  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone,  still  maintains 
various  agencies.  Furah  Bay  College,  built  by  the  sOdeCy  on 
the  site  of  (kaeral  Charles  Turner's  csute  (i }  m.  E.  of  Freetown), 
and  opened  in  1828  with  six  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop 
Crowther,  was  affiliated  in  1876  to  Durham  University  and  hat 
a  high-dass  curriculum.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  high  school,  a 
theological  allege,  and  other  educative  agendes.  The  Modems^ 
who  are  among  the  most  law-abiding  and  intdligcnt  dtizei^  01 
Freetown,  have  several  state-aided  primary  schools. 

FRB  TRADE,  an  expression  which  has  now  come  to  bt 
ai^ropriated  to  the  economic  poliqr  of  encourag^  the  greatest 
possible  commerdal  interoourse,  unrestricted  by  "  protective  " 
duties  (see  PROTBCnoN),  between  any  one  country  and  its  neigh* 
hours.  This  poficy  was  originally  advocated  in  France^  and  it 
has  had  iu  adherents  in  many  countries,  but  Great  Britain 
stands  alone  amoiig  the  great  commerdal  batlons  of  the  world 
in  having  adopted  it  systematically  from  1846  onwards  as  the 
fundamental  prindple  of  her  eco«>mic  poli^. 

In  the  economic  literature  of  earlier  periods,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  term  "  tnt  trade  "  is  empioyea  in  senses  which  have  no 
rdatlon  to  modern  usage.  The  term  conveyed  no  suggestion 
of  umrcstricted  trade  or  national  Uberty  when  it  fint  appeued 
in  controversial  pampUets;^  it  stood  for  e  freedom  co^erred 
and  maintained  by  authority^— like  that  of  a  free  town.  The 
merchants  desired  to  have  good  reguiatiois  for  trade  so  that  th^ 
might  be  free  from  the  diiabilities  imposed  upon  them  by 
foreign  princes  or  unscrupulous  feUow^sul^jecta.  After  1640  the 
term  seems  to  have  been  commonly  current  in  a  difieicnt  sense. 
When  the  practice  which  had  bceo  handed  down  from  the  middle 
ages — of  organising  the  trade  with  particular  coontries  by  means 
of  privOeged  companies,  which  professed  to  regulate  the  trade 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market  so  as  to  secuae  its  ktcady 
devd(^ment  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  traders  waa 
seriously  called  In  question  under  tiie  Stuarts  and  mt  the  Revola- 
tion.  the  interiopers  and  opponents  of  tl»e  companies  insisled 
on  the  advantages  of  a  **  Free  Trade  ";  they  meant  by  this 
that  the  varkms  branches  Of  commerce  abould  not  be  confined 
to  particular  perwns  or  Emited  in  amount,  but  should  be  tbrowa 
open  to  be  pursued  by  any  FjigKshman  in  the  way  he  thought 
most  profitable  himself.*    Agahi,  hi  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 

>  E.  MiMeldea,  Fret  Trade  or  the  Meatus  to  miake  Ttade  FUmriA 
(169a),  p.  68;  G.  Malynes,  The  UaiMtaumm  of  Ftm  Tfda  (i6»a)» 
p.  IM. 

*  H.  Parker.  OiaFru  Trtde  (1 648) .  p.  8. 
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r^tfllFRl'i 
Ibe  Eni^ish  CBtteis  ^utim  on  vom  and  braady  wext  taotuivi 
Mid  thoie  whci  cnritd  oa  a  remunerttlve  ImsiiieM  by  evading 
ticse. duties  wen  known  as  fisk  TndcEs  or  Free  Tradeoh^ 
Sincr  1846  the  term  fret  tiade  has  been  popokily  used,  in 
F'^fl^M***,  to  designate  the  policy  Of  Cobdtii  iq,9.)  andothcn  who 
advocated  the  aboBtion  o£  the  tax  on  imfKMrtOa  corn  {see  CotN 
Law0;  this  is.  the  only  one  of  the  specialised  seaaef  oC  the  term 
which  is  «t  aU  likely  to  be  oonf  used  with  the  economic  doctrine. 
The  Anid-Com  Law  movtoient  was,  asa  matter  of  fact,  a  special 
application  of  the  ecopomic  principle;  but  serkrns  mistakes  have 
arisen  fiom  the  bhinder  oi  confusing  the  part  ^vitb  the  whole, 
and  treating  tlte  lemisafonof  one  particular  duty  as  if  R  wese  the 
essential  element  of  a  policy  in  which  it  was  only  an  incident. 
W.  ;£.  Oladstoae,  in  discussing  the  effea  of  improvements  in 
locomotion  on  British  trade,  showed  what  alaige  proportion  of 
the  stimukift  to  commerce  during  the  zpth  century  was  to  be 
credited  to  what  ht  called  the  "  Uberalising  legislation  "  of  the 
free-trade  movement  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term. 
**  I  imnk  the  intfodoction  of  chel4>  postage  for  lett^fs,  docu- 
ments,  patterns  and  printed  matter,  and  the  abolf  tion  of  sJI  taxes 
on  printed  matter,  in  the  category  of  Free  Trade  Legislation. 
Not  only  thought  hugeneknl,  but«very  communication,  and  every 
pnblicatlott,  relating  to  matters  of  bualnesa,  was  thus  set  fite. 
These  great  measures,  then,  may  well  take  their  place  beside  the 
abolitaoB  of  pnhibitioiis  And  protective  duties,  the  simplifying 
of  revenue  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act|  as  forming 
together  the  great  code  of  industrial  emancipation.  Under  tbis 
oode,  our  race,  rcstoted  to  freedom  in  mind  and  hand,  and  braced 
by  tbe  powerful  stimulus  of  open  competition  witli  the  world,  has 
upon  the  whole  surpassed  itself  and  every  otW,  and  has  won  foe 
i^eU  a  commercial  primacy  more  evident,  more  comprehensive, 
and  more  solid  than  it  had  at  any  previous  time  possessed."' 
Is  this  large  sense  free  trade  may  be  almost  interpreted  as  the 
combination'  of  the  doctrines  of  the  division  of  labour  and  of 
IstsMS-Zoire  in  regard  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  division  of 
bbour  between  different  countries  of  tbe  wodd — so  that  each 
concentrates  its  energiiBS  in  sxipplyiag  that  for  tbe  production 
of  which  It  is  best  fitted— appears  to  offer  tbe  greatest  possi- 
Mltty  of  productkm;  but  this  result  cannot  be  secured  unless 
tra<te  and  industry  are  treated  as  the  primary  elements. in  the 
weUaie  of  each  community,  and  political  oonsid^rations  are  not 
allowed  to  luunper  them. 

Slated  in  its  simplest  form,  the  principle  which  underlies  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  is  almost  a  truism^  it  is  directly  dedudble 
from  the  very  notion  of  ezchaage  (g.v.),  Adam  Smith  and  his 
successors  have  demonstrated  that  in  every  case  of  voluntary 
^^yH»i^£|i^  each  party  ^ns  something  thi^.  is  of  greater  value-in- 
use  to  him  than  that  with  which  he  parts,  and  that  consequently 
II)  every  exchange,  either  between  .individuals  or  between 
nations,  both  parties  ace  the  gainers.  Hence  it  neoe^sari^. 
follows  that,  since  both  parUes  gain  through  exchanging^  the  more 
fadlities  there  are  for  exchange  tbe  greater  wiU  be  the  advantage 
to  every  individual  all  round.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  translat- 
ing this  principle  into  the  terms  of  actual  life,  and  stating  the 
conditions  in  which  it  holds  good  absolutely.  If,  at^any  given 
moment,  the  mass  of  goods  in  the  world  were  distribu'ted  among. 
1^  consumers  with  the  mintmiun  of  restriction  on  interchange, 
tacfa  OHnpetitor  would  obtain  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
flings  he  procures  In  tbe  world's  market.  But  tbe  argument 
k  less  conclusive  when  the  element  of  time  is  taken  into  account; 
what  is  true  of  each  moment  separately  is  not  necessarily  true 
fit  any  period  In  which  the  conditions  of ,  production,  or  the 
requirements  of  communities,  may  possibly  change.  Each 
individual  is  likely  to  act  with  reference  to  his  own  future^  jbut 

*  (1787).  37  Geo.  III.  c.  tXi 

*  bir  Walter  Scott.  Cuy  M«mmne»  chapter  v. 

'  Gladstone,  "  Free  Trade.  Railwayt  and  G>mmen:e^"  in  Nitu- 
tunfk  Century  (Feb.  l8«o),  vol  vil.  p.  370. 

*  Parker  states  a  sitnilar  argument  in  the  form  in  wMch  it  snhed 
the  special  vnMem  of  his  day.  "  If  merchaiKAn  be  good  for  the 
commonweal,  then  the  more  eommoo  It  b  made,  the  more  open  it  is 
Im,  the  more  good  it  will  convey  to  us."    0p,ciU2(K 


k  nay  often  he  wne  for  the  stitcsmia  to  look  far  ahead,  beyond 
the  existing  generation.*  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  element  of 
time,  and  the  aUowance  which  must  be  made  for  it,  the  reasoning 
as  to  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  which  is  perfectly  sound  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  goods  already  in  existence,  may 
become  sophistical,*  if  It  is  put  forward  as  affording  a  complete 
demonstration  of  tbe  benefits  of  free  trade  as  a  regular  policy.. 
After  all,  human  society  is  very  complex,  and  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  its  problems  off  •hand  by  appealing  to  a  simple  prindple 
raises  the  suspicion  that  some  important  fector  may  have  been 
left  out  of  account.  When  there  is  such  mistaken  simplification^ 
the  reasoning  may  seem  to  have  complete  certainty,  and  yet  it 
fails  to  produce  conviction,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  (leal 
with  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  When  we  con<%ntrate  atten^ 
tion  on  the  phenomena  of  exchange,  we  are  viewing  society  as  a 
mechknism  in  which  each  acts  under  known  laws  and  is  impelled 
by  one  particular  forco^that  of  self-interest;  now,  society  i%. 
no  doubt,  in  this  sense  a  mechanism,  but  it  is  also  an  organism,' 
and  it  is  only  for  very  short  periods,  and  in  a  very  limited  way, 
that  we  can  venture  to  neglect  its  organic  character  without 
running  the  risk  of  falling  into  serious  mistakes* 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade  maintains  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  mass  of  goods  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
the  greatest  possibility  of  immediate  comfort  for  the  oonsumer^ 
it  is  expedient  that  there  ^ould  be  no  restriction  on  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  either  between  individuals  <»  communities. 
The  controversies  in  regard  to  this  doctrine' have  ix>t  turned  on 
its  certainty  as  a  hypothetical  principle,  but  op  the  legitimacy 
of  the  arguments  based  upon  it.  It  certainly  supplfes  a  principle 
in  the  light  of  which  all  prqxMed  trade  regulations  should  be 
criticized.  It  gives  us  a  basis  for  examining  and  estimating  the 
expense  at  which  any  particular  piece  of  trade  restriction  ia 
carried  out;  but  thus  used,  the  principle  dofes  not  necessarily 
condemn  the  expenditure;  the  game  may  be  worth  the  candle 
or  it  may  not,  but  at  least  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  how 
fast  the  candle  is  being  burnt.  It  was  in  this  critical  spirit  that 
Adam  Smith  examihed  the  various  testrtptions  and  encourage* 
fnents  to  trade  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  day;  he  proved  of  each 
in  turn  that  it  was  expensive,  but  be  showed  that  he  was  amsdoot 
that  the  final  decision  could  not  be  takfen  from  this  standpoint, 
since  he  recognized  in  regard  to  the  Navigation  Acts  that "  defence 
is  more  than  opulence."  *  In  more  recent  times,  the  same  sor( 
of  attitude  was  taken  by  Henry  Sidgwick,*  who  criticices  vuious 
protective  expedients  in  turn,  in  the  light  of  free  trade,  but  does 
not  treat  it  as  conveying  an  authoritative  dedsbn  on  thdr  merits. 

But  other  e:q>onents  of  the  doctrine  have  not  been  content 
to  epiploy  it  in  this  fashion.  They  urge  it  in  a  nKH:e  positive 
maimer,  and  insist  that  free  trade  pure  and  sinq>le  is  the  founda* 
tion  on  which  the  economic  life  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
based.  By  men  who  advocate  it  in  this  way,  free  trade  is  set 
forward  as  an  ideal  which  it  is  a  duty  to  realize,  and  those  who 
hold  aloof  from  it  or  oppose  it  have  been  held  up  to  scorn  as  if 
they  were  almost  guilty  of  a  crime.*®  The  development  of  the. 
noaterial  resources  of  the  world  is  undoubtedly  an  iinportant 
element  in  tbe  welfare  of  mankind;  it  is  an  aim  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  race,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  contributing  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Onnpetition  in  the 
open  market  seemi  to  secure  that  each  consumer  shall  obtain  the 
best  possible  terms;  and  again,  since  all  men.  are  consumers 
whether  they  produce  or  not,  or  whatever  they  produce  the 
greatest  measure  of  comforts  for  each  seems  likely  to  be  attainable 
on  these  lines.  For  those  who  are  frankly  cosmopolitan,  and  who 
regard  material  prosperity  as  at  all  events  the  prime  object  at 
which  public  pdicy  should  aim,  the  free^rade  doctrine  is  readily 

*Schinol1er,    Cnmdrus    ier    aUgtmeimH    Vdlksunrtsdtqfiskhr$ 

■Byies'.  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade;  L.  S.  Amery.  Fundamenld 
Fallacies  cf  Free  Trade,  1%. 
f  W.  Cunningham,  Hiu  and  Dedine  0/  the  Free  Trade  Uoeemenf, 

"*•  iiiaitk  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  H. 
•  PrincipUs  of  PoUHcal  Economy,  495. 
»  J.  Moriey,  Life  of  CcMen.  i.  230. 
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AiuaiDiedthMth«yiifiHnotaltofreaeT<iMMliiiitotoVfciiieh 
cbotrol  ovor  their  tooBomie  cMidition^  ts  to  be  able  to  eseiciae 
a  p&9rufial  iiifliieiioe  ob  their  poUticai  iilak.  £ach  is  detemuBed 
to  h«  the  mMter  In  fab  own  house,  and  each  haa  rejected  free 
trade  because  of  the  LaaianriJimiii^m  vhieh  it  iavolvca. 

BaMonDcaHy,  £ree  trade  lays  straas  on  cOmuaption  aa  the 
chlel  criterion  of  piosperity.  It  is»  of  coaiacv'Cnte  that  goods  ar0 
produced  with  theot^eet  of  being  oaiauiaod,  andit  is  pJaasible 
to  insist  Oh  UUng  this  test;  hut  it  ja  alao  tnta  thai  oonsunpLioD- 
and  prodttotiea  are  jnotuaUy  iBfeerdependent^  and  that  in  some 
waysproductkmisthenMmimpoctantoithBtiro^  Caosuiaption 
looks  to  the  pccacnty  and  the  dispoail  gi  actnal  goods ;  ptoduction 
looks  to  the  ftiture,  and  the  coadidoos  ilndor  iRhich  goods  can 
coathwe  to  bo  xegalac^  provided  and  thus  becooM  awulable  lor 
consniptiOoiD  the  long  run.  As  lagacds  the  prospinty  of  the 
community  in  the  future  it  is  important  that  gaoda  slwukl  be 
coasumad  in  such  a  iishion  as  to  aeeurc  that  they  aliail  he  replaced 
or  iacnased  heiore  they  are  vmA  up}  it  is  the  amount  ot  prot 
dnctjoa  rather  than  theaaount  of  couMUBptiamthat  demands 
tonsJderatfciii,  and  gives  iadibatien  of  gtomth  or  of  decadence^ 
In  these  ctenmBtances  there  is  mwdk  to  be  said  for  lookiig  at 
theecooomio  lift  of  ^country  from  the  point  of  view  vhtcfa  free* 
fradert  have  abaadoned  oc  igporo.  it  isnot  on  the  possibiMties 
Of  consamptk>tf  in  the  present,  but  on  the  prospeotsof  production 
■imtkefuHtrt^  that  the  continued  wesUh  of  the  comnranity  depends;, 
and  this  priodple  is  tlM  only  one  vhith  conlarsa  to  the  modem 
conception  of  the  eeaential  lequiiements  of  sodobi^cal  science 
Ib  ks  wider  aspect  (see  Soooto^v).  Thiais  vaotl  obviously  true 
ftt  regard  to  oountiieBof  which  the  leeonrocs  axe  very  imperfectly 
devdoped.  If  their  poliQT  is  directed  to  securing  the  greateat 
possible  comfort  for  each  consumer  in  the  {M'esent,  it  is  certain 
that  progress  will  be  slow;  the  planting  of  industries  for  which 
the  country  has  an  advantage  may  be  a  tedious  process;  and 
In  order  to  stimulate  national  cf^dtacy  temporary  protection — 
involviag  what  is  otherwise  unnecessary  immediate  cost  to  the. 
consumer— may  seem  to  be  abuadanily  justified.  Such  a  free 
trader  as  John  Stuart  MUl  himself  admits  that  a  case  may  be 
nade  out  for  treating  ''infant  industries"  as  exoeptioos;* 
and  if  this  exception  be  admitted  it  is  Iil^ly,to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent. After  all,  the  vadous  countries  of  the  world  are  all  in 
different  slagek  of  development;  some  are  old  and  some  are 
new;  and  even  the  old  countries  diiffer  greatly  in  the  progress  they 
have  4Bade  in  dtstina  arts.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
has  cWywhere  changed  the  conditions  of  production,  Sb  that 
some  countries  Iwve  lost  and  others  have  gained  a  spedal  advan- 
tage. Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  convinced  that  the 
wisest  economy  is  to  attend  to  tbe  hust^anding  of  their  resources 
of  .every  kind,  and' to  direct  their  policy  not  merely  with  a  view 
to  consomptton  in.  the  present,  but  rather  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  increased  production  in  the  future. 

This  deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  between 
nations,  both  in  its  political  and  economic  aspects,  has  not 
interfered*  however^  with  the'steady  progress  of  free  commercial 
intercourse  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  though  composite 
political  community.  "  Internal  free  trade/*  though  the  name 
was  not  then  current  in^his  sense,was  one  of  the  burning  questions 
in  En^and  in  the  17th  century;  it  was  perhaps  as  important  a 
factor  as  puritanism  in  the  faQ  of  Charles  L  Internal  free  trade 
was  secuned  in  France  in  the  i8lh  century;  thanks  to  Hamilton,' 
it  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  it 
was  introduoed  into  Germany  by  Bismarck;  and  was  firmly 
established  in  the  Domim'on  of  Caiuida  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  It  became  in  consequence,  where  practicable,  a 
part  of  the  modem  federal  idea  as  usually  interpreted.  ,  There 
are  this  great  areas*  eactemaUy  self-protecting,  where  free  trade> 
as  between  internal  divisioBs,  has  been  introduced  with, little, 
U  any,  pdlitlcat  diflScidty,  and  with  considerable  economic 
«Mlvantage.  These  cases  are  sometimes  quoted  as  justifying 
|he  expcctatioo  that  (he  sam^  principle  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
•ooner  or  later  in  rqgard  to  external  trading  relations.    There 

*  J.  S.  Mni.  Prtnftpl4s  of  Polilkal  Bcmmy,  book  v.  chapter  x.  1 1 . 1 

*  F.  S.  Oliver.  Akmader  BtmiiUm,  14a.  1 


is  some  iceaon,  hewevec;  Um  tai^xag  the  ^imUon  whetfcoc  free 
trade  has  been  .equally  successful,  not  only  in  its  economic,  but 
in  its  social  rt«iUs,  in  all  the  krge  politjoU  communities  where 
it  has  bean  introduced.  In  a  region  like  the  United  States  of 
America^  it  is  prohably  soen  at  its  best;  there  is  an  tnuoense 
variety  of  different  products  throughout  that  great  sone  of  the 
Gontinentt  so  that  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  various.parts 
b  moat  beoefidal,  whUe  the  standard  of  habit  and  comfort  is  so 
fitf  uniform*  throughout  the  whole  xegion)  and  the  facilities  for 
the  change  nf  employnienl  ait  so  many,  that  there  is  little  in* 
Juxtoua  competition  between  diflar^t  districts.  In  the  Britisli 
empire  the  conditions  are  reversed;  but  though  the  great  self- 
govemhig  colonies  have  withdrawn  from  the  circle,  in  the  hope 
of  building  up  thdr  own  economic  fife  in  their  own  way,  free 
trade  is  still  maintained  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  British 
empire.  Throughout  this  area,  there  are  very  varied  physical 
oonditionSy  there  is  also  an  eztraonhiuuy  variety  of  races,  each 
with  ita  own  habits,  and  own  standard  of  comfort;  and  in  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  free  competition^ 
involved  in  free  trade,  is  really  altogether  wbolcaome.  Within 
this  sphere  the  ideal  of  Bastiat  and  hii  followers  is  being  realized, 
England,  as  a  great  manufacturing  country,  has  more  than  hel4 
her  own;  India  and  Ireland  are  suppli^  with  manufacture4 
goods  by  EngUnd,  and  in  each  case  the  population  is  forced  to 
look  to  the  soil  for  its  means  of  support,  and  for  purchasing 
X>ower.  In  each  case  the  preference  for  tillage,  as  an  occupation^ 
has  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  kjeep  the  people  <»i  the 
land;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  is  already  making  itself  felt,  at  all  events  in  India, 
and  is  forcing  the  p^pleintodeeper  poverty.^  It  may  be  doubtful 
in  the  case  jof  Ireland  how  far  the  superiority  of  England  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  has  prevented  the  development  of  manufactures; 
the  progress  in  the  last  decades  of  the  iSth  cei^tury  was  too  short* 
lived  to  be  conclusive;  but  there  is  at  least  a  str^g  impression 
in  many  quarters  that  the  industries  of  Ireland  might  have 
flourished  if  they  had  had  better  opportunities  allowed  them.* 
In  the  case  of  India  we  know  that  the  hereditary  artistic  skilL 
which  had  been  built  ud  In  bygone  generations,  has  been  stamped 
out.  It  seems  possible. that  the  modem  unrest  in  India,  and  the 
discontent  in  Iceland,  may  be  connected  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  th^  countries,  on  which  free  trade  has  been  impose<| 
without  their  consent.  So  far  the  population  which  subsists  on 
the  cheaper  food,  and  has  the  lower  standard  of  life,  has  been 
the  sufferer;  but  the  ipiscbief  might  (^rate  in  another  fashion. 
The  self-governing  colonies  at  all  events  feel  that  competition  in 
the  same  market  between  races  with  different  standards  of  comfort 
has  infinite  possibilities  of  mischief.  It  is  easy  to  conjure  up 
conditions  under  which  the  staxidard  of  comfort  of  wage-eameif 
in  England  would  be  seriously  threatened. 

Since  the  9th  e;dition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  waf 
published  it  has  become  clear  that  the  free-trade  doctrines  of 
Bastiat  and  Cobden  bave  not  been  gaining  ground  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  it  could  hardly 
be  said  with  confidence  that  the  question  was  "  finally  settled  " 
so  far  as  England  was  concerned.  As  to  whether  the  interests  ol 
Great  Britain  still  demanded  that  she  should  continue  on  the 
h'oe  she  adopted  in  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  middle  of  tlye 
X9th  century,  expert  opinion  was  omspicuously  divided';*  bu^ 
there  remained  no  longer  the  old  enthusiasm  for  free  trade  as 

*  The  standard  is.  of  course,  lower  among  the  wooes  and  mean 
whites  In  the  South  than  in  the  North  and  West. 
*F.  Beauclerk,  "  Free  Trade  in  India,"  hi  Eeommie  Renett 


(July  I907)»  xvii.  384. 

>  A.  E.  Murray.  HUtory  of  tke  Commercial  ond  Fimmcial  ReUti^nf 
between  England  and  Irdand,  294. 

*  For  the  tariff  reform  movement  in  English  politics  see  the  article 
on  Chambbrlain,  ].  Among  conlinentat  writers  G.  Schmdler 
(Cmndriss  der  oUgeminun  VmkTmirtschaftsUkrei  ii.  641)  and  A. 
Wagner  (Preface  to  M.  Schwab's  CkamhtrUnns  ffandflsJfoHtib) 

Eronounce  in  favour  of  a  chaiwet  as  Fuchs  did  by  anticipatioi) 
chutze-Gaevemltz  (Britischtr  Imperialismus  und.  enelischer  Fret* 
handfl).  Aubry  (Etude  critique  dc  la  politique  iommerciale  de  I' Angle*' 
terre  d  figard  de  tes  colonies},  and  Bloadel  (La  politique  PnolecHotimsif 
en  Angfetene  «e  eimwiaa  da»i$r  fout-la  fnmu)  are  against  it. 
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the  hki^inger  of  an  Utopia.  TheoUpdiidpleiof  ttie  bourgeoia 
manufacivren  had  been  taken  up  by  the  prokcadat  and  shaped 
to  suit  themselves.  Sodahsm,  like  free  trnde^is  oosnopolitan  in 
Its  aims,  and  is  indi£Ferent  to  patriotism  and  hostile  to  militarism. 
Socialism,  like  free  trade,  insists  on  material  welfare  as  the 
primary  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  policy,  and,  like  free 
trade,  socialism  tests  welfare  by  reference  to  possibilities  of  con- 
sumption. In  one  respect  there  is  a  difference;  throughout 
Cebdenfs  attack  ov  the  governing  classes  there  are  signs  of  his 
jealousy  of  the  superior  status  of  the  landed  gentry,  but  socialism 
has  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  view  and  demands  '^ equality  of 

opportunity  **  with  the  capitalist  mm  well. 
■    BiBLiocaAraT.«>Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prin* 
cipal  works  which  deal  critically  with  the  free-txade  policy.    Pro- 
fesior  Fawoett's  Fre*  Trade  b  a  good  expontion  of  free-tra<)e 

Krindples;  so  also  is  Profenor  Bastable's  Commerce  of  Nations. 
mong  authors  who  have  restated  the  princi||4es  with  special 
reference  to  the  revived  controversy  on  the  subject  may  be  .men- 
tioned ProfeswM-  W.  Snurt«  The  Retttm  to  Protection,  being  a  Ro^ 
statement  of  Ae  Case  far  Free  Trade  (and  ed.,  i906),  and  A.  C.  Figou, 
FroUctioe  xutd  Preferential  Import  Duties  (1906).  (W.  Cu.) 

>RltOBLtAK  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  adiectum,  situated 
sua  the  ^a  Ladna,  i  z  m.  W.  K.  W.  of  Aquinum,  near  the  left  branch 
of  the  Liris.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  the* 
Opid  or  Oscans,  and  later  to  the  Vobdans.  It  was  apparently 
.destroyed  by  the  Samnites  a  little  before  330  B.C.,  in  which  year 
the  people  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  (mod.  Ceccano)  besought  the  hdp 
6i  Rome  against  them,  and  in  328  B.C.  a  Latin  colony  was  estab- 
&hed  there.  The  phnx  was  taken  in  320  B.C.  by  the  Samnites, 
but  re-established  by  the  Romans  in  313  B.C.  It  continued  hcnce- 
forjrard  to  be  faithful  to  Rome;  by  breaking  the  bridges  over  the 
tiris  it  interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  Hannibal  on 
Rome  in  313  B.C.,  and  it  was  a  native  of  JVegdlae  who  headed  the 
deputation  of  the  non-revolling  colonies  in  3og  b.c  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  important  and  flourishing  place  owing  to  its 
command  of  the  cronlng  of  the  Liris,  and  to  its  position  in  a 
fertfle  territory,  and  it  was  here  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
proposals  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  for  the  extension  of  Roman 
btirgess-ri^ts  m  135' B.C.,  a  revolt  against  Rome  broke  out. 
It  was  captured  by  treachery  in  the  same  jrear  and  destroyed; 
but  its  place  was  taken  in  the  following  year  by  the  colony  <rf 
Fabrateria  Nova,  3  m.  to  the  S.E.  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liris,  while  a  post  station  Fregellanum  (mod.  Ceprano)  is 
mentioned  in  the  itineraries;  Fregellae  itself,  however,  continued 
to  exist  as  a  village  even  under  the  empire.  The  site  is  deariy 
traceable  about!  m.  E.  of  Ceprano,  but  the  remains  of  the  dty 
are  scanty. 
See  G.  Colasanti.  Flreg^lae,  sioria  e  topografia  (1906).  (T.  As.) 
FREIBERO,  or  Fkeybekc,  a  town  <A  Germany  In  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  on  the  MUnxbach,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mulde, 
X9m.  S.W.of  Dresden  on  the  railway  to  Chemnitx,  with  a  jvanch 
to  Nossen.  Pbp.  (1905)  30,896.  Its  situation,  on  the  rugged 
fiorthem  slope  of  the  Erxgebirge,  is  somewhat  bleak  and  uninvit- 
ing, but  the  town  b  generally  well  bttflt  and  makes  a  prospenms 
fanpresaon.  A  part  of  its  andent  w^s  still  remains;  the  other 
portions  have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens. 
Freiberg  is  the  seat  ot  the  general  administration  of  the  mines 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Ks  celebrated  mining  academy 
IBergakademie),  founded  in  1765,  is  frequented  by  students 
from  «n  parts  of  the  world.  Connected  with  It  are  extensive 
eollections  of  minerals  and  models,  a  Hbrary  of  50,000  volumes, 
and  laboratories  for  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  assaying.  Among 
its  distinguished  scholars  !t  reckons  Abraham  Gottbb  Werner 
(17S0-1817),  who  was  also  a  professor  there,  and  Alcxandei^von 
Humboldt.  Frdberg  has  extensive  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  bee,  woollen  ck>ths,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  copper 
and  brass  wares,  gunpowder  and  white-lead.  It  has  also  several 
large  breweries.  In  the  immediate  vidnity  are  its  famous  silver 
and  lead  mines,  thirty  in  number,  and  ol  which  the  principal  ones 
passed  into  the  property  of  the  state  in  1886.  The  castle  of 
Freudenstdn  or  Frebtein,  as  rebuilt  by  the  dector  Augustus 
in  157a,  b  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  and  b  now  used  as  a 
iniKtary  .magsrine.  In  its  grounds  a  monument-  was  erected  | 
to  Wemerte  1851.    The  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  late  GocMc  style  I 


after  its  destrwctjew  by  fbe  in  1484  and  restored  in  t S^s^  «i» 
founded  In  the  isth  century.  Of  the  original  churdi  a  magntft* 
cent  GcRuan  Romanesque  doorway,  known  as  the  Golden  Gate 
(GoMeiw  Pfcrie),  survives.  The  church  oontaina  nnmesovs 
monumants^  among  others  one  to  PiiMse  Maurice  of  Saaony» 
Adjoining  the  cathedral  la  the  ttauseknm  {BepMhm^^p^), 
builtini594intheItalianRenaisnncestyie,iii  whidian  bmied 
the  remaina  of  Henry  the  Fio<»  aadhb  suoosisots  down  to  Johi^ 
Gaoqie  IV.,  who  died  in  1694.  Of  the  tnher  four  Protestant 
churches  the.  BMst  tmtcworthy  b  the  Pcteraklfche  whkh, 
with  its  three  towers,  b  a  oonspicuons  object  on  the  hi^iest 
point  of  the  towBw  Among  the  other  pnbHc  buildings  are  the  old 
town-hall,  dating  from  the  1 5th  century,  the  antiqnariaA  mnseum, 
and.  the  natural  hbtoty  •museum.  Theee  ana  a  -dasiicsJf  and 
modem,  a  oommeidal  and  .an  agricnltucal  school*  aiidiraiiienNif 
charitable  institutfioas.  ' 

Fxeibecg  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of  ita  silver  minea 
(c.  4163).  The  town,  with  the  castle  of  Fieudeosiefai,  waa  buib 
by  Otto  the  Rich,  BMrgcswe  of  Mdssen,  in  1x75,  and  iu  AaaM» 
whkh  first  appears  in  I  S3 1,  b  derived  from  the  ext/eniive  mining 
fcanchbesgnnted  to  it  about  that  time.  la  all  the  piurtitioiis  el 
the  territories  of  the  Saxxm  house  of  Wetlin^  Iroaa  the  latter  part 
of  the  xjth  centnsy  onwaid,  Faeibcri  ahsayi  aertainfdcomnw 
property,  and  it  was  not  till  148$  (the  mines  nbt  tUL  1597)  that 
it  waa  definitively  assigned  to  the  Albefftinehne.  TbeRefonpa^ 
tion  was  introduced  into  Frdberg  in  1536  by  Httiry  the  Pio«% 
who  resided  here.  The  town  suffered  seversly  dtvhtg  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  again  during  the  French  oocupatson  ftom  iSoift 
to  X814,  during  whkh  time  it  had  to  si^ypoct  naanny  of  700^000 
men  and  find  forage  for  300,000  horses. 

See  H.  Gerlach,-  Kleine  Ckrontk  von  Freiberg  (and  ed.,  FnSbtsm, 
1898):  H.  Ermiach,  Das  Fteibergtf  Stadtrechi  (Ldpa^gt  iSSoJ; 
Ermisdi  and  O,  Pbwe.  Urhmdenbuck  der  Stadt  Freibergtm  Codex 
diplom.  Sax,  reg.  (3  vols.,  Leipzig.  1883-1801);  Freiberj^s  Berg-  una 
HUttemoesen,  published  by  the  Beigmanmscher  Verein  (Frelberv, 
1883):  Ledebur.  tJber  die  BedeuiUng  der  Freiberger  Berg^kademlt 
{ib.  1903);  Steche,  Bam-  ftnd  Kunstaeukmdler  der  Amishaupimmmi 
sehaft  Freiberg  (Dresden,  iW^h 

FRKIBURO,  a  town  of  (krmany  in  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Pobnitz,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Halbstadt. 
Pop.  (1905)  9917.  It  has  an  Evangelical  ahd  Roman  Catholfe 
church,  and  its  industries  include  watch-making,  Mneu-weaving 
and  dbtilling.  In  the  ndghbonrhood  are  the  old  and  BSodeftl 
castles  of  the  Fttrstenstein  family,  ^ence  the  town  bsesMCimea 
dbtinguished  as  Freiburg  unter  dem  Ftlrstenstdn.  At  Freiburg^ 
on  the  33nd  of  July  1763,  the  Prussians  defended  themselves 
successfully  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austriana. 

FRBIBURO  IM  BRBIMAU,  an  arcMepisoopal  see  and  dty  of 
Germany  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  13  m.  E.  of  the  RUne> 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Drelsam  at  the  foot  of  the  ScMossberg', 
one  of  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest  range,  on  the  railway 
between  Basd  and  Mannhdm,  40  m.  N.  of  the  former  dty. 
Pop-  (1905)  76,38$.  The  town  b  for  the  most  part  well  bu3t, 
having  several  wide  and  handsome  streets  and  a  number  of 
spadotts  squares.  It  b  kept  dean  and  cool  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  which  flow  tfarou^  the  streets  in  open  channeb;  and 
its  old  fortificatioas  have  been  replaced  by  public  waHcs,  and, 
what  b  more  unusual,  by*  vineyards.  It  possesses  a  famous 
nnivcrsity,  the  Ludovica  Albenina,  founded  by  Albert  VI.^ 
archduke  of  Austria,  in  r457,  and  attended  by  about  3000 
students.  The  h'brarycontaim  upwards  of.3so,ooo  volumes  and 
600  MSS:,  and  among  the  other  auxiliary  establishments  urt 
an  anatomical  hall  and  museum  and  botanical  gardens.  The 
Frdburg  mmster  b  considered  one  of  the  finest  -of  aU  the  Gotbk 
churches  of  Germany,  bdng  remarkable  alike  for  the  symmetry 
of  its  proportions,  for  the  taste  of  its  decorations,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  may  more  correctly  be  tf  id  to  be  finished  than  ahnost 
any  other  boildlli^  of  Ihe  kind.  The  period  of  Its  erection  pro* 
bably  lies  for  the  most  part  between  11 33  and  1x53;  but  tht 
choir  was  not  bulk  till  isi3>  The  tower,  which  rises  above  the 
western  entrance,  b  386  ft.  in  hdght,  and  it  presents  a  skitfnl 
transition  from. a  square  base  into  an  octagonal  superstructure, 
which  in  iu  turn  b  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  ef  the  moat 
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ieiqaisHe  open  work  in  stdne.  In  die  interior  «f  the  diuteh  tre 
tome  betutiful  stained  ghas  windows,  both  andent  and  modern, 
the  tombstones  of  several  of  the  dukes  of  Zihringen,  statues  of 
archbishops  of  Freiburg,  and  paintings  bj  Holbein  and  by 
Hans  Baldung  (e,  1470-1 545),  commonly  caUed  Grfln.  Among  the 
other  noteworthy  buildings  of  Freibvg  are  the  palaces  of  the 
grand  duke  and  the  archbishop,  the  old  town-hall^  the  theatre, 
the  Kaufhaw  or  merchant^  ball,  a  16th-century  buikfing  with 
a  handsome  facade,  the  church  of  St  Martin,  with  a  gracefol 
epire  restored  1880-1881,  the  new  town^hall,  completed  190X, 
in  Renaissance  style^  and  the  Protestant  churchy  formerly  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Thennenbach,  removed  hither  in  1839. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fish-market  square  is  a  fountain  surmoonted 
by  a  sUtue  of  Duke  Berthokl  m.  of  Zihringen;  In  the  Framis- 
kaner  Flats  there  is  a  momuieht  to  Berthold  Schwarz,  the 
traditional  discoverer  here,  in  1959,  of  gunpowder;  the  Rotteck 
Flats  takes  its  name  from  the  monument  of  lUil  Wenaeslnus 
von  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  the  historian,  which  foanedy  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Schwara  aialue;  and  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Strasse  a  brooae  statue  was  erected  in  1876.  to  the  memoiy  of 
Herder,  who  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  19th  century  fouindcKl  in 
Freiburg  an  ibstitute  for  duughtsmen,  engravers  and  litho- 
graphers, and  carried  on.a  famous  bookadling  business.  On  the 
ScUossberg  above  the  town  there  are  massive  ruins  ol  two 
castles  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1744;  and  about  2  m. 
to  the  NX.  stands  the  castle  of  2ihringen,  the  original  seat  of 
thefamousfamilyof  thetiountsof  ilMtnaMe^  Situatted  on  the 
ancient  road  whkh  runs  by  the  HdUenpass  between  the  vnlleys 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  Freiburg  eaily  acquhwd  oom- 
raerdal  importance,  and  it  is  still  the  princ^  ttnUe  of  the 
trade  of  the  Bbck  Forest.  It  manulnrtufes  buttons,  chemical^ 
starch,  leather,  tobacco,  silk  thread,  paper,  end  hempen  goods, 
as  well  as  beer  and  wine. 

Freiburg  is  of  uncertain  foundation^  In  tiao  it  became  m 
free  town,  with  privileges  shnllaf  io  those  of  Cotogae;  but  in 
X219  it  fell  hito  the  hands  of  n branch  of  the  family  of  Urach. 
After  it  had  vainly  attempted  to  threw  off  the  yc^  by  force 
of  arms,  it  purchased  iu  freedom  fai  1366;  but,  wnable  to 
reimburse  the  creditom  who  had  advanced  the  money,  it  was, 
hi  1368,  obliged  to  recognitt  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  In  the  r7th  and  18th  centuiiea  it  pisyed  a  ooosldeiw 
able  part  as  a  fortified  town.  It  was  eaptnrsd  by  the  Swedes 
in  1632,  1634  and  1638;  and  In  1644  it  wo  adsed  by  the 
Bavarians,  who  shortly  after,  nnder  Ccneial  Mercy,  defatted  m 
the  neighbourhood  the  French  forces  nnder  Enghlen  and  Turenne. 
The  Frendh  were  in  possession  from  16^7  10  1697,  and  again  in 
1713-1714  and  1744;  and  when  they  left  the  |daae  In  1748,  at 
the  peace  of  AIx4a-Chapene,  they  dismantled  the  fortificatlone. 
The  Badeh  insurgents  gained  a  victory  at  Freibnrg  hi  1848,  and 
the  revohittonary  government  took  rnuge  In  the  town  in  June 
1849.  but  in  the  following  July  the  Prussian  forcestookpoascssion 
and  occupied  it  until  1851.  Shice  i8si  Fteibmg  has  been  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  wfth  joiisdictiott  over  the  sees  Of  Mainz, 
Rottenbog  and  Limbnrg. 

See  Schreiber,  CeukkkU  %ni  Besdreibunt  des  liinsterf  f»  Tret- 
hurt  <t830  and  1825):  Gesckiekie  der  Sktil  mnd  VnhenUH  Frei- 
hurts  (1857-1859);  Der  SckUfssbcttJei  Freiburt  (i860):  and  Albert, 
Du GmtkUktmehrfikwn der SUMFteibwt  {^9^h 

BaUUs  p/FrtBwt,  3rd,  5<A  and  totk  of  Anfusi  id^f.— During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  ndghbourhood  of  FieHmffg  was  the 
scene  of  s(  series  of  engagemenu  between  the  French  under 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  due  d'Enghien  (afterwards  called  the  great 
Cond6),  and  Henri  de  la  Tear  d'Auvcrgne.  yicerate  deTnrenne, 
and  the  Bavarians  and  Aiatrians  commanded  by  Franz,  FMherr 
von  Mercy. 

At  the  ctose  of  the  campaign  of  1843  the  flench  ^  Army  of 
Wdmar,"  having  been  defeated  and  driven  Into  Alsace  by  the 
Bavarians,  had  there  been  reorganized  under  the  command  of 
Torenne,  then  a  young  general  of  thirty-two  and  newly  promoted 
to  the  marsbalate.  In  May  1644  he  opened  the  campaign  by 
recTOssing  the  Rhine  and  raiding  the  enemy's  posts  as  far  af 
Bbeittngen  on  the  lake  of  Constance  and  Donauetchingen  on 


the  Dannhe,  The  French  tJen  fell  back  with  their  booty  and 
prisoners  to  Breisach,  a  strong  garrison  being  left  in  Freiburg. 
The  Bavarian  commander,  however,  revenged  himself  by  besieging 
Freaburg  (June  27th),  and  Turenne*s  first  attempt  to  relieve  the 
place  failed.  During  Ju^,  as  the  siege  progrec^,  the  French 
government  sent  the  due  d'Enghien,  who  was  ten  years  younger 
stiH  than  Turenne,  b^t  had  just  gained  his  great  victory  of 
Rocroy,  to  take  over  the  command.  Enghien  brought  with,  him 
a  veteran  army,  called  the  "  Army  of  France,"  Turenne  remainii^ 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Weimar.'  The  armies  met  at  Breisach 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  by  which  date  Freiburg  had  surrendered. 
At  this  point  most  commanders  of  the  time  would  have  decided 
not  to  fight,  but  to  manceuvre  Mercy  away  from  Freiburg; 
Enghien,  however,  was  a  iightinggeneral,  and  Mercy's  entrenched 
lines  at  Freiburg  seemed  to  him  n  target  rather  than  an  obstacle. 
A  Urn  hours  after  his  arrival,  therefore,  without  waiting  for  the 
learmost  troops  of  fiis  columns,  he  set  the  combining  armies  in 
motion  for  Krozingen,  a  village  on  what  was  then  the  main  road 
between  Breisach  and  Freiburg.  The  total  force  immediately, 
available  nuasbered  <mly  x6/X)o  combatants.  Enghi^  and 
Turenne  had  arranged  that  the  Army  of  France  was  to  move 
direct  upon  Freiburg  by  Wdfenweiter,  while  the  Army  of  Weimar 
was  to  make  its  way  by  hillside  tracks  to  Wittnau  and  thenoe 
to  attack  the  rear  of  Mercy's  lines  while  Enghien  assaulted 
them  in  front.  Turennc's  march  (August  3rd,  1644)  was  slow 
and  painful,  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  late  In  the  afternoon, 
on  passing  Wittnau,  he  encountered  the  enemy.  The  Weim&rians 
carried  the  outer  Hnes  of  defence  without  much  difficulty,  but 
as  they  pressed  on  towards  Merzhausen  the  resistance  becands 
more  and  more  serious.  Turenne's  force  was  little  more  than 
6000,  and  these  were  wearied  with  a  long  day  ol  marching  and 
fighting  on  the  steep  and  wooded  hillsides  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Thus  the  turning  movement  came  to  a  standstill  far  short  eC 
Uffingen,  the  village  on  Mercy's  Une  of.  retreat  that  Turenne. 
was  to  have  seized,  nor  was  a  flank  attack  possible  against 
Merc/s  main  line^  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  crest 
of  the  SchOnberg.  Meanwhile,  Enghien's  army  had  at  the 
^rearranged  hour  (4  pji.)  attacked  Mercy's  position  on  the 
Ebringen  spur.  A  steep  slope,  vineyards,  low  stone  walls  and 
abatis  had  all  to  be  surmounted,  under  a  galling  fire  from  the 
Bavarian  musketeers,  before  the  Army  of  France  found  itself, 
breathless  and  in  disofder,  in  front  of  the  actual  entrenchments 
of  the  crest*  A  first  attack  failed,  as  did  an  attempt  to  find  an 
unguarded  path  round  the  shoulder  of  the  Schdnberg.  The 
dtuation  was  grave  in  the  extreme,  but  Enghien  resolved  on 
Turenne's  account  to  renew  the  attack,  although  only  a  quarter 
of  his  origbial  force  was  still  capable  of  making  an  effort.  He 
himself  and  all  the  young  nobles  of  his  staff  dismounted  and  led 
the  infantry  formad  again,  the  prince  threw  his  baton  into  the 
enemy's  lines  fbr  the  soldiers  to  retrieve,  and  in  the  end,  after 
a  bitter  straggle,  the  Bavarians,  whose  reserves  had  been  taken 
away  to  oppose  Turenne  in  the  Menhausen  defile,  abandoned 
the  entienclMttents  and  disappeared 'into  the  woods  of  the 
adjeiafog  wpm.  Enghien  hurriedly  re-formed  his  troops,  fearing 
at  every  mmnent  to  be  hurled  down  the  hill  by  a  countetsttoke; 
but  none  came.  The  French  bivouacked  in  the  rain,  Turenne 
making  his  way  acroaa'the  mountain  to  confer  with  the  prince, 
mid  meanwhfle  Mercy  quietly  drew  off  his  army  in  the  dadc  to 
a  new  set  of  entrenchments  on  the  ridge  on  whidi  stood  the 
Loietto  ClwpeL  On  the  4th  of  August  the  Army  of  Fmnce  and 
the  Army  of  Weimar  met  at  Menhausen,  the  rearmost  troops  of 
the  Army  of  Ffanoe  came  in,  and  the  whole  was  arranged  by 
the  major-generals  in  the  plain  facing  the  Loeetto  ridge.  This 
position  was  attacked  on  the  5th.  Eng^uen  had  desi|^  Us 
tiattiB  even  more  carefully  than  before,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  acddems  the  two  French  armies  sttadced  piemeturely 
and  straight  to  their  front,  one  brigade  after  another,  and  though 
at  one  moment  Enghien,  sword  In  hand,  broke  the  lineef  defence 
with  his  hiit  intact  reserve,  a  briffiant  coonterstroke,  led  fafr 
Mercy's  brother  Kaspar  (who  was  killed),  drove  out  theasseflanta. 
It  is  said  that  Enghien  lost  half  Ms  men  on  this  day  and  Mercy 
one-third  of  his,  so  seveie  was  the  battle.    But  the  riiMit  could 


■nILIiiTy  and  buggigi  and  the  dUntcgntiOQ  o(  Ibeir 
famina  and  descnwn.  With  Ihli  object,  the  Anny  of  We[mu 
wu  dtawn  od  on  Ihc  ntomingol  thtqthof  Auiutt  and  mvdicd 
Kiund  by  BttuBhauHD  ud  Ltlxa  to  I^ngeo  Dnuliag..  The 
tnfiniTy  ol  tbi  Amy  of  FiUM,  then  the  inia*,  lollawcd,  wiiSt 
Enehien  with  hii  awn  eanliy  faced  FRlhtug  and  the  LcuMto 


■dntiary'i  plan,  anil  Eeaviiig  s  gartiioa  to  hoU  Fccibuig,  the 
Bivacuui  urmy  bad  made  a  nigfa  i  maith  oolheg/ioihtaihe  Abbey 
a(  St  Pets,  whence  tm  the  moininji  ol  the  lotii  Mary  fell  back 
to  Craben,  bit  maim  magaiine  ui.the  monotaini.  Turrub's 
■dvuiced  guard  tfipeiied  from  the  Clotter  Tal  only  to  find.i 
■lubbom  learguird  of  cavalry  in  front  ct  the  abbey.  A  ihaip 
action  began,  but  Meicy  hBring  ibe  druou  and  6lca  of  the 
ftench  iaiuUry  in  the  Clottci  Tal  brolu  ixt^tad  continued  fas 
tetRat  in  good  order.  Enghlen  this  obtained  little  luterial 
RWltirom  biamaninivte.  Only  tiro  guni  and  auch  of  Meicy'i 
wigoni  Ibal  were  nnable  10  keep  up  fi^  into  the  fatnda  of  the 
French.  £ngbicn  andTuminedid  not  coDtiDiM  the  cbiu  tulbu 
than  Crabco,  and  Merc^  fell  back  UDim)le*l«d  to  Rotkeabuig  on 


1%  aangulnary  fighting  w< 


The  moral  roolU  of 
Impntut  and  pRb(p$  j 

wtlh  the  award,  but  Mscy  bad  been  to  KVeotly  puniibed  tbU 
it  wu  unable  In  intetfere  with  hi*  opponent'i  new  planol  cam- 
pliga.  Tbia.  which  wu  carried  out  by  Ibe  united  armiei  and  by 
(einforcemcnli  from  France,  while  Turenne'a  <a.viliy  acrecned 
tbem  by  bold  dciiNramtiana  oa  the  Taubcr,  led  to  luthing  lav 
tku  the  cmiqueat  of  the  RUoe  Valley  from  Batel  to  CoUeni, 
a  luk  Which  was  achieved  to  npidly  thai  the  Army  ol  Fcuce 
■hd  iu  vlciminui  young  leader  were  free  In  return  to  Fnuice  in 
two  months  fmin  the  time  of  their  appearuce  ia  Tureane'a 
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not  be  gtiuald;  It  «u  far  tie  n«ncta  a  complete  and  ccatljr 
faihire. 

For  three  day*  after  Ihit  the  ■nniea  lay  in  poiitioa  without 
fighting,  the  French  welt  supplied  with  prcvisinu  and  coaiioTti 
from  Breisach,  the  Bavarians  luHering  lomewhat  aeverdyirom 
want  ol  food,  and  eipeciilly  forage,  aa  all  their 
be  hauled  from  Villingen  over  the  mugb  loada  of  the  Bkck 
Forest.  Enghlen  then  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Glolta  Tal 
lo  iniernipt  allogethei  this  already  un*tci>tacl(iry  Une  of  npply, 
and  Ihus  to  force  the  Bavariau  eitbti  to  iltack  Um  at 
antage,  or  to  relrell  BCIuai  the  hOll  with  the  Id 


(VHmuK),  Uk  aamc  by  adikh  ■  Utddle  Hisli 

undUacticpael^lbeeaily  ijth  century  ii  known.  ItliM 
diaputed  whether  the  won),  .wliich  a  equivalent  to  "  free- 
ght,"  ii  to  be  regarded  u  the  poci'i  real  name  or  only  ai  a 
dm^Mhelattetii.ptobahl)' the  case.  Litiie  is  known  cj 
FieidaiA'i  life.  He  acamptiiled  Frederick  IL  an  hii  ctuude 
to  the  Holy  loid,  when,  la  the  yean  1118-1139,  a  portion  at 
leaat  of  hii  wockwM  compotediand  it  iiuid  that  on  hia  lonib 
(if  indeed  il  wa>  Dot  the  lomli  of  aoolhcr  Fnidank)  al  Trcviw. 
than  wt*  inKt3>ed,  wilk  aUuHoa  to  the  cbanctec  ol  bii  uyle, 
"liealwayaipakeandoewuns."  Wilfaelin  Ciimin  origiiuted 
tlia  hypotbtdi  tkat  Fceidank  wu  to  be  identified  with  Walibet 
von  d«t  VoselwtUe;  but  Ihii  i>  do  longer  tenable.  Fieidank'f 
wDck  beui  the  dUbc  ol  BacJitUea/uil,  iu.  "  practical  wiEdom," 


traaUatlon.  MfUfi  Disci 


:ri  (1861)  and  K.Slnniek'e  (1867).   SeeatB 
ion*  (Ztr  4iuIkMi*  IMnlmtHiMtltt,  iSSjO, 


tows  of  Cenuny.  ia  tlM  kingdom  of 
the  Oder,  iS  m.  N.E.  of  Beilio,  on  the  Frankfort- 
railway.    Fop.  (140]}  TMf.    IthuaxotU palace, 
by  the  Great  Elector,  an  Evangelical  and  a  Boman  Catholic 
lufaetottl  of  luRulute,  machinery,  Ac    The 
It*  and  its  medicuul  (pringsmakeita  lavouiite 
summer  resort  ol  the  iohabitants  ol  Berlin.    A  Dew  lovec  cnm- 
mandia  fine  view  ol  the  Odabnich  (■«  Ooxa}.    Fieienwalde, 
which  must  be  diuiaguilhtd  faom  the  unoUec  \om  ol  the  man 
Banu  in  PoBKnnli.  ficst  appear*  a*  a  town  in  litn. 

*"  wi*ei  *H  pu w»  (  f4[^  minerai  coosiating  trf  aolphanli- 
nooita  of  silver  md  lead,  (Pb,Afi)[Sb.Si,.  The  monodinic 
myitals  are  piiiBatlc  io  habit,  witli  de^ly  Uiiated  priam  and 
dome  laces.  Tlie  coloai'  i*  »<d-^ey,  ud  Ihs  lustre  metallle: 
haidneis  3\,  tpecifie  giavity  6-i.  It  occur*  with  aigEDtit*, 
chalybite  and  galena  In  the  tdlver  vein*  of  the  HimmelsCUnt 
mme  It  Frdbeig,  Saxony,  •beie  it  has  been  kaami  since  17M. 
Tbe.ipeciB  wa*  naincd  after  f.  K.  Freieileben,  who  had  earlier 
called  It  SiMiif-Glamt.  Other  loolitic*  are  Ki'eDdeLaendu 
iKar  Guadalajara  ia  Spain,  Kapnik-Blnya  in  Hungary,  and 
GuanajualoinUeifcOL  A tpecica Kpuaied  from lieuslebentto 
by  V.  voaZepharevlcktD  iS;i,be<n«eoldifieitnce*iaayital- 
line  lam,  ia  known  as  diapbocite  (f torn  imtsfii,  "  difference")  1 
tteiealebetule  in  appearance  and  ha*  pc 

is  Oflbothombic  In 


indorite,  AgPbSbA,  wb 
Bdivia. 

FRBIOHT.  (proDoimced  like  "  weight ":  derived  fcom  tl^ 
Dutch  erofU  «  >r«W,  in  Fr. /rc(,  the  Eng.  "  Iraught  "  being  tlM 
uime  word,  and  formdriy  used  lor  the  •ame  thing,  bat  nOs 
mly  a*  an  adjective  >  "  ladea  "),  the  lading  or  cargo  of  a  ship, 
ind  the  hire  paid  for  their  tiaospoit  (>ee  ArruiCHiiiEiiT) ; 
Irom  the  otislnsl  seue  ol  watet-trao^iDit  of  goodi  the  word  has 
aUo  come  10  be  and  for  land-tniuit  (particularly  ia  America, 
by  railroad),  and  by  analogy  for  any  load  or  burden. 

rRBUflBATH,  nRDMUfD  (igio-1876),   Gennan  poet, 

was  bora  at  Detmold  on  the  17th  of  June  1810.    He  wai  educated 

«i  the  gynuiaaiuia  of  his  native  town,  ud  in  Us  liiteentb  year 

vas  MM  to  Soest,  with  a  view  to  prepaiing  him  for  a  csDUBerdal 

career.    Here  be  had  also  time  and  opportunity  to  acquire  a 

lor  French  and  English  litccature.    The  yean  from  i8ji 

j6  be  ipeot  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam,  and  1S3;  to  i8}a  In 

kiaeu  bouie  at  Banaen.    In  1838  hi*  GtiiMt  appoucd 

9*  tha^  be  gave  i^  1^ 
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U  Utentnre.  Hii  repodiitioB  o(  the  politial  pwliy  of 
■Dd  it!  revointtDntty  tdoik  aECncied  tbi  •ttentloB  «(  tbc  king 
ti  Fnaa^  Fiederick  WiUtui  IV^  Mbo,  fa  iW,  gmncd  him 
m  poHoa  ol  jso  uka  t,  yor.  Ho  muricd,  and.  to  be  aax  kn 
i(kWemaaBelD«ibel,KUkduSiGiiu.  Bclo»laBg,hnnva, 
Freilignih  wu  himelf  canied  any  by  tbc  riiiag  lide  of  Ubcnl- 
ins.  la  tha  ima  £<■>  CtaattailnlmMiili  (1844)  bt  openly 
avowed  hia  ayoipaihy  iriib  (IM  palhical  BioraMnt  ltd  by  bis  old 
advtnary,  Gcoig  HenRgh;  ibt  day,  be  dcdarrd.  of  bu  own 
poelk  trifliag  irith  Koauntic  Uhm*  «u  over;  KaaiMUlcfcoi 
itteif  wa*  dead.  He  laid  dan  hia  pcuion,  lad,  (0  avoid  Ihc 
iocvitable  poiiikal  pcncmtian.  took  nfugc  in  Switislasd. 
Ai  a  Kqiwl  to  Ibe  OaniiiuittimaKii  h*  poUiihcd  C^  iral  (1S46). 
wbicfa  uniaed  itiU  fmlber  bli  ickatiDna  with  the  Goman 
authorllio.  H<  fltd  lo  London,  wtaeic  he  laumcd  ibe  com- 
HKTciil  life  be  had  broluii  oO  isvcn  yon  bcfote  Whco  the 
Bcvolulion  ol  iK^S  biolie  oat,  It  teaned  lo  Fnaligrath,  a>  to  aU 
the  Ubcnl  thinten  d(  tbl  timo,  tbe  dawn  of  an  en  a(  poiiticat 
freedom;  and,  aimay  be  KonfrDDi  tbe  pocma  in  bia  collection  of 
Paliliiei,  nf  lemale  (hdUlM  (ia4»-lSsi),  bs  wekomed  it  *ith 
uabouBded  enthmiasm.  He  Rtunied  lo  CenniDy  and  nttled 
in  Dniialdoifi  but  it  va>  oot  loag  beioR  be  bad  again  called 
down  upon  hhueU.ibe  ill-will  of  the  lulinfpoven  by  a  poem, 
DuTtlaiawdiiLtbiiiJiiiiiB^K).  He  waa  airated  on  a  cbaige 
of  UKMH^jeilf.  but  Ibe  proeecutioD  ended  in  hu  acquittaL    New 

leadcnd  him  an  object  of  coDMant  anpidon,  and  in  iSji  be 
judged  it  more  indent  to  go  back  to  Londoa,  where  be  nmained 
until  iSW.  JnlhatyearbetetivDadloCecmany.KtttincfiiMiB 
Stuttgan  and  11  1S7}  in  ihe  Deighbouing  town  of  CaoniUtt, 
when  be  died  on  (be  i8(b  o!  Match  1S76. 

Ai  a  poet,  Fmligntb  waa  tbe  nual  glftei^  member  of  the 
Germaa  Tevoluiionary  group.  ComiBg  at  the  very  doie  af 'Iba 
Ronanlic  age,  hia  own  purely  lyric  poetiy  re-ecboea  ior  tbe  moat 
pan  Ibe  fiRiiilu  tbcughti  and  Imagmy  ol  bla  Romantic  pie- 
decmors;  but  at  an  early  age  he  bad  been  attracted  by  Ihe  work 
elFreiKhconitapoiarypoeu,  and  he  leinvigonttd  iheCennan 
lyric  by  gialting  upon  it  Ibe  orientalism  of  Victor  Hugo.  Inchia 
recDDdtiationDlFienchandUerDanrolnlnLJciinilayfienignlli'B 
ligaiAeaacc  lor  the  devtiopioent  of  tbe  lytic  in  Germany.  Hia 
nmatkahle  power  of  aatimiliting  foidga  lileraiurw  ia  al«6  to 
be  aeen  in  hie  traiulaliona  of  Engliih  and  Seolliih  ballada,  «( 
tbe  poetry  of  Batlu,  Mia  Hcmana.  Longfellow  and  Tennyson 
{BuiUidii  Caliilili  a>i  nmircr  Ziil.  1S46;  TMt  Ran.  Tkiiie 
and  Skanredi,  i3j3.  6lh  cd.  iSSj);  be  alio  lianslated  Shake, 
ipean'i  Cymttlim.  fViaUr-i  Tide  and  Vaius  «id  Aitou.  ai  well 
Bi  LongfcUow'B  Hiawaliia  (iSs7)-  Freiligrath  i>  mOil  otiginal 
ID  hia  revolutionary  poetry.  Hia  poepia  of  ihit  claaa  auffer. 
It  ia  true,  undei  tbe  diMdvanlage  of  all  poUiical  poetry— puidy 
linipofaryJaieiFst  and  the  unavoidable  admiiture  ol  much  ibai 
baa  no  daira  to  be  called  poetry  at  all— but  Ibe  agitalor  Frcili- 
giatb,  when  be  li  at  hia  best,  dofiUyi  a  vigour  and  iliength,  ■ 


FBEIIID,  JOHN  (1675-1738),  Engliih  pbylidio.  youaga 
brotber  of  Robert  Fnind  (i6£;-i7ii).  headmaaiei  of  WeM. 
minster  lehool,  waa  bom  in  1675  »'  Ctolon  In  Norlhamptonihiie. 
Vt  made  gieat  pngnu  in  rlasaical  knowledge  andec  Kkhard 
Binby  at  Weatoiiiuter,  and  at  ChriU  Church,  Oxford,  under 

Feter  FoulkiB,  aq  iicdleat  edition  ol  the  apeedica.o{  Aeschioet 


awtDmoiUnei  on  Ibe  affair  efCleaipboii.    Aluithtebe  be«aB 

Ihe  atndy  of  medicine,  and  hating  pKwtd  faia'adentiBc  altaui- 
BKnli  by  vanona  tnatbes  waa  appoiiited  a  bduiti  on  chemiatcy 
at  Oxford  in  1704.  In  ibe  following  yeai  he  accoapaHied  th* 
g.njiwh  army,  ondcr  the  earl  t>f  Peteii»rou^,  into  Spain,  and 
on  returning  borne  in  1 707,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expeditioiw 
irhich  (ttalned  great  papiibBity.  Two  yean  later  be  publiibed 
hia  PtdtOiatii  diiwtka;  Vbicb  be  dedicated  to  Sir  laaac  Newton. 
Shortly  after  bia  return  In  1713  from  Flandera,  whither  he  bad 
acampaoied  tlie  Britiah  tnopt,  he  took  up  hia  reaidence  io 
London,  where  he  aoonciitaiaadaEreatnTutationaa  a  phyaida^ 
In  171G  be  became  leHow  of  tbe  college  ol  phylldana,  of  which 
be  waa  cbosen  one  of  tbe  ccnson  in  171(1,  and  Harveian  orator 
iai7».  In  1711  he  entered  parliament  aineaiibet  for  LaunceHon 
ia  Cornwall,  but,  being  suipected  of  favouring  the  cause  of  tbe 
eiiled  Stuarta,  he  spent  half  of  that  year  in  Ihe  Tower.  During 
hit  imptiUDnient  be  conceived  the  plan  af  his  ncHL  imponaat 
woili,  riw  Hiiltry  cf  Bkysic,  ol  which  tbe  first  part  appeared 
in  i7]j,andtbesc<xiDd  Is  tbe  following  year.  In  tbe  latter  year 
he  was  anuiotcd  physician  to  Queen  Caroline,  an  office  which  he 
bald  till  hii  death  on  the  i6ih  of  JtUy  i7>S: 

AeocnpleteedltkngfhlsLatia  worka,  wHh  a  Ladn  Iranslallan  of 
the  Hi(lsf7  d/nyaic,  editsd  by  Dr  John  Wigan.  was  puhUtbed  it 

FRKDBBm  [FlETMUEHIDS),  JDHAMII  CifieS- J  Mo) ,  Cennad 
dasakal  adrolar  and  critic,  waa  bora  at  Dim  on  the  i6tb  of 
November  1608.  Aflerttudyingattbeuniversitleiol  Marbuir, 
Gicnen  and  Stnsabnrg,  be  vi^ted  France,  where  he  remained 
for  three  fears.  He  returned  10  Strauburg  in  1637,  and  in 
1041  waa  appointed  pnhsaot  of  ehxpwicc  at  Upsala.  In  \6^^ 
be  was  nmimODed  1^  Queen  Cbriilina  to  Stockholm  as  court 
HbnrlaniTidhiatorlognpher.  Iniesobetemmedbisprofeuor- 
dilp  at  Upaln,  but  eaijy  m  the  fcjlovlng  year  be  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  aoxunl  of  JD-bealih.  In  i6j6  he  became  honorary 
profeasor  at  Heidelberg,  and  (fled  on  the  jiat  ol  August  i6(ev 
Freinsheim'i  titeraiy  acltvity  was  cbieRy  devoted  to  Ihe  Rouail' 
historians.  He  fini  {ntroduced  the  division  into  cbaptets  and 
pangnphs,  and  by  means  of  carefully  conipited  indexes  illo»^ 
tnted  the  lexical  peculiaritiH  of  each  author.  He  l>  best  known 
lorhltlamoiitnpptemcntatoQiunluaCurtioiandlJvy,  contain^ 
ing  the  missing  book<  wiitlen  by  himself.  He  abo  pubb'slied 
altlcal  editioiB  of  Curdus  and  Fiona. 

FREIBB.  FRANCISCO  JOSi(i3i(r"7?3),  Portuguese  biitotJan 
and  philologlat,  waa  bom  at  Lisbon  on  tbe  jrd  of  Jaonary 
1719.    He  belonged  (o  the  monastic  aociety  of  St  Philip  Neri, 

the  Academy  ol  Arcadians,  in  coimedon  with  which  he  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Candido  Lasitano-  He  contributed  inoch 
to  Ihe  Improvement  oi  the  style  of  Pwluguese  prose  liierature, 
but  hit  endeavour  to  eSecI  a  reiormatlon  in  the  national  poetry 
by  a  iraoalalioa  ol  Horace's  An  fellica  waa  leaa  lUixcsaf  ul.    The 

taste  pervading  tbe  cnrrenl  Portuguese  proae  Hterature  is  entitled 
Maxiinastcirea  ArttOraiaria  {1745)  and  is  preceded  by  a  cfarono- 
higkal  table  toeming  almost  a  social  and  [Aysical  history  of 
Portugal.  His  best  known  work,  however,  ia  bis  Vida  it  , 
/■/sHii  D.  Htnriqm  (17SS),  wfalch  has  given  him  a  place  in  Iha 
fint  rank  nf  Forluguete  historians,  and  has  been  tnn^ied  into 
French  [Paris,  1781).  He  also  wrote  a  poetical  dictionary 
(iJiiiiaiurH  paelia)  and  a  Iranslition  of  Radne'i  .4 i,t<iii(  (1 7O1) , 
and  fail  fUJIiiiltm  nr  la  IttKiUi  fmingaist  waapaUIshed  in  1S4S 
by  tbe  Lisbon  lociely  ior  tbe  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 
He  died  at  Main  00  ihe  jtb  of  July  1,7]. 

PRBUCHIItZ,  in  Cermaa  folklore,  a  ma/ksoan  who  by  a 
ompact  with  the  devil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  bullets 
desttaed  lo  hit  without  fail  whatever  object  he  wishes.  As  tbi 
legend  Is  usually  told,  ^i  ol  the  Frnin(efa  or  "  free  bullets  " 
are  thus  anbitrvlent  to  tbe  marksman's  will,  but  the  seventh  ii 
at  the  absolute  disposal  ol  Ihe  devil  hinaetl.  Various  methods 
were  adtipled  in  order  lo  procure  poasesaion  of  the  marvelloui 
missiles.  According  to  one  the  marksman,  instead  of  iwallawing 
tbe  aacniaiDtal  host,  kept  it  and  tCHd  II  »a  a  ir«/  Aol  at  H 
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And  caused  h  to  bleed  grett  drops  of  Uood,  gathered  tbe  drops 

on  a  piece  of  clpt^  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a^es,  and  then  with 

these  ashes  added  the  requisite  virtue  to  the  lead  of  whidi  his 

bullets  were  made.    Various  vegetable  or  animal  substances  had 

the  rq>utat|on  of  serving  the  same  purpose.    Stories  about  the 

Fwisdiats  were  especially  common  in  Germany  during  tbe  I4tht 

iSth  and  x6th  centuries;  but  the  firtt  time  that  tbe  legend  was 

turned  to  Uteraiy  profit  is  said  to  have  been  by  Apel  in  the 

Cespenskrbnck  or  **  Book  of  Ghosts."    It  formed  the  subject 

«f  Weber's  opera  Der  PreisckiUt  (rSai),  the  libretto  of  which 

was  written  by  Friedrich  Kind,  who  had  suggested  Apel's  story 

as  an  excellent  theme  for  the  composer.    The  name  by  which  the 

J'leischtttz  is  known  in  French  a  Robin  des  Bois. 

See  Kind,  FreysekitMhuck  (Leipzig,  1843);  Roue  des  deux  mondes 
(February  1855)  I  GrftsK,  Die  Quelle  des  FreiscfUUt  (DreKlen,  1875). 

fRBUm 0«  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria^ 

on  the  Isar,  16  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Munich.    Pop.  (1905)  13,538. 

Among  its  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  most  remarkable 

is  the-cathedral,  which  dates  from  about  1x60  and  is  famous  for 

its  curious  crypt.    Noteworthy  also  are  the  old  palace  of  the 

bislK^)s,  now  a  clerical  seminaryi  the  theological  lyceum  and  the 

town-halj.    There  are  several  schools  in  iht  town,  and  there  is  a 

statue  to  the  chrom'der.  Otto  of  Freising.  who  was  bishop  here 

from  XX38  to  II 58.    Freising  has  manufactures  of  agricultural 

machinery  and  of  porcdain,  while  printing  and  brewing  are  carried 

on.    Near  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 

Weihenstephan,  which  existed  from  735  to  1803.    This  is  now 

«  model  farm  and  brewery.    Freising  is  a  very  ancient  town  and 

is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.    After  being 

destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  955  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor 

Otto  IL  in  976  and  by  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  in  1083.    A  bishopric 

was  establii^ed  here  in  724  by  St  Corbinianus,  whose  brother 

Erimbert  was  consecrated  second  bishop  by  St  Boodface  in  739. 

Later  on  the  bishopa  acquired  coosioerable  territorial  power 

and  in  the  17th  century  became  princes  of  the  Empire.    In 

1802  the  see  was  secularized,  the  bulk  of  itSi  territories  being 

assigned  to  Bavaria  and  the  rest  to  Salsburg,  of  which  Freising 

had  been  a  suffragan  bishopric    In  1817  An  archbishopric 

was  established  at  Freising,  but  in  the  foUowing  year  it  was 

transferred  to  Munich.    The  occupant  of  the  see  is  now  called 

archbish^  of  Munich  and  Freising. 

See  C  Meichelbeck.  Historiae  Frism^nsh  (Augabuig,  1724-1739, 
pew  and  enlarged  edition  1854). 

FRftJUS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Var  in  S.E.  France. 
Pop.  (1906)  3430.  It  is  a8i  UL  S.E.  of  Draguignan  (the  chief 
town  of  the  department),  and  92|m.S.W.  of  Cannes  by  rail  It 
is  only  important  on  account  of  the  fine  Roman  remains  that  it 
contains,  for  it  is  now  a  mile  from  the  sea,  its  harbour  having  been 
silted  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Argens  river.  Since  the  4th 
century  it  has  been  a  bishop's  see,  which  is  in  tbe  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Aix  en  Provence.  In  modem  times  the  neighbouring 
fishing  village  at  St  Rap|)al3  (2)  m.  by  rail  S.E.,  and  on  the  sea^ 
shore)  has  become  a  town  of  4865  inhabitants  (in  1901);  in  1799 
Napoleon  disembarked  there  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  -n- 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814,  while  ivowadays  it  is  much  frequemed 
as  a  health  resort,  as  is  also  Valescure  (2  m.  N.W.  on  the  heights 
above).  The  cathedral  church  in  part  dates  from  tbe  12th  cen- 
tury, but  only  Small  portions  of  the  old  medieval  episcopal  palace 
are  now  visible,  as  it  was  rebuilt  about  1823.  .  The  ramparu  of 
the  old  town  can  still  be  traced  for  a  long  distance,  and  there 
are  f ragmenu  of  two  moks,  of  the  theatre  and  of  &  gate.  The 
amphitheatre,  which  seated  x  2/900  spectators,  is  in -a  better  state 
of  preservau'on.  The  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct  which  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Siagnole,  an  affluent  of  the  $iagne,  to  the  town, 
can  still  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  nearly  19  m.  The  original 
hamlet  was  the  capitalof  the  tribe  of  tbe  Oxybii,  while  the  towp 
of  Forum  Julil  was  founded  on  its  site  1^  Julius  Caesar  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  Romans  a  harbour  independent  of  that  of 
Marseilles.  The  btdldings  of  which  ruins  ctiat  were  mostly 
built  by  Caesar  or  by  Augustus,  and  show  that  it  wasan  important 
naval  station  and  arsenal.  But  tbe  town  suffered  much  at  the 
bands  of  tlie  Atabs,  of  Baibaiy  pirates,  and  of  iu  inhabitants, 


who  ooBStrocted  many  of  their  dwellings  out  of  the  ruined  Roman 
buildings.  The  ancient  harbour  (really  but  a  potion  of  the 
lagoons,  which  had  been  deepened)  is  now  completely  sited 
up.  Even  in  early  times  a  canal  had  to  be  kept  open  by  perpetual 
digging,  whSe  about  1700  this  was  dosed,  and  now  a  sandy 
and  psdrOy  cultivated  waste  extends  between  the  town  and  the 
seashore. 

See  J.  A.  Anbenas.  Hishirede  Frijns  (Friius.  1881) ;  Ch.  LenthMe, 
La  Pnmnee  Maritime  amdenne  et  wmente  (Paris,  1880),  chap.  viL 

(W.  L  57C.) 

FRBUMOHUTnai,  PRBMRICK  THIODORS  (1817-1885), 
American  lawyer  and  statesman,  of  Dutch  descent,  was  born  at 
Millstone,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  August  1817.  His  grand- 
father, Frederick  FMinghuysen  (1753^1804),  was  an  eminent 
lawjrer,  one  of  the  framers  c^  the  first  New  Jersey  constitution, 
a  soldier  in  the  Wsr  of  Independence,  and  a  member  (1778-1 779 
and  178201783)  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1793-1796  of  the  United  States  senate;  ahd  his  oncU, 
Theodore  (i  787-1862),  was  attorney-general  of  Neir  Jersey 
from  181 7  to  1829,  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  1829-183$,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  vice-president 
on  \ht  Clay  ticket  in  1844,  and  was  dianoellor  of  the  univeitity 
of  New  York  in  x839*x85o  and  president  of  Rutgers  College 
in  i8s»*-i862.  Frederick  Theodore,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
three,  was  ad^ed  by  his  uncle,  graduated  at  Rutgers  in  1836, 
and  studied  law  in  Newari^  with  his  unde,  to  whose  practice 
he  succeeded  in  1839,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
became  attorney  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  and  other  corporatkMia, 
and  from  t86i  to  1867  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress  at  Washington, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  as 
a  Republican,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  Sutes  senate. 
In  the  wmter  of  1867  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 
but  a.  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature  prevented  hh 
re-election  in  1869.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  as  United  Sutes  mhiister 
to  England  to  succeed  John  Lothrop  Motley,  but  declined  the 
mission.  From  1871  to  i877liewasagain«memberof  the  United 
States  senate,  in  which  he  was  prominent  in  debate  and  in  ixMn- 
mittee  work,  and  was  chairamn  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  during  the  Alabama  Claims  negotiations.  He  wasa  strong 
opponent  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  President  Johnson, 
for  whose  conviction  he  voted  (on  most  of  the  spedfic  charges) 
in  the  impeachflMnt  tiiaL  He  was  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  and  reported  (1877)  the  Electoral  Com« 
mission  Bill,  and  subsequently  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. On  the  ISth  of  December  t88i  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Arthur  to  succeed  jkmss  0» 
Blaine,  and  served  until  the  hiaaguration  of  President  Qeveland 
hi  1885.  Retiring,  with  his  health  impaired  by  overwork,  t4 
his  home  in  Newark,  he  died  there  on  the  aotb  of  May,  less  than 
three  months  after  relinquishing  the  cares  of  office. 

PRBKAIITLB.  a  seapoirt  of  Swan  county.  Western  Australia^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river,  12  m.  by  rail  3*W.  Of  I>erth. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  railway,  and  is  a  town  of 
some  industrial  activity,  shipbuilding,  soap-boiling,  saw-mllUng; 
smelting,  Iron-founding,  furniture-making,  flour-milUng,  brewing 
and  tanning  bdng  its  chief  industries.  The  harbour,  by  the 
construction  of  two  long  moles  and  the  blasting  sway  of  the  rocks 
at  tbe  bar,  has  been  rendered  secure.  The  English,  French  and 
German  mail  steamers  call  at  the  port.  Fremantle  became  a 
munidpality  in  1871;  but  there  are  now  three  separate  munid- 
palitiea—Fremantle,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  14.704; 
Fremantle  East  (2494):  and  Fremantle  North  (3246).  At  Rett- 
nest  Island,  off.  the  harbour,  there  are  government  salt-works 
and  a  residence  of  the  foivernoT.  also  penal  and  reformatory 
establishments.  

PIttelBT.  milANUBL  (1824-  ),  Frendi  sculptor,  bom 
in  Paris,  was  a  nephew  and  pupff  of  Rude;  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  animal  sculpture  and  to  equestrian  statues  in  armour 
His  earliest  woik  was  in  sdentifie  fithography  (osleotogy),  and 
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lor  « irhlfo  be  served  in  times  «f  idftnfty  Id  tie  gnieioinc  ofiM 
of  "  painter  to  the  Morgae."  In  1943  he  tent  to  (be  Sdon  a 
ftudy  of  s  ^^  Gioelle,^  and  after  tidt  date  was  ^«fy  prolific  in  bis 
works.  His  *'  Wounded  Bear  **  Mid  **  Wounded  Dog  '*  were 
produced  in  1850,  and  the  Luxembourg  Museum  at  ones  secured 
this  striking  example  of  bis  work.  From  1855  to  1859  Fr^miet 
was  engaged  on  a  series  of  military  statuettes  for  Napoleon  III. 
He  produced  his  equestrian  statue  of  **  NapoIeoB  I."  in  1868, 
andof"  Louis  d'OrKans"  in  1869  (at  tbeCb&teandePienefonds) 
and  in  1874  the  fijrst  equestrian  statue  of  **  Joan  of  Aic/'  eieeted 
bi  the  Place  des  Pytamides,  Paris;  this  he  afterwsids  (1889) 
replace  with  another  and  sUll  finw  version.  In  the  oManwhik 
be  had  exhiUted  his  masterly  "  Gorilla  and  Woisab  "  which  won 
bim  a  medal  of  honour  act  the  Salon  of  1887.  Of  the  same 
^aracter,  and  even  more  xemarkable,  is  his  "  Ourang-Outangs 
and  Borneo  Savage  "  of  rS^s,  a  oonmxissioa  from  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Fr^miet  a]^  executed  the  statue 
of  "St  Michael "  for  the  summit  ai  the  spire  of  the  figUse 
St  Michel,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Velasquea  for  the  Jairdin 
de  rinfante  at  the  Louvre.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1893,  and  succeeded  Barye  aa 
professor  of  anhnal  drawing  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Paris, 

PRiMONT,  JOHN  C11ARU8  (ittj^iS^o),  American  explorer, 
soldier  and  poUtital  leadetf,  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
the  31  St  of  January  18x3.  His  father,  a  native  oi  France,  died 
when  the  boy  was  in  his  sixth  year,  and  his  mother,  a  member  of 
an  aristocratic  Vitginia  fami^,  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
CardhMu  In  z8a8,  after  a  year's  q>ecial  preparation,  young 
Fremont  entered  the  junior  dass  of  the  coUq^  oi  Charkston, 
and  here  displayed  marked  abiUty,  eqaedally  in  mathematics; 
but  his  irregular  attendaoce  and  ^sngad  of^  college  discipline 
led^ohis  expulsion  from  the  institutlea,  idiich,  however^  conf cned 
vpon  him  a  degree  in  1836.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematiiS  on  board  the  sloop  <rf  was  '*  Natchex, "  and  was 
so  engaged  during  a  cruise  along  the  Sooth  American  coast 
which  was  continued  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  Soon 
after  returning  to  Charleston  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  United  States  navy,  but  he  diose  instead  to 
serve  ss  assistant  engineer  of.  a  survey  undertaken  <:hiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  pass  tfarou^  the  mountains  for  a  |m>- 
posed  railway  from  Charleston  to  Cindanati.  In  July  18138  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  for  the  ngit  tbree  years  he  was 
assistant  to  the  French  explorer,  Jean  Nicholas  NioaUet  (1786- 
1843),  empk>yed  by  the  war  department  to  Survey  and  map  a 
large  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  In  1841  Fn6mont  surveyed,  for 
the  government,  the  fewer  course  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  In 
the  same  3rear  he  married  Jessie,  ihe  daughter  of  Senator  Thnnas 
H:  Benton  ol  Missouri,  and  it  Was  in  no  smaU  measure  through 
Baton's  influeiux  wfth  the  government  that  Fremont  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  within  the  next  few  yearb  the  expbration 
of  much  of  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  chum  of  the  Uslted  States  to  the  Oregon  territory 
was  being  strengthened  by  occupation,  Ftrfaioiit  was  sent,  at 
Ins  urgent  request,  to  explore  the  frontier  beyond  the  Missouri 
river,  and  especially  the  jRocky  Mountains  in  the  vidnity  ci  the 
South  Pass,  throu^  wbidi  the  American  immigrants  travelled. 
Within  four  montfaa  (1843)  be  Surveyed  the  Pass  and  ascended 
to  thesummit  of  the  higlust  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains',  since 
known  as  Fremont's  Peak,  and  the  interctt  aroosed  by  his 
descriptions  was  such  that  in  the  next  year  he  wtss  sent  on  a 
second  expedition  to  complete  the  survey  across  the  oontinent 
ailong  the  line  of  travdirom  Missouri  to  the  mouth  o£the  Columbia 
river.  This  time  he  not  only  carried  out  his  instructions  but, 
by  further  explocadons  together  with  iaterestiBg  descriptions, 
dispelled  general  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  main  features  of 
tbe  country  W.  of  the  Reeky  Mountains:  the  Gicat  Salt  Lake, 
tbe  Great  Basin,  tbe  Siecra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the  fertile 
tiier  hnriniii  td  the  Mexican,  pioviooe  of.CaJiforiiia. 


Hii  upon  of'thJk  skpeiitio*  upon  Ills  return  to  W4sbiAgtoo» 
D.C.,  in  1844,  wottsed  nwdi  aolidtnde  for  California,  which,  it 
was  feared,  saight^  in  the  event  of  war  then  threatening  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Mexico^  be  seised  by  Great  Britain.  In 
the  spring  of  1S45  FrimontwBBs  despatched  on  a  third  expedttioD 
for  the  professed  purposes  of  further  enptering  tbe  Great  Basin 
and  tbe  Pacific  Coast«  and  d  discovering  the  easiest  Kiea  of 
communication  between  them,  at  well  as  for  tbe  secret  purpose 
of  assistbig  the  United  States,  in  case  of  war  with  Meaioo,  t» 
gain  possession  ol  CaUfocnia.  Ho  and  his  party  of  sixty-two 
arrived  therein  January  1846.  Owing  to  the  number  of  American 
inunigrsnts  who  had  settled  in  Califioniis,  the  Mexican 
authoritiea  there  became  suspidous  and  hostile,  and  osdcred 
Frteiont  out  ol  tbe  province.  Instead  of  obeying  be  pitched 
his  camp  near  tbe  summit  of  a  mountain  overiooking  Monterey, 
fortified  bis  positfon,  and  raised  the  United  States  flag.  A  few 
days  later  be  was  proceeding  toward  the  Oregon  border  wbea 
new  instructions  from  Wsshington  caused  him  to  retxace  bia 
steps  and,  perhaps,  to  connder  plans  for  provoking  war.  The 
extent  of  hfa  responsibEity  for  the  events  that  ensued  is  not 
wholly  clear,  and  has  been  the  subject  ol  much  contcoversy; 
his  defenders  have  asserted  that  he,  wasnot  responsible  for  the 
seixnre  of  Sonoma  or  for  the  so-called  *'  Bear-Rag  War  ";  and 
that  be  pbiyed  a  creditable  part  throughout.  (For  an  opposite 
view  see  CknoBMu.)  Gomnodofo  John  D.  Sloat,  after  seixing 
MonterQT,  transferred  his  oonunand  to  Commodore  Robert 
Field  Stockton- (1795-1866),  who  made  Fremont  major  of  a 
»hattaUon;and  by  January  1847  Stockton  and  Fremont  oompleted 
tbe  conquest  ol  California.  In  tbe  meanthne  (General  Stcpben 
Watts  Keamy  (1794-1848)  bad  been. sent  by  tbe  Government 
to  conquer  ft  and  to  estiJblish  a  government.  This  created  a 
oenflict  of  authority  between  Stockton  and  Reacny,  both  of 
whom  wcte  Fr£mont's  superior  officers.  Stockton,  ignoriofi 
Kearny,  commissioned  Frteiont  military  commandant  and 
governor.  But'  Kearny's  autbodty  being  confirmed  about  the 
ist  of  April,  Frfaiont,  for  repeated  acts  of  disobedience,  was 
sent  under  arrest  to  Washington,  where  he  was  tried  by  court- 
nmrtial,  found  guilty  (January  1847)  of  mutiny,  disobedience 
and  conduct  prejudicial  to  military  disdpline,  abd  sentenced 
to  dismissal  from  the  service.  Presid^st  P<dk.  approiyed  d  the 
verdict  except  as  to  mutiny,  bat  remitted  tbe  penalty,  whereupon 
Frfimont  resigned. 

With  the  mountain>trav«i8ed  regfon  he  had  been  exploiing 
acquired  by  the  Usited  States,  Fremont  was  eager  for  a  railwi^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  aari  in  October  1848  be  set  out 
at  his  own  and  Senator  Benton's  expense  to  find  passes  for  such 
a  railway  afong  a  line  westward  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  he  bad  not  gone  far  when  he  was  led  astray  by  a 
guide,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  endn  outfit  and  several  of  bin 
men,  and  intense  suffering  of  the  survivors  from  cold  and  hunger* 
he  turned  southward  through  the  vaUey  of  the  Rfo  Grande  and 
then  westward  through  the  valley  of  tbe  Gila  into  southern 
OtUfomda.  Late  in  the  year  1853,  however,  he  return^  to  the 
place  where  the  guide  had  led  him  astray,  found  passes  through 
the  mountains  to  tbe  westward  between  latitudes  37**  and  ^ 
N.,  aiid  arrived  in  San  Frandsco  eariy  in  May  1854.  From  tne 
condusjon  of  his  fourth  expedilfon  until  March  1855,  when  h^ 
removed  to  New  York  dty ,  he  lived  in  CaJifomia,  andin  December 
1849  was  dected  one  of  the  first  two  United  States  senators  from 
the  new  stat^.  But  as  he  drew  the  short  term,  he  served  only 
from  the  loth  ol  September  1850  to  the  3rd  ol  Marcb  1851. 
Although  a  candidate  for  ie-eleak>n,  be  was  defeated  by  the 
pro-slavery  party.  His  opposition  to  slavery,  however,  together 
with  his  popularity— won  by  the  successes,  hardships  and  dangers 
of  his  expforiqg  expeditfons,  and  by  his  part  in  the  conquest  of 
California— led  to  his  nomination,  largely  on  tbe  ground  ol 
**  avaiUbaity,'*  for  tbe  presidency  in  1856  by  the  Republicans 
(this  being  tbdr  first  presidentisl  campatjgn),  and  by  the  National 
Amedcaw  or  "  Kttow'^othingk"  la  tbe  ensuing  dectiop  be 
was  defeated  by  James  Buchanan  by  174  to  1x4  electoxal  votes. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  began,  Frfownt  was  appointed 
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with  headquaitert  at  St  Loins*  Imt  hk  kck  of  judgment  and 
of  admuiistntive  ability  soon  became  appareat,  tbe  affairs  of 
bis  department  fell  into  disorder,  and  Fs6mont  seems  to  bave 
been  easily  duped  by  disboaest  contractors  wbom  be  trusted. 
On  tbe  jotb  of  August  i86x  be  issued  a  piodamation  in  wbicb 
be  docbured  tbe  property  of  Miasouriaas  ki  lebdlion  confiscated 
and  tbeir  slaves  emancipated.  For  this  be  was  applauded  by 
tbe  radiad  Republicans,  but  bis  action  wa^  contrary  to  an  aa 
of  congress  of  tbe6tb  of  August  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. On  tbe  xxth  of  September  Prttident  liBColn,  who 
regarded  tbe  action  as  premature  and  wbo  saw  that  it  might 
altenate  Kentucky  and  ^er  border  states,  whose  adherence  he 
was  trying  to  secure,  annulled  these  dedaiytions.  Impelled  by 
serious  cbaiges  against  Fr&roont,  tbe  president  sent  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  the  postmaster-general,  and  Montgomery  C.  Meigs, 
the  quartermaster-general,  to  investigate  the  department;  they 
reported  that  Fr6mont's  management  was  extravagant  and 
inefficient;  and  in  November  be  was  removed.  Oit  of  con- 
sideration for  the  **  Radicals,"  however,  Fr6mont  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mountain  Department  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Intbespringandsummerof  tSdabeoo-operated 
with  General  N.  P.  Banks  agahist  **  Stonewall "  Jackson  hi  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  but  showed  little  ability  as  a  commander,  was 
defeated  by  General  Ewell  at  Cron  Keys,  and  whe^  his  troops 
were  united  with  those  of  Generals  Banks  and  McDowell  to  form 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  of  which  General  John  Pope  was  placed 
in  command,  Fr6mont  declined  to  serve  under  Pope,  whom  be 
outranked,  and  rethed  from  active  service.  On  the  3i8t  <tf  May 
1864  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a  radical  factkm. 
of  the  Republican  party,  opposed  to  Ptesklent  Uncohi,  but 
his  following  was  so  small  that  on  tbe  axst  of  September  he  with^ 
drew  from  the  contest.  From  1878  to  i88>  be  was  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Arizona,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
appointed  ^.  act  of  congress  a  ma/or-gencral  and  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  Z3th  of  July  1890. 
See  J.  C.  Fremont.  Report  cf  Ikt  EaMerinE  Et$MUm  h  the  Rocky 

Oregon  and  North 


FREMONT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Dodge  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  N.W.  of  Omaha,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Platte  river,  which  here  abounds  in  pictoiesque  bluffs 
and  wooded  islands.  Pop.  (1890)  6747;  (r9oo)  734r  (1303 
foreign-bom) ;  (1910)  87 18.  It  is  on  the  nuUn  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railway,  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft 
Quincy  system,  and  <m  the  main  western  line  of  the  Chicago  ft 
North-Western  raflway,  several  branches  of  which  (including  tbe 
formeriy  independent  Fremont,  Elkbom  ft  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  Sioux  City  ft  Pacific)  converge  hett,  Tbe  dty  has  an  attrac- 
tive situation  and  is  beautifully  shaded.  It  has  a  public  hbmry 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Fremont  College,  Commercial  Institute 
and  School  of  Pharmacy  (1875),  ^  private  institution.  There  is 
considerable  local  trade  with  the  rich  farming  Ooantry  of  the 
Platte  and  Elkbom  valleys;  and  the  wholoale  grain  interests  are 
especially  important.  Arnong  tbe  manufactures  are  Hour, 
carriages,  saddlery,  canned  vegetables,  furniture,  incubators 
and  beer.  The  dty  owns  and  operates  its  electric-l^thig  plant 
and  water-works.  Fremont  was  founded  in  1856,  and  became 
the  county-seat  in  i860.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  (seoond-dass) 
in  1871,  and  became  a  dty'of  the  first  class  m  1901. 

FRBMOirT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Sandusky  county; 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Sandusky  river,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  (1890)  7141;  (1900)  8439,  of  whom  r074  were  fordgn-bom; 
(1910  census)  9939*  Fremont  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  Electric,  the  Lake  Erie 
ft  Western,  and  the  Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie  railways.  The  river 
Is  navigable  to  this  point.  Spiegd  Grove,  the  former  reddence  of 
Rutherfoid  B.  Hayes,  is  of  interest,  and  tbe  dty  has  a  pubKc 
library  (1873)  and  parks,  in  large  measure  the  gifts  of  Us  undo, 
Sardls  Birchard.  Fremont  Is  situated  in  a  good  agricultural 
regioii;  oil  and  natural  gas  abound  in  the  vidnity;  and  tbe  dty 
haa  various  manufactures,  indwMng"  boOers,  dectio-carbooa* 


cutlery,  bricks,  agricultural  implements,  stoves  and  caaga% 
safety  raaors,  carriage  irons,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  furniture,  beet 
sugar,  canned  vegetables,  malt  extract,  garters  and  suspenders* 
The  total  factory  product  was  valued  at  $2,833,385  in  1905, 
an  incteaae  of  23*4%  over  that  of  1900.  Fremont  is  on  the  site 
of  a  Uvourite  abode  of  the  Indians,  and  a  trading  post  was  at 
times  maintained  here;  but  the  place  is  best  known  in  history  aa 
the  site  of  Fort  Stephenson,  erected  during  the  War  of  x8ia^ 
andon  the  snd  of  August  1813  gaUantly  and  successfully  defended 
by  Major  George  Crogfaan  (1791-1849),  with  t6o  men,  against 
about  1000  British  and  Indians  under  Brigadier-Genoal  Henry 
A.  Proctor.  In  1906  Croghan*s  remains  were  re-interred  On  the 
site  of  tbe  old  fort.  Until  1849,  when  the  present  name  wa« 
adopted  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Frfmont,  the  place  was  known  as 
Lower  Sandusky;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1829 
and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867. 

PRtar.  EDMOND  (18x4-1894),  French  chemist,  was  bore 
at  Versailles  on  the  29th  ol  February  18x4.  Entedng  Gu.y^ 
Lussac's  laboratory  in  1831,  be  became  priparaUmr  at  tbe  £cdie 
Pol^technique  in  1834  and  at  the  ColKge  de  France  in  x837« 
His  next  post  was  that  of  ripMtew  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique, 
where  in  1846  he  was  appofaited  professor,  and  in  1850  he  sue* 
ceeded  Gay-Lussac  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Muslim 
d'Histoire  NatureDe,  of  which  he  was  director,  in  sncoeaslon  to 
M<  E.  Chevreul,  from  X879  to  1891.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1894.  His  work  included  investigations  of  osmic 
add,>  of  the  ferrates,  ataimates,  plumbates,  ftc.,  and  of  ocone, 
attempts  to  obtain  free  fluorine  by  the  electjnDl3rsis  of  fused 
fluorides,  and  tbe  discovery  of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  add  and 
of  a  scries  of  acides  stdphaiolis,  the  predse  nature  of  which  long 
remained  a  matter  of  disctttsion.  He  also  studied  the  colouring 
matters  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  composition  of  bone,  cerebral 
matter  and  other  animal  substances,  and  the  iMocesses  oi  fer^ 
mentation,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  which  he  was  an  opponent  of 
Pasteur's  views.  Keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  technical 
applications  of  chemistry,  he  devoted  special  attention  as  a 
teacher  to  the  training  of  industrial  chemists.  In  this  field  ha 
omtributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mamifacture  of  iron  and  sted, 
sulphuric  add,  glass  and  paper,  and  in  particular  worked  at  the 
saponification  of  fats  with  sulphuric  add  and  the  utilization  of 
palmitic  add  for  candle-making.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  jq^ed  himself  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  alumina  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  succeeded  in  making  rul^  Identical  with 
thie  natural  gem  not  merdy  in  chemical  composition  but  also  in 
physical  properties.    

PRBNCH,  DANIEL  CHESTER  (1850-  ),  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  tin  20th  of  April  1850, 
the  son  of  Henry  Flagg  Firench,  a  lawyer,  irim  for  a  time  was 
assistant-secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury.  After  m  year 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  French  spent  a 
month  in  the  studio  of  John  Q.  A.  Ward,  then  began  to  work  on 
commladons,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  received  from  thtt 
town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  an  order  for  his  wdl-known 
statue ''  The  Minute  Man,"  which  was  unveiled  (April  19, 1875) 
on  tbe  centenary  of  the  iMttle  oi  Concord.  Previously  Frendi 
had  gone  to  Fl(»ence,  Italy,  vriiece  he  ^>ent  a  yeat  with  Thomas 
Ball  French's  best-known  work  is  "  Death  Stayhig  the  Hand  of 
the  Sculptor,"  a  memorial  for  the  tomb  of  the  sculptor  Martin 
Milmore,  in  the  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston ;  this  recdved  a 
medal  of  honour  at  Paris,  in  1900.  Ainong  his  other  works  are: 
a  monument  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Boston;  "  Geru  Cass/' 
National  Hall  of  Statuary,  Wsshington;  ">Dr  Gallaudet  and  hia 
First  Deaf-Mute  Pupil,"  Washington;  the  colossal  "Statue 
of  the  Republic,"  for  the.ColumUan  Exposition  at  Chicago; 
statues  of  Rufus  Choate  (Boston),  John  Harvard  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  and  Thomas  Starr  King  (San  Frandsoo,  California),  a 
memorial  to  the  architect  Richard  M.  Hunt,  hi  Fifth  Avenue^ 
oppodte  the  Lenox  library,  New  York,  and  a  large  "Aln^ 
Mater,"  near  the  approach  to  Columbia  University,  New  Yoiilc. 
In  collaboratkfn  with  Edward  C  Potter  he  modelled  the 
"  Washington,"  presented  to  France  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  RevolntioA;  the  "  General  Grant "  in  Fairmoont  Faffc* 


nbifa^iIiB,  Uh!  lbs  "CflKnl  JiRpfa  Hooka  "  Hi  Bmtam. 
Vtradi  b«<Hm«  n  mernbcr  of  the  N&iloiul  Aodemy  of  Dv^gn 
(1901),  tbr  Natioul  Sculplun  Society,  tbc  AnJutectunI  League, 
•ad  tbe  AcoLdEinuL  dl  San  Luu,  o(  Rome. 

PBBUCH,  MICHOLU  <i6ii«->67B>,  biibop  of  Foot,  n*  u 
Iifah  poUtlal  punphletHT,  w1k>  ma  bom  u  Walota.  He 
vu  educated  at  Lsuvain,  and  reluining  to  Ireland  became  ■ 
pricM  *X  Weifotd,  and  before  1646  nia  sppoiated  biih:^  oF 
Ftaa.  Having  taken  ■  prDmineM  part  io  tbe  political  diatiirb- 
u  of  (btl  period.  Fnnch  deemed  It  pnldcrt  to  leave  bdtnd 
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i6ii, 


c  ol  ■ 


Fnai  Ihii  ^M  lb<  o 

— r<~-^-"W  **<>  itrikiBf  fdalun 

Mayurntia.  ihg  nmdilwd  of  Loan,  and  ike 
'  bii^  pcopcKtiOB  dT^d 


•chtd, '■tele  Ca-f 

■t  trqida  unlfDnnJy 
thoufli  tbe  Bay  at 


futtd  on  tke  continent  of  Euiop 
u  coadjutor  to  the  arcbbisbofa 
de  CompcBlella  and  Piris.  and  I 
of  Ghent,  md  died  at  Ghent  on 
Anfiut  167E.    Id  ifi;e  he  public 

entiifcit  "Tbe  u'nkinde  Desert 
Uen  and  TlTie  Frinds,"  and  short 
"  Tbe  Bleeding  Iphigenia."  TTi 
portint  of  hii  other  pamphlets  iith 
oi  (he  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Settlcn 
«f  Ireland  "  (i-ouviin,  i6«S). 

The  HillBriial  W<nla  of  Biihop 
pifainK  the  thne  pamphlfti  alreu 


U  DuUio  ID  184&  £«  T.  D. 
WriUr'jt  lb  Ipk  Crmlury  (Dubli 
1.  T.  GHbeit,  OnOtrnporarj  IlulBTi 
MtKd,  i64r-t6sa  (Dublin.  i»79-i 
Carte,  Lifm  at  Jtnua,  Dutt  «/  Otm 
OilDnl,  iSji). 

FRDKH  COKOO,  the  general 
FretKb  ponenlons  in  equatorial  / 
have  u  am  estimated  it  joo^ooo 
t  poptilaliffli,  also  estunated,  of 
10,000,000.  The  wbilcs  numbered 
«f  nbom  ;«  wen  oSdali.  Fi 
oSdally  renamed  Friucs  Eqoa* 
Id  1910,  compriset-!.)  the  Ga 
<i}  tbe  Middk  Congo  CcJony,  (3) 
Sbari  GicumKiiptiDn,  {4)  the.  C 
■criplioB.  The  mo  last-named  d 
tbe  Ubin^-Shari-Chad  Colony. 

Tbe  present  article  treats  oE  F 
■■  a  unit.    It  is  c<  hi^ly  irregul 

h  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.  by  the  (Sptnid>)  Moni 
Siver  Selllcmenl),  the  German  cdony  of  Cimcnioa  and  the 
Sahara,  E.  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  sod  S.  by  Belgian 
Caaga  and  the  Poitugucac  toritwy  oi  Kubinda.  In  the  grtMet 
put  of  its  length  the  Muthem  frontin  is  tbe  middle  couie  of 
tbc  Congo  and  the  Ubangl  and  Mbonni,  the  chief  mrthem 
tffluenti  of  that  itieun,  but  in  the  south-west  the  frontier 
keeps  north  of  the  Congo  river,  whose  navigable  kiirer  courae 
k  partitioned  between  Brignim  and  Portugul.  Hie  coul  Hne,' 
some  600  ID.  long,  eilends  from  j°  5.  to  1°  V.  "Ok  northern 
fiDotier,  Uaiting  inland  from  the  Hunt  estuary,  after  skirting  the 
Spuitb  aettlemenls  Ibllawi  a  line  drawn  a  liule  north  of  1°  N. 
Uld  extending  east  to  lA''  E-  North  of  this  line  (he  country  n 
put  of  Cameroon,  (German  territory  extending  so  far  inland  from 
Ibe  Cull  of  Guinea  as  (o  approach  within  ijo  m,  of  the  Ubangi. 
From  the  intenccUon  of  the  lines  named,  It  which  point  French 
Congo  is  St  it*  narrowest,  tbe  froutier  runs  north  and  then  east 
util  the  Shari  is  reached  in  10°  i,<J  N.  The  Shui  Iben  fomu  ib> 
fimlicr  up  to  Lake  Chad,  where  French  Congo  joins  tbe  Sabaran 
legknit  of  French  West  Afiioi.  The  eastern  frontier,  Kparaiins 
(be  eolony  from  the  Angb-Egyptiin  Sudan,  is  the  waler-parling 
between  Uie  Nile  and  the  Coogo,  The  Mahommcdin  sulunites 
•f  Wadii  and  Bagirnii  occupy  much  of  the  nortbeiu  part  of 
Fiench  Congo  (ice  Wviai  and  BAciatu). 

FiymiU  ^B/KrM,— Tbe  coatt  line,  beginning  in  the  lyjnb  •; 
CoriKO  Bay,  !•  shortly  atterwrds  lonTewhat  deeply  indenied  by 
tte  estuarr  of  the  GabuD.  south  o<  wUck  the  Am  ms  in  ■  otsrfy 


7C0  ft.  bi^ 

On  the  Ugtacr  fnitioii  doit  plnaui  their  conrK  la  over  ban  sand) 
OB  Um  ncoKl  tenac*,  from  IMS  to  looo  [t.  high,  it  i>  ow  wida 
Eraaay  tractij  then,  for  iofiie  too  »,,  (be  riven  dobs  ihmugh  vlrghi 
lonM.  aad,  lasdy,  tbey  crota  the  Aon  legion,  which  is  about  10  bl 
bivad.  The  rlvn  wUch  fall  dlreetly  Into  the  Atlantic  ais  aeaenlly 
uanudoable.  Tba  moit  iupafUnl,  the  Ogemt  ((.a.),  Is.  boitievn', 
navigable  iicin  ite  noolh  to  inole,  a  dbtasea  of  >15  m.  Riven  to 
the  nuch  of  the  Ogowt  Bi^  the  Nyanga,  IsDnr.  lou,  and  the  Kwlhi. 
The  laner,  »3a  a.  In  length,  ta  fornied  by  tbe  XtaS  and  the  LdMi 
it  has  a  very  winding  course.  Aovdng  by  turn  (nm  north  to  aoutb, 
f  rata  lait  tn  wax,  (lOia  aoutb  Is  KKtVwaat  and  from  north  to  soulh- 
wasi.  It Jaencinibtfedwithracksandeddlea,andIsBavlfableoidy 
cnv}9  m.,  and  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Tbe  noathU  IlMft. 
wide  The  Muai  rivar,  the  nonhamniost  in  the  cohiBy.  Is  obstnictei) 
by  cafractn  In  itapana  Be  through  the  eacarpment  to  the  coast. 

Neady  alt  the  apMliaala  of  the  Shari  <(,r.)  as  well  as  the  right 
bank  e(  the  lowar  river  is  within  French  Congo.  Tbe  greater  part 
oT  the  eointiy  belonga,  however,  to  the  drainage  area  of  (he  Congo 
i1«.  InaddMontatbencnhembanksoftbeMboauandlibangi, 
3JO  in.  of  the  north  shon  of  tbe  Co«o  itself  are  Injhe  Fiench  pro- 

h)*ever,  the  right  bank  of  thcSi       """    "" 
•ubridlaiy  xreaiar  ■'-'' 


'  ""P-  ™'  ""'''  ""I" 


FRBKCH  CONGO 

ii«*iaiM(l 


(or  MO  1*1,  <■'-  IP  to  ui  btynad  (to  SJSl 

1  cokiay  «f  Cmwroan     The  Sbui  h  iln 

nivlnble  lor  >  coRtidcnbli  duUiiM  •nd  b^'maiu  ol  iu  ilButnl, 

Ike  LrigoiK.  RMUcti  wiih  the  BcniKBad  Niger,  aP — " •- 

belween  the  Cull  of  Cidm  ind  Uke  Chid.  9la 
pgMa  ia  tin  Clad  toriunr  in  fimudHl ' 
bqvew,  no  consecUiw  link  bewcea  ti 
Ogow^  end  Kwilu  and  uie  CoDga  e^item. 
lonsp  IrwD  the  Gabun  to  the  Singa  it  pn; 


I  cibk,  and  ua 

^  aiKlManeilki , 

7>a*i»rt.l#in^ire.— Theeblel  wealth  of  the  ailc»y 
1m  podacu  oTiufeeeuwul  la  Ivoty.    Tha  nidva,  In 

.i..!. -j-j_i  •— J   —'-=-«(«  hamau,  gimtw 

y  EuTDpeani  obnce. 


.    Ob  plutatlolu  owned 


by  EuTDpeani 
letaMeiann 


Miiii)iik«iiice  1905.  The  cbtcC  OfBrti  an  rabber  and  (voiy,  odit 
ia  uapoctanca  aming  palm  nuu  sad  palm  oif,  rinoy  and  other 
woeda,  coflCe,  csFOa  (nd-copel.  The  jniporli  are  mainly  colton  and 
need  loodi,  ii^ti  and  (ooduoHi  in  ibe  Gabun  and  in  the  bana 
gf  Ac  l)>gii4  the  Ikacli  cuRona  tariff,  whk  eame  awdiintidM, 
pnwIU,  Ml  in  the  Confo  baain.  that  i%  ia  the  ■mttr  pan  ol  iha 
OHUHy,  bv  viriue  of  iiiteniaiii»(l  atraenwnta.  no  dinrtainatfaa 
ean  be  made  between  Prcndi  aad  other  menihaiidue.  wtulst  civloma 
dudsauM>Dte«aedIO%aJaali>w>  )..>k.«h.rik.^,.  .idl. 
Wadai  the  Aigla-FRiKb  dedanllaa 

thiny  wan '  • — - — •'—  "-^ 

value  ol  the  1 


Mircii  i8»K 
and  French  ■< 


H  tnde  roae  ia  Ibe  tea  yean  iS^igoj  from  £]60.oao  CO 
imports  and  exporti  being  neaily  cqimt.  The  bulk  oT  tha 
de  ia  with  Cnat  Britain,  whkh  takH  most  ef  the  nibber. 


by   tha 

I.  Thr  peater 
UndbeMbr 


Ty   CtmHoitMi  JUciaw.— Land 

aadvet  ii  nvemed  by  tnbal  taw,  but  tbc  Btate  only  t— 
awnenhip  la  land  aclually  occupied  by  the  ibarigii 
Mrt  ol  (he  aHuiiry  ii  coniideml  a  Hate  domaiii. 
Eumpaauli  aubiect  to  ibe  Ovil  Code  of  Fiaacc  eKepi  im  nniia 
at  haw  beea  i^Wied  wider  the  I«m>  <il  a  dtcna  of  the  aSth  si 
Uarch  1899,  wfaen,  rcpMntJoD  hivini  beea  effected,  the  Ulle  la  Ihg 
land  it  auonnMed  by  ibc  ilate.  Neatly  the  whole  of  the  colony  baa 
beea  divided  rina  1B99  into  Itrgaetutei  held  by  limited  liability 
compairiea  to  whom  bat  ben  Eiairted  the  tole  riifal  of  eapioiEini  IH 
landkaatd  to  Ihem.  Thacompankahoklhijaiocettimit  numbend 
ia  1904  about  forty,  with  acoinbiDcd  capital  of  over  ttaea^aiM, 

the  rapid  decfiae  ia  <h« 


id  im  and  by  tha  FiTneta  anir 
hat BtMnlkm.  TkEUtioasfth 


S^ptabbtf  igoB  the  French  fovecnncal  is 


critka  eontaied  the  ex 

ibip  with  tlie  act  of  commerce,  and  tliat 

' landowner  who  farmed  hit  land  and  told  (h.  ,     

■»  ju«n  o(  Ihe  co( 

at  the  «Mnp«nia  waa,  tut 
oat  caaiB,  naiikar  beaibitl  to  the  country  nor  Gnancully 
trfuL  whut  the  na>iv«  cultlvMon  luented  the  prohlbitioD  li 
tndioc  direa  with  their  former  cuitomen.  The  eaie  of  the 
~  "'  ~  ' '  ~  ~  '  "*  ~ '  ap  by  the  BritUi  HDvemiaeot  aad  it 
thoatd  be  iMtM  tw  aibltiation,    la 

—^  _,^-,^ ,}vicnncal  isaited  a  iKcrce  notnniainr 

iadeiiflg  onre  tirinieat  tlie  control  eaeicited  bi[  the  tocM 
iitmu  nver  the  concetiion  companiet.  etprcially  in  maitrra 
rifhn  of  aadvca  and  the  liberty  of  CMamenie. 
Hiitoty.— The  Gibun  wai  viuled  in  Ibe  islh  cnlanr  by  tbe 
PortngucM  explorera,  and  ft  became  one  of  tbc  chief  wall  of 
the  ilavc  trade.  It  wu  not.  however,  till  well  on  ia  fbe  i{ith 
eentnry  that  Evopeana  made  any  more  permanent  seltlcmeM 
than  wai  abialuidy  ntteraary  for  the  maintenance  of  thrtc 
commerce.  In  iljg  Captain  (allerwards  Admiral}  BouBt- 
Willaumel  obtained  for  France  the  rigfal  of  residence  on  the  Ufl 
bank,  and  in  1842  he  lecured  belter  podliona  00  the  titht  bank. 
Tbe  primary  object  of  the  French  BelllemBDI  tra*  to  tecuic  ■ 
J  Beitia  Act  at  iKsi  feaaacit  coelmacc  ef  i«9a  (tK  Ajuca: 
Baitty). 


FRENCH  CONGO- 


port  wbtttiit  men^l-vu  touii  tcvictiuL  The  ckiel  csUblish- 
Bcnt.  LibRville.  wu  isunded  in  1849,  with  M|io«t  Uken  Cram 
■  lUvT  ship,  lite  KiIknMM  In  time  uquit"!  impacUBce  u  ■ 
tiading  pert.  In  sHj  the  Itoops  nninbrKd  about  looo,  and  Ibc 
dvil  populstioa  about  5cxx>,  wbilF  Ihr  ofiicial  npons  about  Ihe 
•une  date  daioied  loc  the  wbole  colony  in  area  oT  Seoo  eq.  m. 
■nd  ■  populalhm  ot  lS6,eiio,  Cap«  topa  had  been  ceded  lo 
France  in  iWi,  and  the  colony's  coafl-Une  eitertded,  nominally, 
to  a  length  d[  :oa  m.  In  coDsequFnce  o[  the  war  with  Germany 
Uu  colony  was  praclically  ibvidoncd  in  iS;i,  Ibc  cslibliEbment 
at  Libreville  being  maintained  u  a  coaliag  defwl  aaeiy.  In 
1875,  however,  France  again  turned  ber  attention  10  the  Oabtin 
utuary.  the  hinterland  of  which  bad  ainady  been  partly  n- 
plored.  Paul  du  Chaillu  penclraled  (1KJJ-1S5Q  and  i86j-lB6s) 
to  Ihe  Booth  o[  the  Ogciwt;  Walker,  an  English  merchiDl, 
eiplotcd  the  Npinye,  an  affluent  oi  the  Ogowt,  in  1866.  In 
i8;i-i8M  Alfred  Matche,  a  French  niluraUst,  and  the  maiquis 
de  ConpiegDe'  eiploctd  a  ponion  of  Il|e  Ogout  baiin,  but  it  wu 
oot  until  Ihe  tnpcdiiJoa  d(  iSjj-iS?^  that  the  country  cut  of 
tbe  Ogowt  wainuhed.  This  tipedi Lion  was  ltd  bySavoisnin 
de  Braua  (^.i.),  who  was  accompanied  by  Di  Noel  Eugene 
Ballay.  and,  for  part  of  Ibe  lime,  by  Marche.  De  Bruza'j 
expedilian,  which  wu  tunipeUed  lo  resiain  for  nuny  months  at 
■evera]  placei^  ajfended  the  Ogow£  over  400  n,,  and  beyood  the 
baainof  that  strcamdiscDvered  the  Allma,  which  was,  though  the 
eiplartrs  were  ignorant  o[  Ibe  fact,  a  tributary  ol  Ihe  Congo. 
From  Ibe  Alinu,  de  Braua  and  Ballay  turned  north  and  {nally 
■cached  the  Gibun  in  November  1878,  the  journey  beiog  lisi 
truitfui  in  results  than  Ihe  time  it  occupied  would  Indicate. 
Retoralng  to  Europe,  de  Braiu  learned  Ihal  H.  M.  Slinlcy  had 
mealed  the  mystery  oE  the  Congo,  and  in  bis  neit  jaumcy. 
begun  December  1874,  Ihe  French  tnwUer  undertook  to  find  a 
w«y  to  Ihe  Congo  above  the  rapids  via  Ihe  Ogow*.  In  this  he 
wu  successful,  and  Id  September  i83a  reached  Stanley  Pool, 
ODIbe  noithudeof  ahichBruuvillewuiubscquenily  founded. 
Returning  to  the  Gabon  by  Ihe  lower  Congo,  de  Bcaau  met 
Stanley.  Both  eiploiers  wfre  oominaUy  in  the  service  ot  the 
latenutional  African  Association  («c  CoNCO  FvE£  Statt), 
but  de  Braia  in  reality  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of 
0|>^  France  and  concluded  IreUiea  with  Makoko,  "  king 
a^^iiH'     o<  the  Bateket,"  an  dot  her  chieltaini,  placing  very  large 

tlicting  claims  of  the  Aslociation  (which  became  the  Congo  Free 
State)  and  Francs  were  adjuited  by  a  conveolioa  ^gocd  in 
febiury  iSSj.t  In  the  metDlime  de  Braua  and  Ballay  had 
more  fuDy  eiplored  the  country  behind  the  coast  regioss  ol  Gabun 
and  Loango,  the  Ust-named  Mapott  being  occupied  by  France 
in  ig8i.  The  conclusion  of  acnemenu  with  Geimuy  (December 
i»»S  and  Februaiy-Marth  iS^)  •nd  with  Portugal  {May  i8«6) 
secured  France  in  the  possession  of  the  western  ponion  oi  the 
colony  as  it  now  eiisls,  whilst  an  arrangement  with  the  Congo 
Fret  Stale  in  iSS?  settled  difficultici  "hicta  bad  arisen  in  the 

Theeiiensionof  French  influence  northwud  towards  Lake  Chad 
d  10  Ihe  verge  oi  the  basin  of  the  Nile  followed,  though 
01  without  involving  Ibe  counuy  in  aeriout  disputes 
b  the  other  Eun^ican  powers  posseising  rights  in 
eating  Ihe  posts  of  Bai    "'"     ' 


holdov 


a  [.8()i), 


le  Ubangi  and  Ibe  Sanga. 
lime  the  Drngn  Free  State  pused  the  parallel  ol  1'  N.—which, 
after  ifaecompromiM  of  1887,  Fitnce  had  regarded  u  the  southern 
boundary  of  her  possessions— and,  occupying  the  sulianate  oi 
Banguso  (north  ij  the  Ubangi  river),  pushed  on  as  far  as  g'  N. 
Tbe  dispute  which  eosued  wu  o^y  Killed  in  1S94  and  after 
I,  marquit  de  Cocnpi^ne  (l84<&- 
— -epUced  Georg  Schwetn- 


the  signature  of  tfte  oonvention  between  Cieat  Britain  ind  [be 

CanBoStaleoilbeiithaiMayof  that  year,  against  wbiili  both 
the  German  and  iIh  French  governments  piotested,  the  last 
named  because  it  erected  a  barrier  against  tbe  eilenHinof  Fiencb 
impromlse  oi  the  itth  cf 


ilely  drawn  and.  ii 


1°  N, 


France  from  i8?i  to  1»«7  took  pi 
with  Bangusa.  Rafal  and  Zemio.  Then  began  the  French 
encroachment  en  the  Bahi-el-Chaul;  the  Marchand  eipedition, 
despatched  to  the  support  oi  ^'ictor  Liolard,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  upper  Ubangi,  reached  Tambura  in  July  189} 
and  Fashoda  in  July  189S,  A  dispute  with  Great  Britain  arose, 
■nd  it  wu  decided  that  the  eicediiionshould  evacuate  Fashodi. 
The  declaration  ol  the  list  of  March  1899  finally  tctminaled  iLo 
dispute,  hiing  the  eastern  iron  tier  oi  the  Ftencb  colony  u  already 
stited.  Thus,  after  the  Fianco-Spaniilt  treaty  of  June  rjoo 
settling  the  limits  ot  the  Spanish  Icrritory  on  the  cout,  the 
boundaries  of  Ihe  French  Congo  on  all  iis  frontiers  were  deier- 
mined  in  broad  outline.  Tbe  Coago-Camenwn  frontier  wa* 
precisely  defined  by  another  Franoo-Gerroan  agreement  in 
April  igoS,  foDowing  a  detailed  survey  made  by  joint  com- 
missioners in  igoj  and  i$ci6.  For  a  comprehensive  description 
oi  these  international  rivalries  ice  AniCA,  {  S-  'nd  for  the  con' 
quest  of  the  Chad  regioiB  see  Btoiuii  and  RAn.iH  Zoieik.  la 
Ihe  olber  poflions  oi  the  colony  Fitndi  rule  wu  accepted  by  tbe ' 
natives,  (or  tbe  most  part ,  peaceably.  For  Ibe  telat ions  Of  Fcanfc 
with  Wadai  see  that  anide. 

FoUowing  Ibc  ^quisilioni  lor  France  of  de  Bruaa,  the  ancfent 
Gabun  colony  was  joined  to  the  Congo  territories.     From  r88S 
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This  arrangement  proved  detrimental  to  the  economic  derelop- 
menl  of  the  Gabun  seltlemenls,  »hich  being  outside  Ihe  limits 
of  the  free  trade  cnnvenlional  basin  ol  the  Congo  (see  Anica, 
fslenioyeda  separate tarlR.  By  decreeofthe  igih olDecember 
190]  (which  became  operative  in  July  1504)  Congo  franfais  wu 
divided  into  four  parts  as  named  In  the  opening  paragraph. 
The  first  conunijsionec-genera!  under  tbe  new  scheme  was  Emile 
Genlil,  Ihe  explorer  tl  Ihe  Shari  and  Chad.  In  igo;  de  Bfuu 
was  sent  out  from  France  10  Investigale  charges  of  cnielly  tnd 
malidmfnisi ration  brought  against  officials  of  Ihe  colony,  several 
of  which  proved  well  kiunded.  De  Bruu  died  at  Dakar  wlvn 
on  his  way  home.    The  French  goverruveni,  afier  considiring 

missioner-gencra],  nuking  however  (decree  of  i  sih  oi  Februarjr 
1906^  various  changes  in  administralion  with  a  view  10  prolect 
the  natives  and  contr^  the  concession  companies.  Genlil, 
'bo  devoted  the  neil  two  years  Ic     ' 
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caqiort.  Among  minor  products  are  coffee,  wax  and  ivory.  Large 
hotls  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised  in  Futa  jallon ;  these  are 
sent  in  considerable  numbers  to  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  French 
Congo.  The  tmde  in  hides  is  also  of  considerable  value.  The  chief 
grajn  raised  is  roillot.  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  rubber  is 
mainly  exported  to  England,  the  palm  products  to  Germany,  and 
theground-nuts  to  France. 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  of  which  80%  come  from 
Great  Britain,  rice,  kola  auts,  chieAy  from  Liberia,  spirits,  tobacco, 
building  material,  and  aras  and  ammunition,  chiefly  "  ti«de  guns." 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  trade  for  the  period  1 900-1907  was 
about  £1,250,000,  the  annual  export  of  rubber  alone  being  worth 
£400,000  or  more.  The  great  bulic  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  last-named  country  taking  about 
45  %  of  the  total :  Germany  comes  third.  Since  Apnl  1905  a  surtax 
017  %  has  been  imposed  on  all  goods  of  other  than  French  origin. 

Communications. — The  railway  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  at 
Kurussa,  bv  the  route  chosen  a  distance  of  342  m.,  was  begun  in 
1900,  and  from  1902  has  been  built  directly  by  the  colony.  The 
first  section  tp  luodia,  91  nu,  was  opened,  in  1904.  The  second 
section,  to  near  Timbo  in  r  uta  Jallon,  was  completed  in  l9pj,  and 
the  rails  reached  Kurussa  in  1910.  From  Kurussa  the  Niger  is 
navigable  at  high  water  all  the  way  to  Baihako  in  Upper  Senegat 
whence  there  is  communication  by  rail  and  river  with  bt  Louis  and 
Timbuktu.  Besides  the  railwav  there  is  an  excellent  road,  about 
^90  m.  long,  from  Konakry  to  Kurussa,  the  road  in  its  lower  part 
being  close  to  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier,  with  the  object  of  diverting 
trade  from  that  British  colony.  Several  other  main  roads  have 
been  built  by  the  French,  and  there  is  a  very  complete  telegraphic 
aystem,  the  Unes  having  been  ooosected  with  those  of  Senegal  in 
1899. 

History. — This  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  was  made  known  by 
the  Portuguese  voyagers  of  the  15th  century.  In  consequence, 
largely,  of  the  dangers  attending  its  navigation,  it  was  not  visited 
by  the  £uT(4>ean  traders  of  ibe  i6th-i8th  oenturies  so  frequently 
as  other  regK>ns  north  and  east,  but  in  the  Rio  Pongo^  al  Mata- 
kong  (a  diminutive  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forekaria), 
and  elsewhere,  slave  traders  established  themfidves,  and  ruins  of 
the  strongholds  they  built,  and  defended  with  cannon,  still  exist. 
VHien  driven  from  other  parts  of  Guinea  the  slavers  made  this 
difficult  and  little  known  coast  one  of  their  last  resorts,  and  many 
banacoons  were  built  in  the  late  years  of  the  i8th  century.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  restoration  of  Goree  to  her  at  the  dosa 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  France  evinced  any  mariced  interest 
in  this  region.  At  that  time  the  British,  from  their  bases  at  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  were  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  these  Rivieres  du  Sud  (i.e.  south  of  Senegal)  and  also  to  Futa 
Jallon.  Ren£  Caillii,  who  started  his  journey  to  Timbuktu  from 
Bok6  in  1827,  did  much  to  quicken  French  interest  in  the  district, 
and  from  1838  onward  French  naval  officers,  Bou<it-WUlaunk«z 
and  his  successors,  made  detailed  studies  of  the  coasL  About  the 
time  that  the  British  government  became  wearied  of  its  efforts 
to  open  up  the  interior  ol  West  Africa,  General  Faidherbe  was 
appointed  governor  of  Senegal  (1854),  and  under  his  direction 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  consolidate  French  influence. 
Already  in  1848  treaty  relations  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Nalu,  and  between  that  date  and  1865  ^eaties  of  protectorate 
were  signed  with  several  of  the  coast  tribes.  During  1876-1880 
new  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  chief  tribes,  and  in  1881 
the  almany  (or  emir)  of  Futa  Jallon  placed  his  country  under 
French  protection,  the  French  thus  effectually  preventing  the 
junction,  behind  the  coast  lands,  of  the  British  colonies  of  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  right  of  France  to  the  littoral  as 
far  south  as  the  basin  of  the  Melakori  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  in  1882;  Germany  (which  had  made  some  attempt  to 
acquire  a  protectorate  at  Konakry)  abandoned  its  claims  in  1885, 
while  in  1886  the  northern  frontier  was  settled  in  agreement  with 
Portugal,  which  had  ancient  settlements  in  the  same  region  (see 
Portuguese  Guinea).  In  1899  the  limits  of  the  colony  were 
extended,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  Sudan,  to  include 
the  upper  Niger  districts.  In  1 904  the  Los  Islands  were  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  France,  in  part  return  for  the  abandonment 
of  French  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland  waters,  (See  also 
Senegal:  History.) 

French  Guinea  was  made  a  colony  independent  of  Senegal  in 
1 89 1,  but  in  1895  came  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  newly 
constituted  governor-generalship  of  French  West  Africa.  Guinea 
bas  a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy  and  a  separate  budget. 


It  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  a 
nominated  council  Revenue  is  raised  principally  from  customs 
and  a  oblation  tax,  which  has  replaced  a  hut  tax.  The  local 
budget  for  1907  balanced  at  £205,000.  Over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  the  native  princes  retain  their  sovereignty  under 
the  superintendence  of  French  offidab.  The  development  of 
agriculture  and  education  are  objects  of  special  solicitude  to  the 
French  authorities.  In  fenecal  the  natives  are  friendly  towards 
their  white  masters. 

See  M.  Famechon,  NoHtesurla  GuinSt  franfaise  (Paris,  1900);  J. 
Chautard,  Btude  ^tophysique  eteSotogiguf  sur  U  fouto-Djaiion  (Paris. 
1905);  Anditft  Arcin,  La  Guinie  franfaise  (Paris^  I9o6j.  a  valuable 
monograph :  J.  Machat,  Les  Ritnires  du  Sud  el  la  Fouia-UiaUon  (Paris, 
1906),  another  valuable  work,  containing  exhaustive  bibliographies. 
Consult  also  F.  Rouget.  La  Cuinee  (Paris,  1908),  an  official  publi* 
cation,  the  annual  Reports  on  French  West  Africa,  published  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Cane  de  la  Guinie  fran^ise 
by  A.  Miunicr  in  4  sheets  on  the  scale  1 :  500,000  (Paris,  1902). 

FRENCH  LAKGUAOB.  I.  G^ra^.—French  is  the  general 
name  of  the  nortb-^K)rth-westeni  group  of  Romanic  dialects^ 
the  modem  Latin  of  northern  Gaul  (cairied  by  emigration  to 
some  placesr-^as  lower  Canada — out  of  France).  In  a  restricted 
sense  it  is  that  variety  of  the  Parisian  dialect  which  is  spoken 
by  the  educated,  and  is  the  general  literary  htnguage  of  France. 
The  region  in  which  the  native  language  is  termed  French 
consists  of  the  northtfn  half  of  France  (including  Lorraine) 
and  parts  of  Belgium  and  Swjtxerland;  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Brittany, 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  the  English  Channel;  on  the  north* 
east  and  east  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  the  south-east  and  south  the  boundary  is  to  a 
great  extent  conventimial  and  ill-defined,  there  being  originally 
no  linguistic  break  between  the  southern  French  dialects  and  the 
northern  Provencal  dialects  oi  southern  France,  north-western 
Italy  and  south-western  Switxerland.  It  is  farmed  partfy  by 
spaces  of  intermediate  dialects  (some  of  whoae  features  art 
French,  others  Provencal),  partly  by  spaces  of  mixed  dialects 
resuitipg  from  the  invasion  of  the  sp&ce  by  more  northern  and 
more  southern  settlers,  partly  by  lines  where  the  intermediate 
dialects  have  been  suppressed  Iqt  more  northern  (French)  and 
more  southern  (Provencal)  dialects  without  these  having  mixed 
Starting  in  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  the  boundary 
runs  nearly  north  soon  after  passing  Bordeaux;  a  little  north  of 
Angoultoe  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  runs  in  this  directira  into 
Switzerland  to  the  n»th  ol  (kneva. 

II.  External  History. — (a)  Political. — By  the  Roman  conquests 
the  language  of  Rome  wu  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  southern 
and  western  Europe,  and  gradually  supplanted  the  native 
tongues.  The  language  introduced  was  at  first  nearly  uniform 
over  the  whole  emsHre,  Latin  provincialisms  and  many  more 
or  less  general  featiur»  of  the  older  vulgar  hmguage  being 
s«4>pressed  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  educated 
speech  of  the  capital.  As  legions  became  stationary,  as  colonies 
were  formed,  and  as  the  natives  adopted  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  this  language  split  up  into  local  dialects,  the  di»> 
tinguishing  features  of  which  are  due,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
(except,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  vocabulary),  not  to  speakers 
of  different  nationalities  misspeaking  Latin,  each  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  native  langn%ge,  but  to  the  fact  that  linguistic 
changes,  which  are  ever  occurring,  are  not  perfectly  uniform 
over  a  large  area,  however  homogeneous  the  speakers.  As  Gaul 
was  not  conquered  by  Caesar  till  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
before- our  era,  its  Latin  cannot  have  begun  to  differ  fnun  that  of 
Rome  till  after  that  date;  but  the  artificial  retention  of  classical 
Latin  as  the  literary  and  official  language  after  the  populav 
spoken  language  had  diverged  from  it,  often  renders  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Romanic  languages  obscure. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  popular  Latin  of  Gaul  had  become 
differentiated  from  that  of  central  Italy  before  the  Teutonic 
conquest  of  Gaul,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  latter  half 
of  the^  5th  century;  the  invaders  gradually  adopted  the  language 
of  their  more  civilized  subjects,  which  remained  unafltedcdt 
except  in  its  vocabulary     Probably  by  this  tiae  it  bad  diverged 
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to  widtly  from  the  artificially  preserved  Rterary  language  that 
it  could  DO  longer  be  r^arded  merely  as  mi^ronounced  Latin; 
the  Latin  documenta  of  the  next  following  centuries  contain 
many  clearly  popular  words  and  forms,  and  the  literary  and 
popular  languages  are  distinguished  as  talina  and  romat$a. 
The  term  galika,  at  first  denoting  the  native  Celtic  language 
of  Gaul,  is  found  ^plied  to  its  supplanter  before  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  and  survives  in  the  Bretoa  gfdUk,  the  regular  term 
for  "  French."  After  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had  abandoned  their 
native  Teutonic  language,  the  term  francisco,  by  which  this 
was  denoted,  came  to  be  ^>plied  to  the  Romanic  one  they 
adopted,  and,  under  the  iorm  franfaise,  remains  its  native  name 
to  this  day;  but  this  name  was  confined  to  the  Romanic  of 
northern  Gaul,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  name  francisca,  had  become  diaiinct 
from  the  Romanic  of  southern  Gaul.  Francisca  is  the  Teutonic 
adjective  fraAkisk^  which  occurs  in  Old  English  in  the  form 
frencise,  this  word,  with  its  umhiuted  e  from  a  with  following 
t,  survives  under  the  form  French,  which,  though  purely  Teutonic 
in  origin  and  form,  has  long  been  ezdustvely  appUcd  to  the 
Romanic  language  and  inhabitants  of  GauL  The  German  name 
frantose,  with  its  accent  on,  and  0  itf,  the  second  syllaUe,  comes 
from  franqois,  a  native  French  form  older  than  fran^is,  but 
later  than  the  Early  Old  French  franceis.  The  Scandinavian 
settlers  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Prance  early  in  the  loth 
century  quickly  lost  their  native  q>eech,  which  left  no  trace 
except  in  some  contributions  to  the  vocabulary  <^  the  language 
they  adopted.  The  main  feature  smce  is  the  growth  of  the 
political  supremacy  of  Paris,  canying  with  it  that  of  its  dialect; 
in  IS39  Francis  L  ordered  that  all  public  documents  should  be 
in  French  (of  Paris),  which  then  became  the  official  language 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  is  still  foreign  to  nearly  half  iu 
population. 

Tlie  conquest  of  Enghud  in  1066  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  introduced  into  Engbind,  as  the  language  of  the  rulers 
and  (for  a  time)  most  of  the  writers,  the  <Ualects  spdLcn  in 
Normandy  (see  also  ANGLO-NoaiiAN  LitesatuAe).  Confined  in 
their  native  country  to  defim'te  areas,  these  dialects,  following 
their  q>eakers,  became  mixed  in  Eng^d,  so  that  their  forutt 
were  used  to  some  extent  indifferently;  and  the  constant  com- 
munication with  Normandy  maintained  during  several  reigns 
introduced  also  later  forms  of  contmental  Norman.  As  the 
conquerors  learned  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and  as  the 
more  cultured  of  the  lat  ter  learned  that  of  the  former,  the  Normaik 
of  England  (including  that  of  the  English-speaking  Lowlands  of 
Scotland)  became  anglicixed;  instead  of  following  the  changes 
of  the  Norman  of  France,  it  followed  those  of  English.  The 
accession  in  11 54  of  Henry  II.  of  Anjou  disturbed  the  Norman 
character  of  Anglo-French,  and  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John 
in  1904  gave  full.pkiy  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  French 
of  Paris,  many  of  whose  forms  afterwards  penetrated  to  England. 
At  the  same  time  English,  with  a  large  French  addition  to  its 
vocabulary,  was  steadily  recovering  its  supremacy,  and  is 
officially  emplo3red  (for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest)  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Henry  in.,  1358.  The  semi-artificial  result  of 
this  mixture  of  French  of  different  dialects  and  of  different  periods, 
more  or  less  anglicized  according  to  the  date  or  education  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  is  generally  termed  ''the  Anglo-Norman 
dialect ";  but  the  term  is  misleading  for  a  great  part  of  its 
eodstence,  because  while  the  French  of  Normandy  was  not  a 
single  dialect,  the  lat^  French  of  England  came  from  other 
French  provinces  besides  Normandy,  and  being  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  artificial  conditions,  was  checked  in  the  natural  develop- 
ment impUcd  by  the  term  "  dialect."  The  disuse  of  Anglo-French 
as  a  natural  language  is  evidenced  by  English  being  substituted 
for  it  in  legal  proceedings  in  1362,  and  in  schools  in  1387;  but 
law  reports  were  written  in  it  up  to  about  1600,  and,  converted 
into  niedem  literary  French,  it  remains  in  officiil  use  for  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  bills  of  parliament 

{b)  Literary. — ^Doubtless  because  the  popular  Latin  of  northern 
Gaul  changed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
«BiC»lre,  Fkench  w»s,  of  all  the  Romanic  dialects,  the  first  to  he 


recognised  as  a  distinct  language,  and  the  first  to  be  used  ill 
h'terature;  and  though  the  oldest  specimen  now  extant  is  prob- 
ably not  the  first,  it  b  considerably  earlier  than  any  existing 
documents  of  the  allied  languages.  In  813  the  council  of  Tours 
ordered  certain  homilies  to  be  translated  into  Rustic  Roman  or 
into  German;  and  in  842  Louis  the  German,  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  their  armies  confirmed  their  engagements  by  taking  oaths  in 
both  languages  at  Strassburg.  These  have  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  historian  Nitbard  (who  died  in  853);  and  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  only  existing  manuscript  (at  Paris)  being 
more  than  a  century  later  than  the  time  of  the  authm',  certain 
alterations  haye  occurred  in  the  text  of  the  French  oaths,  they 
present  more  archaic  forms  (probably  of  North-Eastern  French) 
than  any  other  document.  The  next  memorials  are  a  short  poem* 
probably  North-Eastem,  on  St  Eulalia,  preserved  in  a  manuscr^ 
of  the  loth  century  at  Valenciennes,  and  some  autograph  frag- 
ments (also  at  Valenciennes)  of  a  homily  on  the  prophet  Jonah« 
in  mixed  Latin  and  Eastern  French,  of  the  same  period.  To  the 
same  century  belong  a  poem  on  Christ's  Passion,  apparently  in 
a  mixed  (not  intermediate)  language  of  French  and  Provencal, 
and  one,  probably  in  Sbuth-Eastem  French,  on  St  L^er;  both 
are  preserved,  in  different  handwritings,  in  a  MS.  at  Clennontr 
Feriand,  whose  scribes  have  introduced  many  Proven^  forms. 
After  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  literary  remains  are  com-^ 
paratively  numerous;  the  chief  early  representative  of  the  main 
dialects  are  the  following,  some  of  them  preserved  In  several 
MSS.,  the  earliest  of  which,  however  (the  only  ones  here  men- 
tioned), are  in  several  cases  a  generation  or  two  later  than  the 
works  themselves.  In  Western  French  are  a  verse  life  of  St 
Alexius  (Alexis),  probably  Norman,  in  an  Anglo-Norman  MS. 
at  Hildesheim;  the  epic  poem  of  Roland,  possibly  also  Norman, 
in  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Oxford;  a  Norman  verbal  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  in  an  A.-N.  MS.  also  at  Oxford;  another  later  one, 
from  a  different  Latin  version,  in  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Cambridge; 
a  Norman  translation  of  the  Four  Books  of  Kings,  hi  a  probably 
A.-N.  MS.  at  Paris.  The  earliest  work  in  the  Parisian  dialect  is 
probably  the  Travels  of  Chariemagne,  preserved  in  a  Ute  Anglo- 
Norman  MS.  with  much  altered  forms.  In  Eastern  French,  of 
rather  later  date,  there  are  translations  of  the  Dialogues  of  Pope 
Gregory,  in  a  MS.  at  Paris,  containing  also  fragments  of  Gregory 'b 
Moralities,  and  (still  later)  of  some  Sermons  of  St  Bernard,  in 
a  MS.  also  in  Paris.  From  the  end  of  the  X2th  century  literary 
and  officJal  documents,  often  including  local  charters,  abound  In 
alnoost  every  dialect,  until  the  growing  influence  of  Paris  caused 
its  language  to  supersede  in  writing  the  other  local  ones.  This 
influence, occasionally  apparent  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
was  overpowering  in  the  xsth,  when  authors,  though  often  dis- 
playing provincialisms,  almost  all  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the 
capital,  the  last  dialect  to  lose  its  literary  independence  was 
the  North-Eastem,  which,  being  the  Romanic  language  of 
Fhinders,  had  a  political  Ufe  of  its  own,  and  (modified  by  Parisian) 
was  used  in  literature  after  1 40a 

IU.  Internal  History.— Thoxiglti  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years,  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  sounds,  inficxions,  and 
syntax  of  the  older  suges  and  dialects  of  French,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  give  a  sketch, 
mainly  of  the  dialects  which  were  imported  into  England  by  the 
Normans — in  which  English  readers  will  probably  take  roost 
interest,  and  e^>ccially  of  the  features  which  explain  the  forms 
of  English  words  of  French  origin.  Dates  and  places  are  only 
approximations,  and  many  statements  are  liable  to  be  jnodified 
by  further  researches.  The  primitive  Latin  forms  given  are 
often  not  classical  Latin  words,  but  derivatives  from  these;  and 
reference  is  generally  made  to  the  Middle  English  (Chaucerian) 
pronunciation  of  English  words,  not  the  modem. 

(a)  Vocabulary.— The  fundamental  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  French  is  the  Latin  imported  into  Gaul,  the  French  words  bein^ 
simply  the  Latin  words  themselves,  with  the  natural  changes 
undergone  by  all  living  speech,  or  derivatives  formed  at  various 
dates.  Comparatively  few  words  were  introduced  from  the  Cdtic 
language  of  the  native  inhabitants  (bee,  iieue  from  the  Celtic 
words  givtn  by  Latin  writers  as  beuus,  teuca),  but  the  number 
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adopted  ftom  the  bnpiage  o^  the  Tetttook  codqucrois  of  Omul 
b  lai^c  iptefre^werra'f  laid^laidk;  chdisir^kausjan).  The 
words  were  impoTted  at  different  periods  of  the  Teutonic  supre- 
macy, and  consequently  show  chronological  differences  in  their 
touiMis  (A«ir»Aa(<M;  frangais '^  Jrankishr,  icremse '^  krebiz; 
tchine^skina).  Small  separate  importations  of  Teutonic  words 
resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  settlement  in  France,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Low  German  nations  on  the 
North  Sm  (/n><r-i  Norse  kripa;  dta^/e« Dutch  sloop\  csl- 
Old  English  aM).  In  the  meantime,  as  Latin  (with  considerable 
aUerations  in  pronundationi  vocabulary,  &c)  continued  in 
literary,  official  and  ecclesiastical  use,  the, popular  language 
borrowed  from  time- to  time  various  more  or  less  altered  classical 
Latin  words;  and  when  the  popular  language  came  to  be  used 
in  literature,  especially  in  that  of  the  church,  these  importations 
largdy  increased  {virginitd  ^EajIsJIU  "  virginUdUm;  imagend 
Alexis  ^^mdCtncffh-Hhe  popular  forms  would  probably  have  been 
wtrgpdei,  emain).  At  the  Renaissance  they  became  very  abundant, 
and  have  continued  since,  stiffing  to  some  extent  the  develop- 
mental power  of  the  language.  Imported  words,  whether 
Teutonic,  chissirsl  Latin  or  other,  often  receive  some  modifica- 
tion at  their  importation,  and  always  taJce  part  in  all  subsequent 
natural  phonetic  changes  in  the  language  (Early  Old  French 
odMrsarUf  Modem  French  adversaire).  Those  French  words 
which  appear  to  contradict  the  phonetic  laws  were  mostly  intro- 
duced into  the  language  after  the  taking  place  (in  words  already 
existing  in  the  language),  of  the  changes  formulated  by  the  laws 
in  question;  compare  the  late  imported  laique  wit^  the  inherited 
lait  both  from  Latin  laicum.  In  this  and  many  other  cases  the 
language  possesses  two  forms  of  the  same  Latin  word,  one 
descended  from  it,  the  other  borrowed  {meubU  and  mobile  from 
mibUem),  Some  Oriental  and  other  foreign  words  were  brought 
in  by  the  crusaders  {omiral  from  amir)',  in  the  x6th  century, 
wan,  royal  marriages  and  literature  caused  a  large  number 
of  Italian  words  {soldat'^sMaUf;  braver  bravo;  earessef* 
careaare)  to  be  introduced,  and  many  Spanish  ones  (akdve^ 
aloAa;  kdbUr^iiablar).  A  few  words  have  been  furnished  by 
Provencal  (abeiUe,  eadcnas),  and  several  have  been  adopted  from 
other  dialects  into  the  French  of  Paris  {esquiver  Norman  or 
Picard  for  the  Paris-French  eschner).  German  has  contributed 
a.  few  {blocufblockiis;  ckoucrouU*^siirkr1U);  and  recently  a 
considend>le  number  have  been  imported  from  England  (cfrotn, 
canfortatk,  fiirter).  In  Old  French,  new  words  are  freely 
formed  by  derivation,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  compodtion;  in 
Modem  French,  borrowing  from  Latin  or  other  forei^  languages 
it  the  more  usual  course.  Of  the  French  words  now  o^lete 
tome  have  disappeared  because  the  things  they  express  are 
obsolete;  others  have  been  replaced  by  words  of  native  forma- 
tion, and  many  have  been  superseded  by  foreign  words  generally 
of  literary  origin;  of  those  which  survive,  many  have  undergone 
considerable  alteraticms  in  meaning.  A  krge  number  of  Old 
French  words  and  meanings,  now  extinct  in  the  language  of 
Paris,  were  introduced  into  English  after  the  Norman  Conquest; 
and  thoHgh  some  have  perished,  many  have  survived*-j/n[/c 
from  CMd  French  estrif  (Teutonic  5irU)\  quaitU  from  cointe 
icoptUnm};  remember  from  remembrer  (rtmemorOre);  chaflet 
(gflxhnd)  from  ckapeUt  (Modem  French  *'chaplet  of  beads"  )*; 
appoinimetU  (rend^vous)  from  appoinUmerU  (now  "salary" ). 
Many  also  survive  in  other  French  dialects. 

ib)  Dialects.— The  history  of  the  French  language  from  the 
period  of  its  earliest  extant  litcravy  memorials  is  that  of  the 
dialects  composing  it.  But  as  the  pq;>ular  notion  of  a  ^alect 
as  the  ^>cech  of  a  definite  area,  possessing  certain  peculiarities 
confined  to  and  extending  throughout  that  area,  is  iar  from 
correct,  ft  will  be  advisable  to  drop  the  mideading  divisions  into 
"Norman  dialect," 'Tieard  dialect"  and  the  like,  and  take 
instead  each  important  feature  in  the  chronological  order  (as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained)  of  its  development,  pointing  out  roughly 
the  area  in  whidi  ft  exists,  and  its  present  state.  The  local  terms 
used  are  intentionally  vague,  and  it  does  not,  for  instance,  at  all 
follow  that  because  '^Eastern"  and  '^  Western^'  aro  used  to 
denote  the  localities  of  more  than  one  dialectal  feature,  the 


bouBdaiy  line  between  the  two  dtvisioos  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
It  is,  indeed,  because  dialectal  differences  as  they  arise  do  not 
follow  the  same  boundary  lines  (much  less  the  political  divisions 
of  provinces),  but  cross  one  another  to  aoy  extent,  that  to  spnk, 
of  the  dialect  of  a  large  area  as  an  individual  whole»  unless  that 
area  is  cut  dl  by  phj^ical  of  alien  linguistic  boundaries,  creates, 
only  confusion.  Thus  the  C^tral  French  of  Paris,  the  anctttqr 
of  classical  Modem  French,  agrees  with  a  more  southern  form 
of  Romanic  (Limousin,  Auvergpe,  Forez,  Lyonnais,  DaupbinO 
in  having  ts,  not  tsh,  for  Latin  k  (c)  before  i  and  e;tsh,noxJit  for 
h  ic)  before  a;  and  with  the  whole  South  in  having  gu,  not  w, 
for  Teutonic  w;  while  it  belongs  to  the  East  b  having  oi  for 
earlier  «;  and  to  the  West  in  having  I,  not  <»,  for  Latin  a;  and  t, 
not  ej,  from  Latin  i+i.  It  may  be  wdl  to  denote  that  Southern 
Preuch  does  not  correspond  to  southern  Prance,  whose  native 
language  b  Provencal  **  Modem  Frmch  "  means  ordinary 
educated  Parisian  French. 

{c)  PAimafo^.— The  history  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  is, 
to  a  considemble  extent,  that  of  its  inflections,  which,  no  ksa 
than  the  body  o^  a  word,  arc  composed  of  sounds.  This  fact, 
and  the  faa  that  unconscious  changes  are  much  more  redudble 
to  law  than  conscious  ones,  render  the  phonology  of  a  laggwige 
by  far  the  surest  and  widest  foundation  for  its  dialectolocy,  the 
importance  of  the  sound-changes  in  this  respect  depending, 
not  on  their  pronunence,  but  on  the  earliness  of  their  date.  For 
several  centuries  after  the  divergence  between  spoken  and  written. 
Latin,  the  history  of  these  changes  has  to  be  determined  mainly 
by  reasoning,  aided  by  a  little  direct  evidence  in  the  nusspellings 
of  inscriptions  the  semi-popular  forms  in  gbssaries,  and  the 
warnings  of  Latin  grammarians  against  vulgarities.  With  the 
ri!«  of  Romanic  literature  the  materials  for  tracing  the  changes 
become  abundant,  though  as  they  do  not  give  us  the  sounds 
themselves,  but  only  their  written  representations,  much 
difficuhy>and  some  uncertainty,  often  attach  to  dedi^ering  the 
evidence.  Fortunately,  early  Romanic  orthography,  that  of 
Old  French  induded  (for  which  see  next  section),  was  phonetic, 
as  Italian  orthography  still  is;  the  alphabet  was  imperfect,  as 
many  new  sounds  had  to  be  represented  which  were  not  provided 
for  in  the  Rotnan  alphabet  from  which  it  arose,  but  writers  aimed 
at  representing  the  sounds  they  uttered,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  of  letters  for  each  word,  however  they  pronounced  it. 

The  characteristics  of  French  as  distinguished  from  the  allieti 
languages  and  from  Latin,  and  the  relations  of  its  souikIs,  in- 
flections and  syntax  to  those  of  the  last-named  language,  bdong 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  Romanic  languages.  It  wUl  be  well, 
however,  to  mention  here  some  of  the  features  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  dosdy  related  Provencal,  and  some  in  winch  it  diners. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  been  pdnted  out  that  the  two 
languages  glide  insensibly  into  one  another,  there  bdng  a  bdt 
of  dialects  which  possess  some  of  the  features  of  each.  French 
and  Provencal  of  the  zoth  century—the  earliest  date  at  which 
documents  exist  in  both — agree  to  a  great  extent  in  the  treatment 
of  Latin  final  consonants  and  the  vowels  preceding  them,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  inflections  (numerous  French 
examples  occur  in  this  section),  (i)  They  reject  all  vowels, . 
except  a,  of  Latin  final  (unaccented)  syllables,  unless  preceded 
by  certain  consonant  combinations  or  followed  by  nt  (here, 
as  elsewhere,  certain  exceptions  cannot  be  noticed);  (2)  they  do 
not  reject  o  similarly  situated;  (3)  they  reject  final  (unaccented) 
m\  (4)  they  retain  final  $.  Frendi  and  Northern  Provcocal 
also  agree  in  dianglng  Li^tin  41  from  a  labSo-guttural  to  a  labio- 
palatal  vowd;  the  modem  sound  (C^erman  U)  of  the  accented 
vowd  of  French  /mm,  Provencal  hna,  contrasting  with  that  in 
ItaBan  and  Spanish  luna,  appears  to  have  existed  before  the 
eariiest  extant  documents.  The  final  vowel  laws  generally  apply 
to  the  unaccented  vowd  prcce^g  the  accented  syllable,  if  it  is 
preceded  by  another  syllable,  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant 
— maHn  {mWUlnum),  iorloir  {dormUMum),  With  yowd  dropped^ 
caneioas  XcanwMcixim)^  arwAduref  later  armiure,  now  armttft 
(armOtHram),  with  e-9,  as  explained  below. 

On  the  other  hand,  French  differs  from  Provencal:  (i)  in 
uniformly  preserving  (in  Early  Old  Frendi)  Latin  fioal  /,  wfakb 
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d  s  {^y^comotmm)  following  the  comoMM  eariini  tfl  tccenivd 
•..litir  briim  In  the  12th  crntury  —  lUrlv  Old  Frcodi  ^oh* 
'*tm}.  ntmdtf  iuudtitm),  ottf  {nUum)i  Modern  FnrKh  t}oift, 
*tm4t  kmtl*  Eivl**h  •ofntiimt*  «how*  the  rarticr  form— £/ory,  itud^; 
waBflC^Be»  tkm  Uler  rfwrr  (^9««if«.  Early  Old  Frrftc  h  domrtt, 
d**Airmm\,0ti  f^kwdt).  (14)  The  vocaUntioaof/prrcvdvd  by  •  vowel 
«*1  (( llovvd  b>  A  cunaooant  beconnes  frr<^uent  at  the  end  «  tbc  I3th 
rrnnin  •  "hf^  prccetird  by  open  ♦.  an  a  developed  bef«»re  the  / 
•rtuW  (iMa  •»«•  a  ctMMMMni— nth  rentury  tolte  {sain),  beUet  {b<Ui- 
laiwil.  aitfir  Uaft^rtf);  Modem  French  some*,  bfmUtt  ipmitr.  In 
fAXMUii.  fca&l «/  followed  tiic  fat*  of  U  before  a  comofiant,  becominc 
tt«*  txifAtbooc  ^"t  ^t  in  Nonnan  the  vacaltcatioQ  did  not  tak« 
t*»rr,  ami  the  I  waa  afterward*  reiected — Modern  French  ruisttau, 
M»Sant  («o«rm«y  tusi*  {rinttOum).  EnglUh  words  of  French  origin 
^Mmtumem  thorn  i  before  a  cofwonant,  tM»t  the  seocMl  form  k  w— 
— fcaii  «^^«i^.  maltddre).  WaUff  iCcutitf,  Teutonic  Waidkari): 
iMM#.  Vam;^  jmEtt.  Final  if  ia  kept — veat  (^team,  viuUmm),  m«/ 
f  ftm  n(u{tim).  (15}  In  the  foa  and  centre /i  changes  to  3i.  while 
tii«  Okie*  iO«iH|  b  retained  «  the  north-we»t  and  weM — Norman 
r«»«ai  taCPMl.  f^i»4««i).  ^rrw  (prtftc,  />raarfawi),  19th  centary  Pic^rd. 
t.  .•4*0,  Ac..«<i/<Mi.^o«r.  But  the earlieU(fotb century)  specimens 
«4  !}.<  Utter  i;ruup  of  dialects  have  h — pUitr  (pioyer,  plkAie)  KuUlia, 
m^Ur*ut  {me:'rdti,  tmtUrr*  kabfbat)  Jonah.  PftriUan  di,  whcihir  from 
n  **■  from  OM  French  *•,  M,  became  ha  the  f  5th  century  m^  (si^ellinrs 
•t*h  ««r  «f  ar  aiv  not  uncntwon  w<raw>r  for  wnrcw^  mlHUdrium), 
«•  i  m  tbc  f.Ulawuig,  ia  certaiA  wprda,  k^  now  written  oi^frMm^is, 
t  «««l!r*r,  fr.»m  jr^n^cis  {Jranuis,  francttcmm),  conoutre  (^omutitft, 
r«p*AK«Tr),  where  it  did  not  ander^  the  latter  change  it  u  now  ua 
^  9*m — •*•  ('r<,  ritrm^,  ertnx  {cmts.  trAcrm).  Before  nault  and 
ptiaiji  L  n  (now«>^  wm*  htm  wwM  (aiaa).  «nU«  (ptgttA),  and  tt 
r>«v)wlu«v  fturvivv*  aoUbcuiacd  *•  Modara  Nonaan— 0«em«y 
mr^lj  UUtdi,  tUU^l  with  4.  str  (toir,  sinum)  with  k  English  thowa 
f^-nmShf  ti  (or  ai)  for  nrieinal  ri — itrott  {tstrtii) ,  prty  (preu)]  but 
••  »  witf a1  anrd*  the  later  Partuan  oi — toy  (epi,  frf«Min).7rjrtii  (hyd, 
i^-*rm).  (16)  The  aplitting  of  tha  vowet^aound  from  accented 
L.  *  *  <*  m  mH  m  pg«iiion.  reprcaentcd  ia  Old  Fcend)  by  o  and  m 
if  ^  -r  btl>.  into  M,  a  <b<(are  nauU).  and  ««  (the  latter  at  first  a 
d  'tl^  i<^,  nt'w-tiermin  6),  K  unknown  to  Wcrtem  French  till 
tw  tJih  crMary.  and  it  not  Krneral  in  the  east.  The  sound  in  nth 
trMarv  S'xmaa  waamuch  ncar«rtO«<Mod»m  FrefH;h#«)  than  to  ^ 
V  miccn.  Frrncb  ^>,  as  the  words  bormawd  by  English  show  sm  (at 
iett  MDtirn  «,  aitrrT»jrd«  on  or  #w).  never  M;  ^t  was  protolily 
«iise  «,  «•  Mo'lt-rn  Norman  shows  the  samo  splitting  of  the 
MM  Pansian.  Kxamples  ar« — EaHy  Old  French  nfdir  or 
(iMissawl.  aMMor  Mam  (N4S«m),;lsror/fifr  (/rdrem):  Modern, 
frrach  /pmta*.  luym.  Jlf>*r:  Mutlern  Ouermcy  |#afr  (jpMiJW.  gaAiai). 
•  '^.fUemr  Mu Urn  Vn  jrd  alvi  shows  a.  wKkTi  is  tbe rreular  suund 
hr*  r»  f — fi"*** ,  tml  M'»<1rrn  burv'ttndian  often  keeps  the  orit;inal 
iAl  French  *— ••  (•**•«.  t«**»'  t  ri^li*A  shows  almost  al»j>s  uu — 
t^'mm,  aasra.  >f»u<r  (Lariy  Middle  Knalish  f^«*#.  aaa,  ffwr):  but 
«/■«'«  wit b  4m  i«<^>«.  ar/Mirm).  117;  1  be  Wim  uf  the  a  (or  w)  of  ^ 
da'-    'r   <n  ih«  fntl  t*<  the  liih  ctntury — Old  Knnch  ^^tMift  (^^riam), 

rrr    ^\f-L\tt)  »»th  ^  "Hp.  M<«U.rn  Frtrw  h  (pt^rt,  quAtUr  %iith  flu  •■ 
It)   WiaJkMO  the  w  is  pre^rNrd — foitAr  (quart),  iuUler',     as  is 
tte  '.M*  «  English — fa4/r,  qmti.    The  w  of  fv  seems  to  have  been 
L    '  r«tfa«T  CAxltrf,  Lnghsh  having  simple  f — fdf#  <fa£5.  older  gaage. 
i^Ji;.  (uttt  I^Miir.  Teutonic  ulia).     (khj  The  ( hange  of 
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,  fcth  .ngn  to  toM  did  ru*t  tdkc  pUte  till  aflrr  the  l^ih  <rnturv'. 
konfts  aa  Any^m  (And^c^pvm)  a««>nating  in  the  Rri^jnd  un 
'•I  if4*ifwsfj    and  did  fwl  occur  m  pKardy,  where  *n  he*4me  aw 
«.  'r    11  iJUW  i^MJ,  i^i  i(9us,  cnildt)  coirxridiag  with  taui  from 

•  •      *  ^^Jt.  i3JiJ^'  ,    Kn^liih  k(t  [I*  oa  duticKt  from  Htf  -  tuui^  for 

•  .•  'M  fUm  Frrii' h  r»'ilir.  wVLt/om).  JtiJ/r  {foitJrr,  ;i/iJ.5r/(.  (igi 
'•*  f  Ks^"*  *J  tl»r  diphth<mg  »J  to  smf-lr  /  if  *vr<  ixt!v  An^I-v  N'orrrun, 
4N  4  tel  (  rrfv  li  ul  the  tiKttinent  their  M<untis  nrvrr  rh\me,  in  thjt 

•  4  F  '^'ji^i  ibcy  om.tAntl^  Uo.  and  i^itli4h  wtir<l«  show.  wHh  rare 
*«.  't  ••    .•»,  ihr  »»-n(Jc  vu9'\—/trrte  UK  !  |-rrn<,h  /i/^i.  fcrut).  chief 

.Am^  .  iJf^W).  Miib  sr«ar;  but  pumntft  (pcn%*r.  pcnannm).  At  thr 
t*f«Aatju  of  the  BKxIcrn  period.  Parisian  dropped  tha  «  iiif  se  when 
►»»  !•!  b>  tk  Of  j  -7*ktf,  a^/fty  (Lrtd  Frrnch  abrffwr,  abbff9tirf)\ 
•:«  •V'^trkirpi  in^crUs)  leiarr taioed^;^  {fetmmi,ptH*(f%«tiUm) 
M  aUtri,%0rrn*€ymMiOMt4A{ttrtk—a^'rtJt»er{appt«chtr/§dpropt^«). 
.1  Sonta  *d  the  MiMlcrn  Freoth  cF^anfe^  have  fownd  thetr  phues 
m'-y*  94^^  Q*c»;  thv«a  remaiaing  to  be  aoticvd  are  so  rvrem  thst 
I  i^UJk  caaiaplcs  of  the  okler  forms  are  tupcrfluoua.  In  the  iMh 
m^ttfy  iW  diphthanf  oa  changed  to  a«  and  then  to  4.  its  prv^wnt 
a...*^  reodcrtag,  (ur  iasCaace,  wsaaa  (Old  French  aso^.  maJ*i) 
»'  t»^  auk  mmli  (maja^j.  The  aa  of  aaa  anderwvat  the  same 
cWage,  but  tt*  *  was  uill  sounded  as  a  (thr  <  of  far);  in  the  nrst 
cr-tarr  lh»  waa  dropped,  makii^  anmr  tiHd  Frmrk  t>«r/j.  mUU*%) 
•it 'tm  mi  witb  aaa«  (aaJj,  coMs).  (>il  A  aawe  general  and  very 
■w^r*  Lsna  ckaagc  baiaa  OMKb  aarrirr  than  the  btt ;  this  is  thr  Iom 
atf  auarv  fcaal  cooaooanta.  la  E^Hy  Otd  ftmcb  every  rnfMnnant 
w*«  fietmMiacad  aa  wntten;  by  def  met  many  ci  ihrsn  f1tvs{>prirrd 
a*A  a  ftJlaawd  by  aaoiher  rtmsnruni.  wbrther  in  itw  Mmr  wmd  'in 
wS  h  r««  they  ware  cearrallv  f^imitrd  in  wnitnf)  or  ta  a  f'>n  minf 
a  Ttws  was  the  staia  of  thmcs  la  the  iftth  century:  th*Mr  6r  il 
<-•»  aaats  whM.b  are  ussially  sikat  tn  Modem  French  were  a*))! 
wwtttkd.  4  before  a  vowel  or  at  the  end  c4  a  sentence  or  a  iim- 
bai  jr— rally  SM  slaaahaea.     Tbos  a  larfa  aambtr  of 


Frtack  words  Im4  two  fonm;  tbe  OM  FrMwh/orf  appeared  aa  fbr 

(though  still  written  /erf)  before  a  consonant,  fort  eiar where.    At  a 

utcf  period  final  consonants  were  lost   (with  certain  exceptions) 

when  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  line  of  poetry; 

but  they  are  generally  kept  when  followed  by  a  word  beginning 

wkh  a  voweL    (22)  A  still  later  change  b  the  general  toss  of  the 

vowel  (writtea  «)  of  anacccoted  final  svUablea:  this  vowel  preserved 

in  the  i6th  century  the  sound  a.  whicn  it  had  in  Ea/lv  Old  French. 

In  later  Anclo-Norman  final  a  (like  every  other  sound)  was  treated 

exactly  aa  the  same  sound  in  Middle  English :  that  is.  it  came  to  be 

omitted  or  letatned  at  pleaiure.  ainl  in  the  15th  ceatary  disappeared. 

lo  Old  French  the  loaa  of  final » ia  confined  to  a  few  aror<b  and  forma; 

the  loth  century  «avr«ef  {scpibai  for  saptibat)  became  in  the  nth 

taveit,  and  or*  (ad  k^am),  «m  (iUam)  develop  the  abbreviated  or,  H. 

In  the  15th  century  #  before  a  vowd  generally  disappears — mUr.  Old 

French  m*ar  (aulMram);    aad  in  the  I6th.  thouKh  still  written,  a 

after  an  unaccented  vowd.  and  in  the  sylbble  ent  after  a  vowd. 

does  the  same — traiimteni.  Old   French  vrdieawal   (e^tfcd  aiea/«); 

vcxfient  two  syllables,  as  now  {opaUnt),  in  Old  French  three  syllables 

(as  kahihMni).  These  phenomena  occur  mtich  earlier  in  the  anglicized 

French  of  England— 13th  ceatary  atotynt  (Old  French  oteiefii).   But 

the  universal  loaa  of  final  «,  which  has  clipped  a  syllable  from  half 

the  French  vocabulary,  did  not  take  pU<.e  till  the  18th  century,  after 

the  general  loss  of  final  consonants;    fort  and  forU,  di<ttiniiui>hed 

at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  line  in  the  I6th  century  as  fbrt  and  /dffa, 

remain  distinguished,  bot  as  fbr  and  fdrt,    Ihe  metre  of  poetry  is 

still  constructed  on  the  obsolete  pronuitciation.  which  is  even  revived 

in  sinsinf :     "  dltes.  la  jeune  belle,"  actually  four  sylUhlr*   {iU, 

ta  zk<m  Ml),  is  contidered  as  seven,  filtctl  with  music  art oMlingly, 

and  sung  to  fit  the  music  {dttt,  la  tk<m»  bUf).    (73)  In  Old  Fri'm  n. 

aa  ia  the  other  Romanic  languages,  the  stress  (f<irce,  acrrnt )  is  on  the 

s\'lUble  which  was  acccntiKl  ia  Latin;    compare  the  tn-atmeat  of 

the  accented  and  uiucccnted  vowels  in  hiro,  amds,  giving  Urt, 

ifimr,  and  in  (a/rdiKM,  aiad/u,  giving /arin.om^;.  the  accented  \uweU 

being  those  which  rhyme  or  a»«onate.    At  prevnt.  stiess  in  French 

is  much  less  marited  than  in  English,  German  or  Italian,  and  is  to  a 

certain  extent  variable;  which  is  partly  the  reasua  why  roo»t  native 

French  scholars  find  no  dilhculiy  In  ouintaining  that  the  Mress  ia 

livififf  Modem  Frrnch  b  on  the  same  s>llal)te  as  in  Old  French. 

The  lact  that  atms  in  the  French  of  to-day  is  independent  of  length 

(quantity)  aad  pitch  (tone)  hugely  aids  tne  coafuston*.    for  though 

the  final  and  originally  accented  syllable  (not  couotmg  the  bleat  « 

aa  a  syllable)  b  now  generally  pronounced  with  less  force,  it  very 

often  has  a  long  vowel  with  raided  pitch.    In  actual  pronuncbtion 

the  chief  stress  w  usually  on  the  fir*^t  ryllahle  (count mf;  according 

to  the  sounds,  not  the  spdUng).  twt  in  many  poiyfylUbh^  it  is  on 

the  last  but  one;     thua  in  Mutton  the  accented  (strong)  aylUble 

cau,  in  onu.tpn  it  U  ca.     Poetry  b  stUI  written  according  to  the 

oricinal  pbte  of  the  strrM;     the  rh>me->>llaMes  of  Utrton.  atmtt 

are  still  refc  and  mtt.  which  when  set  to  rou*ic  receive  an  accrntcd 

(strong)  note,  and  are  sung  actordingly.  though  in  speech  the  ia 

and  at  grncnUy  have  the  principal  stress.     In  reading  poetry,  aa 

tfi'tin^u.  1  r<l  ff'tn  tinging,  the  miKicrn  prunuiKiatiofi  m  us<d.  both 

as  to  the  1  ss  (jf  thr  final  'and  the  df^pla*  imcnt  of  the  stnss,  the 

result   being   that   the  theoretical   metre   in   which   the   fxxtry   b 

written  disatTpf.irs.      (ix)   In  certain  caaes  accented  vow<ls  were 

U-ngthcncd  in  Old  I-renth.  as  before  a  K;«t  $',   tbia  waa  tiulKated  in 

the  I6(h  (rniury  by  a  cir(.umHcx-fr«Vc,  Old  French  6<j^r  {keitiam), 

Smt.  Olif  Krcnrh  anffte  {cnxmd).    The  wmc  octtirred  in  the  plural  of 

many  nouns,  where  a  conv>n.int  was  I'ki  Nfore  the  s  (»f  th<  flci  'i-in; 

thus  singular  ciK  snth  short  vowel,  plur  it  tot  with  lon^     1  he  plural 

C0t,  though  sptlt  ti'fj  intKad  of  iS  («Aoo>,  is  still  tfimrtiines  to  be 

hrord.  but.  fike  othir  similar  ones,  b  gtnsrally  rcla^htoncd  alter 

the   »in^ular.   I«r.  on  ing  kck.      In  pres*  nl    1  f«  n.  h.  esLcit    where  a 

OiflerrfMeof  rju.iltty  ha»  resulted,  as  m  «.*.'/  (Old  f  r«  mh  (<>  !*,  a.  'Um) 

with  a  ond  ioii*  (*>t«l  French  tote),  with  *,  sh<>rt  and  long  vo«rlt 

fcncrativ  run  to^^uher,  quantity  l>eing  nuw  \arul4e  and  iinccrlain. 
lut  at  tne  iKi^it.inii^  •>(  this  «.<  ntLir>   the  I,«fly  Modern  dtsttasli 
appear  to  ha\c  l»ccn  gcncnfly  pn.j<rAed. 


(d)  OrtMofrapky.— -The  history  of  French  spelling  b  ba^ed  on 
that  of  Frcnt  h  sounds;  as  already  stated,  the  former  (a|>arl 
froTO  a  few  Uatm  tn\  in  the  earliest  documiuts)  for  w\tral 
crniurie<  faith(uI1>  fullowcd  the  Utter.  When  the  |M>pulaT  Laim 
of  Gaulwastirst  writ  ten.  its  sounds  were  reprevnted  b)  tbc  Ictttr« 
of  the  Roman  alphabet;  but  these  were  cmtJoyed,  iu>t  in  ihc 
values  they  hul  in  the  time  of  Caciai,  but  in  those  ibey  had  ac- 
quired rn  cotuequrncc  of  the  phonetic  changis  that  bad  mraniime 
taken  place,  llius,  aa  the  Latin  sound  a  had  become  fi  (cloac  v) 
and  A  had  bcctmie  y  (Frenr h  a,  (icrm.in  u\  the  letter  a  was  u^cd 
•ometimri  to  denote  the  w)und  <J,  sonirtimes  the  touod  >.  aa 
Latm  k  (written  <)  had  lieiume  t,M  or  u.  acLurdinx  to  diaUti. 
before  *  and  f,  t  was  u*e<l  to  rrprt^cit  ihti-^e  viunds  aa  well  as 
that  tif  *  The  thief  feaium  of  early  French  ortho^c/aj  hy 
(^spart  from  the  sjv-ia'ii'  cs  of  in!i\i.lual  M.sS.,  es{>ct.iajy  the 
tarbeM)  are  Iberefotv  these.— <  slood  for  I  and  uk  of  U,  d  iot  d 
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tog 


Mimv  JtaMliiNtM).  (jA  Tht  tyMcacilvft  <tf  iW  ■rat  •MqMprtiMi 
ft«»  ar  WM  m  ti^  dngvur  no  final  t,  in  ftccorcknc*  wtcb  iW  final 
\rjmA  U«*— f^vr.  //(^/f.  ^M/«  (/t/<WM.  ^A»f««.  piA^).  Tiw  loroM  an 
fTvfitfRr  attumitaird  to  tHotr  at  the  otKer  conjugationa,  which. 
iiiniat  (mm  Laim  aai, •«. «f»  Itt vp <. «a» «<0 ;  Hadtm  Fnmck  pkun, 
fkmrm.  fitwn,  fckv  p9f4e,  ptfd*$,  pfr4»  (/>fwrfaw,  ^»r^d«.  pmJ^). 
«  la  Old  FfHKh  tht  prMrni  mb|iMctiv«  and  the  i«i  aiag.  pi««. 
M  frnrrany  allow  the  tn4uenor  of  the  i  or  #  of  tbr  Latin  inai.  earn, 
t$  aJ  OM  FfViiHi  aiMrr  or  mmrge  (aMTMl  for  MMrtilur^.  hrffM  w 
kJUiP  (JronaO.  a*^ or  aaarrr  (mtortA  (or  aMrwr).  iMngorCirBf  (iniM). 
^  4itwa>  ihnr  lomu  m«  i»»clkd  under  the  other  pran^  (orma — 
%ijdc#n  Fnoch  awwe  aad  awit/t  foMowing  m/wl  {mtrit  (or  «i#fiiMf ), 
Mnne  and  tfrn*  foUowing  firal  (Imd).  A  few  otf  the  older  forma 
rl  ol  aw  (kmbnm)  and  «•  (talirl)  ooncnaciAc  with 
af«<ha*i«>.  (7)  A  lavettrng  oi  wfakh  inaunota  occur  in  the  i  ttb 
bat  which  k  ik>«  ytt  cooplaia.  ia  that  of  the  aootntcd  And 
mi  aieni-ayUnblta  ci  verba.  In  OM  Frrnch  many  verb- 
mth  •htlttnt  accent  vary  in  accordance  with  phonetic  lawa  ■■ 
Cfiafti4i»rt«  *"*'^  (nwdf*)  have  in  the  preaeat  indicative 

i)»  p9ttt%  (pofokeikhiYt  p^Mittti  (paraaalaaOt  aiai 
(aaiijl.  awrf  (oaia/l,  oaaMU  UnmB**!).  aaica  (aaOlu). 
U ■**■*>.  In  the  6ft  case  the  unaccanted,  ia  the  aecond 
rated  larni  hae  pre%aikd  -  Modern  Freac4i  parU,  pfukf', 
la  aevefal  vtrfba*  *•  iTMf  (laal»r),  the  diMiactioo  b 
M,  «nM.  iwaaeal.  («)  la  Old 
aa  ttaud  «hoMr»  ti  nMcad  dk  i  inm  a  occara  akar  a  palatal 
a  a  coaaonant.  often  mAiI  into  i  with  a  dental) :  the  diph* 
tlHBi  appeal*  in  «vcral  lomu  of  maay  verba  of  the  ttt  Gon< 
r  (■>prr»*Mr,  prttiff}*  mnptt  ^latfiolfr),  Uninr 
rK  midmr  CM/iJArr).  At  the  cloac  oT the  Old  Frcach  fioriod. 
Ml  which  the  acem  end*  in  a  dental  rrpUce  ir  by  thr  « 
%vffta— OU  French  iaifSMV.  aidier,  kittin  (UJtSthy^  %tdut 
I):  Modem  Fnrneh  latsscr,  atd*r,  taiisrt,  %uin,  by  anal<icy 
The  ohJer  forma  tencrally  ramain  in  Picard-^ 
<9>  Iha  addttioa  oTa  to  the  tat  ting.  peoa.  iad. 
of  the  ant  ooatapation  ia  miv  before  the  13th  century, 
hat  la  tiBual  ia  the  lyh:  it  i*  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
'Old  Fraach  dboiU  i€«^nti),  Qim  (am^) ;  Xlodcrn  French 
(to)  la  the  I jth  ceatury  4  \*  occaMoiulty  addod  to  the 
anenpt  thoar  ciMUng  m  r  ( -')  and  ai»  and  to  the  2nd 
a(  i*paentiv«a:  at  tha  doae  o(  the  i6tb  century  thia  become* 
cfee'rala.  aadaamnkto  inperfccuand  cooditionaU  m  e*r«fter  the 
laa  af  thrir  tf.  U  apptarv  i#  be  due  to  the  induence  of  the  3nd  prr». 
Fraadi  arad  [9fn44  and  aradc).  mUok  i^mdikam),  parti 
iMi|  Uatal);  Modara  Fianch  w«d<.  awiiiiin.  PjirtUt  '««<; 
UriaAiiacaruincaae*beco«cadMip«j.  (ii)TheiMana 
of  tha  ana.  aubj..  ahich  in  Old  French  ai«re  generally 
ta  thote  al  the  indicative,  graduaUy  uWe  an  1  before  them, 
b  tke  rule  alter  the  l6th  century— Old  French  ptt4smi  {per- 
iPmdittt) ;  Modem  French  ptrdimu,  prrdtet,  nppar* 
of  the  uBp.  ind.  <iaj  The  kwain  Lau  Old  French 
UK  Ac^  when  praceding  anothar  coowMunt.  cauaed  roaav 
ID  have  in  rvaUty  (thougn  often  concaalcd  by  onhograpby) 

I  liaiai  of  mflection— one  without  termination,  the  other  with. 

Thaa  ta  tha  I4ch  cantury  the  ^ad  ting,  praa,  iad.  dcft  idcrmU)  and 
Iha  jad  4mi  uimrnU)  w«fc  <iiuingui»hcU  a*  ddrt  and  ^rt  when  before 
A  «wv«A.  ^  4*e*  aad  d^t  at  the  end  of  a  aenicoce  or  line  of  poetry, 
baa  can  logeihet  aa  4<>f  when  foUvMcd  by  a  ccmkjcuoL  Stiu  Uter. 
te  Itaaof  |Im  fiaal  onnionaat  when  not  CoUowcd  by  a  vowel  fgrtber 
ni*Matf  ihn  cnaia  ia  which  the  hynu  were  di*tingui*hcd.  w  that 
tte  aetnal  Ffaach  aonugntioo  u  conudcraUy  aimplcr  than  U  shown 
hy  iW  caManLary  fpellinca,  rjicrpt  «hcn.  in  cooaequencc  of  an  im- 
'  jalv  fuUawuig  vo^cT  tha  old  tcrminationt  octaMcmall^f  appear. 
her*  the  «mu)uity  ta  to  a  conudrrAttr  extent  anifi<L4t  or 
awaa  of  the  loamioaa  beto«  Jur  to  analogy,  and  the  popular 
oftna  omitting  the  traditional  ct>ntunant  or  inwrtlng  a 


eatoaa.    (i|)  Thekubaequent  iroenlluMof  r  •'tnunacccniad 
a^Rablca  haa  atiU  further  reduced  the  indcxttont.  but 


not  the 


Aataaiivc  forma    p*r4  iptrdtf)  and  ^^rdr  {p*t4ai)  being  generaTly 
aaingiinhirl  an  ^  nod  phd^  aad  baton  a  wisl  an  ptH  and 


(a.)  Ja&Ma/w<«.~^}  In  Elarty  Old  f>  rench  (as  in  Proveticnl)  them 
are  rwa  main  dcclcnaioDt,  th^  ma«cuKnr  and  the  femhitm;  with  a 
lew  rare^ioaa  the  former  diringutahaa  nomlantlva  and  accaaawva 
•a  feach  aaartmra,  tha  lattnr  ia  antl»r.    The  anai.  and  nno.  iteg. 

^^^B^B  ^^BV^hv    B^W^w a    ^^^^^^^to    Han^av^^^PH^n^v^aA    ^^w    %a^n^^^v    a^V     wiwv     v^^a^'aw    ^aw^^y    %^v    ^wa^A 

daelcMion.  the  aam.  piur.  to  that  of  the  Jod  dedenkion.  The  ting. 
inL  uMieapond<  to  the  nom.  and  arc.  01  the  Lurin  ttt  dechnaon. 
•r  la  tae  acr  of  the  jfd :  the  plur.  fern,  tn  the  aca  of  iha  mt  dadea* 
«n»  or  an  the  nam.  aa^  ana.  of  tha  jfd.  ThM  omac.  fart  (liani«). 
km  i^0*H  «•»  (lii^ai),  Mma  ikurtana);  4af  ifaaef),  jaraa  QohM 
\m  •^h>(  At^«  (Aoarli).  fareaj  (toif»«/ij ;  but  fam.  only  «U  (4la  and 
AbbX  lar  Qtirrwh  tits  {UAi).  Jt^ft  (^&rit  nom.  and  acr  ).  Ahoot 
Aa  aad  of  tne  nth  ONitnry  feaimiaca  aot  iaihta  la  «■>»  tahr.  by 
a^a«v  af  tha  aHtataaa^  «  m  the  aom.  aing.,  iliaa  jiillnf  iihing 
■L  Jttn  liwa  ace.  /«r>  A  cantmy  later,  mnacubnaa  without  1 
•ha  aoflL  ting,  take  ihi*  conwnant  by  analogy  of  the  other  matcu- 
trtt  at  nom.  timiUr  to  Atrr.     in  Anglo-Norman  tha 


temporancout  Englith.  In  contlnrntal  Frcacfithc  dedrn^von^syatem 
was  preterved  much  longer,  and  did  not  break  np  tiU  the  141% 
eentury.  fhoi^  ncc  fornia  am  nrratannally  aobaaitated  for  non^ 
(laaely  aoai.  tor  ace.)  belort  that  dau.  ft  aaaat  he  noticoc^  however, 
that  in  the  current  language  the  a'duction  of  the  declension  to  one 
case  (generally  the  arruta!i\T)  per  number  appears  much  earlier 


than  m  the  language  of  titeratvrr  proper  and  paietry:  Froittnrt,  for 
imtance,  c  i^ao,  in  hitjwackal  worha  ia  amek  man  caaeful  of  the 
dadenainn  than  ia  hia  Chfoniclna.    In  tha  isthorntury  the  ntuttem 
aytiem  of  one  case  ia  iuUy  established :  the  form  kept  is  i ' 
always  the  accu«ati%-^  (ting,  without  1.  plural  with  f),  but  in 
wurdft,  mch  as/i/r  (/Vrai).  stnr  (Mrwr).  pastft  (paster),  and  In 


almuat 
a  few 

name*  «uch  aa'CM^ffs,  Cities*  Ac^  of ^  laed  aa  vgcanve  (therefanr 
trith  the  farm  of  anal) :  |^  noai.  aurvivat  ia  the  ting.  Qcrationally 
both  forma  exist,  in  differrnt  aentea — iiVr  (uaiaf)  and  stigtuuf 
{unidrem),  en  (howU)  and  kommt  (komhum).  (3)  Latin  neuters  ane 
gmcralty  masculine  In  Old  Frvnch.  and  inflrclcd  actoading  to  their 
analogy,  as  fiHs  U9Hm$  for  caWma  iMNn.),  ctef  {cetlMm  met.),  eid  (jcmali 
ior  cadh  nom.).  rMr  (nr0s  for  catfto  acc.h  but  ia  aame  caara  the 
form  of  the  Latin  neuter  b  peearrvcd,  «•  in  car#,  now  efptt  Lai. 
cerpws;  lens,  now  temps,  Lat.  tempms.  Many  neutcta  loae  thnir 
singular  form  and  treat  the  pltiral  as  a  feminine  tingnlar,  as  ia  the 
rrUtcd  languaget  mmwiU*  {m}rdMta).ffwiU*  (JeHa),  But  ia  a  low 
the  neuter  phiral  terminatinn  la  uacd,  aa  in  Italian,  In  its 

its 


ea  ety- 


primitive  acnif  rafrr  (rorra,  which  exitta  aa  well  as  rarrl).  Pm 
\CmL  frk):  Modem  French  tkars.  Pains.  (3)  In  Old  Freaeh  the 
inflcctionat  t  often  caotes  phonetic  changes  In  the  atera!  thus  palatal 
/  before  t  tnkea  I  after  H,  and  becnmea  dental  I.  swhich  afterwards 
changes  to  a  or  dnma  JU  {Winmmndtttti)  vkh  pnlatal  l,fiU  {plims 
MdfUi*s}.  a!  tenniftis  Jfs.  with  w^ts  <pnaervedia  EngUali  >t/s). 
and  then  iff.  at  now  («ric  /l/i).  Manv  rnniowaact  brfofv  s,  as  fhe 
f  of  fit,  dbappcar.  and  /  ta  vocaliaed  '  ei/  (tirain),  am/  {mmlmm), 
nnmtnat  \tc  ting,  and  ace.  ptor.  9is,  mMut  (eanfiar  mmlh.  Theae  forau 
of  tbe  pinral  are  fvtahiea  In  the  f6ih  eentary.  thaugh  often 
mologicany  apelt  srith  the  conianant  of  the  sIngnUr.  aa  in 
pronounced  vti;  bat  in  Late  Modem  Fivnch  many  of  the 
appear,  vr/r.  with  /  toanded  at  in  the  aingubr.  bring  the  plutal 
of  vtf.  toff  (formerly  totor)  thnt  af  tof.  In  aMny  words,  aa  chaai 
Ic&miis)  and  t^mpt  (Mmpit)  with  tHent  I  and  ^  (Old  Fieach  dkanf 
in  both  oases).  nMas  |Old  Prrarh  aiafr,  aing.  ntaO.  pwaa  (aratfs, 
OM  French  aft.  ting,  ai/)  the  old  chaage  in  the  ttcai  n  fccpc  Soaaa- 
timcs.  as  in  citkM  (rar/#*)  and  tiets.  the  oM  traditional  and  the  modem 
analogiral  forma  coeftitt.  arlih  different  ateanlnga.  (4)  Tha  modem 
loat  of  fhinl  r  U^mM  when  kppc  aa  a  baforv  n  towel)  haa  aarioutly 
modified  th*  Fivncn  declension,  the  ainguUra  /hrf  (/dr)  and  forte 
iji^)  being  frneraUy  undistinguiahnble  from  their  plarala /nrli  aad 
foHtt.  The  tubtaouem  teta  of  » In  finab  haa  not  nffcrtcd  the  wtotion 
betwren  ting,  and  plar.  farmt;  bat  with  the  fnt^urnt  roceiniag  of 
the  plural  forma  on  the  aingalaf  pteaent  Madam  French  haa  very 
often  ao  distiartloB  betwaaa  aiag.  aad  plar.  except  before  a  voaai. 


Sach  pJumlt  aa  maa*  have  aKraya  been  distinct  from  their  aingubr 
mo/:  in  those  whom  aingubr  cada  in  t  there  never  sraa  any  ch»> 
tinction,  Old  FViach  im  (nom  apdc  ibc«)  conaaponrtii^  to  laftma, 

(iil.)  A4}^ttkm,'^^)  The  larnianitoiii  af  *acma  aad  aamban 
of  adiactivta  ara  the  laaw  aa  thorn  of  aubatantiws,  nnd  art  laanml 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Tha  famintaa  gaat  rally  lahes  ao  «  if 
the  mate,  haa  nana,  and  If  theie  b  no  diatiactina  ui  Latin— fcm. 
ting.  foH  Umrtm),  |raaf  (<madrat>,  fam.  plar.  /tra  {term),  graaa 
(iMNdffi).  hke  the  ace.  amao.  Cavtaia  adiactlvia  of  thia  clasa.  ai^ 
among  tbem  all  the  ad)acti^na  foratad  snth  the  Latta  tafha  •eaM. 
ubt  rrgubrly,  evea  In  tha  oldcat  Frrach.  the  itimiaiai  ending  e,  hi 
fremmpai  a  (cMM«eif,  fern,  aeafleur}  ceaiiaaa,  fem.  atniieaay. 
Ta  thaa*  aattt  aot  he  addtd  d^ar  (Mod.  Fr.  daft,  dem),  feai.  daw*, 
whkh  probably  cwati  from  a  Low  Latin  dafrraf.  ddlna.  la  the 
nth  caatury  aoate  other  femlninm.  ongiaaily  without  e,  bcgia  m 
Normaa  to  tabt  thb  tanaiaatiua  jmrnit  (in  a  faminute  astananca 
In  the  Abaia).  phir.  Madaf ;  hat  other  daibcta  arnrraUy  pcewraa 
the  orklaal  farm  tth  the  14th  ca alary,  la  tha  16th  ceatury  the  a  b 
gaaaraf  la  the  feaiialae.  aad  b  aaw  anittmal.  aacept  in  n  few  ea- 
iiiaiaMni  giaarf'Bi^fsilth  iriaaiBmaiwiauapha.graadaai.ariirmil. 
Mhat  foytaa  (i<*rif  rtaiils).  aad  atoat  adverba  from  adjectivef  ia 
•aaf.  eat  aaawawraf  (nwnaair  for  •^air  mtair^  anraiatra/  (tetemte 
menu),  (t)  Several  ad)actiyet  hai«  ia  Modem  French  replaced  (Im 
mate,  hy  the  famiaiaa  Ola  Frcach  maac  rati  (ngWaw).  fem.  resdt 
(Kgida«):  Madam  FrvachnHdr  for  both  ^adtfii  CS)  UOM  Fiaach 
aeveml  Latia  aimpfe  eeatparativca  are  pteter>nad  maiig  Lmej^ttm), 
ooai.  euer*  (ttabr) .-  fraiiaaf  (aiaadi^Km).  nom.  fraindw  ((readier) , 
only  a  few  of  theae  now  turvfve-ptrt  (pe^er),  mesHemr  (asrfttrrmj. 
wHh  theb  adveihml  aartan  pis  (Mai),  attaaa  (aatfrnt).  Tha  few 
aiai^  mpetbaivea  foaad  ia  OM  Fietich.  aa  maratt  (at«a«maai). 
fetme  (pesstams),  preteme  ipremmmm).  Aafacme  (nfhitmsma).  thu 
last  oaa  being  rkarty  a  Htemry  word,  afe  naw  aatinct.  iukI.  when 
they  euMad.  had  hnriHy  tha  aim  aiag  af  a  auperlaitve.  (a)  The 
Iota  af  amay  nnal  naataaaaM  whaa  aot  bafom  voweb,  and 
af  fiaal  «.  have  greatly  aflectad  the  d^tlactioa 


between  tha  aiase.  and  leai.  af  ad|ectivaa  Jmi  and  ferte  aar  atiU 
ditriaaabhad  aa/#  msAJiH,  bat  aatar  (amdram)  aad  amir*  (ttMmai), 
aiUh  di^  #toiaWaaitM  aad  mm^Ut  Mva  rwa  M^Nhmk 


uul  ik  (i^  (k);  <  foe  f  Mod  «;  (  f<ir  (  and  lU;  *  ma  olten' 

wriilsn  in  wonb  of  Latin  origin  irhere  not  aouixlcd;  i  (/)  uood 
ior  I,  y  consonini,  and  r^i  a  for  6  (Anelo->{or[nan  ii)  and  i; 
I  iQi  I  tndi;! loT t  asdlli;ii  (i)  ford  [An^o-Normui  u] ,  y  and 
>;  y  (lare)  for  j;  ■  for  <&  and  li.  Soine  atw  Mundt  taad  alio 
la  be  provided  for:  where  lii  had  to  be  dlitiotulilied  from  non- 
Gnal  fi,  cii^-at  lint,  is  in  ItiUiaii,  denoting  it  before  j  and  (  (M— 
ii  from  fif)— wa>  used  foe  il;  palatal  1  wu  itpresenied  by  Ut, 
•hjch  wben  final  usually  lott  one  I.  and  after  i  dropped  iia  i; 
palatal  »  by  (R,  ■;  or  hiii,  to  which  i  was  often  pregKcdi  and 
the  new  letter  w,  originally  BU  [n),  and  umetiraa  representing 
merely  »  or  »,  nas  employed  [or  iLc  coDunast-»und  still 
denoted  by  it  in  English.  All  combinaiions  of  vowel-letten 
mpFtsented  dipHtbonga;  thus  ai  denoted  a  fcJlowed  by  i,  on 
dtber  da  or  ^,  Kf  either  H  (Anglo-Nonnan  uO  or  yi,  and  similarly 
with  the  olhcn— n,  tu,  oi,  iii,  u,  u  (and  «).  and  the  triphthong 
iflH.  Silent  IctLen,  except  initial  k  in  Latin  words,  are  very  rare; 
tfaougb  HSS.  copied  from  older  ones  often  retain  letters  whose 
sounds,  though  exisling  in  the  language  of  the  author,  had  dis- 
appealed  f  torn  that  of  the  more  modem  scribe.  The  subsequent 
change)  in  oitbography  are  due  maioiy  to  diangeg  of  soond, 
and  God  their  explanation  la  the  phonology.  Thus,  as  Old 
French  progresses,  j,  having  become  silent  before  voiced  con- 
■onanls,  tndiciles  only  the  lenglli  of  the  preceding  voweli  ( 
before  nasals,  from  the  change  of  i  (nasal  t)  tod(nasaId),repre.- 
tents  J;  c,  from  the  change  of  b  to  s,  lepresenls  i;  qu 
and  gu.  from  the  loss  of  the  v  of  jhe  and  fv,  represent 
k  aai  t  (hard) ;  at,  from  the  change  of  oi  to  ^,  represents  t;  en, 
iron]  the  change  of  iu  and  ^  to  n,  repiesrnts  >i;  ck  and  g,  fiom 
the  change  of  tii  and  Jti  to  ik  tad  tli,  reptanit  ik  and  ik;  n 
■nd  he,  od^naJly  representing  diphthongs,  represent  «e  (German 
Pi ;  r,  from  the  diange  of  U  and  dsun  and  i,  represents  i  and  r. 
The  Den  values  of  some  ol  tbele  lelten  were  af^'ed  Co  words 
not  (Hifdnally  spelt  with  Ihem;  Old  French  k  before  f  and  e 
was  replaced  by  ju  (nespie.  ncsit,  Lalin  efiKB^ni);  Old 
French  u  and  a  for  i,  after  this  sound  had  split  into  m  and  a, 
were  replaced  in  the  latter  caw  by  »  (r™i,  (or  mi  or  rta,  Latin 
ruisum);  i  was  accidentaDy  inserted  to  mark  a  long  vowel 
(paslt,  paic.  Latin  paaidum);  nf  replaced  «  and  m  (n™/,  bw/, 
Latin  iwtBiil  and  nm™);  i  replaced  J  after  J  {na,  wi.  ■<»■■). 
The  use  of  x  far  Goal  a  is  due  to  an  orThographlcaJ  mistake;  the 
MS.  contraction  ol  mi  being  something  bl:e  i  was  at  tut  confused 
with  it  (bu  for  Itui,  xnlis),  and,  its  meam'ug  being  forgotten,  it 
was  tnserted  before  the  i  (ytaz)  whicb  Ibus  meaal  no  nxiie  than 
I,  and  was  uaed  for  it  after  other  vowels  {voix  for  soil,  Tictm). 
Ai  literature  came  to  be  extensively  cultivated,  traditional  as 
distinct  fiom  phonetic  spelling  began  to  be  iiSuentiil;  and  in  the 
I4lh  century,  the  close  o!  the  Old  French  period,  this  influence, 
though  not  ovcipoweiiog.  wosstnag— stronger  than  in  England 
at  that  time.  About  the  ihme  period  there  arose  etymological  as 
distinct  (mm  traditional  spelllbg.  This  practice,  the  altiration 
of  Iradiiional  spelling  by  the  insertion  or  subttituiion  of  letteis 
whicb  occurred  (or  were  supposed  to  occur)  in  the  Latin  (or  sup- 
poaed  Latin)  origiuals  of  the  French  words,  became  very  prevalent 
in  the  three  following  centuries,  when  neb  fonns  as  Jilmar 
idlUrc)  for  dnoir,  /uiiJi  {falsum)  for /aw,  auiew  (audirm, 
supposed  to  be  auik^em)  for  aulair,  peidi  (supposed  to  be  frotn 
^aitifui,  really  from />j>itHni)  ioipWyVcrt  the  rile.  But  besides 
the  etymologicB],  there  was  a  phonetic  school  of  spelling  (Ramus. 
in  ijOi,  for  instance,  writes  iimt,  Hmara — with  cl,  »«i,  and 
[->— for  alnui,  aimmla),  which,  though  unsuccessful  on  Ibe 
whole,  had  soAie  elfecl  in  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  other, 
■0  that  In  the  I7lh  century  most  oi  Ihese  inserted  letters  began  to 
drop;  of  those  which  remiio.  some  tjicint  iot  firmme  oi  fimmt, 
Latin  pkhtma)  have  corrupted  the  pronunciation.  Some  int- 
ponant  reforms— as  the  dropping  of  silent  t,  and  ils  replace- 
ment by  a  circumflex  over  the  vowel  wheo  this  was  long;  the 
frequent  distinction  of  close  and  open  t  by  acute  and  gtav« 
accents;  the  restriction  of  <  and  u  to  the  vowel  sound,  of  >  aiul  e 
10  the  consonant;  and  the  inlroducllon  from  Spain  of  the  cedilla 
to  distinguish  c-r  from  c-i  belore  a,  u  and  o— art  due  to  the 
i«h  century. 
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gsnuned  a  soffidently  independent  htm  to  desttye  to  be  called 
a  new  language.  This,  time  it  is  indeed  impoeeible  exactly  t« 
determine,  and  the  period  at  which  literary  compoeltfons,  as 
dbtingnished  from  mere  conversation,  began  to  employ  the  new 
tongue  is  entirely  unknown.  As  early  as  the  7th  century  the 
Lingua  Romana,  as  distinguished  from  Latin  and  from  Teutonic 
dialects,  is  maitioned,  and  this  Lingua  Romana  would  be  of 
necessity  used  for  purposes  of  clerical  admonition,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  thongh  we  need  not  suppose  that  such 
addresses  had  a  very  h'terary  character.  On  the  other  band, 
the  mention,  at  early  dates,  ol  certain  eantiUHae  or  songs  OMn- 
posed  in  the  vulgar  language  has  served  for  basis  to  a  super- 
stmctore  of  much  ingenious  argument  with  regard  to  the  highly 
interesting  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Chansons  de  Gesle,  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  greatest  literary  developments  of  northern 
French.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  article,  where  speculation  would 
be  out  of  pUce,  to  mention  that  only  two  such  amtUenae  actually 
exBt,  and  that  neither  is  French.  One  of  the  9th  centuty,  the 
"  Lay  of  Saucourt,"  is  in  a  Teutonio  dialect ;  the  other,  the  '*  Song 
of  St  Faron,"  is  of  the  ytb  century,  but  exists  only  in  Latin 
prose,  the  construction  and  st3rle  of  which  present  traca  of  trans- 
lation from  a  poetical  and  vemacidar  original.  As  far 
2J^J|^  as  facts  go,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  written 
■MM  French  language  connst  of  a  few  documents  of  very 
various  character,  ranging  in  date  from  the  9th  to  the 
ixth  century.  The  oldest  gives  us  the  oaths  interchanged  at 
Straasburgin  842  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  German. 
The  next  probably  in  date  and  the  first  in  littf  ary  merit  is  a  short 
song  cdebrating  the  martyrdom  of  St  Eulalia,  which  may  be 
as  old  as  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  is  certainly  not  younger 
than  the  beginning  of  Che  xoth.  Another,  the  Life  of  St  Leger,  in 
240  octosyllabic  lines,  is  dated  by  conjectuK  about  975.  The 
dlscussioa  indeed  of  these  short  and  fragmenury  pieces  is  of 
more  philological  than  literary  interest,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  hMtd  of  French  language.  They  are,  however,  evidence  of 
the  pros^ess  which,  continuing  for  at  least  four  centuries,  built  up 
a  literary  instrument  out  of  the  decomposed  and  rcoonsttucted 
Latin  of  ihe  Roman  conquerors,  blended  with  a  certain  limited 
aunount  of  contributions  from  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  dialects  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  the  Teutonic  speech  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  Orkntal  tongue  of  the  Moors  who  pressed  upwards  from  Spain. 
But  all  these  foreign  elements  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
element  of  Latin;  and  as  Latin  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  so  did  it  also  furnish  the  prindpal 
models  and  helps  to  literary  composition.  The  earliest  French 
versification  is  evidently  inherited  from  tlmt  of  the  Latin  hymns 
ol  the  church,  and  fw  a  certain  time  Latin  <Mriginals  were  followed 
in  the  choice  of  literary  forms.  But  by  the  nth  century  k  is 
tolerably  certain 'that  dramatic  attempts  were  already  being 
made  in  the  vernacular,  that  lyric  poetry  was  largely  cultivated, 
that  laws,  chartecsy  and  such-like  documents  were  written,  and 
that  commentators  and  translators  busied  themselves  with  re- 
ligious subjects  and  texts.  The  most  important  of  the  extant 
documents,  outside  of  the  epics  presently  to  be  noticed,  has  of 
late  been  held  to  be  the  Life  of  Samt  Alexis^  a  poem 
of  6s5  decasyllabic  lines,  arranged  in  five-line  stanzas, 
each  of  one  assonance  or  vowel-rhyme^  which  may  bo 
as  eariy  as  1050.  But  the  most  important  development  of  the 
nth  century,  and  the  one  of  which  we  are  most  certain,  is  that 
of  which  we  have  evidence  remaining  in  the  famous  Chanson  de 
Rdandt  discovered  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  and  first  published 
in  I  §37.  This  poem  rtpresenu  the  first  and  greatest  development 
of  French  literature,  the  chansons  de  geste  (this  form  is  now 
preferred  to  that  with  the  plural  §estes).  The  origin  of  these 
poems  has  been  hotly  debated,  and  it  is  only  recently  that. the 
importance  whidi  they  really  possess  Ins  been  accorded  to  tbem, 
— a  fact  the  less  remarkable  in  that,  until  about  1820,  the  epics 
c4  ancient  France  were  unknown,  or  known  only  through  late 
and  disfigured  prose  versions.  Whether  they  originated  in  the 
north  or  the  south  is  a  question  on  which  there  have  been  more 
than  one  or  two  revoltUions  of  opini<m,  and  will  probably  be 
others  still,  but  which  peed  not  be  dealt  with  here.    We  possess 


in  round  numbers  a  hundred  of  these  chansons.  Three  only  of 
them  are  in  Provencal.  Two  of  these,  Ferabras  and  Beiennet 
^Banstonne,  are  obviously  adaptations  of  French  orifi^als. 
The  third,  Cirarti  de  RoSsitho  (Gerard  de  Roussillon),  is  un- 
doubtedly Provencid,  and  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  originality, ' 
but  its  dialect  w  strongly  tinged  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Langue  d'Od,  and  its  author  seems  to  have  been  a  naHve  of  the 
debatable  bmd  between  the  two  districts.  To  Suppose  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Provencal  original  of  the  hundred 
others  have  perished  seems  gratuitous.  *  It  is  sufficient  to  say ' 
that  the  chanson  de  geste,  as  it  is  now  extant,  is  the  almost 
exclusive  property  of  northern  France.  Nor  is  there  much 
authority  for  a  su|^)osition  that  the  eariy  French  poets  merely 
versified  with  amplifications  the  stories  of  chroniclers.  On  the 
contrary,  chroniclers  draw  largely  from  the  chansons,  and  the 
question  of  priority  between  Roland  and  the  pseudo-Turpin, 
though  a  hard  one  to  determine,  seems  to  resolve  itself  in  favour 
of  the  former.  At  most  we  may  suppose,  with  much  probability, 
that  penonal  and  family  tradition  gave  a  nucleus  for  fit  least 
the  earilest. 

Chans<ms  de  Os5fe.--*'Eariy  French  narrarive  poetry  was 
divided  by  one  of  its  own  writers,  Jean  Bodel,  under  three  headv 
—poems  relating  to  French  history,  poems  relating  to  --^^^ 
ancient  history,  and  poems  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  ^oraif.' 
iMatUr€S  de  Prance,  de  Bretagne,  et  de  Rome).  To  the 
first  only  is  the  term  chansons  de  geste  in  strictness  applicable 
The  definition  of  It  goes  partly  by  form  and  partly  by  matter 
A  chanson  de  geste  must  be  written  in  verses  eft  her  of  ten  or 
twelve  syllables,  the  former  being  the  earlier.  These  verses  have 
a  regular  caesura^  which,  like  the  end  of  a  line,  carries  with  it 
the  licence  of  a  mute  e.  The  lines  are  arranged,  not  in  couplets 
or  in  stansas  of  equal  length,  but  in  hisses  or  tirades,  consisting 
of  any  number  of  linis  from  half  a  do^en  to  some  hundreds. 
These  are,  in  the  earlier  examples  assonanced,— that  is  to  say, 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllables  is  identical,  but  the  con- 
sonants need  not  agree.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  final  words  of  a 
tirade  of  Amis  el  Amiles  (II.  199-306)  are  erbe,  nouvelle,  seiUs,' 
mntvcUes,  traurscnt,  arrestcnt,  guerre,  cortige.  Sometimes  the 
tirade  is  completed  by  a  shorter  line,  and  the  later  chansons  are 
regularly  rhymed.  As  to  the  subject,  a  chanson  dc  geste  must  be 
concerned  with  some  event  which  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be, 
historical  and  French.  The  tendency  of  the  trouv^res  was  con- 
stantly to  affiliate  their  heroes  on  a  particular  geste  or  family' 
The  three  chief  gestes  are  those  of  Chariemagne  himself,  of  Doon 
de  Mayence,  and  of  Oarin  de  Monglane;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  chansons,  notably  those  concerning  the  Lorrainers,  and  the 
remarkable  series  sometimes  called  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne,  and 
dealing  with  ihe  crusades,  which  lie  outside  these  groups.  By 
this  joint  definition  of  form  and  subjea  the  chansons  de  geste 
are  separated  from  the  romances  of  antiquity,  from  the  romances' 
of  the  Roimd  Table,  which  are  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets^ 
and  from  the  romans  d'avcntures  or  later  fictitious  toles/  some  of 
which,  such  as  Brun  de  la  MoHtaigne,  are  written  in  pure  chanson 
form. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  about  the  chansons  de  geste 
is  their  vast  extent.    Their  number,  according  to  the  strictest 
definition,  exceeds  100,  and  the  length  of  each  chanson  voiunf 
varies  from  1000  Knes,  or  thereabouts,  to  20,000  or  ««f 
even  30,00a    The  entire  mass,  including,  it  may  be  ***y***f 
supposed,  the  various  versions  and  extensions  of  each  *       **^  < 
chanson,  is  said  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three  million 
lines;  and  when,  under  the  second  empire,  the  piU)lication  of  tho. 
whole  Carolingian  cycle  was  projected,  it  was  estinmted,  taking 
the  earliest  versions  alone,  at  over  300,000.    The  successive 
developments  of  the  chansons  de  geste  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fortunes  of  Hnon  de  Berdcawt,  one  of  the  most  lively,  varied 
and  romantic  of  the  older  epics,  and  one  which  is  interesting 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare,  Wieland  and  Weber. 
In  the  oldest  form  now  extant,  though  even  this  is  probaLly  not 
the  original,  Huon  consists  of  over  10,000  lines.    A  subsequent 
version  contains  4000  more;  and  lastly,  in  the  14th  century, 
a  later  poet  has  amplified  the  l^end  to  the  extent  of  30^000  HneSb^ 
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When  tUt  point  had  been  reecbed^HtMn  began  to  be  turned  into 
proee,  was  with  many  of  hia  fellows  published  and  republished 
during  the  isth  and  subsequent  centuries,  and  letains,  in  the 
form  oi  a  roughly  printed  chap-book,  the  favour  of  the  countiy 
districts  of  France  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
later  versions  that  the  special  characteristics  of  the  chansons 
de  geste  are  to  be  looked  for.  Of  those  which  we  possess,  one  and 
one  only,  the  Chanson  iU  Roland,  belongs  in  its  present  iorm 
to  the  I  ith  century.  Their  date  of  production  extends,  speaking 
roughly,  from  the  x  ith  to  the  Z4th  century,  their  palmy  dasrs  were 
the  nth  and  the  lath.  After  this  Utter  period  the  Arthurian 
romances,  with  more  complex  attractions,  became  their  rivals, 
and  induced  their  authors  to  make  great  changes  in  their  style 
and  subject  But  for  a  time  they  reigned  supreme,  and  no  better 
insunce  of  their  popularity  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
manuscripts  of  them  exist,  not  merely  in  every  French  dialect, 
but  in  many  cases  in  a  strange  macaronic  jargon  of  mingled 
French  and  Italian.  Two  classes  of  persons  were  concerned  in 
them.  There  was  the  trowke  who  composed  them,  and  the 
fongfeur  who  carried  them  about  in  manuscript  or  in  his  memory 
from  castle  to  castle  amd  sang  themt  Intermixing  frequent  appeals 
to  his  auditory  for  silence,  declarations  of  the  novelty  and  the 
strict  copyright  character  <rf  the  chanson,  revilings  of  rival 
minstrels,  and  frequently  requests  tor  money  in  plain  words. 
Not  a  few  of  the  manuscripts  which  we  now  possess  ai^>ear  to 
have  been  actually  used  by  the  jongleur.  But  the  names  of  the 
authors,  the  trouvdres  who  actually  composed  them,  ore  in  very 
few  cases  known,  those  of  copyists,  continuatoia,  and  mere 
possessors  of  manuscripts  having  been  often  mistaken  for  them. 
The  moral  and  poetical  peculiarities  of  the  older  and  more 
authentic  of  these  chansons  are  strongly  marked,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  strongly  as  some  of  their  encomiasts  have  contended, 
and  as  may  appear  to  a  reader  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  the 
Chanson  de  R<dand,  alone.  In  that  poem,  indeed,  war  and 
religion  s re  the  sole  motives  employed,  and  its  motto  might 
be  two  lines  from  another  of  the  finest  rhansoni  (Aliscans, 
161-163): — 

"  Dtst  k  Bertran  :  *  N'avons  mais  nul  loeir. 
Tant  ke  vivons  alons  paiens  ferir.' 

In  Roland  there  is  no  tove-making  whatever,  and  the  hero's 
betrothed  "  la  belle  Aude  "  appears  only  in  a  casual  gibe  of  her 
brother  OUvcr,  and  in  the  inddent  of  her  sudden  death  at  the 
news  of  Rolaud's  fall.  M.  L6on  Gautier  and  others  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  this  stem  and  masculine  character  was  a 
feature  of  all  the  older  chansons,  and  that  imitation  of  the 
Arthurian  romance  is  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  This 
seems  rather  a  hasty  inference.  In  Amis  et  Amiics^  admittedly 
a  poem  of  old  date,  the  parts  of  Bellicent  and  Lubias  are 
prominent,  and  the  former  is  demonstrative  enough.  In  Aliscans 
the  part  of  theOmntess  Guibourc  is  both  prominent  and  heroic, 
and  is  seconded  by  that  of  Queen  Blancheflor  and  her  daughter 
Aelis.  We  might  also  mention  Oriabel  in  Jonrdans  dt  BUmts 
and  others.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  sex  which  fighu  and 
counsels  plays  the  principal  part,  that  love  adventures  arc  not 
introduced  at  any  great  kngth,  and  that  the  lady  usually  spaces 
her  knight  the  trouble  and  possible  indignities  of  a  long  wooing. 
The  characters  of  a  chanson  of  the  older  style  are  somewhat 
uniform.  There  is  the  hero  who  is  unjustly  suspected  of  guilt  or 
sore  beset  by  Saracens,  the  heroine  who  falls  in  love  with  him, 
the  traitor  who  accuses  him  or  delays  help,  who  b  ahnost  always 
of  the  lineage  of  Ganck>n,  and  whose  ways  form  a  very  curious 
study.  There  are  friendly  paladins  and  snberdinate  traiton; 
there  i^  Charlemagne  (who  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  the 
epic  king  common  to  Arthur  and  Agamemnon,  but  is  not  in  the 
earlier  chanson  the  incapable  and  venal  dotard  which  he  becomes 
in  the  later),  and  with  Charlemagne  generally  the  duke  Naimes 
of  Bavaria,  the  cne  figure  who  is  invariably  wise,  brave,  loyal 
and  generous.  In  a  few  chansons  there  b  to  be  added  to  these  a 
very  interesting  dass  of  personages  who,  though  of  low  birth  or 
condition,  yet  rescue  the  high*born  knights  from  their  enemies. 
Such  are  Ratnoart  in  Aliscans,  Gautier  in  Caydon,  Robastre  in 
Gatrfi€y,  Varecber  in  Mttcakrc    These  iubjects,  uniform  rather 


than  monotooeus,  nrs  handled  with  great  uniformity  if  not 
monotony  of  style.  There  are  constant  repetitions^  and  it  some- 
times seems,  and  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  that  the  text  is  a 
meie  cento  of  different  and  repeated  versions.  But  the  verse  is 
generally  harmonious  and  often  stately.  The  rectment  asson* 
anoes  of  the  endless  tirade  soon  impress  the  ear  with  a  grateful 
music,  and  occasionally,  and  far  more  frequently  than  might  be 
thought,  passages  el  high  poetry,  such  as  the  magnificent  Grant 
dad  par  la  mart  da  RoUant,  appear  to  diversii^  the  course  of  the 
stopy.  The  most  srmsrkaMe  of  the  chansons  are  Roland, 
AUscana,  Carofd  da  RanssiUan,  Amis  a  AmUas,  Raanl  da  Cambrai, 
GarmlaLaharamukdksst(v»aMatqnatr4FUsAyman,LesSaitnes 
(recounting  the  war  of  Chaikinagne  with  Witekind),  and  lastly, 
La  ChaaaKar  au  CyxM,which  is  not  a  single  poem  but  a  series, 
dealing  with  the  eariier  crusades.  The  most  remarkable  ffM^  ir 
that  centring  round  William  of  Orange,  the  historical  or  half 
histocioal  defender  of  the  south  of  France  against  Mahommedas 
invasion.  Almost  «H  the  chansons  of  this  group,  from  the  long> 
known  Alisoamt  to  the  itBcently  printed  Ckangm  da  Willame, 
aie  distinguished  by  an  unwonted  pcrsanaUty.oi  interest,  as  well, 
as  by  an  intensified  dose  of  the  fU)K^  ^^  martial  poetry  which 
pervades  the  whole  dasa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  dianson 
and  one  only,  PUaoanlt,  deals  with  Merovingian  times.  But  the 
chronology,  geography,  and  historic  facts  of  nearly  all  are,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say»  mainly  arbitrary. 

ArUmri^n  Ramaneas.-^Tbt  second  daas  of  early  French  epics 
consbts  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  the  Malitre  de  Brtioina,  the 
eaxDest  known  compositions  of  which  are  at  least  a  oentuiy 
junior  to  the  earliest  chanson  de  geste,  but  which  soon  succeeded 
the  chansons  in  popular  favour,  and  obtained  a  vogue  both  wider 
and  far  more  enduring.  It  b  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  in  form,  style,  subject  and  sentiment  than  b  presented 
by  the  two  dasses.  In  both  the  religious  sentiment  b  prominent, 
but  the  reh'gion  of  the  chansons  te  of  the  simplest,  not  io  sayof  the 
most  savage  diaracter.  To  prey  to  God  ukl  to  kill  hb  enemies 
constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man.  In  the  romances  the  mystical 
/dement  becomes  on  the  contrary  prominent,  and  furnishes,  in 
the  Holy  Grail,  one  of  the  most  important  features.  In  the  Carlo- 
viagian  knight  the  courtesy  and  demen<y  whkh  we  have  learnt 
to  assodate  with  chivalry  are  almost  entirdy  absent.  The 
lanii*  bar  contradicts,  jeen  at,  and  execsates  hb  soverdgn  and 
hb  fellows  with  the  utmost  freedom  He  thinks  nothing  of  striker 
ing  hb  cortoisa  mauUiar  so  that  the  blood  runs  down  hef  ekf  «k^ 
If  a  servant  or  even  «n  equal  offends  him,  be  will  throw  the 
offender  into  the  fine,  knock  hb  brains  out,  or  eet  hb  wbbkem 
ablaze.  The  Arthurian  knight  b  far  more  of  the  modem  model 
in  these  respects.  But  hb  chief  difference  frorii  hb  predecessor* 
is  undoubtedly  in  hb  amorous  devotion  to  hb  bdoved,  who, 
if  not  morally  superior  to  Bellicent,  Floripas,  Esdairmonde,  and 
the  other  Cariovingian  heroines,  bsomewhat  less  forwaiid.  Even^ 
in  minute  detaib  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  TheRMoances 
are  in  octoqdlabic  couplets  or  in  prose,  and  tbdr  language  b 
different  from  that  of  the  chansons,  and  contains  much  fewer  ctf' 
the  usual  epic  repetitions  and  stock  phrases.  A  voluminous  coo* 
troveisy  has  been  hdd  respecting  the  origin  of  these  differences^ 
and  of  the  story  or  stories  which  were  dtetined  to  recdve  such 
remarkable  attention.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  article 
AxTHxnuAN  Legend  for  the  hbtory  of  thb  controversy  and  for 
an  account  of  its  present  state.  Thb  state,  however,  and  all 
subsequent  states,  are  lik^  to  be  rather  dependent  upon  opinion> 
than  upon  actual  knowledge.  Froea  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  historian  of  litetature  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give 
a  oaution  against  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  ^  proven  "  in  such 
matters.  Very  little  in  regard  to  eariy  £tcrature,  except  the 
Ittesary  value  of  the  texts,  b  ever  susceptible  of  proof ;  although 
things  may  be  made  more  or  leas  ^0^1^.  Wbafweareatpresou 
concerned  with,  however,  b  a  body  of  verse  and  prose  composed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  lath  century  and  later.  The  eariiesft 
romances,  the  Sahti  Groal,  the  QuUt  du  Saint  Craal,  Joseph 
d*Arintathie  and  Merlin  bear  the  names  of  Walter  Map  and 
Robert  de  Bornm.  Arlms  and  part  at  least  of  Lancelot  du  Lai 
(the  whole 'of  which  has  been  by  turns  attributed  and  denied  to 
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Walter  M^pV  ^Pt^  bV»«l^«tt'iihkiMyinri^nioi%.-  Tf*Ma* 
came  later,  itui  has  a  stronger  nrftcture  <rf:  Ci^tfr  triicKttori:  *  At 
tbe  same  time  as  Walter  Map,  dr  t  fittfe  Uttt,  CttrMen  ^>r 
ChresUen)  dt  TtoytA  thbew  the  legends  of  the  Rmind  TkhUt 
i&to  octo^'lhbic  verse  of  a  singttbiiy  spirited  and' picturesque 
chancier.  The^chief  poems  attribntW  to  him  are  the  ChetMet 
an  lyon  (Sir  Ewaio  of  Wales),  the  Chtvdlter  tf  16  Ckardk  (one 
of  the  episodes  of  LancdoO,  Eric  et  Enide,  Tnshjn  and  Perchalt. 
These  poeihs.  independently  of  tffaefr  merit,  which  vs  grtat,  hiad 
an  cxten^ve  litenuy  inffuence.  They  were  tran^tM  by  the 
German  inmne^ingers,  WoUnm  von  llscfienbach,-  GoHfTfed  of 
SltasaA}urg,*^  others.  .With  the  rootonces  already  referred 
to,  which  are  n^ostly  hi  prose,  and  which  by  recent  aiithotitite 
bf7e  been^put  \kxtt  than  (he  irerse  tales  whicli  used  td  be  pMl- 
poned  to- them, ' Chretien's  poems  complete;  tKe  early  fonns  of 
the  Arthurian  story;  and  supply  the 'matter  of  if  air  it  la' best 
known  to  Englbh  readers  in  Mabr/s  book,  fordoes  that  bbok, 
though  far  later  than  the  original  forms,  conviy  la  very  false 
impression  6f  the  charactertstics  of  the  ofdfcr  romances.  •  Indeed, 
the  Arthurian  kright,  his  character  and  adventures^  lUe  so  much 
better  known  than  the  heroes  t>f  the  Carloitinghui  chanson  that 
there  b  le^  h^ed  to  dwell  upon  ibem:  They  hid,  hbwevfer, '  ak  liaa 
been  already  pointed  out,  great  influence  'upoa  their  rivals,  and 
their  comparative  fertility  of  invention,  themue!^  larger  nuxBfber 
of  their  dranioHs  personae,  and  the  greater  variety' of  inteitsts  to 
which  they  app^ifod^  suffidently  explain  their  inetea^ed  popu- 
itfity.  The  ordinary  attractions  of  poetry  are  ftbb  more  ku^tiy 
present  in  them  than  in  the  chansons;  there  Is  move  description, 
more  Kfe,  and  le^s  o£the  mere  ehrom'cl^  Tliey  haVe  been  «ccu^ 
of  rdajdng  morality,  and'  there  is  periutps  some  truth  kt  the 
charge.  But  the  change  Is  lifter  all  one  rather  of  mannerft'  than 
of  morals,  and  what  is  lost  in  sihiplidty  is  gained  In  refinement. - 
IhoH  de  M<tjenct  Is  a  late  chanson,  and  lAnedotiu  Lac  is  an  early 
romance.  But  the  two  beautiful  scenes,  in  the  fbrmltr  between 
Doon  and  Nicolette,  in  the  latter  between  LAocelOt^  Calahat^t^ 
Guinevere,  and  the  Lady  of  MalefaMut,  may  be  compiled  as 
insteaces  of  -t^e  attitude  of  the  t#o  dasses  d£  poet*  towards  the 
same  sdbject  "      ,  ' 

S^mances  of  Antlffkiiy.^^-nChtTt  is  yet  a  third'  dass  of  c^y 
narrative  poema,  differing  from  the  two  former  in  subject,  but 
agreeing,  sometimes  with  one  sometimes  wfth  the  other  in  form. 
These  ar^  the  classical  roHMmces— the*  MdfUte  it  Ifcwii^— whJdi 
are  not  much  Uter  than  those  -6!  Chaitemagne  and  Arthur. 
The  <hief  subj^s  with  which  thefar  iutfaots  busied  themselves 
were  the  eDn<iuests  of  Alexinder  and  the  sieg^  of  Tioy,  though 
other  dassidU  stories  come  ih.    The  most  remail^ble  of  all  is  the 
lonance  of  AUitandrt  by"  Lambert  the' Short  and  Alexander  of 
Bemay.    It  his  been  ^saM  that  the  e»ieltettce  «r  the  twelve-' 
syllabled  yerSb  used  in  thi^  romance  was  the  origin  of  the  tern 
alexandrine.    The  Trojan  romances,  on  the  other  liatnd,  «re 
cUeOy'ih  octosyRabie  verse,  and  the  prindpal  poem  which 
treats  of  them  Is  the  Baman  dt  troie  of  Betiolt  de  Sainte  More. 
Both  this  poem  and  AitsoMdrt  are  attributed  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  T2tii  century.    The  authorities  c<t>nsulted  for  these  poems 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  none  of  the  best/ '  Dares  Pbrygius, 
Dictys  Cfetensis,  the  pseudo-Caflistllenes  supplied  most  of  them. 
But  thelneidiaustible  Invention  of  the  trouv^es  themaetvea  was 
the  ditef  authority  consuHed.  ^  Thie  adventures  of  Medea,  the 
wanderings  of  Alexander,  the  Trojftik  horse,  the  story  of  Thebes, 
were  quite  siiflSdent  to  spur' on  to  exertion  the  minds  which  had 
beea  accustomed  to  spib  a  dianson  of  sMne  to,ooo  lines  out  of  a 
casoal  aBufefon  fti  Some  prefceding  poem.  •  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  aaathtonlSms  did  not  disturb  them,  •  Fmrn  first  to^last  the 
wrfun  of  the  chansons  had  not  in  the  least  troubled  themsehrts 
wftli  attention  to  any  soch  matters. '  Charlemagne  himself  had 
hfs  life  and  exploits  actx>mmodited  to  the  riced  of  every  poet 
who  treats  of  him,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with'the  heroes  of 
aaikiufty.    Indeed,  Alexander  Is  made  in  manyre^)ects  a  proto- 
type ^  Chaitemagne.    He  is  regularly  knigfated,  he  has  twelve 
peer*,  1m  holds  tournaments,  he  lias  relations  withr  Arthur,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  fairieft,  he  takes  flights  in  the  air,  dif^m  In 
these*  mad  so  flHtb.    There  is  perhaps  more  avowed  imagtnstiMi 
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U'fl  thtt»(iiBtibalsf6riestlM»iiidtherflrtbswther  diviskuircf' 
Prtrich  epk  poetry.  *  Seme  iM  ^Mbt  authon  cvee  onfeaa  te  the  > 
practice  of  fiction,  whie  thibCiwivArea  of  the  ehanaons  InvariaUy ' 
assen  the  historical  character  «f  their  faou  and  partonases,  mKl 
the  authors  of  ihe  ArthutiaA  imumceff  at  least  start  iiaatiuMB' 
vouebed  for,  'pBfily  liy  wtlbaal  tcaditieii^  psstiy  by  ihe 
authority  of  rsUgfoa  anJ  the  etraivh.    IIk  classical  somatiCBSv 
however,  are  importaat'la'twO'dilicMnt  ways.    In  ti»  first  place^ 
.they  ^nnect  the^eariy'Utefaturoel  Fisncev  however-looseJy,  and 
with  links  of  howaver  dubIous«Mlieniiiicyt  with  the  grtat  history 
iandlSteratureof-ihepast.  <  >Tbey)ahowa«er«cinaiiiouMtof  scholar-  * 
ship  inthdr  authors,  and  in  their  besrew  theysbow  a  capacity 
iof  taking  an  imciest  in  subjecu  -which  are  nut  meecly  thoee 
dlrecfly  cotmected  wfth  4he  village^  or  the  tribe.    The  chansons 
de  i^iste  had  shown' the  creative  power  end  independent  charaoter 
of'Fiendi  litftrttinre.-  There  Is^  at  least 'about  the  ^earlier  olMa» 
nothing  bonowed,  traditional  or  scboharly,  •  They  smack  oi  the 
soil,  and  they  rank  Prancs among  the  verjrfewcountriea  whicfa).inn 
thSi  matter  <if  iiidigenOM  growth,  have  yiifldcd  moce  thaa  folk- 1 
songs  ahd  fii^eside  tales.  •  The  Artheriaa  romances,  less  ifide«- 
pfendent'  in  Ori^,  esiMt  a  wider  mpge  of  view,  a.  gpenter 
knowledge  of  htmian  nsturty  and  a  mora  extensive  command 
of  the  sourck  of  poetfaal  atad  romantk  ioterest.    The  daasical  • 
epics  superadd  the  oniy  ingiedieat'  necessafy  to  an  nooomplisbed. 
literature— 4hat  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  whtt  has  been  dxmt 
by  other  peopte^  and  other  IHerawret  afaieady,  aodrtbe  readiness 
to  take  advadtigs  of  the  materials  thus  supplied. 

Rirafeia-d*i(witlarer.-*These  are  the  three  earliest  develop- 
metttsof  f^enC^literat^reontliegreatecale.  -  They  led,  however, 
to  a  fourth,  which,  though  later- in  date  than  all  except  their 
latest  iorms  asd  far  mote  fcoaely  uiociated  as  a  group,  is  so 
closely  connected  witb  them  by  Utetery  «ad  sedal  ooosiderft- 
tlons  that  ft  had  b<M  be  mentioned  here.    This  is  the  rtNiefs 
d'mvthtntes,  a  title  •given  to  those  almost  avowedly  fictitious 
poems  which  cooMCt  thimselves,  mainly  and  cebtratty,  ne)thcr 
with  Prench  history,  wi^h  the  ftooad  Table,  nor  with  the  heroes 
of  atotit^ulty.  >  These  began  tobvwritteninthe  i^  century,  and 
continued  until  the  prose  form  of  fioclon  bicunc  generally  pre* 
,ferred.   ThdaterformsoflhecharaKmsdegesteandtheAithuriaa 
poems  might  fnde^  be  well  called  comaas  d'aventutea  them*, 
selves.  ^K^tMrd^foriastaaCe, •chanson in foim and daaS of 
subjM,  is  certainfy  one  of  this  latter  kind  in  tieadhent)  aoA 
there  is  a'  larger  cfass  of  send-Arthurian  roiaanoe,  which  so  to 
spCak  branches  off  from  the  main  truilk:    But  for  ooavenienoei 
sake  th^  defiaitlob  we  have  givt«  Is-prefisable.  ■  The  style  and 
sulbjeirt  of  the»  rMorns  d'aveatttrts  are  naturally  extremdy 
various.    Guilhume  de  Palerme  deals  with  the  advetttnes  o<  A 
StCflilsn  prihce  wlky  Is  befHetded  by  a.  were-welf;  Le  Somam  de 
VeseoujU,  with  a  heroine  whose  ring  is  carried  oS  by  a  8p«iow«- 
hawk  {esuufie^,  like  Prlnoe  Qtmaralzanan's  taKsman;  Guy  efi 
Wantitck,  with  dne  of  the  moat  fanunis  of  imaginary  hacoea^, 
Ueraugis  de  P9rtUi»et  is-«  sort  of  bnabcb  or  offshoot  of  t^ 
romances  of  this  Round  Table;  Oiomadis,  the  work  of  the 
trouv^re  Adcn^  le  Rd,  who  also  rehsndjrd  the  old  chanson; 
subjects  c4  Ogiet  and  BeH4  aux  gram  piis,  connocu -itaeU  once, 
more  witli  tlie  Af'obtan'NigjkU  aa  well  as  with  Chaucer  forwaida 
in  the  inttodvctlon  of  'a  flying  medumicai  hors&    There  is<  iik 
short,  nopossibiUtyof  oUnifying  thcjr  subjects.    The  faaba  of> 
wHting  in  gtstes,  or  of  necessarily  connecting  the  new  woik  with' 
an  older  one,  had  ceased  to  be  binding,  and  the  instinct  of  ictiB& 
writisg  was  free;  yet  those  romans  d'aventums  do  not  rank  qitiM 
as  high  is  Ulerary  iasportance  as  the  classes  which  preceded  them^ 
This  uhder-^ahiation  arises  rsther  frsm  a  hick  of  originality  and 
dtetnictness  of  savour  than  from  mny  shottoOndngs  in  tteatmeU. , 
Their  versificatloa,  usually  octosyllabic,  b  pleasant  anoiigh;  bui^ 
there  is  not  nmchdiBtinctnessof  character  about  them,  and  their 
incidents  often  strike  the  reader  with  something  of  the  saaseness^ 
but  seldom  With  much  of  the  nalvet6,'of  ihmit  of  the  oklcr  poems. 
NeveHhiliss  some  eif.them  attained  to  a  very  high  popularity^, 
such,  for  histaace,  is  the  Fmrtem^pex  de  BloU  of  Denis  Pytaimsi, 
which  has  a  motive  drawsfhrni  the  steryof  Cupid  and  Ftyek* 

and  the  chaitnisig  Pbfin  el  Bhrnkifitury  giving  the  woes  of  .• 
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Cbriftiati  prinoe  and  a  Satadea  slav»'girL  Witb  Umo  may  be 
connected  a  certain  number  oC  eafly  lonances  and  fictions  oi 
▼alious  dates  in  pvoae,  none  o(  whicir  caa  vie  in  charm  with 
Awpustm  M  NkdtlU  (ijtb  ccntutyK  an  •  exqwaite  Utevary  pre- 
seauaent  of  medieval  sentiment  tnt  its  most  deiightlwl  (orm^ 

In  these  daases  maybe  said  to  be  summed  up  tbe  literature  of 
feodaicfaivaliyinFmnce.  They  were  aM,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
coflopased  by  one  class  ol  penoast  tbe  trouvcr^  and 
performed  by  anotheri  tbe  jongleurs.  The  latter, 
indeed,  sometimes  poesumed  to  compose  (or  hima^, 
**^^V^  and  ivas  denounced  as  a  lrtf8|Mrte<ord  by  tbe  indignant 
■•"^^  members  of  the  superior  casu.  They  were  all  originaUy 
intended  to  be  performed  in  the  poiais  marbtnn  of  the  baron  to 
an  audience  of  knights  and  ladies^  and,  when'  reading  became 
morecommon,  to  be  read  by  such  persons.  '  They  dealt  therefore 
chtcAy,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  class  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  ■  The  bourgeois  and  the  villain,  personages  o(  |x>litical 
nonentity  at  the  time  of  their  early  compositiont  come  in  for 
far  slighter  notice*  although  occasionally  in  the  few  curious 
instances  we  have  mentioned,  and  others,  persons  of  a  class 
inferior  to  the  seigneur  play  an.importiuoit  part.  The  habit  of 
private  wars  and  of  insurrection  against  the  aovereign  supply 
the  motives  of  the  chsnson  «le  0eate,.  the  love  of  gallantry, 
adventure  and  foreign  travel  those  of  tbe  romances  Arthurian 
and  misceHaneous.  •  None  of  these  motives  much  affected  tbe 
Ivwer  classes,  who  were,  with  the  early  developed  temper  of  the 
middle-  and  lower-class  Frenchman,  alielKiy  apt  to  think  and 
speak  cynically  enough  ol  tournaments,  courts,  cmsad^  and 
the  other  occupations  of  the  nobility.  .  'The  communal  system 
was  springing  up,  the  towns  were  receiving  royal  enoouiagement 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  tbe  nobles.  >  The  conuptioos 
and  maladministralioo  of  the  church  attracted  the  satire  rathar 
of  the  dtisens  and  peasantry  who  suffered  by  them,  than  of  the 
nobles  who  had  less  to  fear  and  even  something  to  gain. 
^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  grsdual  spread  of  lesming, 
inaccurate  and  ill-digested  perhaps,  but  stiU  learning, 
not  only  opened  up  new  daues  of  subjeeu,  but  opened 
them  to  new  classes  of  pecMos.  Tbe  thousands  of  students  who 
flocked  to  the  schoob  of  Paris  were  not  all  princes  or  nobUs. 
Hence  there  arose  two  new  dasses  of  literature,  the  first  consisting 
of  the  enkbodiment  of  Iramtng  of  one  kind  or  other  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. '  The  other,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of 
sportive  literature  which  the  worM  has  seen,  produced  the  second 
indigenous  literary  growth  of  which  Fhmce  can  boast,  namely, 
tbe  fabliaux,  and  the  almost  more  remarkable  work  which  is  an 
immense  coo^^merate  of  fahliaui,  the  great  beast<«pic  of  the 
Roman  dc  Renart. 

Pabtiaux.—Thtt  are  few  literaly  products  which  have  more 
originality  and  at  the  same  time  more  diversity  than  the  fabliau: 
The  epic  and  the  drama,  even  when  they  s«e  independently 
produced,  are  similar  in  their  main  characteristics  all  the  worhd 
over.  '  But  there  is.nothing  in  previous  literature  whkh  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  fabliau.  It  comes  nearest  to  tbe  Aesopic  fable 
and  iu  eastern  origins  or  parallels.  But  differs  from  these 
in  being  less  allegorical,  less  obviously  morsl  (though  a  moral 
of  some  sort  is  usually  if  not  always  enforced),  and  in  having 
a  much  more  direct  personal  interest.  It  is  in  many  degrees 
further  removed  from  the  parable,  and  many  degrees  nearer  to 
the  novel  ■  The  story  is  the  first  thing,  tbe  moral  the  second, 
and  the  latter  is  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  former. 
These  observations  apply  only  to  the  fabhaux,  propedy  so  called, 
but  the  term  has  b€«n  used  with  considerable  looseness.  -  The 
collectors  of  those  interesting  pieces, 'Barbaxao,  Mten,  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  have  included  in  tbdr  collections  large  numbers  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  such  as  dUs  (rhymed  descriptwns  of  various 
objecu,  the  most  famous  known  author  of  idiidi  was  Baudouin 
de  Cond^  ijth  century),  and  dib^  (discussions  between  two 
persons  or  contrasts  of  the  attributes  of  two  things) »  sometimes 
even  short  romances,  farces  and  mystery  plays.  -  Not  that  the 
fable  proper — the  prose  classical  beast-story  of  "  Aesop  "— 
was  neglected.  Marie  de  France — the  poetess  to  be  mentioned 
again  for  her  more  strictly  poeticAl  work-Hs  the  mo^t  literary 


ol  not  n  few  wriieis  who  coipposfid  what  ^en  oft«n,^tfr  tho 
mysterious  origittsl  poet,  named  YsQpets.  Aaopf  Phaiedrus, 
Babnius  were  translated  and  imitated  in  JLat^i  and  in  tbe  verna- 
cular by  this  class  of  writer,  and  lome  of  the  best  known  of 
"  fablers  "  date  from  this  time. ,  The  fabCau,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  tbe  best  drfinilion  of  it  yet  adiicvcd,  is 
"  the  redtal,  generally  comic,  of  a  real  or  possible  inddent 
occurring  jn  ordinary  human  life."  The  comedy,  it  may  be  added, 
.is  usuaUy  of  a  satiric  kind,  and  occupies  itself  with  every  .class 
and  rank  of  men,  from  the  king  to  the  villain.  There  is  no  Jimit 
to  the  variety  ol  these  Itvdy  verse-t^les,  which  ar^  invariably 
written  in  .eigbt^yllabled  cotiplets.  Kow  the  subject  is  the  mis- 
^venture  of  two  Englishmen,  whose  ignorance  of  the  French 
laiiguage  makes  them  confuse  donk^  and  lamb;  now  it  is  th^ 
fortunes  of  an  exceedingly  foolish  knight,  wiho  has  An  amiable 
and  ingenious  mother-in-law;  now  the  deserved  sufferinp  oi 
an  avaricious  or  iU-befaaved  prieat;  now  the  bringing  of  an 
ungratefiil  son  to  a  better  mind  by  the  wisdom  of  babes  and 
sucklinfls.  Not  a  few  of  the  CatUwimry  Tales  are  taken  direct^ 
from  fabliaux;  indeed,  Chaucer,  uith  the  possible  exception  of 
Prior,  is  our  nearest  approach  to  a  fabb'au- writer.  At  the  .othei 
end  of  Europe  the  prose  novels  of  Bocoicdo  and  otho^  Italian 
t«k-tcUcrs  are  largely  based  ^pon  fabliaux.  But  their  influenco 
in  their  own  counter  was  the  greatest.  •  They  were  the  first 
expression  of  the  spirit  which  has  since  animated  the  most 
lunJonsl  and  popular  devdopments  of  French  literature.  Simple 
and  unpretending  as  they  are  in  form,  the  fabliaux  y"!Mffiffii:ff 
not  mmly  tl^  Cent  NotnclUs  Nputtltsf  and  tbe  Hepiamvmn, 
VA^ocal  FoUUh,  and  Pantoirud,  but  also  LAvare  and  the 
Ramtm  c^miqtn^  Gil  Bias  and  Caniidt.  ■  They  indeed  do  more 
than  knerd^  prophesy  the  q>irit  of  these  great  performance 
— they  direct^  lead  to  them.  The  prose-tale  and.tiie  farce  ar^ 
the  direct  outcomes  of  the  fabliau,  and  the  prose^^ale  and  the 
farce  once  given,  the  novd  and  the  comedy  inevitably  foUow. 

The  special  period  of  fabliau  composition  appears  tohave  bem 
tbe  rath  and  i^th  centuries.  '  It  signifies  on  the  one  side  tht 
growth  of  a  lighter  and  more  sportive  spirit  than  ha4  amm 
yet  prevailed,  on  another  the  rise  in  importance  of  >msk 
other  and  lower  orders  of  men  than  the  priest  and  tha  *fg*^ 
noUe,  on  yet  another  tha  consdousness  on  the  part  "'*'**' 
of  these  lower  orders  of  the  defects  of  the  two  privikftd  rynriTi, 
and  of  the  shortcoming!  of  the  system  of  polity  under  which 
these  privileged  classes  enjoyed  their  privileges.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, in  the  fabliau  proper  not  so  very  much  of  direct  satiic,  thin 
being  hidoed  excludisd  by  tbe  definition  given  abovciy  and  by  the 
thoroughly  artistic  spirit  in  which  that  definition  is  4>bservod« 
The  fabliauai  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select  any  as  q>edally  representative.  We  .may,  however* 
mendon,  both  as  good  examples  and  as  Interesting  from  thetc 
subsequent  history,  Xe  Vair  Palfroi,  treated  in  Epglish  by  Leigh 
Hunt  and  by  Peacock;  U  VHain  Utrs,  tbe  original  conscious^ 
or  unconsciously  followed  hi  Le  Uidm»  malff$  Imi;  Lt  Jt$t 
d'AntkterreetieJMglemd'Mli;  Ukmie^iiortUi  USaiClmaiUr^ 
an  indecorous  but  extremdy  amnsing  s^ry;  Let  demc  kordficts 
ribams,*  dialogae  between  two  jongleurs  of  great  Uteraiy  interest* 
containing  allusions  to  the  chansons  de  geste  and  romances  most 
in  vogue;  and  Le  wilain  91a  con^uist  paradie  ^  ^M»«neof  ihe 
numerona  instances  of  what  has  unnecessarily  pusaM  modeinit 
the  association  in  medieval  times  of  sincere  aiid  unfeigned  faith 
with  extremdy  free  handUng  of  its  <4>jects»  -  This  Ugbtheaftod> 
ness  in  other  subjects  sometimes  bubbled  over  into  the/4lr«asf» 
an  almost  pure  nonsense-piece,  parent  of  the  latff  ampkfg^wi. 

Rpman  de  ReiMft.—U  the  fabUsux  are  not  remaxkahfe  lor 
direct  satire,  that  element  is  supplied  in  more  -  than  oompensM- 
ing  quantity  by  an  extraordinary  composition  which  is  dosely 
related  to  them.  Le  Roman  de  Renari.wff  istory  of  EeyH£rdik$ 
Pox,  is  a  poem,  or  rather  series  of  poems,  which,  from  the  end  of 
the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  Mthxentuiy,  served  the  dilsen 
poeu  of  northern  Fsance,  not  merdy  as  an  outlet  ior  Uteraiy 
expression,  but  also  as  a  vehide  of  satirical  comment, — now  05 
the  general  vices  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  now  on  the  usual 
corruptions  in  church  and  statc^  now  on'  the  v«ri«us 
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events  which'  occupied  paUic  attentjon  ftom  time  to  time^  Hie 
enormotis  popularity  of  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  long  vogut 
which  it  had,  and  by  the  empire  which  it  exercised  over  genera- 
tions of  writers  who  differed  from  each  other  widely  in  style  and 
temper.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  allegcmoal  erudition, 
the  political  diatril)es  and  the  aermoniaing  moralities  of  the 
tnthonciXenartleConire-fait  than  the  sly  nalvet^of  the  writers 
d  the  earlier  branches.  Yet  these  and  a  long  and  unknown 
series  of  intermediate  bards  the  fox-Ung  pressed  into  his  sarrice, 
and  it  is  soeurcely  too  mUch  to  say  that,  during  the  two  centuries 
of  his  reign,  there  was  4iardly  a  thought  !n  the  popular  mind 
which,  as  it  rose  to  the  surfisce,  did  not  find  expression  in  in 
addition  to  the  huge  cycle  of  Rmart. 

We  shall  not  deal  with  the  controveiteies  which  have  beto 
raised  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem  and  its  central  idea.  The 
latter  may  have  been  a  travestie  of  reid  persons  and  actual 
events,  or  it  may  (and  much  more  probably)  have  been  an 
expression  of  thouc^ts  and  experiences  wluch  recur  in  every 
generation.  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germaiiy  have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  producing  Renart;  French,  Flen^sfa, 
German  and  Latin  for  the  honour  of  first  describhig  him.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  ^irit  of  the  work  seems  to-  be  more 
that  of  the  bordetland  between  JPrance  and  Flanders  than  of  any 
other  district,  and  that,  wherever  the  idea  may  have  originally 
ame^  it  was  incomparably  more  fnritfid  in  France  than  ii 
any  other  country.  The  French  poems  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  amount  in  all  to  nearly  100,000  lines;  independently 
of  mere  variatiore.  but  including  the  different  versions  of  Retwrt 
k  Conkt-Jait.    TUs  vast  total  is  divided  into  fbur  different 

Sems    The  most  andent  and  remarkable  is  that  edited  by 
kon  under  the  title  of  Roman  du  Ren«ri,  and  containing,  with 
some  additkms  made  by  M.  ChabaiOe,  37  branches  and  about 
^,000  lines.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  total 
forms  a  continuous  poem  like  the  AmM  or  Piintdise  Ltnt.    V^XX 
was  pretty  certainly  written  by  ^erre  de  Saint-Cloud,  but  lie 
was  not  the  author  of  the  whole.    On  the  contrary,  the  sepaxtoe 
branches  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  hardly  any  of  whom 
are  known,  and,  but  for  their  commimity  of  subject  and  to  some 
extent  of  treatment,  might  be  regarded  as  separate  poems. 
The  history  of  Renart,  his  victories  over  Isengrim,  the  wolf, 
Bruin,  the  bear,  and  his  other  unfortuiate  rivals,  his  iEsinily 
affection,  hb  outwittings  of  King  Noble  the  Lion  and  all  \ht 
mt,  are  too  well  known  to  need  fresh  description  here.    It  i» 
perhaps  in  the  subsequent  poems,  though  they  are  far  less  known 
and  much  less  amusing,  that  the  hold  which  the  idea  of  Renart 
had  obtained  on  the  mind  of  northern  France,  and  the  ingenious 
uses  to  wUrh  it  was  put,  are  best  shown.    The  first  of  these 
i&  Le  Couronnemetii  Renart^  a  poem  of  between  3000  and  4000 
lines,  attributed,  on  no  grounds  whatever,  to  the  poetess  Marie 
de  France,  and  describing  how  the  hero  by  his  ingenuity  got 
himself  crowned  king.    This  poem  already  sliows  signs  of  dhrect 
nioral  application  and  generdizing.   These  are  still  more  apparent 
in  Rencrt  k  Notad,  a  composition  of  some  8000  lines,  finished 
in  the  year  t288  by  the  Fleming  Jacquemart  GiiMe.    Here  the 
personification,  pf  which,  In  noticthg  th6  Roman  de  la  rose,  we 
chaU  soon  have  to  give  extended  mentioU,  becomes  evident. 
insCend  of  or  at  least  beside  the  livdy  personal  Renart  who 
used  to  steal  sausages,  set  Isengrim  fishing  with  his  tail,  or  make 
use  of  Chanticleer's  comb  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  certainly 
never  intended,  we  have  Renardie,  an  abstraction  of  guile  and 
hypocrisy,    triumphantiy   prevailing   over   other  and  better 
qualities.    Lastly,  as  the  Roman  de  la  rose  of  William  of  Lorris 
Is  parallded  by  Renart  k  Souvd,  so  its  continuation  by  Jean  de 
Meung  is  pandleled  by  the  great  miscellany  of  Renart  k  CotUre- 
faa,  which,  even  in  its  eodsting  versions,  extends  to  fully  50,000 
lines.     Here  we  have,  besides  floods  of  mSscelUneous  erudition 
and  discourse,  poliUcal  argument  of  the  most  direct  and  im- 
port ant  kind.    The  wrongs  of  the  lower  orden  are  bitteriy  urged. 
They  are  almost  openly  incited  to  revolt;  and  it  is  scarcely  totf 
much  to  say,  as  M.  Lenient  has  said,  that  the  closely  following 
Jacquftrie  is  but  a  practical  carrySag  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
anonymous  satirists  of  Renart' k  Conkt-fastt  ono  of  whom  (if 


indeed  there  wto  more  than  one)  appears  to  have  been  a  clerk 
ofTioyes. 

Btrty  Lyrie  PMry.->Side  by  side  with  these  two  forms  of 
literalure,  the  epics  and  romances  of  the  higher  cUsses,  and  the 
fabMan,  which,  at  least  in  its  original,  represented  rather  the 
fecfings  of  the  lower,  there  grew  up  a  third  kind,  consisting  of 
purely  lyvfcad  poetry.  The  song  literature  of  medieval  France 
is  otiMnely  abuiMhait  and  beautiful.  From  the  lath  to  the 
iSth  century  it  received  constant  accessions,  some  signed,  some 
anonymous,  some  pvnfy  popuistf  m  their  character,  some  the 
work  of  more  kained  writers,  others  again  produced  by  members 
of  the  aristocracy.-  Of  the  latter  dass  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
tlie  .oatalogue  of  royal  and  noUe  anthotvboests  few  if  any  names 
superior  to  those  ol  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  king  of  Navarre 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  aiid  Charies  d'Orl^ans,  the 
father  of  Louis  XII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  xsth.  Althoui^ 
much  of  this  lyric  poetry  it  anonymous,  the  more  popular  part 
of  it  almost  entirefjr  so,  yet  M.  Faulin  Paris  was  able  to  enumerate 
some  hundreds  of  Freiidi  chansonniers  between  the  nth  and  the 
rjth  century.  The  earttest  song  literature,  chiefly  known  in  the 
deMghtful  collection  of  Baitach  (Altjrantdsiseke  Romamen  tmd 
PastoureUen),  is  mainly  sentimental  in  character.*  The  collector 
divides  H  under  the  two  heads  of  romances  and  pastourelks, 
tht  former  bdng  usually  the  cctebratioii  of  the  loves  of  a  noUe 
knight  and  maiden,  and  recounting  how  Belle  Doette  or  Eglantine 
or  Oriour  sat  at  her  windows  or  in  the  toumey  gallery,  or  em- 
broideriikg  silk  and  samite  in  her  chamber,  with  her  thoughts 
on  Gerard  or  Guy  cse  Henry, — the  latter  somewhat  monotonous 
but  naive  and  often  picturesque  redtals,  very  often  in  the  first 
person,  of  the  meeting  of  an  errant  knight  or  minstrd  with  a 
shqiherdess,  uimI  his  carvaher  but  not  always  successful  wooing. 
With  these^  some  of  which  date  from  the  xath  century,  may  be 
contrasted,  at  the  other  end  of  the  medieval  period,  the  more 
varied  and  popidar  ooikction  dating  in  thdr  present  form  from 
the  T5th  century,  and  published  in  187$  by  M.  Gaston  Parb. 
In  both  alikej  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  thdr  ago 
and  the  state  of  the  language,  may  be  noticed  a  channing  lyri«d 
facuky  and  great  skill  in  the  elaboration  of  light  and  suitable 
metres.  Especially  remarkable  is  the  abundance  of  refrains  of 
an  adadrafaly  melodious  kind.  It  is  said  that  more  than  500  iA. 
these  exist  Among  the  lyric  writers  of  these  four  centuries 
whose  names  are  known  may  be  mentioned  Auddroi  le  Bastard 
(tsth  century),  the  author  of  the  charming  song  of  Bdl0  a^^^^^ 
I  dome,  and  others  no  way  inf erior,Quesnes  de  Bethune,  £&£«« 
the  ancestor  of  Sully,  iriiose  song-'writing  indines 
to  a  satirioal  cast  in  many  instances,  the  Vidame  de  Chartrea, 
Charles  d'Anjou,  King  John  of  Brienne,  the  difttelain  de  Coucy, 
Oace  Brusl6,  Cotin  Muset,  while  not  a  few  writers  mestioaod 
dsewhere-^Gityot  de  Provina^  Adam  de  k  HaHe,  Jean  Bodd 
and  others— were  also  lyrists.  But  none  of  them,  except  perhaps 
Audefroi,  can  compare  with  Thibaut  IV.  (1201-1353), 
who  united  by  his  possessions  and  ancestry  a  amnexion 
with  the  north  and  the  south,  and  who  emi^oyed  the 
methods  of  both  districts  but  used  the  language  of  the 
north  only.  Thibaut  was  supposed  to  be  the  lover  of  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  mother  of  St  Loids,  and  a  great  deal  oi  bis  verse 
i&  concerned  with  his  love  for  her.  But  while  kni^ts  and  nobles 
were  thus  employing  lyric  poetry  in  courtly  and  sentimental 
verse,  \yiic  forms  were  being  fredy  employed  by  others,  both  of 
high  and  low  birth,  for  more  general  purposes.  Blanche  and 
Thibaut  themselves  came  in  for  contemporary  lampoons,  and  both 
at  this  time  and  in  the  times  immediatdy  following,  a  cloud  of 
writers  composed  Hght  verse,  scwnetimes  of  a  lyric  sometimes  ol  a 
narrative  kind,  and  sometimes  in  a  mixture  of  both.  By  far  the 
most  remarkaUie  of  these  is  Ruteboeuf  (a  name  which  UBj^|„gf 
is  perhaps  a  nickname),  the  first  of  a  long  series  el 
Frendi  poets  to  whom  in  recent  days  the  title  Bohemian  has 
been  applied,  who  passed  thdr  fives  between  gaiety  and  misery, 
and  celebrated  their  lot  in  both  conditioi»  with  copious  verse. 
Ruteboeuf  is  among  the  earliest  French  writers  who  tell  us  their 
personal  history  anid  nnake  personal  appeals.  But  he  does  not 
confide  hinwdf  to  these,    He  discusses  the  histocy  of  has  liaH^ 
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Upbraids  thcf  nobles  Cot  i|icir  detertioii  id  the  Latin  empiiie  of 
Constantinople,  considers  the  expediency  of  crusading,  inveigfas 
Against  the  religious  orders,  and  takes  part  in  the  disputes 
betireen  the  pope  and  the  king.  He  composes  pious  poetry  too, 
and  in  at  lesst  one  poem  takes  care  to  distinguish.l>etweeii  the 
church  which  he  venerates  and  the  oocrupt  chuithmen  whom 
he  lampoons.  Besides  Rutebeeuf  the  most  duraaerisUc  figure 
of  hb  class  and  thne  (about  the  middle  of  the  X3th  cenXuiy)  is 
Adam  do  la  Halle,  conunonly  called  the  HuiuJiback 
of  Arras.  The  earlier  poems  of  Adam  are  of  a  senti- 
mental character,  the  kter  ones  satirical  andsomewhat 
ll-tempef«L  Such,  for  iwtanre,  is  his  invective  against  his 
native  dCy.  But  his  chief  importaate  oooaisto  in  his  jm*,  the 
j€ud^hfemUi&,  the  Jm  de  Robin  et  UoHim,  dramatic  composi- 
tions which  led  the  way  to  the  regular ■  drtmatic  form.  Indeed 
Ihe  general  tendency  of  the  ijth*  century  is  td  sating  fable  and 
■farce,  even  more  than  to  serious  or  nenlimenral  poetry.  We 
^^  should  perhaps  -  cxfatpt  the /air,  the  chiel  of  .which 
^^  are  known  under  the  name  of  Marie  de  Ftance.  These 
Jays  are  exdunvdy  Breton  in  <»igin,  though  >npt  in  i^jfJication, 
Md  the  term  seems  orif^nalfy  to  have  had  leference  rather  to 
the  music  to  which  they  were  sung  than  to  the  manner  or  matter 
of  the  pieces.  Some  resemUanoe  to  these  lays  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  the  genuine  Breton  Songs  publishedl>y  M.  liiael.  The 
subjects  of  the  has  are  indificrently  taken  f oom  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  from  ancient  story,  and  from  popular  tradiUo%  and,  at 
any  rate  in  Marie's  hands,  they  give  occasion  (or  some  passionate, 
and  in  the  modem  sense  really  romantic^  poetry.  The  most 
'  famous  of  all  is  the  Lay^Ae  HaneytuckU,  traditi<»ally,«aiign(id 
to  Sir  Tristram. 

Satiric  and  Didactic  Warksc^SmniDg  the  dkcct  sati^ts  of 
the  middle  ages,  one  el  the.  eaihcst  andioremoei  is  Gtiyot  de 
Provins,  a  monk  <^  ClairvaudC  and  Ckmy,  whose  BMc^  as  he  calls 
it,  contidns  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  tim*  (the  beginning  of  the 
iSth  oenuiry),  and  who  ^as  imitated  by  others,  espedaHy 
Uugues  de  Br6gy.  The  same  spirit  soon  bettayed  itself  in  curious 
travesties  of  the  roniances  of  chivalry,  and  sometimes  invades 
the  later  specimens  of  these  komancea  themsdvcs.  One  Of  tjbe 
earliest  examples  of  tins  travesty  is  the  remaiikkble  composition 
entitled  iitti^Mr.  This  poem;  half  fabliau  and  half  MiMnce,  is 
not  so  much  an  instance  of  the  faerdi-comic  poems  which  after- 
wards found  so  much  favaur  in  Italy  and  ebewhere,  as -a  direct 
and  ferodous  parody  o<  the  Carlovlngian  epic  The  hero  Audigier 
is  a  modd  of  cowardice  and  disloyalty;  his  father  and  mother, 
Turgibus  and '  Rainbeige,  are  deformed  and  repulsive.  The 
exploits  of  the  hero  Mnself  are  coarM  and  hideous  failures,  and 
the  whole  poem  can  only  be  taken  as  m  counterblast  to  the  spirit 
«l  chivalry.  Elsewhere  a.  trouv&s,  prophetic ,  of  Rabelais, 
'  describes  a  vast  battle  betwcea  all  the  nbtioos  of  the  wodd, 
the  quarrel  being  suddenly  atoned  by  the  arrival  of  a  i  holy  man 
bearing  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Again,  we  have  the  history  of  a 
.  solemn  crasade  undertaken  by  the  dtizens  of  a  country  town 
against  the  neighbouring  castle.  As  erudition  and  the  fancy  for 
allegory  gained  ground,  satira  naturally  availed  itself  of  thei 
opportunity  thus  afforded  it;  the  disputes  «f  Philippe  Je  Bel 
with  the  pope  and  the  Templars  had  m  immense  literary 
influence,  partly  in  the  conduding  portions  of  the  RmtaH,  partly 
in  the  Roman  de  la  rose,  still  to  be  mentioned,  andrpartiy  in  other 
satiric  allegories  Of  which  the  chief  is  the  romance  of  Foawe/, 
attributed  to  Francois  de  Rties.  The  hero  of  this  is  an  allegorical 
personage,  half  man  and  half  horse,  signifying  the  union  of  bestial 
degradation  with  human  ingenuity  and  cunning.  Fauvd  (the 
name^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall,  occum  in  |«anglattd)  is 
a  divinity  in  his  way.  A&  the  personages  of  sute,  from  kings  and 
PQpes  to  mendicant  friars,  pay  thdr  court  to  him. 

But  thb  serious  add  dbcootented  spkit  betrays  itsdf  also 
In  compoiiitioni^  which  an  not  parodies  or  travesties  iA  form. 
One  of  the  latest,  if  not  abselutdy  the  latest  (for 
Cuvelier's  still  later  Ckr4mique  dc  Du  GmcscUn  isonly  a 
most  interesting  mitaUon  of  the  ckamsom  form  adsfited 
to  rtcent  events),  ol  the  chansons  de  gcste  is  Bami^mn 
■  4s  SAotutt  qne  of  the  mentbem  of  the  great  w>miBCT>  er  lyck  of 


romances  dealing  with  the  crusades,  and  entitled  Le  Chevalier  au 
CygnCk  Baudown  de  Sebeurc  dates  from  the  early  yean  of  the 
14th  century.  It  is  strictly  a  chanson  de  geste  in  form,  and  also 
in  the  general  run  of  its  inddents.  The  hero  is  dispossessed  of 
his  inhtfitance  by  the  agency  of  traitors,  fights  his  battle  with 
the  world  and  its  injustice,  and  at  last  prevails  over  his  enemy 
Gaufrois,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Frie&> 
land  and  almost  that  of  France.  'Oaufrois  has  as  his  assistants 
two  personages  who  were  very  popular  in  the  poetry  of  the 
timet — via.,  the  Devil,  and  Money.  These  two  sinister  figures 
pervade  the  fabliaux,  tales  and  fantastic  literature  generally 
of  the  time.  M.  Lenient,  the  historian  of  French  satire,iias  wd 
remarked  that  a  romance  as  long  as  the  Renari  might  pe  spun  out 
of  the  separate  short  poems  of  thii  period  which  have  the  Devfl 
for  heso,  and  many  of  which  form  a  very  inleresting  transition 
between  the  fabliau  an4  the  mystery.  But  the  Devil  Is  in  one 
respect  a  far  inferior  hero  ta  Renart.  .  He  has  an  adversary  in  the 
Virgin,  who  constantly  jupsets  bis  best-laid  schemes,  and  who 
does  not  always  treat  him  quite  fairly.  The  abuse  of  usury  at 
the  time,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  were 
sewerdy  fdt,  and  Money  itself,  as  personified,  figures  largdy  in 
the  popular  literature  of  the  time. 

RomeM  de  la  Rase, — A  work  of  very  different  importance  from 
aU  dC  tbese^  though  with  seeming  tp^uches  of  the  same  spirit^ 
a  work  which  deserves  to  take  rank  among  t^e  most 
important  oif  the  middle  ages,  is.  the  Roman  de  la  rose, 
-^ne  of  the  few  rc^Uy  remarkable  books  which  is 
the  work  id  two  authors,  and  that  not  in  collaboration  hut  in 
continuation  one  of  the  other*    The  author  of  the  earlier  part  was 
GuHlaumedeLorris,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  uth  century; 
the  author  of  the  later  part  was  Jean  de  Meung;  who  was  boipb 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  and  whose  part  in  the  Roman 
dates  at  least  from  its  extreme  end.    This  great  poem  exhibits  in 
its  two  parts  very  different  characteristics,  which  yet  go  to  ma^e 
up  a  not  inharmonious  whole.    It  is  a  love  poem,  and  yet  It  ts 
satire.    But  both  gallantry  and  raillery  are  treated  in  an  entirely 
allegporical  spirit;  and  this  allegory,  while  it  makes  the  poem 
tedious  to  hasty  appetites  of  to-d^y,  was  exactly  what  gave  it 
its  charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  middle  ages.    It  might  be  desciil^ed 
as  an  Are  amoris  crossed  with  a  QuoHibeta.    This  mixtuce 
ejuictfy  hit  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  continue4  to  hit  it  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.    When  its  obvious  and  gallant  jncaning  was 
attacked  by  moralists  and  thoologians,  it  was  easy  to  quote  the 
example  of  the  Canticles,  and  to  furnish  esoteric  ei^lanations  of 
the^egory.    The  writeia  of  the  16th  century  were  never  tired 
of  quoting  and  eiplaining  it.   Antoine  de  Baif,  indeed,  gave  the 
simple  and  obvious  mraping,  and  declared  that  ''  La  rose  c'est 
d'amottis  le  guerdon  gracieuz  ";  but  Marot,  on  the  other  hand, 
give*  us  the  choice  <^  four  mystical  Interpretations, — the  rose 
being  dther  the  state  of  wisdom,  the  state  of  grace,  the  state  of 
eternal  happiness  or  the  Virgin  herself.    We  cannot  here  analyse 
thb  cddxated  poem.    It  is  suffident  to  st^  that  the  lover  meeis 
all  sorts  of  obstades  in  his  pursuit  of  the  rose,  though  he  has  for 
a  guide.lhe  metaphorical  peraonagc  Std- Accueil.    The  early  part, 
which  belongs  to  William  of  Lorris,  is  remarkable  for  its  gradous 
and  fandful  descriptions.    Forty  years  after  Lorris's 
death,  Jean  de  Meung  oomplcted  it  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit.    He  k/eqw  the  allegorical  form,  and 
indeed  introduces  two  new  personages  of  importance,  Nature  and 
Faux-sembUnt.    In  the  mouths  of  these  pccsonagcs  and  of 
another,  Raison,  he  puts  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
erudition  and  saUre.    At  one  time  we  have  the  history  of  classical 
heiwti,  at  another  theories  against  the  hoarding  of  money.  al>out 
aatcoaomy,  about  the  duty  of  mankind  to  increase  and  multiply. 
Accounts  of  the  origin  of  loyalty,  which  would  have  cost  the  poet 
his  head  at  some  periods  of  history,  and  even  communistic  ideas, 
are  also  to  be  found  here.    In  Faux-semblant  we  have  a  real 
creation  of  the  theatrical  hypocrite.    All, this  miscellaneous 
and  apparemly  incongruous  material  in  fact  explains  the  success 
of  the  poem.    It  has  the  one  characteristic  which  has  at  all  times 
secured  the  popularity  of  great  works  of  literature.    It  holds 
the  aiiror  up  firmly  and  fully  to  iu  age.    As  we  find  in  KabcUis 
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the  dmracteristics  of  the  PfntiwtiMT,  in  M<»nt>igTw?  thjat  of 
the  sceptical  reaction  from  Renaissance  and  refonn  alike,  in 
Mob'^re  those  of  the  society  of  France  after  Richelieu  had  tamed 
•nd  levelled  it«  in  Voltaire  and  Roussean  re^pectivdy  the  two 
aspects  of  the  seat  revolt, — so  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
ie  la  rose  the  characteristics  of  the  later  middle  age,  its  gallantry, 
its  mysticism,  its  economical  and  social  troubles  and  problems, 
ats  scholastic  methods  of  thought,  its  naive  acceptance  as  science 
of  everything  that  is  written,  and  at  the  same  time  its  shrewd 
and  indiscriminate  criticism  of  much  that  the  age  of  criticism 
has  accepted  without  doubt  or  question.  The  Jtiman  ie  la  rose, 
as  might  be  supposed,  set  the  example  of  an  immense  literature  of 
allegorical  poeUy,  which  flourisbed  more  and  more  until  the 
Renaissance.  Some  of  these  poems  we  have  already  mentioned, 
some  will  have  to  be  considered  under  the  bead  of  the  xsth 
century.  But,  as  usiudly  happens  in  such  cases  and  was  certain 
to  happen  in  this  case,  the  aiu^ory  which  has  seemed  tedious  to 
aany,  even  in  the  original,  l^ecame  almost  intolerable  in  the 
,  majority  of  the  imitations. 

We  have  observed  that,  at  least  in  tho.  later  section  of  the 
Roman  de  la  rose,  there  is  observable  a  tendency  to  import  into 
the  poem  indiscriminate  erudition*  This  tendency  is 
now  remote  from  our  poetical  habits;  but  in  its  own 
day  it  wa?  only  thc,natural  result  of  the  use  of  poetry 
for  all  literary  purposes.  It  was  tnany  centurii^ 
before  prose  became  recognized  as  the  proper  vehicle  for  instruc- 
.tion,  and  at  a  very  early  date  verse  was  used  as  well  for  educa- 
iTonal  and  moral  as  for  recreative  and  artistic  purposes.  French 
verse  was  the  first  bom  of  all  literary  mediimis  in  modem  Euro- 
pean speech,  and  the  resources  of  ancient  learning  were  certainly 
not  less  accessible  in  France  than  in  any  othercountry.  Dante, 
tn  his  2>e  vulgari  eloquio,  acknowled^  the  excellence  of  the 
didactic  writers  of  the  Lan§ue  d'OiL  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  Thaun,  a  Norman  trouvSre  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Beaudcrc. 
Besides  the  Bestiary,  which  from  its  dedication  to  Queen  Adda 
has  been  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  third  decade  of  the  12th 
century,  Philippe  wrote  also  in  French  a  Liber  de  creaturis,  both 
works  being  translated  from  the  Latin.  These  works  of  mystical 
and  apociyphal  physics  and.  zoology  became  extremdy  popular 
fa  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  were  frequently  imitated. 
A  moralizing  turn  was  also  given  to  tLem,  which  was  much 
hdped  l)y  the  importation  of  several  miscellanies  of  Oriental 
origbi,  partly  tales,  partly  didactic  in  character,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  Roman  des  sept  sages,  whi^b,  under  that 
title  and  the  variant  of  Ddopatkos,  recdvcd  repeated  treatment 
from. French  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  odd  notion 
of  an  (hide  moralisi  used  to  be  ascribed  to  PhOippe  de  Vitry, 
bishop  of  Meauz  (i29i?-i39i?),  a  person  complimented  by 
Petrarch,  but  Is  ndw  assigned  to  a  certain  Gir^ilen  Legonais. 
Art,  too,  soon  demanded  exposition  in  verse,  a^  well  as  sdonce. 
The  favourite  pastime  of  the  chase  was  repeatedly  dealt  with, 
notably  in  the  Rot  Modus  (1325),  mixed  prose  and  verse;  the 
Dcduits  de  la  chasse  (1387),  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  prose;  and  the 
Tresor  de  Venerie  of  Hardouin  ( 1394) ,  verse.  Vcrjr  soon  didact  ic 
verse  extended  itself  to  all  the  arts  and  sdences.  Vegetius  and 
his  military  precepts  had  found  a  home  in  Frendi  octosyllables 
as  early  as  the  12th  century;  the  end  of  the  same  age  saw  the 
cexvmonies  of  knighthood  solemnly  versified,  and  napes  (maps) 
du  monde  also  soon  appeared.  At  last,  in  1245,  Gautier  of  Metz 
translated  from  various  Latin  works  into  French  verse  a  sort 
of  encydopaediii,  while  another,  incongruous  but  known  as 
Vlmage  du  monde^  exists  from  the  same  century.  Profane 
knowledge  was  not  the  only  subject  which  exercised  didactic 
poets  at  this  time.  Reli^ous  handbooks  and  commentaries  on 
th^  scriptures  were  common  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries, 
and,  under  the  title  of  Castoiemenls,  Enseignements  and  Doctri- 
nanx,  moral  treatises  became  common.  The  most  famous  of 
these,  the  Casioiement  d'ltn  pire  d  son  JUs,  falls  under  the  class, 
already  mentioned,  of  works  due  to  oriental  influence,  being 
demed  from  the  Indian  Panchatantra,  In  the  14th  century  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  de  la  rose  hdped  to  render  moral  verse 


froquont  and  popular. .  The  same  coituiyp  moreovei;  which 
witnessed  these  developments  of  well-intentioned  U  not  always 

judidous  erudition  witnessed  alsoa  considerable  change       

in  lyrical  poetry.  Hitherto  such  poetry  had  duefly  Aroaoai 
been  composed  in  fhe  mdodious  but  unconstrained 
forms  of  the  romance  and  the  pastoureUe.  In  the 
^th  century  thq  writer^  of  northern  France  subjected  themsdves 
to  severer  rules.  In  this  age  arose  the  forms  which  for  so  long 
a  time  were  to  occupy  French  singers, — the  ballade,  the  xondeau, 
the  xondel,  the  triokt,  the  chant  royal  and  others.  These 
received  considerable  alterations  as  time  went  on.  We  possess 
not  a  few  A/tes  po&icae,  such  as  that  of  Eustache  Deschamps 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  tliat  formerly  ascribed  to  Henri 
de  Croy  and  now  to  Molinet  at  thie  end  of  the  xsth,  and  that 
of  Thomas  Sibilet  in  the  z6th;  giving  particulars  of  them,  and 
these  particulars  show  considerable  changes.  Thus  the  term 
rondeau,  which  since  Villon  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  a  poem  of 
15  lines,  wher^  the  gth  and  xsth  repeat  the  first  wqrds  of  the  first, 
was  wiginally  applied  both  to  the  rondd,  a  poem  of  13  or  ni 
lines,  where  the  ficst  two  are  twice  repeated  integrally,  and  to  the 
triolet,  one  of  8  only,  where  the  first  line  occurs  three  times 
and  the  second  twice.  The  last  is  an  especially  popular  metre, 
and  is  (ound  where  we  should  least  ^]^ct  it,  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  early  farces,  thfs  speakers  making  up  tri<dets  between  them. 
As  these  three  forms  are  closely  connected,  so  are  the  ballade 
and  the  chant  royal,  the  latter  being  an  extended  and  more 
statdy  and  diflkult  version  of  the  former,  and  the  characteristic 
of  both  being  the  identity  of  riiyme  and  refrain  in  the  several 
stanzas.  It  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  time  these  fashions  were 
first  cultivated,  but  the  earliest  poets  who  i^pear  to  have  prao* 
tised  them  extensively  wete  bom  at  the  dose  of  the  X3th  and  the 
be^ning  of  the  X4th  centuries.  Of  these  Guillaume  de  Machault 
(c.  X300-X380)  is  the  oldest*  He  has  kft  us  80^000  verses, 
never  yet  completdy  printed.  Eustacho  Deschamps  (c.  1340- 
c.  14x0)  was  ncariy  as  prolific,  but  more  fortunate  aa  more 
meritorious,  the  Sod6t6  des  andens  Textes  having  at  last  provided 
a  complete  edition  of  him.  Froissart  the  historian  (1333-X4X0) 
was  also  an  agreeable  and  prolific  poet.  Deschamps,  the  moat 
famous  as  a  poet  of  the  three,  has  left  us  nearly  xaoo  ballades 
and  nearly  200  rondeaux,  besidea  much  other  v^rse  all  pianifest- 
ing  very  considerable  poetical  powers.  Less  known  but  not  le» 
noteworthy,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all,isJehannot  deLescurtt, 
whose  personalitv  is  obscure,  and  most  of  whose  works  are  lost, 
but  whose  remains  are  full  of  grace.  Froissart  appears  to  have 
had  many  countrymen  In  Hainault  and  Brabant  who  devoted 
themsdves  to  the  art  of  versification;  and  the  Liore  des  ceni 
haUades  of  the  Marshal  Boudcault  (2366-142  x)  and  his  friends — 
c.  1390 — shows  that  the  French  gentleman  of  the  14U1  century 
was  as  apt  at  the  baQade  as  his. Elizabethan  peer  in  England 
was  at  the  sonnet. 

^Early  Z>rama.—BdQre.. passing  19  the  prose  writem  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  have  to  take  some  notice  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  those  times — produ(;tions  of  an  ex- 
tremdy interesting  character,  but,  like  the  immense 
majority  oi  medieval  literature,  poetic  in  form.  The 
origin  or  the  revival  of  dramatic  composition  in  France 
has  been  hotly  debated,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  contended 
that  the  tradition  of  Latin  comedy  was  never  exuirdy  lest,  but 
was  handed  on  chiefly  In  the  convents  by  adaptations  of  the 
Terentian  plays,  such  as  those  of  the  nun  Hroswilha.  Theie 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mysteries  (subjects  taken  from  the  sacred 
writings)  and  miracle  plays  (subjects  taken  from  the  legends  of 
the  saints  and  the  Virgin)  ai^e  of  very  early  date.  The  mystery 
of  the  Foolish  Virgins  Q;>artly  French,  partly  Latin),  that  oi 
Adam  and  perhaps  that  of  Daniel,  are  of  Uie  X2th  century, 
though  due  to  unknown  authors,  jean  Bodel  and  Ruteboeuf, 
already  mentioned,  gave,  tW  one  that  of  Saint  Nicolas  at  the 
confines  of  the  X2th  and  xjth,  the  other  that  of  Tkiophile  later 
in  the  X3th  itself.  But  the  later  moralities,  sotles,  and  farces 
■seem  to  be  also  in  part  a  very  probable  devdopment  of  the 
simpler  and  earlier  forms  of  the  fabliau  and  of  the  tenson  or  jen- 
parti,  a  poem  in  simple  dialogue  much  used  l^y  both  troubadours 
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and  uouvires.  The  ftbUftti  has  been  sufficiently  dealt  ^th 
already.  It  chiefly  suppUed  the  subject;  and  some  miracle- 
plays  and  farces  are  fittle  more  th^  fabliaux  thrown  into 
dialogue.  Of  the  jeux-partis  there  are  many  examples,  varying 
from  very  simple  questions  and'answers  to  something  lilce  regular 
dramatic  <tialogue;  even  short  romances,  such  as  AmcosHh  et 
NkoUUe,  were  easily  susceptible  of  dramatization.  But  the 
Jn  d4  la  ftimUie  (orfeuiUie)  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  piece,  pnrfane  in  subject,  containing  something  more 
than  mere  dialogue.  The  poet  has  not  indeed  gone  far  for  his 
subject,  for  he  brings  in  his  own  wife,  father  and  friends,  the 
interest  being  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  stock  characters 
<the  doctor,  the  monk,  the  fool),  and  of  certainfairies— personages 
already  popular  from  the  later  ronumces  of  chivalry.  Another 
piece  ot  Adam's,  Li  J«m  dt  Robin  et  Marion,  also  alroufy  alluded 
to,  is  little  more  than  a  simple  throwing  into  action  of  an  ordinary 
pastourelle  with  a  considerable  number  of  songs  to  music  Never- 
theleu  later  critidsm  has  seen,  and  not  unreasonably,  In  these 
two  pteces  the  origin  in  the  one  case  of  farce,  and  thus  indirect^ 
of  comedy  proper,  ki  the  other  of  comic  opera. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  mystery  and  mirade-plays 
remained  the  staple  of  theatrical  performance,  and  until  the 
X3th  century  actors  as  wdl  as  performers  were  more  or  less  taken 
from  the  clergy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out  that  the 
offices  of  the  churdi  were  themsdves  dramatic  poformances, 
and  required  little  more  than  devdopment  at  the  hands  of  the 
mystery  writers.  The  occasional  fbstive  outbursts,  sudi  as  the 
Feast  of  Fools,  that  of  the  Boy  Bishop  and  the  rest,  helped  on 
the  devdc^ment.  The  variety  of  mysteries  and  miracles  was 
very  great.  A  single  manuscript  contains  forty  miradfs  of  the 
Virgin,  averaging  from  x3oo  to  1500  Hues  each,  written  in  octo- 
syllabic couplets,  and  at  least  as  old  as  the  14th  century,  most 
of  them  peihaps  much  earlier.  The  mysteries  proper,  or  plays 
taken  from  the  scriptures,  are  older  stUL  Many  of  these  are 
exceedingly  long.  There  is  a  Uystir$  dt  PAncitn  Testament, 
which  extends  to  many  volumes,  and  must  have  taken  weeks 
to  aa  in  its  entirety.  <rhe  3iysiir»  de  la  Passion,  though  not 
quite  so  long,  took  several  days,  and  recounts  tiie  whole  history 
of  the  gospels.  The  b^  apparently  of  the  authors  of  these 
pieces,  wfafch  are  mostly  anonymous,  were  two  brothers,  Amoul 
and  Simon  GrQwn  (authors  <d  the  Actes  des  apHres,  and  in  the 
first  case,  of  the  Passion),  e,  x45o»  while  a  certain  Jean  Michel 
(d.  1493)  is  credited  with  having  continued  the  Passion  from 
30,000  lines  to  50,000).  But  these  performances,  though  they 
hdd  their  ground  nntH  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  and 
extended  their  range  of.subject  ^m  sacred  to  profane  history — 
legendary  as  in  the  Destruction  de  Troie,  contemporaiy  as  in  the 
SiiiS  d^OrUans'^'Wete  soon  rivalled  by  the  more  profane 
performances  of  the  moralities,  the  farces  and  the 
soties.  The  palmy  time  of  all  these  three  kinds  b 
the  X  5th  century,  while  the  Con£r€rie  de  la  Passion  itsdf,  the 
spedal.  performers  of  the  sacred  drama,  only  obtained  the  licence 
constituting  it  by  an  ordinance  of  ChailesVL  in  X402.  In  order, 
however,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  medieval  theatre  at  a  glance, 
we  may  anticipate  a  little.  The  Confraternity  was  not  itself 
the  author  or  performer  of  the  profaner  kind  of  dramatic  perform- 
ance. TUs  latter  was  due  to  two  other  bodies,  the  derks  of  the 
Baxoche  and  the  Enfans  sans  Soud.  As  the  Confraternity  was 
chiefly  composed  of  tradesmen  and  penons  very  similar  to  Peter 
Quinc^  and  lus  associates,  so  the  derks  oi  the  Basoche  were 
membeiB  of  the  lej^  profession  of  Paris,  and  the  Enfans  sans 
Soud  were  mostly  young  men  of  family.  The  morality  was  the 
special  i^perty  of  the  first,  the  sotie  of  the  second.  But  as  the 
moralities  were  sometimes  deddedly  tedious  plays,  though  by 
no  means  brief,  they  were  varied  by  the  introduction  of  farces, 
of  which  thejeux  already  mentioned  were  the  early  germ,  and  of 
which  L'Avocat  Patelin,  dated  by  some  about  1465  and  certainly 
about  300  years  subsequent  to  Adam  de  la  Halle,  is  the  most 
famous  example. 

The  morality  was  the  natural  result  on  the  stage  of  the  immense 
Hterary  popularity  of  allegory  in  the  Roman  de  la  rose  and  its 
Imitations.    There  is  hanily  an  abstraction,  a  virtue,  a  vice,  a 


disease,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  which  does  not  figure  hi 
these  compositions.  There  is  Bien  Advis6  and  Mai  Advis^,  the 
good  boy  and  the  bad  b6y  of  nursery  stories,  who  fall  ^^  -^ 
in  respectivdy  with  Faith,  Reason  and  Himiility,  and  ^^'"'"^ 
with  Rashness,  Luxury  and  FoUy.  There  is  the  hero  Mange- 
Tout,  who  is  invited  to  dinner  by  Banquet,  and  meets  after 
dinner  very  unpleasant  company  in  CoBque,  Goutte  and  Hydro- 
pisTe.  Honte-de-dire-ses-P6ch^  might  seem  an  antidpation  of 
Puritan  nomendature  to  an  English  reader  who  did  not  re- 
member the  contemporary  or  even  earlier  personae  of  Lan|^and*a 
poem.  Some  of  these  monJities  possess  distina  dramatic  merit ; 
among  these  is  mentioned  Les  AaspMmaUurs,  an  early  and  re* 
markable  presentation  of  the  Don  Juan  story.  But  thdr  general 
character  appears  to  be  gravity,  not  to  say  dullness.  The  Enfans 
sans  Soud,  <m  the  other  hand,  were  definitdy  satirical,  and 
nothiug  if  not  amusing.  The  chief  of  the  sodety  was  entitled 
Prince  des  Sots,  and  his  crown  was  a  hood  decorated  ^^^,^ 
'With  asses'  ears.  The  sotie  was  directly  satirical,  and 
only  assumed  the  gUise  of  folly  as  a  stalking-horse  for  shooting 
wit.  It  was  more  Aristophanic  than  any  other  modem  form  of 
comedy,  and  like  its  predecessor,  it  perished  as  a  result  of  its 
political  application.  Encouraged  for  a  moment  as  a  political 
engine  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  it  was  soon  absolutely 
fori>idden  and  put  down,  and  had  to  |pve  place  in  one  directkm 
to  the  lampoon  and  the  prose  pamphlet,  in  another  to  forms  of 
comic  satire  more  general  and  vague  in  their  scope.  The  farce, 
on  thfe  other  hand,  having  ndther  moral  purpose  nor  political 
intention,  was  a  purer  work  of  art,  enjoyed  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
ject, and  was  in  no  danger  of  any  permanent  extinction.  Fardcal 
interittdes  were  interpolated  in  the  mysteries  themselves;  short 
farces  introduced  and  rendered  palatable  the  moralities,  whda 
the  sotie  was  itself  but  a  variety  of  farce,  and  all  the  kinds  were 
sometimes  combined  in  a  sort  of  tetralogy.  It  was  a  abort 
composition,  500  verses  being  considered  sufficient,  while  the 
morality,  might  run  to  at  least  xooo  verses,  the  mirade-play  to 
nearly  double  th&t  number,  and  the  mystery  to  some  40,900  or 
50,000,  or  indeed  to  any  lenigth  that  the  author  could  fihd  ixi  his 
heart  to  bestow  upon  the  audience,  or  the  audience  In  their 
patience  to  suffer  from  the  author.  The  number  of  persons  and 
sodeties  who  acted  these  performances  grew  to  be  very  large, 
being  estimated  at  more  than  5000  towards  the  end  of  the  xstli 
century.  Many  fantastic  personages  came  to  join  the  Prince  dea 
Sots,  such  as  the  Empeitur  de  Gainte,  the  Princes  de  r£trille, 
and  des  Nouveaux  Marias,  the  Roi  de  Tfipinette,  the  Recteur 
des  Fous.  Of  the  pieces  which  these  sodeti^  represented  one 
only,  that  of  Mattre  Patelin,  is  now  much  known;  but  many 
are  almost  equally  amu^ng.  Patelin  itself  has  an  immfnt^ 
number  of  versions  and  editions.  Other  farces  are  too  numerous 
to  attempt  to  classify;  they  bear,  however,  in  their  subjects, 
as  in  thdr  manner,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  fabliaujc, 
thdr  source.  Conjugal  disagreements,  Out  unpleasantness  of 
mothers-in-law,  the  shifty  or,  in  the  earlier  stages,  dumsy  valet 
and  chambermaid,  the  mishaps  of  too  loosdy  given  ecdesiastics, 
the  abuses 'Of  relics  and  pardon^  the  extortion,  vidbice,  and 
sometimes  cowardice  of  the  sdgneur  and  the  soldiery,  the  cor- 
ruption of  justice,  its  delays  and  its  pompous  i^paratus,  suppty 
the  subjects.  The  treatment  is  rather  narrative  than  dramatic 
in  most  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  but  makes  up  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  dialogue  for  the  defidency  of  elaboratdy  planned 
action  and  interest.  All  these  forms,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
dlrectiy  or  indirectiy  comic.  Tragedy  in  the  middle  ages  as 
represented  only  by  the  religious  drama,  except  for  a  brief  period 
towards  the  dedineof  that  form,  when  the  "  profane  *^  mysteries 
referred  to  above  came  to  be  represented.  These  were,  however, 
rather  "histories"  in  the  Elizabethan  sense,  than  tragrdies 
proper. 

prose  History. -—Ib  France,  as- in  all  other  countries  of  whose 
literary  devdoproents  we  have  any  record,  literature  in  prose 
is  considerably  later  than  literature  in  verse.  We  have 
certain  glosses  or  vocabularies  possibly  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  8th  or  even  the  7th  century;  we  have  the 
Strassburg  oaths,  already  described,  of  the  gth,  an^a  commentary 
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oo  tke  proiiket  Jonas  wkicb  i>  probably  as  early.  Iki  Uit  lotb 
c^tory  tfaiere  ace  some  charters  and  muniments  in  the  vema- 
CMlar;  of  the  xxth  the  Unrs  of  William  the  Conqueror  are  th^ 
anst  impoKtant  dociunent;  iriifle  the  Astises  de  JHusakm  of 
Godfrey  oi  BouiUon  date,  though  not  m  the  form  in  vhich  we  now 
powcM  tfaena,  from  the  same  age.  The  x^  oentitry  gives  us 
certain  trandations  of  the  Soiptures,  and  th^  lemaikable 
Aithiitian  romances  alreac^  alluded  t6;  and  thenceforward 
French  prose,  though  hmg  kss  tevoured  than  verse,  begins  to 
grow  in  importance.  History,  aa  is  itatunl,  was  the  first  subject 
wUcfa  gave  it  a  really  satisfactory  oppeitnnfty  of  ddvdoping  its 
powers.  For  a  time  the  Fiendi  chrdnidas  contented  themselves 
with  Latin  prose  or  with  French  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  Wacs 
and  the  Be^iian,  PhiBppe  Moulds  (i sis-uBs).  These,  after  a 
fashion  universal  in  medieval  times,  began  from  fabuloas  or 
merely  Htetsry  origins,  and  just  aa  Wyntoun  later  carries  back 
the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  toRestriai  paradise,  so  does 
Mousktestartthatof  France  from  the  rape  of  Helen.  Butsoon 
prose  duanides,  first  translated,  then  original,  became  common; 
the  catlieit  of  all  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  poendo-Turpin, 
which  thus  recovered  in  pnse  the  language  which  had  origmally 
clothed  it  in  verse,  and  whidi,  to  gain  n  hiae  appearance  of 
autfaentidty,  it  had  eKhan^edftillearlier  for  Latin.  Thencame 
Fftnch  selections  and  vernons  from  the  great  series  of  historical 
compositions  undertaken  by  the  monks  of  St  Denys,  die  soKaBed 
Cfmitt  Ckntriqii»dt  Franet  from  the  date  of  1974,  when  they 
first  took  form  in  the  hands  oif  a  monk  styled  Prfmat,  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  when  they  sssumed  the  title  just  given.  But  the 
tot  reslly  lemarkable  author  idio  used  French  prose  as  a  veUde 
of  htotorical  espicsaion  is  Geoffrd  de  ViBdwrdouhi,  marshal  of 
Champagne,  who  was  bom  rather  after  the  middle  of  the  rath 
century,  and  died  In  Greece  in  r  us.  UnderthetftkofCMfvlie 
49  C^HStamtiM^bU  Vfllehardooin  has  left  us  n  history 
of  the  Sourtli  crusade,  iriiich  haa  been  accepted  by  all 
competent  judges  as  the  best  picture  extant  of  feudal 
tUvalry  in  its  prime.  The  CMPfnK*  ^  CMwCsnlfmUi  has  been 
wea  oafled  a  chansow  de  geste  in  pnse,  and  indeed  in  the  sur- 
priring  nature  of  the  feats  ft  celebrates,  in  the  abundance  of  detafl, 
nnd  in  the  vivid  end  plctureique  poetry  of  the  narration,  it 
equals  the  very  best  of  libe  chansons.  Even  the  repetition  of 
Iks  same  pirases  wUdi  Is  characteristic  of  epic  poe^  repeats 
liaelf  hi  thk^pic  prose;  and  as  in  the  chansons  so  in  VUlehardouin, 
few  motives  appear  but  religious  fervour  and  the  love  of  fighting, 
thotti^  neithef  ol  these  excludes  a  livdy  appetite  for  booty  and 
ft  constant  tendency  to  disunion  and  disorder.  Villehardouin 
was  continued  by  Henri  de  Valendennes,  whose  work  is  less 
remarkable,  andhtf  more- the  appearance  of  a  rhymed  dironide 
thrown  into  pfdSe,  a  proceM  which  is  known  to  have  been 
actually  eppBed  in  some  cases.  Nor  is  the  transitkm  from 
VHkhardOttin  to  Jean  de  Joinville  (considerable  in  point  of  time, 
for  Jofaivffle  wss  not  bom  til  ten  years  after  Villehardooln's 
death)  in  poiat  of  Ktenry  Ustoty  iuMMdlate.  The  rhymed 
chroi^des  of  PWippe  Moedcte  and  GuOkume  Guiart  beking  to 
dds  interval;  and  in  prose  the  most  remarkable  works  are  the 
Ckromim  de  Rttmtt  a  wdl-written  history,  having  the  hiteresting 
characteristics  of  tsking  the  lay  and  popular  side,  and  the  great 
compiatlon  edited  (in  the  modem  sense)  by  Baudooin  d'Avesnes 
{Ut^t^Sg).  Joinville  (?  X«a4-i3i7),  whose  special 
'*''*^*^  subject  is  the  life  ol  St  Louis,  is  far  more  modem  than 
Sven  the  half-century  which  separatee  Urn  from  Villekardouin 
woidd  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  is  nothing  of  the  knight- 
errant  about  him  xtersonally,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  his 
hoo.  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  is  far  from  being  his 
favourite  saint.  He%  an  adnrirable  writer,  but  far  less  simple 
than  Vfllefaaidouin;  the  good  King  Louis  tries  In  vain  to  make 
hknshare  his  own  rather  high-fiown  devotion.  Joinville  is  shrewd, 
practical,  there  is  even  a  toodi  of  the  Voltalrean  about  him; 
but  he.  unlike  bis  predecessor,  has  political  ideas  and  antiquarian 
curiosity,  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very  crediuble  pieces  of 
deKbercte  literature. 

tt  is  very  remarkable  that  each  of  the  three  last  centuries 
tlfiwlalism  should  have  had  one  specially  and  eztraordfaiaiily 
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gifted  dttonidcr  to  dcacribe  it.  What  Vmehardouk  is  to  the 
X2th  and  Joinvilk  to  the  xath  century,  that  Jean  Froissatt 
(i337-t4io)  is  to  the  14th.  His  picture  is  the  most  -. 
famous  as  it  is  the  most  varied  of  the  three,  but  it  has  "*"*** 
special  drawbacks^as  well  as  special  merits.  French  critics  have 
indeed  been  scaitdy  fahr-  to  Ftoissarti  because  of  his  early 
partiality  to  our  own  nation  in  the  great  quarrel  of  the  time, 
forgetting  that  there  was  really  no  reason  why  he  as  a  Hainaulter 
should  take  the  French  skle.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
duty  of  an  historian  is  to  take  in  all  the  political  problems  qf 
his  time,  Froissart  certainly  comes  short  of  it.  Although  the 
fendal  state  in  which  kni^ts  and  churehmen  were  alone  of 
estimation  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  though  new  orders  of 
sodety  were  heroming  important^  though  the  <listtess  and 
confusioii  of  a  transition  state  were  evident  to  all,  Froissart 
takea  no  notice  of  them.  Society  is  still  to  him  all  knighu  aod 
ladies,  toumamenta,  skirmishes  and  feasts.  He  depicts  these, 
not  like  Joinville,  still  teas  Uke  VIEeh&rdoufai,  as  a  sharer  hi  theffl) 
but  with  thefadte  and  picturesque  pen  of  a  sympathising  literary 
odookec  As  the  comparison  of  the  Cffitquito  d^  CotutoniSmobU 
with  a  dntnson  de  geate  is  Inevitable,  so  is  that  of  Ftoissart's 
CMrmtfqne  with  a  roman  d'avcntntts* 

For  'Provencal  Lnecatare  see  ue  sepacate  artide  under  mat 
hcadh«. 

ifth  Ominry.-- The  rsth.  century  holds  a  peadkr  and  some* 
what  disputed  position  in  the  history  of  French  literature,  a% 
indeed,  it  does  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  aU  Europe^ 
except  Itsly.  It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  final  stage 
of  the  medieval  period,  sometimes  ss  the  eaxfiest  of  the  modern^ 
the  inflnmop  ol  the  Benaissance  in  Italy  already  filtering  through. 
Others  again  have  taken  the  easy  step  of  marking  it  as  an  a^ 
of  transition.  There  is  ss  usual  truth  in  all  these  views. 
Feudality  died  with  Froissart  and  Euatadie  Deschamps.  The 
modem  spirit  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise  before  Rabelais  and 
Ronsard.  Yet  the  xsth  century,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  litertture^  is  much  more  remaricable  than  its  historians 
have  been  went  to  oMifeas.  It  has  not  the  strong  marked  and 
compact  or^^nattty  of  Some  periods,  and  it  furnishes  only  <me 
name  of  the  hig^wst  order  of  literary  interest;  but  it  abounds 
in  names  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  very  difference  which 
«dsts  between  thdr  styles  and  charactfrs  testffies  to  the  eaistence 
of  a  large  number  of  separate  forces  working  in  their  different 
manners  on  different  persons.  Its  theatre  we  iMve  already 
treatedbyantidpation,and  to  it  we  shall  afterwards  recur.  It 
was  the  pahny  time  of  the  early  Frendi  stage,  and  an  the  dramatic 
styles  whidi  we  have  enumerated  then  came  to  perfection.  Of 
no  other  kind  ot  literature  can  the  same  be  said.  The  century 
which  witnessed  the  invention  of  printing  naturiHy  devoted 
itself  at  first  more  to  the  spreading  of  old  Hteratore  than  t6  the 
production  of  new.  Yet  as  it  perfected  the  early  drama,  so  it 
produced  the  prose  tale.  Nor,  as  regards  individusl  and  sia^^ 
names,  can  the  century  of  Charies  d'0ri6ans,  of  Alain  Chartier,  of 
Christine  de  Piasn,  of  CoquHlart,  of  Comines,  and,  above  all,  of 
Villon,  be  said  to  lack  iUustrations. 

First  among  the  poets  of  the  period  falls  to  be  mentioned  the 
shadowy  personality  of  (Wvier  Bassdln.  Modem  criticism 
has  attacked  the  identity  of  the  jovial  miller,  who  ^^_^ 
was  once  supposed  to  have  written  and  perhaps  ^pft„, 
invented  the  scmgs  called  vaux  de  tire,  and  to  have 
also  carried  on  a  patriotic  warfare  a^nst  the  English.  But 
though  Jean  le  tlouz  may  have  written  the  poems  published 
under  Bassdin's  name  two  centuries  later,  It  is  taken  as  certain 
that  an  actual  Olivier  wrote  actual  vaux  de  vire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  x$th  century.  About  Christine  de  Ptsan  (1363-X430)  and 
Alain  Charrier  (tjqs-^.  1430)  there  is  no  such  doubt.  ChristlR^ 
was  the  dauj^ter  of  sn  Italian  astrologer  who  was  patronised  by 
Charles  V.  She  Was  bom  in  Italy  but  brought  up  hi  Fkance,  and 
die  enriched  the  litereture  of  her  adopted  country 
with  much  learning,  good  sense  and  patriotism.  She  aStftr, 
wrote  history,  devotional  worin  and  poetry;  and 
though  her  Utcrary  merit  Is  not  of  the  highest,  it  ht  very  far  from 
despicable.    Alain  Chattfer,  best  known  to  modem  readers  by 
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tfae  story  o!  U^rzdnt  of  Scodand^t  KUs^  was  d  writer  of  a  some-) 
What  sxndlBr  character.  In  both  Christine  and  Chartier  there  h 
a  great  d<^  of  rather  heavy  moralizing,  and  a  great  deal  of  rather 
p^antic  etttdition.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  lemember  that  the 
intolerable  poKtical  and  sodal  evils  of  tfae  day  called  for^  good 
deal  of  moraiising>  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  writere 
of  this  time  to  fill  up  as  well  as  they  oonld  the  scantily  filled 
vessels  of  medieval  sdence  and  learning.    A  very  different 

person  is  Charles  d'Orl^ans  (1391^1465),  ^neofthe 
^SSuaa,  8reat<»t  o'  grAitii  uigiuUrs,  for  he  was  the  father 

of  a  kii^  of  France/and  heir  to  the  duchies'of  OrUaais 
and  Milan.  Charles,  indeed,  if  not  a  Roland  or  a  Ba3rard,  was  an 
admirable  poet.  He  is  the  best-known  and  perhaps  the  best 
writer  of  the  graceful  poems  itf  wUch  an  artificial  vrarififation 
is  strictly  observed,  and  helps  by  its  recurrent  lines  and  modulated 
rhymes  to  give  to  poetry  something  of  a  musical  acoompaniment 
even  without  theadditioBof  music properlyso called.  His  baHsdea 
are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  Villon,  but  fab  rondels  ana  un- 
equalled. For  fully  &  century  and  a  lialf  these  foims  engrossed 
the  attention  of  French  lyrittl  poets.  Exercises  in  them,  were 
produced  in  eaormous  nunibeis,  and  of  as  excellence  iHiich  has 
only  rec^tly  obtained  full  recognition  even  in  France.  Charles 
dt^lCans  is  himself  Boffidcot  proof  of  what  can  b^  done  iaa.  them 
in  the  way  of  elegance,  sweetness,  and  grace  which  some  have 
unjustfy  called  effeminacy.  But  that  this  ^eminacy  was  'no 
natural  or  inevitable  iauh  of  the  ballades  and  tfae  rondeaux 
was  fully  proved  by  the  most  remarkable  literary  4gure  of  the 
X5tfa  century  in  France.  To  Francois  Villon  (1431^463  ?), 
»g^^        as  to  other  great  sing^  writers,  no  attempt  can  be 

made  to  do  justice  in  this  place,  'ffis  xentiarkable 
life  and  character  eq>ecially  lie  outside  our  subject.  But  he  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  most  important  sing^  figure  of 
French  literature  before  the  Renaissance.  -  His  work  is  very 
Strange  in  form,  the  undoubtedly  genuine  part  of  it  consisting 
merely  of  two  compositions,  known  as  the  great  and  little 
TeAament,  written  in  stanzas  of  ei^  Unoa  of  ci^t  syllables 
each,  witfa  lyrical  composition^  in  ballade  and  rcmdeau  form 
interqf>ec6ed.  Nothing  in  old  French  fa'teratuce  can  conq>are 
witfa  the  best  of  these,  such  as  the  '^  Ballade  des  dames  du 
temps  jadis,"  the  "  Ballade  pour  sa  m^,"  '^La  Grosse  Margot/' 
^  L^  Regrets  de  la  belle  Heaufauto,"  and  others;  while  the 
whole  composition,  is  full  of  poetical  traita  of  the  most  eoctra- 
ordinaiy  vigour,  picturesqueness  and  pathos.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century  the  poetical  production  of  the  time  became  very 
large.  The  artificial  measiwes  already  alluded  to,  and  others 
far  more  artifid^  and  infinitely  less  beautiful,  were  largely 
practised.  The  typical  poet  of  the  end  of  the  xsth  century  is 
Gtnllaume  Cretin  (d^  i5«S),  who  distinguished  himself  by  writing 
verses  with  pimning  ri^mfs,  verses  ending  witii  double  or  treble 
repetitionsofthesamesound,  and  many  other  tasteless  absurdities, 
in  which,  as  Pasqui^  remarks,  "  U  perdit  toutc  U  grice  et  la 
CritiB,       Ubert6  de  la  composition."    The  other  favourite 

<tirection  of  the  poetry  of  the  time  was  a  veia  of 
allegorical  moralizing  drawn  from  the  Raman  dt  la  ro$e  through 
the  medium  of  CharUer  and  Christine,  which  produced  "  Castles 
of  Love,"  "  Temples  of  Honour,"  imd  such  like.  Thecombination 
of  these  drifts  in  verse-writing  produced  a  school  known  in 
literary  history,  from  a  happy  phrase  of  the  satirist  Coquillart 
(v.  inf.) ,  as  the  **  GraudsRh^toriqueurs."  Thechief  of  thesebe^ujes 
Cr6tin  were  Jeaa  Molinet  (d.  1507);  Jean  .Meschinot  {c.  14J0- 
1491),  author  of  the  Latneties  des  primts\  florimond  Robertet 
(d.  1522);  Georges  CbasteUain  (x404rX475)»  to  be  mentioned 
again;  and  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais  <i466-isos),  father  of  a 
better  poet  than  himqelt  Yet  some  of  Ute  minor  poets  of  the 
timeare  not  to  be  defused*  Such  arsHairiBaude  (X430-X490) ,  a . 
less  pedantic  writer  than  mosti  Martial  d'Auvergne  (1440-X50S), 
whose  principal  work  is  VAmant  rendu  cordelier  cu  serttce  de 
Vamour,  and  others,  many  of  whom  forsoed  part  of  the  poetical 
court  which  Charles  d'Orl^ans  kept  up  at  Blois  after  his  release. 
While  the  serious  poetry  of  the  ago  took  this  turn,  tbf  re  was 
ro  lack  of  lighter  and  satirical  versew  Villon,  indeed,  were  it 
not  ior  the  depth  and  pathos  of  his  po^Mcal  seniimem,  miytht 


bo  claimed  as  a  poet  of  the  lighter  order,  abd  fbe  patfiotio 
diatribea  against  the  English  to  which  we  have  alfaidi^.  easily 
passed  into  satire.  The  political  quarrels  of  tfae  latter  part  ^ 
the  century  also  provoked  mttch  satirical  composidorL  The 
dispiMes  of  tfae  Bien  Public  and  tfaeae  betweefa  Louib  XL  maA 
Charles  of  Burgundy  employed  many  penSb  -The  most*  remarict 
able  piece  of  tiie  light  literature  of  the  first  is  "  Lea  Anes  Volants/* 
a  baUad  on  somfe  of  tfae  ehrly  favourites  of  Looisi  The^baftte 
of  France  and  Burgundy  were  willed  on  paper!  between  Gillfl 
des  Chines  and  the  abwe*named  Georges  ChastH«,in,  typkil 
representatives  of  tfaetwo  styles  of  T5tfa<eiitttxy  4)oetry  akeady 
alluded  to^-Des  Ormes  being  the'  li^er  aad  more  graced^ 
writer,  Chastelain  a  patopous  and  learned  aJlegorisL  ISiemflal 
remarkahie  representative  of  purely  light  pottsy  outside  the 
theatre  is  GuiUaume  Coquillart  (£4^1^5x0),  a  lawyer  Coa^» 
of  Champagne,  wlio  rosidod  for  the  greater  part  of  fais  SJT^ 
UfelnRdms.  This  dty,  like  otfaers,  suffered  from  the 
pitiless  Cyraimy  of  Louis  XI.  ■  The  beginnines  of  the  sianding 
army  which  Cfaarles  VU.  faad  started  were  extremely  unpt^Milaff. 
aikd  the  ibo  ta  which  his  eon  put  tfaem  by  no  meana  xtmovca 
this  unpopularity.  Coquillart  described  tfabmilitoiynMaidf  the 
period  in  his  M<mologue  du  gjtndarme  cassia  Afain,  When  tfae 
king  entertained  the  idea  of  uiufying  the  taxes  hnd  laws  of  >tfae 
different  provinces,  Opquillart,  who  was  named  coamiSsaoMrfor 
this  purpose,  wrote  on  tfae  occasion  a  satire  flailed  I^  Dree(» 
notueaux,  A  certain  kind  of  satire,  much  less  good-tenqtenKl 
than  tfae  eaiiier  forms,  became  indeed  common  at  thi»^pocli« 
M.  Lenient  has  well  pointed  out  that  a  new  satirical  pertonifirs» 
tion  dominates  this  Utecature.  It  is  ti»  loogier  Renart  with  h^ 
qmical  gaiety,  or  tfae  curiousty  travestied  and  almost  aminMQ 
Devil  of  tfae  Middle  Ages.  Now  it  is  Oeatfaaa  an  incident  evcB 
present  ta  the  imagination,  celebrated  iu  tfae  tfaoussnd  repetiUoM 
of  tfae  Danse  Macabret  sculptured  all  over  the  buildings  of  tfae 
time,  even  frequently  performed  on  liolidayB  aad  in  puUic.  Witli 
the  udual  tendency  to  follow  pattern,  tfae  idea  of  the  "  dance  ** 
seems  to  have  hm.  extended,  and  we  have  a  Ihttat  m»  (nHM<nfoa 
(1464)  from  Pierre  Michaut,  wfaere  tfae  t«achecs  %rt  fMune^ 
love  and  deatfa,  all  blind.  All  tfarougk'the  century,  too*  afM^y* 
mous  verse  of  the  lighter  kind  was  writteiv  some  of  it  of  gnai 
merit*.  The  folk<4Mt^  already  alluded  to^  published  by  -GftstOA 
Paris^  show  one  side  di  this  composition,  And  maity  of  the  piecca 
contained  In  Mi  de  Montaigioii's  extensive  ICmeil  4ct  (tmoimmm 
pcSaietfratitaisisexMbKtc^^aa. 

The  15th  ocntmry  was  perhips  more  remarkable  for  its  achieve 
ments  in  ptiMe  than  in  poetry.  It  produced,  indeed;  no  pros^ 
writer  of  great  distincrion,  except  Comiaes;  Imt  it  wiuessed 
seriona^  If  not  ettremdy  successful,  efforts  at  pros0  composition. 
Tlio  Snmtion  of  printing  finally  substituted  tfae  reader  lor  thet 
listetterr  AUd  wfaea  tfais  substitution  faas  been  effected,  the  main, 
inducement  to  treat  unsuitable  subjects  in  verse  is  ^one.  Tho 
study  of  tfae  daadcs  at  first  faand  contributed  to  the  same  bzkL 
As  early  as  1458  the  university  of  Paris  fasd  a  Greek  professor; 
But  long  beforo  this  time  translations  in  prose  faB4  been  made« 
Pierro  Bercheuro  (Bersuire)  {ib^o^xsst)  bad  already  translated 
Livy.  Nicholiis  Oresme  (c.  1334^x382),  the  tutor  of  Cbaries  V.r 
gave  a  version  of  certain  AristoteUan  w(wlu»  which  enriched 
the  language  with  a  large  number  of  terms,  then  strange  eaough, 
now  fanuliar.  Raoul  de  Fttek$  (i3i6*X383)  turned  into  French 
the  Do  ^imtate  Dei  d  St  Augu^ioe.  These  writers  or  othcti 
composed  Le  Songfi  du  vergier,  an  eUborate  discussion  of  th^ 
power  of  the  pope.  The  iamous  chancellor,  Jean  CharUcr  oc 
Gerson  (t363~x4a9)>  tA  whom  the  ImitaUon  has  among  so  many 
others,  been  attributed,  spoke  constantly  and  wrote  often  in  thfl 
vulgar  tongue,  though  he  attacked  the  moat  famous  and  popular 
work  in  that  t<Higu6,  the  Roman  de  la  rose.  Christine  de  Pisati 
and  Alain  Charder  weee  atJeast  as  much  prose  writers  as  poj^ts; 
and  the  latter,  while  he,  like  Gerson,  dealt  much  with  the  reform 
of  the  church,  used  in  his  Quadriloge  inoectif  really  fordU^ 
hnguage  for  the  purpose  of  spurrii^  ,on  tfae  nobles  of  Franca 
to  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  and  evils.  These  moral  1^ 
didactic  treatise  were  but  continuations  of  others,  which  for 
oonvenience  sake  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticec^  .Though 
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v0ts4  WM  in  tke  cmuuki  prfoi  toih^  15U  (he  {ivourite  mcdiMm 
for  literary  composUioo,  it  was  by  jm  means  the  only  one;  ^d 
iQoral  &od  educ4tiooal  t  realises— some  referred  toabove— already 
ezisledio  pedestrian  phrase.  Certain  household  books  (JLtvruic 
TMsom)  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which  dale  as  lar  b^ck. 
ai'the  t3tb  centuiyv  These  contain  not  merely  accounts^  but 
fanily  chroaicles,  receipts  and  ihe  tike.  Accounls.of  travel, 
especially  to  the  Holy  Land,  culminated  in  the  iamous  Vfiya$e 
M  Maoflevtlle  which,  though  it  has  never  been  o|  so  much  import- 
aocet  in  French  as  in  English,  perhaps  fimi  took  vernacular 
lonn  in  the  French  tongue^  Of  the  14th  cen^ry,  we  have  & 
Hmotitr  de  Paris,  intended  for  th^  instruction  of  a  young  wife, 
and  a.  large  number  ^  misceUapeous  treatises  of  art,  science 
and  mondity,  while  private  letters,  mostly  as  yet  unpublished, 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  generally  of  the  moralizing 
chancier;  books  of  devotion,  too,  are  naturally  frequent. 

But  the  most  important  divisions  of  medieval  energy  in  prose 
compdsitioo  are  the  spoken  exercises  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar. 
The  begiiinings  of  French  sermons  have  been  much 
discussed,  especially  the  question  whether  St  Bernard, 
whose  discourses  we  possess  in  ancient,  but  doubtfully 
contempprary  French,  pronounced  them  in  .that 
IftnguagB  or  is  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ^  ath  centoxy,. 
however,  the  sermons  oi  Maurice  de  Sully  (xx6o-iio6)  present 
^Ihe  first  undoubted  exfunplos  of  bomiletics  in  the  vernacular, 
and  they  are  followed  by  many  otheis—'so  many  indeed  that  the 
13th  century  alone  counts  a6x  seimoi^writers»  besides  a  h^rgP 
'  body  of  anonymous  work*  These  fiermons  weie.  as  might  indeed 
be  expected,  chiefly  cast  in  a  somewhat  scholastic  form-^theme, 
cflOfdium,  development,  example  aod  peroration  following 
ia  regular  order.  The  Z4th-centuiy  sermons,  on  the  other  hai^d, 
have  as  yet  been  little  investigated.  It  must,  however,  be 
ffoiBembeied  that  this  age  was  the  sfMst  famous  of  all  lor  its 
'  acbolastic  illustrations,  and  for  the  early  vigour  ol  the  Dominican 
And  Franciscan  orders.  With  the  end  of  the  centuiy  and  the 
beginning  of  the  zsth,  the  importance  of  the  pulpit  begins  to 
levive.  The  early  years  <rf  the  new  agjr  have  QexVon  for  their 
rtpresentative,  while  the  end  of  the  ceatuxy  sees  the  still  more 
luMMis  names  of  Michel  Menot  (i450"X5i8),  Olivier  Maillard 
(c  1430-1501),  and  Jean  Rauha  6441^15x4)*  aU  remarkable 
for  the  practice  of  a  vigorous  and  homely  #t^  <^  oratory,  recoilr 
ing*  before  ik>  aid  of  what  we  should  nowaidays  style  buffoonery, 
and  maaifestii^  a  creditable  mdifference  to  the  JindjgnarioA  of 
pijndpalities  and  powers.  Loui^  XI.  is  said  to  have  .threatened 
to  throw  Maillard  into  the  Seine,  and  many  instances  of  the  bold- 
ness of  these  preachers  and  the  rough  vigour  of  their  oiatpry 
bava  been  preserved.  Froissart  had  been  followed  as  a  chronicler 
by  Eaguerraiui  de  Monstrclet  (c»  1 39^X453)  imd  by  the;  histArio- 
graphecs  of  the  Burgundian  court,  Chastelain,  already  mentioned, 
v\toU  interesting  Ckroniqu*  d€  Jfacquts  d«  Lulaing  is  much  the 
most  attractive  part  of  his  work^arKl  Olivier  de  la  Marche.  .  The 
nenaoir  and  chronklc  writers,  who  were  to  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance ia  French  literature^  also  begin  to  be  numerous  at  this 
period.  Juvenal  des  Ursins  (^33^  X47 j)i  ^a  anonjraaous  bouigiMus 
de  Paris  (^o  such  indeed),  and  the  author  of  the  Ckromfue 
tcandakus;  may  be  mentioned  as  presenting  the  character  of 
•  minute  observation  .ai^l  record  which  has  distinguished  the 
class  ever  since.  Jean  le  maire  dc  (not  dss)  Beiges  (4475~^  IS^S) 
was  historiographer  to  Louis  XII.  and  wrote  lUHStraikm*  fkf 
CauUu  But  Comines,(i445Ni50Q)  is  no  imitator  of  Froissart 
-^  .  or  of  any  one  else.  The  last  of  the  qiuartptle  ol  great 
French  medieval  historians,  he  does  not  yield  to  any 
of  his  three  predecessors  in  originality  or  m^nt,  but  he  is  very 
different  from  them.  He  fully  represents  the  naaaia  of  the  time 
'for  statecraft,  and  his  book  has  lo^g ranked  with  that  of  Machia^ 
velU  as  a  manual  of  the  art,  though  he  has  not  the  absolutely 
non-^oKCMal  chsxacter  of  the  Italian.  His  memoirs^  oonsidered 
merely  as  literature,  show  a  style  well  suited  to  their  puipQit,T- 
^ot,  indeed,  brilliant  or  picturesque,  but  clear,  terse  and 
iborou^y  well  suited  to  the  expressioi)  of  the  acuteiiess,  obseryar 

tion  and  conunoa  sense  of  their  author. 
But  proae  was  iM>t  content  with  the  domain  otaeiiousliteratuie. 


Zi  had  already  loag  poweBsad  ai-Msp«etahIe'pos|iion  «a  a  vehicle 
ot  romaaoe,  and  the  end  of  the  X4th  and  the  begiiming  of  the 
zsth  centnxies  were  pre-eminent^  the  time  when 
thr  epics  of  chivahy  were  re-edited  and  extended  in  Jjj^jjjl 
prose*    Few,  however,  of  these  extensions  offer  much  jyow«*«. 
literary  interest.    On  the  other  hand,  th^  best  prose  of. 
the  centuiy,  and  almost  the  earlier  which  deserwes  the  title  of 
a  satisfactory  liteiwy  medium,  was  employed  lor  the  uUing 
of  Eomaaces  in  miniature^    The  Cmt  Nmmttes  Nou^elUs  ia 
undoubtedly  the  fint  work  of  piose  belles-lettxes  in  French, 
and  the  first,  moreover,  of  a  long  and  most  remarkable  class 
of  litenw^  work,  in  which  French  writers  may  challenge  all 
comers  with  tba  certainty  of  victotyr-the  short  prose  tale 
of  a  cpmic  character.    This  remarkable  work  has  usually  been 
attributed,  hke  the  aomewbat  simiUr  but  Uter  HepUmiron, 
to  a  knot  of  Ifteraiy  covniers  gathered  round  a  royal  personage, 
in  this  case  the  davphia  LouH  afterwards  Loiija  XL    Some 
evidciice  has  recently  been  produced  which  seems  to  show  that 
this  tcaditiottt  which  attributed  sqme  of  the  tales  to  Louis 
himself,  is  erxxmeaos,  but  -ihe  question  is  still  undecided.    The 
subjects  of  the  Cen/  N0UMiles  Notmdits  are  by  no  means  new. 
They  are  simply  the  old  themes  of '^he  /ablia^  treated  in  the 
old  way..   The  novelty  is  in  the  appliostion  of  p^se  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  the  crispness,  the  fluency  and  the  elegaaoe  of 
the  pfoie  used.    The  fqctunate  author  or  editor  to  whom  these 
adroimfrle  talea  have  of  late  been  attributed  is  AAtoiqe  de  la 
Salle  (X39&-X46x),  ?rho,  if  thia  attribution  ^f^A  certain      M„taiam 
othess  be  correct,  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the     ^^^ 
most  original  and  fertile  authors  of  early  Ffipnchlitera*     sMh^ 
tufp.  ,  I^  Sa|le's  one  ackaoiwledged  work  is  the  stoiy 
of  P4tU  Jfh^n  d9  SaitUft,  a  short  romance  exhibitiDg  great  00m- 
maad  oCehars^ter  and  abnodaace  ff  delicate  dxaugbtsmsnshipw 
To  this  tot  only  the  authbnfaip,  part-authonhip  or  editorship 
of  the  Ce$^  NoMVtiUs  N0i(veU4t  has  'been  a^ded;  but  the  still 
more  famous,  and  important  work  of  VAm»cai  JPaidi»  has  been 
assigned  by  wspectsbkw  though  of  course  oonjecturing,  aathority 
to  the  «ame  patemityi.    The  generosity  of  <;ritics  towards  La 
Salle  has  ■oteveostqftf>ed  here.    A  ^fourth  x^astexpiece  of  the 
period,  l^es  Qmm$  J^Us  de  mariait,  baa  also  been  assigned 
to  him.    This  last  worktflike  the  other  three,  is  satirical  ia  subject, 
and  shows  for  the  time  a  wandeiful  masteiy  of  the  language^ 
Of,  the  fifteen  joys  of  maniitte,  or,  ia  other  wqrds,  the  fifteen 
miseries  of  husbandA,  t9^  baa  a  chapter  assigned  to  it,  and  each 
ia  treated  with  the  peodiarm^nra  of  gravity  and  ridicule  which 
it  requires*    All  who  have  sead  the  .book  omf  ess  its  infinite  wit 
sod  the  grace^ifita  style.    It  is  true  that  it  has  been  reproached 
with  cruelty  and  with  a  lack  of  the  moral  seatiment.    But 
huxnaaity  and  moralily,  wen.  not  the  stroag  point  of  the  isth 
century^     There  Is,  it  must  be  admitted,  aboat  mpst  of  its 
produaions  a  lack  of  poetiy  and  a  lack  of  imagination,  produced, 
it  may  be,  partly  hy  polhitad  and  .other  conditions  outside  Utera* 
tore,  but  very  ol^^vableia iu    The  old ,forms  of  literature 
itself  Imd  tost  their  iatetest,  and  new  ones  possessing-   /,fh<«ia 
strength  to  last  axxd  power  to  develop  themselves    •iia* 
had  not  yet  appeared,  •  It  was  impossible,  even  if  the    ^«<i»- 
taste  lor  it  had  survived^  to  spin  out  the  (4d  themes    '"^ 
any  tooger.    But  the  new  forces  required  some  time  to  set  (o 
work,  and  to  avail  them9elves  of  the  tremendous  weapon  whtcfa 
the  press  had  put  iaio  their  haada.    When  these  things  had 
adjusted' themsdves,  literature  ^  A  varied  aad  vigorous  kind 
beoaaie  oooe  more  possible  and  indeed  oecessaiy,  ^K>r  did  it 
take  long  to  make  its  appefnance* 

i6th  Cso/wry.— In  na  froantiy  was  the  literaiy  lesuh  of  the 
Renaissance  more  striking  and  more  manifold  than  in  France. 
The  double  effect  of  the  jtu^  ^  antiquity  and  the  leligioas 
movement  produced  an  outhant  of  htarary  developmeoU  of  the 
moat  diverse  kinds,  which  even  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  civS 
dissensiona  <rf  the  Kefprmatjoii  did  not  puG6ee4  in  checking. 
While  the  Reoalssaaice  in  Italy  hadmainly  >exbaHsted  its  effecta 
by  the  middle  of  the  ii^th  oentuiy,  while  hi  Germany  those  effects 
only  peved  the  way  for  a  national  literatuee,  and  did  not  them* 
aelvca  greatly  oontribut^  tbemit,  wfafle  in  ^aglaiv)  It  was  not 
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'  tiil  the  extreme  end  of  tte  period  tbat  a  great  literature  was 
forthcoming— in  France  almost  the  whole  century  was  marked 
by  the  production  of  capital  works  in  every  bianch  of  literary 
effort.  Not  even  the  17th  century,  and  certainly  not  the  i8th, 
can  show  such  a  group  of  prose  writers  and  poets  as  is  formed 
by  Calvin,  St  Frands  de  Sales,  Montaigne,  du  Vair,  Bodin, 
(fAobignf,  the  authors  of  the  Satire  MinippM,  Monluc, 
Brant6me,  PasQuier,  Rabelais,  des  Periers,  Herberay  des  Essarts, 
Amyot,  Ganuer,  Marot,  Ronsard  and  the  vest  of  the  **  Pl^de," 
and  finally  Regnier.  Ttiese  great  writers  are  not  merely  remark- 
able  for  the  vigour  and  originality  of  their  thoughts,  the  freshness, 
variety  and  grace'of  their  fancy,  the  abundance  of  thek  learning 
and  the  solidity  of  their  arguments  in  the  cases  where  argument 
Is  required,  "nieir  great  merit  is  the  creation  of  a  language  and 
a  style  able  to  give  expression  to  these  good  gifts.  The  foregoing 
account  of  the  medieval  literature  of  France  will  have  shown 
suflkiently  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  ^sj^  the  literary  capacities 
and  achievements  of  the  older  French.  But  the  old  language, 
with  aU  its  merits,  was  ill-suited  to  be  a  vehicle  for  any  ^t 
the  simpler  forms  of  literary  composition,  feasant  or  affecting 
tales  coukl  be  told  in  it  with  interest  and  pathos.  Songs  of  charm- 
ing natveti  and  grace  could  be  sung;  the  requirements  Of  the 
epic  and  the  chronicle  were  suitably  furnished.  But  it  was  barren 
of  the  terms  of  art  and  science;  it  did  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
sustained  eloquence,  to  impassioned  poetry  or  to  logical  <fiscus- 
flion»  It  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  leave  thtte  things  to 
Latin  as  th^ir  natural  and  legitimate  exponent,  and  -it  bore 
marks  of  Its  original  character  as  a  iingna  rustunt,  a'tcmgaetfulted 
for  homely  conversation,  for  folk-lore  and  for  balladB,  rather  than 
for  the  business  of  the  forum  and  the  cotut,  the  speodationi  of  1 
the  study,  and  the  declamation  of  the  theatre.  Efforts  had  indeed 
been  made,  culminating  in  the  heavy  and  tasteless  eruditiofi  of 
the  schools  of  Chartief  and  Crftin,  to  supply  tha  dofea;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  x6th  century  completely  to  afface  it. 
The  series  of  prose  writers  from  CalWn  to  Mdntaigne,  of  poets 
from  Marot  to  Regnier,  elaborated  a  language  yielding  to  no 
modem  tongue  In  beauty^  richness,  flexfMlity  and  strength, 
a  language  whidi  the  reactionary  purism  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions defaced  rather  than  imi»oved,  and  the  merits  of  whidi  have 
in  still  later  days  been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  confession 
and  the  practice  of  all  the  ^(«atest  writen  of  modem  France. 

idth-Ceniury  Fodry. — ^Tbe  first  lew  years  of  the  x6th  century 
were  naturally  occupied  rather  wHh  tha  last  devdopments  of 
the  medieval  forms  than  with  the  production  of  the  new  modeL 
The  clerks  of  the  Baaoche  and  the  Confmternity  of  the  Passion 
still  produced  and  acted  mysteries,  mondities  aad  farces.  The 
poeu  of  the  "  Grands  Rh6tori<riieur8  **  sehool  still  wrote  elaborate 
allegorical  poetry«  C^iansons  de  gate,  rhymed  romances  and 
fabliaux  had  long  ceased  to  be  i^tten.  But  the  press  was 
multlpljring  the  contents  of  the  formar  in  the  prose  form  vhich 
they  had  finally  assumed,  and  in  the  Cent  NomdUs  NouteUes 
there  already  existed  admlrablo  specimens  of  the  short  prose  tale. 
Thare  even  were  signs,  as  in  some  writers  already  mentloiied  and 
in  Roger  de  Collie,  a  lackpenny  but.  light-hearted  singer  of 
the  eariy  part  of  the  century,  of  definite  enfranchiflemeiit  in 
verse.  But  the  first  note  of  the  new  literature  was  sounded  by 
jg^  Clement  Marot  (i496/7*x  544)-  The  son  of  sa  ekier 
^^  poet,  Jehan  des  Mates  called  Marot  (146^-1523), 
CKment  at  first  wrote,  Kke  his  father's  contemporaries,  allegorical 
and  mytholofpoal  poetry^  afterwards  coDe^ed  In  a  volume  with 
iLchtitmingt!lile,VAdolesceneeetSmenUm,  It  was  not  till  he  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old  that  his  work  beoame  really  remarkable. 
From  that-time  forward  tiH  hfs  death,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  was.  much  Involved  fn  the  troubles  and  persecutions 
of  the  Hugtienot  party  to  whieh  he  belonged;  nor  was  the  pro- 
tectkm  of  Marguerite  d'An^gdultee,  the  .chief  patroness  of 
Ruguenotsaad  men  of  letters,  always  eflSdent.  But  his  troubles, 
so  far  from  hamiing,  helped  bis  literary  faculties;  and  hb  episdes, 
epigrams,  hhsons  (descendants  of  tha  medieval  dUe),  and  ^^^-d- 
rine  became  remarkable  for  their  easy  and  polished  style,  their 
light  and  gracefU  wit,  and  a  certain  elegance  wUch  had  not  as  I 
y«t  been  even  attempted  io  ti^  modern  tongue,  tbough  the  1 
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Italian  humanists  had  not  been  far  from  It  in  some  of  thdr 

Latin  compositions.    Around  Marot  arose  a  whole  school  of 

disciples  and  imitators,  such  as  Victor  Brodcau  (1470  ?~i  540), 

the  great  authority  on  rondeaux,  Maurice  So^e.  a  fertile  author 

of  blasons,  Salel,  Marguerite  herself  (149^1549),  of  whom  more 

hereafter,  and  Melhn  de  Saint  Gelais  (1491-1556).    The  last, 

son  of  the  bishop  named  above,  is  a  courtly  wnter  of  ocgittowal 

pieces,  who  sustained  as  weU  as  he  could  the  style  marotique 

against  Ronsard,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  inirodudng  the 

r^Sular  sonnet  into  French.    Bu  t  the  inventive  vigour  of  tJw  age 

was  so  great  that  oq^  school  had  hardly  become  popular  before 

another  pushed  it  from  its  stool,  and  even  of  the  Mamdsts 

just  mentioned  SoSve  and  Salel  are  often  regarded  as  chief  a»<t 

member  respectivdy  of  a  Lyonnese  coterie,  intermediate  between 

the  schods  of  Marot  and  of  Rotisard,  containing  other ^nembins 

of  repute  such  as  Antoine  Uero^t  and  Charies  Fontatee  aad 

claiming  Louise  Lab<  {v.  inf.)  herself.    Pierre  de    a^^g^^ 

Ronsard  (1524-15S5)  was  the  chief  of  this  latter.    At 

first  acourtiei*  and  a  diplomatist,  physical  disqualification  made 

him  change  his  career.    He  began  to  study  the  classics  under 

Jean  Daurat  (1509-1588),  and  with  his  master  and  five  other 

writers,  £tlenne}oddie{x533-i573),R^y  BeUeau  (1528-1577), 

Joachim  du  Bellay  (1525-1560),  Jean  Aiitoine  de  Batf  (l^s* 

1589),  and  POtttusde  Tyard  (d.  1605,  bishop  of  CUUoo»4U& 

Sadne),  composed  the  famous  **  Pliiade."    The  object  of  tUt 

band  was  to  bring  the  French  language,  in  vocabulsryi 

cottstmctlons  and  applicati<Mi,  on  a  levd  with  the 

classical  tongues  by  borrowings  from  the  latter.    They 

would  have  imported  the  Greek  licence  of  compound  words, 

though  the  gem'us  of  the  French  language  Is  but  Uttle  adapted 

thereto;  and  they  wished  to  reproduce  In  French  tho  regular 

tragedy,  the  Pindaric  and  Horatian  ode,  the  Virgilian  epic,  &C. 

But  ft  is  an  error  (though  one  which  until  reedkitly  was  vefy 

common,  and  which  per^ps  requires  pretty  thorough  study  of 

their  work  onnpletdy  to  extirpate  it)  to  suppose  that  they 

advocated  or  practised  indiscrimimae  borrowing.    On  the  con^ 

trary  both  in  du  BeUay 's  famous  mantfesto,  the  Defense  et  iUusk^ 

tion  de  la  langue  franioise,  and  in  Ronsard's  own  WMk,  oautSoii 

and  attenrion  to  the  genius  and  the  tradition  of  French  ase 

insisted  upon.    Being  all  men  of  the  highest  talent,  and  not  a 

few  of  them  men  of  great  genius,  they  achieved  much  that  they 

designed,  and  even  where  they  failed  exactly  to  achieve  it,  tkey 

very  often  indirectly  produced  results  as  important  MnA  more 

beneficial  than  those  which  they  intei^ded.    Their  i<|eeil  of  a 

separate  poetical  language  distinct  from  that  intended  for  preae 

use  was  indeed  a  doubtful  if  not  a  dangerous  one.    But  H  la 

certain  that  Maxot,  while  setting  an  example  of  elegance  and 

graoe  not  easDy  to  be  imitated,  set  also  an  example  of  trivial  and, 

so  to  speak,  pedestrian  language  vAdtk  wsJs  only  too  imltafalc. 

If  Fhmoe  was  ever  to  possess  a  Ifterature  cofitaining  something 

besides  fabUaux  and  farces,  the  tongue  must  be  enrkiied  and 

strengthened.    This  accession  of  weslth  and  vigour  it  reodved 

from  Ronsard  and  the  Ronsardists.    Doubtless  they  went  too  far 

and  provoked  to  some  extent  the  reaction  which  Malheibe  led. 

Their  importations  were  sometimes  umieeessary;   It  b  almocK 

impossible  to  read  the  Prandade  of  Ronsard,  and  not  too  easy 

to  read  the  tragedies  of  Joddle  and  Garnier,  fine  ad  the  latter  are 

in  parts.    But  the  best  of  Ronsard's  sonnets  and  odes,  the  finest 

of  du  Bdlay's  Antiqmitis  de  Rome  (tmaslated  into^^lish  by 

Spenser),  the  exquisite  Vcnnettr  of  the  same  author,  and  the 

Avril  ol  BeUeauv  even  the  finer  passages  of 'd^Aub4gn6  and  du 

Bartas,  are  not  only  admirable  in  themsdves,  and  of  a  kind  not 

previously  found  in  FVench  literature,  but  are  abo  euch  thfnfl^s 

as  could  not  have  been  previously  found,  fOr  the-simple  reason 

that  the  medium  of  expression  was  wanting.    They  constructed 

that  medium  for  themselves,  and  no  force  of  the  reactioB  whkh 

they  provoked  was  able  to  undo  their  work.    Adverse  criticism 

and  the  natural  course  of  time  rejected  much  iluit  they  had  added. 

The  charming  diminutives  they  loved  so  much  yttrtt  Out  of 

fashion;  thdr  compounds  (sometimes  it  must  be  confessed, 

justly)  had  their  letters  of  naturah'zatton  promptly  cancelled; 

many  a  gorgeous  adjective,  induding  some  whfdi  coukl  trace 
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ibeir  pedigree  to  the  earliest  ages  of  French  literature,  but 
which  bore  an  unfortunate  likeness  to  the  new-comers,  was 
proscribed.  But  for  all  that  no  language  has  ever  had  its  destiny 
influenced  more  powerfully  and  more  benefidalty  by  a  small 
literary  clique  than  the  Unguage  of  France  was  influenced  by  the 
etample  and  disciples  of  that  Ronsard  whom  for  two  centuries 
it  was  the  fashion  to  deride  and  decry. 

In  a  sketch  such  as  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
separate  account  of.  individual  writers,  the  more  important  of 
whom  will  be  found  treated  under  their  own  names. 
The  effort  of  the  "  Pliiade  "  proper  was  continued  and 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  minor  poets, 
9DIDC  of  them,  as  has  been  already  noted,  i>elonging  to  different 
gioups  and  schools.  Olivier  de  Magny  (d.  1560)  and  Louise 
Labi  (b.  1526)  were  poets  and  loyers,  the  lady  deserving  far  the 
hi^ut  rank  in  literature.  There  is  more  depth  of  passion  in  the 
writings  of  "La.  Belle  G)rdidre,"  as  this  Lyoancse  poetess 
was  called,  than  in  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Jacques 
Tahurcau  (1^27-1555)  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  minor  poet. 
There  is  less  than  the  usual  hyperbole  in  the  contemporary 
comparison  of  him  to  Catullus,  and  he  reminds  an  Englishman 
of  the  school  represented  neariy  a  century  later  by  Carew, 
Randolph  and  Suckling.  The  title  of  a  part  of  his  poem— 
Migftariisis  amoureuses  de  Vadmirie — ^is  characteristic  both  of 
thestyle  and  of  the  time.  Jean  Doublet  {c.  i528-«.i58o),  Amadis 
Jamyn  (c.  1530-1585),  and  Jean  de  la  TaiDe  (1540-1608)  deserve* 
oention  at  least  as  poets,  but  two  other  writers  require  a  longer 
«nn«on  Guillaume  de  Salluste,  seigneur  du  Bartas  (1544-1590), 
whom  Sylvester's  translation,  Milton^s  imitation,  and 
the  copious  citations  of  Southey's  Doctor,  have 
made  known  if  not  familiar  in  England,  was  partly  a  disdple 
and  partly  a  rival  of  Ronsard.  His  poem  of  /udilk  was  eclipsed 
bj  hisbetter-kno^ra  La  Dmne  ^epmaineortpicot  the  Creation. 
Da  Bartas  was  a  great  user  and  abuser  of  the  double  compounds 
aHuded  to  above,  but  his  style  possesses  much  stateliness,  and  has 
a  peculiar  solemn  eloquence  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
Frendi  Catvinists,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  study  partly 
€i  Calvin  and  partly  of  the  Bible.  Thtedore  Agrippa  d'Aubign6 
(1552-1630),  like  du  Bartas,  was  a  Calvinist.  His 
genius  was  of  a  more  varied  character.  He  wrote  sonnets 
and  odes  as  became  a  Ronsardist,  but  his  chief  poetical 
work  19  the  satirical  poem  of  Les  Traiigues^  in  which  the  author 
brands  the  factions,  corruptions  and  persecutions  of  the  time, 
akid  in  which  there  are  to  be  found  alexandrines  of  a  strength, 
vigour  and  original  cadence  hardly  to  be  discovered  elsewhere, 
save  in  ComeUle  and  Viaor  Hugo.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  Philippe  Desportes  (i  546-1 606)  and  Jean  Bertaut 
(1552-1611),  with  much  enfeebled  strength,  but  with  a  certain 
grace,  continue  the  Rbnsardizinjf  tradition.  Among  their  con- 
temporaries must  be  noticed  Jean  Passerat  (x5^4-x6o3),  a  writer 
of  much  wit  and  vigour  and  rather  resembling  Marot  than 
Ronsard,  and  Vauquelin  de  la  Flresnaye  (i  536-1607),  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Art  pottica  and  of  the  first  French  satires  which 
actually  bear  that  title.  Jean  le  Houx  (fl.  c.  1600)  continued, 
rewrote  or  invented  the  vaux  de  vire,  cochmonly  known  as  the 
work  of  Olivier  Basselin,  and  already  alluded  to,  while  a  still 
lighter  and  more  eccentric  verse  style  was  ctdtivated  by  £tienne 
Tabourot  des  Accords  (1549-1590),  whose  epigrams  and  other 
pieces  were  collected  under  odd  titles,  Les  Bigarrures,  Les  Touches, 
&c  A  curious  pair  are  Guy  du  Faur  de  Pibrac  (1529-1584)  and 
Pierre  Mathieu  (b.  1563),  authors  of  moral  quatrains,  which  were 
learnt  by  heart  in  the  schoob  of  the  time,  replacing  the  distichs 
of  the  grammarian  Cato,  which,  translated  into  French,  had 
served  the  same  purpose  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  nephew  of  Desportes,  Mathnrin  Regnier  (1573-16x3), 
marks  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  climax,  of  Uie 
^.^i^K  poetry  of  the  century.  A  descendant  at  once  of  the 
older  Gallic  spirit  of  Villon  and  Marot,  in  virtue  of  his 
consummate  acuteness,  terseness  and  wit,  of  the  school  of  Ronsard 
by  his  erudition,  his  command  of  language,  and  his  scholarship, 
Regnier  is  perhaps  the  best  repretentativc  of  French  poetry  at 
ihe  critical  time  when  it  had  got  together  all  its  materials,  had 


lost  none  of  its  lutive  vigour  and  force,  and  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  cramping  and  numbing  rules  and  restrictions  whidi 
the  next  century  introduced.  The  satirical  poems  of  Regnier,  and 
especially  the  admirable  epistle  to  Rapin^  in  which  he  denounrv 
and  rebuts  the  critical  dogmas  of  Malherfaie,  are  models  of  nervou* 
strength,  while  some  of  the  elegies  and  odes  contain  expression 
not  cAsily  to  be  surpassed  of  the  softer  feelings  of  affection  afid 
regret.  No  poet  has  had  more  influence  on  the  revival  of  French 
poetry  in  the  last  century  than  Regnier,  and  he  had  imitators 
in  his  own  time,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cburval-Sonnet  (Thomas' 
Sonnet,  sieur  de  CQurval)  (i577'x635),  author  of  satires  of  some 
value  for  Oie  history  of  manners. 

t6tk-Centtiry  Droma.-^Tht  change  n^ch  dramatic  poetry 
underwent  during  the  i6th  century  was  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  that  undergone  by  poetry  proper.  The  first  half  of  the  period^ 
saw  the  end  of  the  religious  mysteries,  the  licence  of  which  had 
irriuted  both  the  parliament  and  the  dergy.  Louis  XII.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  far  from  discouraging  the  dis- 
orderiy  but  popular  and  powerful  theatre  in  which  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Passion,  the  clerks  of  the  Baaoche,  and  the  Enfans 
sans  soud  enacted  mysteries,  moralities,  soties  and  farces. 
He  made  them,  indeed,  an  instrument  in  his  quarrd  with  the 
papacy,  just  as  Philippe  le  Bd  had  made  use  of  the  alli^pkcical 
poems  of  Jehan  de  Meung  and  his  fellows.  Under  his  patronage 
were  produced  the  chief  works  of  Oringore  or  Gringoire  ^r.  148^* 
X  547)»  by  far  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  dass  of  composi- 
tion. His  Prince  des  sots  and  h»  iiysUre  de  St  Louis  are  amon|^ 
the  best  of  their  kind.  An  enormous  volume  of  composition  of 
this  dass  was  produced  between  1500  and  1550.  One  morality 
by  itself,  VHomme  juste  et  Vkomme  mondain,  contains  some 
36,000  lines.  But  in  x  548,  when  the  Confratenuty  was  formally 
established  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  leave  to  play  sacred 
subjects  was  expressly  refused  It.  Moralities  and  soties  dragged 
on  under  difllculties  till  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  farce, 
which  is  immortal,  continually  affected  comedy.  But  the  effect 
of  the  Renaissance  was  to  sweep  away  all  other  vestiges  of  the 
medieval  drama,  at  least  in  the  capital  An  entirely  new  class 
of  subjects,  entbdy  new  modes  <^  treatment,  and  a  different 
kind  of  performers  were  introduced.  The  change  naturally 
came  from  Italy.  In  the  dose  relationship  with  that  country 
which  France  had  during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  ItaUan 
translations  of  the  classical  masterpieces  were  easily  imported. 
Soon  French  translations  were  made  afresh  of  the  Electro,  the 
Hecuba,  the  Iptdgenia  in  Aulis,  and  the  Frendi  humanists 
hastened  to  compose  original  tragedies  on  the  classical  model, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  Latin  tragedian  Seneca.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  "  PI6iade  "  should  not  eagerly  seize  such  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  its  prindples,  and  one  of  its  members, 
Jodelle  (X532-X573),  devoting  himself  mainly  to  dramatic 
composition,  fa^oned  at  once  the  first  tn^gedy,  jrMirfcr 
CUopatre,  and  the  first  .comedy,  Eughte,  thus  setting*  <n«v<r 
the  example  of  the  style  of  composition  whidi  for  two  «^  ^ 
centuries  and  a  half  Frenchmen  were  to  regard  as  the  ™""^' 
highest  effort  of  h'terary  ambition.  The  amateur  performance 
of  these  dramas  by  Jodelle  and  his  friends  was  followed  by  a 
Bacchic  procession  after  the  maiiner  of  the  andents,  which  caused 
a  great  deal  of  scandal,  and  was  represented  by  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  as  a  pagan  orgy.  The  CUopatre  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  Frendb  tragedy,  nor  is  it  destitute  of  merit. 
It  is  curious  that  in  this  first  Instance  the  curt  antithetic 
<mxotwOla,  which  was  so  long  characteristic  of  French  plays  and 
plays  imitated  from  them,  and  which  Butler  ridicules  in  his 
Dialogue  oj  Cat  and  Puss,  ah-eady  appears.  There  appears  also 
the  grandiose  and  smooth  but  stilted  dedaination  which  came 
rather  from  the  ixm'tation  of  Seneca  than  of  Sophodes,  and  the 
tradition  of  which  was  never  to  be  lost.  CUopdtre  was  followed 
by  Didon,  which,  unlike  its  predecessor.  Is  entirely  in  alexandrines, 
and  observes  the  reguhir  ahemation  of  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes.  Jodelle  was  followed  by  Jacques  Gr6vin  (1540  ?-i57o) 
with  a  Mort  de  Cisar,  which  shows  an  improvement  in  tragic  art, 
and  two  still  better  comedies,  Les  £bokis  and  La  Trisoriheby 
*  Jean  de  la  Taille  (1540- 1608).  who  made  still  further  progress 
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towards  tht  accepted  French  dramatic  pattern  in  his  Saul 

furieux  and  his  Corrivaux,  Jacques,  his  brother  (1541-X562),  and 

Jean  dc  la  Peruse  (1529-1554).  who  wrote  a  Midie.    A  very 

-     j^^      different  poet  from  all  these  is  Robert  Gamier  (1545- 

x6ox).  Gamier  is  the  first  tragedian  who  deserves  a 
place  not  too  tfn  below  Rotrou,  Comeille,  Radne,  V<ritalre  and 
Hugo,  and  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  them.  He 
chose  his  subjects  indifferently  from  classical,  sacred  and  medieval 
literature.  Sidicie,  a  play  dealing  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  held  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  BradamanU 
deserves  notice  because  it  is  the  first  tragi-cOmedy  of  merit  in 
Frend^  and.because  the  famous  confidant  here  makes  his  first 
appearance.  Gammer's  successor,  Antoine  de  Monchr^tien  or 
Montchrestien  (c  1 576-1621),  set  the  example  of  dramatizing 
contemporary  subjects.  .  His  masterpiece  is  L'£cossaise,  the 
first  of  many  dramas  on  the  fate  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scofs.  While 
tragedy  thus  clings  closely  to  antique  models,  com^y,  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  country  of  the  fabliaux,  is  more  independent. 
Italy  had  already  a  comic  school  of  some  originality,  and  the 
French  farce  was  too  vigorous  and  lively  a  production  to  permit 
of  its  being  entirely  overlooked.  The  first  comic  writer  of  great 
^j  1^,^      merit  was  Pierre  Larivey  (c.  x55o-<:.  1612),  an  Italian 

by.  descent.  Host  if  not  all  of  his  plays  are  founded 
on  Italian  originals,  but  the  translations  or  adaptations  are  made 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  almost  deserve  the  title  of  original 
works.  The  style  is  admirable,  and  the  skilful  nuinagement 
of  the  action  contrasts  strongly  with  the  lan^^r,  the  awkward 
adjustment,  and  the  lack  of  dramatic  interest  found  in  con- 
temporary tragedians.  Even  Moli^e  found  something  to  use  in 
Larivey. 

z6th-Ceniury  Prose  Fiction. — Great  as  is  the  importance  of 
the  i6th  century  in  the  history  of  French  poetry,  its  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  French  prose  is  greater  stilL  In  poetry 
the  middle  ages  could  fairly  hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  ages 
that  have  succeeded  them.  The  epics  of  chivalry,  whether  of  the 
cycles  of  Charlemagne,  Arthur,  or  the  classic  heroes,  not  to 
mention  the  miscellaneous  romans  d'aventurcs,  have  indeed 
more  than  held  their  own.  Both  relatively  and  absolutely  the 
Pranciade  of  tl^e  i6th  century,  the  PucelU  of  the  X7th,  the 
Henriade  of  the  18th,  cut  a  very  poor  figure  beside  Roland  and 
Perchale,  Gerard  de  RoussiUon^  and  Parthcnopex  de  Blots..  The 
romances,  ballads  and  pastourelles,  signed  and  unsized,  of 
medieval  France  were  not  merely  the  origin,  but  in  some  respects 
the  superiors,  of  the  lyric  poetry  which  succeeded  them.  Thibaut 
de  Champagne,  Charles  d*Orl£ans  and.Vtllon  need  not  veil 
their  crests  in  any  society  of  bards.  The  charming  forms  of  the 
rondel,  the  rondeau  and  the  ballade  have  won  admiration  from 
every  competent  poet  and  critic  who  has  known  them.  The 
fabliaux  give  something  more  than  promise  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  the  two  great  compositions  of  the  Roman  du  Renart  and 
the  Roman  de  la  rose^  despite  tHeir  faults  and  their  alloy,  will 
ahva3«  command  the  admiration  of  all  persons  of  taste  and 
judgment  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  them.  But  while 
poetry  had  in  the  middle  ages  no  reason  to  blush  for  her  French 
representatives,  prose  (always  the  younger  and  less  forward 
sister)  had  far  less  to  boast  of.  With  the  exception  of  chronicles 
and  prose  romances,  no  prose  works  of  any  real  importance  can 
be  quoted  before  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  and  even  then  the 
chief  tf  not  the  only  place  of  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Cent  NouoeUes  NouvelleSf  a  work  of  admirable  prose,  but  neces- 
sarily light  in  character,  and  not  yet  demonstrating  the  eificacy 
of  the  French  language  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  serious  and 
weighty  thought.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
consequent  reformation,  Latin  had,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
been  considered  the  sufficient  and  natural  organ  for  this  expres- 
sion. In  France  as  in  other  countries  the  disturbance  in  religious 
thought  may  undoubtedly  claim  the  glory  of  having  repaired 
this  d&grace  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  of.  having  fitted  and 
taught  it  to  express  whatever  thoughts  the  theologian,  the 
historian,  the  philosopher,  the  politician  and  the  savant  had 
occasion  to  utter.  But  the  use  of  prose  as  a  vehicle  for  lighter 
themes  was  more  continuous  with  the  literature  that  preceded. 


and  serves  as  a  natural  transition  from  poetry  and  the  drama 
to  history  and  science.  Among  the  prose  writers,  therefore, 
of  the  i6th  century  we  shall  give  the  first  place  to  the  novelists 
and  romantic  writers. 

Among  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  precedence,  in 
'  fcveiy  sense  of  the  word,  of  Francois  Rabelais  (c.  t490~i553)f 
'  the  one  French  writer  <or  with  MoKire  one  of  the  two  p0t0ltl», 
whom  critics  the  least  Inclined  to  appreciate  the 
characteristics  of  French  literature  have  agreed  to  pUce  among 
the  few  greatest  of  the  world.  With  an  immense  eruditioo 
representing  almost  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  of  his  tisae* 
with  an  untiring  faculty  of  invention,  with  the  judgment  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  common  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  observation  that  let  no  characteristic  of  the  time  pass  an* 
observed,  and  with  a  tenfold  portion  of  the  special  Gallic  gift 
of  good-humoured  satire,  Rabelais  united  a  height  of  speculattoii 
and  depth  of  insight  and  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination  rarely 
found  in  any  writer,  but  altogether  portentous  whea  taken  ill 
conjunction  with  his  other  characteristics.  His  great  work  haH 
been  taken  for  an  exercise  of  transcendental  philosophy,  for  k 
concealed  theological  polemic,  for  an  allegoriad  history  of  this 
and  that  personage  of  his  time,  for  a  merely  literary  utterance^ 
for  an  attempt  to  tickle  the  popular  car  and  taste.  It  is  all  of 
these,  and  it  is  none— all  of  them  In  parts,  none  of  them  in 
deliberate  and  exclusive  intention.  It  may  perhaps  be  called 
the  exposition  and  commentary  of  all  the  thoughts,  feelings 
aspirations  and  knowledge  of  a  particular  time  and  nation  put 
forth  in  attractive  literary  form  by  a  man  who  for  once  combined 
the  practical  and  the  literary  spirit,  the  power  of  knowledge  an^ 
the  power  of  expression.  The  work  of  Rabdals  is  the  mirror 
of  the  x6th  century  in  France,  reflecting  at  once  its  comcKneils 
and  Its  uncomeliness,  its  high  aspirations,  Its  voluptuous  tasted; 
its  political  and  religious  dissensions.  Its  keen  criticism,  iti 
eager  appetite  and  hasty  digestion  of  Icamtng.its  gleams  of  pOetry, 
and  its  ferocity  of  manners.  In  Rabelais  we  can  divine  the 
"  Pl^iade  "  and  Marot,  the  Cymbalum  mundi  and  Montaijne, 
Amyot  and  the  Amadts,  even  Calvin  and  Duperron. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  extraordinary  works  as  CargantuA 
and  Panlagrud  should  attract  special  Imitators  in  the  directioa 
of  their  outward  form.  It  was  aiso  inevitable  that  this  imitatios 
should  frequently  fix  upon  these  Rabelaisian  characteristics 
which  are  Jeast  deserving  of  imitation,  and  most  likely  to  be 
depraved  in  the  hands  of  imitators.  It  fell  within  the  plan  Of 
the  master  to  indulge  in  what  has  been  called  JatTasie^  the 
huddling  together,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  medley  of  language  and 
images  which  is  best  known  to  English  readers  in  the  not  always 
successful  following  of  Steme.  It  pleased  him  also  to  disguise 
his  naturally  terse,  strong  and  nervous  style  in  a  burlesque 
envelope  of  redundant  language,  partly  ironical,  partly  the  result 
of  superfluous  erudition,  and  partly  that  of  a  certain  childish 
wantonness  and  exubcnince,  which  is  one  of  his  raciest  and 
pleasantest  characteristics.  In  both  these  points  he  was  some- 
what corruptly  followed.  But  fortunately  the  roraancical 
writers  of  the  16th  century  had  not  Rabelais  for  their  sole  model, 
but  were  also  influenced  by  the  simple  and  straightforward 
Style  of  the  Ccnl  Nouvelles  NouoeUes.  The  joint  influence  gives 
us  some  admirable  work.  Nicholas  of  Troyes,  a  saddler  of 
Champagne,  came  too  early  (his  Grand  Parangon  des  nouvelles 
nouvelles  appeared  in  1536)  to  copy  Rabelais.  But  NoH  du 
Fail  (d.  c.  1585?),  a  judge  at  Rennes,  shows  the  double  influence 
in  his  Propos  rustiques  and  Contes  d'Eutrapd,  both  of  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  lively  and  well-written  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  and  thought,  as  the  country  magistrate 
actually  saw  and  dealt  with  them.  In  1558,  however;  appeared 
two  works  of  fax  higher  literary  and  social  interest.  These  are 
the  Heplamtron  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  Contes  et 
joycuX  dew  of  Bonaventurc  des  Periers  (c.  1500^1544). 
Des  Periers,  who  was  a  courtier  of  Marguerite's,  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  first-named  work  as  well  as  with  the  second, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  a  curious  Lucianic  satire,  strongly 
sceptical  in  cast,  the  Cymbalum  mundi.    Indeed,  not  merely 
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fhe  ^tMeti%  pfose  wotts^  but'  also  tlie  pbehis  gracefully  «ittiCIed 
Let  Matguerites  de  la  Marpi»ite,  arc  often  attributed  to  the 
Kter»y  men  whom  the'sbter  of  Francts  I.  gathered  round 
her.  However  this  may  be,  some  sin^  influence  of  power 
CDOugb  to  give  unity  and  distinctness  of  savour  evidently 
presided  ovet  the  composition  of  the  Heptam^&m 
Composed  as  it  is  on  the  modd  of  Boccacdo,  its  tone 
and  character  are  entirely  different,  and  few  wc^ks 
have  a  more  individual  charm,.  The  T6Us  of  des  PMers  are 
shorter,  simpler  and  more  homely;  there  is  more  wit  in  them 
aad  less  lefioemenL  But  both  works  breathe,  more  powerfully 
perhaps  than  any  others,  the  peculiar  mixtttre  of  cultivated 
and  poetical^  vi^uptuonsness  with  a  certain  religiodty  and  a 
vigorous  Spirit  <A  action  which  characteii^es  (he  French  Renai»- 
saace.  Later  in  time,  but  too  closely  connected  with  kabeloiif 
in  form,  and  spirit  to  be  here  omitted^  came  the  Moyen  it  parvcnir 
of  B£roaIde  de  VerviUe  (i558?^t6i2?),asingular/alniMi:ff,  uniting 
wit,  wisdom,  learning  and  indecency,  and  crammed  With  aneo* 
dotes  which  are  alwa3rs  amusing  though  rarely  decorous. 

At  the  same  time  a  fresh  vogUe  Was  given  to  the  diivalric 
romance.by^erberay's  translation  of  ilimtfisJtfCrmito.  Freiich 
writers  have  supposed  a'  French  original  for  the 
iiModif  in  some  lost  romand'aventures.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case^  but  there 
h  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is.  At  any  rate 
the  adventures  of  Amadis  were  prolonged  in  Spani^  tlm>ugh 
generation  after  generation  of  his  descendants.  This  vast  work 
Herberay  des  Essarts  in  1540  undertook  to  translate  or  re- 
translate, but  it  was  not  without  the  assistance  of  several  followers 
that  the  task  was  completed.  Southey  has  charged  Herberay 
with  coffrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  a  charge  Which 
4oes  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  French 
Amadis  Is^a  excellent  piece  of  literary  work,  aiul  that  Herberay 
deserves  no  mean  place  among-  the  fathers  of  FVtoch  prose. 
His  book  had  an  immense  popularity;  it  was  translated  inta 
many  foreign  languages,  and  for  some  time  it  served  as  a  favourite 
reading  book  for  foreigneite  studjring  Fre&cfa.  Nor  Is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  the  romancers  of  the  Scud^  and  Calprendder 
type  in  the  next  century  were  much  more  i^uenced  both  fbr 
p»d  and  harm  by  these  Amadis  romances  than  by  any  of  the 
earlier  tales  of  chivalry. 

t6lk^CeHtwy  BisUridnSj^^As  m  the  case  of  the  tafe^eDers, 
BO  in  that  of  the  historians^-  th€  writers  of  the  i6tb  century  had 
traditions  to  oMitiaae.  It  Is  doubtful  indeed  whether  many  of 
them  can  risk  comparisott  as  ardsts  with  the  great  naines '  of 
VQlefaardouin  and  Joinvflle,  Froissart  and  Comines.  The  x6A 
eeottsy,  however,  set  the  example  cif  dividing  the  functions 
<A  the  chronicler,  setting  those  of  the  historian  proper  on  one 
aide^  and  of  the  anecdote-monger  and  biographer  on  the  other. 
The  efforts  at  regular  history  made  in  this  century  were  not  of 
the  l^ghest  valoe.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  memoixw 
writing,  in  which  the  Fftncb  were  to  excetevety  nation  fa  the 
troiid,  and  of  literary  corvespondente,  in  which- they  wefe  io 
esDDel  even  their  memoirs,  was  solidly  founded 

One  of  the  eariiest  historical  writers  of  the  century  Was  Ctaude 
de  SQTssel  (1450^x526),  whose  history  of  Louis  XII.  aims 'not 
unsaccessfuUy  at  style.  De  Thoii  (i55s*t6t7>  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  Bernard  de  Girard,  sieur  du  Haillan  (x  53  7-*i6n>),  composed 
a  Histeirt  de  France  on  Thucy&dean  principles  as  transmitted 
thzoiq^  the  successive  mediums  of  Fmyblus,.  Ouicdaidini  and 
Paolus  AemiOut.  The  instanceinvkriably  quoted,  after  Thierry^ 
of  du  Haillan's  method  is  his  Introduction,  with  appropriate 
speeches,  of  twp  Merovingian  statesmen  who  argue  out  the 
rekutivc  merits  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy  00  the  occaston  of 
the  election  of  Phanunoad.  Besides  du  Haillan,  la  Fbpeliniire 
{c»  Z540-X60S),  who  less  ambitiously  attempted  a  history  of 
Europe  daring  bis  own  time,  and  expeiMled  immense  laboOY 
on  the  collectioh  of  infotmation  and  materials,  deserves  mentlbn* 
Tbere  is  no  su^h  poverty  of  writers  of  memoirs*  Robert 
da  la  Mark,  du  Bellay,  lfarg«erite:de.  Valoii  <the  ybaagest  at 
third  Uaifuerite,  first  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  i559-s6xs))  ViBars, 
TivaaiMi»  it  Ttmr  d'AtHresfBe,.  and  many  others  compbied 


commentaries  and  autobfegrsphies.  The  well-known  and  very 
agreeable  Histolre  du  gentU  seigneur  de  Bayart  (1524)  is  bv 
an  andnymous  "  Loyal  Servitcut.'*  Vincent  Carloix  (fl.  x55o)^ 
the  secretary  of  the  marshal  dfe  VielleviHc,  composed  some 
memoirtt  abounding  in  detail  and  incident.  The  LcUres  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat  (1S36-X604)  and  the  Nigociations  of  Pierre 
Jeannin  (1540-1622)  have  always  bad  a  high  place  among 
.documents  of  their  kind.  But  there  are  four  collections  of 
memoirs  concerning  this  time  which  far  exceed  all  others  in 
^terest  and  importance.  The  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  time, 
the  loose  d^ndence  of  the  nobles  and  even  the  smaller  gentry 
on  any  single  or  central  authority,  the  rapid  dianges  of  pob'tical 
situations,  and'  the  singularly  active  appetite,  boUi  for  pleasure 
and  for  business,  for  leahiing  and  for  war,  which  distinguished 
the  French  gentleman  of  the  i6th  century,  place  the  memoirs 
of  Francois  de  Lanoue  (x 531*1 591),  Blaise  de  Monltjluc  (1503- 
X577]f>  Agrippa  d'Aubign6  and  Pierre  de  BourdciIlc[sJ  Brant 6me 
(i  540-1614)  almost  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  their  class. 
The  name  of  Brantdme  is  known  to  all  who  have  the  least 
tSncture  of  French  literature,  and  the  works  of  the  others  are  not 
inferior  in  interest,  and  perhaps  superior  in  spirit  and  conception, 
to  the  Dames  Galantes,  the  Grands  Capitaines  and  the  Hommcs 
Hhtsbres.  The  commentaries  of  Montluc,  which  Henri  Quatre  is 
said  to  have  called  the  soldier's  Bible,  are  exclusively  military 
and  deal  with  affairs  only.  Montluc  was  governor  in  Guiennc, 
where  he  repressed  the  savage  Huguenots  of  the  south  with  a 
savagery  worse  than  their  own.  He  was,  however,  a  partisan 
of  order,  not  of  Catholicism.  He  hung  and  shot  both  parties 
with  perfect  impartiality,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Though  he  was  a  man 
of  no  learning,  his  style  is  excellent,  being  vivid,  flexible  and 
straightforward.  Lanoue,  who  was  a  moderate  in  politics,  has 
Kft  his  prindpies  reflected  in  his  memoirs.  D*Aubign6,  so  often 
to  be  mentioned^  gives  the  extreme  Huguenot  side  as  opposed 
to  the  royah'st  partisanship  of  Montluc  and  the  via  media  of 
Lanoue.  Brant6me,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  free  Bnatdan^ 
from  any  political  or  religious  prepossessions,  and, 
indeed,  troubles  himself  very  Httle  about  any  sudi  matteM. 
He  is  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  cynical  observer,  moving 
through  the  crowd  and  taking  note  of  its  ways,  its  outward 
appearance,  its  heroisms  and  its  follies.  It  is  really  difl^ctdt 
to  say  whether  the  recital  of  a  noble  deed  of  arms  or  the  telling 
of  a  scandalotis  story  about  a  court  lady  gave  him  the  most 

Eleasure,  and  impossible  to  say  wluch  he  <Sd  best.    Certainly 
e  had  ample  material  for  both  exercises  in  the  history  of  his 
time. 

The  branches  of  literature  of  which  we  have  just  given  an 
accotmt  may  be  fairiv  connected,  from  the  historical  point  of 
vieWj  with  work  of  the  same  kind  that  went  before  as  well  a$ 
with  irork  of- the  satne^kind  that  followed  them.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  literature  of  theology,  law,  politics  and  erudition,  which 
the  i6th  century  also  produced,  and  with  which  it  for  the  first 
time  enlarged  th6  range  of  composition  inr  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Not  duly  had  >  Latin  been  invariably  adopted  as  the  language 
of  coAapositJon  on  such  subjects,  but  the  stjde  of  the  treatises 
dealing  with  such  matters  had  been  traditional  rather  than 
originaJ.  In  speCidative  phflosophy  or  metaphysics  proper  even 
this  century  did  not  witness  a  great  development;  perhaps^ 
indeed,  su^  a  development  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the 
tldti^  of  men  had  in  some  degree  settled  down  from  their  agitation 
on  m^re  j>ratetical'matters.  It  Is  not  without  significance  that 
Calvin  (150^x564)  is  the  great  figure  in  serious  French  prose 
ftt  the  first  half  of  the  century,  Montaigne  the  correq>ond!]jg 
figure  ia.  the  second  half.  After  Galvin  and  Montaigne  we*expect 
BesCartes. 

f6tk-CeHiury  Tkeehgians.-^ln  France,  as  in-allvotbet  country 
the  Reformatidn.was  an  essentially  popular  movement,  thoi^gh 
from  'special  causes,  such  as  the  abseike  of  political  cmivi^ 
honM>gentf  ty,  the  nobles  took  a  mdre  active  part  both 
with  pen  andfiword  in  it  than  waft  the  case  in  England.  But  th^ 
great  textbook  of  the  Frendi  Refermatidn  was  not  llie  work 
ofanynobla*    Jt^Ctl^rW^TntUMSon^frndCMHsihirMiflcn 
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U  ft  book  equally  remarkftble  in  nutter  tad  in  form,  in  drcum- 
stances  and  in  result.    It  is  the  first  really  great  composition 
in  argumentative  French  prose.    Its  severe  loj^  and  careful 
arrangement  had  as  much  influence  on  the  manner  of  future 
thought,  both  in  France  and  the  other  r^ons  whither  its  wide- 
spread popularity  carried  it,  as  its  style  had  on  the  expression 
of  such  thought.    It  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  only  seven-and- 
twenty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  ori^nality  of  its^ 
manner  when  we  remember  that  hardly  any  models  of  French 
prose  then  existed  except  tales  and  chronides,  which  required 
and  exhibited  totally  different  qualities  of  style.    It  is  indeed 
probable  that  had  not  the  InstUution  been  first  written  by  its 
author  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  him,  it  might  have 
had  less  dignity  and  vigour;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
remembered  that  this  process  of  composition  was  at  least  equally 
likdy,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  great  genius,  to  produce  a  heavy 
and  pedantic  style  ndther  French  nor  Latin  in  character.    Some- 
thing like  this  residt  was  actually  produced  in  some  of  Calvin*s 
minor  works,  and  still  more  in  the  works  of  many  of  his  foUowcrs, 
whoso  lumbering  language  gained  for  itself,  in  allusion  to  their 
exile  from  France,  the  title  of  *'  style  refugi£."    Nevertheless,^ 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  tho 
possession  of  a  work  of  such  importance  written  therein,  gave 
the  Reformers  an  immense  advantage  which  thdr  adversaries 
were  some  time  in  neutralizing.    Even  before  the  InstUuiion, 
Lef^vre  d'£uples  (1455-1537)  and  Cuillaume  Fard  (X4B9-X565) 
saw  and  utilized  the  importance  of  the  vernacular.   X^vin 
(150^1564)  was  much  hdped  by  Pierre  Viret  (151X-1571),  who 
wrote  a  large  number  of  small  theological  and  moral  diak^ues, 
and  of  satirical  pamphlets,  destined  to  captivate  as  well  as  to 
instruct  the  lower  people.    The  more  famous  Beza  (Theodore  de 
B^)  (15x9-1605)  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  but  he  composed  in 
French  an  ecdesiastical  history  of  the  Reformed  churches  and 
some  translations  of  the  Psalins.    Mamix  de  Sainte  Aldegonde 
(i  530-1 593),  a  gentleman  of  Brabant,  followed  Viret  as  a  satirical 
pamphleteer  on  the  Protestant  side.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
CathoKc  champions  at  first  affected  to  disdain  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  their  pamphleteers,  when  they  did  attempt 
it,  were  unequal  to  the  task.    Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
8  more  decent  war  was  waged  with  Philippe  du  Plessis  Monuy 
(1549-1623)  on  the  Protestant  side,  whose  work  is  at  least  as 
much  directed  against  freethinkers  and  enemies  of  Christianity 
in  general  as  against  the  dogmas  and  disdpline  of  Rome.    His 
adversary,  the  redoubtable  Cardinal  du  Perron  (x556~i6x8), 
who,  originaDy  a  Calvinist,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  employed 
French  most  vigorously  in  controversial  works,  chiefly  with 
referei^cetotheeucharist.    Du  Perron  was  celebrated  as  the  first 
controversialist  of  the  time,  and  obtained  dialectical  victories 
over  all  comers.    At  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  St 
Francis  of  Sales  (X567-X623),  supported  the  Catholic  side,  pait^ 
by  controversial  works,  but  stUl  more  by  his  devotional  wxitings. 
The  IntrodudioH  to  a.  DnoiU  Life,  which,  though  actually 
published  early  in  the  next  century,  had  been  written  some  timie 
previously,  shares  with  Calvin's  Institution  the  podtion  of  the 
most  important  theological  work  of  the  period,  and  is  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  it  in  style  and  sentiment  aa  well  as  in  prindples 
and  plan.    It  has  indeed  been  accused  of  a  certain  effeminacy, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  in  all  probability  mainly  due  to  tlUs 
very  contrast.    The  x6th  century  does  not,  like  the  X7th,  dis* 
linguish  itsdf  by  literary  exercises  in  the  pulpiL    The  furious 
prMchers  of  the  League,  and  their  equally  violent  <^ponents» 
have  no  literary  value. 

i6tfhCentury  Moralists  and  Political  Writert.-^Thb  religious 
dinenaions  and  political  disturbances  of  the  time  could  not  fail 
to  exert  an  influence  on  ethical  and  philoaophical 
thought.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  century  was 
not  prolific  of  pure  phOosophical  speculatioiL  The 
scholastic  tradition,  though  long  sterile,  sUU  survived,  and  with 
It  the  habit  of  composing  in  Latin  all  works  in  any  way  connected 
with  philosophy.  The  Logic  of  Ramus  in  1555  is  dted  m  the 
first  departure  from  this  rule.  Other  philosophical  works  are 
few,  and  chicly  expcMs  the  doubt  aod  tbe  frcethifikiog  which 


were  characteristic  of  the  time.  This  doubt  assuaes  the  loitt 
of  podtive  rdigious  scepticism  only  in  the  Cymbalum  mtmdi  of 
Bonaventure  des  Periers,a  remarkable  series  «!  dialogues  whiok 
exdted  a  great  storm,  and  ultimatdy  drove  the  author  to  oomqiic 
suicide.  The  Cymbalum  mundi  is  a  curious  antidpation  of  tht 
xSth  century.  The  h'terature  of  doubt,  however,  waa  to  recdve 
its  prindpal  accesdon  in  the  famous  essays  of  Michel  Eyguem, 
sdgneur  de  Montaigne  (1533-1 592).  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  any  sceptiad  propaganda  in  this  charm* 
ing  and  popular  book*  Its  prindple  is  not  scepticiun  but  egotism; 
and  as  the  author  was  profoundly  sceptical,  thisquality  necesflirily 
rather  than  intentionally a|q>ears.  Wehavehere  to  dealonly  very 
superfidaily  with  this  as  with  other  famous  books,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  expresses  the  mental  attitude  of  the  lattet 
part  of  tho  century  as  completdy  as  Rabelais  expresses  the  menial 
attitude  of  the  early  part.  There  is  condder^Iy  less  vigowr  and 
life  in  this  attitude.  Inquiry  and  protest  have  given  way  to  n 
placid  conviction  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  out,  and 
that  it  does  not  much  matter;  the  erudition  though  abutKlant 
is  kss  indiscriminate,  and  is  taken  in  and  given  out  with  less 
gusto;  exuberant  drollery  has  given  way  to  quiet  irony;  and 
though  ndther  budness  nor  pleasure  is  decried,  both  aw  regarded 
rather  as  useful  pastimes  inddent  to  the  life  of  man  than  with 
the  eager  appetite  of  the  Renaissance.  From  the  purely  literary 
point  cL  view,  the  style  is  remarkable  from  its  abseiMoe  of  pedantry 
in  construction,  and  yet  for  its  rich  vocabulary  and  pkturenqun 
brilliancy.  The  follower  and  imitator  of  Mont/Ugne,  Fitfre 
Charron  (r54 1-1603),  carried  his  master's  scepticism  to  a  some« 
what  more  podtive  degree.  His  prindpal  book,  Be  la  sagfisse, 
scarcely  deserves  the  comparative  praise  which  Pope  has  given 
iL  On  the  other  hand  Cuillaume  du  Vair  (1556-1631),  a  lawyer 
axui  orator,  takes  the  podtive  rather  than  the  negative  side  a* 
moraUty,  and  regards  the  vidssitud^  in  human  affairs  from  the 
reUj^us  and  theological  point  of  view  In  a  series  of  works 
characterized  by  the  special  merit  of  the  style  of  gipat  orators. 

The  revohttionaiy  and  innovating  instina  which  showed  itseU 
in  the  x6th  century  with  reference  to  church  government  and 
doorine  spread  naturally  enough  to  political  matters.  The 
intolerable  disorder  of  the  religious  wars  naturally  aet  the 
thinkers  of  tbe  age  speculating  on  the  doctrines  of  government 
in  generaL  The  favourite  and  general  study  of  antiquity  helped 
this  tendency,  and  the  great  accession  of  royal  power  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  invited  a  speculative  iif  not  a  predical  je^ 
action.  The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  natuiaBy  proveked 
a  republican  spirit  among  them,  and  the  violent  antipathy 
of  the  League  to  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  made  iU 
partisans  adopt  almost  openly  tbe  prindples  of  democracy  and 
tyrannidde. 

The  greatest  pt^'dcal  writer  of  the  age  is  Jean  Bodin  (1530- 
1596),  whose  RipuUiqua  is  fouiKled  partly  on  speculative  oon* 
ai(kimtions  like  the  political  theories  of  the  andenu,  Bitdia. 
and  part^  on  an  extended  historical  inquiry.  Bodin,  ^^ 
like  most  lawyers  who  have  taken  theroyalist  side,ii  lor  unlimited 
monarchy,  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  nondenm^  religious 
persecution  and  discourages  sla^wry.  In  his  speculadons  on  the 
connexion  between  forms  of  government  and  natural  causes, 
he  selves  as  a  link  between  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  made  a  large 
number  of  writers  adopt  opposite  oonduskins.  £tienlie  de  la 
Bo6tie  (i  530-1563},  the  fricaid  of  Montaigne's  youth,  composed 
the  Contwa  tm  ^or  Discours  da  la  teniimdo  volontaire,  a  protest 
against  the  monarchical  theory.  The  boldness  of  the  protest 
and  the  affectionate  admiraUoq  of  Montaigne  have  givta 
la  Bo£tie  a  much  higher  reputation  than  any  eitant  work  of  his 
aaually  deserves.  The  CMi4re«n  is  a  kind  of  prize  essay,  full  of 
empty  declamation  bonowed  from  the  andentt,  and  showing  no 
gmsp  of  the  pracUcal  conditions  of  politics.  Not  much  more 
historicaDy  based,  but  far  more  vigorous  and  original.  Is  the 
Franca-GaHia  of  Francois  Hotmann  (1594-1590),  a  woik  which, 
appeared  both  In  Latin  and  French,  which  extols  the  atitbority 
of  the  states-general,  represents  them  as  direct  successors  of  tfie 
politjcal  institutions  of  Genls  sad  Ftsofcs,  and  nsistilfi  tbe 
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tii0n  of  imiuiKodoa.  In  the  1«M  4ti<uttr  of  the  oentny  politicti 
aninoslty  h&m  no  bounds.  The  ProteMams  beheld  a  divine 
tastftunentin  iVdtiot  deMdi)  the  Catholics  in  Jacques  O^ttent. 
The  LadB  tveatlBM  of  Hubert  Laqniet  <i  5x«-f  581)  andBuchanan 
formally  'vtadkated— the  iiist,  like  Hotmakm,  the  right  of  re- 
bdlion  bastfd  on  an  origiBal^ontfact  between  pcfnoeandpeoide, 
tin  second  the  tight  of  tyraniiidde;  Indeed,  as  Montaigne 
confesses,  divine  anthoriMtlon  for  political  ^M^kce  wasdaimed 
and  denied  by  both  parties  aocotdlng  as  the  possession  or  the 
<tpectaney  of  power -belonged  to  eflcb,  and  the  atceises^  the 
|>reacbeit  and  pomphleteerB  knew  no  bonnds. 

Eveiy  one^  however,  was  not  carried  aiway.    The  literary 

meriu  of  the  chancellor  Michel- de  lltdpttal  (1567-1573)  are  not 

Very  greet,  but  his  efforts  to  preinote  peace  and  moderation  were 

unoetting.    On  the  other  side  Laaotte,  with  far  greater  literary 

gifts,  ptttsoed  the  same  ends,  and  pofaited  out  the  ruinous 

oonsequeuoeiol  continued  dliBsensionk'   DaPIeasis'Moniaytook 

a  pan  In  political  dlscussioo  even  more  important  than  that 

wUch  he  boie  ta  reHgioas  polemics,  and  was  of  the  utmost  service 

to  Henri  Qoatra  is  defending  his  cause  against  the  League,  as 

was  also  Horault,  another  author  of  sute  papers.    Du  Vair, 

alrsatfy  mentltoed,  powerfully  astlsted  tbs  same  canse  by  his 

Ittcoesfol  deltoce  of  the  Salic  laiw,  the  disregaid  of  which  by  the 

Leaguer  states-general  was  intended  to  lead  to  the  admission  of 

the  Spaaitfi  claim  to  the  crowa    Bnt  the  feitmosi  work  against 

^^        the  League  was  th9  famous  Solir*  Mhiipp9e  (i594)> 

tS^ttf,  in  *<ft<w»y  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  lemarhsble 

of  politkal  books,   the  ifl«^^  was  the  work  of  no 

single  tutfaor,  but  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  ooHaboratlon  of  five, 

Pierre  Leroi,  who  has  the  credit  of  the  idea,  Jacques  OOlotr 

Floient  Chritlen,  Nkdas  Rapin  (i  541-1 S96)  and  Pierre  Pitheu 

0539*1596),  with  some  assistance  in  verse  from  Passetat^  and 

GOles  DumuL    The  book  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  report  of  the 

meeting  of  thestates-geneial,  called  for  the  puipoae  of  supporting 

the  views  of  the  League  in  i^^.    It  gives  an  account' of  the 

procession  of  opening,  and  then  we  have  the  su|H>osed  speeches 

of  the  principal  duuacteA'-the  due  de  Maytnne,  the  pi4>al 

legate,  the  rectot  of  the  univenicy  (a  ferockMis  Leaga«r)  and 

otbeis.    But  by  far  the  nsost  remarkable  Is  that  aUriboted  to 

Claude  tl'Aubra^y  the  leader  of  the  Tiers  JSto/,  and  said  to  be 

written  by  PIthott,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  the  tnne  and  the 

malpractices  of  t^  leaders  of  the  League  are  exposed  and 

branded.    The  tttire  is  extraordinarily  bitter  and  vet  periecily 

gDod-huffioured.    It  resembles  in  character  rather  that  of 

Butler,  who  imquettionably  imitated  it,  than  any  other.  *  The 

Style  is  perfectly  soiled  to  the  pttpoee,  having  got  rid  of  almost 

•11  vestiges  of  ibe  cumbroQsness  of  the  older  tongue  without 

losing  its  pictutusque  quiintnsss.    It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  are 

told  by  coatattporaries,  it  did  more  for  Henri  Quatto  than  all 

other  writings  In  fafis  cause.    In  oonaexton  with  politics  some 

mention  of  l^sAlonttofxuid  writers  may  be  necessary.    Inisa^ 

the  ordkiance  of  ViUers-Cotterets  enjotoed  the  exclusive  use  of 

tteFlrettch  language  in  legal  procedure.    The  bar  and  bench  of 

France  diving  the  century  produced,  however,  besides  those 

names  already  mentioned  in  other  connexions,  only  one  deserving 

af  spedaJ  notice,  that  <A  fitienne  Pasquier  (1529^16x5),  author 

of  a  celebrated  speech  against  the  rig^t  of  the  Jesuiu  to  take 

part  in  pubUc  teaching.    This  he  inserted  in  his  great  work^ 

Mtd^frdm  de  fa  Froneet  a  wttk  d^dlng  with  almost  every 

aspect  of  Ftench  history  wbethtt  poHtkal,  antiquarian  or 

Kterary. ' 

ttth^enhery  Siwmls.^^Otit  more  divlsloo,  and  only  one, 
that  of  sdentifit  and  learned  writers  pure  and  simple,  remains. 
Morix  Df  the  Work  of  this  kind  during  the  period  was  naturally 
ifeaeinLatin,  the  vulgar.tongue  of  the  learned.  But  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  atudy  of  the  classics  led  to  a'  vast 
«nnbfo'«f  translatfons,  and  it  so  happened  that  ome  of  the 
tranalatois4eserves  as  a  prose  writer  a  rank  among  the  highest. 
Many*  of  ^  authors  already  mentioned  contributed  to  the 
Jiteratuit  of  translation.  Des  Periers  translated  the  PUtonic 
dialogue  Lysis,  la  Bof  tie  some  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
4a  Vnir  die  DCuirona.  the  in  CtesipkMtm  and  the  Prp  Miftnf, 


SaM  attempted  the  iUad,  Befleaw  thefUse  Anscmm,  Ball  some 
ptays  of Hautiis  and  Terence.  Besides  these  Lefdvte  d'^^lca 
gave  a  version  of  the  Bible,  Saliat  one  of  Herodotus,  and  Louis 
Lerol  (r5zo-X577),  not  to  be  confounded  ^inth  the  part  author 
of  the  iidtippie,  many  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  other  Greek 
writers.  But  while  most  if  not  all  of  these  translators  owed  the 
merits  of  thefr  work  to  their  originals,  and  deserved,  much  more 
deserve,  to  be  read  only  by  those  to  whom  those  originals  are 
sealed,  Jacques  Amyot  (i5»3-xS93)f  bishop  of  Auxerre,  ^4^-^ 
takes  rank  as  a  French  classic  by  his  translations  ^^"''^ 
of  Plutarch,  Longus  and  HeKodorus.  The  admiration  which ' 
Amyot  excited  in  his  «wn  time  was  immense.  Montaigne 
decUres  that  it  was  thanks  to  him  that  his  contemporaries 
knew  how  to  speak  aikd  to  write,  and  the  Academy  in  the  next 
age,  chough  not  too  much  inclined  to  honour  itt  predecessors, 
ranked  him  as  a  modd.  His  Plutarch,  which  had  an  enormous 
influence  at  the  time,  and  coleured  perhaps  more  than  any 
dassic  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  the  i6th  century,  both  in 
French  and  Enghsh,  was  then  considered  his  masterpiece.  Now- 
adi^  perhaps,  and  from  the  purely  literary  standpoint,  that 
position  would  be  assigned  to  his  exquisite  version  of  the  ex^ 
quisite  story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  absohite  fidelity  and  jesact  scholarship  are  not  the  pre> 
eminent  meriu  of  these  versions.  They  are  not  philological 
exsrdses,  but  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ckmde  Fauchet  (x53O-r0ox)  in  two  aati» 
quarlaa  worksr  Antifuitis  ioulcises  elfrok^rises  and  VOHiine  de 
la  loHgue  adeis  po€sie  fnnfoisef  di^lays  a  remarkable  critical 
faculty  in  sweeping  away  the  fables  whidi  had  encumbered 
history.  Fauchet  had  the  (for  his  time)  wonderful  habit  of 
consulting  manuscripts,  and  we  owe  to  him  literary  notices  of 
many  of  the  tiouvires.  At  the  same  time  FhuicoisGrud£;sieur 
de  U  Croix  du  Maine  (i55»*r50s),  and  AntoineDUverdier 
(r544^6oo>  (bunded  the  study  of  bibliography  In  France. 
Pasquier's  ReckercheSt  already  alluded  to,  carries -out  the  prin- 
ciples of  Fauchet  tndependently,  and  besides  treating  the  history 
of  the  past  in  a  true  critical  spirit,  supplies  us  with  voluminous 
and  invaluable  informatloB  on  contemporary  politics  and  litera- 
ture. He  bas,  moreover,  the  merit  which  Fi&uchet  had  not,  of 
being  an  excellent  writer.  Henri  Esrienne  [Stephanus]  (t52ft* 
1596)  also  deserves  notice  in  this  place,  both  for  certetn  treatises 
on  the  French  language,  full  of  critical  crotchets,  and  also  for 
his  curious  ApphgU  pour  H^odeU,  a  remarkable  book  not 
particulariy  ea^  to  dass.  It  consists  partly  of  a  defence  of  its 
nominal  subject,  partly  df  satirical  polemics  on  the  Protestant 
side^  and  is  filled  ahnost  equaHy  with  erudition  and  with  the 
buffodnery  and  fatrosie  of  the  time.  The  book,  indeed,  was 
much  too  Rabelaisian  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  in  whose  ddence 
It  was  composed. 

The  t6th  century  is  somewhat  too  eariy  for  us  to  speak  of 
science,  and  snch  science  as  was  then  composed  falls  for  the 
most  part  outside  French  literature.  The  famous  potter, 
Bernard  Palissy  (X5X0-X590),  however,  was  not  much  less 
skilful  as  a  fashioner  of  words  than  asm  fashioner  of  pots,  and 
his  description  of  the  difficulties  of  bis  experiments  In  enancUIng, 
which  lasted  sixteen  years.  Is- well  known.  The  great  surgeon 
Ambrose  Par6  (c.  15x0-1590)  was  also  a  writer,  and  his  desoip- 
tions  Of  his  military  axperiences  at  Turin,  Metz  and  elsewfaers 
have  all  the  charm  of  the  x6th<entury  memoir.  The  only  other 
writers  who  require  special  mention  are  Olivier  de  Serrts  (1539- 
x6r9),  who  composed,  under  the  title  of  TMlre  ^agriculture,  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  various  dperatfcms  of  niral  ecoamnyy 
and  Jacques  du  FoaiUoua  (rs9X^i58o),  who  wrote  on  huatlag 
(La  Vinerie).  Both  became  eztreanely  popuUr  and  were  fro* 
quently  reprinted. 

i;ift-CMiNify  P<M«ry.*<-It  is  not  always  easy  or  possible  to  maks 
the  end  or  the  beginning  of  a  literary  epoch  syiichronlae  exactly 
with  historical  dates.  It  happens,  however,  that  lor  M^t^^,^ 
onoe  the  beginning  of  the  t7th  century  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  an  entire  revolstion  in  FMnch  literatam 
The  change  of  direction  and  of  critical  standard  given  by  F^aa^ois 
de  Malherbe  {%s^^t%)  ta  poetry  was  to  last  for  two  wMa 
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oeotiaiet^  And  to  detenoiiie,  not  merely  Ue  laifsiiage  and  ecgn- 

plexion,  but  aUo  the  form  of  French  verse  dunng  the  vliDte  of  that 

time.    Accideotally,  or  as  a  matter  of  logtcai  oonseqaence  (it 

would  not  be  proper  hexe  to  attempt  to  decide  the  question), 

poetcy.  became  almost  syDooymous  with  drama.    It  is.  true, 

as  we  shaflbave  to  point  out»  that  there  were,  in  the  early  part 

of  the.  X7tli  centufy  at  least,  poets,  prqperly  90  called.  Of  no  con- 

tfimptible  merit.    But  their  merit,  in  itself  reopectable,  sank  jn 

^mparison  with  the  far  greater  merit  .of  their  dxaanatjc  ritals. 

Tb6ophile  de  Viau  and  Hacaa,  Voiture  and  Saint-Amant  caniM>t 

lor  a  moment  be  mentioned  in  the  aame  lank  withXotntille. 

It  is  certainly  curious  if  it  is  not  something  more  than  ouriovs, 

that  th^  dedine  in  poetry  proper  should  have  comcided  witli  the 

so^alkd  reforms  ^  Maiherbe.    The  traditioA  of  respect  for  this 

elder  and  lAore  gifted  Boileau  wa<  at  00c  time^  all-powctf ul  in 

fiance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  Romantic  movement,  is  stiU 

strong    In  rejecting  a  ku^ge  number  of  the  importations  of  the 

Koosardists,  he  certainly  did  good  oervfcck    But  it  is  difficult  to 

avoid  ascribing  in  great  measure  to  his  influence  the  origin  of 

the  chief  faults  of  modem  French  poetry,  and  modtm  French 

ingeneral,  as  compared  with  the  older  language.    He  pronounced , 

against  "poetic  diction ''  as  suth,  forbade  the  overlapping 

(frtjamitement)  of  verse,  ussisted  that  the  middle  pause  should  be 

of  sense  as  well  as  sounci^  and.  that  rhyme  must  satisfy  «ye  as 

well  as  ear.    Like  Pope,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  '^rrectneas," 

and,  unluduly  fdr  French,  the  sacrifice  was  aiacle At  a  time  when 

flo  writer  of  an  absolutely  supKemev<»deriiad  yet  appearedinthe 

language.    With  Shake^>eare  and  Milton^  not  tdi  me»tioD  scores 

t»f  writers  i>nly  inferior  ta  them»  safely  ^ameted,  £ope  and  his 

{olloweiis eoulddo uslit^ehoxtii.  •  GomfeilkAfidMoUiUt unCortui^ 

ately  came  after  Malherbe.   /¥et  it  wottldbi^  uniaif  to  this  writer, 

however  bftdly  we  may  thinkoC  hitfioflvence*  to  deoy  hiifi  talent^ 

and  even  a  eertaia  atnount  irfrpoetical  ina0iMli«t  .  He  ha4  not 

felt  his  own  influence,  and  the  :tleiyinfltiei«6ei  which  he  despised 

and  proscribed  produced  in  hinLjmich  tdcrahle  and  some  adjooir- 

able  verse,  though  be  fo  aot  to  be  named  ^«  ^oet  with  Regttier, 

who  had  the  courage,  the  sense  and  the^good  taste  to, oppose 

and  ridicule  his  innovaiionsw  Of  Midb^rbe'a  school^  Honoret  de 

BueO,  marquis  de  Racan  UsB9^7<i^  wd Francois  de  Maynard 

(1589*1646)  were  ihe  most  temaskAblew  .The  fotmer  was  a  true 

poet,  though  not  &  veiy  stnntc  cue.    Idke  his  master,  he  is  best 

when  he  follows  the  modcto.  whttBk  that  malter  conte«aned. 

Perhaps  mete,  than  any  oUuir.piDftt,  be  set.  the  example  of  the 

daasiod  aleiandrine;  the  smooth  add  melodious  but  monotonous 

and  rather  effeminate,  measute  which  Radns  was  to  bring  to  the 

highest  perfection,  and  which  hifisuooeason^  while  they  could  not 

improve  its  smoothneas,  were  to  mi(ke  more  and  more  monotonous 

luitil  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo oncemore  btoke  up  its iacile 

poHsh,  supplied  its  stiff  uniformity,  and  introduced. vigour, 

variety,  colour  and  distinctness  in  the  pkoe  of  its  feeble  samient^ss 

and  its  pale  indeciskm.    But  the  vigour,  not  to  say  the  Ucencc, 

of  the  x6th  century  could  not  thu^  die  all  at  once*    In  Tb^ophile 

de.Viau<v59i'^x626)  theearly  ycafsof  the  XTth  century  badAheir 

Villon.    The  later  pott  was  almost  as  uitfortuaate  as  the  eaf liec, 

and  almost  as  disreputi^ble,  but  be  had  a  great  shai«,of  poetical 

and  not  a  small  one  of  criti|:al  power.  ^  The  Hoih  mragfie  under 

which  he  complains,  thai  he  waa  bom  was- at  least  khid  to  him 

in  this  respect;  and  his  readers,  aiter  he  had  becnifoigojtten  for 

two  centuries^  have  once  more  done  him  justice*    Racan  and 

Th^hile  were  followed,  in  theitotf>nd><niacler  oi  tbe  century 

by  two  schools  which  sufficiMtly.tireUlJeprfdeated  the  tendencies 

of.  each.    The  first  wfta  thf t  of  Vtncent  Voiture  (1593-1648), 

Isaac  de  Bcnaerodo  (i6z4*t69x),.nad  etbaBftoets  such  as  Claude 

de  Malevitle  (i  599?^7b  author  of  LaMie  Matiticusc^  who  were 

connected  more  or  less  with  the  famous  literary  coterie  of  the 

H6te^  de  Rambouillet.    Thiophile  w*s  less  worthily  succeeded  by 

a  dassi  it:  can  hardiy  be  called  a.  school  of  poets,,  some  of  whom, 

like  Gerard  Saint-Amant  (i594-«66o),  wrote'  drinking  songs 

of  merit  and  Other  light  pieces;  othw>,  like  Paul  Scarroa  <i6io- 

1660)  and  ^rmsin  (1605?  4?,  5M654),  devoted  themselves 

rather  to  bnrlesque  of  serious  veree^    Most  of  the  0reat  dramatic 

mttbon  ol  iht  time  9\»  wrotn  miscrUaaeQua  poetu^.sMi  :tli<^  1 


was  even  an  epic,  school  of  the  most  siivul^  hii^vlA  ridloMling 
and  discrediting  which  Boiloau.for  once  did  undoubtiedly  good 
service.  The  BualU  of  Jcaa  Ch4pelain  (iS95*'i#74)>  the  unfor> 
tunate  author  who  was  dcUbecatdy  txaincd  andedttcpjted  for  .a 
poet^  who  enjoyed  for.  some  time  a  aortof  dictatorsfa^inFrancii 
literature  on  the  strength  of  biqiorthompg  work,  and  fit  whom 
from  the /day  o£  its  publication  ^overy  uitio  of  Freiiqh  {iteratune 
has  agreed  to  Jaugh,  was  che^most  famous  and  perhaps  the  wont 
of  these,  ButOeorges  de  Scud^  (1601^1667)  wrote  an  A^arit, 
the  Pire  le.>loyne  (i6o3^67z)  a  SaitU  touis,  Jean  Pesmareta 
de  Saint-Sorlin  (issiS-i6z6),.a  dramatist  and  firitic  of  some,not«, 
a  C/ffW^.^md  S^int^Amanta.  Jf«if^  which  were  not  much  better, 
though  Th^hile  Gautier  fif  bia  Gr^U^qftesh^A  vaUaatly  defended 
these  and  other  contemporary^  vecsifieca  And  Indeed  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  the  eincs,  eq)ecial]ty  SifUit  J^uis,  contain 
ilaabea  of  finer  poetry  than  Fmnce  was  to  prodiuco  loc  more  than 
a  century  outside  of  the  drama.  Some  of  the  lighter  poets  and 
classes  of  poetry  just  alluded  to  also  produced  some  remarkable 
verse.  The  Pricteuses  of  the  H6tel  RambouiUet,  with  aU  thdr 
absurditia,  encouraged  if  they  did  not  produioe  good  iitwrny 
work.  In  their  society  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  iKfortnation 
of  manneis  took  place^  if  n^t  of  morals,  and.  that  the  tendwt^y 
to  literature  idegant  and  polished,  yet  not  destitntn  of  vigour, 
vdiich  marks  the  rrth  centuQr,  was  largely  dev^eped  sidn  by 
^de  with  mucji  scaodalimongieringand  anecdotage. .  Many  of  t^ 
authors  whom  those  influences  inspired,  such  aa  Voiture,  Saint- 
Evremond  and  others^  have  been  or.will  be  noticed.  But  even 
such  poets  and  wits  as  Antome  Baudooih  deS^nec4  (1643-1737), 
Jean  de  Segrais- (i6a4-i7Pi)>  Charies.Faulure,<fc  JR^  rieor  de 
.Chajle\nl  (i6i2-f693>,.Antoii)e  Godea;u  (»6b5it672)j^n.Ogfar 
de  Gomhaud  (ji590-i666)»  are  not  v^ithont  ilHe;est  in  the  history 
of  literatujpe;  whik  if  Charies  Cotin  (i6o4^^&i)  sinks  bdow  this 
level  and  deseryes  MoH^'s  caricature  of  bfm  9%  Tristotin  in 
I4C9  Femmcf  woantc^f  Gillcs  de  Manage  (1630-1692)  certaJi^y 
rises  above  it,, not  withstanding  the  companian  satiie  of  Vadius. 
M^nage'^  name  naturally  suggests'the  4na  which  arose  at  thi^ 
time  and  wei;^  long  fashionable,  stores  of  endless  gossip,  ^t^me- 
times  providing  Instruction  and  often  amnscmentj  Tne  Cuky 
hftfUid^  Juiic,  lA  which  most  of  the  poets  of  the  time  celebrated 
Julie  d'Angcnncs,  daughter  oi  tihe  niarquise  de  HamhouiUet,.  ts 
perjiaps  the  best  U  all  such  albums,  and  Voiture^  th«  typical  pent 
of  the  coterie,  was  «ertdin)y;  the  best  writer  of  vws  it  90<4^ 
who  is  l^owi  to  us*  The  poetical  wai  which  nr<»e.between  tb^ 
Uranistes,  the  ioUowers  of  Voiture,  and  the  Jobistes,  those  ol 
Benserade^produoed;  reams  of  sonnets,  epigrams  And  .similir 
verses^  Th«s  habit  of*  occasional  versification  continued  lon&. 
U  led  as  a  less  arapocrtant  consequence  to  the  rhymed  GmtUf.  td 
Jean  Loret  (d.  1665),  which  recount,  in  ooto^Uabtc  verse  of  A 
light,  and  lively  kind  the  festival^  and  court  events  of  the  otfly 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  It  led  also  jto  perhaps  the  most  remarkabd^ 
nonrdramatic  poetry  of  the  century,  the  C(mie^  and  .Fakk$  ^ 
Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (16131-169SX  No  French,  writer  is  beit<9 
known  than  la  Fontaine,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  Iris 
merits.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  oQm^ete«Moli£t«,  and  thi^ 
the  two  together  give  something  to. French  literature  which  no 
other.literature  possesses^  Yet  la  Fontaine  is  after  aU  only,  a 
writer  of  fabliaux,  in  the  Jangnage  and  with  the  mannem  of  btf 
oWA/centmyr  '-    ,        ...  •   l 

All  the  writers,  we  have  mentioned  belong  more  or  k^  t6  tfip 
^t  half  of  the  century,  ands^do  Valentin  Conxart  (1603-1675)^ 
Antoine  Fureti^re  (1626^1688),  Chapelle  (Claude  Emmtmuell 
l'HuiU»c,(i6^;(686>,ftnd  othetnnot  worth^special  meatwn. 
The  'latter  half  of  the  «intniy  is  far  less  inoductive,  mid  the 
poetical  quality  of  iu  production  Is  even  lower  than  the  qoahtiClt. 
In  itBQitea«,<i6jfriiyix)  js  the  chief  nocCtcal  ^agwce.  .<Nexi  Co 
him  can  only  be  mentioned  Madame  £>cshoiili^oes  (16^1694^ 
Ouiliaume  do  BriSbeuf  06x8-i66r)^.the  transUtoriof  Lucm^ 
PhiVppe  Quinauto  iH^sSr^^^h  the  composer  of  oi»em  libcetti 
Boileauls  satire^. whqre  it  has  jamh  merit,  in  usually  faoifovbfl 
direct  from  Homge. .  If  e  had  a  oBdlbiniaculty  as  a  critso  a£  thh 
slashing  prder,  and  might  have  pso&uUly  used  it  if  he  hhd  wriUtite 
|api»iie*jv^u|p(JusM»eiO(4tmUsubenud,iiQtsQibttdi  thai  lb  In 
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.<t»s4,  «s  tbtt  it  U  hot,  in  stiictn^  ppeby'tt  ail.  tnd  tin  Bame 
*>k  geiiirally  true  of  all  lhM6  iitd  followed  Um. 
'  r7<iM7MliifyI>f«N8.'***W^1nvedre8d3r  seen  how  the  nkedievml 
tlKittre  waa^ormed,  and  hoiwtn  the  second  half  of  the  i6Ui  century 
ft  met  with  a-fonmidabM  rival  in  the  datdcal  dxaiha  «f  JodeOe 
imi^  Oitnkt.  In  1588  flsysteriea  bad  been  pvoUbited,  and  whh 
the  pKoUbitloci  of  the  myatcHevtie  Cbhfratcmity  of  the  Pksaion 
lost  the  principal  pttn  of  its  reason  for  existence.  The' other 
•boditt add  societies  of  anatcnr  actors  had  already  perished^ •aand 
at  tengtb  the  H6tel  de  Bonrgogne  itaelfi  the  home  of  thecon- 
(rat«rtuty>  had  been  banded  over  to  a  Tcgulactroc^  of  actoit, 
while' companies  of  stTollers»  whose  Hfeiias  been  vividly  dq>icted 
'in  the  Ramon  fomifut  of  Scarron  and  tho  CapUaim  Procdsie 
olTbfophileGautier,  wandered  all  about  the  provincesi:  The  old 
liTce  was  for  a  tine  maintained  orxevived  by  Tabatin,  n  remark- 
able figure  in  dramatic  hi^ory,  of  whom  but  little  is  known. 
The  great  dramatic  author  of  tl^  fiost  quarter  of  the  1 7tb  century 
was  Alexandre  Hardy  (1569-1631),  who  surpassed  even  Heywood 
^^  in  fecundity,  and  very  nearly  approached  the  per- 
^''^*  tentous  productiveness  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Seven 
hundred  b  put  down  as  the  modest  total  <A  Hardsr's  pieces,  but 
not  much  more  than  &  twentieth  of  these  exist  in  print.  From 
these  latter  wo  can  jud^e  Hairdy.  They  are  hardly  up  to  the 
level  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  contemporary  Elizabethan 
•theatre,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance. 
Jdarston's  InsaUate  Count6ss  and  the  worst  parts  of  Chapman^ 
Bntsy  d^Ambois  may  give  EngUsk  readers  some  abtion  of  them. 
Yet  Hardy  was  not  t6Caily  devoid  of  merit.  He  imitated  and 
Adapted  Spanish  literature,  which  wasjit  this  time  to  France 
.what  Italian  was  in  the  century  before  aad  En^^h  in  the  cemury 
after,  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner.  Buthehadaconsiderw 
able  command  of  grandiloquent  and  mdodramatk  expression, 
A  sound  theory  if  not  a  sound  practice  of  tragic  writing,  and  that 
peculiar  knowledge  of  theatrical  art  and  of  the  ta&te  of  the 
theatrical  public  which  since  his  time  has  been  the  special  posses^ 
sion  of  the  French  play  wri^.  It  is  instrubtive  to  conqiare  the 
influence  of  his  trregulur  and  faulty  fenins  with  that  of  the  regular 
and  precise  MaQierbe.  Prom  iLirdy-  to  Rotiou  is,  'm  point  of 
litecary  interest,  a  great  step,  and  from  R(rfrou  to  CamctUe  a 
greater.  Yet  the  thocMy  of  Hardy  only  wanted  the  genius  <A 
Hotrou  and  Comeitle  to  produce  the  latter.  Jean  de  Rotron 
(x6io-a65c^  has  been  called  the  Fueoch  Marlowe,  and.  there  is 
mairou.  '  ^  curious  Kkunesa  and  yet  a  curious  contrast. between 
Rvtnu.  ^j^^  ^^^  poets*  The  best  parts  of  Kotrou's  two  beat 
plays,  VtncesUu  and  Si  Cai§si,  are  quite  beyond  comparison 
in  re^NXt  of  anything  tiubt  preceded  thentf  and  the  central 
apeech  of  the  last'Aamed  play  will  rank  with  anytbinff  in 
Bccnch  dramatic  poetry.  Contempovaxy  with  Rolrou  wore 
.•tber  dramatic  writcn  of  Considerable  dramatic  .importance 
most  of  them  diatihguisbed.  by  the  fanlta  of  the  Spanish 
achool,  its  dcdamatary  rodomontade^  ita.^  conceits,  tmd  its 
occasionally '  preposterous  action.  Jean  de'  Sch^landre  (d. 
163^  has  left  us  &  remarkable,  work  in  Tyr  el  Sidon,  whidi 
exemplifies  in  pmctice,  as  its  almost  more  remarkable  preface  by 
Francois  Qgier  defemfe  in  principle,  thfe  EngUsh-Sponish  model 
Th^opbile  de  Viau  in  PyroiM  ei  Thitht  and  in  FosipkoA  produced 
«  singular  mixtura  of  the  clasaidsm  of  Gamier  and  the  extra^- 
vagancies  of  Hardy»  Scud^  in  VAtnom  iyronm^ue  and  other 
■plays  achieved  a  considerable  success.  Tbe  Utxrhntu  of  Tristan 
(x6or-s655)  and  the  Sophanisbe  of  Jean  de  Mallet  (1604-1686) 
are  the  chief  pieces  of  their  authoB.  Mairet  resembUa  Marston 
in  something  more  than  his  choice  of  subject*  Anotbcc  dwpatic 
writer  of  some  erainenco  is  Piene  du  Ryer  (i6o6-x648)«  But 
the  fertility  of  Fmnce.at  this  moment  in.diamatk  autbon 
was  inmiense;  nearly  too  are  enumerated  in  the  first  quarter 
-^^^  of  U»c  century.  The  early  plays  of  Piene  CiomeUle 
omMflw.  (j6o6-i684)6howcd  all  the  faults  of  his  rontftmpowTtes 
combined  with  marits  to  whidi  none  of  them  except  R/Hrott, 
.and  Rotrou  himself  on^  ill  pact,  could  lay  claim.  Hislurstplay 
was  AMi/e,  a  comedy,  Had  in  CliUntdrtt  »  tmg^dy,  be  soon  pfifk- 
duced  what  may  perhaps  be  not  inconvestently  taken  as  the 
typkalptoccof  th«K:b9Oi0CHM4y.   AivXi^ofsomi^Cvsaiaik 


niay  be  found  ttaewlifmk  >  It'ls^ioffidm  t6'9»y  Jmk  -ikatfais 
importance  in  Vteiieh  literature  is  quite  aai«reat  in  tbo  way' of 
infludttce  and  Sample  as  in  the  way  of 'intelltctUal  exeellence. 
The  dd  and  the  MunUmr  areres^tively  the  first  examples  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy  which  tan  be  called  modenk  But 
tiiiS'iaitteii&e  and  example  did  tot  it  fast  find  many  imiCatott. 
Cbcnefllewtasn^mteber  of  RidKUca's.  band  of  fiv^  poets.  Of 
the  other  four  Rotiou'  alone  deserved  the  title;  the  wmoiRinB 
three,  the  piolifie  abb6  tie  BdSroberty  iQiiiUarume  Coiletet  (wbose 

most  valnable  uroTk,  &  MS.  £«Bci  qf  ^<Mery  was  neiwr  printed,  «ikl 
burnt  by  the  Coimwmards  in  1871),  and  Clando  de  Lettods 
(7597^x651),  are  as  dmmati^ts  worthy  of  nonotice,  nor  were  they 
soon  foUowed  by  otbers  more  wortiiy.  Yet  before  mai^y  yeuds 
bad  passed  the  examples  whidi  Govneille  had  set  ia  tmg«ly  and 
in  comedy  were  f  oUowbd  up  by  unqutetionobly  the  goeatest  comic 
writer,  and'  bgr  one  who  bng  held' the  positioB  of  the  greatest 
tra^c  writdr  el  Ftmce.  Beginning  with  tnere  fxiecs  of  the 
Italian  type,  and  passing  fsom  these  to  comediesstHl  of  an  IteH^ 
character,  it  was  kt  Les  Prtdmset  ridicnletf  acted  in  ^6^9,  thai 
MoK^  (i632-x673),  in  the  words  of  a  spectator,  hit  ,f,„mi^ 
at]aston'^labonneconi6dle.'f  The  next  fifteen  years  ^*'*^ 
comprise  the  whole  of  hl^  best  lenown  work',  the  finest  ticptemisti 
beyond  doubt  of  a  certain  class  of  comedy  that  zwy  ttteratuito 
has  prodttcedL  The  tmgic  masterpieces  of  Racine  '  ».  ■ 
(1639-16^)  were  not  fat  from  coinciding  with  the  *■''*^ 
comic  masterpieces  of  Molidte,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
remarkable  aftergrowth  vi  Esther  and  A4kalig,  they  were  pcodboed 
chiefly  between  1667  and  167^  Both  Radne  and  MoH^  fall 
into  the  class  of  wTitors  who  require  separate  mention.  Here 
we  can  only  remaadc  that  both  to  a  certain  extent  ''**"'**H*H 
and  encottraged  a  fault  which  distinf^hed  much  subsequent 
French  dramatic  literature.  This  was  the  too  great  indiv^dualii^ 
ing  of  one  point  in  a  chitacter,  and  the  making  the  man  or  woman 
nothing  but  a  blunderer,  a  lover,  a  CQxcomh,  a  tyrant  and  the 
like.  The  very  titles  of  French  plays  show  this  influence-*-they 
are  Ze  Croniem,  Le  Jamur,  ftc.  The  complexity  of  hmnsn 
character  is  ignored*  This  iault  distinguishes  both  Molike  sad 
Radne  from  vriteis  of  the  tery  hi^^est  order;  and  in  especM 
it  distinguishes  the  cemedy  of  Moli^  and  the  tragedy  6f  Radne 
from  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  Shakespebre.  InaU  pro^>abiUty 
this  and  other  defects  of  tile  Fkench  drama  (which  are  not  whoUy 
apparent  in  the  work  d  Moli^  and  Corneille,  are  shown  ia 
their  most  favourable  light  ia  those  of  Radne,.  and  appear  in  all 
their  deformity  in  the  sucdessocs  of  the  latter)  arise  from  the 
rigid  adoptkm  d  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  drama  with  it* 
unities  and  other  festiictions»  especially  as  transmitted  by  Horace 
through  Boil^au.  This  adoptioa  was  very  muck  due  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Frcodi  Acadtfmyi  which  was  founded  unofficially 
1^  Coniart  ia  1629,  whidi  recdvedoffidal  standing  six  years  latfl^ 
and  which  continued  the  tradition  of  Malherbe  In 
attempting  otastantly  to  sdiool  a&d  correct,  as  the  {^,^^ 
phrase  went,  the  somewhat  disorderly  instincts  of 
the  early  French  stage.  Even  Uie  Cid  was  formally  censured 
for  irregularity  by  it. ,  But  it  is  fair  to  sa^  that  Francois  H6datiV 
abb6  d'Aubi^iac  (i6o4~x676)v  whose  iVoi^Ttf^  du  tkidtr*  is  the 
most  wooden  of  the  critical  treatises  of  the  time»  was  not  lo^ 
academician*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whethar  the  subordinaiiio* 
of  all  other  classes  of  composition  to  the  drama,  which  has  ever 
since  been  characteristic  of  FTeadi  literatiue,  was  or  was  not 
due  to  the  predilection  of  RicheUeu,  the  main  proteaor  if  no^ 
exactly  the  founder  of  the  Acadeoiyv  iot  the  theatre^  Among 
the  immediate  suceessors  ^pd  later  contempomries  of  the  thr^ 
great  dramatists  we  do  not  find  any  who  deserve  high  rajJc  as 
tragedians^  iUioogh  there  are  some  whose  comedies  are  more  Uuai 
respectable.  It  Is  at  least  significant  that  tiM  restrictloas  io^ 
posed  by.  the  iicadcmic  tbeoiy  on  the  oomic  drama  were  io^  less 
severe  thanthose  which  tragedy  had  to  «mdetgo.  The  latter,  was 
practically  confined,  in  respect  of  source^  of  attraction,  to  the 
dexterous  .manipulation  of  the  unities;  the  interest  of  a  plot 
attenuated  as  much  as  possible,  and  inteoyded  to  produce,  instead 
of  pity  a  mild  sympathy,  and  instead  of  terras  a  mila  alaxm 
(lor  tb^pyrrttsdedded  against  CoraeiUct|i>t**sdmfatiPBWMBai 
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&  tragic  padsioB  ");  and  lastly  lb«  compdsitiOB  «f  Jong  tirades 
oi  smooth  but  monotonous  verses*  arcanged  in  oouplets  tipped 
with  ddiottdy  easeful  xfa3raaes^.  Only  Thomas  ComeiUe  (1625- 
'  X709),  the  inheritor  of  an:  okjbr  tradition  and  of  a  great  name, 
deserves  to  be  eacq>t0d  Irom  the  condemnaiion  to  be  passed  on 
the  lesser  tragedians  of  this  period.  He  vma  unf<wtattdtc  tn 
possessing  his  brother's  name,  aiid  in  bebg,  Iftehinr,  too  volumln- 
.ous  in  his  compo8iti<nis;  hut  Cammaf  Arumtt  Lt  CowUe  tf'£sMor, 
are  not  tragedies  to  be  didspised.  On  theother  hand,  the  names  of 
Jean  de  Cam|»stron  (i6$6--X7  23)  and  Nicolas  Pradon  (1632-1698) 
mainly  serve  to  pohit  injurious  compariaons;  Joseph  Francds 
I>U£h6  (166S-1704)  and  Antoine  La  Fosae  (1653-1708)  are  of  still 
less  importance,  and  Quinanit's  tragedies  are  chiefly  remarkable 
because  he  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up  writing  them  and  to 
take  to  opera.  The  general  excellence  of  French  comedy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  suffideatly  vindicated^  Besides'  the  ^endid 
sum  of  MoHdre'a  work,  the  two  great.  tiage<fians  iiad  each,  in 
Le  Ilentew  and  Les  Plaideun,  set  &■  capital  eacample  to  their 
suocesson,  which  was  fairiy  followed.  David  Augustin  de 
Brueys  (1640-1733)  and  Jean  Pilapmt  (i65o-r72z)  brought  out 
once  more  the  ever  new  Adtocat  Pote^m  betddea.  the  capital 
<*rMi(2ew  already  referred  to.  Qtiinault  and  Campistnm  wrote 
iair  comedies.  Flovent  Carton  Dancourt  (1601^1796),  Charles 
Rividre  Dufresny  {a  1654-^1724),  Edmond  Boursault  (1638-1701), 
were  all  comic  writem  of  considerable  merit.  But  the  chief  comic 
dramatist  of  tht  latter  period  of  the  X7th  century  was  Jean 
Francois  Regnard  (i655-r709),  whose  Jouewr  and  Ugataire 
jtre  comedies  almost  of  the  irst  razik. 

tjtk'CeiOwry  Pictimk.'^Jn  the  department  of  literature  which 
comes  between  poetry  and  prose,  that  of  lomance-writhig, 
gg^^  the  xTtD  century,  exciting  one  remarki^le  devdc^ 
fffffffiiffftf.  inent,  was  not  very  fertil^  It  devoted  itself  to  so 
many  new  or  changed  forms  of  literature  that  it  had  no 
time  to  anticipate  the  modem  noveL  Yet  at  the  banning 
of  the  century  one  very  curious  form  of  romance<writing  was 
diligently  cultivated,  and  its  popularity,  for  the  lime  immense, 
{prevented  the  introduction  of  any  stronger  ^yle*  It  is  remark- 
iable  that,  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  tyth  <»Atury  was  pre- 
eminently the  epoch  of  ^lanisfa  infloence  in  France,  the  distinctive 
satire  of  Cervantes  should  have  been  less  imiuted  than  the 
models  which  Cervantes  satirised.  Hbwever  this  may  be,  the 
romances  of  1600  to  i65oform  a  daas  of  literature  vast,  isolated, 
and,  perhaps,  of  ~all  such  classes  ol  literature  most  utterly 
obsolete  and  extinct.  Taste,  affectation  or  antiquarian  diligence 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  restored  to  a  just,  and  soinetimes 
a  more  than  just,  measure  of  reputation  most  of  the  Kteraiy 
relics  of  the  past.  Romances  of  chivalry,  fabliaux,  eariy  drama, 
Provencal  poetry,  prose  chronicles,  have  all  bad,  knd  deservedly, 
their  rebabiliuton.  But  Pohxanir^  and  Oiopitn,  CUK$  and 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  have  been  too  heavy  for  all  the  industry  and 
.energy  of  literary  antiquarians.  As  we  have  already  Unted, 
the  nearest  ancestry  which  can  be  found  for  them  is  (he  romances 
lof  the  Amadit  type.  But  the  Amadis,  and  in  a  less  degree  its 
loilowers,  although  long,  are  long  in  virtue  «f  inddent.  The 
romances  of  the  CldU  type  are  long  in  virtue  of  interminable 
discourse,  moralizing  and  description.  Their  nMumer  is  iu>t 
imlike  that  of  the  Arcadia  and  the  Bmpkua  which  pi«oeded  them 
In  England;  and  they  express  in  pcim  of  $tyle  the  tendency 
which  simultaneously  manifested  itself  aU  over  EVrrope  at  this 
fMriod,  and  whose  chief  ^xpodenta  were  Gongoca  in  Spain, 
Marini  in  Italy,  and  Lylyln  England.  Everybody  knows  the 
Carte  da  Ttndra  which  otigidaM^  appeared  in  OHia,  while  most 
people  have  beard  of  the  ^ephenb  and  diepherdesses  who 
figure  fai  the  AttrU of  Honor6  D^rf6  (r  56^1 625),  on  the  borders 
of  the  lif^on;  but  here  general  knowledge  ends,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  reason  why  it  should  go  much  further.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  Madeleine  de  &udiiy  (1607-1701)  principally 
devotes  henelf  in  the  books  above  mentioned  to  laborious 
gallantly  and  heMism,  La  Ca^rtoMe'(f6to-'r663)  ih  Canandre 
€t  CUopiUre  to  something  which  might  have  been  the  historical 
novel  jf  it  had  been  constructed  on  a  less  preposterous  scale, 
ttid  Matin  le  Roy  de  ilomberville  (1600-1647)  In  Patexandrt 


to  moralia'ags  and  theologicaldiscussions  on  JaAsenist  pcinciplcB, 
while  Pierre  Camus,  bishop  of  BeUey  (i58»-i632),  in  FaUmka 
and  others;  approached  still  nearer  to  the  strictly  religious  story. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  centuiy,  the  (example  of  La  Fontaine* 
though  he  himself  wrote  la  poetry,  hdped  to  recaU  the  (alt- 
tellers  «f  France  to  an  ocfcupation  moce  worthy  of  them^  «me 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hteratiue,  and  raooe  Itkely  to  last. 
The  reaction,  against  the  CUUr  school  produced  first  Madi^me  de 
ViUedieu  (Catherine  Desjardins)  <r632-i692),  a  Ihwnt  and 
facile  novelist,  who  enjoyed  great  but  not  cakduring  popularity. 
The  fonn  which,  the  prose  tale  took  at  this  period  was  that  of 
the  biiry  stoiy.    Ferrault  (1628-1703)  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
(d.  1 7o5)oomposed  specimens  of  this  kind  which  have  never  ceased 
to  he  popular  .since.    Hamilton  (1646-1720),  the  author  of  the 
wdl'known  Mimaires  du  camte  de  CrawunU,  wrote  similar  sfeotiea 
of  extradrdtnary  merit  in  style  and  ingenuity.    There  is  yet  a 
third  dass  of  prose  writing  which  deserves  ta  be  mentioBed.    It 
also  may  pvobably  be  traced  to  Spanisfa  influence,  that  as  to  say, 
to  the  picaresque  romances  .whidi  the  r6th  and  17th  centuries 
produced  in  Spain  in  targe  numbers.    The  most  remaricable 
example  of  tins  is  the  Raman  cami^ie  of  the  buriesque  writer 
Scarron.    The  Roman  bomrgeoitM  Antome  Fureti^  (1619-1688) 
also  deserves  mention  as  a  collection  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  arcanged  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  but  drawn  with 
great  vividness,  observation  and  skilL    A  remazkable  writer  who 
had  great  influence  on  M<^^  has  also  to  be  mentioned  In  this 
connexionrathcr  than  in  any  other.    This  is  Cyrano  de  Beigerac 
(1619-1655),  who,  besides  composing  doubtful  comedies  and 
tragedies,  writing  political  pamphlets,  and  exercising  the  task 
of  literary  criticism  in  Objecting  to  Scarron's  burlesques,  producied 
in  has  Uistoira  eomiques  des  itatset  empires  de  la  Inmeetdu  soled, 
half  rmnantK  and  half  satirical  compositions,  fa  which  some 
have  seen  the  original  of  Gulliver's  Travels^  in  whidi  others  havie 
discovered  only  a  not  veiy  successful  imitation  of  Rabelais, 
and  which,  without  attempting  to  dedde  these  questions,  may 
fairiy  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  of  fi^ion  with  the  masteipiecea 
of  Swift  and  Rabplais,  though  of  course  at  an  immense  distance 
below  them.-  One  other  work,  and  in  literary  influence  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  in  the  century,  remains.  M«*lB*n^ 
de  Lafayette,  Marie  de  la  Veigne  (r634^t692),  the  friend  of  La 
Rochefoukrauld  and  of  Madame  de  S6vign£,  though  she  did  ndt 
exacthr  anticipate  tlie  modem  novel,  showed  thO  way  to  it  in 
her  stories,  the  principal  of  which  are  Z&tde  and  still  more  La 
PrUtcesse  de  Cihes.    The  latter,  though  a  Jong  way  from  If  anon 
Leseaut,  Clarissa,  or  Tom  Janes,  is  a  long(er  way  still  from  Polea' 
andre  orthe  Arcadia^    The  nov«l  becomes  in  it  no  longer  amore 
or  less  fictitious  chronicle,  but  an  attempt  at  least  at  the  display 
of  character.    La  Princesse  de  Qhes  has  never  been  one  of  the 
works  widely  popular  out  of  their  own  couatiy,  nor  periiaps 
does  it  deserve  such  popularity,  for  it  has  more  grace  than 
strength;,  but  as  an  ori^al  effort  in  an  important  direction 
its  historical  value  is  consideraUe.    But  with  this  exoq^tlon, 
the  art  of  fictitious  prose  composition,  eacq>t  on  a  small  sole, 
is  certainly  not  one  in  wfakh  the  centfay  excelled,  nor  are  any 
of  the  masteipieces  which  It  produced  to  be  ranked  in  this  class. 
tytk'Century  Pross.-^U,  however,  this  was  the  case,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  French  prose  as  a  whole  was  unproductive  at  thia 
time.    On' the  contrny,  it  was  itow,  ajid  only  ttow^  j,a49 
that  it  attained  the  strength  and  perfection  lor  which  Batteeam^ 
it  has  been  so  long  renowned,  and  which  has  perhaps,  anogrm 
by  a  curious  pntCeu  of  compensation,  somewhat  '^'^ 
deteriorated  sbice  the  restoration  of  poetry  proper  ''^''^ 
in  France.    The  prose  Malherbe  of  French  Bterature  was  Jeaa 
Cues  de  Balaac  (r504-t654>.    The  writers  of  the  17th  century 
had  piaotically  created  the  literary  language  of  prose,  but  they 
had  notcrcatcd  a  prose  style.    The  charm  (^  Rabelais,  of  Amyot, 
of  Montaigne,  and  of  the  numerous  writers  of  tiUes  and  memoirs 
whom  we  have  noticed,  wm  a  charm  of  exuberance,  of  nafvcti, 
of  picaresque  effect-^  short,  of  a  mixtuie  of  poetry  and  prose, 
rather  than  of  prose  proper.    Sixteenth-century  French  prote 
is  a  delightfiil  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of 
genius,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  genius  it  is  foil 
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«f  <]efects»  and  indeed  is  nearfy  unreadable.  Noir,  proM  k* 
«t9entiaUy  an  instrument  of  all  work.  The  poet  wlio  has  not 
genius  had  better  not  write  at  all;  the  prose  writer  often  may 
And  vmethnes  must  dispense  with  this  qualification.  He  has 
need,  theffefore,  of  a  suitable  machine  to  help  him  to  perform 
his  tadCf  and  tbis  machine  it  is  the  glory  of  Balsac  to  haTe  done 
more  than  any  other  person  to  create.  He  produced  himself 
no  peat  work,  his  principal  writings  being  letters^  a  few  discourses 
and  dinertations,  and  a  work  entitled  Ia  Soerale  ckrttient  a 
tort  of  treatise  on  political  theology.  But  if  the  matter  of  his 
^ork  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  its  manner  is  of  a  very  (Afferent 
value.  Instead  of  thetindlessdiffosenessoftheprecedingcentury, 
its  ill-formed  or  rather  unformed  sentences,  and  its  haphasard 
periods,  we  find  clauses,  sentences  and  paragraphs  distinctly 
planned,  shaped  and  balanced,  a  cadence  introduced  which  is 
rhythmical  but  not  metrical,  and,  in  short,  prose  which  is  written 
knowingly  instead  of  the  prose  whkh  is  unwittingly  talked. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  h6  "  tcrii  pow  ieHre  ";  and 
auch  a  man,  it  is  evident,  if  he  does  nothing  ^e,  sets  a  valuable 
example  to  those  who.  write  because  they  have  someUiing  to  say. 
Voiture  seconded  Balzac  without  much  intending  to  do  so. 
His  prose  Style,  also  chiefly  contained  in  letters,  is  lighter  than 
that  of  Us  contemporary,  and  bdped  to  gain  for  French  prose 
the  tradition  of  vivacity  and  sparkle  which  it  has  always 
possessed,  §A  well  as  that  of  correctness  and  grace. 

ijiM-Century  HUtory.-^lsk.  historical  composition,  espedaHy 
in  the  department  of  memoirs,  this  period  was  excee^gfy  rich. 
At  last  there  was  written,  in  French,  an  entire  history  of  France. 
The  author  was  Francois  Endes  de  M^seray  (i6ro^t683>,  in^iose 
work,  though  not  exhibiting  the  perfection  of  style  at  wMdi  SMne 
itA  his  contemporaries  had  already  arrived,  and  though  stUI  more 
Of  less  uncritical,  yet  deserves  the  title  of  history.  The  example 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  wrfters,  some  of  extended 
works,  some  of  Mstories  ik  part.  M6Miay  himself  Is  said  to 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  Histoire  du  roi  Henti  U 
fro$td  by  the  ardibidiop  VMSxt  (1605-1670);  Louis  Maimbourg 
(x6io-'i686)  wrote  histories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  League; 
Paul  PeUisson  (i 634-1693)  gafe  a  history  of  Louis  XIV.  and  a 
mofe  viduable  Uimowt  in  defence  of  the  superintendent  Fouquet. 
Slil  later  in  the  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the 
I%e  d'Orldans  (1644-1698)  wrote  a  history  of  the  revolutions 
of  England,  the  P^  Daniel  (i649-r738),  Hke  d'Orl€ans  a 
Jcsuir,  composed  a  lengthy  history  of  France  and  a  shorter  one 
on  the  French  military  forces.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
comes  the  great  ecclesiastical  history  of  Claude  Fleury  (1640- 
1795),  a  work  which  perhaps  belongs  more  to  the  section  of 
erudition  than  to  that  of  history  proper.  Three  small  treatises, 
however,  composed  by  different  authors  towards  the  middle 
part  of  the  century,  supply  remaricable  instances  of  prose  style 
fai  Its  appicatioa  to  history.  These  are  the  ConjtarttHoHS  du 
c9mU  de  FUsqntj  written  by  the  famoos  Cardinal  de  Retz 
(1613-X679),  the  ConspiraiUK  dt  Walstem  of  Sarvasin,  and  the 
Cot^vnHon  des  Bspagnds  tonire  VetMHf  composed  in  1672 
by  the  ahb6  de  Saint-Rfed  (1639-1692),  the  -author  of  various 
historical  and  critical  works  deserving  less  notice.  These  three 
works,  whose  nroUarity  of  subject  and  successive  composition 
at  short  intervab  leave  little  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
intentional  rivalry  animated  the  two  later  authors,  are  among 
the  earliest  and  best  examples  of  the  monographs  for  which 
French,  in  point-  of  grace  of  style  and  lucidity  of  exposition, 
has'kof  been  the  most  successful  vehicle  of  expression  among 
European  languages.  Among  other  writers  of  history,  as 
distinguished  from  memoirs,  need  only  be  notked  Agrippa 
d'Aubigs^  whose  Hittpbre  unherstUe  closed  Ms  long  and  varied 
Utt  of  worics,  and  Varillas  (1624-1696),  a  htotorian  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  extreme  untrustworthiwess.  In  point  oif 
owabirs  and  correspondence  the  period  la  hardly  less  fniltftti 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  Kigistns*J(mtna9tt  of  Pierre 
dc  rfitofle  <r540^T6ii)  consist  of  a  dia^  soroethin^of  the  Pepys 
^racter.  kept  for  ncariy  forty  years  by  a  person  in  high  ofAcial 
employroeiit.  The  memoirs  of  SuMy  (i$6o»i64i),  published 
•Oder  a  curiooi  title  t09  Jong  to  quote,  date-also  from  this  time. 


Henri  IV.  himself  has  left  a  condderable  correspondence, 
which  is  not  destitute  of  literary  n&erit,  though  not  equal  to  the 
memoirs  of  his  wife.  What  are  commonly  called  RicheUeu*^ 
Memdirs  were  probably  written  to  his  order;  his  TestamtU 
poiUiqtu  may  be  his  own.  Henri  de  Rohan  (1579-1638)  has  not 
memoirs  of  the  first  value.  Both  thb  and  eariier  tfanes  found 
ehrxmide  in  the  singular  Hkt&rUUes  of  (j6d6on  TaBemant  dea 
R6auz  (1619-1690),  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  frequently  scandd- 
ous,  reaching  from  the  times  of  Henri  IV.  to  those  of  Loois  XTV., 
to  which  may  be  Joined  the  letters  of  Guy  Patin  (x6o2-r676). 
The  early  years  of  the  latter  monarch  and  the  period  of  the 
Fronde  ^d  the  cardinal  de  Reta  hhnself  ,  than  whom  no  one 
was  certainly  better  qualified  for  historian,  not  to  mention  a 
crowd  of  others,  of  whom  we  may  menti<m  Madame  de  Motte* 
ville  (X691-1689),  Jean  Htorult  de  Gourville  (1625-1703), 
Mademdsdle  de  MonCpensier  ("La  Grande  MademoiseDe '0 
(1627-1693),  Conrart,  Turenne  uid  Bfathteu  M0I6  (1584-1663), 
Pran^Ms  du  Val,  marquis  de  Fontenay-Mareuil  (1594-1655), 
Amauld  d'Andilly  (1588-1670).  From  this  time  memoirs  and 
memoir  writers  were  ever  muHiplyiBg.  The  queen  of  them 
all  b  Madame  de  Sevign6  (1626-1696),  on  whom,  as  on  most  of 
the  great  and  better-known  wrfters  whom  we  have  had  and  shalt 
hiye  to  mention,  it  b  impossible  here  to  dwell  at  length.  The 
last  half  of  the  century  produced  crowds  of  sindbr  but  inferior 
writers.  The  memoirs  of  Roger  de  Bussy-Rabutin  (1618-1693) 
(author  of  a  kind  of  scandalous  chronicle  called  Hisioin  amou' 
rense  des  dudes)  and  <A  Madame  de  Malntenon  (1635-1719) 
perhaps  deserve  notice  above  the  others.  But  thb  was  in  truth 
the  style  of  composHion  in  which  theage  most  excelled.  Memoiv* 
writing  became  the  occupation  not  so  much  of  persons  who 
made  hbtory,  as  was  the  case  from  Comines  to  Rets,  as  of  those 
who,  having  culture,  lebure  and  opportuidty  of  observation, 
defvoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  recording  the  deeds  of  others, 
and  still  more  of  regarding  the  Incidents  of  the  busy,  Splendid 
and  cultivated  if  somewtiat  frivolous  worid  of  the  court,  in  wMcb,' 
from  the  time  of  Lonb  XIV. 's  majority,  the  political  Hfe  of  the 
nation  and  almost  its  whole  hbtory  were  centred.  Many,  if  not 
most;  of  these  writers  were  women,  who  thus  founded  the  cele- 
brity of  the  French  lady-  for  managing  her  mother-tongue, 
and  Justified  by  results  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  blue- 
stockings and  pr6deuses  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  and  similar 
coteries.  The  fife  which  these  writers  saw  before  them  furnished 
them  wkh  a  subject  to  be  handled  with  the  minuteness  and  care 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  ponderous  romance9 
of  the  CUHe  type,  but  also  with  the  wit  and  terseness  hereditary 
in  FVance,  and  only  temporarily  absent  in  those  ponderous 
compositions.  The  efforts  of  Babac  and  the  Academy  supplied 
a  suitable  language  and  style,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
towards  epigrammatic  moralizing,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  La  Rochefoucauld  (T663-r68o)  and  La  Bruyire  (1639-1696), 
added  in  most  cases  p>oint  and  attractiveness  to  their  writings. 

tftk-Cenlury  FkUosophers  and  TAcd/ofrafM.— To  thesfe  moralists 
we  mi^t,  perhaps,  not  inappropriately  pass  at  once.  But  it 
seems  better  to  consider  fint  the  philosophical,  and 
theological  developments  of  the  age,  which  must  share 
with  its  hbtorical  experiences  and  studies  the  credit  of  producing 
these  writers.  Philosophy  proper,  as  we  teive  abeady  had 
occasion  to  remark,  had  hitherto  made  no  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  16th  century  had  contributed  a  few  vernacular 
treatises  on  logic,  a  considerable  body  of  political  and  ethical 
writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  sceptical  speculation  of  a  more  or 
less  'Vague  character,  continued  into  our  present  epoch  by  such 
writers  as  FTancob  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (1588-1672),  the  halt 
representative  of  the  orthodox  doubt  of  Montaigne  and  Charron. 
But  in  metaphysics  proper  it  had  not  dabbled.  The  1 7th  century, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  produce  in  Reni  Descartes  (i  596^1 650) ,  at 
once  a  master  of  prrae  style,  the  greatest  of  French  philoeophers, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  metaphysicians,  not  merely  Of  France 
and  of  the  17th  century,  but  of  all  countries  and  times.  Even 
before  Descartes  there  had  been  considerable  and  Important 
developments  of  metaph3rncal  specuktfoh  in  France.  Tht  first 
eminent  phifosepherof  French  birth  was  Pierre  Gassendi  (1592-' 
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1655).  Gas^etvli  devoted  himself  to  the  maiateoance  of  a 
modernized  form  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  but  he  wrote  mainly;, 
if  not  entik-ely,  in  Latin.  Another  sceptical  philosopher  of  a  less 
^ientific  character  was  the  physidst  Gabriel  Naud^  (1600-1653), 
who,  like  many  others  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time,  was 
l&ccused  of  atheism.  But  as  none  of  these  could  i^proacb 
Descartes  in  philosophical  power  and  originality,  so  also  none 
has  even  a  fraction  of  his  importance  in  the  history  of  frcnch 
kterature*  Descartes  stands  with  Plato,  and  possibly  Berkeley 
and  Malebranche,  at  the  head  of  all  philosophers  in  respect  of 
style;  and  in  his  case  the  excellence  is  far  more  remarkable 
than  in  others,  inasmuch  a«  he  had  absolutely  no  models,  and 
was  forced  in  a  great  degree  to  create  the  l^aguage  which  hjo 
used.  The  Discours  ds  la  milhode  is  not  only  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  books  of  philosophy,  it  is  also  one  of  the  epochr-making 
books  of  French  style.  The  tradition  of  his  dear  and  perfect 
expression  was  taken  up,  not  merely  by  his  philosophical  disdples, 
but  also  by  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662)  and  the  school  of 
Fort  Royal,  who  will  be  noticed  presently.  Hie  very  genius 
of  the  partesian  philosophy  was  intimatdy  connected  with 
ibis  clearness,  distinctness  and  severity  of  style;  and  there  is 
something  more  than  afandful  contrast  between  these  literary 
characteristics  of  Descartes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elaborate 
splendour  of  Bacon,  the  knotty  and  crabbed  strength  of  Hobbes, 
^d  the  commonplace  and  almost  vulgar  slovenliness  of  Ix>d^e» 
Of  the  followers  of  Descartes,  putting  aside  the  Port  Royalists, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  literature, 
is  Nicolas  Malebranche.  (1638-1715).  His  Rechenk^ 
dt  h  viriti,  admirable  as  it  is  for  its  subtlety  and  its 
cbnsecutiveness  of  thought,  is  equally  admirable  Uyt 
its  degance  of  style.  Malebranche  cannot  indeed,  like  his  great 
master,  dayn  absolute  originality.  But  his  excellence  as  a 
writer  is,as|p:eat  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  Descartes>  and  the 
fiecherche  remains  to  this  day  the  one  philosophical  treatise  of 
neat  length  and  abstruseness  which,  merely  as  a  book,  is  delist- 
ful  to  reid'-not  like  the  works  of  Plato  and  Berkdey,  because 
of  the  adventitious  graces  of  dialogue  or  description,  but  from 
the  purity  and  grace  of  the  language,  and  its  admirable  adjust- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  the  argument*  Yet,  for  all  thisi  philo- 
sophy hardly  flourished  in  r  rance.^  It  was  loo  intimately 
connected  with  theological  and  itcclesiastical  questions,  and 
e^>ecially  with  Jansenism,  to  escape  svspidon  and  persecution. 
Descartes  himself  was  for  much  of  his  Ufe  an  exile  in  Holland 
and  Sweden;  and  though  the  unquestionable  orthodoxy  of 
Malebranche,  the  strongly, religious  cast  of  his  works,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  abstruse  region  in  which  he  sojourned  from 
that  of  the  controversies  of  the  day,  protected  him,  other  followers 
ol  Descartes  were  not  so  fortunate^  Holland,  indeed,  became 
a  kind  of  dty  of  refuge  for  students  of  philosophy,  though  even 
in  Holland  itself  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  safe  from 
persecution.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  French  philosophical 
g^/^  sojourners  in  the  Netherlands  was  Pierre  Bayle 
(i 647-1 706),  a  name  not  perhaps  of  the  first  rank  in 
respect  of  literary  vahie,  but  certainly  of  the  £rst  as  regards 
Htehtry* •influence.  Bayle,  after  oscillating  between  the  two 
confessions,  nominally  remained  a  Protestant  in  religion.  In 
philosophy  he  in  the  same  manner  ospllated  between  Descartes 
and  G^&ssendt,  finally  resting  in  an  equally  nominal  Cartesianism. 
Bayle  was,  in  fact,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  religion,  roerdy 
a  sceptic,  with  a  scepticism  at  onpe  like  and  unlike  that  of 
Montaigne,  and  differenced  both  by  ten^pcrament  and  W  circum- 
stance— the  scepticism  of  the  mere  studoit,  exercised  more  or 
]is&  in  all  histories,  sdences,  and  philosophieSi  and  intellectually 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take  a  side.  His  style  is  hanUy  to  be  called 
^ood,  being  diSu^  and  often  inelegant.  But  his  great  dictionary, 
though  one  of  the  most  heteiogepeous  aiad  unmethodical  of 
compositions,  exercised  an  enocBious  4nfluance.  It  mn^  be 
called  the  Bible  of  the  iSth  century,  and  contains  ia  the  germ 
^  the  desultory  philo8ef>hy,  the  Ulroidered  aceptkfsm,  and  the 
criticsi  but  negatively  critical  acuteness  of  the  AitfUdrung. 
.  We  have  said  that  the  philosophical,  thsobgical  and  moral 
tendencies  of  the  cendiiy,  whkh  piodMDsd.  witli^the  uG«|>tioii 


of  itadwmatic  triumphs,  aU  its  greatest  liuraiy  woiks^  are  almost 
inextricably  intermingled.  Its  earliest  years,  however,  bear 
in  theological  matters  rather  the  complexion  of  the 
previous  century.  Du  Perron  and  St  Francis  of  Sales 
si^vived  until  nearly  the  end  of  its  first  quarter,  and  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  latter  bear  the  dates  of  1608  and 
later.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  years  had  passed,  till  tht 
counter-Rdormation  had  reconverted  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  portion  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  till  the  influence  of 
Jansenius  and  Descartes  had  time  to  woik,  that  the  extrao^nary 
outbuxBt  of  Galilean  theology,  both  in  pulpit  and  in  press,  took 
place.  The  Jansenist  controversy  may  perhf4}6  be  awikrded  the 
merit  of  provoking  this,  as  far  as  writing  was  concerned.  The 
astonishing  doquence  of  contemporary  pulpit  oratory  may  be  set 
down  partly  to  the  zeal  for  conversion  of  which  du  Perron  and 
de  Sales  had  given  the  example,  partly  to  the  same  taste  of  the 
time  which  encouraged  cUamatic  periormango^,  for  the  sermoA 
and  the  tirade  have  mudi  in  comnnon.  Janscnius  himself,  though 
a  Dutchman  by  birth,  passed  much  time  In  Fra^ice,  and  it  was 
in  France  that  he  found  most  disdples.  These  disdples  consisted 
in  the  first  place  of  the  membeis  of  the  sodety  of  Port  Royal 
dcs  Champs^  a  coterie  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  one  which 
devoted  itself  not  to  sonnets  or  madrigals  but  to  devotional 
exercises,  ^tudy  and  the  teaching  of  youth.  This  coterie  early 
adopted  the  Cartesism  philosophy,  and  the  Port  Royal  ^^ 
Logic  was  the  most  remarkable  popular  haiul-book  ^^sL 
of  that  sdKxd.  In  theology  they  adopted  Jansenism, 
and  were  in  consequence  soon  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Jesuita» 
acocnrding  to  the  polemical  habits  of  the  time.  The  mo^t  dis- 
tinguished champions  oa  the  Jansenist  side  were  Jean  Davergier 
de  Hauianne,  abb£  de  St  Cyran(i58x-x643),  and  Antoine  Amauld 
(1560-16x9),  but  by  far  the  most  important  literary  results  of  the 
quarrd  were  the  famous  Prmmialisoi  Pascal,  or,  to  give  them 
their  proper  title,  LeUr4S  icriUs  ^  tm  prtvincinl,  t^^^. 
Their  litemry  importance  consists,  not  merely  in  their  '***■* 
grace  of  style,  but  in  the  application  to  serious  discussioa  of  the 
peculiady  polished  aiKl  quiet  irony  of  which  Pascal  is  the  greatest 
master  the  world  has  ever  seen*.  Up  to  this  time  controversy  had 
usually  been  conducted  either  in  the  mere  bludgeon  fa^ion  of 
the  Scaligecs  and  Saumai$esr>of  which  in  the  vernacular  the 
Jesuit  Francois  Gacasse  (15S5-X631)  had  already. contributed 
remarkable  exav^les  to  Jitcrary  and  moral  controvetvy — or  else 
in  a  dull  and  legal  style,  ot  lastly  under  an.envdope  of  RabdaSsiaA 
buffoonery  such  as  survives  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
SqUk  HSmppie,  Pascal  set  the  example  of  combining  the  use 
of  the  most  terribly  effective  weapons  with  good  humour,  good 
breeding  and  a  polished  style.  The  example  was  larg^ 
1  followed,  and  the  manner  of  Voluire  and  his  followers  in  the  i&th 
century  owes  at  least  as  much  to  Pascal  as  thetc  method  and 
matter  do  to  Bayle.  The  JanSenists,  attacked  and  pctsecuted  by 
the  dvil  power,  which  the  Jesuits  hod  contrived  to  hiterest, 
were  finally  suppressed.  But  the  Provincuttes  had  given  them 
an  unapproachable  superiority  in  matter  of  argument  and 
literature.  Their  other  literary  works  wtre  inferior,  though  still 
remarkabfe;  Antoine  Amauld  (the  younger,  often  tailed  "•  tbtf 
great ")  (x6i>-i694)  and  Pierre  Nicole  <i63S«i695)  managed 
their  native  language  with  vigour  if*  not  Exactly  with  gtace. 
They  maintained  thdr  orthodoxy  by  writings,  not  merdy  agaioaf 
the  Jesuits,  but  also  against  the  Protestants  such  as  the  Ptt* 
pituiU  delajoi  dw  to  both,  and  the  Apohgie  4e$  C^thM^met 
written  by  Arnauld  alone.  The  fatter,  beudes  bdng  rtapensibla 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  Logic  {VArt  d€  penstr)  to  which,  we  have 
alluded,  mote  also  mudh  of  a  Crammaire  gtnirale  composed 
by  the  Pect  RoyaMsts  for  the  use  of  their  pupibt  but  his  principal 
devotion  was  to  theology  and  theological  polernks.  To  the  hittetf 
Nicolo  siso  contrihttled  Lei  ViaioniminSi  Ltt.  ImAgiAairtt  and 
«lkerworksL  The  studious  reduses  of  Port  Royal  also  pn)dttGed 
a  latge  quantity  of  onaceOaneous  litctary  work,  ttv  which"full 
justice  has  beeftdooeia  Sainte-Beuve's  wdl-koown  vohnnes. 

iTtk^enhmy  iVsocAcrs.— When  we  think  of  OaUtcin  theokigy 
during  the  17th  century,  it  is  always  witii  the  faoKMis  pulpit 
ofatoisdf  the  period  tlmttboMght  is  ttostbfededk    Nocis  this 
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unjust,  for  tboogh  tbe  niMt  pnMnioeiit  of  Ibem  «Vr  J^cqucf 
B^oigne  BoBsuet  (x6a7-i,'704)  was  leoA^iWUe  as  a  yrolei  ci 
matter  intended  to  be  reaid,  not  merely  as  a  ^>eaker  ol  matter 
intended  to  be  beard,  tbis  double  cbaracter  is  not  possessed 
k^y  piost  of  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  time;  and  even 
Bossuet,  great  as  is  his  genius,  is  more  o^  a  rhetorician  than  o£  a 
jjhV^oinrhrr  or  a  theologian.  In  no  quarter  was  the  advance  <^ 
culture  more  remarkable  in  France  than  in  the  pulpits  We  have 
aUeady  had  occasion  to  notice  thediaractepstics  of  Frendi  pulpit 
cloqumff  in  the  X5th  and  z6th  centuries.  Though  this  was  very 
far  from  destitute  of  vigour  aqd  imagination,  the  political  frenzy 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  habit  of  introducing  anecdotic  buf- 
fbon^ry,  spoilt  the  eloquence  of  Malllard  and  of  Rau^,  ^ 
Boucher  and  of  Rose.  The  powerful  use  whieh  the  Reformed 
miniiiers  made  of  the  pulpit  stirred  up  their  rivals;  the  advance 
in  scien(;e  and  dassicaj  st.uchr  added  wo^  and  dignity  to  the 
matter  of  their  discourses.  The  improvement  of  prose  style  and 
language  provided  them  with  a  suitable  instnunenti  and  the 
growth  of  taste  and  refinement  purged  their  sermons  of  grossness 
and  buffoonery,  of  personal  allusions,  and  even,  as  the  monarchy 
tMcame  more  absolute^  of  direct  politicai  purpose.  The  earliest 
examples  of  this  improved  style  were  given  by  St  Francis  de 
^al^  and  by  Fenouillct,  bishop  of  Mi^rseille^  (4.  i^^^);  hvA  it 
vas  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  had  completely  subsidy  and  the  church  was  estab- 
lished in  the  iavour  of  Loui^  XXV.,  that  the  fuU  efflorescence  of 
theological  eloquence  took  place.  There  were  at  the  time  pulpit 
orators  of  considerable  excellence  in  England,  and  perhaps 
Jeremy  Taylor,  assisted  by  the  genius  of  tbe  language,  has 
wrought  a  vein  more  precious  than  any  which  the  somewhat 
academic  methods  and  iioiitations  of  the  French  teachers 
allowed  them  to  #each*  .But  no  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  show  a  more  magnUiccnt  concourse  ci  orators,  sacred  or 
profane,  than  that  formed  by.  Bossuet,  fefielon',((65x-i7i>)/ 
Ei^>rit  Flkhi?r  (i6ia-i7io), '  Jujes  Mascaron^  (1634-1703), 
Louis  Bourdaloue  (1632-1704),  and  Jean  Baptiste  Massillon 
(r663-i74a),  to  whom  may  be  justly  added  tbe  Protestant 
divines^ean  Claude  (16x9-1687)  and  JacquesSaurin  (X677-1 730). 
j^^    ^      The  characteristics  of  all  these  were  different.  Bossuet, 

t^e  ^rliest  and  certainly  the  greatest,  was  also  the  most 
diSVenal.  He  was  not  merely  a  preacher;  he  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  controversialist,  indeed  somewhat  too  much  of  a  con- 
troversia^st,  as  his  battle  with  F^nelon  proved.  He  was  a 
philosopl^cal  or  at  lei^t  a  theological  hbtorian,  and  his  JHuours 
sur  fkistoirt  ttnivfrsdU  is  equally,  remarkable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  theology^  philosophy,  history  and  literature.  Turning 
to  theological  poh'tics,  be  wrote  his  Polilique  titie  de^  VecriiuH 
foifUtt  to  theology  proper  his  UHUaihns  4ur  Us  ivangiUs 
and  his  devotions  sur  les  mysUres,  But  his  prinqpal  work,  after 
aB,  is  his  Oraisons/unihrcs.  The  funeral  sermon  i^as  the  special 
oratorical  exercise  of  the  time.  Its  subject  and  character  in; 
vited  the  gorgeous  if  somewhat  theatrical  commonplaces,  the 
display  of  historical  knowledge  axul  parallel,  and  the  moralizing 
analogies,  in  which  the  age  specially  rejoiced.  It  must  also  be 
noticed,  to  the  credit  of  the  prcacheis,  that  such  occasions  gave 
them  an  opportunity,  rarely  neglected,  of  correcting^the  adulation 
which  was  but  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the  period.  The 
spirit  of  these  compositions  is  fturly  reflected  in  (he  most  famous 
and  often^quoted  of  their  phrases,  the  opening  "  Mes  freres,  Dieu 
scul  est  grand  **  of  Massillon's  funeral  discourse  on  Louis  XIV.^ 
and  though  panegyric  is  necessarily  bv  no  means  absent,  it  U 
rarely  carried  beyond  boimds.  While  Bossuet. made  himself 
chiefly  remarkable  in  his  sermons^  and  in  his  writings  by  an 
almost  Hebraicgrandeur  and  rudeness,  tbe  more  special  character- 
istics of  Christianity,  large^  alloyed  with  a  Greek  and  Platonic 
nfgffffg      spirit^  displayed  themselves  in  F^nclon.    In  pure 

literature  he  is  not  less  remarkable  than  in  theology, 
politics  and  morals.  His  practice  in  matters  of  style  was  admir- 
able, as  the  universally  known  TiUmaqtu  iuffidently  shows  to 
those  who  know  nothing  else  of  his  writing.  But  his  taste,  both 
in  its  correctness  and  its  audacity,  is  perhaps  more  admirable 
^iO.    Despite  of  Malherbe,  Balzac^  Boileau  and  the  traditions 


of  newly  *  century,  hr  dated  to  QMak  favourably  of  Roniacd, 
axK|  plainly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  practice  of  his  own 
conteippOTaries  aiul  predecessors  had  cramped  and  impoveridied 
the  Froich  l^iaguage  quite  as  much  as  they  had  polished  or  purir 
Bed  iL  The  other  doctors  whom  we  have  mentioned  were  more 
purely  theological  than  the  accomplished  archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Fl^chie^  is  somowhat  more  archaic  in  style  than  Bossuet  of 
F^nelon,  and  he  ja  also  more  definitely  a  rhetorician  than  either. 
Mascarop^  has  the  older  fault  of  prodigal,  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminate  erudition.  But  tne  two  latest  of  the  series,  Bourdaloue 
and  Massillon,  had  far  the  greatest  repute  in  thdr  own  time 
purely  asorators,andperhaps  deserved  thispreferenccu  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  repeated  that  between  du  Perron  And  de 
Sales.  BourdaJoue^a  great  iorte  was  vigorous  argument  and 
unsparing  denunciation,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  lacking  in 
the  power  of  inffueocing  and  affecting  his  hearers.  His  attraction 
was  purely  intellectual,  and  it  is  reflected  in  his  style,  which  H 
clear  and  forcible,  but  destitute  of  wanpth  and  colour.  Masdflon, 
pn  the  Other  hand,  was  renuurkable  for  his  pathos,  and  for  hit 
power  of  enlisting  and  influencing  the  qympathifs  of  his  hearers. 
Of  minor  preachers  on  the  sanae  side,  Chaiies  de  la  Rue,  a  Jesuit 
Xxi543-x  72^).  and  the  P^re  Chcminais  (x652~x68o),  according  to  a 
somewhat  idle  form  of  nomenciature^ ''  the  Racine  ol  the  pulpit,'* 
may  be  mentioned, ,  The  two  Protestant  xninisters  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  though  inferior  to  their  rivals,  yet  deserve 
honourable  mention  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
period.  QaMde  engaged  in  a  omtroversy  with  Bossuet^  in 
whii^  vktory  is  cUimed  for  the  invincible  eagle  of  Meaux. 
Saurin,  by  far  the  greater  preacher  of  the  tw;o,  long  continued  to 
qccupy,  and  indeed  still  occu^Mea,  in  the  libraries  of  French 
Protestai^l^  the  position  given  to  Bossuet  and  Massillon  on  the 
other  side. 

lyih-CetUury  MQraJisU.—Jt,is  aot  surprising  that  the  woiks 
of  Montaigna  and  Charron,  whh  the  immense  popularity  of  the 
former,  should  have  inclined  the  more  thoughtful  minds  in  Flrance 
to  mond  reflection,  especially  as  many  other  influences,  both 
direct  and  iiidirect,  contributed  to  produce  the  same  result. 
Tlie  constant  pendency  of  the  refineipeots  in  French  prose  was 
towards  clearness,  succinctness  and  precision,  the  qualities 
most  necessary  in  the  moralist.  The  characteristics  of  the 
prevailing  philosophy,  that  of  Descartes,  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  times  were  more  favour- 
able to  the  thinker  and  writer  00  ethical  subjects  than  to  the 
H>ecu]ator  fn  philosophy  proper,  in, theology  or  in  poHtics. 
Both  the  former  sutjects  exposed  their  cultivators,  as  we  have 
seen,  tq  the  suspicion  of  anorthodo^y;  and  to  political  specula- 
tion of  any. kind  the  rule  of  Rfchdieu,  and  still  more  that  of 
Lojuis  XIV.,  were  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable.  No 
successors  to  Bodin  and  du  Vair  appeared;  and  even  in  the 
<^>main  of  legal  writings,  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  politics, 
but  few  names  of  eminence  are  to  be  found. 

Only  the  namie  of  Omer-Talon  (1595-1652)  really  illustrates 
the  legal  annals  of  France  at  this  period  on  the  bench,  and  that 
of  01iviei\  tatru  (x6o4-i68x)  at  the  bar.  Thus  it  ^_ 
happened  that  th6  interests  of  many  different  classes  2l3#^ 
of  persons  were  concentrated  upon  moralizings,  which  wHOig, 
took  indeed' very  different  forms  in  the  hands  of  Pascal 
and  other  grave  and  serious  thinkers  of  the  Jansenist  complexion 
iatheology,  and  in  those  of  literary  courtiers  like  Saint-fivremond 
(1613-1703)  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  chief  object  was  to 
depitt  the  motives  and  characters  prominent  in  the  brilliant 
and  not  altogether  frivolous  society  in  which  they  moved.  Both 
classes,  however,  were  more  or  less  tempted  by  the  cast  of  their 
thoughts  And  the  genius  of  the  language  to  adopt  the  tereest 
and  n^ost  epigram^natic  form  of  expression  possible,  and  niui 
to  originate  the  "  pensie  **  in  which,  as  its  greatest  later  writer, 
Joubert,  has  said,  "  the  ambition  of  tbe  author  is  to  put  a 
book  into  a  page,  a  page  into  a  phrase,  and  a  phrase  into  a  word.** 
The  great  genius  and  admirable  style  of  Pascal  are  certainly 
not  less  ^own  in  his  Pensies  than  in  his  Protincidtes^  though 
perhaps  the  literary  form  of  the  former  is  less  strikingly  supreme 
than  that  of  the  latter.    The  author  is  more  dominated  by  his 
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tabject  and  dominates  it  less.  'Nicole,  a  far  inferior  nhriter  as 
well  as  thinker,  has  also  left  a  considerable  number  of  Pmsiet, 
which  have  about  them  something  more  of  the  essay  and  less 
of  the  aphorism.  They  are,  however,  thou^  not  comparable 
to  Pascal,  exceDent  in  matter  and  style,  and  go  far  to  justify 
Bayle  in  calling  theit  author  "  Tune  des  plus  belles  plumes  d^ 
I'Eorope."  In  sharp  contrast  with  these  thinkers,  who  are 
invariably  not  merely  respecters  of  religion  but  ardently  and 
avowedly  religious,  who  treat  morality  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Bible  and  the  church,  there  arose  side  by  side  with  them, 
or  only  a  little  later,  a  very  different  group  of  moralists,  wh086 
writings  have  been  as  widely  read,  and  who  have  had  as  great 
a  practical  and  literary  influence  as  perhaps  any  other  class 
of  authors.  .The  eariiest  to  be  bom  and  the  last  to  die  of  these 
was  Charies  de  Saint-Dents,  seigneur  desaint-£vremond  (itSx5- 
^^  1703).  Saint-fivremond  was  long  known  rather  as  a 
JflS^^a^,  conversational  wit,  some  of  whose  good  things  were 
'  handed  about  in  manuscript,  or  surreptitiously  printed 
In  foreign  lands,  than  as  a  writer,  and  this  is  stHl  to  a  certain 
extent  his  reputation.  He  was  at  least  as  cynical  as  his  stHl 
better  known  contemporary  La  Rochefoucauld,  if  not  more  so, 
and  be  had  less  inteOectual  force  and  less  nobility  of  character, 
^ut  his  wit  was  very  great,  and  he  set  the  example  of  the  brilh'ant 
sodeties  of  the  neit  century.  Many  of  Saint-Bvremond's 
printed  works  are  nominally  works  of  literary  criticism,  but 
the  moralizing  sphrit  pervades  all  of  them.  No  writer  had  a 
greater  influence  on  Voltaire,  and  through  Vottaire  on  the 
whole  course  of  French  literature  after  him.  In  direct  litehiiy 
value,  however,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  Saint- 
£vremond  and  Ihe  author  of  the  Sentences  et  maxinies  mcralet, 
Francois,  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  (16x3-1680),  ha^  other  literary 
claims  besides  those  of  this  famous  book.  HviHiimoires 
iwinl!iM  ^^^  ^"^  favourably  judged  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  they  are  still  held  to  deserve  no  little  praise  even 
among  the  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  the  kind  whidi  that 
age  of  memoir-writers  produced.  But  while  the  Mimoins  thus 
invite  comparison,  the  ifaximes  d  sentences  stand  alone.  Even 
allowing  that  the  mere  publication  of  detached  reflections  in 
terse  language  was  not  al»oIately  new,  it  had  never  t>een  carried, 
perhaps  has  never  since  been  carried,  to  such  a  perfection. 
Beside  La  Rochefoucauld  all  other  writers  are  diffuse,  vacillating, 
unfinished,  rough.  Not  only  is  there  in  hinS  never  a  w4rd  too 
much,  but  there  is  never  a  word  too  little.  The  thought  is  always 
fully  expressed,  not  compressed.  Frequently  as  the  metaphor 
of  minting  or  stamping  coin  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  manag- 
ing words,  it  has  never  been  applied  so  appropriately  as  to  the 
maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  form  of  them  is  almost 
beyond  praise,  and  its  excellendS,  combined  with  their  Immense 
and  enduring  popularity,  have  had  a  very  considerable  share  in 
influencing  the  character  of  subsequent  French  literature.  Of 
hardly  less  imporUnce  in  this  respect,  though  of  considerably 
less  intellectual  and  literary  individuality,  was  the  translator 
of  Theophrastus  and  the  author  of  the  Caracthes,  1%,  Bruydre, 
Jean  de  la  Bruy^re  (1645-1696),  though  frequently 
epigrammatic,  did  not  aim  at  tne  same  incredible 
terseness  as  the  author  of  the  Maximes,  Bis  plan  did 
not,  indeed,  render  it  necessary.  Both  in  EngUnd  and  in  France 
there  had  been  during  the  whole  of  the  century  a  mania  for 
character  writing,  both  of  the  general  and  TheophrastSc  kind,  and 
of  the  historical  and  personal  order.  The  latter,  of  wbich  our 
own  Clarendon  is  perhaps  the  greatest  master,  abound  in  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  period.  The  former,  of  which  the  naTve 
sketches  of  Earle  and  Overbury  lire  English  examples,  culminated 
in  those  of  La  Bniydre,  wbich  are  not  only  light  and  easy  in 
manner  and  matter,  but  also  in  style  essentiiJIy  amusbg,  though 
instructive  as  well.  Both  he  and  La  Rochefoucauld  had  an 
enduring  effect  on  the  literature  which  followed  them — an  effect 
perhaps  superior  to  that  exercised  by  any  other  single  work  in 
French,  except  the  Ronton  de  la  rose  and  the  Essais  of  Montaigne. 
iTtk-Centwry  Savants. — Of  the  literature  of  the  17th  century 
(here  only  remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  section  of  those  writers 
Irho  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits  or  to  antlquairlan 


eraditioa  of  ene  form  or  another.  It  was  in  this  century  that 
literary  criticism  of  Frendi  and  in  French  first  began  to  be  largely 
composed,  and  after  this  time  we  shall  s^ve  it  a  separate  heading. 
It  was  very  far,  however,  from  attaining  the  exceOence  or 
observing  the  form  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  The  institutfoA 
of  the  Academy  led  to  vankms  linguistic  works.  One  of  the 
eariiest  of  these  was  the  Remarques  of  the  Savoyard  Clande 
Favre  de  Vaugelas  (1595-1650),  afterwards  re-edited  by  Thoma4 
ComeiUe.  Pdlisson  wrote  a  history  of  the  Academy  itself  when 
it  had  as  yet  but  a  brief  one.  The  famous  Bxamen  iu  Cid  was 
an  instance  of  the  Vterary  criticism  of  the  time  which  was 
iifterwards  represented  by  Reo^  Rapin  (1621-1689),  Dominique 
Boidiours  (1628^1702)  and  Ren€  de  Bossu  <x63x-t68o),  whHe 
Adrien  Baillet  (1649-1706)  has  collected  the  laigest  thesaurus 
of  the  subject  in  Us  Jugemens  des  satants.  Boileau  set  the 
example  of  treatittg  such  subjects  in  verse,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  ReJlexionSt  Discourses^  ObsertationSt  and  the  like. 
On  pai^cular  styles,  literary  forms  and  authors,  became  exceed- 
ingly numerods.  In  eariier  years  France  possessed  a  nutnerout 
band  of  classical  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  sudi  as  Scaliger  and 
Casaubota,  who  did  not  lack  followers*  But  all  or  almost  all  this 
sort  of  work  was  done  in  Latin,  so  that  it  contributed  little  t9 
French  litetature  properhr  so-called,  though  the  transbdons  from 
the  classics  of  Nicolaa  Perrot  d'Ablancourt  (1606-1664)  have 
alw^s  taken  wok  among  tiie  models  of  French  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  mathematical  studies  were  pursued  by  persons  0^ 
far  other  and  far  greater  genius,  and,  taking  from  this  time 
forward  A  considerable  position  in  education  and  litehiture  iii 
France,  had  much  influence  on  both.  The  mathematical  dis* 
coveries  of  Pascal  and  Descartes  are  weD  known.  Of  science 
proper,  q>art  from  mathematics,  F^ran(?6  did  not  produce  many 
distinguished  Cultivators  in  this  century.  The  philosophy  of 
Descartes  was  not  on  the  whole  favourable  to  such  investigations; 
which  were  in  the  next  century  to  be  pursued  with  ardour.  Its 
tendencies  found  more  congenial  vent  and  are  more  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Ancients  ^ 
and  the  Moderns.  This,  of  Italian  origin,  was  main^  vH!^ 
started  in  France  by  Charles  PerrauH  (1628-1703), 
who  thereby  rendered  much  less  service  to  literature  ^JJ* 
than  by  his  charming  fairy  tales.  The  opposite  side 
was  taken  by  Boileau,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards 
revived  by  Antoine  Hoiidaifd,  t]  de  la  Motte  (1672-1731),  t 
writer  of  little  learning  but  much  talent  in  vari6us  ways,  and 
by  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  Anne  Ltfhrth  (1654-1720). 
tlie  discussion  was  conducted,  as  is  well  known,  without  veiy 
much  knowledge  or  judgment  among  the  disputants  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  But  at  this  very  time  there  were  in  France 
students  and  scholars  of  the  most  profound  erudition.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Fteiiry  and  his  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  Fleury  is  only  the  last  and  the  most  popular  of  a  race  of 
omnivorous  and  untiring  scholars,  whose  labours  have  ever  since, 
until  the  modem  fashion  of  first-hand  investigations  came  in, 
furnished  the  bulk  of  historical  and  scholarly  references  and 
quotations.  To  this  century  belong  le  Nain  de  TlUemont  (1637- 
x698)^  whose  enormous  Histoire  des  empereurs  and  M (moires 
pour  servir  d  I'kistoire  eccUsiaslique  served  Gibbon  and  a 
hundred  others  as  quarry;  Charies  Dufresne,  seigneur  de 
Ducange  (1614-1688),  whose  well-known  glossary  was  only  one 
of  numerous  productions;  Jean  Mabillon  (1632-1707),  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  voluminous  Benedictines;  and 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon  (1655-1741),  chief  of  all  authorities  of 
the  dry-as-dust  kind  on  classical  archaeology  and  art. 

Opening  of  the  i8lk  Century.-— Tht  beginning  of  the  xSth 
century  is  among  the  dead  seasons  of  French  literature.  All 
the  greatest  men  whose  names  had  iflustrated  the  eariy  reign  ol 
Louis  XIV.  in  profane  literature  passed  away  long  before  Mm^ 
and  the  last  if  the  least  of  them,  Boileau  and  Thomas  Comeille, 
only  survived  into  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  new  age.  The 
political  and  military  disasters  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  were 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  things  in  sodcty  unfavourable  to 
literary  development.  The  devotion  to  pure  literature  and  philo- 
sophy proper  which  Descartes  and  CorneUIe  had  inspired  had 
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died  -out,  and  tin  devalkn'to  pliyriQil  cdeiKe,  to  tottologjr, 
tad  to  ft  kiaid  cf  fne<tlnalaiig  •pttmism  whkfa  vaa  to  in4>ive 
VottMve  and  the  Eaqrdopcdbts  htA  not  yet  baooma  faahioniiMft 
F^eloB  and  MalchwaxAe  stIU  suihri ved,  bat  f hey  woe  emfihatk- 
aOy  ttCB  of  the  iatt  age,  aa  was  MaatDkni,  thoogh  he  lived  tiH 
•earty  the  middle  b£  the  ccBtasyi.  The  cbaaactacistic  Uttraty 
igiires  of  the  opening  yean  of  the  period  ara  d*A0neefteat; 
F^tenelK  Saint-Sinion«  peaonages  in  nany  ways  interttting 
and  remarkable^  but  pnre^  transitbanl  in  tkdr  chaiactAisticsb 
Bemwd  le  Btovicr  de  Fonteaelle  {t6s7^7$7)  h,  indeed,  perliapa 
the  nest  typical  fipu^  of-  the  time.  He  wis  a  dnatttistf  a 
uonlist,  a  idntesopharr  pfaysicsl  ted  maCaphyaical,  a  Critic;  aa 
U^tonan,  a  poet  and  a  satirirt.  .  The  ttianaer  of  his  worki  h 
always  eaay  «nd  gnustfid,  and  their  matter  larely  coatemptfblei . 
M8tk<:emttirr  Foetry.-^lht  dispiriting  tigpa  shown  daring  thf 
xTth  centory  by  Fianch  poetryi>ptopec  received  eathe  fulfilment 
fai  the  following  age;  11)0  two  poefa  who  were  moat  proninetti 
at  the  opening  of  the  peiiod  ttace  the  abb6  de  Chaulieii  {it3/gr 
rftt^  and  tbe  marqnia de  la  Btee  (t644-^7X3K  poetieal  or  rather 
vantfying  twiaa.wlio  are  always  quoted  togedHT.  They  weai 
both  BDca  iHk>.  lived  to  a  great  age,  yet  their  characteristica  am 
father  tbqie  of  their  later  than  oL  their  eariiflB  cxAtemporaxlei. 
They  ^erivk  on  the  one  iuuad  from  the  somewhat  ttifliDgaclwbl 
of  Voiturty  OB  the  other  from  the  Bacchic  sect  of  Saint-Amiait; 
•ad  they  sdcceed  in  uniting  the  inferior  quaUcics  of  both  with 
the  cramped  and  hnpovetished  though  elegant  style  of  whidh 
FteekNi  bad  coaoplaiacd.  Their  oompositietos  aro  aa  a  rule 
lynait  as  lyikal  poetry  was  understood  aftct  the  daya  of  Mai* 
herbe~-«hat  b  to  say,  quatrains  of  the  kind  ridkukd  1^  MoU^, 
and  Pindaric  odes^  wlUch  have  been  justly  described  as  made 
npof  alsasndrincaafter  Ihomanaer  of  Boileau  cut  ap  iatoahorter 
or  longer  lengths.  They  were  folloared,  however,  by  the  one 
poet  who  ancc^eded  in  producing  something  mcmtbliag  poetiy 
in  this  artificial  style*  J.  fi^  Rousseaa  {1671-1 741)* 
Rousseau,  who  in  some  respecu  was  nothing  so  little 
aaa  religious  poet,  waa nenrthelosaairaBgly  iniaenoed, 
as  Maiot  had  been,  by  the  I^ahns  of  David.  His  Odea  and  his 
Cmtakt  aie  perhaps  less  destitute  of  that  spirit  than  the  work 
of  any  other  poet  of  the  oentuiy  eiecptiAg  Andr6  Cb^nier* 
RoMteau  was  also  an  extremely  suceesaful  ep(giammatist» 
hKviag  In  thia  respect,  too,  lesembhmets  lo  MateC  Le  Franc 
de  Fompignan  (170^1784)*  to  ftbom  VolUiie's  well-knovn 
aanasms  areiAot  Altogether  Just,  and  lioois  lUcine.(i69s-i7d|), 
who  wrote  pious  and  altogether  fotgotten  poetns^  beWnged  t* 
the  same  poetical  school^  though  both  the  style  and  matter  of 
Rachia  are  ationgly  tinctured  1^  bis  Port  Royalist  sympathks 
and  educatiott^  Lighter  verse  was  aepresented  hi. the  i$th 
aentnry  by  the  kUff^ived  SaSnt^Aulaife  {t6^3ri74f)*  hy  GeotU 
Bcrnatd  (i7xor-i77s)»hy  theabb<  (afterwards  cardinal)  de  Besnis 
(f  7>5*i794)>  by  Claude  Joseph  Doiat  <i7S4r-i78o),  by  Adtoiae 
Bcttin  (175^1790)  and  by  Evariste  do  Pamy  (i7S3'i^4)»  the 
Isat  the  most  vigorous,  but  aU  somewhat  deserving  the  term 
applied  to  Dont  of  isr /hum/ dtiParaMM^  The  jovial  traditions 
of  Saittt-^Amant  begat  a  similar  school  of  anacreontic  songsteri, 
whkfa,  rcpiaseoted  in  tarn  by  Charles  Fmncois  Paaaxd  (1674^ 
1765),  Charles  CoUl  <I709-I78d>»  Armand  Gouffi  (i77S-i^5)» 
and  Marc*Aatfline*MadeleinQDeiMugiers(i779-i8a7),led  direct^ 
to  the  best  of  aH  such  writers,  Btomger.  T^  this  class  Rouget 
de  Lisle.  ((76o^tS36>  perhaps  sfso  belongB;,  thougli  his  most 
famous  compositiovi,  the  Marsaiiaise,  is  of  a  different  stamp. 
Nor  is  the  acoount  of  the  Ught  vetee  of  the  18th  century  complete 
wkhoat  reference  to  a  long  succession  of  fable  writers,  who,  m  aa 
•nbroken  chain,  oonaea  La  Fontaine  in  the  77th  century  with 
Viennet  in  the  T9U1.  None  of  the  links,  however,,  of  this  chain, 
with  the  eaception  of  Jean  Pierre  Florian  <X759-I794)  deserve 
muoh  attention.  -  The  univecud  faculty  of  Voltaire 
Ci49#-i778)  showed  itself  in  his  poetical  productions 
no  less  than  in  his  other  works»  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
leaat  remarkaUo  in  verse* ,-  It  is  impossible  nowadays  to  regard 
the  Heaniodras  anything  bi^t  a  highly  successful  prise  poem, 
hnt  the  biuiesque  epic  of  La  PuctlU,  discreditable  as  it  may  be 
faws  Che  mittl  point  of  view,  is  ramarkfhlo  enough  as  Uteratura. 


The  epistfeaand  satfrss  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  the 
veiao  tsAes  are  in  the  same  way  admirable,  and  the  epigrams, 
Impromptus,  and  short  misceUaneous  poems  generally  are  the 
ae  fim  id^  of  verse  which  is  net  poetry.  The  Anglomania 
of  the  century  extended  into  poetry,  and  the  Seasms  of  Thomson 
set  the  example  of  a  whole  library  of  tedious  descriptive  verses 
which  in  its  turn  revenged  France  upon  England  by  producing 
or  helping  to  produce.  English  poems  of  the  Darwin  school* 
The  fisst  of  these  descriptive  performances  was  the  Saisom 
of  Jean  Ftsn^ob  de  Samt-Lambert  (i7x6>xao3),  identical  in 
title  with  lU  model,  but  of  infinitely  inferior  value.  Saint* 
Lambert  was  ioUowed  by  Jacques  J^elille  (1738-X813)  U  Let 
iardkut  AntoifkO  llarin  le  Mierre  (1723-1793)  in  Lu  Fastut 
and  Jean  Antoine  Roucher  (  745-1794^  in  Les  MoU,  Indeed, 
everything  that  could  be  desciihed  was  wtbiai  upon  by  these 
describets.  Delille  also  transkted  the  Gttr^^  and  for  a  time 
was  thb  gBCatest  living  poet  of  France,  tite  iitle  being  oalty  dis- 
puted biy  Escoochaxd  le  Bvun  (1739-^807),  a  lyrist  and  ods 
arriter  of  the  sdiool  of  |.  B.  Rousseau,  but  not  destitute  cf  energy. 
The  only  other  poets  imtil  Chtnier  who  deserve  notice  are 
mooJas  Gilbert  (x7st-i78o)^-the  French  Chatterton,  or  per- 
haps rather  the  Frendi  Oldham,  who  died  in  a  workhotJse  at 
twenty^nCae  after  producing  some  vigorous  satires  and,  at  the 
point  of  death,  an  elegy  of  great  beauty;  Jacques  Charies  Louis 
Clincfaaut  de  Malfil&tre  (i73S-*x767),  another  short-lived  poet 
whose  *'  Ode  to  the  Snn  "  hu  a  certain  stateliness;  and  Jean 
BaptisteGreMet(j709^777),theauthorof  Ker^F«rfand  of  other 
poems  of  the^hghter  order,  which  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  below  the 
level. of  Voltaire.  Aadr6  Ch^nier  (X762-X794)  stands  cti$alm 
far  apact  from  the  ajt  of  his  century,  though  the  strong 
chahi  of  ctBtoi%  and  his  eariy  death  by  tbe  guillotine,  prevented 
UiA  from  breaking  finaMy  through  the  cestrsints  of  its  Ung<iag» 
and  its  versification.  Cb^nler,  half  a  Greek  by  blood,  was  whoUy 
One  in  spirit  and  sentiment.  The  maimer  of  hb  verses,  the  very 
air  which  surrounds  them  and  which  they  diffuse,  are  different 
frntn  those  ol  tbe  18th  century;  and  hu  poetry  is  probably  the 
stmest  that  its  bnguage  and  versification  could  produce.  To 
do  mora,  the  revolution  which  followed  a  generation  after  his 
death  was  required. 

«  l5<A-C(fi/tiry2>faiaa.— Theresultsofthecaltivatk>nofdranutic 
poetry  at  this  time  were  even  less  individually  remarkable  than 
those  of  the  attention  paid  to  poetry  proper.  Here  again  the 
astonishing  power  and  literary  aptitude  of  Voltaire  gave  value  to 
his  atteaspu  in  a  style  which,  notwithstandbg  that  it  counts 
Racine  among  fts  pnctitionets,  was  none  tbe  less  predestined 
to  failure!  Voluire's  own  efforts  in  this  kind  are  udisputably  aa 
IMCCcssful  aa  th^  could  be.  Foreigners  usually  prdfer  Mdiiwid 
and  Ztfirr  to  Btoaui  and  Mitkridate,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  no  woik  of  Voltaire's  comes  up  to  Polyemt$  and  Rodfum, 
as  certainly  no  single  passage*  in  any  of  his  plays  can  jipproach 
the  best  passages  of  Ciuna  and  les  Horaces.  But  the  remaining 
txagic  writers  of  tbecentury,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ci^illon 
pirtt  are  scarcely  third-rate.  C  Jolyot  de  Cribillon  (i^74~x762) 
kdasself  had  genius,  and  there«eto  be  found  in  his  work  evidences 
of  a  spirit  which  had  seemed  to  die  away  with  Saint-Cmest,  and 
was  hanMy  to  revive  until  Hemam.  Of  the  imitators  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire,  La  Motte  in  Inisde  Caslre  was  not  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful Francois  Joseph  de  la  Grange-Chancel  (X677-X758)  copied 
chiefly  the  worst  side  of  the  author  of  Briiamnicus^  and  Bernard 
Jo6q>h  Saurin  (x 706-1781)  and  Pierre-Laurent  de  Belloy  (x737-^ 
1775)  performed  the  same  service  for  Voltaire.  Le  Mierre  and  La 
Harpe,  mentioned  and  to  be  mentioned,  were  tragedians;  but 
the  IfhigiuU  en  Tauride  of  Guimond  de  U  Touche  (i7!a$-i76o) 
deserves  mora  H>ecial  mention  than  anything  of  theirs.  There 
was  an  infinity  of  tragic  writers  and  tragk  plays  In  this  centuiy« 
but  hardly  any  others  of  them  even  deserve  mention.  The  muse 
of  comedy  was  decidedly  more  happy  in  her  devotees.  M<^re 
was  a  far  safer  if  a  more  difficult  inodel  than  Racine,  and  the 
inexorable  fashion  which  had  bound  down  tragedy  to  a  feeble 
imitation  of  £urq>ides  did  iu>t  similarly  prescribe  an  uiKieviating 
adherence  to  Terence.  Tragedy  had  never  been,  has  scarcely 
been  since,  ax^hing  but  an  exotic  in  Francci  cooxedy  was  of  the 
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•oQ  tuA  nMive.'  V«)r  et»ly  iortfat  Motuty  Ahin  Rea^  ie  &ge 
(1668-1^47),  in  the- itdmirabfe  comedy  of  Tunorttt  proiucgd  m 
ivork  *ot  umrordiy  to  Haad  by  the  dde  of  all  bat  his  iiisitor% 
best.  PbiTippe  Destouoheis  (tfl8o^iy54)  watalsas fertile  nmedy 
writer  in  the  early  years  of  tiMB  centnty^  andin  £«  Gtortaf*  and 
l4  PMdsopke  marit  acfaiev«d  contiderabk  succeia,  A»  the  age 
trem  -on,  comedy,  always  apt  to  lay  bold  of  pwwing  eiKnti^ 
devoMd  Itself  to  the  great  ttniggla  betwecB  the  Philoeppbes  and 
their  oppohtots.  CucKMnly  enough,  tho^party  which  engroesM 
almost  all  the  wit  of  France  bad  the  worst  oi  it  in  this  dnmutk 
portion  of  the  contest)  if  iono  other.  TheJflir^atifofCwasetand 
the  MUromanie  of  AleTOB  Vton  ii68^i97ji)  were  far  Miperioi 
to  anything  produced  on  the  other  side^  and  the  Pkiosofhts  df 
Charles  Pali^t  de  Montenoy  (1730^1814),  though  stxnriloaB 
and  broadly  fitfdcal,  had  a  great  soocesiw  On  the  other  haadt  it 
was  to  a  Philosopfae  that  the  invention  of  a  new  dramatic  style 
was  Xhie,  and  stiU  tnone  the  promulgation  ti  Oertain  ideas  on 
dramatic  critidsm  and  construction^  which,  alter  baing  filteted 
through  the  German  mind,  were  to  lettiit  to  Fianoe'  and  to 
exercise  the  most  powerful  influenc»on  Its  dnmatk  productions. 
^^  This  was  Denis  Diderot  (1713-1784),  the  most  fertila 
^!^,  genius  of  the  ceiituiy,  but  alio  the  least  produciivt 
in  finished  and  perfect  work.  His  chief  dninaSk  the 
fiU  fiatwd  and  the  Phn  de  famUUr  aie  certainly  not  great 
sucocsses;  the  shorter  plays, .  Est^  fxmt  €a4t  mickoHtf  amd 
La  Piice  et  k  frclogut,  are  bettet.  But  it  was  his  foflower 
Michel  Jean  S^daine  (17 19-1797)  who,  in  Li  PkUdsopke  taH9  li 
$<mir  and  other  pieces,  produced  the  best  examples  of  the  hour* 
geois  as  opposed  to  the  heroic  drama.  Diderot  is  sometimes 
credited  or  <yscredited  with  the  invention  of  the  Cintiie  tMm*Jh 
Untiyti  title  which  indeed  his  own  plays  do  hot  altogether  rcteib» 
but  thU  special  variety  seems  to  be,  in  its  invention,  ratlnr  the 
|>ropeny  of  Pierre  Claude  NiveOe  de  la  Chaussfe  (Bd9>-<C7$4). 
Comedy  sustained  itself,  and  even  gained  ground  towaida  the  end 
Of  the  century;  the  Jeutu  tndUnne  of  Nicolsis  Chamfbrt  (1741* 
1794),  if  not  quite  worthy  of  Its  author's  brilliant  talent  in  other 
paths,  is  noteworthy,  and  so  is  the  'BiUti  perdu  of  jOeeph  Frangols 
Edouard  de  CoreemMeu  Desmahis  (1733-1761),  vdiile  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  our  present  period  there  appeaa  the  remark- 
able figure  of  Pierre  Caron  de  Beaumorchais  (1733-1799).  The 
Mmriagi  de  Pi^drff  and  the  Barbier  de  SieiUe  are  wdl  known  as 
having  had  attributed  to  them  no  mean  place  among  the  literary 
causes  and  forerunners  of  tho  Revolution.  Thdr  dramatic  and 
literary  value  would  itseff  hiive  sufficed  to  obtain  attention  for 
them  at  any  time,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
popularity  was  mainly  due  to  their  political  apposRenesa.  The 
most  remarkable  point  about  them,  as  about  the  school  of 
tomedy  of  which  COngreve  was  the  chief  master  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  the  abuse  and  superfluity  61 
wit  in  the  dialogue,  incfiscriminately  allotted  to  all  characteit 
alike.  It  is  difficult  to  give  particuki^  but  wouM  be  improper 
to  omit  all  mention,  of  such  dramatic  or  quaei-dmmatic  work 
4s  the  libretti  of  operas,  farces.for  performance  at  fairs  and  the 
Uke.  Freiich  authora  of  the  ^  time  from  Le  8agif  downwtrda 
usually  managed  these  with  remaricable  skill. 

tStk-CerOwy  Pktim.^-^ith  prose  fiction  the  case  was  idto> 
gether  different.  We  have  seen  how  the  short  tale  of  a  few 
pages  had  already  in  the  i6th  century  attained  Ug^  if  not  the 
Bighest'exccfUence;  how  at  three  different  periods  the  fancy  for 
long-winded  prose  narration  dteveloped  itsdf  in  the  prosfc  re* 
handlings  of  the  chivalric  poems,  in  the  Amadis  romances, 
and  in  the  portentous  recitals  of  GomberviRe  and  La  CalprenMe; 
how  buHesques  of  these  romances  were  produced  from  Rabelais 
to  Scarron;  and  how  ift  last  Madame  de  Lafayette  showed  the 
way  to  something  like  the  ttovd  of  th^  day.  If  we  Itdd  the  fairy 
story,  of  which  Perrault  and  Madame  d*Auhioy  Were  the  chief 
practitioners,  and  a  small  diss  of  miniature  romances,  of  whidh 
Aucassin  el  NiioleUe  in  the  X3th,  and  the  dcfi^ful  Jekan  de 
Paris  (of  the  1 5th  or  i6th,  in  which  a  king  of  England  is  patriotic- 
ally sacrificed)  ate  good  representatives,  we  shall  have  exhausted 
the  list.  The  i8th  century  was  quick  to  devek>p  the  system 
•f  thie  author  of  the  PHneesse  de  CUtes,  but  it  did  not  abandon 


the  odtivatios  of  the  roma^^e^  thai  iito  say^  fiction  deilitig 
with' incident  and  mtk  the  simpler  paaaions,  in  idcwbting;  itaelf 
to  Ihe  noveU  that  is  to  say*  fiction  dealfang  with  the  analyai 
of  aentiment  and  character,  Le  Sage,  Ita  fiast  great  novelist,  ifi 
hb  Diable  beHeux  and  CU  BUu,  weBttO'Spafii  notjnerely  itg 
Ua  aubject  but  also  for  his  ^npiaadoa.and  liutnner,*  foUdwiaf 
tiK  lead  Of  the.  piearooQ  romance  of:  Ra|as  and  Scarthm.  Uloe 
Fielding,  however,  whom  he  mnch  resembles,  Le  Sajftmiagled 
with  the  romanceof  inddint  the  moat  ouefulatt]itatio»tetJte» 
a«tcr  aikd  the  D»ost  Kvdy  portrayal  of  it,  whUe  Ms  Styieatfd 
language  mre  audi  aa  k>  make  his  work  one  Of  the)  dasska  df 
ftench  Utenltum.  Tlw  novd  <of  character  waa'itelly  fotedod 
In  France^bjr  the  abli6  Prfvost  d'Exiyes  <i69^-t7#3)^  theauthof 
of  CleeeUmd  and  of  the  inconipatahla  Uamtd  Intaml  The 
popularity  of  this  style  waa  mqeh  helped  by  the  immenae  vogue 
In  France  of  the  works  of  JUcfurdson.  Side  by  sida.with'it; 
however,  and  for  a  time  enjoying  scill  greater  populaiity,  then 
flourished  a  very  different  school  df  Man,  of  wWcb  Vokaini 
whose  name  occupies  thefirst  or  all  but  the  fintipUcein  eveiy 
branch  of  liteimdiraol  his  time,  was  thewoit  briHiane  cidtivatoct 
This  waa  a  direct  development  of  the  earifai'  oiiite,  aaad  cwiiiled 
usually  of  tho  creatinenti  in  a  IrauoMos^  tmMali  and  taot 
alwkys  ovcrMleocbt  fashion,  of  ceutefapoiai^-  foifaiss}  beilsfii; 
ptajkoophica  and  occupationa.  Theaef  take  aie  of  every  lanli 
of  eaceUeno^  and  medt  both  Uteikry  and  moral,  and'tange  faen 
iSbt  astonishing  wit,  grace  and  Imtnovr  of  "Candide  mad  loMg 
to  the  book  which  Is  Diderot's  one  hardly  pardonable  sin;  and 
the  similar  but  more  hvdy  efforu  of  Cr^billon  jlilf  (>  707-1777)' 
These  latter  deepa  led  in  their  turn  to  the  stiU  lower  depths 
of  La  Cloa  and  Louvet*  A  third  dass  of  iSth^ceMuiy  fictiOB 
cottdata  ^  attempu  to  retnm  to  the  bumoitMs  fatnuie  of  the 
idtfa  oentufy,  attempts  which  were  as  much  influenced  by  Sterne 
as  the  stnrimental.  novd  waa  by  Richardson.  The  /TvUmic 
amx  guarauU  Sous  of  Toltaire  has  something  of  this  charactiei^ 
but  the  most  characteristic  works  of  theatyle  are  the  J^ofque^ 
le  fatelisie  of  Diderot,  which  shows  k  nearly  at  ita  best,  and 
the  Ccmpire  Uetkieu,  someUmea  attributed  to  P%anU*i«brun 
^1753^835),  l>ut  no  doobi-ln  reaUty  due  to  J^quos  do  Latlrcna 
(i7i9-x797>,  which  slwws  It  at  perhaps  its  worst.  Another 
remarkable  story-teller  was  Caaotto  (17^9-1798),  whost'^Mitf 
MMureut  displays  mudk  fantiscio  power,  andoonneois  itseU 
with  «  singular  fanCy  of  the  thne  for  occult  studies  aaid  dtoNrrif; 
manifested  kterby  thopsitronagto  shown  to  GagHostro,  Mc9Der». 
St  Germain  and  otfaars.  In  tMs  connexion,  too,  ai^  perhaps 
also  be  mentioned  most  appropriately  Bcatif  de  la  .Bretonni^ 
a  remarkably  original  and  vohimiaous  writer,  who  was'ittM 
noticed  by  Ms  oontcmpotarlcs  and  sucoeSMn  for  the  best  part 
Of  a  century.  Resttf,  who  was  nicknamed  the  ^'  RousiBau  of 
the  gutter,"  Rpuseeau  dm  misMM^  pc^s^u  to  an  Bn^^ 
imagination  many  ot  the  chanlcteristits  of  a  noti^mocal  Defoe^' 
While  these  various  schools  busied  theibsdveimDre  or  less  with 
loal  life  seriously  dek){eted  or  pnrposdy  travestied,  the  great 
vogue  and  success  of  T4Um<ujUe  produced  a  ceitaM  vaknberof 
<fidactlc  weeks,  in  i^4ifch  morAl  or  hfctoikal  infonnatfim  was 
sdui^t  to  be  conv^red  tinder  a  lAote  or  less  thin  gaise  of  fictiwt. 
Such  waa  the  V^ya^  du  jenne  AnaekMrsis  of  jkmt  Jacques 
Barth61emy  (1716-1795);  such  the  i^Tufiw  Pom^Uius  and 
Gemahe  de  Cerdoud  of  Florian  <i7S5't794),  who  also  deserves 
notice  as  a  writer  lif  pastorals,  fables  4ind  Short  prose  tales; 
such  ^t  BHisaire  tod  Lts  Ineas  of  Jean  Francois  Marttontel 
(i723-*i799)«  Between  this  Class  and  that  of  the  novd  of  sentT- 
ment  may  perhaps  be'  plaoed  Paaf  et  VirginptMnd  La  Ckeumihm 
indietmt\  fhou|^  Bernardln  de  Saint-Pvnte  (1757^1914)  ahouM 
more  property  be  noticed  after  Rousseau  and  as  a'ttiOfsllat; 
Diderot's  fiction^writiAghaa  already  been  reft^rM  to  moM  than 
once,  but  his  ReKgieuse  deserves  dtation  here  as  a  pqwerfu| 
spedmen  of  S^  novd  'both' of  analysis  and  polemit^  while  iu^ 
undoubted  masterpiece,  the  Nettu  de  iZMMfoa,  though  very 
difficult  to  dass,  c6mea  imder  thM  head  aa  wed  aa  «nder  mny 
other.  There  are,  however,  two  of  the  novdisis  of  this  age,  and 
of  the  most  remaikaUe,  who  have  yet  to  be  noticed,  mtad  thead 
are  the  authdr  of  Monamie  and  the  author  of  Jedie,    Wo  dm 
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,9ot  oeiMUion ^icn* de  Muivaux  (1689^17^^  in  ikiiiteniieXMlft 
•4S  the  equal  lol  Jma  Jacqucs  RpuSMMf  (1 7 1 9^i  77&}  ».bui4QBfdy 
tft  beiq^  kk  his  «ay  almost  «<|uaUy  oagifisl>aad«fHaUyreini>le 
fxcm  aoy  su^idonof  achoolinfliiencei  <  iic  bqgaa  with  bullflM|iK 
wriUog*  ajMi  was  als»  the  autbw  «l  acvetsl  comedieSk.  of  which 
l$sP^U9S(sC4tn/Uiimc9'mth»9fixi(Ap^  ButitiauiprQtetitiCiQB 
Ibftt  he  Jtf»)ly  .exoc|a.  He  i^iy,  oUim  to  bavic^  U  least  in  the 
<9imon  of  hi^  contemporaries^'  inyeAitcd  a  style,  tbevgb  perhap* 
ih«  teem  marmidag^  which  iMe.appiicd;  let  it»  haa  a  not  ako- 
getber.connpUinentaiy  G0asw>uU(Vi*  He  nay  cUiin  also  tohavc 
lAvenied  Ahe  aovel  without  a  pucpoM^  .which  aloM  aiaup^,  at 
amusemeni^.and  at; the  same  itime  does  9ot«iek  IP  attain; Al^ai 
end  by  buffoonery  or  by  satire^  Gray's  definition  oC  hai^piaiiia, 
*'  lo  U«  on,  a  sofa  an4  readjendlesa  novels  by  Marivaiui "  .(ith 
true  chat  he  ad<kd  Cr^billoA) ,  i^  well  known,  and  the  pioductian 
of  mere  pastime  b^  zpeans  moi e  ok  le^  harvwesa  has  since  become 
sa  well-recc^msed  a  fuAaioa.4iS  thf  noye^iai  that  Marivaux,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  io  discha;^  it»  deserves  notice.  The  name, 
however,  of  Jeaa  JaflqMM  Ronsaeau  is  of  Jat  diffeoeait 
importance.  His  two  creat  worhs»  the  Noimlk 
UUoUi9  and  imUt  are  ^A  iar.  as  possible  fronfi  being 
pdfect  as  novels.  But  pa  novels  in.the  wpdd  have  ewwr  had 
such  influence  AS  these.  To  a  ereat  extent  thia.iAfl«^iGe  iratf 
dae  mainly  to  their  a^ractiopa  as  Aovels,  imperfecUh^ugh  thc!y 
may  be  in  this  PMiraoef  •  but  '^  was  beypnd  dispute  jdso  owing 
CO  the  documea  whidi  tl^y  c<mtained»  and  which  wve  exhibited 
lA  novel, form.  .      •..,*... 

Such.  av..lhft  pnncipal  developments  ,of  fictioii^dttriog.the 
tentury;  buv  il  ia^remarhahle  .tha^  yaried.as  they  were,  a»d 
tsceUeni  as^waa  s^meef  the  .work  to  which  they  gave  rise,  tume 
of  these  scheols  w4a directly  yeiy  lecftile  in.qestdia  or  suoctasoia. 
Xbe.peiiod  wjth  which  we  ahalli  pest, ha;v]r  la  deal*  that  iron, 
tht^mtbreak  e<  Abe  KevoUitipp  Ip  tiic  death  of  Louie  XVIU.,  ia 
tarieuslybamft  of  fiction  of  apy  merit.  It^asnot.tillSkiglislk 
Influence  began^  agiun  tip.  assert  iUelf  in  the  latee  di^  of 
the  Restoration  that  the  prose  romance  began  Qoce  More  m  be 
ivri^tmi..:        .      ,,.-.■,.  .-,>.' 

,  ifiihC^ttpry,  Hift0y^-r*-U  is  not,  however,  in  any  qi  the 
d9par|ment9:of  ^tiUs-kUfes  th^t  jtbe  real, eminence^  the  ^th 
fentury  a»  .a-  tim^  d  (iterary  p^uctioft  in  ^ranoe  Cfpsista. 
In  aU  sefiousrbranch^  oCatu^y  its  aqcompli^menta  wefei^frpm. 
a  literaxy  pqintof.>4iWf  remarkable,,  upitiag-aa  it  did,a#^¥tisr 
eidin^iy  powers  popular  ^d  literaiy  en»rssioii  with  an  mc9t 
apirit  pC  i^quiKy,  a,  gratt  speculative  ability,;  and  evep  a  far  niose 
eOBsidsrabie  amount  of  >borious  e^dition  than  is  geperaliy 
s^ppo^d^  The  historical  studi^  and  r^ults  of  tSth-cenMuy: 
sp^c^ation.in  France  are,  of  especial  and  pe^sniiar  importance. 
)ljiece  isr  9P>  doubt,  that  whaiiis  calM  the  science  c^  history 
dates.from  this  time,  ami  tboHghthe  begimung  of  it  is  usually. 
assignc4K^  the  Italian  Vico,  iu  complete  ii^dication  may  perhaps. 
wUb*;  e<iuat  or  greater  justice  h^  daii^ed  by  the  Frenchman 
Tnrgot.  Before  Turgot,  however,  there  were  great  names  in 
French  ^historical  writing,  and  perhaps  the  greats  of  all  is  that 
ol  Cbaslea  3econdat  de  Montesquieu  (1689-1755).  The  three 
PfincipaA  works  of  this  gp^t  writer  are  all  historical  and  at  the 
aane  time  politkal  in  cfaara<;terr  la  the  Letirts  ptnanu  fa^ 
handled,  with  wit  ^nf^rior  to  the  wit  «f  nox»ther  writer  even  in 
that  .witty  age,  th^  corruptions  and  dangers  of  corftemporary 
fpDcals.and  politics^  The  literary  charm  of  this  book—tbe 
p)a9  of  which  was  suggested,  by  a  work,  the  Amusaiunts  tirUwt 
tt  ccmioues^oiDnitu^y  (164871734)*  acomic  writer  not  destitute 
of  mmtr^is  very  g^t  and  its  plan  was  so  popular  as  to  lead 
fo  k  thousand  imitatioas,  9i  whi^h  all,  .except  lhoe«  o^  Voltufe 
a«d*Goldsmi|h,  oply  bdqg  out  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
original.  Few  things,  .could  be  more  different  ffom  this  lively 
and  popuUr  book  than  Montesquieu's  nei^  worh,  the  Gmndtur 


4A  it*  fettiUty  in  iikas^  ka Spleinfid  breadth  of  view^mndtl^ 
kUdty  mth  which  the  author,  ia  a  manner  uoluMwn  befoM, 
tecogaiica  the  laws  undetlytng  complicated  assemblages  ofiaCi. 
The  style  of  this  great  work  ia  equal  to.ita  subttance;  lesa  U^t 
thaa  that  oC  tbei«Mwiries8  rhetorical  than  that  of  theGroM^ear 
dsf  JEaaMMir,  it  is^stiU  a  marteUo^a  unien  of  dignitj^  and' wit. 
A^rouad  .Monte«quie<|^  partly  before  and  pa^y  aiter  him,  is 
a  group  of  pbilafioplucal  or  at-least  systematic  historians,  of 
whom  the  chief  are  Jean  Baptiste  Dubos  ,(1670-1 742)4  andd 
Bomnot  de  Mahly  (<709-'t.785)*  Dubos,  whose  chief  work  is  not 
hiatoriial  but  aesthetic  imflwwm  sw  l^poitU  «t  la  ptintwAK 
wfoiMiSihca}kidHisi0ir^^itif^«deriU^issfmmt  d4.la  vtonarfki$ 
/ronfaaM,  which  is  as  Iar  as  possible. fxom  being  in  the  modem 
sense  critical,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  and  in  order 
to  exalt  the  TkrsikHt  it  pretends  aa  amicable  coalition  of  Franks 
and  Gauls,  and  not  an  imiptfon  by  the  former.  Mably  {Ohsfna* 
tions  tur  /'ibiitosra  de  la  Prsnce}  had  a  much  greater  influence 
than  either  of  these  writers^  and  a  decidedly  mischievous  one, 
especially  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.,  He,  more  than  any 
one  else,  is  responsible  for  the  ignorant  and  childish  eztolUng 
of  Greek  and  Roman  iiystitutions,  and  the  still  more  ignorant 
depreciation  of  the  middle  ag)»,  which  was  for  a  time  character- 
istic oC  French  politicians.  Montesquieu  was,  as  we  have  Aid« 
followed  by  Aw^  Robert  Jacques  Turgpt  (1737-1781)*  whose 
writit^ps  are  few  in  QHmber,  and  not  lemaikable  for  style,  but 
full  of' original,  thought.1  Turgot  in  his  turn  was  |b}lowed  by 
Condorcet  (i 743^17^)*  whose  tendency  is  somewhat  more 
sociological  than  direfitly  historical  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  loo,  a  eonaiderable  numbter  of  philosophical  histories 
were  loitten,  the  usual  object,of  which  was,  under  cover  of  a  kind 
ofallegory,  to  satirise  and  attack  the  existing  institutions  and 
govemmeul  el  .France.  The  mo^  famous  of  these  was  the 
UisMre  det  Indesy  nominally  written  by  the  Abb6  GuiUaume 
Thomas  Francois  Raynal  (1713^1796),  but  really  the  joint  woric 
of  many  members  pf  the  PhDosophe  party,  especially  Diderot. 
Side  by  side. with  thia really  or  noi^inaUy  philoaophical  schoo) 
of  history  there  eaisted«notber  and  less  ambitious  school,  which. 
centenled  itself  with  the  older  and  simpler  view  4^  the  science. 
The  Abb6  Ren4de  Ve^ot  (1655-1755)  belongs  almost  aa  much 
to  the  X7th  as  lo  Xbit  iSth  ceatnryi  but  his  princq»al  works^ 
fiyefkUly  the  famous  Bislokt  dcfChetcliers  d(  Ualte,  date  from 
Uttilater  period,  aa' do -also  the  iipolutiom  r^maiiut^  Vertot 
-^'.aboye  all  things 'a  literary  historiaa,  and  the  wellrkpowit 
**  iton  si£geest  fai4,''  whether,  true  or  not,  certainly  expresses, 
hiaaysiiem.  Ofthe  same  school,  though  farmore  comprehensive, 
waathe  laborious  Charles  Rolljn.  (1661-1741),  whose  works  in 
I  the  original,  or-'tiaqslated  and  co^twued  in  the  case  of  the 
Hisiow^  romoim  by  Jean  Baptists. Louis  Crevier  ( 1693^1 7/}5K 
«»re  long  the  chief  historical  manualsof  Europe.  Thepresident 
Qhaiftes  Jean  Emncois  H^aault  (1685-^770),  and  I/>uis  Pierra 
;  AjBquetil  (r723-t8o6>  were  praisowothy  writers,  the  first  of 
\  French  history,  theseoond  of  that  and  much  else.  Ii>  the  same 
'  dasa,  too,  ha  superior  as  is  his  literary  power,  must  be  rMkked 
t:he  historioa  works  of  Voltaire,  CkarUi  XII,  Pierre  U  Grawi, 
&c.  A  very  perfect  example  of  the  historian  who  is  literary 
fimi  el  aH  is  supplied  by  Claude  Carloman  de  Rulhi^e  (173^- 
X70i)»  whsse  BMuiUm'  pt  Ruffif  fn  J769  'a  one  of  the  Uttle. 
mast/Npieces  of  hiatory^  while  his  larger  and  posthumous  work  oa 
'  the  last  days  of  the  Polish  kingdom  exhibits, perhaps  soi»a  of 
thedefects  of  thiscloss  of  historians.  Lastly  must  be  nseotioiiea. 
the  memoirs  and  correspondence  pf  the  period,  the  materials 
of  history  if  net  history  itselt  The  century  opened  with  the  most 
famous  of  aM  these,  the  memdrs  of  the  due  de  Saint-Simon 
(i675-i75S)»  an  extraordinary  serif?  of  pictures  of  the  court 
of  l<oulft  XIV.  and  the  Regency,  written  ia  an  unequal  and- 
incorrect  style,  but  with  something  of  the  irregular  eitcellenoe 


4t  dicad^m^  d^s  fLmamfit  iiv  w)i^cb  thft  same  acutenesa  and  oiftbegreatx6th-centurywrite7s,and.nao6t  striking  in  tbeaombce' 
kiwwiedge  othumaa'iiatuie  are:  anited  with  considerable  enidir  bitterness  of  ita.ione.  The  subsequent  and  less  remarkablr 
lioaiaafMviVh  a  weighty  though  perhaps  aomewhatgrandilpqucatt  ,  memdis  of  the  century  aresonupnei^us  that  it  is.almostimpos' 
%«d  itMtoricid  atylf-  His  ^Mrd  end  greatest  work,  the^^^  sible  ta  select  a  few  for  reference,  and  altogether  impossible  10 
dfr  it^  iaiKaiA;diSeTeat  fajolh  iot .style  ai¥d,eharacter,  and, such  mientiDn  all.  Qf  those  bearing  ob  ^bUc  history  the.  meaMirt 
dii^flaMth»«;Ar»iM  i^a^Ba^wym  comgaffd  ^y>  4kc^i|»miii  ^  cf  MadMPejdc^.StaA  (liBle.l>^}aii;^  (i684ri7iii^«  U  :i1«iii 
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Louit  de  V<qrer»  nufqaSs  <f Argcmoft  (i6Mf-i757),  of  Charkt 
Pinot  DuflM  (1704^x772),  of  Stepbanie  FHidU  dc  Suat-Aobia, 
Madune  de  Gcnlis  (1746-1830),  oC  Pierce  Victor  de  IMsenval 
(1733*1791),  of  Madame  Campan  (i7S2-*iS3a)  and  of  the  cardiiul 
de  Bends  (1715-1794),  may  perhapf  be  setocted  for  meotion; 
of  those  bttdog  00  Uteraiy  and  private  history,  the  memote 
of  Madame  d'£pinay  (1726-1783),  those  of  Mathieu  Marais 
(1664-1737)  the  so-caHed  Mifi^rtt  statU  of  Louis  Petit  de 
Bachaumobt  (1690-1770),  and  the  imnnnetable  writings  liavia^ 
tcference  to  Voltaire  and  to  the  Philoeophe  pArty  generally. 
Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  •  remaikable  dass  of  literature, 
consisting  of  porely  private  and  atoMst  confidential  letters, 
«iuch  were  written  at  this  time  with  very  remaricable  literary 
tzcdlence.    As  specimens  may  be  selected  those  of  Mademoisdle 
Ai8s6  (1694- 1 757),  which  are  modeto  of  easy  and  unaffected 
tenderness,  and  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  (1732-1776) 
the  companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  afterwan^  <^ 
d'Alembert.    These  latter,  in  their  extraordinary  fervour  and 
passion,  not  merely  contrast  strongly  with  the  generally  languid 
and  frivdoos  gallantry  of  the  age,  but  also  constitute  one  of  its 
most  renarkabte  literary  monuments.     It  has  been  said  of  thetn 
that  they  "  bum  the  paper,"  and  the  expression  is  not  ezaggei*- 
ated.    Madame  du  Deffand's  (1697-1780)  own  letters,  many  of 
which  were  written  to  Horace  Walpole,  are  noteworthy  in  a  very 
different  way.    Of  lighter  letters  the  charming  correspolMience 
of  Diderot  with  Mademoiselle  Voland  deserves  special  mention. 
But  the  correspondence,  like  the  memoirs  of  this  century,  defies 
justice  to  be  done  to  it  in  any  cursory  or  limited  mention.  In 
this  connexion,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the 
tMst  remarkaUe  works  of  the  time,  the  Confessions,  KheHes, 
and  Ftomenades  4'mh  solitaire  of  Rousseau^    In  these  works, 
especially  in  the  Confessions,  there  is  not  metely  exhibited 
passion  as  fervid  though  perhaps  less  unaffected  thap  thi^  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespixasse-nthere  appear  in  them  two  Uuvary 
characteristics  which,  if  not  entirely  novel,  were  for  the  first  time 
brou^t  out  deliberately  by  powers  of  the  first  order,  w«re  for  the 
first  time  made  the  mainspring  of  literary  interest,  and  thereby 
set  an  exam(^  which  for  more  than  a  centmy  has  been  persist^ 
ently  folloimi,  and  which  has  produced  some  of. the  finest 
results  of  modem  Utentnre.    The  first  of  these  was  the  elaborate 
and  unsparing  analy^  and  display  of  the  motives,  the  weaknesaes 
and  the  failings  of  individnal  character.  *  This  process,  which 
Rousseau  unflinchingly  performed  <hi  himself,  has  been  f(rflowed 
usually  in  respect  to  fictitious  characters  by  his  successors.    The 
other  novelty  was  the  feeling  for  natural  beauty  and  the  elaborate 
description  of  it,  the  credit  of  which  latter  m«st»  it  has  1>een 
agreed  by  all  impartial  critics,  be  assigned  rather  to  Rousseau 
than  to  any  other  writer.    His  influence  in  this  direction  was, 
however,  soon  taken  up  and  continued  by  Bemarcfo  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  connecting  link  between  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand, 
some  of  whose  works  have  been  already  alluded  to.    la  particular 
the  author  of  Paid  et  Virgime  set  himself  to  develop  the  exampio 
of  dcacription  which  Rousseau  had  set,  and  his  word-paintii^pi, 
though  less  powerful  than  those  of  his  model,  are  more  abuwk&t, 
more  elaborate,  and  animated  by  a  more  amiable  spirit. 

iStk-CefOmy  PkUosofhy.'^Th*  Anglomania  which  distin- 
guished the  time  was  nowhere  more  stongly  shown  than  in  the 
osst  and  direction  of  its  phifosophical  spfe^nlalions.  As  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire  had  imported  Ifto  France  a  vivid  theoretical 
admiration  for  the  British  censtitutkNi  and  for  British  theories 
in  politics,  so  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  a  crowd  of  others  popularised 
and  continued  in  France  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  aad  even  Berkeley,  the  theological  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,- 
Shaf tesbury  and  the  English  debts,  and  the  phytfcal  discoveries 
of  Newton.  Descartes,  Frenchman  and  gemas  as  he  was,  and 
though  his  principles  in  physics  and  philosophy  were  long  ^ung 
to  in  the  schools,  was  completely  abandoned  t^  the  more  advent 
tarous  and  progressive  ipMts.  At  no  timo  indeed,  owing  t6the 
confusion  of  thought  And  purpose  to  which'  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  the  word  philosophy  used  with  greater  ToQeeneia 
than  at  this  time.  Using  it,  as  we  have  hitherto  used  it,  in  the 
seaM  of  BMfiaphysics,  the  msjortty  of  the  Philosophcs  have  very 


littte  cUdm  U  their  title.  There  wese  same  who  matifisted, 
however,  an  aptitude  for  purely  philosophical  aigassent,  and  one 
who  ooafiaed  hiauelf  strictly  thereto.  Among  these  Che  meet 
remarkable  are  JuUen  Offroy  de  b  Mettrie  (1709-1751)  add 
Denis  Diderot.  La  Mettrjs  hi  his  worica  VH&mme  m&ckim, 
VHonme  pUmie,  Ac.,  appUsd  a  liMely  aad  vigorous  imagfautien, 
a  considerable  familiarity  with  physics  aad  medicbie,  and  a 
brilliant  bat  unequal  style,  to  the  task  of  advocating  materialistic 
ideas  on  the  ooastitAtfon-of  man.  Diderot,  in  a  Steles  of  early 
wofis,  LeUn  Mir  Us  meuflest  Promenade  d*tm  ecepHque,  PetiMtt 
pkUMdfMqmSt  ftc,  exhibKed  a  good  acquaintance  with  phil6* 
sophical  history  and  Opinion,  and  give  sign  in  this  divectioa, 
aa  in  so  many  others,  of  a  far-reaching  intellects  As  in  almost  litt 
hb  works,  however,  the  value  of  the  thought  is  extremely  unequisi, 
white  the  dMercnt  pieces,  always  written  in  the  hotteiK  haste-, 
and  never  duly  matured  or*  eonrected,  present  but  few 
specimens  of  finished  and  polished  writing.  Charies  Bonnet 
(1720-1793).  a  Swiss  of  Geneva,  wiote  a  large  number  of  works, 
many  of  which  are  purely  scientific*  Others,  however,  are  more 
psycholflcical,  and  these,  though  adv^ocating  the  mntaoalistir 
philotophy«  generally  in  vogue,  were  remarkable  lor  uniting 
materialism  with  an  honest  adherence  to  ChtiMianity;  Th< 
half  mystical  writer,  Loub  Claade  de  Saint-Maitin  (ty43^iio3) 
also  descrvea  notice.  Bat  the  French  meUphysidaA  oC  tha 
oenturv  is  undoubtedly  £tienne  Bonnot,  abbi  de  -  ^^^ 
Condillac  <»7i4-i78o),  almost  the  only  writer  of  the  ***^*^ 
time  in  France  who  succeeded  in  keeping  strictly  t»'philospphy 
wMittit  attempting  to  pumie  his -system  to  <U  nsAlia  In'^tMcs, 
politics  and  theology.  In  the  TrdU  det  tetttoihns^  the  Ss9td 
iar  Vanfm*  des  eonmmss9nces  AaffiowMr  and  oithev  wMka 
CondiMac  elaborated  and  continued  \ht  imf»erfect  seagacioaaliMa 
of  Locke.  As  his  philosophlcsl  view,  thoogh  peiteps  inore:  so- 
stricted,  wts  far  more  direct,  consecutive  and  uiKMapiiinaisi^g 
than  that  of  the  EngUshtsan,  so  hift  style  gusatly  ekceieded 
Locke'^  in  dearaess  and  elegsnoo  and  aa  a  goad  isediiim  d 
philosophical  expression. 

i8tk-Century  Tkeolcgy.^To  deyoU  a  section  to  the  hisiory  of 
the  theological  literature  of  Che  i^h  oentuiy  in  Pftmce  may 
seem  something  of  a  coatrtdictton;  for,  indeed,  alt  or  tnosi  «l 
such  literature  was  antl-tiieologicil.  The  magnificent  Hst  of 
names  wWch  the  churdi  had  been  able  to  daim  on  her  side  Is 
the  f  7th  century  was  ethaosted  befofe  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  iBth  with'Misi^n,  and  none  bidne  to  fil  thdr 
plaoe.  Vfiy  rarely  has  orthodoxy  been  s&  badly  defended  as  at 
tldstiBs&  The  Ktcrary  chimpionship  of  thfe  church  was  eAilnly 
in  tUe-hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  f^  disreputable  fiteraiy  fte«^ 
lancealike  tOt  PMron  (i7r9-i776)  and  Pierre  Francois  C«yot» 
al]MI>^sfbtttaSnes(i68s-i745).  TheJesuits%eveleamedenouglH 
ind  their  principal  ioOrnal,  that  of  Tr^vcMx,  was  oeAdttcted  with 
aKichvigourandagreatdealof  eruditiott.  But  Ihey  were  111  tha 
first  place  discredited  by  the  moral  taint  wUch  haaahrayt  hung 
over  Jesuitdm,  and  in  the  second  place  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jansenisu  and  the  Protestants,  whidi  were  attributed  to  theif 
influence.  But  one  single  work  on  the  orthodox  side  has  pre* 
served  the  least  reputation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  thenamea 
of  P^eNonotte(  171 1*1793)  andsevetsl  of  his  fellows  havebe«| 
enshrined  unenviable  in  the  impernhable  ridicule  of  Voltaire^ 
one  only  o^  whose  adversaries,  the  abb€  AAtoitoe  (kite^  Urtt* 
1803),  #as  able  to  meet  him  in  the  LeUres  de  qnelqnes  Juift  wisll 
something  like  his  own  weapons.  It  has  n^«tr  b^en  at  dl  aceam 
ately  decided  liow  far  what  miy  1)e  caHedth^  scolliig 
school  of  Voltaire  represents  a  tlirect  revolt'  affifnst  ^SUSHLji, 
Christianity,  and  how  fkr  it  was  iseidy  a  kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  dergy.  It  fs  posit^dy  eeitahi'that 
Vottatre  was  not  an  atheist,  and  that  he  did  not  apptova  of 
athdsm.  Biit  his  Dicl»MfioifeM0oMP^»fae^.whidi|tf  typical  of 
a  vast  amount  of  eontempofary  and  sabsequent  ^efatuie,  con-* 
sists  of  a  heterogenebus  assemblage  of  ertidci  directed  stgalnst 
various  poinu  of  dogma  and  ritual  and  varSoos  eharadertstfca 
of  the'satrbd  records.  Fiom  the  literary  point  Of  view.  It  k  km 
of  the  pmst  characteristic  of  aH  VottafreS  works^  thoMgh  It  la 
pefhapattoceoti^hlsw    The  detuhory  afimp»e^»  tin  ighl 
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md  lively  styk,  the  cxtoitivr  )l)ut  nol  always  too  aocimtc 
erudition,  and  the  somewhat  captious  and  quibbling  objectiona, 
are  intensely  Voltairian.  But  there  is  little  seriousness  about  it, 
and  certainly  no  kind  of  rancorous  or  deep-seated  hostility. 
With  many,  however,  of  Voltaire's  pupils  and  younger  contem- 
poraries  the  case  was  altered.  They  were  distinctively  atheists 
and  anti-supematuralists.  The  atheism  of  Diderot,  unqucstionr 
ably  the  greatest  of  them  all,  has  been  keenly  debated;  but  in 
the  case  of  fitienne  DamHaville  (1733-1 768),  Jacques  Andri 
Naigeon  (1738-18x0),  Paul  Henri  Dietrich,  baron  d'Holbach, 
and  others  Uiere  is  no  room  for  doubt  By  these  persons  a 
greatmassof  atheisticand  anti-Christian  literature  was  composed 
and  set  afloat.    The  characteristic  work  of  this  school,  its  last 

word  indeed,  is  the  famous  Systhtt*  ds  la,  natw^ 

attributed  toHolbach  (X733-X789),but  known  to  be, 
»•  in  part  at  least ,  the  work  of  Diderot.    In  this  remarks 

able  work,  which  caps  the  climax  of  the  metaph3^cal 
materialism  ^  rather  nihilism  of  the  century,  the  atheistic 
position  is deariy  put.  Itinade  an  immense  sensation;  and  it  so 
fluttered  not  merely  the  orthodox  but  the  more  moderate  free- 
thinkers, that  Frederick  of  Prxissia  and  Voltaire,  perhaps  the 
most  aii^gular  pair  of  defenders  that  orthodoxy  ever  had,  actually 
set  thexuelvea  to  refute  it.  Its  style  and  argument  are  very 
ilbequal,  as  books  written  in  collaboration  are  apt  to  be,  and 
especially  books  in  which  Diderot,  the  paragon  of  inequality, 
bad  a  hand.  But  there  b  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  hetero- 
geneotts  assemblage  of  anecdotes,  jokes  good  and  bad,  scraps  of 
accurate  or  inaccurate  physical  science,  and  other  incongruous 
matter  with  which  the  Philosopbes  were  wont  to  stuff  their 
works;  and  lastly,  there  is  in  the  best  passages  a  kind  of  sombre 
grandeur  which  recalls  the  manner  as  wdl  as  the  matter  of 
Lucretius.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  repeat,  in  the  case  of  so  notorious 
a  book,  that  tUs  criticism  is  of  a  purely  literaiy  and  formal 
character;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  literary  merits  of 
the  work  considerably  assisted  its  didactic  influence.  As  the 
Revolution  approached,  and  the  victory  of  the  Philosophe 
party  was  declared,  there  appeared  for  a  brief  space  a  group  of 
cynical  and  accomplished  phrase-makers  presenting  some  simi- 
larity to  that  of  which,  a  hundred  years  before,  Saint-Evremond 
was  the  most  prominent  figure.    The  chief  of  this  group  were 

Nicolas  Charafort  (i  747-1794)  on  the  republican  side, 

andAntQineRivaroI(i753-x8oi)onthato(the  royalists. 

Like  the  older  writer  to  whom  we  have  compared  them, 
liefther  can  be  said  to  have  produced  any  one  work  of  eminence, 
and  in  this  they  stand  distinguished  from  moralists  like 
La  Rochefoucauld.  The  floating  sayings,  however,  which  are 
attributed  to  them,  or  which  occur  here  and  there  in  their 
miscellaneous  work,  yield  in  no  respect  to  those  of  the  most 
famous  of  their  predecessors  in  wit  and  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom, 
though  they  are  frequently  more  personal  than  aphoristic. 

tSth-Century  Moralists  and  Politicians. — Not  the  least  part, 
however,  of  the  energy  of  the  period  in  thought  and  writing  was 
devoted  to  questions  of  a  directly  nioral  and  political  kind.  With 
regard  to  morality  proper  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  century 
was  what  is  commonly  called  the  selfish  theory,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  was  suitable  to  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac 
and  the  maCerialism  of  Holbach.  The  pattern  book  of  this 
jl^l^^g^   doctrine  was  the  De  Vespril  of  Qaude  Adrieo  Helvitius 

(171 5-17 71),  the  most  amusing  book  perhaps  which 
ever  pretended  to  the  title  of  a  solemn  philosophical  treatise. 
There  is  some  analogy  between  the  principles  of  this  work  and 
those  of  the  Systhnu  dc  la  nature.  With  the  inconsistency — 
some  would  say  with  the  questionable  honesty — which  dis- 
tinguished the  more  famous  members  of  the  PhUosophe  party 
when  their  disciples  spoke  with  what  they  considered  imprudent 
outspokenness,  Voltaire  and  even  Diderot  attacked  Helvitius 
as  the  former  afterwards  at  tacked  Holbach.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  general  value  of  Ve  Vespril,  it  is  full  of  acuteness,  though 
n^ggg^     that  acutencss  is  as  desultory  and  disjointed  as  Us 

style.  As  Helv^tius  may  be  taken  as  the  represent- 
ative author  of  the  cym'cal  school,  so  perhaps  Alexandre  Gerard 
Thomas  (i73^>7S^  may  be  taken  as  reprssentative  of  the 


votaries  of  aobk  sentimwit  to  wlbom  we  have  also  alluded. 
The  works  of  Thomas  chiefly  took  the  form  of  academic  iloges 
or  formal  panegyrics,  and  they  have  all  the  defects,  both  19 
manner  aiid  substance,  which  are  sssodsted  with  that  style. 
Of  yet  a  third  school,  corre^xmding  in  form  to  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  La  Bryy^,  and  possessed  of  some  of  the  antique  vigour 
of  preceding  centuries,  waa  Luc  de  Qapiers,  marquis  de 
Vauvenargues  (1715-1747)'  This  writer,  who  died 
very  young,  has  produced  maxims  and  reflections 
bfconsiderable  mental  force  andliteraxy  finish.  From 
Voltaire  downwards  it  has  been  usual  to  compare  him  with 
Pascal,  from  whom  he  as  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  striking  but 
somewhat  empty  stoidsm.  Between  the  moralists,  of  whom  we 
have  taken  thesfc  three  as  examples,  and  the  politicians  may 
he  placed  Rousseau^  who  in  his  novels  and  miscellaneous  worl^ 
Is  of  the  first  class,  in  his  famous  Control  social  of  the  second. 
AU  his  theories,  whatever  their  originality  and  whatever  theiv 
value,  wese  made  novel  and  influential  by  the  force  <^  their 
statement  and  the  literary  beauties  of  its  form.  Of  direct  and 
avowed  political  writings  there  were  few  during  the  century,  and 
none  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  Control  social^ 
theoretical  acceptance  of  the  established  French  constitution 
being  a  point  of  necessity  with  all  Frenchmen.  Nevertheless 
it  may  he  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  writings 
of  the  Philosophes,even  of  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  were  sincerely 
aristocratic  and  monarchic  in  predilection,  were  of  more  or  less 
veiled  political  significance.  There  was  one  branch  of  political 
writing^  moreover,  which  could  be  indulged  in  without  much  fear. 
Political  economy  and  administrative  theories  received  much 
attention.  The  earliest  writer  of  eminence  on  these  subjects 
was  the  great  engineer  S^bastien  le  Prestre,  marquis  de  Vauban 
(1633-1707),  whose  (HsvhUs  and  DUm  royale  exhibit  both  great 
ability  and  extensive  observation.  A  more  Utopian,  economist 
of  the  same  time  was  Charles  Irtofe  Castel,  abb6  de  Saint-Pierre 
(1658-1 743),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  <^  Foul  el 
Virginie,  Soon  political  ecowMny  in  the  hands  of  Francois 
Que9nay(x6Q4-x  774) took  a  regular  form,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  great  number  of  works  on  questions  connected 
with  it,  especially  that  of  free  trade  in  com,  on  which  Ferdinand 
Galiani  (1728-1787),  Andr6  Morellet  (1797-18x9),  both  abb^, 
and  above  all  Turgot,  distinguished  themselves.  Of  writers  on 
legal  subjects  and  of  the  legal  profession,  the  century,  though  not 
less  fertile  than  in  other  directions,  produced  few  or  none  of  any 
great  importance  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  The  chief 
name  which  in  this  connexion  is  known  is  that  of  Chancellor 
Henri  Francois  d'Aguesseau  (x668-x  751),  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  an  estimable  writer  of  the  Port  Royal  school,  who  took 
the  orthodox  side  in  the  great  disputes  of  the  time,  but  failed 
to  display  any  great  ability  therein.  He  was,  as  became  his 
profession,  more  remarkable  as  an  orator  than  a  writer,  and  his 
works  contain  valuable  testimonies  to  the  especially  perturbed 
and  unquiet  condition  of  his  century — a  disquiet  which  is  perhaps 
also  its  chief  literary  note.  There  were  other  French  magistrates, 
such  as  Montesquieu,  H6nault  (1685-1 770),  de  Brocses  (1706- 
X773)  and  others,  who  made  considerable  mack  in  literature; 
but  it  was  usually  (except  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu)  in  subjects 
not  even  indirectly  connected  with  their  profession.  The  ^prii 
des  lots  stands  alone;  but  as  an  example  of  work  barristerial 
in  kind,  famous  partly  for  political  reason^  but  of  some  real 
literary  merit,  we  may  mention  the  Mtnoire  for  Calas  written  by 
J.  B.  J.  £lie  de  Beaumont  (i 732-1786). 

iSik-Ctntury  Criticism  and  Periodical  Literature. — Wehavesaid 
that  literary  criticism  assumes  in  this  century  a  sufl&cient  im* 
portance  to  be  treated  under  a  separate  heading.  Contributions 
were  made  to  it  of  many  different  kinds  and  from  many  different 
points  of  view  Periodical  literature,  the  chief  stimulus  to  its 
production,  began  more  and  more  to  come  into  favour.  Even 
in  the  17th  century  the  Journal  des  soMnts,  the  Jesuit  Jpumal 
de  Trivoux,  and  other  publications  hadset  the exampleof  different 
kinds  of  it.  Just  before  the  Revolution  the  Cateite  de  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  J.  B.  A.  Suard  (i  734-1817),  a  man  who  was 
nothing  if  not  a  literary  critic      Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
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remarkable  coiilribntioti  of  the  bentui^  to  crftldsm  of  tbe 
periodical  Jtind  was  the  Feuffles  de  Grimm,  a  drcolar  sent  for 
many  years  to  the  German  courts  by  Fr6d6ric  Mekhior  Grimm 
(1723-1807),  the  comrade  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  and  con- 
taining a  compte  rendu  of  the  ways  and  works  of  Paris,  literary 
and  artistic  as  well  as  social.  These  Lecves  not  only  include 
much  excdlent  literary  criticism  by  Diderot,  but  also  gave 
occasion  to  the  incomparable  salons  or  accounts  of  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  from  the  same  hand,  essays  which  founded  the  art 
of  picture  criticism,  and  which  have  huxlly  been  surpassed  since. 
The  prize  competitions  of  the  Academy  were  also  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  literary  criticism,  though  the  prevailing  taste  in 
such  compositions  rather  inclined  to  elegant  thema  than  to 
careful  studies  of  analyses.  The  most  characteristic  critic  of 
the  mid-century  was  the  abb€  Charles  Batteuz  {1713-jyS^ 
who  illustrated  a  tendency  of  the  time  by  beginning  with  a  treatise 
on  Les  Beaux  Arts  riduUs  d  itn  mime  principe  (1746);  reduced  it 
and  others  into  Principes  de  la  lilUratwre  (1764)  and  added  in 
t^^l  Les  Quatres  PoHiques (Aristotle, Horace,  Vida and Boileau). 
Batteux  is  a  very  ingenious  critic  and  his  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate '*  taste  "  and  "  die  rules,"  though  inadequate,  is  interest- 
ing. Works  on  the  arts  in  general  or  on  special  divisions  of  them 
were  not  wanting,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Dubqs  before  alluded 
to,  the  Bssai  sur  la  peinture  of  Diderot  and  others.  Critically 
annotated  editions  of  the  great  Ftench  writers  also  came  into 
fashk)n,  and  were  no  longer  written  by  mere  pedants.  Of  these 
Voltaire's  edition  of  Comeille  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  his 
annotations,  united  separately  under  the  title  of  Commentaire 
sur  Comeille,  form  not  the  least  important  iwrtlon  of  his  works. 
Even  older  writers,  looked  down  upon  though  they  were  by  the 
general  taste  of  the  day,  received  a  riiare  of  this  critical  interest 
In  the  eariier  portion  of  the  century  Nicolas  Len|^et-Duf resnoy 
(x674-x75s)  and  Bernard  de  la  Monnoye  (1641-1728)  devested 
their  attenHon  to  Rabelais,  Regnier,  Villon,  Marot  and  others. 
Etienne  Bar2>azan  (1696-1770)  and  P.  J.  B.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy 
(1737-1800)  gathered  and  brought  into  notice  the  long  scattered 
and  unknown  rather  than  neglected  f  abtiaux  of  the  middle  ages. 
Even  the  chansons  de  geste  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Comte 
de  Caylus  (1692-1765)  and  the  Comte  de  Tressan  (1705-1783). 
The  latter,  in  his  Biblioihhque  des  ramans,  worked  up  a  large 
number  of  the  old  epics  into  a  form  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
century.  In  his  bands  they  became  Mv^y  tales  of  the  kind 
suited  to  readers  of  Voltaire  and  Cr6biIlon.  But  in  this  travestied 
form  they  had  considerable  influence  both  in  France  and  abroad. 
By  these  publications  attention  was  at  least  called  to  eariy 
French  literature,  and  when  it  had  been  once  called,  a  more 
^ous  and  appreciative  study  became  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
The  method  of  much  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  close  of  this 
period  was  indeed  deplorable  enough.  Jean'  Francois  de  la 
Harpe  (1739-1803),  who  though  a  little  later  in  time  as  to  most 
of  his  critical  productions  is  perhaps  its  most  representative 
figure,  shows  criticism  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  The  critic 
specially  abhorred  by  Sterne,  who  looked  only  at  the  stop-watch, 
was  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  La  Harpe,  who  lays  it  down  distinctly 
that  a  beauty,  liowever  beautiful,  produced  in  spite  of  rules  is 
a  "monstrous  beauty"  and  cannot  be  allowed.  But  such  a 
writer  is  a  natural  enough  expression  of  an  expiring  principle. 
The  year  after  the  death  of  La  Harpe  Sainte-Beuve  was  born. 

rSth-Century  Savants.—ln  science  ahd  general  erudition  the 
18th  century  in  France  was  at  first  much  occupied  with  the 
mathematical  studies  for  which  the  French  genius  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted,  which  the  great  discoveries  of  Descartes  had  made 
possible  and  popular,  and  which  those  of  his  supplanter  Newton 
only  made  more  popular  still.  Vdtalre  took  to  himself  the  credit, 
which  he  fairly  deserves,  of  first  introducing  the  Newtonian 
system  into  France,  and  it  was  soon  widely  popular— even  ladies 
devoting  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  mathematical  subjects, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gabrielle  de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  Chitelet 
(1706-1749)  Voltaire's  "  divine  Cmijie."  Indeed  ladies  played 
a  great  part  in  the  literary  and  scientific  activity  of  the  century, 
by  actual  contribution  sometimes,  but  still  more  by  continuing 
Uid  extending  the  tradition  of  "  salons."    The'  duchcMe  do 


Milne,  Mesdames  de  Lambert,  ffeTendn,  Geoffrin,  dti  Dc!Skn(f, 
Necker,  and  above  all,  the  baronne  d'Holbach  (whose  husband, 
however,  was  here  the  principal  personage)  presided  over  coteriel 
which  became  more  and  more  "  philosophicaL"  Many  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  such  as  de  Molvre  and 
Laplace,  were  French  by  birth,  while  others  like  Euler  belonged 
to  French-speaking  races,  and  wrote  in  French.  The  physical 
sciences  were  also  ardently  cultivated,  the  impulse  to  them 
being  ^ven  partly  by  the  generally  materialistic  tendency  q| 
the  age,  partly  by  the  Newtonian  system,  and  partly  also  by  the 
extended  knowledge  of  the  world  provided  by  the  drcumnavi- 
gatory  voyage  of  Louis  Antoine  de  Bougainville  (i  7 29-18I  x),  and 
other  travels.  P.  L.  de  Moreau  Maupertuls  (1698-1759)  and 
C.  M.  de  la  Condamine  (1701-1774)  made  long  journeys  ior 
scientific  purposes  and  duly  recorded  their  experiences*  The 
former,  a  mathematician  and  physicist  of  some  abflity  btit  more 
oddity,  is  chiefly  known  to  literature  by  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire 
in  the  Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia.  Jean  le^ond,  called 
d'Alembert  (17 17-1783),  a  great  mathematician  and  a  writer  ol 
considerable  though  rather  academic  excellence,  is  principal!;^ 
known  frpm  his  connexion  with  and  introduction  to  the  Etuyclo- 
pidie,  of  which  more  presently.  Chemistry  was  also  assiduously 
cultivated,  the  baron  d'  Holbach,  among  others,  being  a  devotee 
thereof,  and  helping  to  advance  the  science  to  the  point  where, 
at  the  conclusion  of  (he  century,  it  was  illustrated  by  BerthoUet 
and  Lavoisier.  During  all  this  devotion  to  science  in  its  modem 
acceptation,  the  older  and  more  literary  forms  of  erudition  were 
not  neglected,  especially  by  the  illustrious  Benedictines  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Maur.  Dbm  Augustin  Calmet  (1672-1757)  the 
author  of  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  belonged  to 
this  order,  and  to  them  also  (in  particular  to  Dom  Rivet)  was 
due  the  beginning  of  the  immense  Uisloire  litUratre  de  la  Franct, 
a  work  interrupted  by.  the  Revolution  and  long  suspended, 
but  diligently  continued  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Gf  less  orthodox  names  distinguished  for  erudition,  Nicolai 
Fr€rct  (1688-1749),  secretary  of  the  Academy,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  But  in  the  consideration  of  the  science  and 
learning  in  the  x8th  century  from  a  literary  point  of  view^  there 
is  one  name  and  one  book  which  require  particular  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  book,  somewhat  extended^mention.  The  man  is 
Georges  Louis  Lederc,  comte  de  Buffon  (1717-1788),  the  book 
the  Eucyclopldie.  The  immense  Natural  History  of  Bvffon^ 
though  not  entirely  his  own,  is  a  remarkable  monumelit  j^y,^ 
of  the  union  of  scientific  tastes  with  literary  ability. 
As  has  happened  in  many  similar  instances,  there  b  In  parts 
more  literature  than  science  to  be  found  in  it;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  latter,  Buffon  was  far  too  careless  in  observa- 
tion and  far  too  solicitoiu  of  perfection  of  style  and  grandiosity 
of  view.  The  style  of  Buffon  has  sometimes  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  it  is  at  its  best  admirable; 
but  one  still  feels  in  it  the  fault  of  all  serious  French  prose  In  this 
centory  before  Rousseau — the  presence,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
artificial  spirit  rather  than  of  natural  variety  and  power.  The 
EncyclopUie,  unquestionably  on  the  whole  the  most 
important  French  literary  production  of  the  century, 
if  we  except  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  was 
conducted  for  a  time  by  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  afterwards 
by  Diderot  alone.  It  numbered  among  its  contributors  inmost 
every  Frenchman  of  eminence  in  letters.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  if, 
under  the  guise  of  an  encyclopaedia,  it  had  been  merely  a  plaidoyer 
against  religion,  but  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  Whatever  anti- 
ecclesiastical  bent  some  of  the  articles  may  have,  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  dictionary — that  is  to 
say,  not  merely  an  historical  and  critical  lexicon,  like  those  of 
Bayle  and  Moreri  (indeed  history  and  biography  were  nominally 
excluded),  but  a  dictionary  of  arts,  sciences,  trades  and  technic^ 
terms.  Diderot  himself  had  perhaps  the  greatest  faculty  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived  for  the  literary  treatment  in -a  workman-like 
manner  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  in  some  cases  rebefMoQS 
subjects;  and  his  untiring  labour,  not  merely  in  writing  original 
articles,  but  in  editing  the  contributions  of  others,  determined 
the  character  of  tlie  whole  work.    Thereis  no  doubt  that  it  had. 
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^f^t  ibdepeBdiMly  ef:  my  tiMd^lal  or  pHittMl  iUwnoe, 
•a  immeiue  shaft  in  cKfluiIng  and  gntifying  the  ti»te  for  general 
{Bformatioii. 

t7Sg-i93(y'<knirMl  SMHck,-^!^^  period  vhkh  elapsed 
between  the  outbteak  of  the  Revotaition  and  ^m  accession  of 
Charles  X.  haa  often  been  consideied  a  sterile  one  in  point  of 
litecatore.  As  far  as  mere  prodnctfTeneos  goes,  this  judgment 
b  hardly  correct.  No  class  of  Ut^ratore  vas  altogether  ne^eeted 
during  these  stirring  five^utd-tUtty  yean,  the  political  events 
of  which  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  posterity  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  necessary  for  historians  to  remind  as  that 
during  the  height  of  the  Terror  and  the  final  disasters  of  the 
empire  the  thecties  were  open  and  the  booksellers'  shops  pat- 
ronized. Joornalisro,  parliamentaiy  eloquence  and  scientific 
writing  were  espedally  cultivated,  and  the  former  in  its  modem 
sense  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  created.  But  of  the  higher 
products  of  literature  the  period  may  justly  be  considered  to 
have  been  somewhat  barren.  During  the  earlier  |>art  of  it  there 
is,  with  the  exception  of  Andr6  Ch^nier,  not  a  single  name  of  the 
first  cr  even  second  order  of  excellence:  Towards  the  midst 
those  of  Chateaubriand  (i768-i848>  and  Madame  de  StaEI 
(T766-1817)  stand  almost  alone;  and  at  the  close  those  of 
Courier,  B6ranger  and  Lamartine  are  not  seconded  by  any 
others  to  tell  of  the  magnificent  literary  burst  which  was  to 
follow  the  publication  of  CrcmwtU.  Of  all  departments  of 
fiterature,  poet<y  proper  ^ras  worst  represented  during  this 
period,  Aodri  Ch6aier  waa  silenced  at  its  opening  by  the 
guillotine.  Le  Bnm  and  Dehlle,  favoured  by  an  extraordinary 
V>ngevi(y,  continued  to  be  admired  and  followed.  It  was  the 
palmy  tfane  of  descriptive  poetry.  Louis,  marqVis  de  Fontanes 
(1757-X831,  who  deserves  rather  more  special  notice  as  a  crHic 
and  an  official  patron  of  literature),  Castel^  Boisjolin,  Esmenard, 
Berchoux,  Ricard,  Martin,  Gudin,  Counaud,  are  names  wbif  h 
ddefly  survive  as  those  of  the  authots  of  scattered  attempts  to 
turn  the  Encyclopaedia  into  verse.  Charies  Jnlien  de  ChteedoUC 
(1769-1833)  owes  bis  reputation  rather  to  amiability,  and  to  his 
association  with  men  eminent  in  different  ways,  such  as  Rivarol 
and  Joubert,  than  to  any  ^eal  power.  He  haa  been  retarded  ae 
a  precursor  of  Lamartine;  but  the  resemblance  is  .chiefly  on 
Lamartine's  weakest  side;  and  the  stress  laid  on  him  recently, 
as  on  Lamaitine  himself  and  even  on  Cb6nier,  is  part  of  a  passing 
reaction  against  the  school  of  Dugo.  Even  more  ambitiously. 
Luce  de  Lancival,  Campenon,  Dumesnil  and  Parseval  de  Grande 
Maison  endeavoured  to  write  epics^  and  succeeded  mtfaer  worse 
than  the  Chapelalds  mnd  Desmaiets  of  the  iTtfa  century.  The 
tharacteristic  of  aU  this  poetry  was  the  description  of  everything 
in  metaphor  and  paraphrase,  and  the  careful  avddance  oif  any- 
thing like  directness  of  expresmon;  and  the  historians  of  the 
Romantic  movement  have  collected  many  instances  of  this 
absurdity.  Lamartine  will  be  more  properiy  noticed  in  the  next 
division.  But  about  the  same  time  as  Lamartine,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  period,  there  appeared  a  poet  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  important  echoof  Malherbe.  TMs  was 
Casimir  Delavigne  (i  793-r843),  the  author  of  Lts  MessinUmnes^ 
a  writer  of  very  great  talent,  and,  according  to  the  measure 
of  J.  B.  Rousseau  and  Lebmn,  no  mean  poet.  It  is  usual  to 
reckon  Delavigne  as  transitionary  between  the  two  schools,  but 
In  strictness  he  must  be  counted  with  the  classicists.-  Dramatic 
poetry  exhibited  somewhat  similar  diaracteristks.  The  system 
of  tragedy  writing  had  become  purely  mechanical,  «nd  every 
act,  almost  every  scene  and  sitiiation,  bad  Its  regular  and  appro- 
priate business  and  language,  the  former  of  n^ich  the  poet  was 
not  supposed  to  alter  at  idl,  and  the  latter  only  very  slightly. 
Poinainet,  La  Harpe,  M.  J.  Chanter,  Raynooard,  dejouy,  Briffaut, 
Baour-Lomrian,  all  wrote  in  this  style.  Of  these  Cfa6nler  (r764- 
x8i  i)  had  some  of  the  vigour  of  his  brother  Andr^  from  whom 
he  was  distinguished  by  more  popuUur  political  principles  and 
better  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  Jean  Francois  Duds  ( 1735^ 
i8i6),  who  passes  with  Englishmen  as  a  feeble  redticer  of  Shake* 
speare  to  ctossical  rules,  passed  with  his  contempoimrtcs  as  an 
introducer  into  French  poetry  of  strange  and  revolitloiiary 
iftovdtjes.    CoiakAf,  on  Che  other  hand)  fared  better,  as  indeed 


it  had  always  laved.  Fabre  d'figlacnttne  (1755-1794)  (jthe 
companion  in  death  of  Danton),  OoiSixn  d'HarlevilleCi  755-1806)* 
Francois  G.  J.  S.  Andrieux  (1759-1833),  Picard,  Alexandre 
Duval,  and  N6pomuc£ne  Lemercier  (1771-1840)  (the  most 
vigorous  of  all  as  a  poet  and  a  critic  of  mark)  were  thit  comic 
authors  of  the  period,  and  their  works  have  not  suffered  the. 
complete  eclipse  of  the  contemporary  tragedies  which  in  part 
they  also  wrote^  If  not  exactly  worthy  successors  of  MoUire, 
they  are  at  any  rate  not  unworthy  children  of  BcaumarchaiSii 
In  romance  writing  there  is  again,  until  we  come  to  Madame  de 
Statt,  a  great  want  of  originality  and  even  of  excellence  ii^ 
workmandiip.  The  works  of  Madame  de  Cenlis  (1746-1830). 
exhibit  the  tendencies  <^  the  i8th  century  to  platitude  and 
iMble  sentiment  at  their  worst.  Madame  Cottia  Ci 7  70-1807), 
Madame  de  Souxa  (i76x'-i836),  and  Madame  de  Krudener, 
exhibited  some  of  the  qualities  of  Madame  de  Lafayette  and 
mpreof  thoseof  Madame deGenlis.  Joseph  Fij^v^  (i  767-1839), 
in  Lt  Dot  de  SmeUeukd  other  works,  showed  some  power  over  ih^ 
domestic  story;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  ia 
point  of  originality  of  the  tinie  was  Xavier  de  Maistre's  (1763- 
1851)  Voyage  amUmr  de  ma'  chcmhrct  an  attempt  in  quite  a 
new  style,  which  has  been  happily  followed  up  by  other  writers. 
Turning  to  history  we  find  comparatively  little  written  at  this 
period.  Indeed,  until  quite  its  doae/men  were  too  much  occupied 
in  making  histo^  to  have4iine  to  write  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  body  of  memoir  wxfters,  espedally  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  period,  and  some  great  names  appear  even  in  history 
proper.  Many  of  Siamondi's  (^773-1 84a)  best  works  w»;e 
produced  during  the  empire.  A.  G.  P«  Brugiire,  baron  do 
Baeante  (1782--1866),  though  his  best-known  works  date  much 
later,  belongs  partially  to  thb  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  phUoeophical  writing,  e^>eciaUy  in  what  we  may 
call  applied  philosophy,  was  considerable.  The  sensationalist 
viewjs  of  Condillac  were  first  continued  as  by  Destutt  de  Tracy 
(1754-1836)  and  Laromigui^  (175^1837)  and  subsequently 
opposed,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  rel^ous  and  spiritnalisl 
revival,  partly  of  the  influence  of  foreign  schools  of  thought, 
especially  the  German  and  the  Scotch.  The  chief  phikMOpUcal 
writers  from  this  latter  point  of  view  were  Pierre  Paul  Royei; 
CoUard  (1763-1845),  F.  P.  G.  Maine  de  Biran  (i776-i8i4>» 
and  Thtodore  Simon  Jouffioy  (i  79^x843).  Their  influence  om 
literature,  however,  was  altogether  inferior  to  thai  qf  the  ro^ 
actionist  school,  of  whom  Louis  Gabriel,  vjcomte  de  Bonald 
(1754-1640),  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  <i753'-i8ai)  were  the  greai^ 
leaders.  These  latter  were  strongly  political  in  their  tendendes^ 
and  poUtiod  philosophy  rtedved,  as  was  natural,  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  time.  In  conUnqation  of  the  work  of. 
the  Philosophes,  the  most  remarkable  writer  was  Coastantiq 
Francois  Chasseboeuf,  oomte  de  Volney  (1757-1890),  whosa 
Ruines  are  generally  known.  On  the  other  hand,  others  belong 
ing  to  that  school,  such  as  Necker  and  MoreUet,  wrote  from  tha 
moderate  point  of  view  against  revolutionary  excesses.  Of 
the  reactionists  Boiydd  is  extremely  royalist,  and  carries  out  in 
his  Ugislatious  primitives  somewhat  the  same  patriarchal  and 
absolutist  theories  as  our  own  Filmer,  but  with  infinitdy  greatec 
genius.  As  Bonald  is  royalist  and  aristocratic,  so  m^jll^ 
Maistre  Is  the  advocate  of  a  theocracy  pure  and 
simple,  with  the  pope  for  its  earthly  head,  and  a  vigorous  despot* 
ism  for  its  system  of  govemsaent.  Fiene  Simon  Ballancho 
(1776-1847),  often  mentioned,  in  the  literary  memoirs  of  his 
time,  wrote  anwng  other  things  Btsait  de  paUng4niti£  tociaki 
good  in  style  but  vague  in  substance.  Of  theology  proper  thers 
is  almost  necessarily  littie  or  nothing,  the  dcxgy  being  in  thv 
earUer  period  proscribed,  in  the  latter  pait  kept  in  a  strictand 
somewhatdlscrediublesubjectionbytheEmpire.  Inmoraliatng 
literature  there  is  one  work  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  whidN 
though  not  published  till  long  afterwards,  belongs  in  point  of 
composition  to  this  period.  This  is  the  Pemtes  of  Joseplr 
Joubert  {l^$^^%a^^)s  the  most  illnstrious  successor  jo^^^^ 
of  Pascal  and  Van  venargues,  and  to  be  ranked  perhaps 
above  both  in  the  liUrary  finish  of  his  mazhns,.  and  certainly 
above  Vanvenafgnsa  in  Ihe  breadth  anddeptbof  Ihoughtwhidl 
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they  exhibit.  In  pure  Htenry  criticism  mors  puticiiUtly» 
Joubert,  though  exhibiting  some  inconsistencies  due  to  his  time, 
is  astonishingly  penetrating  and  suggestive.  Of  science  and 
erudition  the  time  was  fruitful.  At  tin  early  period  of  it  appeared 
the  remarkable  work  of  Pierre  Cabanis(i757-x8o8),the  Rapports 
du  physique  et  iu  morale  ie  Vhomme^  a  work  in  which  physiology 
is  treated  from  the  extreme  materialist  point  of  view  but  with 
all  the  livdiness  and  literary  excellence  A  the  Philosophe  move- 
ment at  its  best.  Another  physiological  work  of  great  merit 
at  this  period  was  the  Traili  de  la  vie  ei  de  la  mort  of  Bichat, 
and  the  example  set  by  these  works  was  widely  followed;  while 
in  other  branches  of  science  Laplace,  Lagnnge,HaQy,Berthollet, 
ftc,  produced  contributions  of  the  highest  value.  From  the 
litersfy  point  of  view,  however,  the  chief  interest  of  this  time 
is  centred  in  two  individual  names,  those  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  de  StaST,  and  in  three  literary  developments  of  a  mora 
or  less  novel  character,  which  were  all  of  the  highest  importance 
in  shaping  the  course  which  French  Uterature  has  taken  since 
1814.  One  of  these  developments  was  the  reactionary  movement 
of  Mai^tre  and  Bonald,  which  in  its  turn  Urgely  influenced 
Chateaubriand,  then  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  and  was 
later  represented  in  French  literature  in  different  guises,  chiefly 
by  Lonis  Veuillot  (1815-1883)  and  Mgr  Dupanloup(  1802-1878). 
The  second  and  third,  closely  connected,  were  the  inmiense 
advances  made  by  parliamentary  doquence  and  by  political 
writing;  the  latter  of  which,  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Louis  Courier 
(i775-i825),contrfbuted  for  the  first  time  an  undoubted  master^ 
piece  to  French  Uterature.  The  influence  of  the  two  combined 
has  Since'  raised  journalism  to  even  a  greater  pitch  of  power  in 
Franee  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in  the  development  of 
these  new  openings  for  literature,  and  in  the  cast  and  complexion 
which  they  gave  to  its  matter,  that  the  real  literary  importance 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  consists;  just  as  it  is  in  the  new 
elements  which  they  supplied  for  the  treatment  of  such  subjects 
that  the  litersry  value  of  the  authors  of  Reni  and  De  PAUemagpe 
mainly  lies.  We  have  alreadyattuded  to  some  of  the  beginnings 
of  periodical  and  journalistic  fetters  in  France.  For  some  time, 
£b  the  hands  of  Bayfe,  Basnage,  Des  Maiaffsux,  Jurieu,  Lederc, 
periodical  literature  consisted  mainly  of  a  series,  mote  or  less 
disconnected,  of  pamphlets,  with  occasional  extracts  from 
forthcoming  works,  critical  adeenaria  and  the  like.  Of  a  more 
regular  kind  were  the  often-mentkmed  Journal  de  Trtooux  and 
Mercure  de  Prance^  and  later  the  Annie  UtUraire  of  Fr6ron  and 
the  like.  The  Correspondance  of  Grimm  also,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  bore  oonsideiafale  lesemblaiKe  to  a  modem  monthly  review, 
though  it  was  addressed  to  a  very  few  persons.  Of  political 
news  there  was,  under  a  despotism,  naturally  very  little.  1780, 
however,  saw  a  vast  change  in  this  respect.  An  enormous 
efflorescence  of  periodical  literature  at  once  took  place,  aiul  a 
few  of  the  numerous  journals  founded  in  that  year  or  soon  after- 
wards survived  for  a  considerable  time.  A  whole  class  of  authors 
arose  who  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  journalists,  while 
many  wxiteis  distinguished  for  more  soUd  contributions  to  litera- 
ture took  part  in  the  movement,  and  not  a  few  active  politicians 
contributed.  Thus  to  the  original  staff  of  the  ifomkMr,  or,  as 
it  was  at  first  called,  la  CaaeUe  Nationale,  La  Haipe,  Lacretelle, 
Andrieux,  Dominique  Jofiq;>h  Garat  (1749-1833)  and  Pierre 
Ginguen£  (1748-1826)  were  attached.  Among  the  writers  of 
tht  Joumaldt  Paris  Andr^  Cbteier  had  been  ranked.  Fontanes 
eontributed  to  many  royalist  and  moderate  journals.  Guixot 
and  Morellet,  representatives  icspectivcly  of  the  19th  and  tha 
t8th  century,  shared  in  the  NomeUes  poUtiqueSj  while  Bertin» 
Fiev6e  and  J.  L.  Geoffroy  (1743*1814),  a  critic  of  peculiar 
acerbity,  contributed  to  the  Jonrmd  de  I'empire,  afterwards 
turned  into  the  still  existing  Journal  des  dibats.  With  Goofboy, 
Francois  Bteoit  Hoffman  (1760-1828),  Jean  F.  J.  Dussault 
(1764^x824)  >ad  Charles  F.  Dorimond,  abb6  de  FdeU  (1765- 
1850),  constituted  a  quartet  of  critics  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
**  the  Dibais  four,"  though  they  were  by  no  means  aU  friends. 
Of  active  politicians  Marat(I,'i4/w<  dupmple),liinbetM{C0urrier 
de  Provenee),  Bardr«  (Journal  des  dibats  et  des  dicrets),  Brissot 
iPakioieJ^ansais),  B6bert  {Pin  Dmekatm),  Robespiene  (D^mh 


seMr/lela,consiUuUon)t  tfndTaUksi  (LaSenlMU)  were  the  most 
remarkable  who  had  an  intimate  conneiion  with  journalism* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  the  journalist  pure  and  simpit 
is  Camille  Pesmoulins(t759-x794),  oneof  the  most  brillisnt,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  of  the  short-lived  celebrities -of  the  tinMl* 
Of  the  same  class  were  PeUetjer,  Durozoir,  Loustalot,  RpyoiL 
As  the  immediate  daily  interest  in  p<^tics  drooped,  there  were 
formed  periodicals  of  a  partly  political  and  partly  literary 
character.    Such  had  been  the  dicade  pkUosophiquet  which 
counted  Cabanis,Ch6nier,  and  De  Tracy  among  its  contributon, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Revue  frauQaise  at  a  later  period, 
which  was  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  Revue  deS  deux  momdes. 
On  the  other  hand,  pkrliamentary  eloquence  was  even  more 
important  than  journalism  during  the  eariy  period  cl  die  Itevolu- 
tion.  Mirabeau  naturally  stands  at  the  bead  of  orators  of  this 
dass,  and  next  to  him  may  be  ranked  the  well-known  names  of 
Malouet  and  Meunier  among  constitutionalists;  of  Robespierrei 
Marat  and  Danton,  the  triumvirs  of  the  Mountain;  of  Maury, 
Cazalds  and  the  vicomte  de.  Mirabeau,  among  the  royalists; 
and  above  all  of  the  Girondist  speakers  Bamave,  Vergniaud, 
and  Lanjuinais.    The  last  named  survived  to  take  part  in  the 
revival  ol  parliamentary  discussion  after  the  Restoration.    But 
the  permanent  cooiributions  to  French  literature  of  this  period 
of  voluminous  eloquence  are,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
by  no  nteans  large.    The  union  of  the  journalist  and  the  parlia-* 
mentary  spirit  produced,  however,  in  Paul  Louis  Courier  « 
master  of  styk.    Courier  spent  the  greater  part  of      comkt, 
his  life,  tragiodly  cut  short,  in  translating  the  classics 
and  studying  the  older  writers  of  France,  in  which  study  he 
learnt  thoroughly  to  despise  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the*  t8th 
century.  It  was  not  till  he  was  past  forty  that  he  took  to  political 
writing,  and  the  style  of  his  pamphlets,  and  their  wonderful 
iffoiv  and  vigour,  at  Mice  placed  them  on  (be  level  of  the  very 
best  things  of  the  kind.  Along  with  Courier  should  be  mentioned 
Benjamin  Constant  X1767-X830),  who,  though  partly  a  romance 
iviter  and  partly  a  philosophical  author,  was  mainly  a  politiciaa 
aod  an  orator,  besUles  being  fertile  in  articles  and  pamphlets. 
I*amennais,  like  Lamartine,  will  best  be  dealt  with  later'  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Btoinger;  but  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
de  StaSl  must  be  noticed  here.    The  former  represents,  in  thf 
influence  which  changed  the  literature  of  the  i8th  century  into 
the  literature  of  the  19th,  the  vague  spirit  of  unrest  and  "  Welt* 
schmen,"  the  affection  for  the  picturesque  qualities  of  nature^ 
the  celi^us  spirit  occasionally  turning  into  mysticism,  sad  th« 
reqiect,  stu:e  to  become  more  and  more  definite  and  appredativoi 
for  antiquity.    He  gives  in  short  the  romantic  and  conservativf 
element.    Madame  de  StsM  (1766-1817)  on  the  other 
hand,  as  t>ecame  a  daughter  of  Necker,  retained  a 
greatdeal  of  the  Philosophe  characterandthe traditions 
of  the  18th  oenturyf  especially  iU  liberalism,  its  semibiliU,  and 
its  thirst  for  general  information;  to  which,  however,  she 
added  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  a  readiness  to  introduce  into 
France  the  literary  and  social,  aa  well  as  the  political  and  philo^ 
sophical,peculiaritiesofother  countries  to  which  the  i8th  century^ 
in  Fiance  at  least,had  been  a  stranger,  and  which  Chateaubdan4 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  excursions  into  English  titentuie, 
had  been  very  far  from  feeling.    She  therefore  contributed  to 
the  positive  and  liberal  side  of  the  future  movement.    The 
absolute  literary  importance  of  the  two  was  very  different.; 
Madame  de  Staiil's  early  writia^i  were  of  the  critical  kind, 
half  aesthetic  half  ethical  of  which  the  x8th  century  had  been 
fond,  and  which  their  titles,  Lettres  sw  JJ.Rousseau^  De  riniht- 
ence  des  passions,  De  la  UUtrnture  consid4rSe  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  les  institutions  socials^  sufficiently  show*    Her  romances, 
Delpkhte  and  Corinne,  had  immense  literary  influence  at  the  time. 
Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  De  VAUemagnet  which  practically 
opened  up  to  the  rising  generationin  France  the  till  thenunknowa 
treasures  of  literature  and  philoeophy,  which  during 
the  most  glorious  half  centuiy  of  her  literary  history 
Germany  had,  sometimes  on  hints  taken  from  Francis 
herself,  been  accumulating.  The  literary  importance  of  Chateau* 
bciand  (i768r*i348j  is  far  9mm,  vhUe  his  literary  influeaos 
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can  Imrdty  be  ettggvtmted  CbatMiiWitiid'ft  Utiftuy  Esther 
RouHoau,  and  his  voysge  to  America  helped  to  devdop  the  seeds 
which  Rouitfeatt  had  sewn.  la  XmU  and  ether  works  ol  the 
Same  kind,  the  natvraBsm  of  Houaseau  received  a  still  further 
development.  Bvt  it  was  otf  t  in  mere  naturalism  that  Chateau- 
briand was  to  ftnd  his  most  fertile  and  most  succcssf nl  theme. 
It  wss,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Christianity  as 
an  inspiring  force  in  literature.  The  i8lk  century  had  used 
against  reHgion  the  method  of  rivfiode;  Chateaid>riand,  by 
genius  rather  than  by  reasoning,  set  up  against  this'ttethod  that 
of  poetry  and  romance.  "  Christianity,"  says  he,  almost  in 
So  many  words,  ^  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  religions,  the  most 
attrsctive,  the  most  fertile  in  literary,  artbti<!  and  sodal  results." 
Tbb  theme  he  devdops  with  tihe  most  splendid  language,  and 
with  every  conceivable  advantage  of  style,  in  the  GStrie  du 
Ckristiamsme  and  the  Martyrs,  The  ^lendour  of  imagination, 
the  summonings  of  history  and  literature  to  supply  effective  and 
touching  iHuatrations,  analogfes  and  incidents,  the  rich  colouring 
so  different  from  tbe  peculiariy  dMMtonous  and  grey  tones  of ' 
the  mssters  of  the  rSth  century,  and  the  fervid  admiration  for 
nature  which  were  Chateaubriand's  main  attractions  and  chat-' 
acteriatks,  could  not  fafl  to  have  an  enormous  literary  influebce. 
Indeed  he  has  been  acclaimed,  with  more  reason  than  is  usually 
found  in  sudi  acclamations,  as  the  founder  of  comparative  and 
imaginative  literary  criticism  in  Fiance  if  not  in  Europe.  The 
Romantic  school  a^oowledged,.  and  with  justice,  its  direct 
iudebt^ness  to  him. 

LUerahire  since  i^jo^— In  deaMng  with  the  last  period  of  the 
history  of  French  literature  and  that  which  was  Introduced  by 
the  litttary  revolution  of  1830  and  has  continued,  in  phsbes  of 
«tAf  partial  change,  to  the  present  day,  a  slight  alteration  of 
treatment  is  requbite.  The  subdivisions  of  literaturehavelatdy 
become  so  mimereus,  and  the  contributions  to  each  have  leaehed 
such  an  immense  volume,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
cursory  notice,  or  indeed  idlusion,  to  most  of  them.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  the  purely  literary  characteristics  of  this 
period,  though  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable,  are  confined 
to  a  few  brandies  of  literature.  The  character  of  the  i^th 
century  in  France  has  hitherto  been  at  least  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  any  previous  period.  In  the  middle  ages  men  of  letters 
fbllowed  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  certain  literary  forms 
for  long  centuries.  The  ehanson  dc  geste,  the  Arthurian  legend, 
the  roman  d'  aventure,  the  fabliau,  the  allegorical  poem;  the 
fougb  dramatic  Jeu,  mystery  and  farce,  served  successivdy  as 
moulds  into  which  the  thought  and  writing  impulse  of  genera- 
tions of  authors  were  successively  cast,  often  with  little  attention 
to  the  suitability  of  form  and  subject.  The  end  of  the  xsth 
century,  and  stiB  more  the  i6th,  owing  to  the  vast  extension 
of  thought  and  knowledge  then  introduced,  fitMilly  broke  up  the 
old  forms,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  treating  each  subject 
In  a  manner  more  or  less  appropriate  to  it,  and  whether  appro- 
priate or  not,  freely  select^  by  the  author.  At  the  satne  time 
ft  vast  but  somewhat  indiscriminate  addition  was  made  to  the 
actual  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
witnessed  a  process  of  restriction  once  more  to  certain  fMins 
and  strict  imitation  of  predecessors,  combined  w<th  attention 
to  purely  arbitrary  rules,  the  cramping  and  impoverishingeffect 
of  this  (in  Ftodon's  words)  being  counteriMihmeed  partly  by 
the  efforts  of  individual  genius,  and  stiD  more  by  the  constant 
and  steady  enlargement  of  the  range  of  thought,  the  thoiee  of 
subjects,  and  the  familiarity  with  other  literature,  both  df  the 
ancient  and  modem  world.  The  literary  work  of'tlie  19th 
centuryund  of  the  great  Romanticmovement  which  began  in  its 
second  quarter  was  to  repeat  on  a  far  larger  scale  the  work  of  the 
16th,  to  break  up  and  discard  such  Mterary  forms  as  had  become 
wseless  or  hopelessly  stiff,  to  give  strength,  suppleness  and 
variety  to  such  as  wetie  retained,  to  invent  new  ones  where 
necessary,  to  enrich  the  language  by  fimportations^  hiventloM 
and  revivals,and,  above  all,  to  bring  into  prominence  the  pi4ndple 
of  individualism.  Authors  and  even  books,  rather  than  groups 
and  kinds,  demand  principal  attention. 

The  result  of  this  revolution  is  natuMlly  most  teasattablsia 


thaMte4tMnffa^theiaBdMddc|Mt8lnHlitnildstoiy.  Poetry,, 
not  dramatic,  has  been  revivM;  prose  romance  and  Utanry  - 
critidsm  have  been  brought  to  a  perfectioB  peevioualy  unknown; 
and  history  has  produced  worics  mote  various^  if  not  moieiemark- 
able,  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  the  language;    Of  all  these 
branches  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  tw  give  s<mie  detailed 
account.    But  the  services  done  to  the  language  were  not  limited 
to  the  strictly  literary  branches  of  Mtetature.    Modem  French* 
i|  it  lacks,  as  it  probably  does  lack,  the  statuesque  pradaion  and 
elegance  of  prose  style  to  which  bctitfecn  1650  and  x8oo  all  dse 
was  uorificed,  has  become  a  mtach  sabse  saitaWe  ifBStrument 
for  the  accurate  and  oopisua  treatment  of  ponkive  and  ooncreto 
subjects^    These  subjedn  have  accordingly  been  treated  in  an 
abundanoe  corresponding  to  that  mattilrstedAa  other  ooontrics,  ^ 
though  the  Uterary  importance  of  the  treatment  has  perhaps 
proportionately  dedined.    We  cannot  even,  attempt  t6  indicate  > 
the  innumerable  directions  of  scientific  study  <which  tins  copious 
industry  has  taken,  and  must  confine  oussdves  to  those  whidi, 
coBM  more  immediately  under  the  headings  pmvioUaly  ad»pted» 
In  philosophy  proper  Francei,  like  other  natkna,  has  been  more  ■ 
remarkable  for  attention  to  the  h^torkd  ^ide  of  the  matter  * 
than  for  the  production  of  new  systems;  aiMl  the  prindpalj 
exception  among  her  phttnsophiral  writers,Auguste  Comte(  1 79^  - 
X857),  besides  inclining,  as  far  as  hi*  matter  went  to  the  political' 
and  scientific  rather  than  to  the  purdy  philosophical  side  (which : 
indeed  he  regarded  as  antiquated),  was  not  very  remarkable . 
merdy  as  a  man  of  letters.    Victor  Constn  (1793^867),  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  and  for  a  tim6  > 
regarded  s»  something  of  a  philosophical  apostle  pnaching. 
"  edectidsm,"  bAoofe  himself  latterly  to  bio^apbical  and  other 
miscdiaaeous  writing,  espedally  onthe  fanaous  French  ladies  of 
the  tTth  century,  and  Is  ISkdy  to  be  ressembered  chiefly  in  this 
department,  thou^  not  to  be  forgotten  in  that  of  philosophical 
history  and  crttidsm.    The  same  curious  declension  was  observ- 
able in  the  mucb^roaitger  Hippofyte  AddlpheTaine  (i8a8>x893), 
who,  beginning  with  phflosophical  studies,  and  always  malntaiiH 
iaga  strongtirMtuiuof  philonpfalcal  determinism,  a{^>lied  himadf . 
later,  first  tp  Mterary  history  and  criticism  in  his  famous  flsstotre 
de  la  iUtifalsif^  om^iaita  (1864),  and  then  to  history  proper  in 
his  stiH  more  famous  and  far  more  solidly  based  Oriffnss  de  la 
Ftgme  tontmnforoine  (1876).  To  him,  however,  we  must  recur 
under  the  head  of  literary  critidsm.    And  not  dissimilar 
phenotttna,  not  so  muoh  of  inconstancy  to  philosophy  as  of  a . 
tendency  tewasds  the  applied  rather  than  the  pure  branches  of 
the  subject,  are  noticeable  in  Edgar  Quinet  (1803-1875),  in 
Charles  de  R^ihusat  '(i79?-r87s)>  and  in  Ernest  Renah  (rSaa- 
1899),  the  first  of  whom  began  by  translating  Herder  while  the 
second  and  third  devoted  themsdves  early  to  scholasdc  philo^ 
sephv,  do  R^Hsat  dealing  with  Abdard  (1845)  ^nd  Anselm 
(1850),  Renan  with  Avenoes  (1852).    More  single-minded 
devodon  taat  least  the  historical  side  was  shown  by  Jean. 
FhHibert  Damlron  (1794*^863),  -who  published  in  1843  a  Comts  > 
d$  fkUostpkie  and  many  minor  works  at  different  times;  bat 
the  inconstancy  recurs  in  Jules  Simon  (i8i4-r896),  who,  in  the; 
earner  part  of  his  life  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  a  writer  of 
authority  on  the  Greek  philosophers  (especially  in  Hittvin  de- 
I*  terie  d*  AUxandrie,  i844-r845),  began  bdore  long  to  take  an 
active  and,  towards  the  dose  of  bis  life-work,  all  but  a  foremost 
part  in  politics.    In  theology  the  chid  name  of  great  littrat/ 
eminence  in  the  earlier  part  oi  the  century  is  that  of  Lamenaais,  • 
of  wtkom  more  presently,  in  the  later,  that  of  Renan  agaliL 
But  Charles  Forbes  de  Montalembert  (x8io»^x87o),  aukistteian 
with  a  strong  theological  tendency,  deserves  notice;  aadamdng' 
eccledastics  who  have  been  orators  and  writeri  the  pdre'  Jean 
Baptiste  Henri  Laoordaire  (x8o3-i86x),  a  pupil  of  Lilmemiais 
who  returned  to  orthodoxy  btit  always  kept  to  the  liberal  sidep 
the  pdre  Cdestin  Joseph  F^lix  (18x0^891),  a  Jesuit  teadu^  and 
preacher  <^  eminoioe;  and  the  pire  Didon  (x84o»t9oo),  a  very 
popidar  preacher  and  writer  who,  thoiigfa  tboroughty  orthodox, 
did  not  escape  collision  with  bis  siiperiors.    On  the  frofeskant 
side  Atbanase  Coquerel  (x83^*x875)  b  the  most  remaikable 
name.  Recently  Paul  SabatJer(b.  185^  has  dispbyed,  espedally 
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iB  dcsHlig  vtilr'SaisC  Pnlnii;  of  AaSsa,  inde& power  Of  titetsuy 
al<l  rel%idV8  sympKUhy  andm  style  somewkat  modelled  on  that 
of  R^nan,  but  less  unctuous  and  effeminate.  These  are  strong 
pfaikMophkal  tendencies,  and  at  kast  a  revolt  against  the  re- 
ligloas  as  mtH  as  philosbphical  ideas  of  the  £nc3rclop6disu«  Uk 
tM  P4H9ie9  of  Joubert;  while  the  hybrid  positioa  characteristic 
of  tlM  X9tb  century  is  particulbiiy  noticeabiein  £tienne  Pirert  de 
S^nancour  (i  770-1 846),  whose  prind|Ml  work,  OberwianH  (1804)1 
hhd  an  ectvaocdinary  influence  on  its  own  abd  thenextgenexation 
in tbedirectioii of mebnrholy moralizing.  Tbistonewasnotably 
taken  up  towards  the  other  end  of  the  century  by  Amid  {q.t.), 
who,  however,  does  not  strictly  bdbng  to  Ptmoh  Uterature: 
while  in  Xim£nte  Doudon  (1800-187  3)»  author  of  Milamges  et 
UUres  posthumous^'  pobKsbed,  "we  find  more  of  a  return  to  the 
attitude  of  Jouben*r-litetaiy  criticism  occupying  a  very  large 
part  of  his  reflections.  Political  philosophy  and  its  kindred 
sdencps  have  naturally  received  a  laxgo  share  of  attention. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  a^great  develop* 
ment  of  socialist  «id  ^dftil  theoriaing  on  politics,  with  which 
the  names  of  Claude  Henri,  oomte  de  Saint^^imoo  {iy6o-'iSi»s)^ 
Charles  Fourier  (177S-1837),  fitienne  Cahel  (1788-1856),  and 
others  are  connected.  As  political  ecenomista  Frederic  Bastiat 
(r8oi>i85o)«  L.  G.  U  Guilhaud  deLavergne  (1809-1880),  Louis 
Auguste  Blanqai(i8o5**i88i), and  Michel  Chevalier  (1806-1879) 
may  be  noticed.  In-^eads  de  Tocquerville  (i8o5-<859)  Franco 
produced  a  pqUtical  observer  of  a  remarkably  acute,  moderate 
and'reflective  character,  and  Annand  Carrel  ( 1800-^36),  whose, 
lile  uras  cut  short  in  a  dud,  was  a  real  msn  ol  letters,  as  weU  as 
a.  brilliant  journalist  and  an  honest  if  rather  vic^nl  parity 
politioian.  The  name  of  Jean  Louis  Et^tec  Lerminier  (1805^ 
1857)  is  of  wide  repute  for  legsl  and  constitutional  writings,  and- 
thatof  Henri,  barondeJ«mtni<i7794'x8tf9)  isstiUnorscdSbrated. 
a^  a  initttary  historian;  while  that x>f  FeantpoisLenormaAl  (1839- 
2883)  holdsa  not  rilsmmilar  position  in  archeology.  With  the 
pttUkatlonsdevoted  to  physicaUcieaoe  pioper  wetdo  notattentpt 
to  meddle.  Philology,  however,  demands  a  brief  notice.  In 
dtiinri  studies  France  has  till  reoeatly  l^ucdly  maintained  the 
portion  which  might  be  expected  of  the-  country  of  Scaiiger 
and  Casaiibon.  She-has,  however,  produced  some  oonriderable 
Orientalists,  sudi  as  Champollion  the  younger,  Bumouf ,  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  andSunidas Juliette  The  f oundationof  Romance  philo^ 
logy  was  due,  indeed,  to  the  ioreignen  V^blf  and  Diiz.  .  But 
early  in  the  century  the  ouriesityns  t^  the  «lder.UieralurO(Of 
Fanes  cnated  hy  fiarbasan,.Ticssan  and  otheo  continued  to 
extend.  Dominique  Martin  M^n  (1748^1339)  published  many 
unpriated  fabliaux,  gave  the  whole  of  the  French  Benarl  <yde, 
with  the  exception  of  Rtnart  U  amtrefait^  sad  edited  th«  Raman 
d&  la  9ose,  Chvles  Claude  Faurid  (1779-1844)  and  Francois 
RayaoUard  (1761*1836)  dealt  elaboratdy  with  Provencal 
poetry  as  weQ  as  p^ally  with  that  of  the  treuv^res;  and  the 
lattet  produced  his  comprehensive  Ltxique  romam.  These 
examples  were,  followed  by  many  other  writers,  who  ndOted 
maduscript  works  and  commented  on  them,*  dtways  with  seal 
And  sometimes  with,  discretion.  ForemoM  among  these  must 
be  mentioned  PaulinParis  (1800-1881)  who  for  filty  yean  served 
the  cause  of  idd  French  literature  with, untiring  energy,  great 
literary  taste,  and  a  pleasant  and  facile  pen.  Ifisselcotionsfrom 
nanuscrqjts,  his  Romaauero  fronfois,  his  editions  of  Carin  U 
Ipher^H  and  Bertt  aus  grans  pHs^  and  his  .Rosmm  is  la  table 
rinide  may  especially  be  menti<med«  &)0n,t0O»tb^  Benedictine 
HiMaire  iiitirai^e,  so  bog  intecrupted»  *!»»  is^umed  under  M. 
Faris's  general  inana0eroent,  nnd  hss  pmcesdsd  B^riy  to  tho 
cwiof  the  14th  century.  Amongtila  Cnfitsma-M^  Paris's  di»- 
sert^ttons  on  the  laur  dKtsssMr  isfsitot  and  the  early  song 
writers,  M.  Victoc  le  Clero's  on  tile^AfMii%jind  M.  Littr6's 
on  the  nntaisd'avenimtt  may  be  t»srislly  'noticed.  For  some 
time  indeed  the  i^ork  of  French  editors  was  chargasble  with  a 
c^ainl4ckofcfitioalandphikiQgicdaGCurafiy»  Thisirtpiroadi, 
hsa^evcr,  'Vi4M  wiped  ofi,tbyjthe  efforts  ^ol  s..hand  of  .yonngeir 
scholai^,  chiefly  pupilsof  the  ficoiedesChactcs*  withliM.GMton 
Paris  (i8s9->9o^  sad  Paul  Meyesat  their  |»ead<  Of  M.  Paris 
in  pacticulnr  it  mny.bc  asid  that  nosdmUf  te  Ihentthjoct  has  over 


!combine<l  litecary  and  UngnisUc  competence  more  adpural^y. 
TheSoci^6desAnciensTextesFrancais  was  formedfoc  the  purpose 
of  publishing  scholarly  editions  of  inedited  works,  and  a  lexicon 
of  the  older  tongue  by  M.  Godefrqyat  last  8iv)plera^oted,  though 
not  quite  with  equal  accompUshment,  tl^  admirable  dictiona^. 
in  sduch  £nule  Littr£  (x8oi-i880t  st  the  cost  of  a  lifeVUJboor^ 
embodied  the  vhole  vocabulary  of  the  dassical  French  langui^e, 
Heanwhite  the  period  between  the  middle  ages  proper  and  the 
17th  century  has  not  lacked  its  share  of  this  nvivaX  <»  attention. 
To  the  literature  between  Villon  and  Regnier  especial  attention 
was  paid  by  the  early  Romantics,  and  Sainte-Beuve's  TabUau 
kuioripte  et  critique  de  la  poUie  ei  du  ihH^re  au  seiKiwte  sticU 
iras  one  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  school.  Since  the  appearance 
d  that  work  fn  x8a8  editions  with  critical  comments  of  the 
Uterature  of  this  period  ha^ne  constantly  multiplied,  aided  hy  the 
great  fancy  for  tastefully  produced  works  which  exists  among 
the  richct  dasses  in  France;  and  there  are  probably  now  few 
countrios  in  which  works  of  old  authors,  wbe  ther  in  cheap  reprints 
Off  in  tdUi^ns  de  lupte  can  be  more  readily  procured. 

Tk«  Romanlie  Uovement. — ^It  is  time,  however, to  return  to  the 
literary  revolution  itself,  and  its  more  purely  literary  results. 
At  the  a(xession  of  Charles  X.  France  possessed  three  jj^ 
writers,  and  perhaps  only  three,  of  already  remarkable  """-^"^ 
eminence,  if  we  except  Chateaubriand,  who  was  already  of  a 
past  generation.  The^  three  were  Pierre  Jean  de  B£rangcx 
(i78o-i8S7)>  Alphonss  dcliamartine  (1790-1869),  and  Huguet 
F6Udt6  Robert  Lamennais  (1782-1854).  The  first  belongs 
definftdy  Ui  manner,  despite  his  striking  originality  of  ntwnce, 
to  the  past,  lie  has  remnants  of  the  old  periphrases,  the  cumt 
brous  mythological  allusions,  the  poetical "  properties  "  of  French 
Verse.  He  has  also  t|ie  older  and  somewhat  narrow  lin^itatiooi 
of  a  French  .poet;  foreigners  are  for  him  mere  barbarians.  At 
the  same  time  his  extraordinary  lyrical  faculty,  his  excellent  wit) 
which  makes  him  a  descendant  of  Rabelais  and  La  Fontaine, 
and  his  occasional  touches  of  pathos  made  him  deserve  and 
obtain  something  more  than  successes  of  occasion.  Btrangeri 
moreover,  was  very  far  froin  i>eing  the  mere  improvisators 
which  those  who  ding  to  the  inspirationist  theory  of  poetry 
would  fain  see  in  him.  His  studies  in  style  and  composition  were 
persistent,  and  it  was  long  before  he  attained  the  firm  and  brilliant 
manner  which  distinguishes  him.  B£ranger*s  talent^  howeveft 
was  still  too  much  a  nutter  of  izulividual  genius  to  have  great 
literary  influence,  and  he  formed  no  school.  It  was  different 
with  Lamartine,  who  was,  neverthdeas,  like  B^anger, 
a  typical  Frenchman.  The  MidUations  and  the 
Harmonies  exhibit  a  remarkable  transition  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new.  In  going  direct  to  nature,  in  boiYOW* 
ing  from  her  striking  outlines,  vivid  and  coDtrasted  tints* 
htfmony  and  variety  of  sound,  the  new  poet  showed  himself 
an  innovator  of  the  best  class.  In  using  romantic  and  religions 
asaodations,«nd  expressing  them  in  affecting  language,  he  was 
the  Chateanbriand  of  verse.  But  with  all  this  he  retained  some 
of  the  vices  of  thedassical  schooL  His  versification,  harmonious 
as  it  is,  is  monotonous,  and  he  does  not  venture  into  the  bold 
Ijrrical  forms  which  true  poetry  loves.  He  hss  still  the  horror  of 
the  wtot  Pr0pr9\  he  is  always  spirituidizing  and  idealiring,  and 
his  style  and  thought  have  a  double  portion  of  the  feminine 
and  almost  flaccid  softness  which  had  come  to  pass  for  grace  in 
French.  Tbclsstof  the  trio,  Lamennais;  represents  an  altcfether 
bolder  and  rougher  genius^  Strongly  influenced  by 
the  Catholic  reaction,  Inmmnais  also  shows  the 
stiongest  possible  influence  of  the  revolutionaiy  spirit* 
His  earliest  wodt^  the  Essai  star  Vindiffrence  «a;  maki^e  df 
religioH  (1817  and  t&i8)  wsna  defence  of  the  church  on  curiously 
unecdcaiastical  linear  It  was  ^nitten  in  an  ardent  style,  full  of 
Ulustvationa^  and.extremdy  ambitious  in  character.  The  plan 
was  partly  criticaland  psjtly  ooos^fuctivcw  The  first  part  dis- 
posed of  the  iSth.cantnryf  the  secoad,, adopting  the  theory  of 
papal  absolutism  whidi  Joseph  de  Maistve  hsd  already  advocailed, 
proceeded  to  baseit  onasnpposed  universal  consent.  .The  after 
history  of  Lamennais  was  perhaps  not  an  unnatural  recoil  from 
this;  bnt  it  is  snfio^oi  beve  to  point  ont  that  in  his  jprpse^ 
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mpnMty^  aflenraids  dfevefeM  in  iht  A#o<iWftic  TtiraUi 
d'lm  trayaM  (1839)  aw  to  be  discftned  many  ol  UM.tendis^cic* 
«f  Ibe  Romaiilic  scUdo^  piftkulai|)f  ita  faardyaml  pictunsqua 
dMke  «C  Js^giiage^  msdabe  diadaiA  of  eMabllihed  aad  acQ^tod 
Mcthodawhidiitrpfofasad.  Tbasiga»o£  tharovoloUon  iUcU 
wcMv  at  «as<  oatntal,  fim  9v«&  in  periodical  Uffccatiwa>  Vo^ 
feudally  ^aiectatknul  of  CiaAeaitbtianid  umI  Uie  legltuniaU 
atdfead  a.  aort  of  aettbttio  aSeedon  ior  GoabiciaiBi  nnd  Wallci 
Scou  becaaie  one  o£  the  neat  iavotirita  autbon  in  France. 
Soon  was  aCartsd  the  periodtoiiXa  Mmsefmn0i99f  in  which  the 
naiKa  of  Hugo,  Vigny,  DeacfaBnipa  and  Madame  de  Oii»p}in 
appear*  Ahnoat  ail  the  ivriCeri  hi  thia  periodical  wete  eagev 
nyaKstav  and  lor  8ome.  time  the:  battle  waaatJU  i<mght  on -poli* 
tied  grauada.  ■  There  coidd,  heerever,  be  no  special  coanqdoa 
between  riirtiinl  drama  and  libei^Usa^  and-  the  libend  jpuvnali 
Um  Clohe,  with  no  Je»  a  pecson  the*  SajnteiBeuve  amoae  its 
tontxibaton^  dedared  defiaile  w«r  agtiaat  dassidiBai  in  the 
draaoa*  The  chief  '^  dasical  '*  ocgaaa  wcie  the  CmsHtutimmtit 
the  Jmttmal  iti  iSbokf  laad  after  %.  time  and  not  exclusively^ 
tlie  Steam  dtt  daux  mendet,  Sooa<tho  qtiteliep  became  pure^ 
liteiary,  and  the  Romantic  achoolpipper.wBa  bona  in  the  famous 
etiude  ttt  cHqne  ih  which  Htigo  ma  chief  poet^  Sainte-Beuve 
cUef  ctiticj  and  Gaatler»  G6nid  de  Nerval^  the  hrothen  £mile 
(i79i-ia7r>  aad  Antony  (iteo-iSdp),  Bescfaampe,  Petrue  Borel 
iiio^t&yj)  asid  others  were  officers*  Alfcfd  de  Vifay  and 
Aifced.de  hfasset  stand  somewhat  apart,  and  so  does  Charles 
Vodier<i78^x8i44),  a.  vetsatile  andtwoluminoits  writer,  the  vety 
varitty  and  number  rof  whoas  worhs  haine  somewhat  prevented 
the  Indiiidaal  exceUcnoa  of  any  of  them  from  having  justice 
doiir  to  it.  Tfas  objects  o£  the  school,  which  was  at  first  violently 
opposed,  so  mvcfa  so  that  certainacademicians  a/Ctua4y  petitioned 
the  king  to  forbid  the  admission  of  any  Romantic  piece  at  the 
Thlttve  Francais^  wese^  briefly  suted,  thc'bmminf  of  everything 
which  had  hcta,  udottdf  and  the  adoring  of  everythbig  wjiich 
had  i>ee&  bnmt.  They  would  have  no  unities,  no  arbitxary 
aelsction  of  subjects,  no  restraints  on  variety  of  versificatioui  no 
academical^  limited  vocabukry»  no  consideiationa.  of  artifibQiaL' 
beanty,  and,  ab^ve  aU^  no  periphrastic  expressiott.  The  ptH 
pnpre,  the  caUhkg  of  a  spade  a  a{Mde;  was  the  gveat  command^ 
ment  of  Romandoism;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  what  was 
taken  away  in  periphrase  was  made  up  in  adjectives.  Musset, 
wiio  waa  very  mudi  of  &  free-lance  in  the  contest,  maintained 
indeed  that  the  i^^erenlta  of  the  RoduOitic  Wte  the  copions  usff 
of  this  patt  of  spee^  Afl  sorts  of  epithets  were  iavemed  to 
distinguish  the  two:  parties,  of  which  fim^oy$rU  and  gnsd^ 
are  perhaps  the  most  tccitrate  and  exprssfive^pair— the  former 
serving  to  denote  the  gougtous  tints  and  bold  attempts  of  the 
new  school,  theiatter  the  grey  a>lourabd-mt>nobonpus  outlines 
of  the  old.  .The  eepreseJitatiea  of  iTtfftoftf  in' x8so  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  struggle,  and  during  gttai  part  of  theTreign  el 
Louis  Philippe  almost  all  the  younger  men  of  letters  in  Fcaaco 
wtre  Romantic^  The  representation  of  the  Luen^  of  Fzancoia 
Ponsard  (X614-1867)  in  x846is  often  quoted  as  the  hesald  or  sign 
of  a  classical  reac^iodB.  But  this  wasonly  apparent,  and  sigiufied^ 
if  it  signified  snything,  merely  that  the  more  juvenile  caBcessea 
of  the  Romantics  were  out  of  dttte*  AU  the  greatest  men  of 
letters  of  France  since  1830  haVe  been  on  the  innovating  side^ 
and  all  without  etoeption,  whether  imentionaUy  ot  ndt,  have  ha4 
their  work  cokraredby  tlve  results  of  the  uovenumt/  and  of  thoso 
viddi  have  succeeded  it  as  devdepmentsTnther  than  reaoUoiM.' 
Drama  end  Tot*ry  sianfU  i<95D.'*-Aithotigh  the  immediafe 
•nbject  on  which  the  battles  of  Classics  and  Romantics  .aroBe 
was  dramatic  p()etry,  the  dramatic  .resulu  ;ef  the  movemenb 
hive  UA  been  those  of  greatest  v^due'or  HMttpennaaent chart* 
acter.  The  principal  effect  in  the  bag  twi  has  b^en  the  intto- 
dnction  of  a  species  of  play  eaUed  ir4ffN^  as  opposed  to  seguhtt 
cotaie<|y  and  tragedy,  admitting  of  muchfiinr  tteaimeat  than 
either  «f  these  two  as  previously  understood  in  Crotch^  aad 
hurting  itaelf  in  .some  measure  to  the  lengthy  find  disj<nnte4 
aotton,  the  mnltipUdty  of  petsonnges,  nnd  the  absence  of  stock 
eteracters  which  chamctecfaed  the  English  stftge  in  its  Ralmy 
4itf%^   AV  Visttor  Hugo's  dnmatxft  woska-nin  of  this  das^  and 


each,  as  it,  was  produoadier  published  (QiMame^^  MamatU, 
Uafitm  defQrm,  U  IU(i  sf amuse,  tMcriu  BorgiOf  Marie  Tudor. 
BMy  Bhs  and  Us  Bwgntvts),  was  a  liteiary  event,  and  excited 
the  most  violent  discussion^tbe  author's  usual  plan  being  to 
pcefix  a  prose  preface  of  a  veiy  militant  character  to  bis  work, 
A  still  more  melodnmi^c  variety  of  drawtc  was  <that  chiefly 
|tqpre«nted  by  Alexandce  Dumas  (zSoo-tByo),  whose  Mctiri  IJf 
and  Ankmyt  to  whi<fh,  niay  be  added  later  Xa  Tour  dt  NesU 
and  Uedmoisflh  de  JkUeisUt  were  almost  as  much  ral^ng 
points  for  the^ear^  Romantics  as  the  dramas  of  Hugo,  despite 
their  inferior  literacy  value.  At  thesame  time  Alexandre  Soumet 
(tT^EgiSl^  iA  Nfirmaf  Une  FUe  de  Ntron^  &c.,  and  Casimii; 
Delavigne  in  liaritte  Faliero,  Xauss  Xl,  &C.,  maintained  n 
somcmrbat  closer,  adherence  to  the  older  models.  The  classical, 
or  semi-classicaL  reactioa  of  the  iast  yean  of  Louis  Philippe  m'os 
represented  in  tragedy  by  Poosard  {Lucrhce^  Agnes  de^  Miranie^ 
CMH9tie  C^rdayt,  Ulyssej^xA  several  comedies),  and  on  the  comic 
sidey  to  a  certain  ejrten^,  by  £mile  Augier  (f82o-r889)  in 
V Avemturiire,  he  Gendre  d*  M,  Teirier,  Le  Fils  de  Ciboytr,  &c. 
I>urii^  almost  the  whole  period  Eugftne  Scribe  (x79i«i86x) 
poured  forth  innumerable  comedies  of  the  insudeville  orderf 
wliichf  without  possessing  much  litemry  yalue,  attained,  immense 
popularity.  For  tha  last  half-centui^  the  realist  development 
of  Romsntirism  has  had  the  upper  hai^  in  dnamatic  composition, 
its  principal  nepresentativea  being  on  the  one  side  Victorien 
$ardou  (1^31-1909),  who  in  H^os  Jntimes,  La  Famiile  Benofloiu 
Robetiof,  J>oraf  ^^  chiefly  dfvpted  himself  to  the  satirical 
titeatment  of  manners,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  (1824-1895), 
author  jn  j$s^  of  the  famous  l^ame  atut  fancies,  who  in  sud|i 
pieces  ss  Let  Idies  de  Madame  Aubray  and  L'£lrangh^e  rather 
busied  himself  with  morals  and  *'  problems,"  while  his  Dame 
tfnor  tfaflilM05  (x85a>  is  sometimes  ranked  as  the  first  of  such  things 
in  "modem"  styles  Certain  isolated  authors  also  deserve 
notice,  sndi  as  Joseph  Autraa  (i8i3~xa77),  a  poet  and  acadei 
midao  having' some  resemblance  to  Lamaxtine,  whose  Fille 
d^jBackyU  crated  for  him  a  dramatic  reputation  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  loQow  up,  and  Gabriel  Legouvd  (b.  1807),  whose 
Adrietme  Leeoiareeir  was  assisted  to  popularity  iy  the  admira|)le 
talent  of  Rachd.  A  special  variety  of  drama  of  the  first  literary 
importance  has  also  been  activated  in  this  century  uzuler  the 
title  of  s^net  at  preurbest  slight  dramatic  dcetches  in  which  the 
dialogue  and  styk  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  action. 
The  best  of  aUof  these  sk  those  of  AUred  de  Mosset  (x2xo-x857}» 
whose  li  /aid  ^t'tme  perte  $cit  omerte  eu  iermM,  0»  ne  badine^ 
pas.ovec  I'ameur,  &c.,  are  models  of  grace  ana.wit.  ABM>ng  his 
followers  may  be  mentioned  espedaMy  Octave  Feuillet  (iSax-? 
1890).  Few  social  dramas  of  the  kind  in  modem  times  bavn 
attahied  4  greater  ftucccss  than  Le  Monde  ok  Pon  s*e»nuie  (x868> 
of  £do«ard  Paillsion  (X834-X899).    OSee  also  Dsama.) 

In  poetry  proper,  as  In  .drama,  Victor  Hugo  showed  the  way> 
in  h^  all  the  Romantic  characteristics  were  express^. and 
embodied—disregard  of  arbitrary  critical  niles^  free 
ehdcfeof  subject,  variet3rand  vigour  of  metre,  splendour^ 
andsonotousness  of  diction,  abundant "  lo^  colour^" 
And  that  ixxspressible  individualism  which  is  one  of  the  chiefr 
tdiough  not  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  carefnl 
attsntlonitofsEmwhichJsalso  chnmctcristie  of  th^  movement  i^ 
Ism  apparent  in  Ixim  than  in  some  of  his  foUowm,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  absent,  but  because  the  enthusiastic  eenvictio» 
with  whidi  he  attacked  every  subject  somewhat  diwts  attention 
faom  it.  As  with  the  meriu  so  with  the  defect*.  A  •deficient 
senseof  the hidtooua  which <'harscterisfd.iiftny  of  the  RooMHticf 
was  ktroAgly  appAi^nt  intheir  leader^  as  wan  also  an  fWltf- 
rcptesentatlve  grandfcmty^  and  a  fondness  loir  the  intmdudioA 
of  fosei^  and.  ntifamiliar  woeds,  eoMM^y-  proper  natns% 
which  ^ccasionaily  ptodnlcsa  «n  effect:,  of  .bniloKVse.  Vktor 
Eugo's  eadiest  poetkal  wotk«,.hls  chicly  r<^nUst  *ndpoliti««l 
Odetf  were  cast.in  tho.x)lder  and  Mceptnd  loims*  hut  nkssMiy 
displayed  astpniihiog,  potfical:^ual|tiea.  .But  ic  was,  in  thn 
BaMadet.  (fof  insianccv  the  splendid  J^at  d^armerdn  rm  Jeaih 
written  in  vetBcs  of  three  sylUblss)  and  the  Qriemtalee  (of  which 
mny.b*  takea  for  nsnmph»  tJie^fixthnMtim  9I  i)rof#^#  ^eifiiflh 
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torrent  of  outlaiullsh  eerms  poured  forth  In  the  most  admirable 
verse,  or  Les  DjiHHi,  where  some  of  the  stanias  have  lines  of 
two  syllables  each)  that  the  grand  provocation  was  thrown 
to  the  belfevers  in  alexandrines,  earful  caesuras  and  strictly 
separated  couplets;  Let  PtmUles  (PaulomHe,  Les  Chanls  dm 
^tpusetde,  Les  Vffh  inthieares,  Les  Rayons  et  tes  ombres,  the 
productions  of  the  next  twenty  years,  were  <)uieter  in  style  and 
tone,  but  no  less  full  of  poetical  spirit.  The  Revohitton  of  184S, 
the  estabKf^ent  of  the  empire  and  the  poet's  exile  brouj^t 
about  a  ft^  determination  of  his  genius  to  lyrical  subjects. 
Les  CkAliments  and  La  Ugende  des-siieUs,  the  one  political,  the 
other  historical,  reach  perinps  the  high-water  mark  of  Preticfa 
verse;  and  they  were  followed  by  the  philosophical  OmUmfkh 
HonSf  the  lighter  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  bois,  the  AnnSe 
terrible,  the  second  Ligende  des  sikles,  and  the  later  work  to  bt 
found  noticed  sub  nom.  We  have  been  thus  particular  here 
because  the  literary  productiveness  of  Victor  Hugo  himself  has 
been  the  measure  and  sample  of  the  wh<^  litertry  productiveness 
of  France  on  the  poetical  side.  At  five-and^twenty  he  was 
acknowledged  as  a  master,  at  seventy-five  he  was  a  master  stiU. 
Hb  poetical  influence  has  been  represented  in  three  different 
schools,  from  whkh  very  few  of  the  poetical  writers  of  the 
century  can  be  excluded.  These  few  we  may  notice  firsL  Alfred 
^^^'      de  Musset,  a  writer  of  great  genius,  felt  part  of  the 

Romantk  inspiration  very  strongly,  but  was  on  the 
whole  unfortunately  influenced  by  Byron,  and  partly  out  of 
wilfdittess,  partly  from  a  natural  ^nt  of  persevering  indnstry 
and  vigour,  allowed  himself  to  be  careless  and  even  slovenly 
in  cempoeitioQ.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of  Us  lyrics  ars 
among  the  finest  poems  in  the  language^  and  his  verse,  careless 
as  it  is,  has  extraordinary  natural  grace.  Augusts  Barfaicr 
(i8os>x88a)  whose  lambes  shows  an  extraordinary  oommmd  of 
nervous  and  masculine  versification,  also  comes  in  hers;  and  the 
Breton  poet,  Auguste  Brixeux  (x8o3-i8sS),  mock  adudnd  by 
some,  together  with  H£g6sippe  Moreau,  an  unequal  writer 
possessing  some  talent^  Pierre  Dupont  (tSar-itTo),  ens  of  much 
greater  i^ts,  and  GusUve  Nadaud  (1810-4893),  a  follower  of 
B^mnger,  also  deserve  mention.  Of  the  school  of  Lamartlne 
rather  than  of  Hugo  are  Alfred  de  Vigny  (179^1865)  and 
Victor  de  Laprade  (x8z  1-^x887),  the  former  a  wifter  oi  little 
bulk  and  soteewhat  over-fastid&Mis,  but  pnsst^sriwg  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  elegant  stjrks  to  be  found  in  French,  with  a 
curious  restrained  passion  and  a  complicated  originality,  the 
latter  a  meditative  and  phOooophlcal  poet,  like  Vign^  an  admir- 
able wtiter,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  pith  and  substance,  as 
wen  as  in  warmth  and  colour.  Madame  Ackermana  (18x3-1890) 
to  the  chief  philosophical  poetess  of  France,  end  this  style  has 
recently  been  very  popular;  but  for  actual  poetical  powers, 
M^rfflinf  Desbordes-Valmore  (178^1859)  periups exceed  her, 
thou^  in  alooser  and  more  sentimental  faahion.  The  poetical 
sckooli  which  more  directly  derive  from  the  Romantic  moi^smeat 
an  IDQpreieikted  by  Ht^  are  three  in  number,  correspondiiig  in 
pointof  time  with  the  firtt  outbnrstof  the  movement, with  the 
period  of  reaction  alreadv  alluded  to,  and  with  the  dcdng  years 
of  the  ssoond  cmpiw.  Of  the  first  by  far  the  most  distinpUsbed 
member  was  Thtephile^Oauticr  (X811-X873),  the  most  perfea 
^ff^tum,     poet  in  point  of  form  that  Francehas  produced.    When 

<|ttlte  a  boy  he  devoted  himself  to  die  study  of  16th* 
eentuiy  masters,  and  thoui^  be  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
e(  Hugo,  his  own  talent  was  of  an  iadfviduil  order,  and  developed 
Itaelf  more  or  less  independently.  Albertus  alone  of  his  poens 
kas  much  of  the  extiavagant  and  grotesque  character  which 
dSttfagnisbed  eaxly  romantic  literatuK.  The  ComSdi^  de  la 
men,  the  Poisiu  dieenet,  and  still  more  the  Anamx  et  camtes, 
display  a  distinctly  dasikal  tendency  HsssJcal,  that  is  to  sa^, 
not  h)  the  party  and  perverted  sense,  but  in  its  true  acceptation^ 
The  tendency  to  the  fantastic  and  horrible  may  be  taken  as  best 
shown  by  Fetrus  BonI  (1809-^859),  a  wtiter -of  siagolar  power 
almost  entirely  wasted.  (Gerard  Labnmle  or  de  Nerval  (x8o8- 
1855)  adopted  a  manner  also  fantastic  but  mors  idealistic  than 
BoielTsi  and  distinguished  himself  by  his>  Oriental  travsb  and 
imdlHiiwikyhisaitantidPtopopdMbnBsdnndtwditianeJ 


while  his  style  has  an  exquisite  but  unaffected 
hardly  hiferior  to  Gaotier's.  This  peouMar  and  sonsewhat 
quintessenced  style  is  also  remarfcabie  in  tlK  Caepasd  de  la  muii 
of  Louis  Bertrand  (X807-X84X),  a  weik  of  rfaytlmucal  pnm 
almost  unique  in  its  character.  One  famous  sonnet  preserves 
t!ie  name  of  T^lix  Arvers  (x8o6*i85o).  The  two  Deschamps 
were- chiefly  remarkable  as  tianstaon.  The  nest  genention 
produced  thiee  remarkable  poets,  to  whom  may  perhaps  be 
added  a  fourth.  Thtedorede  BanviUe  (x8s3>*i89i)^  adopting 
the  principles  of  (jautier,andoombiiiingwitbihem  aoonsidomble 
satiric  fkcuhy,  ooo^iMsed  a  large  amount  of  vecse^  faultless  in 
form,  ddicate  and  exquisite  kk  shades  and  colours,  but  so  entirelir 
neutral  hi  moral  and  political  tone  that  it  has  lound  fewer 
Jklihirers  than  it  deserved.  Charles  Marie  Ren^Leconude  Lisle 
(i8x8>x894),  carrying  out  the  priadple  of  ransacking  foreign 
ntecature  for  subjects,  went  to  Celtic,  classical  or  even  Orieniil 
sources  for  his  inspirarion,  and  despite  a  sdeiue  in  verse  not  nraoh 
inferior  to  Banville's,  and  a  far  wider  range  and  choice  of 
subject,  diffused  an  ab  of  erudition,  not  to  say  pedantry,  over 
his  work  which  disgusted  some  readers,  and  a  pessimism  Whidi 
displeased  others,  but  has  Idt  poetry  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  greatest  of  hiscountrymen.  Charies  Baudelaire  (i8ai't867>, 
by  his  choice  of  unpopular  subjects  and  the  terrible  truth  of  his 
analysis,  revolted  not  a  few  of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  an 
EngUsh  critic,  cannot  take  pleasure  in  the  representation  if  tkey 
do  not  take  pleasure  In  the  thing  represented,  snd  who  thus 
miss  hb  extraordinary  conunand  of  the  poetical  appeal  Uk 
sound,  in  imagery  and  in  suggeMion  generally.  Thus,  by  a 
strange  ooinddenoe,  each  of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
second  Romantic  generation  was  for  a  time  disappoiated  of 
Us  due  fame.  A  fourth  poet  of  this  time,  Jpafpbin  Soulary 
(18x5^x891),  .produced  soimets  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence. 
A  Mtk,  Louis  Bouilhet  (X829-X869),  an  intimate  friend  of  FImf 
bert,  pushed  even  farther  the  fancy  for  strange  subjects,  but 
showed  powers  in  ifstoaif  and  other  things.  In.  1866  a  collection 
of  poems,  entitled  after  an  old  French  fasUon  Le  Famaeee 
eonlemperain,  appeared.  It  induded  contributions  by  maiiy 
of  the  poets  just  mentioned,  but  the  mass  of  the  contributors 
were  hitherto  unknown  to  fame.  A  similar  collection  appeared 
in  t869,  and  was  interrupted  by  the  German  war,  but  continued 
after  it,  and  a  thixd  in  1876. 

The  first  PomssM- had  been  projected  by  MM.  Xavier  de 
Ricanl(b.  1843)  end  CatulleMendte(r84x-^x909)  asasortof  mscai« 
lesto  of  a  school  of  young  poeu:  but  its  contents  were  largely 
coloured  by  the  inohBion  among  them  of  work  by  representatives 
of  older  generations  GantJer,  Laprade,  Leconte  de  Lisle^ 
BanviUe,  Baiklelaike  and  others.  The  continuation,  however* 
of  the  title  in  the  later^ssoes,  rather  than  anything  else,  led  to 
tke  fonnation  and  promukation  of  the  idea  of  a  "  Pamassien  '* 
or  an  "Impsmible*^  school  wliich  was  supposed  to  adopt  as  ita 
wa«ckwo(d  the  motto  of  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  to  pay  especial 
attention  Co  form,  and  also  to  aim  at  a  certain  objectivity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  peets  and  the  greater  poems  of  the 
Pamasee  admit  of  no  such  restrictive  labeIUng>  wl^ch  can  onfy 
be  leguded  as  mischievous,  though  (or  very  mainly  because!) 
it  haa  been  oontiimed.  Another  school,  arising  mahiiy  in  the 
later  'eighties  and  caHhig  itself  that  of  '*  SymboUsm,"  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  a  reaction  against  Pamswlanism  and  even 
a^dnst  l!he  main  or  Hugonic  Romantic  tradition  generally; 
trith  a  throwing  batik  to  lawnillim  and  periurps  Chfniar.  TUs 
idea  of  snccesilve  nAools  ("  Decadents,"  "  Katurists,"  "  Sfan- 
plists»"  Ike.)  has  evsn  been  rednced  to  such  an  abnardum  an 
tin  statement  that  ''Trance  sees  a  new  school  of  poetry  evciy 
fifteen  ycnas."  These  who  have  studied  literature  sufident^y 
wfately,  and  from  a  uriBoiMit  ekvation,  know  that  these  syste- 
marirings  are  always  mors  or  lem  delusive.  PamassianisaB, 
symboMnn  and  the  other  things  are  merely  phases  of  the 
Romanti)^  movement  itsslf^^^s  may  be  proved  to  demonstratioa 
ly  the  shnple  process  of  taking,  say,  Hugo  and  Veriaine  on  tW 
one  hand,  DeUQIeor  Esoonchard  Lebrun  00  the  other,  and  com* 
paring  the  two  fiitt  mentioned  with  each  otiier  and  with  tl» 
oldarpoec   llie^lffsrsncssintbefint  case  edli  be  found  to  W 
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<fiffereBC(S  at  aoit  of  individtuditsr:  Ja  tbe  other  of  kind.  W« 
shall  not,  therefofe,  fitrUier  refer  to  tliete  dubious  daaiiiottiaM: 
but  spedly  briefly  the  most  remarioable  poets  whom  thi^  conotra, 
and  all  the  older  of  whom,  H  may  be  observed,  were  lepresettted 
te  the  PoitfMM  itsett.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were  Sully 
Pmdhomme  (1839-1907),  FranooiaCoppie  (z84>-i9o8)  and  Paul 
Veriaine  (1844-1696).  The  fixirt  iStaMc$s  «f  pokimt  1865,  Vahm 
TtMdr$sse9,  1875,  HohAmct,  z888,  ftc.)  it  a-  phEoeophicai  and 
lather  pesdmistic  poet  who  has  very  strongly  ralBed  the  iuSiagea 
of  the  rather  large  present  public  who  care  for  the  embodiment 
ol  these  tendencies  in  verse;  the  second  (La  Grhe  du  forgtroms, 
1869,  Les  SumbUs,  1879,  Conta  et  wrf,  i88r-z88y,  ic)  « 
dealer  withmore  generafiypopulaf  subjects  in  a  mofe  sentimental 
manner;  and  the  third  (Ssitste,  i88t,  PvaUUtmeta,  1889^ 
Pt^mta  sakttmmiSykiiSRx^tagtKAy  wodc,  1867-1890),  by  far  the 
most  original  and  remarkable  poet  el  the  three,  starting  with 
BandeUihe  and  pushing  farther  the  tencjr  for  fortddden  subjects, 
but  treating  both  these  and  others  with  wonderful  commaad  of 
sound  and  image-suggestioik  Verhhte  in  hA  (he  was  actually 
ivell  acquainted  with  EngKdi)  eodeavoored,  and  to  a  smali 
eitent  succeeded  in  the  enideavour,  to  counnanicate  to  French 
the  vague  suggestion  of  visud  and  audible  appeal  which  has 
characterized  English  poetry  from  Bbke  thrMigb  Coleridge. 
Others  of  the  oi%inal  Painsasieos  who  desffve  mention  are 
Albert  Glatigny  (r839*i873>,  a  Bohemian  poet  ol  great  talent 
who  died  young;  StCphaae  MaUarm6  (1843-1898),  afterwards 
chief  of  the  Symbolists,  alao  a  true  poet  in  hb  way,  but  somewhat 
barren,  and  the  victim  of  pose  and  trick;  J086  Maria  de  Htttdia 
(i84s*i90$),  a  very  estiuiaite  practitioner  of  Uie  sonnet  but  with 
perhaps  more  art  than  matter  in  him;  Hemi  CasaUs  (184^1909), 
who  long  afterwards,  under  his  nanie  of  Jean  Lahorj  appMred 
as  a  S^iboBst  pessimist;  A.  VilHeis  de  Ude-Adam,  another 
eccentric  but  with  a  spark  of  genius;  Kmmaniiel  des  Easarts; 
Augusts  de  Cb&tillon  (1810-1883);  L6on  Dierx  (b.  1838)  who, 
after  produdng  even  less  than  Mallsrmft,  succeeded  fahnas 
Symbo&t  chief;  Jean  Aicard  (b.  1848),  a  southern  bard  of  merit; 
and  lastly  CatuUe  Mend&  himself,  who  has  been  a  brilliant 
writer  in  verse  and  prose  ever  since,  and  whose  U^tmmtni 
poitiqu^franstti*  d*  1867  d  igoo  (1903),  an  official  report  largely 
amplified  so  that  it  is  in  fact  shistory  <UAd  dictionary  of  French 
poetry  during  the  centuxy,  focsu  an  almost  unique  work  of 
zelerenoe  on  the  subjects  Among  the  later  recruits  the  most 
spedaBy  noticeable  was  Armand  Silvestre  (1837-Z90Z),  whose 
verse  {L9  Chanson  des  kenres,  1878,  AiUs  d^or,  1880^  La  Chanson 
das  HoUeSt  1885),  of  an  ethereal  beauty,  Vas  contrasted  with 
prose  admirably  written  and  sometimes  most  amuning,  but 
'*  Pantagruelist,"  and  more,  in  manners  and,  morals.  This 
declension  from  poetry  to  prose  fictiim  was  al^o  noticeable  in 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Andr6  Xheuriet,  Anatote  France  and  even 
Alphonse  Daiidet. 

Yet  another  flight  of  poets  may  be  grouped  as  those  specially 
representing  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  (whether  Par- 
ns^slan.  Symbolist  or  what  not)  the  latest  devdopment  of  French 
poetry.  Veriaine  and  Mallarm^  already  mentioned  were  in  a 
manner  the  leaders  of  these;.  Perhaps  something  of  the  influence 
of  Whitman  may  be  detected  in  the  irregular  verses  of  Gustave 
Kahn  (b.  1859),  Frauds  Viti6  Griffin,  actually  an  American  by 
birth  (b.  1864),  Stuart  Merrill,  of  like  origin,  and  Paul  Fort 
(b.  1873).  But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  period  has  been  to 
relax  the  stringency  of  French  prosody.  Albert  Samain  (1859- 
1900),  a  musical  versifier  enough;  Jean  Mpr^as  (1856-1910)  who 
began  with  a  volume  caUed  Les  Syrtes  in  1884) ;  Laurent  Taiihade 
(b.  1854)  and  others  are  more  or  less  Symbolkt,  and  contributed 
to  the  Symbolist  periodical  (one  of  many  such  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Romantic  movement  which  would  almost  require  an 
article  to  themselves),  the  Uercwe  de  Franca.  An  older  man 
than  many  of  these,.  M.  Jean  Richepin  (b.  1849),  niade  for 
a  time  considerable  noise  with  poetical  work  of  a  colour  older 
even  than  bis  age,  and  harking  back  somewhat  to  the  Jeuno- 
France  and  ''Bousingot"  type  of  early  Romantidam^Ia 
Chanspn,  des  guauXt  Les  Blasphhnas,  &c  Other  writers  of  note 
9t%  M.  Paul  D^roul^e  (b.  1846),  a  violently  oationalisi  poet; 


M.  ICaiirioe-  Bondm  (b.  1814),  who  iCMted  his  mOom  and 
respectable  work  with  les  SmMes  in  1888;  while  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier,  bom  in  the  same  year,  has  vcoeived  very  high  praise 
for  work  from  l0Hdamauu  in  1886  and  either  volumes  up  to 
Les  Jett:;^  rusHguat  at  diains  (1897)  and  Les  MfdaUles  d^argila 
(1900^  The  truth,  however,  perhaps  ii  that  this  eitraordinary 
abnadance  of  veite  (for  we  have  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the 
BMMS  which  present  themselves,  or  a  twentieth  part  of  those 
who  figure  in  M.  Mendds's  caialopio  for  the  bst  half-century) 
reminds  the  literary  historian  somewhat  too  much  of  similar 
phenomena  in  other  times.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  diflu* 
skm  of  poetical  de^Fterity,  and  net  perhaps  a-small  one  of  poetical 
spirit,  but  It  reqidns  the  settling,  cUri(ying  and*  digtingHishing 
effects  of  time  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  minor  poet  Still 
more  perhaps  must  we  look  to  time  to  .dedde  whether  the  nrs 
/»if «  as  it  is  caUed^-that  is  to  say ,  the  verse  freed  f lom  the  niinute 
traditions  -of  the  elder  prosody,  admitting  hiatus,  ne^ecting  to 
a  greater  or  less  txttnteaasura,  and  sometimes  relying  upon  mere 
rhythm  to  the  neglect  of  strict  metre  altogeth^— an  hold  its 
ground.  Ithasasyetbeenpraotisedbynopoetatallapproachp 
ing  the  first  dass,  except  Verhun^  and  not  by  him  in  its  extremer 
ftmns.  Andthewholehistoryof  prosody  and  poetry  teaches  us 
that  though  similar  dianges  often  come  in  as  it  were  unpen:eived, 
they  aearoely  ever  take  root  in  the  language  unless  a  great  poet 
adopts  them.  Or  rather  it  should  perhaps  be  said  that  when 
tb^  are  foing  to  take  root  in  the  hngiinge  a  great  poet  always 
does  adopt  them  before  very  long. 

Prase  Piefian  since  iSsa. — ^Eveo  more  remarkable,  because 
more  absolutely  novel,  was  the  outburst  of  prose  fiction  which 
followed  183a  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Le  Sage,  Marivaiiz» 
Voltaire,  the  Abb6  Provost,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseav^  Bemardiu 
de  Sahit-Pierre  and  Fi^^  had,  all  of  them  produced  work 
excellent  in  Its  way,  and  comprising  in  a«nore  or  less  rudimentary 
condition  most  varietieft  of  the  noveL  But  none  of  them  had, 
in  the  French  phrase»made  a  sdiool,  and  at  no  time  had  prose 
fiction  been  composed  in  any  considerable  quantities.  The  im> 
mense  infiuence  which  Walter  Scott  exercised  was  perhaps  the 
direct  cause  of  the  attention  paid  to  prose  fiction;  the  facility, 
too,  with  which  all  the  fancies^  tastes  and  beh'efs  of  the 
time  could  be  embodied  in  such  work  may  have  had  con- 
siderable importance.  But  it  is  difficult  on  any  theory  of  cause 
-and  effect  to  account  for  the  appearance  in  less  than  ten  years  of 
such  a  group  of  novelists  as  Hugo,  Gautier,  Dumas^  M^m^, 
Balzac,  George  Sand,  Jules  Sandeau  and  Charles  de  Bernard, 
'names  to  which  might  be  added  others  scarcely  inferior.  There  is 
hardly  anything  else  resembling  it  in  literature,  except  the  great 
duster  of  English  dnunatists  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
and  of  Engj^  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  excellence  of  the  first  group  was  maintained 
by  a  fresh  generation— Murger,  About,  Feuiilet,  Flaubert, 
Erckmann-Cbatrian,  Dros,  Daudet,  Cherbxilies  and  Gaboriau, 
formbg  a  company  of  diadachi  not  far  inferior  to  thdr  pre- 
decessors, and  being  themsdves  not  unworthily  succeeded  almost 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  romance-writing  of  France  during 
the  period  has  taken  two  different  directions--the  first  that  of 
the  novd  of  inddent,  the  second  that  of  analysis  and  character. 
The  first,  now  mainly  deserted,  was  that  which,  as  was  natural 
when  Scott  was  the  modd,  was  formerly  most  trodden;  the 
second  required  the  genius  of  George  Sand  and  of  Balzac  and  the 
more  problematical  talent  of  Beyle  to  attract  students  to  it. 
The  novels  of  Victor  Hugo  are  noveb  of  inddent,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  purpose,  and  considerable  but  rather  ideal  character 
drawing.  They  are  in  fact  lengthy  prose  dromes  rather  than 
romances  proper,  and  they  have  found  no  imitators.  They 
display,  however,  the  powers  of  the  master  at  thdr  fullest. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alexandre  Dunoas  originally  com-  oamaSk 
posed  his  novels  in  close  imitation  of  Scott,  and  they 
are  much  less  dramatic  than  narrative  in  charaaer,  so  that  they 
lend  thonsdves  to  almost  indefinite  continuation,  and  there  b 
often  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  terminate  even  at 
the  end  of  the  score  or  so  of  volumes  to  which  they  sometimes 
actually  extend.    Of  this  purdy  namtlve  kind,  which -haixtfy 
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iffm  attempts  anytfaO^  ttot  tfaft  boUfest  diatscto'  dwwing, 
tbe  best  of  them,  sodi  at  Ltt  Treis  J/M«jf»elcfr«r,  Vitig$  am 
€prh.  La  Rtitu  Jl^«f|0/,  tM  ixrobibly  the  best  spediaens  extant 
Dumas  poseestes,  aknost  alooe  among  noveUrts,  the  secret  of 
writing  intenninable  dialogae  without  being  tedSoos,  and  of 
tdling  the  story  by  it.  Of  something  tlie  same  Idnd,  but  of  a  far 
lower  stamp)  are  the  novels  of  Engine  Sue  (z8c4-^8$7).  Domas 
and  Sue  weie  accompanied  and  followed  1^  a  vast  crowd  of  eeta- 
panions,  independent  or  imitative.  Alfred  deVigny  had  already 
attempted  the  historical  novel  in  dttq^Man.  Henri  delA  Toucfae 
(1785-1851)  {PragoUUa),  an  excellent  critk  wlio  formed  Geoige 
Sand,  but  a  mediocre  novelist,  may  be  mentioned:  and  perhaps 
ibo  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  whose  real  name  was  Eugtee  Augusta 
Roger  de  Bully  (z8o6-t866)  {U  CkrotUque  de  Saint  Geargu), 
and  Fr«d«ric  Souli6  (Les  M4moirts  du  diabU)  (Z800-Z847). 
Pan)  F^val  {La  PSe  dss  grha)  (2817-1877)  and  AoMtb  Achard 
{Be/h-Rosi)  (1814-1875)  are  of  the  same  school,  and  some  of  the 
attempts  of  Jules  Janin  (1804-1874),  more  celebrated  as  a  critic, 
may  also  be  connected  with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  the  taste 
for  the  novel  of  Incident,  at  least  of  an  historical  kind,  died  out 
till  It  was  revived  in  another  form,  and  with  an  admixture  of 
domestic  Inteivst,  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  The  last  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  instances  of  the  old  style  was  Le  Capi- 
taint  Pracasse,  which  Thfophile  Gautler  began  «u;ly  and  finislicd 
lateasakindofAmritf/MT^.  The  last-named  writer  in  his  earlier 
days  had  modified  the  inddent  novel  in  many  short  tales,  a  kind 
of  writing  for  which  French  has  always  been  famous,  and  in 
which  Cautier's  sketches  are  masterpieces.  His  only  other  long 
novel;  Mademoiselle  de  MauptHf  belongs  rather  to  the  dass  <^ 
analysis.  Mth  Ga^tler,  as  a  writer  whose  fitctary  chasacteristios 
even  excel  his  purely  tale^elUng  pow6r8»  may  be  dused  Prosper 
MMm6e  (180J-1870),  one  of  the  most  exqvisito  roth-centuiy 
masters  of  the  language.  Already,  however,  in  1830  the  tide 
was  setting  8th>ngly  in  favour  of  novels  of  contemporary  Kfe 
and  manners.  These  were  of  course  susceptlttle  of  extremdy 
various  treatment.  For  many  years  Paul  de  Kock  (r793-i87x), 
a  writer  who  did  not  trouble  himsdf  aboUt  Qassics  or  Romantics 
o^any  such  matter,  continued  the  tradition  of  Marivaoz, 
CribiUon  fils^  and  Pigault  Lebrun  (1753-2835)  In  a  series  of  not 
very  moral  or  polished  but  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  life, 
prindpally  of  the  bourgeois  type.  Later  Charles  de  Bernard 
(1804-1850)  {Gerfauf)  with  infinitely  greater  wit,  elegance^ 
propriety  and  literary  skiU,  did  the  same  thing  for  the  higher 
dasses  of  flench  sodety.  But  the  two  great  masters  of  the 
novel  of  character  and  maimers  as  opposed  to  that  of  histoiy 
and  inddent  are  Honord  de  BaLsac  (1799-2850)  and  Aurore 
Dudevant,  commonly  called  George  Sand  (1804-Z876).  Their 
influence  affected  the  entire  body  of  noTdiMs  who  succeeded 
them,  with  very  few  exceptions.  At  the  head  of  these  exceptions 
may  be  placed  Jules  Saiuleau  (181Z-1883),  who,  after  writing 
a  certain  number  of  novels  in  a  less  individual  style,  at  last  made 
for  himself  a  special  subject  In  a  certain  kind  of  domestic  novel, 
where  the-  pasaibns  set  in  motion  are  less  boisterous  than  those 
usually  prderred  by  the  French  novelist,  and  reliance  is  mainly 
placed  on  minute  diaracter  drawing  and  shades  of  colour  sober 
in  htkt  but  very  carefully  adjusted  {Catkeriney  Mademoiselle  de 
Penarvan,  Mademoiscile  de  Id  SUgUire),  In  the  same  class  of 
the  more  quiet 'and  pordy  domestic  novelists  may  be  placed 
X.  B.  Satntine  (1798-1865)  (Picdola),  Madame  C.  Reybaud 
C180J-1871)  (ClSmentime,  Le  Cadet  de  Colobriires),  J.  T.  de  Saint- 
Germain  {P&uren  (pingle,  La  PeuiUedeeoudrier),  Madame  Craven 
(1808-1891)  {RicU  d*une  smur,  Pleurange).  Henri  Beyle  (1798- 
1865),  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Stendhal  and  belongs 
to  an  older  generation  than  most  of  these,  dso  stands  by  hinuelf. 
His  chid  book  in  the  line  of  fiction  is  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  an 
exceedingly  powerful  novd  of  the  analytical  kind,  and  he  also 
composed  a  considerable  number  of  critical  and  miscellaneous 
worics.  Of  little  influence  at  first  (though  he  had  great  power 
over  M6rim£e)  and  never  master  of  a  perfect  style,  he  has  exer> 
dsed  ever  increasing  authority  as  a  master  of  pessimist  analyris. 
Indeed  much  of  his  work  was  never  published  tnt  towards  the 
dose  of  the  century.    Last-  among  the  independents  must  be 


mentioned  Heniy  Mtrssr  (x6ia-i86k),  tlie  painter  of  what'  h 
catted  Bohemfatn  Ufa,  thai  is  to  say,  the  struggles.  diAcuUics  and 
»mii— w^i^f  of  students,  y^utlif id  artists,  and  mm  of  letteni 
In  this  pocuKax  style,  which  may  perhaps  be  itgarded  as  an 
ineghlar  descendant  of  the  pkaroon  romanoe»  Mniger  has  m 
rival;  and  be  is  also,  tboqgh  on  no  esotansive  scale,  A  poet  of  great 
pathoa.  But  with  these  aaoeptioBS,  the  influcoQes  of  the  two 
wifteta  we  have  mentiooed,  soiaetimes  combined,  more  aftai 
separate,  nay  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  of  later  Mvel 
literature.  George  Sand  began  with  books  stroni^y  tinged  witk 
the  spirit  of  revolt  against  moral  and  sodai  arrangement^ 
and  she  sometimes  dxveiged  into  veiy  curious  paths  of  pseudCh 
pUlosopfay,  such  as  was  popdtf  in  the  second  quaMSr  of  tlis 
oentnxy.  At  times,  too,  as  in  Lno€ua  Pleviani  and  someothtr 
worksy  she  did  not  hesitate  to  dtaw  largdy  on  her  own  pecsooil 
adveninres  and  experiences.  But  latteriy  she  devioted  hemcif 
rather  to  sketches  of  coubtry  life  and  manncn,  and  to  novelft 
Involving  bdd  if  not  veiy  careful  sketches  of  chitfacter  and  tnort 
or  less  dramatic  sitnatioiM.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fcctila 
of  novelists,  continuing  to  the  end  of  bar  kmg  life  to  poor  foitli 
fiction  at  the  rate  of  many  vohmes  a  year.  Of  her  diffemit 
sQdes  may  be  mentioned  as  fairly  characteristic,  IMtOf  Lutrmia 
PioriatU,  CommlOtLaMareaudiaile,  La  Pe^PadettOy  Pnutms 
Uckampi^MademoifelledalaQufyUime,  Considering  the  shorter 
length  of  his  lilo-tbe  productiveness  of  Baixac  was  ^^ ,  .. 
almost  more  astonishing,  especially  if  we  consider  that  ^^^i^cn 
some  of  his  early  work  was  never  reprinted,  and  that 
he  left  great  stoves  of  fragments  and  unfinished  sketches.  &is^ 
moreover,  the  most  remarkable  eaami>lr  in  llteiatare  of  nntiriig 
woik  and  determination  to  achieve  success  despite  the  greatest 
discouragements.  His  early  work  was  woiae  than  nnsncoesaftd, 
it  was  positivdy  bad.  After  more  tlian  a  score  of  unsocoesafid 
attempts,  Les  Ckouans  at  last  made  its  mark,  and  for  twenty 
years  from  that  time  the  astonishing  productions  composing  tlie 
so-called  Comtdie  kumaine  wato  pouied  forth  succciahr^ 
The  sub-titles  which  Balzac  imposed  upon  the  different  batdiM, 
Seines  de  la  wie  parislennet  de  la  wie  de  propinee,  de  ta  tH 
inttme,  &c,  show,  like  the  general  title,  a  deUberate  intcntian 
en  the  autlior's  part  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  human,  at 
least  of  French  life.  Such  an  attempt  could  not  succeed  whoH^y; 
yet  the  amount  of  success  attafeaad  is  astonishing.  Balzat'hM, 
however,  with  some  justice  been  accused  of  creating  the  world 
which  he  described,  and  his  peisonages,  wonderful  as  is  the 
accuracy  and  force  with  which  many  of  the  characteristics  ef 
humanity  are  exemplified  in  them,  are  somehow  not  aHogethtr 
human.  Since  these  two  great  novelists,  many  others  ha^ 
arisen,  partly  to  tread  in  their  steps,  partly  to  strike  oatinde- 
pendent  paths.  Ocuve  Feuillet  (1821-1890),  beginning  his 
career  by  apprenticeship  to  Alexandre  Dumas  and  the  hMorical 
novd,  soon  found  his  way  in  a  very  different  style  Of  composftiOB, 
the  roman  inUme  of  fashionable  life,  in  wiii^  notwithstanding 
some  grave  defects,  he  attained  much  popularity  and  showed 
remarkable  skill  in  keeping  abreast  of  his  time.  The  so-oUled 
realist  side  of  Balzac  was  devdoped  (but,  as  he  himsdf  acknow> 
ledged,  with  a  double  dose  of  fntennixed  if  somewhat  trans- 
formed Romanticism)  by  Gustave  Flaubert  (1821-1880),  who 
showed  culture,  scholarship  and  a  literary  power  over  the  language 
inferiM*  to  that  of  no  writer  of  the  century.  No  novelist  of  hb 
generation  has  attained  a  higher  Uteraiy  rank  than  Flaubert. 
Madame  Bovary  and  U£duaUum  senttmenUde  are  studies  of  con- 
temporaiy  life;  in  Salammbd  and  La  Tetttation  de  Saint  Antoine 
erudition  and  antiquarian  knowledge  furnish  the  subjects  for 
the  dispUy  of  the  highest  Uteraiy  skill.  Of  about  the  same  date 
Edmond  About  (1828-1885),  before  he  abandoned  novd-writing, 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  sketches  of  abundant  but  not  always 
refined  wit  (VHomme  d  roreiBe  cassH^  Le  Na  d*itn  notarre), 
and  sometimes  to  fordgn  scenes  (ToUa^  Le  Rot  des  monlagnes), 
Champfleury  (Henri  Husson^  182^1889),  a  prolific  critic, 
deserves  notice  for  stories  of  the  extravaganza  kind.  During  the 
w!iole  of  the  Second  Empire  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  was 
Ernest  Feydeau  (1821-1873),  a  writer  of  great  ability,  but  moibtd 
^nd  affected  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjecu  {Panhy, 
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Syhit,  C4itkeriM0d'Ommeinii,  ..fisifle  Qftbociao  (183^*1^73). 
UkiJif  up  thai  side  of  BaU«c*t  talent  which  devoted  iudt  to 
inextricable  mysteries,  criminal  trials,  and  the  like,  produced 
if.  U  Coq,  U  Crime  d^OrOoal,  U  Viirin^olade,  &c.;  and 
Adolphe  Belot  (b.  iSa^)  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  out- 
Feydeau  ^^dean  in  La.  Fewm^  defeu  and  other  works.  Eugene 
Fromentin  (iSao^ X&76),  best  known  as  a  i>ainter,  wrote  a  novel, 
Dowtimqw,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  good  judges. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  Sbcond  Empire  there  arose, 
continuing  lor  vaiyiog  lengths  oi  time  tilt  neoriy  the  end  of  the 
century,  another  remarkaUe  group  of  novelists,  most  of  whom 
are  dMlt  with  under  separate  headings,  but  who  must  receive 
combined  treatment  here;  with  the  warning  that  even  more 
danger  than  in  the  case  of  the  poets  Is  incurred  by  classing 
them  in  "schools."  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  "Naturalist" 
tendency,  starting  from  Balaac  and  continued  ihrough  Haubert, 
but  taking  quite  a  new  direction  under  some  of  those  to  be 
mentioned,  is  in  a  manner  dominant.  Flaubert  himself  and 
Feuillet  (an  exact  observer  of  inanners  but  an  anti-Naturalist) 
have  alrouiy  been  mentioned.  Victor  Cherbuliea  (1819*1899), 
a  constant  writer  in  the  Revue  d«s  deux  monda  on  politics  and 
other  subjects,  also  accomplished  a  long  series  of  novels  from 
Lc  ComU  Kostia  (1863)  onwards,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  that  just  named,  Li  Roman  d*unc  honMU  Jemme  {iW>), 
and  Ueta  Hoidtnis  (1873).  With  something  of  Balzac  and 
mo««  of  Feuillet,  CherbuUes  mixed  with  his  observation  of 
fodety  a  dose  of  sentimental  and  popular  romance  which  offended 
the  jrounger  critics  of  his  day.  but  be  had  solid  meritsi  Gustavo 
Droz  (b.  1832)  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  short  stories  sufficiently 
"free"  in  subject  {MonHeur^  madame  et  bibi.  En/re  fums,  8tc.) 
but  full  of  fancy,  excellently  written,  and  of  a  delicatci  wit  in  one. 
sense  if  not  in  aU.  Andr£  Theuriet  (x  833-1 907)  began  with  poetry 
but  diverged  to  novels,  in  which  tiie  sccneiy  of  France  and 
espedaQy  of  its  great  forests  is  used  with  much  skilly  £«  FUs 
Maugars  (1879)  may  be  mentioned  but  of  many  as  a  specimen. 
L&>n  Cladel  (1835-1893),  whose  most  reanaduble  work  was 
Let  Va^nurpieds  (1874),  jbad,  as  this  title  of  itself  shows,  Naturalist 
leanings;  but  with  a  .quaint  Romantic  tendency  in  prose  and 
verse. 

The  Naturalists  proper  chie^  developed  or  seemed  to  develop 

one  side  of  Balzac,  but  almost  entirely  abandoned  his  Romantic 

element.    They  aimed  first  at  exact  and  almost  photographic 

delineation  -of  the  accidents  of  modem  Ufc,.  and  secondly  at 

still  more  uncompromising  non-suppression  of  the  essential 

features  and  functions  of  that  life  «^ich  are  usually  suppressed. 

This  school  may  be  represented  in  chief  by  four  novelists  (reaUy 

tkree^  as  two  of  them  were  brothers  who  wrote  together  till  the 

rather  early  death  of  one  of  them),  ^milo  Zola  (1840-1903), 

Alphonse  Daudct  (1840-1897),  and  Edmond  (x822-*i897)  and. 

Jules  (1830-1870)  de  Gonoourt,    The  first,  of  Italian  extraction 

and  MarseiHais  birth,  bcgaa  by  work  of  undecided  kinds  and 

was  always  a  critic  as  well  as  a  novelist.    Of  this  first  stage 

ConUs  d  Ninon  (1864)  and  Thbrhe  Raquin  (1867)  deserve  to  be 

specified.    But  after  1870  Zola  entered  upon  a  huge  scheme 

(suggested  no  doubt  by  the  ConUdie  kumaine)  of  tracing  the 

fortunes  in  every  branch,  legitimate  and  iUegitimatei  and  in 

every  rank  of  society  of  a  family,  Les  Rougan-Macquari,  and 

carried  It  out  in  a  full  score  of  novels  during  more  than  as  many 

years.    He  followed  this  with  a  shorter  series  on  {Places,  Paris^ 

Rome,  Lourdes,  and  lastly  by  another  of  strangely  apocalyptic 

tone,  FicondiUt  Travailf  Viril^  the  last  a  stoiy  of  the  Dreyfus 

case,  retrospective  and,  as  it  proved,  prophetic.    The  extreme 

repulsiveness  of  much  of  his  work,  and  the  overdone  detail  of 

almost  the  whole  of  it,  caused  great  prejudice  against  him,  and 

will  probably  always  prevent  his  being  ranked  among  the  gr^est 

novelists;  but  his  power  is  indubitable,  and  in  passages,  if  not 

in  whole  books,  does  itself  justice. 

MM.  de  Goncourt,  besides  their  work  in  Naturalist  (they 
wodd  have  preferred  to  call  it, "Impressionist")  fiction,  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  study  and  cdlectjon  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  produced  many  volumes  on  the  historical  side  of  these, 

volumes  distinguished  by  accurate  and  careful  research.    This 
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they  carried,  aMtbo  cider  of  t&am  alter  his  iKOtbcr^ 
death  continued  to  carry,  into  novd-writiag  {RdmU  Manperim^ 
Germinie  Laeerleux;  CAirie,  ftc)  with  the  additioa  of  an  extc»- 
ordinary  care  for  peculiar  and,  as  they  called  it,  ''  peisooal " 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  Alphonse  Daqdet  (who  with  the 
other  three,  Fhiubert  to  some  extent,  and  the  Russian  novriist 
Tuigenieff,  formed  a  sort  of  einaeia  or  llteraiy  club)  mixed  wittr 
some  Naturalism  a  far  gfeater  amount  of  fancy  and  wit  than  his 
companions  allowed  themselves  or  could  perhaps  attain;  and 
in  the  Tarlarin  series  (dealing  with  the  extravagances  of  his 
feOow-Pfovencanx)  added  no4  a  little  to  the  gaiety  of  Europe. 
His  other  novels  {Fromant  jeune  it  Rislir  Mtni,  Jack^  Lt  Nabob, 
ftc),  also  very  popular,  have  been  variously  judged,  there 
being  something  strangely  like  plagiarism  in  some  of  t^on,  and 
in  others,  in  fact  in  most,  an  excobive  use  of  that  privilege  of 
the  novelist  whicb  coiuiBts  in  introducing  real  peiaons  under 
more  or  less  disguise.  It  should  be  observed  in  speaking  of  thi* 
group  that  the  Goncoucts,  or  xatho'  the  survtwor  of  them,  left  am 
elaborate  Journal  disfigured  by  spile  and  bad  taste,  but  of  much 
importance  for  the  appeedation  ai  the  personal  side  of  Frends 
liieratnre  during  the  last  half  of  the  centuiy. 

In  1880  Zola,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  a  regular  school  ol 
disciples,  issued  withcertain  of  them  a  coUection  of  short  stories, 
Les  Sdiries  de  Midan,  which  ccmtains  one  of  his  own  best  things^ 
VAUaque  du  maulim,  and  also  the  capital  story,  Batde  de  smif, 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant  (1850-1893),  who  iii  the  same  year 
published  poems,  Des  vers,  of  veiy  remarkable  if  not  strictly 
poetical   quality.    Maupassant   devekyped   during   his  short 
liteary  career  perhaps  the  greatest  powers  shown  by  ai^  French 
novelist  since  Flaubert  (his  sponsor  in  both  senses)  in  a  series* 
of  longer  novels  {Une  Vie,  Bel  Ami,  Pierre  et  Jean,  Fort  eomme 
la  mart)  and  shorter  stories  {Motuieur  Parent,  Les  Senrs 
RondUi,  Le  Uoria),  but  they  were  distorted  by  the  Naturalist 
pctsimiam  and  grime,  and  perhaps  also  by  riie  brain-disease 
of  which  their  author  died.    M.  J.  K.  Huynmans  (b.  1848),  also 
a  contributor  to  Les  Searies  de  Midsm,  who  had  begun  a  littlo 
eariier  iftith  Marthe  (1876)  and  other  books,  gave  his  most 
characteristic  work  in  1884  with  Au  rdnmrs  and  in  1891  with 
Li^bas,  stories  of  exaggerated  and  *^satanic"  pose,  decorated 
with  perhaps  the  extremest  achievements  of  the  school  in  mere 
ugliness  and  nastiness.    Afterwards,  by  an  obvious  reaction, 
he  returned  to  Catholicism.    Of  about  the  same  date  as  these 
two  are  two  otJtar  novclisU  of  note,  Julien  Viand  C'  Pierre  Loti'," 
bb  1850),  a  naval  officer  who  embodied  his  experiences  of  foreign 
service  with  a  iakai  dose  of  story  and  character  interest,  and  a 
far  larger  one  of  elaborate  description,  in  a  series  of  books 
(Amyadi,  Le  Mariage  de  Loti,  Madame  Ckrysantkhne,  ftc),  and 
M.  Paul  BoOrget  (b.  1851),  an  important  critic  as  weH  as  novelist 
who  deflected  the  Naturalist  current  into  a  "  psychological " 
channel,  connecting  itself  higher  with  Stendhal,  and  composed 
in  its  books  very  popular  in  their  way—Cmelle  £nigme  (1885), 
Le  Disciple,  Teste  promise,  Cosmopolis.    As  a  contrast  or  comple- 
ment to  Bourget's  "psychological"  novel  may  be  taken  tho 
"ethical"  novel  of  Edouard  Rod  (1857^1909)— Zo  Vie  priUe 
da  Mickei  Tessier  (1893),  Le  Sens  de  la  vie,  Les  Trois  Cmurs. 
Contemporary  with  these  as  a  novelist  though  a  much  older  man; 
and  ocatpied  al  difi^erent  times  of  his  hfe  with  verse  and  whh 
critidslli,  came  Aiuitole  France  (b«  1844),  who  in  Le  Crime  de 
Sihesire  Bonnard,  La  RStisserie  de  la  reine  PSdauqme,  Le  LyS 
rouge,  and  others,  has  made  a  kind  of  novel  as  different  fronv 
the  ordinary  styles  as  Pierre  Loti's,  but  of  far  higher  appeal 
in  its  wit,  its  subtle  fancy,  and  its  perfect  French.     Ferdinand 
Flabre  (18^1898)  and  Ren6  Baan  (b.  1853)  represent  the  union, 
not  too  common  in  the  French  novel,  of  orthodoxy  in  morals  anid 
rdigion  with  literary  ability.    Further  must  be  mentioned  Paul 
Hervieu  (b.  1857).  a  dramatist  rather  than  a  novelist;  the 
brothers  Margueritte  (Paul.  b.  i860,  Victor,  b.  1866),  especially 
strong  in  short  stories  and  passages;  another  pair  of  brothers 
of  Belgian  origin  writing  under  the  name  of  "  J.  H.  Rosny  "— . 
Zolaists  partly  converted  not  to  religion  but  to  science  and  a 
sort  of  non-Christian  virtue;  the  ingenious  and  amusing,  if  not 
exactly  moral,  brilliancy  of  Marcel  Provost  (b.   1863);    tho 
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taaiofted  but  nfber  Attractive  style  and  the  perverse  eentimc&t 
oi  Mavffke  Bsrrls  (b.  1862);  and,  above  all^the  audacious  and 
mimitable  dialogue  pieces  of  "  Gyp  "  (Madane  de  Martel,  b. 
K850),  worthy  of  the  best  tim€S  of  French  literature  for  gaiety, 
satire,  acuteness  and  style,  and  perhaps  likely,  with  the  work 
of  Maupassant,  Pierre  iK>ti  and  Anatole  France,  to  represent  the 
capital  achievement  of  their  particular  generation  to  posterity. 

Feriodkai  LUeraUire  since  18 jo.  Criiitism.—Ooe  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  extensive  composition  of  novels  was  the  great 
apiead  of  periodical  literature  in  France,  and  the  custom  of 
including  in  ahnost  all  periodicals,  daily,  weddy  or  monthly, 
a  feuiUelon  or  instalment  of  fiction.  Of  the  contributors  of  these 
periodicals  who  were  strictly  journalists  and  almost  political 
journalists  only,  the  most  remarkable  after  Caiiel  were  his 
opponent  in  the  fatal  dud, — £mile  de  Girardin,  Luckn  A. 
Pr6vost-Paradot  (1829-1870),  Jean  Hippolyte  CsLTtier,  called 
de  Villemcssant  (1812-1879),  and,  above  all,  Louis  Veuillot 
(181 5-1883),  the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  but  by  no  means 
the  least  ^ted  of  his  class.  The  same  spread  of  periodical 
literature,  together  with  tbe  increasing  interest  in  the  literature 
of  the  past,  led  also  to  a  very  great  development  of  criticism. 
Almost  all  French  authois  of  any  eminence  during  nearly  the 
last  century  have  devoted  themsdvcs  more  or  less  to  criticism 
of  literature,  of  the  theatre,  <x  of  art.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Janin  and  Gautier,  the  comparatively  lucrative  nature  of 
journalism,  and  the  smaller  demands  which  it  made  for  labour  and 
intellectual  concentration,  have  diverted  to  feuiUcton-writing 
Clitics  which  might  perhaps  have  been  better  employed. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  this  dcvoti<m 
of  men  of  the  best  talents  to  critical  work  has  arisen  an  immense 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  such  woik.  Before  the  romantic 
movement  in  France  Diderot  in  that  country,  Lessing  and  some 
of  his  successors  in  Germany,  Hazlitt,  Cdcridgo  and  Lamb  in 
England,  had  been  admlraUc  critics  and  reviewers.  But  the 
theory  of  criticism,  though  these  men's  prtnciplcs  and  practice 
had  set  it  aside,  still  remained  more  or  less  n^iat  it  had  been  for 
centuries.  The  critic  was  merdy  the  administrator  of  certain 
hard  and  fast  rules.  There  were  certain  recognized  kinds  of 
literary  composition;  every  new  book  was  boimd  to  class  itself 
under  one  or  other  of  these.  There  were  certain  recognized  niles 
for  each  class;  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  book  consisted 
simply  in  its  obedience  or  disobedience  to  these  rules.  Even  the 
kin^  of  admissible  subjects  and  the  modes  of  admissible  treat- 
ment were  strictly  noted  and  numbered.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  France  and  with  regard  to  French  beUe5*lettres,  so  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  certain  classes  of  composition  had  been  reduced  to 
unimportant  variations  of  a  registered  pattern.  The  Romantic 
protest  against  this  absurdity  was  specially  loUd  and  completely 
victorious.  It  is  said-  that  a  publisher  advised  the  youthful 
Lamartine  to  try  "to  be  like  somebody  dse"  if  he  wished  to 
succeed.  The  Romantic  standard  of  success  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  as  individual  as  possible.  Victor  Hugo  himsdf  composed 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  OrientaUs  he 
sutes  the  critical  principles  of  the  newschool  deariy.  The  critic, 
be  says,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  chosen,  the  coloura 
emptoycd,  the  materials  used.  Is  the  work,  judged  by  itself  and 
vrith  regard  only  to  the  ideal  which  the  worker  had  in  his  mind, 
good  or  bad?  It  will  be  seen  that  as  a  legitimate  corollary  of 
this  theorem  the  critic  becomes  even  more  of  an  interpreter  than 
of  a  judge.  He  can  no  longer  satisfy  himself  or  his  readers  by 
comparing  the  wotk  before  him  with  some  ab^ract  and  accepted 
standard,  <and  marklni^  off  its  shortcomings.  He  has  to  recon- 
struct, more  or  leas  conjecturaUy,  the  special  ideal  at  which  each 
6i  his  authors  aimed,  and  to  do  this  he  has  tastudy  thar  idiosyn- 
Crasics  with  the  utmost  care,  and  set  them  before  his  readen 
in  as  full  and  attractive  a  fashion  as  he  can  manage.  The  first 
writer  who  thoroughly  grasped  this  necessity  and  successfully 
-j^^  dealt  with  it  was  Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve 
aaa^  (1804-1869),  who  has  indeed  identified  his  name  with 
the  meUiod  of  critidsm  just  described.  Salnte-Beuve's 
first  rema^ble  work  (his  poems  and  noveh  we  may  leave  out 
•f.  consideration)  was  the  sketch  of  i6th*oentury  literature 


already  aRuded  to,  which  he  contribnted  to  the  <X6be.  But  St 
was  not  tjU  later  that  his  style  Of  critidsm  became  l^y  developed 
and  accentuated.  During  the  first  decade  of  Lotiis  Philippe's 
rdgn  his  critical  papers,  united  under  the  title  of  Critiqtus  H 
portraits  UUiraireSf  show  a  gradual  advance.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  was  ihainly  occupied  with  his  sttt<fies  of  the  writers 
of  the  Port  Royal  school.  But  it  was  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  tile,  when  the  famous  Caustrits  du  lundi  appeared 
weekly  in  the  columns  of  the  ConsUtuHmiml  and  the  Moniteur, 
that  his  most  remarkable  produaions  came  out.  Sainle-Beuve's 
style  «f  criticism  (which  is  the  key  to  so  much  of  Frendi  literature 
of  the  last  half-century  that  It  is  necessary  to  dwelt  on  it  at  some 
length),  excdlent  and  vahiabie  as  it  is,  lent  itself  to  two  corrup- 
tions. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  making  the  careful  investiga* 
;  tions  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  each  writer  whidi 
it  denumds,  a  danger  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  man 
and  too  little  to  his  nork,  and  of  substituting  for  acritfcal  study 
a  mere  collection  of  (Arsenal  anecdotes  and  traits,  especially  if 
the  author  dealt  with  belongs  to  a  fordgn  country  or  a  past  age. 
The  other  danger  is  that  of  connecting  the  geidns  and  character 
of  particular  authors  too  much  with  their  conditions  and  circum* 
stances,  so  as  to  regard  them  as  merely  so  many  products  of  the 
age.  These  faults,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  been  very 
noticeable  in  many  of  Sainte-Beuve's  successors,  particularly  in, 
perhaps,  HSppoIjrte  Talne,  who,  however,  besides  bis  work  on 
English  literature,  did  much  of  importance  on  French,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  the  first  critic  who  did  thorough  honour  to 
Balsac  in  his  own  country.  A  large  number  of  other  critics 
during  the  period  deserve  notice  because,  though  acting  more, 
or  less  on  the  newer  system  of  criticism,  they  have  manifested 
considerable  originality  in  its  application.  As.  far  as  merely 
critical  faculty  goes,  and  still  more  in  the  power  of  glviiig  literary 
expression  to  critidsm,  Th^hile  Oautier  yidds  to  no  one. 
His  Les  Grotesques,  an  eariy  work  dealing  with  Villon,  the  earlier 
"Thtophile"  de  Viau,  and  other  enfants  terribles  of  French 
literature,  has  served  as  a  modd  to  many  subsequent  tirriter^ 
such  as  Charles  Monsdet  (1825-1888),  and  Charles  AsseUneau 
(r8do-i874),  the  affectionate  historian,  in  Ins  Bibliograpkie 
romanlique  (1872-1874),  of  the  less  famous  promoters  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Gauticr's  picture 
critidsms,  and  his  short  reviews  of  books,  obituary  notices, 
and  <(A.\m  things  of  the  kind  contribute  to  daily  papers,  are  in 
point  of  st)4e  among  the  finest  of  all  such  fugitive  compositions. 
Jules  Janin  (1804-^874),  chiefly  a  theatrical  critic,  excelled  in 
light  and  eas^r  journalism,  but  his  work  has  neither  weight  of 
substance  nor  careful  elaboration  of  manner  suffident  to  give  it 
permanent  vakie.  This  sort  of  light  critical  conuncnt  has  become 
almost  a  ^>edaBty  of  the  Frendi  press,  and  among  its  numerous 
-practitioners  the  names  of  Armand  de  Pontmartin  (181X-1890) 
(an  imitator  and  assailant  of  Sainte-Beuve),  Arsine  Houssaye, 
Pierangelo  Fiorentino  (1806-1864),  may  be  mentioned.  Edmond 
Scherer  (1815-1889)  and  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  (1827-1881) 
represent  different  sides  of  Sainte-Beuve*s  Style  in  literary 
criticism,  Scherer  combining  with  it  a  martinet  and  somewhat 
prudish  precision,  while  Saint-Victor,  with  great  powers  of 
appredation,  is  the  most  flowery  and  "  prose-poetical  "of  French 
critics.  In  theatrical  censure  l^randsque  Sarcey  (1827-1899), 
an  acute  but  somewhat  severe  and  limited  judge,  succeeded  to 
the  good-natured  soverdgnty  of  Janin.  TTie  critidsm  of  the 
Retue  des  deux  monies  has  played  a  suffidcntty  important  part 
in  French  literature  to  deserve  separate  notice  in  passing. 
Founded  in  r839,  the  Renie,  after  some  vicissitudes,  soon  attained, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Buioz,  the  character  of  bdng 
one  of  the  first  of  European  critical  periodicals.  Its  style  <^ 
criticism  has,  on  the  whole,  inclined  rather  to  the  dasslcal  side — 
that  Is,  to  dasidsm  as  modified  by,  and  possible  after,  the 
Romantic  movement.  Besides  some  of  the  authors  already 
named,  its  prindpal  critical  contributors  were  Gustave  Planche 
(1808-1857),  an  acute  but  somewhat  truculent  critic,  Saint- 
Ren*  Tsillandier  (1817-1879),  and  fimile  Mont^gut  (1825-1895), 
a  man  of  letters  whom  greater  Idsure  would  have  made  greater, 
but  who  actually  combined  much  and  varied  critical  power  with 
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MifitetUe^yle.  Laiify  ««  nut  noUoe  Ut^  important  MCtMii 
id  profeasoriiJ  or  univenity  critics,  whose  critical  work  has  taken 
the  form  either  of  regular  treatises  or  of  courses  of  republished 
lectures,  books  somewhat  academic  and  rhetorical  in  character, 
but  often  ftpresentii^  an  amount  of  influence  whidi  has  served 
largely  to  sUr  up  attention  to  literature.  The  moat  prominent 
name  among  these  b  that  of  Abel  Villemain  (i79»*i^),  who 
was  one  of  the  eariiest  critics  of  the  literature  of  his  oym  country 
to  obtain  a  hearing  ^t  of  it.  D^sir6  Nisasd  (t8o6-x888)  was 
perhaps  more  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with  lAtin  than  with 
French^  and  in  his  HisUrf  of  the  latter  literature  represent^ 
too  mocfa  the  classical  tradition,  b«t  he  had  dignity,  erudition 
and  an  exceUent  style.  Alexandre  Vinet  (i797>-iS47),  a  Swiss 
critic ol considerable  eminence,  Saint<M arc-Girardin  (iSox^iSyj), 
whose  Ccws  ds  lUiift^un  dratmOiqiu  is  his  chief  work,  tuid 
Engine  G^ruzis  (1799-18^  5)1  the  author  not  only  of  an  extremely 
oeful  and  well-wrkten  handbook  to  French  literature  befom  the 
Revolution, hut  also  of  other  works  dealing  with  separate  portions 
of  the  subject,  must  also  be  mentioned.  One  remarkable  critic, 
Ernest  Hello  (i8iS-x86s),  attracted  during  his  life  little  aUention 
even  in  France,  and  hardly  any  out  of  it,  his  work  being  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  unpopular  flavour  and  colour  of  uncon»- 
pcomiting  "  clericalism/'  and  his  extremely  bad  health  keeping 
him  oat  of  the  otdinaiy  fraternities  of  literary  society.  It  was, 
however,  as  hiH  of  idiosjmcnisy  as  of  portisandiip,  and  is  exceed- 
ho^  interesting  to  those  who  regard  criticism  as  mainly  valuable 
because  it  gives  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

Perimps  in  no  branch  of  h^ks-UUnt  <fid  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  maintain  the  level  at  which  predecessors  had  arrived 
better  than  in  criticism;  though  whether  this  fact  is  connected 
with  something  of  decadence  in  the  creative  branches,  is  a  question 
vdiich  may  be  better  posed  than  resolved  here.  A  remarkable 
writer  whose  talent,  approaching  genius,  was  spoilt  by  eccen- 
trkity  and  pose,  and  who  belonged  to  a  more  modem  generation,' 
Joles  Barfaey  d'Aurevilly  (1808*1889),  poet,  novelist  and  critic, 
profited  much  of  hia  last  critical  work,  and  corrected  more,  in 
these  lattf  day&  Not  only  did  the  critical  woric  in  varfcnis  wnys 
of  Renan,  Taine,  Scherer,  Sarcey  and  ethem  continue  during 
pafts  of  it,  but  a  new  generathm,  hardly  in  this  case  inferior  to 
the  old,  appeared,  libe  three  diiefs  of  this  were  the  already 
mentioned  Anat^  Franoe,£mile  Faguet(b.  1847),  and  Ferdinand 
Bninctite  (1849^^),  to  whokn  some  would  add  Jules  Lcmaltre 
(b.  1853).  The  last,  howcnrer,  though  a  brilliant  writer,  was  but 
an  "  interim  "  critic,  beginning  with  poetry  and  other  matters, 
and  alter  a.  time  turning  to  yet  ethers,  while,  brilliant  as  lie  was, 
his  criticism  was  often  fli-informed.  .  So  too  Anatole  France, 
after  compiling  lour  vdumes  of  La  Vie  iUUrain  in  his  own 
iaittitable  style  and  with  singular  felicity  of  appreciation,  also 
tamed  away.  Thtf  phenomenon  in  both  cases  may  be  nsocisted, 
thoi^  k  mnst  not  be  t6o  intimatdy  connected  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  with  the  fact  that  both  were  championB 
and  practitionetB  of  **  impressionist  uiticism  *'*-of  the  doctrine 
fanqncstionahly  sound  if  not  exaggerated)  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  critic  is  to  reproikioe  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind 
by  the  nodkoe.  Bmnetito-attd  Fagnet,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
pnitiannsof  the  older  academic  style  of  oritidsm  by  hind  and  on 
principle.  F^guet,  besides  regular  veiumes  on  eadi  of  the  four 
great  centnries  of  foendi  Mtcnture,  has  piodnced  mnsh  other 
work— aflof  it  somewhat  '*  classical "  in  tendency  and  frequently 
txhibiting'aomething«f  a  want  of  comprefataslon  of  the  Romantic 
side.  BnmttiatewasstiUmoip  prolific  on  the  same  aide  but  with 
still  greater  effort  after  system  and  **  sdenceL"  In  the  books 
definitdy  called  VAoluiim  dis  9nin$,  in  his  Mmuid  of  Ftoench 
Ktemture^  and  in  a  large  nnmbcvof  other  vohnnes  of  coUeded 
essays  he  enforced  with  great  learning  and  power  of  argiment^ 
M  with  a  somewhat  nnmw  purview  and  with  some  prefudlce 
against  writers  w4mm  he  disliked,  a  new  fomref  the  old  doctrine 
that  the  <*  kind  "  not  the  individual  Mthor  or  book  ofOght  to  te 
Urn  main  sul^ict  of  the  csiHr'a  attention,  itt  did  not  escape 
Ihn  conseqpMtttial  dnnvn  of  taking. authors ; and  books  not  as 
tbcgf  art  fantaa  in.  Bcktioa  to  the  kinds  which  they  intact  con" 
mtvteni^  toMsfMienljriawn.    Bnt  he  maa  uMkMibta#y  at 


his  death  tbe  first  crttk  of  Fraaos  and  a  worthy  snccesaor  of 

her  best. 

Of  others  older  and  younger  must  be  mentioned  Paul  Stapfer 
(b.  i84o);pn>fessorof  Mteraturekandtheauthorofdivenexcettent 
works  horn  SkatMpeaHttVanUqmH  to  voluaMaof  the  first  valna 
on  Montaigne  and  Rabehds;  Paul  Bourget  and  Edooard  Rod. 
already  noticed;  Augustin  Filon  (b.  1841),  author  of  much  good 
work  on  English  Kterature  and  an  exceUent  book  on  M6rinite; 
Alexandre  Beljame  (1843-1906),  another  eminent  student  oC 
English  literature,  in  wfakh  si^ject  J.  A.  Jusseimnd  (b.  1855), 
LepMiis,  K.  A.  J.  Aagellier  (b.  1848).  and  others  have  recently 
distingdnhed  themselves;  Gustavo  LAiroumet,  espedalfy  an 
authority  en  Marivaox;  Engine  Lintfthac  (b.  x854)(  Oeorges 
Pelhssier;  Gustavo  Lansoii,  author  of  a  compact  history  of 
French  literature  iki  French;  Marcel  Schwob,  who  had  done- 
excellent  work  on  ViUon  and  other  subjects  before  hb  early 
death;  Ren6  Doumic,  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Rmt$  4e$  4twf 
mcndes,  who  collected  four  volumes  of  ihtdes  sw  la  UUirahtra 
Jran^i»  between  1895  and  1900;  and  the  Vicotate  Meldrior  de 
VogiU  (b.  1848),  whose  interests  have  been  more  poUtftaU 
philosophical  than  strictly  literary.  But  who  has  done  nitteh  to 
familiarixe  the  French  pubUc  with  that  Russfen  Uterature  t» 
which  MMmfe  had  been  the  firM  to  introduce  them.  But  the 
body  of  recent  critical  literature  in  France  Is  perhaps  larger 
in  actual  proportion  and  of  greater  value  when  considered  in 
relation  to  other  kinds  of  literature  than  has  been  the  case  at 
any  previous  period. 

Bistory  simc*  iSjo^-^The  remhrkaible  devdopment  of  historical' 
studies  which  we  have  noticed  as  taking  place  under  the  Reston- 
tion  was  accelerated  and  intcnrified  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  X. 
and  Louis  Philippe.  Both  the  scope  and  the  method  of  the 
historian  underwent  a  sensible  alteration.  For  something  Uke 
X  50  yeacs  historians  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
produced  elegant  literary  works  pleasant  to  read,  and  those  who 
produced  works  of  li^wrious  erudition,  but  not  even  intended  for 
general  penisaL  The  Vertots  and  Voltaires  were  on  one  lide, 
the  Mabllldns  and  Tillemonts  on  another.  Now,  although  the 
dnty  of  a  French  historian  to  produce  works  of  literary  merit 
was  not  forgotten,  it  was  recognized  as  part  of  that  duty  to 
consult  original  documents  and  impart  original  observation.  At 
the  same  time,  to  the  merely  political  events  which  had  f6rmerly 
been  recognized  as  forming  the  historian'^  province  were  added 
the  social  and  literary  phenomena  whidi  had  long  been  more  or 
less  n^lected.  Old  chronicles  and  histories  were  re-read  and 
re-edited;  innumerable  monographs  on  special  subjects  and 
periods  were  produced,  and  these  hitter  were  of  immense  service 
to  romance  writers  at  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  the  historical 
novel  Not « few  of  the  works,  for  instance,  which  were  signed 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  consist  mainly  of  extracts  or  condensations 
from  old  chronides,  or  modem  monographs,  ingeniously  unitedf 
by  dialogue  and  varnished  with  a  little  description.  History, 
however,  had  not  to  wait  for  this  second-hand  popularity,  and 
iu  cultivators  had  fuUy  sufficient  literary  talent  to  maintain  its 
dignity.  Sismoadi,  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  continued 
during  this  period  his  great  Histoirt  des  Fran^if,  and  produced 
his  even  better«known  Hiskrire  des  ripMiqua  italiennes  an 
mayiH  4^  The  brothers  Thierry  devoted  themselves  to  eariy 
French  histOTy,AmMfe  Thierry  (1797-1873^)  produdhga  Histoirt 
dgs  GotMs  and  other  works  conoernhig  the  Roman  period,  and 
Ai««stln  Thierry  (r 795-1856)  the  Well-known  kbtory  of  the 
Norman  Conqoest,  the  equally  attractive  RicHs  des  Map 
MStoHHgient  and  other  excellent  w«rks.  Philippe  de  SCgur 
(1780^18^5) -gave  a  history  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
and  some  other  Worits  chiefly  dealing  with  Russian  history.' 
The  vdnnrfnous  Histmre^e  Prance  of  Fldnri  llif  artin  (x8io-r883> 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  impattfal  work  dealing  in  detiil 
with  the  whole  sub|Mt.  A.  G.  P.  Bnigi2re,  baron  de  Barante 
(»78a^f866),  after  begfttncng  wfth  Uteraiy  critidsnv  turned  to 
history,'  and  in  his  InH0it$  des  dmes  de  B^ttrgoiae  produced  • 
work  of  capital  importance.  As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  itsoHs  tH  this  d«votkm  to  historical  subjeetii 
osnsistsd  of  -workt  deafiag  with  the  French  Revolntion.    K# 
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9trif»  of  historktl  0vents<  has  «vet  perhaps  reotlvcd'  uteatineDt 
at  the  same  time  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
wrU)C»  of  such  varied  IHerasy  exceUence,  among  n^hom  it  must, 
however^  be  said  that  the  putoiy  coyahst  side  is  hardly  at  all 
ffipreseoied.  On*  «f  the  eaxliest  of  these  histories  is  that  ol 
f^aicois  Mignet  (i796-i8S4)»  a  sober  and  Judiciovs  historian  of 
tihe  #ld£r  sclwoK  also  well  Juiown  for  bis  HisUnrt  de  Mork  StuarU. 
AbMit  tbe  «aioe  Ume  was  begun  the  briiUanC  if  not  Extremely 
Qni9lworthy  work  of  Adolphe  Thiers  (1797-X&77)  on  the  Revolu- 
t^,  which  establUhed  the  litetary  rq>utatioa  of  the  fuiurfl 
poesident  of  the  FMnch  cepublk,  and  was  at  a  later  period  comi 
pleted  by  the  UUtawt  4u  totutdat  e$  de  V empire:.  The  dowof ali 
of  the  July  monarchy  And  theearly  years  of  theeiopire  witnessed 
the  publif:atk)ii  of  several  woiiks  of  the  first  importance  on  this 
aubjiBct.  Baiante,coolrtt>uted  histories  of  the  Canvention  and 
the  Pirectoiyi  hut  the  three  books  of  greatest  note  were  those 
ei..  Lamaniney'Juto  Michelet  (i79S-ixS74)>  and  Louis  Blanc 
(l^xx-^i882).  J^amartine'a  HisUnre  des  Gtrondins  is  written 
Uvn-  tbe  cpBstitutional-Tepublican  point  of  view,  and  jsaometimea 
considered  to  ikave.had  much  influence  in  producing  the  events 
oil  144&  U  is,  perhape,  rather  the  work  of  an  orator  and  poet 
tbfuiof  AA  historian.  The  work  of  Michelet  is  of  a  more  origin^ 
duNracter.  Besides  his  history  of  the  Revolution,  Michelet  wrote 
an  -extiended  history  of  France,  and  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
works  09  historical,  political  and  social  subjects.  His  imaginAUve 
gowers  are  of  the  highest  ordef  ^  and  his  style  stands  akme  in 
French  for  its  strangely  broken  and  picturesque  character,  its 
tp^bid  abundance  of  striking  Images^  and  its  somewhat  sombre 
magnificence,  qualities  which,  as  may  eraily  be  supposed,  found 
full  occupation  in  a  hiftoryiof  the-Reirolutiott.  TiMt  work  of 
I^ouis  Bka^c  was  that  of  a  sincere  bufr  aodent  ijcpttbUcati,  and  is 
useful  from  :this  pq^t  of  view;  but  possesses  no  caguaotdiaAry 
literary  merit.  The  principal  oontributknu.  to  the  histbry.  of  the 
RevplutioB  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Qentjory  weiie  those  of 
Quinet,  I«anfrey  and  Taine.  Edgar  Quinet  (1803^1875),  like 
Louis  Blanc  a  devotee  of  the  republic  aad  an' exile  for  ixt  sake, 
brought  to  this  one  of  bis. latest  works  a.  oUnd  and  pen  long 
trained  to  literary  and  historical  studies;  b«t  Lt  l^Mntion  is 
QQt  considered  his  best  work..  P.  Lanfrey  deyjpted  himself  with 
e^raordinary  patience  and.acuteaMs  t»  the  desueuction  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  and  the  s^Uagof  the  chanacr  of  Napoleon  L 
iii  a  new,  authentic  and  very  far  frop  lavouiable  lighL  And 
Taine»  after  distinguishing  bimselfr  aAjVe  have  mentioned, 
in  literary  ci^tii^m  iUUtowfi  4^h  UtUrahireanif^ise)^  and  attain- 
ing,, less  sijccess  in  philosophy  .(X></*urfdffjeiu;e),  turned  in 
Le^  Origines  de  la  France  modenu  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  Revoiution,  itscauses,  character  and  consequences,  which 
edited  soB>e  commotion  among  the  more  ardent  ^devotees  of  the 
principles  of  '39*  To  return  fromi  this  group^  'we  must  notice 
J.  F.  Michaud  ( 1 767-1 839),, ^ the  historian  of  the  crusades, 
and  Francois  Pierre  Guiilanme  Guizot  (i787r]874),.who,  like 
his  rival  Thiers,  devoted  himself  much  to  historioal  study«  ilis 
ewrUest  works  were  literary  and  linguistic,  but  he  soon  t«med 
to  poUUcal  history,  and  for  the  last  half-cent.ury  of  bis  long  life 
Us  contributions  to  historical  literature  were  almost  Incessant 
a,nd  of  the  most  various  character.  The  most  important  are 
tbi^  histories  Des  Origines  du  'notaerfumeni  repeMentcUf^  De  h 
rMution  d'Angfekrre,  De  la  ctfilieaUim  en^  France,  and  latterly 
A  Histowe.de  Frauee,  which  he  was  writing,  at. the  tune  of  his 
deatlw .  Among  minor  historuina  of  the  earlier  ientury  may 
\^  jpaentloned  Prosper  Ouvergier  de  Uauraane  (^79^1881) 
{(jowerwfnerUpoHemenlairi^fHFfifme^hJ^Amp^n  (1800-1864) 
{HUiwe  jromcine  4  J^<m>,  A^gusbi  -Arthiir  Beugnot  (1797^) 
>365)  ipestnutian  du  paianifme d'^cpidenl^tii  O.B.deCUron* 
oomte  d'HaussonviHe  6£#  RtummdelO'l^mvine  4  fa  FtanU^, 
Achille  Tendelle  df  yaub^beUe,(i799-i89e)  {L#«  iOmdc  Rsstama- 
lions).  In  the  l^t  quarter  of  the  century,  under  the  departinent 
of  histoiyf  the  mostremarkuble  itames  .were  still  those  ei  'Eafne 
and  Renaut  the  former  being  distinguished  lor  thought,  aad 
i9atter»'  the  latter  for  style.  Indeed  it  may  be  1  here  proper  ta 
oemark  that  Reoan,  in  the*  kind  of  elaborated  seon-poetie  «tyle 
«hich  hapi  n^  ^haiactarixMl  t^  proae  of  the  i^lh  ceAtnry  in 


ail  countries  of  Europe,  takes  pre-eminence  among  French 
writers  even  in  the  esiimatioo  of  critics  who  arc  not  eoamourod 
of  htt  substance  and  tone.  But,  under  the  influence  of  Taine  to 
some  extent  and  of  a  general  Eufopean  tendency  still  morej 
France  during  this  period  attained  or  recovered  a  considerable 
place  for  what  is  called  "  scientific  "  history— the  history  which 
while,  in  some  cases,  thoughnot  in  all>  not  neglcctkig  the  develop^ 
ment  of  style  attaches  itself  particulariy  to^'  the 'document," 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  philosophical  arrangement  On  the  oihbr* 
The  chief  representative  of  the  school  was  probably  Albert  Sorel 
(1842-1906),  whose  various  handlings  of  tbeRevoIutionary  period 
(including  an  csdirsion  into  p^tly  Hterary  cdlidsra  in  the  riiape 
of  an  admirable  monogeaph  On  Madame  dc  Staifl)  haveeatablished 
themselves  once  for  alL  In  a  wider  sweep  Ernest  Lavisse  (b^ 
1842),  who  has  dealt  mainly,  with  the.x8th  centuiy,  may  hold 
a  similar  position.  Of  others,  older  and  younger,  the  due  de 
I  Broglie  (1821-1901),  whodcvoted  himself  also  to4fae  16th  century 
and  especially  to  its  secret  diplomacy;  Gaston  Boisaier  (b.  1823), 
a  dfausical  scholarxather  than  an  historian  prcqter,  and  one  of  the 
latest  masters  ef  the  oMer  French  academic  style;  ThureaiH 
Dangitt  (b^-1837),  a  student  of  mid  i9th-centuiy  history;  Jienri 
Houssaye  (h.  1848),.  one  of  the  Napoleonic  period;'  Oabriel 
Uanotaux  (b.  1853),  an  historian  of  Richelieu  and  other  suh^jectSii 
and  a  practical  potitieian,  may  be  menUoned  A  Isige  accession 
has  else  been  made  to  the  publication  of  oldec  ttiemoiia-*Hha£ 
important  branch  of  French  literature  from  almost  the  whole  of 
its  existence  since.the  invention  of  prose. 

Summary  Mnd  Condusion. — ^We  have  in  thesei  bst  pages  giMen 
snch  an  outUneof  the  xoth-cenCury  literature  of  France  as  seemed 
convenient  for  the  tompletiob  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  bad 
been  already  remaiiced  that  the  nearer  approach  fs  made  to  our 
own  time  the  leas  is  it  possible  to  give  exhaustive  accounts  of 
the  individual  cultivators  of  the  different  branches  of  Utcratnre/ 
It  may  be  added,  perhaps,  that  suck  eiduilistivenesd  becoines, 
as'we  advance,  less  and  less  necessary,  tts  well  as  lest  and  less 
possible.'  The  individual  poet  of  to-day  may  and  does  produce 
work,  that  is  in  itself  of  greater  literary  valUe  than  that  of  the 
individual  trouvdie.  As  a  matter  of  literary  histdry  his  eoiN 
tribution  is  less  rfemarkafale  because  of  the  examt>les  he  ha^ 
before  him  and  the  circumstilaces  which  he  'has  around  him; 
Yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  Araw  such  a  sketch  of  Trendi 
literature  frolm  the  Chanemt.  de  Rdatid  odwaids  t  hat  no  knportani 
devekipment  and  hasdly  any  important  partaker  insiich  develop* 
ment  should  be  left  out.  A  few  lines  may,  perliaps^  be  now. 
profitably  given  to  summing'  up  the  aspecu  of  thewhMev 
rememberihg  always 'that,  as  in  no  case  is  geiveraliaationi  easier 
than  in  the  case  of  the  literacy  aspects  and  tendencies  of<  periods 
and  nations,  so  in  ao  case  is  it  apt  to  benkoK  delusive  onlesa 
corrected  and  supported*  1^  ample  informatJoci  ot  fact  and  deudl; 

At  the  close  of  the;iith  Century  aad  at  the  beginning  of  tkm 
xstb  we  find  the  Vulgar  tongue  in  Fiance  notmetely  in  full^ 
otganized  use  for  literary  purposes,  but  already  ensployed  in 
most'of  the  fovtos  oi  poeiJeal< waiting.  An iaraoQdB  ootborsi  ol 
epk  and  narrative  vetse  has  taken  phkotv-and  Ijrrical  pee'ry, 
not  limitcdias  in  the  case  of  the  epics  to  the  north  of  Ftoance,  b%i 
extefading  from  Rousisillon  to.  the  Pas  de  Calais^  completes  this. 
The  1 2th  cenUtry  adds  to  tbeto  earliest  forms  thi  impcrtanc 
devdopment  Of  th»  mystery,  extendi  die  sAb^cts  and  ivarkg 
the  manner  Of  epioivtese;  and  begins  the  ooinpositionSof  literarj 
prose  With  thechroBick&of  St  Denis  and  ef  Villelnadouin,  aiMl 
the  posse  tfomances  6i  ike  Arthurian  tycle«  -  All  this  llteraurst 
is  to  far^oonaectM  purely'witb  the  knightly  and  priestly  onders, 
though  it'is  lai^y  composed  andsiiU  mbreilar^y  d^  in  hf 
daases  of  men,  tsiAivdreA  and  jongkurs,  w^  ate  not  necessarily 
either  knights  orpriests,  anditn  theoase  of  the  ^ongicurs  are 
certJBinly  neither.:  With  a 'possible  ancestry  of  Romance  andi 
Teutonic  eanUUtmt,*  Bceto»  lakr  UmI  vemaoBkir<  legends,  the 
new  literature  hat  a  centain  pattern  and^odel  in  Lalin  ahd'foif 
themostpartecckaiastocalcomposkiens.  Ithatthesaciedbooldtf 
and  the  legends  of 'the  aainu  for  caanpko  of.  ^naivaUvo.  tUtf 
rhythm  of  the  hyRihsier  a  guide  tomcttev  and  thoctreinoiiierdi 
tliechMrDhi0cas^HMalaht4*dnaiaikpefCoanAiBco#'  By>drgrMi 
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Uivm  trith  the  vokp&rtbigeA  daastt  btglii  to  be  born.  ^Tlie 
fftbfie«  tekflB.  evay-  piiM«  cf  life  for  ks  labject;  the  feUtHSeng 
aecieiiwclcguioe  tad  doee MA  leee  ttditcteAbd  truth.' '  Ilk  the 
Bett^ceaOKjr)  the  13th,  mecHevei.Uteratare  in  fnaac9  itfiives  at 
itepilni**-*  priue  which  lutk  until  the  £r9t  quarter  «f  the  14th. 
Theeoiljrepia  Iom sMnethiDg  of  their  savage d^artns.thepolishtfd 
Uteratare  of  Proiveiioe  qokkiy  perishes;  But  in  ^  prdvhices 
wliicb  epeak  the  mon  pretaiHag  tengue  aothhig^  is  wanting  to 
hunry  dtvitepawat.  The  ]aii«iiage  itself  has  shakea  off  aU 
iu  youthfal  Jna^adtiesy'  and)^  th<Ni|^  not  yet  wen  adapted 
for  theiaquireiBents  of  modcm-Iifb  and  study',  b  hi  every-  Way 
aqaal  to  the  demands-made  upon  it  bj  Hs  owi^  -time.  The 
driaaiatic  g««m  contatoed^ia  the  fablkoaad  ^;aichened  by  the 
iiyitaypkoduceathe  profane  dratnai  AmMtiouaworlcsofmetit 
ia  the  most  variolis  kinds  are^  published;  Aucatsin  H  Nicokfft 
staods  side  by  side  with  the  Vk  4e  SainP  LauU,  the  Jem  lie  ia 
JMUU  inth  U  MiMtU  it  TJOdpkile,  the  Raman  de  la  ros4 
with  the  JKtfMdM  iK  SLntatU  The  eaitiest  notes  of  ballads  and 
roodeaa  mn  heard;  'eadeaVours  are  toade  with  seal,  and  not 
always 'Without  aadehtanding,  to  naturalise  the  wisdoqn  of  tlie 
andeau  in  TraUct)  -and  hi  the  giaoefal  tongue  that  Frsace 
poascsset.  Romance  la  prose  andverte,  dMuaa,  histoty,  songs, 
satire,  eototy  and  even  erudition,  are  alt  represented  and 
itpicsented  wotthily.  Meanwhfte  aU  nations  of  western  Europe 
have  oooie  to  Tfeance  for  thdr  literary  models  and  subjects, 
aad  the  greatest  wrltetri  in  English,  German;  Italiaa,  content 
themselves  with  adaptations  of  ChrMen  de  Troyes;  of  Benoit 
de  Sainte  Move,  and  of  a  himdred  other  known  and  unluiown 
trauvtes  and  fabulists*  But  this  age  does  not  last  long.  The 
language  has  been  put  to  all  the  Uses  of  which  it  is  as  yet  capable; 
those  uses  in  their  sameness  begin  to  pall  upon  reader  and  hearer; 
and  the  enornwus  evHs  of  the  dvil  and  religious  state  reflect  tfaem- 
aelyes  inevitably  in  fitevature.  The  old  forms  die  out  or  are 
prolonged  only  la  half  •lifeless  travesties.  The  brilliant  colouring 
of  Fhnssart,  aad  the  graceful  science  of  ballade  and  rondeau 
ijrrfters  like  Lesanrel  and  Deschamps^  alone  maintain  the  Uterar^ 
reputation  of  the  time.  Towards  tne  end  of  the  14th  century 
the  translatota  aad  politkal  writers  imptHt  tnany  terms  of  art, 
and  strain  the  language  to  uses  for  which  it  is  as  yet  unhandy, 
though  at  the  bei^mg  of  the  next  age  Chailes  d^Orlians  by 
hi*  natural  gr^ce  and  the  virtue  of  the  forms' he  used  emerges 
fBom  the  mass  ol  writeiB.  Throughout  the  15th  century  the 
process  of  eariching  or  at  least  Increuing  the  vocabulary  goes  on, 
but  as  yet  no  organiting  hand  appears  to  direct  the  process. 
Villon  stands  alone  ia  merit  as  hi  peculiarity.  But  in  this  time 
dramatk  Uteiature  and  the  Hterature  of  the  floating  popular 
hload^beet  acquire  an  Immense  extension— afl  or  almost  ah  tiM 
viigour  of  spirit  being  coaoeotrated  in  the  rough  farce  and  rougher 
bunpooi^  while  all  the  literary  skill  b  engrossed  by  insipid 
rktoriqu^irs  and  pedants.  Then  comes  the  grand  upheaval 
bf  tliie  Renaissance  and  the  ReformotioB.  Aa  immense  influx 
of  soienoe,  of  thoaght  to  mhke  the  sdeAce  living,  of  new  terms 
to  exptest  the  thought,  takes  place,  and  a  band  of  literary 
arorkeiw  appear  of  power  enough  to  master  and  get  into  shape 
the  turbid  nuBs.  Rabelais,  Aai3^,  Calvin  and.  Herberay 
fashion  French  proae;  .Marot,  Ronsard  and  Regaier  refashion 
Ftench  verse.  The  Pl^lade  Introduces  the  drama  as  it  is  to  be 
and  the  kngaage  that  is  to  help  the  dmma  to  express  itself. 
Montaigne  for  the  fitst  thne  throws  invention  and  originality 
fntoaomaother  fona  than  veneortlum  prose  Action.  Butbythe 
end  oC  the  century  the  dde  has  receded.  The  work  of  artange- 
ment  l^s  been  but  half  dene,  and  there  $xt  no  master  spirits 
left  to  complete  it.  At  this  period  MaUicrbe  and  Balzac  make 
theii'  appearance.  UaaUe  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem,  they 
determihe  to  deal  with  part  of  it,  and  to  reject  a  portion  of  the 
riches  of  which  they  feelth^mselves  unfit  to  be  steimds.  Balzac 
and  his  successors  make -of  French  prose  an  instrument  faultless 
and  admiiiable  in  predsloa,  uaequaOcd  for  the  work  for  which 
it  is  fit,  hat  unfit  fbr  certain  portions  of  the  woik  which  it  was 
ooce  able  to  perform.  Malherbe,  seconded  by  Boileau,  makes 
Jt  French  veoe  an  lasUutocnt  salted  on^y  for  the  pmposes  of  the 
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aittipa  itf  Ettripidec,  or  rkther'<)l'  ^«neca,  wUh  or  iv^thoaf  Itii 
chorus,  and  fbr  a  certain  weakened  echo  of  those  chorusesl 
under  tSie  name  of  lyrics.  No  French  vctse  of  the  first  merit 
othet  than  dramatic  is  written  for  two  whole  centuries.  Th^ 
draiba  aoon  tobies  to-fts  acme,  and  during  the  succeeding  titrie 
usually  m^taios  itself  ^t  a  fairly  high  level  until  the  death  of 
Voltaire.  But  prose  lends  itseU  to  almost  evecything,  that  is 
required  of  it,  and  becomes  constantly  a  mow  ana  more  perfect 
instrument.  To  the  highest  efforts  of  pathos  and  aufaiumiy 
its  vocabulary  and  its  arrangement  likeirise  are  still  tinsuited, 
though  the  great  preachers  of  the  17th  century  do  their  utmost 
with  it.  But  for  dear  expositionr  smooth  and  ag^eeaUe  narrative^ 
seatratious  and  pointed  brevity;  witty  ff^Mtitee,  it  sooaaroves 
itself  to  have  no  superior  and  scarcely  an  equal  in  "Ewpt: 
In  these  directions  practitioners  of  the  highest  !uull  apply  it 
during  the  xyth  century,  while  during  the  i8th  its  powers  arq 
shown  to  the  utmost  ol  their  variety  by  Voltaire,  and  receive 
a  new  development  at  the  hands  of  Rousseau.  Yet,oathewholei 
it  loses  during  this  centuiy.  It  becomes  more  and  more  unfit 
for  any  but  trivial  uses,  and  at  last 'it  is  employed  for  those  uses 
only.  Then  occurs  the  Revolution,  vepcating  the  mighty  stir 
ia  men's  minds  ^ich  the  Renaissance  had  ^ven,  but  at  first 
experiencing  more  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the  ground  and  once 
more  rendering  it  fertile.  The  faulty  ^d  incomplete  genius 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  St«^  gives  the  first  evidence 
of  a  new  growth,  and  after  many  years  the  Rmnantic  movement 
completes  the  work.  Whether  the  foree  of  that  movement  \t 
now,  after  three-quarters  of  a  century,  spent  or  not,  its  results 
remain.  The  poetical  power  of  French  has  been  once  mforo 
triumphantly  proved,  and  its  productiveaess  in  all  branches  of 
literature  has  been  renewed,  while  in  that  of  prose  fiction  there  has 
been  almost  creatccl  a  new  dass  of  composition.  In  the  procesa 
bf  reform^  however,  not  a  little  of  the  finish  of  French  prose 
style  has  been  lost,  and  the  language  itself  has  been  affected  in 
something  the  same  way  as  it  was  affe^ed  by  the  less  judidous 
innovations  of  the  Ronsardists.  The  pedantry  of  the  Fldiode, 
led  to  the  preposterous  compounds  of  Du  Bartas;  the  passion 
of  the  Romantics  for  foreign  tongues  and  for  the  mU  propn 
has  loaded  French  with  fordgn  terms  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
ariol  on  the  other,  while  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ters  Hbrt 
is  realty  suited  to  the  French  genius*  There  is,  therefore,  room 
for  new  Malherbes  and  Balzacs,  if  the  days  for  Balsacs  and  Mal^ 
hcrhea  had  not  to  all  appearance  passed.  Should  they  be  once 
more  forthcoming,  they  have  the  failutie  as  wdt  as  the  success 
of  thdr  predecessorsL  to  guide  them. 

Finally,  we  nuiy  sun  up  even  this  summaxy*  For  volume 
and  merit  taken  together  the  pcoduct  of  these  eight  centuries  of 
litentare  excels  that  of  any  European  nation,  though  for  in- 
dividual  worics  of  the  supremcst  excellence  they  may  perhaps  be 
asked  in  vain.  No  French  writer  is  lifted  by  the  suffra^^  oC 
other  nations — the  only  criterion  iriien  suffident  time  has  dapsed 
*--to  the  level  of  Homer,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Dante,  who  rdgn 
alone.  Of  those  of  the  authors  of  France  who  are  indeed  of  the' 
thirty  but  attain  not  to  the  first  three  Rabelais  and  MoU^ce 
alone  unite  the  general  suffrage,  and  this  fact  roUghly  but  surely 
points  to  the  real  excellence  of  the  Kteratuie  which  these  men  are 
chofien  to  represent.  It  is  great  in  all  ways,  but  it  i^  greatest  on 
the  lighter  side.  The  house  of  mirth  is  more  suited  to  it  than  the 
house  of  mourning.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  the  language  of  the 
unknown  marvd  who  told  Roland's  death,  of  hhn'wbo  gsrve 
utterance  to  Camilla's  wrath  and  despair,  and  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  sings  how  ^e  mountain  wind  makes  mad  the  lover  who  can- 
not forget,  has  amply  made  good  its  title  of  entrance.  But  fof 
one  Frenchman  who  can  write  admirably  In  this  stmin  th^re  are 
a  hundred  who  can  tdl  the  most  admirjible  story,  formtllate  the 
most  pregnaiit  reflection,  point  the  acutest  jest.  There  Is  thtis 
no  really  great  epic  in  French,  few  great  tragedies,  and  those 
imperfect  and  hi  a  faulty  kind,  little  pttxe  Uke  MNton's  or  like 
Jeremy  Taylor's,  little  verse  (though  more  than  is  generally 
thought)  like  Shelley's  or  Hke  Spenser's.  But  there  are  the  most 
ddiithtful  short  tales,  both  hi  prose  and  In  verse,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  th^  most  polished  jewelry  of  reflectjott  that  ha$ 
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Piia  b  to  nil  fa  Gm  pluUr  of  Pub  (mt).  ^pta|  bB  bdina  ft 

-'    Aftwtkui>dirit>bMil4beaDddwitkllnMtd<duid 

_  ly  wipad  A   Tba  wood  k  then  ready  he  ike  poHlbi 

which  b  put  OB  with  a  fubba  ir«d»  ol  widdini  cvvcied  witk 

linsd  ng  «Dd  well  wHUd  *riib  pdnli>    Tbeiuliduni  pnKtnbM 

be  KpMled  sndiudly,  *Dd  alter  (Be  woift  bw  faudcMd, 

B  ntface  i>  waoiwIiM  down  with  £i>s  jImii  p«fT.  ■  iew  dni|a 

Umeod  oil  being  added  until  llie  nabce  b  ingrir miy  moolh. 

Alter  a  day  oi  two  tke  Huface  can  be  cleared  by  uliafl  a  fietli 

ibber  with  a  double  kayei  of  Unen,  renwvtsf  ibc  Iw  l^er.wbea 

il  (elliiv  hard  and  fiuelung  oB  with  the  botlom  iiyei. 

niKCH  UVOUmiMI,  THB.   Among  the  maw  levohOiaM 

_hich  [ro«  line  la  time  have  givea  a  new  dtrcctioB  !•  tba 

political  developatenl  ol  oatioiii  the  French  Ktvoluliini  MaoA 

--.  .1. diamujc  initi  iaddentaind  the  MMt 


.  levoiuliooi  both  befsie  and  lie 
French  Revolutioll,"  en  >>in|ily  "  1 
catioa,  il  applied  to  thi*  one  alo 
rhich  led  to  Hi  the  (ladiui  decay  oi  the  in  . 
'ranee  had  inherited  Imm  the  (sudal  lyileni,  the  da£ne  ti  th^ 
centnliied  ownuchy,  uid  the  immediate  linitidal  Bereeihiw 
that  compelled  the  aMtmbling  ol  the  loni  Defected  Uatcfr 
dealt  with  in  the  aitjde  on  Faaitd:  if  M 


The  I 


BuUty. 

[■encnl  relation  M 

ialheaitlckFanMCB 


the  growth  of  the  niodan  ft 

lljm  tml  /KSIiMim).    The 

progiese  of  the  Revolution  itseu  irotn  ute 

Ualee-geixnl  to  the  oiup  d'iM  of  Ihe  iStb  BruMaiia  mikh 

placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  i>  power. 

The  ele<lion>  to  the  nalca-general  of  i;Sq  wen  bdd  in  Bh 
favourable  dccumstiDCtt.  The  fuhiie  of  Ihe  baivett  of  17U 
hid  cauied  widcepicid  diiiicM,  (^^^ 
The  government  WB>  weak  end  deqiiaed,  and  in  agenta  ana* 
were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  audi  oatbnafci  ol  dixMiler.  **■ 
At  the  >ame  time  the  longiag  for  radical  refona  and  "*■■'■• 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  euy  were  ajinoii  uaivtnaL  Hm 
celiitrs  or  written  instruUiou  given  to  the  dcpati<a  coTOsd 
well-nigh  every  aubject  of  political,  locial  oc  econoiaic  inteRita 
and  demandedanamaiing  number  of  cbiDSM-  ^iilthieooa> 
mntioB  the  king  and  hJa  miaJtlara  remainwl  pMaiva.  Tkey  did 
not  oven  determine  the  quHtitn  whether  the  eatato  ihoald  act 
aiupinle  bodies  01  deUbciateooUectiveiy.  On  the  jih  ol  Uay 
the  EUles-geneial  wore  opened  by  Louia  in  (he  Salle  dci  Ueau* 
PluisinatVeruilles.  Bareatie, thckei^erDf theKak,laioaMd 
them  that  they,  wsc  free  to  determine  wbether  they  woAl  voU 
by  udcEi  or  vote  by  head.  Necks,  ai  diiectar.ga«nl  of  tha 
finances,  act  forth  the  condition  of  the  tnaaoiy  and  peopnaeJ 
■one  imaU  leformf.  The  Tfeo  £tat  (Third  EMste)  waa  d^ 
iaU*£nl  that  the  question  of  ioinl  or  i^wtaledeUbcCBtiOliikould 
have  been  left  open.  U  waa  awar*  that  mae  ol  (1m  nohtaa 
and  many  ol  the  inferior  dergy  agreed  with  it  at  to  tba  seed 
1«  compieheaaive  reforsi.  JoiiM  delBteratfia  wtnU  aame  ■ 
majority  to  (he  reionnen  and  Iberefon  Eh*abo4ilioD  at  piMle§M 
of  feudal  rigfcta  e<  [wepeMy.  Sepanted^ 
..i^le  Um  mjoiityaiWMiglbenoWeaaodtb* 
.  .  letiy  to  limit  relom.    Benc«itb«aaatbeBrit«bfect 

iif  [III  Tiin  rtol  in  tffm  thn  amaiiMiatiW  nllhnthmnreratri 

The  iwiflict  between  Ibow  who  dM(rrd«adl>oaewh»feeliHd 
Binalgaaulion  took  (be  fora  a(  a  coOdicl  v  . 
of  the  powers  of  IbedoNUiea.  Ihe  lien  ftalinriMad  1 
thai  tbedqiutica  of  all  ihneeitetctihDild  hare  tbdi  I 
power*  verified  in  ooamoB  *a  Ibe  iral  tlep  towaidi  ^'.■"» 
nuking  then  all  mamlMn«<  one  Uovat.  It  naolved  **■** 
to  b(dd  lu  meetinga  In  tiM  SaUa  dti  Mnmi  FUan,  whereas  th« 
nobletandtbeiieicrnMtlnamanerapaiUKntsMasiilaferllHlr 
udunvt  uw.    b  leflaiDad  fioa  taking  any  Mep  which  ml^ 
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the  nobles  begtn  »  teptnte  verificatSon  of  their  powers.  But 
A  few  of  the.noblcs  tnd  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  voted  against 
this  procedure.  On  the  7th  the  Iters  £ut  sent  depuUtions  to 
exhort  the  other  estates  to  union,  while  tlie  clergy  sent  a  deputa^ 
don  to  it  with  the  proposal  that  each  estate  should  name  com- 
Bisrioiiett  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  verifying  powers. 
The  Tiers  ^t  accepted  the  proposal  and  conferences  were  held, 
but  without  resuh.  It  then  made  another  appeal  to  the  clergy 
which  was  almost  successful  The  king  interposed  with  a  com- 
mand for  the  renewal  of  the  conferences.  Tliey  were  resumed 
under  the  presidency  of  Barentin,  but  again  to  no  purpose. 

On  the  loth  of  June  Sfeyte  moved  that  the  Tiers  £tat  should 
fbiPthe  last  time  invite  the  First  and  Second  Estateato  joinln  the 
verification  of  powers  and  announce  that,  whether  they  did  or 
not,  the  work  of  verifying  would  begin  forthwith.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  an  immense  majority.  As  there  was  no  response, 
tht  Tiers  £ut  on  the  12th  named  Balily  prov&ional  president 
and  commenced  veriikation.  Nest  day  three  cur£s  of  Pdtou 
ctme  to  have  their  powers  verified.  Other  deigymen  followed 
bter.  When  the  work  of  verification  was  over,  a  title  bad  to  be 
found  for  the  body  thus  created,  which  would  no  longer  accept 
die-style  of  the  Tiers  fiut.  On  the  15th  Sieyte  proposed  that 
Ihty  dwold  entitle  themselves  the  Assembly  of  the  known  and 
verified  representatives  of  the  RencK  nation.  'Mirabeau,  Mounter 
Mid  others  proposed  vaijoos  appeMations.  But  success  was 
isssi^  for  L^prand,  an  obscure  deputy  who  proposed  the 
pimple  name  of  National  Assembly.  Withdrawing  his  own 
notioivSieyte  adopted  Legrand's  suggestion,  which  was  carried 
by  491  votes  to  fa  The  Assembly  went  on  to  declare  that  it 
MMed  tlie  debts  o(f  the  crown  under  the  safeguard  of  the  n^ 
iMiMNir  and  that  all  existing  taioeS,  althoi^sh  illei^  as  having 
been  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people^  kbouU 
continue  t»  be  paid  until  the  day  of  dissolution. 

By  these  procee<fin^  the  Tiers  £tat  and  a  few  of  the  dergy 
dedaied-thoMMlves  the  national  legislature.    Then  and  there- 
after th4  Naliebal  Assembly  assumed  full  sovereign 
V^  and  constituent  powers.    Nobles  and  clergy  might 

come  in  if  they  pleased,  but  it  couM  do  without  them. 
Thd  king'f  assent  to  its  measures  would  be  convenient, 
hot  not  neoesaiy.  This  boldness  was  rewarded,  for  on  the  iQtfa 
the  clergy  dedded  by  a  majority  of  one  fai  favour  of  joint  veiifiica^ 
tian.  On  the  same  day  the  nobles  voted  an  address  to  the  king 
condemning  the  action  of  the  Tiers  EtaL  Left  to  hhnsdf,  Louis 
might  have  been  too  Inert  for  lesistaace.  But  the  queen  and 
Ms  brother,  the  count  of  Artels,  with  some  of  the  ministers  and 
oenrtlerB,  urged  hifn  to  make  a  stand.  A  Stance  Royale  was 
notified  for  ^  atnd  and  workmen  weresent  to  prepare  the  SaMe 
des  Menus  flalsifs  for  the  ceremony.  On  the  doth  BaSBy  and  the 
deputies  proceeded  to  the  hall  and  found  it  barred  against  their 
sntiancn.  Thereupon  they  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  tennis 
court,  where  Mounier  proposed  that  they  should  swear 
2^^^*r^  not  to  Separace  until  they  had  established  the  constitu- 
S^rt**^  tkm.  With  a  soHtaiy  exception  they  swore  and  the 
•  Oath  of  the  T^imis  Court  became  an  era  in'French 
histofy.  As  the  ministers  cctnld  not  agree  on  the  policy  which  the 
king  shottkt  anoomoe  in  the  Stance  Royale,  it  was  postponed 
to  the  33rd.  The -Assembly  found  shelter  in  th«- church  of  St 
Louis,  where  It  wasfoined  by  the  main  body  of  thedergy  aAd  l^ 
the  first  of  the  nobles. 

At  thci  Shokot  Royale  Louis  made  known  his  will  that  the 
Estates  should  dcKbeate  apart,  and  declared  that  if  they  should 
refuse  to  help  fafan  he  wouM  do  by  his  sole  authority  what  was 
necessary  for  the  happfaess  of  his  people.  When  he  quitted  the 
haOy  some  of  the  detgy  and  most  of  the  nobles  retired  to  thdr 
separate  chamben.  But  the  rest,  together  with  the  Tiers  £tat, 
ii  msins  rt,  and  Mirabeau  dedared  that,  as  they  had  come  by  the 
will  oC  the  nation,  force  only  should  make  them  withdraw. 
"Gentlemen,'*  said  Sieyis,  *'  you  are  to-day  what  you  were 
ytsterday."  With  one  voice  the  Assembly  proclaimed  Its 
idhtiton  to  ka  fanner  decrees  and  the  Inviolability  of  lumembers. 
In  Versaflles  and  In  Paris  popular  feeling  was  clamorous  for  the 
and  ifrinsl  tli»  court.    Dving  the  nsxt  ftw  daya 


many  of  the  dergy  and  nobles,  Induding  the  archbishop  ol  Paris 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  Assembly.  Lotds  tamely 
accepted  his  defeat.  He  recalled  Necker,  who  had  resigned 
after  the  Stance  Royale.  On  the  37th  he  wrote  to  those  d(»ical 
and  noble  deputies  who  still  hdd  out,  urging  submission.  By 
the  snd  of  Jidy  the  joint  verification  of  powers  was  completed. 
The  last  trace  of  the  historic  States-General  disappeared  and  the 
National  Assembly  was  perfect.  On  the  same  day  it  claimed  an 
absolute  discretion  by  a  decree  that  the  mandates  of  the  dectora 
were  not  binding  on  its  members. 

Having  failed  in  their  first  attempt  on  the  Assembly,  the  Court 
party  resolved  to  try  what  force  could  do.  A  large  number  of 
troopSjChiefly  foreign  regimentaln  the  service  of  France, 
were  oonoentiated  nearParis  under  the  command  of  the 
marshal  de  Broglie.  OnMirabeau's  motioa  the  Assembly 
voted  an  address  to  the  king  asking  for  thdr  withdrawal.  Tha 
king  replied  that  the  troops'  were  not  meant  to  act  against  the 
Assembly,  but  intimated  his  purpose  of  transferring  the  session 
to  some  provincial  town.  On  the  same  day  he  dismissed  Necker 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  Versailles.  These  acts  led  to  the  first 
Insurrecticm  of  Faris.  The  capital  had  long  been  in  a  dangerous 
condidon.  Bread  was  dear  and  employment  was  scarce.  The 
nteasures  taken  to  relieve  distress  had  allured  a  multitude  of  needy 
imd  desperate  men  from  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the 
middle  class  there  already  existed  a  party,  consisting  of  men  liko 
Danton  or  Camille  Desnsoulins,  which  was  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  s^y  of  the  leadto  of  the  Assembly.  Therichdtizens 
Were  generally  limd-holders,  who  refunded  the  Assembly  aa  the 
one  bulwark  against  a  publicliattkruptcy.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
a  weak  and  dissolute  but  ambitious  man,  had  cottcdved  the  hope 
of  supplanting  his  cousin  on  the  throne.  He  strained  his  wealth 
and  influence  to  iecruit  foflowers  and  to  make  mischief.  The 
gardens  of  his  residence,  the  Palais  Royal,  became  the  centre  of 
pdltkal  agitation.  £ver  since  the  elections  virtual  freedotoi  of 
thepress  and  freedom  of  speedi  had  prevailed  in  Paris.  Chitaa 
were  multiplieid  and  pamphlets  came  forth  every  hour.  The 
municipal  officers  who  were  named  by  the  Crown  had  little 
Influence  wHh  the  dtisens.  The  police  were  a  mere  handfoL  Of 
the  two  Hne  regiments  quartered  in  the  capital,  one  was  Swiss  and 
thereforelrusty;  but  the  other,  the  Gardes  Frangaiscs,  shared 
jiH  the  feelings  of  the  pc^ulace. 

On  'the  1 2th  of  July  Camille  DesmouUns  announced  the  dis> 
missal  of  Necker  to  the  crowd  in  the  Palais  Rosrat  Warmed  hy 
his  doquence,  they  sallied  Into  the  street    Psrt  of     JiMOv 


Brow's  troops  occupied  the  Champs  Elys^  and  the 
Place  Loub  Quinse.  After  one  or  two  petty  encouotett 
with  the  mob  they  were  withdrawn,  dther  beouise  dieir  temper 
ma  uncertain  or  because  thdr  commanders  shunned  respond* 
bility.  Paris  Was  thus  left  to  the  rioters,  who  seized  arms 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  broke  open  the  jaib.  burnt  the 
octroi  barriers  and  soon  had  every  man's  life  and  goods  at  thdr 
discretion.  Otiaens  with  anything  to  lose  were  driven  to  act 
for  themsdves.  Fbr  the  purpose  of  choosing  its  representatives 
in  the  statcsrgeneral  the  Third  Bstate  of  Paris  had  named  300 
electors^  Thdr  function  once  discharged,  these  men  had  no 
public  character,  but  they  resolved  that  they  would  hold  together 
In  order  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  dty.  After  the  Stenee 
Royale  the  munkfpal  authority,  oonsdous  of  its  own  weakness* 
aBowed  them  to  meet  at  the  H6td  de  VIHe,  where  they  proceeded 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a  dvk  guard.  On  the  13th,  wherf 
an  WLs  anarchy  in  Paris,  they  were  joined  by  Flesselles,  Provost 
of  the  Merchants,  and  other  munidpal  officers.  The  pn^ject  of  a 
dvic  guard  was  then  adopted.  The  lnittrrectR>n»  however,  ran 
its  course  unchecked.  Crowds  of  deserters  from  die  regular 
troops  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Insurgents^  They  attached  tha 
HAtd  des  Invafides  and  carried  off  aB  the  anno  f^^obt 
which  were  stored  there.  With  the  same  eibject  they  MgdmP 
assailed  the  BastlHe.  The  garrison  wus  small  ind  *^^ 
disheartened^  providons  were  short,  and  aftm  some  ^'"^ 
hours'  fii^ting  De  Launcy  the  governor  Mrrendered  on 
promise  of  quarter.  He  and  several  of  his  men  were,  notwith- 
stnntfng,  butchered  bqr  the  mob  before  th^  could  be  hiuuiht  it 
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tlieilAUldeVill^  A»  tU  Parit  was  in  the  han<fct  of  the  iMuig»t«» 
Uiekingtawthenecessitjofsubmissioii.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I5tb  be  entered  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  to  announce  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn.  Immediately  afterwards  he  dia* 
missed  bis  new  ministers  and  recalled  Necker.  Thereupon  the 
princes  and  courtiers  most  hostile  to  the  National  AssemUy, 
Uie  count  of  Artois,  the  prince  of  Cond£,  the  duke  of  Bourboa 
and  many  others,  feeling  themselves  no  loogec  sale,  quitted 
France.    Their  departure  is  known  as  the  first  emigration. 

The  capture  of  the  Bastille  wasliailed  throughout  Europe  aa 
symbolising  the  faU  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  Uie  victory  of  the 
.,  insurgents  had  momentous  consequences.  Recogniaing 
2|!|[|,  the  30Q  ekctoiB  asa  temporary  municipal  government, 
^^aatjrpi  the  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  confer  with  them  at 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  on  a  sudden  impulse  one  of  these 
deputies,  BaiUy,  lately  president  of  the  Assembly,  waa 
chosen  to  be  mayor  of  Paris^  The  marquis  Lafayette, 
doub^  popular  aa  a  veteran  of  the  American  War  and  as  one  of 
Ihe  nobles  who  heartily  upheld  the  cause  of  the  AssemUy,  waa 
chosen  commandant  of  the  new  dvic  force,  thenceforwards 
known  aa  the  National  Guard.  On  the  1 7th  Louis  himself  visited 
Paris  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  new  authoritlea.  In  the  course 
ol  the  following  weeka  the  example  of  Paris  waacopied  throughout 
France.  All  the  cities  and  towns  set  up  new  elective  authorities 
and  organised  a  National  Guard.  At  the  same  time  the  revohition 
spread  to  the  country  districta.  In  most  of  the  pro- 
iatfSr''**  ^i^ces  the  peasants  rose  and  stormed  and  burnt  the 
pn^omni  bouses  of  the  ^MCM««f<,  taking  pecnliar  care  to  destroy 
their  title-deeds.  Some  of  the  M^fiMMr^  were  murdered 
and  the  itst  were  driven  into,  the  towns  or  across  the  frontier. 
Amid  the  universal  confusion  the  old  administrative  system 
vanishedl  The  intendanu  and  suWdekgates  quitted  or  were 
driven  from  their  posts.  The  okl  courts  of  justice,  whether 
loyal  or  feudid,  ceased  to  act.  In  many  districts  there  waa  no 
Btfoie,  policy  public  works  were  suspended  and  the  collection  of 
ttttes  became  almost  impossible.  Tttit  insunection  of  July  really 
ended  the  ondm  rlgjimB, 

Diaooder  in  the  provinces  led  directly  to  the  proceedings  on 
the  famous  night  of  the  4th  of  August  While  the  Assembly  was 
_^  considering  a  dedamtion  which  might  calm  revolt,  the 

jUlwt  vicomte  de  Noailles  and  the  due  d'Aiguillon  moved 
that  it  should  proclaim  equality  of  taction  and  the 
supprsssioo  of  feudal  burdens.  Other  deputies  rose  to  demand 
the  lepeal'of  tha  game  laws,  the  enfranchisement  k>f  such  serfs 
aswtrs  still  tpbefound  in  Frapce,  and  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
of  feudal  pourts  and  to  renounce  all  privileges,  whether  of  dassesf 
of  cities  or  of  provjncea.  Amid  indescribable  enthusisam  the 
Assembly  passed  resolution  after  resolution  embodying  these 
changes.  The  resolutions  were  followed  by  decrees  sometimes 
hastily  and  uskilf  ully  drawn.  In  vain  Sieyte  remarked  that  in 
fttiffg^iy^^'ng  tithes  the  Assembly  was  making  a  present  to  every 
landed  proprietor.  In  vain  the  ki^g,  while  approving  most  oC 
the  decrees,  tendered  some  cautious  cntidsma  of  the  rest  The 
majority  did  not,  indeedl,  design  to  confiscate  property  wholesale. 
They  drew  a  distinction  between  feudal  claims  whkh  did  and 
did  not  carty  a  moral  daim  to  compensation.  But  they  were 
embarrassed  by  the  wordhig  of  their  pwn  decrees  and  forestalled 
by  the  violence  of  the  people.  The  proccedinp  of  the  .4th  of 
August  issued  in  a  wholesale  transfer  of  property  fi^  one  class 
to  another  without  any  indemnity  for  the  losers. 

The  work  of  drafting  a  oonatitutioa  for  France  had  alrea^ 
beta  Ugun.  Parties  in  the  Assembly  were  numerous  and  i&r 
defined.  The  Eatreme  Right,  who  desired  to  keep 
f^^rtim  ij,^  gqyemalent  aa  it  atoodi  were  a  mere  handful. 
Tha  IMght  who  wanted  to  revive,  as  they  said,  tbp 
ancient  constitution,  in  other  fforda,  to  limit  the  king's 
pow^  by  periodic  States-General  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  were 
mqre  aHmerous  andhad  able  chids  >n  CazaMs  and  Maury,  but 
strove  (A  vain  ai^^nst  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Right  Centre, 
somqiimss  called  the  Monarchiens,  were  a  large  body  and  incbuled 
sevwal  men  of  talent,  notably  Idounier  and  Malouet.as  well  aa 
avMWnMiaC*raaka^weaUh.   Jbay'4esjce4».coasUtMUoa|ike 
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that  of  England  which  should  reserva  a  larfe  ^mcutivo  pCfmt 
to  the  king,  while  entrusting  the  taxing  and  legislative  powers  to  n 
modem  parliamenL  The  Left  or  Constitutionals,  known  after* 
wards  as  the  FeuUlants,  among  whom  Bamave  and  Charles  and 
Alexander  Lameth  were  conspicuous^  also  wished  to  pt^serva 
tBonarchy  but  disdained  English  precedent.  They  were  possessed 
with  feeUngs  then  widespnad,  wearincas  of  a^Mtiary  goven»- 
ment,  hatred  of  minis^rs  and  courtiers,  and  distrust  not  so  m^ch 
of  Louis  as  of  those  who  surrounded  him  snd  influenced  his 
judgment.  Republicana  without  knowing  it»  they  grudged  eve^ 
remnant  of  power  to  the  Crown,  The  Extreme  Left,  still  more 
republican  in  spirit,,  of  whom  Robespierrems  the  most  note- 
worthy, were  few  and  had  little  power.  Mirabeau's  indqMudenn 
of  judgment  forbids  us  to  place  him  in  any  party. 

The  first  Constitutional  Committei^  elected  on  the  14th  of  July^ 
had  Mounier  for  its  reporter.  It  'waa  instructed  to  begin  wUk 
drafting  a  Dedaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Six  OM^hra* 
wedcs  were  spent  by  the  .Assembly  in  discussing  tJUs  um^iit^ 
document.  The  Committee  then  presoited  a  nsport  mil*U9i 
which  embodied  the  principle  of  two  Chsobers.  This  '''^  . 
pdndple  contradicted  the  extreme  demoaraitie- theories  so  mucli 
in  fashion.  It  also  offendec^  the  self-lovf  of  most  of  the  noblos 
and  the  dcrgy  who  were  bath  that  a  few  ol  their  number  should 
be  erected  into  a  Ho|ise  of  Lorda.  The  Ajwimbly  rejected  the 
principle  of  two  Chamben  by  nearfy  to  to  r^  The  qvesDteit 
whether  the  king  should  have  a  veto  on  legislation.  wa#  neai 
raised.  Mounier  contended  that  he  shotild'harve  an  ^  ^ 
absolute  veto,  and  was  supported  by  MirabeaJU«  who  JUJ^^ 
had  already  described  the  unUmited  power  of  a  single  ■ 
Chamber  aa  worse  than  the  tjFraa^y  of  Cooauatinople.  TbeLell 
maintained  that  the  kin&  as  depositary  of  the  esecutive,  skr-dd 
be  whollv  exdudod  from  the  legislative  powcc  Lafayette^  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  copying  the  Amedcan  €<Mistitiitistt^ 
proposed  that  the  king  should  have  a  sttspMisive  veto.  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  politic  to  claim  no  more,  N«cber  pctsusdad 
the  king  to  intimate  that  be  was  satisfied  with  Xafayette'a 
proposal.  The  suspensive  veto  was  thecefiore  adopted.  As  the 
king  had  no  power  of  dissolution,  it  was  an  idle  form.  Mounier 
and  his  friends  having  resigned  their.  pUoes  in  the  CbastitudonsI 
Committee,  it  came  to  an  end  and  the  Assembly  elected^  new 
Committee  which  represented  the  opinions  of  the  Left. 

Soon  afterwards  a  fresh  revolt  In  Paris  caused  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  to  migrate,  thither.  The  old  causes  of  disorder  weoe 
still  working  in  that  dty:.  The  scardty  of  bread  waa  set  down 
to  conspbvtors  against  the  Revolution.  Riots  «cre  frequent 
and  persons  supposed  hostile  to  the  Asseml^y  and  the  nation 
were  murdered  with  impunity^  The  king  still  had  counscUors 
who  wished  for  his  departure  as  a  means  to  regainiig  f rtedoik 
of  aGtk>n.  At  the  end  of  September  tfce.FIaadees  regiment  came 
to  Versailles  to  reinforce  the  Gardes  du  jCorpa4  The  officos  oC 
the  Gardes  du  Corps  entertained  the  officoTs  of  the  Flanders 
regiment  and  of  the  Versailles  National  Guard  at  dinner  in  the 
palace.  The  king,  queen  and  dauphin  visited  the  company, 
TThere  followed  a  vehement  outbreak  of  loyslty.  Rumour 
enlarged  the  incident  into  a  military  plot  against  freedons* 
Those  who  wanted  a  more  thorough  revcJuUon  wrought  up  the 

crowd  and  even  respectable  dtisens  wished  to  have  the 

king  among  them  and  ammablr  to  thdr  opinioa,  On  ^^ 
the  5th  of  October  a  mob  which  had  gathered  to  #v«i 
assault  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  diverted  into  a  march  on  ^''"r 
VersaiUea.  Lafayette  was  slow  to  follow  it  ai^,iK^n  jS^^J^ 
he  arrived,  took  insufficient  precautions.  At  daybreak  . ' 
qn  the  6th  some  of  the  rioters  made  their  way  &ito  the  pakwe 
and  stormed  the  apartment  of  the  queen  who  escaped  witM 
difllculty.  At  length  the  National  Guards  arrived  and  the  snob 
waa  quieted  by  the  announcement  that  the  ki^.had  rsaekveA 
to  go  to  Paris.  The  Assembly  declared  iCsdl  inseparable  from 
the  king's  penon.  IxHiis  and  his  family  reached  Paris  on  the 
same  evening  and  took  up  thdr  abode  in  theT  Tuikries.  K 
little  later  the  Asstoibly  established  itseU  in  the  riding  school 
of  the  palace.  Thencdorwand  the  king. and.  queen  were  to  all 
IntcDU  prisonenM   The  AlKmbly  itself  waa  aobject  to  ^slMtuie 
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intimidaftioiL  Manyaieinbertof  UieRlfhtgaveupUieiiniggic 
and  emigrated,  or  at  least  witbdnsw  irom  attendancej  so  that  t]ke 
Left  beowe  supreme. 

.  Mirabeau  iiad  already  taken  alarm  at  the  growing  violence  of 
the  Revolution.    In  September  he  had  foretold  that  it  would 

_.. iM>t  stop  short  of  the  deaih  of  both  king  and  queen. 

■Jyiy  After  the  insurrection  of  Octob^  he  sou^t  to  com- 
^miu  municate  with  them  through  his  friend  the  comte  de 
laMarcL  In  a  remarkable  correipondmre  he  sketched 
A  policy  for  the  king.  The  abolition  of  privilege  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parliamentary  system  were,  he  wrote,  unalterabks 
facts  which  it  would  be;  madness  to  dispute.  But  a  strong 
executive  authority  was  essential,  and  a  king  who  frankly  adopted 
the  Kevolution  might  still  be  powerful.  In  order  to  ral^  the 
sound  part  of  the^nation  I^ouis  should  leave  Paris,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, he  should  prepare  for  a  civil  war;  but  he  should  never 
iippeal  to  foreign  powers.  >f either  the  king  nor  the  queen  could 
grasp  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  Tb^  distrusted  Mirabeau  as 
an  unscrupulous  adventureiy  and  were^confirmed  in  this  feeUng 
bv  his  depiaqds  for  moMo^.  His  correspondence  with  the  court, 
although  secret,  waa  suspected.  The  politicians  who  envied 
his  talents  and  believed  him  -a  rascal  raised  the  cry  of  treason. 
In  the  Assembly  Mirabeau,  though  sometimes  successful  on 
particular  questions,  never  had  a  chance  of  giving  effect  to  his 
policy  as  a  whole.  Whether  even  he  owild  have  controlled  the 
Revdution  is  highly , doubtful;  but  his  letters  and  minutes  drawn 
up  for  the  king  fonn  the  most  striking  monument  of  his  genius 
j(Me  MiBABEAU  and  Montmobin  de  Saint-HIrem). 

Early  in  the  year  1790  a  dispute  with.  England  concerning, 
the  frontier  in  Korth  Ainerlca  inSfuced  the  Spanish  government 
to  daim  the  help  o|  France  under  the  family  Conapact. 
This  demand  led  the  Assend>ly  to  consider  in  what 
hands  the  power  of  concluding  alliances  and  of  making 
peace  and  war  should  be  placed.  Mirabeau  tried  to 
keep  the  initiative  for  the  king,  subject  to  confirmation 
hy  the  Chamber.  Qn  Bama  ve's  motion  ^  Assembly  decreed  that, 
the  legislature  should  have  the  power  of  war  and  peace  and  the 
king  a  merely  advisory  power.  Mirabeau  was  defeated  on  another 
point  of  the  highest  consequence,  the  inclusion  ol  ministers 
in  tlkB  National  Assembly.  His  colleagues  generally  adhered  to 
Che  pdnotple  that  the  le^slative  and  executive  powers  should  be 
totally  separate.  The  Left  assumed  that»  if  deputies  could  hold 
office,  the  king  would  have  the  means  of  corrupting  the  ablest 
and  most  Influen^iaL  It  was  decreed  that  no  deputy  should 
be  mpister  while  sitting  in  the  House  or  for  two  years  after. 
Ministen  cxpluded  from  the  House  being  necessarily  objects 
of  suspicion,  the.Assembly  was  careful  to  allow  them  the  least 
possible  power^  The  old  provinces  were  abolished,  and  France 
was  divided  anew  into  ei^ty  departments.  Each  department 
was  subdivided  into  districts,  cantons  and  communes. 
The  main  Justness  of  administration,  even  the  levying 
of  taxes,  was  entrusted  to  the  elective  local  authorities. 
The  Judicature  was  likewise  made  elective.  The  army 
and  t^  navy  were  so  organized  as  to  leave  the  king  but  a  smaQ 
share  in  appoifiting  officers  and  to  leave  the  officers  but  scanty 
means  of  maintaining  <fiscipline«  Even  the  cases  in  which  the 
sovereign  might  be  deposed  were  foreseen  and  expressly  stated. 
Monarchy  was  retained,  but  the  monarch  was  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sible traitor  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  him  harm- 
less even  at  the  cost  ci  having  no  effective  naticmal  government* 
The  distrust  which  the  Assembly  felt  for  the  actual  ministers 
led  it  to  undertake  the  business  of  government  as  well  a»  the 
BxamOf  business  of  reform.  There  were  committees  for  all 
COMMIT  tH^  chief  departments  of  state,  a  committee  for  the 
^SmmUS  *^^y*  •  committee  for  the  navy,  anotl^r  for  diplomacy, 
"^^^  another  for  finance.  These  conmiittees  sometimes 
asked  the  ministers  for  Information,  but  rarely  took  their  advice 
Even  Necker  found  the  Assembly  heedless  of  his  counsels.  The 
condition  of  the  treasury  became  worse  day  by  day  The  yield 
of  the  indirect  taxes  fell  off  through  the  interruption  of  business, 
and  the  direct  taxes  were  in  large  measure  withhdd,  for  want  of 
an  authority  to  enforce,  payment.    With  some  trouble  Necker 


induced  the  Assembly  to  ianction  first  a  Ipan  of  30,000,000 
livres  and  then  a  loan  of  80,000,000  livres*  The  public  having 
shown  no  eagerness  to  subscribe,  Necker  proposed  that  every 
man  should  be  invited  to  make  a  patriotic  omtribution  of  one- 
fourth  of  his  income.  This  expedient  also  failed.  On  the  xoth 
of  October  x  789  Tall^rsnd,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  mmtt 
that  the  Assembly  should  take  possession  of  the  lands  thm  of 
of  the  church.  In  November  the  Assembly  enacted  ^**^ 
that  they  should  be  at  the  disp<tfal  of  the  nation,  which  *"*"*' 
would  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  Since  the, 
church  lands  were  s^ppo8ed  to  occupv  one-fifth  oif  France,  the 
Assembly  thought  thst  it  had  found  aa  inexhaustible  source 
of  public  wealth.  On  the  security  of  the  church  lands  it  based 
a  paper  c^moic^  (the  famous  assigns  ts) .  In  December  it  ordered 
an  issue  to  the  amount  <^  400,000,000. livres.  As  the  revenue 
still  declined  and  the  reforms  enacted  by  the  Assembly  involved 
a  heavy  outlay,  it  recurred  again  and  again  to  this  expedients 
Before  its  dissolution  the  Assembly  had  authorised 
the  creation  of  1,800,000,000  livres  of  assignats  and 
the  deE^redatloadE  its  paper  had  begun.  Finding  that 
he  had  lost  all  credit  with  the  Asaeqibly,  Necker,  resigned  office 
and  left  France  in  September  2790,     . 

Even  the  committees  of  the  Assembly  had  far  Jess  power 
than  the  new  4nunidpal  authoritidthrou^bout  France.  They 
really  governed  so  far  as  there  was  any  govonment. 
Often  fuU  <^  public  spirit,  th^  lacked  experience  and 
in  a  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  had  ao  guide  save  their 
own,  discretion.  They  o()ened  letters,  arrested  suspects, 
controlled  the  trade  in  corn,  and  sent  their  >^tiena] 
Guards  on  such  errands  as  they  thou^t  pr<^)er. 
The  political  dubs  which  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  eften 
presumed  to  act  as  though  th^  were  public  authorities  (see 
jACfOBiKs)).  The  revolutionary  journalists,  Desmoulins  in  his 
RMuiiom  de  France,  ei  de  BrahatU,  LoustaUot  in  his  Rivoluj, 
tions  de  Paris,  Marat  in  his  Ami  du  peuple^  continued  to  feed  the.^ 
fire  of  discord.  Amid  this  anarchy  it  became  a  practice  for  the 
National  Guards  of  different  districts  to  form  federations,  that 
is,  to  meet  and  swear  loyalty  tp  eadi  other  and  obedience  tb  the 
laws  made  by  the  National  Assembly.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
munidpality  of  Paris  the  Assonbly  decreed  a  general  federation 
of  aU  France,  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  <rf  the 
Bastille.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (Juljr 
14,  X790)  in  presence  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  Assembly^ 
and  an  enormous  omcourse  of  spectators.  It  was  attended  by 
deputations  from  the  National  Guards  in  every  part^  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  regular  regiments,  and  from  the  crews  of  the 
fleet,  Talleyrand  cdebrated  Mass,  and  Lafayette  was  the  first 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Assembly  and  the  nation.  In  this  gather- 
ing the  provindal  deputations  caught  the  revolutionary  ^ever 
of  Paris.  StiU  graver  was  the  effect  upon  the  regular  army. 
It  had  been  disaffected  since  the  outbKak  of  the  Revolution. 
The  rank  and  file  complained  of  their  food,  their  lodging  and 
their  pay.  The  non-commissioned  officers,  often  intelligent 
and  hard-working,,  were  embittered  by.  the  refusal  |^ 
of  promotion.  Tli^  officers,  almost  all  nobles,  rarely  eAMtoa 
showed  much  concern  for  their  men,  and  were  often  ^  '^ 
mere  courtiers  and  triffers.  After  the  festival  of  the  ^"^*  • 
federation  the  soldiers  wese  drawn  into  the  political  dubs,  and 
nameci  regimental  committees  to  defend  their  interests.  Not 
content  with  asking  for  redress  of  grievances,  they  sometimes 
seized  the  regimental  chest  or  imprisoned  their  officers.  In 
August  a  formidable  outbreak  at  Nancy  was  only  qudled  with 
much  loss  of  life.  Desertion  became  more  Irequent  than  ever,  and 
the  officers,  finding  their  position  unbearable,  began  to  emigrate. 
Similar  causes  produced  an  even  worse  effect  upon  the  navy. 

By  its  rough  handling  of  the  church  the  Assembly  brought 
fresh  trouble  upon  France.  The  suppression  of  tithe  and  the 
confiscation  of  church  lands  had  reduced  the  dergy  to  QHie9m' 
live  on  whatever  stipend  the  legislature  mi^t  think  fit  tjtmtm , 
to  give  them.  A  law  of  February  1790  suppressed  the  ^f^^ 
religious  orders,  not  engaged  in  education  or  in  works  of 
charity,  and  forbade  the  introduction  of  new  ones.  Monastic  yqw^ 
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%ere  deprived  of  legAl  force  and  a  pennon  vaa  granted  to  tlie 
leligvoiu  iHio  utre  cast  upon  the  world.  Thae  measures  aroiued 
no  serious  <fisoontent;  but  the  so^aUed  dvil  constitution  of 
the  clergytrent  much  further.  Old  ecclesiastical  divisions  were 
set  aside.  Henceforth  the  diocese  was  to  be  conterminous  with 
the  department,  and  the  parish  with  the  commune.  The  electors 
of  the  commune  were  to  choose  the  cur6,  the  electors  of  the  depart- 
ment the  bishop.  Every  cur€  was  to  receive  at  least  xaoo  Uvres 
(about  £50)  a  year.  Relatively  modest  stipends  were  assigned 
to  bishops  and  archbtdiops.  French  dtisens  were  forbidden  to 
acknowledge  any  ecdesia^ical  jtirisdiction  outside  the  kingdom. 
The  AssemUy  not  only  adopted  this  constitution  but  decreed 
that  all  beneficed  ecclesiastics  should  swear  to  its  observance: 
As  the  constitution  implicitly  abrogated  the  papal  authority  and 
entrusted  the  choice  of  bishops  and  cur^s  to  dectors  who  often 
were  not  Catholics,  most  of  the  riergy  declined  to  swear  and  lost 
their  preferments.  Their  places  were  filled  by  election.  Thence- 
forwanls  the  dergy  were  divided  into  hostile  fections,  the  Const!- 
tHtiwwls  and  the  Nonjurors.  As  the  generahty  of  Frenchmen 
at  that  time  were  orthodox  although  not  aeaknts  Catholics, 
the  Nonjurors  carried  wfth  them  a  luge  part  of  the  laity.  The 
Assembly  was  misled  by  its  Jansenist,  Protestant  aiid  Free- 
tMi^ng  members,  natural  enemies  of  an  established  phurch 
which  had  persecuted  them  to  the  best  of  its  power. 

In  colonial  affairs  the  Assembly  acted  with  the- same  im- 
prudence. Eager  to  set  an  fxampfe  of  suppressing  slavery,  it 
-^  .^  took  measures  which  prepared  a  terrible  negro  insurrec- 
1^  tiott  in  St  Domingo.  With  regard  to  fordgn  reUtions 
the  AssemUy  showed  itself  well-meaning  but  indiscreet. 
It  protested  in  good  &ith  that  it  desired  no  conquests 
and  aimed  only  at  peace.    Yet  it  laid  down  maxims 


which  involved  the  utmost  danger  of  war.  It  held 
that  no  treaty  could  be  binding  without  the  national  consent. 
As  this  consent  had  not  been  given  to  any  existing  treaty,  they 
were  all  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  Frenn^  government  without 
consulting  the  other  parties.  Thus  the  Assembly  treated  the 
Family  Compact  as  null  and  void.  Similariy,  when  it  abolished 
feudal  tenures  in  France,  it  ignored  the  fact  that  the  rights  of 
certain  German  princes  over  lands  in  Alsace  were  guaranteed  by 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  It  offered  them  compensation  in 
money,  and  when  this  was  declined,  took  no  heed  of  their  pro- 
tests. Again,  in  the  papal  territory  of  Avignon  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  declared  for  union  with  France.  The  Assembly 
could  hardly  be  restrained  by  Mirabeau  from  acting  upon  thdr 
vote  and  annexing  Avignon.  Some  time  after  bis  death  it  was 
annexed.  The  other  states  of  Europe  did  not  admit  the  doctrines 
of  the  Assembly,  but  peace  was  not  broken.  Foreign  statesmen 
who  flattered  themsdves  that  France  was  sinking  into  anarch^ 
and  therefore  into  decay  were  content  to  follow  their  respective 
ambitions  without  the  dread  of  F^nch  interference. 

Deprived  of  authority  and  in  fact  a  prisoner,  Louis  had  for 
many  months  acqm'esced  in  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  however 
At^mptot  distasteful  But  the  dvil  constitution  of  the  dergy 
tMdi  xn,  wounded  him  in  his  consdence  as  well  as  in  his  pride. 
to  VKSCMT  From  the  autunui  of  1 790  onwards  he  began  to  sdieme 
for  his  liberation.  Himself  incapable  of  strenuous 
effort,  he  was  spurred  on  by  Marie  Antoinette)  who 
keenly  fdt  her  own  degradation  and  the  curtailment  of  that 
royal  prerogative  which  her  son  would  one  day  inherit.  The  king 
and  queen  failed  to  measure  the  forces  which  had  caused  the 
Revolution.  They  ascribed  all  their  mufortunes  to  the  work  of 
a  malignant  faction,  and  beKeved  that,  if  they  could  escape  from 
Paris,  a  dispby  of  force  by  friendly  powers  would  enable  them 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  But  no  foreign  ruler, 
not  even  the  emperor  Leopold  n.,  gave  the  king  or  queen  any 
encouragement.  Whatever  secrecy  they  might  observe,  the 
adherents  of  the  Revolution  divined  thdr  wish  to  escape.  When 
Louis  Cried  to  Ieavi6  the  Tuileries  for  St  Ooud  at  Easter  1791, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  a  nonjuring  priest,  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris  would  not  let  him  budge.  Mirabeau, 
who  had  always  dissuaded  the  king  from  seeking  fordgn  help, 
dfed^  the  and  of  April    Finally  the  king  and  queen  resolved  to 


fly  to  the  army  of  the  East,  which  the  marquis  de  BotdlK  had  ia 
some  measure  kept  under  disdidine.  Shdtered  by  him  they  could 
await  foreign  succour  or  a  reaction  at  home.  On  the  evening 
of  the  aoth  of  June  they  escaped  from  the  Tuileries.  Louis  left 
behind  him  a  declarati<m  complaining  of  tiie  treatment  which  he 
had  recdved  and  revoking  his  assent  to  all  measures  which  had 
been  laid  before  htm  while  under  restraint  On  the  foUowang 
day  the  royal  party  was  captured  at  Varennes  and  sent  badi  Co 
^aris.  The  king's  ddest  brother,  the  count  of  Provence^  who  had 
laid  hAa  plans  much  better,  made  his  escape  to  Brussels  and  joined 
the  imigris. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  pretend  that  the  Revolution  had 
been  made  with  the  free  consent  of  the  king.  Some  Republicans 
called  for  his  deposition.  Afraid  to  take  a  course  which  involved 
danger  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Assembly  decreed  that 
Louis  should  be  suspended  from  his  office.  The  dub  of  the 
Cbrdeltera  (9.9.),  led  l:ry  Danton,  demanded  not  only  his  deposition 
but  his  trial  A  petition  to  that  effect  having  been  exposed  (ok 
signature  on  the  altar  in  the  Champ  deMars,  a  disturbance  ensued 
and  the  National  Guard  fired  on  the  crowd,  killing  a  few  and 
wounding  many.  This  inddenl  afterwarts  became  known  as 
the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  On  the  other  band,  the 
leaders  of  the  Ldt,  Bamave  and  the  Lameths,  felt  that  they  had 
weakened  the  executive  power  too  much.  They  would  gladly 
have  come  to  an  undeistanding  with  the  king  and  revis^  thie 
constitution  so  as  to  strengthen  his  prerogative.  They  failed  In 
both  objects.  Louis  and  still  more  Marie  Antouiette  regarded 
them  with  incurable  distrust.  The  Constitutional  Act  witht> 
out  any  material  change  was  voted  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
On  the  X4th  Louis  swore  to  the  Constitution,  thus  regandng  bis 
nominal  soverdgnty.  The  National  Assembly  was  dissolved 
'on  the  30th.  Upon  Robespierre's  motion  it  had  decreed  that 
none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of  sitting  ih  the  next 
legislature. 

If  we  view  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly  as  a  whole,  we 
are  struck  by  the  immense  demolition  which  it  effected.  No 
other  legislature  has  ever  destroyed  so  much  in  the  jf^^f,^  ^ 
same  time.  The  old  form  of  government,  the  old  «^  yo«* 
territorial  divisions,  the  old  fiscal  system,  the  old  oiiMt' 
judicature,  the  old  army  and  navy,  the  old  relations  If^^f.-. 
of  Church  and  State,  the  old  law  rdating  to  property  '■■•■"u^ 
in  land,  all  were  shattered.  Such  a  destruction  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  the  support  of  poptdar  opim'on.  Most  of 
what  the  Assembly  did  had  been  suggested  in  the  cakiers^  and 
many  of  its  decrees  were  antidpated  by  actual  revolt,  tn  its 
constructive  work  many  sound  maxims  were  embodied.  It 
asserted  the  prindples  of  dvil  equality  and  freedom  of  conscience, 
it  reformed  the  criminal  law,  and  laid  down  a  just  scheme  of 
taxation.  Not  intelligence  and  pubHc  spirit  but  poHticat  wisdom 
was  lacking  to  the  National  Assembly.  Its  members  did  noi 
suspect  how  limited  is  the  usefulness  of  general  proposltioos  in 
practical  Ufe.  Nor  did  they  percdve  that  new  ideas  can  be 
applied  only  by  degrees  in  an  old  world.  The  Constitution  of 
1 791  was  impracticable  and  did  not  last  a  year.  The  dvfl  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy  was  wholly  misdiievous.  In  the  attempt 
to  govern,  the  Assembly  failed  altogether.  It  left  behitod  an 
empty  treasury,  an  undisdfdihed  army  and  navy,  a  people 
debauched  by  safe  and  successful  riot. 

At  the  elections  of  1791  the  party  iridch  desired  to  cany  the 
Revolution  further  had  a  success  out  of  all  keeping  with  its 
numbers.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  weariness  of  politics 
which  had  come  over  the  majority  of  French  dtizens,  JjL/ju^ 
partly  to  downright  intimidation  exercised  by  the  A%mmHr 
Jacobin  Club  and  by  its  affil&ited  sodeties  throughout 
the  kingdom.    Tlie  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  ut  ol 
October.  It  consisted  of  745  members.  Few  were  nobles,  very  few 
were  dergymen,  and  the  great  body  was  drawn  from  the  middle 
class.    The  members  were  generally  young,  and,  since  none  had 
sat  in  the  previous  Assembly,  they  were  wholly  without  ex- 
perience.   The  Right  consisted  of  the  Feuillants  {q.%).    They 
numbered  about  160,  and  among  them  were  some  able  men,  su^ 
aa  Matthleo  Dumai  and  Bigot  de  Pt^amenau,  but  they  were 
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0Dld6d  cbk6y  by  penons  outside  tb?  Hoii8e»  because  incapable 
<)lie-deciioD,Baniave,l!)uportandtheLamethft4  TheLeCtcon- 
lilted  ni  the  Jacobins,  a  tenn  whicb  siill  included  the  party 
afterwards  known  as  the  Girondim  or  Girondists  (f.«.)*-so 
(cnncd  because  several  of  their  leaders  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Gironde  in  southern  France,  They  numbered  about  33a 
Among  the  extreme  Left  sat  Cambon,  Coutho&>  Merlin  de 
Thionville.  The  Girondins  could  claim  the  oMit  brilliant  oratory 
Vergniaudi  Guadet,  Isnard.  Inferior  to  tbese  men  in  tatodt, 
Brissot  de  Warville,  a  restlesapamphleteeriexertedmoreiojBuenoe 
'Over  the  party  which  has  sometimes  gone  by  his  name.  The  Left 
as  a  wh^  was  repuUjcani  although  it  did  not  cane  to  say  8o» 
Stroi^  in  numberst  it  was  reinf<»ccd  by  the  disorderly  elements 
in  Paris  and  throughout  France^  The  remainder  of  the  House, 
about  350  deputio^  scarcely  belonged  to  any  definite  party, 
but  voted  oltenest  with  the  Ldt^  as  the  Left  was  the  most 
powerfuL 

Tbe  Left  bad  three  objects  of  enmity :  first,  the  king,  the  qUeen 
and  the  royal  family;  secondly,  the  imiffris;  and  thirdly,  the 
clergy.  The  king  could  not  like  the  new  constitution, 
although,  if  left  to  himself,  indolence  and  good  nature 
might  have  rendered  him  passive.  Thequeen  through- 
out had  only  one  thought,  to  shake  off  the  impotence 
and  humiliation  of  the  crown;  $jad  for  this  end  she  still  dung 
to  the  h(^  of  foreign  succour  and  C(HTeq>onded  with  Vienna. 
Those  imigrts  who  had  assembled  in  arms  on  the  tcrtitories  of 
the  electors  of  Mainz  and  T^ves  (Trier)  and  in  the  Austrian 
Netheriands  had  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  public  enemies. 
Their  chiefs  were  the  king's  brothers,  who  affected  to  consider 
Louis  as  a  captive  and  his  acta  as  therefore  uivalid.  The  count 
of  Provence  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  regent  and  surrounded 
himsdf  with  a  ministry.  The  Smigris  were  not,  however, 
dangerous.  They  were  only  a  few  thousand  strong;  they  had  no 
competent  leader  and  no  money;  they  were  unwelcome  to  the 
rulers  whose  hospitality  they  abused.  The  nonjuriog  clergy, 
although  harassed  by  the  local  authorities,  kept  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  most  Catholics.  No  acts  of  disloyalty  Hrere  proved 
against  them,  and  commisdoners  of  the  National  Asseml^ 
reported  to  its  successor  that  their  flocks  only  desired  to  be  let 
alone.  But  the  anti-clerical  biaa  of  the  Le^slative  Assembly 
was  too  strong  for  such  a  policy. 

Tbe  king's  ministers,  namad  by  him  and  exduded  froAi  the 
Assembly,  were  mostly  persons  of  little  mark.  Montmoria  gave 
vp  the  portfolio  of  foret^  affairs  on  the  3xst  of  October  and  was 
locceeded  by  De  Lessart.  Cahier  de  Gerville  was  minister  of 
the  interior;  Tarb6,  minuter  of  finance;  and  Bertrand  de  Mollo* 
viSe,  miniiteT  of  marine.  But  the  only  minister  who  influenced 
the  course  of  affairs  was  the  comte  de  Narbonne,  minister  of 


On  the  9th  d  November  the  Aaembly  decreed  that  the  ^OTffTlf 
■nicmhlrd  on  the  frontiers  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
death  and  confiscation  unlesi  they  returned  to  France 
by  the  ist  of  January  following.  Louis  did  not  love 
h^  brothers,  and  he  detested  their  policy,  which 
without  rendering  him  any  service  made  hk  liberty 
and  even  his  life  precarious;  yet,  loath  to  condemn  them  to  death, 
he  vetoed  the  decree.  On  the  39th  of  November  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  every  nonjuring  clergyman  must  take  within  eight 
days  the  dvic  oath,  substantMy  the  same  as  the  oath  previotuly 
adinWatered,  on  pain  id  kxang  his  ptnsico  and,  if  any  troubles 
broke  out,  of  being  deported.  This  decree  Louis  vetoed  as  a 
4iiatUr  of  conscience.  la  dther  case  his  resistance  only  served 
to  give  a  weap04  to  hie  enemies  in  the  Assembly.  But  foreign 
affain  were  at  tUs  time  the  most  critical  The  armed  bodies  of 
imigris  00  the  territoiy  of  the  Empire  afforded  matter  of  com- 
plah^  to  France.  Tbe  persistence  of  the  French  in  refusing  more 
than  a  money  compensation  to  the  German  princes  who  had 
claims  in  Alsace  affoirded  matter  of  comf^nt  to  the  Empire. 
Foreign  statesmen  noticed  with  alarm  the  effect  of  the  Frendi 
HdFohition  upon  opinion  in  their  own  countries,  aad  they 
reseated  the  endeavours  of  <  French  revolutioniiu  to  make 
•oaveru  there;    Of  ibest  statesmen,  the  emperor  Leopold  ivaa 


the  moat  inteMigent.  He  had  sUtfully  estrieated  himMll  lse«i 
the  embarrassments  at  home  and  abroad  left  by  his  predecessor 
Joseph.  He  was  bound  ky  family  ties  to^Louis,  and  he  was 
obliged,  as  chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  protect  the  border 
princes.  Oft  the  other  haad,  he  understood  the  weakness  of  the 
fiabsburg  monarchy.  He  kaew  that  the  Austrian  Neth^iands, 
where  he  had  with  difficulty  restored  his  authority,  were  full  of 
friends  of  the  Revolution  and  that  a  French  army  would  bo  wc^ 
comed  by  many  Bel^Mas.  He  despised  the  weakness  and  tbe 
folly  of  the  4m§ris  and  ecduded  them  from  his  councils.  H^ 
oara^tly  desired  to  avoid  a  war  iriiich  might  endanger  hiasislcr 
or  her  husband.  Jn  August  2791  he  had  met  F^«derick  William 
JI.  of  Prussia  at  PiUniti  near  Dresden,  and  the  two  ^.^j^,^ 
mooarchs  had  joined  hi  a  declaration  that  they  con-  «Mof 
sidered  the  restoration  <rf  order  and  of  monarchy  in  fmmUM. 
France  an  object  of  interest  to  idl  sovereigns.  They 
further  declared  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  for  this>purpofie 
in  concert  with  the  other  powtts.  This  declaration  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Leopold  by  pressure  «f  circumstances^ 
He  well  knew  that  concerted  action  of  the  powers  wtos  impossiblet 
aa  the  EngUab  govenmieot  had  firmly  resolved  not  to  meddle  with 
French  affdr&  After  Louis  had  accepted  the  .constitution 
I^eopold  virtually  withdrew  his  declaration.  Neverthe&eas  it 
was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  and  contributed  to  the  approach- 
ing war. 

In  France  many  persons  desired  war  for  various  reasou^ 
Narbonne  trusted  to  find  in  it  the  means  of  restoring  a  certain 
authority  to  the  crown  and  limiting  the  Revolution.  He  con- 
templated a  war  with  Austria  only.  The  Girondins  desired  war 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to  abolish  monarchy 
altogether.  The/  desired  a  general  war  because  they  believed 
that  it  would  carry  the  Revohttion  into  other  counttiea  and  make 
it  secure  in  France  by  making  it  aniversaL  The  extreme  Left 
hadthesameobjectSjbutitheld  that  a  war  for  those  objects  could 
not  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Victory 
would  revive  the  power  of  the  crown;  defeat  would  be  the  un- 
doing «f  the  Revolutioa.  Hence  Robespienre  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  desired  peace.  The  French  nation  generally 
had  never  approved  of  the  Austrian  alUanoi,  and  regarded  the 
Habsburgs  as  traditional  enemies.  The  king  and  queen,  however, 
who  looked  for  help  from  abroad  and  eq>edaUy  from  Leopold, 
dreaded  a  wax  with  Austria  and  had  no  faith  in  the  schemes  of 
Narbonne.  Nor  was  France  in  a  condition  to  wag^  a  serious  war. 
The  constitution  was  unworkable  and  the  governing  authorities 
w&x  mutually  hostfle.  The  finances  remained  in  disorder,  and 
assignats  of  the  face  value  of  900,000,000  livres  ^ere  issued  by 
the  Legislative  AsaemUy  in  leas  thim  a  year.  The  army  had  been 
thinned  by  desertion  and  was  enerrated  by  long  indiscipline. 
The  fortresses  were  in  bad  condition  and  short  of  supi^ics. 

Jn  October  Leopold  ordered  the  dispersion  of  the  imiprfy  who 
had  mustered  in  arms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz.  At  the  same 
time  they  imi^red  the  emperor's  protection,  and  the  Austrian 
dumceUor  Kaunitz  informed  Noailles  the  French  ambassador 
that  tlus  protection  would  be  given  if  mecessary.  Narbonne 
demanded  a  credit  of  30,000,006  livres^  which  the  Assembly 
granted.  He  made  a  tour  of  inq>ection  in  the  north  of  France 
and  reported  untruly  ta  the- Asaoi^^  that  all  was  in  zeadinesfi 
for  war.  On  the  14th  of  January  1792  the  dqdomatic  comndttce 
rq>orted  to  the  Assembly  that  tfaeemperor  should  be  requtaed  to 
give  satisfactory  assurances  before  the  xoth  of  February.  The 
Assembly  put  off  the  term  to  the  ist  of  March.  Li  Fdiruary 
Leopold  concluded  a  defensive  treaty  with  Frederick  William. 
But  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between  the  sovereigns,  who 
were  at  that  very  time  punning  opposite,  pdides  with  regard  to 
Poland.  Leopold  still  hesitated  and  stlllhoped  toavoid  war.  He 
died  on  the  ist  of  March,  and  the  imperial  dignity  became  vacant. 
The  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  passed  to  his  son  Francis, 
afterwtf  ds  the  emperor  Francis  II.,  a  youth  of  snudl  abilities  and 
no  experience.  The  real  conduct  of  affaire  fell,  therefore,  to  the 
aged  Kaunits.  In  France  Narbonne  failed  to  carry  the  king  or 
his  colleagues  along  triih  him.    The  king  took  courage  to  dismiss 
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«tt  dn  Iht  9t1i  df  Mted^  %i%erebt}6n  Hie  tkusMy  tttm^  kg 
confidence  in  Narbonne.  De  Leaeart  hufioi  incorted  iu  anger 
1^  tke  utneneM  <A  his  replies  to  Austrian  dictation,  tke  AsMinbly 
voted  Us  impeadunoit. 

Hie  kfaif ,  seeing  no  other  courte  open,  formed  Ik  miw  ministry 
whidi  #aft  diiefly  Oirondin.  Roland  1>eaune  mIniBtflr  of  the 
interior,  Chrrifere  of  finance,  De  Grav6  of  war,  and 
Lacoste  of  marine,  l^ar  abler  and  more  resolute  than 
any  of  these  men  was  Dumouries,  the  new  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  A  soldier  by  profession,  be  had 
been  employed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louii  XV.  and  had  thus- 
gamed  a  frfde  icnowledge  of  interxiadoaal  politicB.  He  stood 
aloof  from  parties  'and  had  no  rigid  principles,  but  held  views 
dosdy  resembling  tiioee  of  Narbonne.  He  wished  for  a  war  with 
AustriA  wiiich  should  restore  some  influence  to  the  oown  and 
make  himself  the  arbiter  of  France.  The  king  bent  to  necessity, 
and  on  the  aoth  of  April  came  to  the  Assembly  with  the  prepossl 
that  war  should  be  dedared  against  Austria.  It  was  carried  by 
acdamstion.  Oumouries  intended  to  begin  with  an  invasioii 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  As  this  would  awaken  English 
|eak>usy,  he  sent  TaUeyiand  to  Loiidon  with  assurances  that, 
if  victorious  the  French  would  anmes  no  territory. 

It  was  designed  that  the  French  should  invade  the  Netherlands 
at  three  poiiits  simultaneously.  Lafayette  was  to  march  against 
Namur,  Biron  against  Mons,  and  Dillon  against  Toumay.  But 
the  &8t  movement  disclosed  the  mdseraUe  state  of  the  army. 
Smitten  with  panic,  Dillon's  force  fled  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
Dillon,  after  receiving  a  wound  irom  one  of  bis  own  soldiers, 
was  murdered  by  the  mob  of  liUe.  Biron  Was  easily  routed 
before  Mons.  Otk  hearing  of  these  disasters  Lafayette  found  it 
necessary  to  iletreat.  This  shameful  diecomfituM  quickened  all 
the  suspicion  and  jeakmsy  fermenting  in  Ftence.  De  Gmve  had 
to  resign  and  was  succeeded  by  Servan.  The  Austrian  forces  in 
the  Netherlands  were,  however,  so  weak  that  they  could  not  take 
the  offensive.  Austria  demanded  help  from  Prussia  under  the 
recent  alliance,  and  the  claim  was  admitted.  Prussia  declared 
war  against  France,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  diosen  to 
command  the  allied  forces,  but  various  causes  dehiyed  action. 
Austrian  and  Prussian  interests  dashed  la  P<fland.  The  Austrian 
government  widied  to  preservo  a  hannless  neighbour.  The 
Prussian  goveiliment  deskvd  another  partitioB  and  a  large  tract 
of  Polish  territory.  Only  after  long  discussion  was  it  agrMd  that 
PruHsiadiould  be  free  to  act  in  Poland,  while  Austria  might  find 
compenBationiil  provinces  conquered  from  France. 

A  respite  was  thus  given  and  something  was  done  to  improve 
the  army.  Meantime  the  Assembly  passed  three  decrees:  one 
for  the  deportatioQ  of  noojuzing  priMts,  another  to  suppress  the 
king's  Constiturionkl  Gusird,  and.  a  thbd  for  the  establishment 
of  a  camp  of  fidirit  near  Paris.  Louk  consented  to  sacrifice 
hbguard,  but  vetoed  theotherdeciees.  RokndhavingaddresBed 
to  him  an  arrogant  letter  of  remonstrance,  the  Un^  with  the 
support  of  Dumouries  dismissed  Roland,  Servan  and  Clavi^e. 
Dumouries  then  took  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  other  places 
were  filled  with  sttch  men  as  coukl  be  had.  Dumouries,  who 
cared  only  for  the  eucoessful  prosecution  of  the  war;  Urged  the 
fchig  to  accept  the^deoeesi.  A9  Louis  was  obstinate,  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  no  more^  rerigned  oflko  on  the  15th  of  June  and 
^  went  to  join  the  amy  of  the  north.  Lafayette^  who 
remained  faithful  to  Uieconstitutkm  of  x 792,  ventured 
on  a  letter  of  remoosCeanct  to  the  AasemUy.  It  paid 
no  attentkm,  for  Lafayette  could  no  longer  sway  the 
people.  .The  Jacobins  triod  to  frighten  the  king  into  accepting  the 
decrees  and  recalling  his  ministers.  On  the  doth  of  June  the 
atmed  populace  invaded  tkt  hall  of  the  Assembly  and  the  royal 
apkrtmenfsintheTuileries..  For  some  hours  the  long  and  queen 
were  in  the  utmost  pcriL  With  passive  coontge  Loub  refcaiped 
from  making  aiqr  promise  to  the  insurgents. 

The  failure  of  the  insurrection  encouraged  a  movement  in 
favour  of  tlie  king.  Some  twenty  thousand  Parisians  signed  a 
petition  expressing  sjm^Mithy  wfth  Louis.  Addnases  of  Uke 
tenour  poured  in  from  the  dqNutnents  and  the  provincial  cities. 
Lafayette  himself  cam^  to  Paris  la  the  hofie  of  cadyiUf  the 
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party,  Iwt  the  Ung  amd  <)ueen  eltticled  Ml  ofMr»  «f 
Tliey  had  always  disliked  and  dbtrusted  Lafayette 
and  the  Feuillants,  and  preferred  to  rest  their  hopes  of  delhrenmcte 
onthefioreigner.  Lafayette  letumed  to  his  troq|is  without  hlvii^ 
Reeled  anything.  The  Girondins  made  m  last  advance  to  Louis, 
o€er^  to  save  the  monarchy  if-  he  would  accept  them  as 
ministers.  His  refusal  united  all  the  Jafcobfatt  in  the  profoct  oi 
overturning  the  monarchy  by  force.  The  ruling  spiritof  litis  new 
revolution  wsn  Danton,  a  barrister  onfy  thirty-two  ^«ars  of  age, 
who  had  not  sat  in  either  Assembly^  although  he  had  been  thie 
leader  of  the  Cordeliers,  an  advanced  republican  tlub,  and  had 
a  strong  hold  on  the  common  people  of  Paris<  D&nton  atod  hk 
friends  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  the  feir  of  InvasiOB,  ^fer 
the  allied  army  was  at  length  musteriiig  on  the  frontier. '  The 
Assembly  declared  the  country  hi  danger.  All  the  regular  tt«ope 
in  or  near  Paris  were  sent  to  the  front.  Volunteers  and /ItMfW 
were  constantly  arriving  in  Paris,  and,  although  most  went  on  to 
join  the  army,  the  Jacobins  enlisted  those  who  were  suiuble  for 
their  purpose,  espedally  some  500  whom  Baibaroux,  a  Girondia, 
had  summoned  from  Marseilles.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
Guard  was  opened  to  the  lowest  class.  Bnmswidi's  itamous 
diedaiation  of  the  25th  of  July,  annoondng  that  the  allies  would 
enter  France  to  restoos  the  rc^al  authori^  and  would  visit  the 
Assembly  and  the  dty  of  Paris  with  mHif  ary  execution  if  any 
further  outrage  were  offered  to  the  king,  heated  tiie  repubKcah 
spirittofury.  It  was  resolved  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the 
lOth  of  August. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  a  new  revolutionary  Commune  took 
possession  of  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  eariy  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth-  the  insurgents  assaOed  the  Tuikries.  As  the 
preparations  of  the  Jacobins  had  been  notorious,  some  ''<*'*«'' 
measures  of  defence  had  been  taken.  Beside  a  fiew- 
gentlemen  in  arms  and  a  number  of  National  Guards 
the4>alace  was  garrisoned  by  the  Swiss  Guard,  aboui  950  strong. 
The  disparity  oif  force  was  not  so  great  as  to  ttake  resistance 
altogether  hopdess.  But  Louis  let  himself  be  persuaded  inco 
betrayini^  his  own  cause  and  retiring  with  bis  family  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Assembly.  The  National  Guards  dther  dispersed 
or  fraternised  with  the  assailants.  The  Swiss  Guard  stood  firm, 
and,  possibly  by  acddent,  a  fusillade  began.  The  en^my  were 
gaining  ground  when  the  Swiss  received  an  order  from  the  king  to 
cease  firing  and  withdraw.  They  were  mostly  shot  down  as  they 
were  retiring,  and  of  those  who  surrendeted  many  were  murdered 
in  cold  bkxxi  next  day.  The  king  and  queen  spent  long  hours  ih 
a  reporter's  box  while  the  Assembly  discussed  their  fate  and  Ihfe 
fate  of  the  Fmnch  monarchy.  Little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
deputies  were  present  and  they  were  almost  all  Jacobins.  They 
decreed  that  Louis  should  be  auspended  from  his  ofiioeand  chsft 
a  convention  should  be  summoned  to  give  France  a  new  tos- 
stitution.  An  cacecutive  council  was  formed  by  recaUmgkeisnd, 
Claviire  and  Servan  to  ofike  and  joining  with  them  Daotoa  «s 
minister  of  justice,  Lebrun  as  minister  of  fo^gn  affairs,  ^nd 
Monge  as  minister  of  marine. 

When  Lafayette  heatrd  of  the  insurrection  hi  Paris  be  tsied 
to  rally  his  troops  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  but  they  refused 
to  fdtow  him.  He  was  driven  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  surrender  himsdf  to  the  Austrians:  Dumouriez 
was  named  faiasucceisor.  But  the  new  government  Was 
still  beset  with  danger.  It  had  no  root  in  law  and  little 
hold  on  public  opinion.  It  could  not  lean  on  the  AssemUj^  a 
mere  dironken  remnant,  whose  days  were  numbered.  It  ri< 
mained  dependent  on  the  power  Which  had  set  it  up,  the  tevolu- 
tioaaryComnnmeofPkris.  The  Commune  could  therefore  extort 
what  ooncessioDs  it  pleased.  It  got  the  custody  of  the  king  and 
his  family  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  Havinjgobtained 
an  indefinite  power  of  arrest,  it  soon  filled  the  prisons  of  Paris. 
As  the  dections  to  the  Convention  were  dose  at  hand,  the  Com- 
mune resolved  to  strike  the  public  with  terror  by  the  slaughter 
of  its  prisoners.  It  found  its  opportunity  in  the  progress  of 
iw^asaoa.  On  the  f 9th  Brunswick  crossed  the  frontier.  Oft  the 
aand  Longwy  surrendered.  Verdun  was  invested  and  seemed 
likely  lo  fsJL    Oq  the  ist  of  September  the  CommuAe  decreed 
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^,       Whmwtrs  tttH^ietf  fdr'tW  dtfence^ol  tl»e  coumiy. ' 

]*g||y     fWlill^iUfltiaiiettiMytmftliifyrdgress  gangs  ^f^usosstHfc 
Slirtijii  ^MM  Mat  to ttie'prfiioBii'iibd  bi^gan  4  butdiexy  -wliich 

ttitflnrkdifrcssed  ^  ^ciybulBr' letter  to  thbi  otbcr'4fti4»^  of  fttattt 
iAifitSdkfikaak  to  follow  chc'^ooBple^  '  AmicnberDt  statb  jpnitBm 
«ip«St<tttJ  utel  «i  Orfecos' w«i«  wdcied  totl^ris  and  on  tlM  vniy 
3Wtt,aiHrde0ett  af'^osailA.  ThcAfisemMy  offered  a  feeUe 
.feeiibtaiioe'toiliesttcriroet^  Dontoii cdtt  hinOy-be afeqaitted  o£ 
TaeanHmaiccit  tkan;.  Roland  tiUtedidisappneval^  bat  did/ set 
iMatofeiDomk  ^'  He  wkk  ikaay  otIierGirowdiBs  bad  been/mirked 
AwMteiigfatetfiatlieml^nalprdject*  '.  • 
3  'Hit  electftw:  toube iGonvention irare  by  «kiost  juaiveisal 
■Mffrnflit  bat* lndlficreociix>r  intimidation  redaccd  tbe  MoUH  toll 
-ft^' '  amall  noaiberj.  Many'vho-badwt  in  ttie  National; 
MMft^tt/.  and  inaay  mocb  <wbe  had  eatf-in  .tlie  Legislative 
2J**  sAfieomb^/weiereturficd.  The  Convention  lOei  on  the 
P*^  '  jotb.of  iSeiMeaftber.  .JLik«  the, previous  assemblieag 
k  did  flat /iaUiatp  veU^c6iiedi  partfsa.  The  snficess  of  the 
Jaodbioi  inl  ovettbrqwiag^tftar  naamiJiy  bid  ^eoded  ^kext.  nnioAi 
gjhenrrfortratda*th^  imih^  ot  Jacbbin  aras  confiaed  Aathe  amaUer 
and  more  fanatfidal  g^on^,  ichile  the  fast  t^mt  to  be  known  ^ 
tbe  GidoodiMJ  Tbc  ^aoobinsuabiNit  K>dstfoagvlbrmed>tbe  Left 
bi  the  Cincvientioik^  altdzkvards  iaAnn  fooniJthe  faisid  benches  on 
whichj,)ify9BtaqibeMouktaSn  (fdb.bJ  Tfte  Girondin%  numbeong 
f  rriiapi  j8aiy  fflftnadilhe  Right..  >  iPEbe.icst.aC  the  House,  nctrljT 
500  fl!^tAbei^  'Vote^BOfliuon  .ahekide  aaw!  o^this  othtr^  until  la 
the  l^fHtke  ai  tbeTcpior  they  felltodar,  the  lacobih  domiaaftion* 
flifi^  neutral  BUSS  is  ioCte»  termed  the  Plaki^  ia  aUaaion  to  its 
ieatajmake^oteioftheHoaaad  13ia6entfentieiilaaawhole  watf 
Biq»ibbea*,.if  jeet  CB  priodpie^trom  the  kleU^g.tbat  no  atbei 
-.1  .fomtjof^goMmaaentfioaldbejeatfiblished.    It  decreed 

^ffft*'^.  thft  abottiooi  o£  jnonaicby  on  the  sist  o£  September 
«oaiic«ri>'A.CQnMBlifted  waanlmed  to  draft  a^aew  constkutioa, 
. .  f^vdUch.  wsje^paresentedaild  deoreed  in  tbe  f oUawing  Jum^ 
boC  nevec  toek.  efieot  andntaa jait>tiBeded  by  a  third  cossliiation 
iaaT^SJ  ^  '^v.afitttal  .^ovsniDieotiof '  FiaaiJe  was  •  1^  commiUeei 
af  :tl)e  Cq^eay^n)  ibut.somn  wnnthw  passed  before  it  ttmld  be 

S.  'Tbe^inbec'libtaQe  oT'thc;  Caufm^d.wasjstBa&gaaad  terrible* 
I4  ittifAed  ]Mi>Jlhft  aiioccMvei«tbiHB8-  in^the  'rUUng>  miMrityi 
Wlifdievsr  «Ue  (^ewliled  destraytod'  i^  adigceariM 
otdyita'diyidefttfrftsbiahdiaeiKRr  tha 'strife  •until  th# 
iiiagaimtaSOAt  kftiglh  aoftadiiccd  t3iat  their  yoice  wm 
v;  -shakeiboff  and-  the  nasa  oiihe-.  Ctiavtaiioii,  hiibariQ 

beoiuabed  'by;  leat».a!|suiiibd;i|ts(  teedMMuidr  tjbai  govenuniDt  of 
Wttmctp.  Tha:£rat  land' Bfe6tiB4ai4>rabiiAiDithesa:0Mteitr was 
t]le«4u«rKlJMMwm  JaiCabitijaAdGirendtB.  t^otlapaKie^  were 
srtpiWioiiil  aftd-denoferatic^  b<ttk.w^hfid  tofioi^kltfte  the  Revpln^ 
tipBO:bclh>wCT»Qetetatinedto.m>iirtaii  the  iatcgrito^  of  PraiK«u 
Iuirtbey.Citred;iiajtiDQiiat9ta}Mteandiefliperao^eitt..  Alti¥)ugb 
the  leadeoNA  tfolih  ^as  w.«i»fof/tba  nMddM  diasest  the;  (Siean^ 
refMt^eaied  jUMp«iwe0Mt/tJb»|f|cobiaa  itpfffsentcd  tbe  pan^lac^* 
XlM^6ifl:>ndsB»  dfslced^  sitoedytiretuhi  to^Uii  >aitfl  itdvatii^ 
iMobiOBrd4Htgbt  dhat  thi^,  eonbl  Iteeptpaireii  «aW  -by.  viok>AC«. 
^Ebe  j#fobiaAilfmQ|t«niilt)e  .feyo)btiiaMry.oMnitttiaeAnd  Uiefoob 
oC-  Bari9;ltiifti QirQ0dii4^.  leant  iNaithfl  tMyingibArgten  Millie 
praoiQielfitiatinOospiiaibeirsnldfcraiiae^tbft^ 
v^tOTk-  TbeQr>>r0t&ih!pfi(orttiest)iiitajat)d>«iaaaDi^^  ,Tbe 
CiWfXdaae^  fttpn^xgad.  taftny  )»ratt»8,  hut  aoti<oneala«i  of,a«3iio»» 
ThftJa^9biA»fiMiliEQ)led  tief)a(enti<i«bt^th  ita«^Wlift«ialKieti<s 
mkii^,i9h9h  onitRhinefy  46  trntM.. .-31iejCiv)adiMdba4^s» 
omniaed  fi9ffc^at-yt|ieit.di9po9a^  XhiaiAeabie^  9erpef waf^editn 
».]iewi  ktfm  tfi^ftld  ea«t»)faaipn  o£  901101^  ta^irhidwFjQwsA  riNit 
«emsli«iicdf:.  !i:beQiMMiq»addQNM#^l»Mel^|ea^»E9Vio^ 
who  had  lost  the  power  of  initiative.  Xhfft  Weiti  leriHylriedeMlT 
iil#  by  tbek.^aee^qkmiiffxMied^itniMRty  yenaacbi  af  wiabing 
mdiiseilfve^lbMiatioMial.Mnlty. .  ...vj...  >  sj  .,  -a  -,.  ,  .-,  .;.:«. 
]..|^vsA|jMhe  ^t^aysoC't^ Co»WntipAj|haieudjbrok«0utj  I 
iS^Qifapd^^^EAii^iMe^iUie^til^flUKf.mtwafirfitAo^  I 
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tbgpsrfliianpopqiacfc  BarbaniiifdcdaBedRobc^eiMQeafaBsag 
86  a  dictatocshlp,  aad  Buiot  denaaded  a  gnartl  «e<)wtedin  Ihfe 
de|iartmeats  to  protect  the  Convcntiohi  In  October  beuvat 
lekeilatcdthe  charge  against  Robespdene,  and  Barbat^tu  caUed 
ior  tbedlssblbtionnof  the  Oonnniae^f  Paris.  But  the  Gieondins 
fiuA^A  nop  tangtble  result  from  tfaia^woidyi  watfaxe.  For  m  timfe 
th^queit^pnhoW'tai  dispose  Oi  the-kkig  diverted  tbe  thoughts' of 
all  parties*  Itwasapproaaheftia  a  politicai>  notia  a'^udidbl 
spifH.  IJbb  j^bcobiosidesired.  the  death  of  Lottis,  partly  becanaie 
they  hated  kings  and  deemed  him  a  tcaitot,  partly  beoMse  ^kty 
Wished  td  envenom  tfa^tReVDlatioB,  defy  Eiaopeand  comptpmise 
their  mare  tempee8le>coUeagaea.  ^.  TbefGiioDdias  wisUedto  Ipare 
LoiliB,  but  ware  afmid  of  incurring  the  leptoaeh'of  tafA&km. 
At  this  eiiticai  moqaent*the  discptcry.ol  the  iamoua  iraB  <daee(, 
conlaining  ^pen  whidi  showed  that  many  pufairc  men  ha(l 
iatrpgued  with  the  court,  was  disastrous  ior  Lotdsi  Membeta  of 
theConventioBwereanaious'tobelhottght  sevexakst  tbey  dhoald 
be  thought  corrupt.,  JKdbespterre  fnn^y  denumded  that  Louis 
aa  i.  public  eaeniy  should  be  put  todeatfa  without  fbrm  of  trial. 
The  majority  ahrank  fmtn  suck  open  iojustioe  aAd  decreed  00 
the  ^rdjof  iSecembcr  that  Louis  should  be  tried  1^  the  Convention. 
.A  <k>faunittee  of  twenty>«tae  was  cbceea;  tofran^  the  indictmedt 
against  Louis,  land^.  the. tith  of  Deoemfaer  bawafthtotvht  to 
the  bar  foe  tlie-  .fiat  ^ime  tb  hear  the  charges  read.  fHif«atf 
The  anost  essentSdbmighl  be  skunmed  1^  id  ths^^ate*- 1  -i  n  *f% 
meat  that  he  had  piottedagainst  the  Cbnstitutiob  and  f*hf^  i 
against  the  safety  Kif  the  luagdoaiu  On  the  j6th  Iconic  *^ 
apptaared  at  the  bar  a  aecaod  tbne^.and  the  trial  bfi^aA-  Hie 
advacateioC  Louis  could,  plead  that  all  his  actiooa  dawn  to  tbe 
diaaolution  oC  the  Natiaaai^AaBembiy  came  within  the  amnrsty 
then  granted,  acMi^that  the  Cdnstitutioa  had  prodaiioed.bia 
peison  inviokbK  while  enacting  for  oertaift  of  encea  the  penalty 
of  dApositioa  .which'  he  bad  already  undergone.  Such-  argu*- 
mcataiwere  not  10i;ely  to.  weigh  with  sucb  a  tribunal  Thfc 
Mountain  called  far  immediate  sentence  of  deaths  the  Girendfaa 
desired  an  appeal  to. the  {Mople  0^  JRrance.  The gaUteeiesof  the 
Gonveniion  ivere  packed  with,  adhesdnta  U  the.  Jacobin^  wlboae 
fufy«  notoonfinedito  rwettia^  atnek  teoor  in^  all  ifho  Uigkt 
Incline  towards  mercy..  In  ParisiWrtt^i^lakhblg  atgn^announiaad 
anew  iBSunrection,  to  bejfolfewed.perbapt  by  «  w  naHiinflirft 
On  the  qnestion  wl^kfctf  Louis  was  guilty  none  yent.ufe4  ^^  gu^a 
a  ocsRiiva  wQVti  The  m^xka^  .for  an  aweU  to,  tike  people)  was 
rejected  by  434  votes  to  283.  The  penalty  of  deaUi  Was  adeptdd 
by  3<»i.  votca  agateat.  360  in  iavoar  «f  .other  penalUca  oi  oC[.pist- 
poniftttat  JeaAt  Ahe^  eaeQtuiod, ol  the  aesunoe^  ;  On  *the  am,  •  of 
January  139$  Loui^  w|a  beheitded  tn  the  jPUcq  de  la  Ri&volii^iQi^ 
now  tbe  £laoa  <de  la  Conoaide. 

. .  Between  the  /deposition .and  Che  death  ol  Louia.the.arafi  had 
ran  a  sufprisiitf  <ourse.^  Accompanied .  by 'King  Fradfcriek 
WiUiam»  Brunswick  had  oatenid  Fiance  wjth  8o,eoo  ,  gj.^. 
men,  of  whom  tooae  than  half  .wifire.Pmssiam,  the  ^Snl!^ 
beitaokUem  io  Surepe.  Tbe  disorder  of  Stance  was 
fl9cb  that^many  expected  a ;triiimph4  rnamh  to  Paris,  r  But  the 
AUiee  bf4  opened  Abe  icampaign  late;  theot. moved  slowly; 
the  :wealto.  brokcv>  and  aickneas  ba^gan  te  .waatp  theia  tankf. 
Dufnoaiiez  aucceeded  in,rDuaing,.the>apirit.Qf-lhe  Ffieneb;  hf 
oecvpied  .the  defik«;of  tbe  foceat}  ol  Aifonne,  thus  cansisig  the 
enenyito  kise^iiany^jyaluable  days*  and  when  ait  last  th^  tuned 
bia.peaiM<Mi«hejjr«treated  without  Um,  At  Malmy'on  tlM.aoih 
of  Septfmb^  Uifi  iMvotarmiea  eaaae  in-oontacU  .  The  sfiair  wipi 
oialy  a  cannoMide;  bad  the  Fcei«Kh  stood  firm  and  the  advance  of 
Aha^AUiea  waa^tayad*..  Bcunawick  had  no  beart  for  his  wed) 
iJbe  king  ^n«  iUaatisM  9iiUi<tbeAuauwHi«and  both  weijealaamad 
by  tbo.ravigea  oC^iseaae  ffnoog  the  saiUien*  '  Within  ten  4m^ 
after  the  aOai;  oi  VaNy  th«B^  hiqgan  ibeir  vtreatj  Dtuhourieii 
jarbp  jitill  hoped  tP  idfitaobi£cusai«  from  AU6tcia,iieft  themu» 
molested^  When  the  enemy  kad'  qufited:  Esanoe,  be  initadid 
Uaiayant^  and  defeated  ftbe,Aiiatdai»  aUjeajiapiies/Mifthe  Mk  ui 
KffiMiDberi.,  J4,Bel«iiv«a.iarBa^fiarty{rQgarded<tha^FVei}eh.ai 
deltieecers*  Dwnotiriea  eobnnd  Bmaseb  ^Nlthout  iurthor  M^ 
sietanfie,i«i\dwaaaoonBaaateioltbftwbelec«Mintiy.  (Elaewheit 
the  French  were  equally  successfuh    With  a  slight  force  CusUof 
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tlw  «lefitoftte  ^  Urnat.  Tke 
hkuify,  aad  Jie  had  no  trMibte  io  oecupytog  the  OMmtiy  as  far 
M  tha  KUne.  The  king  of  SudinU  having  aboira  a  hoatilc 
temper,  Montetqoiou  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Savoy.  At  ibc 
dose  of  1792  the  relative  positioa  of  Fianoe  and  her  enemies 
had  been  xevened.  It  was  seen  that  the  Freikrh  were  still  aUe 
to^  wage  «ar»  and  that  the  tevolnlionary  spirit  had  penneated 
the  adjoining  countries,  while  the  old  governments  of-Europe, 
jealous  of  one  another  and  uncertain  o|  tkt  k^alty  of  tfadr 
fliibjeols,  weie  ill  qualified  for  resistanca.' 

latoiioated  with  these  victories,  the  Coaventioa  abandoned 
itself  to  the  fervour  M  propaganda  and  roiqust.  The  river 
Schddt  had  been  closed  to  commetioe  by  varions  treaties  to  which 
Kngland  and  Holhind,  neutral  powers,  were  parties.  Without.a 
pretence  of  negotiation  the  French  government  dedased  on  the 
16th  of  November  that  tike  Scheldt  was  thenoeforwarda  open. 
On  the  x^  a  decree  of  the  Convention  offered  the  aid  of  France 
to  aM  nations  which  were  striving  after  f coedom-^-in  other  words, 
to  the  malcontents  in  every  neighbouring  state.  Kot  long 
afterwards  the  Convention  annnrrd  Savoy,  with  the  consent, 
it  should  be  added,  of  many  Savoyards.  On  the  15th  of 
December  the  Convention  decreed  that  all  peoples  faeed  by  its 
ssslstanre  should  cany  out  a  revolution  ffioa  that  which  had 
been  made  in  Fmnce  on  pain  of  being  treated  aa  enemies. 
Towards  Great  Britain  the  executive  council  and  the  Convention 
behaved 'With  ringularfoDy.  There,  in  spite  of  a  gsawing  anti- 
pathy to  the  Revolution,  Pftt  earaestlydeslnd  to  maintain  peace. 
The  oonqoest  of  the  Netherland$  and  the  symptoms  of  a  wish  to 
nnnas  that  count/y  made  his  task  most  diflicult.  •But  the  French 
government  underrated  the  stsengUi  ol  Great  Britain, 
ini#ciHi*»c  that  all  FrT*gtffhTfftn  wIm  desired  parlia- 
mentary reform  desired  revototion,.  and  that  a  few 
democratic  societies  sepMsented  the  nation.  When 
Monge  announced  the  intention  of  attacking  Geeat  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  English  republicans,  the  British  government  and 
nation  were  thoroughly  abrmed  and  roused;  and  when  the 
news  of  the  etecution  of  Louis  XVL  was  vecdved,  ChaavcUn, 
the  French  envoy,  wasoideredtoguitBnglaad.  Fkwederlared 
i«r  against  Eagbnd  and  Holland  on  the  Mt  of  Fdmiaryand 
aoon  aftsfvaidi  agsinst  Spaia.  In  the  oonne  of  the  year  179$ 
the  Smpift,  the  kingi  of  Kwtugal  and  Naples  and  the  grand- 
duke  of  T^iKanydedaisd  war  ag»ioM^niiioeb  Thus  was  formed 
ch0  fine  omuhioq* 

ftmnct  was  aot  pfcpared  to  eneottater  ffr  many  enemies. 
Adndnistfative  confusion  had  been  hrightened  by  the  tiiwmph  of 
thejlaeoblna.  Servan  was  succeeded  as  arii^bter  of  war  by  Padie 
who  was  incapable  and  dishonest.  Tliearmyof  Dumourieawns 
left  In  such  want  that  it  dwindled  lapMly.  The  comnriasioners 
of  the  Convention  ploadeicd  the  Netherlands  with  so  littl* 
remoEMtha(  the  people  became  bitterly  hostile.  Theattamptto 
enforce  a  revolution  of  the  FttnA  sort  on  the  Catholic  and  oen- 
servative  Belgiaaa  drove  them  to  fury.  By  every  unfair  meant 
the  oommlssioneffi  cfetorted  the  semblancie  of  a  popular  vote  in 
favDor  of  incoipttation,  and  F^mnoe  anneked  tkt  KMherlands. 
This  was  the  last  outrage^  Whan  a  new  Austrian  army  under  the 
prince  of  Cobatg  enteitd  the  country,  Dumouries,  who  had 
farvaded  HoUand,  waa  oaabia  t*  defend  Belgiun.  On  the  18th 
of  March  he  Was  defeated  at  Neecwinden,  and  a  l»w  days  later  he 
was  driven  back  to  the  fmmikt.  AldBS<4n  public  add  personal 
grounds  Dumouries  waathaeaeasy  ef  fhogovirament*  Trusting 
In  his  influence  over  the  an*y  he  resoftvvd  to  lead  it  i«alnst  the 
Oonveatlon,  and,  In  dtder  to  aeeure  hk  rear,  he  negotiated  witft 
theenemy.  But  beoauM  make aoimpMisien  oil  his  soMlets,  and 
deserted  to  the  Austilaaa.  Events  followed  a^ttasllar  course  in 
the  Rhine  valley.  f1ier«a]sothe.Preiicb  Wore  out  the  goodwifl 
at  first  shown  10  thern^  Thty  amnmoMd  a  €Onv«ntloa  and 
obtained  a  vou  for  iaootporatien  with  France.  But  they  were 
nniMe  to  boM  their  grgund  on  the  appiMdi  of  a  ^rtipiisin  army. 
By  April  they  had  lost  the  conatry  witlnha  exception  of  Mains, 
which  waa  invested.  France  thvky  open  toinvaaion  from  the 
east  and  the  oortiL   The  CewrCMlM  dioiaad  a  levy  of  300,000 


AbcMt  the  same  time  bMMi  At  first  finiiifclsliii  iMrisiM 
j^ainst  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  La  Vend^  tbtTCgfcm  Jyia^ 
to  the  south  of  the  lower  Loire  and  facing  the  AtlaMic 
Its  inhabitants  differed  in  nu^iy  ways  from  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  Living  far  from  large  towns  and  bmy 
BOtttes  of  oommeroe,  th^  remained  primitive  in  an  thik 
thaughCa  and  ways«  Thte  peasants  had  always  been  o^lHwriBy 
teram  with  th6  gentiyi  and  the  agrarian  changes  nmde  by  the 
RevoUtioo  had  not  been  appreciated  so  highly  aa  ehawfaewu 
The  people  were  ardent  Catholics,  wl»  venerated  the  M»Jwhig 
clergy  sind  resented  the  measures  taken  agaiaat  them.  Bwl 
they  remained  passive  nqtil  the  enfdioementof  the  decree  for 
the  levy  of  300,000  own.  Carii«  littk  lor  the  CDnvention  a»iC 
knowing  nothing  of  events  on  the  northern  or  eastern  faotttiae^ 
the  praMnts  were  determined  not  to  serve  and  preferred  to  fight 
the  Republic  at  home.  When  once  tkey  had  taken  up  arms 
they  found  gentlemen  to  lead  and  priesta  to  exhort^  and  their 
rebellion  becafiie  Royalist  and  Catholic.  The  chiefs  were  draws 
f iqm  widely  diffierent  classes.  If  Bonchamps  and  La  Ro6he- 
jaoquelin  were  nobks,  Stoflfet  was  a  gamekeeper  and  CatbeUneaH 
amason.  As  the  country  was  fiivenrable  to  guerilla  warisR,  and 
iJk  government  could  notspare  regular  troops  from  the  frontiers^ 
iJk  rebels  were  usually  successful,  and  by  the  end  of  May  had 
almost  expelled  the  Republicans  from  La  Vendue. 

Danger  without  and  within  prompted  the  Coafvention  to 
strengthen  the  fxecutive  authority.'  That  the  ^xecative  and 
lei^slative  poweis  ought  to  be  abaolutely' separate  f^ 
had  been  an  azKun  throughoat   the  Revdntion.  c^mmmm 
Minisurs  had  always  been  exduded from  a  seat  in  the  ^'JJ* 
legislature^    But  the  Assemblies  Were  su^pidous  of  ^■'^* 
the  executive  and  bent  on  absorbing  the  govesnment.    f!hcy 
had  nominated  committeea  of  their  own  membrrs  to  oontral 
every  branch  of  public  aflaira.    Tliese  committees,  while  redwcfnf 
the  ministers  to  impotence,  were  themselves  dumsy  and  in- 
effectual   It  may  be  said  that  since  the  first  meeting  of  tht 
sutes-general  the  executive  authority  had  been  paralysed  in 
France.    The  Convention  in  theory  maintained  the  separation 
of  powers.    Eveli  Danton  had  been  forced  to  resign  ofl&oe  #hen 
he  was  elected  a  member.    But  unity  of  government  was  restored 
by  the  formation  of  «  central  committee.    In. January  the  first 
Committee  of  General  Defence  was  formed,  of  members  of  the 
committees  for  the  several  dcpaitaMnts  of  state.    Toolargaand 
too  aandi  divided  for  strenuous  hd>our,  it  was  reduced  in  April  to 
nine  members  and  re-named  the  Conurittee  of  PuUic  Safety. 
It  delibersted  in  secret  and  had  authority  over  the  ministers; 
It  waaentiusted  with  the  whole  of  the  national  defence  and.em*^ 
powered  to  om  aU  the  resources  ef  the  state,  and  it  quickly 
becaaM  the  supremepowerin  the  republic.  Under  it  the  mlniAera 
were  no  more  than  head  clerks.    About  the  same  time  were 
histltnted  the  deputies  on  mission  in  the  provinces,  who  oould 
overrule  any  local  autheiky,  and  who*  corresponded  regulady 
with  the  Conunittae.    France  thus  teturnad  under  new  forma  to 
its  traditional  govenunent;  a  de^Mtic  authority  in  Paris  with 
attiMrweiful  agents  ka  the  provfinoea.    Against  disaffection  the 
government  was  atmtd  with  fdrmidabib  weapons:  the  Com* 
nattee  of'  General  t  Security  and  the  Revobtionary  TVibunaL 
The  Committao«f  Oener^  Security,  first  mnblished  ih  October 
i79t,  was  several  tisMs  reaMdelled.  -  In  September  iy«|  the 
Gonventkm  decreed  that  iu  members  should  be  Beatinated  by 
the  Committee  of  Pnbttc  Safety.    The  CommiHee  of  GenanI 
Security  had  unlisrited  powtts  lor  the  preventioo  or  discovny 
of  crime  against, the  sute^  The  Revolutkwary  Tribmnt  waa 
dedaed  on  the  roth  of  March.    It  was  an  extraardJnary  oonrt, 
destined  to  try  aU  offences  against  the  RevohMlon  without  aftpeaL 
The  Jury,  which  received  wages,  voted  opefily«  so  that  pm* 
demna^pn  waa  ahnost  certain.    The  director  of  the  Jury  or  pahMn 
proeecutor  was  Fouqirier  TfaiviDe.    The  fint  condanaadM  tMk 
place  on  the  ttth  of  Apri. 

Inmity  between  Glrandin  and  Jacobin  giew  fiercer  aa  tht 
perils  of  the  Republic  increased.  Danton  stnwo  to  unite  aB 
paitlmns  of  the  Revolution  in  defimoe  of  the  eouatry;  hut 
the  GiroOdiiw.  deteslinr  hk  c^mactsr  and  fearinc  hkai^itiaol 
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ftjected  tD  advances.  Tbe  Conmiiuie  of  Paris  and  the  jouraalisu 
yA^  were  its  mouthiMeces,  Hibot  and  Marat,  aimed  frankly 
at  destroying  the  Girondins.  In  April  tbe  Girondins 
carried  a  decree  that  Marat  should  be  sent  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  incendiary  writing,  but 
his  acquittal  showed  thai  a  Jacobin  leader  was  above  tbe  law. 
In  May  they  proposed  that  the  Cenunune  of  Paris  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  suppUatUSt  the  persons  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  Convention,  «hould  assemble  at 
BourgM,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  that  violence  which 
might  be  applied  to  tbe  Convention  itself.  Bargee,  who  was 
rising  into  notice  by  the  skiU  with  which  he  trimmed  between 
parties,  opposed  this  motion,  and  carried  a  decree  appointing  a 
•Commiit^of  Twelve  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Convention. 
Then  the  Commune  namad  as  commandant  of  the  National 
Guatdf  Hanriot,  s  man'concemcd  in  the  September  massacres. 
It  n^scd  an  insurrection  on  th^  31st  of  May<  On  Bar^re's  pro- 
posal the  Convention  stooped  to  dissolving  the  Committee  of 
Twdve.  The  Commune,  which  had  hoped  for  tbe  arrest  of  the 
Girondin  leaders,  was  not  satisfied.  It'  vodertook  a  new  and 
more  formidable  outbreak  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Enclosed  by 
Hanriot's  troops  and  thoroughly  cowed,  the  Convention  decreed 
the  arrest  of  the  Committee  of  Twdve  and  of  twenty-two 
principal  Girondins.  They  were  put  under  confinement  in  their 
own  bouses.    Thus  the  Jacobins  became  all-powerfuL 

A  tremor  of  revolt  ran  throu^  the  dties  of  the  south  which 
diafed  under  the  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob.  '  These  dties 
had  thdr  own  grievances.  The  Jacobin  dubs  menaced 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  wealth 
or  of  moderate  opinions,  while  the  representatives  on 
mission  deposed  the  munidpal  authorities  and  placed 
their  own  creatures  in  power.  At  the  end  of  April  the.dlizens  of 
Marseflles  closed  the  jfacobin  club,  put  its  chicfe  on  their  trial 
and  drove  out  the  representatives  on  mission.  In  May  Lyons 
rose.  Tbe  Jacobin  munidpality  was  overturned,  and  ChaJUer, 
their  fiercest  demagogue,  was  arrested.  In  June  the  dtlzens  of 
Bordeaux  dedared  that  th^  would  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Convention  until  the  imprisoned  deputies 
were  set  free.  In  July  Toulon  rebelled.  But  in  the  north 
the  appeals  of  such  Girondins  as  escaped  from  Paris  were  of  no 
avail.  Even  the  southern  uprising  proved  far  less  dangerous 
\han  might  have  been  expected.  The  peasants,  who  had 
gained  more  by  the  Revolution  than  any  other  dass,  held 
aloof  from  the  du'zens.  The  dtixens  lacked  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  dvil  war.  Bordeaux 
surrendered  almost  without  waiting  to  be  summoned.  Marseilles 
was  taken  in  August  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Lyons, 
where  tbe  RoyaUsts  were  strong,  defended  itself  with  courage, 
for  the  trial  and  execution  of  ChaQier  made  the  townsmen 
hirprlrf  of  pardon.  Toulon,  iJso  largely  Royalist,  invited  the 
English  and  Spanish  admirals.  Hood  and  Langara,  who  occupied 
the  port  and  garrisoned  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the  Vendean 
War  continuied  formidable.  In  June  the  insurgents  took  the  im- 
portant town  of  Saumur,  althou{^  they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Nantes.  At  the  end  of  July  the  Republicans  were  still  unable 
to  make  any  impression  upon  tbe  revolted  territory. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  1793  France  seemed  to  be  falling  to 
pieces.  It  was  saved  by  the  imbecility  and  disunion  of  the 
hostile  powen.  In  the  north  the  French  army  after 
the  treason  of  Dumouriez  could  only  attempt  to  cover 
'the  frontier.  The.  Austrians  were  joined  by  British, 
Dutch  and  Prussian  forces.  Had  the  Allies  pushed 
stiaight  upon  Paris,  they  might  have  ended  the  war.  But  the 
desire  of  each  ally  to  make  conquests  on  his  own  account  led 
them  to  spend  time  and  strength  in  sieges.  When  Cond6  and 
Valendennes  had  been  taken,  the  British  went  off  to  assafl 
Dunkirk  and  the  Prossians  retired  Into  Luxemburg.  In  the  east 
khe.  Prussians  and  Austrians  took  Mainz  at  the  end  of  July, 
Allowing  the  garrison  to  depaK  on  condition  of  not  serving 
against  the  A1&  for  a  year.  Then  they  invaded  Alsace,  but  thdr 
mutual  jealoiny  prevented  them  from  going  farther.  Thtis  the 
tuniDer  pasi^  away  without  any  dedshre  achievcoient  of  the 


coalition.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  inspired 
by  Danton,  strove  to  rebuild  the  French  administrative  system. 
In  July  the  Committee  was  renewed  and  Danton  fell  out;  but 
soon  aitcrwards  it  was  rdnforced  by  two  officers,  Caroot,  who 
undertook  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  Prieur  of  the 
C6te  d'Or,  who  undertook  its  equ4>ment.  Administrators  of  the 
first  rank,  these  men  renovated  the  warlike  power  of  France,  and 
enabled  her  to  deal  those  crushing  blows  which  broke  up  the 
coalition. 

The  Royalist  and  Girondin  insurrections  and  the  critical 
aspect  of  the  war  favoured  the  establishment  of  what  js  known 
as  the  reign  of  terror.  Terrorisin.had  prevailed  more 
or  less  since  the  bei^nning  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was 
the  work  of  those  who  desired  to  rule,  not  <rf  the 
nominal  rulers.  It  had  been  lawless  and  rebellious.  It  ended  by 
becoming  legal  and  official.  While  Danton  k^t  power  Terrorism 
remained  in^^erfect,  for  Danton,  although  unscrupulous,  did  not 
love  crudty  and  kept  in  view  a  return  to  normal  government. 
But  soon  after  Dantoh  had  ceased  to  be  a  nsember  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  Robespierre  was  dected,  and  now  became 
the  most  powerful  man  in  France.  '  Robespierre  was  an  acrid 
fanatic,  and  unlike  Danton,  who  only  cared  to  securethe  practical 
results  i>f  the  Revolution,  he  had  a  moral  and  rdigious  ideal 
which  he  intended  to  force  on  the  nation.  AH  who  rejected  his 
ideal  were  corrupt;  all  who  resented  hit  ascendancy  were 
traitors.  Tbe  death  of  Marat,  who  was  stabbed  by  Chariotte 
Corday  {q.v.)  to  avenge  the  Girondins,  gave  yet  another  pretext 
for  terrible  measures  of  repression.  In  Paris  the  armed  ruffians 
who  had  long  preyed  upon  respectable  dtizens  were  organized 
as  a  revolutionary  army,  and  other  revolutionary  armies  were 
established  In  the  provinces.  Two  new  laws  placed  almost 
everybody  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  The  Law  of  the 
Maximum,  passed  on  the  17th  of  September,  &ced  the  price' of 
food  and  cnade  !t  capital  to  ask  for  more.  The  Law  of  Suq)ects, 
passed  at  the  same  time,  declared  su^)ect  every  person  who  was 
of  noble  birth,  or  had  hdd  office  befbre  tbe  Revolution,  or  had  any 
connexion  with  an  imigri,  or  could  not  produce  a  card  of  civismt 
granted  by  the  local  authority,  which  had  full  discretion  to  refpse. 
Any  suspect  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  the  peace 
or  sent  before  tbe  Revolutionary  TribunaL  An  earlier  law  had 
established  in  every  commune  an  dective  committee  of  surveil- 
lance These  bodies,  better  known  as  revolutionary  commit  tees, 
were  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Law  of  Suspects. 
On  the  xoth  of  October  the  new  constitution  was  suspended 
and  the  government  declared  revolutionary  until  the  peace. 

The  spirit  of  those  in  power  was  shown  by  the  massacres 
which  followed  on  the  surrender  of  Lyons  in  that  month.  In 
Paris  the  slaughter  of  distinguished  victims  began  with 
tbe  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  guillotined  on 
the  1 6th.  Twenty-one  Girondin  deputies  were  next 
brought  to  the  bar  and,  with  the  exception  of  Valaz£ 
who  stabbed  himsdf » were  beheaded  on  the  last  day  c^  October* 
Madame  Roland  and  other  Girondins  of  note  sufTeredJater.  In 
November  the  duke  of  Orieans,  who  had  styled  himself  Philippe 
£galit6,  had  sat  In  the  Convention,  and  had  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  went  to  the  scaffold.*  Bailly,  Barttave  and  many  others  oT 
note  followed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  bloody  work 
went  on  the  pretence  of  trial  became  more  and  more  hollow, 
the  chance  of  acquittal  Aunter  and  fainter.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  a  mere  instrument  of  state.  Knowing  the  slight 
foundation  of  Its  power  the  government  deliberately  sought  to 
destroy  all  whose  birth,  political  connexions  or  past  career 
might  mark  them  out  as  leaders  of  oppodtion.  At  the  same  time 
it  took  care  to  show  that  none  was  so  obscure  or  so  impotent  as  to 
be  safe  when  its  policy  was  to  destroy. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Terror  were  heightened  by  the 
finandalmbmanagement  of  the  Jacobins.  Assignats  were  issued 
with  such  reckless  profusion  that  the  total  for  the  three  years  ol 
the  Convention  has  been  estimated  at  7250  millions  of  ftaacs. 
Enormous  depredation  ensued  and,  although  penalties  rising 

I  to  death  itsdf  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  rduse 
to  take  them  at  par,  they  fell  to  little  more  than  x  %  of  their 
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bomhial  value.  What  were  known  as  revolutionary  tales  were 
fmposed  at  discretion  by  the  representatives  on  niission  ancl  the 
local  authoiitiies.  A  forced  loan  of  i  ooo  millions  was  exacted  from 
those  citizens  who  were  reputed  to  b^  prosperous.  Immense 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  requisitioned  /or  the  armies,  and  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  rot  unused.  Anarchy  and  state  interference 
having  oombined  to  check  the  trade  in  necessaries,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  feed  the  people,  and  spent  huge  sums, 
especially  on  bread  for  the  starving  inhabitiMits  of  Paris.  As 
no  regular  budget  was  attempt^,  as  accounts  were  not  kept, 
and  as  audit  was  unknown,  the  opportunities  for  fraud  and 
•nbesdement  were  endless.  Even  when  due  allowance  has  been 
nnde  for  the  financial  disorder  which  the  Convention  inherited 
from  previous  assemblies,  and  for  the  war  which  it  had  to  wage 
against  a  formidable  alliance,  it  cannot  be  acquitted  of  reckless 
and  wasteful  maladministration. 

Notwithstanding  the  disorder  of  the  time,  the  mass  of  new 
laws  produced  by  the  Convention  was  extraordinary.    A  new 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  a  new  currency,  a 
new  chronological  era  (that  of  the  Republic),  and  a  new 
h^alf       calendar  were  introduced  (see  the  section  JUpublican 
^^  Cattndar  below).    A  new  snd  daborate  system  of 

education  was  decreed.  Two  drafts  of  t  complete 
civil  code  were  made  and,  although  neither  was  enacted, 
particular  changes  oX  great  moment  were  decreed.  Many  of  the 
new  laws  were  stamped  with  the  passions  of  the  time.  Such 
were  the  laws  which  suppressed  ul  the  remaining  bodies  cor- 
porate, even  the  academies,  and  which  extinguished  all  manorial 
rights  without  any  indemnity  to  the  owners.  Such  too  were  the 
laws  which  took  away  the  power  Of  testation,  placed  natural 
children  upon  an  absolute  equality  with  legitimate,  and  gave  a 
boundle^  freedom  of  divorce.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to 
dismiss  all  the  legUlatiye  work  of  the  Convention  as  merely 
partisan  or  eccentric.  .Much  of  it  was  enlightened  and  skilful, 
the  product  Of  the  best  minds  in  the  assembly.  To  compete  for 
power  or  even  to  express  an  opinion  on  public  affairs  was  danger- 
ous, and  whdlly  to  tefrain  from  attendance  might  be  construed 
mS  disaffection.  Able  men  who  wished  to  be  useful  without 
hazarding  their  lives  took  refuge  in  the  committees  where  new 
laws  were  drafted  aiid  discussed.  The  result  of  their  labours 
was  often  decreed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Whether  the  decree 
would  be  carried  into  effect  was  always  uncertain. 
.  The  fuUng  faction  w^  still  divided  ^igatnst  itself.  The 
Commune  of  Paris,  which  had  overthrown  ^he  Girbndinsi  was 
jealous  of  ihe  Committee  of  Public  Safely,  which  meant  t^  be 
supreme.  Robespierre,  the  leading  member  of  the  commit  tee» 
sibhorred  the  chiefs  of  (ht  Commune,  not  mere^  because  they 
cooflicted  With  his  ambition  but  from  difference  of  character. 
He  was  orderly  and  temperate,  they  were  gross  and  debauched; 
he  was  a  debt,  they  were  atheists.  In  November  the  Commune 
fitted  up  Notre  Dame  as  a  temple  of  Reasoa»  selected  an  opera 
^rl  to  impersonate  the  goddess,  and  with  profane  ccrcmonjr 
installed  her  in  the  choir.  All  the  churches  in  Paris  were  dosed, 
Danton,  when  he  felt  power  sh'pping  from  his  hands,  had  retired 
from  pubUc  business  to  his  native  town«f  Aicis-sur- Aube.  When 
be  became  aware  of  the  feud  between  Robespierre  and  the 
Commune,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  limiting  the  Terror  and 
guiding  the  Revolution  into  a  sane  course.  He  returned  to 
Paris  and  joined  with  Robespierre  in  carrying  the  law  of  i^ 
Frimaire  (December  4),  which  gavd  the  Committee  of  Pubtic 
Safety  absohite  control  over  all  munidpal  authorities.  He  be- 
came the  advocate  of  mtrcy,  and  his  friend  Camille  DesmouUna 
|>leaded  for  the  same  cause  in  the  Vieux  Corddier.  Then  the 
oppressed  nation  took  courage  and  began  to  demand 
^1^  pardon  for  the  innocent  and  even  justice  upon 
murderers.  A  sharp  contest  ensued  between  th^ 
"yj*  Dantonists  and  the  Commune,  Robespierre  indining ' 
^  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  for  be  was  really  a  fi^'end 
to  neither.  His  friend  St  Just,  a  younger  and  fiercer 
man,  resolved  to.  destroy  both.  Hubert  and  his 
followers  in  despair  planned  a  ne;yi  liuunection,  but  they  were 
deserted  by  Hanriot,  their  military  cbkf.    Thdr  doom  was  thus 


fixed.  'Nrenty  leaders  of  i\v6  Commune  were  arrested  on  the 
17th  of  March  1794  and  guillotined  a  week  later.  It  was  then 
Danton's  turn.  He  had  several  warnings,  but  either-  tlnoach 
over-confidence  or  weariness  of  life  he  scorned  to  fly.  ■  Or  tite 
^oih  he  was  arrested  along  with  his  friends  Desmoulins,  Delar 
croIx,  Philippeaux  and  Westermann.  St  Just  read  to  th^ 
Convention  a  report  on  thdr  case  pre-eminent  even  In  that  day 
for  its  shameless  disregard  of  truth,  nay,  of  plausibility.  Before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  Danton  defended  himsdf  i^th  such 
energy  that  St  Just  took  means  to  have  him  ^lenced.  Danton 
and  his  friends  were  executed  on  the  5th  of  April. 

For  a  moment  the  conflict  Of  parties  seemed  at  an  end.  None 
cotdd  presume  to  challenge  the  aiuhority  of  the  Committee  of 
public  Safety,  and  in  the  committee  none  disputed  the  sa^wm* 
leadership  of  Robespierre.  Robespierre  was  at  last  .  'a/y  ^ 
free  to  estat^Uah  the  republic  of  virtue.  On  the  7th 
of  May  he  persuaded  the  Convention  to  decree  that  th^ 
French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  the  immortality  of  ihe  sbuL  On  the  4th  pt  June  he  was 
dected  president  of  the  Convention,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  appeared  to  be  dictator  of  France.  On  the  8th  the  festival 
of  the  Supreme  Being  was  solemnized,  Robespierre  acting  ai 
poniiff-amid  the  outward  deference  and  setret  jeers  of  his  col- 
leagues. But  Robespierre  knew  what  a  gulf  parted  him  from 
almost  all  his  countrymen.  He  knew  that  he  could  be-safe  only 
by  keeping  power  and  powerful  only  by  making  the  Terror  more 
stringent.  Two  days  after  the  festival  his  friend  Couthon 
presented  the  crownihg  law  of  the  Terror,  known  as  the-Lair 
of  22  Prairial.  As  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  said  to  be 
paralysed  by  forms  and  delays,  this  law  abolished  the  deface  of 
prisoners  by  counsel  and  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thence- 
forward the  impressions  of  judges  and  jurors  were  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  accused^  For  all  offences  the  plenalty  was  to  be  death. 
The  leave  of  the  Convention  was  no  longer  re<^uired  for  tl?c  arrest 
of  a  inember.  In  spite  of  some  murmurs  even  this  taw  wai 
adopted.  Its  effect  was  fearfuT.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
had  iiitherto  pronounced  1 200  death  sent^iccs.  In  the  next 
six  wcdca  it  pronounced  14004  With  RobeS|pIcrTe*s  appro v^ 
St  Just  sketched  at  this  time  the  plan  of  an  Ideal  society  in  wliich 
every  man  should  have  just  enough  land  to  maintain  hito;  in 
which  domcst^  life  should  be  regulated  by  law  and  all  children 
over  sevc^  years  should  be  educated  by  the  stale.  Pending 
this  regeneration  of  society  StJust  advised  the  ry)e  of  a  dictator. 

The  growing  ferocity  of  the  Terror  appeared  more  hideous  as  the 
dangers  threatening  tJie  government  receded.  The  sunender  Of 
Toulon  in  December  1 793  closed  the  soiuth  c^f  France  to  ^^ 
foreign  enemies.  The  wax  in-La  Vendue  t urncd  against  nhjign 
the  insiirgcnts  from  the  time  when  the  veteran  garrison  «y  Wat^ 
of  Mainz  came  to  reinforce  the  Republican  anny. 
After  a  severe  defeat  at  Cholet  on  the  i6lh  of  October 
th^  Royalists  determined  to  cross  the  I^irc  and  raise 
Brittany  and  Anjou,  where  the  Chouans,  or  Royalist  partisans, 
were  already  stirring.  They  failed  in  an  attempt  on  the. little 
seaport  of  Granville  and  in  another  upon  Angers,  In  December 
they  were  defeated  with  immenso  loss  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Savenay. 
The  rebellion  would  probably  have  died  out  but  for  the  measures 
of  the  new  Republican  general  Turreau,  who  wasted  La  Vendue  so 
horribly  with  his  "  infernal  columns  "  that  he  drove  the  peasants 
to  take  up. arms  once  more.  Yet  Turreau's  crimes  were  aUno^ 
surpassed  by  Carrier,  the  representative  on  missioi^  at  Nantes 
who,  finding  the  guillotine  too  slow  in  the  destruction  of  W% 
prisoners,  adopted  the  plan  of  drowning  them  whoh^sale.  lo 
the  autumn  of  179J  the  war  against  the  QoaliUon  look  a  turn 
favourable  to  France.  The  energy  of  Danton,  the  organizing 
skill  of  Camot,  and  the  ^i^  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  resolutje 
at  all  <;osts  to  avoid  dismemberment,  had  well,  empl^ed  the 
respite  given  by  the  sluggi^ncss  of  the  Allies.  In  Flonder^ 
the  English  wer^  defeated  at  Hondschoote  (September  8)  isad 
the  Austriaxis  at  WatUgnies  (October  15),  In  the  east  Hoche 
routed  the  Austrians  at  Weissenburg  and  forced  them  to  recross 
thje  Rhine  before  the  end  of  1793,  Thesummerofi794saw  France 
victorious  on  aB  her  frontiers.    Jburdan  won  the  battle  of  Fleunw 
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(Jiint  2$),  wBidi  ded(fe(f  ttie  fate  of  tl^e  Belgian  provincesl 
Tbe  Prussians  were  driven  out  of  the  easterb  departmeiits. 
Against  the  Spaniards  and  jLhe  Sardiniai^  the  French  were  also 
successful 

Under  these  circumstances  government  by  terror  couI<J  not 
endure.  Robespierre  was  not  a  man  of  action;  he  knew  not 
how  to  form  or  lead  a  party;  he  lived  not  with  his  fellows  but 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  ambitions.  He  was  hated  and  feared 
by  most  of  the  oligarchy.  They  laughed  at  his  religion,  resented. 
fus  Puritanism,  and  felt  themselves  in  daily  peril.  His  only 
loyal  friends  in  the  Committee  of  Pi^blic  Safety,  Couthon  and  St 
Just,  were  themselves  unpopular.  Robespierre  professed  con- 
sideration for  the  deputies  of  the  Plain,  who  were  glad  to  buy 
safety  by  conforming  to  his  will;  but  he  could  not  reckon  on 
their  he^  ia  time  of  danger.  By  degrees  a  coalition  against 
Robespierre  was  formed  in  the  Mountain.  It  included  old 
followers  of  Panton  like  Tallien,  independent  Jacobins  like 
Cambon,  some  of  the  worst  Terrorists  like  Fouch£,  and  such  a 
consummate  time-server  as  Barere.  In  the  course  of  July  its 
iQ^ueace  began  to  be  felt.  When  St  Just  proposed  Robespierre 
to  the  committees  as  dictator,  he  found  no  response.  On  tlic 
8th  Thermidor  (^6tb  of  July)  Robespierre  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion, d^loring  the  invectives  against  himself  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  and  demanding  the  purification  of  the  com- 
mitteesand  the  punishment  of  traitors.  His  enemies  took  the 
speech  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  thwarted  a  proposal  that  it 
Jiould  be  circulated  in  the  departments.  Robespierre  felt  his 
ascendancy  totter.  He  repealed  his  speech  with  more  success  to 
the  Ja€obin,Club.  Hi&friends  determined  to  strike,  and  Hanriot 
ordered  the  National  Guards  to  hotd  themselves  in  readiness. 
Itobespierre's  enemies  called  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
^_-  ^  to  arrest  the  traitors,  but  the  committee  was  divided. 
Hm,j  Ob  the  morning  of  the  Qlh  Thermidor  St  Just  was  begin- 
#iH*«.  ning  to  speak  in  the  Convention  when  Tallien  cut  bim 
J*^*^  short.  -Robespierre  and  all  who  tried  to  speak  in  his 
*^^**'^  behalf  were  shouted  down.  The  Plain  was  deaf  to  Robes- 
l^erre's  appeal  Finally  the  Convention  decreed  the  arrest  of 
Robespierre,  of  bis  brother  Augtistin,  pf  Couthon  and  of  St  Just. 
But  the  Commune  and  the  Jacobin  Club  were  on  the  alert.  They 
sounded  the  tocsin,  mustered  their  partisan^,  and  released  the 
prisoners.  The  Convention  outlawed  Robespierre  and  his  friends 
and  sent  OMt  commissioners  to  rally  the  citizens.  It  named  Barras, 
a  deputy  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army,  to  lead  its  forces. 
Had  Robespierre  possessed  Panton's  energy,  the  result  might 
have  been  doubtful,  'He  did  nothing  himself' and  beaumbed 
his  followers.  Without  an  el^rt  Barras  captured  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Robe^ierre,  who^e  jaw  bad  been  shattered  b;^  a  pistol 
shot,  was  left  in  agony  for  ihp  nightr  On  the  next  morning  he 
was  beheaded  along  with  his  brother,  Couthon,  St  Just,  Hanriot 
tnd  seventeen  more  of  his  adherents.  On  the  day  after  seventy- 
one  members  of  the  Commune  followed  them  to  the  scaffold. 
Such  was  the  revol\)^ion  of  the  gtb  Thermidor  (37  th  of  July 
1794)  which  ended  the  Reign  ol  Terror, 

In  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  it  has  been  calculated,  about 
17,000  persons  had  been  executed  in  France  under  form  of  law. 
Tlie  number  of  those  who  were  shot,  drowned  or  otherwise 
massacred  without  the  pretence  of  a  trial  can  never  be  accurately 
known,  but  must  be  reckoned  f^r  greater.  The  number  of  persons 
arrested  and  imprisoned  reached  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  whom 
many  died  in  their  crowded  and  filthy  jails.  The  names  on  tbe 
list  of  imigris  at  the  close  of  the  Terror  were  about  150,000. 
Of  these  a  small  proportion  had  borne  arms  against  their  country. 
The  vest  were  either  harmless  ftfgitives  from  destruction  or  had 
never  quitted  France  and  had  been  placed  on  the  list  simply  in 
order  that  they  might  incur  the  penalties  of  emigration.  £very 
one  of  this  multitude  was  liable  to  instant  death  if  found  in 
French  territory.  Their  relatives  were  subjected  to  various 
pains  and  penalties.  Ail  the  property  of  those  condenmedto 
death  and  of  imigris  was  confiscated.  Ilie  carnage  of  the  Terror 
spread  far  beyond  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  beyond  even  the 
middle  class,  for  peasants  and  artisans  were  among  the  victims. 
It  spread  far  beyond  those  who  could  conspire  or  rebel,  for 


.bedridden  old  men  and  women  and  yocing  boys  Sind  jiirb  were 
often  sacrificed.  It  made  most  havoc  in  the  flower  of  the  pstioQj 
since  every  kind  of  eminence  marked  meti  for  death.  By  imbuing 
Frenchmen  with  such  a  mutual  hatred  as  nothing  but  the  arm 
of  despotic  power  coiJd  control  the  Reign  of  Terror  rendered* 
political  liberty  impossible  for  many  years.  The  rule  of  the' 
Terrorists  made  inevitable  the  reign  of  Napoleon: 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  had  consequences  unforeseen  by  hi^ 
destroyei^  Long  kept  mute  by  fear,  the  mass  of  the  nttfcnr 
found  a  voice  and  demanded  a  total  change  of  govern-  '  * 
rocnt.  When  once  the  reaction  algainst  Jacobin  '^V''* 
tyranny  had  begun,  it  was  ImpossibTe  to  halt.  Great  famr, 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.    The  Com-  ' 

mune  of  Paris  was  abolished  and  the  oflBce  of  commandant' 
of  the  National  Guard  was  suppressed.  The  Revbhilionary 
Tribunal  was  rcorgani2ed,  and  Ihenccforwards  condemnations 
were  rare.  The  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security  were  remodelled,  in  virtue  of  a  law  that  one-fourth 
of  their  number  should  retire  at  the  end  of  every  month  and  not 
be  rc-ellgible  until  another  month  had  elapsed.  Sbmewhat 
later  the  .Convention  declared  itself  to  be  the  only  centre  of 
authority,  and  executive  business  was  parcelled  out  among 
sixteen  comnaittccs.  Most  of  the  repre^ntatives  on  mission 
were  recalled,  and  many  office-holders  were  displaced.  Thet 
trial  of  130  prisoners  sent  up  from  Nantes  led  to  so  many4erTiblo 
disclosures  that  public  feeling  turned  stiU  more  fiercely  against^ 
the  Jacobins;  Carrier  himself  was  condemned  and  executed; 
and  in  Novenlber  the  Jacobin  Gub  was  dosed.  In  December 
73  members  of  the  Convention  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
protesting  against  the  violence  done  to  the  Girondii^  on  the 
and  of  JuAe  1793  were  allowed  to  resume  their  seats,  and  gave 
a  decisive  majority  to  the  anti-Jacobins.  Soon  afterwards 
the  law  of  the  Maximum  was  repealed.  A  decree  was  passed 
in  February  1795  severing  the  connexion  of  church  and  state 
ana  allowing  general  freedom  of  worship.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  those  Girondin  deputies  who  survived  came  batk  to  their, 
places  in  the  Convention. 

But  the  return  to  normal  life  after  the  Jacobin  domination, 
was  not  destined  to  be  smooth  of  continuous.  Beside  the 
remnant  of  Terrorists,  such  as  Billaud  Varennes  and  j^^^^j^  ^^ 
CoIIot  dTIerbois,  who  had  joined  in  the  revblt  agaij3£t  tbtAB* 
Robespierre,  there  were  in  the  Convention  at  that  time  »tmbfy 
three  principal  factions.  The  so-called  Independents,  tEj^uL,. 
such  as  Barras  and  Merlin  of  Douai,  who  were  all  '■■■■■■''^ 
Jacobins,  but  had  stood  aloof  from  the  internal  conflicts  of  the 
party,  hated  Royalism  as  much  as  ever  and  desired  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  which  was  essential  to  their  power.  The  Thermi- 
-  dorians,  theimmediate  agents  in  Robespierre's  overthrow,  such  as 
Tallien*  had  loudly  professed  Jacobinism,  but  wanted  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  nation.  They  sought*  for  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Girondins  and  Feuillants,  and  some  went  so  far  as' 
to  correspond  with  the  exiled  princes.  Lastly,  those  members 
who  had  never  been  Jacobins  wanted  a  speedy  return  to  legal 
government  at  home  and  therefore  wished  for  peace  abroad. 
While  bent  on  preserving  the  civil  equality  introduced  by  the; 
Revolution,  many  of  these  men  were  indifferent  as  betweeif 
constitutional  monarchy  and  a  republic.  The  governmental 
mainly  Thermidorian,  trimmed  between  Moderates  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  for  this  reason  its  actions  were  often  inoonsMtwrtv 

The  Jacobins  were  strong  enough  to  carry  a  decree  for1ce^lnj( 
ihe  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis^  XVI.  as  a  national 
festivaL  They  could  count  on  the  populace,  because 
work  was  still  scarce,  food  was  still  dear,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  Parisians  knew  not  where  to  find  bread.  A 
committee  having  recommended  the  indictfnent  of 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  three  other  Terrorists,  there  ensued  the 
rising  of  the  1 3th  Germinal  (April  i).  The  mob  forced  their  way. 
into  the  hall  of  the  Convention  and  remained  there  until  the 
National  Guards  of  the  wealthy  quarters  drove  them  out.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Convention  the  four  accused  persons  Were  deportee^ 
tp  Cayenne,  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  political  offenders 
almost  as  effective  as  the  guillotine,  while  less  apt  to  excite 
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oompastion.  The  National  Guard  was  reorganized  so  as  to 
exclude  the  lowest  class.  The  property  of  persons  executed 
since  the  loth  of  March  1793  was  restored  to  their  £amilie& 
The  signs  of  reaction  daily  became  more  unmistakable.  Wor- 
shippers crowded  to  the  churches;  the  tnigrU  returned  by 
thousands;  and  Anti-Jacobin  outbreaks,  followed  by  massacre, 
took  place  in  the  south.  The  despair  of  the  Jacobins  produced 
a  second  rising  in  Paris  on  the  ist  Prairial.(May  20).  Again 
the  moh  invaded  the  Convention,  murdered  a  deputy  named 
F£raud  who  attempted  to  shield  the  president,  and  set  his  head 
OQ  a  pike.  The  uUra-Jacobin  members  took  possession  and 
embodied  their  wishes  in  decrees.  Again  the  hall  was  cleared 
by  the  National  Guards,  but  order  was  restored  in  Paris  only  by 
employing  regular  troops,  a  new  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  Paris  was  disarmed,  and  several  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  suppressed.  Toleration  was  proclaimed  for  all 
priests  who  would  declare  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  stale. 
Royalists  began  to  count  upon  the  restoration  of  young  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  otherwise  Louis  XVII.;  but  his  health  h^  been 
ruined  by  persevering  cruelty,  and  he  died  on  the  loth  of  June. 

The  Thermidorian  government  also  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  rebels  of  the  west.  Its  best  adviser,  Hoche,  recommended 
an  amnesty  and  the  assurance  of  religious  freedom. 
^l^SHrimr.  ^  these  terms  peace  was  made  with  the  Vendeans 
*  at  La  Jaunaie  in  February  and  with  the  Chouans  at 
La  Mabilais  in  April.  Some  of  the  Vendean  leaders  persevered 
in  resistance  until  May,  and  even  after  their  submission  the  peace 
was  ill  observed,  for  the  Royalists  hearkened  to  the  solicitations 
<A  the  princes  and  their  advisers.  In  the  hope  of  rekindling  the 
civil  war 'a  body  of  imigris  sailed  under  cover  of  the  British 
fleet  and  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  They  were 
presently  hemmed  in  by  Hoche,  and  all  who  could  not  make 
their  escape  to  the  ships  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion 
(July  30).  Nearly  700  were  executed  by  court-martial.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  revolt  lingered  in  the  west  and  broke  out  time  after 
time.  Agadnst  the  coalition  the  Republic  was  gloriously  success- 
ful. (See  French  Revolutxonarv  Wars.)  Inthesummerofi794 
the  French  invaded  Spain  at  both  ends  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  they  made  good  their  footing  in  Catalonia 
and  Navarre.  By  the  beginning  of  1795  the  Rhine  frontier  had 
been  won.  Against  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  they  accom- 
plished little.  At  sea  the  French  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  Lord  Howe,  and  several  of  their  colonies  had  been  taken 
by  the  British.  But  Great  Britain;  when  the  Netherlands  were 
lost,  could  do  little  for  her  allies.  Even  before  the  dose  of  1794 
the  king  of  Prussia  retired  from  any  active  part  in  the  war,  and 
on  the  sth  of  April  2795  he  concluded  with  France  the  treaty 
of  Basel,  which  recognized  her  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the. 
Rhine.  The  new  democratic  government  which  the  French 
had  established  in  Holland  purchased  peace  by  surrendering 
Dutch  territory  to  the  south  of  that  river.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Spain  followed  in  July.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  had  been,  admitted  to  terms  in  Februaiy.  The 
coalition  thus  fell  into  ruin  and  France  occupied  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  in  the  proudest  days  of  Lo\us  XIV. 

But  this  greatness  was  unsure  so  long  as  France  remained 
without  a  stable  government.  A  constitutional  committee  w'as 
f^„ffif,  named  in.  April  It  resolved  that  the  constitution 
€tafl«ria«  of  1793  was  imt>racticable  and  proceeded  to  frame 
jf^ia,  a  new  one.  The  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Convention 
m^gf^gy  in  June.  In  its  final  shape  the  constitution  established 
^^  a  parliamentary  system  of  two  houses:  a  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  and  a  Cooncfl  of  Andents,  as^  in  number. 
Members  of  the  Five  Hundred  were  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  members  of  the  Andents  at  least  forty.  The  system  of 
Indirect  election  was  maintained  but  universal  suffrage  was 
abandoned.  A  moderate  qualification  was  required  for  electors 
in  the  first  degree,  a  higher  one  for  electors  in  the  second  degree. 

When  the  750  persons  necessary  had  been  dected  they  were 
to  choose  the  Andents  out  of  their  own  body.  A  legislature  was 
to  last  for  three  years,  and  one-third  of  the  memban  were  to  be 
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renewed  every  year.  The  Andents  had  a  suspeniory  veto,  but 
no  initiative  in  legislation.  The  executive  was  to  consist  of  five 
directors  chosen  by  the  Andents  out  of  a  list  dected  by  the 
Five  Hundred.  One  director  was  to  retire  every  year.  The 
directors  were  aided  by  ministers  for  the  various  departments 
of  State.  These  ministers  did  not  form  a  coundl  and  had  no 
general  powers  of  government.  .  Provision,  was  made  for  the 
stringent  control  of  all  local  authorities  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. Since  the  separation  of  powers  was  still  deemed  axiomat  ic, 
the  directors  had  no  voice  in  legislation  or  taxation,  nor  could 
directors  or  ministers  sit  in  either  house.  Freedom  of  reUgion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  labour  were  guaranteed. 
Armed  assemblies  and  even  public  meetings  of  political  sodeties 
were  forbidden.  Petitions  were  to  be  tendered  only  by  individuals 
or  through  the  public  authorities.  The  constitution  was  not, 
however,  allowed  free  play  from  the  beginning.  The  Convention 
was  so  unpopular  that,  if  its  members  had  retired  into  private  life; 
they  would  not  have  been  safe  and  their  work  might  have  been 
undone.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  first 
legislature  must  be  chosen  out  of  the  Convention. 

When  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  primary 
assemblies,  most  electors  held  aloof,  1,050,000  voting  for  and  only 
5,000  voting  against  it.  On  the  33rd  of  September  it  jr^ 
was  declared  to  be  law.  Then  all  the  parties  which 
resented  the  limit  upon  freedom  of  dection  combined 
to  rise  in  Paris.  The  government  entrusted  its  Hdence 
to  Barras;  but  its  true  man  of  action  was  young. 
Bonaparte,  who  could  dispose  of  a  few  thousand  regular  troops 
and  a  powerful  artillery.  The  Parisians  were  ill-equipped  and 
ill-led,  and  on  the  13th  of  Vendf  miaire  (October  5)  their  insur- 
rection was  quelled  almost  without  loss  to  the  victors.'  No 
further  resistance  was  possible.  The  Convention  dissolved  itself 
on  the  26th  of  October. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  clearly  shown  in  the  elections.' 
Among  those  who  had  sat  in  the  Convention  the  anti- Jacobins 
were  generally  prderred.  A  leader  of  the  old  Right 
was  sometimes  chosen  by  many  departments  at  once. 
Owing  to  this  drcumstance,  104  places  reserved  to^ 
members  of  the  Convention  were  left  unfilled.  When 
the  persons  elected  met  they  had  no  choice  but  to  co- 
opt  the  104  from  the  Left  of  the  Convention.  The  new  one-third 
were,  as  a  rule,  enemies  of  the  Jacobins,  but  not  of  the  Revolution. 
Many  had  been  members  of  the  Constituent  or  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  When  the  new  legislature  was  complete,  the  Jacobins 
had  a  majority,  although  a  weak  one.  After  the  Council  of  the 
Andents  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  it  remaned  to  name  the 
directors.  For  its  own  security  the  Left  resolved  that  aU  five 
must  be  old  members  of  the  Convention  and  regiddes.  The  per- 
sons chosen  were  Rewbell,  Barras,  La  R6vdlidre  L^peaux,  Camot 
and  Letoumeur.  Rewbdl  was  an  able,  although  unscrupulous, 
man  of  action,  Barras  a  dissolute  and  shameless  adventurer. 
La  R^velli^  L^peaux  the  chief  of  a  new  sect,  the  Theophilan- 
thropists,  and  therefore  a  bitter  foe  to  other  religions,  espedaUy 
the  Catholic  Severe  integrity  and  memorable  public  services 
raised  Camot  far  above  his  colleagues,  but  he  was  not  a  states- 
man and  was  hampered  by  his  past.  Letoumeur,  a  harmless 
inagnificant  person,  was  his  admirer  and  follower.  The  division 
in  the  legislature  was  reproduced  in  the  Directory.  Rewbell, 
Barrasand  LaR£veIliire  Lfpeauxhad  afuU  measure  of  the  Jacobin 
^>irit;  Camot  and  Letoumeur  favoured  a  more  temperate  policy. 

With  the  esublishment  of  the  Directory  the  Revolution  mi^t 
seem  dosed.  The  nation  only  desired  rest  and  the  healing  of  its 
many  wounds.  Those  who  wished  to  restore  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  ancien  rigime  and  those  who  would 
have  renewed  the  Rdgn  of  Terror  were  insignificant 
in  number.  The  possibility  of  foreign  interference 
had  vanished  with  the  failure  of  the  coalition.  Nevertheless  the 
four  years  of  the  Directory  were  a  time  of  arbitrary  govemment 
and  chronic  disquiet.  The  late  atrodties  had  made  confidence 
or  goodwill  between  parties  impossible.  The  same  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  had  led  the  members  of  the  Convention 
to  claim  so  large  a  part  in  the  new  legislature  and  the  whole  ol 
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jlkDinctofy  iMpdlidtiMrto  Ue|»thdirprad4iiBlMiice.  As! 
ike  najuity  «i  FKndnicn  wanted  to  be  Yid  ol  them,  tbey  could 
lehieve  their  pmpmm  onljr  by  extraordinary  means.  They 
habitualiy  diar^pided  the  .tenBa  «f  the  constitu^n,  and,  when 
Ihedcctioas  went  agauiit  thenl,  «ppealed  to  the  sword.  They 
lenlved  to  psoloa^  A»  4rar  aa  the  beat  eipedient  for  prolopging 
tinr  pow^,.  Ihejr  ticra  thas  driven^  rdy  upon  the  annie8» 
«hfch*lao  denied  war  and  were  beooonag  teae  and  lesa  civic  in 
tetDpcf.  Other  reaaons  influenced  them  in  this  dirccdon.  The 
&Daaccs  had  bcen.ao  tlMMfoogiily  mined  that  the  government 
could  not  have  Met  its  expenses  without  the  plunder  and  the 
4ribate  «t  foreign  oDuntries.  If  peace  were  made,  the  armies 
would  cctum  home  and  the  directors  would  have  to  face  the 
cnspenlioB  of  the  mnk  and  file  who  had  lost  their  livelihood, 
at  well  as  the  ambition  of  generals  who  could  in  a  moment  brush 
them  asidt.  Bona  and  Rewbdl  were  notoriously  corrvpt 
Ibeikiselvcs  and  acreened  oonMpl&on  in  others.  The  patrom^ 
ef  the  dkecfeors  wasill  hestonted,  and  the  general  maladministia*> 
tioa  heighteaed  their  unpopulArity. 

.    The  oomtltiitional  party  ii^  the  legi^ature  desired  a  toleration 
of  the  Boatjuriag  deq^y,  tberepeal  of  the  laws j^nst  the  relat ivei 

of  the  imiffH^  aii<)  some  merciful  discrimination  toward 

the  An^/s  themselves. .  .The  directors  baffled  all  such  ; 

•BdcayQutSb  On  the  other  hand^  the  socialist  om- 
^USSu,  'f*"^  ^  Babeuf  was  easily  quelled  (see  Babeup, 
^^^^  iSuHCOit  K.)«  Little  was.  dime  to  improve  the 
finaOfCeB,  and  the  Msiznais  continued  to  fall  in  value.  But  thi6 
Directory  waft  suatained  by  the  military  successes  of  the  year 
1790.  ■  Hoche  agait  pacified  La  Vendue.  Bonaparte's  victories  in 
Italy  BMie  than  cenpenyated  for  the  reverses  of  Jourdaa  and 
Moreau  in  Gennaay.  The  kingol  Sarcynia  made  peace  in  May, 
cecMng  Nke  and  Savoy  to  the  Republic  atkd  consenting  to  receive 
Fiendi  garrisona  fn  hii  PiedAontcse  fortresses..  By  the  treaty 
of  San  U<klMfio,  concluded  in  August,  Spaia  became  the  ally  of 
France.  *  la  October  Naples  made  peace.  In  1797.  Bonaparte 
finished  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy'  and  forced  Austria  to 
make  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October) »  whereby  the 
emperor  ceded  Lombardy  and  the  Austrian  Nethctlanda  to  the 
Republic  in  exchange  for  Venice  and  uiklertodc  to  urge  upoa  the 
Diet  the  surrender  of  the  Unds  .beyond  the  Rhine.  Notwitl^ 
standing  the  victory  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  England  was  brought 
into  such  extreme  peril  by  the  mutinies  in  the  fleet  that  she 
offere4>o  acknowledge  the  French  comiuest  of  the  Netherlands 
and  to  restore^  the  French  colonies.  The  selfiahiMss  of  the  three 
directoxis  threw  aimy  this  golden  opportunity^  In  March  and 
April  the  election  of  a  new  third  of  the  Councfls  had  beea  held. 
It  gsve  a  majority  to  the  constitutional  party.  Among  the 
directors  the  lot  fell  on  Letoumeur  to  retire,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Barthtiemy,  an  eminent  diplomatist,  who  allied  himself  with 
Carnot.  The  political  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  relatives 
of  StnierU  were  repealed.  Priests  who  would  declare  their 
submissioa  to  the  Republic  were-  restored  to  their  ri^ts  as 
citizens.  It  seemed  Ukely  that  peace  would  be  made  and  that 
moderate  men' wouUigaia  power. 

BarraSk  Rewbell  and  La  Riyelliire-L^aux  then  sought  help 
from  the  armies.  Although  Royalists  formed  but  a  petty 
^^^^^^  fraction  of  the  majority,  they  raised  the  alarm  thit 
mttit  mSt  '^  ^"^  seeking  to  restore  monarchy  and  undo  the  work 
fVmcWBrt   of  the  Revolutioa    Hoche,  then  in  command  of  thf 

army  of  the  Saasbre  and  Meuse,*  visited  Paris  and  sent 
tfoopa.  Bonaparte  sent  General  Augoeau^  who  executed  the 
coup  d^iUU  at  the  xSth  Fmctidor  (Septcn^r  4).  The  coundb 
were  purged,  the  elections  in  forty-nine  depastments  were  can- 
celled, and  many  deputies  and  other  men  c^  note  were  arresud 
Some  of  them,  including  Barthtiemy,  were  deported  to  Cayenne. 
Carnot  made  good  his  escape.  The  two  vacant  places  in  the 
Directory  were  filled  by  Merlin  of  Douai  and  Francois<of  Neuf- 
chiteau.  Then  the  government  frankly  returned  to  Jacobin 
methods.  The  law  against  the  relatives  of  ^<m%i4r  was  re> 
enacted,  and  militaiy  tribunala  wece  established  to  condemn 
imiiris,  who  should  return  to  France.  The  non joring  priests  were 
agaiQ  persecuted.    Maqy  hundreds  vere  cither  sent  to  Cayenne 


orimpriaeoedlntheholkaof  lUandOleroik.  LdRfiveUi^L^peaux 
seised  theopportunity  to  propagate  his  religion.  Many  churches 
were  tuiued  into  Thecphilanthropic  temples.  The  government 
strained  its  pofwer  to  secure  the  recognition  of  tlw  dicadi  as  the 
day  of  public  worship  and  the  non^bscrvance  of  Sunday. 
Liberty  of  the  press  ceased.  Newq)^>ers  were  confiscated  and 
jonmalista  were  deported  wbolcaale.  It  was  propoaed  to  banish 
from  France  aU  members  ci  the  old  nobiesse,  Althou^  the 
proposal  was  dropped,  they  were  all  declared  to  be  foreigneis 
and  wei!i&  forced  to  obtain  naturalisation  if  they  would  enjoy 
the  rights  of  other  citizens.  A  formal  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  the 
cancelling  of  two-thirds  of  the  hiterest  on  Uie  poblic  <M>t, 
crowned  the  misgovemment  of  this  disastrous  tiose. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  not  only  a  new  third  of  the  legislature  ha4 
to  be  chosen,  but  the  places  of  the  members  expelled  by  thevevolu^ 
tion  of  Fmctidor  had  to  be  fiUcd.  The  constitutional  party  had 
been  rendered  helpless,  and  the  mass  of  the  eUxtors  were  in- 
different.  But  among  the  Jacobins  themselves  there  had  arisen 
an  extreme  party  hoi^Qe  to  the  directors.  With  the  ^ui^xnt  of 
many  who  were  not  Jacobins  but  detested  the  govenMoent,  it 
bade  Sail  to  gi^  a  majority.  Before  the  new  dqwties  could 
take  their  seats  the  directors  forced  through  the  councils  the 
law  Of  the  23nd  Flor&d  (May  xi),  annulling  or  perverting  the 
elections  in  thuly  departments  and  ^KJuding  forty-ei^  deputies 
by  name.  Even  this  cm^  d*iUU  did  not  secure  hamMoy  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature.  In  the  councils  the  directois 
were. loudly  charged  with  oormption  and  misgovemment. 
The  retirement  of  Francois  of  Neulcfa&teau  and  ^  choice  el 
Tk-eilhord  as  his  successor  made  no  difference  ia  the  positioa 
of  the  Directory. 

While  France  was  thus  inwardly  convulsed,  its  ruleta  were 
doubly  bound  ta  husband  the  national  strength  and  practise 
moderation  towards  other  states.  Since  December  1797  a  con- 
gress bad  been  sitting  at  Rastadt  to  regulate  the  future  of 
Germany.  That  it  should  be  brou^t  to  a  successful  conclusion 
was  of  the  utmost  import  for  Flfance.  But  the  directors  were 
driven  by  self-interest  to  new  adventures  abroad.  Bonaparte 
was  resolved  not  to  sink  into  obscurity,  and  the  directors  were 
anxious  to  keep  him  as  far  as  possible  from  Paris;  they  therefore 
sanctioned  the  expedition  to  Egsrpt  which  deprived  the  Republic 
of*  its  best  army  and  most  renowned  captaia  Coveting  the 
treasures -of  Bern,  they  sent  Bmne  to  invade  Switzerland  and 
remodel  its  constitution;  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Oeneral 
Duphot,  they  sent  Berthler  to  invade  the  papal  sUtcs  and  erect 
the  Roman  Republic;  tb^  occupied  and  virtually  annextd 
Piedmont.  In  aJl  these  oovntries  they  organized  such  a«  effective 
pillage  that  the  Frem:h  became  universally  hateful.  As  the 
armies  were  far  below  the  strength  required  by  the  policy  of  un- 
bounded conqnestand  rapine,  the  first  permanent  law  of  conscrip- 
tion was  passed  in  the  summer  of  179S.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  caused  a  revolt  of  the  peasants  in  the  Belgian  departments. 
The  priesu  were  made  responsible  and  some  eight  thousand  were 
condemned  in  a  mass  to  deportation,  although  much  the  greater 
part  escaped  by  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  Few  soldiers  were 
obtained  by  the  conscription,  for  the  government  was  as  weak 
as  it  was  tyrannical 

Under  these  circumstances  Nelson's  victory  of  Aboukir  (ist 
of  August),  which  gave  the  British  fuU  command  of  the  Mediter> 
ranean  and  secluded  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  was  the  signal 
for  a  second  coalition.  Naples,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Turkey  joined  Great  Britain  against  France.  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  rashly  taking  the  offensive  before  hb  alhes 
were  ready,  was  defeated  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Skfly. 
In  January  1799  the  French  occupied  Naples  and  set  up  the 
Parthenopean  Tepublic  But  the  consequent  diqp«nion  of  their 
weak  forces  only  expksed  them  to  greater  periL  At  home  the 
Directory  was  in  a  most  critical  positioa  In  the  elections  of 
April  1799  a  large  number  of  Jacobins  gained  seats.  A  Htllt 
later  Rewbell  retired.  It  was  imperarive  to  fOl  his  place  with  a 
man  of  hbility  and  influence.  The  choice  fell  upoa  Siey^,  who 
had  kept  aloof  from  office  and  retained  not  only  his  immeasur- 
able self-conceit  but  thf  respect  of  the  patOic.    Skyte  Mfr  Hurt 
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tfaft  IHitttMt  nM  iMb&kffupt  o{  npuUtiM;.atM]']ioilitaidjed  16  be 
iai  mofe  thaA'a  meet  ndembei  jof  a  board;  He  hoped  tof cteote- 
tnu  power  itthisowahaiids,tobridlethe  Jacobins,andte*x!Qraodri 
Um  oooatttutifinL  With  the  help  of- Barra* faepro^eedcid^ to  rid 
InoBseU  <rf>the  oUicr  directora^'  Ait  urregularity  haviniT  becta 
iiiacoveiedJa.TFemiard's  eteelioA,  he  retired,  and  his  place  «ab 
faJceabyGohier.  MecUn  olDoMai/aad  La  lUvcUi^  I^peaux 
«ere'dciveii  io  resigft  ia  June.  They  were  succteded  by  MouUn 
/md  Dttcos.  The  tbtee  neic  dureetom  wete  90  InsignififaiUr  that 
they  coukl  give  ^  trouble,  but  for  the  same  neaaon  they  weiieof 
little  jKTvitie.  • 

..  •Sucbft'covemmeiit  was  ill  fitted  td  cope  with  the  daogtto  thea 
gathering  round  Fruce.  The  diveaoca  having  resolved  on  the 
fpf^g^  oScns&ve  in  Germany*  the  f  rencb  crossed  .the  RMne 
«tti<MMa;  '  early  in  March,  but  were  defeated  by  thearchdtifce 
TM  otm^  Charles  at  Stoclucb  on  the  »fih:  Theooogreas  U  Ras- 
\SSdML  ^''^^  whicfa^had  sat  kir  flfleen  nwnths  without  doing 
{ anything,  broke  up  'A  April  and  -the  French  envoys 
were  durdered  by  Austrian  hussaibi  In  Italy  the  allies  took  the 
ofit^ttsive  irith  an  army  partly  Auslrikn«  partly  Russian  ttndcr  the 
BOmmand  of  Suvarov.  Af t^r  defeating  Moreau  at  Cassano  on 
ihe  3)th  of  April*  he  occupied  Milan  and  Turin.  The  repubfics 
•c^taUiiBhed  by  the  French  in. Italy  irere  over^nown,  and  the 
f  reach  aimy  retreating  from;  Na|^  was  defeated  by  Suvarov 
•n  theTrebbia.  TImus  thseatened  vrith  invasion  oniher  German 
«nd  Italian  frontiers,  France  waa  disabled:  b^  anafdqr  within. 
The  finanoeit  were  in  the  last  distress^  the  anti*religiou^  P^liof 
laf  the  gDvertmtent  kept  maay<depttrtjtifnrinoh  ttevergeof  rcvolf ; 
mad  caaunerQe.was  almost  mwpended  by  the  deo^  of  roads  and 
the  increase  of  bandits.  There  was  no  real  pol^cal  freedon^ 
yet  n0Dt  of  <^  the  lease  oc  security  whtdi  ^alighteoed  kleq)Otism 
can.  be^Ov.,  The  TerroiaAa  4if ted  their  kesds*in  the  Cbundl  of 
Five  Hundred.  A  Lefw  of  Hostages,  whidL wte  ceally  a  new*  Law 
fil  Suspects^  and  a  progressive  income  ta»  showed  the  temper  of 
ihfe  JkMoority.  The  Jacobin  Clab  'Wfla  itopenod>  and  became 
oooe  mare  ^thc  kicus  of  disorder.  The  |afx>bin  press  renewed  the 
lioeace  of  H^bect  and  ManAi  Nevec  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  RevolulloB  Jbad  the  publ4C>  tianper : been  so  gloomy  aad 
deti|)9BdiQ&  ' 

In  this  exticemity  Siey^  chose  as  minister  of  police  the  aid 
Dsrrorist  iFQUch£,  who  best  understood  how  to  deal  with  has 
bfethreui  Fouehi  closed  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  :depocted  a 
iMUttber  vi  joumalista.  But  like  ^uA  predecessors  .Siey^  fdt 
that  foe  the  levolutipn  which  he  meditated  he  must  have  th^ 
helpofaaotdieri:  As  his  man  olactiim  he  chose  General  Jodbert, 
Mie  of  the  most  distinguished  among  French  .officers.  Joiibert 
^As  sent  tolestere  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  Italy.  .  At  Novi  on 
the  »5th;,o^  August  he  enooun^sed  Suvarov.  He  was-  kiUed 
at  the  outset'  of  the  battle  and  liis.  men  tvese  dented.  AfteT 
ibis  disaster  the  French  held  scarcely  anything  south  of  the  Alps 
save  Genofll.  The  Russian  SAd  Ausuiaa  governments  (hen 
ac^eed  to  drive  the>  enemy. out  of  Switserland  and  to  invade 
France  -from  the  Mst.  At  the  aame  time  Holland  was  assailed 
•by  the  ioiJtt  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Bat  the  second 
jroaUUop,  .like  the  fyalp  was  do6med  to  faflure  by  the  narrow 
views  and  conflicting  interests  of  its  membeia.  "The  invasion 
ofi  SMvlUerlAod  waabafled  by.  ivant  of  concert  between  Austrikns 
and.RttSsuCM  tnd  by  Manx's  vktety  at  ZOricfa  on  the  35th 
and  36th  oC  September^  InOctobcr  thftBritish  and  the  Russians 
wore  fbrc«d  to.  evacuate  HoIIaadw  /AU  immediate  danger  to 
Franp^  'wa>  ended,  but  the  issue  of  the  wft£  was  still  in  suspense. 
The  directors  bad  been  forced  AO: recall  Bosapafte  from.Cg3rpt« 
Ue  Mtidpf^ted  tbeir  ordor  and. on  thc.Qtii  of  October  landed  at 
FrfjuR.  ■>   '  ,  '  ^1      '      ::.:;..'.: 

J^vled  by  his  victoriea  in  the  East  the  pdUiciorgat  that  thfe 
EgD^pUaii  expedition  was  endiag.tn.cadankityj  It  reoesved<him 
vitb  an!  ardour  which  oonvinoed  Siqrds  that  he  was 
ffS  ^taS  ^^  in<li*P<::>>*^«  BoldleiL »  Bonaparte  wkaready  to  act, 
Bi^^Mf.  but  at  Sris  own  timo  and  tfor  his  own  lends.  Sinice  thi 
i^.ij  ,  dose  of  the.  Convention  affairs  at  borne  arid  abroad 

h^d  been  tending  more  and  more  surely  to  the  estaMisfabient 
fi^  military ,diciatailihy>.    FeeKng, his  powet*  equal  to  snch^in 


nffice^OidyifaiBakat^M>qaiJtfaBflMateMill«dBmMit.  MM 
fciSvtfaQught  of  becofatiogia  dkoctor;(£nafly  hei  daci^fed'uponi* 
parttership  with  Sieyte.  They/resohred  to  end  thenctiial  govdw- 
■lentbynftcabam^^'Aal.  ileanawectetobetakenloriemovh^ 
the eounoils froih  PazSatoSt'Omd,  where pressurenoould  waikt 
fasMy  ha-  applied.  Theoi.  the .  ooundls*  iwonld  be  indnctd  to 
dateeo  a< provisional  govcnuleat.  hyTthre^  aonubamd  the 
appoiDtneht  of  a  comnitsioii  ta  vettise  tbc  toitifcutltn^  The 
pretext  ior  this  irregular  proceeding  was 'to  i>e  a  vast  Jaeobio 
oonspiraeyv  £erhaps  the  «na«tst  obstaclea:  wees  io  hk  expected 
fnonktheaiinBy.  -  Of  the  gdaeiabv  some,  like  Javrdan,  were  Honest 
re|Miblieans;  otfaeiSi^  .like  -  Bemadotte,  believed  '  tfaemselvn 
capable  of  govemhi9  F^ancei  With: pofect  subtlety  BonaJMUte 
worked  on  the  ledikgs  of.  all  and  kept  his  own  hicentioDi 
tecret.    .  •    -  '        '   ■ 

Onthei^omiiigoftheTgth  BrumairefNouBinbdr  g)the  Ancfentt, 
t»  whom  thit  power  bekmged,  decreed  the  traftsfertBce  of  the 
aamcilB  to.St'  OowL.  Of  :thc  directort^  Si^da  and  hh  friend 
Ducos  had  arranged  to  resignv  Barms  'was  cajoled  atid  bribed 
iatn  se^ignimg}  Gohior  and  MoulinSk  who  <were  intractable,  fobnd 
thcinsehrefl  'imprisoned  in  the  Xnsiembarg.  pdace  and  Jielpteis. 
So  farall  had  gone  i^elL  .But  when  the  oouneiife  niei  at  St^^l^Mid 
6n;the  foUowing-day,  the  majority  of  the  Five  Hunifred  showed 
themselves  bent  oh  rebistanoe,  tand  even  the  Aatients  gave 
sign*  df  waverings  When  Boaapartc  addv^aed  the  ^dehtf^ 
he- lost  his  self  •poases^n  and  liiad^  a  deplorable  %lre.  When 
be:  appeared  among  the>Flve  Hundred,  they  fell  vpon  binvwith  • 
socb  toy  thai  hewas  butlly  rescued  byhis  officeisw-  A  Motion 
to-outlaw,  him  wfs.odfy  bailed  by  the  audacity  of  the  pk^deai, 
hi8i>satlicr  Ludea*  At  length  driven  to  undisgaased  videiM»,  bb 
aenlin  hia.gDeNadici%  whe  taroed  out  the  deputies.  Then  the 
Ancienu  passed  a  decree  whkh  adjourned  the  Councils  fof  three 
monthsf :  appointed.' Bonaparte,  Siey^  and  Difcos' provicioAal 
ooQsuls,4ndnamedtheJ.egislatjveComlnd6slon.  Some  tkacuble 
membcxs  of  the  FSve  Hundred  were  afterwords  sw<dpt  up  and 
served  to  give  these  measures  the  confirmation- of  tbeir  House.' 
Thus  tiie  Directory  and  the  Coundia  oa^e  to  their  unlamented 
and.  ;  A  shabby  compoaiui  of  brotie  force  and  imposture,  the  18th 
Bnunajre  was  nevertheless^  condoned,  nay  applauded^  by  the 
F^nch  nation.  Weary  of  revohuioo,  mett  sought  no  mote  thata 
to  be  wisdy  and  firaily  governed. 

'Although  the  French  Revolutlda  seemed  to  contem^rariea 
a  total  break  id  the  history  of  Prande,  ii  was  really  faf  Otherwise. 
Its  results  were  lAomentous  and  durable  In  ^opdrtlort  (^•a0ni  ' 
hs  th^  were  the  outoome  of  cause*  which  hMl  been  tttimtf  •# 
working  loiig.  in  Fnince  there  had  •been-  no  hisf  orio  tt*  Hwvt* 
prepasatiota  for  political  freedom;'  The  desire  forsoch^''''*"* 
freedom  was  in  .thraurin' confined  t»  the  dipper  classes!  <  During 
the  Revolution  it  was  constantly  baffled.  No  uAs&eittbly  after 
the  sutea>general  was  frecily  elected  arid  none  defiberaied  in 
freedom.  After  the  Revolution  Bonaparte  est&bUshed  a  mon^ 
archy  even  more  absbfaite  than  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  Bm 
the  desire  for  omfoianity,  for,  equality  and  for  \v)jlat  may  be 
termed  civil  liberty  was  the  growth  of  ages,  had  b«in  in  many 
rtepcecs.  nurtured  by  the  Action  ef  the  crown  and  It6  ministers, 
and  had  becoma  intensoand  geiicraL  Accordingly  It  determined 
the  principal  results  of'  the  Revolation.  Uniformity  o|  lawa 
iliuk  institutions  was  enforced  thpou^jfiOMt  France.  tUe  leisa) 
privileges  Inrmerly  distinguishing  different  btasseif  were  aup»> 
pressed.  An  obsolete '«nd 'bwthentome  agrarian  system  was 
abolished;  A  ntnnber  of  lar^  estates  belonging  t6  the  bown,  tBa 
clergy  and  the  noUes  mext  broken  up  and  sold  at'nomhinl 
prices  tomen  of  the  mtUdleor  tower  class.  The  ne^l^  juriiprudcfnct 
^ncounged  the  muttiplieation-of  smalt  pMperties.  The  neur 
fiscal  system  taxed  men  aeconKrig-  td  the^  means  And  raised 
■6  obstacle  to  conunerce  withm  the  national  bouttdaries.  ''Every 
callihg'and  profession  was  made  free'to  all  French  tlii^ns,  and 
to  the  public  service  the  prhidple  of  an  open  career  for  talent 
was  adoptedi  Reh'gioua  disabilities  vanished,  anti  there  wna 
weU-nlgh  ocAnplate  liberty  of  thought.  It  was  because  Napoleon 
gave  a  practical  Conn  to  these  acnievementit  of  tfie  Revohition 
and  ensured  the  p«Uic  order  hectasaiy  10  their  continuance  thnt 
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n^ 


Urn  BM^Wily  rf  PttbdHmsch  i  ndmi  ■»  lawy  ih«f wrtut  «Mi«e«i 
.«Uch  Idil  potter  acKt«4. ' 
'  TbM  a'KVDlBdmt  bug^  iesfkti  bf  gntitra  twt  hWMM 
lallBS  ttonld  have  ilastd  WMch  li>v*c  lad  mti  aimaHi  t 
fandor  wUck  *Ammdwl  fpaniBHi  u<  «UI  pe^un  tlw 
kbtodwu  SodulMngfai  lb«Tnu«rr«'  t>>"  Fwirl  KRrolutlcm 
My  be  ucdbad'Miudooil  duunrj  Fnin  tba  lintwtMli 
Bwifijadiuii  uid  Ainugaia  »nm  tdr  ^BrntiAoa  dnn  lo  th* 
i)iM  ipsiln«aioii«f  Fub,  dvQ  dkfionl  id  ¥nm  hu  ilwiy*  hcnl 
md.  Hwt.lmnrnr.wM'itntattetMil'dbaeludvaotaxMy 
wUth  teBand  the  mtttbig  ol  tbt  iLMM'gtmi*].  la  the  c«un» 
of  (bel  Stvalutiiwn  can  dtooner  no  vcll^iguitaM)  [Mriy,  no 
■WHtiing  Bond.  Minbnu  tud  tti*  ilaS  ol  a  gcoai  suttsbai, 
ud  DasHin  waa  oaprfMe  of-Mali*BiiiJiip.  Bucihne  ra«a  «»« 
BotldlontoiobayalninibraeddeatorlCiTiiaoniaiii.  Thon 
who  sHcned  to  gDttm  wen  onilljrtbe  qMtt  of  cbancc,  o{|«* 
the  vlcttms  of  ibeircoHaaiiria.  Neitbm  Rd)F>)tai  mr  Fcuillmts 
boi  Ginndiiu  had  Ibe  laitliiM  of  rmraaail.  lb  the  ihaotta 
<tiaa  of  Fnnct  all  (cnximi  aod^nmioliva  paHiotM  found  ample 
■cDpei  ThisnccandfcioaatEpiafiilbalriua^ihoftlK'Jacobliu. 
Qevsi^af  Viagra  and  vinhe  in  the  higbel  aanae,  Ibey  atliajt 
•ndentood  bow  power  slight  be  teiud  SBd  lupt.  'T^e  ICelgii 
si  lUnw  saa  Oc  eipnfieDt  d  a  party  nhteh  knew  1m  wcakocsa 
tad  onpopularity.     It  waa  an  ntasHLtyiiibc^  to  skuic  iIk 

cRcMdutioa^i-ta  sm  FniKefron  dls- 

nti  for  nme  Fnocfaam  oat  ol  Un  inn  agmd  on 
se  pointaaad  weft'ieady-tabf-dowfi  theia  Uvea  lat- 


raovnu  Onuide  Ihdc  o«a  limiia.  The 
Englaiid,  which  had  aliod;  anrurtd  ml 
liy  the  French,  and  upon  Spain,  whtTr  the  bulk  of  the  ,  . 
wcK  entirely  sithouaaive  to  diimh  and  kiag.  ftat  in  the  Notber- 
laBda,iaw«(anG(imanyuid  fai  imnhoti  lUlT.Diantriei^Mdi 
had  attilntd  a  degree  of  ciTilicatDn  munbliDg  that  ol  Frante. 
wheie  the  middle  and  lewEidmaeahadgrievejimajid  nspiralioni 
DM  veiy  diBcrent  imm  these  of  the  French,  Ihir  eSccI  mt  prv- 
fuiiuL  Fear  of  rovolutiea  at  honiB  was  one  ti  tho'nwdvea 
which  led  coatiaental  soverci^oa  to  attack  rcvi^ution  in  Fmicc^ 
Their  UuhcTcnt  cflartaoAly  confirmed  the  JacohEn  supremacy. 
Wherever  the  *ictorious  French  eitended  their  dominion,  they 
ftHMdeDed  ioslituiiDns  in  the  Ficoch  manner.  Their  away 
proved  ao  oi^reaive  that  the  vejy  claasea  which  had  weloomed 
diem  with  meat  fervour  wun  came  10  long  for  their  cipulsion. 
lut  revolutionary  ideas  Vurpt  their  charm.  Under  Napoleon  ibe 
osential  part  oi  the  changes  nude  by  the  Republic  was  preserved 
ID  theai  countries  ako.  Kloieover  the  eSacemenl  of  old 
boundaries,  thf;  overthrow  cl  ancestral  gaTeronienis,  and  the 


alfelMing  which  hi 


I  iodependenee  in  the  ipih 


Fotlhe'leadinBTg^l 
■piirate  headings.     I^ 

Preq^  Revolutioa  are 


MS,  authorillM  (o 


The  pdntq]  in 


the  itate  of  jiuMic 
beitudfedlnS^hepr 


id  (he 


tlie  condition  of  Frinc .... , , _,  ...- 

Ueiinntng  of  the  RevotqliaD  may  be  ituilled  In  She  piinled  coRections 
li  CaUm,  The  CaAiari  nere  the  >taieBienlt  of  giieiances  diaim 
dp  for  the  luidance  of  Uepxiei  lo  Ih^  StatesJ^neiil  by  those  who 
l^d  elected  them.  In  every  baitliaff  and  sinfctiaKaiimch  euale 
drew  up  iti  own  cahierand  the  cahlers  ol  the  Thiid  Eilaieatre  eon- 
viued  from  separate  cahien  drawn  up  by  eMea  parish  in  Ihedlstrin, 
Thus  the  cahlers  tl  the  Third  Estate  numbei*  many  lliousinds,  the 
#iaterpartof  which  haw  not  yet  been  printed.  Among  the  collec- 
4au  nrinled  wf  may  meatioa  Zu  filttlunKl  bi  caAtm  ile  Poru' 


The  contemporary  rtfeinoln,  Se,.  already  published  tee  nirhierotia 

and  most  useful  in,  for  the  Constituent  Aocmbly,  the  memoirs  ai 
SaiHy,  of  Ferriim,  of  Malouet.  The  Corrafaiiaa  ^  iiimbiati 
»ilt  Ite  CffKHftfi Id  Jlfarrt. edited  by  Dacourt  li  vols.  Paiis,  teji), 
i>  eapeckllr  nluaUe,  Dumont'a  SmIltciitH  if  Uhaiuu  and 
tha  pittf  Bad  LaMH,  i/  Cttmnimr  Itarru  ^  lie  Tnipnviaar  ol 

laiiJJ'Asienibly^and  the  ""^"10™  the  nJfmofrs  "  ' ftadam^ 
Roiand,orDerlranddeMoneville,orBart)aniTiTHof  Buzot.of  Louvet,' 
at  Dumcurlea  are  Inalnjcttve.  For 'the  Directory  the  memoirs  of 
Bams,  oflA  Ri*cHi«i«L««eaiii  and  oiThiaaudsau  dDerveBOKDo; 
The  Demnin  of  Lalsyette  are  lueluL    Tboai  oi  Talleyrand  ai 

The  m"nJ.rn  d^t"h'e  mortise  ieLa  Ri 
the  war  of  La  Vendue.  ThemoHna- 
memoin,  but  the  worls  of  Rabeeniena 
a  dearer  conception  of  Ibe  authon. 
count  ol  Metuy-ArientHiu,  the  imperial 
and  Koipiltl,  and  the  oitTeimaiKfenee  of 
uf  Vienna,  arc  also  Instmetive.    Bnt  tl 

the  Frtndk  Revolutioo  re<|uitw  to  he ...  _., , 

Bpirit.  At  no  other  historical  critie  have  passions  bcoi  more  liercely 
excjied;  ai'  none  hare  ahamclcta  disregard  ol  tnlh  and  MM 

these  orielnol  natariab  the   lint 
,  F.    In  Freneh  Louis  Btanc's'/fub'e 

I  il4T~iS6i},  and  Mkltelel't  ~'  '  ' 

SL.  Parii,  ia47-issi].  an 
rid.*!-,  boab  b  mart--- 

I  alite'i  Onfiaei  it  fa />- 

voluaiesare  devoted  to  the  Revohi.' 
I  Meat  and  industry,' bnthrir  valde 

1  JtSrf"  rni  i'MK^awe'i^v^^PMIS, 

I  I,    F.  A.'Anlard'S'Htitaire  ptlilitrc' 

,  I,  1901)  ii  a  nitBI  nloable  prMa  of 

I  )  knowledge  and  lucidly  set  forth. 


MidtelefklKilff 
rhed  1^1  (Hal 


IheRei 


V.  Carfyle'*: 
lora  01  a  pnne  epic  than  'a 
not  heighten  the  imaefnatite 
Ideas  of  (he  author.  Some* 
'd  the  liisl  (iBMJ  and  ■ecn'M 
■mk  RmlKliini,    They 


t^"'cjdtt 
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I  SipatlicaH  Caladar. — AnuBg  th«  dungta  mtdg 
Ih  RcTohition  wu  the  nibttitulian  oC  ■  ixw  eakodir. 
aUtd  the  rrvohilfoniiry  or  iipubJicln  cilmrtsr,  lot  the 
«  Cregoriin  lysltnt.  Something  ot  (he  sort  had  bwa 
1  in  iiSj  by  ■  ceitiia  Kiboud,  tad  ■  defioile  iclKms 
I  pcocDulanled  by  Pierre  Sylndn  Miitcfail  (i;]a-iKDj) 
Inanaili  da  *«»««  fnu  (17M)-  Ttie  objecti  wWeh 
Ktte*  o[  ■  nen  '■«l>iul.r  had  [a  view  vtn  to  ttiOtc  ft 


blow  u  the  dtfRi  aad  lo  divaNt  •■  okidMtMM  «<  tiaH  fnla 
ihe  Chcbtiin  atMcUiiofii  mith  whkh  tbcr  wa«  loaded,  in  sbon, 
lo  •boliili  Ihe  Chfittito  tar,  and  tnthuiiMa  wva  alndy 
•pwkiiif  tf'tkt  Gut  ynr  «l  liberty  "  and  "  the  ilM  year  ta  IM 


tj9y  Tbc  buNMM  oi  dni«ia(  up  lb*  mem  ntendtr  ^u  ta^ 
iniMitd  10  (be  ptoidiBt  «<  (be  CoiiMUUae  ol  pabUe  iDUrnciian 
Ciiuki  CiUien  OeatOK  <17J»-I}«s>,  wko  WW  sided  in  tbe  iKHk 
by  (bo  DutbtDMtkusa  GMpeid.  Uoage  tod  Jo^ib  Lonii 
Ugtange,  the  poet  F*W«  d'E«UDtidD  and  othen.  The  nratt 
oi  (heir  labMin  ma  nhmittBl  lo  tfai  oenviatiiMLia  Sepcembcr; 
i(  was  aixtpud,  and  (he  jicv  laleariar  beianw  law  on  ihe  stta 
dI  Oe(oba  I7gj-  Tbc  aew  anaaipaiieBt  ml  r^i4sI  aa  faesia* 
■ung  M  (be  iiad  of  Sepwafaat  1791,  lUi  day  baag  ekcaea 

te  (bia  ytal  ibe  day  o(  the  antBMBal  eqakoK. 

iy  (be  new  calendar  (b«  year  af  J65  dayi  sai  diiidcd  inin 
(welM  jaeD(hi  oi  tbifty  d^ra  car* 
lB(a  (fciaa  pcriiidaof  tea  da]n>  Ml 
and  the  Mth,  or  laat,  day  ef  <a 
it  wai  ato  pcofeacd  (a  diiUe  the  day  en  iba  ib 

femrf  K.  be  biibly  too 

Fiva  di^  ol  (ha  365  idll  it- 
bc  deelt  widi,  and  that  wan  aet  aaide  for  oatioMl 
feativab  aad  birfidaya  aad  were  aStd  Smi-tmlBlliJa.  Ihef 
were  to  fall  at  tfaecod  of  (be  year,  i.i.  od  the  frn  daja  betweca 
tba  I7(b  and  tfae  iiit  ol  Saplenber  uuloiivB,  and  were  called 
the  fntivili  of  vinue,  o(  gentua,  ol  labour,  oi  opinloa  aad  «f 
TcwBidi.  A  Hmllai  eaurae  wu  adopted  wiib  regard  to  Ute 
extra  day  wUdi  occurred  odu  in  every  lour  years,  but  the  Ant 
oi  Ibaie  wai  to  fall  ie  the  yeu  UL,  u.  ia  179],  aad  not  to  rT96, 
the  leap  year  In  tbe  Gitgorian  calendar,  Tbif  day  waa  Ht  apart' 
lo  the  feilivil  of  the  Revolution  and  wai  la  be  Ibe  Uit  of  the 
Saiu-nUUi^tt.    Eadi  period  of  four  yean  waa  to  be  called  a 

Some  diicnulon  took  place  about  Che  noq^KlataTe  of  the 
"  mtnaOy  thit  worfc  WaientniMad  M 
ve  Is  each  manih  a  nane  tabcn  from 


Axil. 
I7M-I7M- 

I794-I79J- 

1TW-I79«- 

AhV. 

■796-1797. 

A*  VI. 
1797-1798- 

Am  VII. 
•798-1799. 

Am  VIII. 
1799-iSob 

Air  IX. 
(«oo-iaai. 

1  VertftK    . 
iCeniiial. 
iFlorttl      . 

iFmctidor 

ilE  i: 

jiSgpt.  (7»4 
»^™;.I79S 

mA 

11 S^  179* 

ste  :: 

«Sg<.  .797 

US'  '^ 

bAvt*     II 

11; 

13  Sept.  .799 

S^.  :i 

11  Mm     II 

1IS:T 

aiAw?    II 

II  ^ 

■  w™...^ 

■  7  Sept.  ITw 

ijSept.  179S 

7Sept.  1796 

17  Sept  I7OT 

7  Sept.   <79» 

J7SepC.799 

'""■■" 

ite^ito. 

AhX. 
(toi-iSu. 

AaXI. 
iBoI-.Ioj. 

Itoj-iSi. 

Ak  XI  I. 
■  8o4-i»os. 

Ah  XIV. 
180J. 

1  Prairial  .' 

31  Noveobra     .". 

JS  /Sat '      ;; 

its"  r 

lojUullei           ", 

tojuilki          Z 

» Oiceabre      „ 

laSaptaob*  i«oi 

,i*Swt™b™.B03 

M    ■     - 

itSeptanibrel(04 

■  t  Stptembx  l*os 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS 
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(he  month  of  trOO.  Hk  winter  nontlu  wen  Ifivtsi,  tbe 
HDwy,  Plmiiu,  ibe  niny,  ud  KinMn.  Ibc  windy  monllii  then 
foUowcd  the  qiriiig  monlhi,  GtmiiHU,  Lha  nMoth  of  bu<k, 
nsrAif.thciiHinthof  Bo«cn,indfrainaf,thcniaBlh()(meidoiirs^ 
and  taslly  tfae  simunir  nonLhi,  UisiUtr.  the  monlta  of  reaping, 
rtcrniJgr,  Ibc  iwalb  olhcU,UHi^>iuliiir,  the  moDlh of  iniit. 
To  the  dayi  Fabn  d'Eelunine  gave  Bimei  irhicb  nuioed  (be 
idea  of  their  numerical  oider,  calling  them  Piimedi,  Doodl,  &c., 
Ibe  Lot  day  of  the  tea,  the  day  of  leil,  buog  named  Dicadl. 
The  Bfn  ordei  wu  losn  in  fenc  In  France  and  ibe  new  metlud 
ns  employed  In  all  pobUc  documents,  but  li  did  not  Ian  many 
yeats.  In  September  iSoj  it  wudcdded  to  restore  the  Graoriaa 
cilendu,  and  the  republi 


10  the  II 


^Jan 


'  1S06. 


oMand 


ll  vill  eully  be  aeen  that  the  ci 
the  new  catendan  b  very  iligfal  jnoHa  ana  tiul  loe  upresnn 
a  d4te  in  cue  calendar  in  tcmis  <A  the  other  u  a  nuiici  of  some  dif 
eully-  A  simple  method  of  doinf  this,  however,  is  alTorded  tw  i' 
table  on  the  pncedJnc  page,  which  h  taken  from  Ike  article  by 
Duboutdicu  In  UGmmSTkucydafUii. 

Thus  RobesplcTn  wis  executed  on  10  Thermidor  An  II,.  it.  (I 
SSih  of  July  1794.    The  iBsumctioo  "'  "  r-«miiui  »n  ill   ». 

(lice  on  the  IM  of  April  ijiij.  The ; 
:a  on  the  olh  of  November  1799,  and 
An  V.  on  the  4lh  of  September  1797. 

Foe  >  campCcM  cpBconlaBce  of  the  Gregorian  and  the  republi 
calendars^we^Ms.  Uanntl  ^kiibiri,  lotne  m.  "-"—•>< 
"    ■  "  Le_  Calendrier  ripablicaln," 


uireAaVUI. 


H  foe  idS4-isg5. 


a.  (Leiden.  iBte)^ 

=n  La  fUKlnHn 

(A.  W.  H,*) 

FltEHCH  RXVOLimOIURY  WABB  (1791-iSoo),  Ibe  general 
lume  loi  the  fint  pan  of  the  leiics  of  French  wan  wbicta  went  00 
caatiuiously,  exixpt  lot  loine  local  and  temporary  ccaeatianB 
d(  hosiillcies,  from  the  declaration  of  war  ogalnM  Britain  Id  r79i 
lothe  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  mwl  imponanl 
of  thcie  cessations— via.  the  peace  of  iSoi-iSoJ— doiea  Ibe 
"  RevoJuliooary  "  and  Df»ns  the  "  Napoleonic  "  eea  of  land 
warfare,  for  which  tee  Napoleomid  Camfaions.  PmiHtouia 
Wu  and  Watuloo  Caup.ich,  Th*  naval  history  ol  the  period 
b  divided  lomcwbat  dUIennllyi  the  first  period,  treated  below, 
Es   ijgi-|)Mi  for  tbc  xcosd,   1799-1&1S,  sea  tittOLUmu: 

France  declared  war  on  Austria  on  the  lotb  of  April  1751. 
But  Prussia  and  other  powers  had  allied  themselves  with  Austria 
In  view  of  war,  and  it  was  against  a  coalilion  and  not  a  siugic 
power  that  France  found  herself  pitied,' at  the  moment  when  the 
"  eraigralion,"  the  ferment  of  the  Revolution,  and  want  of 
matciial  aikd  ol  funds  had  thoroughly  disorganized  her  army. 
The  first  engagemems  wen  singularly  diasracafuL  Near  Lille 
the  French  soldiers  Bed  at  si^t  of  the  AiHttiin  ontpfBts,  crying 
f/eiu  jDnimi  IraJiii,  and  murdered  their  fcneral  (A|Ull  ig). 
The  commanden-fd-chief  of  the  snnlea  thai  were  tomied  became 
one  after  another  *'  suspects  ";  and  befiose  a  seriou  action  liad 
been  fought,  the  three  arrUcs  of  Rochambeiu.  Lafayette  ud 
LUckner  bad  resolved  themselves  into  two  commanded  by 
Duouuriei  and  KeUetmann.  Thus  the  disciplined  scJdlen  of  the 
AUin  had  apparently  good  reason  to  unBider  the  campaign 
before  them  a  miKlaiy  promenade.  On  the  Rhine,  1  combined 
army  of  Fmsslans,  Austrian^,  ITesslaiu  and  tnipli  under  the 
duke  oi  Brunswick  was  formed  lot  the  iavasion  of  France,  flanked 
by  two  smallet  arnica  on  its  right  and  left,  aU  three  being  under 
the  supceme  comtnand  of  the  king  of  Prusaia.  In  the  Netherlands 
the  Auilriant  were  to  besiege  Lille,  and  in  the  south  the  Pied- 
montese  also  look  tbe  field;  The  first  stiy,  taken  against 
Brunswick's  advice,  wu  the  iuue  (July  1;}  of  a  prodamitian 


nation,  generated  the  ^liiil 
preasion  In  the  "  aimtd  nillOD  "  ol  i;D3-4,  and  sealed  the  late 
ol  Louis  XVI.  The  duke,  who  was  a  model  sovereign  in  his  own 
principality,  sympathlied  with  the  consiituiioDal  lide  of  tbe 
FevoIutioD,  while  as  asotdier  he  had  no  confidence  In  the  luccew 
of  the  enterprise.  After  completing  Its  preparations  in  the 
leisurely  manner  of  the  prcvioua  generation,  his  army  crossed 
the  French  frontier  on  the  19th  ol  Aug^at.  Longwy  was  easily 
captured:  and  the  ADics  shiwly  marched  on  10  Verdun,  whidi 


was  more  Indefensible  even  than  toogwy.  "Hk  conmUidaal, 
Colonel  Beaurepaire,  shot  himself  in  despair,  and  the  plac« 
surrendeted  on  the  jrd  of  September.  Brunswick  now  be^n  bit 
march  on  Palis  and  approached  Iha  defiks  of  tbe  Arfonne. 
But  Dnmoutiei,  who  had  been  training  U>  raw  troops  at 
Valcocieonet  in  constant  antall  engagements,  with  the  purpose 
of  invMUng  Belgium  low  thtc*  h^seK  into  the  Aifonut  by  a 
rapid  and  daring  Bank  maidl,  almosl  under  the  «y«  of  tin 
Prusdu  idvuKcd  guaii),  knd  btned  tbe  Pirit  road,  tuminoniag 
Kdkrmaiui  to  his  urittanct  Iram  lletc  Tbe  latter  noved  but 
sloidy,  and  before  ht  acifved  tbe  Dotthem  part  irf  the  Uoe  si 
defence  had  been  forced.  Dnmonrici,  ttadauBted,  daisfcd  fioM 
so  ■*  to  face  north,  wfih  bit  rt^t  wing  oa  tbe  Argofane  and  Ut 
lelt  stretching  towards  ChUont.  and  ta  tUi  potilioo  KtUemuum 
joined  Umat  St  Uencboold  00  tbe  t9th  of  Septcnbet. 
-  BnaswickmeaiiiHule  bad  pawed  the  ■ottbOTdeilt»ai>dhaJ 
then  twung  round  to  cut  off  Diunouria  from  ChUont.  At  (ke 
BWBient  when  (he  Pruasian  manceuvre  was  nearly  ,^_- 
complded,  KdenaaDD,  suamaBding  in  Dumouiie^i  ""V^ 
momentUT  abtence,  (dnnced  bii  left  wfng  and  took  up  a  pod- 
tlon  between  St  HeiKfaonld  and  Valny.  The  result  wu  Ibt 
world-renowned  Cannonade  of  Valmy  (September  90,  1799). 
Kallemiann's  infantry,  neaily  all  R(ulara,  stood  steady.  Tlie 
French  artillery  Justified  h>  repalatioo  aa  the  beat  in  Eurcfw, 
and  eventually,  with  no  more  than  a  balf-hearted  Inlausy 
attack,  the  duke  broke  oS  the  acttoo  ud  trtiied.  This  txfyial 
eiica(Bi>eiit  was  the  tuming-fuini  of  tbe  casnpaign  tad  a  land- 
mark  in  tbe  world't  htalory.  Ten  days  later,  whboat  Srinc 
another  ibot,  the  invading  amy  began  its  tetreal.  Dumouriet'a 
pursuit  was  not  leriouily  pttncd;  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
wilb  a  aeries  of  thbiie  and  curious  negatlatioia  which,  with  tbe 
general  advance  of  the  French  troops,  brought  aboM  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the  soil  of  France. 

bleanwhile,  the  French  forces  in  the  south  had  driven  back 
lbs  Plednoatcie  and  bad  cDitqiiind  Savoy  and  Nice.  Aastber 
Frenchwccesawai  Ibe  dating  expedition  law  Cerataay  ^^^^ 
made  by  Ciutioe  from  Alsace.  Custine  captuicd  Main*  """ 
itself  on  the  iiai  ol  October  and  peneliated  at  bi  la  Fmnklurt, 
In  the  north  the  Austrian  liege  of  Lille  bad  completely  failed, 
led  hit  tnterrupied  ecbBne  (or  (be 


ivaiion 


herlands.    His  lorward  m 


'n,  surprised  tlie  Austrisns,  and  he  disused 
ol  enomouily  upetior  lorcei.  On  the  6th  of  Nommber  be  won 
the  first  great  victory  of  tbe  war  at  Jeraappea  near  Mont  and,  thla 
time  advancing  boldly,  be  ovenan  tbe  wbole  countiy  from  Namur 
to  Antwerp  within  a  month. 

Such  was  the  prelude  of  wbu  It  oiled  the  "  CreU  War  "  in 
England  and  (he  "  fipopCe  "  in  France.  BelMe  going  fnrlber 
it  is  nectssaty  to  aununatlie  the  spedal  feature*  ol  the  French 
arm^^^in  leadership,  discipline,  tactics,  organisation  and  awve- 


autboritles 
II  of  "  VoluBlccr  "  (embodtad 
{d  that  the  tegulan  bad  KBh 


ii7e 

Cipl.M, 


^plioe,  mi  Ding  ihlu  «r 

itpuUt  ol  BnamtncV  •«  tfl 

tBeaU  HiKitad  chiefly  witliilw  oM 

n  il»ci''  ><m  Ki™il>  ■<  1w  «uii.  the  Iue1k*i 
thUfOopi  in  llie  In—  -'-1-J'-' ■ 


ERENCH  REVemTIONARY  WARS  ii»  the  hetheioanos 

id  RiU  unngtb. 

Sunn  of  the  lotn  when  iW  mnnau  IT 
Cn  «  by  iliocE,  tha_dKiiiv«,UiM. 


IK]  tbt 

icMvrinf  And  b^htiirc  oq 
Tbt  cry  at  i^  (uMi 

TSa 


be  Iroopi  m  ilieTmil.  dwindleil  uwy  after  vicloiy,  and 

.OvcrnmFDI   cDnlenled    lUcll    lUlil   Ibe    hall-meaium , 

■ppacvnily,  ■iif&eed  to  avert  tbe  peHL  Morv,  whan  ibpirmia  wrnl 
imo  wintB  quarten,  tbe  Vdunlaefm  ^i**m^  leave  at  klmsce  uid 

But  iji  the  ipiing  o[  1793.  <:ODf]Qnted  by  a  far  more  Kriotu  pcnl, 

*aserted,  and  fcncd  Into  lav.  Vet  even  Dov  whole  daw*  Stained 
^ciempiioa  asd  the  riEbl  of  (Ubulmtios  aa  naual  forced  the  burden 
■f  lervice  a  tbe  pooref  diiiei,  b>  that  d[  tbe  100,000  nan  called 

dclenden  □!  Ike  Republic,  ncnpc  at  nnmesu  wbcn  a  mpnaie  iraii 
.sled  lonb  ■usRina  devotinii— mameDU  whicb  uianUy  seie 
.gpieorleapiDlang«d  In  pniportwn  lo  the  Bavicy  of  (he  ■luaiiao. 
Thui,  while  It  almost  diiappdaied  in  Ihe  cieal  efldrt  d  Ijgj-ITM, 
^  e  atmlea  HBlalaedbkiody  tevcneeindUain  vAaaofeoBquac, 
'    naeaflauitaaaalambif  be^lbL 


JJ;"^*   Commitittol  Public  Safety  ■prang  i™o«&*iirt   "The 
Tf^        levy  ii  Co  be  nniveAoL    UnmaiTJed  oitiietu  and  wddowen 


*^  lhlisin£leacl.  ThccomplelcanulganHiionolIhFreEulir 
and  volunteer  uniji  wei  decided  upon.  The  while  in^annaiil  the  line 
■n*  place  to  the  Una  of  the  Nallonl  Cuani  ia  all  anuandasvlaea. , 
■Thi  tiil^iil  officerm  wen  chawd.  and  in  lact  <v«y  nlic  <<  tbe  oM 
l£i-inie,  uvc  the  inhciiicd  ulidity  of  the  qhl  resuUr  battaBon,  waa' 
■wept  a  way-  Thii  roiigh  conilnpalfDn  alFuie  and  volunteera  Ihenron 
— rnr.w  '  An.ir.....  "  Ku  nol  olBdallv  fceguB  and  1794— mnehe 
_^.  ..  -u.  .. .. ^  fiiiii.elr— 


^o'^r-'-An 


^ttiefaAlicaL  arrnaJiu  had  been  wodtd  out.  and  Ihoqih  the  inEanner, 
here  atebewbc«e,atnKk  uuieen  blowa,  (IhEBaK  of  tbeancty  siadually 
pfirf«*<riIiIrLekadenaodobe>'ed  lh<]m.  It  was.  Ihciefore.  anarmy 
of  individual  cillan-vildieno!  the  best  type,  welded  by  the  enemy  • 
fere,  and  eonidoui  of  ita  own  aolldirity  In  the  midM  of  the  ReWu- 
ciooary  chaea. 

Aft^  f794  Iha  ayHem  underwent  but  liule  radical  chaniiE  uvLiI 
the  end  fit  w  Re\-JluIionary  periad.  lu  T<c)iiinenla  ftiew  in  nuliury 
value  monlh  by  month  and  attained  their  hifheil  le\-el  in  the  great 
amuiEn  of  I79*  In  179J  the  French  lorcta  (now  all  atyled 
NaiKhal  Guaii^  caoriiud  il  uiaod  men,  of  whom  jajiooo  were 
infaufy  (la*  a-battalioa  iktini-hii(aika),  97,090  light  inlanliy 
Cw  denli-b£i»i&a),  29,000  anillcry,  lo.nno  eni^inm.  and  toDOD 
cavalry.     Thb  ilofel  am^  develop 


b  (tore!  anny  developed 
K  infantry.    Thii  armliad 


luRie 


bilweratlKadvoiKllaof  "hiita"aDd"aolunna."aHllbIidiill-biiak. 
while  T^Iainlng  the  principle  of  tbe  line,  aet  cmtrDveny  at  teat  by 
admlninjt  baitallan  cohimM  ol  ailacli.  and  iBovenienti  at  the 
"^dfck     (loa-lio  paento  the  minute)  inatewl  of  at  the  "ilinr  " 

..*_*»   *^_.L._ cripeioHa, ignorina tha Teat, the practicol 

V  laciica  little  by  little,  and  ainuat  ug- 


oh(7«-  Oni 
Dwpltfldera  b< 

the  ofllceB'teai 


tberefon. 
InAvldual 


naopport 
im^ben) 

tlmdihera 


deliw,  whnfaar  bv  Cf«  «  by  abt..., 

Tba  cavalry  UDOcrwit  little  chanffe  in  ita  or^anizatiDn  and  tu 
iriiich  mailed  aa  in  the  drill-boolaToundcd  an  Ftedericfapm 
But  euKpi  in  the  cue  ef  the  buHan,  who  were  t^ttSy  c^„y^ 
Alutlana.  It  wu  Ifconufhly  dieanuiiad  by  the  anlBa-  T'Tz'^ 
jiDn  or  oeajtioD  af  the  aoUea  wbWd  oflicend  it.  and  £J^^ 

inlbeopen.  Still,  Ita  elenwMa  were  good,  ft  woa  fairly  well  tntned, 
end  mounted,  and  not  cmrwilelaied  with  Batiodal  guard  drtfta,  UK] 
like  the  other  anBa  it  daly  snlvad  and  obared  new  laadan. 

In  anillarr  mattara  Ihia  paiiad.  vm-vii/t,  sufkaaa  importaat 
progna^  due  abttvc  all  Id  Gribeauval  (f .r.J  and  the  two  du  Teila, 
Jean  Pienu  ('J»"^71M)  »ml  J';iil'^Ji"'*'2S^jE  wnc  Nappleoo'a 
— tbe  great  ****■!■***  devdopment  ol  thn  arm  waa  ilot  to  coma  until 
tbe  lij^  of  the  Cnttit  ArmU — and  may  be  ummariKd  aa  tbe 
tranaltioa  from  battaUD  guna  aod  reacive  artiDr^y  to  battetiea  of 
"^ne  and  field." 

The  endoeen,  like  the  artillery.  ■ 
orpa.^  Taey  eacaped,  thercfoR ' 


. moat  ^  tbe  IiouUsof  the  Revoln- 

td  tbe  artilieTy  and  engiaeeroffictra.  Napoleon  aad  Coroot 
hcD.  were  conspicuciui  in  the  poutkil  regcneiatloB  «f 
carried  on  «4th  little  fhange  the  trmdItloD 


Both  these  carpi  were,  after  the  Revolution  as  before  it,  the  InthI 


foallthl , 

tion.    Temporary  ^■fi"^'^. 


Brmy  natuiaHy  outgrew  id  old  " ! 


viuonal  ayslem  luul'btconie  pracli 
^ ,_. ,_,  .^  1^ 

[vision  of  Eorc4  waA  intimately  t 
gwrai  Brinod  of  laaldng  waF  adoptad  'by  the  "  jnfw  f  fDHh." 
aa  tbair  mmiea  called  iK«.  What  lutoalibed  iha  Allioi  aioal 
of  all  waa  the  number  and  thie  velocity  of  the  Rcpub-  -»,,-^— _ 
licani.  The«  improvised  annlea  had  in  fact  nothing  to  :™"Tr 
delaythem.  Tenia wercuitpracunblefHwantofniani 


,  the  Franc . 

Thu4  1791  nw  Iha  binli  of  tbn  modean 
_..  .  _.  ._.. —  .  movement,  full  dcvelopawnt  of  national 
itrcnf^h,  blvouace  and  reouiaiiiom.  and  force,  aa  abinit  eauttoua 
nunrEirvring.  amall  profesaloaal  armiea,  tents  and  full  rafloiu.  and 
chitana.  The  firat  innHnted  the  (te(iiioa«orapelliag  apirit.  tbe 
KCood  th*  mirii  al  rul^  Utile  to  gain  a.  littla.  Above  all,  tlK 
aeciHan<anU)dlii]a  apint  waa  reinforrvd  by  the  presence  01  tbe 
emiiuiifi  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Sareiy.  the  ''^  cepresentalivia 
on  mlaiion  "  ifbo  practically  controfled  the  tfuillothk.  There  wot 
civil  oAciala  with  tha  anakaof  the  AlHca  tpo,  but  ihdrthiel  fioietlea 
to  infuse  dvvarata  eaogy  into  the  ndUlaiy  OHratiana.  bijt 
hat  the  Iroopi  did  not  maltrcu  civilian!.  Sucb  we»  the 
■nnt  principles  of  tbe  "  New  French  "  method  of  watfaif , 
hleh  the  warfane  of  taklay  deacendi  in  (be  dilrct  line. 

.raa  oaly  after  a  painful  penod  of  trini  and  crrtr,  of  waste 

and  DiadlRctHH,  that  it  becaaic  poaiible  for  the  Freacli  army  10 
have  evolved  Napoleon,  and  for  Napoleon  to  c\'ot\'c  the  □rinciples  and 
methodi  of  war  that  conTonned  to  and  profited  to  the  utmoit  by 


.  -jae  eanqialgni  and  bactlei  el  thfl  ar 
detail  la  the  preaept  aiticla  have  been  1  ' 
their  hiltoriCB]  imparlance — ai  ptoducii 
their  militoty  Inten  -      -  -     ■'  ■ 


Jujimiinithe  nal 


Cuoruom  Dl  IBS  NRSnUHM 


oSensive  both  i 
Dumouiiu's  amy,  ai 
had  preachF^  the  n< 
dUcontenlcd  Hessian 
Loula  XVI,  raised  up 
Enfland.  Hollmd.  Au 


nappes 


rausly  for  tbe  Republic.  A>  k 
Valtny,  Fiance  bad  taken  the 
rlpilm,  which  liad  been  overrun  by 
1  in  tlK  SUne  coumties,  vheie  Cusline 
'  gutpel  to  Ibe  sentimental  and  half- 
Bod  Mninien.  But  the  cfcculion  of 
a  hod  of  new  and  dcleimined  enemies. 
.B*,  Fiuxia,  Spain  and  Sardinia  promptly 


w  TW.NETHERwwp^  fS^NCH.  iRBYOtUTlONARM  )WA»5 


nt 


fonnod  ih^Fitsl  CoaKtion.  EngUiul  poui;^  om  piopty  in  per- 
fusion to  pay  and  equip  her  Allies'  land  armies,  <uk1  beneU  b^aa 
tiM  gm%, straggle  fcM*  tt^  cominanfl  ol  the sf 9  (fee  NovalOpfra- 
iionSi  .below). 

hfi  tbe  1.0W  Countnes,  while  Dumourie^  wa»  begibiDiag  his 
propo8e4  ii|vasioa  of  JKoUand,  Piipce  Jqum  «I  Saxo*C«£iurg, 
t^A  new  AustRftii  oomina«4ur  on  tlie  Lovec^  Rliioe, 
,  advjanoed  wjth  4^,000  ixn  I^oTO  t)>e  ngion  ef  Colp^^e, 
and  drove  in  ihe  various  <ietBcl)mentA  tbaC  DumoMiiet 
had  posted  to  cover  bis  ;rigM*  Dif  1  Fraocli  jgeoecal  tbereup<m 
«()And9n^  his  advance  ^uo^Holl•Qd,  amd,  witb  what  iorces  be 
j;9uld  gather,  twmed*  towards  the  MeMse.  •  Vaf^  4W»  anuics  ma 
at  Neerwpden  (g^pj  ^.  the  i^h  M  Mac«h  «i93^  Puowirkf 
had  only  a  Icjw  thojusand  xom  tmtt  than'  htooppottcnt^  iiMead 
of  thft  eoonnouft  sppenority  he  iiad  had  at  Jemappea. .  Thus  jthe 
enrelepWS  eAtack  cou^l  n^  be  repeatjcd^  and  in.i^  ba{tle^A,equal 
fronts  the  pldgf^npratship  ^d  the/old  aroMC^Jiad  theodvanUga 
ttenrtJoriea;  was  tJbpr$H|ghIy>defettlfid,the  bpi«<;of  pir(^  coUansei^ 
aod^t^e  whole  of  the  French  forpes  letcee^ed  in  confqaion  \»  thf 
ftfo^g  hne  sA  border  fioitressesi  ot^ted  ;by.  Loujs  XI Vr  «tHl 
Vav#»iV*:  QqiQfMiies;,  wiiaeswg  t^  laiilJire.  of  his  poVti^ 
Kheitteo;,  de^ared.agaiost  the  RepuUt^aod  a(tec«;va»o  attempt 
\o  hidoceihis  OM^  army  to  foUow  hfs  «vao«4«»  ^ed  (Apiril  5)  im^ 
p»  Au^^rl^n  lipes.  The.kaderless  RepuUioaQs  utraamcd.  ha^ 
10  VaiencKHfieev  There,  however,  they  fcwnd.ft  geieial.  Piwt 
(coflite  (|e)  ^^aifipfcrre  was  a  regimental  QfliceE<)£  the  okiarmyi 
mk<\  in  ^e  of  hi'K,  vaqJty  and  ectfavagaxiqe,  .pesse«ed  real 
koalty  bo  the  new  ord^r  of  Uiings,  an^  bqlViant  p^rsonai  c^uragek 
At  the.d?Mrlai»t  hour  he^iaed  tjmi  reins  ^thoutofde^aandwilbpmt 
^ernice  to  seniodtj,  and  began  to  reeoMtruct  the  foTi^e  and 
the  jspirit  p1  Uie  sihattered  ermy  by  wise  administraiaon  and 
dithyrambic  prooUmationot  .  Meoofver,  he  fffithdrofw  it  weU 
behind  Va^encreaiiea  out  of  reaeh  ftl  a  aeo^nd  roverse.  Tbp 
iKgipn  of  i>ttnJ(irk.and<Cas«el,  th«<eftnif«  of  Xti4i|ad«leine  neer 
LiJk,  and  B<H)cha«a  were  made  the  raJfenag  points  q(  the  ^riow 
gn>up9k  the  principal  army  bteiag  ol  thelast^iiamed*  But  the 
hk>w^o£^ettrwind«n  had  itruck  dee  p^  and  the  Army  .waafonloog 
incapable  oC  seryiee^  what  with  the  0b«erfil  distnistt  ihe  misr 
conduct  of  the  r>ewer  batialione,  mid  ^hediaroMeiH  of  the  «ld 
wbite-€9a|/rd  oegimeat^  thai  were*  left ,  ci«ged  ami  shoeleis  \» 
the  pnoat  U  the  ^  poUfcX.^'  corps*  *\  Bevram.«i  giving  Jmraca 
to.the.'Hussm  c4>Uberiy/"  wrate  CarwA*  ''aU  these  new 
corps  aM  abominable/: 

Franoe  was  in  f«ct  djefttfioelefla,  MdUte.oppertKmiiy  tfdsled 
ief'the  vammty  promenade  tp  Fans  that  IheidlkdetaMMneAjbaid 
jiasagined' jn^79»»  But  CobUrg  now  ceaaed'  botVf  ••  pwelir 
Ansttian  cpmmatidsr, -for  onfa  \$  OM.aUlMl  continfutti^  wAlh 
iaalnicMeos  thut  viiried  witit  f^  political  auBtf  «£  thie  .various 
gpvQQunaiai,  .began  fo'  alnvo.  Moreover;  he  had  hii  ^vti  yie«s 
as  to  tbe  political  situation,  fearing  especially  to  be  the  cause  4^ 
the*  i^vQiti^  ileath  «a  BcumickohaA  bKen/tdf  ihe  hiag%  tnd 
negotiated  £»  « 'ieUlement.-,  The  stMy  of  Ihcae:  ncgoClMiovs 
Ihouht  be  read  in  ChUqtwt/s  V«kfnoienik»-^t^vt$  tbe  key  tQ 
maaiy  myateriet  «4  the  campaign  iMd  shoum  that  AboMgh  Ihe 
renpUttpaaty^^  apint  had  aboHbr  pMsed'  all  trndentABding; 
•nlightenfid  iatn>aaob  a^  Cobuii:  aod.bifr  cbief^C-atal  >Ma«h 
tympathizod  with  iis  frai  efferU'and  tbowght  the  CDnaUtutiQiB 
€i  rj9V'%  Baia-to^hmoiMiiy.'  f'lf  y^ucometo  faiiiryoM'wiU 
find  8o,ooD  patifiDts  ready  to^die*?.  bImI  the  Boench  afegolitlOB. 
<*  The  i>«tno(s*eOt)d.  not  fltaial  th»  AuitrkA  segubmit''  repttcd 
Cabanu.'' hut  I  <WjDot  propose  itogci  to  ?a«is.  i  desire  lo.aee 
a  atahie  goi¥tim*ient,.irith  a  ebiefk  king  or  oiheiv  intb  wheit 
ve  tMMi  ttta^'^  ,SdOa,  hiwwnteCy. tbeao'  pewaanl.pcgotiationi 
. .  fftce  lUippe d.-by  thd  emperor^  aad  the  idea  of  reatotitfg 
«/Sr  :ordclr  in  EianDQ  hetamb  little  mOBethanija  pielfiKt 
AMi»a»  ".  iora gatead  mtqgiig  Mmongst  tfca  c^irfiadcaate-powBBt 
'  >  eacksofeliiagltaaggandittitseKat  IrlaiK^espeniei 
*'  If  ypii  mA  to  4eal  v^bibe  French^''' ohaemtd  Dutriotaiet 
isoQkaUy.taC!(;(bif(g.\"<laUc  *  coMiituti^iw'  <  ¥oU  m*y  ]beat4bem 
hut < yon  tamlet .sabdue  them/'  .  lAnd  tbejr*4uhi«igatiati,waA 
bcsiailbg')a0ai#l^H-t)oaaiftle;«athe  daya.went.04  aad  men 


talked  of  the:partltk>n  of  l?raiioe  aa  a  (^tiatiioft  of  the  ouMeac 
like  the  partition  of  PoUiid— a  pretension  thai  even  tbe  £aiigr6t 
leseifted. 

Coburg's  pUn  oftampaign  was  limited  to  the  objeota  acceptable 
to  all  tbe  AUiea  alibe^  He  aimed  at  tbe  coaqiKSt  o£«  fiitt-dasfc 
foctresa— Lille  or  .Vatondennea— a^  chie^  for  thia  reason 
War  meant  to  the  burgher  of  Germany  and  the  NetherUoda  a 
spedal  ioon  ni\kaMUrf0HHqm  witb  whieh  it  waA  oettber  bis 
business  .nor  his  iaoUaation  ibo  meddK  He  bad  no  more  coaa* 
puaction,  tbcttfioQs,  inseWiic bia, worst  goo<fe at. the. best  price 
to  tbe  ^imy  oommJittriea  .than  in-  doing  so  to  fats  ordfaaiy 
cuMomers..  It  Ipllpwed  that,  o«lnt  to^  tbe  distatkee  <beLweea 
Viciina  ani  Valendeanei^and  thfc  atorfaittat  pdces  charged  by 
oaAen  aMl  bamfr«wncaB»  a  meae-  adooaotration  oi  Ai^tnaa 
troops  at  the  htter  plase  oeataa  mn<^  aa'a  <auapalga«  and  the 
juanepMt  eifeasaA  jnMte'  to  aucb^i;  figure  tbaC  Cobarg's  first  duty 
waa  t^  find  a  atfong  pbice  to  aenrabaa  a  m^aket  ior  the  oaimtr)»- 
akk  and  a  dcoot  for  the  siip^itite  purcbaied^asd.tabnMe  it  aa 
neaf  as  pottiUe  to  the  fmnt  to  aa^a  tba  bfre.of  irebitku  •  As  far 
the  other  govemipcAU' which  Coburg  aerved  aa  best  be  toaukl, 
tbe  object  <i  tbe  war  was <  material  colHiessiona,  andit  wkmM  be 
eatyto  negotiate  u)r  the  ceaaioa  Of  .Dunkirk  ahd  Vafeacinnes 
udbea'the  3otudi  and  Austrian  isalours  alraady  j^ved  .tbero. 
The  Allien  tberefona^  tnatfiadof  f oUovMng  upitbeir  advamtage  over 
the  Fienohfiekl^army^and  driving  forward  on  thf  Qpeb>£acia 
fload^aeyt  their  faces  ireAtwa^d,  aatendlBg  to  cftptuHe^ValeaolBnnca, 
Le  Quesatity^  Dunkirk,  and  tiUe  one  afier  tbe  other.' 

Damp^em  meanwhile  gitov  kaa  toofident  as.respoosihibty 
^tMupott  bil  shoulders^  QMitti  unable  to  biBbeVelhaiCofanrg 
ifoukL baiy  himself  biAipaae etf  rrvtt^ andiostmstae  . 
wbe»  be  could  scatter  the  freocb  jirmy>to  the  .wteds  ^^y£^ 
br  <k  direct  advanctf^  he  waa  diM|ttieted.ankl  pusded  ttknti' 
by  tbe.Aurtfiani.inTintnene  of  CondL  Xhk  waa  .  . 
iett»w«i  by  -skionisbea  around  ValmtienBaa,  aa  ^yilayaamUe 
to  tbe  Fiuudi  that.thek  oflkmoiifelfMt  w<mhl  be  nia4neaa  ti 
¥eUtuie  far  bttfond  the  support  of  dieiortitBas'gnns.  But  the 
rcpr^scptatiirfis^  to-  miabiDa  oodered  Ihunpierm,'  'wbo  ivas.  i»> 
<wgitm«ngrbis  army  at  Beochain»  toadvadce  and  oocapy  Faman 
damp;  eist  of  Vi^cndennes^and  aeon  afterwards,  disregardtng 
bistpteietfa^.bado.him  iSeMeva  Cond£  at  all  ctetaj  His  skii, 
thotghaot  beromi^surate  witb  hiftpetsdnalcoucageaaddevatioi^ 
kufttedto.^ve  bha  the  Idea  el  aUarkmg  Coburg  Im  tbe  right 
basdt  of  the  SdieUt  wfoile  Glerfayt,  Kith  tbe  ooit>s  covering  the 
siege  of  CondS,  vnCs  on  the  lef  t,tend  then  to  turn  agftiost  Cteiiayt 
*r«niaci»  to  operate  Onintedorline^Htmt,  it  wis'far  ftom  beirig 
adequate  to  thkj  task  lOf  beating  /dtber  intb  tbe  dishcarfcMd 
iercea  he  commstticM.  On  th^.  ist  of  Msy,  wbiie  Clerfayt  was 
held  in  chetkby  p.  very  vigorclns  demonatratioi^  CobtIrg^ 
pbaitioiarvQBt^  Qui£vtaia.were  attacked  by  fiampikrre  himselt 
Tbe  French. won eente  locai auoctsses  by  iorceof  numbers  and 
iurpriit,  bat  tha.AttiearacDttti^.themtclvea»  tbaaliA  eM(tfiy>ita 
tbe  addreisandtfkiHaf  Coienel  AIack,ai«l  drove  the.RepubUcai* 
fai  disordftr  ta^their  eplru^cbments.'  Dampierre'a  disoeungeasent 
liow  became 'deaperaitK»,aad,  urged  on  by  the  rfprcscatatives 
(wbo^  be  it  aeid»,  bad  ctposed  iheir  o«rn  Uvea  freely  enougbil 
tbeaetioiiXbaattM:kedCkr^toathaathat£aismca  The 
tit)bps  fought  far  belter  .iurthfJ  «eada  and  hamlets  wtstof  the 
Scbeldtthaa-tbcgrtbaddoimiaibe  pbdasto  tbeeaal.  But  in 
the  beatd  tbe  actmU  Dampkrre»  becamiitg  again:  tbe  hdUianl 
soldier  that  be  bad  been  befbm  reapoDsihibty  stifled  bim^  risked 
and  leM  bia  life  iu  loading  a  stomning  party*  aod  hie  men  Ktlred 
auMmdrf  tbbogfa  thia'tiaseSn-geod  osdeti  ta  VdMenoes.  Two^ 
da^.  later  tbe  Emoioh  gave  up-  the  open  flew  ai»d  ^etirrd  intA 
VaOehcifofllea.  .  Dampittpe's  atmaias  weitt  by  a  vota.of  tb« 
Convention  ordered  tQ  be  deposited  in  tbe  Pantheon.  But  he 
was  a  "  ci-d^vant  **  lioble,  the  demagbgues' denounced  Mm  as  a 
traitor,  and  tlie  only  honour  finally  paid  to  the  m^  who  bad 
tided  over  tbe-naekaof  graatest  daiiger  was  the  piadng  of  his 
bust,  in  the  strange  company  of  those  of  Birutus  and  bfaiat,  id 
the  Chamber  of  deputies. 

Another pajuse  foUowed,Coburg  awaiting  tbe  Briti^  c<^ntf ngent 
under  tha  dukatot  '^b^aad  tbe  RepubUcao*  endeaviouiing  to 
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tSBiminttt  the  vdAforcenieDts  of  oonflttiptt,  for  the  rtoal  part 
**  undestnbkt/'  who  now  arrived.  Mutiny  and  d^nundatkma 
augmented  the  confusion  in  the  French  camp.  Plan  of  campaign 
there  was  none,  aave  a  resolution  lo  suy  at  Vatendennci  In  tlie 
hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  of  rdieving  Cond6  and  to  create 
diversions  elsewhere  by  espeditions  from  Dunkirk^  LiU«  and 
Sedan.  TiMSe  of  couim  came  to  nothing!  and  befovs  they  had 
even  started,  Coburg,  resuming  tlie  offensive,  had  scmrmed  the 
ttncs  of  Famars  (M^  24),  wbereapoo  the  French  army  retired 
to  Bottchain,  leaving  not  only  CondA'  but  also  Vakndennesto 
icsist  as  best  they  could.  The  oontral  point  of  the  mw  positions 
about  Bouchain  was  catted  Caesar's  Camp.  Here,  surrouaded 
by  streams  and  manhes,  the  ffVeitcfa  gencnJs  thought  that  their 
troops  were  secure  ftom  the  rush  of  the  dreaded  AttstrSsa  cavalry, 
and  Mack  himself  shared  their  opinion. 

Custine  now  took  «ommand  of  the  abJeoUy  disptif  tisd  army, 
the  fsurth  change  of  command  within  two  months^  His  fint 
task  was  to  institute  a  severe  discipline,  and  his  prestige  was  so 
great  that  his  mere  threat  of  death  sentences  for  oflMeispio* 
duced  the  destaxd  effect..  As  to  opcmtioaB,  be  wkhed  for  a 
concentration  of  all  possible  forces  from  other  parts  of  the  frontier 
towards  Valenciennes,  even  if  neceasary  at  the  oest  of  sacrificing 
his  own  conquest  of  Mains.  But  after  he  bad  induced  the  govem- 
ment  to  assent  to  this,  the  gencrab  of  tiie  numerous  other  armies 
refused  to  give  up  thdr  troops,  and  on  the  S7th  of  June  the  idea 
was  abandoned  in  view  of  the  growingserkrancss  of  the  Vendten 
insurrection  ^  Vbiid£i^.  Custine,  thertfeie,  could  d*  bo  more 
than  continue  the  work  of  reorgaoizatieiL  Milifary  openufona 
were  few.  Coburg,  who  had  aH  this  time  succeeded  In  semainfaig 
concentrated,  now  found  himself  compelled  to  attend  leftwards 
towards  Handsn,*  for  Custine  had  Infused  some  energy  Into  tbe 
scattered  groups  of  the  Republicans  in  the  region  of  Douai, 
Lille  and  Dunkirkr-and  during  this  rcspiu  the  Faris  Jacobins 
sent  to  tiie  guiOotine  both  Custine  and  his  SQCoetser  La  Marttiee 
liefore  July  was  ended.  Both  were  *<  cf-defvaat  ^' nobles  and,  so 
far  as  is  ascertainable,  neither  was  guilty  of  aaything  worse  than 
attempts  to  make  his  orders  respected  by,  and  himself  popular 
with,  the  sokliers.  By  this  time^  owing  to  the  innwmerwble 
dfnnnriations  end  arTests,theconfusk)n  in  the  Army  of  the  North 
was  at  its  bef^,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  either  to 
relieve  Valenciennes  and  Cood6,  or  to  press  forwnrd  from  Lille 
and  Dunkirk.  Cond6,  starved  out  as  Cobargdtsifed,capltukaed 
on  the  roth  of  June,  and  the  Austrians,  who  had  done  their  work 
as  soldiers,  but  were  filled  with  pity  for  their  suffering  and 
dbtracted  enemies,  mardied  in  with  food  for  the  women  and 
chUdreD.    Vakndennes,  under  the  energetic  General  Fenand, 

held  out  bravely  until  the  fire  of  the  AlUes  became 
(Ijjj^^  intolerable,  and  then  the  dvil  population  began  to 
titma99,     plot  treacbery,  and  to  wear  the  Boutbon  cockade  in 

the  open  street.  Ferrand  and  the  representatives 
with  him  found  themselves  obliged  to  sunendcr  to  the  duke  of 
York,  who  commanded  the  siege  corps,  on  the  98tk  of  July, 
after  rejecting  the  first  draft  of  a  capitulatkm  sent  in  by  the 
duke  and  threatening  to  continoe  the  defence  to  the  bitter  end. 
Impossible  as  this  was  known  to  be— for  Valeiidennes  deemed 
to  have  become  a  royalist  town— Ferrand's  soldierly  bearing 
carried  the  day,  and  honourable  terms  were^urraogtd.  The 
duke  'even  offered  to  assist  the  garrison  in  repcessing  disorder. 
Shortly  after  this  the  wreck  of  the  field  army  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Caesar's  Camp  after  *n  unissportanfc  action  (Aug.  7-8) 
and  retired  on  Arras.  By  this  they  gave  up  tiie  direct  defence 
of  the  Paris  rend,  but  placed  tbemsdves  in  n  '*  flank  position  " 
relatively  to  it,  and  secured  to  themKlves  the  resources  and 
rslnforceoienu  gvaflable  in  the  region  of  Dinkirk  •  Lille. 

I  Cobufg  lefralned  from  a  rq^ukr  aicge  of  Cood£.  He  wished  to 
gain  poeacjrion  of  the  fortress  w  a  defensible  state.  latending  to  use 
It  as  nis  own  depot  bter  in  the  year.  He  therefore  redoeed  it  by 
famine.  During  the  siege  of  Valendsnnes  the  Allies  oppear  to  have 
been  wpfdied  from  Mens*.    .... 

*  Henceforth  to  the  end  of  1704  both  armies  were  mote  or  less 
V  in  cordon,"  the  cordon  possenirar  greater  or  less  density  at  any 
fnrticnlar  moment  or  place,  aocortnng  to  the  immediate  iatentioos 
of  dw  respective  oooMnaadcrs  and  the  geasfsl  maiOMV  situatloa. 


Boudmfai  and  Cambral,  Landredes  and  Le  Quesnoy,  were  left 
to  their  own  garrisons. 

With  this  ended  the  second  episode  of  the  amasing  campaign 
of  1793.  Military  operations  were  few  and  ^>asmodic,  on  the 
one  sMe  because  the  AlKed  statesmen  were  Icm  concerned  with 
the  nebuloos  coamMw  ob|ect  of  restoring  order  in  France  tlrnn 
with  their  several  scheBscs  of  sggrandisement,  on  the  other 
owhig  to  the  almost  Incredible  confusion  of  France  under  the 
regime  of  Dantott  and  Marat*  The  third  episode  shows  little 
or  no  change  in  the  force  and  direction  of  the  allied  efforts,  but 
a  very  great  change  in  France.  Tborou^ly  roused  by  disaster 
and  now  dominatod  by  the  furious  and  bloodthlnty  energy  ol 
the  terrorists,  the  French  people  and*  armies  at  last  set  before 
themselves  dear  and  definite  objecu  to  be  pursued  at  alt  costs. 

Jean  KioolasHouchard,  the  next  ofi&cer  appointed  to  command, 
had  been  a  heavy  cavalry  trooper  in  the  Seven  Years*  War.  His 
face  bore  the  scars  of  wounds  received  at  Minden,  and  if,,,^^^ 
his  bravery,  his  stature,  his  bold  and  fierce  manner, 
Ms  whnt  of  education,  seemed  to  all  to  betoken  the  ideal  sans* 
culotte  general.  But  ho  was  nevertheless  incapable  of  leacHug 
an  army,  and  knowing  this,  carefully  conlsrmed  to  the  advice 
of  his  staff  officers  Berthebny  and  Gay-Vemon,  the  laUer  of 
whom,  an  exceptionally  capable  officer,  had  been  Custine's  chief 
of  staff  «sd  was  consequently  under  suspicion.  At  one  moment^ 
indeed,  opevations  had  to  be  suspended  altogetSier  because  hH 
papers  were  seised  by  the  dvil  authorities,  and  amongst  them 
were  all  the  confidential  memoranda  and  maps  required  for 
the  business  of  headquarters.  It  was  the  darkest  hour.  The 
Vendtens,  the  people  of  Lyons,  MarseDtes  and  Toulon,  were  in 
open  and  hitherto  successful  revolt.  Valendennes  had  fsUen 
and  Coburg's  hussar  parties  pressed  forward  into  the  Somnie 
valley.  A^in  the  Allies  had  the  decision  of  the  war  hi  their 
own  hands.  Coburg4iwleed,was  still  afraid,  on  Marie  Antoinette^ 
account,  of  forcing  the  Rq>ublicans  to  extremities,  and  on 
ndUtary  grounds  too  he  thought  an  advance  on  Paris  hasardous. 
But,  hazaidous  or  not,  it  would  have  been  attempted  but  for 
the  English.  The  duke  of  York  had  definite  orders  from  his 
government  to  capture  Dun]dik-*^t  present  a  nest  of  corsairs 
which  interfered  with  the  Channd  trade,  and  in  the  future.  It 
^Dras  hoped,  a  second  Gibraltar— nnd  after  the  fall  of  Valendennes 
and  the  capture  of  Caesar's  Csmp  the  Engttah  and  Hanoverians 
marched  away,  via  Toumai  and  Y||>res,  to  besiege  the  coast 
fortress.  Thereupon  the  king  of  Prussia  in  turn  called  off  his 
contingent  for  operations  on  the  middle  Rhine.  Holland,  too, 
though  she  maintained  her  contingent  In  fhce  of  Ulle  (when 
it  covered  Flanders^,  was  not  disposed  to  send  It  to  Join  tho 
imperialists  in  an  adventure  in  the  heart  of  Prance.  Coburg, 
therefore,  was  brought  to  a  complete  standstill,  and  tfas  sosno 
of  the  dedskm  wts  shifted  to  the  district  betsveen  LiOe  and  thg 
coast. 

Thltbsr  came  Csmot,  the  engineer  officer  who  was  hi  charge 
of  military  affairs  hi  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  la 
known  to  history  as  the  **  Organizer  of  Victoiy.**  His  views  of 
the  strategy  to  be  pursued  indicate  dther  a  purely  geographical 
idea  of  war,  which  does  not  square  with  his  later  prfndplea  and 
practice,  or,  as  b  far  more  Ukdy,  a  profound  disbelief  in  the 
capadty  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  as  it  then  stood,  to  fight  a 
battle,  and  they  went  no  further  than  to  recommend  an  inroad 
into  nanders  on  the  ground  that  no  enemy  would  be  encountered 
there.  This,  however,  in  the  event  developed  into  an  operation 
of  almost  dedsive  importance,  for  at  the  moment  of  its  Inception 
thedukeofYorit  was  already  on  the  march.  Fighting  <n  rMifs 
a  very  severe  but  successful  action  (Uncdles,  Aug.  tS)  with  tlM 
French  t|oops  fSMramped  new  Lille,  tho  Anglo-Hanovcriani 
entered  the  district— densely  intersected  with  canals  and 
■wrasses  around  Dunkiik  and  Beigues  on  the  snt  and  sand. 
On  the  light,  by  way  of  Fumes,  the  British  mowed  towards 
Dunkirk  and  tevested  the  esst  front  of  the  weak  fortress^  while 
on  the  left  the  Hanoverian  field  marshal  v.  Freytag  moved  uln 
Popeiinghe  on  Bcrgues.  The  French  had  a  chain  of  outfMate 
between  Fumes  and  Bergues,  but  Fstytag  attadced  ttai^ 
rtsohitely^  and  the  defend^teicept  n  brave  hftAdfUl  sshe  cmnd 
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u  don  bayoDCIl,  flsd  in  *]1  diracttmi.  n*  cwt  inMof 
Sot"'*  ***  iivnttd  m  tbe  >jfd,  ind  frcput  iiKad  out  IM 
-_,..  io(cnMc<rvtttbcduk(<f  YMt'tallack«kIhuiUlk, 
'™*™'  U>  ifgkl  bdDC  oppoilu  Bogw*  tad  Ui  cntM  U> 
Bimbck*!  white  bii  Ictt  covocd  tbopKabcfmeBRMMbtnae 
■ad  Ypwi  (rilb  >  cordon  o(  poMi.  Honckud  mi  in  d«|)di 
u  tbt  tad  ooadnet  oi  .hk  tnofM.  Bui  mm  jrouf  gawnl, 
JontdHi,  MtkipMing  Uoodmd'i  oidtn,  hid  ilnuly  bt«H^ 
iMMOcfar  ----•■ 
Fnytic'if 


t  DuakU  aec 
BcTfiKi  could  be  completely  Invested  oving  to  the  iDundations^ 
ud  Fn<ftaa  Mnt  >  DNMM*  '^  King  Ceoi(D  UI.  to  the  tBtcl 


Ai  for  the  Fieiidt.tii(y  coaldbudljr  belJere  their  pod  foctnne. 
OtraJe,  itaS  oBain  ud  reptesatativce  on  nntiion  tBkt  vera 
"      ■         '"AUwk'ud'aUuk 


CMD^  "  tCbnqBet),  md  Umnma  ud  anala  on  other  poits  of 
the  fmukr  nen  inptrilm^  aHed  npin  to  nvplj'  lUge  dnfu 
fM  the  Am?  Of  the  NoctL  Gijr-VanoD^  Kntefiad  teMtact 
fooadcniieMiaainBiride-mgbisnHvement  ded(iied  to  letoN 
thtilnluteiiwftnMlDnofthedutootYedi'itoree*.  Besinnjtw 
with  u  Ulack  en  Iht  Datch  poti  noilb  and  ent  of  LIBe,  the 
inqr  wn  tlwn  lo  piai  forwud  towvdi  Fame,  the  left  wing 
hofahig  Fnytig^  Ml  wiig  hi  check,  ad  the  ri^  ningJeg 
inrardi  lad  icrm  Uw  line  o(  Rtmtaf  both  iliied  coipi.  At 
thit  iBoniiul  il)  mm  were  diring,  and  the  Kbane  wu  (dopted 
with  (gthtntim.  On  the  iSth  of  Anfun,  coiMequentl)',  the 
Dotch  pad  win  iiticked  ind  drives  iway  bjr  the  nnMk 
ftrtm  n  LiHc,  lided  by  paiti  of  the  miiu  ■raq'  tfon  Ann. 
Bat  cvm  before  they  lud  tnd  their  lut  ibM  tha  KcpaUiciiii 


indGiy-Vi 

im  iiwriinjf  fnm Ih  Mufuwat  tot  their  w*ia  ibont  ta> InpoK 
m  it,  aad  tram  Ibli  moment  the  idwBie  ol  dcMroytng  the 
En^lih  begin  to  gfn  my  to  the  riuplu  md  nitc  idei  oi 
ftHeving  Dunhhk.  The  plKc  ms  eo  iD-eqyjfJtKd  thit  fftcra 
tew  day)' liege  It  WW  to  extrnwi,  ud  the  politicil  importiacc  of 
lu  piaervatlon  led  not  merely  the  dviitu  repnacnuiiTes,  but 
mn  Carnot,  to  Inptore  Boo^ud  to  pnt  u  end 


-    .     ^»he    . 

the  nbotdiniu  gtnerah,  all  of  whom  ibou^t  thit 
(tai  be  time  to  nak*  the  dfMUr  theoogh  Yprea  ud  to  ciXbS 
thaAlEei'RatatbeforeDuokirkfell.  But  Hoadard  and  Cay> 
Vetaon  «*n  na  longer  unda  any  iQudDru  m  to  the  mistmrnng 
power  oC  their  forcn,  uid  t)K  govemneM  igenla  wnely  kfl 
them  to  execute  their  own  pUnt.  Thiity-Kven  Ibouaand  men 
wen  left  to  walch  Coburg  end  to  Bcuit  Arrai  ind  ENnai,  and 
"   '  It  Cand.     EVetythfiig 


tolhis 

ra  mny.    The  duke  of  York  wu  more  dugeioiH  in  appeanncc 

•n  In  reality — u  Ibe  itnilt  mutt  infallibly  have  ihown  bad 

Vernon  pou*t9td  the  courage  10  nRoie-ibe 

d  Freytag's  cOveriag  amy  eituded  1b  a  Kne 

id  posu  [mm  Bci^a  lo  Ypm. 

I  leli  ud  cenm  of  ibit  Ireblr  cordon  40jMa  nim 

id  1b  rouy  cohinms  on  the  6lb  of  September.    A  con(a«d 

_     .         outpost  flgbl,  in  which  the  vatioii  asuiling  colunua 

|JJ''V^      dimolvrd  Into   eidttd   »uf»inB,    rtided.  long  aim 

ni^llall,  in  the  oideily   wiihclnwa)  of  the  varioui 

•Hied  poWi  lo  HondMboote.     The  Fiencb  genenb  were  ocnvled 

Ike  wMi af  Btit  diy  in aaitiaf  owl  ikcii  (nopi. who  fiidnot 


<aly  onphtdr  «a«cd  ihrir  iimnith  M*iMI  tm  «<ttp«ii«i 
bU  had  aouadlr  onwaDtd  thctr  ratjoot  and  OMd  w  iheit 
aauMinlthA.  On  Iba  Sth.  tha  aMaOlHl,  havfac  mora  or  tea 
raaawndlhcaidKM.adwaniadicak.  Ihty  ioasd  WaUmodm 
(wkB  hadanaceadMl  Frcytai.  diMhhd  on  ib«  6tl^  tatioKtKd  oa 
eidier  Mo  ai  tha  vOmb  af  UandiehoaM,  tha  fight  rcMinc  an  tb« 
'  H  and  the  left  «D  tha  vIHiga  ol  L^«*le.    Hera  wn 


thi  defeat  of  the  Mcmy.    Ha  MM 
Aanothec  to  Beoati,  aad  a  thiid 
toward!  ypre^  and  kfl  UnatU  onlr  aena  «o,oo»  Mm  tor  thk 
~  —  "  'y  11,000— ao  gnat  wai  tha  dia- 

ai  in  thta  Hl-^ltdpcd  cotoprfati 


>»Ca^l!3 


T  waited 


ill  way  In  Iht  doat  conatry  aboni  Loo.    Tha  a 

muienlaa  uiuter  the  fii*  ol  thaalbed  gam  wn  Ii    

In  Tilatk*  rapteatalatiite  Bdbrtl  Impfcaed  the  geneeal  to  order 
Ibc  idvuce.  Houcted  wai^obitbala,  ad  en  long  the  natant 
mult  till  ml  Tliiaih  Tliilliiiliiiiiliil  IdamUlii  fiiiiil  i<llii 
line,  ron>iicaous  by  hit  white  hone  and  tticohnned  tnb  aid 
plume,  to  Bteidf  the  men.  tbc  biavcU  lefl  the  ranki  ud  MtJ 
miihed  lorvud  from  bash  ta  bush,  ud  the  ml  louglit  covet. 
Then  the  lUM  coraBondtr  otdeetd  forward  one  ttglBeiil  af 
Horina,  and  thcw:  adtUidog  at  a  areOBnial  dow  march, 
and  irlngileidT  loDliw  vadcy«,s(att*nd  theKep«blican*befate 
ihem.  AtthiicriaiHoachanluttctcdthebUl  waid  "niieai," 
Deibnl  Ofnwheftnsd  him  with  i^nacfaeiudatiuig  him  ini« 


Mi-rily. 


I  away  ti 


wing  while  Joacdu  laDied  Iht  centre  and  ltd  it  into  the  hght 
again.  One*  laere  Joonlaa  awaited  in  vain  the  Older  to  adtance, 
and  once  aigre  Iht  tn»^  biokt.  But  it  loll  the  eaa^ienled 
Delbrel  roae  totla  occailon.  "You  fear  tbc  ra^xalbAhy," 
becritdiaJouidu:"weli,  Iiuuaait.  My  amhaatty  otBiUu 
LhegenciarsudI  give  you  ihc  f oimat  oidei  to  attack  at  ODcel" 
Then,  geaUy,  at  if  toulien  a  rebuke,  be  cootloued,  "  You  have 
forced  me  to  ^>eak  ai  a  mpeiior)  bow  I  wiU  be  year  tida-d*" 
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de»(»kttillcftv«ky:toc(4toot  the<!ai|itiVM/  Thii  iilGid«ttt,  aJBMngtt' 
muiy»  WTHB  to  «h9«r  that  the /r0pitstftat&dveft«6ii  ralttiba>w«re 
ao  BMfrt  6i(vas6  ihupl6ts,  is  U  bo  geoerally  atmidd.    Tliey^ 
wer^  0lt€k}  iHte  and  alile*iiien,  brave  and  leaxltfa  of  reapcJntlblllty 
ia'canp  ttadda  acUob.   jM^dan  Md  tn  the  resent,  and  the 
ttea  fluffing  ih  the  bushes  on  eicfaer  aide  of  tbe'»MuiheBiid  their 
<ftniM8ia  right  abd  left.    Joutdaa  IbU  ivbtiiMfed,  hut  D^ntl 
beKded'  a  wild  kragidar  ba:^«|Det  cbaita  wUch  checked  the 
RanoireHaaai  aoril  Hbtfebud  hiaisetf,  in  hli  tnie  place  as.  a 
esyahj  ftader,'08ne'u|:f  tddi  500  ftvsh  sabitft  and  flung  hinveM> 
oaf  th0  AWes.     IPha  &oOverlba,  ifaagnifloeatly  dlidplmed 
tfoops- that  they  were,  wooAW^enoed  cftiev<cbe  Ahocfc^  but  by 
this  time  thel«|^veacdlec2ed  hyDelteenrtroopecs^  reanimated 
by  new  hopes  of  victory^  were  returning  to  the  front  in  hundreds, 
and  A  iaar  anrolt  on  HoodichoMft  met  vKth  oanpletesntcett.) 

Humduclwote  ix^s' a  psychoiogicali  victory^  Materidly^  ii^ 
was  "no  fuoie  than  the  erashtng  01  an  obstinate  reangitaro  fni 
enormous  expense  to  the  assailants, ior  theddke  ol  Yox^  was  aUe 
to  withdraw  while  there  was^sUU  time.  Honchard  had  indeed! 
c^led  back  the  division  hehad  sent  to  iBergueSi  an4  despatched 
it  b^  Lob  ^ahist  the  enemy's  rear,,b^t  thel^ovellent  was  under-j 
tiken  too  la^  in  the  day  to  be  Useful  Tie  struggle  was; 
practically  a  iiont  to  front  batllet  numbers  and  enthusiasm  on 
t^e'one  ^e,  duidpUne,  position  and  steadihess  on  the  others 
:e,  '^ough  its  strategical  result  was  merely  to  compel  the 

ik^  of  York  to  give  op  an  enterprise  that  he  should  pever 
.^ve  undertaken,  Hondschoou  established  the  fact  that  the 
***  New  French  "  were  determined  tjoh^,  at  any  cost  anci  by  sheer 
Weighs  and  energy.  It  was  long  before  they  were  able  to  meet 
equal^numbeiB  with  confidence,  and  still  ionger  before  they  could 
ffee^y  oppose  a  smaO  corps  to>a  kn^er  Obe.  But  the  ni^tmar^ 
of  deifeats  and  surrenders,  was  dispelled^      . 

The  influence  of  Houchard  on  the  course  of  the  eg^erations 
hful  beej)  sometimes  null,  sometimes  detrimental^'  and  '(uily* 
ofTcasionaDy  good.  The  plan  and  ittf  execution  y^re  the  vA>rk, 
of  Berthdmy  ibd  Gay-Vemon,  the  victory  itself  was  Joufdin'ai 
and,  above  all,  Delbi^'s.  To  these  errors,  forgiyen  taa  victor; 
Houchard  added  the  opwning  oitenc6  of  fiihne,  |tt  the^x^ctlont 
after  the  battle,  to  pursue  his  advanta^  His  enemies  ^  Parisi 
became  more  and  more  powerful  as  the  can^Mti^  contin<)ed. 

ffaving  missed  the  gieat  opp<vtunity  of  crushing  the  £nglisl^ 
Houchard  turned  his  attention  to  the  putch  posts  about  Menin., 
jiMia.  ^s  ^^'  ^  ^^^  Allies  were  conchned  Hon<ischoote  was 
a  mere  revene^  not  A  (Usaster,  and  was  counter- 
balanced in  Coburg's  eyes  by  his  own  ci^^ture.  of  Le  Qaenoyj 
(fept;  11).  The  pVeximity  of  the  main  b^yc  of  the  French  toi 
Menin  induced  him  to  order  Beauheu's "  corps  {hitherto^  at 
Gyaoing  and  linking  the  Dutch  posts  'with  the  central  ^group) 
to  join  the  prince  of  Orange  there,  and  to  ask  the  duke 
bf  Yosk  to  do  theitema  ^  But  thisrlast  meant  negotiation,  and 
before  anything  waa  9et6ed  Houchard,  with  the  army'  from 
Hondsohoote  and  a  .CMUfngent  Ifoih  Xilie;  had  lattaitkcd  thei 
priaoe  at  Menin  and  Uestmyad  hik  corps!  (SepL  0-13^*  • 

After  tiiis  engngfimeht,  whiqh,  tUou^  ft  was  tvoni  byinlmenSely 
flaperibr  forces,  %aaif  hot  m  iuportant  at  any  late  a  complete 
victory,  HoucbsrdivciitfctilUartherinlandfi^^esvhlgdttacfaments 
to  observe  YorkandrtreiUadng  thknr  by  tttMpsrfrbm  the  vkiiOus 
canpa  as  he  passed  atoog  the  oordQih--iaitho  hopetof  deaiiag 
with  Beauiieu  as  be  had  idealt  witik  the  Dotih,  aod  even  «f 
idiev^  La  Quesaoy.  .But in  all  thia  he  fkikdi  Hevhad  te- 
pectedto  miBC«  Btetdieu^nter  rysOing;  but«ha.AuBttiatf  geneial 
had  long  hefoatf  gene  bsfthmrard  to  aaufet  tlkalpriMe  taC  Oratage. 
Thus  Houdbaid missed  his  Urget.  Wcise  ^1,  ^ons^oi  his  pro-: 
(ectivedetachraeniachanced  tomeet  BteUlieu  neae  Cd^rttaioiithe 
(5ih,  atad  was  hot  only  defeated  but  driven  hi  rwii  fron*  Menin. 
Lastly,  Coburi;  had  akeady  captured  La  Quesnoy^and  had^idso 
r»pubrfas4i|igglingattathnfihe  Landredes,  Bouchaiaand  other 
Fiesch  garrisons  oa  thk^poBiiiaas  of  Ilia  covering  army  (i  ith).* 

^  rn  the  courtie  of  this  the  cotutnn  from  Bouchain,  45oo8trong.  w^ 
taught  in  the  open  Vit  Avesncs-te-Scc  by  5  squadrons  of  the  alKed 
oavakyandMiemllyanalfaHaiad.   ... 


;  ^-HMrelkitl^^  ofl^iv«^MiiM>  aJwsfy  oomiMely;  and  fte^faahed* 
hfs  akrmy  (4$,0oe»  Strang  exdiidtoe  daadiAttnts)^  at  G&v»eile,I 
half'^ray  between  Bouai  atni  Anals,  hoping' thereby  to  siuq^xm^ 
Bouchkin,  Cambrai  orn.^fas,  wt^ever  shooki'  pntve  to  be 
Gohurg'«  no3ct  obrjtetive.  Aid*  standing  stiMi  ior.  aisvcial  davti^ 
a.ptey  to  aE  thd  oonfllcfibg  mmquia  thdt  nachid  his  «aia,  W. 
'  cdine>  to  the  conduaioil  that  €>oba(g  ^mis  afcout  ^ta  50th  JJie'^htke- 
of  York  in  a.aetend  £ege  of  Diihkirk,  ahd  t^gafk  to  cfesa-ohihisl 
1^  But  his  oonchafcn  waseaiirely  wren^  Tfie  Attea  ««tfier' 
doskg  on  iikMr  left  inland  to  attack  Maubeug^.  Gobunfdre^finl 
BeauKcu,'  knd  'ev*n:pezsuadod  tho.Dat(&  to'^asttst^  therduketof : 
York,  undettbking  fqr>  the  moment  to  fvatoh  the  whcU'of'tflhh> 
Flanders  bordon  from  llie  iea  toToumai.'  Bat  this  conotnitca^) 
tion  d  fbace-was  iierriy  nominal;  for' eadi  ooadngeait'  worked  ? 
in  the<intcDests>  o£  dts  owy  masttuk,  amd;  above  ^iS^  thri  siegal 
that  WfiS^  the  objjtct  of  thii  oohomlralionJwastCalailatnk.tO'lffit  > 
four  weeks,  ix.  gave  the  FMUcb  four  wed^s  hmimpeded  fibert^ 
'ol  actidn.'  '<■'.■•  '■  ..•-•.  ^  Wm  ?i;n.'J 
j  Hdndmrd'^xtonow  denounced  hndbrought  captive  toBaris.. 
JPlai3bd  iQMMt  hiB  trial,  h^  oflcscd  h  caha  and  iksdsoiisdddience  of  \ 
his  conduct,  but  when  the  intolerable  wwadr^cdw^ ''  uashhtledf 
,at  him  byane  of'hisjtid^ca  he-i\(e|»t  with'ia(^v>pohitibgtb  the 
«oan  of  Jds  nmny  wounds,  ai«d  theor  fab -spirit  birolcttn^csuilr  intif) 
a^lethargibindUiaeac^,  in  wfakh  he  rcm«iiiiod  to^tho'end^  Hfe  was 
guiUotined  on^the  i6th  of  Novetnbcr  17^.  <  '      ^     <<i  '        ^  ,:*. 

After  (Houdiazd's  arsest^Jourdan  accepted- the 'comhnpd,) 
thon^  with  niany  m)sgpv|ng^, ior  tjhehig^bar. ranks  were  filled* 
by  officerS'With  evrai  lessmnperiehCc  thaithe  hfad-biznodif^  ed^ip^^ 
ment  and  Hofthinfe  waa-'waatingiiand,  peshaps  nioi?oinfpoiftant' 
stiil,  the  Hew  levies,  iasfabad  tit  fiilihg  up  theidcpteted  jdaaks  «!• 
the  4in^  irere  assemhled  in  andisdp&nediand'  half-anncd  hordes; 
ai  varioni  £iteitnroaitapiv  underieieeted  oficcrs  who  iiad-forihec 
most  pai^  ntarer iiixlei9ono( th^Jeast  trainifa^.  ^"J^hafickl-statfe^f 
showed  a  total  o£  104,000  men,  of  iriiomless  than  athkd  formed  1 
the  operative  army.  Sot  an  enthusiasm  eqted  to'thst-ol) 
Hondsdioote,  and  simiisdy  demandkig  a*^Iatn,  Uigent^  alidv 
reOsgnizable  objective,  aaimaicdi  it,  [and  «ilthQiigh'  Jourd^n'  and! 
Camol  (who  was  with  him;ae<^^icrelio,  whbte  tkii  arsayehtdl 
now  reoseea^lcd)  began  to  study  the  gcfeieiSal  sCiaiegia  siAuau'oo<  I 
the  Committee  brougfaLShen^back.^  realttt£S-i>y  orflesing  tbeal.< 
toreheve  Ma^MmgeataUctBts.'!       *  .^  v  -  </  •      • 

The  Allies  disposed  in  aUj6f  66toa»ra6n«roitndihe  ihtcatencd 
ifortrcss,  but  -^,000  'al  these '  woe^  aoUtoUy  templdy^  <ii\  'the 
isiege,  and  tha  rfemaindcr,  fonmng^tfaeroovcriug  armyv  '  wliuj;,' 
extended  ill  an  fOAsmoUs  acmicirclel^f  ptsis  fadng* :  v.  ^ai^  1 
virest,  south  and  east.  Thils  thnllepttfalicans,^srbef oie»  -  ^>.  >  \ 
hadtwonusr  toone.at  the|>otnt  iA  oobtact(44jobolaga{nst  aajoqpy^  i 
ibut  so  formidable  was.  the  disr^linhanltaieadfMteepftmaaCOuvte^ 
of  theold  amies  that  the  dikntarwetie  tansidemdas  ntn  mOre  thaa-^ 
"rather  in  favour"  ol  iHcFreadi..  Not*  that. ihteseichapGcd. 
were  seriously,  vfeigbod  iiefofe>  bngafiiig.  The.  jcnetalBMBfeigfaa^ 
squander  their  ^mergi^in;the  omAoilichftmbei  on  planiiif<aiegfAt 
and  expeditions,. but  iniihoii^^thcy  ^wete  gbd (enough:  t(^tfcj«a? 
the  opporttmity  <»f  !4  battle  ?«^Chlheyi  west  noli  skiliuleiough* 
to  corapet  it  took  ptaoron  the  r^ihand  liUh  of  October,  and^ 
though  the  allied  «ight  and  ceatfo  J]»ld  thciJ^groltnd,<A)  iluat  laft^ 
the  plateauofWatiignies  {qM.),  iooi*iwhiofa  thd  i>aule  derives  iU  * 
name,  wasitormodod  thaiseGotui  dayi^CatwlOi^Jourdan  ftodihai' 
representatives 'leading  th&oolaniils  inpciaoBw  Cobuig.  iadeed 
retired  in  uhbiokcn  okder^  added  to  wbkh  the  MaufeeugQ  garriso^i 
hadiailed  to  "COHipeiaie  with  their  leacoeisby  a  sortie,'/and  the^ 
duke  of  York  had  hhftied  up  wit  hi  all  thd  jmen  be  couJd  space: 
fnim  the  Flandcfs  cocdoA. :  But  the  Dutch  generals  refused  iM 
advance  bfeybnd?  the/Sambre,  tandjCoburg.  broke  •upHlMr>  sieg^^  • 
Maubeuge  and  retired  wheooe  he.kaiui  come,  while  iJoufdani^s^ 
far^-from  presaihgtioffMiard,  Mfastomxiously  awaiiiD^ia  eouitf^r- 
attack,  and  entifenohing  iMitwlf '  with  aM  posajbki  caerfUTf .  ^ 
ended  tho  episode  vf.  WabtigniioS»i  wUchti  alike  in  its  general 
outlhie  and  ioiita  dctailsi  sivts  4  ptriiect  p«ctu«a<»f  the^charalh^f/ 
at  once  intiense  andspasnMxlio,)iJf  the  <^New  FMn<)hi"  witrfaife* 
in  the  days  of  .ithe  TtnOr. .  ;      '  .      I  1 

>    *.Qaaof<hagoi|eiBbaaJlfoafaaHpitChaaaei«sta«g»J^#li4id4^  ^1 


E  »«TiiiuiL«KDs.  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS 

opiililc  Ihe  •tory  ol  '93  il  itmaiiu  lo  liHch,  veiy  britHj', 
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TfacK  piwcnti  in  th*  mam,  no  ipecial  (latur 

laiili^katkio  0/  chu  Uiki  nnnt  10  the  CDminLtlce  ol  Public  Stltty 

^Rly  on  the  Sambre'and  th^^eldt.  nor°i^n?'oiK  •rni'y"^ 
hcteroiciKDUsallin  that  iKe  Rnmblic  had  Ee  ifbt  tor  life,  bin  anlnit 
PnjBisna  and  Hawui  on  tU  Rhiac,  Sirdisiina  in  Ibe  AJ(* 
Spuiarda  ia  cbe  Prmca.  ud  alu  (one  mlflit  Hy.  Indeed,  abim  ill| 
ag^iiH  FrciKhmea  is  VaMe,  Lyaoa.  MutatlH  and  Toulon. 
On  Ihe  Rhiiw,  the  advaim  of  a  PruHlaa-Hcuiaa  army,  «].ooa 


la  and  KaiatnlauKm, 

Hoctie  advancfd  inKi  (be  PataiTnaBand  ' 
ndiwa  nund  on  n  ncBptin  Maku.  1 
in  Ja&.  On  Ihe  Spaniih  (roniiec  both  adei 
■ar  ot  poHi  in  broken  ground.  The  lial 
eqtiaBy  uaprofiiahlo,  will  be  referred  to  below 

ehhec«aalhtmHiinctionolVeiKMe(4,B.)an> 

ia  the  loath  at  Fnnce.  Ihe  principal  iaddenli  of  whicb  wen  the 
tetiibk  lieiei  al  Lyooaand  Toulon. 

Fv  1794  Carnot  planned  a  general  advance  of  all  Ihe  northern 
vmiea,  Ihat  of  ibe  North  (Plchegni)  Irom  Duokirk-Cauel  by 
c^--,,—  VP'"  ""d  OBdtn»ide  00  flresaels,  Ihc  minor  Anny 
3n!*  oJ  ''"  Ardennes  to  Chatleroi,  and  (ho  Aimy  o(  th-. 
UoaeUa  Qourdas)  to  Utgc,  while  betoeen  Chlilemi 
and  Ulc  democjlrationi  were  to  be  made  Bgainsl  the  hostile 
etnlni.  He  munted  upon  little  as  Fcgarda  the  two  armiei  neat 
the  Meiue,  but  hoped  to  force  on  a  dedaive  bailie  by  the 
advance  aS  the  left  wing  towaidi  Ypra.  Coburg,  on  the  other 
aide,  intended,  if  sot  foiced  lo  develop  hit  itrenglli  on  the  Yprel 
aide,  to  make  his  main  effort  against  the  French  cenlie  about 
Landredea.  Thia  pioduced  the  aiege  of  Landiecia,  which  need 
not  ccucein  u>,  a  forward  movement  ot  the  French  to  Menin 
and  Courtni  which  retulled  in  the  battles  of  Tourcoing  and 
Tonmiu,  ajid  Ihe  campai^  of  Fleurus,  which,  almcat  fonuii- 
ouily,  produced  the  kmg-Hiught  dedtion. 

The  first  crisis  wii  btoughi  about  by  Ihe  advance  of  the  left 
wing  ol  the  Army  of  the  N'orth,  under  Souham,  to  Menin- Court  rai. 
Tills  advance  pbced  Souham  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  and  at  last  stimulated  the  Allies  into  adopting  the  plan 
thai  Mack  had  advocated,  in  scaaon  and  out  of  season,  since 
Wfort  Neerwinden— that  ot  anxHtiltlini  llic  efimiy'i  army. 
This  vigorous  purpoK,  and  ihe  leading  pait  in  its  neculkin 
played  by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  British  contingenl,  give 
thae  operations,  to  Englishmen  at  any  rate,  a  living  interest 
which  is  entirely  lacking  in,  say,  the  sieges  of  Le  Quesnoy  and 
Ldndiecics.  On  the  other  aide,  the  "  Kew  French  "  armies  and 
tbeil  leaden,  without  kaing  the  energy  of  1793,  had  emerged  from 
coofuaion  and  ineipetJenoe,  and  Ihi  powpis  of  the  new  aimy 
and  the  new  system  had  begun  to  mature.  Thus  it  nu  a  lair 
tiial  of  strength  between  the  old  way 
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leugmeister  aerfayl,  in  command  at  Thicll.  agreed  to  co- 
opeiaie.  Their  proposal  was  to  surround  tfie  French  on  the  Lys 
wilfa  their  two  corpi.  and  by  the  islh  the  empeioi- had  decided  lo 
me  larger  force*  with  Ibe  suae  object. 


day  Coburg  hinuelf,  with  6000  men  under  FeUitiig- 

miky  from  the  central  (Landrecies)  group,  entered 
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cut  oS  from  Toucnai  (either  by  the  troops  jast  defatted  or  by  the 
Lille  garrison),  to  march  rapidly  forward  towanb  Werwick, 
getting  touch  on  their  light  with  the  duke  of  York  and  on  their 
left  with  Clcifayt,  and  thus  completing  the  Investing  circle 
around  Souhani's  and  Motesu'a  isolated  divisions,  Speed  was 
enjoined  on  all.  Picked  volunleers  to  clear  away  the  enemyls 
skirmisheti,  snd  pioneers  to  make  good  difficult  places  on  the 
roads,  were  lo  precede  the  heada  of  the  colnmna.  Then  came 
11  the  bead  of  Ihe  main  body  the  artiDery  with  an  infantry 
escort.  All  this  might  have  been  designed  by  the  Japanese  tor 
the  aitack  of  some  wcll-dcGned  Russian  position  in  the  war  of 
1904.  Outpost  and  skirmisher  resbtance  was  to  be  overpowered 
the  instant  it  was  oflered.andtheatiBck  ontbe  dosed  bodies 
of  the  enemy  was  lo  be  initialed  by  a  heavy  uriillery  fire  at  the 
earliest  fiossible  moment.  But  in  1904  Ihe  Rnssians  stood  still, 
which  wo»thel»«  thing  that  the  Revolutionary  armies  of  1794 
would  or  could  do.    Mack's  well-cotisldeied  and  carefully  balanced 
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combinations  failed,  and  doubtless  helped  to  create  the  legend 
of  his  incapacity,  which  finds  no  support  either  in  the  opinion 
of  Coborg,  the  representative  of  the  old  school,  or  in  that  of 
Schamhorst,  the  founder  of  the  new. 

Souham.who-commanded  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Pichegni, 
had  formed  his  own  plan.  Finding  himself  with  the  major 
part  of  his  forces  between  York  and  Clerfayt,  he  had  decided 
to  impose  upon  the  former  by  means  of  a  covering  detach- 
ment, and  to  fall  upon  Clerfayt  near  Rousselaer  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces.  This  plan,  based  as  it  was  on  a  sound  calculation 
of  time,  space,  strength  and  endurance,  merits  dose  consideration, 
for  it  contains  more  than  a  trace  of  the  essential  principles  of 
modem  strategy,  yet  with  one  vital  difference,  that  whereas, 
in  the  present  case,  the  factor  of  the  enemy's  independent  will 
wrecked  the  scheme.  Napoleon  would  have  guaranteed  to  himself, 
before  and  during  its  development,  the  power  of  executing  it 
in  spite  of  the  enemy  The  appearance  of  fresh  allied  troops 
(Kinsky)  on  his  right  front  at  once  modified  these  general 
arrangements.  Divining  Coburg's  intentions  from  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  near  Pont-i-Marque  and  at  Lannoy,  he  ordered 
Bonnaud  (Lille  group,  27,000)  to  leave  enough  troops  on  the  upper 
Marque  to  amuse  the  enemy's  leftmost  columns,  and  with  every 
man  be  had  left  beyond  this  absolute  minimum  to  attack  the  left 
flank  of  the  columns  moving  towards  Tourcoing,  which  his  weak 
oentre  (12,000  men  at  Tourcoing,  Mouscron  and  Roubaiz)  was 
to  stop  by  frontal  defence.  No  r6Ie  was  as  yet  assigned  to  the 
principal  mass  (50,000  under  Moreau)  about  Courtrai. 
Vandamme's  brigade  was  to  extend  along  the  Lys  from  Menin  to 
Werwick  and  beypnd,  to  deny  as  k>ng  as  possible  the  passage  to 
aerfayt 

This  second  plan  failed  like  the  first,  because  the  enemy's 
counter-will  was  not  controlled  All  along  the  line  Coburg's 
advance  compelled'  the  French  to  fight  as  they  were  without  any 
redistribution.  But  the  French  were  sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  unforeseen  conditions,  and  on  Coburg's 
side  too  the  unexpected  happened.  When  Clerfayt  appeared 
on  the  Lys  above  Menin,  he  found  Werwick  held.  This  was  an 
accident,  for  the  battalion  there  was  on  its  way  to  Menin, 
and  Vandamme,  who  had  not  yet  received  his  new  orders,  was 
still  far  away  But  the  battalion  fought  boldly,  Clerfayt  sent 
for  his  pontoons;  and  ere  they  arrived  V'andamme's  leading 
troops  managed  to  come  up  on  the  other  side.  Thus  it  was  not 
till  I  A.U.  on  the  i8tb  that  the  first  Austrian  battalions  passed 
the  Lys. 

On  the  front  of  the  main  alKed  group  the  "annihilation 
plan  "  was  crippled  at  the  outset  by  the  tardiness  of  the  arch- 
duke's (fifth  or  left)  column.  On  this  the  smooth  workmg  of  the 
whole  scheme  depended,  for  Coburg  considered  that  he  must 
defeat  Bonnaud  before  carrying  out  his  intended  envelopment 
of  the  Menin-Courtrai  group  (the  idea  of "  binding  "  the  enemy 
by  a  detachment  while  the  main  scheme  proceeded  had  not  yet 
arisen)  The  allied  general,  indeed,  00  discovering  the  back- 
wardness of  the  archduke,  went  so  far  as  to  order  all  the  other 
columns  to  begin  by  swerving  southward  against  Bonnaud,  but 
these  were  already  too  deeply  committed  to  the  original  plan 
to  execute  any  new  variation. 

The  rightmost  column  (Hanoverians)  tmder  von  dem  Bussche 
moved  on  Mouscron,  overpowering  the  fragmentary,  if  energetic, 
resistance  of  the  French  advanced  posts.  Next  on  the  left. 
Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Otto  moved  by  Leers  and  Watrclos, 
driving  away  a  French  post  at  Lis  (near  Lannoy)  on  his  left  fiank, 
and  entered  Tourcoing.  But  meantime  a  French  brigade  had 
driven  von  dem  Bussche  away  from  Mouscron,  so  that  Otto  felt 
compelled  to  keep  troops  at  Leers  and  Watrelos  to  protect  his 
rear,  which  seric^isly  weakened  his  hold  on  Tourcoing.  The 
third  column,  led  by  the  duke  of  York,  advanced  from  Templeuve 
on  Lannoy,  at  the  same  time  seciuring  its  left  by  expelling  the 
French  from  Willems.  Lannoy  was  stormed  by  the  British 
Guards  under  Sir  R.  Abercromby  with  such  vigour  that  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  sent  round  the  village  to  cut  off  the 
French  retreat  had  no  time  to  get  into  position.  Beyond  Lannoy, 
the  French  resistance,  still  disjointed,  became  more  obsu'natc  as 


the  ground  favoured  it  more,  and  the  duke  called  up  the  Austrians 
from  Willems  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French  position  at  Roubaix 
by  way  of  a  small  valley  Once  again,  however,  the  Guards  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  before  the  turning  movement  had  taken  effect. 
A  third  French  position  now  appeared,  at  Monvaujc,  and  this 
seemed  so  formidable  that  the  duke  halted  to  rest  his  now 
weary  men.  The  emperor  himself,  however,  ordered  the  advance 
to  be  resumed,  and  Mouvaux  too  was  carried  by  Abercromby. 
It  was  now  nightfall,  and  the  duke  having  attained  his  objective 
point  prepared  to  hold  it  against  a  counter  attack. 

Kinsky  meanwhile  with  the  fourth  column  had  made  feints 
opposite  Pont-i-Tre8sw,aBd  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Marque 
near  Bouvines  with  his  main  body.  But  Bonnaud  gave  ground 
so  slowly  that  up  to  4  PJf.  Kinsky  had  only  progressed  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  his  crossing  point.  The  fifth  column,  which 
was  behmd  time  on  the  i6th,  did  not  arrive  at  Orcfaies  till  dawn 
on  the  17th,  and  had  to  halt  there  for  rest  and  food.  Thence, 
moving  across  country  in  fighting  formation,  the  archduke 
made  his  way  to  Pont-iL-Marque.  But  he  was  unable  to  do  more, 
before  calling  a  halt,  than  deploy  his  troops  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream. 

So  closed  the  first  day's  operations.  The  "  annihilation  plan  " 
had  already  undergone  a  serious  check.  The  archduke  and 
Kinsky,  instead  of  being  ready  for  the  second  part  of  their  task, 
had  scarcely  completed  the  first,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of 
Cleriayt,  wliile  von  dem  Bussche  had  definitively  failed.  Only 
the  duke  of  York  and  Otto  had  done  their  share  in  the  centre, 
and  they  now  6tood  at  Tourcoing  and  Mouvaux  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  main  body,  with  no  hope  of  support  from 
the  other  columns  and  no  more  than  a  chance  of  meeting  Clerfayt. 
Coburg's  entire  force  was,  without  deducting  losses,  no  more 
than  53,000  for  a  front  of  iS  m.,  and  only  half  of  the  enemy's 
available  80,000  men  had  as  yet  been  engaged.  Mack  sent  a 
staff  officer,  at  i  a.m.,  to  implore  the  archduke  to  come  up  to 
Lannoy  at  once,  but  the  young  prince  was  asleep  and  his  suite 
refused  to  wake  him. 

Matters  did  not,  of  course,  present  themselves  in  this  light  at 
Souham's  headquarters,  where  the  generals  met  in  an  informal 
coundL  The  project  of  fiinging  Bonnaud's  corps  against  the 
flank  of  the  duke  of  York  had  not  received  even  a  beginning  of 
execution,  and  the  outposts,  reinforced  though  they  were  from 
the  main  groUp,  had  everywhere  been  driven  in.  AH  the  sub- 
ordinate leaders,  moreover  (except  Bonnaud),  sent  in  the  most 
despondent  reports.  "  Coundls  of  war  never  fight  "  is  an  old 
maxim,  justified  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred.  But  this 
council  determined  to  do  so,  and  with  all  possible  vigour.  The 
scheme  was  practically  that  which  Coburg's  first  threat  had 
produced  and  his  first  brusque  advance  had  inhibited.  Van* 
damme  was  to  hold  Clerfayt,  the  garrison  of  LOle  and  a  few 
outlying  corps  to  occupy  the  archduke  and  Kinsky,  and  in  the 
centre  Moreau  and  Bonnaud,  with  40,000  effectives,  were  to 
attack  the  Tourcoing-Mouvaux  position  in  front  and  flank  at 
dawn  with  all  possible  energy 

The  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  Lys,  where,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, Clcrfayt's  infantry  had  effected  its  crossing  in  the  ■ 
night.  Vandamme,  who  was  to  defend  the  river,  had  ^^^^^ 
in  the  evening  assembled  his  troops  (fatigued  by  a  joatcnlam 
long  march)  near  Menin  instead  of  pushing  on  at  once. 
Thus  only  one  of  his  battalions  had  taken  part  in  the  defence 
of  Werwick  on  the  17th,  and  the  remainder  were  by  this  chance 
massed  on  the  flank  of  Clerfayt's  subsequent  line  of  advance. 
Vandamme  used  his  advantage  well.  He  attacked,  mth  perhaps 
12,000  men  against  21,000^  the  head  and  the  middle  of  Clerfayt's 
columns  as  they  moved  on  Lincellcs.  Clerfayt  stopped  at  once, 
turned  upon  him  and  drove  him  towards  Roncq  and  Meniiu 
Still,  fighting  in  succession,  rallying  and  fighting  again, 
Vandamme's  regiments  managed  to  spin  out  time  and  to 
commit  Clerfayt  deeper  and  deeper  to  a  false  direction  till  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  mfluence  the  battle  elsewhere. 

V  dem  Busschc's  column  at  Doitfgnics,  shaken  by  the  blow 
it  had  received  the  day  before,  did  nothing,  and  actually  rclrealed 
to  the  Scheldt    On  the  other  flank.  Kinsky  and  the  archduke 
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Charles  practicaUy  remained  inactire  despSte  repeated  orders 
to  procceid  to  Lannoy,  Kinsky  waiting  for  the  archduke,  and  the 
latter  using  up  his  lime  and  forces  in  elaborating  a  protective 
cordon  all  around  his  left  and  rear.  Both  alleged  that "  the  troops 
were  tired/'  but  there  was  a  stronger  motive.  It  was  felt  that 
Belgium  was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  France  as  the  iMrice 
of  peace,  and  the  generals  did  not  see  the  force  of  wasting 
soldiers  on  a  lost  cause.  There  remained  the  two  centre  columns, 
Otto's  and  the  duke  of  York's.  The  orders  of  the  emperor  to 
the  duke  were  that  he  should  advance  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  Clerfayt  at  Lincelles.  Having  thus  cut  off  the  French 
Courtrai  group,  he  was  to  initiate  a  general  advance  to  crush  it, 
in  which  all  the  allied  columns  would  take  part,  Clerfayt,  Yoric 
and  Otto  in  front,  von  dcm  Bussche  on  the  right  flank  and  the 
archduke  and  Kinsky  in  support..  These  airy  schemes  were 
destroyed  at  dawn  on  the  i8th.  Macdonald's  brigade  carried 
.Tourcoing  at  the  first  rush,  though  Ottp's  gims  and  the  volleys 
of  the  infantry  checked  its  further  progress.  Malbrancq's 
brigade  swarmed  around  the  duke  of  York's  entrenchments  at 
Mouvaux,  while  Bonnaud's  mass  from  the  side  of  Lille  passed 
the  Marque  and  lapped  round  the  flanks  of  the  British  posts  at 
Roubaix  and  Lannoy.  The  duke  had  used  up  his  reserves  in 
assisting  Otto,  and  by  8  a.m.  the  positions  of  Roubaix,  Lannoy 
and  Mouvaux  were  isolated  from  each  other.  But  the  Allies 
fought  magnificently,  and  by  now  the  Republicans  were  in 
confusion,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  and  therefore  extremely 
sensitive  to  waves  of  enthusiasm  or  panic;  and  at  this  moment 
Clerfayt  was  nearing  success,  and  Vandamme  fighting  almost 
back  to  back  with  Malbrancq.  Otto  was  able  to  retire  gradually, 
though  with  heavy  losses,  to  Leers,  before  Macdonald's  left 
column  was  able  to  storm  Watrek>s,  or  Daendels'  brigade,  still 
farther  towards  the  Scheldt,  could  reach  his  rear.  The  resistance 
of  the  Austrians  gave  breathing  space  to  the  English,  who  held 
on  to  their  positions  till  about  11.30,  attacked  again  and  again 
by  Bonnaud,  and  then,  not  without  confusion,  retired  to  join 
Otto  at  Leers. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  two  sorely  tried  columns  and  the 
8u^>ension  of  Clcrfayt's  attack  between  Lincelles  and  Roncq, 
the  battle  of  Tourcoing  ended.  It  was  a  victory  of  which  the 
young  French  generals  had  reason  to  be  proud.  The  main 
attack  was  vigorously  conducted,  and  the  two-to-one  numerical 
superiority  which  the  French  possessed  at  the  decisive  point 
is  the  best  testimony  at  once  to  Souham's  generalship  and  to 
Vandamme's  bravery.  As  for  the  Allies,  those  of  them  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  at  all,  generals  and  soldiers,  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  but  the  inaction  of  two-thirds  of  Coburg's  army  was 
the  bankruptcy  declaration  of  the  old  strategical  system.  The 
Allies  lost,  on  this  day,  about  4000  killed  and  wounded  and  1500 
prisoners  besides  60  g^uns.  The  French  loss,  which  was  probably 
heavier,  b  not  known.  The  duke  of  York  defeated,  Souham 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  Clerfa3rt,  against  whom  he  directed 
all  the  forces  he  could  gather  after  a  day's  "  hordc-tacrics."  The 
Austrian  commander,  however,  wfthdrew  over  the  river  un- 
harmed. On  the  19th  he  was  at  Rousselacr  and  Ingelminster,  9 
or  10  m.  north  of  Courtrai,  while  Coburg's  forces  assembled  and 
encamped  in  a  strong  position  some  3  m.  west  and  north-west  of 
Toumai,  the  Hanoverians  remaining  out  in  advance  of  the  right 
on  the  Espierrc. 

Souham's  victory,  thanks  to  his  geographical  position,  had 
merely  given  him  air.  The  Alh'es,  except  for  the  loss  of  some 
SSOo  men,  were  in  no  way  worse  off.  The  plan  had  failed,  but 
the  army  as  a  whole  had  not  been  defeated,  while  the  troops  of 
the  duke  of  York  and  Otto  were  far  too  well  disciplined  not  to 
take  their  defeat  as  "  all  in  the  day's  work."  Souham  was  still 
on  the  Lys  and  midway  between  the  two  allied  masses,  able  to 
strike  each  in  turn  or  liable  to  be  crushed  between  them  in  pro- 
portion as  tbe  opposing  generals  calculated  time,  space  and 
endurance  accurately  Souham,  therefore,  as  early  as  the  19th, 
had  decided  that  until  Clerfayt  had  been  pushed  back  to  his 
old  positions  near  Thielt  he  could  not  dead  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Toumai,  and  he  had  left  Bonnaud 
to  bold  the  latter  while  he  concentrated  most  of  his  iorqes 


towards  Courtrai.  This  move  had  the  desired  effea,  for  Clerfayt 
retired  without  a  contest,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  Souham  issued 
his  orders  for  an  advance  on  Coburgfs  army,  which,  as  he  knew, 
had  meantime  been  reinforced.  Vandamme  alone  was  left  to 
face  Clerfayt,  and  this  time  with  outposts  far  out,  at  Ingelminster 
and  Roosebeke,  so  as  to  ensure  hb  chief,  not  a  few  hours',  but 
two  or  three  days'  freedom  from  interference. 

Pichegru  now  xetinmed  and  took  up  the  sppreme  command, 
Souham  remaining  in  charge  of  his  own  and  Moreau's  divi^DS. 
On  the  extreme  right,  from  Pont-i-Tressin,  only  ^^ 
demonstrations  were  to  be  made;  the  centre,  between  rmntl 
Baisieuz  and  Estaimbourg,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
holding  attack  of  Bonnaud's  command,  while  Souham,  in  con> 
siderably  greater  density,  delivered  the  decisive  attack  on  the 
allied  right  by  St  Leger  and  Warcoing.  At  Helcfain  a  brigade  was 
to  guard  the  outer  flaidc  of  the  assaflants  against  a  movement  by 
the  Hanoverians  and  to  keep  open  communication  with  Courtru 
in  case  of  attack  from  the  direction  of  Oudenarde.  The  details  of 
the  allied  position  were  insufficiently  known  owing  to  the  mult!« 
plidty  of  their  advanced  posts  and  the  intricate  and  densdy  culti- 
vated nature  of  the  ground.  The  battle  of  Toumai  opened  in 
the  eariy  rooming  of  the  asnd  and  was  long  and  desperately 
contested.  The  demonstration  on  the  French  extreme  right 
was  soon  recognized  by  the  defenders  to  be  negligible,  and  the 
allied  left  wing  thereupon  closed  on  the  centre.  There  Bonnaud 
attacked  with  vigour,  forcing  back  the  various  advanced  posts, 
cspedally  on  the  left,  where  be  dislodged  the  Allies  from  Nechin. 
The  defenders  of  Templeuve  then  feU  back,  and  the  attacking 
swarms — a  dissolved  line  of  battle — fringed  the  brook  beyond 
Templeuve,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  Allies'  main 
position,  and  even  for  a  moment  seized  Blandain.  Meanwhile 
the  French  at  Nechin,  in  concert  with  the  main  attack,  pressed 
on  towards  Ramegnies. 

Macdonald's  and  other  brigades  had  forced  (he  Espierre 
rivulet  and  driven  von  dem  Bussche's  Hanoverians  partly  over 
the  Scheldt  (they  had  a  pontoon  bridge),  partly  southward. 
The  main  front  of  the  Allies  was  defined  by  the  brook  that  flows 
between  Templeuve  and  Blandain,  thoi  between  Ramegnies 
and  Pont-i-Cbin  and  empties  into  the  Scheldt  near  the  last-named 
hamlet.  On  this  front  till  close  on  nightfall  a  fierce  battle  raged. 
Pichegm's  main  attack  was  still  by  his  left,  and  Pont-i-Chin  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  French,  Austrians,  British  and  Hanoverians 
in  turn.  Between  Blandain  and  Pont-i-Chin  Bonnaud's  troops 
more  than  once  entered  the  Hne  of  defence.  But  the  attack  was 
definitively  broken  off  at  nightfall  and  the  Republicans  withdrew 
slowly  towards  Lannoy  and  Leers.  They  had  for  the  first  time 
in  a  fiercely  contested  "  soldier's  battle  "  measured  their  strength, 
regiment  for  regiment,  against  the  Allies,  and  failed,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  margin  that  henceforward  the  Army  of  the  North 
realized  its  own  strength  and  solidity.  The  Army  of  the  Rcvolu- 
don,  already  superior  in  numbers  and  imibued  with  the  decision- 
compelling  spirit,  had  at  last  achieved  self-confidence. 

But  the  actual  decision  was  destined  by  a  curious  process  of 
evolution  to  be  given  by  Jourdan's  far-distant  Army  of  the 
Moselle,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

The  Army  of  the  Moselle  had  been  ordered  toassemble  2,  striking 
force  on  its  left  wing,  without  prejudicing  the  rest  of  its  cordon 
in  Lorraine,  and  with  this  striking  force  to  operate  towards 
Li£ge  and  Namur.  Its  first  movement  on  Arlon,  in  April,  was 
repulsed  by  a  small  Austrian  corps  under  Beaulieu  that  guarded 
this  region.  But  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  advance  was 
resumed  though  the  troops  were  ill-eqiupped  and  ill-fed,  and 
requisitions  had.  reduced  the  civil  population  to  semi-starvation 
and  sullen  hostility.  We  quote  Jourdan's  instructions  to  his 
advanced  guard,  not  merely  as  evidence  of  the  trivial  purpose 
of  the  march  as  originally  planned,  but  still  more  as  an  illustration 
of  the  driving  power  that  made  the  troops  march  at  all,  and  of 
the  new  method  of  marching  and  subsisting  them. 

Its  commander  was  "  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  communications  between  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  and  was 
therefore  to  throw  out  strong  bodies  against  the  enemy  daily  and 
at  different  points,  to  parry  the  enemy's  movements  by  rapid 
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marches,  to  prevent  any  tnuufer  of  troops  to  Bdgium,  and  lastly 
to  seek  an  occasion  for  giving  battle,  for  cutting  off  his  convoys 
and  for  seizing  his  magazines."  So  much  for  the 
]jjjjjj^  purpose.  The  method  of  achieving  it  is  defined  as 
00  f^Mjfgm^  follows.  "  General  Hatry ,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  these  instructions,  will  have  with  him  the  mimmum 
of  wagons.  He  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  send  back  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  it;  he  will  mnimain  his  commimica- 
tions  with  Longwy,  report  every  movement  to  me,  and  when 
necessary  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  minister 
of  war,  maintain  order  and  discipline*  and  firmly  oppose  evety 
sort  of  pillage."  How  the  last  of  these  instructions  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  rest,  Hatry  was  not  informed.  In  fact,  it 
was  ignored.  "  I  am  far  from  believing,"  wrote  the  representa- 
tive on  mission  Gillet,  **  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  philanthropy  with  which  we  began  the  war." 

At  the  moment  when,  on  these  terms,  Jourdan's  advance  was 
resumed,  the  general  situation  east  of  the  Scheldt  was  as  follows; 
The  Allies'  centre  under  Coburg  had  captured  Landredes,  and 
now  (May  4)  lay  around  that  i^e,  about  65,000  strong,  while 
theleft  under  Kaunitz  (27,000)  was  somewhat  north  of  Maubeuge, 
with  detachments  south  of  the  Sambre  as  far  as  the  Meuse. 
Beyond  these  again  were  the  detachment  of  Beaulieu  (8000) 
near  Arlon,  and  another,  9000  strong,  around  Trier.  On  the  side 
of  the  French,  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  (41,000  effeaives)  was 
in  cordon  between  Saargemiind  and  Longwy,  the  Army  of  the 
Ardennes  (22,000)  between  Beaumont  and  Civet;  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  the  right  wing  (38,000)  in  the  area  Beaumont — 
Maubeuge  and  the  centre  (24,000)  about  Guise.  In  the  aggregate 
the  allied  field  armies  numbered  139,000  men,  those  of  the 
French  203,000.  Tactically  the  disproportion  was  sufiident  to 
give  the  latter  the  victory,  if,  strategically,  it  could  be  made 
effeaive  at  a  given  time  and  place.  B  ut  the  French  had  mobility 
as  a  remedy  for  ovcr-extcnsion,  and  though  their  dose  massing 
on  the  extreme  flanks  left  no  more  than  equal  forces  opposite 
Coburg  in  the  centre,  the  latter  fdt  unable  dther  to  go  forward 
or  to  dose  to  one  flank  when  on  his  right  the  storm  was  brewing 
at  Menin  and  Toumai,  and  on  his  left  Kauniu  reported  the 
gathering  of  important  masses  of  the  French  around  Beaumont. 

Thus  the  initiative  passed  over  to  the  French,  but  they  missed 
their  opportunity,  as  Coburg  had  missed  his  in  1 793.  Pichegru's 
right  was  ordered  to  march  on  Mons,  and  his  left  to  master  ihe 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  so  as  to  reduce  the  Allies  to  wagon- 
drawn  supplies — the  latter  an  objective  dear  to  the  i8ih-century 
general;  while  Jourdan's  task,  as  we  know,  was  to  conquer  the 
Li^ge  or  Namur  country  without  unduly  stripping  the  cordon  on 
the  Saar  and  the  Moselle.  Jourdan's  orders  and  original  purpose 
were  to  get  Beaulieu  out  of  his  way  by  the  usual  strategical 
tricks,  and.to  march  through  the  Ardennes  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
living  on  what  supplies  he  could  pick  up  from  the  enemy  or  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  had  scarcely  started  when  Beaulieu  made 
his  existence  felt  by  attacking  a  French  post  at  Bouillon.  There- 
upon Jourdan  made  the  active  enemy,  instead  of  Namur,  his 
first  object 

The  movement  of  the  operative  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Moselle  began  on  the  21st  of  May  from  Longwy  through  Arlon 
towards  Neufch&tcau.  Irregular  fighting,  sometimes  with  the 
Austrians,  sometimes  with  the  bitterly  hostile  inhabitants, 
marked  its  progress.  Beaulieu  was  nowhere  forced  into  a  battle. 
But  fortune  was  on  Jourdan's  side.  The  Austrians  were  a  de- 
tachment of  Coburg's  army,  not  an  independent  force,  and  when 
threatened  they  retired  towards  Ciney,  drawing  Jourdan  after 
them  in  the  very  direction  in  which  he  desired  to  go.  On  the 
28th  the  French,  after  a  vain  detour  made  in  the  hope  of  fordng 
Beaulieu  to  fight — "les  esdaves  n'osent  pas  se  mesurcr  avcc 
des  hommes  libres,"  wrote  Jourdan  in  disgust, — reached  Ciney, 
and  there  heard  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  a  strongly 
entrenched  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  near  Namur. 
Jourdan  was  preparing  to  attack  them  there,  when  considerations 
of  quite  another  kind  intenrened  to  change  his  direction,  and 
thereby  to  produce  the  drama  of  Charleroi  and  Fleurus— which 


military  historians  have  asserted  to  be  the  foreseen  result  of  the 
initial  plan. 

The  method  of "  living  on  the  country  "  had  failed  lamentably 
in  the  Ardennes,  and  Jourdan,  though  he  had  spoken  of  changing 
his  line  of  supply  from  Arlon  to  Carignan,  then  to  M^^res  and 
so  on  as  his  march  progressed,  was  still  actually  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  convoys  that  arrived  intermittently  from  his 
original  base.  When  he  sought  to  take  what  he  needed  from  the 
towns  on  the  Meuse,  he  infringed  on  the  pres^ves  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ardennes.^  The  advance,  therefore,  came  for  the  moment 
to  a  standstill,  while  Beaulieu,  solidtous  for  the  safety  of  Charleroi 
— in  which  fortress  he  had  a  magazine — called  up  the  outlying 
troops  left  behind  on  the  Moselle  to  rejpin  him  by  way  of  Bastogne. 
At  the  same  moment  (29th)  Jourdan  received  new  orders  from 
Paris — (a)  to  take  Dinant  and  Charleroi  and  to  dear  the  country 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre,  and  {b)  to  attack  Namur, 
either  by  assault  or  by  regular  siege  In  the  latter  case  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  were  to  form  a  covering  army  beyond  the  place, 
to  demonstrate  towards  Nivellos,  Lou  vain  and  Li£ge,  and  to 
serve  at  need  as  a  support  to  the  right  flank  of  the  Ardennes 
Army  From  these  orders  and  from  the  action  of  the  enemy 
the  campaign  at  last  took  a  defimte  shape. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  passed  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  it  was  greeted  by  the  distant  roar  of  guns  towards 
Charleroi  and  by  news  that  the  Army  of  the  Ardennes,  ckMtnl. 
which  had  already  awice  been  defeated  by  Kaunitz, 
was  for  the  third  time  deeply  and  unsuccessfully  engaged  beyond 
the  Sambre.  The  resumption  of  the  march  again  complicated 
the  supply  question,  and  it  was  only  slowly  that  the  army 
advanced  towards  Charleroi,  sweeping  the  country  before  it 
and  extending  its  right  towards  NamuL  But  ait  last  on  the  yd 
of  June  the  concentrati<Hi  of  parts  of  three  armies  on  the  Sambre 
was  effected.  Jourdan  took  command  of  the  united  force  (Army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse)  with  a  strong  hand,  the  40,000  new- 
comers inspired  fresh  courage  in  the  beaten  Ardennes  troops,  and 
in  the  sudden  dominating  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  pillaging 
and  straggling  almost  ceased.  Troops  that  had  secured  bread 
shared  it  with  less  fortunate  comrades,  «^d  even  the  Li^oia 
peasantry  made  free  gifts  of  supplies.  "  We  must  bdieve,"  says 
the  French  general  staff  of  to-day,  "  that  the  idea  symbolized 
by  the  Tricolour,  around  which  marched  ever  these  sansculottes, 
shoeless  and  hungry,  unchained  a  mysterious  force  that  preceded 
our  columns  and  aided  the  achievement  of  military  success." 

Friction,  however,  arose  between  Jourdan  and  the  generals 
of  the  Ardennes  Army,  to  whom  the  representatives  thought 
it  well  to  give  a  separate  mission.  This  detachment  of  18,000 
men  was  followed  by  another,  of  16,000,  to  keep  touch  with 
Maubeuge.  Deducting  another  6000  for  the  siege  of  Charleroi, 
when  this  should  be  made,  the  covering  army  destined  to  fight 
the  Imperialists  dwindled  to  55,000  out  of  96,000  efifectives. 
Even  now,  we  see,  the  objective  was  not  primarily  the  enemy's 
army.  The  Republican  leaders  desired  to  strike  out  beyond 
the  Sambre,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  capture  Charleroi.  They 
would  not,  however,  risk  the  loss  of  thdr  connexion  with  Maubeuge 
before  attaining  the  new  foothold. 

Meanwhile,  Tourcoing  and  Toumai  had  at  lasf  convinced 
Coburg  that  Pichegru  was  his  most  threatening  opponent,  and 
he  had  therefore,  though  with  many  misgivings,  dedded  to 
move  towards  his  right,  leaving  the  prince  of  Orange  with  not 
more  than  45,000  men  on  the  side  of  Maubeuge-CharIcrOi» 
Namur. 

Jourdan  crossed  the  Sambre  on  the  12th  of  June,  practically 
unopposed.  Charleroi  was  rapidly  invested  and  the  tovering 
army  extended  in  a  semidrcular  position.  For  the  fourth 
time  the  Allies  counter-attacked  successfully,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  the  French  had  to  abandon  their  positions  and  their 
^ege  works  and  to  rccross  the  Sambre  (June  16).  But  the  army 
was  not  beaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  desirous  of  having 
its  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  ill-fortune,  due,  the  soldiers  said,  to 

*  Eadi  of  the  fifteen  armies  on  foot  had  been  allotted  certain 
departments  as  supply  areas,  Jourdan's  being  of  course  far  away  io 
Lorraine. 
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the  fog  and  to  the  want  oi  ommuiutioiL  The  fierce  threats  of 
St  Just  (who  had  jomed  the  army)  to  /aire  kmber  Jet  tttes 
If  more  energy  were  not  shown  were  taDOecessaryi  and  within 
two  days  the  army  was  advancing  tgain.  On  the  iSth  Jourdan's 
columns  recrossed  the  river  and  extended  around  Charleroi 
in  the  same  positions  as  before.  This  time,  having  in  view  the 
weariness  of  his  troops  and  their  heavy  losses  on  the  i6th,  the 
prince  of  Orange  allowed  the  siege  to  proceed.  His  reasons  for 
so  uoing  furnish  an  eicellent  illustratioQ  of  the  different  ideas 
and  capacities  of  a  professional  army  and  a  "  nation  in  arms." 
"  The  Imperial  troops,"  wrote  Geneial  Alvintzi,  "  are  ymry 
fatigued.  We  have  fought  nine  times  sbce  the  loth  of  May, 
we  have  bivouacked  constantly,  and  made  forced  march<^« 
Further,  we  are  short  of  officecs."  All  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out,  ai^lied  equally  to  the  French. 

Charleroi,  garrisoned  by  less  tlian  3000  men,  was  intimidated 
bio  surrender  (35th)  when  the  third  parallel  was  barely  esub- 
lished.  Thus  the  object  of  the  first  operations  was  achieved. 
As  to  the  next  neither  Jourdan  nor  the  representatives  seem  to 
have  had  anything  further  in  view  than  the  capture  of  more 
fortresses.  But  within  -twenty-four  hours  events  had  decided 
for  them. 

Coburg  had  quickly  abandoned  his  intention  of  closing  on 
his  right  wing,  and  (after  the  usual  difficulties  with  his  Allies 
on  that  ade)  had  withdrawn  ia,ooo  Austrians  from  (he  centre 
of  his  cordon  opposite  Pichegru,  and  made  forced  marches  to 
join  the  prince  of  Orange.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  had  collected 
Sifioo  men  at  various  points  round  Charleroi,  and  on  the  asth 
he  s<^t  out  to  relieve  the  little  fortress.  But  he  was  In  complete 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  CharleroL  Signal  guns  were 
fired,  but  the  woods  drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  siege  batteries, 
and  at  last  a  party  under  Lieutenant  Radetaky  made  its  way 
through  the  covering  army  and  disa>verDd  that  the  place  had 
fallen.  The  party  was  destroyed  on  its  return,  but  Radetzky 
was  reserved  for  greater  things.  He  managed*  though  twice 
wounded,  to  rejoin  Coburg  with  his  bad  news  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  of  Fleurusi 

On  the  26th  Jourdan's  army  (now  some  73/xx>  strong)  was  still 
posted  in  a  semicircle  of  entrenched  posts,  20  m.  in  extent, 
lound  the  captiired  town,  pending  the  removal  of  the  now  un« 
necessary  pontoon  bridge  at  Marchiennes  and  the  'selection,  of 
a  shorter  Ibe  of  defence. 

Coburg  was  still  more  widely  extended.  Inferior  in  niunbecs 
as  he  was,  he  proposed  to  attack  on  an  equal  front,  and  thus  gave 
_  hiinself ,  for  the  attack  of  an  entrenched  position, 

**■"*•  an  ordo-  of 'battle  of  three  men  to  every  two  yards  of 
front,  all  reserves  included.  The  Allies  were  to  attack  in  five 
columns,  the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  west  and  north-west 
towards  Trszegnies  and  M<»iceau  wood,  Quasdanovich  from  the 
north  <«  Goodies,  Kaunits  from  the  north-east,  the  archduke 
ClMrles  from  the  east  through  Ftenms,  and  finally  Beaulieu 
towards  Lambusart.  The  scheme  was  worked  out  in  such  minute 
detail  and  with  so  entire  a  disregard  of  the  chance  of  unforeseen 
fain4yi%t^  that  once  he  had  given  the  executive  command  to  move, 
the  Austrian  general  could  do  no  more.  If  every  detail  woriced 
oat  as  planned,  victoiy  would  be  his;  if  accidents  happened 
be  could  do  iu>thing  to  redress  them,  and  onlcas  these  r^ted 
themselves  (which  was  Improbable  in  the  case  of  the  stiffly 
organised  old  axmies)  he  coukl  only  send  roond  the  Older  to  break 

<rf[  the  action  and  ietieat« 

In  these  circumstances  the  battle  of  Fleams  is  the  sum  lathet 
than  the  product  of  the  various  fights  that  took  place  between 
each  allied  column  and  the  French  division  that  it  met.  The 
prince  of  Orange  aUacked  at  easiest  dawn  and  gradually  drove 
in  the  French  left  wing  to  CourceUes,  Roux  and  Marchiennes, 
but  somewhat  alter  noon  the  French,  under  the  direction  for  the 
most  part  of  £Ub«r,  began  a  series  of  coontecstrokes  which 
Kcovered  tbe  ket  ground,  and  about  5,  without  waiting  for 
Cobofg's  instractkons,  the  prince  retired  north-westward  off 
the  battlefield.  The  French  centre  division,  onder  Morlot,  made 
m  gradual  fighting  retreat  on  Gosselies,  followed  up  by  the 
QtMsdanovich  column  and  part  of  Kaonita's  force..:^  No  serious 


impression  was  made  on  the  defenders,  chieity  because  the  brook 
west  of  Mcllet  was  a  serious  obslaclc  to  the  rigid  order  of  the 
Allies  and  had  to  be  bridged  before  their  guns  could  be  got  over.  ^ 
Kaunilz's  column  and  Championnct's  division  met  on  the  battle-' 
field  of  1600.  The  French  were  gradually  driven  in  from  the 
outlying  villages  to  their  main  position  between  Heppignies  and 
Wongciiies.  Here  the  Allies,  well  led  and  taking  every  advantage 
of  ground  and  mcMneniary  chances,  had  the  best  of  it.  They 
pressed  the  French  hard,  necessitated  the  intervention  of  such 
small  rcscr\'es  as  Jourdan  had  available,  and  only  gave  way  to  the 
defenders'  counterstroke  at  the  nwmcnt  they  received  Coburg's 
orders  for  a  general  retreat. 

On  the  allied  left  wing  the  figliiing  was  closer  and  more  severe 
than  at  any  point.  Beaulieu  on  the  extreme  left  advanced  upon 
Vclaine  and  the  French  positions  in  the  woods  to  the  south  in 
several  small  groups  of  all  arms.  Here  were  the  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ardeimes,  markedly  inferior  in  discipline  and 
endurance  to  the  rest,  and  only  too  mindful  of  their  four  previous 
reverses.  For  six  hours,  more  or  less,  they  resisted  the  oncoming 
Allies,  but  then,  in  ^ite  of  the  example  and  the  despairing 
appeals  of  their  young  general  Marceau,  they  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  Beaulieu  free  to  combine  with  the  archduke  Charles, 
who  carried  Fleurus  after  obstinate  fighting,  and  then  pressed  on 
towards  Campinaire.  Beaulieu  took  command  of  all  the  allied 
forces  on  this  side  about  noon,  and  from  then  to  5  p.il  launched 
a  series  of  terrible  attacks  on  the  French  (Lcfebvre's  division, 
part  of  the  general  reserve,  and  the  remnant  of  Marceau's  troops) 
above  Campinaire  and  Lambuaart.  The  disciplined  resolution 
of  the  imperial  battalions,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
Revolutionaries,  were  each  at  their  height.  The  Austrians  came 
on  time  after  time  over  ground  that  was  practically  destitute  of 
cover.  Villages,  farms  and  fields  of  com  caugh  t  fire.  The  French 
grew  more  and  more  excited — "  No  retreat  to-day! "  they  called 
out  to  their  leaders,  and  finally,  clamouring  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  they  had  their  wish.  Lefebvre  seized  the  psychological 
moment  when  the  fourth  attack  of  the  Allies  bad  failed,  ind 
(though  he  did  not  know  it)  the  order  to  retreat  had  come  from 
Coburg.  The  losses  <^  the  unit  that  delivered  it  were  small, 
for  the  charge  exactly  req)onded  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
moment,  but  the  prc^wrtion  of  killed  to  wounded  (55  to  81)  is 
good  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  momentary  conflict. 

So  ended  the  battle.  Coburg  had  by  now  learned  definitely 
that  Charleroi  had  surrendered,  and  while  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  still  doubtful — ^for  though  the  prince  of  Orange  was  beaten, 
Beaulieu  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success — ^he  gave  (towards  3  p.m.) 
the  order  for  a  general  retreat.  This  was  delivered  to  the  various 
commanders  between  4  and  5,  and  these,  having  their  men  in 
hand  even  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  were  able  to  break  off 
the  battle  without  undu6  confusion.  The  French  were  far  too 
exhausted  to  pursue  them  (they  had  lost  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  Allies),  and  their  leader  had  practically  no  formed  body 
at  hand  to  follow  up  the  victory,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
diaseminatlon  of  the  army. 

Tourcoing,  Toumay  and  Fleurus  represent  the  maximum  result 
achievable  under  the  earlier  Revolutionary  svstem  of  making  war. 
and  show  the  men  and  the  leaders  at  the  highest  pcunt  of  combined 
stead^cfls  and  enthusiasm  they  ever  reached — that  is,  as  a  *'  Sans- 
cnlocte  "  army.  Fleurus  was  also  the  last  areat  victory  of  the 
French,  in  point  of  time,  prior  to  the  advent  01  Napoleon,  and  may 
tberefore  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  general  conditions  a 
warfare  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  its  development.  ^ 

The  sequel  of  tMse  battles  can  be  tola  in  a  few  words.  The  Austrian 
government  had,  it  is  said,  long  ago  decided  to  evacuate  the  Nether- 
buxb,  and  Coburg  retired  over  the  Meuse,  practically  unpursued, 
while  the  duke  o*  York's  forces  fdl  back  m  good  order,  though 
pursued  by  Pichegru  through  Flanders  The  tnjliah  contingent 
embarked  for  home,  the  rest  retired  through  Holland  mto  Hanoverian 
territory,  leaving  the  Dutch  troops  to  surrender  to  the  victors.  The 
last  phase  of  the  pureuit  reflected  great  glory  on  Prchegni.  for  it 
was  conducted  ia  midwinter  through  a  country  bare  of  supplies  and 
densely  intersected  with  dykes  and  meres.  The  crowning;  incident 
was  the  dramatic  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  frozen  in  at  the  Texcl, 
by  a  handful  Of  hussars  who  rode  over  the  ice  and  browbeat  the  crews 
of  the  well-armed  battleships  into  surrender.  It  was  many  y^rs 
before  a  prince  of  Orange  ruled  again  in  the  United  prownces,  while 
the  Austriai^  whitecoats  never  ai^n  mounted  guard  in  Brussels. 
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commanded  by  the  archduke  ChaikAj 
who,  after  all  detachments  had  been  made,  disposed  of  aoEDe 
5&.000  men-  At  £nL  he  employed  the  bulk  of  (his  fort«  agaiiiM 
Jourdan,  but  on  hearing  of  Uoieau's  progress  he  returned  to 
the  Neekar  counlty  with  »,aac  men.  leaving  Feldieugmeister 
V.  WarteDaM>en  wilfa  3O.000  (o  obseTve  Jourdan.  In  later 
years  he  admrtled  himself  that  his  own  force  was  far  too  small 
deal  with  Moreau,  who,  he  probably  Itaought,  wculd  relln 

he  two  French  generals  were  aiming  M  aoiHlbing 
more  (nan  aiietiute  raids  and  feints.     Camot  had  set  befon 
(hem  the  Ideal  of  a  dednve  ba[tle  ai  ihe  great  object. 
Jourdan  was  inilructed,  if  the  archduke  turned  on  »* 
Moreau,  to  fdiow  him  op  with  all  apeed  and  lo  bring  yi, 

advancing.  The  Iwo  armiea,  Moreau's  and  (he  archduke's,  met 
in  a  straggfing  and  indecisive  baKle  al  Malsch  on  the  gth  of 
July,  and  soon  allerwardi  Charlei  learned  that  Jourdan  had 
recrossed  the  Rhine  and  wai  driving  Wailensleben  before  bfm. 
He  IbcKupon  retired  both  armies  from  (be  Rhine  valley  into  the 
interior,  hoping  that  at  least  Ibe  French  would  delacli  laig* 
forces  10  besiege  the  river  forlresie*.  Disappointed  of  litis,  and 
compelled  to  face  a  very  graw  aituation,  be  Tewwted  lo  an 
expedient  which  may  be  described  In  hia  own  words:  "to 
retire  bo(h  armies  irep  by  step  without  commitling  htaaaeU 
to  a  baide,  and  to  seiie  (be  6nt  opportunity  10  unite  them  m 
OS  to  throw  himself  with  superior  or  at  leasl  equal  stmgth  on 
one  of  the  two  hostile  encmia."  This  i>  the  ever-recurring  Ida 
o( "  Interior  lines."  It  was  not  new,  for  Frederick  the  Gteat  lad 
used  similar  means  In  sitnllai  drcunutancea,  as  had  Souham 
at  Tourcoing  and  even  Daropierre  at  Valendenna.  N<»  was  ft 
diScrenliated,  u  were  Napoleon's  opcntions  in  this  same  year, 
by  the  de]lberii(e  use  of  1  small  containing  fores  at  one  point 
to  obtain  rclillve  aupertority  at  anotber,  A  general  of  the  ilUl 
century  did  nol  believe  in  the  effioey  of  superior  m 
not  Frederick  the  Great  disproved  it?— a«l  f«Um 

largels,  Ibe  efficacy  of  the  blow  Id  eidi  ease  being 
chiefly  on  his  own  personal  quallliea  and  aklD  as  a  gensrai  oa 
(be  fieid  of  battle.'  In  (be  present  case  the  point  to  be  observed 
is  not  the  rxpedien(,  which  was  dictated  by  the  csmtmaUDices, 
bnl  the  courage  of  (be  young  general,  who,  unlike  Walttn*' 
Icbcn  and  (he  rei(  of  Ids  generals,  unlike,  too,  lioraau  tai 
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Jouidan  themselves,  surmounted  difficultks  instead  (A  lamenting 
th^m. 

On  tlie  other  side,  Camot,  of  course,  foresaw  this  possibility. 
He  warned  the  generab  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to  *'  use  his 
forces  sometimes  against  one,  sometimes  against  the  other,  as 
he  did  in  the  last  campaign,''  and  ordered  them  to  go  forward 
respectively  into  Franconia  and  into  the  country  of  the  upper 
Neckar,  with  a  view  to  seeking  out  and  defeating  the  enemy's 
army.  But  the  plan  of  operations  soon  grew  bolder.  Jourdan 
was  informed  on  the  21st  of  July  that  if  he  reached  the  Regnitz 
without  meeting  the  enemy,  or  if  his  arrival  there  forced  the 
latter  to  retire  rapidly  to  the  Danube,  he  was  not  to  hesitate  to 
advance  to  Ratisbon  and  even  to  Passau  if  the  disorganization 
of  the  enemy  admitted  it,  but  in  these  contingencies  he  was  to 
detach  a  force  into  Bohemia  to  levy  contributions.  **  We  pre- 
sume that  the  enemy  is  too  weak  to  offer  a  successful  resistance 
and  will  have  united  his  forces  on  the  Danube;  we  hope  that 
our  two  armies  will  act  in  unison  to  rout  him  completely.  £acK 
h,  in  any  case,  strong  enough  to  attadt  by  itself,  and  nothing 
is  90  pemkious  at  slowness  in  war.''  Evidently  the  fear  that 
the  two  Austrian  armies  would  unite  against  one  of  their  as- 
sailants had  now  given  place  to  something  like  disdain. 

This  was  due  in  all  prob^>ility  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
Moreau  was  driving  the  archduke  before  him.  After  a  brief 
stand  on  the  Neckar  at  Cannstadt,  the  Austrians,  only  25,000 
strong,  fell  back  to  the  Rauhe  Alb»  where  they  halted  again, 
to  cover  their  magazines  at  Ulm  and  GOnzburg,  towards  the  end 
of  Jidy.  Wartensleben  was  similarly  falling  back  before  Jourdan, 
thou|^  the  latter,  starting  considerably  later  than  Moreau,  had 
not  advanced  so  Car.  The  details  of  the  successive  positions 
occupied  by  Wartensleben  need  not  be  stated;  all  that  concerns 
the  general  development  of  the  campaign  is  the  fact  that  the 
hitherto  independent  leader  of  the  "Lower  Rhine  Army" 
resented  the  loss  of  his  freedom  of  action,  and  besides  lamenta- 
tions opposed  a  dull  passive  resistance  to  all  but  the  most  formal 
orders  of  the  prince.  Many  weeks  passed  before  this  was  over- 
come sufficiently  for  his  leader  even  to  arrange  for  the  contem- 
plated combination,  and  in  these  weeks  the  archduke  was  being 
driven  back  day  by  day,  aifd  the  German  principalities  were 
falling  away  one  by  <Hie  as  the  French  advanced  and  preached 
the  revolutionary  formula.  In  such  circumstances  as  these  — 
the  general  facts,  if  not  the  causes,  were  [Mitent  enough — it  was 
natural  that  the  oonficknt  Paris  strategists  should  think  chiefly 
of  the  profits  of  their  enterprise  and  ignore  the  fears  of  the  generals 
at  the  front.  But  the  latter  were  justified  in  one  important 
respect;  their  operating  armies  had  seriously  diminished  in 
numbers,  Jourdan  di^>osing  of  not  more  than  4S)000  and  Moreau 
of  about  50,000.  The  archduke  had  now,  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  a  few  detachments  from  the  Black  Forest  and  elsewhere,  about 
34,000  men,  Wartensleben  almost  eiactly  the  same,  and  the 
former,  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  fully  explained 
but  has  its  justification  in  psychological  factors,  suddenly  turned 
and  fought  a  long,  aevere  and  straggling  battle  above 
Neresheim  (August  tx).  This  did  not,  however,  give 
him  much  respite,  and  on  the  i2tfa  and  Z3th  he  retired  over  the 
Danube.  At  this  date  Wartensleben  was  about  Amberg,  almost 
as  far  away  from  the  other  army  as  he  had  been  on  the  Rhine, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  retreating  round  instead  qf  through  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth,  which  was  a  Prussian  possession  and 
oouid  therefore  make  its  neutrality  respected. 

Hitherto  Charles  bad  intended  to.  unite  his  armies  on  the 
Danube  against  Moreau.  His  later  choice  of  Jourdan's  army  as 
the  objective  of  his  combination  grew  out  of  circumstances  and 
in  particular  out  of  the  brilliant  leconnaissance  work  of  a  cavalry 
brigadier  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Army,  Nauendorff.  This  general's 
reports — he  was  working  in  the  country  south  and  south-cast 
of  NOmberg,  Wartensleben  being  at  Amberg — indicated  first  an 
advance  of  Jourdan's  army  from  Forchhcim  through  Ndmbcrg 
to  the  south,  and  induced  the  archduke,  on  the  12th,  to  begin  a 
concentration  of  ^  own  army  towards  Ingolstadt.  This  was  a 
purely  defensive  measure,  but  Nauendorff  reported  on  the  13th 
and  14th  that  the  main  columns  of  the  French  were  swii^ging 


away  to  the  east  against  Wartensleben's  front  and  inner  flank, 
and  on  the  14th  he  boldly  suggested  the  idea  that  decided  the 
campaign.  "  If  your  Royal  Highness  will  or  can  advance  1 2,000 
men  against  Jourdan's  rear,  he  is  lost.  We  could  not  have  a 
better  opportum'ty."  When  this  message  arrived  at  head- 
quarters the  archduke  had  already  issued  orders  to  the  same 
tiffect.  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Count  Latour,  with  30,000 
men,  was  to  keep  Moreau  occupied — another  expedient  of  the 
moment,  due  to  the  very  close  pressure  of  Moreau 's  advance, 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  put  him  out  of  action  at 
Neresheim.  The  small  remainder  of  the  army,  with  a  few 
detachments  gathered  em  route,  in  all  about  27,000  men,  began 
to  recrosB  the  Danube  on  the  X4th,  aqd  slowly  advanced  north 
on  a  broad  front,  its  leader  being  now  sure  that  at  some  point 
on  his  line  he  would  encounter  the  French,  whether  they  were 
heading  for  Ratisbon  or  Amberg.  Meanwhile,  the  Directory  had, 
still  acting  on  the  theory  of  the  archduke's  weakness,  ordered 
Moreau  to  combine  the  operations  with  those  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italian  llrol,  and  Jourdan  to  turn  both  flanks  of  his  immediate 
opponent,  and  thus  to  prevent  his  joining  the  archduke,  as  well 
as  his  retreat  into  Bohemia.  And  curiously  enough  it  was  (his 
latter,  and  not  Moreau's  move,  which  suggested  to  the  archduke 
that  his  chance  had  come.  The  chance  was,  in  fact,  one  dear  to 
the  1 8th  century  general,  catching  his  opponent  in  the  act  of 
executing  a  manoeuvre.  So  far  from  "  exterior  lines  "  being 
fatal  to  Jourdan,  it  was  not  until  the  iPrench  general  began  to 
operate  against  Wartenskben's  iiuter  flank  that  the  archduke's 
opportunity  came. 

The  decisive  events  of  the  cami)aign  can  be  described  very 
briefly,  the  ideas  that  directed  them  having  been  made  dear. 

The  long  thin  line  of  the  archduke  wrapped  itself  round       

Jourdan's  right  flank  near  Amberg,  while  Wartensleben  ^jjj*'' 
fought  him  in  front.  The  battle  (August  24)  was  a  wSntnrg. 
series  of  engagements  between  the  various  columns  that 
met;  it  was  a  repeu'tion  in  fact  of  Fleurus,  without  the  intensity 
of  fighting  spirit  that  redeems  that  battle  from  dulness.  Success 
followed,  not  upon  bravery  or  even  tactics,  but  upon  the  pre- 
existing strategical  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  French 
retired,  and  next  morning  the  archduke  began  another  wide 
extension  to  his  left,  hoping  to  h^ad  them  off.  This  consumed 
several  days,  tn  the  course  of  it  Jourdan  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opponent's  dissemination  to  regain  the  direct 
road  to  WOrzburg,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  almost 
fortuitous  oombination  of  forces  at  the  threatened  point.  More 
effective,  indeed,  than  this  indirect  pursuit  was  the  very  active 
hostility  of  the  pQa^ntry,  who  had  suffered  in  Jourdan's  advance 
and  retaliated  so  effectually  during  his  retreat  that  the  army 
became  th<m>ughly  demoralized,  both  by  want  of  food  and  by 
the  strain  of  incessant  sniping.  Defeated  again  at  Wtirzburg  on 
the  3Td  of  September,  Jourdan  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Lahn, 
and  finally  withdrew  the  shattered  army  over  the  Rhine,  partly 
by  DQsseldorf,  partly  by  Neuwied.  In  the  last  engagement 
on  the  Lahn  the  young  and  brilliant  Marceau  was  mortally 
wounded.  Far  away  in  Bavaria,  Moreau  had  meantime  been 
driving  Latour  from  one  line  of  resistance  to  another.  On  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  Jourdan's  reverses,  however,  he  made  a  rapid 
and  successful  retreat  to  Strassburg,  evading  the  prince's  army, 
which  had  ascended  the  Rhine  valley  to  head  him  off,  in  the  nick 
of  time. 

This  celebrated  campaign  is  pre-eminently  strategical  in  its 
character,  in  that  the  positions  and  movements  anterior  to  the 
battle  preordained  its  issue.  It  raised  the  reputation  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  to  the  highest  point,  and  deservedly,  for  he  wrested 
victory  from  the  most  desperate  circumstances  by  the  skilful 
and  resolute  employment  of  his  one  advantage.  But  this  was 
only  possible  because  Moreau  and  Jourdan  were  content  to  accept 
strategioal  failure  without  seeking  to  redress  the  balance  by  hard 
fighting.  The  great  question  of  this  campaign  is,  why  did 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  fail  against  inferior  numbers,  when  in  Italy 
Bonaparte  with  a  similar  army  against  a  similar  opponent  won 
victory  after  victory  against  equal  and  superior  forces  ?  The 
answer  will  not  be  supplied  by  any  theory  of  "  exterior  and 
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interior  lines."  It  lies  far  deeper.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
summarize  it  in  one  phrase,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  though  the 
Directory  meant  this  campaign  to  be  the  final  word  on  the 
Revolutionary  War,  for  -the  nation  at  large  this  6nal  word  had 
been  said  at  Fleurus.  The  troops  were  still  the  nation;  they  no 
longer  fought  for  a  cause  and  for  bare  existence,  and  Moreau  and 
Jourdan  were  too  closely  allied  in  ideas  and  sympathies  with  the 
misplaced  citizen  soldiers  they  commanded  to  be  able  to  dominate 
their  collective  wilL  In  default  of  a  cause,  however,  soldiers 
will  fight  for  a  man,  and  this  brings  us  by  a  natural  sequence  of 
ideas  to  the  war  in  Italy. 

The  War  in  Italy  1793-97 

Hitherto  we  have  ignored  the  operations  on  the  Italian 
frontier,  partly  because  they  were  of  minor  importance  and 
partly  because  the  conditions  out  of  which  Napoleon's  first 
campaign  arose  can  be  best  considered  in  connexion  with  that 
campaign  itself,  from  which  indeed  the  previous  operations 
derive  such  light  as  they  possess.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
in  Z792  the  French  overran  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  1793  the 
Sardinian  army  and  a  small  auxiliary  corps  of  Austrians  waged 
a  desultory  mountain  warfare  against  the  Army  of  the  Alps 
about  Brian^n  and  the  Army  of  Italy  on  the  Var.  That  furjous 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  French,  which  signalized  the  year  1 793 
elsewhere,  was  made  impossible  here  by  the  counter-revolution 
in  the  cities  of  the  Midi. 

In  1 794,  when  this  had  been  crushed,  the  Intention  of  the  French 
government  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Austro- 
Sardinians.  The  first  operation  was  to  be  the  capture  of  Onegtia. 
The  concentration  of.  large  forces  in  the  lower  Rhone  valley  had 
naturally  infringed  upon  the  areas  told  off  for  the  provisioning  of 
the  Armies  of  the  Alps  (Kellermann)  and  of  Italy  (Dumerbion); 
indeed,  the  sullen  population  could  hardly  be  induced  to  feed  the 
troops  suppressing  the  revolt,  still  less  the  distant  frontier 
armies.  Thus  the  only  source  of  supply  was  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa:  "  Our  connexion  with  this  district  is  imperilled  by  the 
corsairs  of  Oneglia  (a  Sardinian  town)  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
our  operations  afloat.  The  army  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth," 
wrote  the  younger  Robespierre  in  September  1793.  Vessels 
bearing  supplies  from  Genoa  could  not  avoid  the  corsairs  by 
taking  the  open  sea,  for  there  the  British  fleet  was  supreme. 
Carnot  therdore  ordered  the  Army  of  Italy  to  capture  Oiieglia, 
and  21,000  men  (the  rest  of  the  67,000  effectives  were  held  ^ck 
for  coast  defence)  began  operations  in  April  The  French  left 
moved  against  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  main  road  over  the 
Col  di  Tenda,  the  centre  towards  Ponte  di  Nava,  and  the  right 
fttnlfc  ^^^^  ^^*  Riviera.  All  met  with  success,  thanks  to 
iMttjm,  jijjiss^na's  bold  handling  of  the  centre  column.  Not 
only  was  OnegliA  captured,  but  also  the  Col  di  Tenda.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  served  in  these  affairs  on  the  headquarter  staff. 
Meantime  the  Army  of  the  Alps  had  possessed  itself  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Republicans  were  now 
masters  of  several  routes  into  Piedmont  (May).  But  the  Alpine 
roads  merely  led  to  fortresses,  and  both  Carnot  and  Bonaparte — 
Napoleon  had  by  now  captivated  the  younger  Robespierre  and 
become  the  leading  q>irit  in  Dumerbion's  army-considered 
that  the  Army  of  the  Alps  should  be  weakened  to  the  profit  of 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  disregard  the 
feeble  neutrality  of  Genoa,  and  to  advance  over  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

Napoleon's  first  suggestion  for  a  rapid  condensation  of  the 
French  cordon,  and  an  irresistible  blow  on  the  centre  of  the  Allies 
^MirAr—  ^y  Tcnda-Coni,*  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  waste 
iaJrS!'  ®^  *""^  ^^  negotiations  between  the  generals  and  the 
distant  Committee,  and  meanwhile  new  factors  came 
into  play.  The  capture  of  the  pass  of  Argentera  by  the  right  wing 
of  the  Army  of  the  Alps  suggested  that  the  main  effort  ^auld  be 
made  against  the  barrier  fortress  of  Demonte,  but  here  again 
Napoleon  proposed  a  concentration  of  effort  on  the  primary  and 
economy  of  force  fn  the  secondary  objective.  About  the  same 
time,  in  a  memoir  on  the  war  in  general,  be  laid  down  his  most 

■  Liguria  was  not  at  this  period  thought  of,  even  by  Napoleon, 
as  anything  more  than  a  supply  area. 


celebrated  maxim :  "  The  principles  of  war  arc  the  same  as  those 
of  a  siege.  Fire  must  be  concentrated  on  one  point,  and  as  soon 
as  the  breach  is  made,  the  equilibrium  is  broken  and  the  rest  is 
nothing."  In  the  donlain  of  tactics  he  was  and  remains  the 
prindpal  exponent  of  the  art  of  breaking  the  equilibrium,  and 
already  he  ima^^ed  the  solution  of  problems  of  policy  and 
strategy  on  the  same  lines.  "  Austria  is  the  great  enemy; 
Austria  crushed,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  fall  of  themselves.  We 
must  not  disperse,  bat  concentrate  our  attack."  Napdeoii 
argued  that  Austria  could  be  effectively  wounded  by  an  offensive 
against  Piedmont,  and  even  more  effectively  by  an  ulterior 
advance  from  Italian  soil  into  Germany.  In  pursuance  of  the 
single  aim  he  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  smgle  commander- 
in-chief  to  hold  sway  from  Bayonne  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
for  the  rejection  of  all  schemes  for  "Tevolutlonizing  "  Italy  tiH 
after  the  defeat  of  the  arch-enemy. 

Operations,  however,  did  not  after  all  take  cither  of  these  forms. 
The  younger  Robespierre  perished  with  his  brother  in  the  couf 
d'ilat  of  9th  Thermidor,  the  advance  was  suspended,  and 
Bonaparte,  amongst  other  leading  spirits  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Profiting  by  this  moment,  Austria 
increased  her  auxiliary  corps.  An  Austrian  general  took  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces,  and  pronounced  a  threat  from 
the  region  of  Cairo  (where  the  Austrians  took  thdr  place  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  combined  army)  towards  the  Hfviera.  The 
Ftench,  still  dependent  on  Genoa  for  supplies,  had  to  take  the 
offensive  at  once  to  save  themselves  from  starvation,  and  the 
result  was  the  expedition  of  Dego,  planned  chiefly  by  Napoleon, 
who  had  been  released  from  prison  and  was  at  headquarten, 
though  unemployed.  The  movement  began  on  the  17th  of 
September;  and  although  the  Austrian  general  CoUoredo 
repulsed  an  atUck  at  Dego  (Sept.  21)  he  retreated  to  Acqtd, 
and  the  incipient  offensive  of  the  Allies  ended  abruptly. 

The  first  months  of  the  winter  of  1794-1795  were  spent  in 
re-equipping  the  troops,  who  stood  in  sore  need  after  thdr  r&pid 
movements  in  the  mountains.  For  the  future  operations,  the 
enforced  condensation  of  the  army  on  its  right  wing  with  the 
object  of  protecting  its  line  of  supply  to  Genoa  and  the  dangers  of 
its  cramped  situation  on  the  Riviera  suggested  a  plan  roughly 
resembling  one  already  i^commendod  by  Napoleon,  who  had 
since  the  affair  of  Dego  become  convinced  that  the  way  into 
Italy  was  through  the  Apennines  and  not  the  Alps.  The  enence 
of  this  was  to  anticipate  the  enemy  by  a  very  esrly  and  rapid 
advance  from  Vado  towards  Carcare  by  the  Ceva  road,  the,  only 
good  road  of  which  the  French  disposed  and  wMch  they  signifi- 
cantly  called  the  chemin  de  canon. 

The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothing;  the  Coipmittee,  which 
now  changed  its  personnel  at  fixed  intervals,  was  in  consequence 
wavering  and  non-committal,  troops  were  withdrawn  crrfclfir 
for  a  projected  invasion  of  Corsica,  and  in  November  mm^ 
1794  Dumerbion  was  replaced  by  Schfirer,  who  K^f»r» 
assembled  ohly  17,000  of  his  54.000  effectivei  for  field  "'•^* 
operations,  and  selected  as  his  line  of  advance  the  Col  di  Tenda* 
Coni  road.  Sch^er,  besides  being  hostile  to  any  suggestion 
emanating  from  Napoleon,  was  impressed  with  the  apparent 
danger  to  hb  right  wing  concentrated  in  the  narrow  Riviera, 
which  it  was  at  this  stage  (mpoMiblc  to  avert  by  a  sudden  and 
mriy  assumption  of  the  offensive.  After  a  brief  Unuie  Scb^rer 
was  transferred  lo  the  Spanish  frontier,  but  Kellermann,  who  now 
received  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  additim  to  his  own, 
took  the  same  view  as  his  predecesior— the  view  of  the  ordimuy 
generaL  But  not  even  the  Scb^rer  plan  was  put  into  cuecutioa, 
for  spring  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  prospect  of  renewed 
revolts  in  the  south  of  France  practically  paralysed  the  army. 

This  encouraged  the  enemy  to  deliver  the  blow  that  had  so  long 
been  feared.  The  combined  forces,  under  DevinSj-^-the  Sar- 
dinians, the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  and  the  newly  arrived 
Austrian  main  army, — advanced  together  and  forced  the  French 
right  wing  to  evacuate  Vado  and  the  Genoese  littoral.  But  at 
this  juncture  the  concKision  of  peace  with  Spain  released  the 
Pyrenees  armies,  and  Schfrer  returned  to  the  Army  of  Italy  at  the 
head  of  reinforcements.    He  was  faced  with  a  difficult  situation* 
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but  he  had  the  tteuis  wheiiewifb  to  meet  It,  s  Napokon 
promptly  pointed  out.*  Up  to  this,  Napoleon  said,  the  French 
commanded  the  mountain  crest,  and  therefore  covered  Savoy  and 
Nice,  and  also  Qneglia,  Loano  and  Vado,  the  port^  of  the  Riviera. 
But  now  that  Vado  was  lost  the  breach  was  made*  Getfoa  was 
cut  ofiF,  and  the  south  x>f  France  was  the  only  remaining  resource 
for  the  army  commissariat.  Vado  must  therefore  be  retaken  and 
the  Une  reopened  to  Genoa,  and  to  do  this  it  was  essential  first 
to  close  up  the  over-esetended  cordon — and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  lest  the  enemy,  with  the  shorter  line  to  move  on,  should 
gather  at  the  point  of  contact  before  the  French — and  to  advance 
on  Vado.  Further,  knowing  (as  every  one  knew)  that  the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  not  inclined.to  continue  the  struggle  indefinitely,  he 
predicted  that  this  ruler  would  make  peace  once  the  French  army 
had  established  itself  in  his  dominionB,  and  for  this  the  way  into 
the  interior,  he  asserted,  was  the  great  road  Savona-Ceva.  But 
Napoleon's  mind  ranged  beyond  the  immediate  future.  He 
calculated  that  once  the  French  advanced  the  Austrians  would 
seek  to  cover  Lombardy,  the  Piedmontese  Turin,  and  this  separa- 
tion, already  morally  accomplished,  it  was  to  be  the  French 
general's  task  to  accentuate  in  fact.  Next,  Sardinia  having  been 
coerced  into  peace,  the  Army  of  Italy  would  expel  the  Austrians 
from  Lombardy,  and  connect  its  operations  with  those  of  the 
French  in  South  Germany  by  way  of  Tirol.  The  supply  question, 
once  the  sokiiers  had  gained  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  would 
solve  itself. 

ThK  was  the  essence  of  the  first  of  four  mehioranda  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  Napoleon  in  his  Paris  ofEtce,  The  second 
indicated  the  means  of  coerdng  Sardinia — first  the 
*****  Austrians  were  to  be  driven  or  scared  away  towards 
Alessandria,  then  the  French  army  would  turn  sharp  to  the  left, 
driving  the  Sardinians  eastward  and  north-eastward  throu^ 
Ccva,  and  this  was  to  be  the  agnal  for  the  general  invasion  of 
Piedmont  from  all  sides.  In  the  third  paper  he  framed  an 
elaborate  phin  for  the  retaking  oi  Vado,  and  in  the  fourth  he 
summarize  the  contents  of  the  other  three.  Having  thus 
cleared  his  own  mind  as  to  the  conditions  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  he  did  his  best  to  secure  the  command  lor 
himself. 

The  measures  recommended  by  Napoleon  were  translated 
in  to  a  formal  and  detailed  order  to  recaptiire  Vado.  To  Napoleon 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Army  of  Italy  was  the  most  urgent 
in  cenli ve  to  prompt  action.  In  Sch^rer's  judgment ,  however,  t  he 
army  was  unfit  to  take  the  field,  and  therefore  ex  hypolketi  to 
attack  Vado,  without  thorough  reorganization,  and  it  was  only  in 
November  that  the  advaooe  was  finally  made.  It  culminated, 
thanks  once  more  to  the  resolute  Massdna,  in  the  victory  of  Loano 
(November  23-24).  But  Sch6rer  thought  more  of  the  destitution 
of  his  own  army  than  of  the  fruits  of  success,  and  contented 
himself  with  resuming  possession  of  the  Riviera. 

Meanwhile  the  Mentor  whose  suggestions  and  personality  were 
equally  repugnant  to  Sch6rer  had  uskdergone  strange  vicissitudes 
of  fortune — dismissal  from  the  headquarters'  staff,  expulsion  from 
the  list  of  general  officers,  and  then  the  "  whiff  of  grapeshot " 
of  X3th  Vend6miaire,  followed  shortly  by  his  marriage-  with 
Josephine,  and  his  nomination  to  command  the  Anny  of  Italy. 
These  events  had  neither  shaken  his  cold  resolution  nor  disturbed 
his  balance. 

The  Army  of  Italy  spent  the  winter  of  1795-1 796  aa  beforeitt  the 
narrow  RI>^ra,  while  on  the  one  side,  just  over  the  mounlains, 
lay  the  Austro-Sardlnlans,  and  on  the  other,  out  of 
f^poltom  range  ^f  ^1,^  c^ast  batteries  but  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
commaad.  supply  ships,  Were  the  British  frigates.  On  Bonapute's 
left  Rellermann,  with  no  more  than  x8,ooo,  maintained 
a  string  of  posts  between  Lake  Genev&and  the  Argenteraasbefore. 
Of  the  Army  of  Italy,  7000  watched  the  Teflkla  road  and  30,000 
men  the  coast-Kne.  There  remained  for  active  operations  some 
27,000  men,  ragged,  Himished  and  suffering  in  every  way  ih  spite 
of  their  victory  of  Loano.  The  Sardinian  and  Austrian  auxiliaries 
(Colli),  2S.OOO  roen,  lay  between  Mondovi  and  Cevt.  a  force 
strung  out  in  the  Alpine  valleys  Opposed  Kcltermann^  and  the 
main  Austrian  army  (commanded  by  Beauh'eu) .  in  widely  extended 


cantonments  between  Acqui  and  Milan,  numbered  27,000  field 
troops*  Thus  the  short-Uvcd  concentration  of  all  the  allied 
forces  for  the  battle  against  Sch^rer  had  ended  in  a  fresh  separa- 
tion. Austria  was  far  more  concerned  with  Poland  than  with  the 
moribund  French  question,  and  committed  as  few  of  her  troops  as 
possible  to  thia  distant  and  secondary  theatre  of  war.  As  for 
Piedmont,  **  peace  "  was  almost  the  universal  cry,  even  within 
the  army.  All  this  scarcely  affected  the  regimental  spirit  and 
discipline  of  the  Austrian  squadrons  and  battalions,  which  had 
now  recovered  from  the  defeat  of  Loano.  But  they  were  im- 
portant factors  for  the  new  general-in-chief  on  the  Riviera,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  his  strategy. 

Napoleon's  first  task  was  far  more  difficult  than  the  writing  of 
memoranda.  He  had  to  gnsp  the  reins  and  to  prepare  his  troops, 
morally  and  physically,  for  active  work.  It  was  not  merely  that  a 
young  geneml  with  many  enemies,  a  political  favourite  of  the 
nioment,  had  been  thrust  upon  the  army.  The  army  itself  was 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  Whole  companies  with  their  officers  went 
plundering  in  search  of  mere  food,  the  horses  had  never  received 
as  much  as  half-rations  for  a  year  past,  and  even  the  generi^ 
were  half-starved.  Thousan<b  of  men  were  1>arefooted  and 
hundreds  were  without  arms.  But  in  a  few  days  he  had  secured 
an  almost  incredible  ascendancy  over  the  sullen,  starved,  haU- 
clothed  army. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  told  them, "  you  are  famished  and  nearly  naked. 
The  government  owes  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  patience,  your  courage,  do  you  honour,  but  give  you  no 
glory,  no  advantage.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains 
of  the  worid.  There  you  will  find  great  towns,  rich  provinces. 
There  you  will  find  honour,  glory  and  riches.  Soldiers  of  Italy, 
will  you  be  wanting  in  courage?" 

Such  words  go  far,  and  little  as  he  was  able  to  supply  material 
deficiencies — all  he  could  do  was  to  expel  rascally  contractors, 
seU  a  captured  privateer  for  £5000  and  borrow  £2500  from 
Genoa— he  cheerfully  told  the  Directory  on  the  28th  of  March 
that "  the  worst  was  over."  He  augmented  his  army  of  operations 
to  about  40,000,  at  the  e]q>ense  of  the  coast  divisions,  and  set  on 
foot  also  two  small  cavalry  divisions,  mounted  on  the  half -starved 
horses  that  had  survived  the  winter.  Then  he  announced  that 
the  artny  was  ready  and  opened  the  campaign. 

The  first  plan,  emanating  froita  Paris,  was  that,  after  an 
expedition  towards  Genoa  to  assist  in  raising  a  loan  there,  the 
army  should  march  against  BeauUcu,  previously  neutralizing 
the  Sardinians  by  the  occupation  of  Ceva.  When  Beaulicu  was 
heaten  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  Hedmontese  would  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  their  former  comrades. 
A  second  plan,  however,  authorized  the  general  to  begin  by 
subduing  the  Piedmontese  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring  about 
^ce  and  alliance,  and  on  this  Napoleon  acted.  If  the  present 
separation  of  the  Allies  continued,  be  proposed  to  overwhelm  the 
Sardinians  first,  before  the  Austrians  could  assemble  from  wlntet 
quarters,  and  then  to  turn  on  Beaulieu.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Austrians,  before  he  could  strike  his  blow,  united  with  Colli,  he 
proposed  to  frighten  them  into  separating  again  by  moving  on 
Acqui  and  Ale»andria.  Hence  Carcare,  where  the  road  from 
Acqui  joined  the  "cannon-road,"  was  the  first  objective  of  his 
march,  and  from  there  he  could  manoeuvre  and  widen  the  breach 
between  the  aUied  armies.  His  scattered  left  wing  would  assist 
in  the  attack  on  the  Sardinians  as  well  as  it  could — for  ths 
immediate  attack  on  the  Austrians  its  co-operation  would  of 
coulse  have  been  out  of  the  question.  In  any  case  he  grudged 
every  week  spent  in  administrative  preparation.  The  dcli^  due 
to  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  allowed  a  new  situation  to  devdop. 
Beaulieu  was  himself  the  first  to  move,  and  he  moved  towards 
Genoa  instead  of  towards  his  Allies.  The  gap  between  the  two 
allied  wings  was  thereby  widened,  but  it  was  no  loiter  possible 
for  the  French  to  use  it,  for  their  plan  of  destroying  Colli  while 
Beatdieu  inu  ineffective  had  collapsed. 

In  connexion  with  the  Genoese  loan,  and  to  fadUtate  the  move- 
ment of  supply  convoys,  a  small  French  f<m:e  had  been  pushed 
forward  to  Voltri.  Bonaparte  ordered  it  back  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  front,  but  the  alarm  was  given.    The  Austrians 
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U  that  pluf 


:aiitioiiJiig  him  only  to 


n  him  oiden 


flWBlch 

id  not  abandon  lik  puTpose.  Stanin^  from  Che  new  c^Hidi- 
liora,  he  devised  odur  means,  ai  wc  shaLi  aa.  for  Rdudng 
Beaulieu  to  inc0ecl(vaia>.  HeuiwhiJe  Bcaulico'a  plan  of 
oEenaivc  opcniions,  nch  u  Ihey  tm,  devdoped.  The  Ftnch 
advance  to  Voliri  had  not  only  opumd  him  into  activity,  but 


OBvinctd  him  thai  tbc  bulk  of  the  Fnncfa  ai 


ylay  o 


with  the  D 


lot  " 


witb  Cenoti"  and  eipellinc  it  fnmi  "  the  tmiy  place 
in  ibe  Riviera  where  there  were  lufiicient  oveui  to 
bake  its  breid."  (Bcsulieu  to  tbe  Aulic  CoundJ,  i  s  April.)  Tbc 
Sardicians  and  iiuiliaiy  Auitiiana  wen  ordered  to  extend 
leftward!  on  I>ego  to  cloie  the  gap  thai  Beaulieu's  advance  an 
Genoa-Voltri  opened  up.  which  they  did,  though  only  half- 
hsitedly  and  in  imall  iorce,  for.  unlike  Beailieu,  they  knew 
Ihit  maaei  o(  the  enemy  were  Mill  in  the  wesleni  lUrtch  at  the 
Riviera.  Tbc  righlmoil  of  Beaulieu's  own  columiu  wai  on  the 
road  between  Acqui  and  Savona  with  ordera  to  icize  Mosic 
Leginoaian  advanced  post,  the  othcn  wete  to  converffe  towards 
Voliri  from  the  Genoa  aide  and  the  mountain  paaiei  about 
Campofreddo  and  Sasaello-  The  winga  were  therefore  ao  far 
CODDectcil  that  Colli  wrote  to  Beaulieu  on  tbii  day  "  the  enemy 

event  belied  the  prediction,  and  tbe  pioposed  minor  operation 
ajcainat  granaries  and  bakeriea  became  the  first  act  of  a  decisive 

On  Ihc  night  ol  the  glh  of  April  the  French  were  grouped 


under  Gin 


cquatd  at  the  [ 


■od  Tcnda  pusci,  Sii 
'  ^  ~  '  FAu'a  division  about  Loano^  Meynier's  at 
It  Savona  wilb  an  outpoit  on  the  Monte 
i's  brigade  at  Voliri.  Masatoa  was  In  general 
arge  o(  Ihe  last-named  uniU.  The  cavaliy  was  far  in  rear 
ygnd  Loano.  CoUi's  army,  eiduding  the  tioops  in  the  valleys 
at  led  into  Daupbinf,  was  around  Coni  and  Mondovi-Ceva, 
e  latter  ^up  connecting  witb  Beaulieu  by  a  detachment 
ider  Frovera  between  Mllieaioio  and  Catcate.  Of  Baaulieu'i 
my,  Argenteau's  division,  still  concentrating  to  the  front 
many  imall  bodies,  eilended  over  Ibe  uea'Acqui-Dego- 
Sossello.  Vulussovicb's  brigade  was  equally  ettendcd  between 
-      ■  ■    ■  LB  above  VtJiri,  and  Pittonl'i 

lavi  and  Ihe  Boohetta,  the  two 
.    „  le  attack  on  Voltii.    Farther  to 

ru    Sebotlendoif'i    div^on    around    Alessandria- 

flemoon  of  the  roth  Beaulieu  delivered  his  blow 
Dt,  as  be  anlidpBted,  againil  three-quanen  ol  the 
y,  but  against  Cervooi'a  deuchment.  This,  after  a 
IT  fight,  slipped  away  in  the  night  to 


Finale,  Laharpe's 


isgroi 


byw 


the  detour  through  Acqui  and 
rived  Argenteau's  advince  on 
le  crnia.    On  the  nth  (a  day 

fn  Ihe  French  oulposts,  but  be 


Dego,  and  long  before  thej 
Honle  Legjno  had  forced  a 
behind  lime),  ibis  gcnelal  dr 

loon  came  on  three  battalions  tuioer  uoionu  Kampon,  wno 
threw  hiniieIC  Into  »me  old  earthvorta  that  lay  near,  and  said 
to  bis  men. "  We  must  win  or  die  here,  my  friends."  His  redoubt 
and  his  men  Mood  the  trfsl  weltt  and  when  day  broke  on  the 
t^h  Bonaparte  wh  ready  to  defiver  bit  fint  "  Napoleon- 

n*  principle  that  guided  him  in  the  subsequent  operations 

amy  be  oiled  "  aupctior  numben  at  the  dedsive  point."   Touch 

_  had  been  gained  with  Ibe  enemy  all  akuig  the  long  line 

^^       between  the  Tendi  and  Voliri,  and  be  decided  to 

cODcentnteiwif  t  ly  upon  the  nearest  enemy — Argenleau. 


ordered  to  Hallare,  picking  up  here  and  Ibatt  on  the  way 
«  borsemen  and  gun*.  Massitoa,  with  vooo  moi,  >u  to 
I  two  brigadea  in  thediitclion  o^  Carcaie  arid  Altare,  and  with 
third  to  swing  round  Argenteau's  right  and  to  bead  for 
itenotle  village  tn  his  rear.  Labarpo  with  7000  (it  bad 
became  dear  thai  the  enemy  at  Volcii  would  not  pursue  Ibdt 
advantage)  was  to  join  Rampon,  leaving  only  Cervoni  and  two 

Sardinians  in  front  of  Ihem  occupioii.  The  far-dtstant  brigades 
of  Gamier  and  Uacquud  stood  but,  but  the  cavtliy  drew 
eastward  as  quickly  as  its  condition  permitted.  In  rain  «iid 
mist  on  the  early  moniiiig  of  the  i  ith  Ihe  French  marched  up 
from  all  quarters,  while  Algesleau's  men  wailed  in  their  cold 
bivouacs  for  ligjit  enough  to  tesunK  their  attack  on  Uonta 
Legino.  About  9  the  mista  cleared,  aiMl  heavy  fighting  began, 
but  Labltpe  held  Ihe  mountain,  and  the  vigorous  Musfau  with 
bis  nearest  brigade  stenned  (orwud  against  Argenteau's  right. 
A  lew  homa  later,  seeing  Augereau's  columns  beading  for  thdl 
line  ol  retreat,  the  Auslrians  retired,  Aarply  pressed,  on  BegO- 
Tbe  threatened  iutetventioo  of  Ptoveta  was  checked  by 
Augereau's  presence  at  Carcare. 

Montenotte  was  a  brilliant  victory,  and  one  can  hnagine  its 
eSecIs  OD  the  but  lately  despondent  soldicn  of  Ibe  Array  of 


ager  to  begin  at 
rUcfa  purpose  be 
cot  only  Lahai] 
inder  the  latter, 
niin  attack  fioi 
ngaged  at  Mon 
nain  body),  the 


nagbied  that  Beaulieu's  main  body  had  been 
aifar  from  being  the  case,  however,  and  allboogh 
t  Iht  night  of  tbe  battle  at  Cairo-CarcBte-Uome- 
betmen  tbe  allied  wings,  only  two-thitda  of 
ce,  and  none  of  the  other  divisions,  had  been 
;  heaviest  fighting  was  to  come.  This  becaoie 
iftemoon  of  the  13th,  but  meanwhile  Bonaparte, 
It  once  the  subjugBtiott  of  the  PiedmonCese  (for 
le  wanted  to  bring  Sirurier  and  Rusca  into  irfay) 

T.  towards  Dcgo.  Thcie  were  to  protect  the 
interference  by  Ihe  forces  that  had  been 
»tte  (presumed  to  be  Beaulieu's  _^^,^ 
[d  main  attack  being  delivered  by 

It  of  Massfna'a,  m  the 


c  latl 


st  Cossaria,  which 
Is  Rampon  against  a  leHes  of  furious  assanlta 
Doming  oi  the  r4th  was  his  surrender  secured, 
lition  and  food  had  been  exhausted. 
10  won  a  day's  respite  on  the  ijlh,  for  Liharpc 
lufna  till  Late,  and  nothing  took  place  oppoaite 
e  ricfisushini.    Dintni  tbe  day  Bonqiarte  saw 


rTALYin^w) 
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Ik  hiswU  ihil  lie  itd  ovcmted  ibe  tfldcll  of  Hontawttc 
Buulieu,  on  the  other  huid,  undenmted  them,  IreatinE  It  ba  a 
mishap  which  wu  more  tFuo  cQunteibalanccd  hy  fail  own 
luccesi  Id  "  cutting  ofl  the  Fieiich  from  Cenoa."  He  began  to 
recoulnjct  hb  [ine  on  the  front  Dego-SoueOo,  Inasliag  to 
Colli  10  harry  (he  French  until  the  Vollii  Irocpi  had  hniahed 
Ihiough  Actjul  and  rejoined  Azgenteau.    This,  ol 


I  be  used  on]/  in  ci 


untd  that  Aigenleau 
CoUi's  able  to  move,  which  wu  not 
until  the  alternoon  of  the  14th  did  ] 
battalion*  at  Argenteau^s  disposal  " 

of  Sa*Kllo 

Thus  Argentuu,  altifad}  shaken,  was  exposed  to  deatnction. 
On  th«  I4lh,  after  Provera's  suirendei,  Maas&ia  and  Lakaipe, 
-^  lunforced  uolil  they  had  nearly  a  lwo-lD4ne  superior- 

ity, atonncd  D^go  and  killed  or  captured  3000  of 
Argenlcau^s  5500  men,  the  rentutnt  retreating  in  disorder  to 
Acqui,  But  nothing  was  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpOM  of  dcstroyiiig  Colli  on  that  day,  save  that  Sfiurier 
and  RuK*  began  to  dose  in  (0  neet  the  main  body  between 
CevaandMilletimo,  Moreover,  the  vittoty  at  Dego  had  produced 
ita  usual  raulta  on  the  wild  fghting  iwarmi  of  the  Republicaaa, 
who  threw  ihcmselvea  like  hungry  wolves  on  the  little  town, 
without  punulng  the  bcatcQ  enemy  or  even  placing  a  single 
outpost  on  the  Acqui  road.  In  this  state,  duiiug  the  early 
bottrs  of  the  ijLh,  Vukassovich'a  brigade,^  marching  up  front 
Saowllo,  surprised  Ihim,  and  they  broke  and  Bed  in  an  instant. 
The  whole  plonung  had  to  be  spent  in  rallying  them  at  Cairo, 
and  Bonaparte  had  for  the  second  tinie  to  postpone  hia  union 
with  Stairier  and  Rusca,  who  meanwhOe,  isobled  from  one 
another  and  from  Iho  main  army  were  groping  forward  in  the 
Dountaina.  A  fresh  assault  on  Dego  was  ordered,  and  after 
very  severe  figliTiiig,  Mass^na  and  Xahaipc  succeeded  late  in 
the  ereuing  in  retaking  it.  Vukassovich  lost  heavily,  but 
retired  atca^ly  and  in  older  oa  Spigno.  The  killed  and  wounded 
munbared  probably  about  1000  French  and  1500  Austrians, 

k>9s  which  coDtiulcd  very  forcibly  with  those  suflered  in  other 
battles  of  the  RevoluliOQaiy  Wars,  and  by  leaching  the  Army 
of  llkly  to  bear  punithineDt,  imbutd  it  witli  «U-coiiGdeiKe. 
But  again  lucctas  bred  diutder,  and  there  wn  a  aecond  oigy  in 
the  houae*  and  MtHis  of  Dego  which  went  on  till  late  Iti  Iha 
moniiDg  and  panlyscd  the  whole  army. 


aade,  while  it  was  quite  cleat  that  Betulieu'a  tnain  body  was 
lolact  and  Colli  was  still  mote  an  uokoown  quantity.  But 
Napoleon's  iDlentioa  lemaioed  the  lamt,  to  attack  the  Pitd- 
moniese  as  quickly  and  as  heavily  a*  possible,  Beaulieu  being 

The  remainder  of  the  army,  counllngiQnoiiRusaaadS^iicr, 
was  to  move  westward  towards  Ceva.  This  dl^Kisititia,  while 
it  iUustratcs  the  Napoleonic  principle  of  delivering  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  selected  target  and  warding  oS  interference  alotfaqt 
points,  shows  also  the  diScolEy  of  rightly  ^[^xiitiimlng  the 

^item,  for,  aa  it  turned  out,  Beaulieu  was  already  sufficiently 
scartd,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  self-defence  on  the  liiia 

very  weak  compared  with  Collins  unbeaten  and  now  fairly 
concentrated  army  about  Ceva  and  Montcaemolo. 

Oa  the  afternoon  of  the  t6th  the  real  advance  waa  begun  by 
Augereau^s  division,  reinforced  by  other  tioopa.  Rusca  joined 
Augereau  towards  evening,  and  Siraiier  approached  Ceva 
from  the  south.  CoUi's  object  was  now  to  spin  out  time,  aiul 
having  repulsed  a  wE*k  attack  by  Augareau,  and  feeling  able 


■  VllkHBVv^  had  n 


rived  B- 


p'e  spur  of  the  Apennines, 


I  fnan  Argentaan.    He 


be  retired  in  the  ni^t  to  a  new  podtlon  behind  the  Cutsagiia. 
On  the  17th,  re»«ured  by  the  absence  ol  fighting  on  the  Dego 
aide,  and  by  the  news  that  no  enemy  remained  at  Saasello, 
Bonaparte  released  VtatiaM  from  Dego,  leaving  only  Labaipe 
there,  and  brought  him  over  towards  the  right  of  the  main 
body,  which  tlnia  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  formed  a  long 
straggling  line  on  both  sides  of  Ceva,  SCruriet  on  the  left, 
hhektned  forward,  Augercau,  Jouben  Kud  Rvsca  in  the  centre, 
and  Maaafaa,  partly  as  support,  partly  as  flank  guard,  on 
Augereau's  right  rear.    Sfautier  had  been  bidden  b 


weU  0 


with  }i 


indrcLe  the  enemy.  There  waa  no  longer  any  idea  of  if 
to  besiege  Cera,  although  the  artillery  train  had  been  ordered 
up  from  the  Riviers  by  the  "  cannon-road  "  for  eventual  use 
there.  Further,  the  line  of  supply,  as  an  extra  guarantee  against 
interfereDce.  was  changed  from  that  of  Savona-Caicare  to  that  of 
Loano-Bardinetto.  When  this  was  accompTished,foiRdea4'day« 
"be  reckoned  00  with  certainty  in  which  to  deal  with  Colli. 


The  ti 


1  10  advai 


ohis 


assistince,  had  established  his  corps  (not  more  than  iifioo 
muakets  in  ail)  io  the  iTnineDacly  strong  poaitfons 
of  the  Cucsaglia,  with  a  thin  line  of  posts  on  his  left  iSa,^ 
suetcMng  towards  Qierasco,  whence  he  could  com- 
municate, by  a  iDUodabout  way,  with  Acqui.  Oppoaite  this 
position  the  long  straggling  liiw  of  the  French  arrived,  after 
many  delays  due  to  tie  Bearineis  of  the  troops,  on  the  Trjth 
A  day  of  irregular  fighting  followed,  everywhere  to  IbeadvaDtage 
d  the  defenders.  Napoleon,  fighting  against  lime,  oidtced  a 
fresh  atta4±  on  the  jolh,  and  only  desisted  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  army  waa  eiliauned,  and,  in  pwtlcular,  when 
S£rurier  reported  frankly  that  without  bread  the  soldiers  would 
not  march.  The  delay  thua  imposed,  however,  enabled  him  to 
clear  the  "  amum-road  "  ol  all  vehicles,  and  to  bring  up  the 
Dego  detachmeot  to  replace  Hassina  In  the  valley  of  the  western 
Bonoida,  the  hitter  coming  in  to  the  main  army.  Further, 
-part  at  any  i*te  of  the  convoy  service  waa  transferred  still 
farther  westward  to  the  line  Albenga-Gaieauo-Ceva.  Nelson's 
fleet,  that  had  so  powerfully  contrfbuied  to  fom  the  French 
Inland,  was  becoming  less  and  less  innocuous.  If  leadership  and 
force  of  character  could  overcome  internal  friction,  all  the 
success  he  had  hoped  for  was  now  within  the  young  commander's 
graqi. 

Twdty-fouT  thouaand  men,  for  the  fiist  time  with  a  dus 
propcstion  of  cavalry  and  Mlillny,  were  now  disposed  abng 
Colli'a  front  and  beyond  his  tight  Sank.     Colli,  out-     _ . .. .    . 
numbered  by  two  to  one  and  threatened  with  en- 
velopment,  decided  once  more  to  retreat,  and  the  Republicans 


dtheC 


la  lines  on  the  Bi< 


firing  a  shot.  But  Colli  halted  again  at  Vico,  hilf.wsy  to 
Mondovl  <hi  order,  it  la  said,  to  protect  the  evacuation  ol  a 

favourBl>le  situation  the  pursuers  came  on  with  true  Rqiublican 
swiftness,  lapped  ronnd  his  flanks  and  crudied  him.  A  few 
days  later  (ijth  April],  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign  before  the  Austrians  moved  >  single  battalioD 


save  Bon 
•oldien.! 


D  tlie  my  to  Mon 
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Kw  French  "  mclkdi  of  »at  dkl  not .      .  ■      .■ 

It— hui  the  pcrKinalky  which  maile  Ihc 
mtcootte,  Buich  baraloal  pul  a  nEnn- 

kon'i  ttratoy  wu  the  roult  of  Ihit  per< 

Actually,  the  Urnn  in  whicn  lite  will  ro 
vBB  in  many  important  Eopccta  old. 
ory  or  itA  applicallan  wu  the  product  of 

liniKjf  niidway  bcnreen  CobuT^  and  Clcr- 
id  his  utiLi^liDQ  ol  tfac  advADtan  of  hia 


Neill 


sjsi  and  lUvs^ed- 


.  _.e  pTactically  nm 

obittt  La  Ibe  aecoAd  wai  to  bmch  tbe  nc 
Ania  ("  actatigic  peiKtiatiaii  "' 


The  hypMbalg  in  tbe  Gnl 


choia  (whidi  M 

ofliRd  by  far  tht  better  laiset.    But 


'  laid  NafuLcon-    Sinnlcncaa  of  ain 
Icar  chinkinf  and  of  '^penomlity>' 


IntbBL.  ,     . , 

■da.  cliat  at "  iclaciva  aupericiricy."  revtala  iladC.  'whmai  Soubam 
had  been  Id  auperlor  force  (00.000  againUTOAXiJiNaiialeoa  (40,000 
■gaiut  ^^oooj  vat  i»l,  anil  yet  Ibc  Army  of  luly  waa  almyi  placed 
in  a  pouQon  of  relative  Huperiority  (at  nni  about  jto  i  and  ulti- 
mauly  1  10  r)  to  Ibe  immediate  antasonln,  "Tbe  etaence  of 
■"  aaid  Napoleon  in  17^7,  "  ia,  wiib  a  weaker  army,  alwaju 


oil 


rt  H  taught  Deitber  by  bookg  nc~  ~j  r— 
—  "    '-  •■■■"  *-  expiMscd  the  rautc  of  I 
-  -— onceived  formula 


,    bat  Ibb 


mind  ntber  than 

victoriea.     Bui  tbi  .„_,  ...  . 

pnctica,  ttuush  bdperfcctly  wonied 
tatt,  fa  loan  ai  be  had  made  ibe  bi 
out  Maaaisa  imd  Labafpe  on  tbe  one  nan 

thou|di  pttpannr  lo  tbrov  all  available  tone 
Miaabia  wd  Lakarpe  at  De|o  b>  (uard,  no 
Ly*  igainat  a  ml  and  peeauig  eaemy.  b 
and  he  only  dinuiULcd  tbe  acrengtb  and  all 
cvalainini  detachaaat  in  pnoiirtiaa  -n 
dwindled.  Later  In  bia  carcar  be  defined 
antem  aa  "  havinE  all  Bsaaible  aCRnfth 
'.and  tbe 


f^f^f^      and  nol  by  tbe  prababilitiea  of  the  -e. 

■en  on  Ibe  battlefield,  il  waa  l^tiinale  to  detach  10,000  men  to 
Mcuia  iL    Tieie  ioa»  wbr  poatad  S  m.  out  on  tbe  daocmui 


Krone  potitiona. 
r  if  Beaulieu  had 
tn  coverini  fores 
d  (be  ayclccn  on 


Hk  fint  phase  of  tbe  cxtnpolgn  utltfsftority  settled,  NapolMD 
(iderably  superior 


irch-enc 


.       .  Us^  to  iS,o*>). 

The  day  alter  the  ugnature  of  tbe  umistlce  ol  Cberaaco  be 
bcgao  preparing  for  a  new  advance  and  also  tot  the  tAle  of 
arbitei  of  the  destinies  of  Italy.  Many  whispeia  there  were, 
evca  In  bis  own  atmy,  as  to  the  dangers  of  passlDg  on  without 
"  ttvolulioniiing  "aristocratic  Genoa  and  monarchical  Picdmonp, 
and  ol  bringing  Venice,  ihe  pq>e  and  the  Ilalian  princes  Inlo  the 
field  against  the  French.  But  Bonaparte,  flushed  with  ricloty, 
and  better  fnfortned  (ban  the  tnilconteuts  of  Ihe  real  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  never  he^ta.ied.  His  first  object  was  to  drive 
out  Beiullcu,  his  second  to  push  thmugh  Tirol,  and  bli  only 

into  Lombardy,  and  now  botdercd  the  Po  right  and  left  ol 
Valenia.  To  achieve  further  progress.  Napoleon  bid  Erst  to 
cross  that  rivet,  and  the  pobt  and  method  of  ciossing  was  the 

had  no  bridge  tram  and  could  only  make  use  of  such  existing 
bridges  a  he  could  «eit«  intact.'  tf  he  croiscd  above  Valeiua, 
he  would  be  eonfionted  by  one  river-line  a/let  mother,  on  OHO 
of  which  at  least  Beaulieu  would  probably  stand  to  fight.     But 

was  less  10  beat  Ihe  Auslrians  than  to  dislodge  them.  He  Deeded 
a  foothold  in  Lombardy  which  would  make  him  Independent  oT, 
and  evea  a  menace  to.  Piedmont,  tl  this  were  assured,  he  could 
tor  a  tew  weeks  entirely  ignore  bis  communfcationi  wlih  France 
and  strike  out  against  Beaulieu,  dethrone  tbe  king  ot  Sardinia, 
or  revolutionize  Fatma,  Modeita  and  the  papal  alittes  according 
10  dtcanulances. 

Milan,  therefore,  was  his  obfecllve,  and  Tonona-Piacenia  hii 
route  thither.  To  give  himself  every  cbance,  he  bad  stipulated 
with  the  Piedmontese  authorities  for  tbe  right  ot  p^„„^ 
passing  at  Valenia,  and  he  had  tbe  satislaclion  o! 
seeing  Beaoliru  fall  into  the  trap  and  concenlrate  opposite  that 
p&n  of  the  river.t  The  French  meantimehad  moved  to  the  region 
Alesaandria-Tortona.  Thence  on  the  6th  of  May  Bonaparte, 
with  a  picked  body  of  troops,  set  out  for  a  forced  march  on 
Fiarena.,  and  that  night  Ibe  advanced  guard  was  30  m.  on  the 
way,  at  Caslel  San  Giovanni,  and  Labarpe's  and  the  cavalry 
divifdan»  at  Stradella,  10  m.  behind  them.  Augereau  was  at 
BronI,  Massfna  at  Sale  and  Sfrurier  near  Vaknza,  tbe  whole 
forming  a  rapidly  eilendlng  fan,  jo  m.  from  point  to  point. 
If  the  ^acenza  detachment  succeeded  In  crossing,  the  army  was 
to  fonow  rapidly  in  Its  track.     It,  on  tbe  other  hand,  Beaulieu  fell 

I  We  have  seen  that  alter  Tourcoing,  taught  by  eiperienct, 
S:>uham  poated  Vandamme'i  coverinK  force  14  or  t5  m.  out-  But 
Napoleon's  ijispoaition  waa  in  advance  of  experience. 

■The  piDpoicd  alliance  with  iha  Sardinians  came  to  nothing. 
The  kinp  of  Sardinia  had  alwayi  made  their  alliance  with  either 
Auitiia  or  France  conditional  on  eeaalons  of  conquered  tcrritary. 
"-- " Thkn.  the  DirKIofy  or' -  ■■— — ' ■ 
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bttck  to  oppose  the  advanced  guard,  tbe  Vaknaa  divisiona  would 
take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  cron  there.  In  cither  case,  be  it 
observed,  tlie  Aastrians  were  to  be  madedf  not  brought  to  action. 

On  the  nwmkig  of  the  7th,  the  swift  advanced  guard  under 
General  DaUemagne  crossed  at  Piaotnza,'  and,  hearing  of  tins, 
Bonaparte  <miered  every  division  excq>t  Sumner's  tliither  with 
all  possible  speed.  In  the  exultation  of  the  moment  he  mocked 
at  BeauHen's  incapacity,  imt  the  old  Austrian  was  already  on 
the  alert.  This  game  of  manosuvres  be  understood;  already 
one  of  his  divisions  had  arrived  in  dese  psoximity  to  DaUemagne 
and  the  others  were  marching  eastward  by  all  available  roads. 
It  was  not  until  the  8th  that  the  Fkench,  after  a  series  of  partial 
encounters,  were  securely  established  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Pb, 
and  Beaulieu  had  given  up  theideaof  forcing  their  most  advanced 
troops  to  accept  battle  at  a  disadvantage.  Tbe  success  of 
the  French  was  due  less  to  their  plan  dian  to  their  mobility, 
which  enabled  them  first  to  pass  the  river  before  the  Austrians 
(who  had  actually  started  a  day  in  advance  of  them)  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  afterwards  to  be  in  superior  numbers  at  each 
point  of  contact.  But  the  episode  was  destined  after  all  to 
culminate  in  a  great  event,  vHiich  Napoleon  himsdf  indicated 
as  the  turning-point  fA  his  life.  "  Vend£miaire  and  even  Monte- 
notte  did  not  make  me  think  myself  a  superior  being.  It  was 
after  Lodi  that  the  idea  came  to  me. . . .  That  first  kindled  the 
spark  of  boundless  ambition." 

The  idea  of  a  battle  having  been  given  up,  Beaulieu  retired  to 
the  Adda,  and  most  of  his  troops  were  safdy  beymid  it  before  the 
.^^  French  arrived  near  Lodi,  but  he  fdt  it  necessary  to 

leave  a  strong  rearguard  on  the  river  opposite  that 
phux  to  cover  the  reassemMy  of  his  oolunms  after  tbeb  scattered 
march.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  May,  Bonaparte,  with 
DaUemagne,  Mass^na  and  Augcreau,  came  up  and  seized  the 
town.  But  aoo  yds.  of  open  ground  had  to  be  passed  fr<Hn  the 
town  gate  to  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge  itself  was  another  350 
in  length.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  it  stood  the  Austrians, 
9000  strong  with  14  guns.  Napoleon  brought  up  all  his  guns 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  destroying  the  bridge.  Then  sending 
all  his  cavalry  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  by  a  ford  above  the 
town,  he  waited  two  hours,  employing  the  time  in  cannonading 
the  Austrian  lines,  resting  his  advanced  infantry  and  dosing 
up  Mass^na's  and  Augereau's  divisions.  Finally  he  gave  the 
order  to  Dallemagne's  4000  grenadiers,  who  were  <teiwn  up 
under  cover  of  the  town  wall,  to  rush  the  bridge.  As  the  column, 
not  more  than  thirty  men  broad,  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
met  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Austrian  guns,  and  half 
way  across  the  bridge  it  checked,  but  Bonaparte  himself  and 
Masstna  rushed  forward,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  revived, 
and,  while  some  jumped  off  the  bridge  and  scrambled  forward 
in  the  shallow  water,  the  remainder  stormed  on,  passed  through 
the  guns  and  drove  back  the  infantry.  This  was,  in  bare  outline, 
the  astounding  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  It  ma  not  till 
after  the  battle,  that  Napoleon  realized  that  only  a  rearguard 
was  in  front  of  him.  When  he  launched  his  4000  grenadiers 
he  thou^t  that  on  the  other  side  there  were  four  or  five  times 
that  number  of  the  enemy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  after  the 
event  he  recognized  in  himself  the  flash  of  genius,  the.courage 
to  risk  everything,  and  the  "tact"  which,  independent  of, 
and  indeed  contrary  to  all  reasoned  calculations,  told  him  that 
the  moment  had  come  for  "  breaking  the  eqiiiUbrium."  Lodi 
was  a  tactical  success  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  the  principles 
of  his  tactics  rested  on  psychology — on  the  **  sublime  "  part 
of  the  art  of  war  as  Saxe  had  called  it  long  ago.  The  ^[Mrit  pro- 
duced the  form,  and  Lodi  was  the  prototype  <A  the  Napoleonic 
battle — contact,  manoeuvre,  preparation,  and  finally  the  well- 
timed,  massed  and  unhesitating  assaidt.  The  absenee  of  strate- 
gical results  mattered  little.  Many  months  elapsed  h^crt  this 
bold  assertion  of  superiority  ceased  to  xledde  the  battles  of 

France  and  Austria. 

'On  entering  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Parma  Bonaparte 
impoted,  besicfos  other  contributions,  the  surrender  of  twenty 
famotu  pictures,  and  thus  began  a  practice  which  for  many  years 
enriched  the  Louvre  and  only  ceased  with  the  capture  m  Paris 
in  1814. 


Next  day,  stUl  uader  the  vivid  tactkal  impressions  of  the 
of  Lodi,  he  postponed  his  occupation  of  the  Milanese 
and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu,  but  the  latter  was  momm. 
now  out  of  reach,  and  dtiring  the  next  few  days  the 
French  divisions  were  installed  at  various  points  in  the  sita 
PaviarMUan-Pizsi^wtODe,  facing  outwards  in  all  dangerous 
directions,  with  a  central  reserve  at  Milan.  Thus  secured, 
Bonaparte  turned  his  attention  to  poHtical  and  military  ad- 
minkitration.  This  took  the  form  of  exarting  from  the  neigh> 
bouring  princes  money,  supplies  and  objects  of  art,  and  the  once 
famiriied  Army  of  Italy  revdled  in  its  oi^x>rtunity.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  DirecUHy,  su^idous  of  the  too  successful  and  too 
-wtnguine  young  general,  ordered  him  to  turn  over  the  coounand 
in  Upper  Italy  to  Kdlermann,  and  to  take  an  eqieditionary 
corps  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  there  to  preach 
the  Republic  and  the  overthrow  of  fxinces.  Napoleon  absdutely 
refused,  and  offeied  his  resignation.  In  the  end  (partly  by 
bribery)  he  prevailed,  but  the  incident  reawakened  his  desire 
to  dose  with  BeaulieiL  This  indeed  he  could  now  do  with  a 
free  hand,  since  not  only  had  the  Milanese  been  effectivdy 
occupied,  but  also  the  treaty  with  Sardinia  had  been  ratified. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  resumed  the  advance  than  it  was 
intermptedby  a  rising  of  the  peasantry  in  his  rear.  The  exac- 
tions of  the  French  had  in  a  few  days  generated  ^Mtrics  of  dis- 
content which  it  was  easy  for  the  priests  and  the  nobles  to  fan 
into  open  flames.  Milan  and  Pavia  as  well  as  the  countryside 
broke  into  insurrection,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  mob  forced 
the  French  commandant  to  surrender.  Bonaparte  acted 
swiftly  and  ruthlessly.  Bringing  back  a  small  portion  of  the 
army  with  him,  he  punished  Milan  on  the  asth,  sacked  and 
burned  Binasco  on  the  a6th,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  lattetc 
day,  while  Ms  cavalry  swept  the  open  cotmtry,  he  broke  his 
way  into  Pavia  with  1500  men  and  beat  down  all  resistance. 
Napoleon's  crudty  was  never  purposeless.  He  deported  several 
scores  of  hostages  to  France,  executed  most  of  the  mob  leaders, 
and  shot  the  French  officer  who  had  surrendered.  In  addition, 
he  gave  his  1500  men  three  hours'  leave  to  plUage.  Then,  as 
swiftly  as  they  had  come,  they  returned  to  the  army  on  the 
Oglio.  From  this  river  Nap<^eon  advanced  to  the  barJcs  of  the 
Mindo,  where  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  fought 
out,  both  sides  contemptuously  disregarding  Venetian  neutrality. 

It  centred  on  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  which  Beaulieu,  too  weak 
to  keep  the  fidd,  and  .dislodged  from  the  Mindo  in  the  action  of 
Borghetto  (May  30),  strony^y  garrisoned  before  retiring  into 
Tirol.  Beaulieu  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  Dagobert 
Siegmund,  count  von  Wurmser  (b.  1734),  who  Imnight  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  Germany. 

At  this  point,  mindful  of  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  of 
losing  his  command,  Bonaparte  thought  It  well  to  begin  the 
reset  tiement  of  Italy.  The  scheme  for  co-operating  with  M<Nreau 
on  the  Danube  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  Army  of 
Italy  (now  reinforced  from  tbe  Army  of  the  Alps  and  counting 
43,000  eS^ectives)  was  again  disposed  In  a  protective  **  zone  of 
manoeuvre,"  with  a  strong  central  reserve.  Over  8000  men, 
however,  garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
and  the  effective  blockade  of  Mantua  and  political  expeditions 
into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  soon  used  up  the  whole  of  this 
reserve. 

Moreover,  no  siege  artillery  was  availaUe  until  the  Austrians 
in  the  dtadd  of  MHan  capitulated,  and  thus  it  was  not  tifl 
the  i8th  of  July  that  the  first  parallel  was  begun.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  Wurmser  began  his  advance  from  Trent  with 
55,000  men  to  relieve  Mantua. 

The  protective  system  on  which  his  attack  would  fall  in  the 
first  instance  was  now  as  follows: — Augereau  (6000)  about 
Legnago,  De^inoy  (8000)  south-east  of  Verona, 
Mass^na  (13,000)  at  Verona  and  Peschlera,  with  mSttrnM, 
outposts  on  the  Monte  Baldo  and  at  La  Corona, 
Sauret  (4500)  at  Salo  and  Gavardo.  S^rurier  (13,000)  was 
besieging  Mantua,  and  the  only  central  reserve  was  the  cavalry 
(3000)  imder  RUmaine.  The  main  road  to  Milan  passed  by 
Bresda.    Sauret's  brigade,  therefore,  was  pmctically  a  detached 
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put  on  Ibe  Eos  of  codunnlatiDn,  and  on  tlic  raun  ddoiiive 
front  less  than  30,000  nifla  woe  diipoasd  it  vuioiu  poiaia 
bcLwitn  IjiCaraiuiiuidLegiu«a(30Qi.  ipul),  udstadiuma 
of  151090111.  flora  Mtaluk.  TbcitmiKthof  Buch  idispaitioD 
depended  on  the  £thting  power  and  liiuidiDcs  of  the  tnxqu, 
who  in  each  case  would  be  called  upon  to  act  aa  ■  rearguard  to 
gain  time.  Yet  the  lie  of  thecounliy  KBrcelypcmiilledacloier 
grouping,  unles  indeed  Bonaparte  fell  back  oit  the  old-time 
device  of  a  "  drcumvaUation,"  and  shut  bJinsclf  up.  irilb  tbe 
■upplia  neceasaiy  for  the  calculated  duralion  of  the  siege,  in  an 
impregnable  ring  of  eanhworks  round  bfaolua-  Thii.  bowrrcr, 
he  could  not  have  done  even  if  he  had  wished,  for  the  wave  of 
TTvolt  radiating  from  Milan  had  made  accumulations  of  food 
{mponible.  and  tbe  l^cs  alnvc  and  below  the  fortress,  besldia 
being  exlremety  unfaeslthy,  would  have  cnended  the  peiinieler 
of  the  circumviilliiioa  so  gieatty  that  the  available  forces  would 
Bol  suffice  to  mui  It.  b  was  dm  ia  this,  but  in  tbe  absence  of  an 


importastcentnlKKrve  that  Bonaparte's  diipositloD  ia<^n  to 
critidim,  which  indeed  could  impugn  tbe  scbcme  in  its  entirety, 
ai  overtaxing  tbe  available  resources,  more  easily  than  it  (ould 

If  Bonanne  baa  octuonaUy  been  criticised  (or  his  defeniive 
neasum,  Wurmser's  attack  procedure  has  received  almost  universal 
eODdemnailtMi,  as  to  the  jiulLce  of  whidi  it  may  be  pointed  oul^ 
that  [he  object  c(  the  eipediliofl  wu  not  to  irin  a  ballle  by  falling 
HI  [he  lUninited  Ftencli  with  a  well-concentnted  army,  but  to  DVFT- 


Od  the  )«th  Quaadaaorlch  aittcktd  Sautet  at  S*lo.  drove 
him  towaidi  Deseoiano,  and  pushed  ou  to  Gavardo  sod  thtocc 
into  Bivscis.  Wunnaer  eipeHed  Misiina's  advanced  fuard 
from  La  Corona,  and  captured  in  luctesvoo  the  Monte  Bsldo 
and  RIvoli  posts.  The  Brenta  column  approached  Verona  with 
little  or  BO  £ghlinc.  News  of  [his  column  led  Nipolenn  early  la 
the  day  to  dose  up  Despinoy,  Masstna  ind  KHmaihe  it  Ciatel- 
nuovo,  and  to  order  Augereau  from  Lcgnago  to  advance  on 
MoQlebello  (14  m.  east  of  Verona)  igainsi  Dividovich'i  left 
rear.  But  alter  tbeM  orders  had  been  despatched  came  Ihe  news 
of  Siurtt's  defeat,  and  ihismoraeni  was  one  of  (he  most  aniiou^ 
io  Napoleon's  career  Ifecnuld  not  make  up  his  mind  10  give  up 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  bul  he  hurried  Augereau  back  to  ibeMincio. 
and  sent  Older  after  order  ia  theofficcnon  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  send  all  convoys  by  the  Cremona  mstead  of  by  the 
Brescia  road.  More,  he  had  the  baggage,  the  treasure  and  the 
kck  set  in  motion  at  once  for  Mnrcaria,  and  wrote  to  S^rurier 
^_a  dcquLch  which  included  the 
'  I  "  perhaps  we  shall  recover 
Ives  .  .  .  bui  J  must  tahe 

he  joth  lie  wrote:  "The 


You  see  that  our  commuoicatioas 
with  MiUo  and  Venas  are  cut." 
The  reports  that  came  to  him 
during  the  momloi  of  tbe  ]olh 
enabled  him  to  plice  the  main 
body  of  tbe  totay  opposite 
Mais£na,  and  this.  wUbout  in  [he 
leaa[  alleviating  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  helped  to  make  his 
course  leaa  doubtful.  Augereau 
was  ordered  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  Holioella,  in  nso  Davids- 


d  after 


i,  and  to  stand  fast 


■  every  incentive  to  multiply  tbe  jniuti  of 
f  Wunnaer'splan  was  proved  by  [he  event. 


liiblyig 
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ited  object— the  vt 


ustrisH  formed  three  corps,  oiw(Qu*idaiiovicb,  iS.ooo 
men)  niarchlng  round  tbe  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Cards  on 
Civardo,  Salo  and  the  Brewia  road,  the  second  (under  Wurmser. 
about  JO.000)  moving  directly  down  the  Adige.  and  the  third 
(Davidovic}),  Aooo)  making  a  dftour  by  the  Brenta  valley 
and  heading  for  Verona  by  Vicenia. 

■  Soe  C.  v«  B.-K.,  M«  ui^  £lq/.  pp  4t«-4$i- 


Culelni 

Lhe  31st  to  clear  the 


at  Deseniano  with  orders  on  the  : 
retreat  and  10  recaptute  Bresda.  1 
merely  the  continuation  of  those 
wheeled  in  ards,  his  righi  finally 
bis  left  on  :  Uo,  Wuimier  drove  biKk  MaistDa  to  t 
of  the  Minoo.  Davidovich  made  a  slight  advance. 
In  tbe  late  evening  Boiupirte  held  a  council  of  wi 
bella.  The  proceedingi  ol  this  council  are  upknow 
any  rate  enabled  Napoleon  to  see  clearly  and  to  at 
tbe  siege  of  Mantua  wll 


the  3gth.     Quasdanovi^b 


e  fatal  Ic 


I,  the  c 


.  olai 


le  enictpriie.    Thus,  when  he  had  los 
I  it  back.    Now,  however,  he  made  U| 


'  140  siege  guns  that  had  been  so 
ind,  after  sending  part  of  his  fi 
himsdf  with  the  rest  at  Marcaria 
forces  were  to  be  used  on 
lopinoy.  Augeresu  ond  K 
Juasdauovich.    The  Grsi  1 


nteriot  lines.  On  the  jtst 
maine  advinced  westward 
n  found  tbe  Ausltiini  ai 
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Btoda,  nevtr  hailing  ni^I  oc  day  till  be  readied  Ibc  towD  isd 
Rcovenal  hb  depou.  McutUme  Stniiiet  tud  nrtired  (nighl 
al  Jniy  Ji),  Haatu  h»d  fndiully  dnwn  (d  tOHinb  Lotuiu>, 
and  Wumaa'i  advanced  guaid  tihiaphjuitly  oiiend  ibe 
fortnM  <A«cau  i). 

The  AuMriu  gcDeial  nor  IordhI  tha  pUa  of  crulling 
Booapartt  batveoi  Quaiduovich  and  hb  own  main  body. 
Bnt  DUBIiBC  QOflidaiuvkl]  had  evacnatcd  fimda^under  the 
Ihrtat  of  Booapute's  advance  and  wai  now  fighting  a  long 
'  a  vith  Dcipinojr  and  Sannt  about  Gavaido  and 
1C,  having  minal  ha  expected  tugel,  had 
Iqr  aaolhei  Kvete  naich  back  to  MontecUan 
I*  now  menibled  between  Loaalo 
and  Fonte  San  Hun,  and  Struaa  wu  retiring  <iiiietJy  on 
lianuU.  WuTDtter'i  main  body,  weattaed  by  the  detachment 
•ent  lo  Mantna,  tnaacd  the  liindo  about  Vateggio  and  Ceito 
oo  the  >nd,  and  pcnanled  aa  [ar  a  Caati^ione,whence  Uaaaiu'i 
rearguard  wat  eipclM.  But  a  nmred  advance  of  Quaadano- 
vich,  onknd  by  Wuimta,  which  iiart  Saaret  and  Dopinoy 

back  on  Bnacia  and  Looato,  in  the  end  only  placed 
^J^'**a  itrong  detachment  of  Iht  Aialriaia  oiliiia  Mriking 
m^'       dIaUDce  of  Manilla,  who  on  the  jid  aliuied  it, 

front  10  front,  and  by  Alieei  fighting  deitroyed  it, 
■hile  at  the  Hme  dme  Augenan  lecapluied  Caitlglionc  from 
WuRuer.  On  the  4lh  Sauiel  and  Dcapinoy  prcaicd  back 
Qaaadapovich  beyond  Salo  and  Gavardo.  Ok  of  the  Aumiu 
cohunm,  finding  iiaell  boUted  and  onable  to  retnat  wHh  Ibc 
Dthcft,  turned  back  to  break  i\t  way  through  lo  Wunour,  and 
wa*  annihilaled  by  Maiatia  in  the  neighbourhood  o[  Lonato. 
On  tbil  day  Augercau  fought  lua  way  towaida  Sotfcrino,  and 
WuiDHf,  thinkint  rightly  or  wrongly  that  he  could  not  now 
retire  lo  the  Mincio  witlwut  a  battle,  drew  up  hb  whole  iorcc. 
dole  on  30,000  men,  in  Ibe  plain  between  SoUeiino  and  Medi^. 
The  finale  may  be  described  in  very  feo  notda.  Bonapine, 
convinced  thai  no  more  waa  to  be  feared  from  Quaadi 


It  Wur 


o  fight,  called  in  Despinoy'i 


divialDD  to  tbt  main  body  and  icnt  ordera  to  S^nirier,  then  far 

L  on  tbe  Cremona  road,  10  mardi  against  the  left  flank  of 

iitriana.     On  the  sth  the  battle  of  Castiglionc  waa  lougbt. 

Ckaaly  conteated  in  Ibe  finl  boun  oj  Ibe  jnatal  iiuck  till 

'ral  decided  the  day,  it  ended  in  Ihe  relieal  of  the 

s  the  Mincio  and  into  Tirol  whence  they  had 


ThBa  tbe  an  way  bad  laOed  Is  taap  back  Wutmaer.  and  the 
•Id  had  failed  to  cnah  Napaieoa.  Each  wa*  Ibe  naull  of  iu  own 
CDoditioiu.  In  former  wan  a  coounaoder  Ihccalened  aa  Napoleon 
wai.  would  have  fallen  hack  af  once  10  the  Adda,  abandorlnc  the 
tiete  In  luch  good  time  that  be  would  have  been  ahk  10  bring  oil  hit 
ibie  artillery.  Inattad  of  Ihla  Bonaparte  bealtaMd  long  enouth 
toIoaeil,whick,iicGordini  to  accepted  canooa  waa  a  waate,  and  held 
bla  ground,  which  waa.  By  tbe  aame  rulea,  abaer  nadneaa,  Bm 
Revolutionary  diKipline  waa  not  firm  enough  to  Hand  a  reinat. 
Once  h  lunied  back,  the  army  would  have  at  reamed  away  in  Milan 
and  perbapa  lathe  Alpa  (d.  1700),  and  ibt  only  ollemative  to  com- 
plete ifWaanliitloa  IheRlon!  was  Sghlinf. 

Aa  lo  the  maaau  of  iliii  fightini,  even  the  pfinciple  al  "  relative 
auperiorilj' '"  [ailed  him  id  long  aa  he  wa*  endeavouring  10  covrr 


□  ihe  air,  while  the  covering  detachmenit 

Caatiglione  WunuKr  artuallv  oulnumUiniir  hi> 

'on  iniariar  Hnea  thai  gave  Napoleon  Ibe  vklofy. 
ia  Ane  appreciation  of  ibe  cliancei  in  hia  favour, 

icton  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  ground,  whicn 
rma  and  columna  of  the  French  and  deprived 
Irian  nvahy  of  it*  prn "  -     '  '- 


leribritT,"  for  e\ 
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the  Freoch.     Napoleon  biniilf  rode  ive  borK> 

i  dayi,  and  Augerfau't  diviaiun  marched  from 

rly  50  m„  En  about  Ihirly-ux  liDurs.  Thia  indeed  waa  the  founda- 
of  hi*  "reladve  nperiority,"  for  every  houraaved  in  tbe  time 


aa  planning 


By  the  and  o<  the  aecotid  week  in  Auguat  the 
HaulBi  had  beoi  nnimed,  without  aiege  guna.  Bn 
the  impunkiB  ot  a  great  victo«y  gajned,  Bmiaparte  • 
■  .long  forwud  Mtide.  He  tboo^t  IhU  by  advancing  poai 
HaniuadnectlyoaTcieate  and  tbence  onward*  loIheScmmerlng 
heoHildinpoaeapBaceantheanperot,  He  Directory,  however, 
which  had  hy  ww  focuaied  its  attoitian  on  the  Gaman  cani- 
pajgn,  oidand  him  to  pea  throu^  Tirol  and  to  co-operate  wiib 
MoRau.  and  thia  plan,  Bniapajte,  thou^  proleating  agatnal  an 
Alpine  vedtutebtiiig  nude  ao  late  in  the  year,  prepared  to  execute, 
drawing  in  n^ercementa  and  collecting  great  quaniiiiei  of 
auppliea  in  baU  on  tbe  Adlge  and  Lake  Garda.  Wnnnaer  waa 
tbou^l  to  have  posted  hia  main  body  near  Trent,  and  lo  have 
de(adicdDDadivUonlnBaiaana"iacoverTrtFile."  llicFnnch 
advanced  norlhwaid  on  Ibe  jnd,  in  three  diaconnected  coiumna 
(prtdaely  at  Wurmacr  had  done  m  the  leverae  diiection  at  ihe 
isd  of  July! — MaatfaiB  (13,000)  from  Kivoh  to  Ala,  Augeican 
(qooo)  from  Verona  hy  hill  roads,  ken)ing  on  hia  right  rear, 
Vaub<u  (ii.ooo)  lound  the  Lake  of  Garda  by  Rlvi  and  Toe- 
bole.  Sahuguet'a  diviaim  (Sooo)  remained  before  Manilla.  Tbe 
French  diviaiona  lucceaafully  combined  and  drove  tbe  encmj 

There.bowever,  they  miiaed  their  target.  Wunnaer  had  already 
drawn  over  the  bulk  ti  hii  army  {91,000)  Into  the  Val  Suipna, 
whence,  with  Ihe  Baaaano  divw«i.aa  his  advanced  guard,  he 
intended  mice  more  to  relieve  blantua,  while  Davidovich  with 
13,000  (eicludiug  delachmenu)  waa  tn  hold  Tirol  againlt  any 
attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  ^n  force*  with  Moreatk. 

Tbui  Auatria  waa  preparing  to  haxard  a  aecond  (a)  fn  the 
event  abe  haiarded  a  tbild  and  a  fourth)  hi^y  mined  and 
opentive  pcoioalonal  anny  in  the  aliuggle  for  the  preservation 
of  a  fonrcsi.  and  we  muil  omcUuie  that  there  were  wdghty 
leasona  which  actuated  ao  notniously  cautlou*  a  body  ai  the 
Coundl  of  War  in  making  this  UDConditiooal  veotute.  WhUt 
Mantua  atocd,  Napoleon,  for  all  hi*  energy  and  aanguineneis, 
_..  ti  r  1  ■  .^  triuli  and  Carniola,  and  immunity 


k*  tbey  did  more  «  leaa  dii- 


contented  and  betaogenew 
pteajuie  d  war  for  a  ceqtui 
a*  [3  known,  deaired  no  mm 
xl  the  *u 


Idtbdro 


Is  ime  aide  when  both  are  ntaterially  equal.  There  wa*  lh< 
iwthing  to  be  gained,  ooDunenaainle  with  the  ri*k  involved,  by 
Gghlhig  a  battle  in  the  open  firid.  In  llaliai  littl  mtU  dit 
KantUtrU  waa  an  old  saying  in  Ihe  Auatriaa  army,  and  therefore 
the  Auatrian*  could  not  hope  to  win  a  victory  at  the  fim  mag- 
nitude. Tilt  only  pncticable  aliemative  wat  to  atietigthtn 
Uantua  a*  opponunliie*  oflered  ihemaelvei,  and  to  prolong 
the  panive  re*i*tance  aa  much  a*  pcoiible.  Napoleon'i  own 
practice  in  providing  for  tecDDdary  Iheatrei  of  war  waa  to 

AuiiTiana,  viewed  from  a  purely  military  jiandpoini,  wa*  Ihal 
tbey  equandeied.  indead  of  economiiing,  their  force*  to  gain 
lime.  If  we  neglect  pure  theory,  and  regard  atralegjr  a*  Ibe 
MitfHBamhfp — whicfa  hiudameaaaHy  It  it— wc 
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cannot  condemn  the  Vienna  anthorities  unless  it  be  first  proved 
that  they  grossly  exaggerated  the  possible  results  of  Bonaparte's 
threatened  irruption.  And  if  their  capacity  for  judging  the 
political  situation  be  admitted,  it  natuzally  follows  that  their 
object  was  to  preserve  Mantua  ai  aU  costs^mhich  object  Wurmser, 
though  invariably  defeated  in  action,  did  in  fact  accomplish. 

When  Mass^na  entered  Trent  on  the  morning  of  the  sth  of 
September,  Napoleon  became  aware  that  the  forcer  in  his  front 
^^^^  was  a  mere  detachment,  and  news  soon  came  in  that 
^******'  Wurmser  was  In  the  Val  Sugana  about  Primolano  and 
at  Bassano.  This  move  he  supposed  to  be  intended  to  cover 
Trieste,  being  influenced  by  his  own  hopes  of  advancing  in  that 
direction,  and  underestimating  the  importance,  to  the  Austrlans, 
of  preserving  Mantua.  He  therefore  informed  the  Directory 
that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the  Tirol  scheme,  and  q>ent  one 
more  day  in  driving  Davidovich  well  away  from  Trent.  Then, 
leaving  Vaubois  to  watch  him.  Napoleon  marched  Angereau  and 
Mass^na,  with  a  ri^iidity  he  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  into  the 
Val  Sugana.  Wurmscr's  rearguard  was  attacked  and  defeated 
again  and  again,  and  Wurmser  himself  felt  compelled  to  stand 
and  fight,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  pursuit  before  going 
forward  into  the  phdns.  Half  his  army  had  ahready  reached 
Montebello  on  the  Verona  road,  and  with  the  rear  half  be  posted 
himself  at  Bassano,  where  on  the  8th  be  was  attacked  and 
defeated  with  heavy  losses.  Then  began  a  strategic  puiaoit  or 
general  chase,  and  in  this  the  mobility  of  the  French  should 
have  finished  the  work  so  well  begun  by  their  tactics. 

But  Ni^eon  directed  the  pursuers  so  as  to  cut  off  Wurmser 
from  Trieste,  not  from  Mantua.  Masstoa  followed  op  the 
Austrlans  to  Vicenza,  while  Augereau  hurried  towards  Padua, 
and  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  9th  that  Bonaparte  realized  that 
his  <^ponent  was  beading  for  Mantua  via  Legnisgo.  On  the  xoth 
Massfoa  crossed  the  Adige  at  Ronco,  while  Augereau  from 
Padua  reached  Montagnana.  Sahugnet  from  Mantua  and 
Kihnaine  from  Verona  joined  forces  at  Castellaro  on  the  xxth, 
with  orders  to  interpose  between  Wurmser  and  tbe  fortress. 
Wurmser  meantime  had  halted  for  a  day  at  Legnago,  to  restore 
order,  and  had  then  resumed  his  march.  It  was  almost  too  late, 
for  in  the  evening,  after  having  topush  aside  the  head  of  Mass^na's 
column  at  Cerea,  he  bad  only  reached  N<^ra,  some  mfles  short  oi 
CasteUaro,  and  ckwe  upon  his  rear  was  Augereau,  who  reached 
tiegnago  that  night.  On  the  i  alb ,  eluding  Sahuguet  by  a  detour 
lo  the  southward,  he  reached  Msjitua,  with  all  the  coltmins  of 
the  French,  weary  as  moat  of  them  were,  in  hot  pursuit.  After 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  open  field,  defeated  in  a  general  action 
on  the  I  sth,  the  rdieving  force  was  merged  in  the  garrison,  now 
some  38,000  in  aU.  So  ended  the  episode  of  Bassano,  the  most 
brilliant  feature  of  which  as  usual  was  the  marching  power  of 
the  French  infantry.  This  time  it  sufficed  to  redeem  even 
strategical  misconceptions  and  misdirections.  Between  the 
Sth  and  the  nth,  besides  fighting  three  actions,  Missfna  had 
marched  100  m.  and  Augereau  114. 

Fddseugmeister  Alvintd  was  now  appointed  to  command  a 
new  army  of  rdief.  This  time  the  mere  distribution  of  the 
troops  imposed  a  concentric  advance  ci  sq>arate  cohmus,  for 
practically  the  whole  of  the  fresh  forces  available  were  in  Camiola, 
tbe  Military  Frontier,  &c.,  while  Davidovich  was  still  in  Tirol. 
Alvintzi's  intention  was  to  assemble  his  new  army  (19,000)  in 
FriuU,  and  to  move  on  Bassano^  which  was  to  be  occupied  on 
the  4th  of  November.  Meantime  Davidovich  (x8,ooo)  was  to 
capture  Treat,  and  the  two  columns  were  to  connect  by  the  Val 
Sugana.  All  being  well,  Alvintzi  and  Davidovich,  still  separate, 
were  then  to  converge  on  the  Adige  between- Voonaand  L^nago. 
Wurmser  was  to  co-opente  by  vigorous  sorties.  At  this  time 
Napoleon's  protective  system  was  as  fb&ows:  Kifanaine  (9000) 
investing  Mantua,  Vaobois  (10,000)  at  Trent,  and  Masstea 
(9000)  at  Bassano  and  Treviso,  Augereau  (9000)  and  Macquard 
(3000)  at  Verona  and  Villafranca  constituting,  for  the  first  time 
in  these  operations,  important  mobile  reserves.  Hearing  of 
Alvintxi's  approach  in  good  time,  be  meant  first  to  drive  back 
Davidovich,  then  with  Augereau,  Maastea,  Macquard  and  3000 
o<  Vaubois's  iorce  to  fall  upoo  AMntii,  «ho,  be  calculated, 


would  at  this  stage  have  reached  Bassano,  and  finally  to  send 
back  a  large  force  through  the  Val  Sugana  to  attadc  Davidovich. 
This  plan  practically  failed. 

Instead  of  advancing,  Vaubois  was  driven  steadily  backward. 
By  the  6th,  Davidovidi  had  fought  his  way  almost  to  Roveredo, 
and  Alvintai  had  readied  Bassano  and  was  there  ,^^^ 
successfuQy  repelling  the  attacks  of  Mass6na  and  ^^^ 
Augereau.  That  ni^^t  Napcrfeon  drew  bade  to  Vicensa.  On 
the  7th  Davidovich  drove  in  Vaubois  to  Corona  ind  Rivcdl, 
and  Alvintzi  came  within  5  m.  of  Viceaza.  Napokon  watched 
.carefully  for  an  opportunity  to  strikeout,  and  on  the  8th  massed 
his  troops  closely  around  the  central  pdnt  of  Verona.  On  the 
9th,  to  give  hin^df  air,  he  ordered  Massftia  to  join  Vaubois, 
and  to  dirive  back  Davidovich  at  aU  coats.  B«t  before  thb  order 
was  executed,  reporta  came  in  to  the  ^ect  that  Davidovldi 
had  suq>ettded  his  advance.  The  xoth  and  xxttt  were  q>ent  by 
both  sides  in  relative  inaction,  the  French  waiting  on  events 
and  opportunities,  the  Austrlans  resting  after  their  prolonged 
exertions.  Then,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  xxth,  bdng  Informed 
that  Alvintzi  was  approaching,  Napoleon  dedded  to  attack  htai. 
On  the  X3th  the  ad^nanced  guudirf  Alvintzi's  army  was  foriousty 
assailed  in  the  position  of  CaUiero.  But  the  troops  in  rear  came 
up  rapidly,  and  by  4  9JL  th^  French  were  defeated  all  along  the 
line  and  in  retreat  on  Verona.  N^Mleon'a  situation  was  now 
indeed  precarious.  He  was  on  "  Interior  lines,"  it  b  true,  but 
he  had  neither  the  force  nor  the  space  necessaiy  for  the  delivery 
of  xapid  radial  blows.  Alvintzi  was  in  stq>erior  numbeis,  as  the 
battle  of  Caldiero  had  proved,  and  at  any  naoment  Davidovidi, 
who  had  twice  Vaubois's  force,  might  advance  to  the  attack  of 
Rivoli.  The  reserves  had  proved  Inauffidttat,  and  Kilmsine 
had  to  be  called  up  from  Mantua,  whkh  was  thus  for  the  third 
time  freed  from  the  blockaders.  Again  the  alternatives  were 
retreat,  in  whatever  order  was  possible  to  Republican  armies, 
and  beating  the  nearest  enemy  at  any  sacrifice.  Napdeon  chose 
the  latter,  though  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  X4th  that 
he  actually  issued  the  fateful  order. 

The  Austrlans,  too,  had  selected  the  15th  as  the  date  of  their 
finsl  advance  on  Verona,  Davidovich  from  the  north,  Alvintzi 
via  Zevio  from  the  south.  But  Nap<^e(m  was  no  longer  there; 
leaving  Vaubois  to  hold  Davidovich  as  best  be  mi|^t,  and 
posting  only  3000  men  in  Verona,  he  had  o^ected  the  rest  of 
his  small  army  between  Albaro  and  Ronco.  His  plan  seems  to 
have  been  to  cross  the  Adige  well  in  rear  of  the  Austrlans,  to 
march  north  on  to  the  Verona-Vioenza  hi^^way,  and  there, 
supplying  himself  from  their  convoys,  to  fi^t  to  the  last.  On 
the  X5th  he  had  written  to  the  Directory,  "  The  weakness  and 
the  eidiaustion  of  the  army  causes  me  to  fear  the  worst.  We  are 
perhaps  on  the  eve  of  losing  Italy."  In  this  extremity  of  danger 
the  troops  passed  the  Adige  in  three  columns  near  Ronco  and 
Albaredo,  and  marched  forward  along  the  dikes,  with  deep 
marshes  and  pools  on  dther  hand.  If  Napoleon's  intention  was 
to  readi  the  dry  open  ground  of  S.  Bontfado  in  rear  of  the 
Austrlans,  it  was  not  realized,  for  the  Austrian  irmy,  instead  of 
being  at  the  gates  of  Verona,  was  still  between  Caldiero  and 
S.  Bonifado,  heading,  as  we  know,  f<H:  Zevio.  Thus  AlviiMii 
was  able,  easily  and  swiftly,  to  wheel  to  the  south. 

The  battle  of  Areola  almost  defies  description.  The  first  day 
passed  in  a  series  of  resuliless  encounters  between  the  heads 
of  the  columns  as  they  met  on  the  dikes.  In  the  ^,„^ 
evening  Bonaparte  withdrew  over  the  Adige,  expecting 
at  every  moment  to  be  summoned  to  Vaubois's  aid.  But  Davido- 
vich ronained  inactive,  and  on  the  x6th  the  French  again  crossed 
tbe  liver.  Massfna  from  Ronco  advanced  on  Pordle,  driving 
the  Austrians  along  the  causeway  thither,  but  on  the  side  of 
Areola,  Alvintzi  had  deployed  a  considerable  part  of  his  forcea 
oa  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  within  musket  shot  of  the  auseway 
by  which  Bonaparte  and  Augereau  bad  to  pass,  aiong  the 
Austrian  front,  to  reach  the  bridge  of  Arc(^  In  these  circum- 
stances the  second  day's  battle  was  more  murderous  and  no 
mote  decisive  than  the  first,  and  again  the  French  retreated  to 
Ronco.  But  Davidovich  again  stood  still,  and  with  incredible 
obstinacy  Bonaparte  ordered  a  third  assaid^  for  the  xTth,  uaing 
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indeed  more  tactical  ezpcdients  than  befoce,  but  calculating 
chiefly  on  the  fightiug  powers  o!  his  men  and  on  the  exhaustion 
of  the  enemy.  Mass^na  again  advanced  on  Porcile,  Robert's 
brigade  on  Areola,  but  the  rest,  imder  Augereau,  were  to  pass 
the  Alpooe  near  its  confluence  with  the  Adige,  and  joining  various 
small  bodies  which  passed  the  main  stream  lower  down,  to  storm 
forward  on  dry  groimd  to  Ara^a.  The  Austrians,  however, 
themselves  advanced  from  Areola,  overwhelmed  Robert's 
brigade  <»  the  oiuseway  and  almost  reached  Ronco.  This  was 
peibaps  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  for  Augereau's  force  was  now 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  Mass&ia,  with  his  back 
to  the  new  danger,  was  approaching  Porcile.  But  the  fixe  of  a 
deplojf^d  regiment  stopped  the  head  of  the  Austrian  column; 
Mass^na,  turning  about,  cut  into  its  flank  on  the  dike;  and 
Augereau,  gathering  force,  was  approaching  Areola  from  the 
south.  The  bridge  and  the  village  were  evacuated  soon  after- 
wards, and  Mass^na  and  Augereau  began  to  extend  in  the  plain 
beyond.  But  the  Austrians  still  sullenly  resisted.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Bonaparte  secured  victory  by  a  mere  ruse, 
but  a  ruse  which  would  have  been  unproiitdble  and  ridlpulous 
had  it  not  been  based  on  his  fine  sense  of  the  moral  conditions. 
Both  sides  were  nearly  fought  out,  and  he  sent  a  few  trumpeters 
to  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  to  sound  the  charge.  They 
did  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Austrians  were  streaming  back 
to  S.  Bonifacio.  This  ended  the  drama  of  Areola,  which  more 
than  any  other  episode  of  these  wars,  perhaps  of  any  wars  in 
modem  history,  centres  on  the  personality  of  the  hero.  It  is 
said  that  the  French  fought  witlu>ut  spirit  on  the  first  day,  and 
yet  on  the  second  aAd  third  Bonaparte  had  so  thoroughly  imbued 
them  with  his  own  will  to  conquer  that  in  the  end  they  prevailed 
over  an  enemy  nearly  twice  their  own  strength. 

The  climax  was  reached  just  in  time,  for  on  the  xyth  Vaubois 
was  completely  defeated  at  RivoU  and  withdrew  to  Peschiera, 
leaving  the  Verona  and  Mantua  roads  completely  open  to 
Davidovich.  But  on  the  19th  Napoleon  turned  upon  him,  and 
combining  the  forces  of  Vaubois,  Mass^na  and  Augereau  against 
him,  drove  him  back  to  Trent.  Meantime  Alvintzi  returned 
from  Vicenza  to  San  Bonifacio  and  Caldiero  (November  sist), 
and  Bonaparte  at  once  stopped  the  pursuit  of  Davidovich.  On 
the  return  of  the  French  main  body  to  Verona,  Alvintzi  finally 
withdrew,  Wurmser,  who  had  emerged  from  Mantua  on  the  23rd, 
was  driven  in  again,  and  this  epilogue  of  the  great  struggle 
came  to  a  feeble  end  because  neither  side  was  now  capable  of 
prolonging  the  crisis. 

Alvintzi  renewed  his  advance  in  January  1797  with  all  the 
forces  that  could  be  assembled  for  a  last  attempt  to  save  Mantua. 
At  this  time  8000  men  under  SCrurier  blockaded  Mantua. 
Mass^na  (9000)  was  at  Verona,  Joubert  (Vaubois's  successor) 
at  Rivoli  with  10,000,  Augereau  at  Lcgnago  with  9000.  In 
reserve  were  Rey's  division  (4000)  between  Brcsda  and  Monte- 
chiaro,  and  Victor's  brigade  at  Goito  and  Castelnuovo.  On  the 
other  side,  Alvintzi  had  9000  men  under  Provera  at  Padua, 
6000  under  BayaliS  at  Bassano,  and  he  himself  with  28,000  men 
stood  in  the  Tirol  about  Trent.  This  time  he  intended  to  make 
his  principal  effort  on  the  Rivoli  side.  Provera  was  to  capture 
Lcgnago  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  BayaliS  Verona  on  the  12th, 
while  the  main  army  was  to  deliver  its  blow  against  the  Rivoli 
position  on  the  13th. 

The  first  marches  of  this  scheme  were  duly  carried  out,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  Napoleon  was  able  to  discern  the 
/y^^fg,  direction  of  the  real  attack.  Augereau  fell  back, 
skirmishing  a  little,  as  Provera's  and  Bayalii's  advance 
developed.  On  the  nth,  when  the  latter  was  nearing  Verona, 
Alvintzi's  leading  troops  appeared  in  front  of  the  Rivoli  position. 
On  the  1 2th  BayaliS  with  a  weak  force  (he  had  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Alvintzi  by  the  Val  Pantena)  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Verona,  Provera,  farther  south,  remaining  inactive. 
On  the  13th  Napoleon,  still  in  doubt,  launched  Mass^a's  division 
against  BayaliS,  who  was  driven  back  to  San  Bonifacio;  but 
at  the  same  time  definite  news  came  from  Joubert  that  Alvintzi's 
main  army  was  in  front  of  La  Corona.  From  this  point  begins 
the  decisive,  though  by  no  means  the  most  intense  or  dramatic, 


struggle  of  the  campaign.  Once  he  fek  sure  of  the  situation 
Napoleon  acted  promptly.  Joubert  was  ordered  to  hold  on  to 
Rivoli  at  all  costs.  Rey  was  brought  up  by  a  forced  march  to 
Castelnuovo,  where  Victor  joined  him,  and  ahead  of  them  both 
Masslna  was  hurried  on  to  Rivoli.  Napoleon  himself  joined 
Joubert  on  the  night  of  the  Z3th.  Thoe  he  saw  the  watch-fires 
of  the  enemy  in  a  semicircle  atound  him,  fw  Alvintzi,  thinking 
that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  one  division,  had  begun  a  wide*' 
spread  enveloping  attack.  The  horns  of  this  attack  were  as  yet 
so  far  distant  that  Napoleon,  instead  of  extending  on  an  equal 
front,  only  spread  out  a  few  regiments  to  gain  an  boor  or  two 
and  to  keep  the  ground  for  Mass^na  and  Rey,  and  on  the  morning 
of  January  X4th,  with  xo,ooo  men  in  hand  against  26,000,  he 
fell  upon  the  central  columns  of  the  enemy  as  they  advanced 
up  the  steep  broken  slopes  of  the  foreground.  The  fighting  was 
severe,  but  Bonaparte  had  the  advantage.  Mass^na  arrived  at 
9  A.M.,  and  a  litt^  later  the  column  of  (^asdanovich,  which  had 
moved  along  the  Adige  and  was  now  attempting  to  gain  a  foothold 
on  the  plateaif  in  rear  of  Joubert,  was  crushed  by  the  converging 
fire  of  Joubert's  right  brigade  and  by  Mass^na's  guns,  their  rout 
being  completed  by  the  <;haige  of  a  handful  of  cavalry  under 
Lasalle.  The  right  horn  of  Alvintzi's  attack,  when  at  last  it 
swung  in  upon  Napoleon's  rear,  was  caught  between  Mass^na 
and  the  advancing  troops  of  Rey  and  annihilated^  and  even 
before  this  the  dispirited  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat.  A  last 
alarm,  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  infantry  regiment 
in  their  rear  (this  had  crossed  the  lake  in  boats  from  Salo),  com- 
pleted their  demoralization,  and  though  less  than  2000  had  been 
killed  and  woimded,  some  12,000  Austrian  prisoners  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Rivoli  was  indeed  a  moral  triumph. 
After  the  ordeal  of  ArcoU,  the  victory  of  the  French  was  a  fore- 
gone condusion  at  each  point  of  contact.  Napoleon  hesitated, 
or  rather  refrained  from  striking,  so  long  as  his  information  was 
incomplete,  but  he  knew  now  from  expmence  that  his  covering 
detachment,  if  well  led,  could  not  only  hold  its  own  without 
assistance  until  it  had  gained  the  necessary  information,  but 
could  still  give  the  rest  of  the  army  time  to  act  upon  it.  Then, 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  ascertained,  the  French 
divisions  hiuried  thither,  caught  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  manoni* 
vring  and  broke  them  up.  And  if  that  confidence  in  success 
which  made  all  this  possible  needs  a  special  illustration,  it  may 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  sending  Murat's  regiment  over  the  lake 
to  place  a  mere  two  thousand  bayonets  across  the  line  of 
retreat  of  a  whole  army.  Alvintzi's  manoeuvre  was  faulty 
neither  strategically  in  the  first  instance  nor  tactically  as 
regards  the  project  of  enveloping  Joubert  on  the  X4th.  It 
failed  because  Joubert  and  his  men  were  better  soldiers  than  his 
own,  and  because  a  French  division  could  move  twice  as  fast  as 
an  Austrian,  and  from  these  two  factors  a  new  form  of  war  was 
evolved,  the  essence  of  which  was  that,  for  a  given  time  and  in 
a  given  area,  a  small  force  of  the  French  should  engage  and 
hold  a  much  larger  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  operations  can  be  very  briefly  summarised. 
Provera,  still  advancingon  Mantua.joined  hands  there  withWurraser, 
and  for  a  rime  held  Soiirier  at  a  diaadvantaffc.  But  hearing  of  this. 
Napoleon  sent  back  Masa6na  from  the  field  of  Rivoli,  and  that  general^ 
with  Augereau  and  S^rurier,  not  only  forced  Wurmser  to  retire  agatii 
into  the  fortress,  but  compelled  Provera  to  lay  down  hh  arms.  On 
the  and  of  February  1797,  after  a  long  and  honourable  defence, 
Mantua,  and  with  it  what  was  left  of  Wunnaer's  army^  suBrenderad. 

The  campaign  of  1797,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition, 
was  the  bniliant  sequel  of  these  hard-won  victories.  Austria  had 
decided  to  save  Manttu  at  all  costs,  and  had  lost  her  armies  in  the 
attempt,  a  loss  which  was  not  compensated  by  the  * 'strategic** 
victones  of  the  archduke.  Thus  the  Republican  "  visitation  ol 
Carinthia  and  Camiola  was  one  swift  march— ipoliticallv  glorious, 
if  dangerous  from  a  purely  military  standpomt — of  Napoleon's 
army  to  the  Semmering.  The  archdulce,  who  was  called  thither 
from  Gomany,  oould  do  no  more  than  fight  a  few  reaiguard  actions, 
and  make  threats  against  Napoleon's  rear,  which  the  utter,  with  hia 
usual "  tact,"  ignoi^.  On  theJRhine,  as  in  1705  and  1796,  the  armies 
of  the  Sambre-and-Meuse  (Hoche)  and  tne  Rhine-and-Moselle 
(Moreau)  were  opposed  by  the  armies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (Wemeck) 
and  of  the  Upper  Rhine  (Latour).  Moreau  crossed  the  river  near 
Strassburg  ana  fought  a  secies  of  minor  actions.  Hoche,  like  Jus 
predecessors,  crossed  at  Ddsseldoif  and  N^wif^  and  fought  h^ 
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lui  (ampa[(ii.  dupliyBJ  ibe  briUiint  ciKtgy  of  hit  fin 
ihe"  una  ol  UiceuiDI  Mawi "  ihal  Ornui  hid  urge 
the  year  bclorr.  WeriKck  wu  driven  tvilh  ever-ir 
Irotn  Ihe  kiircr  Lahn  to  Wctdar  and  Giei«n.  1 
hmrd  by  Ihe  French  left  trlng  uiKlcr  ChanpiMiwt,  It 
Nidda,  only  lo  Bnd  thic  Hnche'i  right  hadivgiifco 

him.    Nolhin.  but  Ihe  Mwi  ollbe  Mmi 

*••*"  Hved  him  from  envelopnKnl  and  b 
general  imiillc*  nm  •ignrd  by  Boiufarte,  on  hl> 
and  to  the  InleDK  chigriji  of  the  Directory  and  at 
i8th  ol  Afcil,  und  vu  tlie  boiii  ot  tU  peut  d  Camf 

NATOLBm    III     EcTM- 


thedciBttoCiln. 

Tax  War  or  tas  Sscond  CoAunoK 
In  tbe  MtUDm  of  179B,  whUe  Nipokoii'i  Egyptha  eipcdition 
wu  in  propes.  and  t)ie  DirecUiy  wu  ezideavaurlDg  ai  borne 
to  nduce  tLc  Importance  and  the  pr^domirmicc  of  Ihe  irmy 
and  ill  leaden,  ihe  ponen  oE  Europe  once  more  allied  Ihenuclvei, 
not  DOW  a(<liut  ibc  priodpla  of  the  Republjc,  biit  againM  Ihe 
iiMiy  of  Cainpa  FormJo.  Rouis,  Autriii,  England,  Turkey, 
Porlugsl,  Naples  and  the  Pope  lonncd  ibc  Second  Caalitioo.  Tie 
wai  bcsu  with  an  adTuce  into  Ibe  Ronun  Sutei  by  s  wdiIUcb 
and  (U-lidiaved  Neapolitan  amy  {cammandcd,  mnch  igainit 
hli  hDI,  b]r  Hack],  wQch  the  French  troopa  under  Championnet 
itUnyei  irith  caw.  Championnet  then  KvoluUaoized  Noplei. 
Afta  thk  lUimpoftant  prelude  the  curtain  nne  on  t  gencrml 
Enrepoia  war.  Tin  Direclwy  irth*  nnir  hnd  at  iti  command 
-    -■ -- ' ^--lated  u  best  It  could  to 


meet  the  alotm.  Four  armies,  nnmbering  only  160,000,  wer 
set  on  loot,  in  Holland  (Btune,  14,000);  on  the  Upper  Rhin 
Qouidan,  46,000):  in  Switurland,  which  had  bcea  fflDilaril; 
occupied  in  1708  (Masrfni,  jo,ooo);and  in  upper  Italy  (Scbtrei 
60,000).  In  addition  Ihere  waa  Chamnionnel'i  army,  nos 
commanded  by  Macdon 
the  Direciory  ordered,  ii 
the  offensive. 

Jouidin,  in  the  tZkinstance  and  Schafitiau»n  regioD,  hid  only 
40,00a  men  against  the  archduke  Charlei'i  So.ooo.  and  wai  UDn 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  driwn  back  on  Stokach.  ^.^^i^^ 
The  archduke  had  iron  these  pteliminary  sucifises 
with  sevcn^dghiha  of  his  tnny  acting  as  one  concentrated  miss. 
But  as  he  had  only  encoonieied  a  portion  of  Jourdan's  attny.  he 
became  uneasy  as  lo  his  flanks,  checked  his  bold  advance,  and 
ordered  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  This  practically  eilendcd 
his  army  while  Jourdan  was  closing  bis,  and  thus  the  French 
began  the  battle  of  Siokach  (March  15}  in  superior  numbers,  and 
it  WIS  not  uniH  late  in  ihe  day  that  ihe  arcbdutie  brought  up 
sufficient  iirengih  (60,000)  lo  win  a  victory.  This  was  a  b«ll1e 
of  the  "strategic"  type,  a  wide^iead  straggling  combat  in 
which  each  side  look  fifieco  hours  10  inflict  a  loss  of  ii/4 
on  Ibe  other,  and  which  ended  in  Joordan  accepting  defeat  and 
drawing  off,  unpursued  by  Ihe  magnificent  Austrian  cavalry, 
though  these  counted  five  limes  as  many  sabres  as  the  French. 

The  French  lecondaiy  army  in  Switzerland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  bold  and  active  Mass* na.    The  forces  of  both  aides  in  the 

guards  to  the  main  armies  on  the  Rliine  and  the  Adige. 
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peoples  tempted  both  goven 
considerable  slrcngth." 

Tlie  Austrians  In  the  Votariberg  and  Grisoni  were  u 
Hotze,  who  had  13,000  men  at  Bregeoj,  and  ;i 
by  Auffenbcrg  around  Chur,  with,  between  them,         . 
jooomenat  Feldkitch  and  apoMof  loooln  Ihesirong  J^jJ^* 
portion  of  the  LuzlensleignearMayenleld.    MassJ^na's^i^iL 
available  force  was  about  10,000,  and  he  used  almotl 
the  whole  of  il  against  AuOenberg.    The  Rhine  was  crossed 
by  his  principal  cotumn  neat  Mayenleld,  and  the  Luzlenslcig 
stormed  (March  6),  while  a  second  column  from  Ihe  ZQrlcb  side 
descended  upon  DIseotis  and  captured  lis  defenders.    In  Ihree 
days,  thanks  to  Miss^ni's  energy  and  the  ardent  atlacliing  ^iiit 

meanwhile  holding  off  Hoize  by  a  hard-fought  combat  at 
Fcldkirch  (Alarch  ;).  Bui  a  second  attack  on  Feldkirch  made 
Lh  is,ooo  men  was  repulsed  and  the 


advi 


■  of  his  h 


Behind  Auffenbcrg  and  Efoizc  was 
some  47,000  men.  Most  of  these  wer 
bruct  and  Landcck,  probably  as  a  » 

themselves,  were  to  ward  off  Irrupiio 


Unssf  na's  1 
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ider  Lecourbe,  Ihe  other  from  the  Army 
of  Italy  under  Dessolle,  Sunullaneously  with  Uassfna, 
Lecourbe  marched  from  Bellinzona  with  10,000  men,  by  the 
San  Bernadino  pass  into  the  SplQgen  valley,  and  thence  ovet  tbe 
Julier  pass  inlo  the  upper  Engadine.  A  small  Austrian  force 
under  Major-Ceneral  Loudon  alUcked  him  near  Zerneiz,  but 
was  after  Ibree  days  of  lapid  manceuvres  and  bold  tactics  driven 
back  10  ManinsbrQek,  with  considerable  losses,  espedalty  in 

Lecourbe  found  himself  between  Iwo  fires,  tbe  levies  occuDvina 

Zemetz  and  Loudon's  regulars  Martiisbrllck.    ] 

had  only  some  5000  of  his  origiaal  force  left,  he  v 

certed,  and.  by  driving  back  the  levies  inlo  (he  high  valleys 

whence  they  had  come,  and  constantly  ibrealcuing  Loudon, 

>Tht  »MinipIlan  by  later  erillct  fClamrwIti  even  InHiided) 
that  Ihe  "  fiai^  peaiiimi  "  bdd  tiy  theK  Iohts  relstivdy  to  ibr 
main  aim^H  in  Italy  and  Cenuny  wat  ibrir  •linn  iiirt  is  uit- 
■upponed  by  contemporary  evidence- 
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be  was  able  to  mainUin  hiinsell.an4  to  wait  lor  DessoUes.  The 
Utter,  moving  up  the  Valtelline,  by  now  fought  his  way  to  the 
Stelvio  pass,  but  beyond  it  the  defile  of  Tauffeis  (S.W.  of  Ghirns) 
was  entrenched  by  Loudon»  who  thus  occupied  a  position 
midway  between  the  two  French  columns,  whUe  his  irregulars 
beset  all  the  passes  and  ways  giving  access  to  the  Vintschgau  and 
the  lower  Engadine.  In  this  situation  the  French  should  have 
been  destroyed  in  detaiL  But  as  usual  their  speed  and  dash  gave 
them  the  advantage  in  every  manoeuvre  and  act  every  point  of 
contact. 

On  the  35th  Lecourbe  and  DessoUes  attacked  Loudon  at 
Nauders  in  the  Engadine  and  Tauffcrs  in  the  Vintschgau  re^ 
q>ectively.    At  Nauders  the  French  passed  round 
the  flanks  of  the  defence  by  scrambling  along  the  hi^ 

^^^  moimtain  cnaHs  adjacent,  while  at  Tauffers  the 
''  '^  assailants',  only  4500  strong,  descended  into  a  deep 
ravine,  debouched  unnoticed  in  the  Austrians'  rear,  and  captured 
6000  men  and  16  guns.  The  Austrian  leader  with  a  couple  of 
companies  made  his  way  through  Glums  to  Nauders,  and  there, 
findijog  himself  headed  off  by  Lecourbe,  he  took  to  the  mountains. 
His  corps,  like  Auffenbtrg's,  was  annihilated. 

This  ended  the  French  general  offensive.  Jourdan  had  been 
defeated  by  the  archduke  and  forced  or  induced  to  retire  over  the 
Rhine.  Mass£na  was  at  a  standstill  before  the  strong  position 
of  Feldkirch,  and  the  Austrians  of  Hotze  were  still  massed  at 
Bregenz,  but  the  Grisons  were  revolutionized,  two  strong  bodies 
of  Austrians  numbering  in  all  about  ao,ooo  men  had  been 
destroyed,  and  Lecourbe  and  DessoUes  had  advanced  far  into 
TiroL  A  pause  followed.  The  Austrians  in  the  mountains  needed 
time  to  concentrate  and  to  recover  from  their  astonishment. 
The  archduke  feU  iU,  and  the  Vienna  war  councU  forbade  bis 
army  to  advance  lest  Tirol  should  be  "  uncovered,"  though 
BeUegarde  and  Hotze  stiU  disposed  of  numbers  equal  to  those 
of  Massf  na  and  Lecourbe.  Ma^na  succeeded  Jourdan  in  general 
command  on  the  French  side  and  promptly  collected  aU  available 
forces  of  both  armies  in  the  hiUy  non-Alpine  coujitry  between 
Basel,  Zurich  and  Schaffhausen,  thereby  directly  barring  the 
roads  into  France  (Beme-Neuchdtcl-Pontarlicr  and  Basel- 
Besancon)  which  the  Austrians  appeared  to  desire  to  conquer. 
The  protection  of  Alsace  smd  the  Vosges  was  left  to  the  fortresses. 
There  was  no  suggestion,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Rhine  between 
Basel  and  Schaffhausen  was  a  flank  position  sufficient  of  itself 
to  bar  Alsace  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  events  in  Italy,  where  the  CoaUtion 
intended  to  put  forth  its  principal  efforts.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  the  French  had  80,000  men  in  Upper  Italy  and  some  35,000 
in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  the  latter  engaged  chiefly  in  sup- 
porting newly-founded  republics.  Of  the  former,  53,000  formed 
the  field  army  on  the  Mindo  under  Sch£>rer.  The  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Kray,  numbered  in  aU  84,000,  but  detachments 
reduced  this  figure  to  67,000,  of  whom,  moreover,  15,000  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  operations  began.  They  were  to  be  joined  by  a 
Russian  contingent  under  the  celebrated  Suv&rov,  who  was  to 
command  the  whole  on  arrival,  and  whose  extraordinary  person- 
ality gives  the  campaign  its  special  interest.  Kray  himself  was 
a  resolute  soldier,  and  when  the  French,  obeying  the  general  order 
to  advance,  crossed  the  Adige,  he  defeated  them  in  a  severely 
fou^t  battle  at  Magnano  near  Verona  (March  5),  the  French 
losing  4000  kiUed  and  wounded  and  4500  taken,  out  of  41 ,000.  The 
Austrians  lost  some  3800  kiUed  and  wounded  and  1500  prisoners, 
out  of  46,000  engaged.  The  war,  however,  was  undertaken  not 
to  annihilate,  but  to  evict  the  French,  and,  probably  under  orders 
from  Vienna,  Kray  aUowed  the  beaten  enemy  to  depart. 

Suv&rov  appeared  with  17,000  Russians  on  the  4th  of  i^riL 
His  first  step  was  to  set  Russian  oflltcers  to  teach  the  Austrian 
troops — whose  feelings  can  be  imagined — bow  to 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  his  next  to  order  the  whole 
army  forward.  The  AUies  broke  camp  on  the  17th,  xSth  and 
iQth  of  April,  and  on  the  soth,  after  a  forced  march  of  close  on 
30  m.,  they  passed  the  Chiese.  Brescia  had  a  French  garrison,  but 
Suv&rov  soon  cowed  it  Into  surrender  by  threats  of  a  massacre, 
which  no  one  doubted  that  be  would  carry  into  execution. 


At  the  same  time,  dissatisfied  with  the  maidiing  o(  the  Austrian 
infantry^  he  sent  the  foUowing  characteristic  reproof  to  their 
commander:  "The  march  was  in  the  service  of  the  Kaiser. 
Fair  weather  is  for  my  lady's  chamber,  for  dandies,  for  sluggards. 
He  who  dares  to  cavil  against  his  high  duty  {der  Grosssprecker 
wider  den  hohen  Dienst)  is,  as  an  egoist,  instantly  to  vacate  his 
command.  Whoever  is  in  bad  health  can  stay  behind.  The 
so^alled  reasoners  {raisouneun)  do  no  army  any  good.  .  .  ." 
One  day  later,  under  this  unrelenting  {Measure^  the  advanced 
posts  <^  the  AUies  readied  Cremona  and  the  main  body  the 
OgUo.  The  pace  became  slower  in  the  foUowing  days,  as  many 
bridges  had  to  be  made,  and  meanwhUe  Moreau,  Sch^er's 
successor,  prepared  with  a  mere  20,000  men  to  defend  Lodi, 
Cassano  and  Lecco  on  the  Adda.  On  the  36th  the  Russian  hero 
attacked  him  all  along  the  line.  The  moral  supremacy  had 
passed  over  to  the  AlUea.  Melas,  under  SuviroVs  stem  orders, 
flung  his  battaUons  regardless  of  losses  agunst  the  strong  position 
of  Cassano.  The  story  of  1796  repeated  itself  with  the  r61es 
reversed.  The  passage  was  carried,  and  the  French  rearguard 
under  Sprier  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  an  infviiM'  corps 
of  Austrians.  The  Austrians  (the  Russians  at  Lecco  were  hardly 
engaged)  lost  6000  men,  but  they  took  7000  prisoners,  and  in 
aU  Moreau's  little  army  lost  half  its  numbers  and  retreated  in 
many  disconnected  bodies  to  the  Tidno,  and  thence  to  Alessandria. 
Everywhere  the  ItaUans  turned  against  the  French,  mindful  of 
.the  exactions  of  their  commissaries.  The  strange  Cossack 
cavalry  that  western  Europe  had  never  yet  seen  entered  Milan 
on  the  39th  of  April,  eleven  days  after  passing  the  Mindo,  and 
next  day  the  dty  received  with  enthusiasm  the  old  field  marshal, 
whose  exploits  against  the  Turks  had  long  invested  him  with  a 
halo  of  romance  and  legend.  Here,  for  the  moment ,  his  offensive 
odminated.  He  desired  to  pass  into  Switzerland  and  to  unite 
his  own,  the  archduke's,  Hotze's  and  BeUegarde's  armies  in  one 
powerf  id  mass.  But  the  emperor  would  not  permit  the  execution 
of  this  scheme  untU  aU  the  fortresses  held  by  the  enemy  in 
Upper  Italy  should  have  been  captured.  In  any  case,  Mac- 
donaid's  army  in  southern  Italy,  cut  off  from  France  by  the 
rapidity  of  Suv&rov's  onslaught,  and  now  returning  ^Ui  aU 
speed  to  join  Moreau  by  force  or  evasion,  had  stiU  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Suv&rov's  mobile  army,  (wiginaUy  90,000  strong,  had  now 
dwindled,  by  reason  of  losses  and  detachments  for  sieges,  to 
half  that  number,  and  serious  differences  arose  between  the 
Vienna  government  a^d  himsdf.  li  he  offended  the  pri4e 
of  the  Austrian  army,  he  was  at  least  re^)ected  as  a  leader  who 
gave  it  victories,  but  in  Vienna  he  was  regarded  as  a  madman 
who  had  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  But  at  last,  when  he  was 
becoming  thoroughly  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  MacdonaM 
came  within  striking  distance  and  the  active  campaign  re> 
commenced.  In  the  second  week  of  June,  Moreau,  who  had 
retired  into  the  Apennines  about  Gavi,  advanced  with  the  in- 
tention of  drawing  upon  himaeU  troq[>s  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  against  Macdonold.  He  succeeded,  for 
Suv&rov  with  his  usual  rapidity  coUccted  40,000  men  at  Aless- 
andria, only  to  kam  that  Macdonald  with  35,000  men  was 
coming  up  on  the  Parma  road.  When  this  news  arrived,  Mac- 
donald had  already  engaged  an  Austrian  detadunent  at  Modena 
and  driven  it  back,  and  Suv&rov  found  himself  between  Moreaa 
and  Macdonald  with  barely  enough  men  under  his  hand  to 
enable  him  to  play  the  game  of  "  interior  lines.''  But  at  die 
crisis  the  rough  energetic  warrior  who  despised  "  raisonneuvs," 
displayed  generalship  of  the  fint  order,  and  taking  in  band  all  bib 
scattered  detachments,  he  manoeuvred  them  in  the  Napoleonic 
fashion. 

On  the  14th  Macdonald  was  calculated  to  be  between  Modena, 
Reggio  and  Carpi,  but  his  destination  was  uncertain.  Would  he 
continue  to  hug  the  Apennines  to  join  Morean,  or 
would  he  strike  out  northwards  against  Kray,  who  tnvbiM. 
with  30,000  men  was  besieging  Mantua?  From 
Alessandria  it  is  four  marches  to  Piacenza  and  nine  to  Mantua, 
while  from  Reggio  these  places  are  four  and  two  marches 
respectivdy.    Piacenza,   therefore,   was   the   crucial   point   tf 
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Macd<mald  continued  westward,  while,  in  the  other  case,  nothing 
could  save  Kray  but  the  energetic  conduct  of  HohenzoUem's 
detachment,  which  was  posted  near  Reggio.  This  latter,  however, 
was  soon  forced  over  the  Po,  and  Ott,  advancing  from  Cremona 
to  join  it,  found  himself  sharply  pressed  in  turn.  The  field  marshal 
bad  hoped  that  Ott  and  Hohcnzollern  together  would  be  able  to 
win  him  time  to  assemble  at  Parma,  where  he  could  bring  on  a 
battle  whichever  way  the  French  took.  But  on  receipt  of  Ott's 
teport  he  was  convinced  that  Macdonald  had  chosen  the  western 
route,  and  ordering  Ott  to  delay  the  French  as  long  as  possible  by 
stubborn  rearguard  actions  and  to  put  a  garrison  into  Piacenza 
under  a  genenl  who  was  to  hold  out  "  <m  peril  of  his  life  and 
honour,"  be  collected  what  forces  were  ready  to  move  and 
hurried  towards  Piacenaa,  the  rest  being  left  to  watch  Moreau. 
He  arrived  just  in  time.  When  after  three  forced  marches  the 
main  body  (only  36,000  strong)  reached  Castel  San  Giovanni, 
Ott  had  been  driven  out  of  Piacenza,  but  the  two  joined  forces 
safely.  Both  Snvftrov  and  Macdonald  spent  the  17  th  in  dosing 
up  and  deploying  for  battle.  The  rcsp<K:tive  forces  were  Allies 
30,000,  French  35,000.  Suv&rov  believed  the  enemy  to  be 
only  26,000  strong,  and  chiefly  raw  Italian  regiments,  but  his 
temperament  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  stand  still  even 
bad  he  known  his  inferiority.  He  had  already  issued  one  of  his 
peculiar  battle-orders,  which  began  with  the  words,  "The 
hostile  army  will  be  taken  prisoners"  and  continued  with 
directions  to  the  Cossacks  to  spare  the  surrendered  enemy.. 
But  Macdonald  too  was  full  of  energy,  and  believed  still  that  be 
could  annihilate  Ott  before  the  field  marshal's  arrival  Thus 
the  battle  of  the  Trebbia  (June  17-19)  was  fought  by  both  sides 
in  the  spirit  of  the  offensive.  It  was  one  <rf  the  severest  struggles 
in  the  RepubHcan  wars,  and  it  ended  in  Macdomdd's  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  15,000  men — probably  6000  in  the  battle  and 
Qooo  killed  and  prisoners  when  and  after  the  equflibrium  was 
broken— for  Suvirov,  unlike  other  generals,  had  the  necessary 
surplus  of  energy  after  all  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  a 
great  battle,  to  order  and  to  direct  an  effective  pursuit.  The 
AUies  lost  about  7000.  Macdonald  retreated  to  Parma  and 
Modena,  harassed  by  the  peasantry,  and  finally  rccrossed  the 
Apennines  and  made  his  way  to  Genoa.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebbia  is  one  of  the  most  dearly-defined  examples  in  military 
history  of  the  result  of  moral  force — ^it  was  a  matter  not  merdy 
of  energetic  loading  on  the  battlefield,  but  far  more  of  educating 
the  troops  beforehand  to  taieet  the  strain,  of  ingraining  in  the 
soldier  the  determination  to  win  at  all  costs.  '*  It  was  not," 
says  Clauscwitz,  "  a  case  of  losing  the  key  of  the  position,  of 
turning  a  flank  or  breaking  a  centre,  of  a  mistimed  cavalry  charge 
or  a  lost  battery  ...  it  is  a  pure  trial  of  strength  and  expense  of 
force,  and  victory  is  the  sinking  of  the  baUnce,  if  ever  so  slightly, 
in  favour  of  one  side.  And  we  mean  not  merdy  physical,  but 
eveq  more  moral  forces." 

To  return  now  to  the  Alpine  region,  where  the  French  offensive 
had  culminated  at  the  end  of  March.  Their  defeated  left  was 
behind  the  Rhine  in  the  northern  part  of  Switzerland,  the  half- 
victorious  centre  athwart  the  Rhine  between  Mayenfdd  and 
Chur,  and  their  wholly  victorious  right  far  within  Tirol  between 
Glurns,  Nauden  and  Landeck.  But  neither  the  centre  nor  the 
right  could  maintain  itsdf.  The  forward  impulse  given  by 
Suvirov  spread  along  the  whole  Austrian  front  from  Idt  to  right. 
Dessdles'  column  (now  under  Loison)  was  forced  back  to 
Chiavenna.  Bdlegiutie  drove  Lecourbe  from  position  to  position 
towards  the  Rhint  during  April.  There  Lecourbe  added  to  the 
remnant  of  his  expeditionary  column  the  outlying  bodies  of 
Mass^na's  right  wing,  but  even  so  he  bad  only  8000  men  against 
Bellegarde's  17,000,  and  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
Hotze's  35,000  as  well.  The  Luilenstdg  fell  to  Hotze  and  Chur  to 
Bellegarde,  but  the  defenders  managed  to  escape  from  the 
converging  Austrian  colamns  into  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
Having  thus  recon<)uered  all  the  lost  ground  and  forced  the 
French  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  Bellegarde  and  Hotze 
parted  company,  the  former  marching  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  to  join  Suvirov,  the  latter  moving  to  his  right  to  reinforce 
the  arch<ktke.    Only  a  chain  of  posts  was  left  in  the  Rhine 


Valley  between  Diseatis  and  Feldkirch.    The  archduke's  opera- 
tions now  recommenced. 

Charles  and  Hotze  stood,  about  the  xsth  of  Klay,  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  two  together  numbered  about 
88,000  men,  but  both  had  sent  away  numerous  detachments  to  the 
flanks,  and  the  main  bodies  dwindled  to  35>ooo  for  the  archduke 
and  20,000  for  Hotze.  Mass€na,  with  45,000  men  in  all,  retired 
slowly  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Thur.  The  archduke  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Stein,  Hotze  at  Balzeis,  and  each  then  cautiously  fdt  his 
way  towards  the  other.  Thdr  active  opponent  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  thdr  separation,  and  an  irregular  fight  took 
place  in  the  Thur  valley  (May  25),  but  Mass^na,  finding  Hotze 
dose  on  his  right  flank,  retired  without  attempting  to  force  a 
decision.  On  the  27th,  having  joined  forces,  the  Austrians 
dislodged  Masstoa  from  his  new  position  on  the  T6ss  without 
difficulty,  and  this  process  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the 
next  few  days,  until  at  last  Massfna  halted  in  the  .  ^^^^  ^ 
position  he  had  prepared  for  defence  at  Zurich.  He  zbielu 
had  still  but  25,000  of  his  45,000  men  in  hand,  for  he 
maintained  numerous  smaH  detachments  on  his  right,  behind  the 
ZUrcher  See  and  the  Wallen  See,  and  on  his  left  tou'ards  Basel 
These  25,000  occupied  an  entrenched  position  5  m.  in  length; 
against  which  the  Austrians,  detaching  as  usual  many  posts  to 
protect  thdr  flanks  and  rear,  dcplo3rcd  only  42,000  men,  of  whom 
8000  were  sent  on  a  wide  tiuming  movement  and  8000  held  in 
reserve  4  m.  in  rear  of  the  battlefidd.  Thus  the  frontal  attack 
was  made  with  forces  not  much  greater  than  those  of  the  ddence 
and  it  failed  accordin^y  (June  4).  But  Mass^na,  fearing  periiaps 
to  strain  the  loyalty  of  the  Swiss  to  their  French-made  constitution 
by  exposing  thdr  town  to  assault  and  sack,  rethrcd  on  the  5tb. 

He  did  not  fall  back  far,  for  bis  outposts  still  bordered  the 
Limmat  and  the  Linth,  while  his  main  body  stood  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aar  between  Baden  and  L6cem^.  The  archduke  pressed 
Masstoa  as  little  as  he  had  pressed  Jourdan  after  Stokach 
(thou^  in  this  case  he  had  less  to  gain  by  pursuit),  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  a  second  Russian  army,  30,000  strong,  under 
Korsikov,  before  resuming  the  advance,  meantime  throwing  otit 
covering  detachments  towards  Basel,  where  Mass^na  had  a 
division.  Thus  for  two  months  operations,  elsewhere  than  in 
Italy,  were  at  a  standstill,  while  Mass^na  drew  in  reinforcements 
and  organized  the  fractions  of  his  forces  in  Alsace  as  a  skdeton 
army,  and  the  Austrians  distributed  arms  to  the  peasantry  of 
South  Germany. 

In  the  end,  under  pressure  from  Parh,  it  was  Massfna  who 
resumed  active  movements.  Towards  the  middle  of  August, 
Lecourbe,  who  formed  a  loose  right  wing  of  the  French  army  in 
the  Reuss  valley,  was  reinforced  to  a  strength  of  25,000  men,  and 
pounced  upon  the  extended  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
stretched  itsdf,  to  keep  pace  with  Suvirov,  as  far  westward  as  the 
St  (lOthard.  The  movement  began  on  the  14th,  and  in  two  da>'s 
the  Austrians  were  driven  back  from  the  St  Gothard  and  the 
Furka  to  the  line  of  the  Linth,  with  the  loss  of  $000  men  and  many 
guns.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
Mass^na's  momentary  weakness  by  fordng  the  Aar  at  Ddttingcn 
near  its  mouth  failed  completely  (August  16-17).  Only  200 
men  guarded  the  point  of  passage,  but  the  Austrhn  engineers 
had  neglected  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the  river,  and 
unlike  the  French,  the  Austrian  generals  had  no  authority  to 
waste  their  expensive  battalions  in  fordng  the  passage  in  boats. 
No  one  regarded  this  war  as  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  no  one 
but  Suvirov  possessed  the  iron  strength  of  character  to  send 
thousands  of  men  to  death  for  the  realization  of  a  diplomatic 
success — for  ordinary  men,  the  object  of  the  Coalition  was  to 
upset  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
archduke's  campaign  in  Switzerland.  Though  he  would  have 
preferred  to  continue  it,  the  Vienna  government  desired  him  to 
return  to  Germany.  An  Anglo-Russian  expedition  was  about  to 
land  in  HoDand,*  and  the  French  were  assembling  fresh  forces  on 
the  Rhine,  and.  with  the  double  object  of  preventing  an  invasion  of 

*  For  this  expedition,  which  was  repulsed  by  Bnine  in  the  battle 
of  Castricum,  see  Fortescue's  Hisl,  of  tkt  Briitsh  Army,  vol,  iv.,  and 
Sachot's  Brum  en  HoUandt, 
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South  Germ&ny  and  of  indodng  the  French  tp  augment  their 
forces  in  Alsace  at  the  expense  of  those  in  Holland,  the  archduke 
left  affairs  in  Switzerland  to  Hotze  and  Kors&kov,  and  marched 
away  with  35,000  men  to  join  the  deuchnient  of  Sztarray 
(30,000)  that  he  had  placed  in  the  Black  Forest  before  entering 
Switzeriand  His  new  campaign  never  rose  above  the  level  of  a 
war  of  posts  and  of  manceuvres  about  Mannheim  and  Phihpps- 
burg.  In  the  latter  stage  of  it  Lecoiu'be  commanded  the  French 
and  obtained  a  slight  advantage. 

Suv&rov's  last  exploit  in  Italy  c<»naded  in  time,  but  in  no  other 
respect ,  with  the  skirmish  at  DOttingen.  Returning  swiftly  from 
the  battlefield  of  the  Trebbia,  he  began  to  drive  back  Moreau  to 
the  Riviera.  At  this  point  Joubert  succeeded  to  the  command 
on  the  French  side,  and  against  the  advice  oi  his  generals,  gave 
battle  Equally  against  the  advice  of  his  own  subordinates,  the 
field  marshal  accepted  it,  and  won  his  last  great  victory  at  Novl 
on  the  13th  of  August,  Joubert  being  killed.  This  was  followed 
by  another  rapid  march  against  a  new  French  "  Army  of  the  Alps  " 
(Championnet)  which  had  entered  Italy  by  way  of  the  Mont 
Cenis.  But  immediately  after  this  he  left  all  furthor  operations  in 
Italy  to  Melas  with  60,000  men  and  himself  with  the  Russians  and 
an  Austrian  corps  marched  away,  via  Varese,  for  the  St  Gothard 
to  combine  operations  against  Mass6na  with  Hotze  and  Kors&kov 
It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  left  the  scene  of  his  battles,  in 
which  the  force  of  his  personality  had  carried  the  old-fashioned 
"  linear  "  armies  for  the  last  time  to  complete  victory  In  the 
early  summer  he  had  himself  suggested,  eagerly  and  almost 
angrily,  the  concentration  of  his  own  and  the  archduke's  armies 
in  Switzerland  with  a  view,  not  to  conquering  that  country,  but 
to  fordng  Jourdan  and  Mass^na  into  a  grand  decisive  battle. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Vienna  government  would  not  release 
him  until  the  last  Italian  fortress  had  been  reoccupied,  and 
when  finally  he  received  the  order  that  a  L'ttle  while  before  be  had 
so  ardently  desired,  it  was  too  late.  The  archduke  had  already 
left  Switzerland,  and  he  was  committed  to  a  resultless  warfare  in 
the  high  mountains,  with  an  army  which  was  a  mere  detachment 
Savimr  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^P^  ^  co-operating  with  two  other  detacb- 
trdgrmd  to  ments  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland-  As 
SwKM0f  for  ^g  reasons  which  led  to  the  issue  of  such  an  order, 
'"^  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bad  feeling  known  to  exist 

between  the  Austrians  and  Russians  induced  England  to  recom- 
mend, as  the  first  essential  of  further  operations,  the  separate 
concentration  of  the  troops  of  each  nationality  under  their  own 
generals.  Still  stranger  was  the  reason  which  induced  the  tsar  to 
give  his  consent  It  was  alleged  that  the  Russians  would  be 
healthier  in  Switzerland  than  the  men  of  the  southern  plains! 
From  such  premises  as  these  the  Allied  diplomats  evolved  a  new 
plan  of  campaign,  fay  which  the  Anglo-Russians  under  the  duke  of 
York  were  to  reconquer  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  operate  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  Suv&rov  in  Switzerland 
and  Melas  in  Piedmont — a  plan  destitute  of  every  merit  but  that 
of  simplicity 

It  u  often  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  resign 
rather  than  undertake  an  operation  which  he  believes  to  be  faulty. 
So,  however,  Snv&rov  did  not  understand  it  In  the  simplicity 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  formal  order  of  his  sovereign  he  prepared  to 
cany  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  Mass^naS  command 
(77,000  men)  was  distributed,  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
along  an  enormous  S,  from  the  Simplon,  through  the  St  (Gothard 
and  Glarus,  and  ak)ng  the  Linth,  the  ZOricher  See  and  the 
Limmat  to  Basel  Opposite  the  lower  point  of  this  S,  Suv&rov 
(28,000)  was  about  to  advance.  Hotze's  corps  (25 ,000  Austrians), 
extending  from  Utznach  by  Chur  to  Disentis,  formed  a  thin  Hne 
roughly  parallel  to  the  lower  curve  of  the  S,  Korsdkov's  Russians 
(30,000)  were  opposite  the  centre  at  Zarich,  while  Nauendorff 
with  a  small  Austrian  corps  at  Waldshut  faced  the  extreme  upper 
point.  Thus  the  only  completely  safe  way  in  which  Suvirov 
could  reach  the  Zurich  region  was  by  skirting  the  lower  curve  of 
the  S,  under  protection  of  Hotze.  But  this  detour  would  be 
long  and  painful,  and  the  ardent  old  man  preferred  to  cross  the 
Bountains  once  for  all  at  the  St  Gothard.  and  to  follow  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss  to  Altdorf  and  Schwyz— ^.«.  to  strike  verdcally 


upward  to  the  centre  of  the  S— and  to  force  his  way  through  the 
French  cordon  to  Zttrich,  and  if  events,  so  far  as  concerned  his 
own  corps,  belied  his  optimism,  they  at  any  rate  justified  his 
choice  of  the  shortest  route.  For,  aware  of  the  danger  gathering 
in  his  rear,  Mass6na  gathered  up  all  his  forces  within  ro^di 
towards  his  centrt,  leaving  Lecourbe  to  defend  the  St  Gothard 
and  the  Reuss  valley  and  SouJt  on  the  Linth.  On  the  34th  be 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Linunat  at  Dietikon.  Onthe 
25th,  in  the  second  battle  of  ZOrkh,  be  completely  oSSl' 
routed  Kors&kov,  who  lost  8000  killed  and  wounded, 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  and  100  guns.  Alt  along  the  line  the 
Allies  fell  back,  ,one  corps  after  another,  at  the  moment  when 
Suv&rov  was  approaching  the  foot  of  the  St  (jothard. 

On  the  3i8t  the  field  marshal's  headquartets  were  at  Bellinzona. 
where  he  made  the  final  preparatioQS.  Expecting  to  be  four  days 
en  route  before  he  could  reach  the  nearest  friendly  . 
magazine,  he  took  his  trains  with  him,  which  inevitably  ^^  a^I 
augmented  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
a4tli  Airok)  was  taken,  but  ndien  the  far  greater  task  of 
storming  the  pass  itself  presented  itself  before  them,  even  the 
stolid  Russians  were  terrified,  and  only  the  passionate  protests 
of  the  old  man,  who  reproached  his  "  children  "  with  deserting 
their  father  in  his  extremity,  induced  them  to  face  the  danger 
At  last  after  twelve  hours'  fighting,  the  sunnnit  was  reached 
The  same  evening  Suv&rov  pushed  on  to  Hbspenthal,  while  a 
fianking  column  from  Disentis  made  its  way  towards  Amsteg 
over  the  Crispalt.  Lecourbe  was  threatened  in  rear  and  (H-esscd 
in  front,  andliis  engineers,  to  hold  off  the  Disentis  column,  had 
broken  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Discovering  this,  he  left  the  road, 
threw  his  guns  into  the  river  and  made  his  way  by  fords  and 
water-meadows  to  Gdschenen,  where  by  a  furious  attack  he 
cleared  the  Disentis  troops  off  bis  line  of  retreat.  His  rearguard 
meantime  held  the  ruined  Devil's^  Bridge.  This  point  and  the 
tunnel  leading  to  it,  called  the  Umer  Loch,  the  Russians  attempted 
to  force,  with  the  most  terrible  losses,  battalion  after  battalion 
crowding  into  the  tunnel  and  pushing  the  foremost  ranks  into 
the  diasm  left  by  the  broken  bridge.  But  at  last  a  ford  was 
discovered  and  the  bridge,  cleared  by  a  turning  movement, 
was  repaired.  More  broken  bridges  lay  beyond,  but  at  last 
Suvirov  joined  the  Disentis  column  near  GiJschenen.  When 
Altdorf  was  reached,  however,  Suv&rov  found  not  only  Lecourbe 
in  a  threatem'ng  position,  but  an  entire  absence  of  boats  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  It  was  impossible  (in  those  days  the 
Axenstrasse  did  not  exist)  to  take  an  army  along  the  precipitous 
eastern  shore,  and  thus  passing  through  one  trial  after  another, 
each  more  severe  than  the  last,  the  Russians,  men  and  horses 
and  pack  animals  in  an  interminable  single  file,  ventured  on  the 
path  leading  over  the  Kinzig  pass  into  the  Muotta  ThaL  The 
passage  .lasted  three  days,  the  leading  troops  losing  men  and 
horses  over  the  predpices,  the  rearguard  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,,  now  in  pursuit.  And  at  last,  on  arrival  in  the  Muotta 
Thai,  the  field  marshal  received  definite  information  that 
Kors&kov's  army  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Yet  even  so  it  was 
long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  retreat,  and  the  pursuers 
gathered  on  all  sides.  Fighting,  sometimes  severe,  and  never 
altogether  ceasing,  went  on  day  after  day  as  the  AlUed  column, 
now  reduced  to  15,000  men,  struggled  on  over  one  pass  after 
another,  but  at  last  it  reached  Ilanz  on  the  Vorder  Rhine  (Oaober 
8).  Tlie  Ardiduke  Charles  meanwhile  had,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  of  Zfirich,  brought  over  a  corps  from  the  Neckar,  and 
for  some  time  negotiations  were  made  for  a  fresh  combined 
operation  against  Mass6na.  But  these  came  to  nothing,  for  the 
archduke  and  Suv&rov  could  not  agree,  either  as  to  their  own  rela* 
tions  or  as  to  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Practically,  Suv&rov's 
retreat  from  Altdorf  to  Ihinz  closed  the  campaign.  It  was  his 
last  active  service,  and  formed  a  gloomy  but  grand  dimax  to  the 
career  of  the  greatest  soldier  who  ever  wore  the  Rusdan  uniform. 

Maaxnoo  and  Hobemumdem 
The  disasters  of  1799  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Directory,  and 
placed  Bonaparte,  who  returned  from  Egypt  with  the  prestige 
of  a  recent  victory,  in  his  natural  place  as  civil  and  nulitary 
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hndofFrance.  InlhccourHof  iheaiiiptJintluficldatreiipb 
of  (he  Ficncb  hid  ban  gnduilly  sugmcnled,  UHJ  in  ipiu  of 
loua  DOW  nnmbcwd  aiy.aao  at  the  (tont.  Thtw  irere  divided 
into  Ibc  Anny  oi  Bftfavia,  Bruot  ^75,000),  the  Army  of  the 
Khine,  Morsiu  (146,000).  the  Anny  of  luly.  Muifaa  (56,000), 
uid,  in  iddiiion,  Iberc  mie  >odk  ioo/xx>  In  guiiioiii  and  depou 
is  Frtnct. 


o  their  R 


ibdied  *"**^*^  de- 

t  unwillingly 
a  the  coloun. 


iodced.  deaeiled 
A  iv^  dnifl  sent  to  the  Army  of  Hell 
injtod  of  10,150,  «cd  (Cler  ■  few  lud 
Conaut  dedded  thai  Ibe  UDlraiaed  men  were  lo  be  uaemble 
tbe  forirenea  of  ihe  Interior  ud  eft«rwinl>  aenl  to  the  x 
Iwiulioiu  in  numcroui  imiU  drafts,  which  they  could  i 
easily  asfiimilale.  Desidei  accomplishing  the  ■'"">*"■*  taa 
rcorgaaidng  exzsling  forto,  be  created  new  ooei,  iodib 
the  Cooiutar  Guard,  ud  ciuiied  out  it  thii  momeDl  oS  c 
two  such  far-reaciiing  reforms  as  Ibe  replacement  of  the  civi 
driven  of  the  artilleiy  by  soldiers,  and  of  the  hired 


Lte.  and  the  permanent  | 

f  as  the  isih  of  January  1! 
™"hly  of  al 


I*  Pint  CoDsul  provided 

je  lorces  in  the  interior  in  an 

He  reserved  to  h.in*^lf  the 

ly.'  which  induaUy  came  into 

being  as  the  pad£c*tloD  of  Veadte  aod  Ibe  nlum  of 
tome  of  Brune^a  troops  from  Holland  set  free  the  necessary 
Mcleut  troops.  The  conscription  law  was  stringeolly  le- 
enforced,  and  impassioned  oil*  were  made  for  volunteers  (the 
taller,  be  if  aaid,  did  not  produce  five  hundred  useful  men). 
The  district  of  Dijon,  partly  as  being  central  with  reaped  to  the 
Rhine  and  Italian  Armies,  partly  as  being  convenient  for  supply 
purposes,  was  selected  as  the  Eonc  of  assembly  Cbabtan's 
divislou  was  formed  from  some  depleted  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  and  from  the  depoU  oS  those  in  Egypt.  Chambarlhac's, 
chiefly  of  young  soldiers,  lost  5%  of  its  numbers  on  the  way  to 
Dijon  from  desertion — a  loss  which  appeared  slight  and  even 
satisfactory  after  the  whokaaL;  d^Miulaifc  of  the  winter  DODLhi. 
Lechi's  Italian  le^oo  wat.newly  formed  from  Italian  refugees. 
Boudet's  division  was  ori^nally  assembled  from  some  of  (he 
toulhem  garrison  towns,  but  the  unili  composing  it  were  frc- 
qnenlly  changed  up  to  the  beginning  of  May.    The  cavaliy  was 


ntlns 


qrofiL 


The  Consular  Guard  of  course  was  a  ccrfs  d'UiU,  and  this  and 

from  the  veteran  "  Army  of  Ihe  Weal  "  formed  the  teal  back- 
hone  of  the  army.     Most  of  Ihe  newer  units  wera  DM  even 
armed  till  they  had  left  Dijon  for  the  front. 
Such  wia  the  first  constitution  of  the  Army  ol  Reserve.    We 

detailed  staS  work  to  assemble  it — correspondence  with  the 
dislticc  commanders,  with  Ibe  adiutaal-geoenUs  of  the  various 
armies,  and  orders  to  the  civil  aulhoriltcs  ou  Ihe  Unes  of  march, 
la  the  troops  Ibemselves  and  10  the  aisenals  and  roagailnes. 
No  one  but  Napoleon,  oven  aided  by  a  Benhiet,  could  have 
achieved  so  great  a  task  in  six  weeks,  and  the  great  captain, 
himself  doing  the  work  that  ibowadays  is  apporti 


of  a 


U  fou 


The  Army  of  the  Rhine,  by  far  the  tirongest  and 
lay  on  Ihe  upper  Rhine.  The  small  and  wom^ul 
was  watching  the  Alps  and  Ihe  ApetiniDe*  fmn  1 

■  He  afterwards  appotnted  B«rt1iier  to  axnnlanr 
Rnerve.  but  hlmsclT  a«coEApaitied  it  sod  diriclcd  it. 


IHOHBNLINDeN 

Genoa  Between  them  Switicrlatid,  secured  by  Ibe  vMoiy  of 
Zurich,  offered  a  slartlng-pc^t  for  a  lurmng  movement  on 
either  side—this  year  the  advantage  of  the  Hank  position  was 
recognired  and  acted  upon-  The  Army  of  Reserve  was  assembling 
around  Dijon,  within  100  m.  ot  eilher  theatre  of  war.  The 
general  plan  was  Itial  IheArmyof  Reserve  should  march  through 
Switzerland  to  dcee  on  the  right  wing  of  Ihe  Army  of  the  Rhioe. 
Tlius  supported  to  whatever  degree  might  prove  to  be  necessary, 
Moreau  was  to  fom  the  passage  of  ihe  RUne  about SchsSbausen, 
to  push  back  ihe  Austrians  ra^iidly  beyond  the  Lech,  and  then, 
if  they  took  the  offensive  in  turn,  to  hdd  them  in  check  for 
ten  or  twelve  day^.  During  this  period  of  guaranteed  freedom 
the  dedsive  movement  was  10  be  made.  The  Army  of  Keserve. 
augmented  by  one  large  corps  of  the  Army  of  ihe  Rhine,  was  to 
descend  by  the  SplUgen  (altcraativcly  by  the  St  GoLhaid  and 
even  by  Tirol)  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.    Magazines  were 


plan  should  bi 


It  ZQrich  ai 


itry  of  the  Reserve  Army  Into  Italy  tr. 
finally  to  maoouvre  to  foiD  It. 

Moreau,  however,  owing  to  want  of  horses  fi 
■     ■      ■  >f  the  I  ■ 


Basel,  preferred  10  cross  below  (bat  plice,  especially  as  in  Alsice 
there  were  considerably  gicaier  supply  facPkies  than  in  a  count ly 
which  had  alieady  been  fought  over  and  ^tupped  bare  With 
the  greatest  reluctance  Bonaparte  let  him  have  his  way,  anil 
giving  up  the  idea  of  using  Ihe  SplDgen  and  Ihe  St  Got  hard,  began 
ts  turn  his  aticnlion  to  the  more  westerly  passes,  the  St  Beminl 
and  the  Simplon,  It  was  not  merely  Moreiu's  scruples  thai  led 
to  ihis  essential  mndiliciilioa  la  the  scheme  Al  the  bcginnlna 
offensive  against  Massfna-    On  ih 
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sd  [ram  (be  [MUdty  ol  at 
irmr  wu  doMljr  pnmtd  ud  probubly  Kvcred  from  Fnnct, 
ud  fnUug  alM  that  the  AuMriuj  wne  deeply  cominitted 
lo  tlicii  urnggle  with  the  Anny  of  luJy,  he  loLd  Berthier  to 

olherTiie  (dviaed.  Benhlo  proleslcd  that  be  had  only  i5,oas 
eficctrrcSf  ud  tbe  equipment  uid  arnuiment  was  «iU  far  from 
complete — ai  indeed  it  mulned  10  the  end — bul  the  troops 
marched,  though  (hciT  very  cwaDS  oi  niatence  were  precarious 
frcoi  the  time  of  leaving  Gtneva  to  the  time  of  reaching  UQao, 
for  Dsthing  conld  eitort  Mipptio  and  money  from  iIk  auUea 
Sobs. 

At  the  begrnnlng  of  Hay  (he  Flrit  Consul  ledmed  of  the 
lecinqs  plight  (4  the  Army  of  lialy      Massjna  with  his  rfght 

wing  was  shut  up  in  Genoa.  Suchel  wilh  the  left  wing 
SrS"'*  driven  back  to  the  Var  Meanwhile  Moreau  had  won 
iH^MM.  «  preliminary  victory  at  Slokach,  and  the  Army  of 

Reserve  had  bejun  its  movement  to  Geneva.     Wilh    i 
these  data  the  plan  of  campaign  took  a  cleai 
Hassina  to  resist  as  long  ai  poinble;  Suchi 
oAeuivc,  U  he  covid  do  so,  towards  Turin;  (he  Army  of  Reserve    \ 


K  Alps  and  (0  debouc 
Aimy  of  (be  Rhine  to  send  a  it 
Golbaid,  The  Fint  Cvniul  li 
Beithier  irent  forward  to  Genev 


.tbyA 


i;the    ■ 


Cradu 


force  into  Itsly  by  tl .  _. 
iris  on  the  6th  of  May. 
1  Hill  finhei  on  i ' 
iUeneuve    and    i 
the  leading  troops  of  the    i 
i^  were  passed  over  the  St  Bernard,  drawing  their    * 
BTtUiery  on  sledges,  on  the  TSth  and  succeeding  days.     Driving    | 
away  small  posts  of  the  Auslrian  army,  the  advance  guard    i 
entered  Aosta  on  the  i6th  and  ChUillon  on  the  t8(h  and    ' 
alarm  was  given.     Melas,  committed  as  he  wis  (a  bis  Rivi 
campaign,  began  TO  took  lo  his  right  rear,  but  he  was  (ar  fr 
inspecting  the  seriousnesJ  of  bis  opponent's  purpoM!. 

Infinitely  more  dangerous  for  the  French  (hss  tlie  sn 
detacbtoent  (hat  Melas  opposed  to  them,  or  even  (he  ac( 
^^  crossing  of  the  pass,  was  the  une<p*cted  slopp 
^^  power  of  (be  little  fort  of  Baid.     The  advanced  guard    I 

of  ibe  Frcnth  appeared  before  it  on  the  igth,  and  sfi 
"  a  difficult  n 


assemble  the  whole  anny    i 


on  the  2jrd.  and  Napoleon  hoped 

Iheie  by  the  3;th.     But  cicept  lor  a  lew  guns  toai  i 

Ban),  tfie  whole  of  (be  ■ttlUecy,  as  sell  oa  a  detacbn 
Chabran)  (o  besiege  (he  fori,  had  lo  be  tef(  behind. 
rendered  on  (he  jod  of  June,  having  delayed  the  infan(ry  of 
the  French  army  (or  four  days  and  the  aniUety  for  a  fortcight. 
The  military  situation  in  the  list  week  of  May,  as  it  presented 
iuclf  (0  Ihe  Fiial  Consul  at  Ivrea,  Kis  Ihls.  The  Army  of  Ilaly 
under  Massioa  wes  closely  besieged  in  Genoa,  where  provisions 
wue  running  sboit,  and  the  populatian  so  hoslile  that  Ibe  French 
geneni  placed  bis  field  aitillcry  [u  sweep  Lhe  streets.  Bul 
Malstna  was  do  ordinary  general,  and  (he  Fiist  Consul  knew 
that  while  Musina  lived  lhe  gatii&oo  would  resist  to  the  last 
tttiemily.  Suchet  was  ddcndiog  Nice  and  (be  Vat  by  vigorous 
Dinar  operations.  The  Army  o[  Reserve,  the  centre  of  which 
had  reached  at  Ivtea  the  edge  of  the  Italian  plains,  consisted 


Uurat.     There 


u added 


aimiUar 


E,  Turreau's  division,  which  had  passed 
Ctnis  and  was  now  in  the  valley  of  Lhe  Dora  Riparia,  Monce 
corpa  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  at  last  been  exioti 
bom  Uorean  and  was  due  (o  past  the  St  Gothard  before  the  e 
of  May,  Cbabran's  division  left  to  besiege  Bard,  and  a  sm 
facte  undet  Bttbencourt,  «Ucb  was  to  «□»  the  Simplon  s 
(o  descend  by  Aiona  (tkia  place  proved  in  the  event  a  sees 
Bard  and  immobilised  Btihencourt  until  sfier  (he  decis 
baltle)  Thus  i(  was  only  the  simpleel  part  of  Napoleon's  li 
lo  concesUale  half  of  hb  army  tl  Ivrea.  and  he  bad  yet  (obr 
•  Only  mt  divirfon  of  the  main  bodv  laed  (be  Little  3t  Bernsi 
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partial  vktoriea.  Napoleon  let  them  go,  and  devoted  his  whole 
energy  to  creating  for  himself  a  "  natural  "  position  about  Milan. 
IT  he  sinned,  at  any  rate  }fe  sinned  handsomely,  and  except  that  he 
went  to  Milan  by  Vercelli  instead  of  b^  Lausanne  and  Domodossola  * 
(on  the  safe  ride  of  the  nountains),  lus  march  is  logistically  beyond 
cavil. 

Napoleon's  immediate  purpose,  then,  was  to  reassemble  the 
Army  of  Reserve  in  a  zone  of  manoeuvre  about  Milan.  This 
was  carried  out  in  the  ficst  days  of  June.  Lannes  at  Cfaivasso 
stood  ready  to  ward  off  a  flank  attadc  until  the  main  army  had 
filed  past  on  the  VeVcelU  road,  then  leaving  a  small  force  to  com- 
bine with  Turreau  (whose  column  had  not  been  able  to  advan<;f 
into  the  plain)  in  demonstrations  towards  Turin,  he  moved  off, 
still  acting  as  right  flank  guard  to  the  army,  in  the  direcUon  of 
Pavia.  The  main  body  meanwhile,  headed  by  Murat,  advanced 
on  Milan  by  way  of  Vercelli  and  Magenta,  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Tidno  on  the  31st  of  May  at  Turbigo  and  Buffalora.  On  the 
same  day  the  other  divisionsdosed  up  to  the  Tidno,'  and  faithful 
to  his  prindples  Napoleon  had  an  examination  made  of  the 
little  fortre»  of  Novara,  intending  to  occupy  it  as  a  place  du 
moment  to  help  in  securing  his  zone  of  manceuvre.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  of  June  Murat  occupied  Milan,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  headquarters  entered  the  great  dty,  the 
Austrian  detadunent  under  Vukassovich  (the  flying  right  wing 
of  Mdas's  general  cordon  system  in  Piedmont)  retiring  to  the 
Adda.  Duhcsme's  corps  forced  that  river  at  Lodi,  and  pressed 
on  with  orders  to  organize  Crema  and  if  possible  Oranovi  as 
temporary  fortresses.  Lechi's  Italians  were  sent  towards 
Bergamo  and  Bresda.  Lannes  meantime  had  passed  Vercelli, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  snd  his  cavalry  reached  Pavia,  where, 
as  at  Milan,  immense  stores  of  food,  equipment  and  warlike 
stores  were  seized. 

Napoleon  was  now  safe  in  his  "  natural "  position,  and  barred 
one  of  the  two  main  lines  of  retreat  open  to  the  Austrians.  But 
his  ambitions  went  further,  and  he  intended  to  cross  the  Po  and  to 
establish  himself  on  the  other  likewise,  thus  establishing  across 
the  plain  a  complete  barrage  t>etween  Mclas  and  Mantua.  Here 
his  end  outranged  his  means,  as  we  shall  see.  But  he  gave  himself 
every  chance  that  rapidity  could  afford  him,  and  the  moment  that 
some  sort  of  a  "  zone  of  manoeuvre  "  had  been  secured  between 
the  Tidno  and  the  Ogh'o,  he  pushed  on  his  main  body — or  rather 
what  was  left  after  the  protective  system  had  been  provided  for 
— to  the  Po.  He  would  not  wait  even  for  his  guns,  which  had  at 
last  emerged  from  the  Bard  defile  and  were  ordered  to  come  to 
Milan  by  a  safe  and  circuitous  route  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps 

At  this  point  the  action  of  the  enemy  began  to  make  il^lf 
fdL  Melas  had  not  gained  the  successes  that  he  bad  expected 
in  Piedmont  and  on  the  Riviera,  thanks  to  Mass^na's 
obstinacy  and  to  Suchet's  brilliant  defence  of  the  Var. 
These  operations  had  led  him  very  far  afidd,  and  the 
protection  of  his  over-long  line  of  communications  had 
caused  him  to  weaken  his  large  army  by  throwing  off  many 
detachments  to  watch  the  Alpine  valleys  on  his  right  rear 
One  of  these  successfully  opposed  Turredu  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dora  Riparia,  but  another  had  been  severely  handled  by  Lannes 
at  Chivasso,  and  a  third  (Vukassovich)  found  itself,  as  we  know, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  French  as  they  moved  from  Ivrea  to 
Milan,  and  was  driven  far  to  the  eastward.  He  was  further 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  Ott  before  Genoa 
and  Elsnitz  on  the  Var,  and  hearing  of  Lannes's  bold  advance  on 
Chivasso  and  of  the  presence  of  a  French  column  with  artillery 
(Turreau)  west  of  Turin,  he  assumed  that  the  latter  represented 
the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Reserve — in  so  far  indeed  as  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  that  army  at  alL'    Next,  when 

*  Thb  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon's  mind 
was  not  yetdefinitively  made  up  when  hisadvanced  guard  had  already 
begun  to  climb  the  St  Bernard  (i2th).  Napoleon  s  instructions  for 
Moncey  were  written  on  the  14th.  The  magadncs,  too,  had  to  be 
provided  and  placed  before' it  was  known  whether  Morcau's  detach- 
ment would  be  forthcoming. 

'  Six  guns  had  by  now  pa^ed  Fort  Bard  and  four  of  these  were  with 
Murat  and  Duhesme,  two  with  Lannes. 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  fonrign  spies  at  Dijon  vent  wcwd  to  their 
various  employers  that  the  Army  was  a  b<^y.  In  fact  a  great  part 
of  it  never  entered  Dijon  at  all,  and  the  troops  reviewed  there  by 
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Lannes  moved  away  towards  Pavia,  Meias  tboogbi  for  a  oMiuBt 
that  fate  had  deUvood  his  enemy  into  his  hands,  and  began  to 
collect  such  troops  as  were  at  hand  at  Turin  with  a  view  to  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French  on  Ivrea  while  Vukassovich  bdd 
them  in  front  It  was  only  when  news  came  of  Money's  arrival 
in  Italy  and  ol  Vukassovich's  fighting  retreat  00  Brtada  that  the 
magnitudeand  purpose  of  the  French  column  that  had  penetrated 
by  Ivrea  became  evident.  Melas  promptly  dedded  to  give  tip 
his  western  enterprises,  and  to  codcenttate  at  Aksaaadriav 
preparatory  to  breaking  his  way  through  the  network  of  small 
columns — as  the  disseminated  Army  of  Reserve  atill  appeared 
to  be— which  threatenfedto  bar  his  retreat.  But  orders  drculated 
so  slowly  that  he  had  to  wait  in  Turin  till  the  8th  of  June  for 
Elsnitz,  whoso  retreat  was,  moreover,  sharply  followed  up  and 
made  exceedingly  costly  by  the  enterprising  Suchet  Ott,  too, 
in  ^ite  oi  orders  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Genoa  at  once  and  to 
march  with  all  ^>eed  to  hold  the  Alessandria-Piacenza  Rtad, 
waited  two  days  to  secure  the  prize,  and  agreed  (June  4)  to  allow 
Massina's  army  to  go  free  and  to  join  Suchet  And  lastly,  the 
cavalgr  of  O'Reilly,  sent  on  ahead  from  Alessandria  to  the 
Straddla  defile,  reached  that  point  only  to  encounter  the  French. 
The  barrage  was  complete,  and  it  remained  for  Melas  to  break 
it  with  the  mass  that  he  was  assembling,  with  all  these  misfortunes 
and  ddays,  about  Alessandria  His  chances  of  doing  so  were 
anything  but  dc^>erate.  t 

On  the  5th  of  June  Murat,  with  his  own  coq)s  and  part  of 
Duhesme's,  had  moved  on  Piacenza,  and  stormed  the  bridge-head 
there.  Duhesme  with  one  of  his  divisions  pushed  out  on  Crema 
and  Orzinovi  and  also  towards  Pizzighetone.  l^lonccy's  leading 
regiments  approached  Milan,  and  Berthicr  thereupon  sent  on 
Victor's  corps  to  support  Murat  and  Lannes.  Meantime  the  half 
abandoned  h'neof  operations,  Ivrea- Verodli,  was  briskly  attacked 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  still  detacbmcnts  on  the  side  of  Turin, 
waiting  for  Elsnitx  to  rejoin,  and  the  French  artillery  train  was 
once  more  checked.  On  the  6tb  Lannes  from  Pavia,  crossing  the 
Po  at  San  Cipriano,  encountered  and  defeated  a  large  force, 
(O'Reilly's  column),  and  barred  the  Alessandria- Parma  main 
road  OppositePiacenza  Murat  had  tospend  the  day  in  gathering 
material  for  his  passage,  as  the  pontoon  bridge  had  been  cut 
by  the  retreating  garrison  of  the  bridge-head.  On  the  eastern 
border  of  the  "  zone  of  manoeuvre  "  Duhcsme's  various  columns 
moved  out  towards  Brescia  and  Cremona,  pushing  back  Vukasso- 
vich. Meantime  the  last  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Reserve  (two 
of  Moncey's  excepted)  were  hurried  towards  Lannes's  point  of 
passage,  as  Murat  had  not  yci  secured  Piacenza.  On  the  7th, 
while  Duhesme  continued  to  push  back  Vukassovich  .and  sdzed 
Cremona,  Murat  at  last  captured  Piacenza,  finding  there  immense 
magazines.  Meantime  the  army,  division  by  division,  passed 
over,  slowly  owing  to  a  sudden  flood,  near  Bclgiojoso,  and 
Lannes's  advanced  guard  was  ordered  to  open  commimication 
with  Murat  along  the  main  road  Stradclla-Piacenza.  "  Moments 
are  predous  "  said  the  First  Consul.  He  was  aware  that  Ebnitx 
was  retreating  before  Suchet,  that  Mdas  had  left  Turin  for 
Alessandria,  and  that  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy  were  at  or  east 
of  Tortona.  He  knew,  too,  that  Murat  had  been  engaged  with 
certain  regiments  recently  before  Genoa  and  (wrongly)  assumed 
O'Reilly's  column,  beaten  by  Lannes  at  San  Cipriano,  to  have 
come  from  the  same  quarter  Whether  this  mdknt  the  ddiveranc^ 
or  the  surrender  of  (ienoa  he  did  not  yet  know,  but  it  was  certain 
that  Massina's  holding  action  was  over,  and  that  Mdas  was 
gathering  up  his  forces  to  recover  his  communications.  Hence 
Napoleon's  great  object  was  concentration  "  Twenty  thousand 
men  at  StradeDa,"  in  his  own  words,  was  the  goal  of  his  efforts, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  campaign  enters 
on  a  new  phase 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Lannes's  corps  was  across,  Victor  following 
as  quickly  as  the  flood  would  allow  Murat  was  at  Piacenza, 
but  the  road  between  Lannes  and  Murat  was  not  known  to 
be  dear,  and  the  First  Consul  made  the  establishment  of  the 

Bonaparte  were  only  conscripts  and  details.  By  the  time  that  the 
veteran  divisions  from  the  west  and  F^aris  arrived,  either  the  spies 
had  been  ejected  or  thdr  news  was  sent  off  too  late  to  be  of  use 
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ooaciHion.  uid  (he  coiBtmrtion  of  a  third  paait  oF  puug«  mid- 
WLy  between  the  other  two^  the  prmcipil  ohjecu  of  \ht  day's 

work.  The  army  now  being  disscminaled  belweeo  the 
I^J^^''  Alpi,  the  Apenninei,  the  TiciDO  and  the  Chiese,  it 
llBH,         was  of  vilat  icnportance  to  connect  up  the  vanoua 

parEa  into  a  well- balanced  ayfttem.  But  the  Napoleon 
ol   iSoo  wived    the   pKiblem   that  lay   at   the  root  ol  hii 

that  compatn  unlavouubly  indeed  with  the  methods  ol  the 
Napoleon  of  1806.  Duheme  was  still  absent  at  Cremona. 
Lechi  ma*  far  away  in  the  Bnacia  country,  BAbeDoiun  de- 
tained  at  Arena.  Uonccy  with  about  15,000  meo  had  Co  cover 
*o  area  ot  40  ra.  square  anwnd  Milan,  which  coutituted  the 
original  aone  of  mansuvre,  and  if  MeUs  chose  to  break  Ihrough 
the  flimsy  cardan  o[  aulposu  on  this  side  (the  risk  of  which  was 
the  motive  for  delaching  MaiKey  at  all)  instead  ol  at  tbe  Sindella, 
il  would  take  Moncey  two  diys  10  concentrate  his  lorce  on  any 
'  '  sfield,  within  the  area  named,  and  even  then  he  would  be 
unbend  by  two  la  one.  As  for  tho  main  body  al  the 
u  wisely  chosen,  for  the  gnnuid  wa 


iinpt  (be  division  of  the  nsin  body  detailed  as  an 
upport  for  the  Bank  guard,  was  lo  be  found  by  Monci 
which  had  b«ida  to  nalch  the  Aitsitiauln  the  citadel 
md  Chabran's  and  Lechi's  weak  commands.  On  this : 
lonapstle  Idls  the  Minister  of  War,  Cacnot,  that  Mt 
only  brought  baU  the  expected  leinlorcements  and  tfa. 
It  of  the  impcodlD 
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wu  the  injudicious  onler  10  Lanna  to  send  toiward  bis  adi 
pari,  and  10  attack  whatever  Enemy  he  tnet  with  on  the  road  to 
Vegheia.  The  First  Cauul,  in  fact,  calculated  that  Mdas  could 
tbot  assemble  jo.000  meu  at  Alessandria  before  the  uth  of 
Jdoe.  and  hs  told  Lann»  that  IF  he  met  the  Austrians  towards 
Voghera,  th«y  could  not  be  more  than  10,000  strong,  A  later 
gidu  btuays  aoine  anriety  a)  la  the  exactitude  of  these  assump- 
tions,  warns  Lanriea  not  to  let  himself  be  suipnscd,  indicates  his 
lineof  retreat,  and.  instead  of  ordering  him  toad  vanceonVoGhcTi, 
aathoTlaea  him  ro  attack  any  corps  that  presented  itself  at 
Suadella.  But  all  this  came  too  late.  Acting  on  the  tulici 
onler  Lannea  fought  the  bailie  of  Montebcllo  on  the  «1h.    Tills 

was  ■  very  severe  running  fight,  beginning  east  of 
,  "  Casleggio  and  ending  at  Montebcllo,  in  which  the 

French  dtave  (be  Austrians  from  several  successive 
pmitiang.  and  which  culminated  in  a  savage  fight  al  close 
qoarten  about  Montcbello  ilsetl.  The  singular  feature  ol  the 
battle  is  the  disproportion  between  the  looes  on  either  side 
— French,  ;ao  out  of  n,ooo  engaged;  Austrians,  Iioo  killed 
md  wounded  and  itoo  prisanera  out  of  14,000.  These  figures 
are  moat  conctasive  evidence  of  the  intensity  ol  the  French 
military  spiral  in  those  days.  One  of  the  two  divisions  (Watrin's) 
waaindeedaveteranorganiEation,  but  thealber,  Chambarlhac^s, 
waaforraedof  young  troopsand  was  the  same  that,  in  the  march 
to  Dijon,  had  congratulated  itself  that  only  ;%  of  its  men  bad 
deserted.  On  the  other  side  tlie  soldiers  fought  for"  the  honour  of 
their  arms  "—not  even  with  tbe  courage  of  despair,  for  they  were 
Ipiorant  o(  the  "  fltategic  barrage  "  set  in  ffor 
Napoleon,  and  the  loss  of  their  communications  i 
knened  their  daily  rations  by  an  ounce. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  issued  orders  for  the 
itand  fast,  and  far  the  detachments  to  take  up  1 
ODveiing  positions..  Dubestne's  corps  was  directed,  from  ii! 
eastern  foray,  to  Piaccnia,  to  join  the  main  body.  Moncey  was 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Ticino  line,  Lechi  to 
lonn  a  "  fl^g  c»mp"  in  the  re^on  ol  Oranovi -Brescia  and 
Cremona,  and  another  mlied  brigade  was  to  control  Ihe  Austrians 
in  Piczighetone  and  in  the  citadel  of  riaceitza.  On  the  other 
dde  of  the  Po,  between  Piacenza  and  Montcbello,  was  the  main 
body  (Lannes,  Murat  and  part  ol  Victor's  and  Duhesme's  corps), 
»ad  a  Sank  guard  wu  stationed  neat  [^via,  with  orders  to  keep 
m  the  right  of  the  army  as  il  advanced  (this  Is  the  first  and  only 
hint  of  any  intention  to  go  westward)  and  to  fall  back  fighting 

•Iways  a  day's  march  behind  the  army  on  Ihe  right  bank,  and 
■  SoliUa  was  to  ascend  the  Fo,  to  facililale  the  speedy  rcinfocce- 
metit  ol  the  flank  guard.  Farther  to  (he  north  was  a  small 
column  OD  the  road  Milao-VercellL    All  the  protective  troops, 
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Napoleon  counts  greatly  upon  thi 
Massina  and  Suchet  to  crush  Melas  against  Ihe  "strategic 
barrage  "  oF  the  Army  of  Reserve,  by  one  or  other  bank  oF  the 
Pa,  and  he  seems  equally  confident  of  the  result  in  either  case. 
IF  Genoa  had  held  out  three  days  more,  he  says,  il  would  have 
to  count  the  number  ol  Mclas's  men  who  escaped, 
significance  oF  this  last  notion  is  dif5cu1t  to  ettablid, 
andaQthat  could  be  writ  ten  about  it  would  be  merely  conjectural 
interesting  to  note  that,  without  admitting  it,  Napoleon 
his  "  barrage  "  might  not  stand  before  the  flood.  The 
'  the  11th  to  the  main  body  {written  before 
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But  anottiet  idea  bad  begun  to  fortt 
believing  that  Melas  would  attack  hi 
and  hastening  his  preparations  to  mee 
for  the  contingency  of  Melas  giving  up 
attempt  to  re-establish  his  eommunic 
Manlavese,  and  retiring  on  Genoa,  i 
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enemy  move  cast  on  the  Stradclla, 
«utli  on  Genoa?  Such  reports  at 
Important  movemcnla  Kbalever, 
lut  could  hardly  appear  so  ID  the 
!  iiih,  though  he  thereby  forlcittd 
from  Duhesme's  corps  ii  Cremona, 
body  lo  advance  to  the  Scrivia. 
ight  flank  guard),  which  was  observing 
trie  Austrian  puts  towards  Cnsole,  was  called  lo  Ihe  soulh  bank 
of  the  Po,  the  lone  around  Milan  waa  stripped  so  bare  ol  troops 
that  there  was  BO  escort  tor  the  prisoners  latcn  al  Moniebello, 
while  Infonnallon  sent  by  Chabran  (now  moving  up  from  Ivrea) 
as  to  the  construction  of  bridgs  at  Casale  [Ibis  v.'as  a  feint  made 
by  Melas  on  the  lolh)  passed  unheeded.  The  crisis  was  at  hand, 
and.  clutching  at  tbe  reports  collccled  by  Lapoype  as  10  Ihe 
quietude  of  the  Austrian!  toward  Valmu  and  Casile,  Bonaparte 
and  Berthier  sUsIoed  every  nerve  to  bring  up  more  men  lo  lb* 
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Voghera  tide  in  the  hope  of  preveoUng  the  prey  from  slipping 
away  to  Genoa. 

On  the  i2tb,  consequently,  the  army  (the  ordre  d€  bolailU  of 
which  had  been  considerably  modified  on  the-  nth)  moved  to 
the  Scrivia,  LAnnes  halting  at  Castelnuovo,  Desaix  (who  had 
just  joined  the  army  from  Egypt)  at  Pontecurone,  Victor  at 
Tortona  with  Murat's  cavalry  in  front  towards  Alessandria. 
Lapoype's  division,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  was  marching  in 
all  haste  to  join  Desaix.  Moncey,  Duhesme,  Lechi  and  Chabran 
were  absent.  The  latter  represented  almost  exactly  half  of 
Berthier's  command  (30,000  out  of  58,000),  and  even  the  con- 
centration of  28,000  men  on  the  Salvia  had  only  been  obtained 
by  practically  giving  up  the  *'  barrage  "  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po.  Even  now  the  enemy  showed  nothing  but  a  rearguard, 
and  the  old  questions  reappeared  in  a  new  and  acute  form. 
Was  Melas  still  in  Alessandiria  ?  Was  he  marching  on  Valenza 
and  Casale  to  cross  the  Po  ?  or  to  Acqui  against  Suchet,  or  to 
Cenoa  to  base  himself  on  the  British  fleet  ?  As  to  the  first, 
why  had  he  given  up  his  chances  of  fighting  on  one  of  the  few 
cavalry  battlegrounds  in  north  Italy — the  plain  of  Marengo — 
since  he  could  not  slay  in  Alessandria  for  any  indefinite  time  ? 
The  second  question  had  been  answered  in  the  negative  by 
Lapoype,  but  his  latest  information  was  thirty-six  hours  old. 
As  for  the  other  questions,  no  answer  whatever  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  only  course  open  was  to  postpone  decisive  measures 
and  10  send  forward  the  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  to  gain 
information. 

On  the  13th,  therefore,  Murat,  Lannes  and  Victor  advanced 
into  the  plain  of  Marengo,  traversed  it  without  difficulty  and 
carrying  the  villages  held  by  the  Austrian  rearguard, 
established  themselves  for  the  aight'  within  a  mile  of 
the  fortress.  But  meanwhile  Napoleon,  informed  we  may  suppose 
of  their  progress,  had  taken  a  step  that  was  fraught  with  the 
gravest  consequences.  He  had,  as  we  know,  no  intention  of 
forcing  on  a  decision  until  his  reconnaissance  produced  the 
bformation  on  which  .to  base  it,  and  he  bad  theftfore  kept  back 
three  divisions  under  Desaix  at  Pontecurone.  But  as  the  day 
wore  on  without  incident,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  reconnaissance 
would  be  profitless,  and  unwilling  to  give  Helas  any  further 
start,  he  sent  out  these  divisions  right  and  left  to  find  and  to 
hold  the  enemy,  whichever  way  the  latter  had  gone.  At  noon 
Desaix  with  one  division  was  deq)atched  southward  to  Rivalta 
to  head  off  Melas  from  Genoa  and  at  9  a.m.  on  the  14th,*  Lapoype 
was  sent  back  over  the  Po  to  hold  the  Austrians  should  they 
be  advancing  from  Valenza  towards  the  Tidno.  Thus  there 
remained  in  hand  only  21,000  men  when  at  last,  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  14th  the  whole  of  Melas's  a^my,  more  than  40,000  strong, 
moved  out  of  Alessandria,  not  southward  nor  northward,  but 
due  west  into  the  plain  of  Marengo  {q.v.).  The  extraordinary 
battle  that  followed  is  described  elsewhere.  The  outline  of 
it  is  simple  enough.  The  Austrians  advanced  slowly  and  in  the 
face  of  the  most  resolute  opposition,  until  their  attack  had 
gathered  weight,  and  at  last  they  were  carrying  all  before  them, 
when  Desaix  returned  from  beyond  Rivalta  and  initiated  a 
series  of  counterslrokes.  These  were  brilliantly  successful, 
and  gave  the  French  not  only  local  victory  but  the  supreme 
self-confidence  that,  next  day,  enabled  them  to  extort  from 
Melas  an  agreement  to  evacuate  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the 
Mindo.  And  though  in  this  way  the  chief  prize,  Melas's  army, 
escaped  after  all,  Marengo  was  the  birthday  of  the  First 
Empire. 

One  more  blow,  however,  was  required  before  the  Second 
Coalition  collapsed,  and  It  was  delivered  by  Morcau.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  defeated  Kray 
at  Stokach.  This  was  followed  by  other  partial  victories,  and 
Kray  then  retired  to  Ulm,  where  he  reassembled  his  forces, 
hitherto  scattered  in  a  long  weak  line  from  the  Neckar  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  Moreau  continued  bis  advance,  extending  his  forces 
up  to  and  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  and  winning  several 
combats,  of  which  the  most  Important  was  that  of  HScbsi&dt, 

I  On  the  strength  of  a  report,  false  as  it  turned  out.  that  the 
Austrian  rearguard  had  broken  the  bridges  of  the  Bormida. 
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fought  on  the  famous  battlegrounds  of  1703  and  1704.  and 
memorable  for  the  death  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  "  First 
Grenadier  of  France  "  (June  iq).  Finding  himself  In  danger  oC 
envelopment,  Kray  now  retired,  swiftly  and  skilfully,  across  the 
front  of  the  advandng  French,  and  reaiched  Ingolstadt  in  safety. 
Thence  he  retreated  over  the  Inn,  Moreau  followftig  him  to  the 
edge  of  that  river,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  for  the  moment 
to  further  operations. 

This  not  resulting  b  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  war  was  resumed 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  Army  of  Reserve  and  the 
Army  of  Italy,  after  being  fused  into  one,  under  Mass^a's 
command,  were  divided  again  into  a  fighting  army  under  Brvoe, 
who  oppoiaed  the  Austrians  (BeUegarde)  on  the  Mindo,  and  a 
poUti^  army  under  Murat,which  re-established  French  Influence 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  former,  extending  on  a  wide  front  aa 
usual,  won  a  few  strategical  successes  without  tactical  victory, 
the  only  inddents  of  which  worth  recording  are  the  gallant 
fight  of  Dupont's  division,  which  had  become  l8olate4  during  a 
manoruvre,  at  Pozzolo  on  the  Mindo  (December  25)  and  the 
descent  of  a  corps  under  Maodonald  from  the  Griaons  by  way  of 
the  Splilgen.  an  aduevement  far  surpassing  Napoleon's  and 
even  Suv&rov's  exploits,  in  that  it  was  made  after  the  winter 
snows  had  set  in. 

In  Germany  the  war  for  a  moment  reached  the  sublime. 
Kray  had  been  displaced  in  command  by  the  young  arcfadukt. 
John,  who  ordered  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice 
and  a  general  advance.  His  plan,  or  that  of  his 
adviaera,  was  to  cro^  the  lower  Inn,  out  of  reach  of 
Moreau's  prindpal  mass,  and  then  to  swing  round  the  French 
flank  until  a  complete  chain  waa  drawn  across  their  rear.  But 
during  the  development  of  the  manceuvre,  Moreau  also  moved, 
and  by  rapid  marching  made  good  the  time  he  had  iMt  in  con- 
centrating his  over-dispersed  forces.  The  weather  was  appalling, 
snow  and  rain  succeeding  <me  another  until  the  roads  wete 
almost  impassable.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Atistriana 
were  brought  to  a  standstill,  but  the  inherent  mobility  of  the 
Revolutionary  armies  enabled  them  to  surmbunt  all  difficulties, 
and  thanks  to  the  respite  afforded  him  by  the  archduke's  halt, 
Moreau  was  able  to  see  dearly  into  the  enemy's  plans  and 
dispositions.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  while  the  Austrians  in 
many  disconnected  columns  were  struggling  through  the  dark 
and  muddy  forest  paths  about  Hohenlinden,  Moreau  struck 
the  decisive  blow.  While  Ney  and  Grouchy  held  fast,  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  main  column  at  Hohenlinden,  Richepanse'a 
corps  was  directed  on  its  left  flank.  In  the  forest  Richepanse 
unexpectedly  met  a  subsidiary  Austrian  column  which  actual^ 
cut  his  column  in  two.  But  profiting  by  the  momentary  con- 
fusion  he  drew  off  that  part  of  his  forces  which  had  passed 
beyond  the  point  of  contact  and  continued  his  march,  striking 
the  flank  of  the  archduke's  main  column,  most  oi  which  had  nol 
succeeded  in deployingoppositeNey,at  the  villageofMattempost.' 
First  the  baggage  train  and  then  the  artiUeiy  park  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  lastly  he  reached  the  rear  of  the  troops  engaged 
opposite  Hohenlinden,  whereupon  the  Austrian  main  body 
practically  dissolved.  The  rear  of  Richepanse's  corps,  after 
disengaging  itself  from  the  Austrian  column  it  had  met  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  arrived  at  Mattempost  in  time  to  head  off 
thousands  of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  at 
Hohenlinden.  The  other  columns  0^  the  unfortunate  army 
were  first  checked  and  then  driven  back  by  the  French  divisions 
they  met,  which,  moving  more  swiftly  and  fighting  better  in  the 
broken  ground  and  the  woods,  were  able  to  combine  two  brigades 
against  one  wherever  a  fight  developed.  On  this  disastrous 
day  the  Austrians  lost  20,000  men,  1 2,000  of  them  being  prisoners, 
and  90  guns. 

Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  dedded  the  war  of  the  Second 
Coalition  as  RivoU  bad  dedded  that  of  the  First,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Wars  came  to  an  end  with  the  armistice  of  Ste3rer 
(December  25, 1800)  and  the  treaty  of  Lunfville  (February  9, 
1801).  But  only  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  was  accoiD> 
plished.  After  a  short  respite  Europe  entered  upon  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 
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Naval  Opeiatioks 

Tbe  tuvil  aide  of  the  win  uisiiig  out  of  tlic  Fmcfa  RerolutiaD 
ms  miirked  by  unity,  uid  even  by  BlmplTdiy,  France  had  but 
one  >er!aia  eaemy,  Gmt  Biltun,  aod  Gnst  Britain  had  but 
one  purpose,  to  beat  down  France.  Otber  states  were  dnwn 
Into  the  ilnfe,  but  it  was  is  the  allies,  the  enemies  ind  at  tlmd 
the  victims,  of  the  two  damlniting  powers.  The  6cld  of  battle 
was  the  whole  opiRie  of  (be  ocean  and  tbe  landlocked  was. 
The  weapons,  tbe  methods  ind  tbe  [csulta  were  Cbe  lune.  When 
(  general  survey  of  tbe  whole  struggle  la  taken,  its  unity  is 
mudlest.  The  Revolution  produced  ■  profound  ilieratioB  in  the 
govemment  of  France,  but  none  in  the  final  puipoies  of  its 
pdicy.  To  lecuie  for  France  Its  so'CilIcd  "  natural  limits  " — 
the  Khine,  (he  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  tbe  ocean;  to  protect 
both  Banks  by  reducing  Holland  on  the  north  and  Spain  on  the 
nuth  to  submission;  to  conGrm  the  mighty  power  thus  con- 
Itituled,  by  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain,  were  (ho  objects 
of  the  Republic  and  of  Napoleon,  as  they  had  been  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  naval  war,  like  the  war  on  land.  Is  here  considered  in  (he 
Brst  of  it«  two  phases — the  Revolutionary  (ijoMK)-  l^<"  !'■' 
Napoleonic  phase  (iSoo-ij),  see  Narouomc  Cahtaiche.) 

The  Revolutionary  waibefpn  in  April  1 791.  In  (he  September 
of  (hat  year  Adniital  Truguel  aailed  from  Toulon  to  co-opente 
with  the  French  troops  operating  against  the  AusltiiBS  and 
their  alHes  in  norihern  Italy.  In  December  Lalouihe  TtfviUe 
was  sent  with  another  squadron  to  cow  the  Bourbon  ruleii  of 
Naples.  The  eitreme  feebleness  of  their  opponents  alone  saved 
tbe  French  from  disaster.  Mutinies,  which  began  within  ten 
daya  of  the  storming  of  the  BistiUe  (14th  of  July  1780),  bid 
disocganieed  their  navy,  and  the  effects  of  these  disorders 
continued  to  be  ielt  so  long  as  the  war  luted.  In  February 
170J  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  In  March 
S|Min  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  powers  against  which  France 
declared  war.  Her  resources  it  sea  were  wholly  [nidequite 
to  meet  the  coalition  she  had  provoked.  The  Convention  did 
Indeed  order  (bat  fi/ly-two  ship*  o(  (he  line  should  be  com- 
missianeil  in  (be  Channel,  but  it  wu  not  able  in  fact  to  do  mote 
than  send  out  a  few  diminutive  and  ill-appointed  squat 
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poiMssianB  caused  the  operations  in  the  Chsnnel  to  b«  Kmewhal 
languid.     Lord  Howe  cruised  in  search  of  the  enemy  without 

in  the  later  stages  of  the  war  kept  the  British  Heel  pennanently 
outside  of  Brest  was  rut  enforced  in  (he  earlier  staccs.  Lord 
Howe  preferred  to  save  his  fieet  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
perpetual  cruising  by  maintaining  his  heidquartera  at  St  Helens, 
and  keeping  witib  on  the  French  porta  by  frigates.    The  French 
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laken  place  both  in  (he  Mediterranean  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  April  179]  (he  fint  detaduseal  of  a  British  fleet,  which  was 
finally  raised  to  a  strength  of  it  sail  of  the  line,  utider  (be  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hood,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  By  August 
.  oB  Toulon,  acting  in  combination  with  a  Spanish 
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0  the  suBender  of  the 
Enol  to  the  British  idmiral  and  his  Spanish  colleague 
Don  Juan  de  Lingiis,  on  the  17th  of  August.  The  allies  were 
joined  later  by  ■  contingent  from  Naples,  But  (be  military 
forcea  were  insuffident  to  hold  the  land  defences  against  (be 
army  collected  to  eipel  them.  High  ground  commanding  tbe 
anchorage  was  occupied  by  the  besieging  force,  and  on  the  iS(h 
of  December  ijVS  (he  allies  retired.  They  otried 
deatroyed  thirty-three  French  vessels,  of  which  thinee 
the  line.  But  partly  through  the  inefficiency  and  partly  through 
the  ill-will  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  indisposed  to  cripple  the 
Fiench,  whom  they  considered  as  their  only  posuble  allies  against 
Great  Britain,  the  destruction  was  not  so  complete  as  had  been 
Intended.    Twenty-five  ships,  of  which  eighteen  wereof  tbelii 
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behind  by  the  conquerors,  form  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  of  the  French  Revoluiioa.  The  Spanish  Beet  look  nc 
further  part  in  (he  war.    Lord  Hood  now  turned  ~ 

patriotic  party  beaded  by  Pascual  Paoli.    Tbe 
ft  at  Toulon  were  refitted  and  came  10  sea  in  the 
spring  of  1794-  but  Admiral  Martin  who  commanded  tbem  did 

demonstrations.  From  the  ijlh  of  January  17(14  liU  November 
170&  the  British  Bee(  in  the  Medileiranetn  wss  mainly  occupied 
in  and  about  Corvci,  securing  the  island,  walcbing  Toulon 
and  co-operating  with  the  allied  Austrians  and  Piedmontese 
In  northern  Italy.  It  did  much  to  hamper  the  coastwise  com- 
'  '     "  "         itbei  Lord  Hood,  who  went 
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effective  bkiw  at  the  Toulon  squadron. 
The  second  of  these  officers  fought  two  confused  anions  with 
Admiral  Martin  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  on  the  xAth  of  March  and 
(he  i>lb  of  July  179;,  but  though  three  French  ships  were  cut 
off  and  capiur«],  the  baCBiog  winds  and  the  placid  disposition 

introduced  into  the  comitiaEtd  of  the  Briiisb  Beet  when  Sir 
John  Jervii,  afterward)  Earl  Saint  Vincent,  succeeded  Hotbam 
in  November  1795- 

Jetvis  cunt  to  tbe  Medilemnean  with  ■  high  reputation, 
Hhich  had  been  much  enhanced  by  his  recent  command  in  the 
West  Indies.     In  every  war  wi(b  Fiance  i(  «at  the  natural  policy 
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of  the  British  government  to  seize  on  its  enemy's  colonial 
possessions,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  ralue,  but  because 
they  were  the  headquarters  of  active  privateers.  The  occupation 
of  the  little  fishing  stations  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (i4tb  May 
1793)  and  of  Pondicberry  in  the  East  Indies  (23rd  Aug.  1793) 
were  almost  formal  measures  taken  at  the  beginning  of  every 
war.  But  the  French  West  Indian  islands  possessed  intrinsic 
strength  which  rendered  their  occupation  a  service  of  difficulty 
and  hazard.  In  1793  they  were  torn  by  dissensions,  the  result 
of  the  revolution  in  the  mother  country.  Tobago  was  occupied 
in  April,  and  the  French  part  of  the  great  island  of  San  Domingo 
was  partially  thrown  into  British  hands  by  the  Creoles,  who 
were  threatened  by  their  insurgent  slaves.  During  1794  a 
lively  series  of  operations,  in  which  there  were  some  marked 
alternations  of  fortune,  took  place  in  and  about  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe.  The  British  squadron,  and  the  contingent  of 
troops  it  carried,  after  a  first  repulse,  occupied  them  both  in 
MaKh  and  April,  together  with  Santa  Lucia.  A  vigorous 
counter-attack  was  carried  out  by  the  Terrorist  Victor  Hugues 
with  ability  and  ferocity.  Guadaloupe  and  Santa  Lucia  were 
recovered  in  August.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  British  government 
was  successful  in  its  policy  of  destroying  the  French  naval  power 
in  distant  seas.  The  seaborne  commerce  of  the  Republit  was 
destroyed. 

The  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  was  limited,  and  was 
for  a  time  menaced,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  on  land.    The  invasion  of  Holland  in  1794  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic.    War  with  Great  Britain  under  French 
dictation  followed  in  January  1795.    In  that  year  a  British 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keith  Elphinstone 
(afterwards  Lord  Keith)  occupied  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape 
(August-Sq>tember)  and  their  trading  station  in  Malacca.    The 
British  colonial  empire  was  again  extended,  and  the  command 
of  the  sea  by  its  fleet  confirmed.    But  the  necessity  to  maintain 
a  blockading  force  in  the  German  Ocean  imposed  a  fresh  strain 
on  its  naval  resources,  and  the  hostility- of  Holland  closed  a  most 
important  route  to  British  commerce  in  Europe.    In  1795 
Spain  made  peace  with  France  at  Basel,  and  in  September  1796 
re-entered  the  war  as  her  ally.    The  Spanish  navy  was  most 
inefficient,  but  it  required  to  be  watched  and  therefore  increased 
the  heavy  strain  on  the  British  fleet.   At  the  same  time  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy  began  to  dose  the  ports  of 
the  peninsula  to  Great  Britain.    Its  ships  were  for  a  time  with- 
drawn from  the  Mediterranean.    Poor  as  it  was  in  quality,  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  numerous.    It  was  able  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  French  squadrons  sent  to  harass  British  commerce 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  a  concentration  of  forces  became  necessary. 
It  wasthemore  important  because  the  cherished  French  scheme 
for  an  attack  on  the  heart  of  the  British  empire  began  to  take 
shape.    While  Spain  occupied  one  part  of  the  British  fleet  to  the 
south,  and  H<^and  another  in  the  north,  a  French  expedition, 
which  was  to  have  been  aided  by  a  Dutch  expedition  from  the 
Texel,  was  prepared  at  Brest.    The  Dutch  were  confined  to 
harbour  by  the  vigilant  blockade  of  Admiral  Duncan, afterwards 
Lord  Camperdown.    But  in  December  1796  a  French  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Morard  de  Galle,  carying  13.000  troops 
under  General  Hoche,  was  allowed  to  sail  from  Brest  for  Ireland, 
by  the  slack  management  of  theblockade  under  Admiral  Colpoys. 
Being  ill-fitted,  ill-manned  and  exposed  to  constant  bad  weather 
the  French  ships  were  scattered.  Some  reached  their  destination, 
Bantry  Bay,  only  to  be  drivao  out  again  by  north-east eriy  gales. 
The  expedition  finally  returned  after  much  suffering,  and  in 
fragments,  to  Brest.    Yet  the  year  1707  was  one  of  extreme 
trial  to  Great  Britain.    The  victory  of  Sir  John  Jervis  over  the 
Spaniards  near  Cape  Saint  Vincent  on  the  X4th  of  February 
(see  Saint  Vincent.  Battle  op)  disposed  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  Dutch,  having  put  to  sea,  were 
defeated  at  Camperdown  by  Admlwl  Duncan  on  the  nth  of 
October.    Admiral  Dunean  bad  the  more  numerous  force, 
sixteen  ships  to  fiftaen,  and  tbcy  veie  on  the  «vera0e  heavier. 
Attacking  from  wfmhrard  he  broke  thiDOfh  the  enemy's  Une 


and  concentrated  on  his  rear  and  centre.    Eight  Uoe  of  btttle* 
ships  and  two  frigates  were  taken,  but  the  good  gunnery  and 
steady  resisunce  of  the  Dutch  made  the  victory  costly.    Be- 
tween these  two  battles  the  British  fleet  was  for  a  time  menaced 
in  its  very  existence  by  a  succession  of  mutinies,  the  result  of 
much  neglect  of  the  undoubted  grievances  of  the  sailors.    The 
victory  of  Camperdown,  completing  what  the  victory  of  Cape 
Saint  Vincent  had  bcgun,scemed  to  put  GreatBritaio  beyond  fear 
of  invasion.    But  the  government  of  the  Republic  was  intent 
on  renewing  the  attempt.  The  successes  of  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Italy  had  reduced  Austria  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.on  the  1 7  th  of  October  1 7  9  7,  and  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  new  army  of  invasion.    It  was  still  thought 
necessary  to  maintain  the  bulk  of  the  British  fleet  in  European 
waters,  within  call  in  (the  ocean.    The  Mediterranean  was  left 
free  to  the  French,  whose  squadrons  cruised  in  the  Levant, 
where  the  Republic  had  become  possessed  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
by  the  plunder  of  Venice.    The  absence  of  a  British  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  offered  to  the  government  of  the  French  Republic 
an  alternative  to  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  which 
promised  to  be  less  hazardous  and  equally  effective.    It  was 
induced  largely  by  the  persuasion  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  the 
wish  of  the  politicians  who  were  very  willing  to  see  him  em- 
ployed at  a  distance.    The  expedition  to  Egypt  under  his  com- 
mand sailed  on  the  19th  of  May  1798,  having  for  its  immediate 
purpose  the  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  for  its  ultimate 
aim  an  attack  on  Great  Britain  "  from  behind  "  in  India  (see 
Nile,  Battle  of  the).    The  Britbh  fleet  re-entered  the 
Mediterranean  to  pursue  and  baffle  Napoleon.    The  destruction 
of  the  French  squadron  at  the  anchorage  of  Aboukir  on  the 
1st  of  August  gave  it  the  complete  command  of  the  sea.    A 
second  invasion  of  Ireland  on  a  smaller  scale  was  attempted 
and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  while  the  great  attack  by  Egypt 
was  in  progress.    One  French  squadron  of  four  frigates  carrying 
1 1 50  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  succeeded  in  sailing  from 
Rochcfort  on  the  6th  of  August.    On  the  22nd  Humbert  was 
landed  at  Killala  Bay,  but  after  making  a  vigorous  raid  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Ballinamuck  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Eight  days  after  his  surrender,  another  French  sqtiadron  of  one 
sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates  carrying  3000  troops,  sailed 
from  Brest  under  Commodore  Bompart  to  support  Humbert. 
It  was  watched  and  pursued  by  frigates,  and  on  the  12th  of 
October  was  overtaken  and  destroyed   by  a  superior  British 
force  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  near  Tory  Island. 
From  the  close  of  1 798  till  the  coup  d'itai  of  the  1 8th  JBrumaire 
(9th  November)  1799,  which  established  Napoleon  as  First 
Consul  and  master  of  France,  the  French  navy  had  only  one 
object — to  reinforce  and  relieve  the  army  cut  off  in  Egypt  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.    The  relief  of  the  French  garrison  In  Malta 
was  a  subordinate  part  of  the  main  purpose.   But  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  ndvy  was  by  this  time  so  firmly  founded  that 
neither  Egyi^  nor  Malta  could  be  reached  except  by  small  shipt 
which  ran  the  blockade.    On  the  25th  of  April,  Admiral  Bruiz 
did  indeed  leave  Brest,  after  baffling  the  blockading  fleet  of 
Lord  Bridport,  which  was  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  the  south 
of  Ireland  by  means  of.a  despatch  sent  out  to  be  captured  and  to 
deceive.    Admiral  Bruix  succeeded  In  reaching  Toulon,  and  bis 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  caused  some  disturbance.    But, 
though  his  twenty-five  sail  of  the  Une  formed  the  best -manned 
fleet  which  theFrench  had  sent  to  sea  during  the  war.and  though 
he  escaped  being  brought  to  battle,  he  did  not  venture  to  steer 
for  the  eastern  Mediterranean.    On  the  13th  of  August  he  was 
back  at  Brest,  bringing  with  him  a  Spanish  squadron  carried 
off  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the  government  at  Madrid  to 
its  disastrous  alliance  with  France.    On  the  day  on  which  Bruix 
re-entered  Brest,  the  13th  of  August  1799.  a  combined  Russian 
and  British  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs  to  attack  the 
French  army  of  occupation  in  the  Batavian  Republic.    The 
military  operations  were  unsuccessful,  and  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allies.     But  the  naval  part  was  well  executed. 
Vice-admiral  Mitchell  forced  the  entrance  to  the  Texel,  and  00 
the  30th  of  August  received  the  surrender  of  the  remainder  of  the 
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Dutch  fleet — thirteen  vessels  in  the  Nieuwe  Diep — the  sailors 
having  refused  to  fight  for  the  republic.  In  spite  of  the  failure  on 
land,  the  expedition  did  much  to  confirm  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  entire  suppression  of  the  most  seaman- 
like of  the  forces  opposed  to  it. 

AUTHORiTiBS. — Chevalier^  Histaire  de  la  marine  franQoise  sous 
la  premQre  RipiMicue  (Paris.  1886) ;  James's  Nopot  Btstory  (London. 
1837):  Captain  Mahan,  Infimence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
R^uHon  amd  the  Bm^re  (London,  1893).  The  French  ichenies  of 
ivvasioo  are  exhausttvdy  dealt  with  in  Captain  E.  Desbri^'a 
Projets  et  tentatives  de  dAarguemeiUs  aux  lies  BrUanniques  (Paris, 
1900,  Ac.).  (D.  H.) 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  {VAJrique  occidenUde  JranQaise), 
the  common  designation  of  the  following  colonies  of  France: — 
(x)  Sene|;al,  (a)  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  (3)  Guinea,  (4)  the 
Ivory  Coast,  (5)  IXahomey;  oif  the  territory  of  Mauretania,  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Sahara.  The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly 
2/xx>,ooo  sq.  m^  of  which  more  than  half  is  Saharan  territory. 
The  countries  thus  grouped  under  the  common  designation 
French  West  Africa  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
west  of  the  Niger  delta  (which  is  British  territory)  and  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  It  embraces  the  upper  and  middle  course  of 
the  Niger,  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Senegal  and  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Sahara.  I  ts  most  northern  point  on  the  coast 
is  Cape  Blanco,  and  it  includes  C^pe  Verde,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  Africa.  Along  the  Guinea  coast  the  French  possessions 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  powers,  but  in  the  interior  they  unite  not  only  with  one 
another  but  with  the  hinterlands  of  Algeria  and  the  French 
Congo. 

In  physical  characteristics  French  West  Africa  presents  three 
types:  (i)  a  dense  forest  region  succeeding  a  narrow  coast  belt 
greatly  broken  by  lagoons,  (a)  moderately  elevated  and  fertile 
plateaus,  generally  below  aooo  ft.,  such  as  the  region  enclosed 
in  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger;  (3)  north  of  the  Sene^  and  Niger, 
the  dnert  lands  forming  part  ol  the  Sahara  iq.9 )  The  most 
elevated  districts  are  Futa  Jallon,  whence  rise  the  Senegal, 
Gambia  and  Niger,  and  Gon — both  massifs  along  the  south- 
western edge  of  the  plateau  lands,  containing  heights  of  5000 
to  6000  ft.  or  more.  Among  the  chief  towns  are  Timbuktu  and 
Jenn6  on  the  Niger,  Porto  Novo  in  Dahomey,  and  St  Louis  and 
Dakar  in  Senegal,  Dakar  being  an  important  naval  and  com- 
mercial port.  The  inhabiunts  are  for  the  most  part  typical 
Negroes,  with  in  Senegal  and  in  the  Sahara  an  admixture  of 
Berber  and  Aiab  tribes.  In  the  upper  Senegal  and  Futa  Jallon 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitanU  are  i^'ula.  The  toul  population 
of  French  West  Africa  is  estimated  at  about  13,000,00a  The 
European  inhabitants  number  about  ia,ooo. 

The'  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  have  grown  by  the 
extension  inland  of  coast  agonies,  each  having  an  independent 
origin.  They  were  first  brought  under  one  general  government 
in  1895,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
governor  of  Senegal,  whose  title  was  altered  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  Between  that  date  and  1905  various  changes  in  the 
areas  and  administiations  ol  the  different  colom'es  were  made, 
involving  the  disappearance  of  the  protectorates  and  military 
territories  known  as  French  Sudan  and  dependent  on  Senegal 
These  were  partly  absorbed  In  the  coast  colonies,  whilst  the  central 
portion  became  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  aiid  Niger.  At 
Uie  same  time  the  central  government  was  freed  from  the  direci 
administration  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  countries. (Decrees  of 
Oct.  t9oa  and  Oct.  1904)  Over  the  whole  of  French  West 
Africa  is  a  governor-general,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Dakar  * 
He  is  assisted  by  a  government  council,  composed  of  high 
functionaries,  including  the  Heutenant-govemors  of  aU  colonies 
under  his  control.  The  cential  government,  like  all  other  French 
colonial  administrations,  is  responsible,  not  to  the  colonists,  but 
to  the  home  government,  and  its  constitution  is  alterable  at 
will  by  presidential  decree  save  in  matters  on  which  thechambers 

>  The  organization  of  the  new  government  was  largely  the  work  of 
E.  N.  Roume  (b  1858),  governor-gcncfal  r9<»-i907.  an  able  and 
ewereetic  official,  formerly  director  of  Asian  affairs  at  the  colonial 
■unmry. 


have  expressly  legislated.  To  it  Is  confided  financial  control 
over  the  colonies,  responsibility  for  the  public  debt,  the  direction 
of  the  departments  of  education  and  agriculture,  and  the  carry  i  ng 
out  of  works  of  general  utility.  It  alone  communicates  with 
the  home  authorities.  Its  expenses  are  met  by  the  duties  levied 
on  goods  and  vessels  entering  and  leaving  any  port  of  French 
West  Africa.  It  may  make  advances  to  the  colom'es  under  its 
care,  and  may,  in  case  of  need,  demand  from  them  contributions 
to  the  central  exchequer.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
centralized  and  uniform  for  all  French  West  Africa.  The  court 
of  appeal  sits  a(  Dakar.  There  is  also  a  uniform  system  of  land 
registration  adopted  in  1906  and  based  on  that  in  force  in 
Australia.  Subject  to  the  limitations  Indicated  the  five  colonics 
enjoy  autonomy.  The  territory  of  Mauretania  is  administered 
by  a  civil  commissioner  under  the  direct  control  of  the  governor- 
general.  The  colony  of  Senegal  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament  by  one  deputy. 

Since  the  changes  in  administration  effected  in  1895  the  com- 
merce of  French  West  Africa  has  shown  a  steady  growth,  the 
volume  of  external  trade  increasing  in  the  ten  years  1895- 1904 
from  £3,151,094  to  £6,338,091.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  trade 
was  £7,097,000;  of  this  53%  was  with  France.  Apart  from 
military  expenditure,  about  £600,000  a  year,  which  is  borne  by 
France,  French  West  Africa  is  self-su|^>orting.  The  general 
budget  for  1906  balanced  at  £1 ,356,000.  There  is  a  public  debt 
of  some  £1 1 ,000,000,  mainly  incurred  for  works  of  gener&l  utility. 

SeeSBKSCAL,  Frbncu  Guinba.  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahosiby.  For 
Anglo-French  boundaries  east  of  the  Niger  see  Sahara  and  Nigbria. 
For  the  constitutional  connexion  between  the  colonies  and  France 
see  Francs*  Colonies,  An  account  of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
colonies  b  given  by  G.  Francois  in  Le  Coveemement  giniral  de 
rAfrique  ecetdentale  francatse  (raris,  1008).  Consult  also  tnc  annual 
lUport  on  the  Trade,  Agriculture,  8fc  of  French  West  Africa  issued  by 
the  British  foreign  office  A  map  of  French  West  Afnca  by  A. 
Meunier  and  E.  Barralier  (6  sheets  on  the  scale  1  2,000,000)  was 
published  in  Paris,  1903. 

FRENTANI,  one  of  the  ancient  Samnite  tribes  which  formed 
an  independent  community  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  They 
entered  the  Roman  aUiance  after  their  capital,  Frentrum,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  305  or  304  B.C.  (Livy  ix.  16. 45).  This 
town  either  changed  its  name  or  perished  some  time  after  the 
middle  <rf  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  issuing  coins  of  its 
o^n  with  an  Oscan  l^^end.  The  town  Larinum,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  people  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  103),  became  latinized 
before  aoo  B.C.,  as  its  coins  of  that  epoch  bear  a  legend— 
LARINOR(VM)— which  cannot  reasonably  be  treated  as  any- 
thing but  Latin.  Several  Oscan  inscriptions  survive  from  the 
neighbouj:hood  of  Vasto  (anc.  Hislonium),  which  was  in  the 

Frentane  area. 

On  the  forms  of  the  name,  and  for  further  details  see  R^S.Conway , 
Italic  Dkdects,  p.  206  ff  and  p.  aia :  for  the  coins  id.  No.  195-196. 

FREPPEL,  CHARLES  fiMILB  (1827-1891),  French  bishop  and 
poUtician,  was  bom  at  Oberehnheim(Obemai),  Alsace,  on  the  ist 
of  June  1827.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1849  and  for  a  short 
time  taught  history  at  the  seminary  of  Strassburg,  where  he  had 
previotisly  received  his  clerical  training.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became 
known  as  a  successful  preacher.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1869,  at 
the  instance  of  Pius  IX.,  to  assist  in  the  steps  preparatory  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Angers  in  1870  During  the  Franco-German 
war  Freppel  organized  a  body  of  priests  to  minister  to  the  French 
prisoners  in  Germany,  and  penned  an  eloquent  protest  to  the 
emperor  William  I.  against  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
In  1880  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Brest  and  continued  to 
represent  it  until  his  death.  Being  the  only  priest  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  since  the  death  of  Dupanloup,  he  became  the  chief 
parliamentary  champion  of  ih*  Church,  and,  though  no  orator, 
was  a  frequent  speaker  On  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  Freppel 
voted  with  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  party,  yet  on  questions  in 
which  French  colonial  prestige  was  involved,  such  as  the  expedi- 
tion to  Tunis,  Tong-King,  Madagascar  (1881,  1883-83).  he 
supported  the  government  of  the  day.  He  always  remained  a 
suaoch  Royalist  and  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  Leo  XIII  's  poUcy 
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of  conciliating  the  Republic    He  died  at  Angers  on  the  1 2th  of 

December   1891.    Freppel's  historical  and  theological  works 

form  30  vols.,  the  best  known  of  which  are:  Les  Phres  aposloliques 

et  lew-  tpoque  (1859);  Les  Apohgistes  ckritUns  au  Il'siicte 

(a  vols.,  i860) ;  Saini  Irintt  et  Viloquence  chritierme  dans  la  Catde 

aux  deux  premiers  sUcUs  (i86t);    TertuUien  (a  vok,   1863}; 

Saint  Cyprien  et  r£zlise  d'Afrique  (1864);  Climent  d'AUxandrie 

(1865);  Orighte  (a  vols.,  1867). 

There  are  interesting  lives  by  E.  Comut  (Paris,  1893)  and  P. 
Charpentier  (Angers,  1904). 

PRERB,  SIR  HBKRT  BARTLB  BDWARD  (1815-1884), 
British  administrator,  bom  at  Clydach  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  29th  of  March  18 15,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Frere,  a  member 
of  an  old  east  county  family,  and  a  nephew  of  John  Hookham 
Frere.  of  Anii- Jacobin  and  Aristophanes  fame.  After  leaving 
Haileybury,  Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  Bombay 
civil  service  in  1834,  and  went  out  to  India  by  way  of  Egypt, 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open  boat  from  Rosseir  to  Mokha, 
and  sailing  thence  to  Bombay  in  an  Arab  dhow.  Having  passed 
his  examination  in  the  native  languages,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  collector  at  Poona  in  1835.  There  he  did  valuable 
work  and  was  in  1842  chosen  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  (jeorge 
Arthur,  governor  of  Bombay.  Two  years  later  he  became 
political  resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  of  Satara,  where  he 
did  much  to  benefit  the  country  by  the  development  of  its  com- 
munications. On  the  rajah's  death  in  1848  he  adminbtered  the 
province  both  before  and  after  its  formal  annexation  in  1849. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  Sind,  and  toc^ 
ample  advantage  ol  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  developing 
the  province.  He  pensioned  off  the  disposBessed  amirs,  improved 
the  harbour  at  Karachi,  where  he  also  establbhed  municipal 
buildings,  a  museum  and  barracks,  instituted  fairs,  multiplied 
roads,  canals  and  schools. 

Returning  to  India  in  1857  after  a  weU-eamed  rest.  Frere 
was  greeted  at  Karachi  with  news  of  the  mutiny.  His  rule  had 
been  so  successful  that  he  fdt  he  could  answer  for  the  internal 
peace  of  his  province.  He  therefore  sent  his  only  European 
r^ment  to  Multan,  thus  securing  that  strong  fortress  against 
the  rebels,  and  sent  further  detachments  to  aid  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  Punjab.  The  178  British  soldiers  who  remained  in  Sind 
proved  sufficient  to  extinguish  such  insignificant  outbreaks 
as  occurred.  His  services  were  fuOy  recognised  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  and  was  made  K.C.B.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
viceroy's  council  in  1859,  and  was  especially  serviceable  in 
finandal  matters.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  where  he  effected  great  improvements,  such  as  the 
demolilion  of  the  old  ramparts,  and  Uie  erection  of  handsome 
public  offices  upon  a  portion  of  the  space,  the  inauguration  of 
the  university  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 
He  established  the  Deccan  College  at  Poona,  as  well  as  a  college 
for  instructing  natives  in  civil  engineering.  The  prosperity — 
due  to  the  American  Civil  War— which  rendered  these  develop- 
ments possible  brought  in  its  train  a  speculative  mania,  which 
led  eventually  to  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Bombay  Bank 
(1866),  an  affair  in  which,  from  negleaing  to  exercise  such  means 
of  control  as  he  possessed,  Frere  incurred  severe  and  not  wholly 
undeserved  censure.  In  1867  he  returned  to  England,  was  made 
G.C.S.I.,  and  received  honorary  degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Indian  council 

In  1872  he  was  sent  by  the  foreign  office  to  Zanzibar  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  Seyyid  Burghash,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  In  1875  he  accompanied  the 
prmoe  of  Wales  to  Egypt  and  India.  The  tour  was  beyond 
expectation  successful,  and  to  Frere,  from  Qaeen  Victoria 
downwards,  came  acknowledgments  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered  in  piloting  the  expedition.  He  was  asked  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  choose  between  being  made  a  baronet  or  G.C.B. 
He  chose  the  former,  but  the  queen  bestowed  both  honours 
upon  him.  But  the  greatest  service  that  Frere  undertook  on 
behalf  d  his  country  was  to  be  attempted  not  in  Asia,  but  in 
Africa.     Sir  Bartle  landed  at  Cape  Town  as  high  commissioner 


of  South  Africa  on  the  31st  of  March  1877  He  bad  been  chosen 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  previous  October  as  the  statesman 
most  capable  of  carrying  his  scheme  of  confederation  into  effect, 
and  wtthin  two  years  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  first 
governor  of  the  South  African  Dominion.  He  went  out  in 
harmony  with  the  aims  and  enthusiasm  of  his  chief.  "  hoping  to 
crown  by  one  great  constructive  effort  the  work  of  a  bri^t  and 
noble  life."  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  As  he  stated 
at  the  dose  of  his  high  commissionership,  a  great  mistake  seemed 
to  have  been  made  in  trying  to  hasten  what  could  only  result 
from  natural  growth,  and  the  state  of  South  Afnca  during  Frere's 
tenure  of  office  was  inimical  to  such  growth. 

Discord  or  a  policy  of  blind  drifting  seemed  to  be  the  alterna- 
tives presented  to  Frere  upon  lys  arrival  at  the  Cape.  He 
chose  the  former  as  the  less  dangerous,  and  the  first  year  of 
his  sway  was  marked  by  a  Kaffir  war  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a 
rupture  with  the  Cape  (Molteno-Merriraan)  ministry  on  the 
other.  The  Transkei  Kaffirs  were  subjugated  eariy  in  1878  by 
Oneral  Tbesiger  (the  2nd  Lord  Chelmsford)  and  a  small  force 
of  regular  and  colonial  troops.  The  constitutional  difficulty 
was  solved  by  Frere  dismissing  his  obstructive  cabihet  and 
entrusting  the  formation  of  a  ministry  to  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
Gordon  Spngg.  Frere  emerged  successfully  from  a  year  of  crisis, 
but  the  advantage  was  more  than  counierbidanced  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  early  in  1878.  at  a  time  when 
Frere  required  the  steadiest  and  most  unflinching  support.  He 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  widespread  insurgent 
spirit  pervading  the  natives,  which  had  its  focus  and  strength 
in  the  cebbate  military  organization  of  Cetywayo  and  in  the 
prestige  which  impunity  for  the  outrages  he  had  committed 
had  gained  for  the  Zulu  king  in  the  native  mind.  That  organiaa- 
tion  and  that  evil  prestige  must  be  put  an  end  to.  if  possible 
by  moral  pressure,  but  otherwise  by  force.  Frere  reiterated 
these  views  to  the  colonial  office,  where  they  found  a  general 
acceptance.  When,  however,  Frere  undertook  the  responsiUUty 
of  forwarding,  in  December  1878,  an  uhimatum  to  Cetywayo, 
the  home  government  abruptly  discovered  that  a  native  war 
in  South  Africa  was  inopportune  and  raised  difficulties  about 
reinforcements.  Having  entrusted  to  Lord  Chefansford  the 
enforcement  of  the  British  demands.  Frere's  immediate  responsi- 
bility ceased  On  the  iithof  January  1879  the  Bntish  troops 
crossed  the  Tugela.  and  fourteen  days  later  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wana  was  reported,  and  Frere,  attacked  and  censured  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  but  feebly  defended  by  the  government. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  appears,  supported  Frere,  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  inclined  to  rettll  him.  The  result  was  the 
unsatisfactory  compromise  by  which  he  was  censured  and  begged 
to  stay  on.  Frere  wrote  an  elatKM-ate  justification  of  his  conduct, 
which  was  adversely  commented  on  by  the  colonial  secretary 
(Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach),  who  "  did  not  see  why  Frere  should 
take  notice  of  Attacks,  and  as  to  the  war,  all  African  wars  had 
been  unpopular."  Frere's  rejoinder  was  that  no  other  sufficient 
answer  had  been  made  to  his  critics,  and  that  he  wished  io  place 
one  on  record.  *'  Few  may  now  agree  with  ray  view  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  anppresaion  of  the  Zulu  rebdlion.  .Few,  I  lear. 
in  this  generation.  But  unless  my  countrymen  are  much  changed, 
they  will  some  day  do  me  justice.  I  shall  not  leave  a  name  to  be 
permanently  dishonoured." 

The  Zulu  trouble  and  the  disaffectioo  that  was  brewing  In 
the  Transvaal  reacted  upon  eadi  other  in  the  most  disastrous 
manner.  Frere  had  bwne  no  part  in  the  actual  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal,  n^ilch  was  annooneed  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
a  few  days  after  the  hi^  oonuBissioner's  arrival  at  Cape  Town. 
The  delay  in  giving  the  couatry  a  constitution  afforded  a  pretext 
for  agitation  to  the  makootent  Boers,  a  rapidly  increasing 
minority,  while  the  reverse  at  Isandhlwana  had  lowered  British 
presUge.  Owing  to  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  wars  Sir  Bartle  had 
hitherto  been  unable  io  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  state 
of  thmgs  in  the  Transvaal  In  April  1879  he  was  at  last  able  to 
visit  that  province,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  bim 
that  the  government  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways. 
The  country  was  very  unsettled.    A  large  camp,  numbering 
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4000  diMffected  Boen,  bad  been  formed  near  Pretoria,  and 
tb^  were  terrorizing  the  country.  Frere  visited  them  unarmed 
and  practically  alone.  Even  yet  aU  might  have  been  well,  for 
he  won  the  Boers'  respect  and  liking.  On  the  condition  that  the 
Boers  dispersed,  Frere  undertook  to  present  their  complaints 
to  the  British  government,  and  to  urge  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  them.  They  parted  with  mutual 
good  feeling,  and  the  Boers  did  eventually  disperse— on  the  very 
day  upon  which  Frere  received  the  telegram  announcing  the 
government's  censure.  He  returned  to  Cape  Town,  and  his 
journey  back  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  But  bad  news 
awaited  him  at  Government  House — on  the  ist  of  June  1879  the 
prince  imperial  had  met  his  death  in  Zululand — and  a  few  hours 
later  Frere  heard  that  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal,  together  with  the  high  commissionership  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  Africa,  had  been  transferred  from  him  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley. 

When  Gladstone's  ministry  came  into  office  in  the  spring  ai 
x88o.  Lord  Klmberley  had  no  intention  of  recalling  Frere.  In 
June,  however,  a  snrtion  of  the  Libeial  party  memorialised 
Gladstone  to  remove  him,  and  the  prime  miniver  weakly  com- 
plied (xst  August  iSSo).  Upon  his  return  Frere  replied  to  the 
charges  relating  to  his  conduct  respecting  Afghanistan  as  well  as 
South  Africa,  previously  preferred  in  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
^>eedkes,  and  was  preparing  a  fuller  vindication  iriien  he  died 
at  Wimbledon  from  the  effect  of  a  severe  chill  on  the  29th  of  May 
1884.  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's,  and  an  1888  a  autue  of  Frere 
«pon  the  Thames  embankment  was  unveiled  by  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Frere  edited  the  works  of  his  uncle,  Hookham  Frere, 
and  the  popular  story-book,  Old  Dtccan  Days,  written  by  his 
daughter,  Mary  Frere.  He  was  three  times  president  of  the 
Royal  Aidatic  Sodety. 

His  Life  and  Correspettdence,  by  John  Martineau,  was  published 
in  1895.  For  the  South  African  aQti<oii(ederation  view,  ace  P  A. 
Moltcoo's  L(f«  and  Tmt€s  1/  Sir  Jekn  CharU$  MoUew  (a  vols.,  Loadoa 
1900).    See  also  South  Afbica:  Hisltry^ 

FRERE,  JOHir  HOOKHAM  (1769-1846),  EngUsh  diplomatist 
and  author,  was  bom  in  London  on  the.axst  of  May  r769.  His 
father,  John  Frare, a  gentleman  of  agpod  Suffolk  fand)y,had  been 
educated  at  Caius  CoHege,  Cambridge,  and  would  have  been 
senior  wran^r  in  1763  but  for  the  redoubtable  competition  of 
Paley;  his  mother,  daughter  of  John  Hookham,  a  rich  London 
merdiant,  was  a  lady  of  no  smaD  culture,  accustomed  to  amuse 
her  leisure  with  verse-writing.  His  father's  sister  Eleanor,  who 
married  Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-1794)1  the  learned  editor  of  the 
PasUm  Letters,  wrote  various  educational  works  for  childrett 
under  the  pseudonjrms  **  Mrs  LovechOd  "  and  "  Mrs  TeachweU." 
Young  Frere  was  sent  to  Eton  in  1785,  and  there  began  an 
intimacy  with  Canning  which  greatly  affected  his  after  life. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  his  father's  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
gnuluated  BJV.  in  1792  and  M.A.  in  1795.  He  entered  public 
service  in  the  foreign  office  under  Lord  Grenville,  and  sat  froi^ 
1796  to  i8oa  as  member  of  parliament  for  the  dose  borough  of 
West  Looe  in  Cornwall. 

From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  warm  admirer  of  Pitt,  and 
along  with  ranning  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  defence 
of  his  government,  and  contributed  freely  to  the  pages  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  edited  by  Gifford.  He  contributed,  in  coUabora^ 
tion  with  Canning,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  clever 
parody  of  Darwin's  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  **  The  Needy  Knife- 
Grhider  "  and  "  The  Rovers."  On  Canning's  removal  to  the 
board  of  trade  in  .1799  he  succeeded  him  as  under-secretary  of 
state;  in  October  1800  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon;  and  in  September  r8o2  he  was 
transferred  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was 
recalled  on  account  of  a  personal  disagreement  he  had  with  the 
duke  of  Alcudia,  but  the  ministry  showed  its  approval  of  his 
action  by  a  pension  <k  iijoo  a  year.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  1805;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  pleni- 
potentiary at  Berlin,  but  the  mission  was  abandoned,  and  Frere 
was  again  sent  to  Spain  in  1808  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Central 
Junta.    The  condition  of  Spaih  rendered  his  position  a  very 
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responsible  and  difficult  one.  When  Napoleon  began  to  advance 
on  Madrid  it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  decide 
whether  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
should  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  the  capital  or 
merely  make  good  his  retreat,  and  if  he  did  retreat  whether  he 
should  do  so  by  Portgual  or  by  (jalida.  Frere  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  bolder  was  the  better  course,  and  he  urged  his 
views  on  Sir  John  Moore  with  an  urgent  and  fearless  persistency 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  overstepped  the  limits  of  his 
conmiission.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the  public 
accused  Frere  of  having  by  his  advice  endangered  the  British 
army,  and  though  no  direct  censure  was  passed  upon  h^  condua 
by  the  government,  be  was  recalled,  and  the  oMrquess  of 
Wellesley  was  ai^inted  in  his  place. 

Thus  ended  Frere's  public  life.  He  afterwards  refused  to  under- 
take an  embassy  to  St  Petersburg,  and  twice  dedined  the  honour 
of  a  peerage.  In  1816  be  manded  Elisabeth  Jemima,  dowager 
countess  of  ErroU^  and  in  1820,  on  account  of  her  failing  health, 
he  went  with  her  to  the  Mediterranean.  There  he  finally  settled 
in  Malta,  and  though  he  afterwards  visited  England  more  than 
once,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  for  the  most  part  q>ent  in  the  island 
of  his  choice.  In  quiet  retivement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture,, studied  his  favourite  Greek  authors,  and  taught  himself 
Hebrew  and  Maltese.  His  ho^tality  was  well  known  to  many 
an  English  guctt,  and  his  charities  and  courtesies  endeared  him 
to  his  Maltese  neighbours.  He  died  at  the  Pieti  Valetu  on 
the  7th  of  January  1846.  Frere's  literary  reputation  now  rests 
entirely  uptm  hia  a|>irited  verse  translations  of  Aristophanes, 
which  remain  in  many  ways  unrivalled.  The  prindpks  according 
to  which  be  conducted  his  task  were  eluddaled  in  an  artide  on 
Mitchell's  Aristophanes^  which  he  contributed  to  The  Quarterly 
Reeiew,  voL  zziiL  The  tranelations  ol  The  Ackamians,  The 
Knigkts^  The  Birds,  aad  The  Progs  were  privately  primed,  and 
were  first  brought  into  feoecal  notice  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1847.  lliey  were  followed  some 
time  itfter  by  TkeopUs  RestHmtus,  or  ike  personal  history  of  the 
poet  ThtoffiiSt  reduced  from  an  analysis  qf  his  existing  fragments'. 
In  18x7  be  published  a  mock-honoic  Arthurian  poem  entitled 
Prospeclm  mi  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
WiUiam  and  Robert  Whistkcraft,  of  Stowmarket  in  Suffolk, 
Harness  and  Collar  Mahers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  <md  his  Round  Table. 
William  Teonant  in  Anster  Pair  had  used  the  ottava  rima  as  a 
vehicle  for  semi-buriesque  poetry  five  years  earlier,  but  Frere's 
experiment  is  interesting  because  Byron  borrowed  from  it  the 
meaaure  that  he  brought  to  perfection  in  Don  Juan. 

Frere's  complefe  works  were  pubUohed  in  1871,  with  a  memoir 


by  hb  nephews,  W.  E.  and  Stc  fiartle  Frece.  aod  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1874.  Compaie  also  Gahriallr  Festing,  /.  H.  Frere  and  his 
Friends  (1899). 

FRiRB.  PIERRE  teOUARD  (1819-1886),  French  painter, 
studied  under  Delaroche,  entered  the  ^oole  des  Beauz-Aru  in 
X836  and  exhibited  first  at  the  Salon  in  1843.  The  marked 
sentimental  tendency  (^  his  art  makes  us  wonder  at  Ruskin's 
enthusiastic  eulogy  which  finds  in  Fr^'s  work  "  the  depth  of 
Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the  holiness  of  Angelico." 
What  we  can  admire  in  his  work  is  his  accomplished  craftsman- 
ship and  the  intimacy  and  tender  homeliness  of  his  conception. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  two  paintings, "  Going  to  School " 
and  **  Comhig  from  School/'  "  The  Little  Glutton  "  (his  first 
exhibited  picture)  and  "  VExerdu  "  (Mr  Astor's  collection) 
A  journey  to  Egypt  in  i860  resiilted  in  a  small  series  of  Orientalist 
subjecu,  but  the  majority  of  Fr^'s  paintings  deal  with  (he  life 
of  the  kitchen,  the  workshop,  the  dwellings  of  the  humble,  and 
mainly  with  the  pleasures  and  little  troubles  of  the  young, 
which  the  artist  brings  before  us  with  humour  and  sympathy. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of  domestic  genre  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

FRteS^IRBAN,  HUBERT  JOSEPH  WAUTHER  (1812-1896), 
Belgian  statesman,  was  bom  at  li^on  the  24th  of  April  1812. 
His  family  name  was  Frire,  to  which  on  his  marriage  he  added 
his  wife's  name  of  Orban.    After  studying  law  in  Paris,  be 
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practised  as  a  barrister  at  L!^,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Liberal  tziovemeut,  and  in  June  1847  was  returned  to  the  Chamber 
as  member  for  Li^.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  works  in  the  Rogier  cabinet,  and  from 
1848  to  1852  was  minister  of  finance.  He  founded  the  Banque 
Nationale  and  the  Caisse  d'£pargne,  abolished  the  newspaper 
tax,  reduced  the  postage,  and  modified  the  customs  duties  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  decided  free-trade  policy  The  Liberalism 
of  the  cabinet,  in  which  Fr^-Orban  exercised  an  influence 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Rogier,  was,  however,  distasteful  to 
Napoleon  IIL  Frire-Orban,  to  facilitate  the  negotiations  foe 
a  new  commercial  treaty,  conceded  to  France  a  law  of  copyright, 
which  proved  highly  unpopular  in  Belgium,  and  he  resigned 
office,  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet.  His  work 
La  Mainmorie  d  la  ckariii  (1854-1857),  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Jean  van  Damme,"  contributed  greatly  to 
restore  his  party  to  power  in  1857,  when  he  again  became 
minister  of  finance.  He  now  embodied  his  free-trade  principles  in 
commercial  treaties  with  England  and  France,  and  abolished  the 
oetrot  duties  and  the  tolls  on  the  national  roads.  He  resigned 
in  1861  on  the  gold  question,  but  soon  resumed  office,  and  in 
1868  succMded  Rogier  as  prime  minister.  In  1869  he  defeated 
the  attempt  of  France  to  gain  control  of  the  Luxemburg  railways, 
but,  despite  this  service  to  his  country,  feO  from  power  at  the 
dections  of  1870.  He  returned  to  office  in  1878  as  president  of 
the  council  and  foreign  minister.  He  provoked  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  the  Clerical  party  by  his  law  of  1879  establishing  secular 
primary  education,  and  in  1880  went  so  far  as  to  break  oflF  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican.  He  next  found  himself  at 
variance  with  the  Radicals,  whose  leader,  Janson,  moved  the 
intrxxluction  of  um'versal  suffrage.  Frdre-Orban,  while  rejecting 
the  proposal,  conceded  an  extension  of  the  franchise  (1883); 
but  the  hostility  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  discontent  caused  by  a 
financial  crisis,  overthrew  the  government  at  the  elections  of 
1884.  Frire-Orban  continued  to  take  an  active  part  m  politics 
as  leader  of  the  Liberal  <^>poMtion  till  1894,  when  he  failed  to 
secure  re-election.  He  died  at  Brussels  on  the  and  of  January 
1896.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he  published  La 
QuesiioH  manitaire  (1874),  La  Question  monHain  m  Beigufui 
in  1889;  ££hong.e  it  nus  entrt  A/ A/  Frire-Orban  eiR.dt  Lopdey* 
(1890);  and  La  RMsion  conslUuUomndU  en  Beigiqme  H  set 
consequences  (1894).  He  was  also  the  author  o(  numerous 
pamphieu,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  last  work. 
La  Situation  prtsente  (1895). 

FRtBBT,  NICOLAS  (1688-1749),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  1 5th  of  February  1688.  His  father  was  procmeur 
to  the  parlement  of  P^ris,  and  destined  him  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  His  first  tutors  were  the  historian  (Charles  Rolhn 
and  Father  Desmolets  (1677-1760).  Amongst  his  early  studies 
Listory,  chronology  and  mythology  held  a  prominent  place. 
To  please  his  father  he  studied  law  and  began  to  practise  at  the 
bar;  but  the  force  of  his  genius  soon  carried  him  into  his  own 
path.  At  nineteen  he  was  admitted  to  a  aodety  of  learned  men 
before  whom  be  read  memoirs  on  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
on  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  jof  Ceres,  of  Cybele  and  of  Apollo. 
He  was  hardly  twenty-tiz  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted 
as  pufMl  to  the  A^emy  of  Inscriptions.  One  of  the  first 
memoirs  whidi  he  read  was  a  learned  and  critical  discourse, 
Sur  Vorigint  des  Frames  (1714).  He  maintained  that  the  Franks 
were  a  league  of  South  German  tribes  add  not,  according  to  the 
legend  then  almost  universally  received,  a  nation  of  free  men 
deriving  from  Greece  or  Troy,  who  bad  kept  their  dviUxation 
intact  in  the  heart  of  a  barbarous  country*  These  sensible 
views  excited  great  indignation  in  the  A\M  Vertot,  who  de- 
nounced Fr^ret  to  the  government  as  a  libeller  of  the  monarchy. 
A  lettre  de  cachet  was  isnied,  and  Fr£ret  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 
During  1^  three  months  ol  coofincment  he  devoted  himself  to 
che  study  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  the  fruit  of  which  appeared 
later  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cyropaedia.  From  the  time  of  his 
liberation  in  March  171 S  bis  life  was  uneventful  In  January 
1 7 16  be  was  recdved  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  in  December  1743  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary.    He 


worked  without  intermission  for  the  interests  of  the  Academy, 
not  even  claiming  any  property  in  his  own  writings,  which  were 
printed  m  the  Recueil  de  Vacadimie  des  inscriptions.  The  Ust 
of  his  memoirs,  many  of  them  posthumous,  occupies  four  columns 
of  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  ghUrale.  They  treat  of  history, 
chronology,  geography,  mythology  and  religion.  Throughout 
he  appears  as  the  keen,  learned  and  original  critic,  examining 
into  the  comparative  value  of  documents,  distinguishing  between 
the  mythical  and  the  historical,  and  separating  traditions  with 
an  historical  dement  from  pure  fables  and  legends.  He  rejected 
the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  chronology  of  Egypt  and  China, 
and  at  the  same  time  controverted  the  scheme  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  too  limited.  He  investigated  the  mythdogy  not  only 
of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  Celts,  the  Ormans,  the  Chinese  and 
the  Indians.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  theory  that 
the  stories  of  mythology  may  be  referred  to  historic  originals. 
He  also  suggested  that  Greek  mythology  owed  much  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
Europe  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language;  and  in 
this  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  committal  to  the  Bastijle. 
He  died  in  Pans  on  the  8th  of  March  1 749. 

Long  after  his  death  several  works  of  an  atheistic  character  were 
falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  were  long  believed  to  be  his.  The  most 
famous  of  these  spurious  works  are  the  Examnertitquedesapotogtsla 
de  la  religion  ckrittentu  (1766).  and  thcLettrede  ThrasybuledLauippt, 
printed  in  London  about  1768.  A  very  defective  and  inaccurate 
edition  of  Frfrret's  works  was  published  in  1796-1799.  A  new  and 
complete  edition  was  projected  by  ChampoUioa-Figeac,  but  of  this 
only  the  firsc  volume  appeared  (1825).  It  cootains  a  life  of  Flint. 
His  manuscripts,  atfter  passing  through  many  hands,  were  deposited 
in  the  libran^  of  the  Institute.  Tne  best  account  of  his  works  is 
**  Enmen  critique  des  ouvr^es  compost  par  Fr6ret  '*  in  C.  A 
Walckenaer's/SfOfet/^sNoMiM.&c.  (1841-1850)  See  also  Qu^nud's 
France  luteratre 

FB6R0N,  tUM  CATHKRIHB  (17 19-1776),  French  critic  and 
controversialist,  was  bom  at  Quimper  ini  719.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
that  before  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand  He  hecaiae  a  contributor  to  the 
Observations  sur  tes  icrits  modemes  of  the  abb6  Guyot  Desfon- 
taines.  The  very  fact  of  his  collaboration  with  Desfootaines, 
one  of  Voltaire's  bitterest  enenues,  was  suffident  to  arouse  the 
latter's  hostility,  and  although  Fr6roo  had  begun  his  career  as 
one  of  his  adnurers,  his  attitude  towards  Voltaire  soon  chan^d. 
Fr^ron  in  1746  founded  a  similar  journal  of  his  own,  entitled 
Lettres  de  la  Comtesu  de  It  was  suppressed  in  1 749,  but  he 

immediatdy  replaced  it  by  Lettres  sur  quetgues  icrits  de  u  temps, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  suspension  in  175a,  •n 
account  of  an  attadL  on  the  character  of  Voltaire,  was  continued 
till  1754,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  more  ambitious  Annie 
littiraire  His  death  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  March  1776  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  temporary  suppression  of  this 
journal.  Fr6roa  is  now  remembered  solely  for  his  attacks  on 
Voltaire  and  the  Eocydopaedisu,  and  by  the  retaUationa  they 
provoked  on  the  part  of  Voltaire,  who,  besides  attacking  him  in 
epigrams,  and  even  inadentally  m  some  of  his  tragedies,  directed 
against  him  a  virulent  satire,  Le  Pauvre  diable,  and  made  him 
the  prindpal  personage  in  a  comedy  V£a>ssatse,  in  which  the 
journal  of  Fiiroo  is  designated  VAne  littiratre.  A  further 
attack  on  Fr£ron  entitled  Anecdotes  sur  Friron  (1760), 
published  anonymously,  is  generally  attributed  to  Voltaire. 

Fi^ron  was  the  author  of  Ode  sur  la  batatlle  de  Fontenoy  (t74!p; 
Htitoire  de  Mane  Stuart  (1742.  2  vols.),  and  HtsUnre  de  temptre 
d'AUemague,  U77t,  8  vols.)  See  Ch  Nisard,  Us  Ennemis  de 
VoUatre  (1853).  Despois.  Joumahstes  et  joumaus  dn  XVIII* 
stMe,  Barthelemy,  im  conftssums  de  Friron:  Ch.  Mooselei. 
Friron.  ou  Vittustre  crtltgue  (1864).  Friron^  sa  vte,  soueentrs,  Ac. 
(1876) 

PRiBON.  LOUIS  MARIE  STANISLAS  (1754-1802),  French 
revolutionist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Pans  on  the  17th 
of  August  1754.  His  name  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
attached  to  L* Annie  littiratre,  which  was  continued  tilJ  1790 
and  edited  successively  by  the  abb^  G.  M  Royou  and  J  L 
Geoffroy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  Fr6roo,  who  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  Robespierre  and  Camille  Dcsmoulins,  established 
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tBe  violent  jounat  LOrateur  du  peuple.  Cdmimssionedy  along 
with  Barras  in  1793,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  con- 
vention at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  atrocity  of  his  reprisals,  but  both  afterwards  joined  the 
Therroidoriens,  and  Fr£ron  became  the  leader  of  the  jeunesse 
dorie  and  of  the  Thermidonan  reaction.  He  brought  about  the 
accusation  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  of  J.  B.  Carrier,  the  deporta- 
tion of  B.  Bar^e,  and  the  arrest  of  the  last  Montagnards.  Ho 
made  his  paper  the  official  journal  of  the  reactionists,  and  being 
sent  by  the  Directory  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Marseilles  he 
published  in  1796  Mimoire  kisiorique  stir  la  riaction  royale  et 
sur  Us  molkeurs  du  midi.  He  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Failing  as 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Pauline  Bonap&rte,  one  of  Napoleon's 
sisters,  he  went  in  1799  83  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
died  there  in  1802.  General  V.  M.  Leclerc,  who  had  married 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  also  received  a  command  in  Santo  Domingo 
in  1801,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  former  rival. 

FRESCO  (Ital.  for  cool^  "  fresh '0>  a  term  introduced  into 
English,  both  generally  (as  in  such  phrases  as  al  fresco ^  "  in  the 
fresh  air  "),  and  more  especially  as  a  technical  term  for  a  sort 
of  mural  painting  on  plaster.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Italians 
distinguished  painting  a  secco  (when  the  plaster  had  been  allowed 
to  dry)  from  a  fresco  (when  it  was  newly  laid  and  still  wet).  The 
nature  and  history  of  fresco-painting  is  dealt  with  in  the  article 
Painting. 

PRBSCOBALDI.  GIROLAMO  (i583-i644)>  Italian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  1583  at  Ferrara.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  except  that  he  studied  music  under  Alessandro  Milleville, 
and  owed  his  first  reputation  to  his  beautiful  voice.  He  was 
organist  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome  from  x6o8  to  1628.  According  to 
Baini  no  less  than  30,000  people  flocked  to  St  Peter's  on  his  first 
appearance  there.  On  the  20th  of  November  1628  be  went  to 
live  in  Florence,  becoming  oiganist  to  the  duke.  FVom  December 
1633  to  March  1643  he  was  again  organist  at  St  Peter's.  But  in 
the  last  year  of  his  b'fe  he  was  organist  in  the  parish  church  o( 
San  Lorenzo  in  Monte.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1644,  being 
buried  at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Fresco- 
baldi  also  excelled  as  a  teacher,  Frohberger  being  the  most 
distinguished  <A  his  pupils.  Frcscobaldi's  compositions  show 
the  consummate  art  of  the  early  Italian  school,  and  his  works 
for  the  organ  more  especially  are  full  of  the  finest  devices  of 
fugal  treatment.  He  also  wrote  numerous  vocal  compositions, 
such  as  canzone,  motets,  hymns,  &c,  a  cdlection  of  madrigals 
for  five  voices  (Antwerp,  z6o8)  heing  among  the  eariiest  of  his 
published  works. 

FRBSBNIUS,  KARL  REMIGIUS  (1818-1897),  German  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  28th  of  December  181 8« 
After  spending  some  time  in  a  pharmacy  in  his  native  town,  he 
entered  Bonn  University  in  1840,  and  a  year  later  migrated  to 
Giessen,  where  he  acted  as  assistant  in  Liebig's  laboratory,  and 
in  1843  became  assistant  professor.  In  1845  ^^  ^^  appointed 
to  the  chair  o^  chemistry,  physics  and  technology  at  the  Wies- 
baden Agricultural  Institution,  and  three  yean  later  he  became 
the  first  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  which  he  induced 
the  Nassau  govemment  to  establish  at  that  place.  Under  his 
care  this  laboratory  continuously  increased  in  size  and  p<^ularity, 
a  school  of  pharmacy  being  added  in  1862  (tbou^  given  up  in 
1877)  and  an  agricultural  research  laboratory  in  x868.  Apart 
from  his  admlm'strativc  duties  Fresenius  occupied  himself  almost 
exclusively  with  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  fullness  and 
accuracy  of  his  text-books  on  that  subject  (of  which  that  OQ 
qualitative  analysis  first  appeared  in  184X  and  that  on  quantita- 
tive in  1846)  soon  rendered  them  standard  works.  Many  of  his 
original  papers  were  published  in  the  Zeitsckrifl  fUr  analytische 
CkemUf  which  he  rounded  in  1^2  and  continued  to  edit  till  his 
death.  He  died  suddenly  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  nth  of  June 
iSgjr.  In  1881  he  handed  over  the  directorship  of  the  agricultural 
research  station  to  his  son,  Remigius  Heinrich  Fresenius  (b. 
1 847) ,  who  was  trained  under  H.  Kolbe  at  Leipzig.  Another  son, 
Theodor  Wilhelm  Fresenius  (b.  1856),  was  educated  at  Strassburg 
and  occupied  various  positions  in  the  Wksbadeu  laboratory. 
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FRESHWATER,  a  watering  place  jh  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Newport  by  rail.  Pop.(i9ox)  3306. 
It  is  a  scattered  township  lying  on  the  peninsula  west  of  the 
river  Var,  which  forms  the  westem  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
portion  known  as  Freshwater  Gate  fronts  the  English  Channel 
from  the  strip  of  low-lying  coast  interposed  betweoi  the  cliffs 
of  the  peninsula  and  those  of  the  main  part  of  the  isbnd.  Tlie 
peninsula  rises  to  397  ft.  in  Headon  HHI,  and  the  difiiB  are 
magnificent.  The  westem  promontory  is  flanked  on  the  nor^ 
by  the  picturesque  Alum  Bay,  and  the  lofty  detached  rocks 
known  as  the  Needles  lie  off  it.  Farringford  HoUse  in  the  parish 
was  for  some  time  the  home  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  1H10  b 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  in  AH  Saints'  church  and  by  a  great 
cross  on  the  high  downs  above  the  town.  There  are  golf  Haks 
on  the  downs. 

PRBSNEL,  AUQU8TIN  JEAN  (1788-1827),  French  pfayudst, 
the  son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  at  Broglie  (Eure)  on  the  loth 
of  May  1788.  His  early  progress  in  Icarnhng  was  slow,  and  iHien 
eight  years  old  he  was  stin  unable  to  read.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  entered  the  £c<^e  Centrale  in -Caen,  and  at  sixteen  and  a  half 
the  £cole  Polytechnique,  ndiere  he  acquitted  himself  with  dis- 
tinctiott.  Thence  he  went  to  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chauas^es. 
He  served  as  an  engineer  successively  in  the  departments  of 
Vendue,  Dr6me  and  Ille-et>Villaine;  but  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  occasioned,  on  Napoleon's  re- 
accessfon  to  power,  the  loss  of  his  appointment.  On  the  second 
restoration  he  obtained  a  post  as  en^meer  in  Paris,  where  much 
of  his  life  from  that  time  was  spent.  His  researches  in  optics, 
continued  until  his  death,  appear  to  have  been  begun  about  the 
year  1814,  when  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  aberration  of  U^, 
which,  however,  was  not  pubfished.  In  1818  he  read  a  menaoir 
on  diffraction  for  which  In  the  ensuing  year  he  received  the  prise 
of  the  Acad^nie  des  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  in  1823  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  hi  1825  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  in  1827, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  fllness,  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medaL 
In  1819  he  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  li^thouaes^  for 
which  be  was  the  first  to  construct  compound  lenses  as  substitutes 
for  mirrors.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Ville-d'Avray,  near 
Paris,  on  the  14th  of  July  1827. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  first  foiuided  upon  C!q)eri- 

mental  demonstration  by  Thomas  Young,  was  extended  to  a 

large  class  of  optical  phenomena,  and  permanently  established 

by  his  brilliant  discoveries  and  mathematical  deductions.    By 

the  use  of  two  i^ne  mirrors  of  metal,  forming  with  each  other 

an  angle  d  nearly  180^,  he  avoided  the  diffraction  caused  in 

the  experiment  of  F.  M.  Grhnaldi  (1618-1663)  on  interference 

by  the  emplojrmoit  of  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  light, 

and  was  thus  enabled  in  the  most  condusive  manner  to  account 

for  the  phenomena  of  interference  in  accordance  with  the 

undulatory  theory.    With  D.  F.  J.  Arago  he  studied  the  laws 

of  the  interferrace  of  polarized  rays.    Circularly  polarized  Ught 

he  obtained  by  means  of  a  rhomb  of  glass,  known  as  "  Frcsnel's 

ihomb,"  havijag  obtuse  an^es  of  126",  and  acute  angles  of  54**. 

His  labours  in  the  cause  of  optical  science  received  during  his 

lifetime  only  scant  public  recognition,  and  some  of  his  papers 

were  not  printed  by  the  Academic  des  Sciences  till  many  years 

after  his  decease.    But,  as  he  wrote  to  Young  in  1824,  in  him 

"  that  sensibility,  or  that  vanity,  which  people  call  love  of  glorjr" 

had  been  bhmted.  "  All  the  compliments,"  he  says, "  that  I  have 

received  from  Arago,  Laplace  and  Biot  never  gave  me  so  much 

pleasure  as  the  discovery  of  a  theoretic  truth,  or  the  confirmation 

of  a  calculation  by  experiment." 

See  Duleau,  "Notice  sur  Fresnet,"  lUtrn*  «My.  t.  xxxix.; 
Aragp,  (Emtcs  commutes,  t.  i.;  aad  Dr  G.  Peacock,  MisceUanoous 
Works  of  Thomas  Young,  voL  L 

FRESNILLO,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico*  37  m. 
N. W.  of  the  dty  of  Zacatecas  on  a  branch  of  the  Santiago  river. 
Pop.  (1900)  6309.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  between  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  Zacatecas  ranges,  about  7700  ft.  above  sea-levelt  has 
a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural 
district  producing  ladiaA  cora  and  wheat.    It  is  a  dean,  well- 
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built  town,  whose  chief  difttinction  is  its  school  of  mines  founded 
in  1853.  Fresniilo  hts  large  amalgam  works  for  the  reduction 
of  silver  ores.  Its  silver  mines,  located  in  the  neighbouring 
Proafto  hill,  were  discovered  in  1569,  and  were  for  a  time  among 
the  most  productive  in  Mexico.  Since  1853,  when  their  richest 
deposits  were  reached,  the  output  has  greatly  decreased.  Hiere 
is  a  station  near  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway. 

FRESNO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Fresno  county,  Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  (altitude 
about  500  ft.)  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(x88o)  Ilia;  (1890)  10,818;  (1900)  12,470,  of  whom  3299  were 
foreign-bom  and  1279  were  Antics;  (1910  census)  24,892. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Top^&  &  Santa  F6  railways.  The  county  is  mainly  a  vast 
expanse  of  nattiraUy  arid  plains  and  mountains.  The  valley  is 
the  scene  of  an  extensive  irrigation  system,  water  being  brought 
(first  in  1.872-1876)  from  King's  river,  20  m.  distant;  in  1905 
500  sq.  m.  were  irrigated.  Fresno  is  in  a  rich  farming  country, 
producing  grains  and  frwt,  and  is  the  only  place  in  America 
where  Smyrna  figs  have  been  grown  with  success;  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  finest  raisin  country  of  the  state,  and  has  extensive  vine- 
yards and  wine-making  establishments.  The  city's  principal 
manufacture  is  preserved  (dried)  fruits,  particulariy  raisins; 
the  value  of  the  fruits  thus  preserved  in  1905  was  $6,942,440, 
being  70-  5  %  of  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  that  year 
($9,849,001).  In  X  900-1905  the  factory  product  increased 
257'9%*  a  ra^  ^^  increase  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  state.  In  the  mountains,  lumbering  and  mining  arc 
important  industries;  lumber  is  carried  from  Shaver  in  the 
mountains  to  Clovis  on  the  plains  by  a  V-shaped  flume  42  m. 
long,  the  waste  water  from  which  b  ditched  for  irrigation.  The 
petr^eum  field  of  the  county  is  one  of  the  richest  in  California. 
Fresno  b  the  business  and  shipping  centre  of  its  county  and  of  the 
surrounding  region.  The  county  was  organized  in  2856.  In 
1872  the  railway  went  throu^,  and  Fresno  was  laid  out  and 
incorporated.  It  became  the  county-seat  in  1874  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1885. 

FRBSNOT.  CHARLES  ALPHONSB  DO  (t6xz-i665),  French 
painter  and  writer  on  his  art,  was  bom  in  Paris,  son  of  an  apothe- 
caiy.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  and  well 
educated  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but,  having  a  natural  propensity 
for  the  fine  arts,  he  would  not  apply  to  his  intended  vocation, 
and  was  allowed  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  design  under  Perrier 
and  Vouet.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  off  to  Rome,  with 
no  resources;  he  drew  ruins  and  architectural  subjects.  After 
two  years  thus  spent  he  re-encountered  his  dd  fdlow-student 
Pierre  Mignard,  and  by  his  aid  obtained  some  amelioration  of  his 
proifesslonal  prospects.  He  studied  Raphael  and  the  antique, 
went  in  1633  to  Venice,  and  in  1656  returned  to  France.  During 
two  yc«rs  he  was  now  employed  in  painting  alur-pieces  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Raincy,  landscapes,  &c.  His  death  was  caused  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  followed  by  paby;  he  expired  at  Villiers 
le  Bel,  near  Paris.  He  never  married.  Hb  pictorial  works  arc 
few;  they  are  correct  in  drawing,  with  something  of  the  Caracci 
in  design,  and  of  Titian  in  colouring,  but  wanting  fire' and  ex> 
pression,  and  insufiScient  to  keep  hb  name  in  any  eminent  rqwte. 
He  is  remembered  now  almost  entirely  as  a  writer  rather  than 
painter.  His  Latin  poem,  De  arte  grapkkOf  was  written  during 
hb  Italian  sojourn,  and  embodied  hb  observations  on  the  art 
of  painting;  it  may  be  termed  a  critical  treatise  on  the  practice 
of  the  art,  with  general  advice  to  students.  The  precepts  are 
sound  according  to  the  standard  of  hb  time;  the  poetical 
merits  slender  enough.  The  Latin  style  is  formed  chiefly  on 
Lucretius  and  Horace.  Thb  poem  was  first  published  by 
Mignard,  and  has  been  trandated  into  several  languages.  In 
1684  it  was  turned  into  French  by  Roger  de  Piles;  Dryden 
translated  the  work  into  English  prose;  and  a  rendering  into 
verse  by  Mason  foDowed,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  added 
some  annotations. 

FRET,  (i)  (From  O.  Eng.  /retofi,  a  word  common  in  various 
forms  to  Teutonic  langvagct;  cf.  Oec  /r«ssrfi,  to  eat  greedily), 
properiy  to  devour.  beac«  tagnsw,  tauisdoi  the  slow  corroding 


action  of  chemicab,  water,  &c.,  and  hence,  figuratively,  to  chafe 
or  irritate.  Possibly  connected  with  thb  word,  in  sense  of  rubbing, 
b  the  use  of  "  fret "  for  a  bar  on  the  fingerboard  of  a  banjo, 
guitar,  or  similar  musical  instruments  to  mark  the  fingering. 
(2)  (Of  doubtful  origin;  possibly  from  the  0.  Eng.  frtettve^  orna- 
ments, but  its  use  b  paralleled  by  the  Fr./re/te,  treUb  or  lattice), 
network,  a  term  used  in  heraldry  for  an  interlaced  figure,  but 
best  known  as  applied  to  the  decoration  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  their  temples  and  vases:  the  Greek  fret  consists  of  a  series 
of  narrow  bands  of  different  lengths,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  of  great  variety  of  design.  It  b  an  ornament 
which  owes  its  origin  to  woven  fabrics,  and  b  found  on  the 
ceilings  of  .the  Egyptian  tombs  at  Benihasan,  Siout  and  elseWhere. 
In  Greek  work  it  was  painted  on  the  abacus  of  the  Doric  capital 
and  probably  on  the  architraves  of  their  temples;  when  employed 
by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  carved;  the  Propylaea  of  the 
temple  at  Damascus  and  the  temple  at  Atil  being  examples  of 
the  2nd  century.  It  was  carved  in  large  dimensions  on  some 
of  the  Mexican  temples,  as  for  instance  on  the  palace  at  Mitla 
with  other  decorative  bands,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  reproductions  of  woven  patterns,  and  had  therefore  an 
independent  origin.  It  b  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the 
latter  country  when  painted  on  lacquer  b  employed  as  a  fret- 
diaper,  the  bands  not  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another  but 
forming  acute  and  obtuse  angles.  In  old  English  writers  a  wider 
signification  was  given  to  it,  as  it  was  applied  to  raised  patterns 
in  plaster  on  roofs  or  ceilings,  which  were  not  confined  to  the 
geometrical  fret  but  extended  to  the  modelling  of  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit;  in  such  cases  the  decoration  was  known  as 
fret-work.    In  France  the  fret  b  better  known  as  the  "  meander." 

FREUDENSTADT,  a  town  of  (Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
WUrttemberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Murg,  40  m.  S.W.  from 
Stuttgart,  on  the  railway  to  Hochdorf.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  some  small  nunu< 
factures  of  doth,  furniture,  knives,  naib  and  glass,  and  b 
frequented  as  a  cHmalic  health  resort.  It  was  foimded  in  1599 
by  Protestant  refugees  from  Salzburg. 

FREUND,  WILHELM  (i 806-1 894),  German  philologbt  and 
lexicographer,  was  born  at  Kempen  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Pose* 
on  the  27th  of  January  x8o6.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and 
Halle,  and  was  for  twenty  years  chiefly  engaged  in  private 
tuition.  From  1855-1870  he  was  director  of  the  Jewish  schocH 
at  Gkiwitz  in  Silesia,  and  subsequently  retired  to  Breslau,  where 
he  died  on  the  4th  of  June  X894.  Although  chiefly  known 
for  hb  philological  labours,  Freund  took  an  important  part  in 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  his  Prussian  coreligionists, 
and  the  Judengescta  of  1847  ^^^  in  great  measure  the  result 
of,hb  efforts.  The  work  by  which  he  b  best  known  b  hb  Wdrter- 
buck  der  laUinisdten  Spracke  (1834-1845),  practically  the  basb 
of  all  Latin-Eni^h  dictionaries.  Hb  Wie  studierl  man  ktassisckt 
Fhilologic?  (6tb  ed.,  X903)  and  Triennium  philologicum  (2nd  ed.» 
1878^x885)  are  valuable  aids  to  the  classical  studenL 
I  FREWBN,  ACCEPTED  (1588-1664),  archbbhop  of  York,  was 
bora  at  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  in  x6i2  he  became  a  fellow.  In  X617  and  1621 
the  cdlege  allowed  him  to  act  as  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
ambassador  in  Spain.  At  Madrid  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
pleased  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  and  the  latter  on 
hb  accession  appointed  Frewen  one  of  hb  chaplains.  In  16^5 
he  became  canon  of  Canterbury  and  vice-president  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  ha  was  dected  president. 
He  was  vicc-chaiKellor.  of  the  university  in  1628  and  1629, 
and  again  in  1638  and  X639.  It  was  mainly  by  hb  insirumenU- 
ality  that  the  nniversity  i:date  was  sexu  to  the  king  at  York  in 
1642.  Two  years  later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfidd 
and  Coventry,  and  resigned  hb  presidentship.  Pariiament 
declared  hb  estates  forfdted  for  treason  in  1653,  and  Cromwell 
afterwards  set  a  price  on  his  head.  The  proclamations,  however, 
designated  him  Stephen  Frewen,  and  he  wta  consequently  able 
to  escape  into  France.  At  the  Restoration  he  reappeared  Im 
public,  and  in  1 660  he  was  consecrated  archbbhop  of  York.  Im 
x66i  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Savoy  coitfartiite* 
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FlUtT  (Old  Norse,  Freyr)  son  of  Njord,  one  of  the  chief  deities 
in  the  northern  pantheon  and  the  national  god  of  the  Swedes. 
He  is  the  god  of  frultfulness,  the  giver  of  sunshine  and  rain,  and 
thus  the  source  of  all  pro^rlty.  (See  Teutonic  Peoples, 
adfin.) 

PREYBURQ  [Fketbukg  an  dek  UNSTtur],  a  town  of 
Germany,  m  Prussian  Saxony,  in  an  undulating  vineKilad 
country  on  the  Unstnit,  6  m.  N.  from  Naumberg-on-the-Saale, 
on  the  railway  to  Artem.  Pop.  3200.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture,  with  a 
handsome  tower.  It  is,  however,  as  being  the  "  Mecca  "  of  the 
German  gymnastic  societies  that  Freyburg  is  best  known.  Here 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn- (1778-1852),  the  father  of  German 
gymnastic  exercises,  lies  buried.  Over  his  grave  is  built  the 
TumhaUe,  with  a  statue  of  the  "  master,"  while  hard  by  it  the 
Jahn  Museum  in  Romanesque  style,  erected  in  1903.  Freyburg 
produces  sparkling  wine  of  good  quality  and  has  some  other 
small  manufactures.  On  a  hill  commanding  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Neuenburg,  built  origiaally  in  1062  by  Louis  the  Leaper, 
count,  in  Thuringia,  but  in  its  present  form  mainly  the  work  of 
the  dukes  of  Saxe-Welssenfels. 

FRBTCniET.  CHARLES  LOUIS  DB  8AULCES  DB  (1828-  ), 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Foix  on  the  14th  of  November 
1 838.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cdle  Polytechnique,  and  entered 
tke  government  service  as  a  mining  engineer.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  traffic  manager  to  the  CMnpagnie  de  chemins  de  fer 
du  Midi,  a  post  in  which  he  gave  proof  of  his  remarkable  talent 
for  organization,  and  in  1862  returned  to  the  engineering  service 
(in  which  he  attained  ia  1886  the  rank  of  in^>ector-generaI). 
He  was  sent  on  a  number  of  special  scientific  missions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  one  to  Englaiid,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  notable  Mimoire  sur  U  travail  dafemmes  et  des  en/ants  dans  Us 
manufachtres  de  VAngletene  (1867).  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic  in  September  1870,  be  offered  his  services 
to  Gambetta,  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Tarn-et* 
Garronne,  and  in  October  became  chief  of  the  military  cabinet. 
It  was  mainly  his  powers  of  organixation  that  enabled  Gambetta 
to  raise  army  after  army  to  oppose  the  invading  Germans.  He 
abowed>  hin^df  a  strategist  of  no  mean  order;  but  the  policy 
of  dictating  (^>eratu>ns  to  the  generals  in  the  field  was  not 
attended  with  happy  results.  The  friction  between  him  and 
General  d'AureUe  de  Paladines  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
vantage temporarily  gained  at  Orleans,  and  he  was  req>onsible 
for  the  campaign  in  tie  east,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Bonrbaki's  army.  In  1871  he  published  a  defence  of  his  admini- 
St  ration  under  the  title  of  La  Gttene  en  prtnince  pendant  I*  siige  de 
Paris.  He  entered  the  Senate  in  1876  as  a  follower  of  Gambetta, 
and  in  December  1877  became  minister  of  public  works  in  the 
Dufaure  cabinet.  He  carried  a  great  scheme  fot  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  sUte  and  the  construction  of 
new  lines  at  a  cost  of  three  milliards,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  cr.nal  system  at  a  further  cost  of  one  milliard.  He  retained 
bis  post  in  the  ministry  of  Waddington,  whom  he  succeeded  ia 
December  1879  as  president  of  the  council  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  passed  an  amnesty  for  the  CommunisU, 
but  in  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course  on  the  question  of  the 
religious  associations,  lost  the  support  of  Gambetta,  and  resigned 
fn  Sept^ber  1880.  In  January  1882  he  again  became  president 
of  the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  His  refusal  to 
join  En^nd  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  the  death- 
knell  of  French  influence  in  Egypt.  He  attempted  to  com- 
promise by  occupying  the  Isthmtis  of  Sues,  but  the  vote  of  credit 
was  rejected  in  the  Chamber  by  417  votes  to  75,  and  the  ministry 
resigfered.  He  returned  to  office  in  April  1885  as  foreign  minister 
in  the  Bnsson  cabinet,  and  retained  that  post  when,  In  January 
1886,  he  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  He  came  into  power 
with  an  ambitious  programme  of  internal  reform;  but  except 
Ihat  he  settle  the  question  of  the  exiled  pretenders,  his  successes 
were  won  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  colonial  extenrion.  In  spite  of 
his  unrivalled  skill  as  a  parliamentary  tactidan,  he  failed  to 
keep  his  party  together,  and  was  defeated  on  3rd  December 
t886.    In  the  following  yeAr,  after  two  onsucceHfal  attempts 


to  construct  new  ministries  he  stood  for  the  presidency  of  the 
republic;  but  the  radicals,  to  whom  his  opportunism  was 
distasteful,  tnmed  the  scale  against  him  by  transferring  the 
votes  to  M.  Sadi  Camot. 

In  Aprfl  1888  he  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Floquet  cabinet 
— the  first  dvilian  since  1848  to  hold  that  office.  His  services 
to  France  in  this  capacity  were  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
Hfe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  conq;>{cuous  honour  of  holding  his  office 
without  a  break  for  five  years  through  as  many  successive 
administrations — those  of  Floquet  and  TIrard,  his  own  fourth 
ministry  (March  1890-Febnuuy  1892),  and  the  Loubet  and 
Ribot  minbtries.  To  him  were  due  the  introduction  of  the 
three-years'  service  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  staff, 
a  supreme  council  of  war,  and  the  army  commands.  His  premier- 
ship was  marked  by  heated  debates  on  the  clerical  question,  and 
it  was  a  hostile  vote  on  his  Bill  against  the  religious  associations 
that  caused  the  fall  of  his  cabinet.  He  failed  to  dear  himself 
entirely  of  complidty  in  the  Panama  scandals,  and  in  January 
1893  resigned  the  ministry  of  war.  In  November  1898  he  once 
more  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Dupuy  cabinet,  but  resigned 
office  on  6th  May  1899.  He  has  published,  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Traiti  dt  mScanique  rctiomtdU  (1858);  De 
Panalyse  inJlnitisimaJe  (i860,  revised  ed.,  x88i);  Des.pintes 
iconomiques  en  chemin  defer  (1861);  BmpM  des  eattx  d'igout  en 
agriculture  (1869);  Principes  de  Fassainissement  des  viUes  and 
Traiti  d^assainisstmtnt  industrid  (1870);  Essai  sar  la  pkUos^pkie 
des  sciences  (1896);  La  Question  d^Agypte  (1905);  besides  some 
remarkable  "  PensCes  "  contributed  to  the  Contemp&roiH  under 
the  pseudonym  of  *'  Akeste."  In  i882.he  was  dected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  in  1890  to  the  French  Academy 
in  succession  to  £mile  Augier. 

FRETCINBr,  LOUIS  CLAUDS  DBAULSES  DB  (x77^x843>, 
French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Montfllmart,  Dr6ine,  on  the  7th 
of  August  1779.  In  1793  he  entered  the  French  navy.  After 
taking  part  in  several  engagements  against  the  British,'he  joined 
in  rSoo,  along  with  his  brother  Louis  Henri  Freydnet  (1777- 
1840),  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  the  expedition 
sent  out  under  Captain  Baudin  in  the  "  NaturaUste  V  and 
"  Gfographe  "  to  explore  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of 
Australia. '  Much  of  the  ground  already  gone  over  by  Flinders 
was  revisited,  and  new  names  imposed  by  this  expedition,  which 
daimed  credit  for  discoveries  really  made  by  the  English  navi- 
gator. An  inlet  on  the  coast  of  West  Australia,  in  26^  S.,  is 
called  Freydnet  Estuary;  and  a  cape  near  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  same  coast  also  bears  the  explorer's' name.  In  1805 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  by 'the  government 
with  the  work  of  preparing  the  maps  and  plans  of  the  expedition; 
he  also  completed  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  work  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  d4  dtcowertes  ohx  terres  australes 
(Paris,  1807^1816).  In  1817  he  commanded  the  "  Urame," 
in  which  Arago  and  others  went  to  Rio  de  Jandro,  to  take  a  series 
of  pendulum  measurements.  This  was  only  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  for  obtaining  observaUons,  not  only  in  geography  and 
ethnology,  but  in  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  meteor- 
ology, and  for  the  collection  of  spedmens  in  natural  history. 
On  this  expedition  the  h3rdrographic  operations  were  conducted 
by  Louis  Isidore  Duperry(i  786-1 865)  who  in  1822  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  Coquille,"  and  during  the  next  three 
years  carried  oat  sdentific  expk>rations  in  the  southern  Padfic 
and  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  For  three  years 
Freydnet  crdised  about,  visiting  Australia,  the  Marianne, 
Sandwich,  and  other  Padfic  islands,  South  America,  and  other 
places,  and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  "  Uranie  "  on  the 
Falkland  Idands  during  the  return  voyage,  returned  to  France 
with  fine  collections  in  all  departments  oif  natural  history,  and 
with  voluminous  notes  and  drawings  which  form  an  important 
contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  visite<L  The 
results  of  this  voyage  were  published  under  Freydnet's  super- 
vision, with  the  title  of  Voyage  amtonr  du  monde  sm  les  corvettes 
'^PUranie"  ot  ** la  Pkysicienme**  in  1824-1844,  ta  13  quarto 
volumes  and  4  foUo  volumes  of  fine  plates  %xtA  maps.  Freydnet 
was  admitted  into  the  Acadnsy  of  Sdence^n  182$,  and  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  He  died  at 
Freydnet,  Dr6ine,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1842. 

FRETIA,  the  sister  of  Frey,  and  the  most  prominent  goddess  in 
Northern  mythology.  Her  character  seems.in  general  to  have 
resembled  that  of  her  brother.    (See  Teutonic  Peoples,  ad  fin.) 

FRBYTAO,  OEORQ  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  (178&-X86X), 
German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Lttneburg  on  the  xQth  of 
September  1788.  After  attending  school  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  G6ttingen  as  a  student  of  philology  and  theology;  here 
from  181 X  to  18x3  he  acted  as  a  theological  tutor,  but  in  the  latter 
year  accepted  an  appointment  as  sub-librarian  at  K5nigsberg. 
In  1815  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  thfU 
capacity  visited  Paris.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy,  and  returned  to  his  researches  in  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish,  studying  at  Pans  under  De  Sacy.  In  X819  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  oriental  languages  in  the  new 
university  of  Bonn,  and  this  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death  on  the  x6th  of  November  i86x. 

Besides  a  compendium  of  Hebrew  gFaromar  {Knnfjtfa$sU  Gram- 
matik  der  hehratschen  Spracke^  1855J,  and  a  treatise  on  Arabic 
versification  {DarsUllun£  der  arabischen  Verskunstf  1830),  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  Arabic  songs  {Hamasae  carmina,  1828^18^)  and 
three  of  Arabic  proverbs  (Araaum  proverbia,  183&-1843).  But  his 
principal  work  was  the  laborious  and  praiseworthjr  Ltxtcon  ArabicO' 
latinum  (Halle,  1830-1837),  an  abridgment  of  whkh  was  published 
in  1837. 

FRETTAQ,  GUSTAV  (1816-189$),  German  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Rreusburg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  X3th  of  July  1816.  After  attend- 
ing the  gymnasium  at  Ols,  he  studied  pUloIogy  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1838  took  the  degree  with  a  remark- 
able dissertation,  D*  initiis  potseos  scenicw  apud  CtrmoHos. 
In  1839  he  settled  at  Breslau,  as  Frioatdccent  in  Gernpan 
language  and  literature,  but  devoted  his  principal  attention  to 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  achieved  considerable  success  with 
the  comedy  Die  Brautfahrlf  oder  Kum  von  der  Rosen  (X844). 
This  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  linimportant  poems,  In 
Breslau  (1845)  and  the  dramas  Die  ValerUine  (1846)  and  Graf 
Waldemar  (X847).  He  at  last  attained  a  prominent  position 
by  his  comedy,  Die  JoumaUsten  (1853),  one  of  the  best  (}erman 
comedies  of  the  X9th  century.  In  1847  he  migrated  to  Berlin, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  over,  in  conjxmction  with 
Julian  Schmidt,  the  ecUtorship  of  Die  Grenzboten, '  a  weekly 
journal  which,  founded  in  184  x,  now  became  the  leading  organ  of 
German  and  Austrian  liberalism.  Freytag  helped  to  conduct  it 
until  x86i,  and  again  from  X867  till  X870,  when  for  a  short  time 
be  edited  a  new  periodical,  Im  neuen  Reich*  'His  literary  fame 
was  made  universal  by  the  publication  in  X855  of  his  novel, 
SoU  und  Haben,  which  was  translated  into  almost  aU  the  languages 
of  Europe.  It  was  certainly  the  best  German  novel  of  its  day, 
impressive  by  its  sturdy  but  unexaggerated  realism,  and  in  many 
parts  highly  humorous.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  German  middle  class  as  the  soundest  element  in  the  Aation, 
but  it  also  has  a  more  directly  patriotic  intention  in  the  contrast 
which  it  draws  between  the  homdy  virtues  of  the  Teuton  and  the 
shiftlessness  of  the  Pole  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Jew.  As  a 
Silesian,  Freytag  had  no  great  love  for  )iis  Slavonic  neighbours, 
and  being  a  native  of  a  province  which  owed  everything  to 
Prussia,  he  was  naturally  an  earnest  champion  of  Prussian 
hegemony  over  Germany.  His  powerful  advocacy  of  this  idea 
in  his  Grentbolen  gained  him  the  friendship  of  .the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become,  on  acquiring  the 
estate  of  Siebleben  near  Gotha,  At  the  dtike's  request  Freytag 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  crown  pruKe  of  Pmssia  in  the 
campaign  of  1870,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Wdrth  and 
Sedan.  Before  this  he  had  published  another  novel,JD«&  vertorene 
Handschrift  (1864),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  for  German 
university  life  what  in  Soil  und  Haben  he  had  done  for  commercial 
life.  The  hero  is  a  young  German  professor,  who  is  so  wrapt  up 
in  his  search  for  a  mamiscript  by  Tadtus  that  he  is  oblivious 
to  an  impending  tragedy  in  his  domestic  life.  The  book  was, 
however,  less  successful  than  iu  predecessor.  Between  1859  and 
1867  Freytag  publii^ed  in  five  vulumea  Bilder  atu  4er  deutscken 
Veriannmlmi,  a  moat  valuable  work«B  popiila*lioet»  iUusmting 


the  history  and  manners  of  Germany«  In  1872  he  began  a 
work  with  a  similar  pauiotic  purpose,  Die  4^^^*  9^  series  of 
historical  romances  in  which  he  unfolds  the  hbtory  of  a  German 
family  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
The  series  comprises  the  following  novels,  none  of  which,  however, 
reaches  the  level  of  Freytag's  earlier  books,  (x)  Ingo  und  JngrO' 
ban  (1872),  (2)  Das  Nest  der  Zaunkdnige  (1874)^  (3}  DieBrUder 
vom  deutscken  House  (187 5),  (4)  Marcus  JC5n«t  (X876),  (s)  Di« 
Gesckwister  (1878),  and  (6)  in  conclusion,  Aus  eincr  kletnen  Stadt 
(1880).  Among  Freytag's  other  works  may  be  noticed  Die 
Tecknik  des  Dramas  (1863);  an  excellent  biography  of  the  Baden 
statesman  Karl  Maihy  (1869);  an  autobiography  {Erinnerungen 
aus  meinen  Leben^  1887);  his  GesatnmeUe  AuJsSlze,  chiefly 
reprinted  from  the  Grenxhoten  (x888);  Der  Kronprinz  knd  die 
deulsche  Kaiserkrone;  EHnnerungsUdUer  (1889).  He  died  .at 
Wiesbaden  on  the  30tU  of  April  1895. 

Freytag's  GesammeUe  Werkevren  published  in  22  vols,  at  Leipzig 
(1886-1888);  his  Vermischle  Aufsdtie  have  been  edited  by  E.  Elster, 
2  vols.  (Leipzig.  1^1-1903).  On  Freytag's  life  see,  o^des  his 
autobiography  mentioned  above,  the  lives  by  C.  Albert!  (Ldpzig « 
1890)  and  F.  Seller  (Ldpag,  1898). 

FRIAR  (from  the  Lat.  Jraier,  through  the  Ft,  frire);  th« 
English  generic  name  for  members  of  the  mendicant  rdigious 
orders.  Formerly  it  was  the  title  given  to  individual  membeis 
of  these  orders,  as  Friar  Laurence  (in  Romeo  and  Jnliel)^  but  this 
is  not  now  common.  In  England  the  chief  orders  of  friars  wen 
distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  habit:  thus  the  Fiandscana 
or  Minors  were  the  Grey  Friars;  the  Dominicans  or  Preachett 
were  the  Black  Friars  (from  their  black  mantle  over  a  whita 
habit),  and  the  Carmelites  were  the  White  Friars  (from  their 
white  mantle  over  a  brown  habit):  these,  tegether  with  the 
Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  formed  the  four  great  mendicant 
orders — Chaucer's  *'alle  the  ordres  foure."  Besides  the  four 
great  orders  of  friars,  the  Trinitarians  {q.v.),  though  really 
canons,  were  in  England  called  Trinity  Friars  or  Red  Friars;  the 
Crutched  or  Crossed  Friars  were  often  idoitified  with  them,  but 
were  really  a  distinct  order;  there  were  also  a  number  of  lesser 
orders  of  friars,  many  of  which  were  suppressed  by  the  second 
council  of  Lyons  in  x  2  74.  Detailed  information  on  these  ordos 
and  on  their  position  in  England  is  given  in  separate  articles. 
The  difference  between  friars  and  monks  is  explained  in  article 
MoNAsnasM.  Though  the  usage  is  not  accurate,  friars,  and  also 
canons  regular,  are  often  spoken  of  as  monks  and  included  anKHug 
the  monastic  orders. 

See  Fr.  Cuthbert.  The  Friars  and  hou(  they  came  to  England^ 
pp.  xi-32  (190^) ;  also  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Englisk  iionastic  L^e,  pfx  234- 
249  (1901),  where  special  information  on  all  the  English  friars  is 
covenlentiy  brought  together  (E.  C.  B.) 

FRIBOURG  [Ger.  Freiburg],  one  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  coimtry,  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  town  around  which  the  various  districts  that  compose  it 
gradually  gathered.  Its  area  is  646-3  sq.  m.,  of  which  568  sq.  m, 
are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (forests  covering  X19  sq.  m.  and 
vineyards  '8  sq.  m.);  it  boasts  of  no  gladeis  or  eternal  snow. 
It  is  a  hilly,  not  mountainoi^  region,  the  highest  summits  (of 
which  the  Vanil  Noir,  7858  ft.^  is  the  loftiest)  rising  in  the  Gruyere 
distria  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  the  best  known  being 
probably  the  Molison  (6582  ft.)  and  the  Berra  (5653  ft.).  But 
it  is  the  heart  of  pastoral  Switzerland,  is  famed  for  its  cheese  and 
cattle,  and  is  the  original  home  of  the  "  Rcnz'des  V aches*'  the 
melody  by  which  the  herdsmen  call  their  cattle  home  at  milking 
time;  It  is  watered  by  the  Sarinc  or  Saane  river  (with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Singine  cir  Soise  aiid  the  Gline)  that  flows  through  the 
canton  from  north  to  south,  and  traverses  its  capital  toWn. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Broye  (like  the  Sarine,  a  tributary  of 
the  Aar)  and  that  of  the  Veveyse  (flowing  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva) 
are  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  canton.  A  small  share  of  the 
lakes  of  NeuchAtd  and  of  Morat  belongs  to  the  canton,  wherein 
the  largest  sheet  of  water  is  the  Lac  Noir  or  Schwarzsee.  A 
sulphur  m>ring  rises  near  the  last-named  lake,  and  there  arc  other 
audi  ^MJngs  in  the  canton  at  Montbarry  and  at  Boim',  near  the 
capital  There  are  atxnit  1 50  m.  of  railways  in  the  canton,  the 
main  line  Imm  Laaianne  to  Been  past  Fribourg^ruiming  through 
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it;  kheie  are  also  lines  from  Friboiurg  to  M<»nit  and  to  Estavayer, 
while  from  Romont  (on  the  main  line)  a  Uik  runs  to  BnBe,  and 
in  1904  was  extended  to  Gessenay  or  Saanen  near  the  bead  of  the 
Sarine  or  Saane  valley.  The  population  of  the  canton  amounted 
in  1900  to  127,951  souls,  of  whom  108,440  were  Romanists, 
19,305  Protestants,  and  167  Jews.  The  canton  is  on  the  linguistic 
frontier  in  Switzerland,  the  line  of  division  running  nearly  due 
north  and  south  through  it,  and  even  right  through  its  capital. 
In  1900  there  were  78,353  French-speaking  inhabitants,  and 
38,738  German-speaking,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
north-western  (Morat  r^on)  and  north-eastern  (Singine  valley) 
portions,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Jogne  or  Jaun  in 
the  south-east.  Besides  the  capital,  Fribourg  (q.v.),  the  only 
towns  of  any  importance  are  BwUe  (3330  inhabitants),  Chfttel 
St  Denis  (3509  inhabitants),  Morat  (q.v.)  or  Murten  (2263  in- 
habitants), Romont  (2110  inhabitants),  and  Estavayer  le  Lac 
or  St&ffis  am  See  (1636  inhabitants). 

The  canton  is  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
region,  tobacco,  cheese  and  timber  being  its  chief  products. 
Its  industries  are  comparatively  few:  siraw-plailing,  watch- 
making (Semsales),  paper-making  (Marly), lime-kilns, and,  above 
all,  the  huge  Cailler  chocolate  factory  at  Broc.  It  forms  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  bishop  living  since 
1663  at  Fribourg.  It  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Romanists,  and  still 
contains  many  monasteries  and  nunneries,  such  as  the  Carthusian 
monks  at  Valsainte,  and  the  Cistercian  nuns  at  La  Fille  Dieu 
and  at  Maigrauge.  The  canton  is  divided  into  7  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  283  communes.  It  sends  2  members 
(named  by  the  cantonal  legislature)  to  the  Federal  SUtnderath, 
and  6  members  to  the  Federal  Nationalralh.  The  cantonal 
constitution  has  scarcely  been  altered  since  1857,  and  is  remark- 
able as  containing  none  of  the  modem  devices  (referendum, 
initiative,  proportional  representation)  save  the  right  of  "  im'tia- 
tive  "  enjoyed  by  6000  citizens  to  claim  the  revision  of  the 
cantonal  constitution.  The  executive  council  of  7  members  is 
named  for  5  years  by  the  cantonal  legislature,  which  consists 
of  members  (holding  office  for  5  years)  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  1200  (or  fraction  over  Soo)  of  the  population. 

(W.  A,  B.  C.) 

FRIBOURG  [Ger.  Freiburg],  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  that  name.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sarine,  the  oldest  bit  (the  Bourg)  of  the  town  being  just  above 
the  river  bank,  flanked  by  the  Neuveville  and  Auge  quarters, 
these  last  (with  the  Planche  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river)  forming  the  Ville  Basse.  On  the  steeply  rising  ground 
to  the  west  of  the  Bourg  is  the  Quartier  des  Places,  beyond 
which,  to  the  west  and  south-west,  is  the  still  newer  Perolles 
quarter,  where  are  the  railway  station  and  the  new  University; 
aJI  these  (with  the  Bourg)  constituting  the  VUU  Haute.  In 
Z900  the  population  of  the  tovm  was  15,794,  of  whom  13,270 
were  Romanists  and  109  Jews,  while  9701  were  French-speaking, 
and  5595  German-speaking,  these  last  being  mainly  in  the  Ville 
Basse.  Its  linguistic  history  is  curious.  Founded  as  a  Gennan 
town,  the  French  tongue  became  the  official  language  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries,  but  when  it  joined 
the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1481  the  German  influence  came  to 
the  fore,  and  German  was  the  official  language  from  1483  to  1798, 
beq>miiig  thus  associated  with  the  rule  of  the  patridans.  From 
1798  to  18x4,  and  again  from  1830  onwards,  French  prevailed, 
as  at  present,  though  the  new  University  is  a  centre  of  German 
influence. 

Fiibouig  is  on  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Bern  (20  m.)  to 
T4Hwanne  (41  m.).  The  principal  building  in  the  town  is  the 
a^egiatOichurch  of  St  Nicholas,  of  which  the  nave  dates  from  the 
i3tli-X4th  centuries,  while  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century.  It  is  a  fine  building,  remarkable  in  itself,  as  well  as 
for  it»  lofty,  late  Z5th  century,  bell-tower  (249  ft.  high),  with  a 
fine  peal  of  beDs;  its  famous  organ  was  built  between  1824  and 
1854  by  Aloys  Mooeer  (a  native  of  the  town),  has  7800  pipes, 
and  is  played  daily  in  summer  for  the  edification  of  tourists. 
Tbe  .numnous  monasteries  in  and  around  the  town,  its  old- 
fa^htooed  aspect,  its  steq>  and  narrow  streets,  give  it  a  most 


striking  appearance.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in 
the  town  is  the  college  of  St  Michael,  while  in  front  of  the  16th 
century  town  ball  is  an  andent  Hme  tree  stated  (but  this  is  very 
doubtful)  to  have  been  planted  on  the  day  of  the  victory  of  Morat 
(June  22, 1476).  In  the  Lyc^e  is  the  Cantonal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  wherein,  besides  many  interesting  objects,  is  the  collection 
of  pahitings  and  sUtuary  bequeathed  to  the  town  in  1879  by 
Duchess  Adela  Colonna  (a  member  of  the  d'Affry  family  of 
Fribourg),  by  whom  many  were  executed  under  the  name  of 
"  Marcello."  The  deep  ravine  of  the  Sarine  is  crossed  by  a  very 
fine  suspension  bridge,  constructed  1832-1834  by  M.  Chalcy, 
of  Lyons,  which  Is  167  ft.  above  the  Sarine,  has  a  span  of  808  ft., 
and  consists  of  6  huge  cables  composed  of  3294  strands.  A 
loftier  suspension  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Gotteron  stream 
just  before  it  joins  the  Sarine:  it  is  590  ft.  long  and  246  ft.  in 
height,  and  was  buHt  in  1840.  About  3  m.  north  of  the  town 
is  the  great  railway  viaduct  or  girder  bridge  of  Grandfey,  con- 
structed in  1862  (1092  ft.  in  length,  249  ft.  high)  at  a  cost  of 
2}  minion  francs.  Immediately  above  the  town  a  vast  dam 
(591  ft.  long)  was  constructed  across  the  Sarine  by  the  engineer 
Ritter  in  1870-1872,  the  fall  thus  obtained  yielding  a  water- 
power  of  2600  to  4000  horse-power,  and  forming  a  sheet  of  water 
known  as  the  Lac  de  P€rolIes.  A  motive  force  of  600  horse- 
power, secured  by  turbines  in  the  stream,  is  conveyed  to  the 
plateau  of  P^Ues  by  "tdod3mamic"  cables  of  2510  ft.  in 
length,  for  whose  passage  a  tunnel  has  been  pierced  in  the  rock. 
On  the  Perolles  plateau  is  the  International  Catholic  University 
founded  in  1889. 

History. — In  11 78  the  foundation  of  the  town  (meant  to  hold 
in  check  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood)  was  com- 
pleted by  BerchtholdIV.,dukeof  Zabringen,  whose  fatherConrad 
had  founded  Freiburg  in  Breisgan  in  zx2o,  and  whose  son, 
Berchthold  V.,  was  to  found  Bern  in  1x91.  The  spot  was  chosen 
for  purposes  of  military  defence,  and  was  situated  in  the  Uecht- 
land  or  waste  land  between  Alamannian  and  Burgundian 
territory.  He  granted  it  many  privileges,  modelled  on  the 
charters  of  Cologne  and  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  though  the  oldest 
existing  charter  of  the  town  dates  from  1249.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  ZShringen  dynasty,  in  12x8,  their  lands 
passed  to*  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  last  duke  and  wife  of  Count 
Ulrich  of  Kyburg.  That  house  kept  Fribourg  till  it  too  became 
extinct,  in  1264,  in  the  male  line.  Anna,  the  heiress,  married 
about  X273  Eberhard,  count  of  Habsburg-Laufcnburg,  who  sold 
Fribourg  in  1277  for  3000  marks  to  his  cousin  Rudolf,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg  as  well  as  emperor.  The  town  had  to 
fight  many  a  hard  battle  for  its  existence  against  Bern  and  the 
count  of  Savoy,  espedally  between  144S  and  1452.  Abandoned 
by  the  Habsburgs,  and  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  increasing 
power  of  Bern,  Fribourg  in  1452  finally  submitted  to  the  count 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  had  become  indebted  for  vast  sums  of  money. 
Yet,  despite  all  its  difficulties,  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  X5th 
century  that  Fribourg  exported  much  leather  and  doth  to  France, 
Italy  and  Venice,  as  many  as  10,000  to  20,000  bales  of  doth  being 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  town.  When  Yolande,  dowager 
duchess  of  Savoy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Fribourg  joined  Bern,  and  hdped  to  gain  the 
victories  of-Grandson  and'of  Morat  (1476). 

In  X477  ^c  town  was  finally  freed  from  the  rule  of  Savoy, 
while  in  1481  (with  Soleiu'e)  it  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  largely,  it  is  said,  through  the  influence  of  the 
holy  man,  Bruder  Klaus  (Niklaus  von  der  Flile).  In  1475 
the  town  had  taken  lUens  and  Arcondel  from  Savoy,  and  in 
X536  won  from  Vaud  much  territory,  induding  Romont,  Rue, 
Ch&td  St  Denis,  Estavayer,  St  Aubin  (by  these  two  conquests  its 
dominion  reached  the  Lake  of  Neuch&td),  as  well  as  Vuissens  and 
Surpierre,  which  still  form  outlying  portions  (physically  within 
the  canton  of  Vaud)  of  its  territory,  while  in  X537  it  took  Bulk 
from  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  In  1502-1504  the  lordship  of 
Bellcgarde  or  Jaun  was  bought,  while  in  X555  it  acquired  O'ointly 
withJBern)  the  lands  of  the  last  count  of  the  Gruyere,  and  thus 
obtained  the  rich  district  of  that  name.  From  1475  it  ruled 
(with  Bern)  the  bailiwicks  of  Morat,  Grandson,  Orbe  and 
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EchaDens,  ju$t  Ukcn  tmm  Savoy,  but  i&  X79S  Mont  was  iacor- 
porated  with  (finally 'annexed  in  18x4)  the  caot<»  ci  Fribourg, 
the  other  bailiwicks  being  then  given  to  the  canton  of  Lteian 
(later  of  Vaud).  In  the  i6th  century  the  original  democratic 
government  gradually  gave  place  to  the  oligarchy  <rf  the  pafririan 
families.  Though  this  government  caused  much  discontent 
it  continued  till  it  was  overthrown  on  the  French  occupation  of 
1798. 

From  1803  (Act  of  Mediation)  to  18x4,  Fdbourg  was  one  of 
the  six  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederatiwi.  But,  on  the  fall  of 
the  new  regime,  in  X814,  the  old  patrician  rule  was  partly  restored, 
as  108  of  the  144  seats  in  the  cantonal  legislature  were  assigned  to 
members  of  the  patrician  families.  In  183 x  the  Radicals  gsuned 
the  power  and  secured  the  ad^tion  of  a  more  liberal  omstitution. 
In  ^846  Fribourg  (where  thft  Conservatives  had  r^ained  power 
in  1837)  joined  the  SoruUrbund  and,  in  1847,  saw  the  Federal 
troops  before  its  walls,  and  had  to  sunender  to  them.  The 
Radicals  now  came  back  to  power,  and  again  revised  the  cantonal 
constitution  in  a  liberal  sense.  The  Catholic  and  Conservative 
party  made  several  attempts  to  recover  their  supremacy,  but 
their  chiefs  were  driven  into  exile.  In  X856  the  (Conservatives 
regained  the  upper  hand  at  the  general  cantonal  election,  secured 
the  adoption  in  1857  of  a  new  cantonal  constitution,  and  have 
ever  since  maintained  their  rule,  which  some  dub  "  clerical," 
whfle  others  desciibe  it  as  "  anti-radicaL" 

AuTHORrriEs.— ^rcft«P»  de  la  SocUU  ffhistoire  3m  CaatUm  de 
F.,  from  1850:  F.  Buombenger,  Bevdlktrungs-  u.  Vermdgenssbxlistik 
in  d.  Stadt  u.  Landuhaft  P.umdU  MUte  d.  isten  Jakrhunderts  (B«m, 
X900);  A.  Daguet,  Htstoire  de  la  vUU  tt  de  la  mtiuuru  de  F.,  to 
I481  (Fribourg.  1889);  A.  DelUon,  DuUemulue  kistorkme  e» 
staUsUque  des  faroisses  cathoUcues  du  C.  de  F.  (13  vols.,  Fru>ourg, 
i8&(-iSK>3)j  Fireiburger  CesckicktsbldUer,  from  1894;  Fribourg 
ariistique  (fine  plates),  from  1890:  E.  Heyck.  GeschidUe  der  Henogfi 
wm  ZdkringeH  (FreibwY  i-  Br..  1891);  F.  Kuenlin.  Der  K,  Freiburg 
Gt  Gall  and  Bern.  1834};  Mimorial  de  F,  (6  vols.,  1854-1850); 
Recueil  diphmatique  du  Cant,  de  F.  (original  documents)  (8  vou., 
Friboure.  1839-1877):  F^  E.  Welti.  Beitrdge  tur  Geechichie  des 
SUeren  Stadlrecktes  von  Freiburg  im  Uechtland  (Bern.  1908) ;  J.  Zemp, 
VArt  de  la  viUe  de  Fribourg  au  moyen  At*  (JFnhoKag,  1905);  J. 
Zimmerli,'  Die  deutsch-fransosiscke  Spraatgrenxe  in  d.  Schoetg 
(Basel  and  Geneva,  1805),  voL  ii..  pp.  73  seq.;  Les  Alpes  fribour- 
gfioises  (Lausanne.  1908}.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

FRICTION  (from  L&t.  fricare^  to  rub),  In  physical  and  mechani- 
cal science,  the  term  given  to  the  resistance  which  every  material 
surface  presents  to  the  sliding  of  any  other  such  surface  upon  it. 
This  resistance  is  due  to  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces;  the 
minute  projections  upon  each  enter  more  or  less  Intd  the  minute 
depressions  on  the  other,  and  when  motion  occurs  these  rough- 
nesses must  either  be  worn  off,  or  continually  lifted  out  of  Uie 
hollows  into  which  they  have  fallen,  or  both,  the  resistance  to 
motion  being  in  either  case  quite  perceptible  and  measurable. 

Friction  is  preferably  spoken  of  as  "  resistance  "  rather  than 
"  force,"  for  a  reason  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  induces 
us  to  treat  stress  rather  as  molecular  resistance  (to  change  of 
form)  than  as  force,  and  which  may  be  stated  thus:  although 
friction  can  be  utilized  as  a  moving  force  at  will,  and  is  continually 
so  used,  yet  it  cannot  be  a  primary  moving  force;  it  can  transmit 
or  modify  motion  already  existing,  but  cannot  in  the  first  instance 
cause  it.  For  this  some  external  force,  not  friction,  is  required. 
The  analogy  with  stress  appears  complete;  the  motion  of  the 
"  driving  link  "  of  a  machine  is  communicated  to  all  the  other 
parts,  modified  or  unchanged  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  stresses 
In  those,  parts;  but  the  actual  setting  in  motion  cf  the  driving 
link  itself  cannot  come  about  by  stress,  but  must  have  for  iu 
production  force  obtained  directly  from  the  expenditure  of  some 
form  of  energy.  It  Is  important,  however,  that  the  use  of  the 
term  **  resistance  "  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead.  Friction 
resists  the  motion  of  one  surface  upon  another,  but  it  may  and 
frequently  docs  confer  the  motion  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  causes,  instead  of  resists,  the  motion  of  the  latter. 
This  may  be  made  more  clear,  perhaps,  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  we  have  a  leather  strap  A  passing  over  a  fixed  cylindrical 
drum  B,  and  let  a  pulling  force  or  effort  be  applied  to  the  strap. 
The  force  applied  to  A  can  act  on  B  only  at  the  surftices  of  contact 
between  them.    There  it  becomes  an  effort  tending  either  to  move 


A  upon  B,  or  to  oMve  the  body  B  itadf,  according  to  the  fricCfaxMl 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  frictioB  it  would  simply  cause  A 
to  slide  on  B,  so  that  we  may  call  it  an  effort  tending  to  make 
AslideonB.  The  friction  is  the  resistance  offered  by  the  surface 
of  B  to  any  such  motkm.  But  the  vahie  of  this  resistance  is  not 
in  any  way  a  function  of  the  effort  itself,— it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surfaces  and  the  nature  of  the 
surfaces.  It  may  therefore  be  either  less  or  greater  than  the 
effort.  If  less,  A  slides  over  B,  the  rate  of  motion  being  deter* 
mined  by  the  excess  of  the  effort  over  the  resistance  (Mclion). 
But  if  the  hitter  be  greater  no  sliding  can  occur,  f.c  A  cannot, 
under  theaction  of  the  supposed  force,  move  upon  B.  The  effort 
between  the  surfaces  exists,  however,  exactly  as  before,--And 
it  must  xK>w  tend  to  cause  the  motion  of  B.  But  tlw  body  B  is 
fixed, — or,  in  other  words,  we  suppose  its  resistance  to  xnotion 
greater  than  any  effort  which  can  tend  to  move  it,>-henoe  do 
motion  takes  pJace.  It  must  be  specially  noticed,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  friction  between  A  and  B  that  haa  prevented 
motion,  this  only  prevented  A  moving  on  B, — ^it  is  the  force 
which  keeps  B  stationary,  whatever  that  may  be,  whidi  has 
finally  prevented  any  motion  taking  place.  Tliis  can  be  easily 
seen.  Suppose  B  not  to  be  fixed,  but  to  be  capable  of  moving 
against  some  third  body  C  (which  might,  e.g.,  contam  cylindrical 
bearings,  if  B  were  a  drum  with  its  shaft),  itself  fixed,— and 
further,  suppose  the  frictlonal  resbtance  between  B  and  C  to 
be  the  only  resistance  to  B's  motion.  Then  if  this  be  less  than 
the  effort  of  A  upon  B,  as  it  of  course  may  be,  this  effort  will  cause 
the  motion  of  B.  Thus  friction  causes  motion,  for  had  there 
been  no  frictlonal  resistance  between  the  surfaces  of  A  and  of  B, 
the  latter  body  would  have  remained  stationary,  and  A  only 
would  have  moved.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  friction 
between  A  and  B  is  a  necessary  condition  of  B  rKdving  any 
motion  from  the  extenuil  force  applied  to  A. 

Without  entering  here  on  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  friction,  some  general  condudons  may  be  pointed 
out  which  have  been  arriv^  at  as  the  results  of  experiment. 
The  "laws"  first  enunciated  by  C.  A.  C>>ulomb  (1781),  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  A.  J.  Morhi  (1830-1834),  have  been  found  to 
hold  good  within  very  wide  limits.  These  are:  (i)  that  the  fric- 
tion is  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure  between  the  surfaces 
of  contact,  and  therefore  mdependent  of  the  area  of  those  surfaces, 
and  (3)  that  it  Is  independent  of  the  vdodty  with  which  the 
surfaces  slide  one  on  the  other.  For  many  practical  purposes 
these  statements  are  suffidently  accurate,  and  they  do  in  fact 
sensibly  represent  the  results  of  experiment  for  the  pressures 
and  at  the  vdodtles  most  commonly  occurring.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  these,  friction  Is  generally  measured  In  terms 
simply  of  the  total  pressure  between  the  st^aces,  by  multiplying 
it  by  a  "  coeffident  of  friction  "  depending  on  the  material  of 
the  surfaces  and  thdr  state  as  to  smoothness  and  lubrication. 
But  beyond  certain  limits  the  "laws"  stated  are  certainly 
incorrect,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  practical  rules,  oif 
extendve  ai^Ucation  certainly,  but  without  any  pretension  to 
be  looked  at  as  really  general  biws.  Both  at  very  high  and  very 
fow  pressures  the  coeffident  of  friction  Is  affected  by  the  Intensity 
of  pressure,  and,  just  as  with  vdodty,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  Independent  of  the  intensity  and  proportional  simply  to  the 
total  load  within  more  or  less  definite  limits. 

Omlomb  pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  re^tance  of  a  body 
to  be  set  in  motion  was  In  many  cases  mudi  greater  than  thie 
resistance  which  it  offered  to  continued  motfon;  and  nnce  his 
time  writers  have  always  distinguished  the  "  frictfon  of  rest," 
or  static  friction,  fiom  the  "friction  of  motion,"  or  kinetic 
friction.  He  showed  also  that  the  value  of  the  former  depended 
often  both  upon  the  Intensity  of  the  pressure  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  contact  had  histed,  both  <^  which 
facts  quite  agree  with  what  we  should  expect  from  our  know« 
ledge  of  the  physical  nature,  already  mentioned,  of  the  causes 
of  friction.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
influence  of  time  upon  friction  should  show  itself  in  a  comparison 
of  very  sfow  with  very  rapid  motion,  as  wdl  as  in  a  comparison 
of  starting  (i .«.  motion  after  a  fong  time  of  test)  with  continued 
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motion.  That  the  Ifktion  at  the  higher  velocities  occuiring  in 
epgineering  practice  is  much  leas  than  at  common  velocities 
has  been  shown  by  several  modem  experiments,  such  as  those 
<rf  Sir  Douj^  Galton  (see  Report  Brit.  Assoc.,  1878,  and  Proc. 
Inst,  Meek,  Eng.,  1878, 1879)  on  the  friction  between  brake-blocks 
and  wheels,  and  between  wheels  and  rails.  But  no  increase  in 
the  coefficient  of  fricti(A  had  been  detected  at  slow  q>eeds, 
until  the  e3q>eriments  of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  {PkU.  Trasu., 
1877,  pt.  3)  showed  conclusively  that  at  extremely  low  velocities 
(the  lowest  measured  was  about  'ooot  ft.  perseomd)  there  is  a 
aensible  increase  of  frictional  resistance  in  many  cases,  most 
notably  in  those  in  which  there  is  the  most  mariied  difference 
between  the  friction  of  rest  and  that  of  motion.  These  taspcA- 
ments  distinctly  ^point  to  the  conclusion,  although  without 
.absolutely  proving  it,  that  in  such  cases  the  coefficient  of  kinetic 
feictkni  gradually  increases  as  the  velocity  becomes  extremdy 
smaU,  and  passes  without  discontinuity  into  that  of  static 
friction.  (A.  B.  W.  K.;  W.  £.  D.) 

FRIDAY  (A^S.  frige-dagt  ft.  frige,  gen.  of  frigu,  love,  or  the 
goddess  of  love-Hhe  Norse  Frigg, — the  dag,  day;  cf.  Icelandic 
frjddagr,  O.H.  Ger.  friatag,  frigatag,  mod.  Ger.  Preitag), 
the  sixth  day  of  the  wedc,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Dies 
Veneris,  the  French  Vendredi  kad  Italian  Venerdi.  The  ill-luck 
associated  with  the  day  undoubtedly  arose  from  its  connexion 
with  the  Crucifixion;  for  the  ancient  Scandinavian  peoples 
r^arded  it  as  the  luddest  day  of  the  week.  By  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Churches  the  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  exc^t 
wh^  Christmas  faUs  on  that  day,  have  ever  been  obst^ed  as 
days  of  fast  in  memory  of  the  Passion.  The  special  day  on 
^Hiich  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  annually  commemorated  is 
known  as  Good  Friday  Xq.v.).  According  to  Mahommedan 
tradition,  Friday,  whitrh  is  the  Moslem  Sabbath,  was  the  day  on 
which  Adam  was  created,  entered  Paradise  and  was  exi>elled, 
and  it  was  the  day  of  his  repentance,  the  day  oi  his  death,  and 
wfSL  be  the  Day  of  Resurrection. 

PRIEDBBRO,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Germany. 

I.  A  small  town  in  Upper  Bavaria,  with  an  old  castle,  known 
mainly  as  the  scene  of  Moreau's  victory  of  the  a4th  of  August 
X796  over  the  Austrians. 

a.  Fbieobekg  in  dek  Wettssau,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  an  eminence  above  the  Usa,  14  m.  N.  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  railway  to  Cassel  and  at  the  junction 
of  a  Une  to  Hanau.  Pop.  (1905)  7702.  It  is  a  picturesque 
town,  still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  contains  many 
medieval  "buildings,  of  which  the  beautiful  Gothic  town  church 
(Evangelical)  and  the  old  castle  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  grand-ducal  palace  has  a  beautiful  garden.  The  schools 
include  technical  and  agricultural  academies  and  a  teachers' 
seminary.  It  has  maniifactures  of  sugar,  ^oves  and  leather, 
and  breweries.  Friedberg  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  is  first  men- 
tioned as  a  town  in  the  nth  century.  In  121 1  it  became  a  free 
imperial  city,  but  in  1349  was  pledged  to  the  counts  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  and  subsequently  often  changed  hands,  eventually  in 
1803  passing  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See  Dieffenbach,  Geschickte  ier  Sladt  und  Burg  Friedberg  (Darms., 
1857). 

FRIEDBtto  CHARLBS  (1832-1899),  French  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist, was  bom  at  Strassburg  on  the  12th  of  March  1832. 
After  graduating  at  Strassburg  University  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  counting-house  of  his  father,  a  banker  and  merchant,  and 
then  in  1851  went  to  live  in  Paris  with  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Georges  Louis  Duvemoy  (1777*1855),  professor  of  natural 
history  and,  from  1850,  of  comparative  anatomy,  at  the  College 
de  France.  In  1854  he  entered  C.  A.  Wurtz's  laboratory,  and 
in  1856,  at  the  instance  of  H.  H.  de  S^narmont  (1808-1862),  was 
appointed  conservator  of  the  mineralogical  collections  at  the 
£coIe  des  Mines.  In  1871  he  began  to  lecture  in  place  of  A.  L. 
O.  L.  Des  Cloixeaux  (18x7-1897)  at  the  £coIe  Normale,  and  in 
1876  he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  on 
the  death  of  Wurtz  in  1884  he  exchanged  that  position  for 
the  chair  of  organic  chemistry.  He  died  at  Montauban  on  the 
30th  of  April  1899.    Friedel  achieved  distinction  both  in  miner- 


alogy and  organic  chemistry.  In  the  former  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  workers,  in  coUabontion  from  1879  to  1887  with  £mile 
Edmond  Sarasin  (1843-1890),  at  the  formation  of  minerals  by 
artificial  meanS}  particularly  in  the  wet  way  wkh  the  aid  of  heat 
and  pressure,  and  he  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  large  ntmiber 
of  the  natural  compounds.  In  1893,  as  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  make  diamond  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  highly  carburetted 
cast  iron  at  4So'*'5oo**  C.  he  obtained  a  black  powder  too  small  in 
quantity  to  be  analysed  but  hard  enough  to  scratdi  corundum. 
He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  pyroelectric  phenomena 
of  crystals,  which  served  as  the  theme  of  one  of  the  two  memoirs 
he  presented  for  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  1869,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  crjTstallograi^ic  constants.  In.  organic  chemistry, 
his  study  of  the  ketones  and  alddiydes,  begun  in  1857,  provided 
him  with  the  subject  of  his  other  doctoral  thesis.  In  1862  he 
prepared  secondary  propyl  akohol,  and  in  1863,  with  James 
Maaon  Crafts  (b.  1839),  for  many  years  a  professor  at  the  Massa> 
chusetts  Institute  of  Ttchnology,  Boston,  he  obtained  various 
organometallic  compounds  of  sOiooQ.  A  few  years  later  further 
work,  with  Albert  Ladenburg,  on  the  same  eloneat  yielded 
silicochloroform  and  jed  to  a  draionstration  of  the  close  analogy 
existing  between  the  behaviour  in  combination  of  sflicon  and 
carbon.  In  i87r,  with  R.  D.  da  Silva  (b.  1837)  he  synthesiaed 
glycerin,  starting  from  propylene.  In  1877,  with  Crafts,  he 
made  the  first  publication  ol  the  fruitful  and  widely  used  method 
for  synthesiring  benzene  homologues  now  generally  known  as 
the ''  Friedel  aiid  Crafts  reaction."  It  was  based  on  an  accidental 
observation  of  the  action  of  metallic  aluminium  on  amyl  chloride, 
and  consists  in  bringing  together  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  organic 
chloride  in  presence  of  aluminitmi  chloride,  when  the  residues 
of  the  two  compounds  unite  to  form  a  more  complex  body. 
Friedel  was  associated  with  Wurtz  in  editing  the  hitter's  Diction- 
naire  de/Mmie,  and  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  st^>plemeats 
issued  after  1884.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Revue  ghUrale 
de  ckimie  in  2899.  His  publications  include  a  Notice  surlavie 
et  les^  traoaux  de  Wurts  (1885),  Cours  de  ckimie  organique  (1887) 
and  Cours  de  miniralogie  (1893).  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
International  Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1892  for  revising  the 
nomenclature  of  the  fatty  add  series,  v 

See  a  memorial  lecture  by  T.  M.  Crafts,  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  London  Chemical  Society  for  1900. 

PRIBDLAND,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  703  m.  N.E.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  62  29.  Besides  the  old  town,  which 
is  still  surrounded  by  walls,  it  contains  three  suburbs.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 
FriedUnd  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  old  castle,  which  occupies 
an  imposing  situation  on  a  small  hill  commanding  the  town. 
A  round  watch-tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  its  site  as 
eariy  as  X014;  and  the  present  castle  dates  from  the  X3th  century. 
It  was  several  times  besi^ed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  and  Seven 
Years'  Wars.  In  1622  it  was  purchased  by  Wallenstein,  who 
took  from  it  his  title  of  duke  of  Friedland.  After  his  death  it 
was  given  to  Count  Mathias  GaUas  by  Ferdinand  II.,  and  since 
X757  it  has  belonged  to  the  Count  Clam  Gallas.  It  was  magnifi- 
cently restored  in  X868-X869. 

FUBDLAND,  the  name  of  seven  towns  in  Germany.  The 
most  important  now  is  that  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  on  the  Mtthlenteich,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Strelitz  by  the 
raOway  to  Neu-Brandenburg.  Pop.  7000.  It  possesses  -a  fine 
Gothic  church  and  a  gymnasium,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather  and  tobacco.  Friedland  was 
founded  in  2244  by  the  margraves  John  and  Otto  UL  of 
Brandenburg: 

PRIH>LANDf  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  AUe,  27  m.  S.E.  of 
KOnigsberg  (pop«  3000),  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
fought  between  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the  Russians 
commanded  by  General  Bennigsen,  on  the  14th  of  June  1807 
(see  Napoleonic  Campaigns).  The  Russians  had  on  the  13th 
driven  the  French  cavalry  outposts  from  Friedland  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Bennigsen 's  main  body  began  to  occupy  the  town  in 
the  night.  The  army  of  Napoleon  was  set  in  motion  for  Friedland, 
but  it  was  still  dispersed  on  its  various  march  routes,  and  the 
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aninln-ballle."  The  cocpl  ol  Muihil  LuDes  u  "gcDcnl 
tdvtMftd  gaii  "  ma  &rM  tngi^,  in  the  Snrtlack  Wood  and 
Id  (ront  ol  Potlhnien  (1.10-3  il.m.  on  the  14th),  Bolh  aides  now 
'  anby freely tocovuthefonDBtionofUnoaCtutlle, 


:e  betwe 


i>  for  the  I 


KoocichEdorl  reeulLed  id  FavDUI  of  Ibe  Fnich  uadsr  Grouchy. 
Luuin  in  the  meaDlime  was  £«hling  hard  to  hold  BenDi^cD, 
fot  NitpoleoD  teiiH]  that  IheRuisititsmeiol  to  evade  him  a^iin. 
ActuiUy,  hy  6  a.m.  Bennigjeo  had  neatly  50,000  mfn  tana  the 
river  Ami  fortning  up  west  of  Friedland.  His  infantry,  ia  two 
lintb.  with  anilleiy.eitendedbelwcen  the  Helnrichsdoif-Friedland 
road  atid  the  opper  bends  of  the  rivn.  Beyond  the  right  of  the 
iufanny^  cavaliy  and  Onsacks  eitended  the  line  lo  the  nood 
N.K  ol  HeiariehKlorf ,  and  small  bodiea  of  Couacka  penetrated 
even  to  Schwonau.  The  left  wing  alio  had  some  cavalry  and, 
beyond  (be  AUc,  batteries  were  brought  into  action  to  cover  it. 
A  heavy  and  indecisive  firs-fight  nged  in  the  Sortbck  Wood 
between  the  Russian  sVInBishers  and  aome  of  Lannes'i  troops. 
Hw  bead  ol  Uonier'*  (French  and  PoUab)  coqis  appeared  at 


Heinri 


iidott  and  the  Coisa 
held  h; 


and  by  n< 


iofS. 


:tion.  Hisotder. 
wm  brief:  Ney'a  corps  was  to  take  the  Hne  between  Poslheneo 
and  the  Sortlack  Wood,  Lanna  dndng  on  hii  left,  to  Conn  the 
catrcMotticr  at  Heinrldudorf  the  left  wing.  Victor  and  the 
Guard  were  pla«d  in  reserve  behind  Foathenen.  Cavalry 
■"'■*'■'.  The  main  attadt  was 
m  left,  >^ch  Napoleon  saw  at 
trow  tongue  of  land  between  the 
river  and  the  Postheneo  miU-strcaio.  Three  caviliy  divisions 
were  added  to  the  general  reatrve.  The  course  ol  the  previous 
oper&tiona  bad  been  such  that  both  armies  had  still  large  de- 
tachments out  Inwards  Kdnt^berg.  TheafteRXMnwUBpentby 
the  emperor  in  forming  up  the  newly  arrived  masses,  the  dcploy- 
mnt  being  covered  by  an  artiUeiy  borabardmoit.  At  5  o'clock 
all  wB»  ready,  and  Ney,  preceded  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire, 
rapidly  canted  the  Sortlack  Wood.  The  attack  was  pushed  00 
toward  the  Allc.  One  of  Ney's  divbions  (Marchand)  drove  part 
ol  the  Russian  left  Into  the  river  at  Sortlack.  A  fuiioua  charge 
of  cavalry  against  Marchand's  left  waa  lepubed  by  the  dragoon 
division  of  Latour-Maubourg.  Soon  the  Russians  were  huddled 
tofetbet  irt  the  bends  ol  the  Alle,  an  easy  target  lor  the  guna  of 
^tj  ud  ol  the  KMrve.    Mey'l  attack  iodeed  came  eventually 


lo  a  ttandslID;  Sennlgsen's  reserve  aniry  charged  with  gnu 
effect  and  drove  him  back  indisortler.  Asat  Eyiau,  the  apq^ioacb 
of  night  seemed  to  predude  a  decisive  success,  but  in  June  and 
or)  firm  ground  the  old  iriobility  ol  the  Freodi  teasierted 
Its  value.  The  infantry  division  of  Dupont  advanced  rapidly 
from  Poelbenen,  the  cavalry  divisions  drove  back  the  Russian 
squadrons  into  the  now  congested  masses  of  foot  on  the  river 
bank,  and  finally  tbc  artillery  general  Sinarmoot  advanced  ■ 
Diasa  of  guns  to  laae-shot  tarrge.  It  was  the  fitil  oample  of 
the  lerrihle  artillery  prepaiaiiooa  o(  modem  wat&re,  and  the 
Rusuan  defence  collapsed  in  a  '  


»brokci 


regime 


left  into  the  streeU  ol  Friedlaod.  Lannes  and  Mortier  had  aD 
ihji  time  held  the  Roaaian  centre  and  i-i|^t  an  its  ground,  and 
Ihetr  artiltery  bad  inflicted  severe  kwsea.  When  Friedland  itself 
waa  seen  to  be  on  fire,  the  two  nurshab  launched  t^r  infantry 
attack.  Fresh  French  troops  qiproacfaed  the  balllcficld. 
DupoDt  distinguiihed  hiin»li  foi  the  second  time  by  iortllii( 
the  mill-stream  and  assailing  the  [eft  flank  of  the  Russian  centre. 
This  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  the  French  ateadily 
forced  the  Ibe  backwards,  and  the  battle  was  soon  ova.  The 
losses  mcutred  by  the  Ruuians  in  lelieattng  over  the  liver  at 
Friedland  were  very  heavy,  many  soldiers  being  drowned. 
Farther  north  the  still  unhnsken  troops  of  tbe  right  wing  drew 
off  by  (he  Allenburg  road;  the  Frendi  cavahy  ol  the  left  wing, 
though  ordered  to  pursue,  temainbig,  for  some  reason,  inactive. 
The  losses  ol  the  victors  were  reckoned  at  ij,too  out  ol  M.ooo, 
or  i(  %.  those  of  the  Russians  at  io,oes  oat  of  4(1,000,  ot  31  % 
(Beradt,  ZaJU  im  Krittf). 

FniEDMANH,  HUB  (iBji-i;)oS),  Hungarian  Jewish  scholai. 
His  editions  of  tbe  Midnih  are  Ihd  standard  teiti.  His  chlrl 
editions  were  the  Si}n  (tS«4),  (he  UeUulla  (1870),  Paii^ 
Sabbaiii  (rS9o).  At  the  tune  ot  his  death  he  was  editing  the 
Sijra.  Friedmaan,  while  inifiiied  with  regard  for  tradition,  dealt 
with  the  Rabbhiic  (eits  on  modem  scientific  methods,  and  rrn- 

Midrash  and  to  the  history  ol  eariy  homilies.  (I.  A.) 

rBlEDRICH,  JOBAHH  (rEj6-  ),  CeiniaD  tbeohiffin,  waa 
bom  at  Poidorl  in  Upper  Fnncoaia  on  the  s(h  of  May  iSj6, 
and  was  educated  at  Bamberg  and  at  Munich,  where  in  iKs  he 
was  app^ted  professor  extraordinary  ol  theology.  In  1S69  he 
went  to  the  Vatican  Councd  as  secrcUry  to  Cardinal  Iloheciohe, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  r^pQSing  the  dogma  of  papal  Inlalli- 
bility,  notably  by  supplying  the  c^iposiiion  bishops  with  histoti- 
csl  and  theulogica]  material.  He  left  Rome  before  the  couad] 
closed.  "  No  German  ecdKiastic  of  his  age  appeait  10  have  noil 
lor  himself  so  unusual  a  repute  as  a  theologian  and  to  have  bijld 
so  important  a  potiEion,  as  the  trusted  counsellor  ol  the  leading 
Ccnnan  canlinal  at  the  Vatican  CounciL  The  pub  was  fairly 
open  before  bim  to  tbc  highest  advancement  in  tbe  (Iburcb  ol 
Rome,  yet  he  deliberately  sacrificed  all  such  hopes  and  placed 
h  imself  in  1  be  van  ol  a  hard  and  doubtful  struggle"  ( Tit  Guardian, 
jS7r,  p-  1DD4).  Sentence  i^  etrammunication  waa  passed  on 
Friediith  in  April  iS/r,  but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it  and 
"  by  the  Bavarian  1  ...... 


stical  fi 


lined  h: 


r . ig  ordinary  professor  In  iS;s.    In  tSSa  he  wu 

tran^erted  to  the  philosophical  Inculty  as  professor  of  history. 
By  this  time  be  had  to  some  extent  withdrawn  from  Ibe  ad- 
vanced position  which  he  a(  first  occupied  In  organiang  tbe  Old 
Catholic  Church,  lot  he  was  not  ui  agreement  with  Its  abolitiOD 
ol  enforced  celibairy. 

Fricdrfch  was  a  prolific  writer:  amoni  his  chief  wwlca  are: 
Jiiliaiii>  Waid  |lB6l^:  Dit  tik'c  ia  Jtltatin  H*l  (rMl);  KirrJtni- 
HidlUhU  Onliddaitds  (1867-18691;  rofllilia  wdinmd  da  ValitaM. 
Cmicitl  tililirl  11871!;  Zar  VtrUuHtuni  hbui  Tatitm*!  (1871I; 


FRIEDRICHRODA.  a  Rummer  resort  <n  the  duchy  ol  3a»- 
Coburg-Goiha,  Germany,  at  the  north  foot  of  the  TTiutinglto 
Forest,  13  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from  Gotha.  Pop.  ajoo.  It  ia  sur- 
roundild  by  flr-dad  biUs  and  possesses  nunii »--j- 
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vnia  Ksideiioes,  a  Kwhaus^  sanaitorium,  &c.  In  the  immediate 
oeighbourfaood  is  the  beautiful  ducal  himting  seat  of  Reinhards- 
bnmn,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Benedictine  monastery 
foimded  in  108$. 

PRIEDRICHSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tauhus 
range,  3  m.  N.E.  from  Homburg.  Pop.  1300.  It  has  a  French 
Reformed  church,  a  modem  school,  dyeworka,  weaving  mills, 
tanneries  and  tobacco  manufactures.  Friedrichsdorf  was  founded 
in  1687  by  Huguenot  refugees  and  the  inhabitants  still  speak 
French.  There  is  a  monument  to  Philipp  Reis  (1834-1874), 
who  in  i860  first  constructed  the  telephone  while  a  science 
mister  at  the  schocd. 

FRIEDRICHSHAFBir,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi  the  kingdom 
of  Wilrttemberg,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  at 
fhe  junction  of  railways  to  Bretten  and  Lindau.  Pop.  460c. 
It  consists  of  the  former  imperial  town  of  Buchhom  and  the 
monastery  and  village  of  Hofen.  The  principal  building  is  the 
palace,  formerly  the  ilesidence  of  the  provosts  of  Hofen,  and 
now  the  summer  residence  of  Che  royal  family.  To  the  palace 
\i  attached  the  Evangelical  parish  church.  The  town  has  a 
hydropathic  estaUishment  and  is  a  favourite  tourist  resort. 
Here  are  also  the  natural  history  and  antiquarian  coHections  of 
the  Lake  Constance  Association.  Buchhom  is  mentioned  (as 
fiuachihom  or  Pachihoro)  in  documents  of  837  and  was  the 
sett  of  a  powerful  countship.  The  line  of  counts  died  out  in 
X089,  and  the  i^ace  fell  first  to  the  Welfs  and  in  1191  to  the 
Hoheostaufen.  In  1275  it  was  made  a  free  imperial  dty  by 
Ring  Rudolph  I.  In  1803  it  lost  this  status  and  was  assigned 
to  Bavaria,  and  in  x8xo  to  WUrttembexg.  The  monastery  of 
H(^en  was  founded  in  xoso  as  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
but  was  changed  in  X4ao  into  a  provostship  of  monks.  It  was 
supproased  in  x8oa  and  in  1805  came  to  Wilrttemberg.  King 
Frederick  L,  who  caused  the  harbour  to'  be  made,  amalgamated 
Bodihom  and  Hofen  under  the  new  name  of  Friedrichshaf en. 

FRIBDRICHSRUH*  a  village  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
ScUesWig-Ho^ein,  15  bl.  SJ£.  of  Hambuzg,  with  a  station  on 
tfaa  main  line  of  xaUway  to  Berlin.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
famous  conntry  seat  of  the  Bismarck  family.  The  house  is  a 
plain  vjiptetentious  structure,  but  the  park  and  estate,  forming 
a  portk>n  of  the  faaiDUB  Sachsenwald,  are  attractive.  Close  by, 
on  a  knoll,  the  Schneckenberg,  stands  the  mausoleum  in 
which  the  remains  of  Fdnce  Otto  von  Bismartk  were  entombed 
on  the  x6th  of  March  1899. 

FRmDLT^  SOCIETtBS.  These  ocganizations,  according  to 
the  comprehdasive  definition  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  1896, 
which  regudates  such  SodetiBS  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
are  "  sodetieafor  the  pUx^CMe  of  providing  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  the  members  tbe»oC,with  or  without  the  aid  of  donations, 
for  the  rdief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,,  their  husbands, 
wives,  childxen,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters,  nephews 
or  nieces,  or  wards  bdng  orphans,  during  sickness  or  other 
rofirmlty,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  in  old  age,  or  in  widowhood, 
or  for  the  relief  or  mamtenance  of  the  orphan  children  of  members 
during  minority;  for  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of 
a  member's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  husband^  wife,  or  chiU  of  a  member,  or  of  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  membert  or»  as  respecU  persons  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  during 
the  period  of  oonfined  mowing;  for  the  relief  or  maintenance 
of  the  membef*  iAkh  on  tiavd  in  search  of  employment  or  when 
in  distressed  droomstaBces,  pr  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss 
or  damage  of  or  to  boataor  nets;  for  the  endowment  of  members 
or  nominees  of  members  at  any  age;  for  the  insurance  against 
fire  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  ii  5  of  the  tools  or  implements 
of  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  members  " — ^and  are  liinited  in 
thdr  contracts  for  assurance  of  annuities  to  £53  (previous  to  the 
>  The  word  "  friend  "  (O.E.fnotui,  Ger.  Freund,  Dutch  Vriend)  is 
derived  from  an  old  Teutonic  verb  meaning  to  love.  While  used 
geneiaHy  as  the  opposite  to  enemy,  it  is  specially  the  term  which 
connotes  any  decree,  but  particularly  a  high  degnee  of  personal 
^oodunll.  afTection  or  legard.'from  which  the  element  of  sexual  tove 
IB  absent. 


Friendly  Sodeties  Act  igoS  the  sum  was  £sf>h  ^Xid  for  insurance 
of  a  gross  sum  to  £300  (previous  to  the  act  <rf  1908  the  sum  was 
£200).  They  may  be  described  in  a  more  popular  and  condensed 
form  of  words  as  the  mutual  insurance  sodeties  of  the  poorer, 
classes,  by  which  they  seek  to  aid  each  other  in  the  emergendes 
arising  from  sickness  and  death  and  other  causes  of  distress.  A 
phrase  in  the  first  act  for  the  encouragement  and  relief  of  friendly 
sodeties,  passed  in  1793,  designating  them  "sodeties  of  good 
fellowship,"  indicates  another  useful  phase  of  their  operations. 

The  origin  of  the  friendly  sodety  is,  probably  in  all  coimtries, 
the  burial  dub.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  every  religion,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  a  common  instinct  of  humanity,  to  surround  the  di^>osal 
of  a  dead  body  with  circumstances  of  pomp  and  expenditure, 
often  beyond  the  means  of  the  surviving  relatives.  The  appeal 
for  help  to  friends  and  neighbours  which  necessarily  follows  is 
soon  organized  into  a  system  of  mutual  aid,  that  falls  in  naturally 
with  the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  honour  is  done  to  the 
dead.  Thus  in  China  there  are  burial  sodeties,  termed  "  long-life 
loan  companies,"  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  Ipavoi  combined  the  religious  with  the  provident 
element  (see  CHAamr  and  Charities).  From  the  Greeks  the 
Romans  derived  their  fraternities  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Teutons 
in  like  maniuir  had  their  gilds.  Whether  the  Englidi  friendly 
sodety  owes  its  origin  in  the  higher  degree  to  the  Roman  or  the 
Teutonic  influence  can  hardly  be  determined.  The  utility  of 
providing  by  combination  for  the  ritual  expenditure  upon  burial 
having  been  ascertained,  the  next  step — to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance in  circumstances  of  distress  generally — was  an  easy  one, 
and  we  find  it  taken  by  the  Greek  tpavoi  and  by  the  English 
gilds.  Another  modification — that  the  sodeties  should  consist  not 
so  much  of  neighbours  as  of  persons  having  the  same  occupation 
— soon  arises;  and  this  is  the  germ  of  our  trade  imions  and 
our  dty  companies  in  their  original  constitution.  The  interest, 
however,  that  these  inquiries  possess  is  mainly  antiquarian. 
The  legaJ  definition  of  a  friendly  sodety  quoted  above  p<Hnts  to 
an  organization  more  complex  than  those  of  the  ancient  fraterni- 
ties and  gilds,  and  proceeding  upon  different  principles.  It 
may  be  that  the  one  has  grown  out  of  the  other.  The  common 
element  of  a  provision  for  a  contingent  event  by  a  joint  contribu- 
tion  is  in  both;  but  the  friendly  sodety  alone  has  attempted 
to  define  with  predsion  what  is  the  risk  against  which  it  intends 
to  provide,  and  what  should  be  the  contributions  of  the  members 
to  meet  that  risk. 

Untied  Kingdom. — It  would  be  curious  to  endeavoucto  trace 
how,  after  the  suppression  of  the  religious  gilds  in  the  x^th 
century,  and  the  substitution  of  an  organized  system  of  reHeff- 
by  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  for  the  more  voluntary  and  casual 
means  of  relief  that  previously  existed,  the  modem  system  of 
friendly  sodeties  grew  up.  The  modem  friendly  sodety,  particu- 
larly in  rural  districts,  clings  with  fondness  to  its  annual  feast 
and  procession  to  church,  its  procession  of  all  the  brethren  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  them,  and  other>inddents 
which  are  almost  obviously  survivals  of  the  customs  of  medieval 
gilds.  The  last  recorded  ^Id  was  in  existence  in  1628,  and  there 
are  records  of  friendly  societies  as  early  as  X634  ami  1639.  The 
connecting  links,  however,  cannot  be  traced.  With  the  exception 
of  a  sodety  in  the  port  of  Borrowstounness  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
no  existing  friendly  sodety  is  known  to  be  able  to  trace  back  its 
history  beyond  a  date  late  in  the  X7th  century,  and  no  records 
remain  of  any  that  might  have  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
x6th  century  or  the  greater  part  of  the  X7th.  One  founded  in. 
x666.  was  extant  in  1850,  but  it  has  since  ceased  to  exist.  This 
is  not  so  surprising  as  it  might  appear.  Documents  which  exist 
in  manuscript  only  are  much  less  likdy  to  have  been  preserved 
since  the  invention  of  printine  than  they  were  before;  and  such 
would  be  the  simple  mles  ana  records  of  any  sodety  that  might 
have  existed  during  this  interval— if,  indeed,  many  of  them 
kept  records  at  all.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  therefore 
that  the  friendly  sodety  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  andent 
gild— the  idea  never  having  wholly  died  out,  but  having  been 
kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  in  a  succession  of  small 
and  scattered  sodeties. 
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At  tbe  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  friendly  society 
of  the  present  day  owes  its  revival  to  a  great  extent  to  the  Protest- 
ant relugees  of  Spltalfields,  one  of  whose  societies  was  founded 
in  X703,  and  has  continued  among  descendants  of  the  same 
families,  whose  names  proclaim  their  Norman  origin.  This 
society  has  distinguished  itself  by  the  intelligence  with  which  it 
has  adapted  its  machinery  to  the  successive  modifications  of  the 
law,  and  it  completely  reconstructed  its  rules  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  1875  and  1S76. 

Another  is  the  society  of  Lintot,  founded  in  London  in  1708, 
in  which  the  office  of  secretary  was  for  more  than  hidf  a  century 
filled  by  persons  of  the  name  of  Levesque,  one  of  whom  published 
a  translation  of  its  original  rules.  No  one  was  to  be  received  into 
the  society  who  was  not  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  church  of  Lintot,  of  recognized  probity,  a  good  Pro- 
testant, and  well-intentioned  towards  the  queen  [Anne]  and 
faithful  to  the  government  of  the  country  No  one  was  to  be 
admitted  bdow  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  who  had  not  been  recdved 
at  holy  communion  and  become  member  of  a  church.'  A 
member  should  not  have  a  claim  to  relief  during  his  first  year's 
membership,  but  if  he  fell  sick  within  the  year  a  collection  should 
be  made  for  him  among  the  members.  The  foreign  names  still 
borne  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  show  that  the  con- 
nexion with  descendants  of  the  refugees  b  maintained. 

The  example  of  providence  given  by  these  societies  was  so 
laigely  followed  that  Rose's  Act  in  1793  recognized  the  existence 
of  numerous  societies,  and  provided  encouragement  for  them  in 
various  ways,  as  well  as  relief  from  taxation  to  an  extent  which 
in  those  days  must  have  been  of  great  pecuniary  value,  and  ex- 
emption from  removal  under  the  poor  law.  The  benefits  offered 
by  this  statute  were  readily  accepted  by  the  societies,  and  the 
vast  number  of  societies  which  speedily  became  enrolled  shows 
that  Rose's  Act  met  with  a  real  public  want.  In  the  coimty  of 
Middlesex  alone  nearly  a  thousand  societies  were  enrolled  within 
a  very  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  the  number  in 
some  other  counties  was  almost  as  great.  The  societies  then 
formed  were  nearly  all  of  a  like  kind — small  clubs,  in  which  the 
feature,  of  good  fellowship  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of 
provident  assurance  for  sickness  and  death  merely  accessory. 
This  is  indicated  by  one  provision  which  occurs  in  many  of  the 
early  enrolled  rules,  viz.  that  the  number  of  members  shall  be 
limited  to  61,  81  or  loi,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  odd  x  which 
occurs  iq  thrae  numbers  probaUy  stands  for  the  president  or 
secretary,  or  is  a  contrivance  to  ensure  a  clear  majority.  Several 
ol  these  old  societies  are  stiU  in  existence,  and  can  point  to  a 
prosperous  career  based  rather  upon  good  luck  than  upon 
scientific  calculation.  Founded  among  small  tradesmen  or 
persons  in  tbe  way  to  thrive,  the  claims  for  sickness  were  only 
made  in  cases  where  the  sickness  was  accompanied  by  distress, 
and  even  the  funeral  allowance  was  not  always  demanded. 

The  societies  generally  not  being  established  upon  any  scientific 
principle,  those  which  met  with  this  prosperity  were  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule;  and  accordingly  the  cry  that  friendly  societies 
were  failing  in  all  quarters  was  as  great  in  1819  as  in  1869.  A 
writer  of  that  time  speaks  of  the  instability  of  friendly  societies 
as  *'  universal ";  and  the  general  conviction  that  this  was  so 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  act  of  18x9.  It  recites  that  "  the 
habitual  reliance  of  poor  persons  upon  parochial  relief,  rather 
than  upon  their  own  industry,  tends  to  tbe  moral  deterioration 
of  tbe  people  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy  burthens  upon 
parishes;  and  it  b  desirable,  with  a  view  as  well  to  the  reduction 
of  the  assessment  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  encouragement  should  be 
afforded  to  persons  desirous  of  making  provision  for  themselves- 
or  their  families  out  of  tlve  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  By  the 
contributions  of  the  savings  of  many  persons  to  one  common 
fund  tbe  most  effectual  provision  may  be  made  for  the  casualties 
affecting  all  the  contributors;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to 
afford  further  facilities  and  additional  security.to  persons  who 
may  be  willing  to  unite  in  appropriating  small  sums  from  time 
to  time  to  a  common  fund  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  such  persons  from  the  effecU  of  fraud  or 


miscalculation."  This  preamble  went  on  to  recite  t!iftt  the 
provisions  of  preceding  acts  had  been  found  insufficient  for  these 
purposes,  and  great  abuses  had  prevailed  in  many  societies 
established  under  their  authority.  By  this  statute  a  friendly 
society  was  defined  as  '*  an  institution,  whereby  it  is  intended 
to  provide,  by  contribution,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance, 
for  the  maintenance  or  assistance  of  the  contributors  thereto, 
their  wives  or  children,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age, 
widowhood  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency,  whereof 
the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  dealt  exduuvdy  with  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  societies,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  element 
of  good  fellowship.  Rules  and  tables  were  to  be  submitted  by 
the  persons  intending  to  form  a  society  to  the  justices,  >iHio, 
before  confirming  them,  were  to  satisfy  themsdves  that  the  con- 
tingendes  which  the  sodety  was  to  provide  against  were  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  society 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial,  regard  being  had  to  tbe  existence 
of  other  sodeties  in  the  same  district.  No  tables  or  rules  con-i 
nected  with  calculaUon  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  justices  untfl 
they  had  been  approved  by  two  persons  at  least,  known  to  be ' 
professional  actuari^  or  persons  skilled  in  calculation,  as  fit 
and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct  calculation  of  whidi 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  justices  in  qtiarter 
sessions  were  also  by  this  act  authorized  to  puUi^  general  ruler 
for  the  formation  and  government  of  friendly  sodeties  within 
their  county.  The  practical  effect  of  this  statute  in  requiring  that 
the  sodeties  formed  under  it  Should  be  established  on  sound 
prindples  does  not  a|^>ear  to  have  been  as  great  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  justices  frequently  accepted  as  **  persons 
skilled  in  calculation  *'  local  schoolmasters  and  others  who  had  ' 
no  real  knowledge  of  .the  technical  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
while  the  restrictions  upon  registry  served  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  sodeties  established  without  becoming  registered. 

In  1829  the  law  relating  to  friendly  sodeties  was  entirdy  re- 
constructed by  an  act  of  that  year,  and  a  barrister  was  appointed 
under  that  act  to  examine  the  rules  of  sodeties,  and  ascertain 
that  they  were  in  conformity  to  law  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Tbe  barrister  so  ai^>otnted  was  John  TIdd  Pratt  (1797-* 
1870);  and  no  account  <^  friendly  sodeties  would  be  complete 
that  did  not  do  justice  to  the  remarkable  public  service  rendered 
by  this  gentleman.  For  forty  years,  though  he  had  by  statute 
really  very  slight  authority  over  the  sodeties,  his  name  exercised 
the  widest  influence,  and  the  numerous  reports  and  publications 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  sound 
prindples  of  management  of  friendly  societies,  and  to  expose 
those  which  were  managed  upon  unsound  prindples^  made  bin 
a  terror  to  evil-doers.  On  the  other  hand^  he  lent  with  readiness 
the  aid  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  great  mental  activity  to  assist- 
ing well-intentioned  sodeties  in  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  acts,  and  thus  gave  many  excellent  schemes  a  l^al 
organization. 

By  the  act  of  1829,  in  lieu  of  the  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
formation  oi  the  proposed  sodety  would  be  useful  and  beneficial, 
andthe  reqtiirement  of  the  attuarial  certificate  to  the  tables,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  justices  were  to  satisfy  themsdves  that  the 
tables  proposed  to  be  used  might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  aU 
parties  concerned.  This  provision,  of  course,  became  a  dead 
letter  and  was  repealed  in  1834.  Thenceforth,  societies  were 
free  to  establish  themsdves  upon  what  conditions  and  with  what 
rates  they  chose,  provided  only  they  satisfied  the  barrister  that 
the  rules  were  **  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  intention  of  the 
parties  framing  them,"  and  were  **  in  conformity  to  law." 

By  an  act  of  1846  the  barrister  certifying  the  rules 
was  constituted  **  Regbtrar  of'  Friendly  Sodeties,"  and  the 
rules  of  all  sodeties  were  brought  together  under  his  custody. 
An  actuarial  certificate  was  to  be  obtained  before  any  sodety 
could  be  regbtered  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  benefit 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality."  In  1850  the 
acts  were  again  repealed  and  consolidated  with  amendments. 
Sodeties  were  divided  into  two  classes,  "certified"  and 
"  regbtered."    The  certified  societies  were  such  as  obtained  a 
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artlflcalt  id  their  Ubkalr  as  acduiypoBCaiiDga  given  qnali- 

£catiOD|  wlio  wu  required  to  fiet  forth  th?  daU  ol  licknen  ud 
moittlily  upoo  which  he  proccedcil,  und  the  rate  of  isierai 
anvnlBd  in  the  calcnlBtiona.  All  otbei  mcictici  were  to  be 
limply  regiilered.  Very  few  todelies  wen  cooitituted  of  Oit 
"  ceillfied  "  class.  The  disiinctjcn  oC  daSKi  wu  icpealed  ud 
the  mcts  were  AgmiD  cooaolidated  Id  1S55,  Under  this  act,  which 
admittedof  alipoesible  latitude  to  the  fraoien  of  nifes  of  sodeiies, 
ai^7S  lodelics  were  registered,  a  large  numbet  of  them  being 
lodges  or  courts  of  affiliated  orders,  and  the  act  cmliDued  in 
force  till  the  end  of  1675. 

The  Fikudly  Sodetfes  Act  1875  and  tlie  several  actsamendiDg 
il  ait  still,  ia  eScct,  the  law  by  wbidi  these  societies  lie  regulated, 
though  in  form  they  have  been  replaced  by  two  comoUdating 
acts,  vii.  the  Fiiendty  Societies  Act  1B96  and  the  Collecting 
Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  Act  iSgii.  This 
kgislatioD  still  beaia  the  permissive  and  elastic  character  which 
marked  the  more  successful  of  the  picvfous  acts,  but  it  provide) 
ampler  means  to  members  of  isMitalnilig  andreraedying  defects  of 
manigement  and  of  restraining  fraud.  The  business  of  registry  is 
nndatheconirolola  chief  regittrar,  who  baa  aa  asBtstant  registrar 
in  each  of  the  Chret  countries,  with  an  actuary.  An  appeal  to  the 
chief  ttgislni  in  the  case  of  the  refussl  of  ao  assistant  regiitnr 
10  register  a  society  or  an  amendment  of  rules,  and  in  the  case  ol 
auspeosioa  or  cancelling  of  registry,  is  interposed  before  appeal 
b  to  be  made  to  the  High  Court.  RegEsiiy  under  a  paiticiilar 
naiae  may  be  refused  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  re^trar  the  name 
It  likely  to  deceive  the  meml>en  or  the  public  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  sodely  01  as  to  its  identity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief 
re^tra;,  among  other  things,  to  require  From  every  sodety  a 
return  In  proper  form  each  year  of  Ita  leceqtts  and  expenditure, 
fuoda  and  effects;  and  also  once  aveiy  five  years  a  valuation  of 
Its  asieti  and  Usbilities.  Upon  tlie  spidication  oC  a  certain 
im^xntlMi  oi  the  memben,  varying  according  Ic  ' ' 
of  the  sodety,  the  chief  registiai  may  appdnl 
euouoe  into  its  aOaiis,  or  may  call  a  gmenl  imWing  oi  the 
memben  to  consider  and  detomiiw  any  mntt^  aifectfng  Ita 
inteTCSts.  These  are  powers  wfaidi  have  been  used  with  eiceUent 
effect.  Cases  have  occurred  in  whicfi  fraud  lias  been  detected 
and  punished  by  this  menna  tliat  could  not  probably  have  been 
otherwise  btdught  to  light.  InotheiaasystemofinbiiMuiagement 
has  been  exposed  and  effectually  checked.    The  power  of  calling 

rules,  to  lemove  officer*  guilty  fl  miuoBduct,  Ac,  where  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  tlie  ruks  was.for  some  leuan  ot  otbet 
inapplicable.  Upon  an  application  of  a  like  proportloD' of  mem- 
bers the  chief  n^stiar  may,  if  be  fiikda  that  the  funds  of  a  lodely 
are  insuOdent  to  meet  the  oiitini  dainis  tbereon,  or  that 
the  rates  of  oontrlbotioa  an  bxiffidenl  to  cover  the  benefits 
assiired  {upon  which  he  coniuhs  hii  actuary),  order  tin  sodely 
to  be  dissolved,  and  direct  bow  its  funds  axe  to  be  applied. 
Authority  is  ^ven  to  the  chief  i^trai  to  direct  the  expense 
(preliminary,  bddental,  fc.)  of  an  Inspection  or  qiedal 
meeting  to  be  deftayed  by  the  members  or  officers,  or  former 
memben  or  officers,  of  a  society,  if  he  doe*  not  think  tliey 
should  be  defrayed  dthec  by  Che  applicants  or  out  of  the 
sodely'a  funds.    He  is  also  empowered,  with  the  qiprnval  of 

the  treasury,  to  eieo^it  aigr  friendly  society  from  l^ -•-'— 

of,  the  Collecting  Sodetlts  Act  if  be  considers  it  1 
which  those  provisions  «ight  not  to  apply.    Every  .      ^ 

tered  after  1855,  to  which  these  provaiODS  do  apply,  is  to  use  the 
words  "  CoUectJng  Sodety  "  s*  the  last  words  of  iu  1 

The  Law  as  to  the  membership  of  infanta  has  been  altered  three 
thoes.  The  act  of  i8js  allowed  eiisiing  societies  to  continue 
aoy  rule  or  practice  of  admitting  children  as  memben  that  was 
in  forte  at  iU  paadng,  and  probiUted  membership  under 
years  of  age  in  any  other  esse,  except  the  case  of  a  juvenile 
sodety  composed  wboSy  of  raembeis  under  that  ag&  The 
treasury  mads  apedal  regulations  (or  the  registry  of  such  Juvenile 
sodelies.  In  1SS7  the  nuTJ^i""  age  of  tbdr  memtiers  was 
•ncDded  to  twoity-one.  In  iS^s  't  *"  enacted  that  no  aodety 
sbodd  have  any  members  unilci  one  year 


at  not;  and  that  every  sodely 

idly  Sodeties  Act  ii)aS  member- 
inder  the  age  of  one  year.  The 
of  iBtfS  c«ning  into  opcratioD, 
le  regislty  of  juvenile  aodello; 
e  to  submit  for  re^lry  sodetiea 
ider  twenty-one,  these  sodelies 

cen  and  a  committee  of  manage. 
r  id  the  committee  of  any  sodely 
J  age.    In  mder  to  promote  the 


tiibuting  the  members  and'the 
ng  a  number  of  branches.  The 
mg  working  lads  to  sickness  is 
ently  accumulate  funds,  wiiich, 
aiy,  remain  unclaimed  and  are 

t  was  the  result  of  tha  laboun  of 
rip",  preuded  oyer  by  Sir  Stafford 


gli  rates  ol  contribulfaa.  In  oi 
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OfUB  5  ■>■  "  ioai  vilUn  ud  couatiy  fticletieft,"  [deluding  the 
■null  publk-luiiiie  dub>  iRikb  abouiid  In  the  viilafa  ud  ninl 
dlxtrieta.  •  luje  prapgnion  g(  irbicb  are  unngitund. 

Clui  7  *u  "  dlridiai  wciedEL"  Tlwn  we  belon  ^87;  un- 
■uIb«iiAl  by  lav.  thougli  Ihejr  were  very  attnKliwr  to  tht  memUri. 
Tbdr  practice  is  inually  to  aoit  afrah  tvny  Taiiiiary,  paying  a 
iubfcnption  Binewhac  id  exceia  of  Ihit  ittualty  char^  by  an 
ordinary  frieodty  lodety,  out  of  which  a  aick  alLomnce  is  granted 
to  any  nwmbcr  wlio  may  fall  ^kduiing  tbeyear,  a^Hpi  Oiri^tm»* 
the  IwlaDce  not  bd  apphcd  ii  divided  among  ^he  ir 
with  the  enxption  ot  a  imall  tum  kit  to  begin  Ihc 
TLe  mlicUef  el  the  lyKem  k  that,  a>  Ilien  ii  no  sccupuiuiiioii  « 
(undh  Ibe  aociety  caniKit  provide  lor  pnlonied  aiclniEB  or  oU  age, 
and  mutt  either  break  op  altogether  or  excliule  ita^dck  and  am 
membeia  at  the  very  llaw  when  tbey  noat  need  ita  help.  This. 
howcvTTr  baa  Aot  [npaind  tbe  popularity  of  tbc  locietLCS,  and  tbe 
(CI  oi  1S7J,  IniBcd  Ofl^tbe  Bound  primjile  thai  Ibeproleclion  of 

a  aoeiety  to  be  re^rtciid  with  a  rule  (or  dividing  its  (undi.  provided 
only  that  all  existing  daima  upon  tbe  aociety  m  to  be  met  bcToie 

Qau  e,  "  depDiil  friendly  tocietia,"  combine  the  charactetitlici 
of  a  aavingi  bank  irilh  those  of  a  Iriendly  gociely.  They  were 
devised  by  the  Hon.  aod  Rev,  S.  Beit,  on  tbc  principle  that  a  certain 
pn^ponion  of  tiie  sick  altowance  b  to  be  raised  out  of  a  member'i 

benefit.  Tb^advantagea  an  Id  the  encoumgemeni  ibey  aJTcr  to 
aaviDg,  gnd  fa  meetiog  the  seUub  obiectlon  aometimcs  raised  to 
frlendlr  ascietlea,  that  the  man  wbo  la  not  nek  gelt  nothing  for  his 
Dooey:  tbeirdisadvaDtage  It  iq  their  faihpg  to  meet  cases  oOickneia 
BO  pnionged  at  to  eKhaott  the  whole  of  the  member's  own  deposit. 
ClasB  9,  "  tollecting  societies,"  are  so  called  beniu*  their  con- 
triburiofiB  an  received  thmuvb  a  machinery  of  bDute-io- house 
ctiUecIion-   iliese  wen  the  subject  of  mnch  laboEious  iDvealigation 

and  14  intelligeDce,  dian  that  from  whidi  the  members  of  ordinary 
friendly  aodetles  are  drawn.  The  large  emdumcnu  gained  by  the 
officers  and  coOecton.  the  high  pannuge  of  opendiluie  (often  ex- 
ceeding half  Ibe  coDtilbutkiaa),  and  tht  eiEciilve  liequency  ol 
laninE  of  insunnccs  point  to  iBKfticEt  la  their  maBBcenent.  "  Th- 
ndlcslcvil  r' <■ '-' '-" -^> 


_r-, ,  andw'ES 

ropcrty  to  be  dianagcd  Jor 
— ...  ■■■-  —  ■  .M)  kinds,  local  and  gnieral- 
■  tbe  net  t^  ifl?^  made  certain  stringent 
ler  «u  to  be  hcniabed  with  a  oopy  cTthe 


JO  days- 


SRC  l«  Bon-pnyaKat  it 


Is  be  enfoRxd  without 


adveniseuKut  «  by  leic^  or  post  canl  to  eecb  member.  The 
balance-iheet  is  10  lie  open  lor  inspectioD  seven  days  before  the 
mmin;.  and  to  becerlifiiil  by  a  pubik  nccoununt.  not  an  officer  of 

DotwiihsaBding  any  tiling  in  Iha  lulet  ol  the  society  to  (he  coiliary. 

Closely  associated  with  tbe  question  ol  tbe ■  "■  •<— 

^^'.^•f^  :.  rk>r  qf  tbf  riak  mmirred  by 


m  lawful  to  asiu ,, 


16  on  the  death  of  > 


It  was  made,  reduci 


it  of  assurance  on  a  t^ild 


ndes  tbiec  years  of  age  to  £3,  but  thit  amendment  was  unlortnnatejy 

Cbii  10.  annuity  socielies,  prevail  in  the  west  oC  England.   These 

~'^ciea  are  few,  and  their  ItusiDefl  it  diminishing.    Most  of  them. 

nated  at  the  time  when  gcpvenuDent  tubtidiad  friendly  societies 


Classll 

Iliated. 
_ddSii» 
In  their  > 
be  finedi 
Irianyare 


giilered.  Inthen 


.    The 


"undn'Saa'lJi  ._  , 
various  purpoeet  which  m 
be  registered  under  Che  I 

as  wellas  Dth^  that  arr  n 

anisting  nieniberm  during  tie 


lofEnglanditicyan 
1  tbe  old  custom  ot 
.      teem  treasurer,  and 
freqLiently  the  secretary 


jw  defined  to  be 


iti*  (vMtuii^oii^Ta  included  tbe  tocietics  foe 

lutberlud  by  tbe  secretary  of  staia  to 

idly  Sodetiea  Act  of  iS}5.  eompridng 

frtmin  specially  authonad  aocictjea. 

'"  ^  (ncndly  sodetiea.  Among 

,  in  seardi  ol  employment; 

^ . ^ofCTadeigrandngtempoiaJT 

ibers  in  distrested  circuoittancet;  purchase  ol  coals  and 

'  '  suppUed  to  members:  relief  or  maiolenino: 

. .    .„  .- jlindness,  insanity,  paralysis,  or  bodily  hurt 

death  ol  cattle  employed  in  tnde  or  agnculcutc ;  relief  in  case  of 
shipwreck  or  toss  or  damage  to  boats  or  nets;  and  societia  for  Bociat 

lalional  Rcreation,  Sc,  called  working-men't  dubs. 

in  force  betsnen  1793  and  ISMi  and,  aa  we  have  leea.  IIJ;] 
tocietiet  lefistend  under  the  act  of  ISSS  before  the  IR  Jaooaiy 
1876,  when  the  act  of  1875  came  into  operacion.  The  cotal  there. 
fore  of  societlea  to  which  a  legal  constLCuCion  had  been  ^vcn  waa 
47'909.  Of  these  a^oB?  vere  presumed  to  be  in  eidiienn  when 
Ibe  legistra/  called  for  hit  unaal  recam,  but  only  ii,7Sa  fumkhcd 
tbe  return  reqidred.  TbeBehad34a4,IS7niecabera,*adf*,u6,M6 
funds.    Twenty'tvo  socieclee  returned  over  lo/iDO  members  aacb^ 

Ijvcrpool,  the  largest  of  tbe  crtteting  societies)  renimed  68aj7i' 

Assuianee  Society.  Liverpool,  with  IS9.9S7  membecBi  but  in  all 
socielies  of  this  class  Che  membership  consists  vcr^  largeljf  of  in> 

Sudi  were  tbc  regisioed  societies:  but  theee  reoalned  behind  • 
large  body  of  unr^iilered  societies.  With  increased  lokowlpdge  ol' 
Ihf  advaniaecs  of  rcgi«trAiion,i  and  of  tbe  true  principlCB  upon 

registered  sowtiea,  ui  compaxison  with  those  ngisFercd,  ought  to 

On  rbo  actuarial  tide  it  is  in  the  highest  degiee  essential  to  Che 
interests  of  tbdr  membcn  tb^t  friendly  societies  should  be  Ruanciilly 
sound.-^n  other  vordi.  that  they  should  ihnuEhout  their  existence 
be  able  to  meet  tbe  enngenenta  into  which  they  have  eniend  with 
their  nembera.  For  cliia  purpose  it  is  ntrtMsty  that  the  oeaibtn' 
coolribulioas  ihould  bo  ao  Gaud  at  to  prove  adequate,  with  propn 
management,  to  provide  the  benebca  promited  to  the  menberL 

.n.„.  . d^  -. .  —.1^1.,  ^jpenj  o, 1. .1 :_  J 

tbfosn 


of  payoentt  Co 


be  f osm  of  paymenta  to  faemben 
n  upon  attalHDg  given  asiK  or 
'"  and  fiaquenuy  a  mainber  la 


(7)  eenllicat 

wlthNacioDi 


ay  be  briefly  tumined  up  chiu 


;'Sf 


■  ;  (4)  tr 


eenllicattt  of  birth  aaddBIh  at  redneed  eosl!  (f)  invei 
..Ji  National  Debt  Coenmistkinrrs;  fe)  reductioa  of  bnea  os 
Bion  to  copyholds;  (10)  dlKhaige  oT  mortgagee  by  mcrt  r 
(ii)  obligalioo  on  oRicett  to  render  accounts;  (11)  sFitlen 
dispntea:  (13)  Insuntice  of  funeral  expenses  for  wives  and  c' 
vMuuC  mwr^ile  intense:  (t()  noBiinatsoa  at  death ;  I15)  pi 

(17J  registry  ol  documenis,  of  wtiich  capiat  ouy  be-put  in  cv 


lid  laid 
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■lek  bcfcn  ■U^riac  ■  ondi 


Hinds  of  II^  After 


L  >  mekly  ptyoMt-it  U  ti 
hat  UB,  tnd  ■  ■WB  to  b«  pa 


, beneUyw: 

aubleto  wof^  Bodtliealqcctoi  the ; 

■Ue  to  earn  >  Etuh  by  Iba  amc 


;'ssSr. 


tin  object  ol  iGe  lUonm  in 

be  wwkly  payment  ifta 
will  pnbibir  be  too  in 
in  of  hu  caDiiv  or  ooa 


ee  o(  lilc  Kiid  K  tnabk  bim 


uorulily.  in  pusing  through  each  yw  oC  Ule,  which  ca 
Bfiirty  t^edicted  Eroni  the  'suite  Eurnibhcd  by  Btarisiice  b 
obBcrvatioas  previouilv  made  upon  umilariy  circun>ft3~-< 
AMumioff.  therdDre.  tne  neccKary  xatiatka  to  he  at 
contiutatioa  at  editable  latea  ef  contriiMtion  to  be 

or  upon  attaining  a  cettaia  age,  or  upon  death,  can  be  i 
by  an  aetuaiiai  eupcrt.  Acconiliigiyt  to  fumiah  thete  ■ 
■a  <A  t>7J,  ii  coDlinHtloa  of  an  encunent  which  6 
iaaatatutepaiacdin  Ite^  required  gwiy  legiitefed  eoc 
quinquennial  returne  of  tbe  evckiieaB  and  mortality  eic 
ill  ntembeta.  By  the  year  1880  ten  pedodi  of  Gv<  ye 
CDmpleted»  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  them  a  niunber  ol 


■houfd  be  tabuljici 
would  afford  luffici 
■ckaen  ud  morta 


abulated  five  ccinplete  eeta  of  ret  v 

mighc  be  adopled  for  tte  futLre  aj 


3 

.. -nieie 


repc!il«l  ia  1SS2.  The  ri-sull  of  the  lahulaCion  appeared  ia  iS 
In  a  t>(uBboDk  of  1167  folio  pagcat  conteiaijig  tablet  baaed  upon 
npcricncc  of  oearly  four  amfa  ball  miUioii  yeara  of  lif< 

tabla  efcowed  cenilally,  aa  come '  ""''' ""■■'  """' 

BB  increaaed  liawlity  10  iicknejt. 

by  tbe  obiervatioo)  of  Mr  Alfred  W.  Walaon,  actuary  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Older  of  Odrifclliwi,  Manchester  Uaity  Friendly  Saciely, 
«  hia  Inveatigation  of  the  aickoeaa  and  mortality  experience  of  that 
■ocicty  duria*  the  fivo  yean  189J-1B97,  which  exiended  over 
loOtOOO  individuabt  more  than  3,000,000  ycafi  ca  Ule  and  7,000,000 
weelu  of  BCkncsa. 
TiKalaUlahoient  of  tbe  Flatlonal  Conference  of  Friendly  Sodetiea 

by  the  oidera  and  a  few  other  tr--"'—  *-■-  ^ * — "—  -- 

sbEtioida  Improvementi  in  tbe 
ttrongiy  to  represent  to  the  g( 

ai^that  the  rules  of  the  club  1 

t^miicee.  <^'  rc^mmcnded  II 
ahould  be  made  illegal,  tic^t 
aae  it  ahoold  be  itloEat  to  mail 
cooditioo  of  employRient.    In] 


tbe  formitiDn  of  mcdii 
*Hbled  to  join  in  eui 
«aiitlibiillii(  Bociety  or 
'=-q  nacefit  apon  thr 


medical  fVofcstion,  and  it  haa  1 


Hiofemi^i 

-r , — f  A  deputmental 

._  juch  a  coodition  of  eAiployment 
I  certain  caiea.  and  thai  In  every 

OJ  an  act  waa  paned  baaed  upoa 

^ietiea  of  comlHoing  together 

In  ligi  trade  uaioiis  were 
»na,  and  it  waa  provided  that  a 
aid  not  withdraw  froni  an  aawda- 
'  notke.  Hie  working  of  thete 
diawtitfaction  by  mcmKra  ol  the 
tn  tuggeated  that  a  board  of  Don* 


crlved  (1 


BeoeYolent  Sociciiea  (cl 


Brilitk  Ei»fire.—la  many  of  tbe  Brftlth  colonici  tefliltlloQ 
on  tbe  subject  limilai  to  that  of  tbe  molhet-couTitry  fane  been 
adopted-  ia  these  formiiiK  tbe  Commoimealtb  of  Aualnlia 
and  in  New  Zealand  tbe  a^lisied  order)  hold  the  field,  then 
bdag  few,  if  any,  indepetideDi  friendly  lodetia.  Tlie  ilale 
of  Victoria  hai  inore  than  1000  lodgei  with  mote  than  100,000 
tDembera  and  nearly  it  million  pounds  fundi,  averagiDg  neatly 
£14  pet  tnetober.  Bcudea  (he  regislrar  there  ia  a  govenunent 
actuary  for  friendly  lodetiet,  by  whom  the  Uabilitiea  and 
ajxmints  of  all  aodetiti  are  valued  every  five  ^eais.  a  method 
wUcb  enivrea  luufonsily  in  the  proceocs  of  valuation.  The 
friendly  (odetles  in  tbe  other  Auilralasiao  states  are  not 
■0  DnmeroiB  nor  so  wealthy,  but  are  In  each  rate  under  the 
supetvluon  of  vidian  t  public  oSdili.  In  New  Zealand  t  friendly 
todety  waa  alabliabed  at  New  Flymouih  In  1841,  the  £nl  year 
of  that  Betllement.  Tbe  fonnation  of  a  sodely  at  Kebon  wu 
resolved  upon  by  the  emlgrttnis  on  thipboard  on  their  passage 
out,  and  ihe  first  meeting  was  hehl  unang  the  tall  fern  near  the 
beach  a  lew  daya  after  ihey  landed.  Tbe  aodeiles  have  now  ■ 
re^trar,  an  actuary,  a  revising  barnster  and  two  public  valuers. 
Investigations  have  been  made  into  tlftir  aickneas  experience, 
with  results  which  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Unity  and  the  registi?  office  In  the  mother-counli; 
imtil  the  higher  ages,  when'greater  aickness  appears  to  result 
from  lower  mortality.  Tlie  avenge  fundi  per  memlier  are 
£)l),ios.     Nearly  four-fifths  are  invested  In  tbe  purchase  or  on 

In  0^  Colony  no  aodety  is  allowed  to  ref^ster  unless  It  be 
riiown  10  tbe  saiisfaclion  ol  (he  regiiirat  (hat  the  contributions 
which  it  proposes  to  charge  are  adequate  to  provide  for  the 
benefila  which  it  undertakes  to  grant.  The  consequence  is  tbs( 
Uttle  more  than  one-third  of  the  existing  societies  are  rcglilered. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  province  of  Ontario,  extensive 

admitted  to  registry  without  aliict  proof  of  Ihdr  compliance 
with  tbe  conditions  of  registry  imposed  by  the  law.  Very  full 
returns  of  their  transactions  are  required  and  published,  and 
registry  b  cancelled  when  any  of  tbe  conditions  0!  registry 
cease  to  be  observed.  These  mndiiions  apply  not  only  to  wdetiei 


hasiCommijsion  royale  pertianrnte  da  socittts  de  seantFt  mvtuel. 
Under  laws  passed  In  1S51  and  1894  sodelles  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  recognized  and  not  recogiueed.  Tbe  tecognlted 
sodeliea  were  io  1886  only  about  half  as  many  as  (be  unrecog. 
niied.  There  were  in  1904  nearly  7000  ircognized  societies 
with  700,000  members.    They  enjoy  the  privileges  of  incorpora- 


ilMoni 


ly  have  Iree  postage, 
ind  empire  a  scheme  * 
;ties  by   g 


19  prepared 

security.  The  societies  have 
S  their  funds  in  the  Caisse  des  Dipati 
jwnding  (0  the  English  National  Debt 
contoission.  The  dual  daasificatlon 
of  societies  in  France  is  into  those 
"  authoriEed  "  and  those  '*  approved." 
By  a  law  of  the  ist  of  April  1898  a 
friendly  society  may  be  established  by 
merely  depositing  a  copy  of  its  rules 

Approved  societies  are  entitled  to 
certain  state  subventions  for  aaBttiiig 
in  tbe  purchase  of  old.tge  pentknit  and 
otherwise.  A  higher  council  has  been 
esrablisbed  to  advise  on  their  working. 
In  Germany  a  law  waa  paaaed  OS 


e  }ih  gl  Apii]  1S76  (amtndnl  oo  tb«  I9(  o(  Ji 
lich  preciibcd  lor  ngislcrcd  tricndl/  wdeiiH  mi 
lich  in  EugUod  an  Irfl  to  Itae  diuretian  □[  ihcir 
.d  it  piovided  for  an  amount  of  ofijdoJ  jntcricrcnc 
inagemcnt  that  is  wholly  untmown  hcic.  The  hi 
I  aulhoiiiy  had  a  light  to  iaspccl  Ihc  books 
dely,  nhclher  te^ltrcd  or  nol,  and  to  give  Ion 

levoke  illegal   resolutions,     A   highei  authority 
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ilalion  compelling  al 
\A  been  passed,  comn 


u  engaged  in  agiieul 
1  iBM,  of  penons  eogsged  in  Ihe  bui 
nd  otheis  engaged  In  wdaiing  puis 


and  laniiBiy  aspect,  [o  the  benefit  of  intenia]  peace  and  the 
walface  e[  ibe  German  empire. 

In  Holland  it  is  stated  that  tbe  number  of  burial  clubi  and 
ilckness  benefit  locictiea  appeira  to  be  greater  in  pnjpoiIiDD 
10  the  papulation  than  in  any  other  counlry;  but  that  Ihe  burial 
dubs  do  aol  rest  upon  a  idenlific  basis,  and  have  an  unlavour- 
"  If  the  population  aie 


insured  in 


al  club  or 
D  England,  some  in  a  good  ai 


.     Tliesii 


leini 


legidalion  follows  the  En^h  system  of  tom- 
pulsory  publidly.  combined  wilb  fieedom  of  conpclilion. 

In  Spain  friendly  sodeiiea  have  grown  out  of  tbe  religious 
gilds.  Tbey  are  regulated  by  an  act  of  1887.  Their  actuarial 
condition  appean  to  be  bacLwaid,  but  to  shov  indicaiions  ol 

Uiiiltd  Stales. — Under  Ibe  litl*  of  Iratetnal  sodetits  are 
included  in  the  United  Slates  wb«t  are  known  is  England 
friendly  lodetia,  having  some  basil  of  mutual  belp  to  i 
mutual  insiuauce  uaociations  and  benefit  utociitions  of 
kinds.  There  are  various  classes  and  a  great  variety  of  forms 
of  Iratemal  associslians.  It  islheieforedifficult  to  gives  concrete 
bislorica]  stalemeni  ol  theii  origin  and  growth;  but,  dealing 
with  thcw  having  benefit  fealures  for  the  payn 


mbera. 


Ihdr  history  in  the  Unii 


ir  death,  il 


7  of  Recha- 


within  the  last 
.,_  _. ..     _...  e  important  of  the  older 

1771   and  reorganiwd  in   1834;  Andenl  Order  of  Forestera, 
18)6;  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  America,  1836;  Ui 
Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  1S39;  Indcp 

bitea,  iBii;  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  d nin,  lounoeo  in  ia4j; 
Order  ol  Ihe  United  American  Ucchaniia,  1S45;  Independeot 
Order  of  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  iS4gi  Junior  Order  of  United 
Amaiican  Uedianio,  rSsj.  A  very  large  pTopottioD,  probably 
more  than  one-b*lf,  of  tbe  lodetiea  which  bave  tecrcl  organiia- 
liona  pay  benefits  in  case  of  skkneo,  accident,  disability,  sod 
funeral  eipenses  in  case  of  death.  Tlut  daai  of  societies  grew 
out  of  tbe  English  friendly  sodetiea  and  have  manmic  cbacaeter- 
iuics.  The  Freeraasona  and  other  secret  sodetiea,  vbDe  not  all 
having  benefit  features  in  their' distinctive  oiguiuliona,  bave 
■uiiliary  locieliei  with  such  featurea.  There  ii  also  a  cla«  of 
itcrel  societies,  baaed  largely  on  masonic  IBtgc*,  thst  bave  for 
iheii  prindpal  object  the  payment  of  benefit*  in  some  form. 
These  are  tbe  OddfeUoKl,  the  Knishls  of  Pylhiu,  the  Knights 
of  Honour,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  some  others.  Many  trade 
iiniou  have  now  adcfiied  bcDcGt  Icatum,  e^aoially  the  Typo- 


IS! 
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graphical  Union,  while  many  subordinat 
publishing  houses  have  mutual  relief  assodaliona  purely  of 
character,  and  some  of  tbe  mon  important  newspepers  have  sucb 
mutual  relief  or  benefit  societies.  The  New  York  trade  unions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  paid  out  large  sums  ol  money  in  benefita 
where  members  bave  been  out  of  work,  or  ace  sick,  or  an  on  suiki 
or  have  died.  Tbe  total  paid  In  one  year  ftii  iS  these  benefita 
was  over  tjoo.soo. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  Ibe  membeiship  ol  all  tbe  fraternal 
assodations  in  the  United  Sutes;  but,  induding  Oddfellows, 
Freemaaoiis,  pURly  benefit  assodaliona  and  all  the  dass  of  tbe 
larger  f  latemal  otganiiatioBS,  the  membership  is  over  (i,ooo,ooo. 
Among  the  more  Important,  >o  f ar  as  membeTsblp  Is  concerned, 
are  the  Knighu  of  Pytbiss,  the  Oddfellows,  Ihe  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  the  Antient  Order  ol  United  Workmen,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  Royal  Arcanum,  KnigbU  of  Ibe 
Maccabees,  Junior  Order  ol  United  American  Mechanics, 
Foresters  of  America,  Independent  Oidei  of  Foresters,  lie. 
These  and  other  organiiatlons  pay  out  a  vast  amount  of  moot)' 
every  year  in  the  various  forms. 

^nce  about  Ihe  year  iS^v  a  new  form  of  benefit  orfDUd^tfon  has 


1  falMcmiB  mcihod  of  seciiriiig  Ibe  meaiii  of  ^ying 

CDinpaiiin  or  sHoclations  in  the  United  Slatea  eonducted  on  Ihe 
"  lodie  syitem  ":  (hat  ii  10  say,  they  bave  regular  mcetingi  (or 
■ociBlpurpDHfl  and  fv  general  improveiDent,  and  in  their  work  tberf 

Becrel  Hciciin  gcncjaQy.  These  elemenls  have  proved  a  very  HtrDDf 
FonxinkecpinglhiachHolaaacialiou^ylntacI.  The'^wnck' 
d(  tbe  lodges  in  Ihe  Iniilalkn  ol  members  and  (heir  msng  thnnigb 
various  degrees  It  allracilve  10  many  people,  and  in  small  placei, 
remote  from  the  amusementa  of  Ihe  city,  line  lodges  cMutilula 
s  leion  where  members  can  give  play  to  Ibtlr  vaiiovs  talents.  In 
mostof  them  thefeaturesof  the MasDnicriiualarepromlneni-  Ttie 
'^  b  >mail!'™In*the  Knhhi?^'Hllliourrwi?ol''lh«Xii  of  ihli 
class,  policlci  ran^ng  from  Ijoo  to  fiooo  arc  granted.   IntbeRoyil 

railed  co-opentive.  and  has  many  etcmenu  which  make  iheorjania- 
lioni  practising  it  stronger  than  Ibe_onlUary  ai 


acS^iediS 


laiional  offices,  and  while  origia 
as  called  for,  they  now  pay  re 

JcF  to  ivtM  Ihe  weaknea  of  Ih 
difficulty  which   these  organiK 

«^nl, 


ss  ifl  in  keeiHng  the  avi 


e  younger  membcn  that  their  astesiineni 
ke  up  (or  Ihehnivy  loMM among  the oldcri 

"  iiBtratethnrabiialuIeBoundilenordcslrBbiJlIy, 
^  a  large  number  ofpemns  of  limited  means 

ir  level  premium  Insurance  enterprises,  for  they 
people  to  understand  the  benefits  of  inannnct, 
■n  educational  fonx  in  this  direction, 
of  benelit  associallM  Is  found  In  Ibe  nilmy 
wmie  of  tbe  lane  railwaT  torponthan.  Tbat 
niied  upon  a  diflemt  pfan  from  the      g^tw^ 

inolDiitywitliCiaynicniaoiiaciAant      AwH- 


phiian 


if  departments 
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The  nulwfty  employes  support  oo*-twefttiet1i  of  the  entire  popub- 
tioo,  and  most  of  their  associations  maintain  ornnizations  to  provide 
their  oieanben  with  relief  and  insurance.  The  Bfotberhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway  G)nductorB  of  America, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  ihe  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  the 
Switchmen's  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  and  the 
Order  of  Railwav  Tdegraphers,  all  have  relief  and  benefit  features. 
The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Locomouve  Engineers,  founded  at  Detroit  in  August  1863.  Like 
o^er  labour  oiganixations  of  the  higher  class  of  workmen,  the 
objects  of  the  brotherhoods  of  milway  employ^  are  partly  social 
and  partly  educational,  but  in  addition  to  these  great  purposes  they 
swk  to  protect  their  members  throueh  relief  and  benefit  features. 
Of  course  the  relief  departments  of  the  railway  companies  are 
competitors  of  the  relief  and  insurance  features  of  tne  railway 
emplov^  orders,  but' both  methods  of  providing  assistance  have 
proved  successful  and  beneficial. 

For  a  history  of  the  various  American  orvanizattons,  see  Albert  C. 
Stevens.  The  Cydopcedia  of  Fraternities  (New  York,  iftw);  Facts 
for  Fratematists,  published  by  the  Fraternal  Monitor,  Rochester, 
N.Y.:  for  annual  starements,  "  The  World  Almanac,"  "  Railway 
ReKef  Departments."  "Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance  of 
Railway  EmployK"  "Mutual  Relief  and  Benefit  Associations 
in  the  Printing  Trade,"  "  Benefit  Features  of  American  Trade 
Unions,  Bulletins  Nos.  8,  17,  19  and  2a  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labour.  (C.  5.  W.) 

FRIENDS,  SOaETY  OF,  the  name  adopted  by  a  body  of 
Christians,  who,  in  law  and  general  usage,  are  commonly  called 
QuAKESS.  Though  small  in  number,  the  Society  occupies  a 
position  of  singular  interest.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
htftoiy  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  form  of  Christianity 
videly  divergent  from  the  prevalent  types,  bang  a  religious 
fdkmship  which  has  no  formulated  cxted  demanding  definite 
subscription,  and  no  liturgy,  priesthood  or  outward  sacrament, 
and  which  gives  to  women  an  equal  place  with  men  in  church 
orguiiaation.  The  student  of  English  constitutional  history 
wiU  observe  the  success  with  which  Friends  have,  by  the  mere 
iorce  of  passive  resistance,  obtained,  from  the  legislature  and  the 
courts,  indulgence  for  all  their  scruples  and  a  legal  recogm'tion 
of  their  customs.  In  American  history  they  occupy  an 
important  place  because  of  the  very  prominent  part  which 
they  played  in  the  colonization  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  history  of  Quakerism  in  England  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods: — (i)  from  the  first  preaching  of  George  Fox  in 
1647  to  the  Toleration  Act  1689;  (2)  from  1689  to  the  evangelical 
movement  in  1835;  (3)  from  1835  to  the  present  time. 

I.  Period  j647'268g.— George  Fox  (1624-1691),  the  son  of  a 
weaver  of  Drayton-in-the-Clay  (now  called  Fenny  Drayton)  in 
q.  Leicestershire,  was  the  founder  of  the  Society.    He 

flJJ^  began  hb  public  ministry  in  1647,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  be  set  out  to  form  a  separate 
religious  bo4y.  Impressed  by  the  formalism  and  deadness  of 
contemporary  Christianity  (of  which  there  is  much  evidence 
in  the  confessions  of  the  Puritan  writers  themselves)  he  empha- 
sised the  inux>rtance  of  repentance  and  personal  striving  after 
the  txuth.  When,  however,  his  preaching  attracted  followers, 
a  cxnnmumty  began  to  be  formed,  and  traces  of  organization 
and  discipline  may  be  noted  in  very  early  times.  In  1652  a 
niunber  of  peo{^  in  Westmorland  and  north  Lancashire  who 
had  separated  from  the  common  national  worship,*  came  under 
the  influence  of  Fox,  and  it  was  this  community  (if  it  can  be  so 
called)  at  Preston  Patrick  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Quaker  dbuich.  For  two  years  the  movement  spread  rapidly 
throughout  t^  north  of  England,  and  in  1654  more  than  sixty 
ministers  went  to  Norwich,  London,  Bristol,  the  Midlands, 
Wales  and  other  parts.  Fox  and  bis  fellow-preachers  spoke 
wheneirer  opportunity  offered, — sometimes  in  churches(declining, 
for  the  moil  part,  to  occupy  the  pulpit),  sometimes  in  barns, 
sometimes  at  market  crosees.  The  in^stence  on  an  inward 
spiritual  experiaoce  was  the  great  contribution  made  by  Friends 

*  At  the  time  referred  to.  and  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
pulpits  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  were  occupied  by  Episcopalians 
of  the  Richard  Baxter  type,  Presbyterians,  Inoepenoents  ana  a  few 
Baptists.  It  is  these,  and  not  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  are  continually  referred  to  by  George  Fox  as  "  priests." 
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to  the  reUgious  life  of  the  thne,  and  to  thousands  it  came  as  a  new 
revelation.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  arrangement 
for  this  "  publishing  of  Truth"  rested  mainly  with  Fox,  and 
that  the  expenses  of  it  and  of  the  foreign  missions  were  borne 
out  of  a  common  fund.  Margaret  Fell  (1614-1702),  wife  of 
Thomas  Fell  (1598-1658),  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  afterwards  of  George  Fox,  opened  her  house,  Swarth- 
more  Hall  near  Ulverston,  to  these  preachers  and  probably 
contributed  largely  to  this  fund. 

Their  insistence  on  the  personal  aspect  of  rdi^ous  experience 
made  it  impossible  for  Friends  to  countenance  the  setting  apart 
of  any  man  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.    The  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  in 
no  way  limited  to  time,  or  individual  or  place.    The  great  stress 
which  they  laid  upon  this  aspect  of  Christian  truth  caused  them 
to  be  charged  with  unbelief  in  the  current  orthodox  views  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  a  charge  which  they  always  denied.    Contrary  to  the 
PuriUn  teaching  of  the  time,  they  insisted  on  the  possibility, 
in  this  life,  of  complete  victory  over  sin.    Robert  Barclay,  writing 
some  twenty  years  later,  admits  of  degrees  of  perfection,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  fall  from  it  (A pohgy,  Prop.  viii.).    Such  teaching 
necessarily  brought  Fox  and  his  friendis  into  conflict  with  all 
the  religious  bodies  of  England,  and  thiry  were  continually 
engaged  in  strife  with  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians  and  the  wilder  sectaries,  such  as  the  Ranters  and 
the  Muggletonians.    The  strife  was  often  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  a  zeal  and  bitterness  of  language  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  period.    Although  there  was  little  or  no  stress  laid 
on  either  the  joys  or  the  terrors  of  a  future  life,  the  noovement 
was  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  most  of  those  physical 
^mptoms  which  usually  go  with  vehement  appeds  to  the 
conscience  and  emotions  of  a  rude  multitude.    It  was  owing  to 
these  physical  manifestations  that  the  name  "Quaker"  was 
either  first  given  or  was  regarded  as  appropriate  when  given  for 
another  reason  (see  Fox's  Journal  concerning  Justice  Bennet  at 
Derby  in  1650  and  Barclay's  Apology ^  Prop.  11,88).    The  early 
Friends  definitely  asserted  that  those  who  did  not  know  quaking 
and  trembling  were  strangers  to  the  aq)erience  of  Moses,  David 
and  other  saints. 

Some  of  the  earliest  adherents  indulged  in  extravagances  of 
no  measured  kind.  Some  of  them  imitated  the  Hebrew  prophets 
in  the  performance  of  symboh'c  acts  of  denunciation,  foreteDing 
or  warning,  going  barefoot,  or  in  sackcloth  or  undress,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  for  brief  periodts,  altogether  naked;  even  women  In 
some  cases  distinguished  themselves  by  extravagance  of  conduct. 
The  case  of  James  Nayler  (i6i7?-i66o),  who,  in  spite  of  Fot's 
grave  warning,  allowed  Messianic  homage  to  be  paid  to  him,  is  the 
be^t  known  of  these  Instances;  they  are  to  be  explained  partly 
by  mental  disturbance,  resulting  from  the  undue  prominence  of 
a  single  idea,  and  partly  by  the  general  reb'gious  excitement  of 
the  time  and  the  rudeness  of  manners  prevailing  in  the  classes  of 
society  from  which  many  of  these  individuals  came.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after,  there  was  no 
definite  or  formal  membership  or  system  of  admission  to  the 
society,  and  it  was  open  to  any  one  by  attending  the  meetings 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  Quaker. 

The  activity  of  the  early  Friends  was  not  confined  to  En^nd 
or  even  to  the  British  Isles.  Fox  and  others  travelled  in  America 
and  th^  West  India  Islands;  another  reached  Jerusalem  and 
preached  against  the  superstition  of  the  monks;  Mary  Fisher 
(fl.  1652-1697),  "a  religious  maiden,"  visited  Smyrna,  the 
Morea  and  the  court  of  Mahommed  IV.  at  Adrianople;  Alex- 
ander Parker  (1628-1689)  went  to  Africa;  otheis  made  their 
way  to  Rome;  two  women  were  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Malta;  two  men  passed  into  Austria  and  Hungary;  and 
William  Penn,  George  Fox  and  several  others  preached  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  the  (^aker  community  clothed 
itself  with  an  organization.  The  beginning  of  this  appears  to  be 
due  to  William  Dewsbury  (1621-1688)  and  George  Fox;  it  was 
not  until  1666  that  a  complete  ^stem  of  church  organization 
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WAS  established.  The  introduction  of  an  ordered  system  and 
discipline  was,  naturally,  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  people 
taught  to  believe  that  the  inward  light  of  each  individual  man 
was  the  only  true  guide  for  his  conduct.  The  project  met  with 
determined  opposition  for  about  twenty  years  (1675-1695) 
from  persons  of  considerable  repute  in  the  body.  John  Wilkinson 
and  John  Story  of  Westmorland,  together  with  WiUiam  Rogers 
of  Bristol,  raised  a  party  against  Fox  concerning  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  regarding  with  suspicion  any  fixed 
arrangement  for  meetings  for  conducting  church  business,  and 
in  fact  hardly  finding  a  place  for  such  meetings  at  all.  They 
stood  for  the  principle  of  Independency  against  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  which  Fox  had  recently  estabUshcd 
in  the  "  Monthly  Meetings  "  (sec  below).  They  opposed  all 
arrangement  for  the  orderly  distribution  of  travelling  ministers 
to  different  localities,  and  even  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses 
(see  above);  they  also  strongly  objected  to  any  disciplinary 
power  being  entrusted  to  the  women's  separate  meetings  for 
business,  which  had  become  of  considerable  importance  after 
the  Plague  (1665)  and  the  Fire  of  London  (1666)  in  consequence 
of  the  need  for  poor  relief.  They  also  claimed  the  right  to  meet 
secretly  for  worship  in  time  of  persecution  (see  below).  They 
drew  a  considerable  following  away  with  them  and  set  up  a 
rival  organization,  but  before  long  a  number  returned  to  their 
original  leader.  William  Rogers  set  forth  his  views  in  Tke 
Christian  Quaker,  1680;  the  story  of  the  dissension  is  told,  to 
some  extent,  in  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  by  R.  Barclay  (not  the  "  Apologist  ");  the  best 
account  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Micah*s  Mother  by  John 
S.  Rowntree. 

•  Robert  Barclay  iq.v,),  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
family,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  principally  in  Paris, 
at  the  Scots  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector,  joined  the 
Quakers  about  1666,  and  William  Penn  (9.S.)  came  to  them  about 
two  years  later.  The  Quakers  had  always  been  active  contro- 
versialists, and  a  great  body  of  tracts  and  pa[>ers  was  issued  by 
them;  but  hitherto  these  had  been  of  small  account  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  Now,  however,  a  more  logical  and 
scholarly  aspect  was  given  to  their  literature  by  the  writings  of 
Barclay,  especially  his  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity 
published  in  Latin  (1676)  and  in  English  (1678),  and  by  the 
works  of  Penn,  amongst  which  No  Cross  No  Crown  and  the 
Maxims  or  Fruits  of  Solitude  are  the  best  known. 

During  the  whole  time  between  their  rise  and  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act  1689,  the  Quakers  were  the  object  of  almost 
continuous  persecution  which  they  endured  with 
extraordinary  constancy  and  patience;  they  insisted 
on  the  duty  of  meeting  openly  in  time  of  persecu- 
ii»n,  declining  to  hold  secret  assembles  for  worship  as  other 
Nonconformists  were  doing.  The  number  who  died  in  pris6n 
approached  400,  and  at  least  100  more  perished  from  violence 
and  ill-usage.  A  petition  to  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
stated  tliat  3179  had  been  imprisoned;  the  number  rose  to  4500 
in  1662,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  outbreak,  in  which  Friends  were 
in  no  way  concerned,  being  largely  responsible  for  this  increase. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  plots  of  the  Commonwealth  or  Restoration 
periods.  A  petition  to  James  II.  in  1685  stated  that  1460  were 
then  in  prison.  Under  the  Quaker  Act  of  1662  and  the  Con- 
venticle Act  of  1664  a  number  were  transported  out  of  England, 
and  under  the  last-named  act  and  that  oC  1670  (the  second 
Conventicle  Act)  hundreds  of  households  were  despoiled  of  all 
their  goods.  The  penal  laws  under  which  Friends  suffered  may 
be  divided  chronologically  into  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Restoration  periods.  Under  the  former  there  were  a  few 
charges  of  plotting  against  the  government.  Several  imprison- 
menU,  including  that  of  George  Fox  at  Derby  in  1650^-1651,  were 
brought  about  under  the  Blasphemy  Act  of  1650,  which  inflicted 
penalties  on  any  one  who  asserted  himself  to  be  very  God  or  equal 
with  God,  a  charge  to  which  the  Friends  were  pccuirarly  liable 
owing  to  their  doctrine  of  perfection.  After  a  royalist  insurrec- 
tion in  i6ss,  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that  persons 


suspected  of  Roman  Cat^dsm  would  be  required  to  take  an 
oath  abjuring  the  papraJ  authority  and  transubstantiation.  The 
Quakers,  accused  as  they  were  of  being  Jesuits,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath,  suffered  under  this  proclamation  and  under  the 
more  stringent  act  of  1656.  A  considerable  number  were  flogged 
under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  (39  Eliz.  c  4;  7  Jac  I.  c.  4),  which  were 
strained  to  cover  the  case  of  itinerant  Quaker  preachers.  They 
also  came  imder  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1644, 1650  and  1656 
directed  against  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day.  Tlie  interruption 
of  preachers  when  celebrating  divine  service  rendered  the  offender 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  under  a  statute  of  the  first 
year  of  Mary,  but  Friends  generally  waited  to  speak  till  the 
service  was  over.*  The  Lord's  Day  Act  1656  also  enacted 
penalties  against  any  one  disturbing  the  service,  but  apart  from 
statute  many  Friends  were  imprisoned  for  open  contempt  of 
ministers  and  magistrates.  At  the  Restoration  700  Friends, 
imprisoned  for  contempt  and  some  minor  offences,  were  set  at 
liberty.  After  the  Restoration  there  began  a  persecution  of 
Friemb  and  other  Nonconformists  as  such,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  Declaration  of  Breda  which  had  proclaimed  liberty  for 
tender  consciences  as  long  as  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  was 
caused.  Among  the  most  common  causes  of  imprisonment  was 
the  practice  adopted  by  judges  ahd  magistrates  of  tendering  to 
Friends  (particularly  when  no  other  charge  cotild  be  proved 
against  them)  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance  (5  EKz. 
c  I  &  7  Jac.  I.  c.  6).  The  refusal  in  any  circumstance  to  take 
an  oath  led  to  much  suffering.  The  Act  3  Jac.  I.  c  4,  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  against  Roman  Catholics 
for  not  attending  church,  was  put  in  force  against  Friends,  and 
under  it  enormous  fines  were  levied.  The  Quaker  Act  i66a 
and  the  Conventicle  Acts  of  1664  and  1670,  designed  to  enforce 
attendance  at  church,  and  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  those 
attending  other  religious  gatherings,  were  responsible  for  the 
most  severe  persecution  of  all.  The  act  of  1 670  gave  to  informers 
a  pecuniary  interest  (they  were  to  have  one-third  of  the  fine 
imposed)  in  hunting  down  Nonconformists  who  broke  the  law, 
and  this  and  other  statutes  were  unduly  strained  to  secure  con- 
victions. A  somewhat  similar  act  of  35  Eliz.  c.  i.,  enacting  cvm 
more  severe  penalties,  had  never  been  repealed,  and  was  some- 
times put  in  force  against  Friends.  The  Militia  Act  1663  (14  Car. 
II.  c.  3),  enacting  fines  against  those  who  refused  to  find  a  man  for 
the  militia,  was  occasionally  put  in  force.  Tlie  refusal  to  pay 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  led  to  continuous  and 
heavy  distraints,  imder  the  various  laws  made  in  that  behalf. 
This  state  of  things  continued  to  some  extent  into  the  19th 
century.  For  further  information  see  "  The  Penal  Laws  affect- 
ing Early  Friends  in  England  "  (from  which  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary is  taken)  by  Wm.  Chas.  Braithwaite  in  The  First  Publishers 
of  Truth.  On  the  15th  of  March  1672  Cbaries  II.  issued  his 
declaration  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  by  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  he 
released  nearly  500  Quakers  from  prison,  remitted  their  fines  and 
released  such  of  their  estates  as  were  forfeited  by  praemunire. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  although  John  Bunyan  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  Quakers,  his  friends,  on  hearing  of  the  petition 
contemplated  by  them,  requested  them  to  insert  his  name  on  the 
list,  and  in  this  way  he  gained  his  freedom.  The  dissatisfaction 
which  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  aroused  induced  the 
king,  in  the  following  year,  to  withdraw  his  proclamation,  and, 
notwithstanding  appeals  to  him,  the  persecution  continued 
intermittently  throughout  his  reign.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.  the  Quakers  addressed  him  (see  above)  with  seme  hope  on 
account  of  his  known  friendship  for  William  Penn,  and  the  king 
not  long  afterwards  directed  a  slay  of  proceedings  in  all  matters 
pending  in  the  exchequer  against  Quakers  on  the  gronnd  of  non- 
attendance  at  the  national  worship.  In  1687  came  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  after  the  Revolotion  of  1688,  the 
Toleration  Act  1689  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  Quakers 
(along  with  other  Dissenters)  for  non-attendance  at  church. 

1  On  the  whole  sobiect  of  preaching  "  after  the  priest  had  done." 
see  Barclay's  fnner  Life  ef  Ike  ReUgious  SoUtties  of  tke  Common' 
weaUhf  ch.  xii. 
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For  mtiiy  years  after  this  they  were  Hable  to  imprisonment  for 
non-pa3rment  of  tithes,  and,  together  with  other  Dissenters, 
thty  remained  under  various  civil  disabflities,  the  gradual  removal 
of  which  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  England.  In  the  years 
succeeding  the  Toleration  Act  at  least  twelve  of  their  number 
were  prosecuted  (often  more  than  once  in  the  spiritual  and  other 
courts)  for  keeping  school  without  a  bishop's  licence.  It  b 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  growth  of  religious  toleration 
owed  much  to  the  early  Quakers  who,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Baptists  at  the  Brst,  stood  almost  alone  among  Dissenters  in 
holding  their  public  meetings  openly  and  regularly. 

The  Toleration  Act  was  not  the  oiUy  law  of  William  and  Maiy 
which  benefited  Quakers.  The  legislature  has  continually  had 
regard  to  their  refusal  to  take  oaths,  and  not  only  the  said 
act  but  also  another  of  the  same  reign,  and  numerous  others, 
subsequently  passed,  have  req)ected  the  peculiar  scruples  of 
Friends  (see  Davis's  Digest  of  Legislative  Enactmtnts  rdoHng 
l#  Friends,  Bristol,  1820). 

a.  Period  i68q-i8jS- — From  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  zeal  of  the  (Quaker  body  abated.  Although  many 
"  General  "  and  other  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  oi  setting  forth 
Quakerism,  the  notion  that  the  whole  Christian  church 
would  be  absorbed  In  it,  and  that  the  Quakers  were,  in  fact,  the 
church,  gave  place  to  the  conception  that  they  were  "  a  peculiar 
people  "  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  had  been  given  an  tmder- 
standirig  of  the  will  of  God.  The  Quakerism  of  this  period  was 
largely  of  a  traditional  kind;  it  dwelt  with  increasing  emphasis 
00  tlM  peculiarities  of  its  dress  and  language;  it  rested  much 
\tpon  discipline,  which  developed  and  hardened  into  rigorous 
forms;  and  the  correction  or  exclusion  of  its  members  occupied 
more  attention  than  did  the  winning  of  converts. 

Excluded  from  political  and  municipal  life  by  the  laws  which 
required  either  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  joining  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  exclud- 
ing themselves  not  only  from  the  frivolous  pursuits  <^  pleasure, 
but  from  music  and  art  in  general,  attaining  no  high: average 
level  of  literary  culture  (though  producing  some  men  of  eminence 
in  science  and  medicine),  the  (^kers  occupied  themselves 
mainly  with  trade,  the  business  of  their  Society,  and  the  calb  of 
philanthropy.  From  early  times  George  Fox  and  many  others 
had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  education,  and  in  1779  there  was 
founded  at  Ackworlh,  near  Pontefracf,  a  school  for  boys  and 
girb;  this  was  followed  by  the  reconstitution,  In  1808,  of  a 
school  at  Sidcot  in  the  Mendips,  and  in  181 1,  of  one  in  Islington 
Road,  London;  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Croydon,  and, 
later,  to  Saffron  Walden.  Others  have  since  been  established 
at  York  and  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  None  of 
them  are  now  reserved  exclusively  for  the  children  of  Friends. 

During  this  period  Quakerism  was  sketched  from  the  outside 
by  two  very  different  men.  Voltaire  (Didionnaire  PhUosophique, 
"  Quaker,"  "  Toleration  ")  described  the  body,  which  attracted 
his  curiosity,  hb  qmipathy  and  hb  sneers,  with  all  hb  brilliance. 
Thomas  Clarkson  (Portraiture  of  Quakerism)  has  given  an 
daborate  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  (Quakers  as  he  knew 
them  when  he  travelled  amongst  them  from  house  to  house  on  hb 
crusade  against  the  slave  trade. 

3.  From  i8jS' — During  the  18th  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inward  Light  acquired  such  exclusive  prominence  as  to  bring 
about  a  tendency  to  dbparage,  or,  at  least,  to  ne^ect,  the  written 
w(»>d  (the  Scriptures)  as  being  *'  outward  "  and  non-essential. 
In  the  eariy  part  of  the  X9th  century  an  American  Friend,  Elias 
Hicks,  pressed  thb  doctrine  to  its  furthest  limits,  and,  in  doing  so, 
he  laid  stress  on  "  Christ  within  "  in  such  a  way  as  practically 
to  take  Kttle  account  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  "  outward," 
i>.  the  historic  Christ,  The  result  was  a  separation  of  the  Society 
in  America  into  two  divisions  which  persbt  to  the  present  day 
(sec  below,  "  Quakerism  in  America  ").  Thb  led  to  a  counter 
movement  in  En^and,  known  as  the  Beacon  Controversy, 
irom  the  name  of  a  warning  publication  issued  by  Isaac  Crcwdson 
of  Manchester  in  1835,  advocating  views  of  a  pronounced  "  evan- 
"  type.    Much  controversy  ensued,  and  a  certain  number 


of  Friends  (Beaconites  as  they  are  sometimes  eaDed)  departed 
from  the  parent  stoak.  They  left  behind  them,  however,  many 
influential  members,  who  may  be  described  as  a  middle  party, 
and  who  strove  to  give  a  more  "  evangehcal "  tone  to  Quaker 
doctrine.  Joseph  John  Gumey  of  Norwich,  a  brother  of  Elisa- 
beth Fry,  by  means  of  hb  hi^  social  position  and  hb  various 
writings  (some  published  befove  1835),  ^r^  the  most  prominent 
actor  in  thb  movement.  Those  who  quitted  the  Society  main- 
tained, for  some  little  time,  a  sepamte  organization  of  their 
own,  but  sooner  or  later  most  of  them  Joined  the  Evangelkal 
Church  or  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Other  causes  have  been  at  work  modifying  the  Quaker  sodety. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Quakers  to  Parlia- 
ment in  consequence  of  their  being  allowed  to  afl&rm  instead  of 
taking  the  oath  (1832,  when  Joseph  Pease  was  elected  for  South 
Durham),  the  eitabUshment  of  the  University  of  London,  and, 
more  recently,  the  opening  of  the  umversitles  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  Nonconformists,  have  all  had  their  effect  upon  the 
body.  It  has  abandoned  its  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language, 
as  wdl  as  its  hostility  to  mwic  and  art.  and  it  has  cultivated  a 
wider  taste  in  literature.  In  fact,  the  number  of  men,  either 
(fakers  or  of  Quaker  origin  and  proclivities,  who  occupy 
positions  of  influence  in  Englbh  life  b  large  in  proportion  to 
the  small  body  with  which  they  are  connected.  During  the  19th 
century  the  interests  of  Friends  became  widened  and  tb^  are 
no  longer  a  dose  community. 

Doctrine. — It  b  not  easy  to  state  with  certainty  the  doctrines 
of  a  body  which  (in  En^^nd  at  least)  has  never  demanded  sub- 
scription to  any  creed,  and  whose  views  have  undoubtedly 
undergone  more  or  less  definite  changes.  There  b  not  now  the 
sharp  dbtinction  which  formerly  existed  between  Friends  and 
other  non-sacerdotal  evangdical  bodies;  these  have,  In  theory 
at  least,  largely  accepted  the  spiritual  message  of  Quakerism. 
By  their  special  insbtence  on  the  fact  of  immediate  communion 
between  God  and  man,  Friends  have  been  led  into  those  views 
and  practices  which  still  mark  them  off  from  their  fellow- 
Christians. 

Nearly  all  thdr  dbtinctive  views  (e.g.  their  refu^  to  take 
oaths,  their  testimony  against  war,  their  dbuse  of  a  professional 
minbtry,  and  their  recognition  <^  women's  minbtry)  were  being 
put  forward  in  England,  by  various  individuab  or  sects,  in  the 
strife  which  raged  during  the  intense  rdigious  exdtement  of  the 
nu'ddle  of  the  17th  century.  Nevertheless,  before  the  rise  of  the 
(Quakers,  these  views  were  nowhere  found  in  conjunction  as  held 
by  any  one  set  of  people;  still  less  were  they  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  any  one  central  belief  or  prindple.  It  is  rather  In 
their  emphasb  on  thb  thought  of  Divine  communion,  In  their 
insbtence  on  its  reasonable  consequences  (as  it  seems  to  them), 
that  Friends  constitute  a  separate  community.  The  appoint- 
ment of  one  man  to  preach,  to  the  exdusion  oi  others,  whether 
he  feels  a  divine  call  so  to  do  or  not,  b  regarded  as  a  Kmitation 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  an  undue  concentration  of  that 
responsibility  which  ought  to  be  shared  by  a  wider  drde.  For 
the  same  reason  they  refuse  to  occupy  the  time  of  worship  with 
an  arranged  programme  of  vocal  service;  they  meet  in  silence, 
desiring  that  the  service  oi  the  meeting  shall  depend  -^^^ 
on  spiritual  guidance.  Thus  it  b  left  to  any  man  or  ,^onS^ 
woman  to  offer  vocal  prayer,  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  utter  such  exhortation  or  teaching  as  may  seem  to  be 
called  for.  Of  late  years,  in  certain  of  their  meetings  on  Sunday 
evening,  it  has  become  customary  for  part  of  the  time  to  be 
occupied  with  set  addresses  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  or  of  conveying  the  Quaker  message 
to  others  who  may  be  present,  all  thdr  meetings  for  worship 
being  freely  open  to  the  public.  In  a  few  meetings  hymns  are 
occasionally  sung,  very  rarely  as  part  of  any  arrangement, 
but  almost  always  upon  the  request  of  some  individual  for  a 
particular  hymn  appropriate  to  the  need  of  the  congregation. 
The  periods  of  silence  are  regarded  as  limes  of  worship  equally 
with  those  occupied  with  vocal  service,  inasmuch  as  Friends 
hold  that  robustness  of  spiritual  life  b  best  promoted  by  earnest 
striving  on  the  part  of  eacfe  oat  to  know  the  wil  of  God  ior 
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btiBself,  and  to  be  drawn  ialo  Chrittian  fellowihip  ?rith  the 
otlier  worshippers.  The  poinls  on  which  special  stress  is  htid 
are: — (i)  the  share  of  responsibility  resting  on  e&ch  individual, 
whether  called  to  vocal  service  or  not,  for  the  right  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  Meeting,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  congrega- 
tion; (a)  the  privilege  which  mty  be  enjoyed  by  each  worshi[^r 
of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  without  relying  on  spoken  words, 
however  helpful,  or  on  other  outward  matters;  (3)  freedom 
for  each  individual  (whether  a  Friend  or  not)  to  speik^  for  the 
help  of  others,  such  message  as  he  or  she  may  feel  called  to  utter; 
(4)  a  fresh  sense  of  a  divine  call  to  deliver  the  message  on  that 
particular  occasion,  whether  previous  thought  has  been  given 
to  it  or  not.  The  idea  which  ought  to  underlie  a  Friends'  meeting 
is  thus  set  forth  by  Robert  Barclay:  "  When  I  came  into  the 
silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret  power  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart,  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I 
found  the  evU  weakening  in  me  and  the  good  raised  iq> "  {Apology, 
xi.  7).  In  many  places  Friends  have  fdt  the  need  of  bringing 
spiritual  help  to  those  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  somewhat 
severe  discipline  of  their  ordinary  manner  of  worship.  To  meet 
this  need  they  hold  (chiefly  on  Sunday  evenings)  meetings  which 
are  not  prof^sedly  "  Friends'  meetings  for  woi^p,"  but  which 
are  services  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  other  religious 
bodies,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  portion  of  time  set  apart  for  silent 
worship,  and  freedom  for  any  one  of  the  congregation  to  utter 
words  of  exhortation  or  prayer. 

From  the  beginning  Friends  have  not  [xactised  the  outward 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  even  in  a  non- 
sacerdotal  spirit.  They  attach,  however,  supreme  value  to  the 
realities  of  which  the  observances  are  reminders  or  types— on  the 
Baptism  which  is  more  than  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
and  on  the  vital  union  with  Christ  which  is  behind  any  outward 
ceremony.  Their  testimony  is  not  primarily  against  these 
outward  observances;  their  disuse  of  them  is  due  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  substituting  the  shadow  for  the  reality.  They 
bdieve  that  an  experience  of  more  than  250  years  gives  ample 
warrant  for  the  belief  that  Christ  did  not  command  them  as  a 
perpetual  outward  ordinance;  on  the  contrary,  they  hold  that 
it  was  alien  to  His  method  to  lay  down  minute,  outward  rules 
for  all  dme,  but  that  He  enunciated  principles  wliich  His  Church 
should,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  apply  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  day.  Their  contention  that  every  event  of 
life  may  be  turned  into  a  sacrament,  a  means  of  grace,  is  sunomed 
up  in  the  words  of  Stephen  Grellet:  "I  very  much  doubt 
idiether,  since  the  Lord  by  His  grace  brought  me  into  the  faith 
of  His  dear  Son,  I  have  ever  broken  bread  or  drunk  wine,  even 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  without  the  remembrance  of,  and 
some  devout  feeling  regarding,  the  broken  body  and  the  blood- 
shedding  of  my  dear  Lord  and  Saviour." 

When  the  ministry  of  any  man  or  woman  has  been  found  to 
be  helpful  to  the  congregation,  the  Monthly  Meeting  (see  below) 
muihun.  ^'^y*  ^^®'  8(^cmn  consideration,  record  the  fact  that 
it  believes  the  individual  to  have  a  divine  call  to  the 
ministry,  and  that  it  encourages  him  or  her  to  be  faithful  to  the 
gift.  Such  ministers  are  said  to  be  "  acknowledged  "  or  "  re- 
corded ";  they  are  emphatically  nol  ai^xunted  to  preach,  and 
the  fact  of  their  acknowledgment  is  not  regarded  as  conferring 
any  special  status  upon  them.  The  various  Monthly  Meetings 
appoint  Elders,  or  some  body  of  Friends,  to  give  advice  of 
encouragement  or  restraint  as  may  be  needed,  and,  generally, 
to  take  the  ministry  imder  their  care. 

With  regard  to  the  ministry  of  women.  Friends  hold  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  teaching  are 
Womon,  ^"^^  to  one  sex.  On  the  contrary,  they  see  that  a 
manifest  blessing  has  rested  on  women's  preaching, 
and  they  regard  its  almost  universal  prohibition  as  a  relic  of  the 
seclusion  of  women  which  was  customary  in  the  countries  where 
Christianity  took  its  rise.  The  particular  prohibition  of  Paul 
(x  Cor.  xiv.  34, 35>  they  regard  as  due  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  time  and  place. 

Friends  have  always  held  that  war  is  contrary  to  the  precepts 
and  spirit  of  the  (Gospel,  believing  that  it  springs  from  the  lower 


impulses  of  human  natuse,  and  aot  from  the  seed  of  divine  life 
with  its  infinite  capacity  of  response  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Their 
testimony  is  not  based  primarily  on  any  objection  to  y^^ 

the  use  of  force  in  itself,  or  even  on  the  fact  that 
war  involves  suffering  and  loss  of  life;  their  root  objection  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  war  is  both  the  outcome  and  the  cause  of 
ambition,  pride,  greed,  hatred  and  everything  that  is  opposed  to 
the  mind  of  Christ;  and  that  no  end  to  be  attained  can  justify 
the  use  of  such  means.  While  not  unaware  that  with  this,  as 
with  all  moral  questions,  there  may  be  a  certain  borderland  of 
practical  difiiculty,  Friends  endeavour  to  bring  all  things  to  the 
test  of  the  ReaHties  which,  though  not  seen,  are  eternal,  and 
to  hold  up  the  ideal,  set  forth  by  George  Fox,  of  hving  in  the 
virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasion  oj 
war. 

Friends  have  always  held  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  truth- 
speaking  by  means  of  an  oath,  in  coiurts  of  law  and  elsewhere^ 
tends  to  create  a  double  standard  of  truth.  They  find  ^^^^^^ 
Scripture  warrant  for  this  belief  in  Matt.  v.  33-37  and 
James  v.  12.  Their  testimony  in  this  respect  is  the  better  under- 
stood when  we  bear  in  mind  the  large  amount  of  perjury  in  the 
law  courts,  and  profane  swearing  in  general  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  when  the  Society  took  its  rise.  "  People  swear  to 
the.  end  that  they  may  spedc  truth;  Christ  would  have  men 
speak  truth  to  the  end  they  might  not  swear  "  (W.  Fenn,  A 
Trealise  of  Oaths). 

With  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  essentiaUy  difl^er 
from  that  of  other  Christian  bodies.  At  the  same  time  ^^^.^ 
their  avoidance  of  exact  definition  embodied  in  a  rigid 
creed,  t(^ether  with  their  disuse  of  the  outward  ordinances  ol 
Baptism  and  the  Supper,  has  laid  them  open  to  considerable 
misunderstanding.  As  will  have  been  seen,  they  hold  an  exalted 
view  of  the  divinity  and  work  of  Christ  as  the  Word  become 
flesh  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  but  they  have  always  shrunk 
from  rigid  Trinitarian  d^nitions.  They  beUeve  that  the  same 
Spirit  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures  stUl  guides  men  to  a  right 
understanding  of  them.  "You  profess  the  Holy  Scriptures: 
but  what  do  you  witness  and  experience?  What  interest  have 
you  in  them  ?  Can  you  set  to  your  seal  that  they  are  true  by 
the  work  of  the  same  spirit  in  you  that  gave  them  forth  in  the 
holy  ancients?"  (William  Pcnn,  A  Summons  or  Call  to  Ckris- 
tendom).  At  certain  periods  this  doctrine,  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
has  led  to  a  practical  undervaluing  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  late 
times  it  has  enabled  Friends  to  face  fearlessly  the  conclusions 
of  modem  criticism,  and  has  contributed  to  a  largely  increased 
interest  in  Bible  study.  During  the  past  few  years  a  new  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  the  shape  of  lecture  schools,  lasting  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Biblical, 
ecclesiastical  and  sodal  subjects.  In  1903  there  was  establbhed 
at  Woodbrooke,  an  estate  at  Selly  Oak  on  the  outskirts  of 
Birmingham,  a  permanent  settlement  for  men  and  women,  for 
the  study  of  these  questions  on  modem  lines.  The  outward 
beginning  of  this  movement  was  the  Manchester  Conference  of 
1895,  a  turning-point  in  Quaker  history  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Society  includes  various  shades  of 
opinion,  from  that  known  as  ^  evangefical,"  with  a  certain 
hesitation  in  receiving  modem  thought,  to  the  more  "  advanced  " 
position  which  finds  greater  freedom  to  consider  and  adopt  new 
suggestions  of  scientific,  religious  or  other  thinkers.  The 
differences;  however,  are  seldom  pressed,  and  rarely  become  acute. 
Apart  from  points  of  doctrine  which  can  be  more  or  less  definitely 
stated  (not  always  with  unanimity)  Quakerism  is  an  atmosp^e, 
a  manner  of  life,  a  method  of  approaching  questions,  a  habit  and 
attitude  of  mind. 

Quakerism  in  Scotland. — Quakerism  was  preached  In  Scotland 
very  soop  after  its  rise  in  England;  but  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Scotland  there  existed,  independently  of  and  before  this 
preaching,  groups  of  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
national  form  of  worship  and  who  met  together  in  silence  for 
devotion.  They  naturally  fell  Into  this  Society.  In  Aberdeen 
the  Quakers  took  considerable  bold,  and  irere  there  joined  by 
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tome  penons  of  inflncDco  tnd  position,  especwlly  Alexander 
Jaffny,  sometime  provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  Colonel  David 
Barclay  of  Ury  and  his  son  Robert,  the  author  of  tbe  Apology. 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Quakers  in 
Aberdeenshire  by  the  discovery  in  1826  at  Ury  oi  a  MS.  Diary 
ol  Jaffray,  since  published  with  elucidations  (and  ed.,  London, 

1836). 

Irehnd^Tht  father  of  Quakerism  in  Ireland  was  William 
Edmondson;  his  preaching  began  in  165^x654.  The  History  of 
the  Quaktrs  in  Ireland  (from  1653  to  1753),  by  Wight  and  Rutty, 
may  be  consulted.  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  constituted  in  1670, 
is  independent  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  (see  below). 

America. — In  July  1656  two  women  Quakers,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Aon  Austin,  arrived  at  Boston.  Under  the  general  law  against 
heresy  their  books  were  burnt  by  the  hangman,  they  were 
searched  for  signs  of  witchcraft,  they  were  imprisoned  for  five 
weeks  and  then  sent  away.  During  the  same  year  eight  others 
were  sent  back  to  Eni^iul. 

In  1656, 1657  and  1658  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  Quakers  into  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  on  the  first  conviction  one  ear  shoiild  be  cut  off,  on  the 
leoond  the  remaining  ear,  and  that  on  the  third  conviction  the 
tongue  should  be  bored  with  a  hot  iron.  Fines  were  laid  upon 
all  who  entertained  these  pec^le  or  were  present  at  their  meetings. 
Thereupon  the  Quakers,  who  were  perhaps  not  without  the 
obstinacy  kA  which  Marcus  Aurelius  complained  in  the  early 
Christians,  rushed  to  Massachusetts  as  if  invited,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  general  court  of  the  colony  banished  them  on  pain  of 
death,  and  four  of  them,  three  men  and  one  woman, were  banged 
for  refusing  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  or  for  obstinately 
returning  within  it.  That  the  Quakers^  were,  at  times,  irritating 
cannot  be  denied:  some  of  them  appear  to  have  publicly 
mocked  the  institutions  and  the  rulers  of  the  colony  and  to  have 
interrupted  public  worship;  and  a  few  of  their  men  and  women 
acted  with  the  fanaticism  and  disorder  which  frequently  charac- 
terized the  religious  controversies  of  the  time.  The  particulars 
of  the  proceedings  of  Governor  Endecott  and  the  magistrates  of 
New  England  as  given  in  Besse's  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  (see 
below)  are  startling  to  read.  On  the 'Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Quakers  in  England 
stating  the  persecutions  which  their  fellow-members  had  under- 
gone in  New  England.  Even  the  careless  Charies  was  moved 
to  issue  an  order  to  the  colony  which  effectually  stopped  the 
hanging  of  the  Quakers  for  their  religion,  though  it  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  body  in  New  Enfl^and. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Quakers,  persecuted  and  oppressed 
at  home  and  in  New  England,  should  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
unoccupied  parts  of  America,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  founding, 
smidst  their  woods,  some  refuge  from  oppression,  and  some 
Hkeness  of  a  city  of  God  upon  earth.  As  eariy  as  1660  George 
Fox  was  considering  the  question  of  buying  land  from  the 
Indians.  In  1671-1673  hehad  visited  the  American  plantations 
from  Carolina  to  Rhode  Island  and  had  preached  alike  to  Indians 
and  to  settlers;  in  1674  a  portion  of  New  Jersey  iq.v.)  was  sold 
by  Lord  Berkeley  to  John  Fenwicke  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllynge. 
Both  these  nnen  were  Quakers,  and  in  1675  Fenwicke  with  a  large 
company  of  his  co-religionists  crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  up 
Delaware  Bay,  and  landed  at  a  fertile  spot  which  he  called 
Salem.  Byllynge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances, placed  his  interest  in  the  land  in  the  hands  of  Penn  and 
others  as  trustees  for  his  creditors;  they  invited  buyers,  and 
companies  of  Qwdcers  in  Yorkshire  and  London  were  amongst 
the  hurgest  purchasers.  In  167  7-1678  five  vessels  with  eight 
hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  (fakers,  arrived  in  the  colony  (then 
separated  from  the  rest  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  West 
New  Jersey),  and  the  town  of  Burlington  was  establbhed.  In 
1677  the  fundamental  laws  of  West  New  Jersey  were  published, 
and  recognized  in  a  most  absolute  form  the  principles  of  d^o- 
cratic  equality  and  perfect  freedom  of  consdence.  Notwith- 
standing certain  troubles  from  claims  of  the  governor  of  New 
York  and  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  colony  prospered,  and  in  166 1 
the  fiKt  lepdative  assembly  of  the  colony,  consisting  mainly  of 


Quakers,  was  fafeld.  They  agreed  to  imlse  an  annual  sum  of  £900 
for  the  expenses  of  their  commonwealth ;  they  assigned  their  gov- 
ernor a  salary  of  £20;  they  prohibited  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  the  Indians  and  imprisonment  for  debt.  (See  New  Jessey.) 
But  beyond  questkm  the  most  interesting  event  in  connexion 
with  Quakerism  in  America  is  the  foundation  by  William  Penn 
iq.9.)  of  the  cok>ny  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  hoped 
to  cany  into  effect  the  princq>les  of  his  sect — to  found 
and  govern  a  colony  without  armies  or  military 
power,  to  reduce  the  Indians  by  justice  iwd  kindness  to  civilixa- 
tion  and  Christianity,  to  administer  justice  without  oatltt,  and 
to  extend  an  equal  t<^ration  to  tJBL  persom  who  professed  a 
bdief  in  God.  The  history  of  this  is  part  of  the  history  of  America 
and  of  Pennsylvania  iq.9.)  in  particular.    The  chief  point  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  Friends  in  America  during  the  i8di 
century  is  their  effort  to  dear  themselves  of  compHdty  In 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  As  eariy  as  1671  George  Fox  when 
in  Barbados  counselled  kind  treatment  oi  slaves  and  ultimate 
liberation  of  them.     William  Penn  provided  for  the  freedom 
of  slaves  after  fourteen  years'  service.    In  1688  the  German 
Friends  of  Germantown,  Philade^hia,  raised  the  first  official 
protest  uttered  by  any  religious  body  against  slavery.   In  1711 
a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  CouncO  in  Engb^d.   The 
prominent  anti-slavery  workers  were  Ralph  Sandiford,  Benjamin 
Lay,  Anthony  Beneset  and  John  Woolman.^    By  the  end  of 
the  x8th  century  slavery  was  practically  extinct  among  Friends, 
and  the  Sodety  as  a  whole  laboured  for  its  abolition,  which  came 
about  In  1865,  the  poet  Whittier  bdng  one  of  the  chief  writers 
and  workers  in  the  cause.    From  early  times  up  to  the  present 
day  Friends  have  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  the  North  American 
Indians.     The  history  of  the  XQth  century  b  largely  one  of 
division.   Ellas  Hicks  (f.t.),  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  pn^unded 
doctrines  inconsistent   with   the  orthodox  views  concerning 
Christ  and  the  Scriptu^,  and  a  separation  resulted  in  1827- 
1828  (see  above).     His  followers  are  known  as  '*  Hicksites," 
a  name  not  offidally  used  by  themselves,  and  only  assented  to 
for  purposes  of  description  under  some  protest.    They  have 
their  own  organization,  bdng  divided  into  seven  yeariy  meetings 
numbering  about  20,000  members,  but  these  meetings  form  no 
part  of  the  offidal  organization  which  links  London  Yearly 
Meeting  with  other  bodies  of  Friends  on  the  American  continent. 
This  separation  led  to  strong  insistence  on  "  evangelical  "  views 
(in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term)  concerning  Christ^the  Atonement, 
imputed  righteousness,  the  Scriptures,  &c.    This  showed  itself 
in  the  Beaconite  controversy  in  England  (see  above),  and  in  a 
further  division  in  America.    John  Wilbur,  a  minister  of  New 
En^nd,  headed  a  party  of  protest  against  the  new  evangelical* 
ism,  laying  extreme  stress  on  the  "  Inward  Light ";  the  result 
was  a  further  separation  of   "Wilburiles"   or  "the  smaller 
body,"  who,  like  the  "  Hicksites,"  have  a  separate  independent 
organization  of  their  own.  In  1907  they  were  divided  into  seven 
yearly    meetings    (together   with   some   smaller   independent 
bodies,  the  result  of  extreme  emphasis  laid  on  individualism), 
with  a  membership  of  about  5000.     Broadly  speaking,  the 
"  smaller  body"  b  characterized  by  a  rigid  aidherence  to  old 
forms  of  dress  and  ^>eech,  to  a  disapproval  of  music  and  art, 
and  to  an  insistence  on  the  "  Inward  Light "  which,  at  times, 
leaves  but  little  room  for  the  Scriptiures  or  the  historic  Christ, 
although  with  no  definite  or  intended  repudiation  of  them. 
In  1908  the  number  of  "  orthodox  "  yearly  meetings  hi  America, 
induding  one  in  Canada,  was  fifteen,  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  100,000.   They  have,  for  the  most  part,  ad(^ted,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  "  pastoral  system,"  i.e.  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  man  or  woman  in  each  congregation  to  **  conduct  ** 
the  meeting  for  worship  and  to  carry  on  pastoral  work.  In  most 
cases  the  pastor  receives  a  salary.  A  few  of  thim  demand  from 
their  ministers  definite  subscription  to  a  specific  body  of  doctrine, 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  '*  evangelical "  type.   In  the  matters  of 

^Woohnan's  Journal  and  Works  are  remarkable.  He  had  a 
vision  of  a  political  economy  based  not  on  selfish  aeia  but  on  feve, 
not  on  desire  but  on  tdf -deniaU 
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he  outmrd  ardlDutcet  (tlua  point  {■ 
lubjectiaumc  slight  nception.pnndpaay  in  Ohio),  and  women'i 
DiiDi&lry,  Ihey  do  cot  dilcr  from  Eogliih  Friends.  Ths  yTWrir 
neciings  ol  Baltimon  and  ndiidclphU  have  not  adopted  the 
pajLoraL  tyscemi  {he  Latter  contains  a  very  strong  conurvative 
elemenl,  and,  contraiy  to  tbs  practice  o(  London  and  the  other 

d('"  the  snuUei  body  "  (kc  above)  as  meeting!  ol  tbe  Society 
of  Friendl.  In  1901  tbe  "  orihodoi "  yeirly  meetings  in  the 
United  Slates  ostabiiitaed  *  "  Five  Years'  MelUiig,"  a  npieunt  a- 
live  body  meeling  once  every  five  years  to  con^der  mailers 
aHeclins  the  welfare  ol  all,  and  to  fuithei  such  philanthropic 
and  reiigioua  worL  as  may  be  undertaken  in  common,  e^g. 
matters  concerning  foreign  missione,  temperance  and  peace,  and 
the  neliaie  of  ncgroesand  Indians.  Two  yearly  meetings  lemlin 
Dulsiile  the  organiigUon.  that  of  Ohio  on  ulira-evangeLcal 
grounds,  while  that  ol  Philadelphia  has  not  taken  the  mailer  into 
"       '    joincdatthefirat.widhavinjwilhdrawn, 


(iBso-iSmI;  Allan  C.  a 
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n,  Ilislcn  cf  llu  SociH-i  of  FHiadi  In  Ami 
C.  and  Kichard  H.  Thomai,  Tit  RitlBr. 


^■ple^  Hillary  of 
•):  R.  P.  Hallowell, 


Quakir  CowmiKB/  M  PtHMiyiiaHia  (1898,  JSw);  R.  P.  H 
flu  Qmirr  Itmuim  ef  iianwlaaatt  (1M7].  sod  Tim 
Ouoin-i  (1887). 

0'(aniuilicin  and  Disciplini. — The  duly  of  watching  over  one 
analher  for  good  was  iniiited  on  by  the  early  Friend^  and  hat 
been  embodied  in  a  system  of  discipline.  Its  objects  embrace 
(a)  admonition  to  thoee  who  fait  in  tbe  payment  oi  theii  just 
debts,  or  oiherwue  oalk  contrary  la  the  itandard  of  Quaker 
eihio,  aad  tbe  eiclution  of  obitinale  or  gross  oflcndcn  from 
the  body,  and,  as  incident  to  this,  the  bearing  of  appeals  from 
individuals  or  meetings  considering  themselves  aggrieved^ 
W  the  care  ««■       ■  


of  II 


Society  has  eslablishc 
outward  things,"  either  by  Ibi 


t  child 


ferenl  parts  of  the 
diBcrences  about 

ibmission  01  the  dispute  to  arbitmlian,  and  the  restraint  of  al' 
[oceedings  at  Uw  between  members  etcept  by  leave;  (if)  Ibi 
recording  "  of  ministers  [stt  above);  (?)  the  cognisance  of  al 
cceding  nuniagc  according  to  Quaker  foms;  (/)  tbi 

lers;  W  the  1^1 


moving  froi 
;  of  the  properly  b 
'  business  further  con 
jrciding  Ibe  Quiker 


y  from  tbeir 
tceting  to  another; 


jid  m  ti 


irily  confined  to 


....  ,,.^_..,  ... J  of  Ihe  QLaker  chuich  Is  eMenlialty 

-.J.—,      together  with  thoee  who  have  been  adnililed  00  tlieir 
y™*      requesr,  it  entitled  to  take  Burt  m  Ibe  bonneu  aMtniL™. 
"J^       of  any  m«tin|  of  whkh  he  oc  ibe  It  ■  member.    The 

which  ncali  10  Ihe mlndthe  Pmb^erian  nodel.  Tbe "  Prenntive 
Ueclinff  "  untally  cofwui  of  a  smgle  congrecalioD;  wl  in  order 

comes  ihe"  Monthly  Meeting"  theexiulive  f  -■ " "— 

in(  Kveial  Prepumive  Ueciuigi  called  togcll 

Mwii^"™'^ '"  ™°*  "^-i™"'"'!^-' 

•■  Yew^  Meet 

Ireland).  AfterKvcmyeanyof- 

in  diBerat  placet  at  ininlar  int 

oniniemipted  terks  met  in  tfi6a.  num  mni  u*n;  ulu^i  i^p^  «  - 
held  in  Londan,  In  loosltmct  InLmli.  aodln  1908111  Biimnigha 
lis  ogkial  title  i>  "  London  Ymily  Mcelinj."  It  !■  the  lejiilati 
body  of  Friendi  in  Great  1 

and  aame  of  lit  lidinf^  k,,  ..u,,.^.......^  .^  .-.^  . 

reporxa  on  relialoin,  phiUurhtopic,  educational  and  h 
which  It  cai^edon.  It>  tnuion)  occupy  a  week  in  May  of 
RepnteDlativet  ace  tent  from  each  irtcrior  to  lacli  aiipeni: 
but  Ibey  have  no  precedence  over  ethen,  and  an  Fr 
attend  liny  meeting  and  take  pan  in  aay  of  which  they  an 
Fonneriy  the  lyttem  wat  donUe.  tbe  iiw«  a*!  wonm  ineeting 
Hptrataly  for  their  own  oppainttd  burinm  Of  late  yurs  the 
mcetingi  have  been,  for  tbe  o<o>t  part,  bdd  ioiUly,  with  tqiwl ' 
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FRIES,  E.  M.- 

■  BcmbcnUpofabnt  113,78!):  aad  401  lor  nsMn  with  a  laemba- ' 
•hip  of  atnut  i;,aoo.  Tbc  movtnicai,  which  i>  no  kuiger  cidud  vdy 
DBdB  the  control  of  Fiienda.  ii  rapidly  bnoming  out  o(  the  chief 
BCUM  vt  brinciAC  about  d  ftligkw  felHwvhip  among  a  clau  which 
th*  oti^BUBd  ctamdica  bava  tannly  lailad  la  nach.  The  (Act  o( 
tha  work  upoD  tiM  Society  itadi  may  ba  •umnarind  thui:  hox 
addition  to  mcmtKTBfaip,  tha  creation  of  a  H^xn  of  iiKfuincu  for 
tha  younger  and  more  active  mcoilien ;  a  general  atirring  of  ioteical 

A  itniig  imareat  la  Sunday  achooli  for  chiMien  pneedad  the 
U..I.  <^l.«l  mnuH»flt.    Tha  tailiett  acboob  which  in  Kill 
Brifelol,  for  boya  in  iSioand  for  ^rliin  the 
I  "-i>'~d  eBDrl)  were  nude  earlier  than  Ihii; 
■chool  at  Lotberadale  near  Skipton 
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folknriag  year.    Several  iulaled  eBon: 

1.  : a_  .v..  .r .  "Jiool  _. 

„ ... , -.  tba  youth  of  both  • 

their  indructlDn  in  uaefiil  ieunidg";  and  another  at  Nottiflghan, 
Even  eutier  uill  wert  the  Sunday  a!nd  day  achoola  in  Roiaendile, 
> •■•—  ■•—'—  I ,    A%  the  •-■'  -f  ' —  •' ■- 


a  tha  chiluen  of  Frioide. 


lendi'  FInl.Day  Schc 
n  and  19,11$  acholari. 


loot  Asodatioii 


IJi<  aeholan,  very  few  of  whoi 
aC>dDd«l  in  (heae  figure!  ai 


Tin  Primis'  FdbmMp 


Frindt'  Wimai.  Tin  rrinHj  Utuain. 
FufBI.  TU  Frirrdt'  QtmrUrly  Extmimar, 
Hillarial  Sadt^.    OfBcillly  IhuhI:  ITu  B 

■ectioiii  on  Adah  Schooli  and  an  Qutkeriun  in  Ainenn.  STDaand 
and  lidiod,  and  elaewhcreln  thbaiticle;  abo  Fox,  CicisGa. 

(A.  N.  B.) 

nUES,   XUU   MIOIIU)    (17M-181S),    SncdlEh    biduillt, 

ias  bom  at  Feouja,  Smliand,  on  the  15th  of  August  ijm- 

From  hii  father,  the  paitai  cA  tba  church  at  FemajO,  he  early 

acquired  an  extenaive  hncrwledge  of  flowering  planla.    In  iBri 


itcred  th 


tHlyof 


1 1S14  he  1 


docent  of  botany  and  in  lin  profeasor.  In  i8m  he  became 
pcofeuor  of  piactkal  economy  at  Upaala,  nad  in  1S44  and  1848 
be  itpiBCntcd  Ihe  unlvenity  of  (hat  dty  in  the  Ri^ag.  On 
the  death  of  GBrui  Wahlenberg  (1780-iSji)  be  wu  ippoinled 
ptofnsor  of  botany  at  Uptala,  wbeie  be  died  on  tbe  Sib  of 
Februaty  1878.  Ftica  wu  admitted  1  membei  of  Ibe  Swedith 
"■'-'-'"  .-.---  ■^  -  -' -heUoya] 
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FRIES.  JOHH  (c.  17G4-1S15),  American  [nnirgent  Wader,  wu 
bom  la  Pennsylvania  ol  "  Dutch  "  (Gf  rnun)  desant  about 
i;64.  As  an  itinerant  Buctionnc  be  became  well  acquainied 
with  tbe  Germant  in  the  S.E.  pan  ol  Pennsylvania.  In  July 
1793,  during  the  tioubJcA  between  the  United  SlaleflaadFrtnu, 
Congress  levied  a  direct  tar  (on  dvellin£-hotiseB.  Untls  and 
slaves)  of  ti.ooo.oco,  of  which  Feiuisylvania  wu  railed  upon  to 
conttibuie  1237,000.  There  were  very  lew  slaves  in  the  state, 
and  the  tai  was  accordingly  assesed  upon  dwelling-bouses  and 
land,  the  value  of  the  houses  being  determined  by  the  number 
and  sin  of  the  ifiodows.  The  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  pro- 
oedlDgs  »iou«d  strong  opposition  among  the  Ceimans,  and 
many  of  them  refused  to  pay.  Fries,  assuming  leadeiship, 
organiied  an  armed  band  of  about  sixty  men,  who  marched 
about  the  country  intimidating  tbe  asarsson  and  encouraging 
the  people  to  re^t.  At  last  the  govenwt  called  out  the 
militia  (March  1799)  and  the  teaden  were  arrested.  Fries  and 
Iwo  others  were  twice  tried  for  treason  (the  second  time  beforr 
Samuel  Chase)  and  were  lenteDced  to  be  banged,  but  they  were 
pardoned  by  President  Adams  [n  April  iftoo,  tnd  a  genets! 
amnesty  was  issued  on  itti  May.  The  aOair  is  variously  known 
as  the  ''Fries Rebellion,"  the  ''Hot- Water  RebeUlon "-because 
bat  water  was  used  to  drive  assesaois  from  bouso — .  and  the 
"Home  Tai  Rebellion."     Fries  died  in  Philadelphia  hi  181c. 

See  T.  Camenter,  TtK  Triali  if  Join  FrUl .  .  .  Takn  js  5*81+ 
hiMj  (Philadelphia.  Ttoo) :  the  ■«>»]  vDlume  of  McMaSer's  AiiUry 
if  a.  VKil^SbM,  (Mew  Vork,  iSejJiudW,  W.  H.  Davia,  7-^ 
Fritl  Stbtaian  (Doylcttown,  Pa.,  1899). 

FBIESUKD,  OT  VmSLAND,  a  province  ol  Holland,  bounded 
S.W.,  W.  aod  N.  by  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  North  Sea,  E.  by 
Ciooingen  and  Drente,  and  S.E.  by  Overysel.  I(  aln  bctudes 
the  islands  of  Ameland  and  Scbiermannikaos  (see  Fbi&lan 
Ulahds).  Area,  ij8i  sq,  m.;  pop.  (r90o)  14<>,><1-  The  soil 
oi  Friesland  laUs  tiaturally  into  thru  diviiiona  consisting  of 
lea-day  io  the  uonh  and  north-west,  of  low-fen  between  the 


»f  high-fe: 


n  these 


or  the  prindpal  industries  at  the  provir 
— catlle-rearinc  and  cheese-  and  bulter-nuUng.     Horat4>i«eding 
has  abo  btni  praniacd  lor  cenlnites,  and  the  breed  of  Uuk 


Frisian  horse  is  weO  known.  On  tbe  day  lands  tgrienltoR  Is 
also  extensively  practised-  In  the  higfa-fen  district  peat-diapng 
is  the  chief  occupation.  The  eSect  of  this  industry,  however, 
is  Id  lay  bare  a  subsiMl  of  diluvial  sand  which  oSers  httle  induce- 
ment for  subsequent  cultivation.  l>espite  tbe  general  productive- 
ness of  the  sou,  however,  tbe  social  condilioo  ol  Friesland  bas 
remained  in  a  backward  slate  and  poverty  is  rif  tin  many  districta. 
Tbeowneishipof  properly  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  atuentee 
laJidlards.  tbe  peasantry  Eiave  little  interest  in  the  land,  tbe 
profits  from  which  go  to  enrich  other  provincs.  Moreover, 
the  nature  of  the  fertility  of  the  mCadow-lands  is  audi  as  to 
require  little  manual  labour,  and  oilier  ioduslrial  means  of 
sabaislatcK  have  tiardly  yet  come  into  "'■^*"'*  This  slate  of 
aflaira  has  given  rise  to  a  sodal-demoCTBtic  outcry  on  account 
of  which  Friesland  Is  sometLmea  regarded  as  the  "  Ireland  ol 
Holland."  Tbe  water  system  of  Ihe  pmvioce  comprises  a  few 
small  rivers  (now  Lirsely  canalized)  in  the  high  Unds  in  the  east, 
and  the  vast  network  of  canals,  waterways  and  lakes  ol  tbe  whole 
north  and  wesu  The  principal  lakes  are  Tjeuke  Meer,  Sloter 
Meer,  De  T7ucssen  and  Snecker  Meer.  The  tides  being  hiwest 
on  the  north  coaal  of  tbe  province,  the  scheme  of  the  Watentaat, 
the  government  depurtment  (dating  Irom  r879),  prorldca  tor 
the  latgat  Tcmova!  of  superfluous  surface  water  into  tbe  Lan- 
wersue.  But  owing  to  the  long  distance  wluch  Ibe  water  tmst 
travel  from  certain  parts  of  the  provincT,  and  the  continual 
recession  of  the  Lauweniet,  the  drainage  problem  is  a  pccnliariy 
difficult  one,  and  floods  are  sometimes  inevitable. 

The  pr^iulaiian  of  tbe  province  is  evenly  distributed  in  sinaD 
villages.  The  principal  market  centres  are  Lceuwaiden,  Ibe 
chief  towns,  Sneek,  Bolsward.  Frtuieket  (n.a.),  Dokkum  (4053) 
and  Hecieoveen  (5011).  With  the  eireplion  of  Fnnekei  and 
Heerenveen  ail  Ihese  towns  originally  arose  on  tbe  inlet  of  the 
Middle  Sea.  The  seaport  towns  an  more  or  less  decayedi 
they  include  Stavomn  (g»),  Hiadeknpen  (lojo),  Woriunn. 
(34'8),  Harlingen  (q.s.)  and  Makkum  (145A)- 

For  history  ««  Fksiabs. 

FBIXZE.  r.  (Through  the  Fr.  friii,  and  Ital.  fntlt,  from 
the  Lat.  Fkrygivm.  sc.  0^u,-Phrygian  t>T  embroitlered  to4l), 
a  term  given  id  ardiitecture  to  the  central  division  of  tbe  en- 
tablaiure  of  an  order  (see  Oideb),  but  also  applied  to  any  oblong 
horizontal  feature.  Introduced  for  decorative  purposes  and 
enriched  with  carving.  The  Doric  frieze  had  a  strucuual  origin 
as  the  triglyphs  suggest  vertical  support.  Tbe  Ionic  frieie  was 
purely  decorative  and  probably  did  nol  eilsl  in  tbe  eattiest 
eiimples,  if  we  may  judge  by  ihe  copies  found  in  the  Lycian 
tombs  carved  in  the  rock.  Tlicrc  is  no  fricie  in  tbe  Caryatlde. 
portico  of  the  Erechtbeunt.  but  in  Ihe  Ionic  temples  its  introduc- 

being  tequired  in  the  entabhilure  to  carry  Ihe  beams  supporting 
the  lacunarla  over  the  peristyle.  In  the  kieie  of  the  FIrechtheum 
Ihe  figures  (about  1  ft.  high)  were  carved  in  while  marble  and 
affixed  by  damps  10  a  background  ol  black  Eleusiniaa  marble. 
The  frieie  of  the  Cboraglc  monument  ol  Lysitntes  (10  in. high) 
.was  carved  wilb  figures  representing  tbe  story  of  Dionysus  and 
the  pirates.  The  most  remarkable  frieze  ever  sculptured  was 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  □[  Ibe  cella  of  tbe  Panbenon 
represenling  the  pioresaion  of  the  celebrants  o(  the  Panathenaic 
FcstlvaL  It  was  40  in.  in  height  and  51;  ft.  hmg,  being  carried 
round  the  wbole  building  under  the  peristyle.    Nearly  the  whole 

is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  mudi  aa  remains  la  eiiber  in 
Athens  or  in  other  nuscums.  In  tame  of  tbe  Roman  tcmpdes, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  lempla 
of  the  Sun,  tbe  Iiieie  is  elabotsUly  carved  and  in  later  work  is 
made  convex,  to  which  the  lerm  "  pulvinated  "  is  givoL 

I.  (Probably  connected  wilb  "  frias,"  to  curt;  Ibere  ia  Do 
historical  reason  to  connect  tbe  word  with  Friesland),  a  thick, 
rough  woollen  cloth,  of  very  lasting  quality,  aod  with  s  heavy 
nap,  formlngsmalt  tulisaicuris.    IlisUigdym 

FRISATB  (Ti./rltau,  Spu.  and  Fan.. 
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ftthnaita^  and  the  use  of  the  Fr.  biiiment^  for  »  vessel  as  well  as  a 
buflding  is  compared;  another  suggestion  derives  the  word  from 
the  Gr.  A^^oierof,  unfenced  or  unguarded),  orighudly  a  small 
swift,  undecked  vessel,  propelled  by  oars  orsails,  in  use  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  word  is  thus  used  of  the  hirge  open  boaU, 
without  guns,  us6d  for  war  puiposes  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East  Indies  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  French 
first  applied  the  term  to  a  particular  type  of  ships  of  war  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  (17  56-1763)  marlced  the  definite  adoption  of  the  "  frigate  " 
as  a  standard  class  of  vessel,  coming  next  to  ships  of  the  line, 
and  used  for  cndsing  and  scouting  purposes.  They  were  three- 
masted,  fully  rigged,  fast  vessels,  with  the  main  annament 
carried  on  a  single  dedc,  and  additional  guns  on  the  po<^  and 
forecastle.  The  number  of  guns  varied  fnmi  24  to  50,  but 
between  30  and  40  guns  was  the  usual  amount  carried.  ''Frigate" 
continued  to  be  used  as  the  name  for  this  type  of  ship,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  and  of  ironclad  vessels,  but  the 
dass  is  now  represented  by  that  known  as  **  cruiser." 

FRIO AUS- BIRD,  the  name  commonly  given  by  English 
sailors,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  its  habit  of 
cruising  about  near  other  qx^des  and  of  daringly  pursuing  them, 
to  a  hrge  sea-bird' — the  Pregata  aquUa  of  most  ornithologists — 
the  FregaUe  of  French  and  the  Rabifunraido  of  Spanish  mariners. 
It  was  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Pekcanus,  and  its 
assignment  to  the  family  Pekcanidat  had  hardly  ever  been 
doubted  till  Professor  St  George  Mivart  declared  {Tram.  Zool. 
Sec.  X.  p.  364)  that,  as  regards  the  postcranial  part  of  its  axial 
skeleton,  he-  could  not  detect  sufficiently  good  characters  to 
unite  it  with  that  family  in  the  group  named  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Brandt  Stegaatcpodes.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  disputing 
this  decision  so  far  as  sqMwating  the  genus  Pregata  from  the 
Pdecanidae  goes,  but  systematists  will  probably  pause  before 
they  proceed  to  abolish  the  Sleganopodcs,  and  the  result  will 
most  likely  be  that  the  frigate-birds  will  be  considered  to  form 
a  distinct  family  (Pregaiidae)  in  that  group.  In  one  very  remark- 
able way  the  osteology  of  Pregata  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
birds  known.  The  furcula  coalesces  firmly  at  its  symphysis 
with  the  carina  of  the  sternum,  and  also  with  the  coracoids  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  each  of  its  rami,  the  anterior  end  of  each 
coracoid  coalescing  also  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  scapula. 
Hius  the  only  articulations  in  the  whole  sternal  apparatus  arc 
where  the  coracoids  meet  the  sternum,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  bony  framework  which  would  be  perfectly  rigid  did  not  the 
flexibflity  of  the  ranu  of  the  furcula  permit  a  limited  amount  of 
motion.  That  this  mechanism  is  closely  related  to  the  faculty 
which  the  bird  possesses  of  soaring  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
air  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  wings  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Two  species  of  Pregata  are  considered  to  exist,  though  they 
differ  in  little  but  size  and  geographical  distribution. .  The  larger, 
P.  aquila,  has  a  wide  range  all  round  the  world  within  the  tropics 
and  at  times  passes  their  limits.  The  smaller,  P.  minor,  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  eastern  seas,  from  Madagascar  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  southward  to  Australia,  being  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Torres  Strait, — the  other  species,  however,  being  found 
there  as  well.  Having  a  spread  of  wing  equal  to  a  swan's  and 
a  very  small  body,  the  buoyancy  of  these  birds  is  very  great. 
It  is  a  beautifid  sight  to  watch  one  or  more  of  them  floating 
overhead  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  long  forked  tail  alternately 
<^ening  and  shutting  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  head,  which 
is  of  course  kept  to  windward,  inclined  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  wings  are  to  all  appearance  fixedly  extended,  though  the 
breeze  may  be  constantly  varying  in  strength  and  direction. 
Equally  fine  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  these  birds  when  engaged 
in  fishing,  or,  as  seems  more  often  to  happen,  in  robbing  other 
birds,  especially  boobies,  as  they  are  fishing.  Then  the  speed 
of  their  flight  is  indeed  seen  to  advantage,  as  well  as  the  marvel- 

•  «"  Man-of-war-bird  "  is  also  somerimcs  applied  to  it,  and  is 
perhaps  the  older  name;  but  k  is  less  distinctive,  some  of  the  larger 
Albatrosses  being  so  called,  and,  in  books  at  least,  has  generally 
passed  out  of  use.  . 


leus  suddenness  with  whiok  they  can  change  their  rapid  course 
as  their  victim  tries  to  csci^ie  from  their  attack.  Bdfore  gales 
frigate^bhrds  are  said  often  to  fly  low,  and  their  appearance 
near  or  over  land,  except  at  their  bree<Ung«time,  is  supposed  to 
portend  a  hurricane.*  Generally  sees  singly  or  in  pairs,  except 
when  the  prospect  of  prey  indoccs  them  to  congregate,  th^r 
breed  in  large  companies,  and  O.  Salvia  has  gn^cally  described 
(Ibis,  1864,  p.  375)  one  of  their  settlements  off  the  coast  of 
British  Honduras,  which  he  visited  in  May  2862.  Here  they 
chose  the  highest  mangrove-trees*  on  which  to  build  their  fraU 
nests,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  leeward  side.  The  single  egg 
laid  in  each  nest  has  a  white  and  chalky  shell  very  like  that  of  a 
cormorant's.  The  nestlings  are  dotbed  in  pure,  white  down, 
and  so  thickly  as  to  resemble  puff-balU.  When  fledged,  the 
beak,  head,  neck  and  belly  are  white,  the  legs  and  feet  bluish- 
white,  but  the  body  is  dark  above.  The  adult  fenftles  retain  the 
white  beneath,  bnt  the  adult  males  lose  it,  and  in  both  sexes  at 
maturity  the  upper  plumage  is  of  a  very  dark  diocolate  brown, 
nearly  Mack,  with  a  bri^t  metallic  gloss,  while  the  feet  in  the 
f emafes  are  pink,  and  black  in  the  nuJcs — the  last  also  acquking 
a  bright  scarlet  pouch,  capable  of  inflation,  and  being  perceptible 
when  on  the  wing.  The  habits  of  F.  minor  seem  wholly  to 
resemble  those  of  P,  aqmla.  According  to  J.  M.  Bechstein,  an 
example  of  this  last  spedes  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wescr  in  January  1792.  (A.  N.) 

FRIGO,  the  wife  of  the  god  Odin  (Woden)  in  northern  mytho- 
logy. She  was  known  also  to  other  Teutonic  peoples  both  on 
the  continent  (O.  H.  Ger.  Priia,  Langobardic  Prea)  and  in  Eag-, 
land,  where  her  name  still  survives  in  Friday  (O.E.  Prigeda^. 
She  is  often  wrongly  identified  with  Freyia.  (See  TtvroNic 
Peoples,  ad  fin.) 

PRIGIDARIUH,  the  Latin  term  (from  frigidus,  cold)  applied 
to  the  open  area  of  the  Roman  thermae,  in  wMch  there  was 
generally  a  cold  swimming  bath,  and  sometimes  to  the  bath 
(see  Batbs).  From  the  description  given  by  Aelius  Spartianus 
(a.d.  297)  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  the  frigidarium  were 
covered  over  by  a  ceiling  formed  ol  interlaced  bars  of  gilt  bronae, 
and  this  statement  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  substantiated 
by  the  discovery  of  many  tons  of  T-shaped  iron  found  in  the 
excavations  under  the  paving  of  the  frigidarium  of  the  thennae 
of  Caracalla.  Dr  J.  H.  Middleton  in  The  Remains  of  Ancient 
Rome  (1892)  points  out  that  in  the  part  of  the  enclosure  walls 
are  deep  sinkings  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  great  girders.  He 
suggests  that  the  panels  of  the  lattice^work  ceiling  were  filled  in 
with  concrete  made  of  light  pumice  stone. 

FRIIS,  iOHAN  (1494-1570),  Danish  statesman,  was  bom  in 
1494,  ^^^  ^"^^  educated  at  Odense  and  at  Copenhagen,  completing 
his  studies  abroad.  Few  among  the  ancient  Danish  nobility 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Danish  history  as  Johan  Friis, 
who  exercised  a  decisive  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  reign  of  three  kings.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  magnates  to  adhere  to  the  Reformation  and  its  promoter 
King  Frederick  I.  (1523-1533),  his  apostasy  being  so  richly 
rewarded  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  plundered  Church  that  his  heirs 
had  to  restore  property  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  kroner.  Friis 
succeeded  Claus  Gjoodsen  as  imperial  chancellor  in  1532,  and 
held  that  dignity  till  his  death.  During  the  ensuing  interregnum 
he  poweriuUy  contributed,  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  <^  Funen 
and  Jutknd,  to  the  election  of  Christian  III.  (i533'i559)>  but 
in  the  course  of  the  *'  Count's  War  "  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Count  Christopher,  the  Catholic  candidate  for  the  throne,  and 
forced  to  do  him  homage.  Subsequently  by  judicious  bribeiy 
he  contrived  to  escape  to  Germany,  and  from  thence  rej<uned 
Christian  III.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded 
peace  with  Lflbeck  at  the  congress  of  Hamburg,  and  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  the  great  work  of  national  reconstruction 
necessitated  by  the  Reformation,  acting  as  mediator  between 
the  Danish  and  the  German  parties  who  were  contesting  for 

»  Hence  another  of  the  names — "  hurricane-bird  " — by  which  this 
species  is  occasionally  known. 

» Captain  Taylor,  however,  found  their  nests  as  well  on  low  bushes 
of  the  same  tree  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (Ibis,  1859,  pp.  150-J52).    ' 
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iriDglheatUeryetraofChritlbBlII.  T1ii*heins 
UK  lo  ao,  as  a  modcnte  Lulheian,  vhoK  cilmntB  and  common 
Kiue  coDtniLed  advanUgeoiuly  wilb  the  uobridLcd  violeoce 
ol  hit  contcmpomria.  At  tbe  fini  chancellor  of  ilie  recoo- 
■tnicled  univenity  ol  CopenliiigeB,  Frtis  tcxA  the  kMKM 
interol  in  spirilual  and  scJCDLificmalteB^  and  WBilhefinl  donor 
of  a  legacy  to  the  ioadtutioD,  He  also  eojoyed  the  aociDty  of 
learned  men,  cspeciiU]'  of  "  tboK  who  could  talk  with  him 

aged  Hans  Svaning  (o  complete  Stio'*  hbtory  ol  Doimaik, 
and  Anden  Vedcl  lo  tiuBlile  Saw  bto  Danith.  Hit  geseroiily 
to  poor  [tudenU  ni  wdl  knawDi  but  be  could  tflocd  to  he 
Ubctal,  u  hii  ibue  of  )paliued  Church  properly  had  nude  him 
one  of  Ibt  nealihie»i  men  in  Denmark.  Under  KinfFicdeiick  II. 
(i55<'~iS^)>  "bo  undenlood  but  little  of  itate  affain,  Friis 
wu  weli-nigh  ommpotent.  He  vaa  largely  reaponaible  (or  (he 
"  '  "even  Yeui'  War  (r;fii-;o},  which  did  K  moch 
the  relatkina  between  Denmark  and  Swedcn- 
le  jth  of  December  rjTo,  a.  lew  dayt  l>dDn  (be 


pel  CO 


which  pi 


lothe 


Dtceiury  itniggie. 

PRJHLBT,  an  urban  diilrict  la  the  Chcrtxy  ptrliamealary 
diviaioq  of  Surrey,  En^and,  33  m.  W.S.W.  Croin  London  by 
tbe  London  Ir  South-Weatem  railway,  and  i  m.  N.  ol  Fun- 
borough  in  Hampshire.  Pop.  ( 1 901)  8409.  Its  healthy  dimale, 
its  position  in  the  sandy  hcatb-dislTlct  ol  the  west  of  Soirey, 
and  Iti  proximity  to  AMcrshoi  Camp  have  contiibuted  to  its 
growtb  as  jt  reaidaitial  towaabJp.  To  tht  east  the  moorland 
liiei  in  the  pidureaque  elevitioD  of  Cbobbam  Ridgea;  and 
]  m.  N.E.  IB  Bagihot.  another  viQase  growing  ' 


in  the  I 
Biilty  Camp, 
Rifle  Astodaii 
Coniferoua  ttra  and  ibodode 
of  the  « 


)f  the  National 
1*4  m.  E. 


FRI>OHT,  JOHAHH  UBIA  PHIUPP.  CotiHT  Of  Paloia. 
Prince  ot  AntsOdocco  (ijs(ri8ji),  Auiirian  geneni,  entered 
(he  Aiutrlan  tavalry  as  a  trooper  In  1776,  won  his  commission 
in  the  War  ol  the  Bavarian  Sucnsion,  and  took  part  in  Ihc 
Turkish  wars  and  In  the  early  campaigns  aglinsl  the  French 
Revolutionary  armies,  in  which  he  fmiuenlly  Fntncd 


i79iSh. 


laTbert 


0  he  distlngiuahed  bimacif  greatly  as  a 
cavalry  leader  at  Uaxcnga  (t4th  of  June),  and  in  the  nut  year 
became  major-general.  In  thewaroEiSoshewasagiineraployEd 
hi  Italy  and  won  further  mown  by  his  (slUntiy  al  tlie  battle 
olCaldiero.  In  1S09  be  (gain  taw  active  sennce  in  Italy  in  the 
rank  of  Iteutennnt  Gdd  nunhil,  and  in  iSii  led  the  cavalry  of 
Schwanunberg'a  corpa  in  the  Ruaaian  /-*wp**ffn  He  served  iji 
the  campaigns  of  i£t3-i4  in  high  commsJid,  and  rendered 
coDipicuous  Kivice  at  Brierme-La  Rothi^  itid  al  Aid*->ur- 
Aube.  In  rSts  he  was  commander-lo-chicf  of  the  Auiliians  in 
Itily,  and  his  army  penetrated  France  as  far  u  Lyons,  which 
was  entered  on  the  nth  ol  July.  With  the  army  ol  occupition 
he  remained  in  France  for  some  years,  and  in  1S14  be  cODnnnmled 
at  Venice.  In  i8ii  heled  the  Austliaoarmy  which  waaemployed 
■gainst  the  Neapolitan  rebels,  and  by  the  i4tb  of  Match  he  hod 
victoriously  entered  Niplea.  Hit  reward  from  King  Ferdinand 
of  Nopics  was  the  tiilt    '      '         -  ■         ■  .... 


valry,     Alli 


id  from 


nthera 


North  Italy,  and  wm 

deal  with  many  outbreaka  ol  the  Italian  patriots. 

He  became  ptesidcjll  of  the  Aulie  conndl  in  igji,  but  died  a  few 

nilKHn  HAPF,  a  lagoon  on  the  Baltic  ooait  ol  Germany, 
wfthin  tbe  province*  East  and  West  Pruaua,  beisreen  Danzig 
and  KOnigiberg.  Il  it  ji  m.  in  length,  from  4  tp  11  m,  broad, 
jji  sq.  n:.  in  area,  and  is  sepantnl  from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow 
spit  or  bank  of  land.  This  barrifi  was  torn  Dpen  by  a  storm  in 
i;io,  and  (he  channel  thuslorvied,  now  dredgid  out  to  a  depth 
d  11  ft.,  aHords  a  navigable  passage  for  vessels.  Into  the  Half 
Bo*  the  Nogat,  the  Elbinc  the  Pasaargc,  the  Prcgd  and  the. 
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nHSCKUH.  PBIUFP  HIKODBHUC  (iS4i-i5»o),  German 
philologist  and  poet,  waa  bom  on  (be  land  of  Scplember  1547 
al  lUlingen  in  WUnlcmberg,  where  his  father  was  parish 
DUnisLcr.  He  was  edurated  at  the  univerdly  of  Tubingen, 
when  in  ts6S  he  waa  piwnoted  to  tbe  chair  irf. poetry  and 
history.  In  [J75  for  lut  comody  si  RcUcca,  which  he  read  at 
Regensburgbefore  the  emperor  MaiiDiilian  11.,  be  wb»  reworded 
wi(h  the  laureatesbip,  and  in  1577  be  waamndca  count  paLtino 
(cowHi  p^aiitau)  or  Pfaitgraf,  la  15S1  his  unguarded  language 
and  leckleas  life  made  it  necessary  liiat  ho  should  leave  Tubingen, 
and  he  accepted  a  mastetahip  at  Lsibach  in  Carjiiola,  which  be 
held  (01  about  two  ye«t».  Shortly  alter  his  tcimn  to  the  univer- 
sity in  1584,  he  waa  thrtntened  with  A  ciiminal  ptosecutioo  on  a 
charge  of  immoral  conduct,  and  tbe  tbreat  led  to  bis  withdrawal 
to  Frankfort-on-Main  in  ISS7.  For  eighteen  months  be  laucht 
in  tbe  Brunswick  gymnasium,  and  be  appears  also  to  have  resided 
occasionally  at  Slraisburg,  Marburg  and  Maiui.  From  (he 
last-named  city  he  wrote  certain  libeUouB  lelten,  which  led  to  bia 
being  arrceted  in  March  is»o.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortreia 
ol  Hobcnumch,  near  ReuUingen,  where,  on  tbe  night  of  the  sptb 
of  November  1590.  he  was  killed  by  a  laU  in  attempting  to  let 
himself  down  from  the  window  of  bb  celL 

Frischlin's  prali6c  and  versatile  geniui  pcixlucid  a  gital  variety 
of  works,  which  endile  him, to  ■ '^  '—'• * 
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FRISI.  PAOLO  (i7>S-i7a4),  Italian  mathematician  ud 
astronomer,  wat  born  at  Milan  on  the  ij(h  ol  April  171B.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Bamahite  monastery  and  afterwards  at 
Padua.  When  twenty-one  years  ot  age  be  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  tbe  reputation  which  be  soon 
acquired  led  to  his  appointmeiit  by  the  kiog  of  Sardinia  (o  the 
protesBorahip  of  philosophy  in  Ihc  college  of  Casale.  His  friend- 
ship wilb  Radicati,  a  man  of  Hbcral  opinions,  occasioned  Fiiti's 
removal  by  his  clerical  superior!  to  Novara,  where  be  was  com- 

^mnding  member  of  tbe  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  became  ptoleasor  of  philosophy  in  Ibc  Bamibilo 
Collcgt  of  St  Aleaander  al  Milan.  An  acrimonious  attack  by  ■ 
young  Jesuit,  about  this  time,  upon  his  disscnalicm  on  tbe 
figure  ol  tbe  earth  laid  the  foundation  of  his  animosity  agaimt 
the  Jesuits,  wilh  wbote  enemies,  including  J.  d'Alcmbert, 
J,  A.  N.  Condorcel  ■  -  -  ■  -  ■  .-.--.--..- 
associated  himself, 
in  the  university  ol 
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Sh  Verrt,  ifnigrit . . .  dUiivwr  dem  Pacla  FHii  (MDin,  178;], 
Jtoi  FabbrcHri.  "  ElDo  «  HluRri  Itiliik"  >IM  A' Wf^iir,  voL  li.; 
J.  C.  Pi^gndarft.  Bicfrapk.  Uiitrar.  Bandmtntbiui,  vol  i. 

PKIEUll  UL4HDB.  1  chain  of  bUihI],  lylsg  fiDin  3  lo  10  m. 
fnm  Ihe  mainiand.  and  Krctchlng  from  the  Zajdor  Zee  £.  and 
M,  at  far  ai  Jutland,  along  the  coasit  of  HoUacd  and  Gennany. 
Tley  an  divided  into  three  gioupa;— (1)  The  Weat  Friiian,  (i) 
the  Eaat  FriElao,  and  I3)  the  North  Frsian. 

The  chain  of  the  Fiiaian  Jslaods  Eaaiki  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
[onner  mntinenial  coast-line,  and  » tepanted  f  ram  the  mainland 
by  iballow*.  known  aa  Wadden  oc  Watten,  inswcring  to  tlie  maria 
Hdou  oi  the  Romaot.  Notwithitanding  the  pmection  aflorded 
bjr  land-danes  and  eaithea  EabankmeDti  backed  by  stones 
and  ticabei,  tba  Frisian  lalanila  are  slowly  but  (ludy  omnbUng 
away  oDdec  the  peraiiient  attacks  oI  ttortn  and  flood,  and  the 
oU  FriBJaa  proverb  "  it  nuA  ^i^l  iiitn  jmti  vijbca  "  {'^  who  wiQ 
not  build  dikes  must  go  away  ")  still  holds  (ood.  Many  of  the 
Frisian  tegcnds  and  folk-songs  deal  with  the  submerged  villages 
•nd  hsmleta,  which  lie  buried  beneath  the  treechetous  vaton 
ol  tbe  Waddeo.  Heinrich  Hdne  made  use  of  these  legendsb  his 
tfordsttbiiJMT,  compooed  during  a  viut  to  Nordemey  In  1835. 
Tbe  Pnuaian  and  Dutch  g 
*Bias  tor  the  protection  ol  the 


3  by  Bcafari 


.    The 


inliabitants  ol  these  islai 

pilotage,  gtuing  of  cattle  UKJ  sheep,  fishing  anc 

cahuie.  chiefly  polnto-giowini:. 

The  islands,  though  well  lighted,  are  dangerous  10  uviglllon. 
and  a  glance  it  a  wreck  chart  will  show  Ihe  entire  chain  to  be 
densely  dotted.  Ooe  of  tbe  most  remarkable  disasters  wis  the 
loss  ol  U.M^.  "  La  Lutine,"  i>  guns,  which  was  wrtcksd'ofi 
Vlidand  in  October  i;99,  only  one  hand  being  saved,  who 
died  befon  tescbiag  England.  "  Im  Luthie,"  which  luul  been 
captured  from  the  French  by  Admiral  Duncaa.  was  carrying 
a  large  quantity  of  bullion  and  specie,  widch  was  underwritten 
St  Lloyd's,  The  Dutch  govcmmeDt  ciaimed  the  wredi  anit 
gnnted  one-third  of  the  salvage  to  bullian-fisherg.  Occaaionat 
recavericl  were  made  of  araall  quantlciei  vhich  led  to  repeated 
disputes  and  diacoasioos,  until  eventually  the  king  of  tbe  Ncther- 
IlKb  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  for  Lloyd's,  half  the  remainder 
ollhcwmk.  ADutchsalvagecompany.vbichbeganoperatloiu 
hi  August  1857,  iKovercd  £99,853  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
bat  it  was  cstiiBated  thai  some  £1,175,000 
ier.  Tbe  riiip's  rudder,  wUdi  *>a  recovered  in  tSjg, 
fashioned  into  ■  cbaii  and  ■  table,  D01 
Ibyd's. 

TIm  West  Ftiuan  IsUods  belong  to  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
luds,  and  embrace  Ten!  or  Toed  {71  sq.  m.),  VUelmd  (ig  aq. 
in.),  TeischelUng  (41  sq.  m.),  Ameland  (13  »q.  m.), 
JH^^  Schiernionnikoog(iqsq.nu),iBweUaslbenindiBBuUec 
islands  of  BoBcbplaat  and  Rottnn,  whidi  are  ptactl- 
ally  oDinhahiced.  The  northern  end  of  Texel  is  cdled  Eierland.. 
oc"  Island  of  eggs,"  in  reference  to  the  large  number  of  sta-bildt' 
■ggawbichanfound  there.  TIwss  jalncdtoTexdbyastad-date 
[n  1619-1630.  and  is  now  uodistlnguishable  from  the  main  island. 
Teid  was  already  separated  from  the  mainland  In  theStbcentory, 
but  remained  a  Frisian  province  and  councstdp,  whidi  once 


by  Brilbh  Ire^  (roio  Angirfl  to  Denmber  1799.  The  village 
of  Oude  Sdiild  has  a  harbour.  The  island  oF  Terschelling  once 
formed  a  separate  lordship,  but  iras  sold  to  the  states  of  HoDand. 
The  prmcipal  viUsge  ol  Wesl-Tetscheiling  has  a  harbour.  As 
early  as  Ihe  beginning  of  the  9th  century  Amelind  was  a  lordship 
of  the  tnflnential  latnlly  of  Cammingha  who  hHd  immedlaiety 
of  the  emperor,  and  lo  remgnilioo  of  their  independence  the 
Amelandeta  weft  is  1369  declared  lo  be  neutral  in  Ihe  fighting 
between  Holland  and  Friesland,  white  Cromwell  mide  the  sme 
declaration  in  [654  with  mpecl  to  the  war  between  England  and 
the  United  Netherlands.  The  castle  of  the  Camminghsi  in  the 
viUage  of  Ballum  remained  standing  till  iSio,  and  finally  dis- 
appeaivj  in  rSig  after  four  centuries.  This  bland  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  of  Ftfesland  by  a  stone  dike  constructed  in  TS73 
for  tbe  puTpose  of  promoting  the  deposit  of  mud.  The  island  d 
Scblermonnlhoog  has  a  village  and  a  tighihouse.  Koltum  was 
once  the  property  of  the  ancient  abbey  at  Kottum,  8  m.  N. 
of  Gronlngen,  of  which  thare  are  slight  remains. 
With  the  exception  of  Wangasaog,  which  belongs  to  the  grand 


(1  sq.  m,),  with  a  lighthouse  and  lifeboat  stathm.  All  the: 
islands  are  visited  for  sea-bathing.  In  the  bepnning  of  tl 
iSlhcentury  Wangemog  comprised  eight  times  its  piesent  are 
Botkum  snd  Juist  are  two  surviving  fragments  of  tbe  origin 
island  of  Borkum  (conipuled  at  380  sq.  m.),  known  to  Drususi 
Pabaria.  and  to  FHny  ns  Burckaxa,  which  was  rent  asunder  l 
the  sea  in  1 1 70.  Ncuwcrk  and  SchflVhem,  situated  olif  the  moul 
of  (he  Elbe,  are  islands  belonging  to  the  state  o[  Hambur 
Neuwcrk,  conliinTogsomc  marshland  protected  by  dikes,  has  t  a 
lighthouses  and  a  lifeboat  station.  At  low  water  it  can  be  reaclit 
Irom  Duhnen  by  carriage. 

About  the  year  1 2  jo  Ihe  area  of  the  Nonfa  Frisian  Islands  wi 

estimated  at  lofis  sq.  m.;  by  rSjo  this  had  dimioished  to  onl 

This  group  embraces  the  islands  of  Nord- 


i  (III  a 


n,.),  which 
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._.„_.    with   the  adjoining  Pohnsballig  and 

Nordslrandiscb-Moor;  Pellworm  (16I  sq.  m.),  protected  by  I 
circle  ol  dikes  and  connected  by  steamer  with  Husum  on  the 
mainhind;  Amrum  (loi  sq.  m.);  F8hr  (32  sq.  m.);  Sylt  (38 
sq.  at.);  R8m  (iS  sq.  m.),  with  several  villages,  the  principal  ol 
which  b  Kirkeby;  Fanft  t"i  sq.  m,);  and  Heligoland  C|  sq.  m.). 
With  the  eiceptioD  Of  FanO.  which  is  Danish,  all  these  islands 
belong  to  Prussia.  In  tbe  North  Frisian  group  there  are  also 
several  smaller  islands  called  Hatligen.  These  rise  generally  only 
a  few  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  arc  crowned  by  a  ^ngle 
house  standing  on  an  artilicial  mound  and  protected  by  a 
surioundbig  dike  or  embankment. 
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FRISIANS 


FBISUNS  (Lat.  Pruii;  in  Med.  Lat.  Prutmu,  Friii«tm, 
FresoHes;  in  thdr  own  tongue  Fri$a,  Prisen)^  a  people  of 
Teutonic  (Low-German)  stock,  who  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era  were  found  by  the  Romans  in  occupation  of  the  coast  lands 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scbddt  to  that  of  the  Ems. 
They  were  nearly  related  both  by  speech  and  blood  to  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  and  other  Low  German  tribes,  who  lived  to  the  east 
of  the  Ems  and  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  The  first  historical 
notices  of  the  Frisians  are  found  in  the  A  nnals  of  Tacitus.  Hiey 
were  rendered  (or  a  portion  of  them)  tributary  by  Drusus,  aikl 
became  socii  ot  the  Roman  people.  In  ajx  28  the  exactions  of 
a  Roman  official  drove  them  to  revolt,  and  their  subjection  was 
henceforth  nonunal.  Th^r  submitted  again  to  Cn.  Domitius 
C^rbulo  in  the  year  47,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  emperor 
Claudius  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  aUX  Roman  troops  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  58  they  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
appropriate  certain  districts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel, 
and  in  70  they  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Claudius  Civilis. 
From  this  time  onwards  their  j^ame  practically  disappears.  As 
regards  their  geographical  position  Ptolemy  states  that  they 
inhabited  the  coast  above  the  Bructeri  as  far  as  the  Ems,  while 
Tacitus  speaks  of  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  But  there  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  part  of  Holland  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  Zuider  Zee  was  at  first  inhabited  by  a  different 
people,  the  Canninefates,  a  sister  tribe  to  the  Batavi.  A  trace 
of  this  people  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  name  Kennemerland 
or  Rinnehem,  formerly  applied  to  the  same  district.  Possibly, 
therefore,  Tacitus's  statement  holds  good  only  for  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  Civilis,  when  we  hear  of  the  (Cannine- 
fates for  the  last  time. 

In  connexion  with  the  movements  of  the  migration  period  the 
Frisians  are  hardly  ever  mentioned,  though  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  surrendered  to  the  Roman  prince  Constantius  about 
the  year  293.  On  the  other  hand  we  hear  very  frequently  of 
Saxons  in  the  coast  regions  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  Saxons 
(Old  Saxons)  of  later  times  were  an  inland  people,  one  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  either  that  the  two  nations  have  been 
confused  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  considerable  mixture 
of  population,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  had  taken 
place.  Procopius  {Goth.  iv.  20)  speaks  of  the  Frisians  as  one  of 
the  nations  which  inhabited  Britain  in  his  day,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  from  other  sources  to  bear  out  his  statement.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  mention  is  frequently  made  of  a  Frisian 
king  named  Finn,  the  son  of  Folcwalda,  who  came  into  conflict 
with  a  certain  Hnaef,  a  vassal  of  the  Danish  king  Healfdene, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Hnaef  was  killed,  but  bis 
followers  subsequently  slew  Finn  in  revenge.  The  inddent  b 
obscure  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
Hnacfs  chief  follower,  Hengest,  may  quite  possibly  be  identical 
with  the  founder  of  the  Kentish  dynasty.  About  the  year  520 
the  Frisians  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Frankish  prince  Theod- 
berht  in  destroying  a  piratical  expedition  which  had  sailed  up 
the  Rhine  under  Chocilaicus  (Hygelac),  king  of  the  Gdtar. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  they  begin  to  figure  much  more 
prominently  in  Frankish  writings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  their  territories  had  been  greatly  extended  in  both 
directions.  Probably  some  Frisians  took  part  with  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  in  their  sea-roving  expeditions,  and  assisted  their 
neighbours  in  their  invasions  and  subsequent  conquest  of  En^nd 
and  the  Scotti^  lowlands. 

The  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Franks  and  the  advance  of  their 
dominion  northwards  brought  on  a  collision  with  the  Frisians,  who 
in  the  7th  century  were  still  in  possession  of  the  whole  ol  the  sea- 
coast,  and  apparently  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  modem 
Flanders.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Frankish  king  Dagobert 
(622-638),  the  Christian  missionaries  Amandus  (St  Amand) 
and  Eligius  (St  Eloi)  attempted  the  conversion  of  these  Flemish 
Frisians,  and  their  efforts  were  attended  with  a  certain  measure 
of  succ^s;  but  farther  north  the  building  of  a  church  by  Da^>- 
bert  at  Trajectum  (Utrecht)  at  once  aroused  the  fierce  hostility 
of  the  heathen  tribesmen  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  "  free  "  Frisians 
could  not  endure  this  Ftankish  outpost  on  their  bordeis.   Uuecht 


was  attacked  and  captared,  and  the  church  distroytd.  TIm 
first  missionary  to  meet  with  any  success  amoag  the  Frisians  was 
the  Englishman  Wilfrid  of  York,  irix>,  being  driven  \iy  a  tVxtk 
upon  the  coast,  was  bospitaUy  received  by  the  king,  Adgild  or 
Adgisl,  and  was  allowed  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  land. 
Adgiid  appears  to  have  admitted  the  overiordship  of  the  Frankish 
king,  Dagobert  IL  (675).  Under  his  successor,  however,  Radbod 
(Frisian  RMb&d),  an  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity and  to  free  the  Frisians  from  the  Frankish  subjectioo. 
He  was,  however,  beaten  by  Pippin  of  Heristal  in  the  batde  of 
Dorstadt  (689),  and  was  compdled  to  cede  West  Fri^  {Prisia 
cUerior)  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Zuider  Zee  to  the  conquer^-.  On 
Pippin's  death  Radbod  again  a'ttacked  the  Franks  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Cologne,  where  he  defeated  Charies  Martd,  Pippin's 
natural  son.  Eventually,  however,  Charles  prevailed  and  com- 
pdled the  Frisians  to  submit.  Radbod  died  in  719,  but  for  some 
jrears  his  successors  struggled  against  the  Frankish  power.  A 
final  defeat  was,  however,  inflicted  upon  them  by  Charles  Blartd 
in  734,  which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  Fhtnks  in  the  north, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  (785)  that 
the  subjection  of  the  Friaans  was  completed.  Meanwhile 
Christianity  had  been  making  its  conquests  in  the  land,  maiiJy 
throu^  the  lifdong  labours  and  preaching  of  the  Englishman 
Willibrord,  who  came  to  Frisia  in  692  and  made  Utrecht  hit 
headquarters.  He  was  consecrated  (695)  at  Rome  archbishop  of 
the  Frisians,  and  on  his  return  founded  a  number  of  iHshoprica 
in  the  northern  Netheriands,  and  continued  his  labours  un- 
remittingly until  his  death  in  739.  It  is  an  Interesting  fact  that 
both  Wflfrid  and  Willibrord  appear  to  have  found  no  diflBculty 
from  the  first  in  preadiing  to  the  Frisians  in  their  native  dialect, 
which  was  so  nearly  allied  to  thdr  own  Ang^o-Saxon  tongue. 
The  see  of  Utrecht  founded  by  Willibrord  has  remained  the  dhief 
see  of  the  Northern  Netheriands  from  his  day  to  our  own.  Fries- 
land  was  likewise  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  missionary  Isibooit 
of  a  greater  than  Willibrord,  the  famous  Boniface,  the  Apoatfe 
of  the  (krmans,  also  an  Englishman.  It  was  at  Dokkum  ia 
Friesland  that  he  met  a  martyr's  death  (754). 

Charies  the  Great  granted  the  Frisians  important  privileges 
under  a  code  known  as  the  Lex  FrisUmumt  based  upon  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country.  They  recdved  the  title  of  freemen 
and  were  aUowed  to  choose  their  own  podesUU  or  imperial 
governor.  In  the  Lex  Prisiontem  three  districts  are  dearly 
distinguished:  West  Frisia  from  t|ie  Zwin  to  the  Flie;  Middle 
Frisia  from  the  Fh'e  to  the  Lauwexs;  East  Frisia  hom  the 
Lauwers  to  the  Weser.  At  the  partition  treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
Frisia  became  part  of  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine;  at  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  (870)  it  was  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
Franks  (Austrasia)  and  the  West  Franks  (Westrasia);  in  880 
the  whole  country  was  united  to  Austrasia;  in  911  it  fdl  under 
the  dominion  of  Charies  the  Simfde,  king  of  the  West  Franks, 
but  the  districts  of  East  Fdsaa  asseited  their  independmce  and 
for  a  long  time  governed  themsdves  after  a  very  simple  demo- 
cratic fashion.  The  history  of  West  Frisia  gradually  loses  itself 
in  that  of  the  countship  of  Holland  and  the  see  of  Utredit  (see 
Holland  and  Utrecht). 

The  influence  of  the  Frisians  during  the  interval  between  the 
invasion  of  Britain  and  the  loss  of  thefr  indqmidcnce  must  have 
been  greater  than  is  generally  recognized.  They  were  a  sea- 
faring people  and  engaged  largdy  in  trade,  esp^ially  perhaps 
the  slave  trade,  thdr  chid  emporium  bdng  Wyk  te  Duurstede. 
During  the  period  in  questicm  there  is  considerable  archaeo- 
logical evidence  for  intercourse  between  the  west  coast  ol  Norway 
and  the  regions  south  of  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  this  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  eariy  in  the  9th  century. 
Probably  it  is  no  mere  acddent  that  the  first  appearance,  or 
rather  reappearance,  of  Scandinavian  pirates  in  the  west  took 
place  shortly  after  the  overthrow  o(  the  Frisians.  Since  Radbod's 
domim'ons  extended  from  Duerstede  to  Hdigoland  his  power 
must  have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Besides  the  Ftirians  discussed  above  there  is  a  peo|^  called 
North  Frisians,  who  inhabit  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig.  Ai 
present  a  Frisian  dialect  is  spoken  only  betv^eca  Tondera  sod 
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HuKUa,  bill  lomeHy  il  extended  [*nbet  botb  to  the  nonh 

■ouLh.  In  hiBiarical  timet  (bese  North  FnaUna  were  iubj«u 
of  the  Dioiih  kingdom  and  nut  connected  in  tay  wiy  with  the 
Frioene  o£  Che  empire.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  SeJio 
CcsimnaEiciu  in  connexion  urilh  the  exile  of  Knud  V.  Sur 
recognized  tbtt  they  were  of  Frisian  origin,  but  did  not  knov 
when  they  lud  first  settled  in  this  regjon.  Voiioua  opinionfl  u( 
■tiU  held  vith  regard  to  Che  question^  but  it  seems  not  iudikd> 
that  tbe  original  leltlen  were  Frisiasi  who  had  been  expelled 
by  cbe  Fcacki  in  the  Sth  century.  Whether  the  North  Frisian 
language  is  eittirely  of  Frisian  origin  is  lomevbat  doubtful  dv 
to  the  close  relationship  which  Frisian  bean  to  English.  Tbi 
habitants  of  Ihc  neigbbouring  *■''"*'<■.  Sylt,  Arnrum  and  F4Jhr, 
who  speak  a  kindred  dialect,  have  apparently  never  regarded 
themselves  as  FrBiana,  ud  it  is  tbe  view  of  nu 
thcv  are  the  direct  detcendancs  of  the  ancient 

me  emperor,  ratorcd 
nt  iibeniM  in  reward 

>r  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  bim  in  the  siege  of  Aachea; 

utin  ii54tfaey  revolted,and  Williamlost  hial"         * 

'iiich  ensued.    After  many  struggles  Wot  F 

iimpletely  subdued,  and  was  bencefortb  vi  ' 


Zee  obstinately  n 


But  the  FrimlaDders  ea 


mpta  to  bring  tli 


Lsrchy;  petty 

Inlereats  of  the  common  veal  were  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and 
the  people  began  to  be  split  up  into  facti<»is,  and  thoe  were 
COnlinually  carrying  on  petty  warfare  with  one  anotber.  Tbia 
tbe  Fetkoopers  (Falmongers)  t>f  Ooatergoo  had  endless  feuda 
•tith  the  Scbierliigen  (Eeifisfaen)  of  Wcstergoo. 
This  state  ot  aSiin  favoured  the  attempts  of  tbe  counU  of 

the  Frisians  was  still  iod^adent  when  tbe  counlship  of  Holland 
paascd  into  the  hands  of  Philip  tbe  Good  ol  Burgundy.  Philip 
laid  claim  to  the  wbole  country,  but  the  people  i(qiealtd  to  tin 
pmtection  of  the  empfre,  and  Frederick  Ill.i  in  August  r4S7i 
ncogniied  their  direct  dependence  on  tbe  empire  and  called  on 
Philip  to  bring  forward  formal  proof  of  his  rights.  Philip'* 
•accessor,  Charles  the  Hold,  summoned  an  assembly  of  notaUei 
at  Enkhuiien  in  1^69,  in  order  to  secure  thdr  homage;  but  the 
conference  was  without  result,  and  tbe  dulce'a  attenlian  was  soon 
absorbed  by  other  ud  more  Important  aSiii).  The  marrisge 
of  Uaiinullan of  Anslriawitb  the  bdressofBargnndy  waste  be 
productive  ot  a  change  is  the  forfuoes  of  that  part  of  Friaia 
which  lies  between  the  VUe  and  Che  Lauciers.  In  1498  Maii- 
nuHaji  revened  tbe  policy  of  his  father  Frederick  ni.,  and 
detached  this  letiitoo',  known  afterwards  ss  the  province  of 
Friesland,  from  the  empire.  He  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  Albert  of 
Saxony,  who  tboroughly  crushed  out  all  resistance.  In  1513  it 
fell  with-afl  the  r*«  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under 
the  Strang  rule  of  the  emperor  Charles,  the  grandson  of  Maxi- 
milian and  Maiy  of  Boigundy. 

That  part  of  Friiia  which  li«  to  the  east  of  the  Lauwers  had 
a  divided  history.  The  ponion  which  lies  between  the  Lauwers 
aod  tbe  Ems  after  some  struggles  for  independence  had,  like  tbf 
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uUimately  the  pi 
(Stadt  en  Landen)  (.«  Gbqhincsn).  Tbe  eutemmosi  part 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Weset.  which  had  since  1454  been  b 
county,  was  ruled  by  the  descendants  ol  Edurd  Cirksena,  and 
was  attached  to  the  empire.  Ihe  Issl  ol  Iho  Ciiksenas,  Counl 
Charla  Edward,  died  in  r744  and  >■  default  of  heirs  mile  Ihc 
king  of  Prussia  took  poaession  of  the  county. 

Tbe  province  of  FrrulAnd  was  one  of  tbe  seven  provinces 
which  by  tbe  treaty  known  as  the  Union  ol  Utrecht  bound 
Ibemadves  together  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  From  t5;<: 
to  ijgs  Friesland  remained  one  ol  tbe  constituent  parts  of  the 
tepuMic  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  it  always  jealously  insisted 
OD  iiB  sovereign  tights,  especLslly  af^inst  the  encroachments  ol 
tbcpredonunancpTOvInceol  Holland  It  maintained  throughout 
tke  whi^  of  the  republican  period  a  certain  disllnctlv<n*M  of 


natknulity,  whkh  wia  ma^ed  by  the  pnKnfttian  ol  ■  dlBenot 
dialect  and  of  a  a^lanle  stadcbiddcr.  Count  William  Lewis 
of  NassBU-Siegm.  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  William  lis  Silenl, 
wu  cfaoeen  stadtholder,  and  through  all  the  vidsaitadea  of  the 
Ijlh  and  iStfa  centuries  the  Btldtholdenhip  was  held  by  one  of 
bis  descendants.  Frederick  Henry  of  Onnge  was  stadtholder 
of  sa  provinces,  but  not  of  Friesland,  and  even  during  the  stadt- 
holderless  peiiodE  which  followed  the  deaths  of  Wihiam  II.  anji 
William  111.  of  Orange  tbe  Frisians  remained  stanch  Lo  the 
family  of  Nasaau-Siegcn.  Finally,  by  the  revolution  of  1748, 
William  of  Masssn-Siigen,  stadtholder  of  Frieslaiid  (who,  by 
default  of  bdn  malo  of  tbe  eldec  line,  had  become  William  IV., 
prince  of  Orange),  was  made  bereditaiy  stadtholder  of  all  the 
provinces.  His  grandson  in  1S15  todc  tbe  title  c<  William  I., 
king  of  tbe  Nctberiandi,  Hie  male  line  of  the  "Frisian" 
Nssaaus  came  M  an  end  with  the  deMb  ol  King  WilUam  IIL  U 
1890. 


FRITH  (or  Fbyth),  JOMH  (e.  ijoj-roj),  Englisb  Keformet 
and  Protestant  martyr,  was  bom  at  WeaCcrham,  Kent.  Htwu 
edataledst  Eton  and  ^ng'l  College, Cunbridge,  where  Gardiner, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  his  tutor.  At  the  invils- 
tion  ot  Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  IskiBg  his  degree  be  Diigtatcd 
(December  151;)  to  the  newly  founded  college  of  St  Frfdeswidt 
or  Ordinal  College  (now  Christ  Church),  Oxiord.  The  sympa- 
thetic  interest  whioh  he  showed  in  the  Reformation  movement 
in  Germany  caused  him  to  be  suspected  a*  a  heretic,  and  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  some  months.  Subsequently  he  a{^>ears  to 
have  texided  chiefly  at  the  newly  founded  Protestant  nnivenity 
ot  Maihurg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  several  scbotan 
and  reformeia  of  note,  eqiedaUy  Patrick  HuniltOD  (?.*.>. 
Frilb's  first  publication  was  a  translation  ol  Hamilton's  Plaai, 
made  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  its  aulhor;  aitd  soon 
afterwards  the  Rntlaliin  0/  Aniidiriil,  a  transtatloo  tnm  tbe 
German,  appeared,  along  with  A  FiiUe  lo  He  Ckritlm  Siadtr, 
by  "Richard  Brightwetl"  (supposed  to  be  Frith),  and  A% 
AaiUhns  vhertin  art  ccmpared  toitdtr  Chriita  Acta  and  nr 
EiAye  Faiher  th»  Popa,  dated  "  at  Milborow  in  the  lands  ot 
Hesse,"  nth  July  1519.  His  Dufulacyan  of  Putialaryi,  a 
treatise  in  three  books,  agalnal  Rastfli,  Sir  T,  More  and  Fishet 
(bishop  of  RothHler)  respectively,  was  published  It  the  sanH 
in  1531.    While  at  Merburg,  Frith  also  assisted  Tynd  " 


London)  in  his  literary  labours. 
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hostility  of  his  enemies.  In  Consequence  of  a  sermon  preadied 
before  him  against  the  "  sacramentaries/'  the  king  ordered  that 
Frith  should  be  examined;  he  was  afterwards  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  having  denied,  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  of  transubstantiation,  tliat  they  were  necessary  articles  of 
faith.  On  the  33rd  of  June  1533  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  at  Smith&eld  on  the  4th  of  July  following  he 
was  burnt  at  the  stake.  During  his  captivity  he  wrote,  besides 
several  letters  of  interest,  a  reply  to  More's  letter  against 
Frith's  'Mytle  treatbe";  also  two  tracts  entitled  A  Mirror  or 
Glass  to  know  Aysdf,  and  A  Mirror  or  Looking-glass  wk^n  you 
may  behold  Ike  Sacramenl  of  Baptism, 

Frith  is  an  interesting  and  so  far  important  figure  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history  as  having  been  the  first  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  which  ultimately  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
English  communion  office.  Twenty-three  years  after  Frith's 
death  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  that  office,  that  "  Christ's 
natural  body  and  Hood  are  in  Heaven,  not  here,"  Cranmer,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  judges,  went  to  the  stake  for  the  same  belief. 
Within  three  years  more,  it  had  become  the  publidy  professed 
faith  of  the  entire  English  nation.    • 

Sec  A.  4  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses  (cd.  P.  Bliss,  1813),  I.  p.  Ja; 
Joha  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments  (ed.  G.  Townshend,  1843-1849), 
v.  pp.  i-i6  (also  Index);  G.  Bumet,  Hist,  of  the  Reformatton  of  the 
Church  of  England  (ed.  N.  Pocockj  1865),  i.  p.  273;  L.  Richmond. 
The  Fathers  0/ the  English  Church,  1.  (1807);  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
John  Frith  (London,  1824),  published  by  the  ChurCh  of  England 
Tract  Society;  Deborah  Alcock,  Six  Heroic  Men  (1906). 

FRITH,  WILLIAM  POWELL  (1819-1909),  English  painter, 
was  born  at  Aldfield,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  9th  of  January  1819. 
His  parenta  moved  in  1826  to  Harrogate,  where  his  father  became 
landlord  of  the  Dragon  Inn,  and  it  was  then  that  the  boy  began 
his  general  education  at  a  school  at  Knaresborou^.  Later  he 
went  for  about  two  years  to  a  school  at  St  Margaret's,  near 
Dover,  where  he  was  placed  specially  under  the  direction  of  the 
drawing-master,  as  a  step  towards  his  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession which  his  father  had  decided  on  as  the  one  that  he  wished 
him  to  adopt.  In  1835  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  well- 
known  art  schoc^  kept  by  Henry  Sass  in  Bloomsbury,  from  which 
be  passed  after  two  years  to  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  His 
first  independent  experience  was  gained  in  1839,  whoi  he  went 
about  for  some  months  in  Lincolnshire  executing  several  com- 
missions for  portraits;  but  he  soon  began  to  attempt  composi- 
tions, and  in  1840  his  first  picture,  "  Malvolio,  cross-gartered 
before  the  Countess  Olivia,"  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
During  the  itext  few  years  he  produced  several  notable  paintings, 
among  them  **  Squire  Thomhill  relating  his  town  adventures  to 
the  Vicar;s  family,"  and  "  The  Village  Pastor,"  which  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  yoimger  men 
of  that  time.  Th&  last  work  was  exhibited  in  1845,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Academician  followed 
in  1853,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Turner's  death.  The  chief  pictures  painted  by  him  during  his 
tenure  of  Assodateship  were:  "An  English  Merry-making 
in  the  Olden  Time,"  "  Old  Woman  accused  of  Witchcraft," 
"The  Coming  of  Age,"  "  Sancho  and  Don  (Quixote,"  "  Hogarth 
before  the  Governor  of  Calais,"  and  the  "  Scene  from  Cvoldsmith's 
'  Good-natured  Man,' "  which  was  commissioned  in  1850  by 
Mr  Sheepshanks,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Then  came  a  succession  of  large  compositions  which 
gained  for  the  artist  an  extraordinacy  popularity.  "  Life  at 
the  Seaside,"  better  known  as  "  Ramsgate  Sands,"  was  exhibited 
in  1854,  and  was  bought  by  (^een  Victoria; "  The  Derby  Day," 
in  1858;  "  Claude  Duygl,"  in  i860;  "  The  Railway  SuUon,'* 
in  1862;  "  The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  painted  for 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1865;  "  The  Last  Sunday  of  Charies  II.," 
in  1867;  "The  Salon  d'Or,"  in  1871;  "The  Road  to  Ruin," 
a  series,  in  187S;  a  similar  series,  "  The  Race  for  Wealth," 
shown  at  a  gallery  in  King  Street,  St  James's,  in  1880;  "  The 
PrivaU  View,"  in  1883;  and  "John  K.noz  at  Holyiood,"  io 


1886.    Frith  also  painted  a  considerable  number  of  portndtt 

of  well-known  people.   In  1889  he  became  an  honorary  rctiied 

academician.  His  "  Derby  Day  "  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of 

British  Art.    In  his  youth,  in  common  with  the  men  by  whom 

he  was  surrounded,  he  had  leanings  towards  romance,  and  he 

so^ed  many  successes  as  a  painter  of  imaginative  subjects. 

In  these  he  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  exceptumal  qualities 

as  a  colourist  and  manipulator,  qualities  that  prcmiised  to  ears 

for  him  a  secure  place  among  the  best  executants  of  the  British 

School    But  in  his  middle  period  he  chose  a  fresh  direc^on. 

Fascinated  by  the  welcome  which  the  public  gave  to  his  first 

attempts  to  illustrate  the  life  of  his  own  times,  he  undertook  a 

considerable  series  of  large  canvases,  in  vi^cb  he  commented 

on  the  manners  and  morals  of  society  as  he  Umnd  it.  He  became 

a  pictorial  preacher,  a  painter  who  mocaliaed  about  the  everyday 

incidents  of  modem  existence;  and  he  sacrificed  some  of  his 

technical  variety.     There  remained,  however,  a  remarkable 

sense  of  characterization,  and  an  acute  af^reciation  of  dramatic 

effect.  Frith  died  on  the  2nd  of  November  1909. 

Frith  publbhed  his  Autobiography  and  Rtminiscenets  in  1887,  and 
Further  Reminiscences  in  1889. 

FRITILLARY  (Frilillaria:  from  Lat.  fritiUut,  a  chess-board, 
so  called  from  the  chequered  markings  on  the  petals),  a  genus 
of  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  the  luttural  order  Liliaceae,  omtaining 
about  50  species  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  hemisi^ere. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the  fritillary  or  snake's 
head,  which  occurs  in  moist  meadows  in  the  southern  half  of 
En^and,  especially  in  Oj^ordshire.  A  much  larger  plant  is 
the  crown  imperial  (F.  imperialis)^  a  native  of  western  Asia 
and  well  known  in  gardens.  This  grows  to  a  height  <d  about 
3  ft.,  the  lower  part  of  the  stoutish  stem  being  furnished  with 
leaves,  while  near  the  top  is  developed  a  crown  of  lax^e  pendant 
flowers  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  bright  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  only  smaller.  The  flowers  axe 
bell-shaped,  yellow  or  red,  and  in  some  of  the  forms  double.  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  good  garden  soil,  preferring  a  deep  well- 
drained  loam,  and  is  aO  the  better  for  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
as  it  approaches  the  flowering  stage.  Strong  clumps  of  five  or 
six  roots  of  <me  kind  have  a  very  fine  effect.  It  is  a  very  suitable 
subject  for  the  back  row  in  mixed  flower  borders,  or  for  recesses 
in  Uie  front  part  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  flowers  in  April  or 
early  in  May.  There  are  a  few  named  varieties,  but  the  most 
generally  grown  are  the  single  and  double  yellow,  and  the  sint^ 
and  double  red,the  single  red  having  also  two  variegated  varieties, 
with  the  leaves  striped  respectivdy  with  white  and  yellow. 

"  Fritillary  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  butterfly. 

FRITZLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  ci 
Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eder,  16  m.  S.W.  ^m  Cassel, 
on  the  railway  Wabem-Wildimgen.  P<^.  (1905)  3448.  It  is  a 
prettily  situated  old-fashiooed  place,with  an  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  diurches,  one  of  the  latter,  that  of  St  Peter,  a 
striking  medieval  edifice.  As  early  as  732  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  established  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  a  smaU 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Frideslar,  "  the  quiet  home "  or 
"  abode  of  peace."  Before  long  the  school  connected  with  the 
monastery  became  famous,  and  among  its  earUor  scholars  it 
numbered  Sturm,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  Megiogod,  second  bishop 
of  WUrzburg.  When  Boniface  found  himself  unable  to  continue 
the  supervision  of  the  society  himself,  he  entrusted  the  o6ke  to 
Wigbert  of  Glastonbury,  who  thus  became  the  first  abbot  of 
Fritzlar.  In  774  the  little  settlement  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Saxons;  but  it  evidently  soon  recovered  from  the  blow. 
For  a  short  time  after  786  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of 
Buraburg,  which  had  b^n  founded  by  Boniface  in  741.  At  the 
diet  of  Fritzlar  in  9x9  Henry  I.  was  elected  German  king.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  X3th  century  the  village  received  municqiial 
rights;  in  1232  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  landgrave 
Conrad  of  lliuringia  and  his  allies;  in  1631  it  was  taken  by 
William  of  Hesse;  in  1760  it  was  successfully  defended  by 
(kneral  Luckner  against  the  French;  and  in  176 1  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  and  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  Allies. 
As  a  principality  Fritzlar  continued  subject  to  the  archbishopric 
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of  Mftins  tin  t8o2,  when  it  was  incofponted  with  Hesse.  From 
z8o7  to  18x4  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  and 
in  1866  passed  with  Hesse  Cassel  to  Prussia. 

PRIUU  (in  the  local  dialect^  Purland},  a  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  at  present  divided  between  Italy  and  Axtstria, 
the  Italian  portion  being  included  in  the  province  of  Udine  and 
the  district  of  Portogniaro,  and  the  Austrian  comprising  the 
province  of  G5rz  and  Gradiska,  and  the  so-called  Idrian  district. 
In  the  north  and  east  Friuli  inchides  portions  of  the  Julian  and 
Camic  Alps,  whfle  the  south  is  an  alluvial  plain  richly  watered 
by  the  Isonzo,  the  Tagliamcnto,  and  many  lesser  streams  which, 
although  of  small  volume  during  the  dry  season,  come  down  in 
enormous  floods  after  rain  or  thaw.  The  inhabitants,  known 
as  Furlanians,  are  mainly  Italians,  but  they  speak  a  dialect  of 
thrif  own  which  contains  Celtic  elements.  The  area  of  the 
country  is  about  3300  sq.  m.;  it  contains  about  700,000  in- 
habitants. 

Friuli  derives  its  name  from  the  Roman  town  of  Forum 
JidUy  or  Poropdium^  the  modem  Cividale,  which  is  said  by 
Fanlns  Diaconus  to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar.  In  the 
and  century  B.c.  the  district  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans, 
and  became  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  During  the  Roman 
period,  besides  Forum  Julii,  its  principal  towns  were  Concordia, 
Aquilda  and  Vedinium.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Lombards  during  the  6th  century  it  was  made  one  of  their 
thirty-six  duchies,  the  capital  beli^  Forum  Julii  or,  as  they 
called  it,  Civitas  Austriae.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  list  of 
dukes  ol  the  Lombard  line,  from  Gisulf  (d.  611)  to  Hrothgaud, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  0[^>osition  to  Charlemagne  about  776; 
their  names  and  exploits  may  be  read  in  the  Historia  Langp^ 
hariontm  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  they  were  mainly  occupied 
in  struggles  with  the  Avars  atkl  other  barbarian  peoples,  and  in 
resisting  the  pretensions  oC  the  Lombard  kings.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  Gisulf's  grave  at  Cividale,  in  1874,  is  an  interest- 
ing pnoi  of  the  historian's  authentidtyr  Chariemagne  filled 
Hrothgaud's  place  with  one  of  his  own  foUowers,  and  Um  frontier 
position  of  Friuli  gave  the  new  line  of  counts,  dukes  or  margraves 
(for  they  are  variou^y  designated)  the  opportunity  of  a%:quiring 
importaoce  by  exptoits  against  the  Bulgarians,  Slovenians  and 
other  hostile  peoples  to  the  east.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne FriuU  shared  in  general  in  the  fortunes  of  northern  Italy. 
In  the  xxth  century  the  ducal  rights  over  the  greater  part  of 
Friuli  were  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  on  the  patriarch 
fA  Aquileia;  but  towards  the  close  <rf  the  Z4th  coitury  the  nobles 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Venice,  which,  after  defeating  the 
archbidiop,  aff<»ded  a  new  illustration  of  Aest^'s  well-known 
fable,  by  securing  possession  of  the  country  for  itsdf.  The 
eastern  part  of  Friuli  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Gdrz  till  1500, 
when  on  the  failure  of  their  linie  it  was  appropriated  by  the 
German  king,  Maximilian  I.,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Austria  until  the  Napoleonic  wars.  By  the  peace 
<rf  Campo  Formio  in  1797  the  Venetian  district  also  came  to 
Austria,  and  on  the  formation  <^  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1805  the  department  of  Passariano  was  made  to  include 
the  whole  of  Venetian  and  part  of  Austrian  Friuli,  and  in  1809 
the  rest  was  added  to  the  lUyrian  provinces.  The  title  of  duke 
<rf  Friuli  was  borne  by  Marshal  Duroc.  In  18x5  the  whole 
country  was  recovered  by  the  empexor  of  Austria,  who  himself 
assumed  the  ducal  title  and  coat  of  arms;  and  it  was  not  till 
x866  that  the  Venetian  portion  was  again  ceded  to  Italy  by  the 
peace  of  Prague.    The  capital  of  the  country  is  Udine,  and  its 

arms  are  a  crowned  ca^e  (m  a  field  azure. 

See  Manzano.  Annalt  dd  Friuli  (Udine,  1858-1870);  and  Com- 
Pendio  di  storia  friulana  (Udine,  1876);  Antonini,  //  Friuli  orientah 
(Milan,  1865);  von  Zahn,  Friaulische  Studien  (Vienna,  1878); 
Pirona,  VocaMario  friulnio  (Venice,  1869) :  and  L.  Fracaseettl.  La 
StatisHca  etnolprafica  dd  FriuH  (Udine»  1903).  (T.  Aa.) 

FBOBEN  [Frobenius],  JOANNES  (c.  X460-X527),  German 
printer  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hammelburg  in  Bavaria 
about  the  year  1460.  After  completing  bis  university  career 
at  Basel,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  printer 
Johannes  Auerbach  (1443-1513).  he  established  a  printing  house 
in  that  dty  about  X49X,  and  this  soon  attained  a  European 


reputation  for  accuracy  and  for  taste.  In  1500  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  booksdler  Wolfgang  Lachner,  who  entered  into 
partnership  with  him.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Erasmus  (9.9. ),  who  not  only  had  his  own  works  printed  1^  him, 
but  superintended  Frobenius's  editions  of  St  Jerome,  St  C3rprian, 
Tertullian,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St  Ambrose.  His  Neues 
Testament  in  Greek  (1516)  was  used  by  Luther  for  his  translation. 
Frobenius  employed  Hans  Holbein  to  illuminate  his  texts. 
It  was  part  of  his  plan  to  print  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  it  was 
very  creditably  executed  by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  son-in-law 
Nikolaus  Episcoplus.  Frobenius  died  in  October  1537.  His 
work  in  Basel  made  that  city  in  the  x6th  century  the  leading 
centre  of  the  German  book  trade.  An  extant  letter  of  Erasmus, 
written  in  the  year  of  Frobenius's  death,  gives  an  epitome 
of  his  life  and  an  estimate  of  his  character;  and  in  it  Erasmus 
mentions  that  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  was  far  more 
poignant  than  that  which  he  had  felt  for  the  loss  <A  his  own 
brother,  adding  that  **  all  the  apostles  of  science  ought  to  wear 
mourning."  The  epistle  concludes  with  an  epitaph  in  Qtttk 
and  Latin. 

FROBISHER.  SIR  MARTIN  (<;.  153S-1594),  English  navigator 
and  explorer,  fourth  child  of  Bernard  Frobisher  of  Altofu  in 
the  parish  of  Normanton,  Yorkshire, was  bom  some  time  between 
X530  and  X54a  The  family  came  originally  from  North  Wales. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  London  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  kinsman.  Sir  John  York,  who  in  XS44  [^ced 
him  on  board  a  diip  belonging  to  a  small  fleet  of  merdiantmen 
sailing  to  Guinea.  By  1565  he  is  referred  to  as  Captain  Martin 
Frobisher,  and  in  1 57x^x572  as  being  in  the  public  service  at 
sea  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  married  in  1559.  As  early  as 
1560  or  1561  FrolMsherhad  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a 
voyage  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage  to  Cathay  and  India. 
The  discovery  of  such  a  route  was  the  motive  of  most  ai  the 
Arctic  voyages  undertaken  at  that  period  and  for  long  after, 
but  Frobisher's  qiedat  merit  was  in  being  the  first  to  give  to 
this  enterprise  a  niitional  character.  For  fifteen  years  he  solicited 
in  vain  the  necessary  means  to  cany  his  i»oject  into  execution, 
but  in  1576,  mainly  by  help  of  the  ead  of  Warwick,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  tiny  barks,  the 
*'  Gabriel "  and  "  Michael,"  of  about  ao  to  25  tons  each,  uid  a 
pimsace  of  xo  tons,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  35. 

He  weighed  andior  at  BlackwaU,  and,  after  having  received 
a  good  word  from  Queen  Elisabeth  at  Greenwich,  set  sail  on  the 
7th  of  June,  by  way  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Stormy  weather 
was  encountered  in  which  the  pixmace  was  lost,  and  some  time 
afterwards  the  '* Michael"  deserted;  but  stoutly  continuing 
the  voyage  atone,  on  the  28th  of  July  the  "  Gabriel "  sighted 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  lat.  62**  2'  N.  Some  days  later  the 
mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay  was  reached,  and  a  farther  advance 
northwards  being  prevented  by  ice  and  contrary  winds,  Frobisher 
determined  to  sail  westward  up  this  passage  (which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  strait)  to  see  "  whether  he  mighte  carrie  himself  through 
the  same  into  some  opca  sea  on  the  backe  syde."  Butcher's 
Island  was  reached  on  the  x8th  of  August,  and  some  natives 
being  met  with  here,  intercourse  was  carried  on  with  them  for 
some  days,  the  result  being  that  five  of  Frobisher's  men  were 
decoyed  and  captured,  and  never  more  seeiL  After  vainly 
trying  to  get  back  his  men.  Frobisher  turned  homewards,  and 
reached  London  on  the  9th  of  October. 

Among  the  things  which  had  been  hastily  brought  away 
by  the  men  was  some  "  black  earth,"  and  just  as  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  more  was  to  come  of  this  expedition,  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  the  ai:^>ai:ently  valueless  "  black  earth  " 
was  really  a  lump  of  gold  ore.  It  is  difl^cult  to  say  how 
this  rumour  arose,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  it, 
Or  whether  Frobtsber  was  a  party  to  a  deception,  in  order 
to  obtain  means  to  carry  out  tlie  great  idea  of  his  life. 
The  story,  at  any  rate,  was  so  far  successful;  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  court  and  the  commercial 
and  speculating  world  of  the  time;  and  next  year  a  much  more 
important  expedition  than  the  former  was  fitted  out,  the  quee9 
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lending  the  "  Aid  "  from  the  royal  navy  and  subscribing  £1000 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  A  Compahy  of  Cathay 
was  establi^ed,  with  a  charter  from  the  crown,  giving  the 
company  the  sole  right  of  sailing  in  every  direction  but  the  east; 
Frbbisher  was  appointed  high  admiral  of  all  lands  and  waters 
that  might  be  discovered  by  him.  On  the  26th  of  May  1577  the 
expedition,  consisting,  besides  the  "Aid,"  of  the  ships  "  Gabriel " 
and  "  Michael,"  with  boats,  pinnaces  and  an  aggregate  com- 
plement of  120  men,  including  miners,  refiners,  &c.,  left  Black- 
wall,  and  sailing  by  the  north  of  Scotland  reached  Hall's  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay  on  the  17th  of  July.  A  few  days 
later  the  country  and  the  south  side  of  the  bay  was  solemnly 
taken  possession  of  in' the  queen's  name.  Several  weeks  were  now 
spent  in  collecting  ore,  but  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  Frobisher  being  specially  directed  by  his  commission 
to  "  defer  the  further  discovery  of  the  passage  until  another 
time."  There  was  much  parleying  and  some  skirmishing  with 
the  natives,  and  earnest  but  futile  attempts  made  to  recover  the 
men  captured  the  previous  year.  The  return  was  begun  on  the 
asrd  of  August,  and  the  "  Aid  "  reached  Milford  Haven  on  the 
23rd  of  September;  the  "  Gabriel "  and  "  Michael,"  having 
separated,  arrived  later  at  Bristol  and  Yarmouth. 

Frobisher  was  received  and  thanked  by  the  ^ueen  at  Windsor. 
Great  preparations  were  made  and  considerable  expense  incurred 
for  the  assaying  of  the  great  quantity  of  "  ore  "  (aboirt  300  tons) 
brought  home.  This  took  up  much  time,  and  led  to  considerable 
dispute  among  the  various  parties  interested.  Meantime  the 
faith  of  the  queen  and  others  remained  strong  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  newly  discovered  territory,  which  she  herself  named 
iieta  Incognita^  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  larger  expedi- 
tion than  ever,  with  all  necessaries  for  the  esUblishment  of  a 
cok>ny  of  100  men.  Frobisher  was  again  received  by  the  queen 
at  Greenwich,  and  her  Majesty  threw  a  fine  chain  of  gold  around 
bis  neck.  On  the  31st  of  May  1578  the  expedition,  consisting  in 
all  of  fifteen  vessels,  left  Harwich,  and  sailing  by  the  English 
Channel  on  the  20th  of  June  reached  the  south  of  Greenland, 
where  Frobisher  and  some  of  his  men  managed  to  land.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  the  foreland  of  Frobisher  Bay  was  sighted,  but 
stormy  weather  and  dangerous  ice  prevented  the  rendezvous 
from  being  gained,  and,  besides  causing  the  wreck  of  the  barque 
**  Dennis  "  of  100  tons,  drove  the  fleet  unwittingly  up  a  new 
(Hudson)  strait.  After  proceeding  about  60  m.  up  this  "  mistaken 
strait,"  Frobisher  with  apparent  reluctance  turned  back,  and 
after  many  bufTetings  and  separations  the  fleet  at  last  came  to 
anchor  in  Frobisher  Bay.  Some  attempt  was  made  at  founding 
a  settlement,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  was  shipped;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  was  much  dissension  and  not  a  little 
discontent  among  so  heterogeneous  a  company,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  August  the  fleet  set  out  on  its  return  to  Enghmd,  which 
was  reached  in  the  b^'nning  of  October.  Thus  ended  what  was 
little  better  than  a  fiasco,  though  Frobisher  himself  cannot  be 
held  to  blame  for  the  result;  the  scheme  was  altogether  chim- 
erical, and  the  "  ore  "  seems  to  have  been  not  worth  smelting. 

In  1580  Frobisher  was  employed  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
queen's  ships  In  preventing  the  designs  of  Spain  to  assist  the 
Irish  insurgents,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained  a  grant  oi  the 
reversionary  title  of  clerk  of  the  royal  navy.  In  1585  be  com- 
manded the  "  Primrose,"  as  vice^miral  to  Sir  F.  Drake  in  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  when  soon  afterwards  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Frobisher's  name  was  one  of  four  mentioned  by  the  k>rd  high 
admiral  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  "  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience that  this  realm  hath,"  and  for  his  signal  services  in  the 
^'  Triumph,"  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada,  he  was  km'^ted. 
He  continued  to  cruise  about  in  the  Channel  until  i^qo,  when  he 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  to  the  coast  oif  Spain.  In 
1501  he  visited  his  native  Altofts,  and  there  married  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Wentworth,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Notts.  He  found,  how- 
ever, little  lefoure  for  a  country  Hfe,  and  the  following  year  took 
charge  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  Spanish 
•oaM,  returning  with  a  rich  prise.   In  November  1594  be  was 


engaged  with  a  squadron  in  the  siege  and  relief  of  Brest,  when 
he  received  a  wound  at  Fort  Crozon  from  which  he  died  at 
Plymouth  on  the  22nd  of  November.  His  body  was  taken  to 
London  and  buried  at  St  Giles',  Cripplegate.  Though  he  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  rough  in  his  bearing,  and  too  strict  a 
disdpUnarian  to  be  nnich  loved,  Frobishw  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  able  seamen  of  his  time  and  justly  takes  rank  among 
England's  great  naval  heroes. 

See  Hakluyt's  Voyofes;  the  Hakluyt  Society's  Thru  Voyoifs  #/ 
FroHsker;  Rev.  F.  Jones's  Life  cf  Frobisher  (1878);  Julian  Corbett, 
Drakt  and  the  Tudor  Naey  (1898). 

FROCK,  originally  a  long,  loose  gown  with  broad  sleeves,  more 
especially  that  worn  by  members  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.froc,  of  somewhat  obscure  origia; 
in  medieval  Lat.  froccus  appears  also  Msjloccus,  which,  if  it  is  the 
original,  as  Du  Cange  suggests  (litendc  ma/a/a),  would  connect 
the  word  with  "  flock  "  (q.v.),  property  a  tuft  of  wool.  Another 
suggestion  refers  the  word  to  the  German  Rock^  a  coat  (cf. 
**  rochet  "),  which  in  some  rare  instances  is  found  as  krock.  The 
formal  stripping  off  of  the  frock  became  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
degradation  or  deprivation  in  the  case  of  a  condemned  monk; 
hence  the  expression  '*  to  unfrock  "  (med.  Lat.  defrocare,  Fr. 
difroquer)  used  of  the  degradation  of  monks  and  of  priests  from 
holy  ordm.  In  the  middle  ages  **  frock  "was  also  used  of  a  long 
loose  coat  worn  by  men  and  of  a  coat  of  mail,  the  "frock  of  maiL" 
In  something  of  this  sense  the  word  survived  into  the  19th 
century  for  a  coat  with  long  skirts,  now  called  the  "  frodc  coat." 
The  word  in  now  chiefly  used  in  English  for  a  child's  or  young 
giri's  dress,  of  body  and  skirt,  but  is  frequ4»itty  used  of  a  woman's 
dress.  Dn  Cange  {Clossarinm,  s.v.  fiocus)  quotes  an  early  use 
of  the  word  for  a  woman's  garment  {Uhacula  S.  Udalrici,  Bjk, 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum  Benedict,  saec  v.  p.  466).  Here  a 
woman,  possessed  of  a  devil,  is  cured,  and  sends  her  garments 
to  the  tomb  <d  the  saint,  and  a  dahnatic  is  ordered  to  be  made 
out  of  the  flocus  orfrocus.  "  Frock  "  also  «^)pears  In  the  "  smock 
frock,"  once  the  typical  outer  garment  of  the  English  peasant. 
It  consists  of  a  loose  shirt  of  linen  or  other  material,  worn  over 
the  other  clothes  and  hanging  to  about  the  knee;  its  character- 
istic feature  is  the  "  smocking,"  a  puckoed  honeycomb  stitching 
round  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

PROBBBU  FRIBDRICR  WILHBUI  AUQUST  (1782-1852), 
(}erman  philosopher,  philanthropist  and  educational  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Oberweissbach,  a  village  of  the  Thuringian  forest, 
on  the  aist  of  April  1782.  Like  Comenius,  with  whom  he  had 
much  in  common,  he  was  neglected  in  his  youth,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  eariy  sufferings  made  him  in  after  life 
the  more  eager  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  children.  His 
mother  he  lost  in  his  infancy,  and  his  father,  the  pastor  oi 
Oberweissbach  and  the  surrounding  district,  attended  to  hto 
parish  but  not  to  his  family^  Friedrich  soon  had  a  stepmother, 
and  neglect  was  succeeded  by  stepmotheriy  attention;  but  a 
maternal  uncle  took  pity  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  home  for  some 
years  at  Stadt-Ilm.  Here  he  went  to  the  village  school,  but  like* 
many  thoughtful  boys  he  passed  for  a  dunce.  Throughout  life 
he  was  always  seeking  for  hidden  connexions  and  an  underlying 
unity  in  all  things.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  perceived 
in  the  piecemeal  studies  of  the  school,  and  Froebel's  mind,  busy 
as  it  was  for  itself,  would  not  work  for  the  masters.  His  half- 
brother  was  therefore  thought  more  worthy  of  a  university 
education,  and  Friedrich  was  apprenticed  for  two  years  to  a 
forester  (« 797-1 799)« 

Left  to  himself  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  Froebel  began  t« 
study  nature,  and  without  scientific  instruction  he  obtained  a 
profound  insight  into  the  uniformity  and  essential  unity  of 
nature's  kws.  Years  afterwards  the  celebrated  Jahn  (the 
"  Father  Jahn  "  of  the  German  gymnasts)  told  a  Berlin  student 
of  a  queer  feUow  he  had  met,  who  made  out  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  from  stones  and  cobwebs.  This  queer  fellow  was  Froebel; 
and  the  habR  of  making  out  general  truths  from  the  observatioa 
of  nature,  especially  from  plants  and  trees,  dated  from  the  solitary 
rambles  in  the  forest.  No  training  could  have  been  better  suited 
to  strengthen  his  inborn  tendency  to  mystidtm;  and  when  be 
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left  the  forest  tt  the'eaily  a^e  of  seventeen,  be  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  m^  ideas  which  influenced  htm  all  his 
life.  The  omception  which  in  bhn  dominated  all  others  was  the 
unity  of  nature;  and  he  longed  to  study  natural  sciences  that 
he  might  find  in  them  various  applications  of  nature's  universal 
laws.  With  great  difficulty  be  got  leave  to  join  his  elder  brother 
at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  there  for  a  year  be  went  from 
lecture-room  to  lecture-room  hoping  to  grasp  that  connexion 
of  the  sciences  which  bad  for  him  far  more  attraction  than  any 
particular  science  in  itself.  But  Frocbel's  allowance  of  money 
was  very  small,  and  his  skill  in  the  management  of  money  was 
never  great,  so  bis  university  career  ended  in  an  imprisonment 
of  nine  wedcs  for  a  debt  of  thirty  shillings.  He  then  returned 
home  with  very  poor  prospects,  but  much  more  intent  on  what 
he  calls  the  course  of  "  self -completion  "  (VenoUkommmmg 
meines  selbst)  than  on  "  getting  on  "  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
He  was  sent  to  learn  farming,  but  was  recalled  in  consequence 
of  the  failing  health  of  his  father.  In  z8o2  the  father  died,  and 
Froebd,  now  twenty  years  old,  had  to  shift  for  himself.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  found  his  true  vocation,  and  for  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years  we  find  him  at  work  now  in  one  part  of 
Germany  now  in  another — sometimes  land-surveying,  sometimes 
acting  as  accountant,  sometimes  as  private  secretary;  but  in  all 
this  his  "  outer  life  was  far  removed  from  his  inner  life,"  and  in 
spite  of  his  outward  circumstances  he  became  more  and  more 
conscious  thait  a  great  task  lay  before  him  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  nature  of  the  task,  however,  was  not  dear  to 
him,  and  it  seemed  determined  by  accident  While  studying 
architecture  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  director  of  a  model  school,  who  had  caught  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Pestalozzi.  This  friend  saw  that  Froebel's  true 
field  was  education,  and  he  persuaded  him  to  give  up  architecture 
and  take  a  post  in  the  niodel  schooL  In  this  school  Froebd 
worked  for  two  years  with  remarkable  success,  but  he  then 
retired  and  undertook  the  education  of  three  lads  of  one  family. 
la  this  he  could  not  satisfy  himself,  and  he  obtained  the  parents' 
consent  to  Ins  taking  the  boys  to  Yverdon,  near  Neuch&td,  and 
there  forming  with  them  a  part  of  the  celebrated  institution  of 
PestalozzL  Thus  from  1807  till  1809  Froebel  was  drinking  in 
Pestalozzianinn  at  the  fountainhead,  and  qualifying  himself  to 
cany  on  the  work  which  Pestalozzi  had  be^m.  For  the  science 
of  education  had  to  deduce  from  Pestalozzi's  experience  prindples 
which  Pestalozzi  himself  could  not  deduce.  And  "  Froebel,  the 
pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  and  a  genius  like  his  master,  completed  the 
reformer's  system;  taking  the  results  at  which  Pestalozzi  had 
arrived  through  the  necessities  of  his  position,  Froebd  developed 
the  ideas  involved  in  them,  not  by  further  experience  but  by 
deduction  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  thus  he  attained  to  the 
cooceirtion  of  true  human  development  and  to  the  requirements 
of  true  education  "  (Schmidt's  GesckichU  der  FOdagogik). 

Holding  that  man  and  nature,  Inasmuch  as  they  proceed  from 
the  same  source,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  Froebd 
fonged  for  more  knowledge  of  natural  sdence.  Even  Pestalozzi 
seemed  to  him  not  to  "  honour  sdence  in  her  divinity."  He 
therdore  determined  to  continue  the  university  course  which 
had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  eleven  years  bdore,  and  in  181 1 
he  began  studying  at  Gdttingen,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Berlin. 
But  again  his  studies  were  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  king 
of  Prussia's  cdebrated  call  "  to  my  people."  Though  not  a 
Prussian,  Froebd  was  heart  and  soul  a  German.  He  therefore 
rc^)ond«l  to  thecall,  enlisted  in  Liitzow's  corps,  and  went  through 
the  campaign  of  18x3.  But  his  militaiy  ardour  did  not  take 
his  mind  off  education.  "  Everywhere,"  he  writes,  "  as  far  as 
the  fatigues  I  underwent  allowed,  I  carried  in  my  thouj^ts  my 
future  calling  as  educator;  yes,  even  in  the  few  engagements 
in  which  I  had  to  take  part.  Even  in  these  I  could  gather 
experience  for  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself."  Froebel's 
flddiering  showed  him  the  value  of  disdphne  and  united  action, 
how  the  individual  belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  the  whole 
body,  and  how  the  whole  body  supports  the  individual. 

Froebd  was  rewarded  for  his  patriotbm  by  the  friendship 
of  two  men  whose  names  will  always  be  associated  with  h^ 


Langethal  and  Middendofff.  These  young  men,  ten  years 
younger  than  Froebd,  became  attached  to  him  in  the  field,  and 
were  ever  afterwards  his  devoted  followers,  sacrificing  all  their 
prospects  in  life  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  his  ideas. 

At  the  peace  of  Fontaineblmn  (signed  in  May  18x4)  Froebel 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  became  curator  of  the  museum  of 
mineralogy  under  Ptofesaor  Wdas.  In  accepting  this  appoint- 
ment from  the  government  he  seemed  to  turn  aside  from  his 
work  as  educatw;  but  if  not  teadiing  he  was  learning.  More 
and  more  the  thought  possessed  him  that  the  <me  thii^  needful 
for  man  was  unity  of  devdopment,  perfect  evolution  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  his  being,  such  evolution  as  sdence  discovers 
in  the  other  organisms  of  nature.  He  at  first  intended  to  become 
a  teacher  of  natural  sdence,  but  before  fong  wider  views  dawned 
upon  him.  Langethal  and  Middendorff  were  in  Beriin,  engaged 
in  tuition.  Froebel  gave  them  regular  instruction  in  his  theory, 
and  at  length,  counting  on  their  support,  he  res(rived  to  set 
about  realizing  his  own  idea  of  "  the  new  education."  This  was 
in  18x6.  Three  years  bdore  <me  of  his  brothers,  a  deti^rman, 
had  died  of  fever  caught  from  the  Frendi  pxisooers.  His  widow 
was  still  living  in  the  parsonage  at  Grieslusim,  a  village  on  the 
Ilm.  Froebel  gave  up  his  post,  and  set  out  for  Griesheim  on  foot, 
spending  his  very  last  groschen  on  the  way  for  bread.  Here 
he  undertook  the  education  of  his  orphan  niece  and  nephews, 
and  also  of  two  more  nephews  sent  him  by  another  twother. 
With  these  he  opened  a  school  and  wrote  to  Middendorff  and 
Langethal  to  come  and  help  in  the  e)q)eriment.  MiddendorfT 
came  at  once,  Langethal  a  year  or  two  later,  when  the  school 
had  been  moved  to  Keilhau,  another  of  the  Thurfngian  villages, 
which  became  the  Mecca  of  the  new  foith.  In  Keilhau  Fioebd» 
Langethal,  Middendorff  and  Barop,  a  rdation  of  Middendorff's, 
all  married  and  formed  an  educational  community.  Such  zeal 
could  not  be  fruitless,  and  the  schod  gradually  increased,  though 
for  many  years  its  teachers,  with  Froebd  at  their  head,  were  in 
the  greatest  straits  for  money  and  at  times  even  for  food.  After 
fourteen  years'  experience  he  determined  to  start  other  institu- 
tions to  work  in  connexion  wkh  the  parent  institution  at  Keilhau, 
and  being  offered  by  a  private  friend  the  use  of  a  castle  on  the 
Wartensee,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  he  feft  Keilhau  under  the 
direction  oi  Barop,  and  with  Langetlud  be  opened  the  Swiss 
institution.  The  ground,  however,  was  very  ill  chosen.  The 
CathoKc  clergy  resisted  what  they  considered  as  a  Protestant 
invasion,  and  the  experiment  on  the  Wartensee  and  at  Wyiisau 
in  the  same  canton,  to  which  the  institution  was  moved  in  1833, 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Middendorff  at 
Froebel's  call  kft  his  wife  and  family  at  Keflhau,  and  laboured 
for  four  years  in  Switzeriand  without  once  sedng  them.  The 
Swiss  institution  never  flourished.  But  the  Swiss  government 
wished  to  turn  to  account  the  presence  of  the  great  educator; 
so  young  teachers  were  sent  to  Froebd  for  instruction,  and 
findly  Froebd  moved  to  Buigdorf  (a  Bernese  town  of  some 
importance,  and  famous  from  Pestalozri's  labours  there  thirty 
years  earlier)  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  public  orphanage 
and  also  to  superintend  a  course  of  teaching  for  schoolmasters. 
The  dementai^  teachers  of  the  canton  were  to  spend  tbne 
months  every  alternate  year  at  Burgdorf,  and  there  ccnnpare 
experiences,  and  learn  of  distinguished  men  such  as  Froebd  and 
Bitzius.  In  his  conferences  with  these  teachers  Froebd  fOund 
that  the  schools  suffered  from  the  state  of  the  raw  material 
brought  into  them.  Till  the  school  age  was  reached  the  children 
were  entirdy  neglected.  Froebel's  conception  of  harmonious 
development  naturally  led  him  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  earUest  years,  and  his  great  work  on  The  Education  of  Many 
published  as  early  as  1826,  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to  the 
age  of  seven.  At  Burgdori  his  thoughts  were  much  occupied 
with  the  proper  treatment  of  young  children,  and  in  scheming 
for  them  a  graduated  course  of  exercises,  modelled  on  the  games 
in  which  he  observed  them  to  be  most  interested.  In  his  eagerness 
to  carry  out  his  new  plans  he  grew  impatient  of  ofBdal  restraints; 
so  he  returned  to  Kdlhau,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  the  first 
Kindergarten  or  '*  Garden  of  Children,"  in  the  neighbouring  vilJuge 
of  ,BIankeiibQrg.(i837K  Firmly  ooovtoced  of  the  importance  of 
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bla  ayilem  in  a  weekly  papct  (his  SeiaJagsbiaU)  which  appeared 
from  Lhe  middle  of  1837  till  1840-  He  also  lectured  in  great 
towns;  and  he  gave  a  irgular  coune  of  instnictioD  to  young 
ttachcn  at  Blaakeiibuig.  But  although  the  prindpla  of  the 
ILindefgBTten  weie  giadUBlly  making  theii  «ay,  the  fint  Kinder- 
garten waa  faiUDg  for  want  of  funds.  II  bad  to  be  given  up,  and 
Froebd.  now  a  widower  (he  had  Icot  his  wife  in  1SJ9),  caiiied 
on  bis  coune  for  teachers  first  at  Keilbau,  and  from  iM,  for 
the  kul  four  yean  of  bis  life,  at  or  near  Liebenslein,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  and  in  the  dudiy  of  Meiningen.  It  is  in  these 
taM  years  that  the  man  FrDctxl  will  be  best  known  to  pcslerity, 
for  in  1S41}  he  atlracled  within  lhe  drdc  of  his  influence  a  woman 
of  grot  intellectual  power,  the  baroness  vim  Mannholti-BQIow, 
who  bas  given  ua  in  her  RaoUtdiau  of  Fradrick  Froebtl  the  only 
lifelike  ponrait  we  possos. 

These  seemed  likely  to  be  Froelid's  most  peaceful  dajii.  He 
manled  again  in  iSji,  and  having  now  devoted  hinuclf  U>  Ibc 
training  of  women  as  educaion,  he  spent  bis  time  in  instnicting 
his  class  of  young  female  teachers.  But  trouble  came  upon  him 
from  a  quarter  wheoce  he  least  eipected  it.  la  tbe  great  year 
of  revoluiiani  (1S4S)  Froebel  bad  billed  to  turn  to  account  the 
pneral  cagrmeBS  for  improvement,  and  Middendorfl  bad  pre- 
sented an  address  on  Kindergartens  to  the  German  parliament. 
Besidta  this,  a  nephew  of  Froebel's,  Professor  Karl  Froebel  of 
ZQrich,  published  books  which  were  supposed  to  teach  aodaiism. 
True,  the  uncle  and  nephew  dilfered  so  widely  tfiat  the  "  new 
Froebelians"  were  tbe  enemies  of  "  theold,"  but  tbe  dislinctkm 
wu  ovedooked,  and  Friedrich  and  Xarl  Froebd  were  regarded 

whkh  soon  set  in,  Froebel  found  himself  suspected  of  socialism 
and  irreligion,  and  in  lA^t  tho  "  cultus-mintster  "  Von  ftaumer 
iMaed  im  edict  forbidding  the  establishment  of  schot^  "  after 
Pliedrich  and  Karl  Froebel'a  principles  "  in  Pniaiia.  This  was 
a  beftvy  blow  Co  the  old  man,  who  looked  to  the  govenimcnt  of 
the  "  CKlfiu-fliiiJ "  Frusua  for  support,  and  wis  met  with  denun- 
ciation. Whether  from  the  worry  d  Ihb  new  contiDversy,  OE  from 
whatever  cause,  Froebel  did  not  long  survive  tbe  decree.  His 
seventieth  birthday  was  alebiaied  with  great  rejoicings  in  Hay 
1S53,  but  he  died  on  the  list  of  June,uidwasburjedat  Sdiweina, 
a  village  near  his  last  abode,  Marienlltal,  near  Bad-LicbsiEtein, 
"  All  education  not  fotuided  00  reli^on  is  unproductive." 
This  conviction  followed  naCarally  from  Froebd's  tonctption  of 
lhe  unity  of  all  things,  a  unity  due  to  the  nriginai  Unity  from 

being."  As  man  and  nature  have  one  ori^n  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  taws.    Hence  Froebel,  hke  Comenius  two  centurka 
1,  looked  to  the  course  d  nature  lor  the  prioc^les 
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re  and  the  order  of  tbe  malerial 
I  of  mankind,  God  has  given  us  the  true 
in."  As  the  cultivator  creates  nothing 
■0  the  eduottot  creates  nothing  in  the 

lacdties.  So  far  Froebel  agrees  with  Pestaloszi;  but  in  one 
respect  he  went  beyond  him.  Pestaloszi  said  that  the  faculties 
were  devdoped  by  eietdse.  Froebel  added  that  the  function 
d  education  was  to  develop  the  facolties  br  atouting  viunicrf 
tdMtj.    Action  pioccedlng  from  iraoer  impulse  (SMuuiighitD 


>e  thing  i 


Iful. 


gave  to  action,  his  doctrine 

ty,"  has  its  importance  sit 
o  the  Ihst  stage  of  life  thai 
in.    He  held  with  Rousseau 


learns  only  Ibrough  "self.i 
through  education.  But  it  ' 
Froebel  paid  the  greatat  al 

that  each  age  has  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  that  the  per- 
fection of  Ibc  later  stage  caii  be  attained  only  through  the 
perfection  of  the  earlier.  If  tbe  infant  is  what  be  should  be  as 
an  infant,  and  tbe  child  as  a  child,  he  will  become  what  he  should 
be  as  a  biq',  just  as  naturally  as  new  ^oots  spring  from  tbe  healthy 
plant.  Every  stage,  then,  must  be  cited  for  and  tended  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  attain  Us  aura  polcctlon.  Imptcoad  willi  the 
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held  that  If 

on  lhe  other  hand,  claimed  ft  for  society  and  the  states 
Froebel,  whose  mind  delighted  In  harmoniiing  apparent  ran- 
tradictions,  and  who  taught  tbat  "  all  progress  lay  through 
oppoaliea  10  their  ncondliation, "  maintained  ihat  tbe  child 
belonged  both  to  the  family  and  to  society,  and  be  wotdd  then- 
fore  have  children  spend  some  houn  of  the  day  In  s  common 
life  and  In  well-organlled  common  employments.  These 
aasembllea  of  children  he  would  not  caU  schoois,  f«  the  chlldiu 
in  them  ought  not  to  be  old  enough  tor  schooling.  So  he  in- 
vented tbe  nine  KimUrgarltii,  garden  of  cbildren,  and  called 
tkt  saperlntendenls  "children's  gatdener*,"  He  laid  great 
stress  on  every  child  cultivating  lis  own  plot  of  ground,  but  this 
wai  not  hia  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  name.  It  was  rather 
that  he  IhOBgbt  of  these  insiitutloiB  as  enclosures  in  which 
young  hnman  plants  are  nnnured.  In  the  Kindergarten  the 
children's  employmcnr  "'"  ""'■■  *""  .■-  "  - 
in  which  children  delist  is  play  to  them ;  and  F^bel  in 
a  serin  of  eni^aynenis,  which,  while  they  are  In  this  sense 
play  10  the  children,  have  nevenbeless,  as  seen  from  the  adult 
point  of  view,  1  diitiBCt  educallonal  object.  This  object,  aa 
Froebel  himself  dracrlbeslt,  is  "to  give  the  children  emplaymcBt 
in  agreement  with  ihtlr  whole  nature,  to  strengthen  thdr  bodies, 


]g  them 


[uainted  with  nature  and 
lo  guide  aright  the  heart 
the  original  gnnind  of  aH 


1  name  In  xoology,  of  somewhat  wide  i 


Frogs  proper  are  t; 
Rana  lempaaria,  and 
eitskulii,  and  the  Ami 
Rana  may  be  defined 


lies  of  the  order  Ecaudala  ot  the  subcase 

pIGed  by  the  common  British  species, 
its  lilies,  such  as  tl^  edible  frog,  R. 
lican  bnll-ttog  R.  colesbiena.  The  genus 
a  fiimbtertial  Ecaudata  with  cylindrical 
tse  processes  to  the  sacral  vertebra,  Iceth  in  the  Dpper 
i  on  tbe  vomer,  a  protrusible  tongue  which  is  free  and 
Iwhind,  a  horiMnlil  pupil  and  more  or  less  »ebbed  toes. 
ides  about  100  species,  distributed  over  the  whole  world 
word  '■  frog  "  [•  in  O.E.  /rotia  or  f'nx,  cl.  Dutch  tpuric*, 
inch;  Skeat  ■VE^Tts  a  pouible  original  nun:r  in  (he  root 
F  "  to  iufno.**  '■  10  ^nng."  cf.  GfT.  ftoK  glad,  joyful  and 
k  applied  (0  (he  following  objects:  tbv 


in  thece 


lied  in  ( 


'I  hoof;  a 


n  oppoljte  sides  Joirwd  t^  omBT 


sitting  of  t< 


...  two  rai^cmi.  The« 
of  the  name  of  the  animal 
if  "  fnish."  probably  a  corr 
illlefork,  'tlie  ornamental 


-a  belt 
le  front 
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wkh  the  exceptfon  of  the  greater  pan  of  Soath  America  and 
AtBtxaKa  Some  of  the  9pedes  are  thorou^y  aquatic  and  have 
fully  webbed  toes,  others  arc  terrestrial,  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  others  are  adapted  (or  burrowmg,  by  means  of  the 
much-enlarged  and  sharp-edged  tuberde  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
toe,  whibt  not  a  few  have  the  tips  of  the  digits  dilated  into  disks 
fay  which  they  are  able  to  climb  on  trees.  In  most  of  the  older 
classifications  great  itnportance  was  attached  to  these  physio- 
logical characters,  and  a  number  of  genera  were  estab&hed 
which,  owii^  to  the  numerous  annectent  forms  which  have  since 
been  discovered,  must  be  abandcmed.  The  arboreal  species 
were  thus  associated  with  the  true  tree-frogs,  regardless  of  their 
ifktemal  struaure.  We  now  know  that  such  adaptations  are 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  cannot  be  utilized 
for  establishing  groups  higher  than  genera  in  a  natural  or 
phylogenetic  classification.  The  tree-frogs,  Hyltdae^  with  which 
the  arboreal  Ranidae  wore  formerly  grouped,  show  in  their 
anatomical  structure  a  close  resemblance  to  the  toads,  Bufottidae, 
and  are  therefore  placed  far  away  from  the  true  foogSt  however 
great  the  superficial  resemblance  between  them. 

Some  frogs  grow  to  a  large  size.  The  bull-farog  of  the  eastern 
l/nited  States  and  Canada,  reaching  a  length  of  nearly  8  in.  from 
anout  to  vent,  long  regarded  as  the  giant  of  the  genus,  has  been 
surpassed  by  the  discovery  of  Rana  guppyi  (8}  in.)  in  the 
Solomcm  Islands,  and  of  Rana  golieih  (xo  in.)  in  South  Cameroon. 

The  family  Ranidae  embraces  a  large  number  of  genera,  some 
of  which  are  very  remarkable.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  hairy  frog  of  West  Africa,  Trichabalrackus  robustust  some 
specimens  of  which  have  the  sides  of  the  body  and  of  the  hind 
limbs  covered  with  long  villosities,  the  function  of  which  is 
unknown,  and  its  ally  Gampsosteony%  IxUesi^  in  which  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  diarp,  claw-like  and  perforates 
the  skin.  To  this  family  also  belong  the  Rkacophorus  of  eastern 
Asia,  arboreal  ftogs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
extremely  developed  webs  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  which 
are  believed  to  act  as  a  parachute  when  the  frog  leaps  from  the 
branches  of  trees  (fiying-frog  of  A.  R.  Wallace),  whilst  others 
have  been  observed  to  make  aerial  nests  between  leaves  overhang- 
ing water,  a  habit  which  is  shared  by  their  near  allies  the  Chiro' 
ma^is  of  tropical  Africa.  DimorphognothuSy  from  West  Africa, 
is  the  unique  example  of  a  sexual  dimorphism  in  the  deniition, 
the  males  being  provided  with  a  series  ol  large  sharp  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  in  the  female,  as  in  most  other  members  of  the 
family,  is  edentulous.  The  curious  homed  frog  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  Ceratobairachus  guenthm,  which  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  Ranidae,  has  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  in  both  sexes, 
whibt  a  few  forms,  such  as  Dend^ohoUs  and  CardiogUssa,  which 
on  this  account  have  been  placed  in  a  distinct  family,  havesjio 
teeth  at  all,  as  in  toads.  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  importance  which  was  once  attached  to  the  dentition  m  the 
daasification  of  the  tailless  batrachians. 

FROQ-BIT,  in.  botany,  the  English  name  for  a  small  floating 
herb  known  botanically  as  Hydrocharis  Morsus-Ranai,  a  member 
of  the  order  Hydrocharideae,  a  family  of  Monocotyledons.  The 
plant  has  rosettes  of  roundish  floating  leaves,  and  ^multiplies 
like  the  strawberry  phut  by  tncans  of  runners,  at  the  end 
of  which  new  leaf-rosettes  develop.  Staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers  are  borne  on  different  plants;  they  have  three  smaU 
green  sepals  and  three  broadly  ovate  white  membranous  petals. 
The  fruit,  which  is  fleshy,  is  not  found  in  Britain.  Hie  plant 
occurs  in  ponds  and  ditches  in  England  and  is  rare  in  Ireland, 

FROGVORE,  a  mansion  within  the  royal  demesne  of  Windscff, 
England,  in  the  Home  Parki  x  m.  SX.  of  Windsor  Castle.  It 
mas  occupied  by  George  IH.'s  queen,  Charlotte,  and  later  by 
the  duchess  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  died  here 
In  i86x.  The  mansion,  a  plain  building  facing  a  small  lake,  has 
in  its  grounds  the  mausoleum  qf  the  duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
royal  mausoleum.  The  first  is  a  circular  building  surroimded 
with  Ionic  columns  and  rising  in  a  dome,  a  lower  chamber  within 
containing  the  tomb,  while  in  the  up{)er  chamber  is  a  statue  of  the 
duchess.  There  is  also  a  bust  of  Princess  Hohenlohe-Langen- 
bcrg,  half-sister  of  Queen  Victoria:  and  before  the  entrance  is  a 
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memorial  erected  by  the  queen  to  Lady  At^usta  Stanley  (d 
1876),  wife  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  royal  mausoleum,  a  cmc^orm 
building  with  a  central  octagonal  lantern,  richly  adorned  within 
with  marbles  and  mosaics,  was  erected  (1862-1870)  by  Queea 
Victoria  over  the  tomb  of  Albert,  prince  consort,  by  whose  side 
the  queen  herself  was  buried  in  1901.  There  are  also  memorials 
to  Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Leopold  in  the  mausoleum.  To 
the  south  of  the  mansion  are  the  royal  gardens  and  dahry. 

PROHUCH,  ABRAHAM  BMANUEL  (1796-1865),  Swiss  poei, 
was  bom  on  the  xst  of  February  1796  at  Brugg  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher.  After  studying  tlwology 
at  Zilrich  he  became  a  pastes  in  18x7  and  returned  as  teachei'* 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
the  cantonal  school  at  Aarau,  which  post  he  lost,  however,  in 
the  political  quarrels  of  X830.  He  afterwards  obtamed  the  post 
of  teacher  and  rector  of  the  cantonal  college,  and  was  also 
appointed  assistant  minister  at  the  parish  church.  He  died  at 
Baden  in  Aargau  on  the  xst  of  December  1865.  His  works  are-* 
170  Pabeln  (x8as);  Sckmeuerlieder  (1827);  Das  Evangdvitm 
St  Jokannis,  in  Liedem  (1830);  Elegien  an  Wieg^  und  Sarg 
(183s);  IHe  Epopdm]  Ulrich  ZwingU  (1840);  Ulrick  won 
HuUen  (1845);  Anserlesene  Psalmen  ^md  geistiiche  Ueder  fHf 
die  Evangelisch-ftformirte  Kirche  des'Cankms  Aargau  (1844); 
Vber  dm  Kirchmgosang  der  ProkstanUn  (1846);  TrosUitder 
(X852);  Der  Junge  Deutsck^Mithd  (1846);  ReimsprlUke  aus 
Slaai,  Sckuhf  und  Kirche  (x82o).  An  edition  ol  his  collected 
wotks,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  at  Fcauenfeld  in  1853.  Frdhlich: 
is  best  known  for  his  two  heroic  poems,  Ulrich  Zvniigfi  and 
Ulrich  von  HuUent  and  especially  for  his  fables,  which  have  been 
ranked  with  those  of  Hag^om,  Lessing  and  Gellert. 

See  the  Wtfby  R.  FJUi  (ZOrich,  1907). 

FROHSCHAMMER,  JAKOB  (X82X-1893),  German  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bora  at  lUkofen,  near  Regensburg,  on  the 
6th  of  January  1821.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  he  studied  theology  at  Munich,  but  fdt 
an  e\wr-growing  attraction  to  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  after 
much  hesitation,  he  took  what  he  him^lf  calls  the  most  mistaken 
step  of  his  life,  and  in  1847  entered  the  priesthood.  His  keenly 
logical  intellect,  and  his  impatience  of  authority  where  it  clashed 
with  his  own  convictions,  quite  unfitted  him  for  that  unquestion- 
ing obedience  vi^ich  the  Church  demanded.  It  was  only  after 
open  defiance  of  the  bishop  of  Regensburg  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  continue  his  studies  at  Munich.  He  at  first  devoted 
himself  more  espedally  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  in  X850  published  his  BeitrSge  zttr  Kircherigeschichte,  which 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  But  he  fdt  that  his 
real  vocation  was  philosophy,  and  after  holding  for  a  short  time 
ati  extraordinary  professorship  of  theology,  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  in  X855.  This  appointment  he  owed  chiefly  to  his 
work,  Vber  den  Ursprung  der  menschlichen  Seden  (1854),  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  human  soul  was  not  implanted 
by  a  special  creative  act  in  each  case,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
secondary  creative  act  on  the  part  of  the  parents:  that  soul  as 
well  as  body,  therefore,  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  heredity. 
This  was  supplemented  in  X855  by  the  controversial  MensdunseeU 
imd  Physiologie,  Undeterred  by  the  offence  which  these  works 
gave  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  published  in  X858  th^ 
EinUitung  in  die  PkilosoplUe  und  Crundriss  der  Metaphysih, 
in  which  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  that 
philosophy  was  the  handmaid  of  theology.  In  x86x  appeared 
Vber  die  Aufgabe  der  Naturphilosophie  und  ihr  Verhdtinls  zur 
Nafurwissenschaftf  which  was,  he  declared,  directed  against  the 
purely  meciianical  conception  of  the  universe,  and  afllrmed  the 
necessity  of  a  creative  Power.  In-  the  same  year  he  published 
Ober  die  Freiheit  der  Wissenschaft,  in  which  he  n^ntained  the 
independence  of  science,  whose  goal  was  trath,  against  authority, 
and  reproached  the  excessive  respect  for  the  latter  In  the  Roman 
Churoh  with  the  insignificantpart  played  by  theGerman  Catholics 
in  literature  and  philosophy.  He  was  denounced  by  the  pope 
himself  in  an  apostolic  brief  of  the  nth  of  December  1862, 
and  stu^enu  of  theology  were  forbidden  to  attend  his  lectures. 
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Publk  cfiuiian  wu  sow  iceniy  adlti;  be  Rcdvcd  u  <n 

Irom  Uw  Munich  itLdenii,  uid  the  king,  lo  wboni  he  o«i 
AppointDmt,  iupponed  him  winnly.  A  ctrnfcrence  oJ  Cubobc 
jomhJj,  held  in  ibbj  uadei  tbc  prcudeucy  of  DiJUiDgcr,  decided 
Ih*i  luthority  niusl  besupnme  in  ibe  Church.  When,  bowerer, 
DtiUioga  and  hii  school  in  ibeii  luni  itinGd  the  Old  Cathoiic 
movemut,  Frobscbunnier  njuxd  10  uwdite  binuell  ' 
Ibeir  cauK,  holding  that  they  did  not  go  fu  enough,  uic 
Ibdr  decUmtioo  of  1S63  lud  cot  the  ground  from  under 
lc«t.  Ueuinhilc  he  had,  in  1661.  founded  the  Alitnium  u  the 
orgu  of  Libenl  Calholiciam.  For  tiuihewroce  the  fint  adequat 
accocDt  in  German  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  leieclioD, 
which  drew  1,  warm  letter  ol  appreciation  from  Darwin  liimaclf. 
Excommunicated  in  1S71,  he  replied  with  throe  articleiT  which 
were  reproduced  in  thousands  as  pam^ets  in  the  chief  European 
languages:  Der  FOi  PdH  in  Ram  (1873),  Det  Primal  Petri 
mii  da  Papaa  (187s),  and  Dm  ChriarnSkitm  CkrisH  md  dm 
CiriiUfOliMm  dis  Papatt  (1S76).  In  Dai  ntnt  WitstH  nod  drr 
fKH  fflanAi  (i8;j)  he  showed  himself  u  vicoraus  an  opponent 
of  the  maurialiira  of  Stniua  u  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infdli- 
bility.  Hislateryears  woe  occupied  with  a  series  of  philcnophicil 
worka,  of  which  the  most  impoiiant  were;  DI4  PkoHlasit  lis 
CrundfrtMiif  da  Wdlpr<Knm  (1S7;),  Obtr  iU  Gmaia  da 
llauiUtil  imd  derm  itiilifi  EtUviiiling  in  Rdiftn,  SiOiicMdl 
■mJ  Spraclie  (1S83),  and  Ubtr  die  Ort'niKiien  and  Cidtur  da 
mnucMUcitn  GtsiHsdajl  (i88j).  HIi  ayttea  Is  based  on  the 
unifying  principle  of  Imagination  [_Pkanlatii),  (Alch  he  eitcndl 
to  the  objective  creative  force  of  Nature,  as  well  as  to  tbcaubJK- 
LiTe  mental  phenomena  to  which  ihe  term  is  tmiallf  confiDed, 
He  died  at  Bad  Kreuth  in  tbC  Bayvan  Hi^duwl*  on  the  ulh 
of  June  .8m. 


PMHMABT,  JUH  <i3jg-a4io7},  Frendi  dmnJder  ud 
ncoDteoi,  historian  of  his  own  times.  The  persona]  Ustory 
of  FninaR,  the  drcunutances  of  bis  birth  and  education,  the 
inddcDU  of  his  life,  must  all  be  sought  In  bis  own  verses  and 
chronidea.  He  pownied  in  bis  own  lifetime  no  such  fame  as 
that  which  attend^  tbe  Ete]s  of  relrarch;  when  he  died  it  did 
not  occur  to  liis  luccessan  thai  s  chapter  might  well  be  added 
to  his  Ckrimide  setting  forth  what  manner  of  man  he  was  who 
wrote  it.  The  village  of  Lestines,  where  be  was-cur*,  has  long 
forgotten  that  a  great  writer  ever  lived  there.  They  cannot 
point  to  any  bouse  in  Valendennes  as  the  lodging  In  which  he 
put  togctber  his  notes  snd  made  hiatoiy  out  of  pcnonal  remi- 
Diicences.  It  is  not  ceitnui  when  or  wheie  he  died,  or  where  he 
was  buried.  Onecbuich  Ji  is  true,  doubtfully  claims  the  honour 
Of  holding  his  boDU.    It  is  that  of  St  Monegunda  of  CUinay. 

Hi;  Ftol»»le.  jicei,  /i  nuit  forM  jota."' 
it  Is  Ibrlunate,  Ibcrefon,  that  tbe  scatteml  sUtcmott  In  Us 
writing!  may  be  ao  pieced  together  as  to  afford  a  lolenbly 
connected  history  of  his  life  year  after  year,  Tbe  personality 
ol  the  man,  Independently  of  his  adventures,  may  be  urlved  at 
ly  ihe  same  proceu.  It  will  be  found  that  nidaaart,  without 
meiolng  It.  has  portrayed  himielf  in  dear  and  well-defined 
outline.  His  [otefatheis  were  jurit  (aldermen')  of  the  little 
town  olBeaumonl,  lying  near  ihe  river  Sambre,  to  tbe  west  of  tbe 
forest  of  ArduuiesJ     Early  in  Ibe  14th  centuiy  Ihe  caaile  and 


Ml  inlb  tbe  bands  of  Jean,  youm*'  *»> 

of  the  count  of  Hainaut.  With  this  Jean,  aire  de  Beaumont, 
lived  a  certain  cinon  of  Lif  ge  called  Jean  k  Bel,  who  fonunstdy 
w«  not  content  simply  to  enjoy  life.  Instigated  by  bis  seigneur 
be  set  himself  to  write  contemporary  history,  to  tell  "  la  pure 
veiiteit  de  tout  h  fait  enti^remcnt  al  manire  de  chroniques." 
With  this  view,  he  compiled  two  books  of  chronicles.  And  the 
chnniclea  of  Jean  le  Bel  we^  not  tiie  only  hterary  monuments 
belonging  10  the  castle  of  Beaumont.  A  hundred  years  before 
him  Baldwin  d'Avernes,  tbe  then  seigneur,  bad  auaed  to  be 
written  a  book  of  chroolcles  or  rather  genealogiet.  It  must 
therefore  be  remembeied  Ibai  wbea  Fioisson  tudertook  his  owa 
cbrooiclea  he  wa*  not  conceiving  a  new  idea,  but  only  following 

Siune  10  m.  from  Besamont  itood  th<  prospetous  diy  ol 
Valenciennes,  possessed  in  the  14th  century  of  important 
privileges  and  1  Qourishing  trade,  second  only  to  places  Eika 
B  tugoor  Ghent  in  inHucnce.  population  and  wealth,  Beaumoot, 
once  bet  rival,  now  regarded  Valendennes  as  a  place  whete  tba 
fUDbitioui  might  seek  for  wealth  or  advancement,  and  amoos 
those  who  migrated  thitber  was  the  father  of  Foissail.  He 
appears  from  a  single  pusage  in  bis  son's  verses  to  have  been  a 
paiatei  of  armorial  bearings.  There  was,  ft  may  be  DMed, 
already  what  may  be  called  a  school  of  painters  at  Valendamea. 
Anmg  them  were  Jean  and  Colin  de  Valendennes  and  /uiiit 
fieau-Neveu,  of  whom  Frolssan  says  that  be  had  not  his  equal 
in  any  country. 

The  date  geocrally  adopted  (or  his  birth  is  ijjS.  In  after 
ycul  Froiasait  pleaacd  himself  by  ttcatllng  In  verse  the  acenes 
and  pursuha  of  bis  childhood.  Tlese  are  presented  In  vagM 
genetalitica.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  be  was  unlike  any 
other  boys,  and,  unfortunately.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a 
phMogr^b  of  ■  schoolboy's  life  amid  bourgeois  surroiiitdingi 
would  be  to  pcaterity  quite  as  inlcresling  as  that  faithful  por- 
traiture of  courts  and  knights  which  he  hu  drawn  up  in  Ui 
Ciratitii.  As  it  Is,  we  leam  Ibal  he  loved  games  o(  deiltrily 
and  skill  rather  than  tbe  sedentary  amusemcjits  of  chess  and 
draughts,  that  he  was  beaten  when  he  did  not  know  bb  leasona, 
that  witb  bis  Companions  he  played  at  tournaments,  and  that 
always  eoasdou— a  statement  *ihich  must  be  accepted 


Loer  Dieu  et  ler^r  le  ■doode,'* 
In  any  case  he  was  bom  in  a  place,  ai  well  as  at  a  time,  ^nga> 
lariy  adapted  to  fill  tbe  brain  of  an  imaghiaiivT  boy.  ValeocieBBe) 
wai  then  a  dty  eitremdy  rich  in  romantic  aisociatiDGs.  Not 
far  from  Its  walls  was  the  western  fringe  of  the  great  forest  ol 
Ardennes,  sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  RoJand 
and  Ogier.  Along  Ibe  banks  of  the  Scbddt  stood,  one  after  tba 
other,  not  then  in  ruins,  but  bright  with  banners,  the  ^eam  of 

seigneurs,  now  forgotten,  were  famous  in  thdl  dsy  for  many  ■ 
gallant  feat  of  arms.  Tbe  castle  oE  Valendennes  itsdl  waa 
Illustrious  in  tbe  romance  of  Ptrcefirai.  There  wa*  bom  that 
most  Morions  snd  most  'luckless  Hero,  Baldwin,  £nt  empenir 
of  Coottantlaoplc.  Alt  tbe  splendour  of  medieval  hfe  was  to 
be  seen  In  Frolssatt's  native  dty:  on  the  walls  of  the  Salle  le 
Comle  i^twied — perhaps  paimnl  by  his  father — the  arms  and 
•cutcbeona  bcaeith  tbe  banners  and  bilmeti  of  Lunmbonrf, 

.  . . ... ,  ...;  streets  were  oowded  with  knigbta 

and  aoldleii,  JKlciti,' artisans  and  merchants;  die  churches  were 
rich  with  atainnt  ^am,  delicate  tracery  and  predoua  carvinx: 
UkO  were  Ubnifca  full  of  rfchty  Dluminatod  mannscrlpu  on 
wUch  the  boy  couM  gate  witb  ddigbt ;  every  year  there  was  tbe 
/H(oftbe>wyf.i4s>wrde  Valendmi\es,  it  which  be  would  hev 
Ibe  vetMa  of  the  competing  poets;  there  were  f  estivsb,  mssquca, 
mummeries  and  moralities.  And,  whsterer  there  isight  be 
elsewhere.  In  Ibis  happy  dly  there  was  only  the  pomp,  and  not 
the  misery,  of  war;  the  fidds  without  Were  tilled,  and  Ibe 
harvests  reaped.  In  aecnrily;  tbe  Vorkman  withb  plied  hl> 
iraft  uimioleited  for  good  wage.  But  the  eyes  of  the  boy  were 
umed  upon  the  cssile  and  not  upoa  the  lowo;  it  waa  the 
fleodaai  of  lbs  koiibis  which  dairied  Un,  tusomuch  tbat  be 
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Mgaided  and  cdAtiAtMd  ever  &ftetwtftfe  to  regard  a  prjiiee 
galUuit  in  the  field,  i^tering  of  apparel,  lavish  of  largesse,  as 
almost  a  god. 

The  moon,  he  says,  rules  the  fhrst  four  yean  of  life;  Mercury 
the  next  ten;  Venus  follows.'  He  was  fourteen  when  the  lost 
goddess  appMred  to  him  in  pers(^,  as  be  tells  va,  after  the 
manner  of  his  time,  and  infonned  Inm  that  he  was  to  love  a  lady, 
**  belle,  jone,  et  gente."  Awaiting  this  happy  event,  he  began  to 
.consider  how  best  to  earn  his  livelihood. '  They  first  placed  him  in 
some  commercial  position~impoa8ible  now  to  sav  of  what  kind 
— which  he  simply  calls  "  k  marchandise."  Thu  undoubtedly 
means  .some  kind  of  buying  and  s^ng,  not  a  handicraft 
at  aB.  He  very  soon  abanidoned  merchandise-''' car  vaut 
mieux  science  qu'argens  "•-^and  resolved  on  becoming  a  learned 
derk.:  He  then  naturally  began  to  make  verses,  like  every  other 
leaned  derk.  Quite  as  naturally,  and  still  in  the  character  of  a 
learned  derk,  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Venus  and  fell  in  love. 
He  found  one  day  a  demoiselle  reading  a  book  of  romances.  He 
did  not  know  who  she  was,  but  stealing  gently  towards  her,  he 
asked  her  what  book  she  was  readhig. .  It  was  the  romance  of 
Cleomades,  He  remarks  the  singular  beauty  of  ber  blue  eyes 
«Bd  fair  hair,  while  she  reads  a  page  or  two,  and  then-^one  wovld 

iJmoit  suspect  a  reminiscence  of  Dante — 

*'  Adont  laisnmM  nous  le  lire." 

Ha  was  tfana  provided  with  that  essential  ior  soldier,  knifl^t 
or  poet,  a  mistres^-^-onc  for  whom  he  oeuld  write  verses.  She 
.wl»nch  and  he  was  poor;  she  was  nobly  bom  and  he  obscnre; 
ft  was:  long  before  she  would  accept  the  devotion,  even  of  the 
conventional  kind  ^vUch  Fteissart  offered  her,and  which  woufci 
bk  no  way  interfere  with  the^  practical  business  of  ber  life.  And 
in  this  hopeless  way,  the  passion  of  the  young  poet  lemainhig 
the  same,  and  the  c(^dncas  of  the  lady  being  unaltered,  the  tioursc 
of  this  passk)n  ran  on  for  some  time.  Nor  was  it  mitil  the  day 
of  Froissart's  departure  from  his  native  town  thai  she  gavohim 
an  interview  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  even  pvoodsing,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  that  ''Douke  Pens£^"  would  assure  ^m  that  she' 
vouldhave  no  joyous  day  until  she  should  see  him  again 

He  was  eighteen  years  of  age;  he  had  learned  all  that  be 
wanted  to  l^vn;  he  possessed  the  mechaniral  art  of  verse; 
Jie  had  read  the  slender  stock  of  da^cal  literature  accessible; 
he  kmged  to  see  the  -WorkL  He  must  alreacfy  have  acquired 
some  distinction,  because,  on  setting  out  for  the  couH  of  England, 
lie  was  able  to  take  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the  count  of  Hainaut  to  Queen  Philippe, 
niece  of  the  latter.  He.  was  well  received  by  the  queen,  always 
ready  to  welcome  her  own  countrymen;  he  wrote  ballades  and 
Virdays  for  her  and  her  ladies.  But  after  »  year  he  began  to 
pine  for  another  sight  of  "  la  tr^  douce,  simple,  et  qooie,*'  whom 
he.  loved  loyally.  Good  Queen  Philippe,  perceiving  his  altered 
looks  and  guessing  the  cause,  made  lidm  conkss  that  he  was  in 
love  and  bnged^to  see  his  mistress.  She  gave  him  his  cottfi  on 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  return.  It  is  dear  that  the  young 
derk  had  already  learned  to  ingratiate  himself  with  princes. 

The  conclusion  of  his  single  love  adventure  ia  simply  and 
unaffectedly  told  in  his  TreUis  dt  VupineUe  am^ureute.  It 
was  a  passion  conducted  on  the  well-known  lines  of  conventiooal 
love;  the  pair  exchanged  videts  and  roses,  the  lady  accq>ted 
baBads;;,  Froissart  beciune  dther  openly  or  in  secret  her  recog- 
nized lover,  a  mere  title  of  honour,  which  conferred  distinctioa 
on  her  who  bestowed  it,  as  well  as  upon  him  who  received  it. 
But  the  progress  of  the  amour  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  arts 
of  **  Maleboudie,"  or  Calumny.  The  story,  iriiatever  it  was, 
that  Malebouche  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lady  led  to  a 
comi^te  rupture.  The  damoisette  not  only  soomfiUly  refused 
to  q>eak  to  her  lover  or  acknowledge  him,  but  even  sdzed  him 
by  the  hair  and  pulled  out  a  handful.  Nor  would  she  ever 
be  reconciled  to  him  again.  Years  afterwards,  when  Froissart 
writes  the  story  of  his  one  love  passage,  be  shows  that  he  stiU 
takes  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  her,  loves  to  draw  her 
portrait,  and  Ungers  with  fondness  ovtf  the  thought  of  what 
she  once  was  to  him. 

Perhaps  to  get  healed  of  his  sorrow,  Froissart  began  thofte 


wanderings  in  which  the  beat  part  of  his  life  was  to  be  consumed. 
He  fiiBt  ^^sfted  Avignon,  perhaps  to  ask  for  a  benefice,  perhaps 
as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  bishop  6f  Cambray  to  pope 
or  cardinal  It  was  in  the  year  1360,  and  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  VL  From  the  papal  dty  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Paris,  perhaps  charged  with  a  diplomatic  mission.  In  1361  he 
returned  to  En^and  after  an  absence  <^  five  years.  He  certainly 
interpreted  his  leave.of  absence  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  may  have 
been  with  a  view  of  averting  the  disi^easure  of  his  kind'^hearted 
protector  that  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a  book  of 
rhymed  cfarom'des  written  by  Umself.  He  says  that  aotwith- 
standing  his  youth,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  "i  rimer  et 
&  dieter  "—which  -can  only  mean  to  "turn  into  v«»e'' — an 
account  of  the  wars  <^  his  own  tnne,  which  he  carried  over  to 
England  in  a  book  **  tout  compiK,"-— complete  to  date,->and 
presented  to  his  noble  mistress  Pl^ppa  of  Hainaut,  who  joy* 
fully  and  gently  received  it  of  him.  Such  a  rhymed  chronide 
was  no  new  thing.  One  Gdin  had  already  turned  the  battle  i4 
Cr^  into  verse.  The  queen  made  young  ^oissart  one  of  her 
secretaries,  and  he  began  to  serve  her  with  "  beaux  ditties  et 
traits  amoureux;" 

Froissart  would  probably  have  been  content  to  go  on  living 
at  ease  in  this  congenial  atmosphere  of  flattery,  praise  and 
caresses,  pouring  out  his  virelays  aoid  chansons  according  to 
demand  with  fadle  monotony,  but  for  the  instigation  of  Queen 
Phmppa,  who  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  proprie^  of 
travdBng  in  order  to  get  information  for  more  rhymed  chronicles. 
It  was  at  her  charges  that  Froissart  made  his  first  serious  journey. 
He  seems  to  have  travelled  a  great  part  of  the  way  alone,  or 
acoompaaied  only  by  his  servants,  for  be  was  fain  to  beguile 
the  journey  by  composing  an  imaginary  conversaticm  in  verse 
between  hte  horse  and  his  hound.  This  may  be  found  among  his 
published  poeins,  but  it  does  not  repay  perusal.  In  Scotland 
be  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  not  only  from  King  David 
but  from  William  of  Douglas,  and  from  the  earls  of  Fife, 
Mar,  March  and  others.  The  souvenirs  of  this  journey  are 
found  scattered  about  in  the  chronicles.  He  was  evidently  much 
impressed  with  the  Scots;  he  speaks  of  the  valour  of  the  Douglas, 
Che  Campbell,  the  Ramsay  and  the  Graham;  he  describes  the 
hospitality  and  rude  life  of  the  Highlanders;  he  admires  the 
great  casUea  of  Stiriing  and  Roxburgh  and  the  famous  abbey  of 
Mehote.  His  travels  in  Scotland  lasted  ior  ^  months.  Return- 
ing soathwards  he  rode  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman 
wall,  a  thing  akme  suffid^t  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  true 
spirit  of  an  archaeologist;  he  thought  that  Carlisle  was  Carlyon^ 
and  congratiiated  himself  on  having  found  King  Arthur's 
capital;  be  calls  Westmorland,  where  the  common  people  still 
spoke  the  andent  British  tongue.  North  Wales;  he  rode  down 
the  banks  d  the  Severn,  and  returned  to  London  by  way  of 
Oxford— 'a'escole  d'Asque-Suffort." 

In  London  Froissart  entered  into  the  service  of  King  John 
of  F'ranoe  as  secretary,  and  grew  daily  more  courtly,  more  in 
f avonr  with  princes  and  great  ladies.  He  probably  acquired  at 
thia  period  that  art,  in  wluch  be  has  i»robably  never  been  sur- 
passed, of  making  people  tell  him  all  they  knew.  No  newspaper 
correspondent,  no  American  interviewer,  has  ever  equalled  this 
medieval  collector  of  intelligence.  From  Queen  Philippa,  who 
confided  to  him  the  tender  story  of  her  youthful  and  lasting  love 
for  her  great  husband,  down  to  the  simplest  knight~Froissart 
convened  wHh  none  beneath  the  rank  of  gentlemen^all  united 
in  telling  this  man  what  ho  wanted  to  luiow.  He  wanted  to 
know  everything:  he  liked  the  story  of  a  battle  from  both  sides 
and  from  many  points  of  view;  he  wanted  the  details  of  every 
little  cavalry  skirmish,  every  capture  of  a  castle,  every  gallant 
action  and  brave  deed.  And  what  was  more  remaricable,  he 
forgot  nothing.  "I  had,"  he  says,  "thanks  to  God,  sense, 
memory,  good  remembrance  of  everything,  and  an  intellect 
dear  and  keen  to  seise  upon  the  acts  which  1  could  learn."  But 
as  yet  he  had  not  b^;un  to  write  in  ptose. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1366,  Froissart  once  more  left 
Eng^d.  This  time  he  repaired  first  to  Brussds,  whither  were 
gathered  tqgetber  a  great  coacawrse  of  minsuels  from  all  part% 
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from  Uie  courts  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Navarre  and  Angon, 
from  those  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  Bavaria  and  Brunswick. 
Hither  came  all  who  could  *'  rimer  et  dieter."  What  distinction 
Froissart  gained  is  not  stated;  but  he  received  a  gift  of  money, 
as  appears  from  the  accounts:  "  uni  Fritsardo,  dictori,  qui  est 
cum  regina  Angliae,  dict'o  diey  vi.  mottones." 

After  this  congress  of  versifiers,  he  made  his  way  to  Brittany, 
where  he  heard  from  eye-witnesses  and  knights  who  had  actually 
fought  there  details  of  the  battles  of  Cocherel  and  Auray,  the 
Great  Dry  of  the  Thirty  and  the  heroism  of  Jeanne  de  Montfort. 
Windsor  Herald  told  him  som^hing  about  Auray,  and  a  French 
knight,  one  Antoine  de  Beaujeu,  gave  him  the  details  of  CochereL 
From  Briilany  he  went  southwards  to  Nantes,  La  Rochelle  and 
Bordeaux,  where  he  arrived  a  few  daya/betom  the  visit  of  Richard, 
afterwards  second  of  that  name.  He  accompanied  the  Black 
Prince  to  Dax,  and  hoped  to  go  <m  vnth  him  into  Spain,  but 
was  despatched  to  England  on  a  mission.  He  next  formed  part 
of  thtf  expedition  wUch  escorted  Liond  duke  ol  Clarence  to 
Milan,  to  marry  tbe  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Viscontl.  Chaucer 
was  also  one  of  the  prince's  suite.  At  the  wedding  babquet 
Petrarch  was  a  guest  sitting  among  the  princes. 
.  From  Milan  Froissart,  accepting  gratefully  a  cotU  kordie  with 
to  florins  of  gold,  set  out  upon  his  travels  in  Italy.  At  Bdogna, 
then  in  decadence,  he  met  Peter  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whose 
follower  and  minister,  £ustacbe  de  Conflans,  he  learned  many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  king's,  exploits.  |ie  accompanied 
Peter  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  left  him  after  receiving  a  gift 
of  40  ducats.  With  them  and  his  cotU  Itardie^  still  lined  We  may 
hope  with  the  ao  florins,  Froissart  betook  himself  to  Rome. 
The  city  was  then  at  its  lowest  point:  the  churches  were  roofless; 
there  was  no  p<H)e;  there  were  no  pilgrims;  there  was  no 
splendour;  and  yet,  says  Froissart  sadly,, 

"•Ce  furent  jadisen  Rome 
Li  plus  preu  et  H  plus  sage  homme. 
Car  par  sens  tons  les  arts  passdrent." 

It  was  at  Rome  that  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  friend  King 
Peter  of  Cyprus,  and,  worse  still,  an  irreparable  loss  to  him, 
that  of  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  of  whom  he  writes,  in  grateful 

remembrance — 

**  Propices  li  soit  Diex  ^  I'Smc! 
T'en  suis  bien  tenns  dc  pryer 
Et  K8  larghcsces  escuycr. 
Car  elk  me  fist  et  cr^." 

Philippa  dead,  Froissart  looked  around  for  a  new  patron. 
Then  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  cotmtry  and  presented  himself, 
with  a  new  book  in  French,  to  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  from 
whom  he  received  the  sum  of  16  francs,  given  in  the  accounts 
as  paid  tun  Frissardo  dictalori.  The  use  of  the  word  uni  does 
not  imi^y  any  meanness  of  position,  but  is  slmfdy  an  equivdent 
to  the  modem  French  sieur.  Froissart  may  also  have  found  a 
patron  in  Yolande  de  Bar,  grandmother  of  King  Ren6  of  Anjou. 
In  any  case  he  received  a  substantial  gift  from  some  one  in  the 
shape  of  the  jbenefice  of  Lestines,  a  village  some  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  Binche.  Also,  in  addition  to  his  cure,  he 
got  placed  upon  the  duke  of  Brabant's  pension  list,  and  was 
entitled  to  a  yearly  grant  of  grain  and  wine,  with  some  small 
sum  in  money.' 

It  is  clear,  from  Froissart's  own  account  of  himself,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  a  man  who  would  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and' 
thirty  be  contented  to  sit  down  at  ease  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  parish  priest,  to  say  mass,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  marry  the 
villagers  and  to  baptize  the  young.  In  those  days,  and  in  that 
country,  it  does  not  seem  that  other  duties  were  expected. 
PreacMng  was  not  required,  godliness  of  life,  piety,  good  works, 
and  the  graces  of  a  modem  ecclesiastic  were  not  looked  for. 
Therefore,  when  Froissart  complains  to  himself  that  the  taverns 
oT^/Cstines  got  500  francs  of  his  money,  we  need  not  at  once  set 
him  down  as  either  a  bad  priest  or  exceptionally  given  to  drink. 
The  people  of  the  place  were  greatly  addicted  to  wine;  the 
knernUrs  de  Lestines  proverbially  sold  good  wine;  the  Flemings 
were  proverbially  of  a  joyous  disposition— 

"  Ceux  de  Hainaut  chantent  4  plcines  gorges.** 
Froissart,  the  parish  priest  of  courtly  manneis,  no  doubt 


drank  with  the  rest,-  and  listened  if  they  sang  his  own,  not  tl|e 
coarse  country  songs.  Mostly  he  preferred  the  society  of  Gerard 
d'Obies,  provost  of  Binche,  and  the  little  circle  of  knights  witiun 
tluit  town.  Or — lor  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him  to  be  always 
in  residence —  her^>aired  to  thecourt  of  Coudenberg,  imd  became 
"  moult  fr^  et  acco^t^  "  with  the  duke  of  Brabant.  And  then 
came  Gui  de  BkMs,  one  of  King  John's  hostages  in  London  in  the 
old  days.  He  iiad  been  fighting  in  Prussia  with  the;  Teutonic 
knights,  and  now,  a  little  tired  of  war,  proposed  to  settle  down 
for  a  time  in  his  cattle  of  Beaumont.  This  prince  was  a  member 
of  the  great  lK>use  -o£  ChatilloiL  He  was  count  of  Blois,  of 
Soiasons  and  of  Chimay,  He  had  now,  about  the  year  1374,  an 
excellent  rqfmtation  as  a  good  captain.  In  him  Froissart,  who 
hastened  to  resume  acquaintance,  found  a  new  patron.  Mom 
than  that,  it  was  this  sire  de  Beaumont,  in  emulation  <^  his 
grandfather,  the  patron- of  Jean  le  Bel,  who  advised  Froissart 
seriously  to  take  in  hand  the  history  of  his  own  time'.  Froissart 
.  was  th^  in  his  thirty-sikth  year.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
rhyming,  for  eighteen  he  had  been  making  verses  for  queens  and 
ladies.  Yet  during  all  this  time  he  had  been  accumulating  in  his 
retentive  brain,  the  nutterials  for  his  future  work. 

He  began  by  editing,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  by  rewriting  with 
additions,  the  work  of  Jean  le  Bel;  Gui  de  Blois^  among x>then, 
supplied  him  with  additional  information.  His  own  notes,  taken 
from  information  obtained  in  his  travels,  gave  htm  more  deta^, 
and  when  in  1374  Gui  married  Marie  de  Namur,  Froissart  found 
in  the  bride's  father,  Robert  de  Namur,  one  who  had  himself 
largdy  shared  in  the-  events  which  he  had  to  relate.  He,  for 
instance,  is  the  authority  for  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Calais 
and  the  six  burgesses.  Provided  with  these  materials,  Froissart 
remained  at  Lestines,  or  at  Beaumont,  arrahging  and  writing 
his  chronicles.  During  this  period,  too,  he  composed  his  EspineUe. 
amottreusCy  and  the  JoU  Buisson  dejonesee,  and  his  romance  of 
MHiador.  He  also  became  chaplain  to  tl^e  count  of  Blois,  and 
obtained  a  canonry  of  Chimay.  After  this  appointment  we.  hear 
nothing  more  of  Lestines,  which  he  probably  resigned. 

In  these  quiet  pursuits  he  passed  twelve  years,  3rears  o!  which 
we  hear  nothing,  probably  because  there  was  nothing  to  tell. 
In  1386  his  traveb  began  again,  when  he  accompanied  Gui  to 
his  castle  at  Blois,  in  on^er  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Louis  de  Dunois  wit^  Marie  dc  Bttry.    He  wrote  a  pastoureUe 
in  honour  of  the  event.    Then  he  attached  himself  for  a  few  days 
to' the  duke  of  Berry,  from  whom  he  learned  certain  particulars 
of  current  events,  and  then,  becoming  aware  of  what  promised  to 
be  the  most  mighty  feat  of  arms  of  his  time,  he  hastened  to  Sluys 
in  order  to  be  on  the  ^x>t.    At  this  port  the  French  were  collecting 
an  enormous  fleet,  and  making  preparations  of  the  pcatest 
magnitude  in  order  to  repeat  the  invasion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror.   They  were  tired  of  being  invaded  by  the  English  and 
wished  to  tium  the  tables.    The  talk  was  all  of  conquering  the 
country  and  dividing  it  among  the  knights,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  Normans.    It  is  not  clear  whether  Froissart  intended  to  go 
over  with  the  invaders;  but  as  his  sympathies  are  ever  witli  the 
side  where  he  happens  to  be,  he  exhausts  himself  in  admiration 
di  this  grand  gathering  of  ships  and  men.    "  Any  one,"  he  says, 
"  who  had  a  fever  would  have  been  cured  of  his  malady  merely 
by  going  to  look  at  the  fleet."-    But  the  delays  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  and  the  arrival  of  bad  weather,  spoiled  everything.  There 
was  no  invasion  of  England.    In  Flanders  Froissart  met  many 
knights  who  had  fought  at  Rosebeque,  and  could  tell  him  of  the 
troubles  which  in  a  few  years  desolated  that  country,  once  ao 
prosperous.    He  set  himself  to  ascertain  the  history  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  comparison  of  various  accounts  by  eye- 
witnesses and  actors  would  aUow.    He  stayed  at  Ghent,  among 
those  ruined  merchants  and  mechanics,  for  whom,  as  one  of  the 
same  class,  he  felt  a  sympathy  never  extended  to  English  or 
French,  perhaps  quite  as  unfortunate,  and  he  devotes  no  fewer 
than  300  chapters  to  the  Flemish  troubles,  an  amount  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  comparative  importance  ot  the  events. 
This  portion  of  the  chronicle  was  written  at  Valenciennes. 
During  this  residehce  in  his  birthplace  his  verses  were  crowned 
at  the  "  puys  d'amour  "  of  Valenciennes  and  Toumay 
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Tbis  pdit  of  his  work  finhbed,  he  considered  what  to  do  next. 
There  was  small  chance  of  anything  important  happening  in 
Picardy  or  Hainault,  and  he  detcrmixked  on  making  a  journey 
to  the  south  of  France  in  ord^  to  leam  something  new.  He  was 
then  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  being  still,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his 
prime,  "  of  an  age,  strength,  and  limbs  able  to  bear  fatigue," 
he  set  out  as  eager  to  see  new  places  as  when,  53  years  before, 
be  rode  through  Scotland  and  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the 
Douglas.  What  he  fiad,  in  addition  to  strength,  good  memory 
and  good  spirits,  was  a  manner  singularly  pleasing  and  great 
personal  force  of  character.  This  be  doa  not  tell  us,  but  it 
comet  out  abundantly  in  his  writings;  aixf,  which  be  does  tell 
OS,  ho  took  a  singular  delight  in  his  book,  '*  The  more  I  work 
at  it,"  be  says,  "  the  better  am  I  pleased  with  it." 

On  this  occasion  he  rode  first  to  Blois;  on  the  way  he  fell  in 
with  two  knights  who  told  him  of  the  disasten  of  the  English 
army  in  Spain;  one  of  them  also  informed  him  of  the  splendid 
ho^itaUties  and  generosity  of  (^ston  Pboebus,  coont  of  Foix, 
on  headng  of  which  Frofesart  resolved  to  seek  him  out.  He 
avoided  the  English  prdv&rces  of  Poitou  and  Gnlenne,  and  rode 
southwards  through  Berry,  Auvergne  and  Languedbc.  Arrived 
at  Foix  be  discovered  that  the  count  was  at  Ortb«t,  whither  he 
proceeded  in  company  with  a  knight  named  Espaing  de  Lyon, 
who,  Froissart  found,  had  hot  only  fought,  but  could  describe. 

The  accoimt  of  those  few  days'  rido  with  Espafng  de  Lyon  is 
the  most  charming,  the  moot  graphic,  and  the  most  vivid  chapter 
in  the  whole  of  Froissart.  Every  turn  of  the  road  brings  with 
it  the  sight  of  a  ruined  castle^  about  which  this  knight  of  many 
memories  has  a  tale  or  a  reminiscence.  The  whole  country 
teems  with  fig^iting  stories.  Froissart  never  tirei  of  listem'ng 
nor  the  good  km'ght  of  telling  "  Sainte  Marie! '-  cries  Froissart 
In  mere,  rapture.  "  How  pleasant  are  your  tales^  and  how  much 
do  they  profit  me  vrfaile  you  relate  them!  And  you  shall  not  lose 
3rour  trouble^ for  they  shall  aH  beset  dofvn  in  memory  and  ]iemcm<^ 
brance  in  the  history  which  I- am  writing."  Arrived  at  length 
at  Ortbex,  Froissart  lost  no  time  in  presenting  his  credentials  to 
the  count  <d  Foix.  Oa^ton  Phoebus  was  at  this  time  fifty-nine 
years  of  agpe.  His  wife,  from  whom  he  was  separated,  was  that 
princess,  sister  of  Charles  <^  Navarre,  with  whom  GoQIaume  de 
MachauU  carried  on  hisinmMient  and  poetical  aawur.  The  story 
Di  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  is  well  known,  and  may  be  read 
in  Froissart.  But  that  was  already  a  tab  of  the  past,  and  the 
state  which  thr  count  kept  up  was  that  of  a  monarch.  To  such  a 
prince  snch  a  visitor  as  Froissart  w<»dd  be  in  every  way  welcome.. 
Mindful  no  doubt  of  those  paid  clerks  who  were  always  writing 
veoes,  Froissart  ii^oduced  himself  as  a  chronicler.  He  could, 
oi  course,  rl^me,  and  in  proof  be  brought  with  him  bis  romance 
of  MHiaiUfr',  but  he  did  not  present  himself  as  a  wandering 
poet.  The  count  received  him  gracioaBly,  speedily  discovered 
the  gcx>d  qu^ities  of  Us  guest,  and  often  invited  him  to  read  his 
Jf^ioifar  aloud  in  theevening/during'whicfa  time,  says  Froissart, 
"  nobody  dared  to  say  a  word,  because  he  wished  me  to  be  heard, 
sudi  great  delight  did  he  take  in  listening."  Very  soon  Froistort, 
from  reader  of  a  romance,  became  raconteur  of  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  heard;  the  next  step  was  that  the  count  hlmseU  began 
to  talk  of  affairs,  so  that  the  notebook  was  again  in  requisition. 
There  was  a  good  deal,  too,'  to  be  learned  of  people  about  the 
court.  Oiw  knight  recently  returned  from  the  East  told  about 
the  Genoese  occupation  of  Fami^osta;  two  more  had  been  in  the 
iaty  of  Ottcrboume;  others  bad  been  in  the  Spani^  wars. 

Leaving  Gaston  at  length,  Froissart  assisted  at  the  wedding 
of  the  old  dnke  of  Berry  with  the  youthful  Jeanne  de  Bourbon, 
and  was  present  at  the  grand  reception  given  to  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria  by  the  Paris'ans.  He  then  returned  to  Valenciennes, 
and  sat  down  to  write  his  fourth  book.  A  journey  undertaken 
at  this  time  is  characteristic  of  the  thorough  and  conscientk>us 
spirit  in  which  he  composed  ha  work;  it  illustrates  also  .his 
restless  and  curious  spuit.  While  engaged  in  the  events  of  the 
year  1385  he  became  aware  that  his  notes  taken  at  Orthez  and 
elsewhere  on  the  affairs  of  Castile  and  Portugal  were  wanting  In 
conapleteness.  He  left  Valendlennes  and '  hastened  to  Bruges, 
';  he  fdt  certain,  he  shovid  find  some  one  who  would  help 


him.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  this  great  commercial  centre,  a 
colony  of  Portuguese.  From  them  he  learned  that  a  certain 
Portuguese  knight,  Dom  Juan  Femand  Pacheco,  was  at  the 
moment  in  Middelburg  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Prussia. 
He  instantly  embarked  at  Sluys,  reached  Middelburg  in  time 
to  catch  this  knight,  introduced  himself,  and  conversed  with  him 
uiunterruptcdly  for  the  space  of  six  days,  getting  his  information 
on  the  promise  of  due  acknowledgment.  During  the  next  two 
years  we  learn  Kttle  of  his  movements.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  trouble  with  his  seigneur  Gui  de  Blois,  and  even  to 
have  resigned  his  chaplaincy.  Froissart  is  tender  with  Gui's 
reputation,  mindful  of  past  favours  and  remembering  how  great 
a  lord  he  is.  Yet  the  truth  is  dear  that  in  his  declining  years 
the  once  gallant  Gui  de  Blois  became  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard, 
and  allowed  his  affairs  to  falT  Into  the  greatest  disorder.  So 
much  was  he  crippled  with  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
castle  and  coxmty  of  Blois  to  the  king  of  Ftlance.  Froisunt  lays 
all  the  blame  on  evil  counsellors.  "  He  was  my  lord  and  master,** 
he  says  simply,  "  an  honourable  lord  and  of  great  reputation; 
but  he  trusted  too  easily  in  those  who  looked  for  neither  his 
welfare  nor  his  honour."  Although  canon  of  Chlmay  and  perhaps 
cuf£  of  Lestines  as  wdi,  it  would  seem  as  if  Froissart  was  not  able 
to  live  without  a  patron.  Hie  next  calls  Robert  de  Namur  his 
seigneur,  and  dedicates  to  him,  in  a  general  introduction,  the 
whole' of  his  chronicles.  We  then  find  him  at  Abbeville,  trying 
to  learn  all  about  the  negotiations  pending  between  Charles  VI. 
and  the  English.  He  was  unsuccessful,  either  because  he  could 
not  get  at  thOise  wlio  knew  what  was  going  on,  or  because  the 
siceret  was  too  well  kept.  He  next  made  his  last  visit  to  England, 
where,'  after  forty  years*  absence,  he  naturally  found  no  one 
who  lemembered  him.  Here  he  gave  King  Richard  a  copy  of  his 
**traitfa  amourcux,"  and  gOt  favour  at  court.  He  stayed  in 
Bnglatid  some  months,  seeking  infoimation  on  alF  points  from 
his  friends  Henry- Chrystead  and  Richard  Stury,  from  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  fronii  Robert  the  Hermit.     . 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  found  preparations  going  on 
for  that  unlucky  crusade,  the  end  of  which  he  descril^  in  his 
Ckfonide.  It  was  headed  by  the  count  of  Nevers.  After  him 
floated  many  a  banner  of  knights,  descendants  of  the  crusaders,* 
who  bore  the  proud  titles  of  duke  of  Athens,  duke  of  Thebes, 
sire  de  Sidon,  sire  de  Jericho.  They  were  going  to  invade  the 
sultan's  empire  by  way  of  Hungary;  they  were  going  to  march 
south;  they  would  reconquer  the  holy  places.  And  presently 
we  read  how  it  all  came  to  nothing,  and  how  the  slaughtered 
knights  lay  dead  outside  the  city  of  Nikopoli.  In  almost  the 
concluding  woMs  of  the  Chronicle  the  murder  of  Richard  II. 
of  England  is  described.  His  death  ends  the  long  and  crowded 
Chronicle,  though  the  pen  of  the  writer  struggles  through  a  few 
more  unfinished  sentences. 

The  rest  is  vague  tradition.  He  Is  said  to  have  died  at  Chlmay ; 
it  is  further  said  that  he  died  in  poverty  so  great  that  his  relations 
could  not  even  afford  to  carve  his  name  upon  the  headstone  of 
his  tomb;  not  one  of  his  friends,  not  even  Eustache  Deschamps, 
writes  a  line  of  regret  in  remembrance;  the  greatest  historian 
of  his  age  had  a  reputation  so  limited  that  his  death  was  no 
more  regarded  than  that  of  any  common  monk  or  obscure 
priest.  We  would  willingly  place  the  date  of  his  death,  where 
his  Chronicle  stops,  in  the  year  1400;  but  tradition  assigns 
the  date  of  1410.  What  date  more  fitting  than  the  close  of  the 
century  for  one  who  has  made  that  century  illustrious  for  ever  ^ 

Among  his  friends  were  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  the  most  vigorous  poet  of  this  age  of  decadence, 
and  Cuvelier,  a  follower  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  These  alliances 
are  certain. .  It  is  probable  that  he  knew  Chaucer,  with  whom 
Deschamps  maintained  a  poetical  correspondence;  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  Christine 
de  Pisan.  Froissart  was  more  proud  of  his  poetry  than  his  prose. 
Posterity  has  reversed  this  opinion,  and  though  a  selection  of 
his  verse  has  been  published,  it  would  be  difficult  'to  find  an 
admirer,  or  even  a  reader,  of  his  poems.  The  sdection  published 
by  Bucbon  in  1839  consists  of  the  Dit  dou  fiorin,  half  of  which 
is  a  description  of  the  power  of  money;  the  Dibai  4ou  cheval 
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et  do»  Itvrier,  vritttn  duriig  bis  jovney  in  Soothnd;  die 
DiUU  de  la  fiour  dc  la  MargherUe;  a  DiUie  d'amaur  called 
L'Orlose  amoureuSt  in  which  be  compures  himself,  the  imaginaiy 
lover,  with  a  dock;  the  Espineile  amoweusA,  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  his  early  Uife,  freely  and  pleasantly  drawn,  accompanied 
by  rondeauz  and  virelays;  the  Buisson  de  jonesce,  in  which 
he  returns  to  the  recollections  of  his  own  youth;  and  various 
smaller  pieces.  The  verses  are  monotonous;  the  thoughts  are 
not  without  poetical  grace,  but  they  are  eicpressed  at  tedious 
length.  It  would  be,  however,  absurd  to  expect  in  Froissart 
the  vigour  and  verve  possessed  by  none  of  his  predecessors. 
The  time  was  gone  when  Marie  de  France,  Ruteboeuf  and 
Thibaut  de  Champagne  made  the  ijth-centnry  language  a 
medium  for  verse  of  which  any  literature  mi^t  be  proud. 
Briefly,  Froissart's  poetry,  unless  the  unpublished  portion 
be  better  than  that  before  us,  is  monotonous  and  mechanical. 
The  chief  merit  it  possesses  is  in  simplicity  of  diction.  This  not 
infrequently  produces  a  pleasing  effecL 

As  for  the  character  of  his  Ckronicky  little  need  be  said. 
There  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  distinctive 
merits  of  this  great  work.  It  presents  a  vivid  and  faithful 
drawing  of  the  things  done  in  the  14th  century.  No  more 
graphic  account  exbts  of  any  age.  No  historian  has  drawn 
so  many  and  such  faithful  portraits.  They  are,  it  is  true,  portraits 
of  men  as  they  seemed  to  the  writer,  not  of  men  as  they  were. ' 
Froissart  was  unoriLical ;  he  accepted  princes  by  their  appearance. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  recognise  in  his  portrait  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  de  Foix  the  cruel  voluptuary*  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  son,  which  we  know  him  to  have  been?  Froissart, 
again,  had  no  sense  of  historical  responsibility;  be  was  no 
judge  to  inquire  into  motives  and  oondemn  aOions;  ha  was 
simply  a  chronicler.  He  has  been  accused  by  French  authors 
of  lacking  patriotism.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Englishman,  but  a  Fleming.  He 
has  been  accused  of  insensibility  to  suffering.  Indignation 
against  oppression  was  not,  however,  common  in  the  14th 
century;  why  demand  of  Froissart  a  quality  which  is  rare 
enough  even  in  our  own  time?  Yet  there  are  moments  when, 
as  in  describing  the  massacre  of  Limoges,  he  speaks  with  tears 
In  his  voice. 

Let  him  be  judged  by  his  own  aims,  ''  Before  I  comment 
this  book,"  he  says,  "  I  pray  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world,  who 
created  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  that  He  will  also  create  and 
put  in  mc«ense  and  understanding  of  so  much  worth,  that  this 
book,  which  I  have  begun,  I  may  continue  and  persevere  in, 
so  that  all  those  who  shall  read,  see,  and  hear  it  may  find  in  it 
delight  and  pleasance."  To  give  delight  and  pleasure,  then, 
was  his  sole  design. 

As  regards  his  personal  character,  Froissart  depicts  it  hiraseU 
for  us.  Such  as  he  was  in  youth,  he  tells  us,  so  he  remained  in 
more  advanced  life;  rejoicing  mightily  in  dances  and  carols, 
in  bearing  minstrels  and  poems;  inclined  to  love  all  those  who 
love  dogs  and  hawks;  pricking  up  his  ears  at  the  uncorking  of 
bottles, — "  Car  au  voire  prens  grand  plaisir  ";  pleased  with 
good  cheer,  gorgeous  appard  and  joyous  sodety,  but  no  common- 
place reveller  or  greedy  voluptuary, — everything  in  Froissart 
was  ruled  by  the  good  mariners  which  he  set  before  all  else; 
and  always  eager  to  listen  to  talcs  of  war  and  battle.  As  we  have 
said  above,  he  shows,  not  only  by  his  success  at  courts,  but  also 
by  the  whole  tone  of  his  writings^  that  he  possessed  a  singtilarly 
winning  manner  and  strong  personal  character.  He  lived 
wholly  in  the  present,  and  had  no  thought  of  the  coming  changes. 
Born  when  chivalrous  ideas  were  most  widdy  q>read,  but  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  itsdf,  as  inculcated  by  the  best  writers,  in  its 
decadence,  he  is  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  knightly  honour, 
and  ascribes  to  all  his  heroes  alike  those  qualities  which  only  the 
ideal  knight  possessed. 

The  first  edition  of  Froistart's  Chronicles  was  published  in  Paris. 
It  bears  no  date:  the  next  editions  are  those  of  the  years  1505,  1514, 
rsi8  and  1520.  The  edition  of  Buchon,  T824,  was  a  continuation 
of  one  commenced  by  Dacier.  The  best  modem  editions  are  those 
of  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (BniMds,  1863' 1877)  and  Simfon  Luce 
(Paris,  iS69-iSd8):  for  bibliography  sea  PotMuist.  BiUi<nluca  kisL 


medii  at9i,  L  (Berlin.  1896).    An  abridgment  was  made  jo  Latia  by 

Bclleforest,  and  publtshea  in  1673.  An  English  translation  was 
made  by  Bouchier.  Lord  Bemers,  and  published  In  London,  1525 
See  the  *'  Tudor  Translations  "  edition  of  Bemers  (Nutt.  1901). 
with  introduction  by  W.  P.  Kerj  and  the  "  Globe  "  edition,  with 
introduction  by  G.  C.  Macautay.  The  translation  by  Thomas 
Johnes  was  originally  published  in  1803-1805;  For  Froissart's 
poems  sec  Scheler's  text  in  K.  de  Lettenhove's  complete  edition: 
Miliador  has  been  edited  by  Lonsnon  for  the  Sod4te  des  Anciens 
Textes  (189S-1899).  See  also  Madame  Darmestettfr  (Dodaux). 
FrMssart  (1894).  (W.Bs.) 

• 

FROMB,  a'maricet  town  in  the  Frome  parliamentary  division 
of  Somersetshire,  England,  107  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the 
Great  Wfislern  railway.  Pop.  of  urbandistrfet  (1901)  11*057.  It 
is  unevenl>[  buib  on  high  ground  above  the  river  FrooM,  whidi 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  was  formerly 
called  Frome  or  Fkoome  Sdwood,  after  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Selwood;  and  the  country  iioitnd  is  still  li^ly  wooded  and 
picturesque.  The  parish  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  with 
its  fine  tower  and  spire,  was  built  about  the  dose  oil  the  14th 
century,  and*  though  laigdy  restored,  has  a  beautiful  chancel. 
Lady  duipd  and  bapttsteiy.  Fragments  ol  Norman,  work  are 
left;  the  interior  is  daboiatdy  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
stained  glass.  The  aaxfcet-hall,  museum,  school  of  art,  and  a 
free  grunmar  school*  fotmded  under  Edward  VI.,  may  be  notod 
anong  buildingB  and  institutions.  The  chief  industries  are 
brewing  and  art  metal-working,  also  [»inting,  metal^founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  doth,  silk,  tools  and  cards  for  wool- 
dressing.  Dairy  farming  is  lafgdy  lucactlsed  in  the  neighbout^ 
hood.  Sdwood  forest  was  long  a  favourite  haunt  of  brigands, 
and  even  in  tiw  xSth  oenttiry  gave  shelter  to  a  gang  of  coinecB  and 
hightmjrmen.  ■ 

The  Saxon  occupation  of  Frome  (From)  is  the  earliest  of 
which  there  is  evidence,  the  settlement  being  due  to  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  monastery  by  Aldbdm  in  705.  A  witenagemot  was 
hdd  there  in  934,  so  that  Frome  must  abeady  have  been  a  piaoe 
of  some  size.  At  the  rime  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor 
was  owned  by  King  William.  Local  tradition  asserts  that 
Frome  was  a  medieval  borough,  and  the  reeve  of  Frome  is 
occasionally  mmtioned  in  documents  after  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Frome  was  a  borough  and 
no  trace  of  any  charter  granted  to  IL  It  was  not  represented 
in  parliament  tmtil  given  one  member  by  the  Reform  Act  ol 
1832.  Separate  representation  ceased  in  1885.  Frome  was 
never  iocorpoiated.  A  charter  of  Henry  VII.  to  Edmund 
Levenedge,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  granted  the  right  to  have 
fairs  on  the  sand  of  July  and  the  2i8t  of  September.  In  the 
18U1  century  two  other  fairs  on  the  34th  of  February  and  the 
a$th  of  November  were  hdd.  Cattle  fairs  are  now  hdd  on  the 
httt  Wednesday  in  February  and  November,  and  a  cheese  fair 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Wednesday  market 
is  held  under  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  There  Is  also  a  Saturday 
cattle  ma^et.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  has  been 
established  since  the  1 5th  century,  Frome  bdng  the  only  Somer- 
set town  in  which  this  suple  industry  has  flourished  continuously. 

FROMENTIN,  BUO^B  (r8ao-i876),  French  painter,  was 
born  at  La  Ro^elle  in  December  1820.  After  leaving  sdiool 
he  studied  for  some  years  under  Louis  Cabat,  the  landscape 
painter.  Fromeatin  was  one  of  the  earliest  pictorial  interpreteca 
of  Algeria,  having  been  able,  while  quite  young,  to  vidt  the 
land  and  people  that  suggested  the  subjects. of  most  of  hln 
works,  and  to  store  hb  memory  as  well  as  his  portf<£o  with  the 
pictuBesque  and  characteristic  details  of  North  African  life.  In 
1849  he  obtained  a  medal  of  the  second  dass.  In  1852  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Algeria,  accompanying  an  archaedogicnl 
mission}  and  then  completed  that  minute  study  of  the  scenery 
of  the  country  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people  which  enabled  him 
to  give  to  his  aftetvwork  the  realistic  accuracy  that  comes  frona 
intimate  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense  his  works  are  not  moce 
artistic  results  than  contributions  to  ethnological  sdenoe.  His 
first  great  success  was  produced  at  the  Salon  of  18471  by  the 
' '  (^rges  de  la  Chiffa."  Among  his  more  important  works  are— 
"  La  Place  de  la  bctehe  i  Omstaatine  "  (1849);  "  EnteireaMai 
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$^Mtt "  (1853};  "  Batdomt  Bd^M  **  and  "  Attdtenoe  chc»  un 
ehalile  "  (1859);  "  Bezser  kab^  "  and  "  CouniefB  axabet " 
(t86i);  "  Bivouac  aiabe/'  *'  Cbane  au  faucon,"  "  Faaconaier 
arabe"  (now  at  Luzetnbouig)  (1863);  "Chasse  au  hfron" 
O865);  "Voleun  de  nuit"  (1867);  "Cenuuis  et  aiabc» 
attaqu^s  par- use  Itolme  "  (1868); "  Halte  de  nudetien  "  (1869); 
**  Le  Nil "  and  '^  Un  Souvenir  d'Esneh  "  (187$).  Fromentin  was 
much  influenced  in  style  by  Eugene  DelacroiaL  His  works  are 
distinguished  by  striking  compoettton,  great  dexterity  <rf  band- 
ling  wad  brilliancy  of  c(^ur.  In  tbrai  Is  given  with  great 
truth  and  refinement  the  unconscious  grandeur  of  barbarian 
and  animal  attitudes  and  gestures.  His  later  works,  however, 
show  signs  o£  an  exhausted  vein  and  of  an  exhausted  spirit, 
accompanied  or  caused  by  physical  enfeeblement.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  Fromentin's  paintings  show  otify  one  side  of 
a  genius  that  was  pmhaps  even  more  felicitously  aepnsatd  in 
hterature,  though  of  course  with  less  profusion.  "  Domlniqtte," 
fhRBt  pubUdied  in  the  Rnm  des  deux  mwies  in  1862,  and 
dedicated  to  George  Sand,  is  remarkable  among  the  fiction 
of  the  century  for  delicate  and  imaginative  observation  and  for 
emotional  eamestnesl  Fromentin's  other  htenry  works  are — 
ViiUti  ariistiques  (1852);  Simples  Pilerinages  (1856);  Un  £u 
dans  le  Sahara  (1857);  Une  Annie  dans  le  Sahel  (1858);  and 
Les  Mattres  d'autrefois  (2876).  In  1876  he  was  an  unswxessful 
candidate  for  the  Academy.  He  died  suddenly  at  La  Rochellc 
on  the  a7th  of  August  1876. 

FROMMBL,  GASTON  (1863-1906),  Swiss  theologian,  pro- 
fessor of  theolf^  in  the  university  of  Geneva  from  1894  to  1906. 
An  Alsatian  by  birth,  he  belonged  mainly  to  French  Switzerland, 
where  he  q>ent  most  of  Us  life.  He  may  best  be  described  as 
continuing  the  spirit  of  Vinet  {q.v.)  amid  the  mental  conditions 
marking  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Like  Vinet,  he  derived 
his  i^iilosophy  of  religion  from  a  peculiarly  deep  experience  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  meeting  the  demands  of  the  moral  con^ 
sdousness;  but  he  developed  even  further  than  Vinet  the 
psychological  analysis  of  conscience  and  the  method  of  verifying 
every  doctrine  by  direct  reference  to  splritiial  experience.  Both 
made  much  of  moral  individuality  or  personah'ty  as  the  crown 
and  criterion  of  reality,  believing  that  its  correlation  with 
Chrktianity,  both  hbtorically  and  philosophically,  was  most 
intimate.  But  while  Vinet  laid  most  stress  on  the  liberty  from 
human  authority  essential  to  the  mc^al  consciousness,  the 
changed  needs  of  the  age  caused  Frommel  to  develc^  rather  the 
aspect  of  man's  dependence  as  a  moral  being  upon  God's  spiritual 
initiative,  "  the  conditional  nature  of  his  Hberty."  "  Liberty 
is  not  the  primary,  but  the  secondary  characteristic  "  of  con- 
science; "  before  being  free,  it  is  the  subject  of  obligation.'' 
On  this  depends  its  objectivity  as  ajeal  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Win.  Thus  he  claimed  that  a  deeper  analysb  carried  one  beyond 
the  human  subjectivity  of  even  Kant's  categorical  imperative, 
since  consciousness  of  obligation  was  "  une  experience  impos^e 
sous  le  mode,  de  I'absolu."  By  his  use  of  tmposie  Frommel 
emphasized  the  priority  of  man's  sense  of  obligation  to  bis 
consciousness  dther  of  seU  or  of  God.  Here  he  appealed  to  the 
current  psychology  of  the  subconsdous  for  confirmation  of  his 
analysis,  by  which  he  daimed  to  transcend  mere  intellectualism. 
In  his  language  on  this  fundamental  point  he  was  perhaps  too 
jealous  of  admitting  an  ideal  dement -as  implicit  in  the  feeling 
of  obligation.  Still  he  did  wdl  in  insisting  on  priority  to  self- 
consdous  thought  as  a  mark  of  metaphystod  objectivity  in  the 
case  of  moral,  no  less  than  of  physical  experience.  Further,  he 
found  in  the  dristian  revelation  the  same  characteristics  as 
belonged  to  the  universal  revelation  involved  in  conscience, 
viz.  God's  soverdgn  initiative  and  his  living  action  in  history. 
From  this  standpoint  he  argued  against  a  purely  ps3rchoIogical 
type  of  rdigion  {agnosticisme  rdigieux^  as  he  termed  it)— a 
tendency  to  which  he  saw  even  In  A.  Sabatier  and  the  symbolo- 
&<UUme  of  the  Paris  School—as  giving  up  a  real  and  unifying 
faith.  His  influence  on  men,  especially  the  student  dass,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  religious  force  and  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality. Finally,  like  Vinet,  he  was  a  man  of  ktters  and  a 
penetrating  critic  of  men  and  systems. 


LiT«RAToax.r-<^.  Oodst;  Caslon  ^remmd  (NeuchAid.  i906)»  a 
compact  sketch,  with  full  citation  of  sources;  cf.  H.  Bois,  in  Sainte' 
Croix  for  1906.  for  "  L'Ctudiaot  et  le  profcsseur." 


edition  of  his  writings  was  begun  in  1907. 
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FRONOB,  THB»  the  name  given  to  a  dvil  war  in  France 
which  lasted  from  1648.  to  x6s3»  and  to  its  sequd,  the  war  with 
Spain  in  1653-59.  The  word  means  a  sling,  and  was  applied  to 
this  contest  ftom  the  circumstance  that  the  windows  of  Cardinal 
Maxarin's  adherents  were  pelted  with  atones  by  the  Paris  mob^ 
Its  original  object  was  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  (he  move*| 
nent  soon  degenerated  into  a  factional  contest  among  the  iwblesy' 
who  sought  to  reverse  the  results  of  RicheUeu's  work  and  to 
overthrow  his  suoccssor  MazaiiiL  In  May  1648  a  tax  levied  on 
judicial  officers  of  the  padement  of  Paris  was  met  by  that  body; 
not  merdy  with  a  refusal  to  pay,  but  with  a  condeouiation  of 
earlier  financial  edicts,  and  even  with  a  demand  for  the  accept- 
ance €<  a  scheme  of  constitutional  refturms  framed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  padement.  This  charter  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  contemporary  events  in  Enghmd.  But.  there  is  no  resl 
likeness  between  the  two  revolutions,  the^  French  pariement 
bdng  no  mors  representative  of  the  pee|^  than  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  in  Enghmd.  The  political  history  of  the  time  is 
dealt  with  in  the  article  FStAircBi  History,  the  present  article 
being  concerned  diiefly  with  the  mflitary  operations  of  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  costly  and  least  necessary  dvil  war  in 
history. 

The  military  record  of  the  first  ^or  "  parliamentary  "  Fronde 
is  almost  blank.  In  August  1648,  strengthened  by  the  news 
of  Condi's  victory  at  Lens,  Mazarin  suddenly  arrested  the 
leadersrof  the  pariement,  whereupon  Paris  broke  into  insurrecdon 
and  barricaded  the  streets.  The  court,  having  no  army  at  its 
immediate  disposal,  had  to  rdease  the  prisoners  and  to  promise 
rdorms,  and  fled  from  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  sand  of  October. 
But  the  signing  of  the  pause  of  Westphalia  set  free  Cbnd^'s 
army,  and  by  Jamiary  1649  it  was  besieging  Paris.  The  peace 
of  Ruefl  was  signed  in  March,  after  little  blood  had  been  shed. 
The  Parisians,  though  still  and  always  anti<ardinalSst,  refused 
to  ask  for  Spsmisb  aid,  as  proposed  by  their  princdy  and  noble 
adherents,  arid  having  no  prospect  of  military  success  without 
such  aid,  submitted  and  received  concessions  Thenceforward 
the  Fronde  becomes  a  story  of  sordid  intrigues  and  haH-heartcd 
warfare,  losing  all  trace  of  its  first  constitutional  phase.  The 
leaders  were  discontented  princes  and  nobles — ^Monsieur  (Gaston 
of  OrKans,  the  king's  uncle),  the  great  Cond6  and  his  brother 
Conti,  the  due  de  Bouillon  and  bis  brother  Turenne.  To  these 
mtist  be  added  Gaston's  ckughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
(La  grande  Mademoisdle),  Cond6's  sister,  Madame  de  I^ngue- 
viUe,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  astute  intriguer  Paul  de 
Gondi,  later  Cardiiud  de  Retz.  The  military  operations  fell 
into  the  hands  of  war-experieUced  mercenaries,  led  by  two 
great,  and  many  t^econd-rate,  generals,  and  of  nobles  to  whom 
war  was  a  polite  pastime.  The  feelings  of  the  people  at  large 
were  enlisted  on  ndther  side. 

This  peace  of  Rucil  lasted  until  the  end  of  1649.  The  princes, 
received  at  court  once  more,  renewed  thdr  intrigues  against 
Mazarin,  who,  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  Monsieur, 
Condi  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  suddenly  arrested  Cond6, 
Conti  and  LongueviBc  (January  14,  1650).  The  war  which 
followed  this  coup  is  called  the  "  Princes*  Fronde."  This  time 
it  was  Turenne,  before  and  afterwards  the  most  loyal  soldier 
of  his  day,  who  headed  the  armed  rebclh'on.  Listening  to  the 
promptings  of  his  Egeria,  Madame  de  Longueville,  he  resolved 
to  rescue  her  brother,  his  old  comrade  of  Fi^iburg  and  NCrd- 
hngen.  It  was  with  Spanish  assistance  that  he  hoped  to  do  so; 
and  a  powerful  army  of  that  nation  assembled  In  Artois  under  the 
archduke  Leopold,  governor-general  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  peasants  of  the  country-side  rose  against  the  invaders, 
the  royal  army  in  Champagne  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Cdsar 
de  Choiseul,  comte  du  Plessis-Praslin,  who  counted  fifty-two 
years  of  age  and  thirty-six  of  war  experience,  and  the  h'ttle 
fortress  of  Guise  successfully  resisted  the  archduke's  attack. 
Thereupon,  however,  Mazarin  drew  upon  Plessis-PrasUn's  army 
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for  refnforcements  to  be  dent  to  subdue  the  rebellioti  in  t6e 
south,  and  the  royal  general  had  to  retire.  Hien,  happily  for 
France,  the  archduke  decided  that  he  had  spent  sufficient  o( 
the  king  of  Spain's  money  and  men  in  the  French  quarrel. 
The  magnificent  regular  army  withdrew  into  winter  quarters, 
and  left  Turcnne  to  deliver  the  princes  with  a  motley  host  of 
Frondeurs  and  Lorrainers.  Plcssis-Praslin  by  force  and  bribery 
secured  the  surrender  of  Rethel  on  the  13th  of  Deconber  1650, 
and  Tureone,  who  bad  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  fell  back 
hurriedly.  But  be  was  a  terrible  opponent,  and  Plessis-Praslin 
and  Mazarin  himself,  who  accompanied  the  army,  had  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  a  lost  battle.  The  marshal  cbose 
nevertheless  to  force  Turenne  to  a  decisioOr  and  the  batllc  of 
Blanc-Champ  (near  Somme-Py).or  Rethel  was  the  consequence. 
Both  sides  were  at  a  standstill  in  strong  positions,  Pksds-Praslin 
doubtful  of  the  trustworthiness  ol  his  cavalry,  Turenne  too  weak 
to  attack,  when  a  dispute  for  precedence  arose  between  the 
Gardes  Jrattfaises  and  the  Picardie  re^ment.  The  royal  infantry 
bad  to  be  rearranged  in  order  of  regimental  seniority,  and 
Turenne,  seeing  and  desiring  to  profit  by  the  attendant  disorder, 
came  out  of  his  stronghold  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
The  battle  (December  1 5, 1650)  was  severe  and  for  a  time  doubt- 
ful^ but  Turenne's  Frondeurs  gave  way  in  the  end,  and  his  army, 
as  an  army,  ceased  to  exist.  Turenne  himself,  undeceived  as  to 
the  part  be  was  playing  in  the  drama,  asked  and  received  the 
young  king's  pardon,  and  meantime  the  court,  with  the  maison 
du  roi  and  other  loyal  troops,  had. subdued  the  minor  risings 
without  difficulty  (March-April  1651).  Cond^,  Conti  and 
LongueviUe  were  released,  and  by  April  1651  the  rebellion  hod 
everywhere  collapsed.  Then  foUoweid  a  few  months  of 'hollow 
peace  and  the  court  returned  to  Paris.  Mazarin,  an  object  of 
hatred  to  all  the  princes,  bad  already  retired  into  exile.  "  Le 
temps  est  un  galant  homme,"  he  remarked,  "laissons  le  fairel" 
and  so  it  proved.  His  absence  left  the  field  free  for  mutual 
jealousies,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  anarchy  reigned 
in  France.  In  December  1651  Mazarin  returned  with  a  small 
army.  The  war  began  again,  and  this  time  Turenne  and  Cond6 
were  pitted  against  one  another.  After  the  first  campaign,  aa 
we  shall  see,  the  civil  war  ceased,  but  for  several  other  campaigns 
the  two  great  soldiers  were  opposed  to  one  another,  Turenne  as 
the  defender  of  France,  Conde  as  a  Spanish  invader.  Their 
personalities  alone  give  threads  of  continuity  to  these  seven  years 
of  wearisome  manceuvres,  sieges  and  combats,  though  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  causes  which  were  to  produce  the 
standing  armies  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Frederick  the  Great 
the  military  student  should  search  deeply  into  the  material  and 
moral  factors  that  here  decided  the  issue* 

The  d^but  of  the  new  Frondeurs  took  place  in  Guyenne 
(February-March  1652),  while  their  Spanish  ally,  the  archduke 
Leopold  William,  captured  various  northern  fortresses.  On  the 
Loire,  whither  the  centre  of  gravity  was  soon  transferred,  the 
Frondeurs  were  commanded  by  intriguers  and  quarrelsome 
lords,  until  Cgnd^'s  arrival  from  Guyenne.  His  bold  trenchant 
leadership  made  itself  felt  in  the  action  of  Bl^neau  (7th  April 
1652),  in  which  a  portion  of  the  royal  army  was  destroyed,  but 
fresh  troops  came  up  to  oppose  him,  and  from  the  skilful  dis- 
positions made  by  his  opponents  Cond^  felt  the  presence  of 
Turenne  and  broke  off  the  action.  The  royal  army  did  likewise. 
Cond6  invited  the  commander  of  Turenne's  rearguard  to  supper, 
chaffed  him  unmercifully  for  allowing  the  prince's  men  to  surprise 
him  in  the  morning,  and  by  way  of  farewell  remarked  to  his 
guest,  "  Quel  dommage  que  des  braves  gens  comme  nous  se 
coupent  la  gorge  pour  un  faquin  " — an  incident  and  a  remark 
that  thoroughly  justify  the  iron-handed  absolutism  of  Louis XIV. 
There  was  no  hope  for  France  while  tournaments  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  the  public's  expense  were  fashionable  amongst  the 
grands  seignews.  Alter  B16neau  both  armies  marched  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  with  the  parlement,  deRetzandMUedeMontpensier, 
while  the  archduke  took  more  fortresses  in  Flanders,  and  Charles 
IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  an  army  of  plundering  mercenaries, 
marched  through  Champagne  to  join  Cond£.  As  to  the  latter, 
Turenne  manoeuvred  past  Condi  and  planted  himself  in  front 


of  the  mercenaries,  and  their  leader,  not  wishing  to  eipeod  hb 
men  against  the  old  French  regiments,  consented  to  depart  with 
a  money  payment  and  the  promiseof  two  tiny  Lorraine  fortresses 
A  few  more  manoeuvres,  and  the  royal  army  was  able  to  hem  in 
the  Frondetirs  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  (2nd  July  1652)  with 
their  bad;s  to  the  dosed  gates  of  Paris.  The  royalists  attacked 
an  along  the  line  and  won  a  signal  victory  in  i^iite  of  the  knightly 
prowess  of  the  prince  and  his  great  lords,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  Gaston's  daughter  persuaded  the  Parisians  to  open  the 
gates  and  to  admit  Cond^^  army.  She  herself  turned  thie  guns 
of  the  'Bastille  on  the  pursuers.  An  insurrectional  government 
was  organized  in  the  capital  and  proclaimed  Monsieur  lieutenant'^ 
general  of  the  realm.  Mazarin,  feeling  that  public  t^nnion  was 
solidly  agunst  him,  left  France  again,  and  the  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
quarrdling  with  the  princes,  permitted  the  king  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  axst  of  October  1659.  Mazarin  ntuzned  unopposed  in 
February  1653. 

The  Fronde  as  a  civil  war  was  now  over.  The  whole  country; 
wearied  of  anarchy  and  disgusted  with  the  princes,  came  to  look 
to  the  king's  party  as  the  party  of  order  and  settled  government, 
and  thus  the  Fronde  prq>ared  the  way  for  the  absblutism  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  general  war  continued  in  Flanders,  CataloniA 
and  Italy  wherever  a  Spanish  and  a  French  garrison  were  face 
to  face,  and  Qoodt  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  openly  and- 
definitdy  ent  etcd  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain*  The  "  Spanish 
Fronde  "  was  almost  purely  a  military  a£^  and,  except  for  a 
few  outstanding  incidents,  a  dull  affair  to  boot.  In  1653  France 
was  so  exhausted  that  neither  invaders  nor  defenders  were  able 
to  gather  supplies  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field  till  July.  At 
one  moment,  near  P^onne,  Condi  had  Turenne  at  a  serious 
disadvantage,  but  he  could  not  galvanize  the  Spanish  general 
Count  Fucnsaldana,  who  was  more  solicitous  to  preserve  his 
master's  soldiers  than  to  establish  Condi  as  mayor  of  the  palace 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  armies  drew  apart  again  without 
fighting.  In  1654  the  principal  incident  was  the  siege  and  relief 
of  Arras.  On  the  night  of  the  24th-25th  August  the  lines  of 
circiunvallation  drawn  round  that  place  by  the  prince  were 
brilliantly  stormed  by  Turenne's  army,  and  Condi  won  equal 
credit  for  his  safe  withdrawal  of  the  besieging  corps  under  cover 
of  a  scries  of  bold  cavalry  charges  led  by  hizosclf  as  u«ial,  sword 
in  hand.  In  165  s  Turenne  captured  the  fortresses  of  Landredes, 
Condi  and  St  Ghislain.  In  1656  the  prince  of  Condi  revenged 
himsdf  for  the  defeat  of  Arras  by  storming  Turenne's  drcum- 
vallation  around  Valendennes  (x6th  July),  but  Turenne  drew  off 
his  forces  in  good  order.  The  campaign  of  1657  was  uneventful, 
and  is  only  to  be  remembered  becaiise  a  body  of  6000  British 
infantry,  sent  by  Cromwell  in  pursuance  of  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Mazarin,  took  part  in  it.  The  presence  of  the  English 
contingent  and  its  very  definite  purpose  of  making  Dunkirk  a 
new  Calais,  to  be  bdd  by  England  for  ever,  gave  the  next  cam- 
paign a  character  of  certainty  and  dedsion  which  is  cntirdy 
wanting  in  the  rest  of  the  war.  Dunkirk  was  besieged  promptly 
and  in  great  force,  and  when  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and  Cond£ 
appeared  with  the  relieving  army  from  Furnes,  Turenne  advanced 
boldly  to  meet  him.  The  battle  of  the  Dunes,  fought  on  the: 
14th  of  June  1658,  was.  the  first  real  trial  of  strength  since  the 
battle  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  Successes  on  one  wing  were 
compromised  by  failure  on  the  other,  but  in  the  end  Condi  drew 
off  with  heavy  losses,  the  success  of  his  own  cavalry  charges 
having  entirdy  failed  to  niake  good  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
right  wing  amongst  the  Dun^  Here  the  **  red-coats  "  made 
their  first  appearance  on  a  continental  battlefielcL  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  W.  Lockhart,  Cromwell's  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  astonished  both  armies  by  the  stubborn  fierceness  of  their 
assaults,  for  they  were  the  products  of  a  war  where  passions 
ran  higher  and  the  determination  to  win  rested  on  deeper  founda- 
tions than  in  the  digringaiadc  of  the  feudal  spirit  in  which  they 
now  figured.  Dunkirk  fell,  as  a  result  of  the  victory,  and  flew 
the  St  George's  cross  till  Charles  11.  sold  it  to  the  king  of  France. 
A  last  desultory  campaign  followed  in  1659 — the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  Franco-Spanish  War — ^and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
^as  signed  on  the  5th  of  November.    On  the  ajtb.  of  January 
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1660  the  prince  asied  and  obtftined  at  Aix  tbe  forgiveness  «f 

Lotkis  XIV.    The  later  careers  of  Torenne  and  Cond^as  tbe 

great  generals — aiid  obedient  subjects — of  their  sovereign  art 

described  in  the  artide  Dutch  Wars. 

For  the  many  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time  see  the  fist  in 
G.  Monod's  Bibliotraphit  de  rhistoin  de  Frmue  (Paris,  1888).  The 
LeUrts  dm  cardimL  uasarin  have  been  collected  in  nine  volumes 
(Paris,  1878-1906).  See  P.  Adolphe  Ch^ruel.  Histoire  dt  France 
Pendant  la  minoriti  de  Louis  XlV  (4  vols.,  1879-188O),  and  his 
Histoire  de  France  sous  le  minislhe  de  Mazarin  (3  vote..  1883); 
L.  C.  de  Beaupoil  de  Sainte-Aalairc,  Histoire  de  la  Fronde  (and  ed., 
9  vols*,  i860);  "Acvide  Barine "  (Mme  Charies  Vincens).  La 
Jeunesse  de  la  grande  mademoiselle  (Paris,  1902);  Due  d'Aumale, 
Histoire  des  princes  de  Condi  (Paris,  1889-1890,  7  vols.).  The  most 
interesting  account  of  the  military  operations  is  in  General  Hardy 
de  Pifrrini'i  TurtHneet  Condi  {BataiUes  ftanfaises,  voL  iv.). 

FRONTENAC  ET  PALLUAU,  LOUIS  D6  BUADB,  Coinr  d£ 
(1620-1698),  French-Canadian  statesman,  governor  and  Ueu- 
tenant-general  for  the  French  king  in  La  Nouvdle  France 
(Canada),  son  of  Henri  de  Buade,  colonel  in  the  regiment  of 
Navarre,  was  bom  in  the  year  1620.  The  details  of  his  early 
life  are  meagre,  as  no  trace  of  the  Frontenac  papers  has  been 
discovered.  The  de  Buades,  however,  were  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  principality  of  66arn.  Antoine  de  Buade,  seignaur  de 
Frontenac,  grandfather  of  the  future  governor  of  Canada,  attained 
eminence  as  a  councillor  of  state  under  Henri  IV; ;  and  his 
children  were  brought  up  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XIU.  Louis  de  Buade  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  In 
the  year  1635  he  served  tmder  the  prince  of  Orange  in  Holland, 
and  fought  with  credit  and  received  many  wounds  during 
engagements  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy.  He  was  pro> 
nooted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Normandy  in 
1643,  and  three  years  later,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Orbitello,  where  he  had  an  arm  broken,  he  was  made 
marichal  de  camp.  His  service  seems  to  have  been  continuous 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ol  Westphalia  in  1648,  when  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Paris  and  married,  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  Anne  de  la  Grange-Trianon,  a  girl  of 
great  beauty,  who  later  became  the  friend  and  confidante  of 
Madame  de  Montpcnsier.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  incompatibility  of  temper  led  to  a 
separation,  the  count  retiring  to  his  estate  on  the  Indre,  where 
by  an  extravagant  course  of  living  he  became  hopelessly  involved 
in  debt.  Little  is  known  of  his  career  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  held  a  high  position  at  court;  but  in 
the  year  1669,  when  France  sent  a  contingent  to  assist  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Crete  against  the  Turks,  Frontenac 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  recommendation  of 
Turenne.  In  this  expedition  he  won  military  glory;  but  his 
fortune  was  not  improved  thereby. 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  New  France  claipied  the  attention 
of  the  EVench  court.  From  the  year  1665  the  colony  had  been 
successfully  administered  by  three  remarkable  men — Daniel  de 
R£my  de  Courcellc,  the  governor,  Jean  Talon,  the  intcndant, 
and  the  marquis  de  Tracy,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  French  king  in  America;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  had  arisen  between  the  governor  and  the  intendant,  and 
each  had  demanded  the  other's  recall  in  the  public  interest. 
At  this  crisis  in  the  administration  of  New  France,  Frontenac 
was  appointed  to  succeed  de  Courcellc.  The  new  governor 
arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  12th  of  September  1672,  From  the 
commencement  it  was  evident  that  he  was  prepared  to  give 
effect  to  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion,  and  to  exercise  an  inde- 
pendence of  action  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
monarch  or  of  his  minister  Colbert.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
governor,  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  in  Canada  the  three 
estates — nobles,  clergy  and  people — met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  French  court,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  curb  his 
ambition  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  sovereign  council  and 
by  reviving  the  office  of  intendant.  Frontenac,  however,  was 
a  man  of  dominant  spirit,  jealous  of  authority,  prepared  to  exact 
obedience  from  all  and  to  yield  to  none.  In  the  course  of  events 
he  soon  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  intendant  touching 
<|ae9tions  of  precedence,  and  with  the  ecclesiastics,  one  or  two 
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of  whom  ventured  to  critidae  his  proceedings.  The  chuith  in 
Canada  had  been  administered  for  many  years  by  the  religious 
orders;  for  the  see  of  <>iebec,  so  long  contemplated,  bad  not  yet 
been  erected.  But  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  Frontenac  a 
former  vicar  apostolic,  Frangois  Xavfer  de  Laval  de  Mont* 
morenci,  returned  to  (^ebec  as  bishop,  with  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  of  Canada.  In  this  redoububle  churthman  the 
governor  foond  a  vigorous  <q>ponent  who  was  determine  to 
render  the  state  subordinate  to  the  church.  Frontenac,  k^wing 
in  this  respect  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  had  issued 
trading  licences  which  permitted  the  sale  of  Intoxicants.  The 
bishop,  supported  by  the  intendant,  endeavoured  to  suppress 
this  trade  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  France  to  obtain  remedial 
action.  The  views  of  the  bish<^  were  upheld  and  henceforth 
authority  was  divided.  Troubles  ensued  between  the  governor 
and  the  sovereign  council,  most  of  the  members  of  which  sided 
with  the  one  permanent  power  in  the  colony — the  bishop; 
while  the  suspicions  and  intrigues  of  the  intendant,  Duchesneau, 
were  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and  strife.  As  the  king  and 
his  minister  had  to  listen  to  and  adjudicate  upon  the  appeals 
from  the  contending  parties  their  patience  was  at  last  worn  out, 
and  both  govwnor  and  intendant  were  recalled  to  France  in 
the  year  1682.  During  Frontenac's  first  administration  many 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the  country.  The  defences 
had  been  strengthened,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cataraqui  (now 
Kingston),  Ontario,  bearing  the  governor's  name,  and  conditions 
of  peace  had  been  faidy  maintained  between  the  Iroquois  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Ottawas  and 
the  Hurons,  on  the  other.  The  progress  of  events  during  the 
next  few  years  proved  that  the  recall  of  the  governor  had  been 
ill-timed.  The  Iroquois  were  assuming  a  threatening  attitude 
towards  the  inhabitants,  and  Frontenac's  successor.  La  Barre, 
was  quite  incapable  of  leading  an  army  against  such  cunning 
foes.  At  the  end  of  a  year  La  Barre  was  replaced  by  the  marquis 
de  Denonville,  a  man  of  abiUty  and  courage,  who,  though  he 
showed  some  vigour  in  marching  against  the  western  Iroquois 
tribes,  angered  rather  than  intimidated  them,  aiKl  the  massacre 
of  Lachine  (5th  of  August  1689)  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
unhappy  results  of  his  administration. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  now  in  a  critical  condition;  a 
man  of  experience  and  decision  was  needo)  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties,  and  Loub  XIV.,  who  was  not  wanting  in  sagacity, 
wisely  made  choice  of  the  choleric  count  to  represent  and  uphold 
the  power  of  France.  When,  therefore,  on  the  islh  of  October 
1689,  Frontenac  arrived  in  (Quebec  as  governor  for  the  second 
time,  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  confidence  was 
at  once  restored  in  the  public  mind.  C^ebec  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace.  On  the  i6th  of  October  1690 
several  New  England  ships  under  the  command  of  Sir  WQliam 
Phipps  appeared  off  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  ashore  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Frontenac, 
bold  and  fearless,  sent  a  defiant  answer  to  the  hostile  admiral, 
and  handled  so  vigorously  the  forces  he  had  collected  as  com- 
pletely  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who  in  their  hasty  retreat  left 
behind  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Beauport  shore.  The 
prestige  of  the  governor  was  greatly  increased  by  this  event,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  foDow  up  his  advantage  by  an  attack  on 
Boston  from  the  sea,  but  his  resources  were  inadequate  for  the 
undertaking.  New  France  now  rejoiced  in  a  brief  respite  from 
her  enemies,  and  during  the  interval  Frontenac  encouraged  the 
revival  of  the  drama  at  the  Ch&teau  St-Louis  and  paid  some 
attention  to  the  social  life  of  the  colony.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  not  yet  subdued,  and  for  two  years  a  petty  warfare  was 
maintained.  In  1696  Frontenac  decided  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Iroquois,  although  at  this  time  he  was  seventy-ux  years  of 
age.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  left  Lachine  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  village  of  the  Onondagas,  where  he  arrived 
a  month  later.  In  the  meantime  the  Iroquois  had  abandoned 
their  villages,  and  as  pursuit  was  impracticable  the  army  com- 
menced its  return  march  on  the  loth  of  August.  The  oW  warrior 
endured  the  fatigue  of  the  march  as  well  as  the  youngest  soldier, 
and  for  his  courage  and  prowess  he  received  the  cross  of  St 
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Louis.    FroikUnac  died  oq  the  38th  of  November  1698  at  the 

Ch&teau  St-Louis  after  a  brief  iUness,  deeply  mourned  by  the 

Canadian  people.    The  faults  of  the  governor  were  those  of 

temperament,  which  had  been  fostered  by  early  environment 

His  nature  was  turbulent,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  been  used 

to  command;  but  underlying  a  rough  exterior  there  was  evidence 

of  a  kindly  heart.    He  was  fearless,  leaourceful  and  decisive, 

and  triumphed  as  lew  men  could  have  done  over  the  difficulties 

and  dangers  of  a  most  critical  position. 

See  Count  Froutenac,  by  W.  D.  Le  Sueur  (Toronto,  1906} ;  Count 
Frontenac  and  Nao  France  under  Louis  XIV,  by  Francis  Park- 
man  (Boston,  1878);  Le  ConUe  de  FrontenaCf  by  Henri  Lorin 
(Paris,  1895);  Frontenac  et  ses  amis,  by  Ernest  Myrand  (Quebec, 
1902).  (A.  G.  D.) 

FRONTINIIS,  8BXTU8  JULIUS  (c.  a.d.  40-103),  Roman 
soldier  and  author.  In  70  he  was  dty  praetor,  and  five  years 
later  was  sent  into  Britain  to  succeed  PetiUus  Ccrealis  as  governor 
of  that  island.  He  subdued  the  Silures,  and  held  the  other 
native  tribes  in  check  till  he  was  superseded  by  Agricola  (78). 
In  97  he  was  appointed  superintendant  of  the  aqueducts  (curator 
aquarum)  at  Rome,  an  office  only  conferred  upon  persons  of  very 
high  standing.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  coUege  of  augurs. 
His  chief  work  is  De  aquis  urbis  Romaej  in  two  books,  containing 
a  history  and  description  of  the  water-supply  of  Rome,  including 
the  laws  relating  to  its  use  and  maintenance,  and  other  matters 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Frontinus  also 
wrote  a  theoretical  treatise  on  military  science  {De  re  milUarO 
Which  is  lost  His  Straiegemalicon  libri  isi.  'is  a  coOecUon  of 
examples  of  military  stratagems  from  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
for  the  use  of  officers;  a  fourth  book,  the  plan  and  style  of  which 
is  different  from  the  rest  (more  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  war,  e.g.  discipline),  is  the  work  of  another  writer  (best  edition 
by  0.  Gundermann,  x888).  Extracts  from  a  treatise  on  land- 
surveying  ascribed  to  Frontinus  are  preserved  in  Lachmann's 
Cromatici  veUres  (1848). 

A  valuable  edition  of  the  De  aquis  (text  and  transhrion)  has  been 
published  by  C.  Herschd  (Boston,  Mms.,  1899).  It  contains  numer- 
ous illiMtrations;  maps  of  the  routes  of  the  ancient  aqueducts 
and  the  dty  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Frontinus:  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  only  MS.  (the  Monte  C^assino);  several  ex- 
planatory chapters,  and  a  concise  bibliography,  in  which  special 
reference  a  made  to  P.  d  Tissot,  Etude  sur  la  condition  des  agri- 
mensores  (1879).  There  is  a  comfrfete  edition  of  the  works  by 
A.  Dederich  (i^SSh  and  an  English  transhttion  of  the  Strategematica 
by  R.  Scott  (1810). 

FRONTISPIBCB  (through  the  French,  from  Med.  lAX.frontis- 
piciumf  a  front  wiew,  from,  frontiSf  forehead  or  front,  tLndspecere, 
to  look  at;  the  English  4>elling  is  a  mistaken  adaptation  to 
"  piece  "),  an  ar^tectural  term  for  the  prindpal  front  of  a 
bifilding,  but  more  generally  applied  to  a  richly  decorated 
entrance  doorway,  if  projecting  slightly  only  in  front*  of  the 
main  wall,  otherwise  portal  or  porch  irould  be  a  more  correct 
term.  The  word,  however,  is  more  used  for  a  decorative  design 
or  the  represenution  of  some  subject  connected  with  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  and  placed  as  the  first  illustrated  page.  A 
design  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  a  book  is  called  a  tail-piece. 

FRONTO,  MARCUS  CORNELIUS  (c  A.D.  100-170),  Roman 
grammarian,  rhetorician  and  advocate,  was  bom  oi  an  Italian 
fomBy  at  Grta  in  Numidia.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  rdgn  of 
Hadrian,  and  soon  gained  such  renown  as  an  advocate  and 
orator  as  to  be  reckoned  inferior  only  to  Cicero.  He  amassed  a 
Issge  ioriwac,  erected  magnificent  buildings  and  purchased  the 
lamous  gardens  of  Maecenas.  Antoninus  Pius,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Ludus  Verus.  In  143  he  was  consul  for  two  months,  but 
dedined  the  proconsulship  of  Asia  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  the  lo^  of  all  his  children 
except  one  daughter.  His  talents  as  an  orator  and  rhetoridan 
were  greatly  admired  by  lus  contemporaries,  a  number  of  whom 
formed  themsdves  into  a  school  called  after  him  Ftontoniani, 
whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore  the  andent  purity  and 
aimplidty  of  the  Latin  language  in  place  of  the  exaggerations  of 
the  (jlreek  sophistical  schod.  However  praiseworthy  the  inten- 
tion may  have  been,  the  list  <tf  authors  spedally  recommended 


does  not  apeak  well  for  Fronto's  liccraiy  taste.  The  autbofs  of 
the  Auptstan  age  are  unduly  depredated,  while  Ennius,  Plautus, 
Labmus,  Sallust  are  held  up  as  models  of  imiution.  Till  181 5 
the  only  extant  works  ascribed  (erroneously)  to  Fronto  were  two 
grammatical  treatises,  De  nominusn  vcrborumque  dijerentiis 
and  Exempla  eiocutiortum  (the  last  bdng  really  by  Arusianus 
Mesaus).  In  that  year,  however,  Angdo  Mai  discovered  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 'palimpsest  manuscript  (and, 
later,  some  additional  sheets  of  it  in  the  Vatican),  on  which  had 
been  originally  written  some  of  Fronto's  letters  to  his  royal 
pupib  and  thdr  replies.  These  palimpsests  had  originally 
bdonged  to  the  famous  convent  of  St  Olumba  at  Bobbio,  and 
had  been  written  over  by  the  noonks  with  the  acts  of  the  first 
coundl  of  Chalcedon.  The  letters,  together  with  the  other 
fragments  in  the  palimpsest,  were  publisdied  at  Rome  in  .1823. 
Thdr  contents  falls  far  short  of  the  writer's  great  reputation. 
The  letters  consist  of  correspondence  with  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurdius  and  Ludus  Verus,  in  which  the  character  of 
Fronto's  pupils  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light,  especially 
in  the  affection  they  both  seem  to  have  retained  for  thdr  old 
master;  and  letters  to  friends,  chiefly  letters  of  recommendation. 
The  collection  also  contains  treatises  on  eloquence,  some  historical 
fragments,  and  literary  trifles  on  such  subjects  as  the  praise  of 
smoke  and  dust,  of  negligence,  and  a  dissertition  on  Arion. 
'*  His  style  is  a  laborious  mixture  of  archaisms,  a  motley  cento^ 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  conceals  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge 
and  ideas."  His  chief  merit  consists  in  having  preserved  extracts 
from  andent  writers  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  S.  A.  Naber  (1867),  with  an 
account  of  the  palimpsest;  see  also  G.  Boissicr,  "  Marc-Aur&le  et 
les  lettres  de  F./'  in  Re9ue  des  deux  mondes  (Apnl  1868) ;  R.  Ellis, 
in  Journal  of  PkiMogy  (1868)  and  Correspondence  of  Fronto  and  li, 
Aurelius  (190A) ;  andthe  full  bibliography  in  the  article  by  Bncoska 
in  the  new  edition  of  Pauly's  Realencyclopddie  der  dassisckeu  AUer- 
lumswissenschaft,  iv.  pt.  i.  (1900). 

FROSINONB  (anc.  Frusino),  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  from  which  it  is  53  m.  E.S.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (i9ot) 
town,  9530;  commune,  11,039.  1^  place  is  picturesqudy 
situated  on  a  hill  of  955  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  contains  no 
buildings  of  interest  Ot  the  andent  dty  walls  a  small  fragment 
alone  is  preserved,  and  no  other  traces  of  antiquity  are  visible, 
not  even  of  the  amphitheatre  which  it  once  possessed,  for  idiicfa 
a  ticket  (tessera)  has  been  found  (Hl  Mommsen  in  Ber.  d.  Sdck^ 
sischeu  Gesellsckaft  d,  Wissenschaflen,  1849,  386).  It  was  a 
Vdsdan,  not  a  Hernican,  town;  a  cart  of  its  territory  was  taken 
from  it  about  306-303  B.a  by  the  Romans  and  sdd.  The  town 
then  became  a  praefedura,  probably  with  the  cititas  sine  suffragio, 
and  later  a  colony,  but  we  hear  nothing  important  of  it  It  was 
situated  just  above  the  Via  Latina.  (T.  As.) 

FR06SARQ,  CHARLES  AUGUSTT  (x8o^x875>,  Frendi 
general,  was  bom  on  the  36th  of  April  1807,  and  entered  the 
army  from  the  £cole  Polytechniqne  in  2837,  bdng  posted  to  the 
engineers.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  and  in 
that  of  Sd>astqpol  in  1855,  after  which  he  was  promoteid  general 
of  brigade.  Four  years  later  as  general  of  division,  and  chief 
of  engineers  in  the  Italian  campaign,  he  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  who  made  him  in  1867  chief 
of  his  military  househdd  and  govcnuMr  to  the  prince  imperiaL 
He  was  one  of  the  superior  military  authorities  who  in  this 
period  1866-1870  foresaw  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  war  with  Germany,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
was  given  by  Napoleon  the  dioice  between  a  corps  coromand- 
and  the  post  of  chief  engineer  at  headquarters.  He  chose  the 
command  of  the  II.  corps  On  the  6th  of  August  1870  he  hdd 
the  position  of  Spichercn  against  the  Germans  until  the  arrival 
of  rdnforcements  for  the  latter,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
other  French  corps  compelled  him  to  retire.  After  this  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  around  Metz,  and  was  involved  with  his  corps 
in  the  surrender  of  Bazaine's  army.  General  Frossard  published 
in  1873  a  Rapport  sur  les  opirations  du  3'  corps.  He  died  at 
Ch&teau- Villain  (Haute-Mamc)  on  the  35th  of  August  1875. 

FROST.  WILUAH  EDWARD  (1810-1877),  English  painter,  was 
born  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  September  18x0.    AJ>ottt 
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i9i$f  (teoQi^  TW^nUm  tny,  HA.,  he  was  ient  to  a  drawing 
school  in  BIoomslniTy,  and  after  several  years'  study  there,  and 
in  the  sculpture  rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  Frost  was  in 
1829  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  won  medals  in  all  the  schoob,  except  the  antique,  in  which 
he  was  beaten  by  Madise.    During  those  years  he  maintained 
himself  by  portndt-painting.    He  is  said  to  have  painted  about 
this  time  over  500  portraits.    In  1859  he  obtained  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  his  picture  of  "  Prometheus 
bound  by  Force  and  Strength."    At  the  cartoon  exhibition  at 
Wcstnkinster  Hall  in  1843  he  was  awarded  a  third-dass  prize 
of  £100  for  his  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  by  Fkuns  and 
Satyrs,''    He  exhibited  at  the  Academy  "  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns  "  (1843), "  Nymphsdandng  "  (1844), "  Sabrina  "  (1845), 
**  IHana  And  Actaeon  "  (1846).    In  1846  he  was  elected  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    IBs  "  Nymph  disarming  Cupid  "  was  ex- 
Ikibtted  in  1847;  '*  Una  and  the  Wood>Nymphs  "  of  the  same  year 
was  bought  by  the  queen.    This  was  the  time  of  Frost's  highest 
popularity,  which  coiBiderably  declined  after  1850.    His  later 
p!<ftures  are  aim|^  repetitions  <rf  earfier  motives.    Among  them 
may  be  named  "Euphrosyne      (1848),  "Wood-Nymphs" 
(1851), "  ChasUty  "  (1854), "  H  Ptenseroso  "(i8ss),  "The  Graces" 
(1856),  "  Narcissus  **  (1857),  "  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing  " 
(1858),  **  The  Graces  and  Loves "  (1863),  "  Hylas  and  the 
Nymphs  "  (1867).    Frost  was  elected  to  full  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  December  1871.    This  dignity,  however,  he 
soon  resigned.    Frost  had  no  hi^  power  of  dengn,  though  some 
of  his  smaller  and  apparently  less  important  works  are  not  with- 
out grace  and  charm.    Technically,  his  paintings  are,  in  a  sense, 
very  highly  finished,  but  they  are  entirely  without  mastery. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  June  1877. 

PR08T  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch,  oors/,  Ger.  Prost, 
from  the  common  Teutotic  vexb  meaning  "  to  freeze,"  Dutch, 
wiezen,  Ger.  frieren-,  the  Indo-European  root  is  seen  in  Lat. 
pndnttf  hoar-frost,  cf.  prurire,  to  itch,  bum,  pruna,  burning  coal, 
Sansk.  flushf  to  bum),  in  meteorology,  the  act,  or  agent  of  the 
process,  of  freezing;  hence  the  terms  "  hoar-frost "  and  **  white- 
boat  "applied  to  visiblefrozenvapourformedonexposed  surfaces. 
A  frost  can  oidy  occur  when  the  surface  temperature  falls  below . 
33*  F.,  the  freezing-point  of  water;  if  the  temperature  be 
between  aS*  and  32*  it  is  a  "  light  frost,"  if  below  28*  it  is  a 
"  heavy,"  "  hilling  "  or  "  black  frost ";  the  term  "  black  frost " 
»  also  used  when  no  hoar-frost  is  presenL  The  number  of 
degrees  below  freezing-point  is  termed  "  degrees  of  frost."  As 
soon  as  a  mass  of  air  is  cooled  to  it*  dew-point,  water  b^ns  to 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  snow  or  haiL  Hoar- 
frost is  only  formed  at  the  immediate  simace  of  the  land  if  the 
latter  be  at  a  temperature  below  32%  and  this  may  occur  even 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  Uie  ground  is 
la^-id**  above  the  freezing-point.  The  heaviest  hoar-frosts  are 
formed  under  weather  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  heaviest  summer  dews  occur,  namely,  dear  and  calm  nights, 
when  there  is  no  doud  to  impede  the  nation  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  which  Uiercby  becomes  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely cooled.  The  danger  of  frost  is  minimized  when  the  soil 
is  very  moist,  as  for  example  after  10-12  mm.  of  rain;  and  it 
is  a  practice  in  America  to  flood  fields  on  the  recdpt  of  a  frost 
warning,  radiation  being  checked  by  the  light  fog  sheets  which 
devdop  over  moist  soils,  just  as  a  doud-layer  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  impedes  radiation  on  a  grand  scale.  A  layer  of 
smoke  will  also  impede  radiation  locally,  and  to  thb  end  smoky 
fires  are  sometimes  lit  in  such  positions. that  the  smoke  may 
drift  over  planted  ground  which  it  is  d(kirable  to  preserve  from 
frost.  Similarly,  frost  may  occur  in  open  country  when  a  town, 
protected  by  its  smoke-doud  above,  is  free  of  it.  In  a  valley 
with  furly  high  and  steep  flanks  frost  sometimes  occurs  locally 
at  the  bottom,  because  the  layer  of  air  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  cold  surface  of  the  higher  ground  is  heavier  than  that  not  so 
cooled,  and  therefore  tends  to  flow  or  settle  downwards  along  the 
slope  of  the  land.  When  meteorological  considerations  point 
to  a  frost,  an  estimate  of  the  night  temperature  may  be  obtained 
by  mulUplying  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  wet 


and  dry  bulb  thermometer  by  1*5  and  subtracting  the  result 
from  the  dry  bulb  temperature.  This  mle  applies  when  the 
evenbig  air  is  at  about  50*  and  3o«i-fai.  pressure,  the  sky  befajg 
clear.  An  instrument  has  been  devised  in  France  for  the  pre- 
diction of  frost.  It  consists  of  a  wet  bulb  and  a  (by  bulb  ther- 
mometer, mounted  on  a  board  on  which  is  also  a  scale  of  lines 
corresponding  to  degrees  of  the  dry  bulb,  and  a  pointer  traversing 
a  scale  graduated  according  to  degrees  of  the  wet  bulb.  Observa- 
tioits  for  the  night  are  taken  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 
By  means  of  the  pointer  and  scale,  the  point  may  be  found  at 
which  the  line  of  the  dry-bulb  reading  meets  the  pointer  set  to 
the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb.  The  scale  is  further  divided  by 
colours  so  that  the  observed  point  may  fall  within  one  of  three 
aones,  incficating  certain  fros^  probable  frost  or  no -probability 
of  frost. 

FROSTBITE,  a  form  of  mortification  (q.v.),  due  to  the  action 
of  extreme  cold  in  cutting  off  the  blood-supply  from  the  fingers, 
toes,  nose,  ears,  &c.  In  comparatively  trifling  forms  it  occurs 
as  **  chaps  "  and  "  chilblains,"  but  the  term  frostbite  is  usually 
applied  only  to  more  severe  cases^  when  the  part  affected 
becomes  in  danger  of  gangrene.  An  immediate  application  of 
snow,  or  ice-water,  will  restore  the  circulation;  the  application 
of  heat  would  cause  inflammation.  But  if  the  mortification  has 
gone  too  far  for  the  circulation  to  be  restored,  the  part  will  be 
lost,  and  surreal  treatment  may  be  necessary. 

FROSTBURG,  a  town  of  Allegany  county,  Maryland,  U.SJL, 
XI  m.  W.  of  Cumberland.  Pop.  (1890)  3804;  (1900)  5274 
(578  foreign-bom  and  236  negroes);  (1910)  6028.  It  is  served 
by  the  Cumberland  8c  Pennsylvania  railway  and  the  Cumberland 
&  Westemport  electric  railway.  The  town  is  about  2000  ft« 
above  sea-levd  on  a  plateau  between  the  Great  Savage  and  Dans 
mountains,  and  its  delightful  scenery  and  air  have  made  it 
attractive  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  second  state 
normal  schod,  opened  in  1904.  Frostburg  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  region  of  the  state,  and  is  itself  almost  completely  under- 
mined; it  has  planing  mills  and  manufactures  large  quantities 
of  firo-brick.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Natural  gas  is  piped  to  Frostburg  from  the  West  Virginia 
'fields;  120  m.  away.  Frostburg  was  first  settled  \n  181 2;. was 
called  Mount  Pleasant  until  about  1830,  when  the  present  name 
was  substituted  in  honour  of  Meshech  Frost,  one  of  the  town's 
founders;  and  was  incorporated  in  1870. 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS  (i822>i895),  American 
dergyman  and  author,  was  bom  in  BMton  on  the  26th  of 
November  1822,  son  of  Nathanid  Langdon  Frothini^am  (2793^ 
1870),  a  prominent  Unitarian  preacher  of  Boston,  and  through 
his  mother's  family  related  to  Phillips  Brooks.  He  graduate4 
from  Harvard  ColUge  in  1843  and  from  the  Divinity  School  in 
1846.  He  was  pastor  of  the  North  Unitarian  church  of  Salem^ 
Massachusetts,  in  X847-X355.  From  1855  to  i860  he  was  pastor 
of  a  new  Unitarian  sodety  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  gave  up  the 
Lord's  Supper,  thinking  that  it  ministeri^  to  self-satisfaction; 
and  it  was  as  a  radical  Unitarian  that  he  beome  pastor  of  another 
young  church  in  New  York  City  in  z86a  Ind^d  in  1864  he  was 
recognized  as  leader  of  the  radicals  after  his  reply  to  Dr  Hedge's 
address  to  the  graduating  students  of  the  Divinity  School  on 
AntiSupematuralism  in  the  Pulpit,  In  1865,  when  he.  bad 
practically  given  up  *'  transcendentalism,"  his  church  building 
was  sold  and  his  congr^ation  began  to  worship  in  Lyric  Hall 
under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Liberal  Churdi;  in  1875 
they  removed  to  the  Masonic  Temple,  but  four  years  later  iU- 
health  compdled  Frothingham's  resignation,  and  the  church 
dissolved.  Paralysis  threatenedhim  and  he  never  fully  recovered 
his  health;  in  1881  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  November  1895.  To  this  later  period  of  his  h'fe  belongs 
his  best  literary  work.  While  he  was  in  New  York  he  was  ioi  a 
time  art  critic  of  the  Tribune.  Always  himself  on  the  unpopular 
side  and  an  able  but  thoroughly  fair  critic  of  the  majority,  he 
habitually  under-estimated  his  own  worth;  he  was  not  only  an 
anti-slavery  leader  when  abolition  was  not.p9pular  even  m  New 
England,  and  a  radical  and  rationalist  when  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  stay  conveniently  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  but  he 
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wu  the  first  pcoidcnl  ef  the  Niiiual  Free  Rell^iiB  AMOcUtiDa 
(1867)  ud  an  esily  md  udent  diidplc  of  DmwId  ud  Speocei. 
To  his  Tldiul  views  he  vu  always  futhluL   It  ii  a  misLakc  to 

jiidgmenl  grew  mote  generoui  and  calhollc.  He  was  a  grealo 
oialor  than  man  of  loners,  and  his  stiraons  ia  New  York  were 

Majoiuc  Temple,  and  were  piinted  each  week;  in  eloquence  and 
in  the  cbann  of  his  spoken  word  he  vru  probably  surpassed  in 
hb  day  by  none  save  Ceoige  William  Cuitls.  Feraonaily  be 
>cein«d  cold  and  dislanl,  putly  because  oi  his  impiessive  appcai- 
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FRODDS.  JAMES  ARTHOHT  (iSiS-rSptl,  English 
tan  of  R.  H.  Froude,  archdeacon  ol  Tomes,  was 
Darlington,  Devon,  on  the  ajrd  of  April  1818.  He  was 
at  WeWmioster  and  Oriel  College,  Oiford,  then  the  centK  oF  the 
He  obtained  a  KC>ind  ( 


d  the 
chancellor's  English  esuy  priic,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  ol 
Eieler  CoUegt  (1841).  His  eldci  brother,  Richard  Hurrcll 
Froude  (iaoj-1836),  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ihe  High 
Cburch  movement  at  Oxford.  Froude  jaiocd  that  [uily  and 
helped  J.  H.  Newman,  aflerwaedS  cardinal,  in  hi>  tinci  nf  lie 
£ii(li!*  Soinij.  Ht»asordiineddeatoniniS4s.  By  that  time 
>'..  ir  .p. '-'--IE  had  begun  to  change,  he  grew  dissatisfied 
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inSuenceof  Cariyle'iteaciiiDg.  SIgnsol  this  change  lint  appeared 
publicly  in  his  Skadau'i  ij  ihe  Ctiudi,  a  volume  containing  two 
stork*  of  a  Rli^ous  sort,  whii^h  he  published  in  1S4J  under  the 

wai  dedaied  a  year  later  in  his  Himais  0}  Pailk.  an  heretical 
and  unpleasant  book,  of  which  Ibe  earlier  part  seems  lo  be 
autobiograph  ical. 

On  the  demand  of  the  college  be  resigned  his  fetlawahip  at 
Oiiord,  and  mainly  »i  least  supponed  himicif  by  writing, 
conuibating  largely  to  Fraso'i  Matasint  and  the  WnlmiialtT 
Rain.  The  excellence  of  his  style  was  soon  generally  re- 
cognized. The  Gnt  two  volumes  of  bis  Bislery  n/  Entland 
from  At  Pall  0/  Weliiy  la  Ihe  Dejcal  ej  Ikt  Spi  "  ' 
appeared  fn  iSjfi,  and  the  work  was  completed  In 
hitloHan  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  literary  eicellmce,  lor  tjie 

condemns  a  sdentiGc  treatment  of  histoty  and  disregai 
pbiloiapby.  He  held  that  its  oftce  waa  simply  to  record  b 
actions  aad  that  it  should  be  written  asa  drama.   Accordingly 
fce  rfvBj  PTominence  to  the  persona] 

i|  characler  and  motives,  whether  truthtu! 


that  UD  beuil  agalul  Ok  Irish,  toacke*  K»  Hghdy  oa  EndlA 

t[ai:iiics,and  writes  unjustly  of  the  innueoce  of  Koman  CalSoU- 
itm.  A  strong  anti-deiital  prejudice  ii  nuailett  in  bis  hiMorical 
lork  generally,  and  ia  doutxles*  iha  naalt  ol  llie  change  in  bis 
lews  on  Church  matieia  and  bis  Bbandomneni  of  the  clerical 
rofeuion.  Carlyle's  Intlueace  on  him  may  he  traced  both  ia 
ia  admiration  for  strong  rulers  and  alrong  government,  vbiok 
^dbim  to  writeas  though  tyraony  and  bruloiity  were  excusable, 
nd  in  his  independent  treatment  of  character,  llis  reluhililar 
ion  of  Henry  VUI.  was  a  useful  protest  against  the  idea  that 
the  king  waa  a  raereunguinary  profligate,  but  his  reptcaenulioli 
oi  him  as  the  self-denying  minister ai  biipcople's  will  it  erroneous, 
and  is  founded  on  the  lake  theory  that  the  preambles  of  the  acts 
ry'::  pariiaments  represented  the  opinions  of  the  educated 
1  of  Eaglaod.  As  on  advocate  be  occasionally  foigeta 
ibrilly  of  judgment  and  taepresiion  become  an  historian. 

pit  the  forte  of  any  argument  ot  the  authority  of  any 

leot  which  militated  against  his  case.    In  his  Distiu  ^ 

CaAcrint  aj  Aratoa  <i89i)  he  made  aa  unfortunate  attempt  to 

show  that  certain  Ircsb  evidence  on  ihe  subject,  brought  foiwald 

by  Dr  Cairdner,  Dr  Fticdmann  and  others,  was  not  inconsistent 

with  the  views  which  he  had  esprciicd  in  bis  Hitlnry  neariy 

forty  years  before.  He  worked  diligently  at  original  manuscript 

horities  at  Simancas,  the  Record  Office  and  Hatfield  House) 

he  used  his  materiab  carckuly,  and  evidently  brought  to  bis 

Bstigation  of  them  a  mind  already  made  up  ss  to  their  signiA- 

ce,  HI*  li/e  ojCaisar  Uin). "  gloriScalion  of  imperialism, 

betrays  on  imper/ett  acquaintance  with  Roman  politics  and  th* 

life  of  f^iceroi  and  of  bia  two  pleasant  books  of  travel,  TAa 

Entfish  ia  the  WtU  Indies  ( i£8£)  shows  that  he  made  little  elloit 

(0  master  bis  subject,  and  Ouaaa  (1SS6),  (be  record  of  a  tour  in 

AusitaliaandNewZealand,amongamultiiut!eofotherbl  unden, 

dale  of  his  visit,  when.  In  fact,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  wheat-  , 
etop,  hundreds  were  then  living  on  charily.  Hewat  constitution- 
ally inaccurate,  and  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  represent  ibc 
exact  sense  of  a  document  which  lay  before  bim,  or  even  to 
copy  from  it  correctly.  Historical  scholars  ridiculed  bis  n^stakes, 
and  Freeman,  the  tnosl  violent  of  his  critics,  never  let  slip  ■ 

which  were  often  unjust  and  always  too  savage  in  tone.  The 
literary  quarrel  between  him  and  Freeman  excited  general 
interest  when  it  biased  out  In  a  scries  ot  articles  which  Freeman 
wrote  in  the  Cmlrmtorary  Raica  {1878-1875)  on  Froude'* 
Slurl  Siudyat  Thomas  Bccket. 

"*  Hiilory  a  a  great 


liably  fir 


theorising  "  al 
conse^uealiy  he  some 
polii;y  of  Elisabeth,  se 
period  on  which  ha  it  wriiinf . 

Froude's  work  is  often  marred  by  prejudice  an 
stalemeoti.  He  wrote  with  a  purpose.  The  keyi 
Hillary  is  contained  in  his  aasenioo  that  the  Reton 
"  the  root  and  source  of  the  expansive  force  which 
the  Anglo-SaioD  rate  over  the  globe."  Hence  he 
Henry  VIII.  and  others  who  forwarded  Ihe  movi 
ipcaks  loo  harshly  of  some  of  its  opponents.  So 
£»tJ«Jl  to  Irdand  (i8jj-ign),  which  was  written  I 
fuliHIy  of  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Irish,  be  agj 


important  and  powerful  ai 


n  England.  1 


colours  which  will  n. 


rk  generally, 

and  symmetrical  in  es 
long.  Ihe  thread  of  the: 


:rlyi.i 


and  painted  in 

is  remarkable  i 
itindi 


ion.  Though  it  is  perhaps  needlessly 
/  is  never  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  detailsj 
^ordinate  to  the  general  idea,  appears 
n  ittapproprialt  place,  and  contributes  itsshare  to  the  perfection 
i(  ihe  whole.  The  cxeclience  of  its  form  is  matched  by  the  beauty 
>f  its  style,  for  Froude  was  a  master  of  English  prose.  The  most 
lOlable  cbaractettstic  of  bis  style  is  lis  graceful  simplicity;  it  i* 
lever  affected  or  laboutedi  his  sentences  are  short  and  easy, 
md  follow  one  another  naturally.  He  is  alwa>-s  lucid.  He  waa 
lever  In  doubt  at  to  his  own  meaning,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  lbs 
nost  aonrooriate  words  in  which  lo  express  it.  Simple  as  bis 
i£cd  and  worthy  of  Ilssubject.    Nowhere 


10  more  advantage  th 


of  essays  emilled  Start  SluJits 
for  ft  is  seen  there  unfettered  by  the  oblii 
Yel  his  nonalive  is  admirably  told.  For  L 
easily  along,  it  rises  on  fil  occasions  lo  sp 
beauiy  or  palbos.     Few  more  .  brilliant 


i(j(i8 


in  bis  tout 
'1S81). 
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%TitfRg  exist  than  his  description  of  the  coronation  procession 
of  Amic  Boleyn  through  the  streets  of  London,  few  more  full  of 
picturesque  power  than  that  in  which  he  relates  how  the  spire 
of  St  Paul's  was  struck  by  lightning;  and  to  have  once  read  is 
to  remember  for  ever  the  touching  and  stately  words  in  which 
he  compares  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  preparing 
for  death  with  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  ProoCs.of  his 
power  in  the  sustained  narration  of  stirring  eventsraure abundant; 
his  treatment  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  of  the  sea  fight  at 
St  Helens  and  the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  and  of  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  arc  among  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
it.  Nor  is  he  less  successful  when  recording  pathetic  events, 
for  his  stories  of  certain  martyrdoms,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  are  told  with  exqui^te  feeling  and  in 
language  of  wcU-restrained  emotion.  And  his  characters  arc 
alive.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  bis  portraiture,  but  the 
men  and  women  whom  Iw  saw  exist  for  us  instinct  with  the  life 
with  which  he  endows  them  and  animated  by  the  motives  which 
he  attributes  to  them.  His  successes  must  be  set  against  his 
failures.  At  the  least  he  wrote  a  great  history,  one  which  can 
never  be  disregarded  by  future  writers  on  his  period,  be  their 
opinions  what  they  may;  which  attracts  and  delights  a  multitude 
of  readers,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  literary  form  and  grace 
in  historical  composition. 

The  merits  of  his  work  met  with  full  recognition.  Each 
instalment  of  his  History,  in  common  with  almost  everything 
which  he  wrote,  was  widely  read,  and  in  spite  of  some  adverse 
criticisms  was  received  with  eager  applause.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  rector  of  St  Andrews  University,  defeating  Disraeli 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the 
United  States,  which  he  visited  in  1872,  but  the  lectittes  on 
Ireland  which  he  delivered  there  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
On  the  death  of  his  adversary  Freeman  in  1892,  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  succeed  him  as 
regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford.  Except  to  a 
few  Oxford  men,  who  considered  that  historical  scholarship 
should  have  been  held  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
office,  his  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction.  His  lectures 
on  Erasmus  and  other  16th-century  subjects  were  largely 
attended.  With  some  allowance  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  written,  they  present  much  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  earlier  historical  books.  His  health  gave 
way  in  the  summer  of  1894,  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
October. 

His  long  life  was  full  of  literary  work.  Besides  his  labours  as 
an  author,  he  was  for  fourteen  years  editor  of  Fras€r*s  MagoMme. 
He  was  one  of  Carlyle's  literary  executors,  and  brought  some 
sharp  criticism  upon  himself  by  publishing  Carlyle's  JU- 
miniscences  and  the  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  CarlyU,  for  they 
exhibited  the  domestic  life  and  character  of  his  old  friend  in  an 
unpleasant  light.  Carlyle  had  given  the  manuscripts  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  might  pubHsh  them  if  he  thought  it  well 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  close  of  bis  life  agreed  to  their  publication. 
Froude  therefore  declared  that  in  giving  them  to  the  world  he 
was  carrying  out  his  friend's  wish  by  enabh'ng  him  to  make  a 
posthumous  confession  of  his  faults.  Besides  publishing  these 
manuscripts  he  wrote  a  Ufc  of  CarlyU.  His  earlier  study  of 
Irish  history  afforded  him  suggestions  for  a  historical  novel 
entitled  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  (1889).  In  spite  of  one  of 
two  stirring  scenes  it  is  a  tedious  book,  and  its  personages  arc 
little  more  than  machines  for  the  enunciation  of  the  author's 
opinions  and  sentiments.  Though  Froude  had  soo^e  intimate 
friends  he  was  generally  reserved.  When  he  cared  to  please, 
his  manners  and  conversation  were  charming.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  ability  in  practical 
affairs.  In  1874  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  colonial  secretary,  sent 
Froude  to  South  Africa  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  promoting 
a  confederation  of  its  colonies  and  states,  and  in  1875  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  Cape  as  a  member  of  a  proposed  conference  to 
further  confederation.  Froudc's  speeches  in  South  Africa  were 
ntber  injudicious,  and  his  mission  was  a  failure  (see  South 
Afuca:  History).    He  nvas  twice  married.    His  first  wife,  a 


daughter  of  Pascoe  GrenfeU  and  sister  of  Mrs  Charies  Kingsley, 
died  in  i860;  his  second,  a  daughter  of  John  Warre,  M.P.  for 
Taunton,  died  in  1874. 

Froude*8  Life,  by  Herbert  P^ul,  was  published  in  1005. 

tw.  Hu.) 

PRUCT06B,  Laevulose,  or  Fruit-Sucas,  a  carbohydrate 
of  the  formula  C«HitOi.  It  is  closely  related  to  ordinary  d- 
glucose,  with  whidi  it  occurs  in  many  fruits,  starches  and  also 
in  honey.  It  is  a  hydroljrtic  product  of  inulin,  from  which  it 
may  be  prepared;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  obtain  it  from  "  invert 
sugar,"  the  jnizture  obtained  by  hydroljrsing  cane  sugar  with 
sulphuric  add.  Cane  sugar  then  yields  a  syrupy  mixture  of 
glucose  and  fructose,  which,  having  been  freed  from  the  acid 
and  concentrated,  is  mixed  with  water,  cooled  in  ice  and  calcium 
hydroxide  added.  The  fmctose  is  precipitated  as  a  saccharatc, 
which  is  filtered,  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxide.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated,  and 
the  syrup  so  obtained  washed  with  cold  alcohol.  On  cooling  the 
fructose  separates.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  syrup,  as  fine, 
Ailky  needles,  a  white  crystalline  powder,  or  as  a  granular 
crystalline,  somewhat  hygroscopic  mass.  When  anhydrous  it 
melts  at  about  95*^  C.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is^weeter  than 
cane  sugar  and  is  more  easily  assimilated.  It  has  been  employed 
under  the  name  diabetin  as  a  sweetening  agent  for  diabetics, 
sinoe  it  does  not  increase  the  sugar-content  of  the  urine  i  other 
medicinal  applications  are  in  phthisis  (mixed  with  quassia  or 
other  bitter),  and  for  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
scrofula  in  place  of  cane  sugar  or  milk-sugar. 

Chemically,  fructose  is  an  oxyketone  or  ketose,  its  structural 
formula  being  CHjOH-(CHOH)a.C0CH20H;  this  result  fol- 
lowed from  its  conversion  by  H.  Kiliani  into  methylbutylacetic 
add.  The  form  described  above  is  Aietw-rotatory,  but  it  is 
termed  <^fructose,  since  it  is  related  to  <f-gIucose.  Solutions 
exhibit  mutarotation,  fresh  solutions  having  a  spedfic  rota- 
tion of  -  i04'o",  which  gradually  diminishes  to  -  92*.  It  was 
synthesized  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  found  the  synthetic  sugar 
which  he  named  a-acrose  to  be  (d+l)-{mctoac,  and  by  splitting 
this  mixtture  be  obtained  both  the  d  and  /  forms.  Fructose 
resembles  tf-glucose  in  being  fermentable  by  yeast  (it  is  the  one 
ketose  which  exhibits  this  property),  and  also  in  its  power  of 
redttdng  alkaKne  cqpper  and  silver  solutions;  this  latter 
property  is  assigned  to  the  readiness  with  which  hydroxyl  and 
ketone  groups  in  dose  proximity  suffer  oxidation.  For  the 
structural  (stereochemical)  relations  of  fruct(»e  see  Si7Gas. 

FRU60NK  CARLO  INNOCBNZIO  MARU  (1692-1768), 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  21st  of  November  1692. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  opposition  to  his  strong  wishes,  was  shut  up  in  a 
convent;  but  although  in  the  following  year  he  was  induced  to 
pronounce  monastic  vows,  he  had  no  liking  for  this  life.  He 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer  both  of 
Latin  and  Italijin  prose  and  verse;  and  from  17 16  to  1724  he 
filled  the  chairs  of  rhetoric  at  Brescia,  Rome,  Genoa,  Bologna 
and  Modena  successively,  attracting  by  his  brilliant  fluency  a 
large  number  of  students  at  each  university.  Through  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  he  was  recommended  to  Antonio  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma,  who  appointed  him  his  poet  laureate;  and  be  remained 
at  the  court  of  Parma  until  the  death  of  Antonio,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Genoa.  Shortly  afterwards,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Bentivoglio,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  remission 
of  his  monastic  vows,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  recovering 
a  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  he  returned  to  the  court  of  Parma,  and  there  devoted 
the  later  years  of  his  life  chiefly  to  poetical  composition.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  December  1768.  As  a  poet  Frugoni  wm 
one  of  the  best  of  the  school  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  and 
his  lyrics  and  pastorals  had  great  fadlity  and  elegance. 

His  collected  works  wcr^  published  at  Parma  in  10  vols,  in  1799, 
and  a  more  comp'.r^c  edition  appeared  at  Lucca  in  the  same  year  jn 
15  voIr.  a  selection  from  his  works  was  published  at  Brescia  in 
2782,  m  4  vols. 
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FRUIT 


FBVIT  (thtough  UaVieacb  tnm  ikc  IM.  Jmhui  Jrmi,  lo 
enjoy),  in  its  widest  itast,  any  pioduct  al  Ibe  Kril  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  man  oi  uiimals;  tba  word  is  to  UMd  conilullLy 
in  the  Bible,  ud  cilended,  u  a  Uebraum,  to  oSvriiig  or 

fniilo{lhebody,""oi  thewocib,""Iiuitof  thy  citLic  "  (Deut. 
uviii,  4},  lie,  tod  generally  to  the  product  of  any  action  or 
efToIt.  Between  (lib  wide  and  frequently  figurative  use  oi  (he 
word  and  its  appUcalion  [n  tlie  strict  boluiicai  sense  treated 
below,  there  is  a  populai  meaning,  i^arding  the  objects  denoted 
by  the  word  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  edibility,  and 


Kdl,  which,  n 


oughly  t. 
regarded  similarly,  aie  known  as  vegetables.  In 
Utts  sense  ^'  fiult  "  is  applied  to  such  seed-envelopes  of  plants 
as  are  edible,  either  nw  or  cooked,  and  are  usually  iwect,  juicy 
or  of  a  nfreihing  Sivduc.  Bui  applications  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  ate  apt  lo  Ik  loose  and  sliiliing  according  lo  the  Eashien 
of  Ibe  time. 

Fruit,  in  the  bouolcal  mum,  is  developed  from  the  flower 
IS  the  result  of  fcniliiaiian  of  the  ovule.  Alter  (eililizatbn, 
various  changes  lake  place  in  llie  pans  of  the  flower.  Tbo« 
more  immediately  concerned  in  ilic  proces,  the  anthec  and 
sligma,  rapidly  wither  and  decay,  while  (he  Glameiilt  and  style 
often  remain*foT  some  time;  the  Boral  envelopes  f»come  dry, 
the  petals  fait,  and  the  sepals  are  either  deciduous,  or  remain 
persistent  in  an  altered  form;  the  ovary  becomes  enlarged, 
forming  the  pencofp;  and  the  ovules  are  developed  as  the 
seeds,  contairdog  the  embryo-plant.  The  term  fruit  is  strictly 
applied  to  the  mallirc  pistil  or  ovary,  with  the  seeds  in  its  intsior ; 
but  it  often  Includes  other  parts  of  the  flower,  such  as  the  bracts 
and  Botal  envelopes.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  hazel  and  oak  consists 
of  the  ovary  enveloped  by  the  bracts;  that  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
at  the  ovary  and  llotat  receptacle;  and  that  of  the  pineap^, 
of  the  whole  inflorescence.  Such  fruiU  are  sometimes  dislin- 
gldsbed  as  ptrudocarps.  In  popular  language,  the  fruit  includes 
all  those  pans  which  tihibil  a  stiiking  change  as  the  result  of 
fettilizatiDD.  In  general,  the  fruit  is  not  ripened  unless  fertiliia- 
(ion  has  been  eEected;  but  case*  occui  as  the  result  o!  cultivation 
in  which  the  fruit  swells  and  becomes  to  all  appearance  perfect, 
while  no  seeds  are  produced.  Thus,  there  are  seedless  oranges, 
grspes  and  pineapples.  When  the  ovules  are  uofertfliied,  it  is 
common  to  find  (hat  the  ovary  wlihcrs  and  does  not  come  10 
milurit)';  but  in  (he  case  of  bananas,  plantains  and  breadfruit, 
the  noa  devekipment  of  weds  seems  (o  lead  (o  a  larger  growth 
and  a  greater  succulence  of  f  luit. 

The  Iniit,  like  the  ovary,  may  be  fcnned  el  a  unKle  carpel  or  ol 


on  the  number  of  tarp^  and  tic 
folded  Inwirtl..    The^rip»r.nces 

."^eE*^--""'^*'-"'^ 

o'n^d=pe«i 
J_  the  ovary. 

•n,us.iJ1 

ovule  ait 

S 

fruit  wilh 
gradually 

iu  formation  In  Iho  sinnbany  (£■.»),  graoc.  guavi,  asBMa 
and  pDmegranatc,  the  eeeoi  nestle  jn  pulp  tormed  by  the  placentae 
In  the  orange  the  pulpv  nBiirr  nnrounding  Ibe  seeds  IS  formed 
by  suecukiu  cdls.  which  aie  ptnductd  Irani  ibe  inna-  ■sniliOHd 
lininR  of  tiHtieniarp.    In  ibe  MrawbsTy  Ibe  iHCpacle  becooHa 

in  the  rose  (here  IE  a  fleshy  hollow  rec^tacle  which  bears  the  carpels 
on  iu  concave  surface  (fig.  3).  In  the  juniper  Ihe  icily  bran)  pow 
upiouDd  the  seeds  and  brcome  succulent,  and  in  theng  (lig-  ^)  the 
rcceplsde  becomai  succulent  and  encloiea  an  inflofeacence. 

The  pericarp  coniitts  usually  of  three  layers,  ihe  exumal,  oc 
epiaaf  fflg.  5,  tp);  the  middle,  or  jeeiKtip.  m;  and  the  internal. 


"pit  J,-f'ruitof 

an  enlarged  succulent  rtceptadi 

-f^il  of  ihT  Roia"eut'" vertically.  — 
J,    [xisistcEit   sepals^  /r.   lipe  caipeh 

Fio.  4.— Pedunde  of  Fig  (Finu  Curia),  endin 

Fic.  5.— Fmit  ij  Cbeiry  (i'mimi  Orasu]  in  longi 
*P.  Fpicarp:  m,  mesocanj;  en,  endocarpr 

or  endofarp,  ck.    These  layers  are  well  seen  in 
peach,  plum  or  cheiry,  where  they  are  lepai 

skin;  llie  iDesocar]>,  much  developed,  fonni 

har^ined  hv  the  produclnn  of   woody  cells. 

and  othn,  la  lorined  from  the  placenlas.  and  mi 
' — ded  wKh  ■■■- ' '"■ ■ 


icha 


the  sarcocarp.     In  1 
lecome   blended    loge 


three  taycn  beat 

In  bladder  eema  ..  ... 

like  «pfieanae>,  but  in  mr«t  cases  it  becoenei  altered  both  in  on- 
■Btence  and  hi  eofonr.  Thus  ia  the  date  the  cf«carp  is  the  outer 
brownish  sldp,  the  pulp^  matter  is  the  meeocarp  or  sarcocarp.  and 
Ihe  thin  papery^ike  lining  Is  the  endocarp  covering  the  hard  seed. 
In  the  medlar  the  endocarp  becones  d  a  stony  hardnesB.  la  the 
niekn  Itw  epkarp  and  endiicBrp  are  very  thin,  while  the  mcsocarp 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  truit,  differiDg  in  texture  and  laste  in  Its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parta.  The  rind  of  Ihe  orange  consists  of  epicarp 
and  maecaTp,  while  Ihe  endocarp  forms  parttnoos  In  the  Inlerior, 
Med  with  pulRT  wUs.  The  part  of  the  perleaip  attaehed  10  Iha 
peduncle  is  the  base,  and  the  poiat  where  ine  style  or  stigma  exisle4 
■  the  apex.  This  latter  is  not  always  the  appaiEni  apex,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ovary;  it  may  be  Isletal  or  even  luslar.    The  style 

at  other  times  it  falls  off,  leavinti  only  tnca  of  iu  existence,  llw 
presence  of  the  style  or  ulgiiu  uitvb  to  disiinguiih  Ceitaia  slBgle- 


FRUIT 


■ad  the  9ftdt  an  rip«,  ibr  i 

veniiil  «  d«e1  ntuic  or  si 

di  ID  cnpc.    The  Iniit  in  ih 

>mE  (ruiti  an  l>^ilu«iii,  fall    .  ._ 

rvrntually  iwfaing  the 

■- bnonin  di---"-" 

pSyllactae  i^-  6).     Sometlmn 
the  vaJvei  art  detached  ofity  u 

ukeB  pace  by  poret  at  the  apex» 
aain  poppy  (ns^  7).  or  at  thebAK. 

fifthy,  At  the  chAfTy  and  apple, 
-  .key  ai?  farrned  of  one  or  Hvrral 

with  the  pericarp  ai  to  appear 
be  naked,  a>  in  ifae  gnin  o[vht 


by  Ih«  ventral  luliire  only , « )n  the  piear 
it)  and  CaUka;  by  the  doisl  >uiuie  onl^ 


f 


Fio.  S.~Dry  dehiKenl  Iniil.  The  pod 
(IqruinE)  ot  the  Pea;  f,  the  doiul  wture; 
A,  the  veotraL;  f.caJyi;  Aeeedi. 


•bowing  the  three  chainbcn  with  the  aeed 
atlachM  abdg  the  middLe  line  (axile  ^accn 


hKulam 


:i.— the  aeed  vcwl  (capMlc)  of  the  Fk>wer-de-Li 
in  ■  L«:ulii:idal  minner.     The  three  valm  bear 

.  ^>lit  at  i£ 


ie™fve<  ' 
igh'iGe  back  of  iIk 


Fio.  14.  Pic.  ij, 

Fia.  1^— Siliqiuoraml-' 

.^jening  by  two  valvea.   which  1 

keving  the  leeda  atlacbcd  to  the 

Fic,  IS— Cap«ilt  oj  an  Orehid  'iXyMium}. 
Ftc.  16.— Seed-veaicl  o(  AnataUuinmtii, 


ICtivaMlSiu  CAiin). 
t  the  bate  upward*, 
'hich  laupporlcd  by 


.nftvervly  into  iiiwle-ieeded  portioni  or  n 
Fio.  la.^Fruit  oTClrajnnii  proInH,  all< 


diuance  of  the  vi 

.-^.  a  tar«  apical  pon.  ._ 

wailBooer  [fig.  t4).  the  valvei  irpai 


if  the  fniit.  leavina  a  central  «p(iM,  a 

lie  teptum  formed  by  a  proUaoation  from  the  parietal 
'-       •■■  of  the  frilLl.  ealending  between  the 


li  taku  uan,  » 

of  CruciJerae.  a>  

'  he  fruit,  leavin 

ntaa  on  onmitf  aJdH  of  the  f 
al  luturei  of  the  earpcla.    In  Orch 

laidiiba  of  the  carpcti,  to  which  the  placental  are  attached, 

*       '-        t  to  the  aut  both  at  the  apex  and  biK  after 

M  aeeda  have  fallen.    The  other  type  of  de- 


«  (IJK-  >S>.'h 


in  adherent  tc 


henbane  iHycicjKaniui] 

In  the  niallow  and  cutor-oil  c^nt.  the  carpels  beiOB  united  to  It 
rHighout  their  leiwtb  by  their  lacca.  and  lepa  rating  from  it  without 
ening.  In  the  Uinbenireiae  the  two  caipeli  Kpaiale  from  the 
vet  |iut  of  the  awL  and  remain  attached  by  their  apicn  to  a 

-' '  -•    -ahcd  •  arpoftm  or  podhcarp,  which  iplili 

I  «uq»nd>  Tbetn  t  hence  (he  fruit  ia  termed  a 

ddea  into  two  nHrKorpi.    The  lencnl  term 

ta  all  dm  fruits  ahicta  break  up  into  two  or 

VP*.  ■•  ■■  HiijiBiriim  (£§.  IJ). 

_„  — ,lea  miaia  attached  to  a  central 

ind  tb*  mericaipi  acpumg  tnm  betow  upwarda,  before 

.  by  thdr  venliaiwIUR  (Ac  18),   Carpela  which  aepaiate 

on*  from  another  in  thi>  maDDcr  are  called  oca.    They  are  weB 


■''■Ih)  tM  (ftj.  "jsjinL  ~T~,. 
rtmttarp,  which  divldei  inl 
'.lataaip  ia  applied  ta  all  <i 
lan  one-aeedM  IndchiKCBt 
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Men  in  Che  onler  EunhorbkceM,  wbsc  then  tn  aioMy  ihiw  nch 
Mrpel*.  and  the  Iniil  ii  lernirf  lri<mcu».  In  miny  of  Ihem.  as 
Hitro  mpilma,  thr  cocci  wpanM  wilh  smaC  ton*  and  cljMicity. 
In  nuny  Itguminaui  piano,  auch  aa  OniJuipiu.  Ucdyuuum  (fie.  ■;). 
Enla^a,  Coranilla  and  Ibe  gum-aratic  plant  (.Ifiuia  trabioi},  ibc 

lism  Ihe  folding  in  of  tbc  lidci  of  ihc  pericarp,  and  diaiincl  lepan- 

Fiuiu  ait  faring  by  one  floavr.  of  an  tlie  product  o'  mfva] 
flowvri  combined-  la  tbe  forrner  cur  they  are  eitlicr  apocarpom, 
of  one  nialute  carpel  or  o(  aeveral  Kpanfe  frM  carpcb:  or  tj*- 
tarpeia.  o(  aeveral  cirpeU.  more  or  laa  compfeielir  uoiled.    VVfien 

uHial  to  (iod  the  biaciB  and  flotv]  envelopea  also  joined  witli  them, 
w  ai  to  Eoim  one  ma»;  bencc  uch  Iruiit  are  known  at  nidJllple» 
conHiient  or  awAociir^vM.  The  lenn  liRipIc  i>  applied  to  fniiu 
•tiicli  an  formed  by  tlie  ovary  o{  a  nnck  Bower,  whether  they  are 
compoied  of  one  or  aeveial  aupeli,  and  Vhelber  tbeie  carpeb  are- 

T\it  obKct  al  the  fruit  in  the  ecooamy  of  tbc  plaiil  ii  tlK  pntecliaa 
and  nunini  of  the  developing  iced  and  the  diifictson  of  the  ripe 
„»„_,,  "chIs.  Hence,Beneially.ora!-ieeded[ruit>nrein*liiicenI. 
f?2^  while  frailiconliiTlinBniaialtan  one  .eedopni.10  allow 
t^'"'  ol  the  dispeml  of  liie  leeda  over  a>  wide  an  area  ai 
^^  poiiible.     The  form,  ntour,  attucture  and  method  ol 

dehiKencc  vi  fruits  and  the  foem  of  the  contained  leeds  arejntimacely 
aauciated  with  the  meani  of  diipersjl.   which   fall  into  weral 

categoriea.    (1)  By  a  mechaniam  residing  in  Ih-  ^— ■'    ■'•t-.-- 

Iruiifl  open  Hitldenly  when  they  are  dry,  and  1 

by  the  twilling  or  cur\'inf  bf  the  valvcii  or 

e.f.  in  farwp  by  the  spiral  curving  of  the  valves;  in  Inpatie 
the  twisting  of^  tiM  cocci:  In  uuining  cucumber,  by  the  pr 
ettvied  on  the  pulpy  contentu  by  the  walls  of  tlie  peruarp.  (1) 
By  aid  of  various  eitcniai  agencies  such  as  water.  Fruits  or  seeds 
are  sonutiaiea  iuSiciently  buoyant  to  float  for  a  kma  time  m  lea- 

(mc$ocarp),  is  carried  hundicdt  ci  miles  in  tlie  ica,  the  tou^, 
lealhery  outer  coat  (cpicarp)  prcvcnEing  it  from  becoming  wairr- 
soalicd.    Fniitsandicediof  WcH  Indi 


FRUIT 


■'S 


Sycaniore  lAar  PieiKJepIaUnw 
(dandelioi 


endosperm;  pf.  embryo. 
Fic.  li.-Fruit  of. Con 

Toward  by  a  plumov  pappus,  or  seeds  of  willow  a^ 
iHltpini  (fig.  16].  which  bear  lufta  of  silky  hairs: 
X  bi'long  Sladdcr-lilie  fruits,  such  at  biadder-tenn 


which  arc  easily  rolled  by  the  wi 


of  Jcnciko,  a  small  crvciferout  plant  (AmasJaUca  kitrocunHitt),  wlwre 
Ihc  plant  drks  up  after  dcvclopiiig  its  fruilt  and  becomes  detaciied 
from  the  ground ;  the  branches  curl  inwards,  and  the  whole  pLini  is 
rolled  over  the  dry  ground  by  the  aind.  The  wind  alu  aids  the 
diapenal  of  IlkF  aeedt  in  tibe  case  of  fruits  a^iich  open  tiy  unaH  teeth 
(many  Caryophyllaaac  (fig.  6|)  or  pons  (poppy  [fig.  jl.  Ciiii^aala. 
&c) ;  the  seeds  are  in  tbete  cases  small  and  numcroue.  and  arr  )erlt<!d 


Ti(CiiJiiiin.XpiiniK). 

Jni  (fig.  JO).  cattoM 

in  often  bright-coloured,  fleshy 


emb^yp'trinendtTipenn;  fj!  it^^lai;   fp'.i.  sheath  of^^uk; 

Fig.  23.— FRiiiofComfreyl5jinp*jli.m)>aiTnundcdbypeni«eni 
calyi.  I.   The  slyk  I  appean  to  ariac  from  thg  base  of  the  carpels. 

Fig.  14.— Ovary  of  Faenifiiliini  ifjlri'ifafe  with  pendulous  ovbIcs,  In 
hineitudioBl  icTtian.    (After  Berg  and  Schmidt,  nugnilied.) 

F^i  aruhi'lT'lLiUlHl  iK  SsU'i^bl  ponuaiia  i>l  Cull  FUdu. 

Fio.  JS.— Fniii  of  (jw-H"i  Carirf.  .<.  Ovarv  of  Ihc  flower;  B.iipt 
(™J. '  Fart  ofTbe^um  c™nHiwtM  the  carpophore  (a),    p.  Top  of 

coveiiuB,  which  It  sought  by  Inrdt  ns  food,  as  in  slone.fniitt  nch  a* 
plum,  cnerry  (fig.  5).  Ac,  wherr  the  seed  n  protected  frtMn  injnry 
in  the  mouth  or  ttomsch  of  ihenaimal  by  the  ikard  cndoraip;  or 
the  hips  of  the  rose  (fig.  3).  where  the  sueeulenl  tcailet  "  (ruii  " 

!lhe  twoUen  receptacle)  oflvehipt  a  number  of  small  dry  tr 
achenet),  whichclingbymeansaf  stiff  h  '    -   ''-   ■  -'  -' 
Simpk  fnilcs  have  rithec  a  dnr  or  laa: 
it  a  dry.  one-aceded.  indehitcent  f  mit.  the  pencnrp  oi  wnica  is  cnvi; 
ipplicd  ta  the  toed,  but  teparable  from  it.    It  isBlitaiy.     e,--.. 
— ■ -ingle  fruit,  at  in  the  dock  (fie.  tg)  and  in  the     JJ^T 


ilt^Owl 


..  ..  supported  on  a  fleshy 

u  In  RmnMBfai  (fig.  -"      ' 


peduncle; 


receptacle.    In  the  strawberry  the 

«.,n.-,ia,  |i,|t.  ^j  n,..-  dH^.iH.itcd  ou  a  convvK  suRulent  receptacle. 
In  Ihe  rose  they  are  supported  on  a  concave  receptack  Ifif.  3).  and 

(Gg.  4).  In  DoriUnia  the  achcnes  are  tiluated  on  a  flat  cr  i^lishllv 
concave  receptacle.  Henee  what  in  common  languaiie  arr  cail^  the 
t«d<  of  ihff  strawbrtry.  rose  and  (ig.  are  in  irabty  iip«  carpeb. 
The  styles  occasionally  remain  attached  to  the  achcnes  in  the  ten 
of  featnery  appendages,  as  in  Qrmalii.     In  Compo '"        "'     '     ^~ 


hm'l^fjrfa^lowhicli'lh 
nt.   Such    is   nl»   the 


'  pappus  (modiAed  ca 


the  form  of  a  winged  appendage,  a  lamttrs  or  toftwririd  aekin  la 
prodbced.  at  In  the  ash  (fl^.  i)  and  eommon  ayomore  (hg.  tti. 
In  theie  catei  there  ate  usually  two  achcnci  united,  one  of  whkb. 
however,  at  hi  frKteni  (fie.  t{.  may  be  abortive.  The  w(ii(  ■»- 
rounds  the  fnill  lengtaudlnally  In  ihe  dm.  When  the  pericotp  be- 
comes so  Ineorporaied  with  the  seed  at  10  be  InteparaUe  fi«  h. 


xUKcn  (1(1. 14,  H).  In  Libituc  and  I 
t.  Sg.  JJ).  whrrc  the  brarptlliry  ovary 
inioni  in  Ibc  Iniit.  the  puliaL  IruiU  ir 
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1  iwiittd  Kkc  1  wuil,  ii 


kt  the  but,  and. 


mud  by  iht  ImitiDf  ihE  huci 

by  leafy  bnctt.  fn  the  form  of 
1  a  tiist.  and  by  the  Kom.  in 
I  which  the  bracei  and  ncepUcV 

:   f,»^  >  yHA*^«  rt>  ...A  /£.;  .ti;^ 


Flo.  »j.  Fio.  18.  Fic.  JO. 

tta.  17.— Fniit  M  Columbine  M{ii{Ir(iiT).  lorairi  of  five  folliFlem; 

Fio.  it. — Single  roUicle.  ihcrainnB  dthiKcncr  by  the  ventral  tuturc. 

Fio.  29,— Tnnirene  ttlkm  DTbcriy  ol  Cdwbcrry,  iliDwinE  the 
*edi  iliached  to  the  parietal  placental  and  immerKd  in  pulp, 
which  la  (ofmed  partly  fioni  theendocirp,  p.r>i.,  ir™-  >h.  _H./-n>i 

Fic.  30.— Section  d(  the  iniitol  the  Appli 
foinsCint  oi  a  flethy  covering  formed  by 
the  tnie  fruit  w  tore  irflh  five  caVitiH  will 

dsnal  auture.    ll  chai 

pea  Ifii.  S).    * 


^itT^ 


In  the  bladder- 


he  bean  9 


,  an  infiatcd  legume.  .- 
Rtrtwi  fiiiula  and  Ibe 
legume,  although  it  does 
reduces  ill  fruit  under- 


iFgume  and  Ii  ichLxocanMc;    and  both  tl 
pulpy  mailer  HiiTounding  the  acedL   Son> 

JntfM/nni  or  lotneataciouj  Jt£i 
Ornillupiu.  EiuaSa  and  ol  k 


I  aDd  third  have 


salpmitiofi 
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H  D!vi.<livL  it  n 


Kcdt  immcmd  in 


(baueberTy)  or  Strbtris 

(barberry)  it  ia  derived  from  a 
■ingle  free  carpel;  generally,  how- 
ever, it  ia  the  product  of  a  nn- 
carpouj  ovary,  which  li  tupenor,        i 

aiingooMberry  (lig.  T^jorcuirant!      ■ 

TSt"A 'i".'".;>"i''""K'-  •' 


nurrscd  in  pulp,  and 


1*  thicl!  and  Bohy,  and  Ihece  are 
Ihiee  Of  more  Ked  bearing  paiieial  placental,  either  lun 
central  cavity  or  prolonged  inwardi  lolo  il.    The  fruit  ol  1 
rMemblM  the  pepo,  bul  ihc  calyx  i<  not  uperior. 
The  liripi.tJiuM  n  ihe  name  given  to  luch  indehiic 
'      )n  and  shaddock,  in 

g  triangular  diviiioi 


'ndf  prolongalioni  inwardi 


red  at  modifications  of  ihe  berry. 

«  (fig.  30),  teen  in  the  apple,  pear,  ouince.  medlar  and 
IS  a  fleshy  indetiisrent  syncarpaui  iruiit,  in  the  foimallon 
be  iwepiacle  lalcct  part.  The  auin  succulent  pan  is  Ihe 
aptaelc.  ihe  hornj  core  being  the  Irue  Iniit  developed 
■ually  live  carpels  and  enclosing  IhescedL    In  Ihe  mediae 


sembles  the  frull  of 

The  qame  cd^njtf  is  applied 


fc" 


.    The  p. 
Iheiuccu 


(fig.  9),  lily 

iKut  at  ibe  tuiie  of  ilie  capsule,  lihkb  becomes 
When  the  capsule  opens  by  n  lid.  or  by  ciieui 


In  amfaiu. 
■do 
(IwxC^   Tiecapiite 


••"}  '• 


'■•  oihnfipborl 


be  carpophon 
open  by  ihe  ■ 


itcd,  separate  from  the  carpophore,  become  curved  upwiidi  by  Ibdt 

TbeiLfi^iiBifladry  syncarpouibilocularmany-seedDdfrult,  formed 
from  Iwo  carpels,  with  a  Jalse  septum,   dehitclus  by  two   valve* 

fc^^ng  Ihem"C"H'by 'he"t^rSfii*)J?S    Tte  Jeeds  ^af"chI3 
on  both  ndn  of  the  septum,  either  in  one  row  or  in  two.     WTien 

.u .. """    "Jfe„i1''la*»"''iSS 

in_ GtoMiiwMd  ^"ik^lotoi * fpi pa. 
void  UuUii),  to  a  ooe- 


Soale,^ 


laincied  fiomr 


happens  thai  the  ovarie 
IsnaTly  of  the^  floral  envelopes. 


•  "oHlZlfi^ 


1  applied  as  indicalln? 
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ol  B  ipilu  of  flo«tn.  u  tn  Ibe  Fndt  of  the  pineapple  (fis.  31I.  tb 
bmd-tniit  and  juk-fniil.     Sallaily  the  [niit  ol  the  oiuUmit] 

The  syconua  IB  Hn  kDIhocarpoiu  tniit.  [n  which  the  receptacl 
cofliplctcly  mdosci  DiinKnnat  Rowen  aod  becomee  iu«ul«i[.  Th 
fiit  (fig.  4)  i>  qC  Ihii  aatuR.  ud  what  an  called  kt  icedg  an  Ih 

raaptacle.    In  Dorite™  the  aiii  i»  fc«  deeply  hoMowHl,  and  of  1 

The  jtroMuJ,  or  mM.  11  »  lecif  bearing  ipjke,  more  or  leu  elon 


.._.  ...  with  bncta,  united  lo  u  ._ 
poui  [ruil. '  The  crovn  of  ihe  pjne-applE. 

c-bciten.  on  thii  noount.     Cone-like 


lid"  un'ded'niiue,  uV"l 
a  beiry.     The  dry  fruit 


the  carpeli,  w  aa  to  produce  whot  i 

become  apocarpouv    la  the  orangie 
QUmciary  row  at  carpel*  pradLjced»  gi 


la  the  Glher  putt  i 
a  in  tlie  [nit.  Tt 
»  changed  inla  leave 


icedi — generally  one-aceded.    Achcne:  c«ryopti«j 

li.  DehiKent— the  pericaip  ipliti  to  allow  the  ceape 
of   the   ■ecds—gcnerally   masy-ieeded.    Follicle: 
legume;  Bljqua;  capiute. 
J.  Pirkarp.  generally  dilFennlialed  into  dittinci  layera,  one 
g(  which  i)  aijcciilenl  or  Sbroua.    Dnipei  berry, 
B.  Picudocirpi— the  development  e«lend»  beyond  ih«  ovaty. 
Ponw',  lyconuE!  lorosa. 
Th  Sraf.— The  ikJ  n  formed  Iran  the  onHe  a>  the  result  of 


in  die  pbntacaHeilaiinelfinBiu;  while  In  pwnw^'ilWJ  pUaH. 
nich  *i  Conlferae  ■niTQKadune,  It  ii  uleld.  or,  in  other  wotdi. 
haa  iw  tme  perkup.  It  HUDetiinea  happem  n  An^oapcfa^  Ibil 
the  fead-veiaal  ie  niptund  at  an  early  period  of  growth.  ■>  that 
the  leedi  become  mon  or  leai  eirpoocd  during  tbcir  development; 
ihia  oceun  la  miftiuaette,  when  the  G«pnle  openi  at  the  apci, 
id  In  Capkea.  when  the  placenta  bunia  through  Ihe  ovaiy  and 

-.1  ^  -  -  - 1,  and  appean  aa  an  enct  pnceia  bearing  the  young 

tftlUxatkiii  the  ovule  ia  greatly  changed,  in  cDnnodoa 


leeds.  After  [ertiUiationtheovuleiagrcallychaiind,  in  I 
with  the  formation  of  tbe  cnbry&  In  a*  emt^yo-nc 
AiuioqienDi  ({■>.)  there  la  ■  developoient  of  eeUutar  ti 


, , ,  the  embryo-tac    In  CymiKHpeniu 

igr,)  the  endotperm  la  fonned  preparalofv  to  lertiliiation-  The 
?rll]i2«l  egg  enlaqfca  and  becoma  muiticelluUr  fornunf  Ihe 
emhiyo.  The  cmbna-Ku:  enlarge!  greatly,  dlaplacing  gndiiaHy 
the  uirioundln;;  nuceUui.  whiidi  eventually  fomig  merely  •  thin  hya 

J  .L ^pletely  diiappean.    TTie  imiaiDder  of  Ibe 

■-  -•  the  ovulea  form  the  eectl-coata. 


and  the  integumei 

a  from  a  tou£her  0 

It  thua  •cparaUc.    The  < 


lie  deveiofMnent 


iaycn  are  not  thua  Kparabk.  The  conaiBteney  of  t^ 
ita  thiclcneta.  the  character  of  itt  aurfacE.  jtc,  va— 
varlallooa  being  often  cloaHy  aiaocialed  with  the  1 

with  the  meana  ol  aeed-diwwaL    An  r -'  -' 

of  ih.  BEcd  from  Ihe  ov "  •-'  '--' 

When  the  pericarp  la  c 

often  rough  character.    _-,  . —  ,,--,_-,  ., — 

endoea  the  eeed  for  a  long  period,  the  outer  aeed-coal  it  thin  and 
«efL  ThecelliofthetetusrgofleB  coloured, and  haveprv(ectlont 
and  appendage!  of  variom  liiiida.  Thua  in  Abmi  precatonut  and 
AJannllura  ptaanina  it  ii  of  a  brighl  red  cotour;  in  French  beana 
it  i<  beauiilully  mottledi   In  tbe  almond  It  la  veined;  in  tbe  tnHp 


Ibe  aeed-coyerlng  ii  1^  a 


Fio,  js.— Seed  of  Pea  fiiuaiii)  with  one  cotyledon  removed.   », 

rt  pi.  plafenta;    r,  radicle  cf 

tot  and  plumule;  Jc,  teata- 

■  duKer  of  bain  aiisng  from 

■  LIU  iiimuuK^  H  I*  luu^Li:    m  UK  inapdragon  It  la  marked  viih 

ir;  ■lidinmBhOBany,  STgiuiiv,  and  tbepioeaandfirait  laehpandrd 
in  tbe  iocm  ol  wing-like  appendagea  (f^.  37).  In  CiUrmm,  AaMhr- 
diuMy  Cobaea  ivmdeni  and  other  aceds,  it  containa  nlral  cella.  from 
wluch»  when  moiitened  with  water,  tbe  hbrea  uncoiJ  in  •  beaulifiit 
manner;  and  in  fbi  (^'■■iit)aiidothenthecellap»'vHimfMi*ri  intn 
m  "'  ~unl  pecuUaritiea  of 


ISA 


itteilif  of  Ibe  aeed  and  iu  germination 

'-  -oqw  planla  the  pericarpi  aauine 

icpurpoK;  this  eapecially  occura 

leedB.  aa  arhencs,  aryopAidca.  Ac- 

'lr'L^bS^iE^"™e'co'Jr  "l*" 
iro;  and  the  e(Mcarp  la  prolopgcd 

ul  rovcring  to  the  aced,  rrnined 
en  tnc  name  ariliin  baa  been  given  (fig.  jfi), 
.,  _l""lli™n*        '■  '?™'°«"!'™  ™"H* 


meg  and  apliulle  In 
above  downwatda»  conatiluting  in 
•carkt  covering  coUcd  matt,  [n  a 
an  «(««(.  (lig.  vii.  Thii  aillhide, 
be  reflected  upwarda  Bo  aa  to  co' 
acarlet  covetinf  farmed  around  Ih 
asDN  caniidetcd  ci  the  nature  of  a 
Iioinn.  then  in  produced  at  tirne 


micnipyle-    The  fishy 


tiwOand^ramiaccii.  Tbe  f unlclca  of  Ibe  ovuW 

-,, , .real  length  in  ihe  aeed,  and  In  tome  magnolias 

when  the  fiuit  dehiirea,  they  appear  a<  long  Karlct  corda  luipcndini 
tbe  leedi  outilde.    The  hilum  or  umbilicut  of  the  and  i>  uhhI1)i 


well  turked,  u  ■  lear  at  wyCiM  liB;  in  Ibe  alabar  ban  ind  in 
uw  (peda  of  Unana  and  Ddickoi  It  eilendi  along  i  Urge 
portion  of  tbe  edec  of  the  Hcd;  it  frequvnlEy  dchibila  marlud 
dlouiB,  b«in|  bidck  in  thr  bearl,  while  in  many  9p«iei  oF  P)ta!ititLS, 

Ok  mkpl  *y  "«  in  t£  pti  and"  bean  tribe.  Iris.  &c..  ot  it  nay  be 
wm  minuta  or  micnqeonc  It  indicaleft  the  (rue  apex  of  tbe  seed, 
aod  i*  important  a*  marunfl  the  point  to  which  tbe  root  of  tiK  em- 
bryo b  dirrctrd.  At  the  BUeropyle  in  the  bean  le  obierved  ■  iman 
proceH  of  inippimenl,  vrhicfa.  vben  the  young  plant  iprouta,  it 
pnhed  up  Uln  a  lid:  it  I>  called  tbe  «iih~utt(a.  The  chaha  (fig. 
ja,  at)  ii  often  of  a  different  niour  fnn  the  teit  of  the  leed.  In  the 
orange  (fig- 40)  it  ia  of  a  feddlBh-bioivn  I 


Flc  37.  Fic.  3a.  Fic  J9.        Ftc  40.      Fk.  41. 

Flc.  37,— Seed  of  Pine  [Pinia),  with  a  ncmbraaovi  appendagr 

Fks-  3S. — ViKUUE  aaattoi^  leed  of  the  while  Watcr-lily  {Ifymphaea 
alM.  cut  vertically.    Il  i»  attached  to  the  placenta  bvihe  fuOKlc /, 

the  cord  are  proloDgi 


(hypocotyi]  bearina  tbe 

tbecot>4aioiu/. 
of  an  a>»  bearing  the  alylidi«u  {Sg,  41.  c), 
'nbiit.   To  that  part  of  ihii  ana  jmrKdiatcly 
temu  i^pealyl.^aiil%dt  or  lii^iaii  (0 


Smy^doni  the  teroD  jhf^oL,^,, 
Lied,  and  continuDua  backwardi j'—n 
(f),  the  deiccAding  axlij  tfaeiT  point  of  onion  oeinf 
uxk.    The  tRminaTgioinBg  bad  of  the  aii*  it  caDid 

1>  the  Biicmpyli 


leraung 


(g),  and  repracfita  the  aaooding  au 
radicular  Extnihlly  pointa  toward*  the  BlJcnpyl^  wfaiw  the  coiy- 
ledonary  eatrrmity  LB  pointed  towarda  tbe  baae  of  the  ovule  or  tne 
chalaza.  Hi^nce,  by  aic«naining  the  podlion  of  the  mkropyle  and 
f  hjlaza,  the  two  atmnllici  of  the  embryo  can  in  general  >x  die- 
covered.    It  it  in  many  caiei  difficult  to  rtcogniR  the  parts  in  an 

anil  without  dividons:  and  In  dr>«rir  the  man  of  the  embryo  ia 
made  up  by  the  radicular  extrenuty  and  hnncotylt  in  a  groove  nf 
which  the  cotyledonary  extrendt];  Bea  embBhled  (Ik.  Jl).  In  nine 
fflDnocoty1edi»KHB_  enbryoa,  aa  in  Orchldaceaei  the  embryo  ia  a 


cellubr  maaa  allowing  no  parts.  In  pamilic  planta  alao  whi 
no  cMorophyll,  u  (Irfteiick,  tfiaalrBja,  ftc,  the  embvo 
without  tUnCBlkliail,  cadrfiHnf  menljp  of  a  maH  of  ceOa  1 


iinoui  cnneiniiBinn.  coDBinDf  menqr  01 ' - 

-ipening ot the iMd.  Whn theeobiyaliBunDundedby tlwo.. 
sperm  on  all  ahha  cnept  In  ndknlar  extremity  It  ii  internal  ^<c 
figi.  t9,  >0);  when  lying  outaide  the  endHpenB.  and  onfy  conung 
into  contact  with  h  at  certain  pobita,  it  ia  extenial.  ai  in  gntaei  (tJ. 
wheal,  fii.  12I.  When  the  eoibryo  lollawi  tbe  dinction  of  the  aau 
of  the  iced, il  la  aiile  Biaxial  (fig.4}):  when  il  [anot  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis.  It  becomea  abaidle  or  auiial.  In  canpylotropat  aeedl 
the  embryo  ia  curved,  and  in  place  of  being  embcddsl  in  endoapcfm, 
ii  fmguanlty  nleiBiU  toit,  foUowiifg  the  concavity  <d  the  aeed  (Eg. 


sa 


«  il  folded  » 

h  proxiRiated, 

a  d  on  iticlfi 

'ndHpercn   and    being   peripherical.      Af^oidinB   to   the   node   in 
vhich  tbe  seed  h  attatrhed  (o  (he  pericarp,  the  radicle  may  be 


^l''llr?Ji''il'" 


in  lar^e  sroupfiJ genera. 


ibo 
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_ _v  an  two  cotyledou  produced  in  the  erabrvo 

■ic  JialyMaaaai.  The  two  colyledou  thui  fornitd  ait  oppniie 
tQ  each  other  thg%.  ij  ind  45}.  but  arc  oot  alwayi  of  the  aanLc  ue. 
Thm,  iRi^frfdnLcE  and  other  memberBoT  the  order  NyciaftiiuccacDoe 
a(  thtm  ii  im^ller  than  the  other  loften  very  snull).  and  in  CtcuM 
niMiMiuu  ih4.Ee  appcan  to  be  only  one.  in  coniequetice  of  the 
iplinutc  union  which  takes  place  bel  •     .  ■<^,         , 


Fic 

44- 

FK. «.                      F 

^"''Tt 

SeedotP 
d''b^t'' 

r 

a  ol  (loshy  endosperm 
«chahua'c*,'whileit 

,  «nd  the  dUlua 


Fic,  44.— Seed  of  the  Red  Campion  (L;v(>iii),  cut  vtrticall) 
ihowinc  Ibc  perlpbeiical  embryo,  with  its  two  colyfedon*  and  11 
ladicle.  The  embryo  tt  curved  round  the  albumen,  10  that  il 
CDtyledDna  and  radicle  both  come  near  i1i*l"li>in  t^i^Akitrnbfrtj. 

FIG-  4^ — Mature  dfeotyEedonoui  e 


J.  4S.-MatL 

nl  ihe  CDtyledoill 

cauiicic:  c.  one  of  the 

coivkdon  which  haa  be 

Fic  46.— Eialbumig 


f,"Ra^:  ( 

myledoiu  left:  U  Line  c 


°Vio,  4"-Transverie  Kclion  of  the  »*1  of  the  Dame'.  Violet 
(//ciUru).   The  radicle  r  is  folded  00  the  bach  o(  the  cotyledons  c, 

bud.  cotyledoA  may  be  either  appned  dbe^ly  to  each  other,  or 
nuy  be  iotdrd  in  variouf  wa>i.  In  seraiuum  the  cotyledon*  are 
twiAIed  and  doubled;  in  c^ni^vuluB  they  are  corrugated;  and  in 
the  potato  and  in  Sirnur.  they  arc  ipiral.-^be  tatne  terma  being 
applied  ai  to  the  foliage  leaver  The  radkle  and  cnlyledont  are 
either  itraieht  or  viriouily  curved.  Thu>,  in  unne  eruciferoui 
rianli,  ai  the  wallflower,  the  coty1edo»  are  applied  by  their  faces, 
ind  the  radkle  (fiEi.  46.  47J1>  folded  on  ■'■•^-  -■— >■- 


..ie  calyledorH  (Be-  4SI  ai      ,,     .  ..  

and  the  radicle,  r,  »  folded  on  their  back.  * 
the  cotyledons  are  fRriinrAefrX-  Again,  the 
JupfjraJr  when  the  radicle  is  dc*sal.  and  enclOB 


■^re^: 


Xpit 


2  than  two  cot)[(edons  at 


IciJoni  nic  termed  fB/jKoiyndnoui.  In  species  of  StriptaoiriHu  (he 
corylerjons  are  prrnianent.  and  act  the  part  of  leaves.  One  nf  ihcm 
ia  frequently  laiEv'y  developed,  while  the  other  is  amall  or  abortive. 


In  those  plants  to  »hkh  there  Is  only  a  1 
embrvo.  hence  called  meNDfMjJsdsjioHi,  the 

and  fusiform,  often  oUique.    The  aais  ii  ui 

pared  with  the  cotyledosi,  which  in  general 

Ely  ita  lower  portion,  and  eahibits  on  one  airle  a  small  slit  «l 
cates  the  union  of  the  edges  ol  the  vaainal  or  ^leatlung 
the  leal  (6*-  so).    In  graces,  by  the  enTarjemec-  -'  ■■-    - 


BXyledoa  In  th« 
v  usually  has  » 

ties,  or  efoogated 


Fio.  49,  Fig,  jo, 

Fta  44,-'FolyTotyledai^ 

toiprout,   (,  Hypomtyl ;  r, 
Within  the  cotyledons  the 

Fic.  so,— Eoil^ya  o( . 


■  (rngJwt^nJ.stoiinnc 

I  the  young  bud.  which  prc^dea  at  the  aik 
The  radkle  it  developed  fram  the  lower  pan 

Fia.  ji.— Grain  of  Wheat  (rrifieui)  germinating,  showing  W 

Ftc,  sa,— Embryo  of  GTfjoMf,  1.  Thick  hypocotyV  forming  nearly 
the_  whole  maai.  becoming  narrowed  and  curved  at  its  e^treinjty, 

^  from  the  groove;  c,  two  rudimentary  cotylcdou 

s  in  rice,  merely  sending  small  prolongations  over  its 

the  apea.    By  others  this  soitellum  is  considered 

.  .-.yiedon.  and  the  sheathing  structure  covering  the 

regarded  at  a  llgule  or  axillary  tlipulo  (see  CkaUES). 

-.yledons  (a.i.  PiMaiettUii.  Ruppia  and 

loped  hypocotyl,  which  forms  t' 


^ai"kS  "''° 


■•ropcdoits  embryos. 


.imilar 


in  of  celEub 
te  to  the  SCO    - 


lof  th 


hypocotyl  oc 

tide, 'This  "Jas '2 

PBUrr  AND  FLOWER  FAHMIKC..  Tlie  diflercst  loita  ij 
fruitl  anil  flowen  are  dealt  with  In  anicin  under  their  am* 
headings,  lo  which  reference  may  b*  made,  and  these  eve 
the  iulutaniial  ficuai  10  iheir  cultivation.  See  alw  (be  anicle 
Hoanci;i,Tu«E. 

The  eilenl  of  the  fruii  industry  may  be  gjthercd  from  th* 
figures  for  Itie  acreage  of  land  under  cullivalion  in  orchardi 
and  (tnaU  Iruit  piantaiioDS.  The  Boaid  ol  Agricukiire  rctumi 
concemiRgihe  orchard  areas  of  Glut  Britain  ihawedaconlinuotM 
cipansion  year  by  year  from  i99,i;B  acres  in  1888  10  131.660 
acres  in  1^1.  as  will  be  leaint  from  Table  I,  There  wu.  it  ii 
true,  tit  dceptioo  in  184),  but  Uie  decline  In  thai  year  It  t\- 
plained  by  the  dnnimslance  that  ^nct  iBgi  (he  igricultunl 
returns  have  betn  collccled  only  from  holdings  of  more  tban 
one  acre,  whereas  they  were  previously  obtained  from  aU  holdinc* 
of  a  quarter  of  an  ant  01  moK,  Ai  there  an  svny  haldiap 
of  leu  than  an  acre  In  eitent  upon  which  fiuii  is  grown,  and  ■* 
Iruit  li  largely  raised  also  ia  luburbau  and  other  gardeiu  obtcb 
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do  not  come  into  the  returns,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  actual  extent  of  land  devoted  to  fruit  culture  exceeds  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  official  figures.  In  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  returns  up  to  June  1908,  308,000  acres  are  stated 
to  be  devoted  to  fruit  cultivation  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain. 

Tabl<  l.—Exient  of  Orchards  in  Crtat  Britain  in  each  Tear, 

1887  to  igoi. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

202,234 
199.178 

199.897 
202,305 
209.996 

1892 

1893 
1894 

208,950 
211,664 
'214.187 
218,428 
221,254 

1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 

224,116 

226,059 
228,603 
232,129 
234,660 

Table  II.  shows  that  the  expansion  of  the  orchard  area  of  Great 
Britain  is  mainly  confined  to  England,  for  it  has  slightly  de- 
creased in  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  acreage  officiallyietumed 
as  under  orchards  is  that  of  arable  or  grass  land  which  is  also 


Tails  II.- 

^Areas  under  Orchards  in  En^nd,  Wales  ofid  Scotland — 
Acres. 

Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

1896 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1908 

215.642 
218,261 
220,220 

222,712 
226,164 
228,580 
244430 

3677 
3707 
3690 
3666 

3695 
3767 
3577 

1935 
2148- 

2149 
2225 

2270 

2313 
2290 

221,254 

224,116 

226,059 

228,603 

232,129   . 

234.660 

250.297 

used  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
determine  the  irregular  distribution  of  orchards  in  Great  Britain. 
The  dozen  counties  which  possess  the  largest  extent  of  orchard 
land  all  lie  in  the  south  or  west  of  the  island.  According  to  the 
letums  foe  1908  (excluding  small  frui^  areas)  they  were  the 
following: — 


County. 

Acres. 

County. 

Acres. 

County.  • 

Acres. 

Kent  . 
Devon 
Herefuf'u 
SoiDcraet    . 

32.751 

27,200 

28.316 
25.279 

Worcester  . 
Gloucester . 
Cornwall    : 
Middlesex. 

23.653 
20,424 

5415 
5.300 

Salop    .     . 
Dorset .     . 
Monmouth 
Wilts    .     . 

4685 
4464 

3914 
3630 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  county  of  Kent,  which  grows 
a  greater  variety  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  others,  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Worcester  and  Gloucester  have 
an  aggregate  orchard  area  of  1 24,87 2  acres.  These  five  counties 
of  the  west  and  south-west  of  England — constituting  in  one 
continuous  area  what  is  essentially  the  cider  country  of  Great 
Britain — embrace  therefore  rather  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
orchard  area  of  the  island,  while  Salop,  Monmouth  and  Wilts 
have  about  300  less  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago.  Five  English 
counties  have  less  than  1000  acres  each  of  orchards,  namely, 
the  county  of  London,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Rutland  has 
just  over  100  acres.  The  largest  orchard  areas  in  Wales  are  in 
the  two  counties  adjoining  Hereford — Brecon  with  1136  acres 
and  Radnor  with  727  acres;  at  the  other  extreme  is  Anglesey, 
with  a  decreasing  orchard  area  of  only  22  acres.  Of  the  Scottish 
counties,  Lanark  takes  the  lead  with  1285  acres,  Perth,  Stirfing 
and  Haddington  following  with  684  and  129  acres  respectively. 
Ayr  and  Midlothian  are  the  only  other  counties  possessing  100 
acres  or  more  of  orchards,  whilst  Kincardine,  Orkney  and 
Shetland  return  no  orchard  area,  and  Banff,  Bute,  Kinross, 
Nairn,  Peebles,  Sutherland  and  Wigtown  return  less  than  10 
acres  each.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1908  Jersey  returned  1090 
acres  of  orchards,  Guernsey,  &c.,  144  acres,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
121  acres;  the  two  last-named  places  showing  a  decline  as 
compared  with  eight  years  previously. 

Outside  the  cider  counties  proper  of  England,  the  counties  in 
which  orchards  for  commercial  fruit-growing  have  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years  include  Berks,  Buckingham, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk, 


Oxford,  Salop,  Sussex,  Warwick  and  Wilts.  Apples  are  the 
principal  fruit  grown  in  the  western  and  soulh-westem  counties, 
pears  also  being  fairly  common.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
however,  and  in  the  Evesham  and  Pershore  districts  of  Worcester- 
shire, plum  orchards  exist.  Plums  are  almost  as  largely  grown 
as  apples  in  Cambridgeshire.  Large  quantities  of  apples,  plums, 
damsons,  cherries,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  pears  are  grown  for  the 
market  in  Kent,  whilst  apples,,  plums  and  pears  predominate  in 
Middlesex.  In  many  counties  damsons  are  cultivated  around 
fruit  plantations  to  shelter  the  latter  from  the  wind. 

Of  small  fruit  (currants,gooseberries,strawberries,  raspberries, 
tic.)  no  return  was  made  of  the  acreage  previous  to  1888,  in 
which  year  it  was  given  as  36,724  acres  for  Great  Britain.  la 
1889  it  rose  to  41,933  acres. 

Later  figures  are  shown  in  Table  III.  It  will  be  observed  that , 
owing  to  corrections  made  in  the  enumeration  in  1897^  a  consider- 

Tablb  ml— Areas  of  Small  Fruit  in  Great  Britain. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 

46.234 
58704 
62,148 

65487 

1894 

\^ 

1897 

68415 
74.547 
76,245 

69.792 

III! 

69.753 
71.526 
73.780 
74.999 

able  reduction  in  the  area  is  recorded  for-  that  year,  and  pre- 
sumably the  error  then  discovered  existed  in  all  the  preceding 
returns.  The  returns  for  1907  gave  the  acreage  of  small  fruit 
as  82,175  acres,  and  in  1908  at  84,880  acres — an  area  more  than 
double  that  of  1889. 

There  has  tmdoubtedly  been  a  considerable  eiqumsion,  rather 
than  a  contraction,  of  small  fruit  plantations  since  1896.  The 
acreage  of  small  fruit  in  Great  Britain  is  about  one-third  that  of 
the  orchards.  As  may  be  seen  in  Table  IV.,  it  is  mainly  confined 
to  EngUnd,  though  Scotland  has  over  4000  more  acres  of  small 

Tablb  IV.— Areas  under  Small  Fruit  in  Engfand,  Wales  and  Scotland 

••-Acres. 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

tllll. 

2:Jg 

66,749 
67.828 

75.750 

1044 
1106 
1 109 
1092 
1200 

5271 
5553 
5922 
6079 
7930 

69.753 

71.526 

.73.780 

74.999 
84,880 

fruit  than  of  orchards.  About  one-third  of  the  area  of  small 
fruit  in  England  belongs  to  Kent  alone,  that  county  having 
returned  24,137  acres  in  1908.  Cambridge  now  ranks  next  with 
6878  acres,  followed  by  Norfolk  with  5876  acres,  Worcestershire 
with  4852  acres,  Middlesex  with  4163  acres,  Hants  with  3320 
acres  and  Essex  with  2x50  acres.  Jt  should  be  remarked  that 
between  1900  and  1908  Cambridgeshire  had  almost  doubled 
its  area  of  small  fruits,  from  3740  to  6878  acres;  whilst  both 
Norfolk  and  Worcestershire  in  1908  had  larger  areas  devoted 
to  small  fruits  than  Middlesex — in  which  county  there  had 
been  a  decrease  of  about  400  acres  during  the  same  period. 
The  largest  county  area  of  small  fruit  in  Wales  is  806  acres 
in  Denbighshire,  and  in  Scotland  2791  acres  in  Perthshire, 
2259  acres  in  Lanarkshire,  followed  by  4i2.acres  in  Forfarshire. 
The  only  cotmties  in  Great  Britain  which  make  no  return  under 
the  head  of  small  fruit  are  Orkney  and  Shetland;  and  Sutherland 
only  gives  2)  acres.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  consider- 
able areas  of  small  fruit,  in  kitchen  gardens  and  elsewhere,  find 
no  place  in  the  official  returns,  which,  however,  include  small 
fruit  grown  between  and  under  orchard  trees. 

Gooseberries  are  largely  grown  in  most  small  fruit  districts. 
Currants  are  less  widely  cultivated,  but  the  red  currant  is  more 
extensively  grown  than  the  black,  the  latter  having  suffered 
seriously  from  the  ravages  of  the  black  currant  mite.  Kent  is 
the  great  centre  for  raspberries  and  for  strawberries,  though, 
in  addition,  the  latter  fruit  is  largely  grown  in  Cambridgeshire 
(2411  acres),  Hampshire  (2327  acres),  Norfolk  (2067  acres) 
and  Worcestershire  (i 273  acres).    Essex, Lancohishire,  Cheahiret 
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Cornwall  and  Middlesex  each  has  more  than  500  acres  devoted 
to  strawberry  cultivation. 

The  following  statement  from  returns  for  1908  shows  the 
area  under  different  kinds  of  fruit  in  1907  and  1908  in  Great 
Britain,  and  also  whether  there  had  been  an  increase  or  decrease: 


Small  Fruit- 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Currants  and  Goose 

berries 
Other  kinds  .     . 


Orchards — 
Apples 
Pear8_ 

Chemes  . 
Plums 
Other  kinds 


1907. 


Acres. 

a7»8a7 
8^7« 


25. 
»9 


83,175 


173.643 

a.9" 

12,037 

I4>90i 
4«.694 


250,176 


1908. 


Acres. 

98315 
9.323 

26.241 
20,501 


84,880 


»72,7SI 

15.6S3 
•40,391 


250,297 


Increase  or 
Decrease. 


Acres. 

+  9M 
+  44S 

+  6sf 
+  621 


+2705 


•f  108 
4-693 

+  7!? 
-1303 


+  121 


it  appears  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  returns  that  27433 
acres  of  small  fruit  was  grown  in  orchards,  so  that  the  totid 
extent  of  land  under  fruit  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  1908  was  about  308,000  acres. 

There  are  no  official  returns  as  to  the  acreage  devoted  to 
orchard  cultivation  in  Ireland.  Thefigures  relating  to  small  fruit, 
moreover,  extend  back  only  to  1899,  when  the  area  under  this 
head  was  returned  as  4809  acres,  which  became  4359  acres  in 
1900  and  4877  acres  in  1901.  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  districts  favourable  to  the  culture  of.  small  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  of  top  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  damsons. 
The  only  localities  largely  identified  with  fruit  culture  as  an 
industry  are  the  Dro^^beda  district  and  the  Armagh  district. 
In  the  former  all  the  kinds  named  are  grown  except  strawberries, 
the  speciality  being  raspberries,  which  are  marketed  in  Dublin, 
Belfast  and  Liverpool.  In  the  Armagh  district,  again,  all  the 
kinds  named  are  grown,  but  in  this  case  strawberries  are  the 
speciality,  the  markets  utilized  being  RichhiU,  Belfast,  and  those 
in  Scotland.  In  the  Drogheda  district  the  grower  bears  the 
cost  of  picking,  packing  and  shipping,  but  he  cannot  estimate 
his  net  returns  until  his  fruit  is  on  the  market.  Around  Armagh 
the  Scottish  system  prevails— that  is,  the  fruit  is  sold  while 
growing,  the  buyer  being  responsible  for  the  picking  and 
markeUng. 

The  amount  of  fruit  imported'into  the  United  Khigdom  has 

such  an  important  bearing  on  the  possibilities  of  the  industry 

that  the  following  figures  also  may  be  useful: 

The  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  dierries  and  grapes 
imported  in  the  raw  condition  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year,  1892  to  1901.  are  shown  in  Table  V.  Previous  to  1892  apples 
only  were  8^>arateiyenumerated.  Upto  i899inclu8ivetheauantities 
were  given  m  bushels,  but  in  1900  a  chaMe  was  made  to  hundred- 
weights.  This  renders  the  quantities  in  that  and  subsequent  years 
not  directly  comparable  witn  those  in  earfier  years,  but  the  com- 
parison of  the  values,  which  are  also  given  in  the  table,  continues 
to  hold  good.  The  bgures  for  1908  have  been  added  to  show  the 
increase  that  had  taken  place.  In  some  years  the  value  of  imported 
apples  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  the  pears,  phims,  cherries 
and  grapes  imported.  The  extreme  values  for  apples  shown  in  the 
table  are  ^(844.000  in  1803  and  £2,079,000  in  1908.  Grapes  rank  next 
to  apples  m  point  of  value,  andover  the  seventeen  vears  the  amount 
langed  between  £394.000  in  1803  and  £728,000  m  1908.  On  the 
average,  the  annual  outlay  on  imported  pears  is  sKghtly  in  excess 
of  that  on  plums.  The  extremes  shown  are  £167,000  in  1895  and 
f$  1 5.000  in  1908.  In  the  case  of  phims,  the  smallest  outlay  tabulated 
as  £166.000  in  1805.  whilst  tbe  largest  is  £498.000  in  1897.  The 
amounts  expended  upon  imported  cherries  varied  between  £96,000 
in  1895  and  £308,000  in  1900.  In  1900  apricots  and  peaches,  im- 
FKMted  raw,  previously  included  with  raw  plums,  were  for  the  first 
time  separately  enumerated,  the  hnport  into  tbe  United  Kingdom 
for  Chat  year  amounting  to  13.689  cwt.,  vahied  at  £25.846;  in  1901 
Che  quantity  was  13,463  cwt.  and  the  value  £32,350.    lite  latter 


rose  in  i^  to  £60,000.  In  1000.  also,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
strawberries,  hitnerto  included  in  unenumcrated  raw  fruit,  were 
likewise  for  tbe  first  time  separately  returned.  Of  raw  currants 
the  import  was  64,462  cwt.,  valued  at  £87,176  (1908,  £121.850); 
of  raw  gooseberries  26,045  cwt.,  valued  at  £14.626  (1908,  £25,520); 
and  of  raw  strawberries,  52.335  cwt.,  valued  at  £85.949'  in  1907 
only  44,000  cwt.  of  strawberries  were  imported,  in  1901  the 
quantities  and  values  were  respectively — currants,  70.403  cwt.. 

Table  V. — Imports  0/  Raw  Apfdes,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
Crapes  into  tke  United  Kingdom,  i8gs  to  iqoi.  Qmntilies  in 
Thousands  of  Bushels  (thousands  of  cwt.  in  t^oo  and  tQOi), 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Pounds  Sierlini. 


Year. 

■ 

Quantities. 

Appk». 

Pears.. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

Crapes. 

1893 

4515 

^7 

413 

317 

762 

1893 

346O 

915 

777 

346 

979 

1894 

4969 

1310 

777 

311 

833 

:i^ 

3292 
6177 

407 
483 

560 

196 
219 

865 

883 

Slgl 

4200 

1053 

1044 

312 

994 

ist?, 

492 

92a 

402 

1136 

1899 

572, 

558, 

281 

1158 

1900 

2129; 

477' 

423' 

243; 

593' 
680  > 

1901 

1830* 

349* 

364  > 

213 » 

VUues.                   1 

1892 

1354 

297 

200 

135 

394 

1893 

844 
1389 

347 

332 

195 

530 

1894 

4" 

302 

I67 

470 

1895 

960 

167 

166 

^ 

487 

1896 

1583 

1% 

242 

106 

443 

1897 
1898 

1187 
1108 

498 

178 

495 

222 

435 

231 

S50 

1899 

1186 

366 

294 

13 

214 

588 

1900 
1901 

1335 
1 183 

396 

393 
428 

^1 

738 

1908 

3079 

S15 

235 

'  Thousands  of  cwts. 


£75,308;  gooseberries,  21,735  cwt.,  £11,420;  strawberries,  38.604 
cwt.,  £5 1, 29a  Up  to  1899  the  imports  of  tomatoes  were  included 
amongst  unenumerated  raw  vegetables,  so  that  the  quantity  was 
not  separately  asceruinable.  For  1900  the  import  of  tomatoes 
was  833,033  cwt.,  valued  at  £792.339.  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
fraction  under  aid.  per  lb.  For  1901  the  quantity  was  793.991  cwt.. 
and  the  value  £734.051 ;  for  1906,  there  were  1,124.700  cwt.,  valued 


at  £953475:   ^or  1907,  i,i35.499  cwt.,  vahied  at  £1.020,805;  and 
r  1908.  1,160,283  cwt..  valued  at  £95S.983- 
In  1908  the  outlay  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  imported  raw 


fruits,  such  as  can  easily  be  produced  at  home,  was  £4,i95.654« 
made  up  as  follows: 


Apples . 
Grapes. 
Pears  . 
Cherries 


£2,079.703 
728,026 

5«5.9I4 
235,533 


Plums £428,966 

Currants  .  .  .  121,852 
Apricots  and  peaches  60,141 
Gooseberries     .     .      25,529 


In  addition  about  £280,000  was  spent  upon  "  unenumerated  "  rav 
fruit,  and  £560.000  on  nuts  other  than  almonds  "  used  as  fruit,** 
which  would  include  walnuts  and  filberts,  both  produced  at  home. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  on  imported  fruits, 
such  as  are  grown  within  the  limits  ot  the  United  iCingdom.  exceeds 
four  millions  sterling  per  anniun.  The  remainder  of  the  outlay  on 
imported  fruit  in  l9oiB,  amounting  to  over  £5.000,000,  was  made 
up  of  £2,269,6^1  for  oranges,  £471, 7'3  for  lemons,  £1.769.249  for 
bananas,  and  £560,301  for  almond-nuts;  these  cannot  be  grown  on 
an  industrial  scale  m  the  British  Isles. 

It  maybe  interesting  to  note  tbe  source  of  some  of  these  imported 
fruits.    The  United  States  and  Canada  send  most  of  the  apples, 
the  quantity  for  1907  bcin^  1.413,000  cwt.  and   7,588,000  cwt. 
respectively,   while   Australut   contributes   280,000  cwt.    Plans* 
come  chiefly  from  France  (300,000  cwt.),  followed  vath  38.000  cwt. 
from  Germany  and  38,000  cwt.  froiA  the  Netherlands.    Pears  ape 
imported  chiefly  from  France  (204,000  cwt.)  and  Belgium  (176.000)  % 
but  the  Netherlands  send  52,000  cwt..  and  the  United  States  24,000 
cwt.    The  great  bulk  of  imported  tomatoes  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  quantity  in  1907  being  604,692  cwt.    The  Chansu 
Islands  also  sent  223.800  cwt^  France  ii<f,w>o  cwt.,  Spain  169^)0 
cwt.,  and  Portu^l  a  long  way  behind  with  11.700  cwt.    Most  of 
the  strawberries  imported  come  from  France  (33,800  cwt.)  and  the 
Netherlands  (10,300  cwt.). 

Pruil-ffrowing  in  JCrw/.—Kent  isby  far  the  largest  fruit-growing 
county  in  England.  For  centuries  that  county  has  been  famous 
for  its  ^it,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  trees  and  grafts  throughout  the  country.    The  cultivation 
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or  mpberris.  uidttnwtwnis  a  I 
to  1 EC  by  1  tt-'6  ia.  to  I  Et.  3  In.  tparu  On  lome  fruit  Unu  bush 
ordiruf  tfcc*— «ppta.  pan.pluD> — uv pbnted  alo«.at  *'^*^** 
v>ryiB(  Imd  t  It.  to  to  (I.  iput,  pviag  riom  48J 10  6S0  biah  tm 
per  aatt  DodiiH  beiDg  oown  b^wvtn  iWm  cvcpt  perbapi  itimw' 
twirlaarvwuBlHiliinnEtlitSiMtwoorthiicran.  IlkbclKved 
that  thii  it  the  bat  way  ol  taigriDf  Iniit  of  bi|h  quality  Bod  colourp 
Another  orrAnEUViit  con^isls   in  putlina  auuduil  apple  or  pw 

bevinfp  and  are  rnnoved  when  the  itandaiil*  arc  fuUy  gmn. 
Occuioiully  goDiebeiiy  of  currant  bufih»,  or  raipbeny  cam  or 
auawbeiry  planU.  aie  tel  brtwceu  the  buth  tntt,  and  lalaa  away 
dincily  Ib^  inlerlcrc  wilh  the  ETDWth  of  Ihcie.  Hiti  Handanl 
apple  or  plum  irenajcKt  tiianxuLrly  15  ft.  apait.  and  tirawbcrry 
□land  at  a  dialanca  of  1I  f u  f run  plant  Co  plant  and  3I  ft' from  row 
n.  .  _ u i._u Seiween  the  haU 


idled,  ai  in  lb* 

oapandpai^n 

lul  il  payi  wtu.  as  a  nile.    ine  ttiU"-  '"' '-    ' 
I  require  no  manure,  and  that  the  j 


procen.  but  il  payi  wcU.  as  a  nile.  The  fallacy  Iliat  (rui. 
[last  land  require  no  manure,  and  that  the  sran  may  be 
-■-'-  '^ -■--'--  -iJa  without  an^  harm,  ia  uptoding. 


for  lORie  distance  rwrul  [he  Itema,  paitkularly 

Stnwbcrrica  are  produced  in  eiumKHiB  ouantitin  In  the  northem 
t|aii<rf  the  Mid  Kent  diitrict  round  the  Crayi,  and  rrom  theno  la 

Raspberry 'canes  blve  bien  ei'unsivrly  put  in  during  tbe  laat  [cw 
years,  and  in  Hiine  scawos  vieid  food  proifil^  There  it  a  venr  ireat 
and  erowiqg  demarid  lor  all  soft  Iruits  (or  jam-making,  aitd  prioa 
are  uirly  good,  taking  an  avcrue  ol  yean,  DotwitlutaBding  tin 
heavy  impoctaiioiis  Emm  Fiance.  Bdtium.  Holland.  S[ala and  Italy. 
Theealrac^inary  increase  in  the  natunal  deaund  for  jain  aaddthac 
fruit  preserve*  haa  been  of  great  benefit  10  Kent  Iniit  produeera. 
The  cneapnest  of  duty-free  sugar,  as  compared  with  sugar  paying 
duly  in  tbe  United  States  and  other  big*  fniit-producinc  countriea, 
afforded  one  ol  tbe  very  few  advantages  posasased  by  BriliiJi 
cuitivatof^  but  the  rdrnpoution  ol  Ihe  sugar  du^  in  tba  United 
Kingdom  In  190T  lias  modified  ihc  pcniiioa  in  this  respect.    Jam 

I>90.™l^l^  Ihcm  colbp«S^herfroni  wanl^upital  w^m 
bad  managEuent.  There  are  siill  a  few  lenaininc,  principally  in 
connexion  with  large  Eruil  farms.   Oneof  theaeisalbwanley,  wbo«r 

fruitgrownby  Uiem  that  will  not  make  aatisJaclory  prica  in  a  Er«h 
raw  slate  is  made  into  Jam.  or  if  time  presKS  il  is  first  nude  inlo 

In  ihis  factory  there  are  fifteen  steam-jacltelcd  vatsinaoe  row,  and 
■IX  others  for  candied  peel.  A  season's  output  on  a  recent  occasion 
comprised  about  3500  tons  of  jam,  Ijo  lens  of  candied  peel  and 
ISO  gross  (108M0  bottles)  oE  bottled  fruit.  A  gnat  deal  of  the  Emit 
preserved  is  purchased,  whilst  much  of  Ibai  amm  on  Ihe  fams  is 
sold.  A  sirigging  machine  is  employed,  which  does  aa  mucli  work 
as  fifty  women  in  taking  cumnls  off  thdr  slrifs  or  slalka.  Black 
currant  pulp  Is  stond  in  tadu  till  winter,  when  there  is  time  to 
convert  it  inlo  Jam.  Strawberries  cannot  be  pulped  Id  advanlaie, 
but  il  is  otherwise  with  raspberries,  the  puEpol  which  it  lainly  made. 
ApricotslorJaniaRoblaifledclueByfnHnFnnceandSpain.  There 
is  (nilher  Itoarishing  factory  nBU  Sillingboume  worked  en  the 
same  lines.    It  It  wry  advantaBoiit  to  Eiuil  larmen  to  have  jam 

they  can  thoroughly  giw]e  Ibcir  fruil.and  send  only  the  best  to  mark^ 
thus  emurini  a  hbh  repuuiion  for  Its  quality.  Carriage  is  saved, 
which  IsaseiBuschargcthou^h  railway  rates  from  Kent  (o  the  frcal 
manufacturing  townsand  10  ScDilawi  are  very  cnirch  less  proporiion- 
ally  than  those  to  London,  and  conj^quenily  Kent  growers  send 

which  generally  finds  Its  way  to  U»ndonr 
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t  be  forced  vale*  aid  compel 


■nuM  rEequeuly  be  forced  wle*  ABd  competillon  witb  foRJgp  Eniit 
tlui  Em  fuby  dulund  and  jn  good  order.  It  wu  cuRomary  fornwrly 
(«  Kenliili  irowerm  to  coniign  all  Ihelr  Iriril  to  Ihc  Limdcis  nurkctsi 
Aow  a  good  deal  c4  it  is  Kot  to  Mancheater,  BLrminghamp  Uvcrpoolt 
Sheffield.  NewcaKle  and  otiicr  laive  dliet.  Some  u  wnt  even  to 
Edlnburgb  and  Glasgow.     Many  larEC  ^rowcrt  lend  do  IruLt  to 

tlieir  fruit  nvpaontlke  tmfl  or  buiita  by  auction  or  private  (raiy. 
or  to  contract  to  tupply  a  ttipulated  quanlrty  or  tpecibed  fruii,  uy 
ofcumnts,raapbefnaoracnwbemeii.to]BmmaaulaclurcT>.  Tbere 
it  a  coniMiiablc  quantity  of  fruit ,  wch  at  Enpet,  pctcbea,  Dcctafinct. 
griwn  nndir  flata.  and  Ihia  land  of  cuilun  tendi  to  inciuae. 
Filbent  andcob-iuniRiqigcial  product  of  Kent,  in  ihesciglibDur- 


loo  acRt  amotint  to  L^t'^o.    KenlLtt 


.  lljTice 


rt,  thoa^  tiKir  At' 

I  ¥ery  InE  before  the  I 
Miitug^Jo-       ■    ■ 

'f™rrrr.o 


»  are  laraer  and  lool(  better  for 

toSne.   Tbey  an  better  cropccn, 

I  cultlvathn  n  not  much  emcodint, 

-.jmeliuofullbniinf.   TliclondDa 

Switli  tbne  nuta  Iroir  Kent,  and  tlicrt  it 
or  then.   FUbett  end  Ob  trcei  are  mos 


a  cup  cf  trom  7  10  i  It. 

TSere  «em.  no  re» _ 

fniil  land  id  Kent ,  and  If  the  Improvement  in  the  iclcction 
and  hi  the  general  management  conlinim  it  will  yet  pay. 
yean  ago  every  one  was  irubbinfr  fniit  land  in  orckr  that 
be  pJnnted»  and  for  tlUt  many  acres  iji  tpltndtd  cherry  ori 
""crilieed.   Now  Che  diepootwn  It  to  grub  bop  plants  ani 


■.'ItLS. 


ipglei,  pli 


vine  in  Mler  ZMnricU.— Tbe  br»  fru 
'  o(  Loadon  art  to  be  found  moitiy  in 


'rSlSS^nh; 


j(  tile 

priocipleB.   Hiey 


Rinoved,  and  their  placet  taken  t^  newer  and  moic  approved  lypei. 
In  addiiion  lo  apiwt,  pean.  pluni,  damtons.  chemes  and  qaiixes 


R  old.  and  aR  nM  managed  on  na 
loteover,  vaiietiei  uf  fruil  many  of 
I  not  be  emplovcd  in  otablithing 


Fruit  is  evtcnijvcly  grown  in  Cambrid^ethirc  and 
In  ilie  eatt  oi  England.    A  leading  ixnlre  it  Cotte 


ving  place  Eo  fruit.  Currantt.  gootrbcmcs 
oit  brgely  piiwn,  apples,  pluma  and  rai 
irieliei  ol  pCaniM  ike  Victoru  U  finl  ia  Is 
itly  t^ilie,  Tiar  and  Gbbome.    Lond 


s  (D  Manchetler,  and  ume  ii 


ham,  wlvre— betides  piums,  gootctierriBt  a  nr 

b^ie"'wS«h*'i>'"the   c^Itre"  of  an   t.„u_.< „,Si. 

Kilualed  partly  in  CambrldgrshiR  and  partly  in  Norit^    Goote- 
h,>rr^H  ttrawbernes  and  ratpbcFriea  an  largely  grown,  and  at  many 
nt  of  Ibe  Am-ntnKd  fruil  have  been  teni  away  fron  Wisbech 


I,  treenpgci,  chcrtlei.  curtantt 
culliviled.    Af  illuitrallBg  vi 


al  of  J6aare  inder  fn 

I  to  perfection,  ai  ' 

.   .Tbe  other  principal  cnpa  ar 


guinaa  and  blaclibcniea.  The  variety  of  strawberry  known  at  Ibe 
Small  Scarlet  it  a  ipecialiry  here,  and  it  occupies  is  acres,  as  il 
maliet  the  be«  of  jam.    The  Pailon,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Noble 

fa"  I'lbc  iTuhlum!   Piilp  ism 

nil  uit.    PerislMble  Fruii  inlendcd 

foi  >ld  over  allcr  it  ia  galhered. 

Tt  I  A.U.,  and  the  fim  lot  is  made 


older  planet-  Peai-moH  manure  from  London  ftaUci  ia  much 
ined,  but  artiTKia!  manures  are  alto  employed  with  sood  retails. 
Shortly  after  Howering  ihe  plants  are  bedded  down  wilh  Hraw  al 

the  greats  part  of  the  fruit  goes  lo  tbe  Midlands  and  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In   ncent  yeait  frgit-growlng  hat  much   Incrfatcd   in  South 
Worceiterthire,  in  the  vicinity  61  Evtshani  and  rerehoie.     Hjnd- 

plum  and  I  he  Woicester  damto 
According  to  the  19U  return: 


Si 


single; 


dcncy  to  grow  plrnn 


10  injury  fc 


'a'""^  "' 


perry.  Gooseberriei  niea  iealure,  Bt  arc  also  tirawberriet,  red  and 
blacfc  currants  and  a  few  white,  but  raspberries  are  little  grown. 
Tbe  soil,  a  strong  or  medium  loam  at  lair  depth.  Tcuing  on  clay.  Is  so 
welt  adapted  toplums  that  Ireeslive  lor  fifty  years.  In  order  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  irintcr  moth,  plun  and  apple  trees  are  gnaK- 
handed  at  Ihe  beglnnhig  of  Oclidier  and  a^in  »  the  end  of  Marrb. 
The  trees  are  alsospnyed  when  necessary  with  intecticldal  solutions. 
Pruning  it  done  in  the  autumn.  An  approved  dittanrc  apan  at 
■fhidi  to  grow  plum  tiws  is  IS  ft.  by  11  ft.    In  Ihe  Earl  of  Covenlcy't 

apples  an  planled  altnnalely,  the  bottom  f  niit  bring  Ma'ck  curranla, 

looieberries.     Details  con«rninf[  Ibe  mclhods  of  eulljvation  ol 

Mr  W.  E.  Bear's  jupert  in  ihe  Joanud  if  lit  Ratal  Atrunlliaal 
Sixitty  in  ISga  and  1899. 
ApatI  altO(;e1her  from  market  gardening  and  commercial  fruit. 

done  in  the  raisii^  of  young  Iruit-trees  every  year.    Hundiedt  U 

aptipxs  aR  budded  or  jrafied  each  year  cm  suitable  Kochs.  Tbey 
aR  trained  In  various  ways,  and  are  uiualty  lit  for  lak  the  third 
1 —  ..J  j„  jj[„  m^  tp  establish  new  planuiions  in  diScreal 


a  healthy  inlluen 
,..-— ^.-.  ,.  - —  Fanning  in  Englar 
I  carried  on  by  the  pubNc4pirIIed 
Iford  and  Mr  Spr-~  "   e^i--'--  ■ 


n   Ihe   ; 


>r  Wobi 


".a 


ipmeni  of  fruit-Farining  In 
Tied  on  ^  the  pubHc*, , _._,  _ 

in  object  oflhe  npcrlmenlal  station  wat "  to  aicertain  facts 

10  the  culture  of  fmit,  and  to  Increase  our  knowkdie  of .  and 
ove  our  practice  in.  this  industry."  The  farm  is  »  acre*  ii 
aiul  occupies  a  &rid  which  up  to  June  1894  had  been  uaed  •• 
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laady kam^ocloin.deepinstiiigonabedafOifordClay-  /jthoueh 
It  oacajiu  a  Ivgfi  pcoportiofi  of  nod.  tlK  land  would  genci^lly  ue 
leniwd  very  heavy,  and  (he  water  often  used  to  Hand  on  it  in  pUcttt 
for  w«ki  locnher  in  a  wet  KavKi.  TheliUageto  wkkh  tbcgraund 
waiubjcctta  for  the  purpooet  of  the  fruit  farm  much  improved  its 
character*  and  in  dry  weather  it  presents  ai  food  a  tUlh  as  could  be 
dciired.  Chemiisl  BiulyscB  of  tbe  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  field 
show  such  wkte  difTercocts  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  no  meant  an 
ideal  one  for  cvperimeotal  purposes.   Without  entering  upon  further 

obtained' 
Apples  have  bccncrtivn  and  treated  in  a.variety  of 


Tatment  caielesa  plantmg,  coupled  with 


o(  fruit  being  wns^ 


■titutingt 

— ^onth 

issioD  of  Dcnchini 


paiativcly  little  ioflucoce  < . 

carelessly  planted  and  Deflected,  but  sulHequeotly  tended  in  the 
early  part  of  1896,  were  in  Itie  auluma  oTlhat  year  only  id% 
behind  tbeir  Donnall^tnaEed  neiflibouni  thui  denMMtrating  that 
tbe  response  to  proper  anencionli  puMupt.  The  crawth  oT^rass 
around  young  api>1e  crceaprodiiccdaverfstrUdngHleGti  the  injury 


that  in  wst  years  the  iB- 

Gve  yctira.  were  scarcely  u^ 

incroue  in  weight  which  tl 
eightcrn  liniM  smallet  th; 


t  Is  possible 


dFects  of  both  grass  an 
Neverthelcat,  tbe  nasS'RDwn  tnea,  1 
^gger  than  wbeD  nantu,  and  the  actvoi 

.u 1. .  during  that  time  was  about 

Kof  Hmilar  [tea, in  tilled 


K  devriepDBit  of  the  tieahad  BevM  b^ore 

enrealised,  ThoUBAdinfpounwar^aiuuiaUyihrowiiainyinEng' 
id  tbrouch  wan  of  kaowledgc  gf  this  fact.   Vet  Deci  will  Ikniiith 
_  grass  unOer  certain  condltlou.   Wbelhet  the  dandnsal  factor  is 
tbe  afe  (or  siie)  ol  the  tree  bos  been  biveadgalcd  by  grassing 


n  hithertB  been  hi  the  on 
tbe  grass  taaidefa 
«■  Agaiihitap, — - 


isflinn  which  pi 
ilh  dnif  trees 

nlAt|i^[895,  thedlnT^tcinglhei 


lisnr,  la  scfa  crpcrimcnt  £e  "  notmii  "  tiEatnteni  ■  aimed  ii 
tone  one  particular^  this  aormal  DTaimeiiF  cviuudng  of  planting 
Ibe  tna  carefully  in  IROchtd  grDUnd.  and  nibKquently  Iieepii^ 

the  surface  clean :  cutting  back  after  pbutii —  — j — —^ 

far  autumn,  and  shorteninf  tbe  growths  vlie 
in  nainer;  ^iac  ia  autumn  ■  dresdni  of  1 
and  in  February  one  of  nitntn  of  aoda,  tbii  1 
equivalent  to  one  of  13  tons  of  dung  per  ac 
m  bnnch  Inatmcnt,  the  bad  effccti  o^omitT 

hoUvecTism'^^ol  t^  aw%ge.  The^ 
grtrvth  of  a  tree  by  cutting  or  injuring  its  roc 
with  the  cffeota  of  a  ainilkr  uiierfeivnc:€  wil 
which  had  been  not'pmoad  each  vcar  wnc 
half  ai  big  aa  the  Bonnil  trees,  whils  those  n 
vr*r  wov  about  two-tluTda  u  big  u  the  uo 
by  Ihcae  tjeet  *we  nevertheless  heavy  in  p 
ae  trees.  Such  frequent  rool-pnining  i>  nc 
wUch  should  be  adapted.  It  wai  found  ihi 
•aiefuUy  lifted  every  otber       -      ' 

nn  iB-eSect!  fiom  the  opera. 

■nj  Uftrf  had  been  Icit  in  a  shed  lor  three  days  bf  (; 


being  Uft 
which  wc 


ITS  beiogia%  >c 


pufpasn.  Sane  doubl  is  thrown  oa  the  accepted  view  thai  there 
tta  tendenc?,  at  any  late  with  young  apple  and  pear  trcei,  10  fniil 
in  alternate  seasoiLi- 

Snawberrfb  of  eighly-five  diffeRnt  varieties  have  been  expen- 
iwtrd  with,  each  variety  belni  represented  in  19m  bv  phnii  of 
tn  ililsi  I  III  aga,  from  one  to  five  ytua.    In  U96  and  1890  the 


Ik  five  ae»  of  one  10  five  years,  ji ,  [i 
CSS  rapidly  up  to  three  years,  -''--  " 


u  heavy  as  in  tt^l  and  ifl^.  b 
ilseasou.  Tabnatheavei^eof 


^^^^•rt; "  "  " 


fi.  strawberry  (^snts  oould  be  profit. 
I  and  probably  longer.    As  regards 

'en  small  diffen 


facta  brought  to  lig 

Frwil  CnUtm  H  I 

suppliedby  thelrisi 

under  fruit  culture  i 


also  in  the  relative 


ur  of  tbe  same 

'  variations.  1 
trawberry  plan 
laces  is  indeed 


—The  following  figures  have 


Mixed 


Total    .  ..W* 

ppeirs  ihat'while  Ireland  grows  only  about  on*- 
liianriEV  of  apples  that  En^^and  doe«-  i'  u  nnrHih»lMA 
1  ahead  of  Sctrtlaod  and  about  ac 


,..    .  ,_ ._.  , — ^n  Enfland,  b 

otland  ami  a  long  way  ahead  of  Walri  in  1 
>  titnes  fewer  plums  grown  in  Ireland  chan  iit 

u«rtuin4.uw(<iru1    i^hn^  IV^I^  J^  .»«.  I:>» 


.    Considering  the  c 


TiiFlffwei 
ecadeaof  ll 


iglaJi 


latest  available  ittums^  over  6a,oflo 
cceeding  s  acres  (havuig  a  total  gf 

'.—During  [he  last  two  or  thre* 

in  England.  Noiably  was  this  the  case  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  within  a  radius  of  [5  ot 
ao  m.,  the  fruit  crops,  which  had  largely  [alen  the  place  of  gardclk 
vege[ables,wete  themselves  oustcdinturatosalisfylhei  ncreariog 
demand  for  land  for  flower  cultivation.  Ho  Sowet  has  endred 
more  largely  inio  the  developmenl  of  the  induMty  than  the 

Comparatively  few  of  these,  however,  are  grown  for  market 
purposes,  although  all  are  charming  from  the  Amateur  point  ol 

to  narcissi  alone,  the  production  oi  bulbs  for  sale  as  veil  as  of 
Sowers  for  market  being  the  object  of  the  growers. 
-     ■ ■    the  Thames  valley  we»t 


by  fruit  far 


iedbyfli 
on  of  aowe 


Eonly 


0  evidence  in  the  neishboiubood  ot  Homulow,  Canton 
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HiUingdon  and  Uxbridge,  and  in  some  gardens  daffodils  and 
roses  occupy  alternate  rows.  In  this  district  also  such  flowers 
as  herbaceous  paeonies,  Spanish  irises,  German  irises,  Christmas 
roses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  chrysanthemums,  foxgloves,  holly- 
hocks, wallflowers,  carnations,  &c.,  are  extensively  grown  in 
many  market  gardens.  South  of  London  is  the  Mitcham  country, 
long  noted  for  its  production  of  lavender.  The  incessant  growth 
of  the  lavender  plant  upon  the  same  land,  however,  has  led  to 
the  decline  of  this  industry,  which  has  been  largely  transferred 
to  districts  in  the  counties  of  Bedford  Essex  and  Hertford.  At 
Mitcham,  nevertheless,  mixed  flowers  are  very  largely  grown 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  one  farm  alone  has  nearly 
too  acres  under  flowers  and  ^ass-honsea.  Chrysanthemums, 
asters,  Iceland  poppies,  gaillardias,  pansies,  bedding  calceolarias, 
aonal  pelargoniums  and  other  plants  are  cultivated  in  immense 
quantities.  At  Swanley  and  Eynsford,  in  Kent,  flowers  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  assodadon  with  fntlt  and  vegetables. 
Narcissi,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  carnations,  campanulas, 
roses,  pansies,  irises,  sweet  peas,  and  many  other  flowers  are  here 
raised,  and  disposed  of  in  the  form  both  of  cut  flowers  and  of 
plants. 

The  Scilly  Isles  are  important  as  providing  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  narcissi  to  the  English  mai^ets  in  the  eariy  months 
of  thv  year.  This  trade  arose  almost  by  acddent,  for  it  was 
•bout  the  year  1865  that  a  box  of  nardssi  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London,  realixed  £x;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
getting  abroad,  the  farmers  of  the  isles  began  collecting  wild 
bulbs  from  the  fields  in  order  to  cultivate  thm  and  increase  their 
stocks.  Some  ten  jrears,  however,  dapsed  before  the  industry 
promised  to  become  remunerative.  In  1885  a  Bulb  and  Flower 
Association  waa  established  to  promote  the  industrial  growth 
of  flowers.  The  exports  of  flowers  in  that  year  reached  65  tons, 
and  they  steadily  increased  until  1893,  when  they  amounted 
to  450  tons,  A  sli^t  decline  followed,  but  in  1896  the  quantity 
exported  was  no  less  than  5x4  tons.  This  would  represent 
upwards  of  3I  million  bunches  of  flowers,  chiefly  narcissi  and 
anemones.  Rather  more  than  500  acres  are  devoted  to  flower- 
growing  in  the  isles,  by  far  the  grater  part  of  this  area  bang 
assigned  to  narcissi,  whilst  anemones,  i^adioli,  marguerites, 
arum  lilies,  Spanish  irises,  pinks  and  wallflowers  are  cultivated 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  great  advantage  enjojred  by  the 
Scilly  flower-grower&is  earliness  of  production,  due  to  climatic 
causes;  the  soil,  moreover,  is  well  suited  to  flower  culture  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  The  long  journey  to  London 
is  somewhat  of  a  drawback,  in  regard  to  both  time  and  frei|^t, 
but  the  earliness  of  the  flowers  more  than  compensates  for  this. 
Open-air  narcissi  are  usually  ready  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  the  supply  b  maintained  in  different  varieties  up  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  The  nardssus  bulbs  are  usually  planted 
in  October,  4  in.  by  3  in.  apart  for  the  smaller  sorts  and  6  in. 
by  4  to  6  in.  for  the  larger.  A  compost  of  farmyard  manure, 
seaweed,  earth  and  road  scrapings  is  the  usual  dressing,  but 
nitrate  of  soda,  guano  and  bones  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
A  better  plan,  perhaps.  Is  to  manure  h^svUy  the  previous  crop, 
frequently  potatoes,  no  direct  manuring  then  being  needed  for 
the  bulbs,  these  not  bdng  left  in  the  ground  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  The  expenses  of  cultivation  are  heavy,  the  cost 
of  bulbs  alone— of  whidi  it  requires  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  the  smaller  varieties,  or  half  as  many  of  the  largest,  to  plant 
an  acre — being  considerable.  The  polyanthus  varieties  of 
narcissus  are  likdy  to  continue  the  most  remunerative  to  the 
flower-growers  of  Scilly,  as  they  flourish  better  in  these  isles 
than  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  district  around  the  Wash,  in  the  vidnity  of  such  towns 
as  Wisbech,  Spalding  and  Boston,  the  industrial  culture  of  bulbs 
and  flowers  underwent  great  expansion  in  the  period  between 
x88o  and  X909.  At  Wisbech  one  concern  alone  has  a  farm  of 
some  900  acres,  devoted  chiefly  to  flowers  and  fruit,  the  soil 
being  a  deep  fine  alluvium.  Roses  are  grown  here,  one  field 
containing  upwutls  of  100,000  trees.  Neariy  90  acres  are 
devoted  to  nardssi,  whidi  are  grown  for  the  bulbs  and  also, 
together  with  tulips,  for  cut  flowers.    Carnations  are  cultivated 


both  in  the  field  and  in  pots.    Cut  flowers  are  sent  out  in  larfe 

quantities,  neatly  and  effectively  packed,  the  pared  post  being 

mainly  employed  as  a  means  of  distribution.    In  the  ndghbour- 

hood  of  Spalding  crocuses  and  snowdrops  are  less  extensivdy 

grown  than  used  to  be  the  case.   On  one  farm ,  however,  upwards 

of  30  acres  are  devoted  to  narcissi  alone,  whilst  gladioli,  lilies 

and  inses  are  grown  on  a  smaller  scale.   Ajound  Boston  narcissi 

are  also  extensivdy  grown  for  the  market,  both  bulbs  and  cut 

blooms  bdng  sold.    The  bulbsarej^nted  3  in.  apart  in  rows,  the 

latter  bdng  9  in.  apart,  and  are  allowed  to  stand  from  two  to 

four  years. 

The  imports  of  fresh  flowers  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  not 
separatdy  shown  prior  to  1900.  In  that  year,  however,  their  value 
amounted  to  /300,58<s.  in  1901  to  £335,011,  in  1906  to  iC333,884,  is 
1907  to  £333.041,  and  in  1908  to  £329,803,  to  that  the  trade  showed 
a  fairiy  steady  condition.  From  the  monthly  totals  quoted  ia 
Table  Vl.  It  would  appear  that  the  trade  sinks  to  its  minimum 

TiiBLB  VL^Valtus  cf  Fresh  Flowers  imported  into  Oe  Untied 

Kingiom, 


Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

January    .... 

£31.03$ 

iCi8.545 

£29.180 

February  •. 
Maidi 

34.647 
50.a3a 

35.541 
4»i6ll 

30^1 
35.185 

April   .     . 
May    .     . 
June    .     . 
July    .    . 

30,809 

50^418 

42,681 

33*980 
17.641 

31,767 
181358 

3a,i39 

4.509 

3.467 

August.     . 

1.046 

1.539 

l/>8t 

September 
October     . 

4481 

3.180 

953 
4.504 

November. 
December 

m 

«5.76(3 
30.674 

15.097 
a7.o8o 

Total 

. 

• 

£233.884 

jCa33.64i 

£339.803 

dimensions  in  the  four  months  July  to  October  indunve,  and  that 
after  September  the  business  continually  expands  up  to  ApriL 
subsequent  to  which  contraction  anin  sets  in.  About  one-half  et 
the  trade  belongs  practically  to  the  thiee  months  of  Fd>ruary, 
March  and  April. 

Hothouse  Culture  of  FritU  and  Phwers.—The  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  flowers  under  glass  has  increased  enormously 
since  about  the  year  x88o,  especially  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  London,  where  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk  in  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  hothouses.  IntheparuhofCheshunt, 
Herts,  alone  there  are  upwards  of  130  acres  covered  with  ^ass, 
and  between  that  place  on  the  north  and  London  on  the  south 
extensive  areas  of  land  are  similarly  utilized.  In  Middlesex, 
in  the  north,  in  the  districts  of  Edmonton,  Enfidd,  Ponders  End 
and  Finchley,  and  in  the  west  from  Isleworth  ta  HampUm, 
Feltham,  HiUingdon,  Sipson  and  Uxbridge,  many  crops  are  now 
cultivated  under  glass.  At  Erith,  Swanley,  and  other  places  in 
Kent,  as  also  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  glass-house  culture  has 
much  extended.  A  cardul  estimate  puts  the  area  of  industrial 
hothouses  in  England  at  about  xsoo  acres,  but  it  is  probably 
much  more  than  this.  Most  of  the  greenhouses  are  fixtures, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  structures  that  move  on  rails 
and  wheels  are  used,  to  enable  the  ground  to  be  prepared  in  the 
open  for  one  crop  while  another  is  maturing  under  ^ass.  The 
leading  products  are  grapes,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  the  last* 
named  two  being  true  fruits  from  the  botanist's  point  of  view,' 
though  commerdally  induded  with  vegetaUes.  To  these  may 
be  added  on  the  same  ground  dwarf  or  French  beans,  and  runner 
or  climbing  beans.  Peaches,  nectarines  and  strawberries  are' 
largdy  grown  under  glass,  and,  in  private  hothouses— from 
which  the  produce  is  used  mainly  for  household  consumi^oBt 
and  which  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here — pineapples, 
figs  and  other  fruit.  Conservative  estimates  indicate  the  average 
annual  yield  of  hothouse  grapes  to  be  about  13  tons  per  acre  and 
of  tomatoes  so  tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the  hot- 
houses is  assigned  to  fruit,  but  whUst  some  bouMs  are  devoted 
exdusivdy  to  flowers,  in  others,  where  fruit  is  the  main 
object,  flowers  are  forced  in  considerable  quantities  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  flowers  grown  under  glass  indude  tulips 
hyacinths,  primulas,  cyclamens,  spiraeas,  migftonettcs,  fochslaa 
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oiloeolariM,  fQ4ta»  chiyaanllieiniunfi  daffodOa,  anua  Ulies  or 
calltt,  liUiims,  aoaleM,  cucharisea,  camelliM,  itephanoUs, 
tubero6es»  bouvardias,  gardenias,  heaths  or  ericas,  pojUisettias, 
lilies  of  the  valley ,zonal  peIaxgoniums,tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted 
begonias,  and  many  others.  There  Im  an  increasing  denumd  for 
f oUage  hothouse  plants,  such  as  ferns,  palms,  crotons,  aspidistras, 
araucarias,  dracaenas.  India-rubber  plants,  aralias,  greviUeas, 
&c.  Berried  plants  like  solanums  and  aucubas  also  find  a  ready 
sale,  while  the  ornamental  kinds  of  a^>aragus  such  as  sprtmgeri 
and  plumosus  nanus,  are  ever  in  demand  for  trailing  decorations, 
as  well  as  myrsiphyUum.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
winter  or  perpetual  flowering  carnations  whkh  are  now  grown 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  o£  the  kingdMn  f<a 
decorative  work  during  the  winter  season.  The  converse  of 
forcing  plants  into  early  Uossom  is  adopted  with  such  an  im- 
portant crop  aslily  of  the  valley.  Duringthe  summerseason  the 
crowns  are  placed  in  refrigerators  with  about  a  degrees  of  frost, 
and  quantities  are  taken  out  as  required  every  week  and  tran»> 
ferred  to  the  i^reenhouse  to  devdop.  Tomatoes  are  grown 
largely  in  houses  exclusively  occupied  by  them,  in  which  case  two 
and  sometimes  three  crops  can  be  gathered  in  the  year.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  potatoes  grown  under  glass  are  Ufted 
in  April  and  May,  in  order  to  secure  the  bl^  imces  of  the  early 
starts,  tmnato  seedlings  are  [Wanted  out  from  boxes  into  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  the  potatoes  are  removed,  the  tomato 
pbttter  working  only  a  few  rows  behind  the  potato  digger. 
The  trade  in  imported  tomatoes  is  so  considerable  that  home 
growers  are  wdl  justified  in  their  endeavours  to  meet  the  demand 
more  fully  with  native  produce,  whether  raised  under  glass  or 
IB  the  open.  Tomatoes  were  not  separately  enumerated  in  the 
importa  previous  to  190a  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in 
1900  the  raw  tomatoes  imported  amounted  to  833,03a  cwt., 
valued  at  £792,339,  and  in  1901  to  793*991  cwt.,  vained  at 
£734*051.    From  the  monthly  quantities  given  in  Table  VII., 

Tablb  \U.-^u<MUilies  of  Tomatoes  imported  into  Om  Umtai 

Kingiom. 


Month. 


January 
February 
March. 
April    . 
May     . 

Iune  . 
uly  . 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December . 


Total 
Vahie 


1906. 


61,940 

106.458 

103.273 

67.933 

6a.9o6 

238,36a 

180,046 

114,860 

52,678 

4I»5I3 
36,3«6 


1,124,472 


£953475 


1907. 


56,022 
58,289 
98,028 

109.057 

1 14.041 

144.379 

150.907 

102,600 

101,198 

67.860 

66,522 

66,591 


1. 135494 


£i.>35.499 


1908. 


73409 
86,928 

881901 

127.793 
171.978 
124,757 
119.224 
75.722 

74.29a 
73.012 


1.160,283 


£1,160,283 


it  would  appear  that  the  imports  are  largest  in  June,  July  and 
August,  about  one-half  of  the  year's  total  arriving  during  those 
three  months.  It  is  too  eariy  in  June  and  July  for  home-grown 
outdoor  tomatoes  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  imported 
product,,  but  home-grown  hothouse  tomatoes  should  be  qualified 
to  challenge  this  trade. 

An  important  feature  of  modem  flower  growing  is  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  what  areknownas  '  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials."  Some  2000  or  3000  different  species  and  varieties 
of  these  are  now  raised  in  ^>ccial  nurseries,  and  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  seasons  magnificent  displays  are 
to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  markets  but  at  the  exhibitions  in 
London  and  at  the  great  provincial  shows  held  throughout  tjbe 
kingdom.  The  production  of  many  of  these  perennials  is  so 
easy  that  amateurs  in  several  instances  have  taken  it  up  as  a 
business  hobby;  and  in  some  cases,  chiefly  through  advertising 
in  the  horticultural  press,  very  lucrative  concerns  have  been 
established.  . 

Ornamental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  constitute  another 


feature  of  modem  gardening.  These  art  grown  and  imported 
by  thousands  chiefly  for  their  q>ray8  of  blossom  or  foliage,  and 
for  planling  in  huge  or  small  gardens,  public  parks,  &c,  for 
landscape  effect.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  easily  grown  plant 
from  the  northern  or  southern  temperate  zones  that  does  not  now 
find  a  place  in  the  nuiBeiy  or  garden,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  sell  for  its  flowers,  foliage  or  appearance. 

Conditions  of  the  Pruii  and  Flower  growing  Induslriet,-^A» 
regards  open-air  fruit-growing,  the  outlook  for  new  venture  is 
perhaps  brighter  than  in  the  hothouse  industry,  not-^as  Mr 
Bear  has  pointed  out— -because  the  area  of  fruit  land  in  England 
is  too  small,  but  because  the  level  of  efficiency,  from  the  selection 
of  varieties  to  the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  produce,  is  very 
much  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  branch  of  enterprise, 
In  other  words,  whereas  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  hothouse 
nurserymen  is  so  skilled,  so  (4>-to-date,  and  so  entirely  under  high 
pressure  that  a  new  competitor,  however  well  trained,  will  find 
It  difficult  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  the  converse  is  true  d  open* 
air  f  nut-growers.  Many,  and  an  increasing  proportion,  of  the 
latter  are  thofou^^ily  efficient  in  all  branches  of  their  business, 
and  are  in  possession  of  plantations  of  the  best  market  varieties 
of  fruit,  well  cultivated,  pruned  and  othervrise  managed.  But 
the  extent  of  fruit  plantations  compfetdy  up  to  the  mark  in 
relation  to  varieties  and  treatment  of  ttees  and  bushes,  and  in 
oonaexkm  with  whkh  the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  produce 
are  equally  satisCactocy,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  fruit 
area  of  the  country.  Information  oonconing  the  best  treatment 
of  fruit  trees  has  spread  widely  in  recent  years,  and  old  plantar 
tiona,  as  a  rule,  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  errors  of  the  past, 
however  skilfnl  their  present  holdMs  may  be^  Although  the 
majority  of  professional  market  fruit-growers  may  be  well  up 
to  the  standard  in  skill,  there  are  numerous  oontribtttors  to 
the  fruit  supply  who  are  either  ignotont  of  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation  and  marketing  or  careless  in  their  application. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  farm  orchards  is 
notorious,  and  many  landowners,  farmers  and  amateur  gsndeneis 
who  have  planted  imit  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  have 
mismanaged  thdr  undertakings.  For  these  reasons  new  growers 
of  open-air  imit  for  market  have  oppartuiddes  of  succeeding  by 
means  of  superiority  to  the  majority  of  those  with,  whom  they 
will  compete,  provided  that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge, 
energy  and  capitaL  It  has  been  asserted  on  sound  authority 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  success  lor  fruit-growers  except  in 
disrricu  favourable  as  regards  soil,  climate  and  nearness  to  a 
railway  or  a  good  market;  and,  even  under  these  conditions, 
only  for  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  industry  and  are 
prepared  io  devote  their  unremitting  attention  to  it.  Most 
important  is  it  toa  beginner  that  he  should  ascertain  the  varieties 
of  fruit  that  flourish  best  In  his  particular  district.  Certain  kinds 
seem  to  do  well  or  &driy  wdl  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  otheis, 
whilst  heavy  croppers  in  some  localities,  are  often  unsatisfactory 
In  others. 

As  has  been  faitnnated,  there  is  probably  in  £ngM<)  1^«  Toom 
for  expansion  of  frait  culture  under  f^ass  than  in  the  open. 
The  large  Increase  of  glass-houses  in  modem  times  appears  to 
have  brought  the  supply  of  hothouse  produce,  even  at  greatly, 
reduced  prices,  at  least  up  to  the  level  of  the  demand;  and  as 
most  nurserjrmen  continue  to  extend  their  expanse  of  c^ass, 
the  prospect  for  new  competitors  is  not  a  bright  one.  Moreover, 
the  vast  scale  upon  which  some  of  the  growers  conduct  the 
hothouse  industry  puts  small  producers  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
not  only  because  the  extensive  producers  can  grow  grapes  and 
other  fruit  more  economically  than  small  growers — ^with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  who  do  all  or  nearly  all  their  own 
work—but  also,  and  still  more,  because  the  former  have  greater 
advantages  in  transporting  and  marketing  their  f mit.  There  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  a  much  greater  fall  in  the  prices  of  hothouse 
than  of  open-air  fruit,  especially  under  the  existing  system  of 
distribution,  which  involves  the  payment  by  consumers  of  50 
to  100%  more  in  prices  than  growers  receive.  The  best  openhigs 
for  new  nurseries  are  probably  not  where  they  arc  now  to  be 
found  in  large  groups,  and  especially  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  London,  but  in  soluble  spots  near  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  or  big  towns  elsewhere  not 
already  well  supplied  with  nurseries.  By  such  a  sdection  of  a 
locality  the  beginner  may  build  up  a  retail  trade  in  hothouse 
fruit,  or  at  least  a  trade  with  local  fruiterers  and  grocers,  thus 
avoiding  railway  charges  and  salesmen's  commissions  to  a  great 
extent,  though  it  may  often  be  advantageous  to  send  certain 
kinds  of  produce  to  a  distant  market.  Above  all,  a  man  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  hothouse  industry  should  avoid  embarking 
his  capital  in  it,  trusting  himsetf  in  the  hands  of  a  foreman,  as 
experience  shows  that  such  a  venture  usually  leads  to  disaster. 
Some  years  of  training  in  different  nurseries  are  desirable  for 
any  young  man  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  grower  of  hothouse 
fruits  or  flowers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ffower-growing  is  greatly  extending 
in  England,  and  that  competition  among  home  growers  is  be- 
coming more  severe.  Foreign  supplies  of  flowers  have  increased , 
but  not  neariy  as  greatly  in  proportion  as  home  supplies,  and  it 
seems  dear  that  home  growers  have  gained  ground  in  relation 
to  their  foragn  rivals,  except  with  respect  to  flowers  for  the 
growthofwhichforeignershaveextraordinarynaturaladvantages. 
There  seems  some  danger  of  the  home  culture  of  the  narcissus 
being  over-done,  and  the  florists'  chrysanthemum  appears  to 
be  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Again,  in  the  production 
of  violets  the  warm  and  sunny  South  of  France  has  an  advantage 
fM>t  possessed  by  England,  whilst  Holland,  likewise  for  climatic 
reasons,  maintaLis  her  hold  upon  the  hyacinth  and  tulip  trade. 
Whether  the  production  of  flowers  as  a  whole  is  gaining  ground 
upon  the  demand  or  not  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  is 
true  that  the  prices  of  flowers  have  fallen  generaUy;  but  produc- 
tion, at  any  rate  under  glass,  has  been  cheapened,  and  if  a  fair 
profit  can  be  obtained,  the  fall  in  priced,  without  which  the 
existing  consumption  of  flowers  would  be  impossible,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  over-production.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  growers  upon  this  point;  but  nearly  all  agree 
that  profits  are  now  so  small  that  production  on  a  large  scale  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  fair  income.  Industrial  flower-growing 
affords  such  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  superior  skill, 
industry  and  alertness,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some 
who  are  engaged  in  it  doing  remaricably  well  to  ail  appearance, 
while  others  are  struggling  on  and  hardly  paying  their  way. 
That  a  man  with  only  a  little  coital,  starting  in  a  small  way, 
has  many  disadvantages  is  certain;  also,  that  his  chance  of 
saving  money  and  extending  his  business  quickly  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was.  To  the  casual  looker-on,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  drudgery  of  the  industry,  flowers-growing  seems  a 
delightful  method  of  getting  a  living.  That  it  is  an  entrancing 
pursuit  there  is  no  doubt;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  a  very 
arduous  one,  requiring  careful  forethought,  ceaseless  attention 
and  abundant  energy.  Fortunately  for  those  who  might  be 
tempted,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  industry,  to  embark 
capital  in  it,  flower-growing,  if  at  all  comprehensive  in  scope,  so 
obviously  requires  a  varied  and  extensive  technical  knowledge, 
combined  with  good  commercial  ability,  that  any  one  can  see 
that  a  thorough  training  is  necessary  to  a  man  who  intends  to 
adopt  it  as  a  business,  especially  if  hothouse  flowers  are  to  be 
produced. 

The  market  fbr  fruit,  and  more  especially  for  flowers,  is  a  fickle 
one.  and  there  is  nearly  always  tome  uncertainty  as  to  the  course 
of-priccs.  The  perishable  nature  of  soft  fruit  and  cut  flowers  renders 
the  markets  ytfy  sensitive  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  glut,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  usuall]^  attended  with  disastrous  results  to 
producers.  Forden  competition,  moreover,  has  constantly  to  be 
faced,  and  it  is  ukely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.    French 

f rowers  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  open-air  cultivators  of 
Dn^land.  for  the  climate  enables  them  to  get  their  produce  into  the 

viArkets  early  in  the  season,  when  the  highest  prices  are  obtainable. 

^hc  geographical  advantage  which  France  enjoys  in  being  so  near 
(o  £nglsuid  is,  however,  considerably  discounted  by  the  increasing 
facilities  for  cold  storage  in  transit,  both  by  rail  and  sea.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  permits  of  the  retail  sale  in  England  of  luscious 
fruit  as  fresh  and  attractive  as  when  it  was  gathered  beneath  the 
sunny  skies  of  California.  In  the  case  of  flowers,  fashion  is  an 
element  not  to  be  ignored.  Flowers  much  in  request  in  one  season 
may  meet  with  very  little  demand  in  another,  and  it  Is  difficult 


for  the  producer  to  antSctpat«  the  diaagia  whldi  eapck»  oiay  dictate; 
Even  for  the  same  kind  of  flower  the  requirementsare  very  uncertain* 
and  the  white  blossom  which  is  all  the  rage  in  one  season  may  be 
discarded  in  favour  of  one  of  another  colour  in  the  next.  The  sale 
of  fresh  flowers  for  church  decoration  at  Christmas  and  Easter  has 
reached  enormous  dimensions.  The  irregularity  in  the  date  of  the 
festival,  however,  causes  aome  inconvenience  to  growers.  If  it  falls 
very  early  the  great  bulk  of  suitable  flowers  mav  not  be  sufficiently 
forward  for  safe,  whilst  a  late  Easter  may  find  the  season  too  far 
advanced.  The  trade  in  cut  flowers,  therefore,  is  eenerally  attended 
by  uncertainty,  and  often  by  anxiety.  (w.  Fa. ;  J.  Ws.) 

United  States 

In  the  United  States  horticulture  and  market  gardening  have 
now  assumed  immense  proportions.  In  a  country  of  over 
3,000,000  sq.  m.,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great 
northern  lakes  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other,  a 
great  variation  of  climatic  conditions  is  not  unnatural.  From  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  there  are  practically  two  well-defined 
regions:  (i)  that  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  across 
to  the  Atlantic,  where  the  climate  is  more  like  that  of  eastern 
Asia  than  of  western  Europe  so  far  as  rainfall,  temperature  and 
seasonable  conditions  are  concerned;  (2)  that  to  the  west  ol  the 
Rockies,  known  as  the  Pacific  coast  region,  where  the  climate 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  western  Europe.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  northern  states— in  Washington,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  &c. — the  winters  axe  often  very 
severe,  while  the  southern  states  practically  enjoy  a  terapenture 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Riviera.  Indeed  the  range  of 
temperature  between  the  extreme  northern  states  and  the 
extreme  southern  may  vary  as  much  as  i  so**  F.  The  gceat  sim 
of  American  gardeners,  therefore,  has  been  to  find  out  or  to 
produce  the  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  are 
likely  to  flourish  in  different  parts  of  this  immense  country. 

FruU  Culiure.— Then  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  so  many  different  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  grown  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  temperate 
regions  apples,  pears  and  plums  are  h  gely  grown,  and  orchards 
of  these  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  slates  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
and  also  in  northern  Texas,  Aikansas  and  N.  California.  To 
these  may  be  added  cranberries  and  quinces,  which  are  chiefly 
grown  in  the  New  England  states,  llie  quinces  are  not  a  crop 
of  first-rate  importance,  but  as  much  as  800,000  bushels  of 
cranberries  are  grown  each  year.  The  peach  orchards  are 
assuming  great  proportions,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Georgia  and  Texas,  while  grapes  are  grown  throughout  the 
Republic  from  east  to  west  in  all  favourable  localities.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  citrons  are  more  or  less  extensively  grown  in  Florida 
and  California,  and  in  these  regions  what  are  known  as  Japanese 
or  "  Kclscy  "  plums  (forms  of  Prunus  triflora)  are  also  grown 
as  marketable  crops.  Pomegranates  are  not  yet  largely  grown, 
but  it  is  possible  their  culture  will  develop  in  soutlxm  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  so  easily  that  there  is  frequently  a  glut;  while  the 
strawberry  region  extends  from  Florida  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states — thus  securing  a  natural  succession  from  south 
to  north  for  the  various  great  market  centres. 

Of  the  fruits  mentioned  apples  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.  Not  only  are  the  American  people  themselves 
supplied  with  fresh  fruit,  but  immense  quantities  are  exported 
to  Europe — Great  Britain  alone  absorbing  as  much  as  1,430,000 
cwt.  in  1908.  The  varieties  originally  grown  were  of  course 
those  taken  or  introduced  from  Europe  by  the  early  settlers. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  great  changes  have  been 
brouglit  about,  and  the  varieties  mostly  cultivated  now  are 
distinctly  American.  They  have  been  raised  by  crossing  and 
intercrossing  the  most  suitable  European  forms  with  others 
since  imported  from  Russia.  In  the  extreme  northern  states 
indeed,  where  it  is  essential  to  have  apple  trees  that  will  stand 
the  severest  winters,  the  Russian  varieties  crossed  with  the 
betiy  crab  of  eastern  Europe  {Pyrus  baccate)  have  produced 
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t  nee  eminently  suited  to  that  particular  region.  The  individuai 
fmits  are  not  very  large,  but  the  trees  are  remarkably  hardy. 
Farther  south  larger  fruited  varieties  are  grown,  and  among 
these  may  be  noted  Baldwins,  Newton  pippins,  Spitaenbergs 
and  Rhode  Island  greening.  Apple  orchards  are  numerous 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  them.  In  the  hilly  regions  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Colorado  there  are  also  great  plantations  6f^pla. 
The  trees,  however,  are  grown  on  different  principles  from  those 
in  New  York  State.  In  the  latter  state  apple  trees  with  ordinary 
care  live  to  more  than  zoo  years  of  age  and  produce  great  crops; 
tn  the  other  states,  however,  an  apple  tree  is  said  to  be  midcUe- 
aged  at  20,  decrepit  at  30  and  practically  useless  at  40  years  of 
age.  They  possess  the  advantage,  however,  of  bearing  eariy  and 
heavily. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  cold-storage  system,  about  the 
year  1880,  America  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  commercial 
fruit-growing  country.  Since  then,  however,  owing  to  the 
great  improvements  made  in  railway  refrigerating  vans  and 
storage  houses,  immense  quantities  of  fruit  can  be  despatched 
in  good  condition  to  any  part  of  the  world;  or  they  can  be  kept 
at  home  in  safety  until  such  time  as  the  markets  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  are  con- 
sidered favourable  for  their  reception. 

Apple  trees  are  planted  at  distances  varying  from  35  ft.  to 
30  ft.  apart  in  the  middle  western  states,  to  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  apart 
in  New  York  State.  Here  and  there,  however,  in  some  of  the 
very  best  orchards  the  trees  are  planted  60  ft.  apart  every  way. 
Each  tree  thus  has  a  chance  to  develop  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
a3  air  and  light  reach  it  better,  a  far  larger  fruit-bearing  suriace 
is  secured.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  trees  planted  at 
60  ft.  apart— about  28  to  the  acre — ^produce  more  fruit  by  43 
bushels  than  trees  at  30  ft.  apart — i.e.  about  48  to  the  acre. 

Until  recent  years  pruning  as  known  to  English  and  French 
gardeners  was  practically  unknown.  There  was  indeed  no  great 
necessity  for  it,  as  the  trees,  not  being  cramped  for  dpace,  threw 
their  branches  outwards  and  upwards,  and  thus  rarely  become 
overcrowded.  When  practised,  however,  the  operation  could 
scarcely  be  called  pruiUng;  lopping  or  trimming  would  be  more 
accurate  descriptions. 

Apple  orchards  are  not  immune  from  insect  pests  and  fungoid 
diseases,  and  an  enormous  business  is  now  done  in  spraying 
machines  and  various  insecticides.  It  pays  to  spray  the  trees, 
and  figures  have  been  given  to  show  that  orchards  that  have 
been  sprayed  four  times  havfe  produced  an  average  income  of 
£211  per  acre  against  £103  per  acre  from  unsprayed  orchards. 

The  spring  frosts  are  ako  troublesome,  and  in  the  Colorado 
and  other  orchards  the  process  known  as  "  stnudging  "  is  now 
adopted  to  save  the  crops.  This  consists  in  placing  20  or  30, 
or  even  more,  iron  or  tin  pots  to  an  acre,  each  pot  containing 
wooden  chips  soaked  in  Ur  (or  pitch)  mixed  with  kerosene. 
Whenever  the  thermometer  shows  3  or  4  degrees  of  frost  the 
smudge-pots  are  lighted.  A  dense  white  smoke  then  arises  and 
B  diffus^  throughout  the  orchards,  enveloping  the  blossoming 
heads  of  the  trees  in  a  dense  cloud.  This  prevents  the  frost 
from  killing  the  tender  pistils  in  the  blossoms,  and  whe*  several 
smudge-pots  are  alight  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
orchard  is  raised  two  or  three  degrees.  This  work  has  generally 
to  be  done  between  3  and  5  a.m.,  and  the  growers  naturally 
have  an  anxious  time  until  all  danger  is  over.  The  failure  to 
attend  to  smudging,  even  on  one  occasion,  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  entire  crop  of  plums,  apples  or  pears. 

Next  to  apples  perhaps  peaches  are  the  most  important  fruit 
crop.  The  indiistry  is  chiefly 'carried  on  in  Georgia,  Texas 
and  S.  Carolina,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
states.  Peaches  thus  flourish  in  regions  that  are  quite  un- 
suitable for  apples  or  pears.  In  many  orchards  in  Georgia, 
where  over  3,000,006  acres  have  been  planted,  there  are  as 
many  as  100,000  peach  trees;  while  some  of  the  large  fruit 
companies  grow  as  many  as  365,000.  In  one  place  in  West 
Virginia  there  is,  however,  a  peach  orchard  containing  i75»ooo 
trees,  and  in  Missouri  another  company  has  3  sq.  m.  devoted 


to  peach  culture.  As  a  rule  the  crops  do  well.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  disease  known  as  the  **  yellows  "  makes  sad  havoc 
amongst  them,  and  scarcely  a  fruit  is  picked  in  an  orchard  which 
eariy  in  the  season  gave  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop. 

Plums  are  an  important  crop  in  many  states.  Besides  the 
European  varieties  and  those  that  have  been  raised  by  crossing 
with  American  forms,  there  is  now  a  growing  tnde  done  in 
Japanese  plums.  The  largest  of  these  is  populariy  known  as 
'  Kelseys,"  named  after  John  Kelsey,  who  raised  the  first  fruit 
in  1876  from  trees  brought  to  California  in  1870.  Sometimes  the 
fruits  are  3  >n<  in  diameter,  and  like  most  of  the  jApanese 
varieties  are  more  heart-shaped  and  pointed  than  plums  of 
European  origin.  One  apparent  drawback  to  the  Kebey  plum 
is  its  iriK^Kularity  in  ripening.  It  has  been  known  in  some  years 
to  be  quite  ripe  in  June,  while  in  others  the  fruits  are  still  gieem 
in  October. 

Pears  are  much  grown  in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri  and  California;  while  bush  fruits 
like  currants,  gooseberriee  and  laspbezries  find  large  spaces 
devoted  in  most  of  ths  middie  and  northern  states.  Naturally  a 
good  deal  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  European  and  American  f<mns  of  these  fruits,  but  so  far  as 
gooseberries  are  concerned  no  great  advance  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  securing  varietiea.capable  of  resisting  the  devastating 
goosebeny  mildew. 

Other  fruits  of  more  or  less  commercial  vahie  are  <»angesy 
lemons  and  dtrons,  chiefly  in  Florida.  I^emons  are  practically  a 
necessity  to  the  American  people,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
suDuners,  when  cool  and  refreshing  drinks  with  an  agreeable 
acidulous  ta^te  are  in  great  demand.  The  pomelo  (grape-fruit) 
is  a  kind  of  jeason  with  a  thicker  rind  and  a  more  add  flavour^ 
At  one  time  its  culture  was  confined  to  Florida,  but  of  recent 
years  it  has  loundits  way  into  Califomianorcharda.  Notwith- 
standing the  prevaJilingiidldnessof  the  climate  in  both  California 
and  Florida,  the  crops  of  oranges,  lempns,  dtrons,  &c.,  are 
sometimes  severely  injured  by  frosts  when  in  blossom. 

Other  fruits  likely  to  l)e  heard  of  in  the  future  are  the  kaki 
or  peBsfanmon,  the  loquai,  which  is  abeady  grown  in  Louisiana, 
as  well  as  the  pomegranate. 

Great  aid  and  encouragement  are  given  by  the  government  to 
the  progress  of  American  fmit-growing,  and  by  the  experiments 
that  are  being  constantly  carried  out  and  tabulated  at  Cornell 
University  and  by  the  U4S.A.  d^MJtment  of  agriculture. 

Flower  CuUure^ — So  far  as  flowers  are  concerned  there  appears 
to  be  little  difference  between  the  kinds  oi  plants  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Holland,  &c  Indeed  thereisagreat  interchange  of  new  varieties 
of  plants  between  Europe  and  America,  and  modifications  in 
systems  of  culture  are  bdng  gradually  introduced  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other.  The  building  of  greenhouses  for 
commerdal  purposes  is  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  different  scale 
from  that  in  EngUnd,  but  there  are  probably  no  extensive 
areas  of  glass  such  as  are  to  be  seen  north  of  London  from 
Enfidd  ^ghway  to  Broxbume.  Hot  water  apparatus  differs 
merdy  in  detail,  although  most  of  the  boilers  used  resemble 
those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  rather  than  inEngland.  Great 
business  is  done  in  bulbs — mo^ly  imported  from  Holland— stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  luurdy  pttennials,  orchids,  fierns  of  the 
''  fancy  "  and  '*  dagger ''  types  of  Nephrolepis,  and  incarnations 
and  rosea.  Amongst  the  latter  thousands  of  such  varieties  as 
Beauty,  Liberty,  KiUamey,  Richmond  and  Bride  are  grown, 
and  realize  good  prices  as  a  rule  in  the  markets.  Carnations 
of  the  winter-flowering  or  "  perpetual  "  type  have  long  been 
grown  in  America,  and  enormous  prices  have  been  given  for 
individual  plants  on  certahl  occasions,  rivalling  the  fancy  prices 
paid  in  England  for  certain  orchids.  The  American  system  0^ 
camation*^rowing  has  quite  captivated  English  cultivators, 
and  new  varieties  are  bdng  consUntly  raised  in  both  countries. 
Chrysanthemums  are  another  great  feature  pf  American  florists, 
and  sometimes  during  the  winter  season  a  speculative  grower 
will  send  a  living  specimen  to  one  of  the  London  exhibitions  in 
the  hope  of  booUng  large  orders  for  cuttings  of  i{  later  on.    Sweet 
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pcu,  dihUu,  lilitt  ol  the  valley,  arum  lilJa  Md 
Bowa  that  b  popular  in  Englaod  ii  equally  popul 
■Dd  coDicqueiitly  i>  Uigely  grown. 

fnlsUe].— So  far  u  tiar  are  eancemed.  pc 
caulinovcrat  beam  of  «U  kinds,  <:u<fumbcrt.  t 
lefwTRl  to  under  fniiu).  mtuk-mdofla.  Tellucee, 
cuTaca,&e.;  are BatimDy mwn tagieal quaoliti 
open  ur.  bii[  alta  under  cLua.  The  Frcncb  «y 
cultivation  ai  pnctiaed  on  hot  bedi  of  manure  roii 


FIDHEHTIUa  (c,  joo-e.  ]6o),  the  founder  of  the  AbyMioiin 
church,  tndiliotully  identihtd  in  Abyaainian  literature  with 
Abba  Salanui  or  Father  of  Peace  (but  >«  Ethioti*),  waa  a 
native  ol  Phoenicia.  According  to  the  4Hi-«nlu[y  hialorian 
Rufiuui  (i.  9),  wbo  givea  Aedteius  hinuell  as  hb  luthorily,  a 
eenain  Tyriaa,  Meropiua,  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen  Fru- 
menlius  and  Aedeaiua,  let  out  on  an  expedition  to  "  India," 
but  lelt  into  the  hinda  ol  Ethiopians  OD  tbe  ahore  of  the  Red  Sea 
and,  with  hb  ship's  crew,  was  put  (0  death.  The  two  young  men 
were  Uheo  to  the  ting  at  Aiuni,  where  they  nere  wdl  treated 
■ndin  thneobiBiDedgTcatitiauence.  Wilbtfaehdpof  ChriatiaB 
BKtihants  who  visited  the  country  Fnimeotliugave  Chiiuiaolty 
a  firm  looting,  irtiich  was  stiengihened  when  In  Jt6  he  wu 
coDseciated  Uahop  by  Athanaahis  ol  Aleumdria,  who  in  bts 
BpiiUjla  ad  ComlaiUiiHim  mentlona  the  coaiecratioB.  and  glvn 
wne  detills  of  the  hbtoiy  of  Fnineatltu's  mlidoii.  Uter 
witMSMS  speak  of  his  fiddily  to  the  boououalan  durim  the 
Atlin  contnveniei.  Aedcilui  letunwd  W  Tyn,  wben  be  wu 
mdilDed  presbyter. 

FRVMimraa,  emu  nm  {un-u**).  onnu  s<ridier, 

wu  born  at  Uindelbeln  on  tb*  t4tt  ol  Septsabei  1473.  He 
fougbt  for  the  GctD*D  king  Uulmnao  I.  acalnit  tbe  Swiaa 
In  I4«g,  and  In  the  nma  yeu  wu  uoimt  the  imperial  Iniopa 
■eDtloa)siatLadovkaSIan>,dakeolUlt>>.B(>iuttbemMh. 
Still  serving  htuIinilUn,  be  took  ptR  In  1504  In  tbe  war  over 
the  succe^OD  to  the  dntliy  <l  Bavuto-landWnt,  and  aflcr- 
wards  lought  in  tbe  Ketheriinds.  Conviued  of  tbe  nscesstty 
of  a  native  body  of  trained  Infantry  Fnindibeig  aalstad  Mnxi- 
mllian  to  oisaniie  tbe  Lamdikntckla  (?.*.),  and  anbaequenlly  at 
tbe  head  of  bands  of  these  tormldabk  troopa  be  waa  of  great 
service  to  tlie  Empire  and  tbe  Uababw^  In  i  ja«  be  ahaml  In 
Ibe  war  against  Venice,  srinalig  Ubc  for  Umself  and  his  men ; 
and  allei  a  abort  vi*  to  Gccmuty  retmned  to  Italy,  whet* 
in  ISI3  and  1114  be  g^Md  fresh  lanrda  by  Us  eoierpilses 
against  tbe  VeneclaDs  and  Ibe  French.  Ptuct  betag  made,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  at  tbe  bend  of  the  infantry  of  -*^- 
Swablan  league  aaslsltd  to  drive  Ulildi  of  WOrttembcrg  ft 
huducbyinisig.  AI  thedlet  of  Warmaini5ai  bespoke  wo 
of  encouragement  to  Lutber,  and  when  tbe  struggle  ba« 
Fiance  and  the  Empire  was  lenewed  he  took  part  In  the invaafon 
of  Plordy,  and  then  proceeding  to  Italy  bcon^  the  gnaier 
part  of  Lombardy  under  tbe  taSnencc  ol  Chalks  V.  Ihnugh  bb 
victory  at  Bkocca  in  April  is"-  Ha  was  paitjy  itaponalWe  for 
thegieatvleloryoverlhe  French  atPavialnftbiwy  151 5:  and, 
returning  10  Gtrmi  -..-.. 


FRDntni  (Latin  lor  a  "  piece  broken  oil  "),  a  term  in  gao- 

metty  for  the  pan  of  a  solid  figure,  luch  as  a  cone  or  pyiamid, 

off  by  a  plane  patallel  10  the  bs«,  ot  lying  between  two 

pitallel  i^cs;  and  hence  In  architecture  a  name  given  to  tbe 

drum  of  a  column. 

FBUYTIEBS,  PHILIP   (i63;-i66«),   Flemish   painter  and 
engraver,  waaa  pupil  of  the  Jeiuiia' college  at  Antwerp  in  1617, 
■    ilered  tbe  Antwerp  gild  of  painters  without  a  fee  in  i6jl. 
described inthe legisLer  ■'  ' ■■■■■—•—— 


y ,  he  BiablMl  to  siVPKSl  tbe  P( 


Joined  the  contaUe  de  Bonition  attt  Placaua  and  naidied 
towards  Rome.  Before  he  leached  tbe  dty.bowevtc.  Us  unpaid 
troops  showed  sipu  of  mutiny,  and  tbclt  leader,  stricken  with 
fflness  and  unable  to  padfy  them,  gme 


August  i5)B. 

and  his  grandson  Georg  (d.  i^)  war*  both  soldloa  of 
dutinction.     With  the  latter'a  death  tbe  family  becam  «i 
See  Adam  Reiiuer,  HiHnria  ffam  Onff  ■■'  Am  Kaiftn 

mm  Frmniiieri  (FnaUort.  I)6t).    A  Gsnoar  — ' -' "- 

worknajnUl^alFruUaniii  ma-    P- .  r, -,  • 

= SiSl-af.afii'Ssa.'jas'-"" 
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larkable 
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of  colour,  u 
Kubcns,  whom  he  portrayed  with  all  his  Ii 
i>  that  be  was  an  aniit  of  the  most  versatile  talents,  as  may  b« 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  164^  be  esecuied  an  Assumpiion 
with  Ggurci  of  Ule  size,  and  four  smaller  pictures  in  oil,  lor  the 
church  ol  St  Jacques  al  Antwerp,  lor  which  he  received  Ibe 
considerable  sun  of  iijo  fknina.  Unhappily  no  undouhlcd 
production  ol  his  hand  has  been  preserved.  All  that  we  can 
point  10  with  certainty  ia  a  series  of  etched  plates,  chiefly  por- 
traits, which  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  powerfully  and 
BkaiuUy  handled.    II.  however,  we  aearch  the  portfolioa  ol  ail 

colouied  with  eitraoidinaiy  brilliancy.  In  foio)  they  quite 
recall  tbe  works  of  Rubens,  and  these,  it  may  be,  are  the  work 
of  Philip  Fruyti 


.riginally  Ii 


soap-boiling  ai 
chemical  worki 
profitable. 


of  a  weU-known  English  Quaker  faioily, 
g  in  Wiltsbin.  About  tbe  middle  of  tbe  iSib 
1  Fav  {i]!»~ija}),  a  doctor,  settled  in  Bristol, 
ired  a  Urge  practice,  but  eventually  abandoned 
mmcice.  He  became  interested  in  china-making, 
id  lype-fouading  busineasea  in  Bristol,  and  in  a 
1  al  Baltersea,  all  of  which  ventures  proved  very 
^ .je  type-founding  huiinesa  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London  and  conducted  by  bis  son  Edmund.  JoKpb 
Fry,  however,  is  best  lemembered  as  the  foundei  of  tbe  great 
Biist<d  firm  of  J.  S.  Fry  b  Sons,  chocolate  manufacturera. 
He  purchased  the  chocolate-making  patent  of  William  Church- 
man and  on  ii  laid  tbe  foundations  ol  the  present  laigt  bualneai. 
Aftei  his  death  the  Bristol  chott^te  factory  waa  carried  on  with 
iociessing  success  by  his  widow  and  by  his  son,  Joseph  Stoias 
Fry  (t  767-1835). 

In  ijgj  a  new  and  laiget  factory  wu  built  In  Union  Street, 
Bristol,  which  still  forma  tbe  centre  of  the  firm's  prembea,  and 
in  1798  a  Watt'a  steam-engine  was  purchased  and  the  cocoa- 
beaos  ground  by  steam.  Oa  the  death  of  Joseph  Sloiia  Fiy  bis 
th  ree  sons.  Joteph  (i;flS-i87fl),  Frauds,  andRichard(i&J7-i87B) 
became  partners  in  tbe  firm,  the  cootiol  being  mainly  In  the 
hands  of  Fiakos  F»y  (i3o3-i8S6).  Francis  Fry  was  in  every 
way  a  remarkable  character.  The  Jevdopment  ol  the  busintu 
to  iu  DKidem  enormous  proportion  wis  chicfiy  his  work,  but 
this' did  not  exhaust  his  activities.  He  look  a  principal  part  In 
the  introduction  of  railwaya  to  the  west  of  England,  and  In  185s 
drew  up  a  acheme  for  a  general  English  railway  parcel  service. 
He  was  an  ardent  InbliogiBpher,  taking  a  ^kcIbI  Interest  ia 
early  English  Bibles,  of  which  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  a  luge  and  striking  collection,  and  ol  the  moat  celebrated 
ol  which  be  published  lacaimilea  with  bibliographical  nolea. 
Fianda  Fry  died  in  1SS6,  and  bis  son  Ftands  J.  Fry  and  nephew 
Joseph  StoRs  Fry  carried  on  the  buslneas,  which  in  1896  wu 
for  family  itaaons  converted  Into  a  private  limited  company. 
Joaepfa  Stom  Fry  being  chairman  and  all  the  diieclors  members 
of  the  Fry  famllj. 

PET.  UR  BDWABD  (1817-  ).  Englbh  Judge,  second  son 
of  Joseph  Pry  (it»S-'^T>).  "as  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  4111  of 
November  1817.  and  educated  al  University  College,  London, 
and  London  University.  He  was  called  10  the  bar  In  1854  and 
was  madcaQ.C.in  1869, practWng  in  therolhcourt  and  becoming 
recogniied  as  a  leading  equity  latryer.  In  1S77  he  wu  railed 
to  the  bench  and  knighted.     Aa  chancery  judge  be  will  be 
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rmiembeKd  for  hit  cakIqI  interpieutioM  and  duddaUons  of 
the  Judicature  Acts,  then  first  coming  into  operation.  In  1883 
he  was  aiadt  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  but  iwigned  is  189a;  and 
subsequently  hk  knowledge  of  ecfuky  and  tatenls  for  arbitration 
were  utilbed  by  tbc  Britteh  govenuncBt  from  time  to  time  in 
▼arious  special  directions,  partkularly  as  chaiTman  of  many 
commissions.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  British  sepreMOtatives 
at  the  Paris  North  Sea  Inquiry  Commission  (i905)/'aBd  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Hague  Permanent  Arbitration  Court. 
He  wrote  it  Treaiis$wtM*SpecificP4ffmii9iKe0fPuU$e  Contracts 
(London,  1858,  and  many  subsequent  editions). 

PRY,  BUZABtTH  (i78»-i845),  English  philanthlopisti  and, 
after  Howard,  the  chief  promoter  of  prison  reform  in  Europe, 
was  bom  in  Norwich  on  the  aist  of  May  1780.  Her  father, 
John  Gumey,  afterwards  of  Kafftam  Hall,  a  weaMiy  merchant 
and  banker,  represented  an  old  family  which  for  some  generations 
had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  While  still  a  girl  she 
gave  many  indications  of  thebenevolenoeof  disp08ition,cleamess 
and  independenceof  judgment,  and  strength  of  purpose,  for  which 
she  was  afterwards  so  distinguished;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
she  bad  entered  her  eighteenth  year  that  her  reUgion  assumed 
a  decided  character,  and  that  she  was  induced,  unda  the  preach- 
ing of  the  American  Quaker,  William  Savery,  tobecomean  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  though  never  fanatical  '*  Friend."  In  August 
1800  she  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  merchant. 

Amid  increasing  family  cares  she  was  unwearied  in  her  attention 
to  the  poor  and  the  neglected  of  her  neighbourhood;  and  hi 
x8i  I  she  was  acknowledged  by  her  co-religionists  as  a  "  minister," 
an  honour  and  responsibility  for  which  she  was  undoubtedly 
qualified,  not  only  by  vigour  of  intdligence  and  irarmth  of  heart, 
but  also  by  an  altogether  unusual  faculty  of  dear,,  fluent  and 
persuasive  q>eech.  Although  she  had  made  several  visits  to 
Newgate  prison  as  early  as  February  18x3,  it  was  not  until 
neariy  four  years  afterwards  that  the  great  public  work  of  her 
life  oMiy  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  assodation  for  the  Improve- 
naent  of  the  Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate  was  formed  in  AprH 
181 7.  Its  aim  was  the  much-needed  establishment  of  some  of 
what  are  now  regarded  as  the  first  prindpies  of  prison  disdpKne, 
such  as  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  das^fication  of  criminals, 
female  supervision  for  the  women,  and  adequate  provision  for 
thdr  religious  and  secular  instructioi^  as  also  for  thdr  useful 
employment.  The  ameliorations  effected  by  this  association, 
and  largely  l^  the  personal  exertions  of  Mrs  Fry,  soon  became 
obvious,  and  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  similar  methods  to  other 
places.  In  x8i8  she,  along  with  her  brodier,  visited  the  prisons 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng^nd;  and  the  pubHcation 
(xSig)  of  the  notes  of  this  tour,  as  also  the  cordial  recognition 
of  the  value  of  her  work  by  the  House  of  Commons  committee 
on  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  her 
correspondence,  which  now  extended  to  Italy,  Denmark  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Through 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  which  she  made  in  1837,  she  was  led  to  direct 
her  attention  to  other  houses  of  detention  besides  prisons;  and 
her  observations  resulted  in  many  important  improvements 
in  the  British  hospital  system,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
In  1838  she  visited  France,  and  besides  conferring  with  many 
of  the  leading  prison  offidals,  she  personally  visited  most  of  the 
houses  of  detention  in  Paris,  as  well  as  !n  Rouen,  Caen  and  some 
other  places.  In  the  following  year  she  obtained  an  offidal 
perroiuion  to  visit  all  the  prisons  in  that  country;  and  her  tour, 
which  extended  from  Boulogne  and  Abbeville  to  Toulouse  and 
Marseilles,  resulted  in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  the  prefect  of  police.  Before  returning 
to  England  she  had  induded  Geneva,  ZOrich,  Stuttgart  and 
Frankfort-on-Main  in  her  inspection.  The  summer  of  1840 
found  her  travelling  through  Belgium,  Holland  and  Prussia 
on  the  same  mission;  and  in  1841  she  also  visited  Copenhagen. 
In  1S47,  through  failing  health,  Mrs  Fry  was  compelled  to  forgo 
her  irians  for  a  stiU  more  widely  extended  activity,  but  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bearing  from  ^most  every  quarter  of  Europe 
that  the  authorities  were  giving  increased  practical  effect  to  her 
suggestions.    In  1844  sh^  *^u  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  I 


which  she  died  on  the  i  aCh  of  October  1845.    She  was  survived 
by  a  numerous  family,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  bom  in  1833. 

Two  interesting  votumes  of  Memoirs,  vUk  Bxinets  from  htr 
Journal*  amd  Lttters,  edited  by  two  of  her  daughters,  were  publi^ed 
in  X847.    See  also  BUtaMk  Fry,  by  G.  lOngXewis  (1910). 

FRTZBUf,  AHDBBS  (X795-X88X),  Swedish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Hessebkog,  Dalsland,  Sweden,  on  the  7th  of  February 
X795.  He  was  educated  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders  in  X820, 
was  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  x82x,  and  in  X823  began  to 
publish  (he  great  work  of  his  life,  the  Stories  from  Swedisk 
History.  He  did  not  bring  this  Ubonr-to  a  dose  until,  fifty-six 
years  later,  he  puMished  the  forty-sixth  and  crowning  volume 
of  his  vast  enterprise.  Fryxell,  as  a  historian,  appealed  to  every 
class  by  the  pfcturesqueness  of  his  style  and  the  breadth  of  bis 
researdi;  he  had  the  gift  of  aWakening  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  national  sense  in  hb  readers.  In  x8a4  he  published 
his  Sw^iRsh  Grammar,  which  was  long  without  a  rivaL  In  1833 
he  recdved  the  title  of  professor,  and  in  1835  he  ^as  appointed 
to  the  incumbency  of  Sunne,  in  the  diocese  of  KarisCad,  where 
he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
to  the  Swedish  Academy  in  succession  to  the  poet  Wallin  (i  779- 
1839).  In  1847  Fryxell  recdved  from  his  bi^op  permission  to 
withdraw  from  all  theservices  of  the  Church,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  without  interraption  to  historical  investigation.  Among 
hh  numerous  minor  writings  are  prominent  his  Characteristics 
of  Sweden  between  rs92  and  1600  (1830),  his  Origins  of  the  In- 
accuracy  with  which  the  History  of  Sweden  in  Catholic  Times  has 
been  Treated  (1847),  and  his  Contribntions  to  the  Literary  History 
of  Sw^ien.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  abundant 
labours  of  Fryxell  were  rather  of  a  popular  than  of  a  sdentific 
order,  and  althou^  their  Influence  during  bis  Bfetime  was 
unbounded,  it  is  only  fair  to  later  and  exacter  historians  to 
admit  that  they  threaten  to  become  obsolete  in  more  than  one 
direction.  On  the  3ist  of  March  x88x  Anders  Fryxell  died  at 
Stockholm,  and  in  1884  his  daughter  Eva  Fryxell  (bom  1829) 
published  from  his  MS.  an  interesting  Hiitory  of  My  History, 
which  was  really  a  literary  autobiography  and  diqdays  the 
persistency  and  tirdessness  of  lis  industry.  (E.  G.) 

FUAD  PASHA  (X8X5-1869),  Turkish  statesman,  was  the  son 
of  the  distinguished  poet  Kech6ji-zad6  Izaet  Molla.  He  was 
educated  at  the  medical  school  and  was  at  first  an  army  surgeon. 
About  1836  be  entered  the  dvil  service  as  an  offidal  of  the 
foreign  ministry.  He  became  secretary  of  the  emba&sy  in 
London;  was  employed  x>n  spedal  misuons  in  the  prindpalities 
and  at  St  Petersburg  (1848),  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  special 
commissioner  in  X85X.  In  that  3rear  he  became  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  also  on  four 
subsequent  occasions  and  which  he  hdd  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
Greek  frontier  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He 
was  Turkish  delegate  at  the  Paris  conference  of  1856;  was 
charged  with  a  mission  to  Syria  in  x86o;  grand  vizier  in  i860 
and  J 86 1,  and  also  minister  of  war.  He  accompanied  the 
sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz  on  his  journey  to  Egypt  and  Europe,  when 
the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  London  was  conferred  on  l^m.  He 
died  at  Nice  (whither  he  had  been  ordered  for  bis  health)  in 
1869.  Fuad  was  renowned  for  his  boldness  and  promptness 
of  dedsion,  as  wdl  as  for  his  ready  wit  and  his  many  bans  mots. 
Generally  regarded  as  the  partisan  of  a  pro-English  policy, 
he  rendered  most,  valuable  service  to  his  country  by  his 
able  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Turkey,  and  nqt 
least  by  hb  efiicadous  settlement  of  affairs  in  Syria  after  the 
massacres  of  i860. 

POCBOW,  FtT-CEAir,  FoocROW,  a  dty  of  China,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Fu-kien,  and  one  of  the  priodpal  ports  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  In  the  local  dialect  it  is  called  Hokchiu. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Mln,  about  35  m.  from  the  sea,  in 
36*  s'  N.  and  1x9  *  20'  E.,  140  m.  N.  of  Amoy  and  280  S.  of 
Hang-chow.  The  dty  proper,  lying  nearly  3  m.  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  30  ft.  high  and 
x2  ft.  thick,  which  makes  a  drcuftofupwards  of  5  in>  And  is  pierced 
by  seven  gateways  surrounded  by  tall  fantastic  watch-towers. 
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The  whole  district  between  tbe  dty  and  the  river,  the  island  of 
Nantai)  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Min  are  occupied  by 
extensive  suburbs;  and  the  river  itself  bears  a  large  floating 
population.  Communication  from  bank  to  bank  is  afforded 
by  a  long  stone  bridge  supported  by  forty  solid  stone  piers  in  its 
northern  section  and  by  nine  in  its  southern.  The  most  remark- 
able establishmrait  of  Fuchow  is  the  arsenal  situated  about 
3  m.  down  the  stream  at  Pagoda  Island,  where  the  sea-goisg 
vessels  usually  anchor.  It  was  founded  in  1867,  and  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  French  engineers  according  to  European 
methods.  In  1870  it  employed  about  1000  workmen  besides 
fifty  £ur<^>ean  superintendents,  and  between  that  date  and 
1880  it  t^med  out  about  ao  or  30  small  gunboats.  In  1884  it 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  French  fleet,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  workshops  uid  machinery  were  allowed  to  stand  idle 
and  go  to  decay.  On  the  xst  of  August  1895  an  attack  was 
made  01}  the  English  mission  near  the  city  of  Ku-chang,  x3o  m. 
west  of  Fuchow,  on  which  occasion  nine  missionaries,  of  whom 
eight  were  ladies,  were  massacred.  The  port  was  opened  to 
European  commerce  in  1842;  and  in  1853  the  firm  of  Russell 
and  Co.  shipped  the  first  cargoes  of  tea  from  Fuchow  to  Europe 
and  America.  The  total  tnule  in  foreign  vessels  in  1876  was 
imports  to  the  value  of  £ir53i»6i7,  and  exports  to  the  value 
of  ISrSSOfA^'  In  1904  the  imports  amounted  to  £i»44o,35x, 
and  the  exports  to  £x/>34y436.  The  number  of  vessels  tbat 
entered  in  X876  was  275,  and  of  these  an  were  British,  27 
German,  11  Danish  and  9  American.  While  in  1904  480 
vessels  entered  the  port,  2x6  of  which  were  British.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  00  by  the  native  merchants  in  timber,  paper, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  oranges  and  olives;  but  the  foreign 
houses  mainly  confine  themselves  to  <^um  and  tea.  Commerdal 
intercourse  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  on  the  increase. 
The  principal  imports,  besides  opium,  are  shirtings,  T-doths, 
lead  and  tin,  niedicines,  rice,  tobacco,  and  beans  and  peas. 
Two  steamboat  lines  afford  regular  communication  with  Hong- 
Kong  twice  a  month.  Tbe  town  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
missions,  of  which  the  first  was  founded  in  1846.  That  supported 
by  the  American  board  had  in  1876  issued  1,3000,000  copies  of 
Chinese  books  and  tracts. 

7UCHS,  JOHANN  NBPOMUK  VON  (1774-1856),  German 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Mattenzell,  near  Bcennberg 
in  the  Bavarian  Forest,  on  the  15th  of  Mly  1774.  In  X807  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  and  minerak^  at  the  university 
of  Landshut,  and  in  1823  conservator  of  the  mineralogical 
collections  at  Munich,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  three  years  later,  on  the  removal  thither  of  the 
university  of  Landshut  He  retired  in  1852,  was  ennobled  by 
the  king  of  Bavaria  in  X854,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  sth  ol 
March  1856.  His  name  is  chiefly  known  for  his  mineralogical 
observations  and  for  his  work  on  S(4uble  glass. 

His  collected  works.  includii«  Cbtr  den  Einfimss  i»r  ChmU  mud 
MiHeraloti*  (1824).  Die  Natwtesckkkle  des  MimenUreielu  (1842), 
Ober  die  Theorien  der  Erde  (1844),  were  published  at  Munich  in  1856. 

FUCHS,  LEOHHARD  (x  501-1 566),  German  physician  and 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Wembdingen  in  Bavaria  on  the  X7th 
of  January  X50X.  He  attended  school  at  Heilbronn  and  Erfurt, 
and  in  X52X  graduated  at  the  university  of  tngolstadt.  About 
the  same  time  he  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Having  in  X524  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
practised  for  two  years  in  Munich.  He  became  in  x 526  professor 
of  medicine  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  X528  physician  to  the  margrave 
of  Anspach.  In  Anspach  he  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  during  the  epidemic  locally  known  as  the  ''  English 
sweating-sickness."  By  the  duke  of  WOrttemberg  he  was,  in 
1 5  IS,  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  a  post  held  by  him  till  his  death  on  the  xoth  of  May 
I  $66.  Fuchs  was  an  advocate  of  the  Galenic  school  of  medidne, 
and  published  several  Latin  translations  of  treatises  by  its 
founder  and  by  Hippocrates.  But  his  most  important  publica- 
tion was  Dekistoria  stirpium  commentarii  insignes  (Basel,  1542), 
a  work  illustrated  with  more  than  five  hundred  excellent  outline 
illustrations,  induding  figures  of  the  common  foxglove  axid  of 


another  spedes  of  tbe  genus  Diptclis,  which  was  so  named  by 
him. 

FUCHSIA,  so  xuimed  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  the  botanist 
Leonhard  Fuchs,agenusof  plantsof  the  natural  order  Onagraceae, 
characterized  by  entire,  usually  opposite  leaves,  pendent  flowers, 
a  funnd-shaped,  brightly  coloured,  quadripartite,  dedduous 
calyx,  4  petals,  alternating  with  the  calydne  segments,  8,  rarely 
xo,  exserted  stamens,  a  long  filiform  style,  an  inferior  ovary, 
and  fruit,  a  fleshy  ovoid  many<eeeded  berry.    All  the  members 
of  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Zealand  spedes, 
F.  excorticata,  P.  CoUtuoi  and  F.  procitmbenSt  are  natives  ol 
Central  and  South  America— occurring  in  the  interior  of  forests 
or  in  damp  and  shady  mountainous  situations.    The  various 
species  differ  not  a  little  in  size  as  well  as  in  other  characters; 
some,  as  F.  verrucosa^  bdng  dwarf  shrubs;  others,  as  F.  arho' 
rescens  and  P.  apetalot  attaining  a  height  of  x  2  to  x6ft.,  and  having 
stems  seveml  inches  in  diameter.    Plumier,  in  his  Nova  plan- 
tarum  Americanarum  genera  (p.  X4,  tab.  X4,  Par^t  1703),  gave 
a  description  of  a  spedes  of  fuchsia,  tbe  first  known,  under  the 
name  of  Fuchsia  triphylia,  i»e  couineo,  and  a  somewhat  con- 
ventional outline  fignre 
of  the  same  plant  was 
published    at    Amster- 
dam in  1757  by  Bur- 
mann.    In  the  UisUrire 
des  planus  mldicinaUs 
of  the  South  American 
traveller  Feuillte  (p.  64, 
pL  xlvil),  written   in 
X  709-17  XX,    and    pub- 
lished by  him  with  his 
Journal f    Paris,    X72S, 
the    name     ThiUo    is 
applied  to  a  spedes  of 
fuchsia     from     Chile, 
which   is  described, 
though   not   evidently 
so   figured,  as  having 
a   pentamerous   calyx. 
The  F,  cocdnea  of  Alton 
(fig.)  (see  J.  D  Hooker, 
in  Journal  lAmnean  Soc, 
Botany,  voL  x.  p.  458, 
1867),  the  first  q>edes 
of  fuchsia,  cultivated  in 
England,  where  it  was 
long  confined    to    the 
greenhouse,  was  thought 
from  South  America  by 
pyptain  Firth  in  1788  and  placed  in  Kew  Gardens.    Of  this 
species  Mr  Lee,  a  nurseryman  at  Hammersmith,  soon  after- 
wards obtained  an  example,  and  procured  from  it  by  means 
of  fitting*  several  hundred  plants,  which  he  sold  at  a  guinea 
each.    In  1823  F.  macrosiemma  and  F.  gracilis,  and  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  several  other  ^>edcs,  were  intro- 
diiced  into  England;  but  it  was  not  untU  about   1837,  or 
soon  after  florists  had  acquired  F.  fulgfins,  that  varieties  of 
interest   began   to  make   their  appearance.    The   ntunerous 
hybrid   forms   now  existing  are   the   result   chiefly   qf   the 
intercrossing  of   that  or  other  long-flowered   with  globose- 
flowered   plants.    F,    Venus-victrix,   raised   by    Mr  GuUiver, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Marriott  of  Horsemonden,  Kent,  and  sold 
in  X822  to  Messrs  Cripps,  was  the  earliest  white-sepalled  fuchsia. 
The  first  fuchsia  with  a  white  corolla  wa»  produced  about  1853 
by  Mr  Storey.    In  some  varieties  the  blossoms  are  variegated, 
and  in  others  they  are  double.    There  appears  to  be  very  little 
limit  to  the  number  of  forms  to  be  obtained  by  careful  cultivation 
and  sdcction.    To  hybridise,  the  flower  as  soon  as  it  opens  is 
emasculated,  and  it  is  then  fertilized  with  pollen  from  some 
different  flower. 

Ripe  seed  is  sown  dther  in  autumn  or  iU)Out  Felmiary  or  March 
in  light,  rich,  weU-drained  mould,  and  is  thinly  covered  with 


Fuchsia  cocdnea. 
I,  Ftower  cut  open  after  removal  cf 
•epab;  2,  fruit;  3.  floral  diagram. 
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landy  toil  and  watered.  A  temperature  o£  70**  to  7  5**  Fahr.  has 
beeA  found  suitable  lor  raising.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
into  shallow  pots  or  pans,  and  when  3  in.  in  height  are  transferred 
to  3-in.  pots,  and  are  then  treated  the  same  as  plants  from 
Sittings.  Fuchsias  may  be  grafted  as  readily  as  camellias, 
prefenidy  by  the  sj^ce  or  whip  method,  the  apex  of  a  young 
shoot  being  employed  as  a  scion;  but  the  easiest  and  most  usual 
method  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings.  The  most  expeditious 
way  to  procure  tlMse  is  to  put  plants  in  heat  in  Januaiy,  and  to 
take  their  shoots  when- 3  in.  in  length.  For  summer  flowering 
in  England  they  are  best  made  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
should  be  selected  from  the  snortest- jointed  yoimg  wood.  They 
root  readily  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  silver-sand  if  kept  close 
and  spdnkled  for  a  short  time.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  they 
may  be  put  into  3-in.  pots  containing  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
rich  loam,  silver-sand  and  leaf-mould.  They  are  subsequently 
moved  from  the  frame  or  bed.  first  to  a  warm  and  shady,  and 
then  to  a  more  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  In  January  a  little 
artificial  heat  may  be  given,  to  be  gradually  increased  as  the 
days  lengthen.  The  side-shoots  are  generally  pruned  when  they 
have  made  three  or  four  joints,  and  for  bushy  plants  the  leader  is 
stoi^>ed  soon  after  the  first  potting.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  also  to  provide  them  plentifully  with  water,  except 
at  the  time  of  shifting,  when  the  roots  should  be  tolerably  dry. 
For  the  second  potting  a  suitable  soil  is  a  mixture  of  well-rotted 
cow-dung  or  old  hotbed  mould  with  leaf-mould  and  sandy  peat, 
and  to  promote  drainage  a  little  peat-moss  may  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  crocks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot.  Weak 
liquid  manure  greatly  promotes  the  advance  of  the  plants,  and 
should  be  legulorly  supplied  twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  the 
flowering  season.  After  this,  water  is  gradually  withheld  froip 
them,  and  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Among  the  more  hardy  or  half-hardy  plants  for  inside  borders 
are  varieties  of  the  Chilean  q>edes,  P.  tnaarosUmma  (or  P. 
mageUanua),.^.  shrub  6  to  13  ft.  high  with  a  scarlet  calyx,  such 
tt  F.  •».  ghbosa,  P.  jw.  gracilis^  ont  of  the  most  graceful  and 
hardy  of  these,  a  hybrid  P.  riccartoni,  was  raised  at  Riccarton, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1830.  For  inside  culture  may  be  mentioned 
P.  Miviana  (Bolivia),  2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  rich  crimson  flowers 
witii  a  trumpet-shaped  tube;  P,  corymbificra  (Peru),  4  to  6  f L 
liigh,  with  scarlet  flowers  nearly  3  in.  long  in  long  terminal 
ckuiteis;  P.  fulgens  (Mexico),  4  to  6  ft.,  with  drooping  apical 
clusters  of  scarlet  flowers;  P,  microphylla  {Central  America), 
with'  small  leaves  and  small  scarlet  f unnel-^aped  flowers,  the 
petals  deep  red ;  P.  procumbtns  (New  Zealand),  a  pretty  little 
creeper,  the  small  flowers  of  which  are  succeeded  by  oval  magenta- 
crimson  berries  which  remain  on  for  months;  and  P.  splendens 
(Mexico),  6  ft.  high,  with  very  showy  scarlet  and  green  flowers. 
But  these  cannot  compare  in  beauty  or  freedom  of  blossom  with 
the  numerous  varieties  raised  by  gardeners.  The  nectar. of 
fuchsia  flowers  has  been  shown  to  contain  nearly  78%  of  cane 
angar,  the  remainder  being  fruit  sugar.  The  berries  of  some 
fuchsias  are  subacid  or  sweet  and  edible.  From  certain  species 
a  dye  Is  obtainable.  The  so-called  "  native  fuchsias  "  of  southern 
and  eastern  Australia  are  plants  of  the  genus  Correal  natural 
.order  Rutaceae. 

FUCHSniB,  or  Magenta,  a  red  dyestuff  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  the  hydrochlorides  or  acetates  of  pararosaniline  and  xosaniline. 
It  was  obtained  in  1856  by  J.  Natanson  (Ann.,  1856, 98,  p.  397) 
by  the  action  of  ethylene  chloride  on  aniline,  and  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  in  1858  from  aniline  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  It 
k  prepared  by  oxidizing  "  aniline  for  red  "  (a  mixture  of  aniline 
a^  ortho-and  parartoluidine)  with  arsenic  add  (H.  Medlock, 
Dimgfer^s  Poiy^Jour.,  i860,  158,  p.  Z46);  by  heating  aniline 
for  rea  with  nitrobenzene,  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and 
iron  (Coupler,  Ber*,  1673, 6,  p.  423) ;  or  by  condensing  formalde- 
kjrde  with  anfline  and  ortho-toluidine  and  oxidizing  the  mixture. 
It  iorms  small  crystab,  showing  a  brilliant  green  reflex,  and  is 
t<4iibk  in  water  and  alcohol  with  formation  of  a  deep  red  solution. 
It  djres  silk«  wo<^  and  leather  direct,  and  cotton  after  mordanting 
with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic  (see  Dyeing).    An  aqueous  sdlu- 


tion  of  fuchsine  is  decolorized  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous 
aQd,  the  easily  soluble  fuchsine  sulphurous  acid  being  formed. 
This  solution  is  frequently  used  as  a  test  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  aldehydes,  giving,  in  most  cases,  a  red  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  aldehyde. 

The  constitution  of  the  fuchsine  bases  (pararosaniline  and  res- 
aniline)  was  determined  by  E.  and  O.  Fischer  in  1878  {Ann.^  1878, 
194^  p.  242);  A.  W.  Hofmann  having  previously  shown  that  oxi- 
dation of  pure  aniline  atone  or  of^ure  toluidine  yielded  no  fuchsine, 
whilst  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  para-tolui<ltnc  gave 
rise  to  the  fine  red  dyestuff  para-fuchsine  (pararosaniline  hydro- 
chloride) 

CH,CH«NH,-|-2C.H,NH,-|-30  -  H0.C(C,H«NH,),+2HA 
_  _  __  Colour  base  (pararosaniline). 

HOC(Cai4NHi)«'Ha-HiO-KH,NCH0iC  :  (SH4 :  NH,CI. 

Pararosaniline  hydrochloride. 
A.  Rosenstiehl  iJaMres.,  i860,  p.  693)  found  also  that  different  ros- 
anilines  were  obtained  accormng  to  whether  ortho-  or  para-toluldine 
was  oxidized  with  aniline,  and  he  gave  the  name  rosaniline  to  the 
one  obtained  from  aniline  and  ortho-toluidine,  reserving  the  term 
pararosaniline  for  the  other.  E.  and  O.  Fischer  showed  that  these 
compounds  were  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane  and  tolyldi- 
phenylmethane  respectively.  Pararosanihne  was  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  Icuco  compound  (paraleucaniline),  from  which  by 
diazotlzation  and  boiling  with  alcohol,  the  parent  hydrocarbon  was 
obtained 

(Hrfi.C,H4).C.<:jl4:NH.a->HC(Cm«NHrHa),->HC(CJl4N,aO 
Pararosaniline  hydrochloride^    Paraleucaniline.' 

^  ^  ->HC(CH,),. 

Triphenylmethane. 
The  reverse  series  of  operations  was  also  carried  out  by  the  Fischers, 
triphenylmethane  being  nitrated,  and  the  nitra  compound  then 
reduced  to  triaminotriphenylmetbane  or  paraleucaniline,  which  on 
careful  oxidation  is  converted  into  the  dyestuff.  A  similar  series  of 
reactions  was  carried  out  with  rosaniline,  which  was  shown  to  be 
the  corresponding  derivative  of  tolyldiphenylmethane. 

The  free  pararoeaniUne,  CmHmNA  and  roaaniline,  CMHnNiO, 
may  be  obtained  by  predpitating  solutions  of  their  salts'  with  a 
caustic  alkali,  colourless  predpitates  being  obtained,  which. crystal- 
lize from  hot  water  in  the  form  of  needles  or  plates.  The  position 
of  the  amino  nxnips  in  pararosaniline  was  determined  by  the  work 
of  H.  Caro  and  C.  Ckaebe  {Ber.,  1878, 11,  p.  i^)  and  ot  £.  and  O. 
Fischer  (B«r..  1880,  i^,  p.  2204)  as  fdk>ws:  Nitrous  add  converts 
pararosaniline  into  aunn,  which  when  superheated  with  water  yields 
para-d'ioxybenzophcnone.  As  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  aurin  corre- 
spond to  th?  amino  groups  in  pararosaniline,  two  of  thtte  in  the  latter 
compound  must  be  in  the  para  position.  The  third  is  also  in  the 
para  position;  for  if  benzaldehyde  be  condensed  with  aniline, 
condensation  occurs  in  the  para  position,  for  the  compound  form^ 
may  be  converted  into  para-dioxybenzophenone, 

Cai»CHO-»C.H,CH(C,H«NH0»->C,H,CH(C,H«OH), 

-»C0(C.H40H),: 
but  if  para-nitrobenzaildehyde  be  used  in  the  above  reaction  and  the 
resulting  nitro  compound  NOrC«H4.CH(C«H4NHi)i  be  reduced, 
then  pararosaniline  is  the  final  product,  and  consequently  the  third 
amino  group  occupies  the  para  position.  Many  derivatives  of  para- 
rosaniline and  rosaniline  arc  known,  in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  amino  groups  are  replaced  by  alkyl  croups;  this  lias  the  effect 
of  produdng  a  blue  or  violet  shade,  which  becomes  deeper  as  the 
number  of  groaps  increases  (see  Dyeing). 

FUCINO,  LA60  DI  [Lat.  Lacus  Pucinus],  a  lake  bed  of  the 
Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aquila,  2  m.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Avezzano.  The  lake  was  37  m.  in  circumference  and  65  ft.  deep. 
From  the  lack  of  an  outlet,  the  level  of  the  lake  was  subject  to 
great  variations,  often  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences. 
As  early  as  a.d.  52  the  emperor  Claudius,  realizing  a  project  of 
Julius  Caesar,  constructed  a  tunnd  3I  m.  long,  with  40  shafts  at 
intervals,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  found  an  outlet  to  the 
Liris  (or  GarigUano).  No  less  than  30,000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed for  eleven  years  in  driving  this  tuimel.  In  the  following 
reign  the  tunnd  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  but  was 
repaired  by  Trajan.  When,  however,  it  finally  went  out  of  use  is 
uncertain.  The  various  attempts  made  to  reopen  it  from  1 240 
onwards  were  unsuccessfuL  By  1852  the  lake  had  gradually 
risen  until  it  was  30  ft.  above  its  original  level,  and  had  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  surrounding  countryside.  A  company 
undertook  to  drain  it  on  condition  of  becoming  proprietors  of  th^ 
site  when  dry;  in  1854,  however,  the  rights  and  privileges  were 
purchased  by  Prince  Giulio  Torlonia  (d.  1886),  the  great  Roman 
banker,  who  carried  on  the  work  at  his  own  expense  untO,  in  1876, 
the  Uke  was  finally  drained  at  tht  cost  of  some  £1 ,700,000.    lli  a 
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reclaimed  area  is  12}  m.  long,  7  m.  broftd,  and  is  cultivated  by 

families  from  the  Torlonla  estates.    The  outlet  by  which  it  was 

drained  is  4  m.  long  and  34  sq.  yds.  in  section. 

See  A.  Brissc  and  L.  de  Rotron,  Le  DessSchement  du  lac  Ftuin, 
exScuU  parS.KU  Prince  A .  Torhma  (Rome,  1876).         (T.  As.) 

FUEL  (0.  Ft.feuaiU,  popular  lAUfocalia,  inmfocuSf  hearth, 
fire),  a  term  applicable  to  all  substances  that  can  be  usefully 
employed  for  the  production  of  heat  by  combustion.  Any 
element  or  combinati<m  of  elements  susceptible  of  oxidation  may 
•under  appropriate  conditions  be  made  to  bum;  but  only  those 
that  ignite  at  a  moderate  initial  temperature  and  bum  with  com- 
parative  rapidity,  and,  what  is  practically  oi  more  importance, 
are  obtainable  in  quantity  at  nooderate  prices,  can  fairly  be 
regarded  as  fuels.  The  elementary  substances  that  can  be  so 
classed  are  primarily  hydrogen,  carbon  and  sulphur,  while  others 
finding  more  special  applications  are  silicon,  phosphMorus,  and  the 
more  readily  oxidizable  metals,  such  as  iron,  manga nfw,  alu- 
minium and  magnesium.  More  important,  however,  than  the 
elements  are  the  carbohydrates  or  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  form  the  bulk  of  t^e  natural  fuels,  wood, 
peat  and  coal,  as  well  as  of  their  liquid  and  gaseous  derivatives — 
coal-gas,  coal-tar,  pitch,  oil,  &c.,  which  have  high  values  as  fueL 
Carbon  in  the  elementary  form  has  its  nearest  representative  In 
the  carbonized  fuels,  charcoal  from  wood  and  coke  from  €oaL 

Solid  Fuels, 

Wood  may  be  considered  as  having  the  following  average 
composition  when  in  the  air-dried  state:  Carbon,  39*6;  hydio- 
^1  gen,  4-8;  oxygen,  34-8;  ash,  r«o;  water,  20%. 
When  it  is  freshly  felled,  the  water  may  be  from  x8  to 
50  % .  Air-dried  or  even  green  wood  ignites  readily  when  a  con- 
siderable surface  is  exposed  to  the  kindUng  flame,  but  in  large 
masses  with  regular  or  smooth  surfaces  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
it  to  bum.  When  previously  torrefied  or  scorched  by  heating  to 
a  temperature  of  alMut  aoo%  at  which  incipient  charring  is  set  up, 
it  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ends  of  imperfectly  charred 
boughs  from  the  charcoal  heaps  in  this  condition  are  used  in  Paris 
and  other  large  towns  in  France  for  kindling  purposes,  under  the 
name  of  fumerons.  The  inflammabih'ty,  however,  varies  with 
the  density, — the  so-called  hard  woods,  oak,  beech  and  maple, 
taking  fire  less  readily  than  the  softer,  and,  more  especially, 
the  coniferous  varieties  rich  in  resin.  The  calorific  power  of 
absolutely  dry  woods  may  as  an  average  be  taken  at  about  4000 
units,  and  when  air-dried,  i.e,  containing  15%  of  water,  at  2800 
to  3000  units.  Their  evaporative  values,  ue,  the  quantities  of 
water  evaporated  by  unit  weight,  are  3*68  and  4*44. 

Wood  being  essentially  a  flaming  fuel  is  admirably  adapted  for 
use  with  heat-receiving  surfaces  of  large  extent,*  such  as  loco* 
motive  and  marine  boilers,  and  is  also  very  clean  in  use.  The 
absence  of  all  cohesion  in  the  cinders  or  unbumt  carbonized 
residue  causes  a  large  amount  of  ignited  particles  to  be  projeaed 
from  the  chimney,  when  a  rapid  draught  is  used,  unl^  special 
spark-catchers  of  wire  gauze  or  some  analogous  contrivance  are 
used.  When  burnt  in  open  fireplaces  the  volatile  products  given 
off  in  the  apartment  on  the  first  heating  have  an  acrid  penetrat- 
ing odour,  which  is,  however,  very  generally  considered  to  be 
agreeable.  Owing  to  the  large  amoimt  of  water  present,  no  very 
high  temperatures  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combustion  of 
wood,  and  to  produce  these  for  metaUnrgical  purposes  it  Is 
necessary  to  convert  it  previously  either  into  duircoal  or  into 
inflammable  gas. 

Peat  includes  a  great  number  of  substances  of  very  unequal 
fuel  value,  the  most  recently  formed  spongy  light  brown  kind 
^_^  approximating  in  a>mpo^tion  to  wood,  while  the 

dense  pitchy  brown  compact  substance,  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  bogs  of  andent  formation,  may  be  compared  with 
lignite  or  even  in  some  instances  with  coaL  Unlike  wood,  how- 
ever, it  contains  incombustible  matter  In  variable  but  large 
quantity,  from  $  to  13%  or  even  more.  Much  of  this,  when  the 
amount  is  large,  is  often  due  to  sand  mechanically  Intermixed; 
when  air-dried  the  proportion  of  water  is  from  8  to  20%.  When 
these  constituents  are  deducted  the  average  composition  may 


be  stated  to  be — carbon,  53  to  66;  hydrogen,  4*7  to  7*4;  oxygen, 
28  to  39;  and  nitrogen,  1*5  to  3%.  Average  air-dried  peat  may 
be  taken  as  having  a  calorific  value  of  3000  to  3500  units,  and  when 
dried  at  xoo**  C,  and  with  a  minimum  of  ash  (4  to  $%)>  at  about 
5200  units,  or  from  a  quarter  to  oneHhird  mon  than  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  wood.  The  lighter  and  more  spongy  varieties  of 
peat  when  air<tried  are  excwdin^y  inflammable,  firing  at  a 
temperature  of  200*  C;  the  denser  pulpy  kiadt  ignite  less  readily 
when  in  the  natural  state,  and  often  require  a  stiQ  higher  tempera* 
ture  when  prepared  by  pulping  and  oompresilon  or  partial 
carbonization.  Most  klndi  bum  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  devekH>- 
ing  a  very  strong  odour,  which,  however,  has  its  admirers  in  the 
same  way  that  wood  smoke  has.  This  ar^  from  the  destnktive 
.distillation  of  imperfectly  carbonized  organic  matter.  The  ash, 
like  that  of  wood.  Is  light  and  powdery,  except  when  much  sand 
is  present,  when  it  is  of  a  denser  character. 

Peat  is  principally  found  in  high  latitudes,  on  exposed  high 
tablelands  and  treeless  areas  in  more  temperate  climates,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  slow-ilowing  rivers^ — as  in  Ireland,  the  west  of 
Scotland,  the  tablehuid  of  Bavaria,  the  North  German  plain, 
and  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Somme,  Oise  and  n  few  other 
rivers  in  northem  France.  A  princ^>al  objection  to  its  use  Is  its 
extreme  bulk,  which  for  equal  evaporative  effect  k  from  8  to  xS 
times  that  of  coaL  Various  methods  have  been  proposed,  and 
adopted  more  or  less  successfully,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  density  of  raw  peat  by  compression,  either  with  or  without 
pulping;  the  latter  process  gives  the  heaviest  products,  but  the 
improvement  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost. 

Lignite  or  brown  cial  is  of  intermediate  character  between 
peat  and  coal  proper.  The  best  kinds  are  nndistinguishable  im 
quality  from  fiee-buming  coals,  and  the  lowest  earthy  gi„^^ 
kinds  are  not  equal  to  average  peat.  When  freshly  **"*^ 
raised,  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  from  45  to  50%  and 
even  more,  which  is  reduced  from  28  to  30%  by  exposure  to 
dry  air.  Most  varieties,  however,  when  fully  dried,  break  up 
into  powder,  which  consMerably  diminishes  their  utility  as  fuel, 
as  they  cannot  be  consolidated  by  coking.  Lignite  dust  may» 
however,  be  compacted  into  serviceable  blocks  for  burning,  by 
pressure  in  machines  similar  to  those  used  for  brick-maUng, 
either  In  the  wet  state  as  raised  from  the  mines  or  whoi  kiln* 
dried  at  200*  C.  This  method  was  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  calorific  value  varies  between  3500 
and  5000  units,  and  the  evaporative  factor  from  2*  16  when  frrahly 
raised  to  5^84  for  the  best  kinds  of  lignite  when  perfectly  dried. 

Of  the  other  nxUural  fuels,  apart  from  coal  (7.*.),  the  most 
important  is  so-called  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  cotton  stalks, 
brushwood,  straw,  and  the  woody  residue  of  sugar-cane 
after  the  extraction  of  the  saccharine  juice  known  as 
megasse  or  cane  trash.  These  are  extensively  used  in 
countries  where  wood  and  coal  are  scarce,  usually  for 
providing  steam  in  the  manufactures  where  they  arise,  e.g. 
straw  for  thrashing,  cotton  stalks  for  ploughing,  irrigating,  or 
working  presses,  and  cane  trash  for  boiling  down  sugar  or  driving 
the  cane  milL  According  to  J.  Head  (Proc,  Insi.  of  Chil  Bn* 
ginecrs,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  75),  the  evaporative  values  of  i  lb  of  these 
different  articles  when  burnt  in  a  tubular  boiler  are — coal,  8  lb ; 
dry  peat,  4  lb;  dry  wood,  3*58-  3*52  lb;  cotton  stalks,  or 
megasse,  3*  2-2*7  tt>;  straw,  2*46-2*30  lb.  Owing  to  the 
siliceous  nature  of  the  ash  of  sraw,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
means  of  clearing  the  grate  bars  from  skgi  and  clinkers  at  short 
intervals,  and  to  use  a  steam  jet  to  dear  the  tubes  from  sinular 
deposits. 

The  common  fuel  of  India  and  Egypt  is  derived  from  th« 
dung  of  camels  and  oxen,  moulded  into  thin  Cakes,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  has  a  very  low  heating  power,  and  in  bwniBg 
gives  off  acrid  ammoniacal  smoke  and  vapour. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  tan  cakes  made  from  spent  tannen* 
bark,  which  are  used  to  some  extent  in  eastern  France  and  in 
Germany.  They  are  made  by  moulding  the  spent  bark  into  cakes, 
which  are  then  dowty  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  effect 
is  about  equivalent  to  80  and  30%  of  equal  weights  of  wood  and 
coal  respectivdy. 


A«/«. 


SutphuTi  phosphonu 
biutible  dementi,  ore  t 
fint  is  used  in  the  liquid 


1        Dd.  bitumir 


islueU.  The 
f  iiUphui-bearmg  iocLl  Tlie  ore  ^ 
B  puea  icLo  urge  neaps,  va^ch  oie  ignited  at  the  bottom,  a 
cert^  proportion,  (roia  one-lourth  to  one-tliicd,  of  tbi  sulphur 
content  being  sacii&ced,  in  order  to  raise  the  mass  to  ■  suScienc  , 

[UQ  dowd  (a  the  coUecticg  biuin^    Another  appiict 
tion  it  in  the  so-called  ■'  pyritic  unelting."  where 

ore*  of  copper  (qj.)  containing  iron  pjtilej,  FeSt    

ire  smelted  with  ippropriatc  Suxei  in  t  hot  t 
without  preiiminaty "roasting,  the  sulphur  and 
of  the  pyrites  giving  sufficient  heat  by  oiidatit 
liquefy  both  stag  and  metal.  Phosphorus,  which  ii  KrlrtAMiian 
of  value  from  its  low  igniting  point,  receives  its  only  Newcutk  c 
application  in  the  manufacture  o£  ludfcr  matches-  — ' — " — 
The  high  temperature  produced  by  burning  phosphorus  is  tn 
part  due  lo  the  product  of  combustion  (phosphoric  tad)  being 
■olid,  and  therelocc  there  is  less  heat  absorbed  tkm  would  be  the 
cue  Hith  ■  gaseous  pnxiuct.  The  same  eflect  is  observLd 
Hill  more  stiiking  ounner  with  silicon,  nhich  in  the  only  special 
cue  of  its  applicalion  1o  the  production  of  heat,  oomely,  in  the 
Be^cmer  process  of  stccl-malcing,  gives  rise  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  melal,  sufficient  indeed  to  keep 
the  iron  melted.  The  absolute  calorific  value  of  Hiljcoq  is  lower 
than  that  of  carbon,  but  the  product  of  combufltioQ  (silica) 
being  Don-volaLile  at  all  furnace  temperatures,  the  whole  of 
"'     '     t  developed  Is  avaHabte  ibr  heating  '*         '' 

ntd^  which  ^bnrns 

Aiuy  and  VsliuUita  af  Carianactm  fufi.— The  ucQity  or 
td  a  fuel  depend*  upon  tbo  pruicyial  factort.  namely,  its  ca 
power  and  iti  caloctfic  Inenrity  or  pynimerric  effect 
*~™'*  ttitheKosiUetenpcntureef  tbepcoducUDTcomtHj 
'■■"''  Tint  first  of  dicae  is  ccaiitani  ia  any  particular  prod 
combsstlon  independently  of  the  nethod  by  which  the  burn 
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tor  navml  u«.  earned  out  by  the  Genmn  admii 
ubulaied  bdow  wen  obuined  with  e»Li  form  dii: 

found  in  meet  of  the  Ifir)^  works  on  fjiyiicalaod  cb 


o-^-g-lo 


fiPS 


in  the  latointoi 
e«t  vmlved  ddriOEtbeeDmbiBtioD  of  ogiveo  * 
method  of  Lewis  Theqipsoa  is  one  oTVie'  iw 
iiwetereeMistaof  aeoppereypnderin  whichni 
al  iotimatdy  mind  with  10-12  p«rti  of  a  mi 
'  'Hum  cbHnt«  and  I  of  DpCBseium  aim) 

>ell,pbcedat(he 

ht  of  water.     Thl 


es  the  heat  evolved.     .... 

•avediiie  of  temperature 

_. _.__  __^___ , ke  requited  evaporative  value 

n  pounds,  subject  only  to  >  tonection  for  the  amount  of  hrat 
absorbed  by  the  mastol  thelnsmiment.forwhidiaqwcial  ooeJfideni 
■  nquiied  and  must  be  cxperinKotally  deterained.  Ibe  ordinary 
bomb  calorimeter  ia  also  used.  .An  approiiiHitB  method  is  based 
upon  the  rKlu::tion  of  lead  oxide  by  the  caclnp  and  hydrogen  of  the 


Me  earbon  being  csnble  of  pitiducir 
TTk  o^'Cfatioib  is  perionned  by  mixin 

rafheat  for  a  jhort  tmie.     After  cooli 


, 'e  power  of  a  eoal  found  b] 

and  mho  by  calculatlpg  the  separate  catorifi 
pennt*  as  detemincd  By  Ibi  clwrakal  analyi 
nWy  above  Ibal  obtainedby  acloll  eoi-' — ' — 


7-o3-«Sl 
6-73-7- 10 


'a  Lcntiliiitt, 
nhepiintipaj 


u-ing  in  alternate  yan.    The  lollowing  fiEures  for  the 

inunc  "<3kirie>"oi  heat  uniia,  aJgcUrymg  the  wa^oTwuci 
jnmei  that  can  be  raised  I'Clniempsatute  by  thceDmbuHion 


CrysuiUied  ., 

Sulpffur      '.      '. 


Product  of  CombustloiL 
Vater,  HiO.  coodenstd  to  liqui 

.    Carbon  dioiide,  C0>  .      .      , 


PIxsidKirie  pcntoiide.  PiOi 


»»*30 
J9" 


In  all  fuels  conlaiaii«  hydrona  the  calorific  value  a*  fOMOd  by 
the  calorlmetet  k  bigber  Ibu  (hat  obahiabk  under  worklag  gob- 
....._-  ... unl,eqnal  to  tlie  latest  heal  of  vobtiUiaSDa  of 


iioed  except  by  actual  ciperiment.  Tl 
us  to  multipljr  ibeweightof  tieniDducI 
y  their  ipccific  Beats,  but  this  gave 


ioss  of  use  the  vapour  passes  away  on- 
to the  distfaxlloa  of  higher  and  lower 

' the  taller  being  thmgenenUy 


ismpound  gaies 


rr  with  iolt  hinds  of  carbon, 


a 


jired,  asfor  ocaraple,  in  theDei.._ 

furnace,  to  which  air  li  lupplled  under  pressure.   Such  a  method  is, 
however,  only  of  very  qieiJal  application,  the  ordinary  method  being 
to  supply  air  to  the  fin  Ineicesaof  that  lequired  i~  '' —  '""  '' 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  earboa  dioaide- 
flame,  however,  is  increased  by  lncft|a&  and  there  is . 

diminution  of  the  heating  effect.    Under  the  most  I 

ditions,  vriieii  the  air  employed  has  been  previously  raised  to  a  high 
lonperaluic  and  pi  mum,  the  bigbsst  attainable  HiBe  tenpentuir 
fiom  carboaaceous  fuel  Krmi  to  be  about  attn'-aaDO*  C;  Ibix  h 
reallied  in  the  blight  spots  or  "  eyes  "  of  the  tuyere*  ol  blast  funacts. 

Very  much  higher  lemperstum  may  be  nacned  when  the  producm 

by'  Biing  the  tnci  and  oiidiiiwg  sgeat  In  llbt  proporttons  CKBOtly 
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HK    idRilific  pMdbiBty,  and  » 


G)  u  lh«  H^TJuitB  ol  laldun.  ■lumioium  ai 

dHemliinl. .  Till  li  cSmcd  by  hadoc  a 
with  lime  aod  loduin  cariwoate  u  a  r""™'"' 


1*  Ihc  niLpbur  aa  caktuD 


[Mlicr  mRalai  boc 
be  total  aulphor  it 
linun  of  tEe  fuel 

u  boa  bonit  ofi.    The 


added.    Hydrochloric  add  i>  o 
cd  and  the  rcndiM  nahed.    To  th 


m  ntlpbatc  ia  trar 

iidly  added,  the  liquid 
lliale  aononia  ia  added. 

■  . .  -— _  r- .a  tha  wlphitr  aa  barium 

•ulphate.  Salphur  aluiag  ia  thefom  of  autpbita  may  benauved 
byvaahingaBmplewilhb^EogmtcraaddeteraidingtlKHilpbitric 
acid  in  the  •olutiua.  Th«  waiEed  laaiple  li  then  (lued  in  the  uiual 
way  to  dctcnnine  the  propcetlon  of  aulphor  enialiai  aa  Iron  pyrilet. 
Tlu'  diiriiw-tian  hetweeo  aiilphur  pmeot  aa  iidputa  aad  aulpbide 
,n  tbe  examination  of  coola  iateiided  for  iron 
of  the  eaithy  nctab  an  ■--■■-. ..■_ 
phidca,  whldi  paia  into 
i  iron  produced,  while  ti 

._.,  asb  acta  preiiidicialty  l>-#"  "...  «..-*. 

Coal)  tor  w-makini  ihould  contain  lillle  lulpbur,  u  the  gis 
imducHl  u  the  mmbimion  are  iioiLiou>  and  hnve  very  comui' 
propaniCL     Chlorine  ii  rarely  dclermincd.  but  whciTpreient 

d"i™i^'in  i£J^'  by"iuil;ig  ,it  wUh  a  "'."t"™  o*  •odium  >! 
sod  twice  evjajnting  10  dry ■'••■  ••■- '^     '^-  ■—"■ 


Bocltiw.  aa  the  «il; 
iflecting  the  qualiti 


be  alai  without 
lau^urof  the 


3n  of  pbo^thatea. 


'[H.  B.)'^ 


a  fuel,  the  dried  sample  ia  treated  with  copper oidde  1 
eatimatioo  of  these  elcmenti  in  arganic  conpou  ndh 

liquid  Pad. 

Vegetable  oil  ts  not  nied  for  fuel  eicepl  for  laboratory  pu 
poica,  partly  because  in  nnililuent  parts  ate  less  adaptab 
for  combuatiaD  under  tlie  condiliont  ncceuary  lot  ileam-taiiin, 
but  cbieAy  because  of  the  Dommerdal  diffictJly  of  produdng 
■iIhguftdenIcc<rtiomy  to  compete  with  niineialtnctdtheT'ioli 
or  liquid. 

Tb*  use  of  petroleum  ai  tucl  haj  long  btcs  cccotiuiiid  as 


dical  ui 


Itempls  had  been  ma^le  la  adopt 
ial  scale,  but  tbe  ImuStcienc^ 
if  the  suppliea  prevented  it  flmn 


ipedally  adapted  by  chemical 
e]  purposes  changed  the  aspect  of  tbe  situation, 
of  Ipedal  oil  wete  made  £tst  in  Borneo  and 
id  eipetience  in  treating  the  oils  from  both 
locauiies  Jus  anown  that  wbile  not  less  adapted  to  produce 
keroaene  or  iltutnitiaUng  wl,  they  ir«  belter  adapted  to  ptodura 
fud  oil  than  either  the  Russian  or  the  Pemuylvjnian  producW, 
Texas  ^  did  not  hold  ita  place  in  the  market  for  long,  because 
the  inSui  of  water  into  the  wells  loweied  their  yield,  but  dit- 
coveries  of  fuel  <ul  in  Mexico  have  come  later  and  wDl  help  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  the  world^s  supply,  although  this  is  atiU 
a  QicEC  fraction  of  the  assured  supply  of  coaJ. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  properliea  of  petroleum,  it  fa  not 
Accessary  to  say  more  in  the  present  place  than  that  the  h^Iel 
and  more  volatile  constituents,  known  commerdally  as  naphtha 
and  benzene,  must  be  removed  by  distillation  in  order  to  leave 
a  residue  composed  prindpally  of  hydrocarbons 


enlly 


y  cnrbon  for  < 
rom  volatile  qunliiiej  to 
ot  danger  of  oplosion. 


premature  i_ 
pu  have  been  made 
He  have  had  Mine 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  oil  wells  and  under  boBef* 
lUally  good  ventilation  both  aa  regards  their  chimneys 
:  surroundings  of  thdr  stokeholds:  but  for  reasons  both 


:e  distillation  is  possible.    The  . 


c  the 


process  ol  distillation,  and  the  consequen 

removal  of  the  volatile 

and  the  more  turgid 

and  viscous  is  the  fud  resulting;  and  if 

an  eitrcme,  the  residue  ot  fuel  becomes 

iaicult  to  isnite  by  the 

ordinary  proceas  of  spraying  or  atomizing  mechanically  at  the 

monient  immediately  preceding  combu 

which  have  been  found  to  work  efficie 

Qtly  in  practice  arc  u 

ollowa:- 

ft^'        '        :        ■ 

■•rTd 

Total    .  .    100 

The  standards  of  uJety  for  liquid  fud  ai  detetmined  by 
flasb.point  are  not  yet  finally  settled,  and  axe  fh«njirig  from  tima 
to  time.  Tbe  British  admiralty  require  a  fla^-point  of  S7e^  F,, 
and  to  this  high  standard,  and  the  consequent  viscosity  of  the 
'    '        '  by  vetselsin  the  Biilish  dcet,maypartly be  attributed 


te  ol  combustion  that  w 


It  foui 


hem.  The  German  admiralty  have  died  a  Badi-poiM  ol  187°  F., 
Jid  have  used  oil  of  this  standard  wilb  pctfect  aatety,  and  at  the 
ame  time  with  mudi  higher  meaauie  of  evaporative  duty  than 
lat  been  attained  in  British  war>-vtMela.  In  the  Biilith  mer- 
antile  marine  Lloyd's  Register  has  permitted  fuel  with  a  flash- 


itandard 


ah  Board  of  Trade,  the  department  of  the  govemneikt 
atrols  tbe  safety  of  passenger  vessels,  haa  hxed  a  higha 
upon  tbe  basis  of  a  minimum  of  185°.  In  the  case  of 
la  the  Sash-ptHnl  at  a  itandard  of  safety  is  of  len 
ce  than  in  the  case  of  ttatkmaiy  or  marine  boDerv, 
rxcauH  the  storage  it  more  open,  and  the  ventilation,  both  of  tba 
storage  tanks  and  the  boilen  during. combustion,  much  more 
perfect  than  in  any  other  dast  of  sleam-boileis. 

Tbe  proceu  ol  refinlog  by  distilladoa  is  alao  neceiuty  to 
reduce  two  Impurities  whidi  greatly  retard  ttonge  and  com- 
bustion, i.e.  water  and  tulphut.  Water  is  (ound  In  all  cndD 
petroleum  at  it  Iseucs  from  the  welb,  and  tulpbnt  eiiats  in 
Important  quantities  in  oil  from  tbe  Texat  wdk.  Its  nmoval 
waa  at  fint  lOund  very  expensive,  but  there  an  leogcr  oriau 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  large  quantitiea  of  petrnkura  fod 
practically  free  from  aulphur  are  now  regularly  eiported  (rou 
Texaa  10  New  VaA  and  to  L'urope. 
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Water  mixed  with  fuel  is  in  inttinate  mecbanical  relation,  and 
frequently  so  remains  in  considerable  quantities  even  after  the 
process  of  distillation.  It  is  in  fact  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  to 
form  an  emulsion.  The  effect  of  feeding  such  a  mixture  into  a 
furnace  is  extremely  injurious,  because  the  water  must  be  decom- 
posed chemically  into  its  constituents,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
thus  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  heat  which  would  otherwise 
be  utilized  for  evaporation.  Water  also  directly  dclajrs  com- 
bustion by  producing  from  the  jet  a  long,  dull,  red  flame  instead 
of  a  short  bright,  white  flame,  and  the  process  of  combustion, 
which  should  take  place  by  vaporization  of  the  oil  near  the 
furnace  mouth,  is  postponed  and  transferred  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  combustion-box,  the  tubes,  and  even  the  base  of  the  chimney, 
producing  loss  of  heat  and  injury  to  the  boiler  structure.  The 
most  effective  means  of  ridding  the  fuel  of  this  dangerous 
impurity  is  by  heat  and  settlement.  The  coeffidentsof  expansion 
of  water  and  oil  by  heat  are  substantially  different,  and  a 
moderate  rise  of  temperature  therefore  separates  the  particles 
and  precipitates  the  water,  which  is  easily  drawn  off — leaving 
the  oil  available  for  use.  The  heating  and  precipitation  are 
tisually  performed  upon  a  patented  system  of  settling  tanks 
and  heating  apparatus  known  as  the  Flannery-Boyd  system, 
which  has  proved  itself  indispensable  for  the  succe^ul  use  at 
sea  of  petroleum  fuel  containing  any  large  proportion  of  water. 

The  laboratory  and  mechanical  use  of  petroleum  for  fud  has 
already  been  referred  to,  but  it  was  not  untH  the  year  1870  that 
petroleum  Tvas  applied  upon  a  wider  and  commercial 
scale.  In  the  course  of  distillation  of  Russian  crude 
petroleum  for  the  production  of  kerosene  or  lamp  oO, 
large  quantities  of  refuse  were  produced — known  by 
the  Russian  name  of  astatki — and  these  were  found  an  incum- 
brance and  useless  for  any  commercial  purpose.  To  a  Russian 
on-refiner  gifted  with  mechanical  instinct  and  the  genius  for 
invention  occurred  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  waste  product  as 
fuel  by  graying  or  atomizing  it  with  steam,  so  that,  the  thick 
and  ^uggish  fluid  being  broken  up  into  particles,  the  air 
necessary  for  combustion  could  have  free  access  to  it.  The 
earliest  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  was  a  simple  piece 
of  gas-tube,  into  whiclk  the 
thick  on  was  fed;  by 
another  connexion  steam 
at  high  pressure  was  ad- 
mitt^  to  an  inner  and 
smaller  tube,  and,  the  end 
of  the  tube  nearest  to  the 
furnace  being  open,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  blew 
the  oil  into  the  furnace, 
and  by  its  velocity  broke 
it  up  into  spray.  The  ap- 
paratus worked  with 
success  from  the  first.  Ex- 
perience pointed  out  the 
proper  proportionate  azes 
for  the  inlets  of  steam  and 
oQ,  the  proper  pressure  for 
the  steam,  and  the  propor* 
tlonate  sizes  for  the  orifices 
of  admission  to  the  fur- 
QBces,  as  well  as  the  sizes  of 

air-openings  and  best  arrangements  of  fire-bricks  in  the  furnaces 
themselves,  and  what  had  been  a  waste  product  now  became 
a  by-product  of  great  value  1'ractically  aO  the  steam  power 
in  South  Russia,  both  for  factories  and  navigation  of  the  inland 
seas  and  riven,  is  now  raised  from  astaiki  fuel 

In  the  Far  East,  including  Burma  and  parU  of  China  and 
Japan,  the  use  of  liquid  fud  spread  rapidly  during  the  years 
1899,  1900  and  iQox,  owing  entirely  to  the  development  of  the 
Borneo  oil-fields  by  the  enterprise  ol  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  and  the 
large  British  corporation  known  as  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Thtding  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  head.    This  corporation 


has  since  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleom  Com- 
pany controlling  the  extensive  welb  in  Dutch  Borneo,  and 
together  they  supply  laige  quantities  of  liquid  fuel  for  use  in  the 
Far  East.  In  the  United  States  of  America  Uquid  fuel  is  not 
only  used  for  practicaUy  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  and 
locomotive  purposes  of  the  state  of  Texas,  but  factories  in  New 
York,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  California,  are  now  discarding 
the  use  of  coal  and  adopting  petroletim,  because  it  is  more 
economical  in  its  consumption  and  also  more  easily  handled  in 
transit,  and  saves  nearly  all  the  labour  of  stoking.  So  far  the 
supplies  for  China  and  Japan  have  been  exported  from  Borneo, 
but  the  discoveries  of  new  oil-fields  in  California,  of  a  character 
specially  adapted  for  fuel,  have  encouraged  the  belief  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  supply  ChOe  and  Peru  and  other  South  American 
countries,  where  coal  is  extremely  expensive,  with  Califomian 
fuel;  and  it  has  also  found  its  way  across  the  Padfic  to  Japan. 
There  are  believed  to  be  large  deposits  in  West  Africa,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  only  sources  of  supply  to  those  parts  of  Afriqt 
where  manufacture  is  progressing,  i^.  South  Africa  and  Egypt, 
are  the  oil-fields  of  Borneo  and  Texas,  frmn  which  the  import 
has  well  b^(un,  from  Texas  to  Alexandria  via  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Borneo  to  Cape  Town  via  Singapore. 

In  England,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tluit  there  exist  the 
finest  coal-fields  in  the  world,  there  has  been  a  surprising  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  petroleum  as  fueL  The  Great  Eastern  railway 
adapted  xao  locomotive  engines  to  its  use,  and  these  ran  with 
r^;ularity  and  success  both  on  express  passenger  and  goods 
trains  untfl  the  increase  in  price  due  to  short  supply  compelled 
a  return  to  coal  fuel.  The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
railway  also  began  the  adi^tation  of  some  of  their  locomotive 
endues,  but  discontinued  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  from  the  same 
cause.  Several  large  firms  of  contractors  and  cement  manu* 
facturers,  diiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  made  the  same 
adaptations  wlidch  proved  mechanically  successful,  but  were 
not  continued  when  the  price  of  liquid  fuel  increased  with  the 
racreased  demana. 

The  chief  factors  of  economy  are  the  greater  calorific  value 


Fig.  I. — Holden  Burner 

of  oil  than  coal  (about  16  lb  of  water  per  lb  of  on  fuel  evaporated 
from  a  temperature  of  3x2^  F.),  not  only  in  laboratory  practice, 
but  in  actual  use  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  saving  of  labour  both 
in  transit  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  plaoe  of  use  and  in 
the  act  of  stoking  the  furnaces.  The  use  of  cranes, 
hand  labour  with  shovels,  wagons  and  locomotives, 
horses  and  carts,  is  unavoidable  for  the  transit  of 
coal;  and  labour  to  trim  the  coal,  to  stoke  it  when 
under  combustion,  and  to  handle  the  residual  ashes,  are  all 
indispensable  to  steam-raising  by  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
system  of  pipes  and  pumps,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  skilled 
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Ukxu  la  nuiigc  tbtin,  b  iH  thit  s  UMcMiiy  foi  ibc  transit ' 

uid  combiution  ot  pcuoleum  fuel;  and  it  it  certain  that  evm 
in  England  mill  be  found  plMca  which,  fcDoi  topogiaphicaJ 
aad  oihcr  drcunuUiuxi,  will  uk  peuolnua  moreecoiuimicaUy 
than  coal  u  luc]  lor  nunulacturios  puipoao  under  teaMnable 
cnndiUons  of  price  for  the  EucL 

The  iheoRlical  calori&c  value  ol  oil  iucl  ii  more  Daily  realiied 
in  practice  than  Lhc  theoretical  caloribc  value  of  coal,  becaute 


Pio.  ].— ftntdtn  and  Edea  Bnniet. 
tlM  cue  Ot  oil  titan  coal,  and  lor  thia  reason,  among  othen.  tbe 
pnctlcal  evaporative  resutU  are  propcstionatety  higher  with 
liquid  fueL  In  tome  quo  the  work  done  in  a  ueam-engiac  by 
t  tons  ol  coal  has  bem  pericnaed  by  i  ton  of  odi  fuel,  hui  in 
othnt  the  piDportioo*  have  been  ai  j  to  i,  and  tbcM  latter  can  be 
Hfely  (died  on  in  practice  aa  a  minimum.  Tfaii  aaving.  combioed 
with  ibe  Bavinga  of  labour  and  tianaii  abcady  explained,  vQ] 
in  the  oeii  luture  ma£<  the  use  oi  liquid  fuel  compulaoiy,  eicepi 
In  place!  to  Dear  to  coBl-Geldi  that  the  coal  of  coal  bccsma 
Mffidendy  tow  (o  counterbalance  the  aavingi  in  weight  cl  fuel 
coiaumed  and  in  labour  in  handling  It.  In  Kmc  locomodTei 
on  the  Cteat  Eastern  laHwa/  tbe  coniumptiou  of  r^  and  ooal 
lor  the  ume  development  of  hone-power  was  aa  17  lb  oil  la 
[o  J5  lb  coal;  all,  however,  did  not  realiie  10  high  a  result. 

The  mechanical  apparatus  for  applying  petroIeoB  to  steam- 
raidng  in  locomoUvea  is  very  simple.  I^  qiace  ]□  the  tender 
iMually  occupied  by  coal  it  closed  op  by  tteel-plaiing  ckaely 


riveted  and  (eated,  to  as  lolonu  a  ttonge  lank.  Fittm  this  taak 
a  feed-pipe  is  led  to  a  burner  of  tbe  combined  steam-and^ii 
type  already  Indicated,  and  this  hiuner  is  to  arranged  jj_^ 
as  to  enter  a  tkort  distance  intidc  tlie  lumace  tmmlki 
mouth.  Tie  ordinary  fire-ban  are  covered  with  a  thin  *°^ 
layer  of  coal,  which  ttaits  the  ignition  in  the  £nt  "***■■ 
place,  and  llie  whole  appantus  it  ready  (or  worlc  The  burner 
best  adqiied  for  locomotive  practice  it  the  Holden  Buroei 
(^  1),  which  was  used  on  the  Great  Eatleni  railway.  The 
ineded  at  A,  the  oii-pipe  at  T.  and  the  hand- 
wheels  C  and  D  are  loi  the  idjusiinAnt  of  the 
internal  orilkea  according  to  the  rate  ol  com- 
bustion required.  The  noiile  E  i)  directed 
towards  Ihe  lumace,  and  the  eitemal  ring 
FF,  tupplied  by  the  small  (^pe  G  and  the 

iett  inui  the  furnace,  ind^Hndent  ol  the 
injections  of  atomized  fud,  and  ao  hiduces  an 
artificial  mruah  of  air  for  the  promotion  of 
combustion.  This  type  of  burner  bat  aba 
been  tried  on  stationary  boilers  and  on  board 
ship.  It  works  Hell,  iJthough  the  great  con- 
sumption ol  steam  by  the  supplementary  ring 
is  a  difficulty  at  sea,  where  the  water  kilt  by 
the  consumption  ol  Keim  cantiot  eaiily  he 

Although  the  application  ol  tbe  new  fuel 
(or  land  and  locc^tive  boilei*  bai  aliMdiP 
been  Urge,  tbe  practice  at  ae*  hat  ^^ 
been  far  more  eiiensive.  The  reawn  JJ^ 
ii  duety  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
altbCHigb  the  sources  of  supply  are  at  a  dim- 
lance  (rom  Great  Britain,  yet  they  are  In 
countries   to   whose    neighbourhood   British 
steamshipt   regularly   trade,    and    in   which 
Britiib  naval  iquadrontueregulariy  stationed, 
to  that  Ibe  advantages  ol  adopting  liquid  fuel 

mere  direct  The  certainty  ot  continuous  supply  of  the  fuel  and 
the  wide  ditlHbution  o(  storage  stations  have  to  altered  the 
conditions  thai  the  general  adoption  ol  the  new  fuel  lor  marine 
purpoees  becomes  a  matter  ol  urgency  (or  the  stalesmao,  the 
merchaiu  and  the  cngliifcr.  None  ol  time  can  aSord  to  neglect 
the  new  conditlont.  lot  they  be  noted  and  acted  upon  by  tbelt 
competitors.  Storage  for  wpply  now  eibtt  at  a  number  of  sea 
ports.  London,  Barrow,  Soulhsmptoti,  Amsterdam,  Cc^tfn- 
hagen.  New  Orleans,  Savancah,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Madru,  Colombo.  Suei,  HuDburg, 
Port  Arthur,  Kangoon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Aleundrix, 
Bangkok,  Saigon,  Penang,  Batavia,  Surabaya,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
Fnchow.  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Sydney,  Melboume,  Adelaide, 
Zanzibar.  Mombaaa,  Yokobima,  Kobe  and  Na^nUi  also 
in  Soutli  African  and  South  American  porta. 

The  Britlab  admiralty  have  undertaken  eiperlmenU  with 
liquid  fuel  at  tea,  and  at  the  same  lime  inveitigatloni  of  tba 


Fic.  J.— Storage  al  Ljquid  Fi 


on-carrying  Steamers  {^noeiy-Boyd  System). 


LIQUID]  r  t 

foMJUtf  of  (Upplr  (con  louicc*  wIiUb  ibe  rcgiont  ol  the 
Britbh  cmpln.  Then  i>  as  enomiMu  lupply  of  ^ilIc  under  tbt 
ronh-cuUni  couiida  of  Eniltod,  but  do  oil  iliit  can  be  pumped 
— still  lea  oil  witii  >  pietanie  alxnre  It  M  u  lo  "  giuh  "  like  tlu 
wdb  in-Amsila— «iid  the  euly  loarcti  vt  liquid  iiqqily  umiei  the 
fiiliWi  dag  •ppeu  to  be  lu  fiuna  uid  Tiioidul,    The  Bomeo 


r,  the  heavieM  ud  mast 


fieldi  are  no!  asder  Biitiah  cootro),  (Ilhoa^  developed 
entiidy  by  Britiib  ctpiuU.  The  luliu  idminby  hive  fitted 
ievcnl  large  nnhipt  with  boiler  appantus  lo  bum  petndeum. 
Ibe  Germao  admiralty  are  legululy  usinf  liquid  fuel  on  the 
China  itation.  Tbe  Dutch  navy  have  Gited  coil  (nel  uid  liquid 
tocl  furnace*  in  combinatiun,  to  that  the  MuUec  powen  reqnited 


Flo.  s- — Detaib  of  Pumace,  Meyer  SyRtm. 
may  be  developed  by  coal  alone,  and  the  litjer  po«en  by 
NMileinentiDg  coal  fuel  with  oil  fucL    The  ^lecdg  o(  some 
vesAcls  of  the  dcaCroyer  type  have  by  thia  meana  been  accelerated 
neatly  two  kooii. 

The  qoeitioiu  which  govern  the  nie  of  foci  in  wanhipi  are 
moie  lijgely  these  of  itrategy  and  fighting  efficiency  Ihao 
economy  of  evapontion.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  conitnict- 
y^^  log  and  maintijiiing  io  figbtiug  eSdeocy  «  modem 
w^t^t.  wanhip  ii  lo  great  thai  the  utmost  uic  itralegicillr 
must  be  obtained  from  the  veMel,  and  in  thii  compati- 
■OD  the  coitof  fuel  ii  relatively  Monall  an  item  that  itaiooeaie 


fm.  &~-t>itaI1i  of  Eiteiioc  EkRigation  ot  Puniace.  Meyer  Syittoi. 
or  decrease  may  be  comidered  ilmoel  ■  Degligiblc  quantity. 
The  dcsidcraium  in  i  warship  li  lo  obtain  the  greateii  fighting 


efficiency  based  on  the  thicieil  ai 

least,  the  greatest  range  of  eflective  action  based  npoa  the 
muimuDi  tuppllu  of  fuel,  provisions  and  other  consumable 
itotts  that  the  ship  can  arty.  Now,  if  by  ■-hj-ging  Q,e  type 
of  fuel  it  be  pnotible  to  reduce  Its  wei^t  by  30%  ,  and  to  abolish 
the  stokers,  who  an  usually  more  than  half  the  ship's 
company,  the  weight  saved  will  be  cepresentrd  not 
merely  by  the  fuel,  but  by  the  consumable  stnei 
otherwise  uecesaaiy  for  the  stoken.  Coovcrsely,  the 
ladhis  of  eHectiva  action  of  the  ship  wiB  be  doubled 
as  regards  consumable  itorei  if  the  crew  be  halved,  and 
wOl  be  inoeased  by  50%  if  the  same  weight  of  fuel  be 
carried  In  the  form  c^  liquid  instead  of  coal.  Eh  q>ace 
the  gain  by  using  oH  fuel  is  itill  greater,  and  36  cubic 
feet  of  oil  as  atwed  art  equal  In  practical  olorific  value 
to  6^  cubic  feet  <d  coal  accordiog  lo  the  allowance  usual 
for  ship's  bunkering.  On  the  otlier  band,  coal  has 
been  relied  upon,  when  placed  in  the  aide  bunkers  ol 
nnarmoured  ships,  as  a  protection  against  shot  and 
shell,  and  Ihls  advantage,  if  it  really  exists,  could  not 
be  claimed  in  regard  to  liquid  fueL 

Recent  eiperimeiils  in  coaling  wanhlps  at  sea  have 
not  been  very  succesaful.  as  the  least  bad  weather  has 
prevented  tlie  safe  transmission  oil  cosl  bags  from  the  coUiei  to 
the  ship.    The  same  diSoitiy  docs  not  exist  for  oil  fuel,  which 
has  been  pompcd  throu^  Seilble  tubing  from  one  ship  to  the 
other  even  in  CDniI»ratively  rough  weather.     Smokelesiness, 
so  important  a  feature  of  sea  strategy,  has  not  always  beea 
attained  by  liquid  foel,  but  where  the  comboition  Is  complete, 
by  reason  ol  suitable  furnace  arrangemems  and 
careful  management,  there  is  no  smoke.     The 
grett  drawback,  however,  to  the  use  ol  liquid 
fuel  b  fast  small  vessels  is  the  oonfined  q>a<t 
allotted  to  the  boilers,  such  cunfiaemeat  bdug 
unavoidable  in  view  of  the  high  power  con- 
-    centrated  in  a  smalt  hulL    The  British  ad- 
miralty's experiments,  however,  have  gone  (tr 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
which  can  be  coosuotcd  by  forced  draught  Id 
confined  boilers  now  more  nearly  equals  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  under  similar  con- 
dition*.   AH  recent  vessels  built  for  the  British 
navy  are  so  contlructed  that  the  ^sces  between 
their  double  bottoms  are  ml-tlght  and  capable 
of  storing  liquid  fuel  in  the  tanks  so  formed.    Mcst  recent  battle- 
ships and  eruliera  have  also  liquid  fuel  furnace  fittings,  and' in 
191011  already  appeared  probable  that  the  uscof  oilfud  invar- 
ships  would  rapidly  develop. 

In  view  of  recent  accusations  ot  inauffiden<y  of  coal  storage  in 
foreign  naval  depots,  by  reason  of  the  allegation  that  coal  so 
stored  quickly  perishes,  it  Is  inieresting  to  note  thai  liquid  fuel 
may  be  stored  In  tanks  for  an  indefinite  lime  without  any 

In  the  case  of  merchant  steamers  large  progress  has  also  been 
made.  The  Shell  Transport  and  Trading  Company  have  twenty- 
one  veflseb  successfully  navigating  in  all  parrs  of  the  xivam- 
world  and  using  Uquld  fuel.  Hie  Hamburg-Ametican  (on  r> 
Steamship  Company  have  (our  large  vessels  similarly  »•«•*»' 
fitted  lor  oil  fuel,  which,  however,  differ  in  fomace  '*** 
arrangcmcDts,  as  will  be  hereafter  dociibed,  although  using 
coal  when  the  fiuctuatlon  of  the  morkel  renders  that  the  more 
economical  lueL  One  ol  the  Urge  American  transatlantic 
lines  is  adopting  hquid  fuel,  and  French,  German,  Danish  and 
American  mercantile  vcasela  are  also  beginning  to  use  It  in 
considerable  amount*. 

In  the  cue  of  very  large  passenger  steamers,  such  a*  those 
ol  10  knots  and  upwards  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  saving  in  cost 
of  fuel  is  Uiding  compared  with  the  advantage  arising  from  the 
greater  weight  and  space  available  for  freight.    Adoptingaba^ 
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itic  ttcinici,  ind  a  coUttenl  gals  of  iboui 
too,ooD  taD,  [I,  0[  masuTciDVnl  cargo,  by  reason  o1  :hc  ordiniiry 
bonkeTSbaDglcfl  qmtefrfe,addthtoilbcingitorHlm  the  double 
bollOQi  ipacci  hilhnto  unutiliied  eicepl  for  ihe  putpow  or 
inter  baUkiC.  Tbs  deinlinnaitid  uving  of  time  fram  bunkering 
^  the  lue  dl  oil  fnd  ii  lito  ao  impottiDl  facial  is  paueogei 


pulvetiad  artd  tpray«d  in 


ig.  1  ia  a  proEle  ani) 
n  bulk,  aad  ihewini 
■d  fuel-    Fig.  4  shova 
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impact  of  the  flame,  and  D  is  a  lining  of  fire>brick  at  tfie  back  of  the 
combustion-box.  also  intended  to  protect  the  plating  from  the  direct 
impact  of  the  petroleum  flame.  The  arrangement  of  the  furnace  on 
the  Meyer  system  is  shown  in  6g.  5,  where  E  is  an  annular  pro- 
jection built  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  BB  are  spiral  passages 
lor  heatinc  the  air  before  It  passes  into  the  furnace.  Fig.  6  shows 
the  tings  CC  and  details  of  the  casting  which  forms  the  projection 
or  exterior  ekragation  of  the  furnace.  The  brickwork  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  double-ended  boilers  on  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company's  "  Ferdinand  Laeisz  "  is  represented  in  fig.  7. 
The  whole  furnace  » lined  with  fire-brick,  and  the  burner  is  mounted 
apon  a  circular  disk  plate  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
The  oil  is  injected  not  by  steam  pulverization,  but  bv  pressure  due 
10  a  steam-pump.  The  oil  u  heated  to  about  6o'  C.  before  entering 
the  pump,  and  further  heated  to  90*  C.  after  leaving  the  pump.    It 

is  then  filtered,  and  passes 
to  the  furnace  injector  C  at 
about  30- lb  presmirc:  and 
its  passage  through  this  in- 
jector ami  the  spiral  pass- 
ages  of   which    It   consists 


J 
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pulverizes  the  oil  into  spray, 
in  which  form  it  readily 
ignited  on  reaching  the 
interior  of  the  furnace.  The 
injector  n  on  the  Kdrting 

Ennciple,  that  b,  it  atomizes 
y^  fracture  of  the  liquid  oil 
arising  from  its  own  mo- 
ftientum  under  pressure. 
The  advantage  of  this 
system  as  compared  with 
FlQ,  10.— Section  through  Furnace  the  steam- jet  system  is  the 
of  is.  "  MunxT  Mvuig  of  fresh  water,  the 

abstraction  of  which  is  so 
fajarioas  to  the  boiler  by  the  forma'tion  of  scale. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  fuel  tanks  and  filling  inpcs  on  the 
as.  "  IVfurex  "  is  shown  in  fig*. 8;  and  fig.  9  represents  the  furnace 
gear  of  the  same  vessel,  A  being  the  steam-pipe,  B  the  oil-pipe, 
C  the  injector,  D  the  swivel  upon  which  the  injector  is  hung  so  that 
it  may  be  swung  dear  of  the  furnace,  E  the  fire-door,  and  F  the 
liandle  for  adjusting  the  injector.  In  fig.  10,  which  represents  a 
•ection  of  the  furnace,  H  is  a  fire-brick  pier  and  K  a  fire-brick 
baffling  bridge. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  to  leave  out  the  fire-bars  ordinarily 
■sed  for  coal  produces  a  better  result  with  liquid  fuel  than  the 
tlternative  system  of  keeping  them  in  place  and  protecting  them 
by  a  layer  of  broken  fire-brick. 

Boilers  fitted  upon  all  the  above  systems  have  been^  run  for 
thousands  of  miles  without  trouble.  In  new  construction  it  is 
desirable  to  give  larger  combustion  chambers  and  longer  and  narrower 
boiler  tubes  than  in  the  case  of  boilers  intended  for  the  combustion 
of  cool  alone.  (F.  F.*) 

Cas4ous  Fuel. 

Strictly  speaking,  much,  and  sometimes  even  most,  of  the 
beating  effected  by  solid  or  liquid  fuel  is  actually  performed  by 
the  gases  given  off  during  the  combustion.  We  speak,  however, 
of  gaseous  fuel  only  in  those  cases  where  we  supply  a  combustible 
gas  from  the  outset,  or  where  we  produce  from  ordinary  solid 
(or  liquid)  fuel  in  one  place  a  stteam  of  combustible  gas  which 
is  burned  in  another  place,  more  or  less  distant  from  that  where 
it  has  been  generated. 

The  various  descriptions  of  gaseous  fuel  employed  in  practice 
may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 
I.  Natural  Gas. 

II.  Combustible  Gases  obtained  as  byproducts,  in  various 

technical  operations. 

III.  Coal  Gas  (Illuminating  Gas). 

rV.  Combustible  Gases  obtained  by  the  partial  combustion  of 
coal,  &c 

I.  Natural  Gas. — From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  China  large  quantities 
of  gases  issue  from  the  soil,  sometimes  tmcter  water,  which  can 
be  lighted  and  bum  with  a  luminous  flame,  llie  "  eternal 
fires  "  of  Baku  belong  to  this  class.  In  coal-mines  frequently 
similar  streams  of  gas  issue  from  the  coal ;  these  are  called 
**  blowers,"  and  when  they  are  of  somewhat  regular  occurrence 
are  sometimes  conducted  away  in  pipes  and  used  forunderground 
lighting.  As  a  regular  source  of  heating  power,  however,  natural 
gas  is  employed  only  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  where  it 
always  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  petroleum 
fields.  The  first  pubUc  mention  of  it  was  made  in  1775,  but  it  was 


not  tin  iSsi  that  It  was  ttirnedrto  ute  at  Fkedonia,  N.Y.  Ifl 
Pennsylvania  natural  gas  was  discovered  In  1859,  but  at  first 
very  h'ttle  use  was  made  of  it.  Its  industrial  employment  dates 
only  from  1874,  and  became  of  great  importance  abont  ten 
years  later.  Nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  gas  foimd  in  these 
localities  was  an  accumulation  oi  many  ages  and  that,  being 
tapped  by  thousands  of  bore-holes,  it  must  rapidly  come  to  an 
end.  This. assumption  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
"  gas-wells,"  which  at  first  gave  out  the  gas  at  a  pressure  of  700 
or  800,  sometimes  even  of  1400  lb  per  sq.  in.,  gradually  showed 
a  more  and  more  diminishing  pressure  and  many  of  them  ceased 
to  work  altogether.  About  the  year  1890  the  belief  was  fairly 
general  that  the  stock  of  natural  gas  would  soon  be  entirely 
exhausted.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  aimual  production  of  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States,  computed  as  its  equivalent  of  coal, 
was  then  estimated  at  twenty-one  million  dollars,  in  1895  at 
twelve  millions,  in  1899  at  deven  and  a  half  millions.  But  the 
output  rose  again  to  a  value  of  twenty-seven  millions  in  1901, 
and  to  fifty  million  dollars  in  1907.  Mostly  the  gas,  derived 
from  upwards  of  10,000  gas-wells,  is  now  artifidally  compressed 
to  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  lb  per  sq.  in.  by  means  of  steam- 
power  or  gas  motors,  fed  by  the  gas  itself,  and  is  conveyed  over 
great  distances  in  iron  pipes,  from  9  or  10  to  36  in.  in  diameter. 
In  1904  nearly  30,000  m.  of  pipe  lines  were  in  operation.  In 
1907  the  qtitmtity  of  natural  gas  consumed  in  the  United  States 
(nearly  half  of  which  was  in  Pennsylvania)  was  400,000  million 
cub.  ft.,  or  nearly  3  cub.  m.  Canada  (Ontario)  also  pnxiuces 
some  natural  gas,  reaching  a  maximum  of  about  $746,000  in 
1907. 

The  prindpal  constituent  of  natural  gas  is  always  methane, 
CH4,  of  which  it  contains  from  68*4  to  94*0%  by  volume.  Those 
gases  which  omtain  less  methane  contain  all  the  more  hydrogen, 
viz.  2*9  to  29*8%.  There  is  also  some  ethylene,  ethane  and 
carbon  monpxide,  rarely  exceeding  2  or  3%.  The  quantity 
of  incombustible  gases — oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen — 
ranges  from  mere  traces  to  about  5%.  The  density  is  from 
0-45  to  0-55,  The  heating  power  of  1000  cub.  ft.  of  natural  gas 
is  equal  to  from  80  to  120  lb,  on  the  average  100  lb,  of  good 
coal,  but  it  is  really  worth  much  more  than  this  proportion 
would  indicate,  as  it  bums  completely,  without  smoke  or  ashes, 
and  without  requiring  any  manual  labour.  It  is  employed  for 
all  domestic  and  for  most  industrial  purposes. 

The  oi-igin  of  natural  gas  is  not  properly  understood,  even 
now.  The  most  natural  asstmiption  is,  of  course,  that  its  forma- 
tion  is  connected  with  that  of  the  petroleum  aJways  found  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  the  latter  principally  consisting  of  the 
higher-boiling  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  series. 
But  whence  do  they  both  come  ?  Some  bring  them  into  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  coal,  others  with  the  decomposition 
of  'animal  remains,  others  with  that  of  dicUomaceae,  &c.,  and 
even  an  inorganic  origin  of  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas  has 
been  assumed  by  chemists  of  the  rank  of  D.  I.  Mendel^ff  and 
H.  Moissan. 

n.  Gases  obtained  as  By-products. — ^There  arc  two  important 
cases  in  which  gaseous  by-products  are  utilized  as  fuel;  both 
are  intimatdy  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  in 
a  very  different  way,  and  the  gases  are  of  very  different 
composition. 

(a)  Blast-furnace  Gases. — ^The  gases  issuing  from  the  mouths 
of  blast-furaaces  (see  laoN  and  Steel)  were  first  utilized  in 
1837  by  Faber  du  Faur,  at  Wasseralfingen.  Their  use  became 
more  extensive  after  r86o,  and  practically  universal  after  1870. 
The  volume  of  gas  given  off  per  ton  of  iron  made  is  about  1 58/x)o 
cub.  ft.    Its  percentage  composition  by  volume  is: 
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fltK-doBt  in  this  gaA.  It  is  pnctictfiy  equal  to  a  poor  producer- 
gas  (see  below),  and  is  everywhere  used,  first  Cor  heating  the  blast 
in  0>wper  stoves  or  sinular  apparatus,  and  secondly  for  raising 
all  the  steam  required  for  the  operation  of  the  bUst-fumace, 
that  is,  for  driving  the  blowing-engines,  hoisting  the  materials, 
&C.  Where  the  iron  ore  is  roasted  previously  to  being  fed  into 
the  furnace,  this  can  also  be  done  by  this  gas,  but  in  some  cases 
the  waste  in  using  it  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for 
the  last  purpose.  The  calorific  power  ot  this  gas  per  cubic  foot 
is  from  80  to  120  B.Th.U. 

Since  about  1900  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  field. 
Instead  of  burning  the  blast-furnace  gas  under  steam  boilers 
and  employing  the  steam  for  producing  mechanical  energy,  the 
gas  is  directly  burned  in  gas-motors  on  the  explosbn  principle. 
Thus  iipwards  of  three  times  the  mechanical  energy  is  obtained 
in  comparison  with  the  indirect  way  through  the  steam  boiler. 
After  all  the  power  required  for  the  operations  of  the  blast« 
furnace  has  been  supplied,  there  is  a  surplus  of  from  10  to 
so  h.p.  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron  made,  which  may  be  applied 
to- any  other  purpose. 

(b)  Coke-^un  Casu.-^When  the  coking  of  coal  is  performed 
in  the  old  beehive  ovens  or  similar  apparatus  the  gas  issuing 
at  the  mouth  at  the  ovens  is  lost.  The  attempts  at  utilizing  the 
gases  in  such  cases  have  not  been  very  successful.  It  is  quite 
different  where  coke  is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  illumin- 
ating gas,  viz.  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  closed  apparatus 
(retorts),  heated  from  the  outside. 
This  industry,  which  is  described  in 
detaH  in  G.  Lunge's  Coal-Tar  and 
Ammonia  (4th  ed.,  1909),  origin- 
ated in  France,  but  hM  spread  far 
more  in  Germany,  where  more  than 
half  of  the  coke  produced  is  made 
by  it;  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  its  progress  has  been 
much  slower,  but  there  also  it  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  only  proper 
method.  The  output  of  o^  is 
increased  by  about  15%  in  con^parison  with  the  beehive  ovens, 
w  the  heat  required  for  the  process  of  distillation  is  not  produced 
by  burning  part  of  the  coal  itself  (as  in  the  beehive  ovens),  but 
by  burning  part  of  the  gas.  The  quality  of  the  coke  for  iron- 
making  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  beehive  coke,  although  it 
Jiffers  from  it  in  appearance.  Moreover,  the  gases  can  be  made 
to  yield  their  ammonia,  their  tar,  and  even  their  benzene  vapours, 
the  value  of  which  products  sometimes  exceeds  that  of  the  coke 
itself.  And  after  all  this  there  is  still  an  excess  of  gas  available 
for  any  other  purpose. 

As  the  principle  of  distilling  the  coal  is  just  the  same,  whether 
the  object  is  the  manufacture  Of  coal  gas  proper  or  of  coke  as  the 
main  product,  although  there  is  much  difference  in  the  details 
of  the  manufacture,  it  follows  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  very 
similar  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  its  heating  value  is  concerned. 
Of  course  this  heating  value  is  less  where  the  benzene  has  been 
extracted  from  coke-oven  gas,  since  this  compound  is  the  richest 
heat-producer  in  the  gas.  This  is,  however,  of  minor  importance 
in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  only  about  i  %  benzene  in  these 
gases. 

The  composition  of  coke-oven  gases,  after  the  extraction  of 
(he  ammonia  and  tar,  is  about  53%  hydrogen,  36%  methane, 
3%  carbon  monoxide,  2^  ethylene  and  benzene,  0*5%  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  X'5%  carbon  dioxide,  1%  nitrogen. 

III.  Coai  Gas  {Illuminating  Got).— Although  ordinary  coal  gas 
is  primarily  manufactured  for  illuminating  purposes,  it  is  also 
extensively  used  for  cooking,  frequently  also  for  heating  domestic 
rooms,  baths,  &c.,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  industrial  opera- 
tions on  a  small  scale,  where  cleanliness  and  exact  r^ulation  of 
t  he  work  are  of  particular  importance.  In  chemical  laboratories 
it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  fuel  wherever  it  is  available. 
The  manufacture  of  coal  gas  being  described  elsewhere  in  this 
!work  (see  Gab,  $  ManufacUtre)^  wc  need  here  only  point  out  that 


it  is  obtained  t^  heating  biluminous  cool  in  fireday  retorts  and 
purifying  the  products  of  this  destructive  distiUatioo  t^  cooling, 
washing  and  other  operations.  The  residual  gas,  the  ordinary 
composition  of  which  is  given  in  the  table  bdpw,  amounts  to 
about  10,000  cub.  ft.  for  a  ton  of  coal,  and  represents  about 
21  %  of  its  original  heating  value,  s6'S%  being  left  in  the  coke, 
5*5%  in  the  Ur  and  17%  being  lost.  As  we  must  deduct  from 
the  coke  that  quantity  which  is  required  for  the  heating  of  the 
retoru,  and  which,  even  when  good  gas  producers  are  employed, 
amounts  to  12%  of  the  weight  of  the  coal,  or  10%  of  its  heat 
value,  the  total  loss  of  heat  rises  to  27  %.  Taking;  further,  into 
account  the  cost  of  labour,  the  wear  and  tear,  tuid  the  capital 
interest  on  the  plant,  coal  gas  must  always  be  an  expensive  fuel 
in  comparison  with  coal  itself,  and  tannot  be  thought  of  as  a 
general  substitute  for  the  latter.  But  in  many  cases  the  greater 
expense  of  the  coal  gas  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  easy 
distribution,  the  facility  and  cleanliness  of  its  application,  the 
general  freedom  from  the  mechanical  loss,  unavoidable  in  the 
case  of  coal  fires,  the  prevention  of  black  smoke  and  so  forth. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of  coal  gas 
by  volume  and  weight,  together  with  the  heat  developed  by 
its  single  constituents,  the  latter  being  expressed  in  kilogran»- 
calories  per  cub.  metre  (0*252  kilogram-calories «i  British  heat 

I  unit;  X  cub.  metre->35-3  cub.  ft;  therefore  o*xx23  calories  per 

I  cub.  metre* I  British  heat  unit  per  cub.  foot). 


Constituents. 

Volume 
percent. 

Weight 
percent. 

Heat-value 
per  Cubic 

Metre 
Cak>ries. 

Heat-value 
per  Quantity 
contained  in 
I  Cub.  Met. 

Heat-value 
percent. 
ofToul. 

Hydrogen.  Ht      . 
NIethane,  CH4     . 
Carbon  monoxide,  CO 
Benzene  vapour,  C(H« 
Ethylene,  CiH*    . 
Carbon  dioxide.  CO^  . 
Nitrogen,  N| 

Total     . 

47 

34 

9 

1*2 

3-8 

2-5 

2-3 

7'i 
42-8 

19-9 

i:j 

8-6 
5-3 

2.582 

8,524 

3.043 

33.815 

13.960 

•  • 

1213 

2898 

273 

405 

530 

•  • 

•  • 

22*8 

M-5 

51 

77 
9.9 

•  * 

lOO'O 

1000 

5319 

1000 

One  cubic  metre  of  such  gas  weighs  568  grammes.  Rich  gas, 
or  gas  made  by  the  destructive  distillation  oi  certain  bituminous 
schists,  of  oil,  &c.,  contains  much  more  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons^ 
and  its  beat-value  is  therefore  much  higher  than  the  above. 
The  carburetted  water  gas,  very  generally  made  in  America,  and 
sometimes  employed  in  Englsind  for  mixing  with  coal  gas,  i; 
of  varying  composition;  its  heat-value  is  generally  rather  less 
than  that  of  coal  gas  (see  below). 

IV.  CombmlibU  Cases  produud  by  Ike  J*arlial  Combustion  oj 
Coal,  brc, — These  form  by  hi  the  most  important  kind  of  gaseous 
fuel.  When  coal  is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  to 
produce  the  illuminating  gas  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  healing 
value  of  the  coal  (say,  a  sixth  or  at  most  a  fifth  part)  is  obtained 
hi  the  shape  of  gaseous  fuel,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  remain- 
ing behind  in  the  shape  of  coke. 

An  entirely  different  dasa  of  gaseous  fuels  comprises  those 
produced  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  the  total  carbon 
contained  in  the  raw  material,  where  the  result  is  a  mixture  of 
gases  which,  being  capable  of  combining  with  more  oxygen,  can 
be  burnt  and  employed  for  heating  purposes.  Apart  from  some 
descriptions  of  waste  gases  belonging  to  this  class  (of  which  the 
most  notable  arc  those  from  blast-furnaces),  we  must  distinguish 
two  ways  of  producing  such  gaseous  fuels  entirely  different  in 
principle,  though  sometimes  combined  in  one  operation.  The 
incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  atmospheric  oiygen,  by  means  of  water,  or  by  a 
simultaneous  combination' of  these  two  actions.  In  the  first 
case  the  chemical  reaction  is 

C-fO-CO (o); 

the  nitrogen  accompanying  the  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air 
necessarily  remains  mixed  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  result- 
ing gases,  which  always  contain  some  carbon  dioxide,  some 
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pToducu  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal,  ftc,  are  kotmn 
«s  producer  gas  or  SUmens  gas.  In  the  teoood  case  the  chemical 
reaction  is  main^v 

C+H,0-CX)+Ht      .      .      .    (6); 

that  is  to  say,  the  carbon  is  converted  into  monoxide  and  the 

hydrogen  is  set  free.    As  both  of  these'  substances  can  combine 

idth  oxygen,  and  as  there  is  no  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  deal 

with,  the  resulting  gas  (waier  gfis)  is,  apart  from  a  few  impurities, 

entirely  combustible.    Another  kind  of  water  gas  is  formed  by 

the  reaction 

C+2HiO-COs-3H«      .       .       .      ie), 

but  this  reaction,  which  converts  all  the  carbon  into  the  incom- 
bustible form  of  COs,  is  considered  as  an  unwelcome,  although 
never  entirely  avoidable,  concomitant  of  (b). 

The  reaction  by  which  water  gas  is  produced  being  endothermic 
(as  we  shall  see), this  gas  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  introducing 
the  balance  of  energy  in  another  manner.  This  mi^t  be  done 
by  heating  the  apparatus  from  without,  but  as  this  method  would 
be  uneconomical,  the  process  is  carried  out  by  alternating  the 
endothermic  production  of  water  gas  with  the  exothermic 
combustion  of  carbon  by  atmospheric  air.  Pure  water  gas  is 
not,  therefore,  made  by  a  continuous  process,  but  alternates 
with  the  production  of  other  gases,  combustible  or  not.  But 
instead  of  constantly  interrupting;  the  process  in  this  way,  a 
continuous  operation  may  be  secured  by  simultaneously  carrying 
en  both  the  reactions  (a)  and  {b)in  each  proportions  that  the  heat 
generated  by  (a)  at  least  equals  the  heat  absorbed  by  {k).  For 
this  purpose  the  apparatus  is  fed  at  the  same  time  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  with  a  certain  quantity  of  steam,  preferably 
in  a  superheated  state.  Gaseous  mixtures  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  n^ore  or  less  intentionally^  for  a  long  time  past.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  them,  intended  less  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  ordinary  fuel  than  for  that  of  driving  machinery,  is  the 
Dowson  gas« 

An  advantage  common  to  all  kinds  of  gaseous  fuel,  which 
indeed  forms  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  intentionally  pro- 
duod  from  soh'd  fuel,  in  spite  of  ineviuble  losses  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  is  the  following.  The  combustion  of  solid  fud 
(coal,  &c.)  cannot  be  carried  on  with  the  theoretically  necessary 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  but  requires  a  considerable  excess 
of  the  latter,  at  least  50%,  sometimes  100%  and  more.  This  is 
btet  seen  from  the  analyses  of  smoke  gases.  If  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  were  converted  into  COt  and  H]0,  the  amount  of  COt 
in  the  smoke  gases  should  be  in  the  case  of  pure  carbon  nearly 
SI  vohimes  %,  as  cart>on  dioxide  occupies  the  same  volume  as 
•xygen;  while  ordinary  coal,  where  the  hydrogen  takes  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  oi^ygen  as  well,  should  show  about  18-5% 
CO|.  But  the  best  smoke  gases  of  steam  boilers  show  only  13 
to  13%,  much  more  frequently  otiify  10%  COs,  and  gases  from 
revert>eratory  furnaces  often  show  less  than  sVq-  1*^  means 
(hat  the  volume  of  the  smoke  gases  escaping  into  the  air  is 
from  1}  to  3  times  (in  the  case  of  high-temperature  operations 
often  4  times)  greater  than  the  theoretical  minimum;  and  as 
these  gases  always  carry  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat, 
the  loss  of  heat  is  all  the  greater  the  less  complete  is  the  udlization 
of  the  ox3rgen  and  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  operation. 
This  expkins  why,  in  the  case  of  the  best-constructed  steam- 
boiler  fires  provided  with  heat  economizers,  where  the  smoke 
gases  are  deprived  of  most  of  their  heat,  the  proportion  of  the 
beat  value  of  the  fuel  actually  utilised  may  rise  to  70  or  even  75  %, 
l^ifle  in  some  metallurgiad  operations,  in  gUss-making  and 
similar  cases,  it  may  be  below  5%. 

One  way  of  oveixoming  this  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent  is 
(o  reduce  the  solid  fud  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  can  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  air  so  that  the  consumption  of  the 
latter  is  only  very  sightly  in  excess  «f  the  theoretical  quantity; 
but  this  process,  whidi  has  been  only  recently  introduced  on  a 
somewhat  extended  scale,  involves  much  additional  expense  and 
trouble,  and  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  a  real  success.  Generally, 
too,  it  is  far  less  easUy  applied  than  gaseous  fuel.  The  Utter 
can  be  readily  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  exact  quantity  of 
air  that  is  required  and  distributed  in  any  suitable  way,  and 


much  of  the  waste  heat  can  be  utilised  for  a  preliminaiy  heating 
of  the  air  and  the  gas  to  be  burned  by  means  <k  **  recuperators." 

We  shall  now  describe  the  principal  classes  of  gaseous  fuel, 
produced  by  the  partial  combtistion  of  coal. 

A.  Prodwcet  Gm,  Siemetts  Gas. — As  we  have  seen  above,  this 
gas  is  made  by  the  incomfrfete  combustion  of  fuel.  The  materials 
generally  employed  for  its  production  are  anthracite,  coke  or 
other  fuels  which  are  not  liable  to  cake  during  the  operation, 
and  thus  stop  the  draught  or  otherwise  disturb  the  process,  but 
by  special  measures  also  bituminous  coal,  h'gnite,  peat  and  other 
fuel  may  be  ut^ised  for  gas  producers.  The  fuel  is  arranged  in 
a  deep  biyer,  generally  from  4  ft.  up  to  xo  ft.,  and  the  air  is 
introduced  from  below,  either  by  natural  draught  or  by  means  of 
a  blast,  and  either  by  a  grate  or  only  by  a  sUt  in  the  wall  of  the 
"  gas  producer. **  Even  If  the  primary  action  taking  place  at 
the  entrance  of  the  air  consisted  in  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  carbon  to  dioxide,  CO^  the  latter,  in  rising  through  the  high 
column  of  incandescent  fuel,  must  be  reduced  to  monoxide: 
C0H-C«2CO.  But  as  the  temperature  in  the  producer  rises 
rather  high,  and  as  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  carbon  above  loeo*  C.  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  direct  formation  of  CO,  we  may  regard  this  compound  as 
primarily  formed  in  the  hotter  pcuts  of  the  gas-producer.  It  is 
true  that  ordinary  producer  gas  always  contains  more  or  less 
COi,  but  this  may  be  formed  higher  up  by  air  entering  through 
leakages  in  the  apparatus.  If  we  ignore  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  fuel,  the  theoretical  compodtlon  of  producer  gas  would 
be  33*3%  CO  and  66'7%  N,  both  by  volume  and  weij^t.  Its 
weis^t  per  cubic  metre  is  x*S5i  grammes,  and  its  heat  value  1013 
calories  per  cubic  metre,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  heat-value 
of  coal  gas.  Practically,  however,  producer  gas  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  gases,  increasing  its  heat-value,  like  hydrogen, 
methane,  &c.,  Imt  on  the  other  hand  it  is  deyer  free  fnnn  caibon 
dioxide  to  the  extent  of  from  9  to  8%.  Its  heat-vahie  msy 
therefore  range  between  800  and  iioo  calories  per  cubic  metre. 
Even  when  taking  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation  a  theoretical  gas 
of  33*3%  CO,  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat-value  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  gas.  Thermochemistry  teaches  us  that 
the  reaction  C-f-0  develops  39*5%  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
complete  oxidation  of  C  to  (TO^,  thus  leaving  only  70*5%  for 
the  stage  00+0- C0».  If,  therefore,  the  gas  given  off  in  the 
producer  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  ordinary  temperature, 
neariy  30%  of  the  heat-value  of  the  coal  is  lost  by  radiation. 
If,  however,  the  gas  producer  is  built  in  close  proximity  to  the 
place  where  the  combustion  takes  place,  so  that  the  gas  does  not 
lose  very  much  of  its  heat,  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less.  Even 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  thb  mode  of  burning  the  fuel,  i.e. 
first  with  "  primary  air  "  in  the  producer  (C-HO-CO),  then  with 
"secondary  air"  in  the  fbmace  (CO+0«COt),  should  be 
preferred  to  the  direct  complete  burning  of  the  fuel  on  a  grate, 
unless  the  above-mentioned  advantage  is  secured,  viz.  reduction 
of  the  smoke  gases  to  a  minimimi  by  confining  the  supply  of  air 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  required  for  the  formation  of  (X)s, 
which  is  only  possible  by  producing  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
producer  gas  with  the  secondary  air.  The  advantage  in  question 
is  not  very  great  where  the  heat  of  the  smoke  gases  can  be  very 
fully  utilized,  e.g.  in  well-constructed  steam  boilers,  salt-pans 
and  the  Uke,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  gas  producers  have  not 
found  much  use  in  such  cases.  But  a  very  great  advantage  is 
attained  in  high-temperature  operations,  where  the  smoke 
gases  escape  very  hot,  and  where  it  is  on  that  account  all- 
important  to  confine  their  quantity  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  another  requirement  frequently 
comes  in,  viz.  the  production  at  a  given  point  of  a  hi^er  tempera- 
ture than  is  easily  attained  by  ordinarv  fires.  Gas-firing  lends 
itself  very  well  to  this  end,  as  it  is  easily  combined  with  a  pre- 
liminary heating  up  of  the  air,  and  even  of  the  gas  itself,  by 
means  of  "  recuperators."  The  original  and  best-known  form 
of  these,  due  to  Siemens  Brothers,  consists  of  two  brick  chambers 
filled  with  loosely  stacked  fire-bricks  in  such  manner  that  any 
gases  passed  through  the  chambers  must  seek  their  way  through 
the  interstices  left  bet  wieen  the  bricks,  by  which  means  a  thorough 
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interchange  of  temperature  takes  place.  The  tmeke  ^ases, 
instead  of  escaping  directly  into  the  atmo^bere,  are  made  to 
pass  through  one  of  these  chambers,  giving  up  part  of  their 
heat  to  the  brickwork.  After  a  certain  time  the  draught  is 
changed  by  means  of  valves,  the  smoke  gases  are  passed  through 
another  chamber,  and  the  cold  air  intended  to  feed  the  com- 
bustion is  made  to  pass  through  the  first  chamber,  where  it 
takes  up  heat  from  the  white-hot  bricks,  and  is  thus  heated  up 
to  a  bright  red  heat  until  the  chamber  is-  cooled  down  too  far, 
when  the  draughts  are  again  reversed.  Sometimes  the  producer 
gas  itself  is  heated  up  in  this  manner  (especially  when  it  has 
been  cooled  down  by  travelling  a  long  distance);  in  that  case 
four  recuperator  chambers  must  be  provided  instead  of  two. 
Another  class  of  recup^ators  is  not  founded  on  the  alternating 
system,  but  acts  continuoudy;  the  smoke  gases  travel  always 
in  the  same  direction  in  flues  contiguous  to  other  flues  or  pipes 
in  which  the  air  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  interchange 
of  heat  taking  place  through  the  walls  of  the  flues  or  pipes.  Here 
the  surface  of  contact  must  be  made  very  large  if  a  good  effect 
is  to  be  produced.  In  both  cases  not  merely  is  a  saving  effected 
of  all  the  calories  which  are  abstracted  by  the  cold  air  from  the 
recuperator,  but  as  less  fuel  has  to  be  burned  to  get  a  given 
effect,  the  quantity  of  smoke  gas  is  reduced.  For  details  and 
other  producer  gases,  see  Gas,  II.  For  Fuel  and  Power. 

.  Gas-firing  in  the  manner  just  described  can  be  brought  about 
by  very  simple  means,  viz.  by  lowering  the  fire-grate  of  an 
ordinary  fire-place  io  at  least  4  ft.  bek>w  the  fire-bridge,  and  by 
introducing  the  air  partly  below  the  grate  and  partly  behind 
the  fire-place,  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  greatest  heat 
is  required.  Usually,  however,  m(H«  elaborate  apparatus  is 
employed,  some  of  which  we  shall  describe  below.  Gas-firing 
has  now  become  imiversal  in  some  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries and  nearly  so  in  others.  The  present  extension  ol 
steel-making  and  other  branches  of  metallurgy  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  system,  as  is  the  modem  method  of  glass- 
making,  of  heating  coal  gas  retorts  and  so  forth. 

The  composition  of  producer  g^  differs  considerably,  princi- 
pally according  to  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Analyses 
of  ordinary  producer  gas  (not  such  as  ^dls  under  the  beading  of 
"semi-water  gas,"  see  sub  C)  by  volume  show  22  to  33%  CO, 
I  to  7%  COi,  0'5  to  2%  H|»  0'5  to  3%  hydrocarbons,  and 
64  to  68%  N,. 

B.  Water  Cos.— -Tht  reactk)n  of  steam  on  highly  heated 
carbonaceous  mktter  was  first  observed  by  Felice  Fontana  in 
1780.  This  was  four  years  before  Henry  Cavendish  isolated 
hydrogen  from  water,  and  thirteen  years  before  WilliamMurdoch 
made  illuminating  gas  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  so  that  it  was 
DO  wonder  that  Fontana's  laboratory  work  was  soon  forgotten. 
Nor  had  the  use  of  carburcttcd  water  gas,  as  introduced  by 
Donovan  in  1830  for  illuminating  purposes,  more  than  a  very 
short  life.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  during  nine  years 
the  illumination  of  the  town  of  Narbonne  was  carried  on  by 
incandescent  platinum  wire,  heated  by  water  gas,  where  also 
internally  heated  generators  were  for  the  first  time  regulariy 
employed.  The  Narbonne  process  was  abandoned  in  1865,  and 
for  some  time  no  real  progress  was  made  in  this  field  in  Europe. 
But  in  America,  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  Strong.Tessitdu  Motay  and  others 
took  up  the  matter,  the  first  permanent  success  being  obtained 
by  the  introduction  (1873)  of  Lowe's  system  at  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
In  the  United  States  the  abundance  of  anthracite,  as  well  as  of 
petroleum  naphtha,  adapted  for  carburetting  the  gas,  secures  a 
great  commercial  advantage  to  this  kind  of  iUuminant  over  coal 
gas,  so  that  now  three-fourths  of  all  American  gas-works  empk>y 
carburetted  water  gas.  Jn  Europe  the  progress  of  this  industry 
was  naturally  much  less  rapid,  but  here  also  since  1882,  when 
the  apparatus  of  Lowe  and  D wight  was  introduced  in  the  town 
of  Essen,  great  improvements  have  been  worked  out,  principally 
by  £.  Blass,  and  by  these  improvements  water  gas  obtained  a 
firm  footing  also  for  certain  healing  purposes.  The  American 
process  ior  making  carburetted  water  gas,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ordinary  coal  gas,  was  first  introduced  by  the  London  Gas  Light 
and  C(^  Company  on  a  krge  scale  in  1890. 


Water  gas  in  its  original  sute  is  called  "  blue  gas,"  because  it 
bums  with  a  blue,  non-luminous  flame,  which  produces  a  very 
high  temperature.  AccordingtotheequationC+H^^CO+I^ 
this  gas  consists  theoretically  of  equal  volumes  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen.  We  shall  presently  see  why  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  presence  of  a  little  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  gases,  but  we  shall  for  the  momeot  treat  of  water  gas  am 
if  it  were  composed  according  to  the  above  equation.  The 
reaction  C+HfO-CO-fHj  is  cndothennic,  that  is,  its  thermal 
value  is  negative.  One  gram-molecule  of  carbon  pioduces  97 
great  calories  (z  great  calorie  or  kilogram-calorie » 1000  gram- 
calories)  when  burning  to  COa,  and  this  is  of  course  the  TW^PVfni 
effect  obtainable  from  this  source.  If  the  same  gcam-molecule 
of  carbon  is  -used  for  making  water  gas,  that  is,  CO+Hs,  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  product  is  68*4+ 
57 •6*126  great  calories,  an  apparent  surplus  of  ag  calories, 
which  cannot  be  got  out  of  nothing..  This  is  made  evident  1^ 
another  consideration.  In  the  above  reaction  C  is  not  burned 
to  C0|,  but  to  CO,  a  reaction  which  pvoduees  28*6  calories  per 
gram-molecule.  But  as  the  oxygen  is  furnished  from  water, 
which  must  first  be  decomposed  by  the  expenditure  of  eneiigy, 
we  must  introduce  this  amount*  68*5  calories  in  tbe  case- of 
liquid  water,  or  57-6  calories  in  the-case  of  steam,  as  a  negative 
quantity,  and  the  difference,  viz.  •{-3^6-57'^*"  99  great  calories, 
represents  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  expended  from  another 
source  in  order  to  bring  about  the  reaction  of  one  graro-inolecule 
of  carbon  on  one  gram-molecule  of  HtO  in  the  shape  of  steam. 
Thia  explains  why  steam  directed  upon  incandescent  coal  will 
produce  water  gas  on)y  for  a  very  short  time:  even  a  large 
mass  of  coal  will  quickly  be  cooled  down  so  much  that  at  first  a 
gas  of  different  composition  is  formed  and  soon  the  process  will 
cease  altogether.  We  can  avoid  this  result  by  canying  on  tbe 
process  in  a  retort  heated  from  without  by  an  ordinary  coal  fir% 
and  all  the  early  water  gas  apparatiis  was  constmcted  in  this 
way;  but  such  a  method  is  very  uneconomical,  and  was  long  ago 
replaced  by  a  process  first  patented  by  J.  and  T.  N.  Kirkham 
in  1854,  and  very naucfa  improved  by  successive  inventors.  This 
process  consists  in  conducting  the  operation  in  an  iiprig^  laick 
shaft,  charged  with  an  Ihradte,  coke  or  other  suitable  f ueL  This 
shaft  resembles  an  ordinary  gas  producer,  but  it  differs  in  being 
worked,  iK>t  in  a  continuous  manner,  which,  as  shown  abov^ 
would  be  impossible,  but  by  alternately  blowing  air  and  steam 
through  the  coal  for  periods  of  a  few  minutes  each.  During  the 
first  phase,  when  carbon  is  burned  by  atmoq;>heric  oxygen,  and 
thereby  heat  is  produced,  this  heat,  or  rather  that  part  of  It 
which  is  not  carried  away  by  radiation  and  by  the  products 
of  combustion  on  leaving  tbe  apparatus,  is  employed  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  remaining  mass  of  fuel,  and  is  thus 
available  for  the  second  phase,  in  which  the  reaction  (6) 
C +HsO  ">  CO-t-Hs  goeson  with  the  abstraction  of  a  corre^XMiding 
amount  of  heat  from  the  incandescent  fuel,  so  that  the  latter 
rapidly  cools  down,  and  the  process  must  be  reversed  by  blowing 
in  air  and  so  forth.  The  formation  of  exactly  equal  volumes, 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  goes  on  only  at  temperatures 
over  1 200^  C,  that  is,  for  a  very  few  minutes.  Even  at  x  xo6°  C. 
a  little  COt  can  be  proved  to  ekist  in  the  gas,  and  at  900^  its 
proportion  bec<»nes  too  high  to  allow  the  process  to  go  on. 
About  650^  C.  the  CO  has  fallen  to'a  minimum,  and  the  reactioir 
is  now  essentially  {c)  C+2HtOBCOs+2Ht;  soon  after  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  will  have  fallen  to  such  a  low  point 
that  the  steam  passes  through  it  without  any  perceptible  action. 
The  gas  produced  by  reaction  (c)  contains  only  two-thisds  of 
combustible  matter,  and  is  on  that  account  less  valuable  than 
proper  water  gas  formed  by  reaction  (b)  \  moreover,  it  requires 
the  generation  of  twice  the  amount  of  steam,  and  its  presence  is 
all  the  less  desirable  since  it  must  soon  lead  to  a  total  cessation 
of  the  process.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  steam  is  blown  in  during  a  unit  of  time,  the  sooner  reaction 
(c)  will  set  in;  on  tbe  othec  hand,  the  more  beat  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  producer  the  longer  can  the  blowing-in  of 
steam  be  contimied. 

The  process  of  making  water  gas  conaequeotly  comprises 
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two  alternating  operations,  viz.  first  "  blowing-up  "  by  means 
ol  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  mass  of  fuel  is  raised 
to  about  1200**  C;  and,  secondly  "steaming,"  by  injecting  a 
current  of  (preferably  superheated)  steam  until  the  temperature 
of  the  fuel  had  faUcn  to  about  900**  C,  and  too  mudi  carbon 
dioxide  appears  in  the  product.  During  the  steaming  the  gas 
ik  carried  off  by  a  special  conduit  into  a  scrubber,  where  the  dust 
mechanically  carried  away  in  the  current  is  washed  out,  and  the 
gas  is  at  the  same  time  .cooled  down  nearly  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  generally  stored  in  a  gas-holder,  from  whidi 
It  is  conducted  away  as  required.  It  is  never  quite  free  from 
nitrogen,  as'  the  producer  at  the  begiiming  of  steaming  contains 
much  of  this  gas,  together  with  CO  or  C^  The  proportion  of 
hydrof^  may  exceed  50%,  in  consequence  of  reaction  (c) 
setting  in  at  the  close  of  the  steaming.  Ordinary  "  blue  "  water 
gas,  if,  as  usual,  made  from  coke  or  anthracite,  contains  48-52% 
H,,  40-41%  CO,  1-5%  COj,  4-5%  N|»  and  traces  of  hydro- 
carbons, especially  methane.  If  made  bom  bituminous  coal, 
it  contains  more  of  the  latter.  If  "  carburetted  "  (a  process 
which  increases  its  volume  50%  and  more)  by  the  vapours  from 
superheated  petroleum  naphtha,  the  proportion  of  CO  ranges 
about  25%,  with  about  as  much  metlMuae,  and  from  zo  to  15% 
of "  illimiinants  "  (heavy  hydrocarbons)^  The  latter,  of  course, 
greatly  enhance  the  fuel-value  of  the  gas.  Pure  water  gas  would 
possess  the  following  fuel-value  per  cubic  metre: 

0*5  cub.  met.  Hs  ■■  1291  calorics 
0-5    »      ..     C0-i5»       ,. 
a8r3       M 

Ordinary  "  blue "  water  gas  has  a  fuel-value  of  at  least  2500 
calories.  Carburetted  water  gas,  which  varies  very  much  in 
its  percentage  of  hydrocarbons,  sometimes  reaches  nearly  the 
heat-value  of  coal  gas,  but  such  gas  is  onjiy  in  exceptional  cases 
used  for  heating  purposes. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  "  blowing-up  "  stage  of  the  process. 
Until  recently  it  was  assumed  that  during  this  stage  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon  cannot  be  carried  on  beyond  the  formation  of 
carbon  monoxide,  for  as  the  gas-producer  must  necessarily 
contain  a  deep  lajrer  of  fuel  (generally  about  6  to  10  ft.),  any  COs 
formed  at  first  would  be  reduced  to  CO;  and  it  was  further 
assumed  that  hardly  any  COt  would  be  formed  from  the  outset^ 
as  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  is  too  high  for  this  reaction 
to  take  place.  But  as  the  combustion  of  C  to  CO  produces  only 
about  30%  of  the  heat  produced  when  C  is  burned  into  COt; 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  for  "  blowing-up  "  is  very  large, 
and  in  fact  considerably  exceeds  that  consimiedin  '*  steaming." 
There  is,  of  course,  a  further  loss  by  radiation  and  minor  sources, 
and  the  result  is  that  i  kilogram  of  carbon  yields  only  about 
X  •  a  cub.  met.  of  water  gas.  Each  period  of  blowing-up  generally 
occupies  from  8  to  12  minutes,  that  of  steaming  o^ly  4  or  5 
nunutes.  This  low  yield  of  water  gas  until  quite  recently  appeared 
to  be. unavoidable,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  gas  formed  during  blowing-up,  which 
is  in  fact  identical  with  ordinary  producer  gas  (Siemens  gas), 
could  be  utilized.  In  America,  where  the  water  gas  is  mratly 
employed  for  Ruminating  purposes,  at  least  part  of  the  blowing- 
up  gas  Is  utilised  for  heating  the  apparatus  in  which  the  naphtha 
IS  volatiliaed  and  the  vapours  are  "fixed"  by  superheating. 
This  process,  however,  never  utilizes  anything  like  the  whole 
of  the  bloWing-up  gas,  toor  can  this  be  effected  by  raising  and 
superheating  the  steam  Decesaary  for  the  second  operation; 
indeed,  the  onployment  of  this  gas  for  raising  steam  is  not  very 
easy,  owing  to  the  irregularities  o(  and  constant  interruptions 
in  the  supply.  In  some  systems  the  gas  made  during  the  blowing- 
up  stage  is  passed  through  chambers,  loosely  filled  with  bricks, 
like  Siemens  recuperators,  where  it  is  burned  by  "  secondary  " 
air:  the  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  brickwork  is  utilized  by  passing 
tlisoagh  the  recuperator,  and  thus  superheating,  the  steam 
required  for  the  next  steaming  operation.  In  many  cases, 
principally  where  no  carburetting  is  practised,  the  blowing-up 
gas  is  simply  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  producer,  and  is  thus 
altogether  lost;  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  utilized  without  great' 


waste.  A  very  important  improvement  in  this  respect  was 
effected  by  C.  Dellwik  and  E.  Fleischer.  They  found  that  the 
view  that  it  is  unavoidable  to  bum  the  carbon  to  monoodde 
during  the  blowing-up  holds  good  only  for  the  pressure  of  blast 
formerly  applied.  This  did  hot  much,  exceed  that  which  is 
required  for  overcoming  the  frictional  resistance  within'  the 
producer.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is  considerably  increaaed, 
and  the  height  of  the  column  of  fuel  reduced,  both  (tf  these 
conditions  being  strictly  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  result 
desired,  it  is  easy  to  attain  a  combustion  of  the  carbon  to  dioxide, 
with  only  traces  of  monoxide,  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature. 
Evidently  the  excess  of  oxygen  coming  into  contact  with  each 
particle  of  carbon  in  a  given  unit  of  tune  produces  other  conditions 
of  chemical  equilibrium  than  those  existing  at  lower  pressures.  At 
any  rate,  experience  has  shown  that  by  this  process,  in  which  the 
full  heat-value  of  carbon  is  utilized  during  the  blowing-up  stage, 
the  time  of  heating-up  can  be  reduced  from  10  to  x|  or  2  minutes* 
and  the  steaming  can  be  prolonged  from  4  or  5  to  8  orio  minutes, 
with  the  result  that  twice  the  quantity  of  water  gas  is  obtainedt 
viz.  upwards  of  2  cub.  metres  from  1  kilogram  of  otrbon. 

The  application  of  water  gas  as  a  fuel  mainly  depends  upon 
the  high  temperatures  which  it  Is  possible  to  attain  by  its  aid, 
and  these  are  principally  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  forms 
a  much  smaller  flame  than  coal  gas,  not  to  speak  of  Siemens  gas, 
which  contains  at  most  33%  of  combustible  maitter  against 
90%  or  more  in  water  gas.  The  latter  drcumstance  also  Ulows 
the  gas  to  be  ocmducted  and  distributed  in  pipes  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Its  application,  apart  from  its  use  as  an  illuminant 
(frith  which  "ite  are  not  concerned  here),  was  formedy  retarded 
by  its  high  cost  in  comparison  with  Siemens  gas  and  otha 
sources  of  heat,  but  as  th^  state  of  affain  has  been  chaaged  l^ 
the  modem  improveaients,  its  use  is  rapidly  emending,  eq>ecially 
f br  metdluigical  purposes. 

C.  Mixed  Gas  {SempWattr  (?(»>.— Hiis  dass  is  sometimes 
called  Dowson  gas,  irreqiective  of  its  method  of  production, 
although  it  was  made  and  extensively  used  a  long  tisne  before 
J,  £.  PowBon  constructed  his  apparatus  for  generating  such  a 
gas  principally  for  driving  gas-engines.  By  a  combination  of 
the  processes  for  ^(enenting  Siemens  gas  and  water  gas,  it  is 
produced  by  injecting  into  a  gas-producer  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  and  a  correspcmding  quantity  of  steam, 
the  latter  never  exceeding-  the  amount  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  the  heat-absorl»ng  reaction,  C+H]0>-CO+H«,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heat  generated  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
reaction  C+0«  CO.  Such  gas  used  to  be  frequently  obtsiaed  in 
an  accidental  way  by  introducing  liquid  water  or  steam  into 
an  ordinary  gas-producer  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its 
working  by  avoiding  an  excessive  temperature,  such  as  mif^t 
cause  the  Jiapid  destruction  of  the  brickwork  and  the  fusion  of 
the  ashes  of  the  fuel  into  troublesome  cakes.  It  was  soon  f <Mmd 
that  by  proceeding  in  tins  way  a  certain  advantage  could  be 
gained  in  retard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  as  the  heat  abstracted 
by  the  steam  from  the  brickwork  and  the  fuel  itself  was  usefully 
employed  for  decomposing  water,  its  energy  thus  reappearing 
in  the  shape  of  a  combustible  gas.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  explicitly  that  the  total  heat  obtained  by  any  sncb 
process  from  a  given  quantity  of  carbon  (or  hydrogen)  can  in 
no  case  exceed  that  which  is  gmerated  by  direct  combustion; 
some  inventors,  however,  whether  inadvertenUy  or  intentionally, 
have  actually  represented  this  to  be  possible,  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  gas  may  be  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  reactions,  described  sub  A  and  B,  to  the 
joint  reaction:  2C+0-|-H,0-2CO+Hj.  The  decomposition 
of  H«0  (applied  in  the  shape  of  steam)  absorbs  57*6  gram  calories, 
the  formation  of  2C0  produces  59  gram  calories;  hence  there  is 
a  small  positive  excess  of  x  '4  calories  at  disposal.  This  in  reality 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  by  radiation,  &c.; 
^ce  rather  more  free  oxygen  («.«.  atmospheric  air)  must  be 
employed  than  is  represented  by  the  above  equation.  All  this 
free  oxygen  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  nearly  four  tiroes 
its  volume  of  nitrogen. 
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Tbe  mixed  gas  thas  obtained  differs  very  much  in  composition, 
but  is  always  much  richer  in  hydrogen  (of  which  it  contains 
sometimes  as  much  as  20%)  and  poorer  in  carbon  monoxide 
(sometimes  down  to  20%)  than  Siemens  gas;  generally  it 
contains  more  of  COs  than  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
is  always  less,  about  50%.  It  is  therefore  a  more  concentrated 
fuel  than  Siemens  gas,  and  better  adapted  to  the  driving  of  gas* 
cn^es.  It  scarcely  costs  more  to  make  than  ordinary  Siemens 
gas,  except  where  the  steam  is  generated  and  superheated  in 
spedal  apparatus,  as  is  done  in  the  Dowson  producer,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  corre^>onding1y  better  gas.  As  is 
natural,  its  properties  are  some  way  between  those  of  Siemens 
gas  and  of  water  gas;  but  they  approach  more  nearly  the 
former,  both  as  to  costs  and  as  to  fuel-value,  and  also  as  to  the 
temperatures  leacfaed  in  combustion.  This  is  easily  understood 
if  we  consider  that  gas  of  just  the  same  description  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  one  volume  of  real  water  gas  with  the  four 
vdumes  of  Siemois  gas  made  during  the  blow^g-up  stage — an 
operation  which  is  certainly  too  expulsive  for  practical  use. 

A  modification  of  this  gas  is  the  M^nd  gas,  which  is  made, 
according  to  Mond's  patent,  by  means  of  sudi  an  excess  of  steam 
that  most  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  coke  is  converted  mto  ammonia 
(Grouven's  reaction).  Of  course  much  of  this  steam  passes  on 
undecompoeed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gas  b  greatly  increased 
by  tbe  reaction  C+2Hi0"CO2+2Ht;  henee  the  fuel-value 
of  this  gas  is  lesp  than  that  of  semi-water  gas  made  in  other  ways. 
Against  this  loss  must  be  set  the  gain  of  ammonia  which  is 
tecovered  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  coolen  and  scrubbers, 
and,  except  at  very  low  prices  of  ammonia,  the  profit  thus  made 
is  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  cost.  But 
as  die  process  requires  very  large  and  expensive  plant,  and  its 
profits  would  vanish  in  the  case  of  the  value  of  amnKmia  becoming 
much  lower  (a  result  which  would  very  probably  f oUow  if  it  were 
somewhat  generally  introduced),  it  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
plant the  other  descriptions  of  gaseous  fuel  to  more  than  a 
limited  extent. 

Semi-water  gas  is  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
gas-engines  on  the  explosive  principle  (gas-motois).  Ordinary 
producer-gas  is  too  poor  for  this  purpose  in  respect  of  heating 
power;  moreover,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  carbon  monoxide, 
it  does  not  light  quickly  enou^  These  defects  are  sufficient^ 
overcome  in  semi-water  gas  by  the  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  it.  For  the  purpose  in  question  the  gas  should  be 
purified  from  tar  and  ashes,  and  should  also  be  cooled  down  before 
entering  the  gas-engine.  The  Dowscm  apparatus  and  othen 
are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

Air  Gas. — By  forcing  air  over  or  throu^  volatile  inflammable 
liquids  a  gaseous  mature  can  he  obtai^  which  bums  with  a 
bright  flame  and  which  can  be  used  for  illumination.  Itsem[^- 
ment  for  heating  purposes  is  quite  exceptional,  e.i.  in  chemical 
laboratories^  and  we  abstain,  therefore,  from  describing  any  of  the 
numerous  appliances,  some  of  them  bearing  very  fandful  names, 
which  have  been  devised  for  its  manufacture.  (G.  L.) 

PUENTE  OVEJUNA  IPuenUov^uHa]^  a^  town  of  Spam,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova;  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Guadiato, 
and  on  the  Fuenle  del  Arco-Belme2-G>rdova  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,777.  Fuente  Ovejuna  is  buOt  on  a  hill,  in  a  well- 
irrigated  district,  which,  boides  producing  an  abundance  of 
wheat,  wine,  fruit  and  honey,  also  contains  argentiferous  lead 
mines  and  stone  quarries.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  important 
local  indostry,  and  leather,  preserved  meat,  soap  and  flour 
are  manufactured.  The  parish  church  formerly  belonged  to 
tbe  knights  of  Calatnva  {c.  1163-1486). 

FUBNTERRABIA  (formerly  sometimes  written  Fontarahia\ 
Lat.  Fons  Rapidus),  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Guipiucoa;  on  the  San  Sebastian-Bayonne  railway;  near 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  on  Uie  French  frontier.  Pop.  (1870) 
about  750;  (1900)  4345.  Fuenterrabia  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  oif  the  river  Bidassoa,  and  near  the  point 
where  its  estuary  begins.  Towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
the  town  became  popular  as  a  summer  resort  for  visitors  from 
the  interior  of  Spain,  and,  in  consequence,  its  appearance  under- 


went many  changes  and  much  of  its  eariy  prosperity  returned. 
Hotels  and  villas  were  built  in  the  new  ptai  of  the  town  that 
sprang  up  outside  the  picturesque  walled  fortress,  and  there  is 
quite  a  contrast  between  the  part  inside  the  heavy,  half-ruined 
ramparts,  with  its  narrow,  steep  streets  and  curious  gable-roofed 
houses,  its  fine  old  church  and  castle  and  its  massive  town  hall^ 
and  the  new  suburbs  and  fishermen's  quarter  facing  the  estuary 
of  the  Bidassoa.  Many  industries  flourish  on  tbe  outskirts  of 
the  town,  including  rope  and  net  manufoctures,  flour  mills,  saw 
mills,  mining  railways,  paper  mills. 

Fuenterrabia  formerly  possessed  considerable  strategic  im- 
portance, and  it  has  frequently  been  taken  and  retaken  in 
wan  between  Ftance  and  Spain.  The  rout  of  Chariemagne  in 
778,  which  has  been  associated  with  Fontarabia,  by  Milton 
{Paradise  Losty  1.  587),  i^  generally  underatood  to  have  taken 
place  not  h^Te  but  at  Roncesvalles  {q.t.)^  which  is  neariy  40  m. 
E.S.E.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  seize  FuMterrabia  were 
made  by  the  fVench  tnx^  in  1476  and  again  in  1503.  In  a 
subsequent  campaign  (i^i)  these  were  more  successful,  but  the 
foitresa  was  retaken  in  1514.  The  prince  of  Cond6  sustained  a 
severe  repulse  under  its  walls  in  1638,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  town  received  from  Philip  IV.  the  rank  of  dty  {muy 
npbi4t  Mi^  iaolf  y  muy  wiUrosa  civdad^  "  most  noble,  most  loyaf, 
and  most  valiuat  dty'Ot  a  privilege  which  involved  some 
measure  of  autonomy.  After  a  severe  siege,  Fuenterrabia 
surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  his  French  troops  in 
17x9;  and  in  1794  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  so  dismantled  it  that  it  has  never  since  been  reckoned  by 
the  Spaniards  among  their  fortified  places.  It  was  by  the  ford 
opposite  Fuenterrabia  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1813,  successfully  forced  a  passage  into  France  in  the 
face  of  an  opposing  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult.  Severe 
fighting  also  took  place  here  during  the  Carlist  War  in  1837. 

FUERO*  a  Spanish  term,  derived  from  the  Latin  forum.  The 
CastiHan  use  of  the  wcMrd  in  the  sense  of  a  right,  privilege  or 
charter  b  most  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  Roman  convenius 
juridici,  otherwise  known  as  jurisdicHcnes  or  fora,  which,  in 
Pliny's  time  were  ahready  numerous  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In 
each  of  these  provincial  f&ra  the  Roman  magistrate,  as  is  wdl 
known,  was  accustomed  to  pay  all  possible  deference  to  the 
previously  established  common  law  of  the  district;  and  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  free  subject  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
judged  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  his  proper 
forum.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns  which  were  in  possession  of  the  jus  ilalicum.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  demonstrable,  but  there  are  many  presumptions, 
besides  some  fragments  of  direct  evidence,  which  make  it  more 
than  probable  that  the*  old  administrative  arrangements  both  of 
the  provinces  and  of  the  towns,  but  especially  of  the  latter, 
remained  practically  undisturbed  at  the  period  of  the  Gothic 
occupation  of  SpaUi.*  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Breviary 
of  Alaric  alike  seem  to  imply  a  continuance  of  the  munidpd 
system  which  had  been  established  by  the  Romans;  nor  does  the 
later  Lex  \^sigothorum,  though  avowedly  desig^ied  in  some 
points  to  stqtersede  the  Roman  law,  appear  to  have  contemplated 
any  marked  interference  with  the  former /ora,  which  were  still  to 
a  large  extent  left  to  be  regulated  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  unwritten,  immemorial,  local  custom.  Little  is  known  of  the 
condition  of  the  subject  populations  of  the  pcnifisuhi  during  the 
Arab  occupation;  but  we  arc  informed  that  the  Christhns  were, 
sometimes  at  least,  judged  according  to  their  own  laws  in 
separate  tiBMmals  presid^  over  by  Christian  judges;  *  and  tiie 
mere  fact  of  the  preservation  of  the  name  (Ucaidt,  an  official 
whose  functions  corresponded  so  dosely  to  those  of  Xht  judos  or 
dsfenscr  eintaHs,  is  fitted  to  suggest  that  tbe  old  munidpol  fora, 
if  much  impaired,  were  not  even  then  in  all  cases  wholly  destroyed. 
At  all  events  when  the  word /unfM*  begins  to  appear  for  the  fint 
time  in  documents  of  the  lotb  century  in  tbe  sense  of  a  Ubeity  or 

*  The  nature  of  the  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  Savigny,  Gssch, 
d.  rdm.  Rectus.    See  especially  i.^p.  154,  ^59  seq. 

*  Compare  Lembke  a.  SchAitr.GncMckttvon  Span^,  1. 314 ;  ii.  1 17. 
'  *  Or  rather /onu;    See  Ducaogt,  tA 
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pdvibiptk  it  it  geieimUy  implied  that  the  thing  so  named  it 
nothing  new.  ,  The  earliest  extant  written  iuero  is  probably  that 
which  was  granted  to  the  province  and  town  of  I«eon  by  ^pbonso 
V.inxo2a  It  emanated  from  the  king  in  a  genesal  council  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  consisted  of  two  s^>arate 
parts;  in  the  first  19  chapters  were  contained  a  aeries  of  statutes 
which  were  to  be  valid  for  the  kingdom  at  large,  while  the  rest  of 
the  document  was  simply  a  municipal  charter.'  But  in  neither 
portion  does  it  in  any  sense  mark  a  new  legislative  departure, 
unless  in  so  far  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  written 
charters  for  towns.  The  "  fuero  general "  does  not  profess  to 
supersede  the  consMcHidincs  anHquorumjurium  or  Chindaswint't 
codification  of  these  in  the  Lez  Vistgothorum;  the  "fuero 
municipal "  is  really  for  the  most  part  but  a  resuscitation  of 
usages  formerly  established,  a  recognition  and  definition  of 
liberties  and  privileges  that  had  long  before  been  conceded  or 
taken  for  granted.  The  right  of  the  burgesses  to  self-government 
and-sdf-taxarion  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  th^,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  held  bound  to  a  constitutional  obedience  and 
subjection  to  the  sovereign,  particulariy  to  the  payment  of 
definite  imperial  taxes,  and  the  rendering  of  a  certain  amount  of 
military  service  (as  the  andent  munidpia  had  been).  Almost 
contemporaneous  with  this  fuerO  of  Leon  was  that  granted  to 
Najc^a  (Naxera)  by  Sancho  el  Mayor  of  Navarre  {ob,  1035),  and 
confirmed,  in  1076,  by  Alphonso  VL*  Tkaces  of  othersof perhaps 
even  an  earlier  date  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Inthefuero 
ol  Cardefls,  for  example,  granted  by  Ferdinand  L  in  1039, 
reference  is  made  to  a  previous  forum  Buigease  (Burgos),  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  been 
racfiiced  to  writing  at  alL  The  phraseology  of  that  of  Sepulveda 
(1076)  in  like  manner  points  back  to  an  indefinitely  remote 
antiquity.'  Among  the  later  fueros  of  the  izth  century,  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Jaca  (1064)  and  of  Logrofto  (1095). 
The  former  of  these,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  unusual 
largeness  of  its  concessions,  and  by  the  careful  minuteness  of  its 
detailS)  ii^>idly  extended  to  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  iht  latter  charter  was  given  also  to  Miranda  1^  Alphonso 
VL,  and  was  further  extended  in  ii8x  by  Sancho  el  Sabio  of 
Navarre  to  Vitoria,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  earliest  written 
fora  of  the  "  Provindas  Vascongadas."  In  the  course  of  the  z  ath 
and  i3tb  centuries  the  nnmber  of  such  documents  increased  very 
rapidly;  that  of  Toledo  especially,  granted  to  the  Mozarabic 
peculation  in  ixoi,  but  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  by 
Alphonso  VII.  (xii8)  and  succec^ling  sovereigns,  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  many  other  Castilian  fueros.  Latterly  the  word  fuero 
came  to  be  used  in  Castile  in  a  wider  sense  than  before,  a^  mean- 
ing a  general  code  of  laws;  thus  about  the  time  of  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand the  old  Lex  Visigothorum,  then  translated  for  the  first 
time  into  the  vernacular,  was  called  the  Fuero  Juago,  a  name 
which  was  soon  retranslated  into  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  period 
as  Forum  Judicum;^  and  among  the  compilations  of  Alphonso 
the  Learned  in  like  manner  were  an  £(^^  dff  i^tteroi  and  also  the 
Fuero  dt  las  Uyes,  better  known  perhaps  as  the  Putro  ReaL  The 
famous  code  known  as  the  Ordmamtfn^  Real  de  Akald,  01  Fuero 
Viefo  de  CastiUa,  dates  from  a  still  later  period.  As  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  crown  was  gradually  concentrated  and  consolidated, 
royal  pragmaticas  began  to  take  the  place  of  constitutional  laws; 
'  Cap.  XX.  besias:  "  Constitutmut  etian  ut  Legionensia  civitasj 
quae  oeipopulata  f  uit  a  Sarracenb  in  diebus  patris  mei  Veremundi 
nw»f  repopulatur  per  kosforos  subscriptos,'* 

*  •*  Mando  et  concede  et  confirmo  ut  uta  dvitas  cnm  soa  plebc  et 
cum  omnibus  auis  perrinentiis  sub  tali  lem  et  tub  tall  foro  xnaneat 

Rar  aaecula  concta.    Amen.    Isti  sunt  lueroa  quae  habuerunt  in 
axem  in  diebus  Sanctii  regis  et  Gartiani  regia. 

*  "  Ego  Aldefonsus  rex  et  uxor  mea  Agnes  confirmamus  ad  Septem- 
pabGca  tuo  foro  quod  habuH  in  tempore  antiquo  de  avolo  mco  et  in 
tempore  comitura  Ferrando  Gonzalez  et  comite  Garcia  Fenlinandes 
et  coraite  Domno  Saatio." 

*  This  Latin  is  later  oven  than  that  of  Ferdinand,  whose  words  are : 
**  Statuo  et  roando  quod  Liber  Judicum,  quo  ego  miai  Cordubam. 
tranalatetur  In  vulgarem  et  vocetur  forum  de  Corduba  . . .  et  quod 
per  aaecnla  cuncta  nt  pro  foro  et  nullus  sit  ausus  wtud  forum  olitcr 
appellaie  nbl  foniro  de  Corduba  et  jubeo  et  maodo  quod  on^is 
yrator  et  p^>ulator  . . .  vcnict  ad  judidura  et  ad  fomm  •  de 


the  local  fueros  of  the  various  districts  slowly  yielded  before  the 
superior  force  of  imperialism;  and  only  those  of  Navarre  and  the 
Buque  provinces  (see  Basques)  have  had  sufBdent  vitality  to 
enable  them  to  survive  to  comparatively  modem  times.  While 
aaually  owning  the  lordship  of  the  Castilian  crown  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century,  these  provinces  rigidly  insbted  upon 
compliance  with  their  consuetudinary  law,  and  eayenaHy  with 
that  which  provided  that  the  sefior,  before  aswiming  the  govenv 
ment,  should  personally  appear  before  the  assembly  and  swear 
to  r"fl?«^ain  the  andent  constitutions.  Each  of  the  provinces 
mentioned  had  distina  sets  of  fueros,  codified  at  different  periods, 
and  varying  considerably  as  to  details;  the  main  features,  how- 
ever, were  the  same  in  aU.  Their  righta,  after  having  been  re- 
cogoixed  by  successive  Spanish  sovereigns  from  Ferdinand  the 


Catholic  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  were,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1833,  set  aside  by  the  government  of  Castaiios.  The  result  was  a 
dvu  war,  which  terminated  in  a  renewed  admowledgment  of  the 
fueros  by  Isabd  IL  (2639).  The  provisional  government  of  z868 
also  promised  to  respect  them,  and  similar  pledges  were  given 
by  the  governments  which  succeeded.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  Carlist  rising  of  1873-1876,  the  Basque  fueros  were  finally 
extinguished  in  1876.  The  history  of  the  Faroes  of  the  Portur 
guese  towns,  and  of  the  Pars  du  BSam,  is  predsdy  analogous  to 

that  of  the  fueros  of  Castile. 

Among  the  numerous  works  that  more  or  less  expressly  deal  with 
this  subject,  that  df  Marina  (Bnsavo  kistorieo<rUieo  sobre  la  anUgita 
letislacion  y  prineipates  cnetfas  ieeale*  de  hs  reynoe  de  Loom  y 
CaeHUa)  atul  continues  to  bold  a  hiKh  place.  Reiefeooe  may  also 
be  made  to  Colmetro's  Curso  dederecho  politico  serum  la  historia  de 
Lnn  y  de  Costilla  (Madrid,  1873);  to  Sch&feTs  GesckichU  von 
SpanUnt  iL  418-428,  iii.  293  seq.;  and  to  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages, 
cfv. 

FUEBTEVENTURA,  an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming 
port  of  the  Spamsh  ardiipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q.v.). 
Pop.  (1900)  11,669;  area  665  sq.  m.  Fuerteventnra  lies  between 
Lanzarote  and  Grand  Canary.  It  has  a  length  of  5a  m.,  and  an 
average  width  of  x  3  m.  Though  less  motmt^ous  than  the  other 
islands,  its  aspect  is  barren.  There  are  only  two  springs  of  fresh 
water,  and  these  are  confined  to  one  valley.  Lava  streams  and 
other  signs  of  volcanic  action  abound,  but  there  has  been  no 
igneous  activity  since  the  Spaniards  took  possessioiL  At  eadi 
extremity  of  the  island  are  hi^  mountains,  which  send  off 
branches  along  the  coast  so  as  to  endose  a  large  arid  plaiiL 
The  highest  peak  reaches  2500  ft.  In  external  appearance, 
climate  and  productions,  Fuerteventnra  greatly  resembles 
Lanzarote.  An  interval  of  three  years  without  rain  has  been 
known.  Oliva  (pop.  1900,  2464)  is  the  largest  town.  A  smaller 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  island  named  Betancoxia  (586)  is  the 
administrative  capital.  Cabras  (zooo)  on  the  eastern  coast  is 
the  chief  port.    Dromedaries  are  bred  here. 

FUGGEEl,  the  name  of  a  famous  German  famJDy  of  merchants 
and  bankers.  Thfr  founder  of  the  family  was  Johann  Fugger, 
a  weaver  at  Graben,  near  Augsburg,  whcee  son,  Johann,  settled 
in  Augsbuig  probably  in  1367.  The  younger  Johann  added  the 
business  of  a  merchant  to  that  of  a  weaver,  and  through  his 
marriage  with  Clara  Wldolph  became  a  dtizen  of  Augsburg. 
After  a  succ^sfid  career  he  died  in  1408,  leaving  two  sons, 
Andreas  and  Jakob,  who  greatly  extended  the  business  which 
they  inherited  from  their  father.  Andreas,  called  the  **  rich 
Fugger,"  had  several  sons,  among  them  bdng  Lukas,  who  was 
very  prominent  in  the  municipal  politics  of  Augsburg  and  who 
was  very  wealthy  until  he  was  ruined  by  the  repudiation  by  the 
town  of  Louvain  of  a  great  debt  owing  to  him,  and  Jakob,  who 
was  granted  the  right  to  bear  arms  in  1452,  and  who  founded  the 
famQy  of  Fugger  vom  Rch — so  called  fat>m  the  first  arms  of  the 
Fuggers,  a  roe  (Reh)  or  on  a  field  azure— which  became  extinct 
on  the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  Ulrich,  in  1583.  Johann 
Fugger*s  son,  Jakob,  died  in  1469,  and  three  of  his  seven  sons, 
Ulrich  (1441-1510),  Georg  (1453-1506)  and  Jakob  (1459-1525), 
men  of  great  resource  and  industry,  inherited  the  family  business 
and  added  enormously  to  the  family  wealth.  In  1473  Ulrich 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  the  right  to  bear  arms 
for  himself  and  hb  brothers,  and  about  the  same  time  he  began 
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10  ut  u  the  baniet  of  ibe  Hibsborei,  ■  connadoB  dcstiiKd  to 
briog  (ime  Bad  foitune  lo  bla  houM.  UndEr  the  I«d  of  Jskob, 
who  had  brtn  trainEd  for  buaineu  In  Venice,  the  Fuggerft  were 
InteiHled  fn  sQver  mines  [n  TircJ  and  copper  minei  in  Hungary, 
whQe  their  trtde  in  spins,  wool  aod  silk  eilendid  to  almost 
19  part!  of  Europe.  Thdr  width  enabled  Ihem  to  make  laige 
loans  to  the  German  king,  Ma«mi!i»n  I.,  who  pledged  to  Ihem 
the  o^unty  of  Kirchber^,  the  lordship  of  Weisaenbom  and  other 
lands,  ud  bestowed  various  privileges  upou  them.  Jakob 
boih  the  castle  of  Fuggerau  in  Tirol,  and  erected  (he  Fuggerei 
4t  Augsburg,  a  coUection  of  106  dwellings, 
rents  to  poor  people  and  which  stil]  exist.  Jakob  Fugger  and 
his  two  nephews,  Ulrich  (d.  151;)  and  Hiennymui  (d.  1536), 
the  sons  of  Ulrich.  died  without  dimt  heirs,  and  the  family  was 
continued  by  GeoiB's  sons,  Raimund  {1489-1535)  and  Anion 
(149J-1360I,  under  whom  the  Fuggeia  attained  the  summit  of 

Jakob  Fugger's  fiorins  had  contributed  largely  to  the  election 
of  Charlet  V,  to  the  imperial  throne  in  r;ig,  and  his  nephews 
and  hehs  miintaiDcd  dose  and  friendly  relations  with  the  great 
empenr.  In  addition  to  lending  him  large  sums  of  money,  they 
farmed  his  valuable  quicksilver  minee  at  Almaden.  his  sIveT 
mlries  at  Guadalcanal,  the  great  estates  of  the  mihtary  ordctfl 
which  had  passed  into  bis  h^nds,  And  other  parts  of  his  revenue 
as  king  of  Spain;  receiving  In  return  sevettj  tokens  of  the 
emperor's  favour.  In  1530  Raimund  and  Anton  were  granted 
(he  imperial  dignity  of  counia  of  Eiicbl>erg  and  Weiisenhotn, 
and  obtained  full  possession  of  these  mortgaged  propeniea; 
In  1 534  they  were  given  the  tight  ol  coining  money;  and  in  1541 
received  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands.  During  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530  Charles  V.  was  the  guest  of  Anton  Fugger 

merchant  B±Ioni&hed  the  emperor  by  lighting  a  Ore  of  dnnamon 
with  an  imperial  bond  for  money  due  (o  him.  This  incident 
foxns  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  Ctrl  Becker  whid)  is  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Continuing  their  mcicantQc  career, 
the  Fuggers  brought  the  new  world  wilhia  the  sphere  of  their 

busineis  in  farming  indulgences.  Moreover,  both  brothers 
found  time  lo  acquire  landed  property,  and  were  munificent 
patrons  of  literature  and  art.  Wbeo  Anton  died  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  worth  6,000,000  florin),  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
property  in  Europe,  Aua  and  Anieiica;  and  before  this  time 
the  total  wealth  of  the  family  had  been  estimated  at  fi3,occ,oi>o 
florins.  The  Fuggera  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcb,  which  benefited  from  thdr  libersLly.  Jakob 
had  been  made  a  count  paktinc  (ffalzgraj)  and  had  reaived 
other  marts  of  favour  from  Tope  Leo  X.,  and  several  members 
of  the  family  had  entered  the  church;  one,  Raimuod'i  son, 
Sigmund,  becoming  bishop  of  Regensburg.^ 

In  addition  to  tbe  bishop,  three  of  Raitnund  Fuggcr's  sonj 
attained  some  degree  of  celebrity.  Johann  Jakob  (1516-1575), 
Wis  the  author  of  IVaMrha/tistn  Bachicibuni  dcs  eilrrrdthiicitn 
und  luiibweiicJira  Nakmrns,  ithich  was  largely  used  by  S.  von 
Birckcn  in  his  .^^/cec;<fcr£Ar<!ii<fei£nAduieiOiferrcH:ii  (Nurem- 
berg, 1M8),  and  of  a  Cekiim  Erniuth  dts  PusiaixhiiiCaclilaMti. 
He  was  also  a  patron  of  art,  and  a  distinguished  counsellor  of 
Duke  Albert  IV.  of  Bavaria.  After  tbe  death  of  bis  son  Kon- 
■tanlin.  in  1617,  Ibis  branch  of  the  family  was  divided  into  three 
lines,  which  became  entiDct  in  173S,  1795  and  1S4G  respectively. 
Another  of  Raimund's  ions  was  Ulrich  (1516-1584),  who,  alter 
Mrving  rope  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  became  a  Protestant.  Hated 
on  this  account  by  the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  look 
refuge  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate;  greatly  interested  in  the 
Greek  cliS5ics,  he  occupied  himself  in  collcaing  valuable  manu- 
scripts, which  he  bequeathed  to  the  unrvctsity  of  Heidelberg. 
Raimund's  other  son  was  Georg  (d.  1579),  who  inherited  the 
coutilships  of  Kirchberg  and  We' 


UsTCUS  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  boTM-breedInc,  Wit  and 
Sjj  fFMB  ei'n  Cam  ton  gulm  tddn  Krietsroiscn  anfrUUcn  aO 
(157S),  and  of  0  Gttnan  translation  of  the  Hisloria  taleiiasiica 
of  Nicepborus  CaUiatus.  He  loonded  the  Nordendori  bnaci 
ofthe  family,  which  became  eiti net  on  tbe  death  of  his  grandson, 
Nicolaus,  In  167S.  Anolhet  grandson  of  Marcus  was  Ftans 
Fugger  (1611-1664),  who  served  under  Wallcnstein  durtng  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  afterwards  govejnor  of  Ingolstldt. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St  Goitbard  on  the  ist  of  August 
1664. 

Johann  Fugger  had  three  aona,  Christoph  (d.  161s)  and 
Marcusfd.  1614),  who  founded  the  families  of  Fuggn-GlOtt  and 
Fugger-Kirchheim  respectively,  and  Jalcob,  tnshop  of  CorisEance 
from  1604  until  his  death  In  1616.  Christoph's  son.  Olio  Hein- 
ricb  (t  $91-1644),  was  a  soldier  of  some  distinction  and  a  knight 
of  the  otder  of  the  Gulden  Fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  tbe  Bavarian  generals  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  tcted  as  governor  of  Augsburg,  where  his  rule  aroused 
much  disconlent.  The  family  of  Kirchheim  died  out  in  1679. 
That  of  Clfllt  was  divided  into  several  branches  by  the  sons 
ef  Olto  Heinrich  and  of  his  brother  Johann  Ernst  (d.  161S). 
These  lines,  however,  have  gradually  become  eitinct  eicept  (he 
eldest  line,  represented  in  1909  by  Kail  Ernst,  Count  Fugger  of 
Glatt  (b.  i8!0).  Anton  Fuggct's  third  son  Jakob,  the  founder  of 
thefsmilyofWelIenburg,hadlwosonswho]efl issue, but  in  1777 
the  possessions  of  this  branch  of  the  family  were  again  united  by 
Anselra  Joseph  (d.  1703),  Count  Fugger  of  Babenhausen.  In 
1803  Ansebn'B3on,AnBelni  Maria  (d.  iSi)),w«j  made*  prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  title  of  Prince  Fugget  of  Btben- 
hauseo  being  borne  by  his  direct  descendant  Karl  (b.  iS6r).  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1806  tbe  lands  of  the  Fuggers,  wbtch 
were  held  directly  of  the  empire,  were  mediatiied  undei  Bavaria 
and  WUrtlembeig.  The  heads  of  the  three  existing  branches 
of  (he  Fuggcn  ara  all  hrredliaiy  members  ol  the  Bavacitm 
Upper  House. 

Augsburg  has  many  interesting  mementoes  of  the  Fuggers, 
Including  the  family  burial-chapel  in  the  church  01  St  Anna; 
the  Fugger  chapd  in  the  church  ol  St  Ulrich  and  St  Afra;  the 
Fuggerhaus,  still  in  the  possesston  of  one  branch  of  the  dunHy; 
and  a  statue  of  Johann  Jakob  Fugget. 

'uggen.  engravwl  by 
D  ASfpbnrg."  Edltioii 


was  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  Coniedeiation  o 
id  ConfedetatioD  of  1643,  providing  for  the  rein 
e  upon  tbe  certificate  of  one  magisirate  In  the  ju 
ut  of  which  (he  said  servant  fled— no  trial  by  jury  being 
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Count  Fugger  of  Kirchberg  and  Wcissenhorn  (b.  1850). 

Anton  Fugget  left  three  sons,  Marcus  (iS'9-iS97).  Johann 
(d.    IJ9S)  aod  Jakob  (d.    1598],  all  of  whom  left  male  issue. 


ol  fugitive  sbvcs;  there  ware, 
indeed,  not  infrequent  escapes  by  slaves  fram  one  colony  in 
another,  but  it  was  not  umit  after  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 

became  neceouy  to  adopt  a  unilarm  method  for  tbe  teiurn  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Such  provision  was  made  in  the  OrdinaDce  of 
1787  {for  the  Northwest  Terrilory),  which  in  Article  VI.  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  "  any  pcTson  escaping  into  the  same  [ifae 
Northwest  Tetritoryl  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawllilly 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  origind  states,  uich  fugitive  may  bo 
lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  (be  person  claiming  his  M 
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necessary  to  persuade  the  slave-holdinff  states  to  union,  and  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Article  IV.,  Section  II.,  it  is  provided 
that  "  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

The  first  specific  legislation  on  the  subject  was  enacted  on  the 
1 2th  of  February  1793,  and  like  the. Ordinance  for  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  the  section  of  the  Constitutidn  quoted  above,  did 
not  contain  the  word  "  slave  ";  by  its  provisions  any  Federal 
district  or  circuit  judge  or  any  state  magistrate  was  authorized 
to  decide  finally  and  without  a  jury  trial  the  status  of  an  alleged 
fugitive.  The  measure  soon  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the 
northern  stales,  and  Personal  Liberty  Laws  wcrepaissed  to  hamper 
officials  in  the  execution  of  the  law;  Indiana  in  1824  and  Con- 
necticut in  1828  providing  jury  trial  for  fugitives  who  appealed 
from  an  original  decision  against  them.  In  1840  New  York  and 
Vermont  extended  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  fugitives  and 
provided  them  with  attorneys.  As  early  as  the  first  decade  of 
the  19th  century  individual  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  of  1793 
had  taken  the  form  of  systematic  assistance  rendered  to  negroes 
escaping  from  the  South  to  Canada  or  New  England — the 
so-called  "  Underground  Railroad."  *  The  dedsion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  v. 
Pennsylvania  in  1842  (16  Peters  539),  that  state  authorities 
could  not  be  forced  to  act  in  fugitive  dave  cases,  but  that 
national  authorities  roust  carry  out  the  national  law,  was 
followed  by  legislation  in  Massachusetts  (1843),  Vermont  (1843), 
Pennsylvania  (1847)  and  Rhode  Island  (1848),  forbidding  state 
officiab  to  help  enforce  the  law  and  refusing  the  use  of  state 
gaols  for  fugitive  slaves.  The  demand  from  the  South  for  more 
effecHve  Federal  legislation  was  voiced  in  the  second  fugitiveslave 
law,  drafted  by  Senator  J.  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  enacted  on 
the  i8tb  of  September  1850  as  a  part  of  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  that  year.  Special  commissioners  wero  to  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  U.S.  circuit  and  district  courts  and  the 
inferior  courts  of  Territories  in  enfordng  the  bw;  fugitives  could 
not  testify  in  their  own  behalf;  no  trial  by  jury  was  provided; 

*■  The  precise  amount  of  otj^niration  in  the  Underground  Railroad 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  because  of  the  exaggerated  use  of 
the  figure  of  railroading  in  the  documents  of  the  "  presidents  "  of 
the  road.  Robert  Purvis  and  Levi  Coffin,  and  of  Its  many  "  con- 
ductors," and  their  discussion  of  the  "  packages  "  and  "  freight  " 
shipped  b)[  them.  The  system  reached  from  l^ntucky  and  Virginia 
across  Ohio,  and  from  Mainland  across  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  to  New  England  and  Canada,  and  as  early  as  1817  a  group  of 
anti-slavery  men  m  southern  Ohio  had  helped  to  Canada  as  many  as 
lOOQ  slaves.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  possibly  began  the 
work  of  the  mysterious  Underground  Railroad ;  the  best  Imown  of 
them  was  Thomas  Garrett  (1789-1871),  a  native  of  PennsyK'ania. 
who,  in  1822,  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  was 
convicted  in  1848  on  four  counts  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
was  fined  S8000;  he  is  said  to  have  helped  2700  slaves  to  freedom. 
The  most  picturesque  figure  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
Harriet  Tuoroan  (£.  1&20),  called  by  her  friend,  lohn  3rown, 
"  General  "  Tubman,  and  by  her  fellow  negroes  Moses."  She 
made  about  a  score  of  trips  into  the  South,  bringing  out  with  her 
300  negroes  altogether.  At  one  time  a  reward  of  $10,000  was  offered 
for  her  capture.  She  was  a  mystic,  with  remarlcable  clairvoyant 
powers,  and  did  great  service  as  a  nurse,  a  spy  and  a  scout  in  the 
Civil  War.  Levi  Coffin  (i 798-1 877),  a  native  of  North  Carolina 
(whose  cousin.  Vestal  Coffin,  had  established  before  1819  a  "  station  " 
of  the  Underground  near  what  is  now  Guilford  College,  North  Caro- 
lina), in  1826  settled  in  Wayne  County.  Ohio;  his  home  at  New 
Garden  (now  Fountain  City)  was  the  meeting  point  of  three  "  lines  " 
from  Kentucky;  and  in  1847  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  his 
labours  in  bringingslaves  oat  of  the  South  were  even  more  successful. 
It  haslicen  argued  that  the  Underground  Railroad  delayed  the  final 
dedsion  of  the  slavery  question,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  "  safety 
valve  " ;  for,  without  it,  the  more  intelligent  and  capable  of  the 
negro  slaves  would,  it  is  asserted,  have  become  the  Icadere  of  in- 
surrections in  the  South,  and  would  not  have  been  removed  from 
the  places  where  they  could  have  done  most  damage.  Consult 
William  Still,  The  UtuUrgroundRaiirmid  (Ph\hi6s\phi^,  1872), a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  by  a  negro  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  of  the  Philadelpnia  branch  of  the  Railroad;  and  the 
important  and  scholarly  work  of  Wilbur  H.  Sicbert,  The  Underground 
RttUroadfrom  Slavery  to  Freedom  (New  York,  l898>. 


penalties  were  imposed  upon  marshals  who  refused  to  enforce  the 
law  or  from  whom  a  fugitive  should  escape,  and  upon  individuab 
who  aided  negroes  to  escape;  the  marshal  might  raise  a  posse 
coMtiatus;  a  fee  of  $10  was  paid  to  the  commissioner  when  his 
decision  favoured  the  claimant  and  only  $5  when  it  favoured  the 
fugitive;  and  both  the  fact  of  the  escape  and  the  identity  of  the 
fugitive  were  to  be  determined  on  purely  ex  parte  testimony. 
The  severity  of  this  measure  led  to  gross  abuses  and  defeated  its 
purpose;  the  ntunber  of  abolitionists  increased,  the  operations 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  became  more  efficient,  and  new 
Personal  Liberty  Laws  were  enacted  in  Vomont  (1850),  Con- 
necticut (1854),  Rhode  Island  (1854),  Massachusetts  (1855), 
Michigan  (1855),  Maine  (1855  and  1857),  Kansas  (1858)  and 
Wisconsin  (1858).  These  Personal  Liberty  Laws  forbade  justices 
and  jiadges  to  take  cognizance  of  claims,  extended  the  habeas 
corpus  act  and  the  privilege  of  jury  tiial  to  fugitives,  and 
punished  false  testimony  severely.  Hie  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin  went  so  far  (1859)  as  to  decl«e  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
unconstitutional.  These  state  laws  were  one  of  the  grievances 
officially  referred  to  by  South  Carolina  (in  Dec.  x86o)  as  justifjnng 
her  secession  from  the  Union.  Attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
law  of  1850  aroused  much  bitterness.  Hie  arrests  of  Sims  and 
of  Shadrach  in  Boston  in  1851;  of  "Jerry"  M'Heiuy,  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  in  the  same  year;  of  Anthony  Bums  in 
1854,  in  Boston;  and  of  the  two  Garner  families  in  1856^  in 
Cincinnati,  with  other  cases  arising  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the 
Civil  War  as  did  the  controversy  over  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  legal  status  of  the 
slave  was  changed  by  hb  master's  being  in  arms.  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  inMay  1861,  declared  negro  slaves  contraband  of  war. 
A  confiscation  bilLwas  passed  in  August  x86x  discharging  from 
his  service  or  labour  any  slave  employed  in  aiding  or  promoting 
any  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  United  Slates. 
By  an  act  of  the  X7th  of  July.  1863  any  slave  of  a  disloyal  master 
who  was  in  territory  occupied  by  northern  troops  was  declared 
ipso  facto  free.  But  for  some  time  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
considered  still  to  hold  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  masters  in 
the  border  states  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union  government,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  June  1864  that  the  Act  of  X850  was 
repealed. 

See  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  ike  United  States  from  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  vols.  i.  and  ti.  (New  York,  1891);  and  M.  G.  M'Dougal^ 
Fugitive  Slaves,  i6tg-i86s  (Boston,  1S91;. 

FUGLEMAN  (from  the  Ger.  Plllgclntann,  the  man  on  the 
FlUgel  or  wing),  property  a  military  term  for  a  soldier  who  is 
selected  to  act  as  "  guide,"  and  posted  generally  on  the  flanks 
with  the  duty  of  directing  the  march  in  the  required  b'ne,  or  of 
giving  the  time,  &c.,  to  the  remainder  of  the  unit,  which  conforms 
to  his  movements,  in  any  military  exerdse.  The  word  is  then 
applied  to  a  ringleader  or  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  move- 
ment or  concerted  movement. 

FUGUE  (Lat.  fuga,  flight),  in  music,  the  mutual  "  pursuit  " 
of  voices  or  parts.  It  was,  up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
if  not  later,  the  name  applied  to  two  art-forms.  (A)  Fuga 
iigala  was  the  exact  reproduction  by  one  or  more  voices  of  the 
statement  of  a  leading  part.  The  reproducing  voice  (comes) 
was  seldom  if  ever  written  out,  for  all  differences  between  it 
and  tht  dux  were  rigidly  systematic;  e.g.  it  was  an  exact  inversion, 
or  exactly  twice  as  slow,  or  to  be  sung  backwards,  &c.  &c. 
Hence,  a  rule  or  canon  was  given,  often  in  em'gmatic  form,  by 
which  the  comes  was  deduced  from  the  dux:  and  so  the  term 
canon  became  the  appropriate  name  for  the  form  itself,  and  is 
still  retained.  (B)  A  composition  in  which  the  canom'c  style 
was  cultivated  without  canom'c  restriction  was,  in  the  i6tb 
century,  called  fuga  ricercata  or  simply  a  ricercare,  a  term  which 
is  still  used  by  Bach  as  a  title  for  the  fugues  in  Das  musikdische 
Opfer. 

The  whole  conception  of  fugue,  rightly  understood,  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  music,  and  the  reasons  why  some  con- 
trapuntal compositions  are  called  fugues,  while  others  are  not, 
are  so  trivial,  technically  a>  wtU  as  aesthetically,  that  we  have 
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preferred  to  treat  the  subject  separately  under  the  general 
hdiding  of  Contsapumtal  Fokms,  reserving  only  technical 
terms  for  definition  here. 

(i.)  If  in  the  beginning  or  "  exposition  "  the  material  with  which 
the  opening  voice  accompanies  the  answer  is  faithfully  reproduced 
as  the  accompaniment  ^o  subsequent  entries  of  the  subject,  it 
is  called  a  counUrsubject  (see  Counterpoint,  under  sub-heading 
Double  Counterpoint).  Obviou^  the  process  may  be  carried 
further,  the  first  countersubject  going  on  to  a  second  when  the 
subject  enters  in  the  third  part  and  so  on.  The  term  is  also 
apfiied  to  new  subjects  appearing  later  in  the  fugue  in  combina- 
tion (immediate  or  destined)  with  the  original  subject.  Chembini, 
holding  the  doctrine  that  a  fugue  cannot  have  more  than  one 
subject,  insists  on  applying  the  term  to  the  less  prominent  of 
the  subjects  of  what  are  commonly  called  double  fugues,  i.e, 
fugues  which  be^  with  two  parts  and  two  subjects  simultan- 
eously, and  so  also  with  triple  and  qucdrupU  Jugues, 

(ii.)  Episodes  are  passages  separating  the  entries  of  the  subject.^ 
Episodes  are  usually  developed  from  the  material  of  the  suoject 
and  countersubjects;  they  are  very  rarely  independent,  but 
then  conspicuously  so. 

(iii.)  StreUOt  the  overlapping  of  subject  and  answer,  is  a  resource 
the  possibilities  of  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  setting  of 
the  words  omnes  generationes  in  Bach's  Magnificat  (see  fiACe). 

(iv.)  The  distinction  between  real  and  tonal  fugue,  which  is 
stm  sometimes  treated  as  a  thing  of  great  historical  and  technical 
importance,  is  really  a  mere  detail  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
a  violent  oscillation  between  the  keys  of  tonic  and  dominant 
is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  fugal  exposition,  so  that  the  answer 
is  (especially  in  its  first  notes  and  in  points  that  tend  to  shift  the 
key)  not  so  much  a  transposition  ol  the  subject  to  the  key  of 
the  dominant  as  an  adaptation  of  it  from  the  tonic  part  to  the 
dominant  part  of  the  ^ale,  or  vice  versa;  in  short,  the  answer 
is  as  far  as  possible  on  the  dominant,  nOi  in  the  dominant.  The 
modificationg  this  principle  produces  in  the  answer  (which  have 
been  happily  described  as  resembling  "  fore-shortening  ")  are 
the  only  distinctive  marks  of  tonal  fugue;  and  the  text-books 
are  half  filled  with  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  from  matters 
of  ear  to  rules  of  thumb,  which  rules,  however,  have  the  merit 
(unusual  in  those  of  the  academic  fugne)  of  being  founded  on 
observation  of  the  practice  of  great  masters.  But  the  same 
principle  as  often  as  not  produces  answers  that  are  exact  trans- 
positions of  the  subject;  and  so  the  only  kind  of  real  fugue 
ii.e.  fugue  with  an  exact  answer)  that  could  rightly  be  contrasted 
with  tonal  fugue  would  be  that  in  which  the  answer  ought  to 
be  tonal  but  is  not.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tonal  answers  are 
rare  in  the  modal  music  of  the  x6th  century,  though  their  melodic 
principles  are  of  yet  earlier  date;  still,  though  tonal  fugue  does 
not  become  usual  until  well  on  in  the  17th  century,  the  idea 
th^t  it  is  a  separate  species  is  manifestly  absurd,  unl^  the  term 
simply  mea^ ''  fugue  in  modem  tonality  or  kiy,"  whatever  the 
answer  may  be. 

The  term  "  answer  "  is  usually  reserved  for  those  entries  of 
the  subject  that  are  placed  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  comple- 
mentary "  position  of  the  scale,  whether  they  are  "  tonally  " 
modified  or  not.  Thus  the  order  of  entries  in  the  exposition  of 
the  first  fugue  of  the  WoUiemp.  KUn.  is  subject,  answer,  answer,- 
subject;  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule  according  to  which 
subject  and  answer  are  strictly  alternate  in  the  ejqxwition. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  most  accurate 

as  well  as  the  most  vivid  description  ever  given  of  the  essentials 

of  afugue,  in  the  famous  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  zL 

"  His  volant  touch, 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue.** 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  description  of  organ-music  was 
written  in  no  classical  period  of  instrumental  polyphony,  but 
just  half-way  between  the  death  of  Frescobaldi  and  the  birth 

'An  episode  occurring  during  the  txptmtJon  is  stMnetimes  called 
codetta,  a  distinction  the  uselessness  01  which  at  once  appears  on 
aa  analysis  of  Bach's  2nd  fugue  in  the  Wokitemp.  Klav.  (the  term 
codetta  iv  more  correctly  as^ied  to  notes  filling  in  a  gap  between 
aifbjea  and  its  first  answer,  but  siicb  a  gap  is  rare  iagood  examples). 


of  Bach.  Every  word  is  a  definition,  both  retnnpective  and 
pn^hetic;  and  in  '^transverse**  we  see  all  that  Sir  Frederick 
Gore  Ouseley  expresses  in  his  popular  distinction  between  the 
"  perpendicular  "  or  homophonic  style  in  which  harmony  b 
built  up  in  chords,  and  the  **  horizontal  '*  or  polyphonic  style  in 
which  it  is  woven  in  threads  of  independent  melody.   (D.  F.  T.) 

FOHRICH.  JOSEPH  VON  (1800-1876),  Austrian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Kratzau  in  Bohemia  on  the  gth  of  Febraary  1800.  Deeply 
impressed  as  a  boy  by  mde  pictures  adoming  the  wayside  chapeb 
of  his  native  country,  his  first  attempt  at  composition  was  a 
sketch  of  the  Nativity  for  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  father's 
house.  He  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  becoming  celebrated  as 
a  composer  of  scriptural  episodes,  his  sacred  subjects  were 
transferred  in  numberless  repetitions  to  the  roadsido  churches  of 
the  Austrian  state,  where  humble  pcuants  thus  leamt  to  admire 
modem  art  reviving  the  modds  of  eariier  ages.  Ftlhrich  has 
been  fairly  described  as  a  "  Nazarenc,'*  a  romantic  religious  artiat 
whose  pencil  did  more  than  any  other  to  restore  the  old  spirit 
of  Dttrer  and  give  new  shape  to  countless  incidents  of  the  goapf\ 
and  scriptural  l^cnds.  Without  the  power  of  Cornelius  or  the 
grace  of  Overbeck,  he  composed  with  great  skill,  especially  in 
outline.  His  mastery  of  distribution,  form,  movement  and 
expression  was  considerabU).  In  its  peculiar  way  his  drapery 
was  perfectly  cast.  Essentially  creative  as  a  landscape 
draughtsman,  he  had  still  do  feding  for  colour;  and  when 
he  produced  monumental  pictures  he  was  not  neariy  so 
successful  as  when  designing  subjects  for  woodcuts.  Ffihridi'a 
fame  extended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  his  illustrations  to  Tieck's  CencfeMt  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Triumph  of  Christ,  the  Road  to  Bethlehem,  the  Succession 
of  Christ  according  to  Thomas  ft  Kempis,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  the  verses  of  the  Psalter,  became  well  known.  His 
Prod^jal  Son,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  the  fancy  with  which 
the  spirit  of  evU  is  embodied  in  a  figure  constantly  tecurring, 
and  h'ke  that  d  Mephistophdes  exhiluting  temptation  in  a  human 
yet  demoniacal  shape.  Ftthrich  became  a  pupfl  at  the  Academy 
of  Prague  in  1816.  His  first  inq>iration  was  derived  from  the 
prints  of  Dttrer  and  the  Faust  of  Cornelius,  and  the  first  fruit  of 
this  turn  of  study  was  the  Genofeva  series.  In  1826  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  added  three  frescoes  to  those  executed  by 
Cornelius  and  Overbeck  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi.  His  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  life  of  Tasso,  and  are  almost  solitary  examples 
of  his  talent  in  this  dass  of  composition.  In  1831  he  -finished 
the  Triumph  of  Christ  now  in  the  Raczynski  palace  at  Bertin. 
In  1834  he  was  made  custos  and  in  184 1  professor  of  composition 
in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  After  this  he  completed  the  monu- 
mental pictures  of  the  church  of  St  Nepomuk,  and  in  1854-1861 
the  vast  series  of  wall  paintings  which  cover.thc  inside  of  the 
Lerchenfdd  church  at  Vienna.  In  "1872  he  was  pen^oned  and 
made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph;  1875  is  the  date  of  his 
illustrations  to  the  Psalms.    He  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1876. 

Hw  autobiography  was  published  in  1875,  and  a  memoir  by  his 
son  Lucas  in  1886. 

FUJI  (Fuji-san,  Fujiyama,  Fusiyama),  a  cdebrated  mountain 
of  Japan,  standing  W.S.W.  of  Tokyo,  its  base  being  about  70  m. 
by  rail  from  that  dty.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  12,395  ft.  and  its 
southern  slopes  readi  the  shore  of  Suruga  Bay.  It  is  a  cone  of 
beautifully  simple  form,  the  more  striking  to  view  because  it 
stands  isolated;  but  its  summit  is  not  conical,  being  broken  by 
a  crater  some  2000  ft.  in  diameter,  for  Fuji  is  a  quiescent  vdcano. 
Small  outbursts  of  steam  are  still  to  be  obsorved  at  some  points. 
An  eruption  is  recorded  so  latdy  as  the  first  decade  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  mountain  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  pilgrims 
(see  also  Japan). 

PU-KIEN  (form^ly  Min),  a  south-eastern  province  of  China, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  S.  by  that  of  Kwang- 
tung,  W.  by  that  of  Riang-si  and  E.  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  53^480  sq.  m.  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000,000. 
The  provincial  capital  is  Fuchow  Fu,  and  it  is  divided  into  devcn 
prefectures,  besides  that  ruled  over  by  the  prefect  of  the  capital 
city.  Fu-kien  is  generally  mountainous,  being  over^read  by  the 
Nan-shan  ranges^  which  run  a  general  course  of  N.E.  and  S.W. 
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Theprftidpftl  mer  ii  the  Uiii,  wUcb  b  fotmtd  hf  the  Jasciioii, 

in  tile  uei^ibourbood  o{  the  dty  of  Yen-p'ing  Fu»  of  thiee  rivers^ 

ntindy,  the  Nui-si,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Dountaios  ob  the 

western  frontier  in  the  prefecture  of  Kieo-ntng  Fu,  the  Fuh-tun 

Ki,  the  source  of  which  is  found  in  the  cKstrict  of  Kwang-tsih  in 

the  north-west  of  the  province,  and  the  Tarshi-ld  (Shao  Ki)»  which 

riiesin  the  mountains  in  the  western  district  of  Ning-hwa.    From 

Yen-p'ing  Fu  the  river  takes  a  south-easterly  course,  and  after 

passing  aloni;  the  south  face  of  the  dty  of  Fuchow  Fu,  empties 

itself  into  the  sea  about  30  m.  below  that  town.    lu  upper  course 

is  narrow  and  rocky  and  abounds  in  rapids»  but  as  it  approaches 

Fuchow  Fu  the  channel  widens  and  the  current  becomes  slow 

and  even.    Its  depth  is  very  irreguUur,  and  it  is  navigable  only  by 

native  boats  of  a  small  class.    TWo  other  rivers  flow  into  the  sea 

near  Amoy,  neither  of  which,  however,  is  navigable  for  any 

distance  from  its  mouth  owing  to  the  shallows  and  rapids  with 

which  they  aboiind.    Thirty-live  miles  inland  from  Amoy  stands 

the  dty  <d  Chang  Chow,  famous  for  the  bridge  which  there  spans 

the  Kin-hmg  river.    This  bridge  b  800  ft  long,  and  consists  of 

granite  monoliths  stretching  from  one  abutment  to  another.    The 

soil  of  the  province  is,  as  its  name,  **  Happy  Esublishment," 

indicates,  veiy  productive,  and  the  scenery  is  of  a  rich  and  varied 

diaracter.    Most  of  the  tdlls  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  the 

less  rugged  are  laid  out  in  terraces.    The  principal  products  of 

the  province  are  tea,  of  which  the  best  kind  is  that  known  as 

Bohea,  which  takes  its  name,  by  a  mi^ronundation,  from  the 

Wu-e  Mountains,  in  the  prefecture  of  Kien-ning  Fu,  where  it  is 

grown;  grains  of  various  kinds,  oranges,  i^anlins,  lichis,  bamboo, 

ginger,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  salt  (both  marine  and  rodi), 

deers'  horns,  beeswax,  sugar,  fish,  Urds'  nests,  raedidne,  paper, 

doth,  timber,  &c.    ^-kien  has  three  open  ports,  Fbchow  Fu 

opened  in  1849,  Amoy  opened  to  trade  in  the  same  year  and 

Funing.    The  latter  port  ivas  only  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 

1898,  but  hi  1904  it  imported  and  exported  goods  to  the  vahie  of 

£7668  and  £178,160  respectively, 

FUKUl,  a  town  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Echizen,  Nippon,- 
near  the  west  coast,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Wakasa  Bay.  It  lies  in 
a  volcanic  district  much  exposed  to  earthquakes,  and  suffered 
sevcrdy  during  the  disturbances  of  r89i-i899,  when  a  diasm  over 
40  m.  long  was  opened  across  the  Noo  vafley  from  Fukul  to 
Katabira.  But  Fukui  subsequently  revived,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  several  local  industries,  especially  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  an  increasing  population  exceeding 
50,000.  Fukul  has  railway  communicatfon.  There  are  ruins  of 
a  castle  of  the  Daimios  of  Echizen. 

FUKUOKA,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Kioshiu,  Japan,  fn  the  province  of  Chikusfcn,  90  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Nagasaki  by  nin  Pop.  about  73,000.  With  Hakata,  on  the 
opposite  sicte  of  a  small  coast  stream,  it  forms  a  large  centre  of 
population,  with  an  increasing  export  trade  and  several  local 
industries.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  silk-weaving, 'and 
Hakata  especially  is  noted  for  its  durable  silk  fabrics.  Fukuoka 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  powerful  daimlo  of  Chikuzen, 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  medieval  history  of  Japan, 
the  renowned  temple  of  Yeiyas  in  the  district  was  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  revolution  of  r868.  There  are  several  other  places 
of  this  name  in  Japan,  the  moat  important  being  Fukuoka  in  the 
province  of  Mutsu,  North  Nippon,  a  railway  station  on  the  main 
fine  from  Tokyo  to  Aimorf  Ura  Bay.    Pop.  about  5600. 

FULA  (FuLBE,  Fellatar  or  Peuls),  a  numerous  and  powerful 
African  people,  spread  over  an  immense  region  from  Senegal 
nearly  to  Dtt-fur.  Strictly  they  have  no  country  of  thdr  own,  and 
nowhere  form  the  whole  of  the  poptdation,  though  nearly  ahrays 
the  dominant  native  race.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Upper 
Senega]  and  In  the  countries  under  French  sway  immediatdy 
south  of  Senegambia,  notably  Futa  Jallon.  Farther  east  they 
rule,  subject  to  the  coiitrol  of  the  French,  Segu  and  Masoena, 
countries  on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Niger,  to  the  south-west  of 
Timbuktu^  The  districts  within  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger 
have  a  large  Fula  population.  East  of  that  river  Sokoto  and  its 
trilratary  emirates  are  oiled  by  Fnia  princes,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  British  Nigerian  adndntstration.    Fula  are  settled 


in  Bomu,  Baginal,  Wcdtd  and  the  upper  Nile  Val]ey,>  but  have 
no  political  power  in  those  countries.  Their  most  southerly 
emirate  is  Adamawa,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper 
Benue.  In  this  vast  region  of  distribution  the  Fula  populations 
are  most  dense  towards  the  west  and  north,  most  scattered 
towards  the  east  and  south.  Originally  herdsmen  in  the  western 
and  central  Sudan,  they  extended  their  sway  east  of  the  Niger, 
under  the  leadersh^  of  Othman  Dan  Fodio,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century,  and  having  subdued  the  Hausa  states, 
founded  the  empire  of  Sokoto  with  the  vassal  emirates  ot  Kano, 
Gando,  Nupe,  Adamawa,  &c 

The  question  of  the  ethnic  aflinities  of  the  Fula  has  given  rise 
to  an  en<»inous  amount  of  speculation,  but  the  most  reasonable 
theory  is  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Negro.  This  is 
now  the  most  generally  accepted  theory.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  to  connect  them  with  the  andent  Egyptians.  In  the 
district  of  Senegal  known  as  Fuladugu  or  "  Fula  Land,"  where 
the  purest  t3rpes  of  the  race  are  found,  the  people  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  light  chestnut  colour,  with  oval  faces,  ringlety  or  even 
smooth  hair,  never  woolly,  straight  and  even  aquiline  noses, 
delicately  shaped  lips  and  regular  features  quite  differentiating 
them  from  the  Negro  type.  Like  most  conquering  races  the 
Fula  are,  however,  not  of  uniform  physique,  in  many  districts 
approximating  to  the  local  type.  They  neverthdess  maintain 
throughout  their  widespread  territory  a  certain  national  sdid- 
arity,  thanks  to  common  q>eech,  traditions  and  usages.  The 
ruling  caste  of  the  Fula  diffen  widely  in  character  from  the 
herdsmen  of  the  western  Sudan.  'Die  latter  are  peaceable, 
inoffennve  and  abstemious.  They  are  mainly  moaoganKNis, 
and  by  rigidly  i|bstaining  from  fordgn  marriages  have  preserved 
radal  purity.  The  ruling  caste  in  Nigeria,  on  the  other  hand, 
despise  thdr  pastoral  brethren,  and  through  generations  of 
polygamy  with  the  conquered  tribes  have  become  more  Negroid 
in  type,  black,  buriy  and  coarse  featured.  Love  of  luxury, 
pcftnp  and  finery  is  thdr  chief  characteristic.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Fula  race  is  distinguished  by  great  intelligence,  frankness  of 
disposition  and  strength  of  character.  As  soldiers  they  are 
renowned  almost  exclusively  as  cavalry;  and  the  nice  has 
produced  several  leaders  possessed  of  much  strategical  skill 
Besides  the  ordinary  Negro  weapons,  they  use  iron  spears  with 
leatherbound  handles  and  swords.  They  are  generally  excdlcnt 
rulers,  stem  but  patient  and  just.  The  Nigerian  emirs  acquired, 
however,  an  evil  reputation  during  the  r9th  century  as  slave 
raiders.  They  have  long  been  devout  Mahommedans,  and 
mosques  and  schools  exist  in  almost  all  their  towns.  Tradition 
says  that  of  old  every  Fula  boy  and  giri  was  a  scholar;  but 
during  the  decadence  of  their  power  towards  the  dose  of  the  19th 
century  education  was  not  highly  valued.  Power  seems  to  have 
somewhat  spoilt  this  virile  race,  but  such  authorities  as  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  beh'^ve  them  sHH  capable  of  a  great  future. 

The  F^  language  has  as  yet  found  no  place  in  any  African 
Bngulstic  family.  In  its  rudiments  it  is  akin  to  the  Hamito- 
Semitic  group.  It  possesses  two  grammatical  genders,  not 
masculine  and  feminine,  but  the  human  and  the  non-human; 
the  adjective  agrees  in  assonance  with  its  noun,  and  euphony 
plays  a  great  part  in  verbal  and  nominal  inflections.  In  some 
ways  resembling  the  Negro  dialects,  it  betrays  non-Negroid 
influences  in  the  tise  of  suflixes.  The  name  of  the  people  has  many 
variations.  Fulbe  or  Fula  (sing.  PuUo,  Peul)  is  the  Mandingan 
name,  Follani  the  Hausa,  Fdlatah  the  Kanuri,  Fullan  the 
Arab,  and  Fulde  on  the  Benue.  Like  the  name  Abate,  **  white," 
l^ven  them  in  Kororofa,  all  these  seem  to  refer  to  thdr  Ugfat 
reddish  hue. 

See  F.  Ratal,  Bislory  of  Mankind  (English  cd.,  London,  1896- 
1898);  Sir  F.  Lugard,  "  Northern  Nigeria,'^  In  Geogniphiccl  Journal 
Ouly  I9CM):  Gnmal  de  Guirodon.  Les  Puis  (1887):  E.  A.  Bracken* 
bury.  A  Short  Vocabulary  of  Ike  Fuiani  Languaf^  (Zungcru,  1907) ; 
the  articles  NicEltrA  and  Sokoto  and  authorities  tncrc  cited. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Wallace  in  a  report  on  Northern  Nigeria  ("  Colonial 
Oflke  "  series,  No.  j$5i,  1007)  calls  attention  to  the  exodus  "  of 
thousands  of  Fulani  of  all  sorts,  but  mostly  Mcllawa,  from  the 
French  Middle  I^'ipcr,"  and  states  that  the  majorit>'  of  the  emigranta 
are  settling  in  the  Nile  valley. 
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FULCHBR  (or  Foucheb)  OP  CHARTRES  <io58<h;.  X130), 
French  chronicler,  was  a  priest  who  was  present  at  the  coundl 
of  Clermont  in  1095,  and  accompanied  Robert  II.,  duke  of 
Normandy,  on  the  first  crusade  in  1096.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  Italy  and  taken  part  in  the  fighting  on  the  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  became  chaplain  to  Baldwin,  who  was  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  xioo,  and  lived  with  Baldwin  at  Edessa 
and  then  at  Jerusalem.  He  accompanied  this  king  on  several 
warlike  expeditions,  but  won  more  lasting  fame  by  writing  his 
Histariu  HierosolymUona  or  Gesia  Prancorum  Jerusalem  ex- 
pugnantium,  one  of  the  most  tnistworthy  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  first  crusade.  In  its  final  form  it  is  divided  into  three 
books,  and  covers  the  period  between  the  council  of  Qermont 
and  1 1 27,  and  the  author  only  gives  details  of  events  which  he 
himself  had  witnessed.  It  was  used  by  William  <A.  T3rre.  Fnlcher 
died  after  1137,  probably  at  Jerusalem.  He  has  been  confused 
with  Foucher  of  Mongervillier  (d.  X171),  abbot  of  St-Pdre-en- 
Vallte  at  Chartres,  and  also  with  another  person  of  the  same 
name  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in 
1098. 

The  Historia,  but  in  an  incomplete  form,  wa4  fint  puUisbed  by 
J.  Bonsare  in  the  Gesta  Dd per  Francos  (Hanover,  161 1).  The  best 
edition  is  in  tome  iii.  of  tnc  Recueil  aes  historiens  des  croisades, 
Historiens  occidentaux,  (Paris,  1866) ;  and  there  is  a  French  transla- 
tion in  tome  xxiv.  of  Guixot's  CoUecHon  des  mhnoires  relatifs  6 
rkistaire  de  France  (Paris,  1823-1835). 

See  U.  von  Sybel,  GesdUchie  des  ersten  Kreussuges  (Ldpsajf,  1881)  ; 
and  A.  MoUnier,  Les  Sources  de  I'kistoire  de  France,  tome  ii.  (Paris, 
1902). 

FULDA,  a  town  and  episcqsal  see  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  between  the  Rh5n  and  the  VogeU 
Obirge,  69  m.  N.E.  from  Ftankfort-on-Main  on  the  railway 
to  Bebra.  Although  irregularly  built  the  town  is.  pleasantly 
situated,  and  contains  two  fine  squares,  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
fine  statue  of  St  Boniface.  The  present  cathedral  was  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  on  the  model  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  but  it  has  an  ancient  crypt,  which  contains  the  bones 
of  St  Boniface  and  was  restored  in  1892.  Opposite  the  cathedral 
is  the  former  monastery  of  St  Michael,  now  the  episcopal  palace. 
The  Michaelskirche,  attached  to  it,  is  a  small  round  church  built, 
in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in.  832  and  restored  in  1853. 
Of  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Library,  with  upwards 
of  80,000  printed  books  add  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  stately 
palace  with  its  gardens  and  orangery,  the  former  Benedictine 
nunnery' (founded  1625,  and  now  used  as  a  seminary),  and  the 
Minorite  friary  ( 1 238)  no^  used  as  a  furniture  warehouse,  f  Among 
the  secular  buildings  are  the  fine  Sckloss,  the  BiHiolhek,  the 
town  hall  and  the  post  office.  There  are  several  schools,  a  hospital 
founded  in  the  X3th  century,  and  some  new  artillery  barracks. 
Many  industries  are  carried  on  in  Fulda.  These  include  weaving 
and  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  plush  and  other  textiles 
and  brewing.  There  are  also  railway  works  in  the  town.  A 
large  trade  is  done  in  cattle  and  grain,  many  markets  being  hdd 
here.  Fine  views  are  obtained  from  several  hilts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, among  these  being  the  Frauenberg,  the  Petersbcig  and 
the  Kalvarienberg. 

Fulda  owes  its  existence  to  its  famous  abbey.  It  became  a 
town  in  1208,  and  during  the  middle  ages  there  were  many 
struggles  between  the  abbots  and  the  townsfolk.  During  the 
Peasants'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  rebels  and  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  by  the  Hanoverians.  It  came  finally  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia  in  xS66.  From  17^  to  1804  Fulda  was 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  latteriy  many  assemblies  ot German 
bishops  have  been  held  in  the  town. 

The  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fulda  occupies  the  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  which  Monte, Cassino  holds 
in  Italy,  St  Gall  in  South  Germany,  Corvey  in  Saxony,  Tours 
in  France  and  lona  In  Scotland.  Founded  in  744  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  St  Boniface  by  his  pupil  Sturm,  who  was  the  first  abbot, 
it  became  the  centre  of  a  great  missionary  work.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  with  land  by  the  princes  of  the  C!arolingian  house  and 
others,  and  soon  becarne  one  of  the  most  famous  and  wealthy 
establishments  of  its  kind.    About  968  the  pope  declared  tluu 


its  abbot  was  pi^mste  of  all  tbe  abbots  in  Germany  and  Oaul, 
and  later  he  became  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  Ftilda  was  specially 
famous  for  its  8cho<4,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  theologiad 
learning  of  the  eaiiy  middle  ages.  Among  the  teachers  here 
were  Alcuin,  Hrabanus  Maorus,  who  was  abbot  from  822  to  842, 
and  Walafrid  Strabo.  Early  in  the  zoth  century  the  monastery 
was  reformed  by  introducing  monks. from  Scotland,  w1k>  were 
re^Mnsible  for  restoring  in  its  old  strictness  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Later  the  abbey  lost  some  of  its  lands  and  also  its  high  position, 
and  some  time  before  the  Reformation  the  days  of  its  glory 
were  over.  Johann  v<m  Henneberg,  who  was  abbot  from  1529 
to  XS41,  showed  some  ssnnpathy  with  the  teaching  of  the  re- 
formers, but  the  Counter-Reformation  made  great  progren  here 
under  Abbot '  Balthasar  von  Dembach.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
gave  the  abbey  as  a  principality  to  WiUiam,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
but  William's  rule  only  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  1752  the-abbot 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  Fulda  ranked  as  a  prince^* 
bishopric.  This  was  secularized  in  1802,  and  in  quick  succession 
it  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king  of  France  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Frankfort.  In  x8i6  the  greater  part  of  the 
principality  was  ceded  by  Prossia  to  Hcsse-Cassel,  a  smaller 
portion  being  united  with  Bavaria.  Sharing  the  fate  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  this  larger  portion  was  annexed  by  Prussia  in  ^866.  In 
X829  a  new  bishopric  was  founded  at  Fulda, 

For  the  tovn  see  A.  Hartmann,  Zeiigesekichte  von  Fulda  (Fulda, 
1895);  J.  Schneider,  Fukrer  durch  die  Stadt  Fulda  (Fulda,  1899); 
and  Chronik  von  Fulda  uud  dessen  Vmrebungen  (1839).  For  the 
history  of  the  abbey  sec  Geccnbaur,  Das  Klostrr  Fulda  im  Karolitrter 
ZeUalter  (Fulda,  1871-1874);  Arndt.  Geschickte  des  Hockstifls  Fulda 
(Fukla.  i860) :  and  the  Fuldaer  GeschichlsbldUer  (1902  fol.). 

FULGENTIUS.  FABIUS  PLANCIADES,  Latifi  grammarian* 
a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  (or  the 
last  part  of  the  5th)  century  a.d.  He  is  to  be  distinguidied 
from  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe  (468-533),  to  whom  he  was 
probably  related,  and  also  from  the  bishop's  pupil  and  biographer, 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus.  Four  extant  works  are  attributed  to 
him.  (i)  Mythohgiamm  Ubri  m.,  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Catus,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  containing  75  myths  briefly  told, 
and  then  explained  in  the  mystical  and  alleg<»ical  manner  of 
the  Stoics  and  Ncoplatonists.  For  this  purpose  the  author 
generally  invokes  the  aid  of  etymologies  which,  borrowed  from 
the  plulosophers,  are  highly  absurd.  As  a  Christiair,  Fulgentius 
sometimes  (but  less  frequently  than  might  have  been  expcaed) 
quotes  the  Bible  by  the  side  of  the  philosophers,  to  give  a 
Christian  colouring  to  the  moral  lesson.  (2)  ExposUio  Vergilianae^ 
contincntiae  ficontitietUia  =  coalcnts}f  a  sort  of  appendix  to  (i), 
dedicated  to  Catus.  The  poet  himself  appears  to  the  author  and 
explains  the  twelve  books  of  the  Aeneid  as  a  picture  of  human 
life.  The  throe  words  arma  ( «  virtus) ,vir{'=' sapientia),;^itmttf 
(BfMinceps)  in  the  first  line  xepresent  respectively  substantia 
corporalis,  sensualis,  omans.  Book  i.  symbolizes  the  birth  and 
early  childhood  of  man  (the  shipwreck  of  A^eas.  denotes  the 
peril  of  birth),  book  vi.  the  plunge  into  the  depths  of  wisdom. 
(3)  ExposUio.  sermonum  antiquorumt  explanations  of  63  rare  and 
obsolete  words,  supported  byj[iuotations  (sometimes  from  authors 
and  works  that  never  existed).  *  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  »milar 
work  of  Nonius,  with  which  it  is  often  edited,  (4)  Liber  absque 
litleris  dc  aelalibusmutuU  et  honUnis,  In  the  MS.  heading  of  this 
work,  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  as  Fabins  Claudius 
Gordianus  Fulgentius  (Claudius  is  the  name  of  the  father,  and 
CfOrdianus  that  of  the  grandfather  of  the  bishop,  to  whom  some 
attribute  the  work)  The  title  Absque  litleris  indicates  that  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  wholly  omitted  in  each  successive  book 
(A  in  bk.  i.,  B  in  bk.  ii.).  On^  14  books  are  preserved.  Th() 
matter  is  chiefly  taken  from  sacred  histo^.  In  addition  to  these, 
Fulgentius  q>ecdcs  of  early  poetical  attempts  after  the  manner  of 
Anacreon,  and  of  a  work  called  Physiolonis,  dealing  with  medical 
questions,  and  including  a  discussion  of  the  mystical  signification 
of  the  numbers  7  and  9.  Fulgentius  is  a  representative  of  the 
so-called  late  African  style,  taking  for  his  models  Apuloius, 
TertuUian  and  Martianus  (Japella.  His  language  is  bombastic* 
affected  and  incorrect,  while  tbe  lengthy  and  elaborate  periods 
make  it  difficult  to,  understand  his  meaning. 
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-  St»  die  editiim  oC  the  four  work*  by  R.  Helm  (1S98,  Teubner 
jeries);  also  M.  2ink,  /)«r  Mytkolog  rulgentkis  (1867);  E.  Jung- 
nann,  "  Dc  Fulgentu  aetate  et  scriptis,"  in  Ada  Societatis  Philologae 
Lipsiensis,  i.  (187O:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemebu  Gesckichte  der  LiU.  des 
MiiUialiers,  l;  ftrticle  "  Fulgentius^*  by  C.  F.  B5hr  in  Erach  and 
Gruber's  AUgemein*  Bucykhtidie;  Teuflfel-Schwabe,  History  of 
RomOH  Literature  (£ng.  trans.;. 

FULOIMIAB  (mod.  PoKgno),  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria, 
hBfyf  on  the  later  tine  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  15  m.  S.  of  Nuceria. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  comparativety  late  origin,  inaamuch 
as  It  bad  no  dty  walls,  but,  in  imperial  times  especially,  owing 
to  its  position  on  tbe  new  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  it  must  have 
increased  in  importance  as  being  the  point  of  departure  of  roads 
to  Perusia  and  to  Picenum  over  the  pass  of  Plestia.  It  appears 
to  have  had  an  amphitheatre,  and  thxee  bridges  over  the  Topino 
are  attributed  to  the  Roman  period.  Three  miles  to  the  N.  Ues 
the  independent  community  of  Forum  Flaminii,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Profiamma,  at 
or  near  which  the  newer  line  of  the  Via  Flamim'a  rejoined  the 
oUer.  It  was  no  doubt  founded  by  the  builder  of  the  road, 
C.  Fhoninius,  consul  in  920  B.o.  (See  Foucno  and  Flaiunia, 
Via.)  *  (T.  As.) 

FULQURITS  (from  Lat.  /m^,  Ughtning),  in  petrology,  the 
name  given  to  rocks  which  have  been  fused  on  the  surface  by 
Hgbtning,  and  to  the  characteristic  hcries  in  rocks  formed  by  the 
isme  agency.  When  Ughtnfaig  strikes  the  naked  Surfaces  of 
rocks,  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  may  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  fusion,  especially  when  the  rocks  are  dry  and  the 
electricity  is  not  readily  conducted  away.  Instances  of  this 
bav«  beA  observed  on  Aranst  and  on  several  mountains  in  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c  A  thin  glossy  crust,  resembling  a  coat  of 
vamid],  is  formed;  its  thickness  is  usually  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  Inch,  and  it  may  be  colooriess,  white  or  yellow.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  wmally  shows  no  crystalliza- 
tion, and  contains  minute  bubbles  due  to  the  expansion  of  air 
or  other  gases  in  the  fused  peUidev  Occasionally  small  miciofiths 
nay  appear,  but  this  is  uncommon  bt^suse  so  thin  a  film  would 
cool  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  mlnoals  of  the  rock  beneath 
are  in  some  cases  partly  fused,  but  the  more  refractory  often 
appear  quite  unaffected.  Hie  glass  has  arisen  from  the  melting 
of  the  most  fusible  ingreditots  alone. 

Another  type  of  fulgurite  is  commonest  in  dry  sands  and 
takes  the  shape  of  vertical  tubes  which  may  be  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Generally  they  are  elliptical  in  cross  secticMi, 
or  flattened  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  surrounding  sand  on 
the  fulgurite  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  very  hot  and  plastic. 
These  tubes  are  often  vertical  aiKl  may  run  downwards  for 
several  feet  through  the  ssnd,  branching  and  lessening  as  they 
descend.  Tubular  perforations  in  hard  rocks  have  been  noted 
also,  but  these  are  short  and  probably  follow  original  cracks. 
The  glassy  materiid  contains  grains  <rf  sand  and  many  small 
round  or  elliptiad  cavities,  the  long  axes  of  which  are  radial. 
Minerals  like  fekpar  and  mica  are  fused  more  readily  than 
quartz,  but  analysis  shows  that  some  fulgurite  glasses  are  very 
rich  hi  silica,  which  perhaps  was  dissolved  in  the  gla^  rather 
than  simply  fused.  The  central  cavity  of  the  tube  and  the 
bubbles  in  its  walls  point  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases 
(air,  water,  &c.)  in  the  sand  by  sodden  and  extreme  heating. 
Very  fine  threads  of  glass  project  from  the  surface  of  the  tube 
as  if  fused  droplets  had  been  projected  outwards  with  con- 
siderable force.  Where  the  quartz  grains  have  been  greatly 
heated  but  not  melted  they  become  white  and  semi-opaque, 
but  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  glass  they  usually  show 
partial  solution.  Occa^nally  crystallization  has  begun  before 
the  glass  solidified,  and  small  microliths,  the  nature  of  which  is 
undeterminable,  occur  in  streams  and  wi^  in  the  dear  hyaline 
nmtrix.  (J.  S.  F.) 

FUIAAM,  a  western  metropofitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.W.  by  Hammersmith,  N.E.  by  Kensington, 
E.  by  Chelsea,  and  S.E.,  a  and  S.W.  by  the  river  Thames. 
Pop.  (1901)  137,289.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  Fulham 
Palace  Road  running  S.  from  Hammersmith,  Fulbam  Road 
and  King's  Road,  W.  from  Cbelseai  coverging  and  leading  to 


Putney  Bridge  over  the  Thamei;  North  End  Road  betweett 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Roads;  Lillie  Road  between  South 
Kcnsmgton  and  Fulham  Palace  Road;  and  Wandsworth  Bridge 
Road  leading  S.  from  New  King's  Road  to  Wandsworth  Bridge. 
In  the  north  Fulham  includes  the  residential  district  known  as 
West  Kensington,  and  farther  south  that  of  Walham  Green. 
The  manor  house  or  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London  stands  in 
grounds,  beautifully  planted  and  surrounded  by  a  moat,  believed 
to  be  a  Danish  work,  near  the  river  west  of  Putney  Bridge.  Its 
oldest  portion  is  the  picturesque  western  quadrangle,  built  by 
Bishop  Fitzjames  (1506-1522).  The  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  between  the  bridge  and  the  grounds,  was  erected  in 
18S1  from  designs  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  The  fine  old  monu- 
ments from  the  former  building,  dating  from  the  x6th  to  the 
x8th  centuries,  are  mostly  preserved,  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
the  memorials  of  several  bishops  of  London  and  <^  Theodore  Hook 
(1841).  The  public  recreation  grotmds  include  the  embankment 
and  gardens  between  the  river  and  the  palace  grounds,  and 
there  are  also  two  well-known  oiclosures  used  for  sports  within 
the  borough.  Of  these  Hurlingham  Park  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Club  and  a  fashionable  resort;  and 
Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington,  has  tennis  and  otha  courts 
for  the  use  of  members,  and  is  also  the  scene  of  important 
football  matches,  and  of  the  athletic  meetings  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  those  between  the  English 
and  Amerkan  Universities  hdd  in  England.  In  Seagrave  Road 
is  the  Western  fever  hospital.  The  parliamentary  borough  of 
Fulham  returns  one  member.  The  borough  (joimdl  consists  of 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  36  councillors.    Area,  1703*  5  acres. 

Fulham,  or  in  its  earliest  form  FuUankamy  js  Uncertainly 
sUted  to  signify  "  the  pbice  "  either  "  of  fowls  "  or  "  of  dirt." 
The  ToaBot  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Bish<^  Erkenwald 
about  the  year  691  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
London,  and  Holinshed  relates  that  the  Bi^p  of  London  was 
lodging  in  his  manor  place  in  114 1  when  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 
ridliig  out  from  the  Tower  of  London,  took  him  prisoner.  At 
the  Commonwealth  the  manor  was  temporarily  out  of  the 
bishops'  hands,  being  sold  to  Colonel  Edmund  Harvey.  Thert 
is  no  record  of  the  first  erection  of  a  parish  church,  but  the  first 
known  rector  was  appointed  in  1242,  and  a  church  probably 
existed  a  century  before  this.  The  earUest  part  of  the  church 
demolished  in  x88x,  however,  did  not  date  farther  back  than 
the  15th  century.  In  879  Danish  invaders,  sailing  up  the 
Thames,  winter^  at  Fulham  and  Hammersmith.  Near  the 
former  wooden  Putney  Bridge,  built  in  X729  and  replaced  in 
x886,  the  earl  of  Essex  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river 
in  1642  in  order  to  march  his  army  in  pursuit  of  Charles  I.,  who 
thereupon  fell  back  on  Oxford.  Margravine  Road  recalls  the 
existence  of  Bradenburg  House,  a  riverside  mansion  built  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Fairfax  in  1647  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
occupied  in  X792  by  the  margrave  of  Bradenburg- Anspach 
and  Bayreuth  and  his  wife,  and  in  1820  by  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  IV. 

FULK,  kij;tg  of  Jerusalem  (b.  1092),  was  the  son  of  Fulk  IV., 
count  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife  Bertrada  (who  ultimately  deserted 
her  husband  and  became  the  mistress  of  Philip  I.  of  France). 
He  became  count  of  Anjou  in  1109,  and  considerably  added  to 
the  prestige  of  his  house.  In  particular  he  showed  himself  a 
doughty  opponent  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  against  whom  he 
continually  supported  Louis  VI.  of  France,  until  in  x  127  Henry 
won  him  over  by  betrothing  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Fulk's  son 
Geoffrey  PlantageneU  Already  in  xx2o  Fulk  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  become  a  close  friend  of  the  Templars.  On  his 
return  he  assigned  to  the  order  of  the  Templars  an  annual  sub- 
sidy, while  he  also  maintained  two  knights  in  the  Holy  Land 
for  a  year.  In  11 28  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  East» 
when  be  received  an  embassy  from  Baldwin  II.,  kingof  Jerusalem, 
who  had  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him,  offering  his  daughter 
Melisinda  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  eventual  succession  to 
the  kingdom.  Fulk  readily  accepted  the  offer;  and  in  1x29 
he  came  and  was  Married  to  Melkinda^  lacciYing  the  towns  of 


FULK— FtJLLEBORN 


Acn  ud  Tyre  u  bei  dovCT.  In  iiji,  it  tbcBgcof  iMtly-nioe, 
he  became  Ling  M  Jcnis^lcni.  Hi*  reign  b  not  muHud  bf  any 
cttMidenble  ereatl:  the^kingdam  which  luid  TTHcfaed  iu  vmrih 
uDder  Bildirin  IL,  aul  did  not  begin  to  decline  till  ihe  oLplun 
(t  Edeau  in  the  telgn  o(  Baldwin  111.,  wu  quietly  piaspeioui 
under  hit  rule.  In  the  beginning  o[  his  reigD  be  had  to  Kl  ai 
Itgeot  of  Antioch,  ajid  to  provide  a  husband,  Raymuod  of 
Poltou,  CoitheinianlbeireiaConuaace.  But  Ihegreat  pR>blem 
■ith  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the  progress  of  the  atabeg  Zengi 

the  fort  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate.  A  little 
later.bowever.  he  greatly  impmved  hia  posiiion  by  stncgtheoing 
hlialUaiice  with  the  viiler  of  Damaacui.  who  also  had  to  feac 
the  progress  of  Zengi  (ii4c}j  and  in  this  way  he  wai  able  to 
capture  the  ioit  of  Baniaa,  (o  Ihe  N,  of  Lake  Tibeiiaa.  Fulh 
alu  stiengihened  the  kioBdom  on  the  louihi  while  his  butler, 
Paganui.  idanted  the  fortress  of  Sjtk  ID  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  helped  to  give  the  kingdom  »a  neat  towaidi  the 
Red  Sea,  be  himself  constructed  BlaDche  Caide  and  other  fona 
on  the  S.W.  to  overawe  the  garrison  of  Ascaloa,  which  »u  :Iill 
held  by  the  Mahommedans,  ajad  to  dear  the  road  (owtids  Egypt. 
Twice  in  Fulk's  reign  (he  eastoa  eniperor,  John  Coiooetius, 
appeared  in  northern  Syria  (1137  and  ii<i);  but  hie  coming 
did  not  affect  the  king,  who  was  able  lo  decline  politely  a  visit 
wlilch  the  emperor  propoaed  10  make  to  Jerusalem.  In  1143  he 
died,  leaving  two  sons,  who  both  became  kings,  a*  BaUwin  UL 


Fulk  coDtinoei 
lound  chutchiBU 
b^un.  Willism 
politician,  aod  a 
for  partiality 


the  trmditlan  of  good  itntBDanship  and 
lip  which  Baldwin  1.  aod  Baldwin  U.  had 

Tyre  speaks  of  him  ai  a  hne  soldier,  an  able 
md  son  of  the  church,  and  only  blaim  him 
and  a  forgetfulaesB  of  najnea  and 


faco,  which  placed  hi 

dependent  on  hi)  unmediate  intimalca.     little,  perhaps,  need 

be  made  of  these  censures:  the  real  fsult  of  Fulk  was  his  neglect 

to  envissge  the  needs  ol  tiw  northern  principalities,  snd  lo 

head  a  combined  resistance  to  the  rismg  power  of  Zengi  of 

MosuL 

Hb  reiia  in  Jerusalem  is  namled  by  R.  RChricbt  {CoMtUt  itt 
KixiptiSa  JirmaUm.  Inubruck,  iSga).  and  has  been  nude  ikc 
subject  ol  a  moii»raph  by  C.  Dodu  {Dt  fnkoaU  Hitrsialyiiiilaiii 
f«(«.  Par!.,  ■«94):  CE.  Be.) 

PDIR  (d.  goo),  archWibop  of  Refras,  and  parllun  of  Charles 
the  Simple  in  his  struggle  with  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  was  dected 
to  the  see  as  archbisbop  fn  8S]  tipon  the  death  of  Hincmai. 
In  887  he  was  engaged  in  a  alrtiggle  with  the  Normans  who 
invaded  his  tenliories.  Upon  the  depositloD  of  Chaiies  the  Fat 
he  sided  with  Charles  the  Simple  in  his  contetl  for  the  West 
F^kish  dominions  agunst  Count  Odo  of  Paris,  and  crowned 
him  king  in  his  own  metropolitan  church  at  Reims  after  most 
0/  the  nobles  had  gone  over  lo  Odo  (803).  Upon  the  death  of 
Odo  he  succeeded  in  having  Charks  lecogniwd  aa  king  by  a 
msjotlly  of  the  West  Fiankiih  nobility.  In  ggt  be  obUined 
tptdai  privileges  for  his  province  from  Pope  Fotnnna,  who 
promlied  that  thereafter,  when  the  sichbisboptic  became 
vacant,  the  revenues  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  while 
the  vacancy  existed,  but  should  be  reserved  for  the  newfncum* 
benl,  provided  the  election  took  pUre  wtlhln  the  canonical 
Ibnil  of  three  months.  From  S98  until  his  death  he  held  the 
jffice  of  ^ncellor,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  wu  regulariy 
iDed  by  the  archbishop  of  Reios.  In  hb  efforts  lo  keep  the 
wealthy  abbeys  and  benefices  of  the  church  out  of  the  hand* 
of  the  noble),  be  Incurred  the  hatred  of  Baldwta,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  secured  his  aisasslnaliofl  on  the  17th  of 
June  900,  a  crime  whldl  the  weak  CaroGnglan  monarch  left 

Fulk  left  some  tetters;  which  are  eelleeted  in  Migae,  Palnlttia 

PDUn  WIIUAM  (t5]»-r5Bo),  Pntttaa  dtvine,  was  boni 
in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge^  After  Hwlying  Uw  for 
sit  yean,  he  became  a  fellow  at  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
In  1564.  He  look  a  leading  part  in  the  "vestlarian"  controversy, 
aadpatBuadcdIhaaillagetodiKatdthaimplko.  Incoascqaaica 


E  was  eipelled  from  St.  John's  ( 
Icbrcw  lecturer  snd  preacher  there.     Alter  si 
illy  fnt  the  heudship  of  the  college  in  1560,  hi 
1  the  rati  of  Leicester,  and  received  from  i 
>,  in  Euei,  and  Dennington  in  Suffolk. 


Wad. 


tlme,butlD  isSrliebetUDe 

3  1569,  he  became  chaplain 


j;8  he  was 
,  (.Imonogc.  AS  a  Puritan 
y  active;  in  1580  Iht  bishop 
uritanism  against  the  Roman 
ihop  of  Lincoln  (isij-tsS*), 


!nialiit  he  was  1 
of  Ely  appoinlcd  him  to 
CsIhoUts,  Thomu  Wat 

and  John  Feckcoham.  fonncriy  aCDot  ot  westmmiler,  ana  m 
ij8i  he  was  one  of  the  disputants  with  the  Jesuit,  Edmund 
Campion,  while  in  158s  he  was  among  the  clergy  selected 
by  the  paivy  council  to  argue  against  any  papist.  Hia 
numerous  polemical  writinp  include  A  Dejtnu  oj  lit  tincft* 
trm  TraiBtaliimt  of  tin  halit  Scrifliira  iiilo  tlu  Entliti 
Ing  (London,  ijBj),  and  confutations  of  Thomae  Simple- 
ton (i5]5-tSQ8),  Cardinal  Allen  and  other  Roman  Catholic 

FDLK  NKHBA  (e.  1170-1040),  cnunt  of  Anjou,  ddeat  son  of 
Count  Gcoflrey  I.,  "  Grisegonclle  "  [Grey  Tunic)  and  Adda  of 
Vermandols,  was  bom  about  97D-«nd  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  couniship  of  Anjou  on  the  list  of  July  087.  He  was  success. 
f  ul  in  tepeliing  the  atlncki  of  the  count  of  Renoes  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  oaniiuest  of  Touraine  (sec  AMjott).  In  Ihia 
oinBeiiDn  be  built  a  great  number  of  stroog  castles,  which  haa 
led  In  modem  linir*  to  bis  being  called  "the  great  builder." 
He  also  founded  teveial  teligioui  honses,  among  them  the  ahbeya 
of  Bcaulieu,  near  Loche*  (_c  1007),  of  Siuot-I^icholaa  ai  Angers 
(io»)  and  of  Ronceny  at  Angeia  (10 28),  and,  in  order  to  expiate 
his  crimes  of  violence,  made  three  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
(in  100S-I003,  e.  looS  and  in  1030).  On  his  return  fmn  the 
third  of  these  journeys  he  died  at  Meta  in  Lorraine  on  the  list  of 
June  1040.  By  fiia  first  marriage,  with  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Bouchard  le  Vfnfrable,  count  of  VeodAme,  he  had  a  dangblcr, 
Adrla,  who  married  Boos  of  Neven  and  transmitted  to  bet 
children  the  countship  of  VeitdAmo.  Elisabeth  having  died  in 
1000,  Fulk  married  Ulldegarde  ol  Lomine,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Geoffrey  Maitel  (f.s.),  ud  a  dau^tei  Ermengarde,  who 
married  Geoffrey,  oount  of  dtinaii,  and  waa  the  mother  ol 
Geoffrey  "  le  Barbu  "  (the  Btwded)  and  of  Fulk  "  le  Rfdun  " 
(seDAiqoo). 

See  Louis  Hal|ilien,Z<Cn.Wd'j4ii/M  OS  Jt/'ftfAfhiis,  uo6). 
Tl     "  '"  "  Nerm  by  Alenndre  de  Salies,  Hisltut  it 

Fi  1874)  is  conluied  and  uacHiical.    A  very 

•u  enby  Ctlestin  Port.  DiiHannairc  iblorint, 

■-■■-  "-=-■  '-™(tvol..,Pari^Anp™ 
is  af»  B  sketch  in  Kate 


-lS*7)i 


(L  H.*) 

F0LUBOilll,OiOROI»I>TAT (176^1103),  Ctnnanphilo- 
■opfaer,  philologist  and  miscellaneoiu  writer,  was  bom  at  QiogBu, 
Saesia,  on  the  md  of  hfarcb  1760,  and  died  at  Breatan  on  the 
6(h  of  February  rto].  He  waa  educated  at  the  Univcnity  of 
Halle,  and  waa  made  doctor  of  phnoaiiphy  in  recognilion  ai  bit 
tbesla  De  Xentpkau.,  ZtmmtelCargla.  He  took  diaoinal  oeden 
in  I7QI,  hut  almost  immediately  became  prolcssoc  of  diMlc*  u 
Bredau.  Hli  phOoto^ilcal  works  Indude  umoutkos  te  Cane's 
translation  of  the  Paliiia  of  Aristotle  (1199-1800),  and  a  luge 
share  in  Iha  BtUrtuBr  Cackkkl4iir  PkiliatfkU  (poUoOwd  !■ 
(wdve  puts  between  17Q1  ud  1799),  lo  whidi  he  odlabomsd 
with  Focbecs,  RdBhoM  ud  NJethtwiiBer.  Id  philology  h* 
wiola  BMydapattia  fkihlitico  sin  trtmot  Untu  lutota  ns 
SMtifMnuK  Muiia  (ijgi;  and  ed.,  1805);  Kmnt  Tiara  dit 
bfiwhtkn  Stilt  (1793);  Ld^olai  Ar  KhUmik  (iSoi);  and  *9 
anaotatededftiooaftfaefatlretof  Pcnfua.  tMstbcpseodoDyn 
"Edelwald  J>istas"he|MibliBhedBcvRilcollectioiisof  pefiolar 
labs— JMU  BlatUr  (1795);  KMm  ScMfltn  f»  UntrrltaUia^ 
(i79«);  ATtfeMfiiMbw  (1T09).  After  hi*  death  wcr«  puUbhcd 
Tatdanlvck  /<r  SniaiinfUa  (iSofi)  and  Kamdrtin  (1R07}. 
He  was  a  frequent  Contributor  to  the  press,  wheie  his  writings 
were  very  popular. 

See  Schumrael,  CafHUnureA  (igoj)  and  Cam  tni  FOMm; 
Heiid,  aUlKiH  mucWa-A  >oL  il. 
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fOlXBR,  AMDRBW  (i7S4-i8xs)>  Engliaii  Baptist  divine,  wu 
born  on  the  6th  of  February  1754,  at  Wicken  in  Cambridgesliire. 
In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  worked  on  his  iather's  farm.    In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  cbarcfa  at 
Soham,  and  his  gifts  as  an  ezhorter  met  with  so  mudi  approval 
that,  in  the  ^ring  ol  1775,  he  was  called  and  ordained  ss  pastor 
of  that  congregation.    In  1783  he  removed  to  Kettering  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  became  friendly  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  of  the  denomination.    Before  leaving 
Soham  he  had  written  the  substance  of  M,  treatise  in  which  he  bad 
sought  to  counteract  the  prevailing  Baptist  hyper-Calvinism 
which,  "admitting  nothing  spiritually  good  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  unregenerate,  and  nothing  to  be  addressed  to  them 
in  a  way  of  exhortation  excepting  what  related  to  eztemal 
obedience,"  had  long  perplexed  his  own  mind    This  work  he 
published,  under  the  title  Tke  Gospd  worthy  cf  all  Acce^taHoHf 
soon  after  his  settlement  in  Kettering;  and  although  it  immedi- 
ately involved  him  in  a  somewhat  bitter  oontroveny  wfaidi  lasted 
for  nearly  twenty  yean,  it  was  ultimately  successful  in  consider- 
ably  modifying  the  views  prevalent  among  English  dissenters. 
In  1793  he  published  a  treatise,  The  CalvUUstie  oM  Soeinum 
systems  examimed  and  compared  as  io  tktk  mord  tendency ^  in  which 
be  rebutted  the  accusation  of  antinomianism  levelled  by  the 
Sodniana  i^ainst  those  who  over-emphasized  the  doctrines  of 
fite  grace.    This  work,  along  with  another  against  Deism, 
entitled  The  Gospd  its  own  Witneu,  is  regarded  as  the  production 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  tbeologitm  mainly  rests.    Fuller 
also  published  an  admirable  Memoir  of  the  Fee.  Samud  Pearce, 
<rf  Birminfl^uun,  and  a  volume  of  Expository  Lectures  in  Genesis^ 
bcsuies  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  i»eces,  chiefly  sermons 
and  pamphlets,  which  were  issued  in  a  collected  fortn  after  his 
death.    He  was  a  man  of  fMcef ul  character,  more  prominent  on 
the  practical  side  <^  refigion  than  on  the  devotional,  and  accord- 
ingly not  preeminently  successful  in  his  k>cal  ministry     His 
great  work  was  done  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  formed  at  Kettering  in  1793,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
ontil  his  death  on  the  7th  of  May  1815     Both  Princeton  and 
Yale,  U.SA.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D  D..  but  he  never 
used  it. 

Several  editions  of  his  collected  works  have  appeared,  and  a 
Memoir^  principally  compiled  from  his  own  papers,  was  published 
about  a  year  after  bis  decease  by  Dr  Ryland,  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  coadjutor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Baptist  mission.  There 
is  also  a  biography  by  the  Rev  T.  W  Morris  (1816):  and  his  son 
prefixed  a  memoir  to  an  edidon  of  his  chief  works  in  Bohn's  Standard 
L&fary  (1852). 

PULLER,  QBORQB  (1S33--1884),  American  figure  and  portrait 
ptinter,  was  bom  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1822.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  H.  K.  Brown, 
at  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  drew  from  the  cost  and  modelled 
heads.  Having  attained  some  proficiency  he  went  about  the 
country  painting  portraits,  settling  at  length  in  Boston,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  earlier  /^cricans,  Stuart,  Copley  and 
iUbton.  After  three  years  in  that  dty,  and  twelve  in  New  York, 
where  in  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  brief  visit  and  for  study 
During  all  this  time  his  work  had  received  little  recognition  and 
practical^  no  finw"H^l  encouragement,  and  on  his  return  he 
settled  on  the  family  farm  at  Deerfield,  where  he  continued  to 
work  in  his  own  way  with  no  thought  of  the  outside  world.  In 
1876,  however,  he  was  forced  by  pressing  needs  to  dispose  of 
his  woric,  and  be  sent  some  pictures  to  a  dealer  in  Boston,  where 
he  met  with  immediate  success,  financial  and  artistic,  and  for  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  he  never  lacked  patrons.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  21st  of  March  1884.  He  was  a  poetic 
painter,  and  a  dreamer  of  delicate  fancies  and  quaint,  intangible 
phases  of  nature,  his  canvases  being  usually  enveloped  in  a  brown 
ndst  that  renders  the  outlines  vague.  Among  his  noteworthy 
canvases  are:  "  The  Turkey  Pasture,"  "  Romany  Girl,"  "  And 
she  was  a  Witch,"  "  Nydia,"  "  Winifred  Dysart  "  and  "  The 
Quadroon." 

PULLER,  MARGARET,  Marchioness   Ossou   (18x0-1850), 
Amerkan  authoress,  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller  (1778^1^35), 


a  lawyer  and  potitidatt  of  some  eminence,  was  born  at  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  on  the  33rd  of  May  1810.  Her  education 
was  conducted  by  her  father,  who,  she  states,  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  to  '*  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as 
early  as  possible,"  the  consequence  being  "  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  brain  that  made  her  a  youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  by 
night  a  victim  of  spectral  illusions,  nii^tmare  and  somnambul- 
ism." At  six  years  she  began  to  read  Latin,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  she  had  selected  as  her  favourite  authors  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes  and  Moli^re.  Soon  the  great  amount  of  study 
exacted  of  her  ceased  to  be  a  burden,  and  reading  became 
a  habit  and  a  passbn.  Having  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
masterpieces  <^  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  she  in 
1833  began  the  study  of  German,  and  within  the  year  had 
read  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe«  K&mer,  Novalis 
tmd  SchiOer. 

After  her  father's  death  in  1835  she  went  to  Boston  to  teach 
languages,  and  in  1837  she  was  chosen  principal  teacher  in  the 
Green  Stre^  school.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  she 
remained  till  1839.    From  this  year  until  1844  she  stayed  at 
different  places  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  colonists  of  Brook 
Farm,  and  numbering  among  her  closest  friends  R.  W.  Emerson, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  W.  H.  Channing.    In  1839  she 
published  a  translation  of  Eckermann's  Conversations  with 
Goethe f  which  was  followed  in  1842  by  a  translation  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Karoline  von  Gdnderode  and  Bettina  von 
Amim,  entitled  GUnderode,    Aided  by  R.  W.  Emerson  and 
George  Ripley,  she  in  1840  started  The  Dial,  a  poetical  and 
philosophical  magazine  representing  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
the  New  England  Transcendentalists.    This  journal  she  con- 
tinned  to  edit  for  two  years,  and  while  in  Boston  she  also  con^ 
ducted  conversation  dasscs  for  ladies  in  which  philosophical  and 
social  subjects  were  discussed  with  a.somcwhat  over-accentuated 
earnestness.    These  meetings  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  movement  in  behalf  of  women's  rights. 
R.  W.  Emerson,  who  had  met  her  as  early  as  1836,  thus  describes 
her  appearance:  "  She  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.    She  had 
a  facp  and  fi:ame  that  would  indicate  fulness  and  tenacity  of  life. 
She  was  rather  under  the  middle  height,   her  coiigpleidon  was 
fair,  wiUi  strong  fair  hair.    She  was  then,  as  always,  carefully  and 
becomingly  dressed,  and  of  ladylike  self-possession.    For  the 
rest  her  appearance  had  nothing  prepossessing.    Her  extreme 
plainness,  a  trick  of.incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids, 
the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice,  all  repelled;  and  I  said  to  myself  we 
shall  never  get  far."    On  better  acquaintance  this  unprepossessing 
exterior  seemed,  however,  to  melt  away,  and  her  iiK>rdinate  self- 
esteem  to  be  lost  in  the  depth  and  universality  of  her  sympathy. 
She  possessed  an  almost  irresistible  power  oi  winning  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  confidence  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  "  applied  herself  to  her  companion  as  the  sponge 
applies  itself  to  water."    She  obtained  from  each  the  best  they 
had  to  give.    It  was  indeed  more  as  a  omvcrsationalist  than  as  a 
writer  that  she  earned  the  title  of  the  Priestess  of  Transcend- 
entalism.   It  was  her  intimate  friends  who  admired  her  most. 
Smart  and  pungent  though  she  is  as  a  writer,  the  apparent 
originality  of  her  views  depends  more  on  eccentricity  than  either 
intellectual  depth  or  imaginative  vigour.    In  1844  she  removed 
to  New  York  at  the  desire  of  Horace  Greeley  to  write  literary 
criticism  for  The  Tribunet  and  in  1846  she  published  a  selection 
from  her  articles  on  contemporary  authors  in  Europe  and 
America,  under  the  title  Papers  on  Literature  and  A  rt.    The  same 
year  she  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  passing  some  time  in  England 
and  France,  and  finally  taking  up  her  residence  in  Italy.    There 
she  was  married  in  December  1847  to  the  marquis  Giovanni 
Angclo  Ossoli,  a  friend  of  Maszini.    During  1848-1849  she  was 
present  with  her  husband  in  Rome,  and  when  the  dty  was 
besieged  she,  at  the  request  of  Mazzini.  took  charge  of  one 
of  the  two  hospitals  while  her  husband  fought  on  the  walls. 
In  May  1850,  along  with  her  husband  and  infant  son,  she 
embarked  at  Le^om  for  America,  but  when  they  had   all 
but  reached  their  destination  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Fir© 
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Island  beach  on  the  i6th  of  June,  and  the  OssoUs  were  among 
the  i>assengers  who  perished. 

Life  Without  and  Life  WiAin  (Boston,  i860)  is  a  oollection  of 
essays,  poems,  &c.,  supplementary  to  her  CoUeeted  Works,  printed 
ia  1855.  See  the  Autobiotraphy  of  Marsaret  Fuller  OssoR.  with 
additiooal  memoirs  by  J.  r.  Clarke,  R.  w.  Emerson  and  W.  H. 
Cbanning  (3  vols.,  BottSon,  185a);  also  Margaret  Fuller  (Marchesa 
Ossoli).  by  Julia  Ward  Howe  (1883}.  in  the  "  Eminent  Women  " 
series;  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  (BoMon,  1884),  by  Thomas  Went' 
worth  Higginson  In  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  which  is 
based  largely  on  unedited  material:  and  The  Love  Letters  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  1845-1846  (London  and  New  York,  1903),  with  an  intro* 
ductbn  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

FULLER,  MBLVILLB  WBSTON  (1833-19x0),  Ameriean  jurist, 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  Augusta,  Maine,  on  the  j  ith  of  February  1833.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Bowdoin  College  in  1853  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  in  1855  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Augusta, 
where  he  was  an  assodate^tor  of  a  Democratic  paper,  The 
Age,  and  served  in  the  dty  council  and  as  dty.Mtomey.  In 
1856  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  to 
practise  until  1888,  rising  to  a  high  position  at  the  bar  of  the 
Northwest.  For  some  years  he  was  active  in  Democratic  politics, 
bang  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1862  and  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  from  1863  to 
1865.  He  was  a  delegate  to  various  National  conventions  of 
his  party,  and  in  that  of  1876  placed  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  In  1 888,  by  President  Cleveland's 
appointment,  he  succeeded  Morrison  R.  Waite  as  chief-justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  a  member  of  the  arbitration 
commission  at  Paris  to  settle  the  Venezuela-British  Guiana 
boundary  dispute. 

FULLER,  THOMAS  (1608-1661).  English  divine  and  historian, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Fuller,  rectcM-  of  Aldwinde  St  Peter's, 
Northamptonshire,  was  bom  at  his  father's  rectory  and  was 
baptized  on  the  19th  of  June  160S.  Dr  John  Davenant,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  his  uncle  and  godfather,  According  to  Aubrey. 
Fuller  was  "  a  boy  of  pregnant  wit'  Al  thirteen  he  was  admitted 
to  (^eens*  College,  Cambridge,  then  presided  over  by  Dr  John 
Davenant.  His  cousin,  Edward  Davenant,  was  a  tutor  in  the 
same  college.  He  was  apt  and  quick  in  study;  and  In  Lent 
1624-1625  he  became  B.A.  abd  in  July  1628  M.A.  Bdng  over- 
looked in  an  dection  of  fdlows  of  his  college,  he  was  removed 
by  Bishop  Davenant  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  November  1628. 
In  1630  he  recdved  from  Corpus  C^hristi  College  the  curacy  of 
St  Benet's,  C^ambridge. 

Fuller's  quaint  and  humorous  oratory  soon  attracted  attention. 
He  published  in  163 1  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  David  and 
Bathsheba,  entitled  David^s  Hainous  Sinne,  Hcartie  lUpentanu, 
Heavie  Punishment.  In  June  of  the  same  year  his  unde  gave  him 
a  prebend  in  Salisbury,  where  his  father,  who  died  in  the  following 
year,  hdd  a  canonry.  The  rectory  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset- 
shire, then  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  was  his  next  preferment 
(1634),  and  on  the  nth  of  June  1635  he  proceeded  B.D.  At 
Broadwindsor  he  compiled  The  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre  (1639), 
a  history  of  the  crusades,  and  The  Holy  Stale  and  the  Prophan* 
State  (1642).  This  work  describes  the  holy  state  as  existing  in 
the  family  and  in  public  life,  gives  rules  of  conduct,  modd 
"characters"  for  the  various  professions  and  profane  bio- 
graphies. It  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  writings. 
He  was  In  1640  elected  proctor  for  Bristol  In  the  memorable 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  which  assembled  with  the  Short 
Parliament.  On  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  latter  he  joined 
those  who  urged  that  convocation  should  likewise  dissolve  as 
usuaL  That  opinion  was  overruled ;  and  the  assembly  continued 
to  sit  by  virtue  of  a  royal  writ.  Fuller  has  Idt  In  his  Church 
History  a  valuable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  83mod, 
for  sitting  In  which  he  was  fined  £200,  whkh,  however,  was  never 
exacted.  His  first  published  volume  of  sermons  appeared  In 
x640underthe  title  <A  Josephs  party-coloured  Coat,  which  contains 
many  of  his  quaint  utterances  and  odd  concdts.  His  grosser 
maniierisms  of  style,  derived  from  the  divines  d  the  former 


generation,  disappeared  for  the  most  part  in  his  subsequent 
discourses. 

About  1640  he  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Grove  of  Chisenbury,  Wiltshire.  She  died  in  164 1 .  Their  dd^t 
child,  John,  baptized  at  Broadwindsor  by  his  father,  6th 
June  1641,  was  afterwards  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  edited 
the  WortMes  of  En^and,  1662,  and  became  rector  of  Great 
Wakering,  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1687. 

At  Broadwindsor,  eariy  in  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Fuller,  his 
curate  Henry  Sanders,  the  church  wardens,  and  others,  nine 
persons  altogether,  certified  that  their  parish,  represented  by 
242  grown-up  male  persons,  had  taken  the  Protestation  ordered 
by  the  speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament.  FuUer  was  not  formally 
dispossessed  of  his  living  and  prebend  on  the  triumph  S>i  the 
Pr^yterian  party,  but  he  relinquished  both  prderments  about 
this  time.  For  a  short  time  he  preached  with  success  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  thence  removed,  at  the  invitation  of  the  master 
of  the  Savoy  (Dr  Balcanqual)  and  the  brotherhood  of-that 
foundation,  to  be  lecturer  at  their  diapd  of  St  Maty  Savoy. 
Some  of  the  best  discourses  of  the  witty  preacher  w«re  delivered 
at  t^  Savoy  to  audiences  which  extended  into  the  chapd-yard. 
In  one  he  set  forth  with  searching  and  truthful  minuteness  the 
hindrances  to  peace,  and  urged  the  signing  of  petitions  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  to  the  psriiament,  to  continue  their  care  in 
advandngan accommodation.  hkhiMAppealoflttfuredlntueenct 
Fuller  says  that  he  was  once  dq>uted  to  carry  a  petition  to  the 
king  at  Oxford.  This  has  been  identified  with  a  petition  entrusted 
to  Sir  Edward  Wardour,  derk  of  the  pells,  Dr  Dukeson,  "  Dr 
Fuller,"  and  four  or  five  others  from  the  dty  of  Wfstnilnstcr 
and  the  parishes  contiguous  to  the  Savoy.  A  pass  was  granted 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  and  of  January  1643,  for  en 
equipage  of  two  coadies,  four  or  six  hwses  and  ei^  <x  ten 
attendants.  On  the  arri^nsl  of  the  deputation  at  Uxfaridge,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  officers  of  the  Parliamentary  army  stopped 
the  coadies  and  searched  the  gentlemen;  and  they  found  upcn 
the  latter  "  two  scandalous  books  arraigning  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,"  and  letters  with  dphers  to  Lord  Viscount  Falkland 
and  the  Lord  Spencer.  Ultimately  a  joint  order  of  both  Heusea 
remanded  the  party;  and  Fuller  and  his  friends  su£fered  a 
brief  imprisonment.  The  Westminster  Petition,  notwithstanding, 
reached  the  king's  hands;  and  it  was  published  with  the  rc^ral 
reply  (see  J.  E.  Bailey,  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller,  pp.  245  et  seq.). 
When  it  was  expected,  three  months  later,  that  a  favourable 
result  would  attend  the  negotiations  at  Oxford,  Fuller  preached 
a  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  27th  of  March  1643,  on 
the  anniversary  of  Charles  I 's  accession,  on  the  text,  **  Yea,  let 
him  take  all,  so  my  Lord  the  King  return  in  peace'  On 
Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July,  he  preac^d  on  church  reformation, 
satirizing  the  religious  rdormers,  and  maintaining  that  only  the 
Supreme  Power  could  initiate  reforms. 

He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  London,  and  in  August  1643  he 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford.  He  lived  in  a  hired  chamber  at 
Linodn  College  for  17  weeks.  Thence  he  put  forth  a  witty  and 
effective  reply  to  John  Saltmarsh,  who  had  attacked  his  views 
on  ecdesiastical  reform.  Fuller  subsequendy  published  by 
royal  request  a  sermon  preached  on  the  loth  of  May  1644,  at 
St  Mary's,  Oxford,  bdore  the  king  and  Prince  Charies,  called 
JacoVs  Vow. 

The  spirit  of  Fuller's  preaching,  always  characterized  by  calm- 
ness and  moderation,  gave  offence  to  the  high  royalists,  who 
charged  him  with  lukewarmncss  in  their  cause.  To  silence> 
unjust  censures  he  became  chaplain  to  the  regiment  of  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton.  For  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  as  he  said, 
when  excfising  the  non-appearance  of  his  Church  History,  *'  I 
had  little  list  or  leUure  to  write,  fearing  to  be  made  a  history,  and 
shifting  daily  for  my  safety.  All  that  time  I  could  not  live  to 
study,  who  did  only  study  to  Hve."  After  the  defeat  of  Hopton 
at  Chcriton  Down,  Fuller  retreated  to  Basing  House.  He  took 
,an  active  part  in  lu  defence,  and  his  life  with  the  troops  caused 
hhn  to  be  afterwards  regarded  as  one  of  "  the  great  cavalier 
parsons."  In  his  marches  with  his  regiment  round  about  Oxford 
and  in  the  west,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  of  detaiby 
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kom  churphes,  old  twrildfa^,  and  the  amvcnation  of  andent 
gossips,  for  his  Ckmck-Hislory  and  Worthies  of  BmgliMd.  He 
compiled  in  1645  a  small  volume  of  prayers  and  meditations, — 
the  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times, — which,  set  up  and  printed  in 
the  besieged  dty  of  Exeter,  whither  ke  had  retired,  was  called 
by  himself ''  the  first  fruits  of  Exeter  press."  It  was  inscribed  to 
Lady  Dalkeith,  governess  to  the  infant  princess,  Henrietta  Anne 
(b.  1644),  ^  whose  household  he  was  attached  as  chaplain.  The 
corporation  gave  him  the  Bodleian  lectureship  on  the  21st  of 
March  1645/6,  and  he  held  it  imtil  the  17th  of  June  following, 
soon  after  the  surrend^  of  the  city  to  the  parliament.  The  Pear 
of  losing  the  Old  Light  (1646)  was  his  farewell  discourse  to  his 
Exeter  friends.  Under  the  Articles  of  Surrender  Fuller  made  his 
composition  with  the  government  at  London,  his  "delinquency" 
being  that  he  had  been  present  in  the  king's  garrisons.  In 
Andronicus,  or  the  Unfortunate  Politician  (1646),  partly  authentic 
and  partly  fictitious,  he  satirized  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution; 
and  for  the  comfort  of  sufferers  by  the  war  he  issued  (1647)  a 
seoMid  devotional  manual,  entitled  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times,  abounding  in  fervent  aspirations,  and  drawing  moral 
lessons  in  beautiful  language  out  of  the  events  of  his  life  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  In  grief  over  his  losses,  which  included 
his  library  and  manuscripts  (his  "  upper  and  nether  millstone  ")» 
and  over  the  calamities  of  the  coimtry,  he  wrote  his  woric  on 
the  Cause  dnd  Cure  of  a  Wounded  Conscience  (1647).  It  was 
prepared  at  Boughton  House  in  his  native  cotmty,  where  he  and 
his  son  were  entertained  by  Edward  Lord  Montagu,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  university  and  had  taken 
Ihe  ride  of  the  parliament. 

For  the  next  few  years,  of  his  life  FuBer  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  his  dealings  with  booksellers,  of  whom  he  asserted  that 
none  had  ever  lost  by  him.  He  made  considerable  progress  in 
an  English  translation  from  the  MS.  of  the  Annates  of  his  friend 
Archbishop  Ussher.  Amongst  his  benefactors  it  is  curious  to 
find  Sir  John  Danvers  of  Chelsea,  the  regicide.  Fuller  in  1647 
began  to  preach  at  St  Clement's,  East  cheap,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  capacity  of  lecturer.  While  at  St  Clenient's  he  was 
suspended;  but  speedily  recovering  his  freedom,  he  preached 
wherever  he  was  invited.  At  Chelsea,  where  also  he  occasionally 
officiated,  he  covertly  preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles 
L,  but  he  did  not  break  with  his  Roundhead  patrons.  James 
Hay,  znd  earl  of  Carlisle,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented 
him  in  1648  or  1649  to  the  curacy  <A  Waltham  Abbey.  Hi^ 
possession  of  the  living  was  in  jeopardy  on  the  appointment  of 
Cromwell's  "  Tryers  ";  but  he  evaded  their  inquisitorial  ques- 
tions by  Ins  ready  wit.  He  was  not  dbturbcd  at  Waltham  in 
'655,  when  the  Protector's  edict  prohibited  the  adherents  of 
the  late  king  from  preaching.  Lionel,  3rd  eari  of  Middlesex, 
who  lived  at  Copt  Hall,  near  Waltham,  gave  him  what  remained 
of  the  books  of  the  lord  treasurer  his  father;  and  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  marchioness  of  Hertford,  part  of  his  own 
pQlaged  library  was  restored  to  him.  Fuller  was  thus  able  to 
prosecute  his  literary  labours,  producing  successively  his  descrip- 
tive geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  called  A  Pisgah-Sight  of 
Palestine  (X650),  and  his  Church-History  of  Britain  (1655),  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  year  1648.  With  the  Church- 
History  was  printed  The  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
since  the  Conquest  and  The  History  of  Waltham  Abbey.  These 
works  were  furthered  in  no  slight  degree  by  his  connexion  with 
Sion  College,  London,  where  he  had  a  chamber,  as  well  for 
the  convenience  of  the  press  as  of  his  city  lectureships.  The 
Church-History  was  angrily  attacked  by  Dr  P.  Heylyn,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  High-Churchmanship,  wished,  as  he  said,  to  vindicate 
the  truth,  the  church  and  the  injured  clergy.*  About  1652 
Fuller  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  Roper,  youngest  sister  of 
Thomas,  Vkcount  Baltin^ass,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
At  the  Oxford  Act  of  1657,  Robert  South,  who  was  Terrae  Ulius, 
lampooned  Fuller,  whom  he  described  in  this  Or  alio  as  living 
in  London,  ever  scribbling  and  each  year  bringing  forth  new 
folia  like  a  tree.  At  length,  continues  South,  the  Church-History 
came  forth  with  its  166  dedications  to  wealthy  and  noble  friends; 
and  with  this  huge  volume  under  one  arm,  and  his  wife  (said  to 


be  little  of  stature)  on  the  othtr,  he  can  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  London,  seeking  at  the  booses  of  his  patrons  invitations  to 
dinner,  to  be  repaid  by  his  dull  jests  at  table. 

His  last  and  best  patron  was  George  Berkeley,  ist  Earl  Berkeley 
(1638-1698),  of  Cranford  House,  Middlesex,  whose  chaplain  he 
was,  and  who  gave  him  Cranford  rectory  (1658).  To  this  noble- 
man Fuller's  reply  to  Heylyn's  Examen  Hisloricum,  called  The 
Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence  (1659),  was  inscribed.  At  the  end 
of  the  Appeal  a  ui  epistle  "  to  my  loving  friend  Dr  Peter  Heylyn," 
conceived  in  the  admirable  Christian  spirit  which  characterized 
all  Fuller's  dealings  with  controversialists.  "  Why  should 
Peter,"  he  asked,  "  fall  out  with  Thomas,  both  being  disdplcs 
to  the  same  Lord  and  Master  ?  I  assure  you,  sir,  whatever  you 
conceive  to  the  contrary,  I  am  cordial  to  the  cause  of  the  English 
Church,  and  my  hoary  hairs  wiU  go  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow 
for  her  sufferings." 

In  An  Alanm  to  the  Coun&es  of  Engfand  and  Wales  (1660) 
Fuller  ai^ued  for  a  free  and  full  parliament — free  from  force, 
as  he  expressed  it,  as  well  as  ttom  abjurations  or  previous 
engagements.  Mixt  ContemphHons  in  Better  Times  (1660), 
dedicated  to  Lady  Monk,  tendered  advice  in  the  spirit  of  its 
motto,  **  Let  your  modoation  be  known  to  all  men:  the  Lord 
is  at  hand."  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Fuller  was  at 
the  Hague  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  in  the  retinue 
of  Lord  Berkel^,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  last  service  to  his  friend  was  to  interest  himself  in 
obtaining  him  a  bishoi»ic.  A  Panegyrich  to  His  Mafesty  on  his 
Happy  Return  was  the  last  of  Fuller's  verse-efforts.  On  the 
and  of  August,  by  royal  letters,  he  was  admitted  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Savoy,  where  Samud 
Pepys  heard  him  preach;  but  he  preferred  his  conversation  or 
his  bodkis  to  his  sermons.  Fuller's  last  promotion  was  that  of 
chaplain  in  extraordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  the  summer  of  x66z 
he  visited  the  west  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  his  prebend^ 
which  had  been  restored  to  him.  On  Sunday,  the  1 2th  of  August, 
while  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever, 
and  died  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Covcnt  Garden  on  the  i6th  of 
August.  He  was  buried  in  Cranford  church,  where  a  mural 
tablet  was  afterwards  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  an  epitaph  which  contains  a  conceit  worthy  of  his  own  pen, 
to  the  effect  that  while  he  was  endeavouring  (viz.  in  The  Worthies) 
to  give  immortality  to  others,  he  himself  attained  it. 

FuUer's  wit  and  vivadous  good-humour  made  him  a  favourite 
with  men  of  both  sides,  and  his  sense  of  humour  kept  him  from 
extremes.  Probably  Heylyn  and  South  had  some  excuse  for 
their  attitude  towards  his  very  moderate  politics.  **  By  his 
particular  temper  and  management,"  said  Echard  {Hist,  cf 
England,  iii.  71),  "he  weathered  the  late  great  storm  with  more 
success  than  many  other  great  men."  He  was  known  as  "  a 
perfect  walking  library."  The  strength  of  his  memory  was 
proverbial,  and  ^ome  amusing  anecdotes  are  connected  with  it. 

His  writings  were  the  product  of  a  highly  original  mind.  He 
had  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  happy  faculty  of  illustration. 
Antithetic  and  axiomatic  sentences  abound  in  his  pages,  embody- 
ing literally  the  wisdom  of  the  many  in  the  wit  oif  one.  He  was 
"  quaint,"  and  something  more.  "  Wit,"  said  Coleridge,  in  a 
wcU-known  eulogy,  "  was  the  stuff  and  substance  of  Fuller's 
intellect.  It  was  the  element,  the  earthen  base,  the  material 
which  he  worked  in;  and  this  very  circumstance  has  defrauded 
him  of  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  thoughts, 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths,  into  which  he  shaped 
the  stuff.  Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least 
prejudiced,  great  man  oi  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great 
men"  (Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  (1836),  pp.  389-390).  This 
opinion  was  formed  aft^  the  perusal  of  the  Church-History. 
That  work  and  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  are 
unquestionably  Fuller's  greatest  efforts.  They  embody  the 
collections  of  an  entire  life;  and  since  his  day  they  have  been 
the  delight  of  many  readers.  The  Holy  State  has  taken  rank 
amongst  the  best  books  of  "  characters."  Charles  Lamb  made 
some  selections  from  Fidler,  and  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  "  golden  works  "  of  the  "  dear,  fine,  silly  old  angeL"    Since 
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Lamb's  time,  nainly  thiough  the  appredative  critidsmt  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  Soathcy  aad  otben,  Fuller's  woiks  have 
received  much  atteotion. 

There  b  an  elaborate  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Fuller 
by  William  Oldys  in  the  Bipgrapkia  Briiaunka,  vol.  in.  (1750),  based 
on  Fuller's  own  works  and  the  anonymous  Ltfe  of  .  ,  .  Dr  Thomas 
PuUer  (1661 ;  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  selecdons  by  A.  L.  J.  Cosset, 


1693).  The  complctest  account  of  him  is  The  Lift  of  Thomas  Fuller^ 
with  Notiess  of  hts  Boohs,  his  Kinsmon  and  his  Pnends  (1874),  by 
J.  E.  Bailey,  who  cives  a  detailed  btbliosraphy  (pp.  7l3->762)  ot  his 


works.  Tko  WorUties  of  England  was  reprinted  by  John  Nichols 
(181 1)  and  by  P.  A.  Nuttall  (1B40).  His  Collected  Sermons  were 
edited  by  J.  E.  Bailey  and  W.  E.  A.  Axon  in  i8qi.  Fuller's  quaint 
wit  lends  itself  to  selection,  and  there  are  several  modem  volumes  of 
extracts  from  his  works. 

FULLER,  WILLIAM  (1670-c.  17x7),  English  impostor,  was 
bom  at  Mihoa  in  Kent  on  the  20th  of  September  1670.  His 
paternity  b  doubtful,  but  he  was  rekted  to  the  family  of  Herbert. 
After  1688  he  served  Junes  U.'s  queen,  Mary  of  Modena,  and 
the  Jacobites,  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  gain  favour  with 
William  III.;  and  after  associating  with  Titus  Gates,  being 
imprisoned  for  debt  and  pretending  to  reveal  Jacqbtte  plots,  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1693  dedared  he  was  an  *'  imposter, 
cheat  and  fake  accuser."  Having  stood  In  the  pillory  he  was 
again  imprisoned  until  x69S>  when  he  was  released;  and  at  this 
time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  revive  the  old  and  familiar 
story  that  Mary  of  Modena  was  not  the  mother  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  170X  he  puUished  bis  autobiographical  Life  of 
William  Puller  and  some  Original  Letters  of  the  tale  King  James. 
Unable  to  prove  the  assertions  made  in  hb  writings  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory,  whipped  and  fined.  He  died,  probably  in  prison, 
about  1 717.  FuUer's  other  writings  are  Mr  WiUiism  Putter's 
trip  to  Brideveltt  with  a  full  account  of  his  barbarous  usage  in  the 
pillory;  The  sincere  and  hearty  confession  ef  Mr  William  Puller 
(1704);  and  An  kunMe  appeal  to  Ike  impartial  judgment  of  all 
parties  in  Great  Britain  (1716). 

He  must  be  distingubhcd  from  Wiluam  Fullbr  (1608-1675). 
dean  of  St  Patrick's  (1660),  bishop  of  Limerick  (1663).  and  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (1667),  the  friend  of  Samuel  Pepys;  and  also  from  William 
Fuller  (c.  1580-1659),  dean  of  Ely  and  later  dean  of  Durham. 

FULLER'S  EARTH  (Ger.  WaUtererdey  Fr.  terre  i  foulon,  or  pie 
smectique) — so  named  from  its  use  by  fullers  as  an  absorbent  of 
the  grease  and  oil  of  cloth, — a  day-Uke  substance,  which  from 
its  variability  b  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  In  colour  it  b 
most  often  greenish,  olive-green  or  greenish-grey;  on  weathering 
it  changes  to  a  brown  tint  or  it  may  bleach.  As  a  rule  it  falb 
to  pieces  when  placed  in  water  and  b  not  markedly  plastic; 
when  dry  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  since,  however, 
these  properties  are  possessed  by  many  clays  that  do  not  exhibit 
detergent  qualities,  the  only  test  of  value  lies  in  the  capacity 
to  absorb  grease  or  clarify  oil.  Fuller's  earth  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  x*7-3*4,  and  a  shining  streak;  it  b  usually  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Microscopically,  it  consbts  of  minute  irregular-shaped 
particles  of  a  mineral  that  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  chloride 
or  talcose  alteration  of  a  felspar.  The  small  size  of  most  of  the 
grains,  less  than  -07  mm.,  makes  their  determination  almost 
impossible.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  this  earth  are  due  to  its  physical  rather  than  iu  chemical 
nature. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  weathered  and  unweatherod  con- 
dition of  the  earth  from  Nutfield,  Surrey,  represent  the  composition 
of  one  of  the  best  known  varieties: — 


Blue  Earth  (dried  at  lOO*  C). 


Insoluble  residue 
FeaOi .... 
AltO,  .  .  .  . 
CaO 


MgO 
P«0, 


SO,  ...  . 
NaCl.  .  .  . 
K,0  .  .  .  . 
HiO  (combined). 


6996 
3*48 
346 
587 
1*41 

0'27 

0^5 
0'05 

0-74 
'557 

99-86 


Insoluble  residci^^ 
bil^  .  .  •  . 
AliOs  .  .  .  . 
FciO»  .  •;  7  . 
CaO  .  .  .  . 
MgO   .     .     .     . 


6a«8t 
3-46 
1-30 

0-86 


Yellow  Earth  (dried  at  100*  C). 


InsoluUe  residue 
Fe/)a  .  .  . 
Al^$  .... 
CaO 

MgO  .  .  . 
PA  ...  . 
SO,  ...  . 
NaCIv     .     .     . 

IX|tJ       .... 

H^  (combined). 


76-13 
3.41 

1-77 

4-31 
1-05 
0>I4 
0*07 
0*14 
0-84 
'3'9 

100-05 


Insoluble  residae^ 

SiO, 

•         •         • 

s^-sf 

A1,0,  . 

•          •          • 

i<yos 

Fe^O,  . 

•         •          • 

3-86 

CaO     . 

•          ■          • 

x-86 

MgO    . 

«          •         « 

1*04 

76-18 


(Analysb  by  P.  C  Sanford,  CeoL  Mag.,  1889,  6,  pp.  456,  536.) 

Of  other  publbhed  analyses,  not  a  lew  show  a  lower  silica  content 
(44  %•  50  %)t  along  with  a  higher  proportion  of  alumina  (11  %,  33  %). 

Fuller's  earth  may  occur  on  any  geological  horixon ;  at  Nutfield 
in  Surrey,  England,  it  b  in  the  Cretaceous  fonnations;  at  Midfimi 
near  Bath  it  b  of  Jurassic  age;  at  Bala,  North  Wales,  it  occurs  in 
Ordovidan  strata;  in  Saxony  it  appears  to  be  the  decompositioa 
product  of  a  dbbasic  rock.  In  America  it  b  found  in  California 
in  rocks  ranging  from  Cretaceous  to  Pleistocene  age;  in  S. 
Dakota,  Custer  county  and  elsewhere  a  yellow,  gritty  earth  of 
Jurassic  age  b  worked;  in  Florida  and  Georgia  occurs  a  brittki 
whitish  eartb  of  OKgocene  age.  Other  dq>osits  are  worked  in 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carob'na. 

Fuller's  earth  b  either  mined  or  dug  in  the  open  according  to 
local  drcimastances.  It  b  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
heat  and  transported  in  small  lumps  in  sacks.  In  other  cases  it 
b  ground  to  a  fine  powder  after  being  dried;  or  it  b  first  roughly 
ground  and  made  into  a  slurry  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
carry  off  the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles  and  deposit  them  in  a 
creamy  state  in  suitable  tanks.  After  consolidation  thb  fine 
material  b  dried  artificially  on  drying  floors,  broken  into  lumps, 
and  packed  for  tran^x>rt.  The  use  of  fuller's  earth  for  cleansing 
wool  and  cloth  has  greatly  decreased,  but  the  demand  for  the 
material  b  as  great  or  greater  than  it  ever  was.  It  b  now  used 
very  largely  in  the  filtration  of  mineral  oils,  and  also  for  decolour- 
izing  certain  vegetable  oib.  It  b  employed  in  the  formation  of 
certain  soaps  and  cleansing  preparations. 

The  term  "  Fuller's  Eartb "  has  a  ^>edal  significance  in 
geology,  for  it  was  applied  by  W.  Smith  in  1799  to  certain  dayt 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Bath,  and  the  use  of  the  expression  b 
still  retained  by  Engli^  gcologbts,  either  in  thb  form  or  in  the 
generalized  "  FuUonian."  The  FuUonian  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Great  (X>lite  or  Bathonian  series,  but  its  palaeontological 
characters  place  it  between  that  series  and  the  underlying 
Inferior  Oolite.  The  zonal  fossib  are  Perisphinctes  arbustigerus 
and  Macrocephalus  subcontracius  with  Ostrea  acuminata, 
RhynchottcUa  concinna  and  Goniomya  angulifera.  The  formation 
b  in  part  the  equivalent  of  the  *'  Vesulicn  "  of  J.  Marcou  (Vesoul 
in  Haute-Sa6nc).  In  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  where  it 
is  best  developed,  it  b  represented  by  an  Upper  Fuller's  Earth 
Gay,  the  Fuller's  E^arth  Rock  (an  impersistent  earth}-  limestone, 
usually  fossilifcrous),  and  the  Lower  Fuller's  Earth  Clay.  Com- 
mercial fuller's  earth  has  been  obtained  only  from  the  Upper 
Clay.  In  eastern  Gloucestershire  and  northern  Oxfordshire 
the  Fuller's  Earth  passes  downwards'  without  break  into  the 
Inferior  Oolite;  northward  it  dies  out  about  Chipping  Norton 
in  Oxfordshire  and  passes  laterally  into  the  Stonesfield  Slatet 
series;  in  the  midland  counties  it  may  perhaps  be  represented 
by  the  "  Upper  Estuarine  Series."  In  parts  of  Dorsetshire  the 
clays  have  been  used  for  brickmaking  and  the  limestone  (rock) 
for  local  buildings. 

See  H.  B.  Woodward,  "  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Great  Britain,"  vol 
iv.  (1894).  Mem.  Ceol.  Survey  (London).  IJ.  A.  H.] 

FULLERTON.  UDT  OEORGIANA  CHARLOTTB  (i8x  2-1885), 
Englbh  novelbt  and  philanthropist,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
1st  Earl  Granville,  was  born  at  Tixall  Hall  in  Suffordshire  oa 
the  23rd  of  September  181 2.  In  1833  she  married  Alexander 
George  Fullerton,  then  an  Irish  officer  in  the  guards.  After 
living  in  Paris  for  some  eight  years  she  and  her  husband  accom- 
panieid  Lord  Granville  to  Cannes  and  thence  to  Rome.    In  1843 
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to  Imbuid  «lend  Uw  Ronun  CclbsUc  cburdi,  ind  In  the 
UhtrlBt  yen  L«dy  GeotgumiFulkneo  publiihed  ber  firei  novel, 
EUm  UiJdltUm,  »hidi  »ttrmled  W.  E.  Gladstone'i  mention 
fa  lh>  £s(Iis*  JiouiD.  In  iSaesbcentcrtd  UKRoman  Catholic 
cbncdl.  The  deuh  ol  her  only  Mo  in  1S54  plunged  her  in  grief, 
'  kued  to  wear  monitliiig  until  the  end  oi  her  life^ 
ecaine  one  oi  tbe  tllird  order  of  St  Fiancii,  and 
devoted  hcneli  to  charitable  noik.  In  conjuno- 
ion  irith  Ml*s  Tayloi  she  founded  the  religioiu  coramunliy 
^oowii  19  "  Tie  Poor  Servanta  ol  Ibe  Mother  of  God  Incamate," 
■ad  >be  alio  look  an  active  put  in  bringing  lo  Digluid  the 
Mtetiof  StViDCentaf  Paul.  Her  pfallHnlhnpw  ««k  ia  deacribed 
m  Un  Augsatui  Craven's  woii  Lady  Cttrpaaa  FtUerlim,  la 
n((tj(saimu(Puii,iagS),  which  mtnndMed  into  En^iah 
by  Henrr  Junes  Celeiidge.  She  died  at  BoumemoBth  on  (he  iQth 
of  January  iSBj.  Among  her  otlier  dovcIb  were  Graniiey  Uaaor 
(184;),  Lady  Bird  (1851).  and  Tco  SmHie  wMUbe  Tntc  <iM4)- 
FDLIIAR,  from  tbeGadic  Fylmaire,  the  Fvltana  giadiUi  of 
Boden  omitlnlogiitt,  one  of  the  largeil  ol  the  peCteb  (Pmcd- 
ItriiiM  of  the  iKHtbern  hemiaphere,  being  about  the  eiEe  of  the 
■  ILanu  ojjBu)  and  not  unlike  it  in  general  coloratioii, 
.  Bje  grey  iniifad  oi  black.  Tbit  bird. 
North  Atlantic,  ii  aeldon  Ken  on  the 
S3°  N..  but  on  the  American  lide  mmta 
hil)barilytolat,45°oievenlD>Tei'.  Is  the  Pacific  it  i<  repittenled 
bybscarcelyKpaTabiefonii,F,^ii^ijcj|ia,  It  hai  been  commonly 
bdieved  to  have  two  brcedlng-plaai  in  the  British  laluidi, 
Buntly,  St  Kilda  and  South  Barra;  but,  acconling  to  Robert 
Qny  (Binti  ef  ««-  Wci!  0/  ScuilaU,  p.  490).  it  has  abandoned 
tke  tatter  since  1844,  Ibougb  dill  breeding  in  Skye.  Noithward 
k  ealabbahed  itself  about  1S38  00  Myggenaei  Holm,  one  of  the 
Faeroes,  while  it  has  several  etalions  off  the  coait  of  Iceland  and 
Spitabergen,  as  well  as  al  Bear  Island. 


.0  be  only  bi 


!dbyo[ 


ihale  SI 


ttant  attendant  upon  all  who  are  emfJoyed 

Kal  iiiheiieB,  showing  the  greateit  boldness  in  approaching 

aad  ships,  and  feeding  on  tic  oflal  obi  '     '  ' 

British  seamen  it  b  commonly  called 

(corrupted  fromif«ani.«»),and  is  ertremelyweUknowotothen 

Its  flight,  as  it  skims  over  the 

the  wiogs  and  tkcn  gliding  I( 


Uketl 


the  land  to  deposit  its  sin^e  while  egg,  which  is 
I  rocky  ledge,  where  a  shallow  neil  is  made  in  the  mrl 
1  with  a  little  dried  grass,  Uany  of  its  breeding-places 
Bt  valuable  property  to  those  who  Lve  near  them  and 
eggs  and  young,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality. 


.     .       I  hazardODs  risk  of  life.    In  St  Kilda 

large  number  of  the  young  are  killed  in  one  week  of  August,  the 
only  time  when,  by  the  custom  of  the  community,  they  are 
allowed  to  bt  taken.  Tbae,  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them, 
Krve  the  islanders  with  food  lor  the  winter.  Tbe  oil  ha*  been 
chemically  analysed  and  found  (o  be  a  £sh-oil,  and  to  posses* 
■cuiy  all  the  qualities  ol  that  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
with  1  lighter  specific  gmvity.  It,  however,  has  an  eittemdy 
atrong  scent,  which  is  said  by  those  who  hai^  viuted  St  Kilda 
ta  ^cvade  every  thing  and  person  on  the  island,  and  is  certainly 
leUined  by  an  egg  or  skin  of  tbe  bird  frr  many  years.  Whenever 
a  Eve  eiample  b  seized  in  the  hand  it  tjecis  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  oil  from  its  month. 

FDLHIHIC  ACID,  HCNO  or  H.CiNA,  an  organic  acid 
isomeric  with  ^anic  and  cyanuiic  acids;  Its  salts,  termed 
fmlwUnlti.  are  very  eiploiivo  and  are  much  employed  •*  dc- 
(Onatora.  The  free  acid,  which  is  obtained  by  treating  the  salts 
with  acids,  is  an  c»Iy  liquid  smelling  like  ptussic  acid;  it  is  very 
expla*ive,-and  the  vapour  is  poisonous  to  about  the  same  degree 
•1  that  of  praisic  acid.  Tbe  Erst  fulminate  prepared  was  the 
"fulminating  silver  "of  L.  G.  Biugnatelli,  who  (oundin  i;»8 
flat  if  aliver  be  diuolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  added 
tOBpiritsofwiBe,  a  white,  highly  explosive  powder  was  obtained. 
This  gubslance  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  black  "  fulminating 
n  the  (outhera  bemlspbere  to  Dunrudaa 


;™ffS 


Blver  "  obtalr 


I  by  C.  L.  BertboDn  ic 


.  «-by  acting  » 


.    .       to  iTw  ^y 

Edward  Cbada  Howard,  who  substituted  mercury  for  silver  hi 
Brugnaielli's  process.     A  similar  method  Is  that  of  J.  von  Liebig 

nitrate;  the  salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  prscesaea  closely 
RscmUing  the  last.  A  laboratory  method  is  to  mix  solutrons 
ol  sodium  nitiomethane,  CH.;  NO(ONa),  and  mercuik  diloride, 

fulminate  is  less  eiplouve  than  the  silver  salt,  and  forms  white 
needlei  (with  )H,0)  which  are  tolerably  soluble  in  water.  Tbe 
use  of  mercuric  fulminate  as  a  detonator  dales  from  about  rSi4, 
when  the  eiplosive  cap  was  Invented.  It  is  still  the  commonest 
detonator,  bnt  it  la  now  usually  mixed  with  other  substances; 

at  antimony  sulphide,  and  for 

6  of  potassium  chlorate  and  4 

re  being  damped  with  a  shellac 

in  blasting,  a  home  office  order  of  1847  prei 


IB  ddon 


fulminate  placed  on  top  ol 
■  romotic  nllro  compound,  such  ai  IrlnilrotoItKne,  fomed  a 
useful  detonator;  this  discovery  has  been  espedally  takHi 
advantage  of  In  Germany,  in  which  counlty  detonaton  of  this 
nature  air  being  largely  employed.  TelranitrDOsethylanlline 
(Iclryl)  has  also  been  employed  (Brit,  Pat.  i}340  of  r^oj). 
It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  fulminate  by  silver  azdmide 
(WOhler  &  Matter,  Brit,  Pal.  446J  of  r^),  and  by  leM)  aioiniide 
(Hyronlmus,  Brit.  Pat.  igi«  of  r^oS). 

TKf  conBliiutlon  of  fulminic  acid  has  been  Investigated  by  many 
eiperimcnten,  but  apparently  without  definitive  renilia.  The 
rewarcha  of  Lietii|  (ijlj),  Ltebig  and  (dy-UiMC  (1814),  and  of 


R.Schd 


1  tS^  flowed  tbe  acid  to 


(1W4). 


CiNOH        „^N:CH  CH:NO      -    „ -„ 

e:N-OH.       **<N  :eOH,     tH  ;N-0,     l--"""- 

Stciner,  LKven,  Scholl,  Ktl. 

The  formulae  of  Kekul*.  Diven  and  Atinitrong  haVe  been  diwaried, 

and  it  remains  lo  be  shown  whether  tiei't  eajbonyhnime  tonnula 

tor  Lhebimolecular  fonnuTaof  5teiner)or5cbail'igfyO]dine  peroxide 

ol  L.  Wohler  and  K.  Tbeodoiovit.  {Bcr.,  190S.  38.  b  345),  that  only 

™'(GcNO)n^'th?o!w  hanA  WMct'llac.  ciL  ""ust)  ?™3 
that  cryoKopIc  and  electric  conductivity  meatuteoienu  thawed 
■odium  lulmmale  to  be  NaC\0.    Net  based  hia  formula,  which 

oxifne,  which  with  water  gave  hydroaylainiiie  and  formic  acid,  thus 
C:NO0Ag-*HC<^°*'->HC<^jf"-*H.COJJ+H,N-OH. 


>cm  ^fiiyJamr*,  Ttamh  Vtari  Fnfftm  (BfOW- 
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FULTON,  R.— FUMAROLE 


FULTON,  ftOBBRT  (1765-1815),  American  engineer,  ^^  bom 
in  1765  in  JLittle  Britain  (now  Fulton,  Lancaster  county),  Pa. 
His  parents  were  Irish,  and  so  poor  that  they  could  afford  him 
only  a  very  scanty  education.  At  an  early  age  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  jeweller  in  Philadelphia,  but  subsequently 
adopted  portrait  and  landscape  painting  as  his  profession.  In 
•bis  twenty-second  year,  with  the  object  of  studying  with  his 
countryman^  Benjamin  West,  he  went  to  England,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridgcwater,  Earl  Stanhope 
and  James  Watt.  Partly  by  their  influence  he  was  led  to  devote 
Ms  attention  to  engineering,  especially  in  connexion  with  canal 
construction;  he  obtained  an  English  patent  in  1794  for  super- 
seding canal  locks  by  inclined  planes,  and  in  1796  he  published 
a  Treatise  on  Ike  Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation.  He  then  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  projected  the  first  panorama 
ever  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  constructed  a  submarine  boat, 
the  "  Nautilus,"  which  was  tried  in  Brest  harbour  in  1801  before 
a  commission  appointed  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  was  enaUed  to  blow  up  a  small  v^sel  with  a  torpedo.  It 
was  at  Paris  also  in  1803  that  he  first  succeeded  in  propelling  a 
boat  by  steam-power,  thus  realizing  a  design  which  he  had 
conceived  ten  years  previously.  Returning  to  America  be 
continued  his  experiments  with  submarine  explosives,  but  failed 
to  convince  either  the  English,  French  or  United  States  govern- 
ments of  the  adequacy  of  his  methods.  With  Steam  navigation 
he  had  more  success.  In  association  with  Robert  R.  Livingston 
iq.v.),  who  in  1798  had  been  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  state  with  steam-vessels,  he 
constructed  the  "  Clermont,"  which,  engined  by  BouUon  & 
Watt  of  Birmingham,  began  to  ply  on  the  Hudson  between 
New  York  and  Albany  in  1807.  The  privilege  obtained  by 
Livingston  in  1798  was  granted  jointly  to  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston in  1803,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1808  the  monopoly  was 
secured  to  them  and  their  associates  for  a  period  dcpendhig  on 
the  number  of  steamers  constructed,  but  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  thirty  years.  In  1814-1815,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
government,  he  constructed  the  "  Fulton,"  a  vessel  of  38  tons 
with  central  paddle-wheels,  which  was  the  first  steam  warship. 
He  died  at  New  York  on  the  24th  of  February  1815.  Among 
Fulton's  inventions  were  machines  for  spinning  flax,  for  making 
ropes,  and  for  sawing  and  pdishing  marble. 


C.  D.  Colden,  Life  of  Robert  Fulton  (New  York,  1817);  Robert 
H.  Thurston,  History  of  tie  Crouch  of  the  Steam-Engine  (New  York, 
1878);  George  H.  Prcblc,  CbronoloMcal  History  of  Steam  Navigation 
(Philadelphia,  1883) ;  and  Mr«  A.  C.  Sutdiffe,  Robert  Fulton  and  the 
Clermont  (New  York,  1909). 

FULTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Callaway  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.At  25  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
4314;  (1900)  4883  (1167  negroes);  (i9«o)  5228.  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railway.  The  dty  has  an  important  stock 
market  and  manufactures  fire-brick  and  pottery.  At  Fulton 
are  the  Westminster  College  (Presbyterian,  founded  in  i8s3)» 
the  Synodical  College  ior  Young  Women  (Prcs.,  founded  in 
1871),  the  William  Woods  CoUege  for  Girb  (Christian  Church, 
X890),  and  the  Missouri  school  for  the  deaf  (1851).  Here,  too, 
is  a  state  hospital  for  the  insahe  (1847)*  tbe  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  Missouri.  The  place  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
1825  and  named  Volney,  but  in  honour  of  Robert  Fulton  the 
present  name  was  adopted  a  little  later.  Fulton  was  incorporated 
in  1859. 

.  FULTON,  a  dty  of  Oswego  county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oswego  river,  about  to  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Oswego. 
Pop.  (1900)  5281;  (1905,  state  census)  8847;  (1910)  10,480. 
Fulton  is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario 
ft  Western  railways,  by  electric  railway  to  Oswego  and  S3rracuse 
and  by  the  Oswego  Canal  The  dty  has  a  Qimegie  library. 
Ample  water-power  is  furnished  by  the  Oswego  river,  which  here 
flows  in  a.  series  of  rapids,  and  the  manufactures  are  many  in 
kind.  On  the  3rd  of  July  1756,  on  an  island  (afterward  called 
Battle  Island)  4  m.  N.  of  the  present  dty  of  Fulton,  a  British 
force  of  about  300  under  Captain  John  Bradstreet  (1711-1774). 
defeated  an  attacking  force  of  French  and  Indians  (numbefing 


about  700)  under  De  Vilh'ers.  Soon  after  this,  Bradstreet  1)1011 
a  fort  within  the  present  limits  of  Fulton.  The  first  dviliaa 
settler  came  in  1793,  and  the  first  survey  (which  included  only 
a.  part  of  the  subsequent  village)  was  made  in  181 5.  Fulton 
was  incorpcN^ted  as  a  village  in  183 5>  and  in  April  1902  was 
combined  with  the  village  of  Oswego  Falls  (pop.  in  1900,  2925) 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

FUM,  or  Fun;  Hwang,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  creatures 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  are  believed  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  Cdestlal  Empire.  It  was  begotten  by  fire,  was  bom  in 
the  Hill  of  the  Sun's  Halo,  and  its  body  bears  inscribed  on  it 
the  five  cardinal  virtues.  It  has  the  breast  of  a  goose,  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  stag,  a  snake's  neck,  a  fish's  tail,  a  fowl's  fc^ehead, 
a  duck's  down,  the  marks  of  a  dragon,  the  back  of  a  tortoise, 
the  face  of  a  swallow,  the  beak  of  a  cock,  is  about  six  cubits  high, 
and  perches  only  on  the  woo-tung  tree.  The  appearance  of  Fum 
heralds  an  age  of  universal  virtue.  Its  figure  is  that  which  is 
embroidered  on  the  dresses  of  some  mandarins. 

FUMARIC  AND  MALEIC  ACU>S,  two  isomeric  unsaturated 
adds  of  composition  QHiOt.  Pumaric  add  is  found  in  fumitory 
{Fumaria  officinalis),  in  various  fungi  {Agaricus  piperaius,  &c.), 
and  in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  malic  add  alone 
to  150°  C,  or  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  add  (V.  Dessaignes, 
Jahresb.,  1856,  p.  463)  or  with  a  large  quantity  of  faydrobromic 
acids  (A.  Kekul6,  Ann,,  1864, 130,  p.  21).  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  boiling  monobromsucdnic  acid  with  water;  by  the  action  of 
dichloracetic  add  and  water  on  silver  malonate  (T.  Komnenos, 
Arm.,  1883,  218,  p.  169);  by  the  Qranidc  syntheas from  acetylene 
di-iodidc;  and  by  heating  maldc  add  to  210**  C.  (Z.  Skraup, 
Monals.  f.  Chentie,  1891,  12,  p.  112).  It  crystallines  in  small 
[msms  or  needles,  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It 
sublimes  to  some  extent  at  about  200^  C,  bdng  partially  con- 
verted into  malcic  anhydride  and  water,  the  reaction  becoming 
practically  quantitative  if  d^ydrating  agents  be  used.  Reducing 
agents  (zinc  and  caustic  alkali,  hydriodic  add,  sodium  amalgami 
&c.)  convert  it  into  succinic  add.  Bromine  converts  it  into 
dibromsucdnic  add.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to 
racemic  add  (A.  Keku)6  and  R.  Anschutz,  Ber.,  1881,  14, 
p.  713).  By  long-continued  beating  with  caustic  soda  at  loo**  C 
it  is  converted  into  inactive  malic  add. 

Malcic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  malic  oe  fumaric  adds; 
by  heating  fumaric  add  with  acetyl  chloride  to  100^  C;  or  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  trichlorphenomalic  add  (/9-trichloraceto« 
acrylic  arid)  (A.  KekuW,  Ann.,  1884,  223,  p.  185I.  It  crystallixeg 
in  monodinic  prisms,  which  are  easHy  soluble  in  water,  melt 
at  130^  C,  ^nd  boil  at  160°  C,  decomposing  into  water  and 
maleic  anhydride.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrobromic 
or  hydriodic  adds,  it  is  converted  into  fumaric  add.  It  yields 
an  anilidc;  oxidation  converts  it  into  mesotartaric  add.  Maldc 
anhydride  is  obtained  by  distilling  fumaric  add  with  pbo^iborus 
pentoxidc.  It  forms  tridinic  crystals  which  meit  at  60°  C.  and 
boU  at  196''  C 

Both  adds  are  readily  esterified  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  00 
thdr  silver  salts,  and  the  malcic  ester  is  readily  transfonned  into  tlie 
fumaric  ester  by  warming  vith  iodine,  the  same  result  being  obtained 
by  estcriBcation  of  malcic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Both  adds  yield  acetylene  by  the  electrolysis 
of  aqueous  aohitions  of  thdr  afkali  salts,  and  on  reduction  both 
yield  succinic  acid,  whUst  by  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  add  they 
both  yield  monobromsuccintc  add  (R-  Fittig,i4nn..  i877,*i88,  p.  98;. 
From  these  results  it  follows  that  the  two  adds  are  structurally 
identical,  and  the  isomerism  has  consequently  to  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  This  was  accompUsked  by  W.  Wislkenus  j"  Ober 
die  rfturaliche  Anordnung  der  Atomc."  &c^  Trans,  irftkt  Saxon  Acad. 
of  Scienas  (Math.  Phys.  Section).  1887,  p.  14]  by  an  extension  ol 
the  van't  Hoff  hypothesis  (sec  Sterbo-Isomerism).  The  formulae 
of  the  adds  are  written  thus: 

HCCOjH    ^  ,  .       . .  HCCOiH       «        .       .^ 

H6C0,H    Malcic aad.       hOjCCH  Fumancaod. 

These  account  for  maldc  add  readily  yielding  an  anhydride,  whereas 
fumaric  add  does  not.  and  for  the  biraaviour  of  the  adds  towards 
bromine,  fumaric  add  yieldiag  ordinary^  dibronuuodaic  add,  and 
maleic  add  the  isomeric  isodibromsucdnic  add. 

FUMAROLE*  a  vent  from  which  vokanic  vapours  iasoe^ 
named  indirectly  from  the  Lat*  fumorinltimt  »  smoke-holflb 


FUMIGATION— FUNCTION 
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The  vapours  from  fumftrolM  wtre  studied  first  by  R.  W.  Bunseo, 
on  his  visit  to  Iceland,  and  afterwards  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
and  other  chemi&ts  aiMi  geologists  in  France,  who  examined  the 
vapours  from  Santorin,  Etna,  &c.  The  hottest  vapours  issue 
from  dry  fumaroles,  at  temperatures  of  at  least  500**  C,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  anhydrous  chlorides,  notably  sodium  chloride. 
The  acid  fumaxoles  yield  vapours  of  lower  temperature  (300^  to 
406*)  containing  much  -water  vapour,  with  hydrogen  chloride 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  alkaline  fumaroles  are  still  cooler, 
though  above  100^,  and  evolve  ammonium  chloride  with  other 
vapours.  Cold  fumaroles,  below  100*,  discharge  principally 
aqueous  vapour,  vrith  cari)on  dioxide,  and  perhaps  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  fumaroles  of  Mont  Pcl^  in  Martinique  during  the 
eruption  of  190a  were  examined  by  A.  Lacroix,  and  the  vapours 
analysed  by  H.  Moissan,  who  found  that  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  water  vapour,  with  hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur,  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  methane,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
argon.  These  vapours  issued  at  a  temperature  of  about  400**. 
Armand  Gautier  has  pointed  o«t  that  these  gases  are  practically 
of  the  same  composition  as  those  whkh  he  obtained  on  heating 
granite  and  certain  other  rocks.    (See  VotCANo). 

FUMIGATIOH  (from  Lat.  futnigari^  to  smoke),  the  process 
of  producing  smoke  or  fumes,  as  by  burning  sulphur,  frankin- 
cense, tobacco,  &c.,  whether  as  a  ceremony  of  incantation,  or 
for  perfuming  a  room,  or  for  purposes  of  disinfectio.n  or  destruc- 
tion of  vermin.  In  medicine  the  term  has  been  used  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  fumes  such  as  those  of 
nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  mercury,  &c.;  fumigation,  by  the  injection 
of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  great  bowel,  was  a  recognized  procedure 
in  the  i8th  century  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drowned.  "  Fumigated  "  or  "  fumed  "  oak  is  oak  which  has 
been  darkened  by  exposure  to  ammonia  vapour. 

FUMITORY,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  the  British 
species  of  PumariOy  a  genus  of  small,  branched,  often  climbing 
annual  herbs  with  much-divided  leaves  and  racemes  of  small 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  tubular  with  a  spurred  base,  and  in  the 
British  species  are  pink  to  purplish  in  colour.  They  are  weeds  of 
cultivation  growing  in  fields  and  waste  places.  P.  capreolata 
climbs  by  means  of  twisting  petioles.  In  past  times  fumitory 
was  in  esteem  for  its  reputed  cholagogue  and  other  mediciniu 
properties;  and  in  England,  boiled  in  water,  milk  or  whey,  it 
was  used  as  a  cosmetic.  The  root  of  the  allied  species  {Corydalis 
cava  or  tuherosa)  is  known  as  radix  arislolochiaf  and  has  been  used 
medicinally  for  various  cutaneous  and  other  disorders,  in  doses 
of  10  to  30  grains.  Some  eleven  alkaloids  have  been  isolated 
from  it.  The  herbage  of  Fumaria  officinalis  and  P.  racemose  is 
used  in  China  under  the  name  of  Tsit-kwa-ti-ling  as  an  applica- 
tion for  glandular  swellings,  carbuncles  and  abscesses,  and  was 
formerly  valued  in  jaundice,  and  in  cases  of  accidental  swallowing 
of  the  beard  of  grain  (see  F.  Porter  Smith,  Contrib.  Umards  the 
UaL  Idedica  .  .  .  of  China,  p.  99,  1871).  The  name  fumitory, 
Latin  fumus  terrae,  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  its  juice  irritates  the  eyes  like  smoke  (see  Fuchs,  De 
historia  stirpium,  p.  338,  1542);  but  The  Crete  Herball,  cap. 
dxix.,  1529,  foL,  following  the  De  simplici  meiicina  of  Platearius, 
fo.  xdiL  (see  in  Nicdai  Praepositi  dispensatorium  ad  aromatarios, 
^536),  says:  "  It  is  called  Fumus  terre  fume  or  smoke  of  the 
erthe  bycause  it  is  engendred  of  a  cours  fumosyte  rysynge  frome 
the  erthe  in  grete  qoantyte  lyke  smoke:  this  grosse  or  cours 
fumosyte  of  the  erthe  wyndeth  and  wryeth  out:  and  by  work- 
yng e  of  the  ayre  and  sonne  it  tumeth  into  this  herbe.  " 

FUNCHAL,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  archipelago  of  the 
Madeiras;  on  the  south  coast  of  Madeira,  in  32**  3/  N.  and 
x6^  54'  W.  Pop.  (1900)  10,850.  Funchal  is  the  see  of  a  bbhop, 
in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Lisbon;  it  is  also  the  admlid- 
strative  centre  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  residence  of  tjie 
governor  ajid  foreign  consuls.  The  city  has  an  attractive 
appearance  from  the  sea.  Its  whitewashed  houses,  in  their 
gardens  full  of  tropical  plants,  are  built  along  the  curving  shore 
of  Funchal  Bay,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains^  which  form  a  background  4000  ft^  high.  Numerous 
fioumry  houses  i^uinias),  with  terraced  gardens,  Wneyards  and 


sugar-cane  plantations  occupy  the  surrounding  heists.  Three 
mountain  streams  traverse  the  city  through  deep  channels, 
which  in  summer  are  dry,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  water 
for  irrigation.  A  small  fort,  on  an  isolated  rock  off  shore, 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  a  larger  and  more  powerfully 
armed  fort  crowns  an  eminence  inland.  The  chief  buildings 
include  the  cathedral,  Anglican  and  Pitsbyterian  churches, 
hospitals,  opera-house,  museum  and  casino.  There  are  small 
public  gardens  and  a  meteorological  observatOTy.  In  the  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  which  are  lighted  by  electricity,  wheeled 
traffic  is  impossible;  sledges  drawn  by  oxen,  and  other  primitive 
conveyances  are  used  instead  (see  Madeira).  In  winter  the  fin* 
climate  and  scenery  attract  numerous  invalids  and  other  visitors, 
for  whose  accommodation  there  arc  good  hotels;  many  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  wine  trades  also  reside  here  permanently. 
The  majority  of  these  belong  to  the  British  community,  which 
was  first  established  here  in  the  i8th  century.  Funchal  is  tho 
headquarters  of  Madeiran  industry  and  commerce  (see  Madeira)* 
It  has  no  docks  and  no  facilities  for  landing  passengers  or  goods; 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  which,  however, 
is  sheltered  from  every  wind  except  the  south.  Funchal  is 
connected  by  cable  with  Carcavellos  (for  Lisbon),  Porthcumow 
(for  Falmouth,  England)  and  St  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  (for  Pemambuco,  Brazil), 

FUNCTION,*  in  mat  hematics,,  a  variable  number  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  the  values  of  one  or  more  other  variable 
numbers.  The  theory  of  functions  is  conveniently  divided  into 
(L)  Functions  of  Real  Variables,  wherein  real,  and  only  real, 
numbers  are  involved,  and  (II.)  Functions  of  Complex  Variabtet, 
wherein  complex  or  imaginary  numbers  are  involved. 

I.  FtTNcnoNS  OF  Real  Variables 

I.  Historical. — The  word  function,  defined  in  the  above  sense, 
was  introduced  by  Leibnitz  in  a  short  note  of  date  1694  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  what  we  now  call  an  "  envelope  " 
(Leibnizens  mathematische  Schriften,  edited  by  C  I.  Gerhardt, 
Bd.  V.  p.  306),  and  was  there  used  to  denote  a  variable  length 
related  in  a  defined  way  to  a  variable  point  of  a  curve.  In  1698 
James  BenK>ulli  used  the  word  in  a  special  sense  in  connexion  witJi 
some  isoperimetric  problems  (Joh.  Bernoulli,  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  255).. 
He  said  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  selecting  from  an  infinite  set 
of  like  curves  that  one  which  best  fulfils  some  function,  then  of 
two  curves  whose  intersection  determines  the  thing  sought  one 
is  always  the  "  line  of  the  function  "  {Linea  funclionis).  In  1 7 18 
John  Bernoulli-  (Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  241)  defined  a  "  function  of  & 
variable  magnitude  "  as  a  quantity  made  up  in  any  way  of  this 
variable  magnitude  and  constants;  and  in  1730  (Opera,  t.  lii. 
p.  174)  he  noted  a  distinction  between  "  algebraic  "  and  "  tran* 
scendental"  functions.  By  the  latter  he  meant  integrals  of 
algebraic  functions.  The  notation/(jc)  for  a  function  of  a  variable 
X  was  introduced  by  Leonhard  Euler  in  1734  (Comm.  Acad, 
Petropd.  t.  vii.  p.  186),  in  connexion  with  the  theorem  of  the 
interchange  of  the  order  of  differentiations.  The  notion  of 
functionality  or  functional  relation  of  two  magnitudes  was  thus 
of  geometrical  origin;  but  a  function  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  analytical  expression,  not  necessarily  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion, containing  the  variable  or  variables.  Thus  we  may  have 
rational  integral  algebraic  functions  such  as  ajc*  -H  6x  -f-  £,  or 
rational  algebraic  functions  which  are  not  integral,  such  as 

aix*-l-a>3c*"*4-- » .  -f  a^. 

o>r  irrational  algebraic  functions,  such  as  V«,  or, more  generally 
the  algebraic  functions  that  are  determined  impUdtly  by  an 
algebraic  equation,  as,  for  instance, 
fm(x,y)  +f^(3c,y)  -I- . .  .-f /o  "O 

» The  word  "  function  "  (from  Lat.  funp,  to  perform)  has  many 
oaes,  with  the  fundamental  sense  of  an  activity  special  or  proper 
to  an  office,  business  or  profession,  or  to  an  organ  of  an  animal  01 
plant,  the  definite  work  for  which  the  orsan  is  an  apparatus.  From 
the  use  of  the  word,  as  in  the  ItaUan  funzionfi,  for  a  ceremony  of 
the  Roman  Churchy  "  function  "  is  often  employed  for  a  public 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  and  loosely  of  a  social  entertainment  or 
gathoing. 
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where /•(sor),  •  •  .  metn  homogeixou*  expretiioM  in  x  and  y 
having  constant  coefficients,  and  having  the  degraes  indicated 
by  the  suffixes,  and  /•  is  a  constant.  Or  again  we  may  have 
trigooometiical  functions,  such  as  sin  <  and  tan  »,  or  inverse 
trigonometrical  functions,  such  as  sin'br,  or  exponential  fdnctiona, 
sudi  as  ^  and  a",  or  logarithmic  functions,  such  as  log  x  and  log 
(i+x).  We  may  have  these  functional  symbob  combined  in 
various  ways,  and  thus  there  arises  a  great  number  of  functions. 
Further  we  may  have  functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  as,  for 
mstaoce,  the  expression  xy/(x*  +  /),  in  which  both  x  and  y  are 
r^arded  as  variable.  Such  funaions  were  introduced  into 
analysis  somewhat  unsystenuitically  as  the  need  for  them  arose, 
and  the  later  developments  of  analysis  led  to  the  introduction 
of  other  classes  of  functions. 

3.  Graphic  Rgpresentatiox, — In  the  case  of  a  function  of  one 
variable  ap,  any  value  of  x  and  the  corresponding  value  y  of  the 
function  can  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane.  To  any 
value  of  X  there  corresponds  a  point  N  on  the  axis  of  x,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that  x  is  the  abscissa  of  N,  The  corresponding 
value  of  y  determines  a  point  P  in  accordance  with  the  nile  that 
X  is  the  abscissa  and  y  the  ordinate  of  P.  The  ordinate  y  gives 
the  value  of  the  function  which  corre^Mnds  to  that  value  of 
the  variable  X  which  is  specified  by  N;  and  it  may  be  described 
as  "  the  value  of  the  function  at  N."  Since  there  is  a  onO'to-one 
correspondence  of  the  points  N  and  the  numbers  x,  we  may  also 
describe  the  ordinate  as  "  the  value  of  the  function  at  x."  In 
simple  cases  the  aggregate  of  the  points  P  which  are  detennined 
by  any  particular  function  (of  one  variable)  is  a  curve,  called 
the  "  graph  of  the  function '-'  (see  {14).  In  like  manner  a  f uncdon 
of  two  variables  defines  a  surface. 

3.  Tkt  VariabU. — Graphic  methods  of  representation,  such 
as  those  just  described,  enabled' mathematicians  to  deal  with 
irrational  values  of  functions  and  variables  at  the  time  when  there 
was  no  theory  of  irrational  numbers  other  than  Euclid's  theory 
of  incommensurables.  In  that  theory  an  irrational  number  was 
the  ratfo  of  two  incommensurable  geometric  magnitudes.  In 
the  modern  theory  of  number  irrational  numbers  are  defined  in 
a  purely  arithmetical  manner,  independent  of  the  measurement 
6f  any  quantities  or  magnitudes,  whether  geometric  or  of  any 
other  kind.  The  definition  is  effected  by  means  of  the  system 
of  ordinal  numbers  (see  Nuuber).  When  this  formal  system  is 
established,  the  theory  of  measurement  may  be  founded  upon  it; 
and,  in  particular,  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  are  defined  as 
numbers  (not  lengths),  which  are  assigned  in  accordance  with  a 
rule.  Thn  rule  involves  the  measurement  of  lengths.  The  theory 
of  functions  can  be  developed  without  any  reference  to  graphs,  or 
co-ordinates  or  lengths.  The  process  by  which  analysis  has  been 
freed  from  any  consideration  of  measurable  quantities  has  been 
called  the  "  arithmetization  of  analysis."  In  the  theory  so 
developed,  the  variable  upon  which  a  function  depends  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  a  number,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
function  is  also  a  number.  Any  reference  to  points  or  co- 
ordinates is  to  be  regarded  as  a  picturesque  mode  of  expression, 
pointing  to  a  possible  application  of  the  theory  to  geometry. 
The  development  of  "arithmetized  analysis"  in  the  19th  century 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  Karl  Weierstrass. 

AU  possible  values  of  a  variable  are  numbers.  In  what 
follows  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  where  the 
numbers  are  real.  When  complex  numbers  are  introduced, 
instead  of  real  ones,  the  theory  of  functions  receives  a  wide 
extension,  which  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  limitations 
(see  below,  II.  Functions  of  Cbmplex  Variables).  The  set  of  all 
real  numbers  forms  a  conHnuum.  In  fact  the  notion  of  a'  one- 
dimensional  continuum  first  becomes  precise  in  virtue  of  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  real  numbers. 

4.  Domain  of  a  VariabU. — Theory  of  Aggreiata.—Tht  notion 
of  a  *'  variable  "  is  that  of  a  number  to  which  we  may  assign 
at  pleasure  any  one  of  the  values  that  belong  to  some  chosen  set, 
or  •ggregaU,  of  numbers;  and  this  set,  or  aggregate,  is  called 
the  "domain  of  the  variable."  This  domain  may  be  an 
**  Interval,"  that  is  to  say  it  may  consist  of  two  terminal  numbers, 
•O  the  numbers  between  them  and  no  others.    When  this  ia 


the  oase  the  number  Is  saSd  to 'be  *' continuously  variable.' 
When  the  domain  consists  of  all  real  numbers,  the  variable  li 
said  to  be  **  unrestricted."  A  domain  which  tonasts  of  aH  the 
real  numbers  whkh  exceed  some  fixed  number  may  be  described 
as  an  "  interval  unlimited  towards  the  ri^t ";  similariy  we 
may  have  an  interval "  unlimited  towards  the  left." 

In  more  oomplicated  cases  we  moat  have  some  ride  or  prooeM  fbr 
aastgning  the  aggrogate  of  numbers  which  ooottitute  the  domain  of 
a  variable.  The  methods  of  definition  of  particular  types  of  aggre- 
gates, and  the  theorems  relating  to  them,  form  a  brancn  of  aniuysis 
called  the  '*  theory  of  aggregates  {Mengenlekre,  Tkhrie  des  ensemSUs, 
Theory  cf  teis  of  points).  The  notion  of  an  "  aggregate  "  in  general 
undenies  the  ^rstem^  of  ordinal  numbers.  An  aggregate  is  said  to 
be  "  infinite  "  when  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  one-to-one  correuMttd- 
ence  of  a^  Its  elements  to  some  of  its  elements.  For  example,  we 
may  make  all  the  integers  correspond  to  the  even  {nteeers,  by  making 
I  correspond  to  a,  a  to  4,  and  generally  ntoTn,  The  aggregate  01 
potirive  integers  is  an  infinite  aggregate.  The  aggregates  of  all 
rational  numbers  and  of  all  real  numbm  and  of  points  on  a  line  are 
other  examples  of  infinite  aggregates.  An  aggregate  whose  elements 
are  real  numbers  is  said  to  ^extend  to  infinite  values  "  if,  after  any 
number  N^  howei^r  great,  is  specified,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  tm 
aggregate  numbera  which  exceed  N  in  absolute  value.  Such  an 
aggre||[ate  is  always  infinite.  The  "^neighbourhood  of  a  number 
(or  pomt)  a  for  a  positive  number  A  "  is  the  aggregate  of  all  numbers 
(or  points)  x  for  which  the  absolute  value  of^x— a  denoted  by 
)x— al,  does  not  exceed  h, 

5.  Gtnerd  Notion  of  Fundionatity. — A  function  of  one  variable 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  regarded  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
curve;  and  the  two  notions  (i)  that  which  is  determined  by  a 
curve  supposed  drawn,  and  (3)  that  which  is  determined  by  an 
analytical  expression  supposed  written  down,  were  not  for  a 
long  time  deariy  distinguished.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Fourier's  discoveiy  that  a  single  analytical  expression  is  capable 
of  representing  (in  different  parts  of  an  interval)  what  would 
in  his  time  have  been  called  different  functions  so  profoundly 
struck  mathematicians  (§  33).  The  analysts  who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  iQth  century,  occupied  themselves  with  the  theory  of  the 
convergence  of  Fourier's  series  were  led  to  impose  a  restriction 
on  the  character  of  a  function  in  order  that  it  should  admit  of 
such  representation,  and  thus  the  door  was  opened  for  the 
introduction  of  the  general  notion  of  functional  dependence. 
This  notion  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  We  have  a  variable 
number,  y,  and  another  variable  number,  x,  a  domain  of  the 
variable  x,  and  a  rule  for  assigning  one  or  more  definite  values 
to  y  when  x  is  any  point  in  the  domain;  then  y  is  said  to  be  a 
^  function  "  of  the  variable  x,  and  x  is  called  the  ''  argument  " 
of  the  function.  According  to  this  notion  a  function  is,  as  it 
were,  an  indefinitely  extended  table,  like  a  table  of  logarithms; 
to  each  point  in  the  domain  of  the  argument  there  correspond 
values  for  the  function,  but  it  remains  arbitrary  what  values  the 
function  is  to  have  at  any  such  point. 

For  the  specification  of  any  particular  function  two  things  are 
requisite:  (1)  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  variable,  or  of  the 
aggregate  of  points,  to  which  values  of  the  function  are  to  be  made 
to  corres()ono,  i.e.  of  the  "  domain  of  the  argument ";  (a)  a  rule 
for  assigning  the  value  or  values  of  the  function  that  correq;xMid  to 
any  point  in  this  domain.  We  may  refer  to  the  second  of  these  two 
essentials  as  "  the  rule  of  calculation."  The  relation  of  functions 
to  analytical  evpressioni  may  then  be  stated  in  the  form  that  the 
rule  of  calcularion  is:  " Give  the  f uncdon  the  value  of  the  cxpressioB 
at  any  point  at  which  the  expression  has  a  determinate  value,"  or 
again  more  generally,  "  Give  tne  function  the  value  of  the  expression 
at  all  points  of  a  definite  aegregate  included  in  the  domain  of  the 
argument."  The  former  oTthese  is  the  rule  of  those  among  the 
earlier  analysts  who  nwarded  an  analytical  expresnon  and  a  fuoctibo 
as  the  same  thing,  and  their  usage  may  be  retained  without  causing 
confusion  and  with  the  advantage  of  brevity,  the  analytical  expres- 
sion serving  to  specify  the  domain  of  the  argument  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  calculation,  e.g.  we  may  speak  of  "  the  function  i/x."  This 
function  is  defined  by  the  analytical  expression  i/x  at  all  points 
except  the  point  x«*o.  But  in  complicated  cases  separate  sute- 
ments  of  the  domain  of  the  argument  and  the  rule  01  calculation 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  general,  when  the  rule  of  calculation 
is  determined  as  above  by  an  analyttcal  expression  at  any  aggregate 
of  points,  the  function  is  saM  to  be  "  represented  "  by  the  esprtssioa 
at  those  points. 

When  the  rule  of  calculation  as^ns  a  single  definite  value  for  a 
function  at  each  point  in  the  domain  of  the  argument  the  function 
is  "  uniform  "  or**  one-valued."  In  what  follows  it  is  to  be  onder^ 
stood  tha^all  the  functions  coosklered  arc  one-vahwd,  and  the  valMi 
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in  rf  the  JiipiiiKni  0(1  (uncilon  ol  one  w 

blRvil.  wi(li  Ib<  powbk  euzpiiMi  it  imliied  palnu. 

i.  Uatils.—Let  J(i)  be  >  fuDcilon  oS  >  vaiUblc  rnunbn  x; 
and  kt  a  be  a  poinl  tuch  Uul  then  an  piriiiii  oC  the  doBiin 
ol  tbe  vgumcnl  ;■  in  the  ndgbbourbood  ol  a  for  any  Dumbci 
h,  toweyer  amall.  II  Ibere  ta  ■  munbci  L  nbkh  hu  Ibe  pn^ierty 
that,  after  ay  puailive  auraber  t,  horevcr  amaJ],  baa  been 
ifNcified.  it  ia  poaaiUc  to  find  a  peaitlve  number  k,  n  that 
|£-/(x){  <<  foraU  poiniiioribe  dooiaiD  (other  than  a)  for 
wbidi  |«-«|  <*,  tben  t  li  the  "  limit  ol/(i)  at  Ibe  point  a." 
Tie  condition  for  tlie  eiiitence  of  £  li  tbsl,  afiei  the  poaiiivc 


in  s)  lot  whicb  | ;        . 

It  it  a  fuDdamcDIal  Ibeorem  that,  obeD  Ibis  condition  ii 

Htiified,  ibeie  ciiui  a  perfectly  definite  numbei  L  nhicb  ta  the 

Uoiit  of  fit)  at  tlie  point  a  as  defined  abon.    'ne  limit  <ttf(a) 

be  point  a  ii  denoted  by  ijl.../(i),  or  by  linw«./(ii)- 


FUNCTION 


»S^'? 


■  lua 


iad  a  number  It,  m 


■,  aad  if.  after  f  hat  been  •pecifKd,  it  a  poieibie  fo 
ir,«.  lbaiiyu')-/(j.)r<.fcc  all  nlvc* of  x and i* 

e  dtHoain  and  exceed  ff,  then  tbeiv  iia  niunber  L 

■Ucb  liu  tbe  property  ihal  l/fr}— L|<irocaU  Hchvalm  oil. 
InthtecaM/dVhaaaUBillZat  a->;  In  Uk  manBcr /(>)  nay 
bav*  a  Unlit  al  x-— ■.  Thli  tutenem  indiidn  thccaaenhen 
Lba  dodain  af  the  anuikeitt  couitta  aicluaivcly  d  poaitive  inttien. 
rhe  nluea  of  the  Rtaclioa  Ihen  lorn  a  "  iniueoc*."  ai,  m,  , . . 


:  nndemood  that  the  phraae  "  a~<a  *'  doea  not  mean 
i-  ■ '  *  .faich  fa  infinlR.    There  ii  no 

[en  isa  Hniliftt  pncew  in  which, 

-,,  —  , UBpie  of  a  Kduence.  incnaie  by 

ciBvely  the  valueaolall  tbe  inleiralnutnbtni  in  cnher 
I  inciiue  W  laUaa  IhcvaliM  thai  beloni  to  any  domain 

mportint  lype  of  limiU  it  fuminhed  by  la/nVU  Uriel. 

qiience  of  nuoiben  ai,  ■■....« !•  [iven,  ve  may 

r  wiDence  ii.  it,  ,..i^,,,ln>m  It  by  tl>e_niln  li-«. 

B  which  hu  lan  a  limit  at  ■  poliN  a  may  be  Hch  that. 

arBTCsate  of  pointi  ia  chovn  out  ol  the  domab  of  Ibe 

.  Indlhe  pointi  e  in  the  neif  hbourbood 

DnglolhilBEtFC^ 

hood  nf  0.  iln  t  l/i>  h»  n 

Undiiinn  SSul-a^h  , 

ciaht  "  at  a;  liniilarly  wa  ma] 
potpl-  Any  uich  limit  la  dev 
Sonuin."   ^e  llmili  on  the  k 

The  limit  L  of/re)  at  ailantli 
ot  fix)  at  a.  If  the  point  a  iiin  tltedomatn  ol  the  ar^ment.  ifte 
value  of /(x)  at  a  li  anitned  by  the  rule  of  calculation,  and  may  be 
diftertnt  from  L.  In  cne/(a)-t  the  limit  iisaid  lo  be  "aiiaincd." 
lllhepoiataiinai  la  ihe  domain  of  the  anument.  there  ii  no  value 
for  fUi  at  a.  .  In  the  caee  where  fti\  h  defined  for  all  poinH  in  an 
wenayatbiciatilyannelltllepBinia  to  the  domain  ol  tbe  ainumtni 

61}  tbe  valoe  L;  the  luneiion  nuy  then  be  uid  10 
.'  defined."     Tlw  WKalled  "  indclenninate  Forna  " 


to^TcS 


neijhb 
lie  rune 


I  vahtca  inthe  netehbouT' 
Eain.  thefumay  be  a  limtc 
of  <  He  reatncted  by  the 
e  have  a  '  limit  on  the- 
-  Kmit  on  the  lell  "  at  a 

the  nftbt  are  de-ioted  by 


7.  SHptTitr  and  Infrritr  LimiU;  /njfafliet— The  value  of 
lunctian  al  every  poici  in  Ibe  domain  ol  itB  arinnieni  it  liniii 
tiiKc,  by  dehniiioD.  Ihe  value  can  be  aatigned.  but  Ihb  does  no 
nectaucfly  imply  that  there  ii  a  number  !f  which  eiiceeda  al 
the  vahies  (or  is  lea  than  all  the  values).     Il  may  happen  Ihai 


Mlunc 


nIiV(D 


•  -S}. 


et  ^  which 


which  eiceeda  all  the  otben,  or  (A  ther 
eieeeds  every  value  r>f  tbe  function  but 
amall  a  positive  numbere  we  Lake,  there  are  valueaof  Ibe  fuoclioa 
which  eiceediS-a.  Id  the  case  (a)  tbe  functioD  bai  a  greatett 
value;  in  case  W  tbe  function  baa  a  "  superioi  limit  "  S,  and 
then  iheie  must  be  a  point  a  which  has  tbe  ptvpcrly  that  there 
arc  point*  of  the  domain  of  tbe  aijumcnt,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  for  any  it,  at  whicb  Ihe  vaiuei  el  the  function  differ  from 
S  by  leia  than  t.  Thni  .^  ii  the  limit  ol  Ibe  function  al  a,  either 
ftK  tha  dtmuin  of  the  aifument  or  for  some  more  restricted 
domain.  If  a  la  In  Ibe  domain  of  the  argument,  and  if,  after 
omission  ol  a,  IheTe  is  a  aupeiioi  limil  S  which  is  in  ihii  way  the 
limit  ol  the  function  al  a,  if  ruttbcr/(j)  -S,  then  .$  is  the  grealesi 

(at  any  lale  for  t  restricted  domain)  which  is  attained;  il  may 
be  called  a  "  superior  limit  which  is  attained."  In  Uhc  manner 
we  may  have  a  "  smallat  value  "  or  ad  "  Inferior  limil,"  and  a 
smallesl  value  may  be  an  "Inlelior  limit  which  is  allained." 


iHntcxdDtcrK, 

litil  f  aaaiBni.— A  fnnelion/(a)  ol 

defined  in  Ihci 

lerval  between  a  and  b,  b  "  Increai 

rvalandi'» 

lhcn/(jO>/(i);  the  function  "nr 

"  it,  a'  an 


JW>H')-  similarly  (or  decreasing  lu 
vhtcb  never  IticreaK  tfaroughoul  an  interval.  A  luneiion  »h 
dlherneverlncreaaeaornevet  diminishes  throughout  aniutet 
is  said  to  be  "  monotonous  Ihtougbovl  "  Ihe  Interval.  II  wet 
In  Ihe  above  deGnitiaai>a,  Ihe  deJiniiiou  may  apply  to  1  fund 
under  ihe  rei 


within  "  Ihe  inn 


have  the  theoiem  thai  the  lu 

a  limit  on  tbe  lell  al  b  and  a  limit  01 

Ihe  inlerval  (Ibe  ends  eacluded);  Ih 


[n  Ihli  c 


n  [if  il  n, 
1  the  right  at  a,  and  ihcae  ai 
ts  values  at  all  poinu  wiihi 
e  like  holds  mttloiU  mulani; 


throughout  the  interval.  /(»)  is  Ihe  greatest  (or  least)  value 
o[/(i)  in  the  inlerval;  and  i[/(i)  is  Iho limit  ol/(i)  on  the  left 
al  b,  such  1  greaini  [or  least)  value  is  an  eatntple  of  a  auperiot 

These  theorem)  and  delinilion  can  be  enended.  with  obvloua 
modilicaiioni.  10  the  cases  of  a  domain  which  is  not  an  Interval,  or 
extendi  to  inhniie  values.  By  mraosol  them  we  arrive  at  suflicienl, 

't" '"^I'Sl.l.L  ^ncipfl'hJJ  al^'^nfcrularSIS! 


^nci^fetfaey^aV^^ 


,_    The  fu 


ly  iKishbourbobd  d 


II  il(hi  I 


g.  CmlimUr  tj  FHseliaa.—h  funclion  /(i)  ol 

said  la  be  conliDuaui  it  a  p<nnl  a  il  (i)  /(i)  u 

awtX  canlalning  a;  (>)  /{i)  hu  a  limit  >l  a;  0)  /(a)   ii 

ual  (0  ihis  Umii.    The  limit    -  "        '  "         '  '        


snaU.    NevtftlidcH, 


in  the  telL  at 


out  an  iDLervaL 
The  principal  propcTtiet  o(  a  coolinuDUfl  f um 

bdU  been  cboHcn,^  and  ary  poflirive  numtper  «, 

a-!  and  i\li  iileu  iban  •.    Tbeie  ■■■□  obvi 

Ihal  the  number  k  which  correipancli  to  any  ■ 
•UDCalalLpointiDf  the  interval  ~l..n.k_~» 
k  vhich  eomtpond  la  a  for  t! 


II /Wb 


e>  of  a  have  >  pouiive 


nliniiied  lowardi  tl>e  right  (or  tonnnH  II 


(3)  TherunciioDmiy beuDdffiiu 

(j)  The  function  may  haw  a  ];. 

Ihc  right  at  the  same  pointy  Iheie 

other,  and  at  least  one  of  them  mu 

of  the  luDctioD  at  the  point. 

U)  The  rundion  may  have  no  li 
the  lell,  or  no  limit  oo  the  right,  al 


on/Ci) 


nil  (ora  leut  value)!  further,  ai 

■  and  Ihibller  neve 

liniit.  ,Wehavein     .   .  _, 


neighbourhiwda,  and  (he  ouperior  liout  ol  llie  ._ _  _ 

diminishing  ncijhbonrboodi.  Thew  are, denoted  byTfo+o)  am; 
/(a+o),  and  Ihey  are  allied  llie  "  limiu  of  indefinilenew  "  OD  tbi 
■SFtTStmiUr  Kmtaon  ihe  left  are  denoted  by/ff^^  jnd/(a-o) 
Unkea/Ot)  beconieft,or  tends  to  become,  infinite  a1  a,  all  tboemusl 
exist,  any  two  of  them  may  be  equal,  and  at  hou  one  o(  them  musi 
be  diffettnt  fiam  /(>).  itth)  eiiua.  II  the  firtl  two  arc  equal  then 
iia  limit  on  tb*  niht  deHoted  by/(s+o);  il  the  second  iwn  an 
equal,  ihcn  is  a  Ha3t  M  th»  left  denoted  t^/(a-o).  In  case  tbi 
function  bicoma.  or  tends  lo  become,  in&nite  at  a,  one  or  norv  nj 
these  limits  is  infinlie  in  the  seoie  eiplalatd  in  %  y:  and  now  ii  ii 
to  be  noted  that,  i.f.  the  superior  limit  d  the  infcriiir  limiti  ir 
diminishing  nrighbourhoods  on  Ihe  riglil  of  a  may  be  negatively 
inRnite;  Ihifl  happens  if,  after  any  number  JV,  however  Breat,  haf 
been  ■pteified.  It  n  possible  to  Ana  a  pcwlivc  number  k,  to  that  all 
the  values  sf  the  (unelion  in  the  interval  between  a  and  a-f-it  [a 
BB\aM}  irt  leai  than  -It;  in  luch  a  tailki)  tends  10  becami 

tending  to  iDllnite  lunita  may  be  described  in  wni'lar  terms. 


11.  OjcitoUaw  d/  fiiiKfiani.— The  diHeience  between  tha 
greatest  and  least  of  the  number* /(a). /(a+o),/(a+o),/(.-o). 
/(a-o),  when  they  are  all  finite,  is  called  the  "  oKiUation  "  or 
"fluctuation  "of  thefimclion/(i)  at  thepoiala.  Thii  diSeience 
is  the  limit  for  *-o  of  the  dlBerena  bet  ween  the  supuioi  and 
inlciior  limits  ol  the  valun  oi  ibe  function  at  poiRti  in  lh» 
Interval  between  a-i  and  a+k.  The  cotreqnndlBg  diflerenca 
for  point)  in  a  finite  mlerva!  it  called  Ihe  "osdllalion  «f  Iba 
function  in  Ihe  interval."  When  any  <^  the  four  Umits  of 
Indefinitencu  is  infinite  the  oarilktioD  is  infinite  in  the  serise 
eiplained  in  I  ;. 

For  Che  funJwr  cksrifiation  of  (unctions  we  divide  Ih*  domaiB 


ix^itd 


dIuiHion? 


eft  at  every  ooint  of  the  intervnL 
-  - -;-- .-,._-— ^ — Jiose  which  have  a  finite  nauaber 

'  lite  number.    Ii  is  tohenoledlhat  tb^chssdoesnocinclBdeall 

1.  DiffiraliaUt  Fimtlim.—'ne  idea  ol  the  dlBcrentlation 

ol  growth;  the  increment  of  Lhe  function  is  compared  with 
increment  o(  lhe  variable.  I[/(i)  is  defined  in  an  interval 
aining  the  point  a,  and  a-k  and  n+*  are  poinli  of  the 
rvil,  the  eipresslon 


■  fund 


of.b,wI 


lycall  «(!■},  d( 


0) 


Tius  the  four  limits  *(+o),  ^(+0).  0{-o).»(-o)  ei 
r  more  of  ihem  may  be  equal.  When  lhe  fim  two  ue  cqui 
ither  of  then  is  the  "progressive  diacrcnilal  coefficient"  of 
i)  at  the  point  e;  when  lhe  last  Iwo  are  equal  either  ol  tbem 
.  the  "  regressive  difTeTenlial  coefficient  "  of/(ir)  M  a;  when  lU 
lur  ace  equal  the  function  is  said  lo  be  "  diSennilable  "  at  a, 
Dd  eiiber  of  them  Is  lhe  "difTeKntial  cocllicient  "  of/(i)  al  a, 
r  the  "  hist  derived  function  "  ol  /(i)  at  a.     It  is  denoted  by 


ocby/'M.     In  this  case  «Ct)  hi 


a  definite  (Imll  M 


which  ha 


;  notation  for  derived  fu 


It  SThe 


Che  function  may  or  may  not  be  conluHiom  tliroii]{bout  the  lalerva] ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  Function  may  be  continuous  without  helof 
dilfeientiable.  This  reiull,  comparable  in  importance,  from  the 
pmirt  el  view  of  the  tensil  theMy  of  lanctions,  with  the  discoveiy 
of  Fourier's  iheerem.  i>  due  lo  C.  P.  D.  RiemaiB ;  but  the  faHun 
of  an  atlempt  made  by  Amp^  to  prove  diat  every  continuoua 
function  must  be  differcnlisbie  may  be  regarded  as  Che  first  step  In 
the  theory.  Enmples  of  analyiical  expres^ns  which  rcprcaent 
continuous  functions  that  are  not  differentiable  haw  been  olveB  bi 
Rienunn,  Weiersliass,  Darboui  and  Dinl  (sec  1  14)-  lie  nraat 
important  iheorem  in  resard  to  difTereutiable  functions  la  tbt 
"iheorein  of  iniermediate  value."    (See  lNFiNItE>niai,CALCUi.vi:) 


FUNCTION 

diflelcMial    inP;nWin( 


where  R.  nwy  biva  vi 


ibe  anicle  Imhi 
"  TiyLor-i  Iheonm.  " 

When  Talyor'i  theoici 
function  by  mnni  of  an  Lr 
'■»ii»lytlc"(cf.  (ii) 


This  rcutlt  U  known  i 


Ik  luDctuD  ii  laid  lo  be 


— Tbe  idea  of  ■  cu 
I  an  inteivil  ii  that  o(  a 

:i>  Ihe  CD^ditiales  of  ■ 


(j)  Ihe  inlervai  can  be  divided 
inlcrvals  within  eicb  oF  which 
(4)  the  property  of  monolony  wl 
•Iter  interchange  of  Ihc  aics  ol  ci 
(0  coiMfilion  {2}  y  a  t  conlinui 
ol  I,  but  this  condition  dou  noi 
Ukk  ue  coniinuDui  panially  a 


t  number  of  partial 


which  are  not  monoronoua  in  any  interval  boweve 
there  are  conlinuoui,  differentiable  and  monotone 
which  do  not  aatlEly  condition  (4}  (d.  )  14)-  A  fui 
can  he  represented  by  a  curve,  in  tbe  se»e  eipEalr 
Slid  to  be  "ordinary, "and  the  curve  is  Ihc  graph  of 
(10-     AU  analytic  functions  are  ordinary,  bat  not 

ij.  InltpabU  fumtun. — The  idea  of  inlegratu 


all  ordinary 


indt&iile  integrat.  th 
Foitowing  the  second 
ofthefunciion/dltl 
thellmltof  theium 


n  function  as  its 
ncralize  tbe  question  of 
tjuiiy  [cadi  diicttly  to  the 
to  the  definile  Inlcfi*]. 
le  "  the  definite  integral 


s/U'.)t'.-*-J 


whao  ibo  Inlervil  is  divided  into  ultimately  indefinitdy  imall 
partial  imtrvab  by  points  x,,  it,  -  -  -  i— i-  Here  i*;  denotea 
any  poiDt  in  tbe  rib  paiiial  interval.  ii  is  put  for  a,  and  i.  for  h. 
II  can  be  thown  ibat  ibe  limit  in  question  is  finite  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  nude  of  division  into  partial  intervals,  and  of  Ibe 
chdee  ol  Ihe  points  such  as  i*,,  provided  (i)  the  function  is 
deSned  for  a!!  poinlsof  the  interval,  and  does  not  tend  to  become 
inloite  At  any  of  them ;  (1]  for  any  one  mode  of  division  of  tbe 
iatctva]  into  uitimaldy  indefinitely  small  partial  iitcnrals,  the 
sum  of  the  prodons  Of  the  oscillation  of  the  function  In  each 
pulial  interval  and  the  difference  of  the  end-values  ol  that 
partial  interval  has  limit  zero  when  ■  is  increased  indefinitely. 
When  these  conditions  are  satisfied  the  function  is  said  lo  be 
"ialetrable  "  intheiMerral.  The  numbers!  and  b  which  limit 
Ihe  inlervai  are  usually  called  the  "  lower  and  upper  limits." 
We  shall  call  them  the  "  nearer  and  further  end-valim."  The 
•bov«  de6n[lkin  ol  {Dtegmtlon  was  introduced  by  Riemann  in 
his  memoir  on  trigonometric  series  (1SS4).  A  itill  mora  general 
dcEnition  has  been  given  by  Lebogue.  As  the  more  general 
dcEnilion  cannot  be  made  intelligible  <ilIhout  tbe  Introduction 
of  some  rather  recondite  nMloiu  belonging  to  the  thcoir  ol 
acgrcgatn.  we  tball,  in  what  fbllowi.  adhere  to  Klemann's 
definitiOQ. 

We  have  the  following  llieoieiu:— 

i!  Any™ct?onwithra't'ri'cted«SbliOT 
,  J.  A  dlKontinuoot  lundlon  ia  integnMt 

It* 


U  ibc  lum  of  whose  hnadth*  < 


305 

LP  be  diiaiaished 


4-  The  HD^  or  product  of  tw 
I.  U^l>d"r  a^the  »f^ 
least  values]  of  /(i)  in  the  ia 
intermediate  beliieeo  ,S(^-a)  1 
t.  Tbe  iBttfiil  ii>  coniinuai 
J,  If  the  further  end-vilM  I 


I  wehave  ciie  rdfowin^  1 1 


A  gmtffll  and 
h.  J]n')i*  is 


! »  fa  Tsriable.  and  if  £f(i)di-  Ft*), 
It  »,  PU)  l>  diSereniilble  at  t.  ud 


rK 


5.  fn  ia«/{rl  ii  continuous  tbnughout  the  interval  betw 

6.  laeaieniViidlk9MlnDOQ>Moneorniacepointio(lbeinl 
between  d  ud  1,  in  which  it  it  ifltegraUe, 

■■  tour  derivatei  at  anv  paiat  c 

if  ladefinUeiKa  of /(i)  at  the  j 


My'^.th 


il  in  which  tbeh'  diffetential  coefficie 


integrabte  in  an  inurval,  tti 
n»)-J^fW<fa-l-con«„ 


,  and  as  a  definite 
^ral  of  the  pmlact 


Vj^*(x)d*-j7/(i)*(x)4r. 


1  and  b  which 


Theaeci  _  _.   _    _. 

has  Ibe  property  eapTEKd  bj 

(Sf  Fouana'a  Siiiss.) 

[fi.  Improta  Di/imUe  InUpab.—VIt  may  extend  the  idea  of 
latcgutioB  10  oaea  of  functioai  which  ate  not  defined  at  some 
point,  or  which  tend  to  becooie  infinite  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
gome  paint,  and  to  easet  where  Ibe  domiiu  of  tbe  argument 
extend*  to  infinite  vahiea.  If  c  it  a  point  in  the  interval  iMiween 
B  and  i  at  vhicb  /(i)  it  pot  defined,  we  Impose  a  restriction  on 
tbe  poiniti'fOl  the  definition:  none  of  them  Is  to  be  the  point  t. 

This  comes  lo  the  same  thing  as  definingj_  ft.i)di  to  be 

_4lJ|"/h)dx+ij/^,/(i)4r,  (I) 

where,  to  fii  ideas,  bii  taken  >ii,  ande  andl  ore  positive.  Tlie 
same  definition  applies  to  the  case  where /(x)  becomes  infinite,  or 
lends  to  become  Infinite,  at  c,  provided  both  tbe  limits  eiiil. 
This  deSiiition  may  be  otherwiso  expressed  by  saying  that  a 
pulial  interval  containing  the  point  c  is  omitted  fiom  the 
interval  ol  Integiation,  and  a  limit  lakes  by  t 
breadlh  of  thi>  partial  interral  Indcfinitelyi  I 
appUes  to  the  cases  where  c  is  o  or  A. 

Again,  when  the  interval  of  integration  ia  unliipited  to  ihe 
right,  or  extend)  to  positively  infinite  values,  we  have  as  a 


3o6 


FUNCTION 


provided  this  limit  exists.    Similar  definitions  apply  to 
j["*/(x)rfx,andt6j^'   Six)dx. 
All  such  definite  integrals  as  the  above  are  said  to  be  '*  improper." 


For  exam 


b  improper  in  two  ways.    U  meams 


in  which  the  positive  number  c  is  first  diminished  indefinitely, 
and  the  positive  number  h  is  afterwards  increased  indefinitely. 

The  "theorems  of  the  mean"  (§  15)  require  modification  when 
the  integrals  are  improper  (see  Fourier's  Series). 

When  the  improper  definite  integral  of  a  function  which 
becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  infinite,  exists,  the  integral  is  said 
to  be  "  convergent."  If /(x)  tends  to  become  infinite  at  a  point 
c  in  the  interval  between  a  and  6,  and  the  expression  (i)  does  not 

exist,  then  the  expre8sionjr/(x)i«,  which  has  no  value,  is  called 

a  "  divergent  integral,"  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  a  definite 
value  for 

provided  that  c  and  i  are  connected  by  some  definite  relation, 
and  both,  remaining  positive,  tend  to  limit  zero.  The  value  of 
t  he  above  limit  is  then  called  a  "  principal  value  "  of  the  divergent 
iniegraL  Cauchy's  principal  value  is  obtained  by  maJung  4->«, 
i.e.  by  taking  the  omitted  interval  so  that  the  infinity  Is  at 
its  middle  point.  A  divergent  integral  which  has  one  or  more 
principal  values  is  sometimes  described  as  "  semi-convergent." 

17.  Domain  of  a  Set  of.  VariaUes. — ^The  numerical  contintmm 
of  n  dimensions  (C)  is  the  aggregate  that  is  arrivedatby attribut- 
ing simultaneous  values  to  each  of  n  variables  si,  «kk  •  >  •  ^, 
these  values  being  any  real  numbers.  The  elements  of  such  an 
aggregate  are  called  "  points,"  and  the  numbers  xt,  xs, .  . .  a:» 
the  "  co-ordinates  "  of  a  point.  Denoting  in  general  the  points 
(xi,  x^  .  .  .  x«)  and  (x'l,.  j/s  .  .  .  x'O  by  x  and  a:',  the  sum  of 
the  differences  |  Xi— x*!  |  -f  |  *»— x'l  |  +  .  . .  + 1  Xi»— x'*  |  may 
be  denoted  by  |x— x'|  and  called  the  "difference  of  tlfetwo 
points."  .  We  can  in  various  ways  choose  out  of  the  continuum 
an  aggregate^  of  points,  which  may  be  an  infinite  aggregate,  and 
any  such  aggregate  can  be  the  "  domaiA  "  o(  a  "  variable  point." 
The  domain  is  said  to  "  extend  to  an  infinite  distance  "  if,  after 
any  number  N^  however  great,  has  been  specified,  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  the  domain  points  of  which  one  or  more  co-ordinates 
exceed  N  in  absolute  value.  The  "  neighbomrhood  "  of  a  point 
a  for  a  (positive)  number  h  is  the  aggregate  constitVited  of  all  the 
points  X,  which  are  such  that  the  "  difference "  denoted  by 
|x-a|<A.  If  an  infinite- aggregate  of  poinU  does  not  exUnd 
to  an  infinite  distance,  there  must  be  at  least  one  point  a^  which 
has  the  property  that  the  points  of  the  aggregate  wfakh  an  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  for  any  number  A,  however  small,  them- 
selves constitute  an  infinite  aggregate,  and  then  the  point  a  a 
called  a  "  limiting  point "  of  the  aggregate;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  a  point  of  the  aggregate.  An  aggregate  of  pointt  is  "  perfect " 
when  all  its  points  are  limiting  points  of  it,  and  all  its  limiting 
points  are  poinU  of  it;  it  is  "  connected  "  when,  after  taking 
any  two  points  a,  h  of  it,  and  choosing  any  positive  number  c, 
however  small,  a  number  m  and  points  a',  *",...  xf"*  of  the 
aggregate  can  be  found  so  that  all  the  differences  denoted  by 
|jr'-a|,|x"-x'|,...|6-x<'">|are  less  than  €.  A  perfect  con- 
nected aggregate  is  a  contitmum.    This  is  G.  Cantor's  definition. 

The  definition  of  a  continuum  in  €■  leaves  open  the  question  of 
the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  continuum,  and  a  further  explapa- 
tiqn  is  necessary  in  order  to  define  arithmetically  what  is  meant  \y  a 
"homogeneous  part  "  H^  of  C  Such  a  part  would  correspond  to 
an  interval  in  Ci.  or  to  an  area  bounded  by  a  sim|^  dosed  contour 
in  Ct*.  and,  besides  beingperfect  and  connected,  it  would  have  the 
following  properties:  (i)Tnere  are  points  of  C».  which  arc  not  points 
of  //■ ;  these  form  a  complementary  aggregate  H',.  (2)  There  are 
points  "  within  "  /f,;  this  means  that  lor  any  sucft  point  there  is 
a  neighbourhood  consisting  exclusively  of  ooints  of  tf«.  (^)  The 
points  of  Hn  which  do  not  lie  "  within  "  «,  are  limiting  pomts  of 
//',:  they  are  not  points  of  H\,  but  the  naghbourhood  of  any  such 
point  for  any  number  *,  however  smaH.  coituins  poinu  within  H» 
and    points  of  //'.:  the  aggregate  of  these  points  is  called  the 


*'  boundary  **  oC  fT*.  (4)  When  any  two  points  a.  h  within  i7.  are 
taloen,  it  Is  poestble  to  nnd  a  number  «  and  a  corresponding  number 
m,  and  to  choose  points  x',  x',  .  ..«<"*>.  so  that  the  ndghbotwlKMd 
of  a  for  «  contains  x\  and  consists  exclusively  of  points  within  //., 
and  similarly  for  *'  and  x',  x*  and  V^,. .  .«**>  and  b.  Condition 
(3)  would  exclude  such  an  aggregate  as  that  of  the  points  within  and 
upon  two  circles  external  to  each  other  aa4a  line  joining  a  point  on 
one  to  a  point  on  the  other,  and  condition  (4)  would  exclude  such 
an  aggregate  as  that  of  the  points  within  and  upon  two  circles  wUeh 
touchextemally, 

18.  Functions  of  Several  Variables. — A  function  of  several 

variables  differ  from  a  function  of  one  variable  in  that  the 

argument  of  the  f  unaion  consists  of  a  set  of  variables,  or  b  a 

variable  point  in  a  C»  when  there  are  »  variables.    The  function 

is  definable  by  means  of  the  domain  of  the  argument  and  the 

rule  of  calculation.     In  the  most  important  cases  the  domain  of 

the  argument  is  a  homogeneous  part  K»  of  C.  with  the  possible 

exception  of  isolated  points,  and  the  rule  of  calculation  is  that 

the  value  of  the  function  in  any  assigned  part  of  the  domain 

of  tlie  argument  is  that  value  which  is  assumed  at  the  point  by 

an  assigned  analytical  expression.  .The  limit  of  a  function  at  a 

point  a  is  defined  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  function  of 

one  variable. 

We  take  a  positive  fraction  4  and  consider  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
for  A,  and  from  this  neighbourhood  we  exclude  the  point  a,  and  we 
also  exclude  any  point  which  Is  not  in  the  domain  of  the  argument. 
Then  we  take  x  and  x'  to  be  any  two  of  the  retained  points  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  function /  has  a  limit  at  a  if  for  any  positive  % 


variables  xt,  Xj,  and  both  are  unrestricted,  the  domain  of  the  argu- 
ment is  represented  b)r  a  plane,-  and  the  values  of  the  function  are 
correlated  with  the  points  of  the  plaae.  The  function  has  a  limit 
at  a  point  a,  if  we  can  mark  out  on  the  plane  a  region  containing 
the  point  a  within  it,  and  such  that  the  difference  of  the  values  oi 
the  function  which  correspond  to  >  any  two  points  of  the  region 
(neither  of  the  points  being  a)  can  be  made  as  snudl  as  we  please 
in  absolute  value  by  contracting  all  the  linear  dimeosioos  of  the 
region  sufficiently.  When  the  domain  of  the  argument  of  a  function 
of  n  variables  extends  to  an  infinite  distance,  there  is  a  "  limit  at 
an  infinite  distance"  if,  after  any  number  •,  however  smaH,  has  bcea 

spKifiod,a  numberNcan  be  found  which  is8uchthatl/(xO—/(x)i  <«• 
for  all  points  x  and  xf  (of  the  domain)  of  which  one  or  more  co- 
ordinates exceed  N  in  absolute  value.  In  the  case  of  funcrionsof 
several  variables  gr^t  Importance  attaches  to  limits  for  a  restricted 
domain.  The  definition  of  such  a  limit  is  verbally  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  definition  in  the  case  of  functions  of  one  variable 
{%  6).  For  example,  a  function  of  Xi  and  x%  may  have  a  limit  at 
(xi—o,  Xs">o)  if  we  first  diminish  Xi  widiout  limit,  keeping  x^  con- 
atant,  and  afterwards  diminish  x^  wkhoot  limit.  Ejcprosed  in 
ffXMuetrical  language^  this  process  amounts  to  si^proaching  the 
origin  along  the  axis  of  Xi.  The  definitions  of  supenor  and  imericM' 
limits,  and  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  the  explanations  of  what 
is  meant  by  Saying  that  a  function  of  several  variables  becomes 
infinite,  or  tends  to  become  infinite,  at  a  point,  are  almost  identical 
verbally  with^the  opnesponding  definitions  and  explanations  in  the 
case  of  a  function  of  one  variable  f  j|  7).  The  definition  of  a  continuous 
function  (9  o)  admits  of  immediate  extension;  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  observe  that  a  function  of  two  or  more  variables  may  be 
a  continuous  function  of  each  of  the  variables,  when  the  rest  are  kept 
constant,  without  being  a  ooatinuous  function  of  its  aigument. 
For  example,  a  fi^nction  of  x  and  y  may  be  defined  bv  the  conditions 
that  when  X">o  it  is  zero  whatever  value  y  may  nave,  and  when 
X  ^o  it  has  the  value  of  sin  {4  tanr*(yf«)}.  When  y  hasanyparttcnlar 
value  this  function  is  a  continuous  function  of  x,  and,  when  x  haa 
any  particular  \«lue  thb^  function  is  a  continuous  function  of  7% 
but  the  function  of  x  and  y  is  discontinuous  at  (x  —o,  y  ■■  0). 

19.  Differentiation  and  Inleyation. — ^The  definition  of  parti^ 
differentiation  of  a  function  of  several  variables  presents  bo 
difikulty.  The  most  important  theorems  concerning  diffep- 
entiable  functions  are  the  "  theorem  of  the  total  differential,'* 
the  theorem  of  the  interdiangeability  of  the  order  of  partial 
differentiations,  and  the  extension  of  Taylor's  theorem  (see 

iNnNITESIUAL  CaICULUS). 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  notion  of  integratioo 
through  a  domain,  we  inust  define  the  "  extent  "  of  the  domain. 
Take  first  a  domain  consisting  of  the  point  a  and  aQ  the  points  x 
for  which  |x-a|<|^,  where  A  is  a  chosen  positive  number; 
the  extent  of  this  domain  is  A",»  being  the  number  of  variables; 
such  a  domain  may  be  described  aa  "  square,"  and  the  number  k 
may  be  called  its  "  bttadth  "{ it  is  a  homogebeota  part  of  Uie 


PCNCTn»I 


he  assgncd  to  a  finite  number  »  of  iquire  doinains  ol  hi 
bieultlu,  «  llut  every  poiM  o!  tbt  donuin  is  ciikcr  witluD  one 
olEhcxiqiundopHiDaotoniubouniUcy.  udiothki  no  poini 
it  wiihin  Im  oi  the  aquu«  donuint;  lUo  iw  nuy  devise  ■  nik 
by  vhich,  u  the  numbei  m  increasa  iDdefiniidy,  the  breidtbs 
of  m31  the  square  donuuus  are  diiniiushed  indefijiiiely.  When 
this  process  it  applied  to  a  homogeneous  put  ./f,  of  ihe  nucderfcal 
continuuRi  C,  then,  at  any  atage  of  the  pi«ess,  ibere  will  be 
tome  square  domains  ol  which  all  the  points  belong  to  H,  and 
there  will  geneiaHy  be  others  o[  which  some,  but  not  all,  o[  the 
points  bdoDs  to  H.  As  Ihe  number  •>  b  iDCieaKd  iadeGnitdy 
tha  (ums  o[  the  eitesta  of  both  those  calepiries  of  squan 
donvaina  will  tend  to  definite  limits,  which  cannot  be  nfgative; 
when  the  second  oi  these  limits  is  uro  the  domain  H  a  said  to 
be  "  measutable,"  and  the  &nt  of  these  limits  is  iia  "  eilesi  ", 
it  is  independent  of  the  rule  adopted  for  constructing  the  square 
domainaand  contracting  their  breadiht.  The  notion  thus  intio- 
duced  may  be  adapted  by  tuIuMe  nwdificaiiona  to  coniinna  oC 


maenel,  and  the  correspondine  component  ol  magnetic  induciian 
at  the  ?aine  point  are  cxprMiea  by  different  principal  value*  ol  the 

a<  rrfimenllng  Ihe  InRgial  of  a  junction  of  ■  variablot  through  a 
domain  1..  as  a  repealed  iatq^t.  of  evahialiSE  it  by  nieccaivc 


ll  tha 


alTth 


cielV  by*^. 
us  thitHitlkHil  the  i 


leMionan  valHtvhenlhe 


I.  Rctrttailalait  oj  FuiicHimi  in  Cnwrol.— We  hare  seen 
that  the  nation  ol  a  funclion  b  wider  than  the  notion  of  an 
analyiical  eiprsiion,  and  that  the  same  fuDCtian  may  bo 
"  represented  "  by  oM  tipiTtsion  in  one  part  oi  the  domain  of 
the  argument  and  by  aooie  other  enpresslon  in  another  part  Of 
in  [|  s).   liiiis  there  aifsas  the  general  ptotdei 


r^rei 


n  of  fun 


n  by 


^Kcifying  the  domait 

antx  with  tenaln  conditions:  for  erample.  it  may  have  i 
taiialy  in  a  prescribed  ihinain  an  aaiigned.dlSereatlal  eqaatio 
In  either  case  the  pivblem  is  to  determine,  when  possible, 
■ingk  analytical  eipresaion  which  shall  have  the  tame  value  i 
the  function  at  all  points  in  the  domain  of  the  argument.  F' 
Ibe  (epTcsentation  of  most  lunciicas  for  which  the  pnbkm  a 
be  solved  recourae  muH  be  had  to  Hailing  ptocesaet.  Thtit  i 
Bay  uiiliie  infinite  aeriH,  oi  InKidte  prodacta.  or  definite  1: 
te^rals;  or  again  we  may  represent  a  funclioM  of  one  variab 
a>  the 


which  a 


led    by  ih*   eiprestlon 
nction  of  (  vanishing  at 
n  ol  I  having  the  valM  of  i/i.     The 


c  and  not  Cdt  others,  and  the  values 
n  the  "  domain  of  convar^ 
lis  a  function  in  thli  domain. 


n  lr{i)l  defined  lor  poriti^  n 


or  by  the  inltirite  product 

Ll^  •■Wi+a)(l+it)  .      (l  +  j^) . 
TheaKondof  theaaapiCBioaaavaib  for  Iberepinntaliaaol 
»i.  i'onn-  &TiH,— Taylor'i  theorem  leada  la  certain  ca 
'a  function  by  an  inBnite  aeries.  We  hi 
™s  (i  ij) 


provided  thai  (■)  a  positive  number  it  can  be  fonnd  lo  that  at 

/<i)  has  oontinuoui  differential  coeKcienia  of  all  finite  orders, 
and  at  a  has  progressive  differential  toeflKn'enIt  of  all  finite 
otdcni  (P)  Cauchy'a  lona  of  the  remainder  R.,  viz. 
SJ9lJ"!(l-«'-V-'lB+9(»-fl)l,  has  the  limit  rem  when  n  in- 
creases indefinitely,  for  all  values  ol  9  between  o  and  i.  and  lor 
all  values  of  i  in  the  interval  between  a  and  a+*,  eicepl  possibly 
a+k.  When  these  conditions  are  satiihed,  the  series  (i)  repie- 
senlt  the  funciiotiat  all  points  of  the  interval  between  a  and  a+t, 
except  iKQtibly  a+k,  and  the  function  is  "  analytic  "  (|  13)  in 
this  domain.  Obvious  mudihcalions  admit  of  eilension  to  an 
interval  between  a  and  0-1,  or  between  d-i  and  d+i.  When 
a  series  of  the  fonn  (0  represents  a  funclion  it  ia  called  "  the 
Taylor's  scries  for  the  funclion." 
Taylor's  series  is  a  power  series,  ii.  a  seiics  ol  the  fom 
la.(r-a)-. 


iregardB  power  lenefl  we  have  the  follovinBtl 
I.  If  the  power  Kriea  converge!  at  any  poi 


kich  hatihepropeny  (hat  the  aerie*  convefgesabtolutcly 


utiun 


^^Ihfory  o(  power  leries  hsi  been  developed  ciiirlly  from  the 
poiol  of  vie*  of  t^  theory  ol  ftinctiorif  of  compten  variable*. 

of  convergence  of  an  infinite  series  of  lunclians  Is  an  Interval  with 
the  possible  exception  of  isolated  points.  Let  /(a)  be  (be  sum 
ol  the  series  at  any  poini  i  ol  the  domain,  and  /.(a)  the  sum  ol 
the  first  n+i  terms.  The  condition  ol  convergence  al  a  point 
"1.  however  small,  has  been 


[f.(a)-/^ol|<.  lo. 


ssible  1< 


find   a 


3o8 


FUNCTION 


■>•.  The  coovcifCBCe ii  uid  10  be  "  DDilonn  "  in  u  inUnil 
il,  ifLd  ipecificadoii  of  <,  Ifae  ame  number  ■  wfficei  U  all 
polDU  ol  Ibe  iatHvil  U>  moke  \Ki)-/mM  |  <  <  Cor  all  viluH  at 
m  which  exceed  ■.  The  aumtiui  B  ooraponding  lo  bbjf  a, 
however  tmall.  tie  ■ll-Gnile,  but,  wben  •  la  leu  ihui  khbc  fiud 
finite  numher,  they  miy  have  an  infioile  uperior  limit  ({  7); 
when  thia  il  the  cue  there  tniul  tte  at  leu(  one  point,  a,  ti  ihe 
imeml  which  hu  the  property  th»t.  whatever  number  N  we 
lake,  •  can  be  IRlien  v>  small  that,  ai  some  point  in  the  neigh- 
bouthood  old,  n  miul  be  uluo  >  A^  lo  inBke|/(i]-/>Ct}l<* 
when  m>n ;  then  the  uries  doei  not  converge  unilonnly  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  a.  Ttedininction  may  be  othenriae  upreaatd 
thut :  Choose  a  Gnl  and  <  aflnwardi,  then  the  number  <■  Ei 
finite;  choou  t  Snl  and  bJIod  a  to  vary,  then  the  number  n 
becomea  a  fuoctiou  of  a,  which  may  tend  Lo  become  infiaiLc,  or 
may  remain  below  a  fixed  number;  if  auch  a  fixed  nmnber 
exbta,  bowevti  uaall  e  may  be,  the  convergence  is  uniform- 
gent  for  all  rial  vahiet  of  r,  aad,  when  r>x>— r  it*  lum'ia  I '; 

buiC  be  taken  in  order  10  brinR  the  aum  at  all  near  ta  the  vahje  id 
{x  a  very  large,  and  thia  number  (end*  to  incrraar  indefinitely  aa 
t  approachea  w.    ThU  aeriea  doea  not  cwiveivf  unlTormly  in  Ibe 


rhoodofi- 


*r/(aW+l).    Uwapn.  T-iJ. 


£  the  remainder  al 


S'. 3?"  "*"""■""■■ 

Aa  regards  sciiiis  »hoK  te 

we  have  the  foUowing  Lheot 

(Olflbeserie 


IS  lepnsent  amttnuant  Fonctiona 
in  Intcrvd  it  repleienti 


USUI  Ibnughou 

ja  an  interval  it  cannot  converge  aniformiy  in  tbaintetval. 

(j)  A  aerici  which  doe*  not  convert  uniformly  in  an  kuen 
may  ncvcithcleaa  nfwetent  a  fuaetigai  whicli  la  oontimic 
tbjroughout  tlM  intervaL 

(4)  A  power  aerica  coBVdgn  UBifotmly  in  any  interval  a 


excluded. 

(5}    If  i  /rM-y(«}  converges  unifoimly  in  tbe  interval 
between  a  and  b 

or  a  leifei  which  converges  unformly  may  1>e  inlegnled  lerm  by 

(6)  If  S  fri.*)  converges  unifomly  in  an  iolerval,  dien 
i  /r(i)  canvirgea  In  the  istcrra],  and 
diSeientiable  function,  4U] ;  in  fact  we  have 


or  a  leria  can  be  diflercntialed  term  by  term  it  tl 
derived  functions  convetgci  unilormly. 

A  aeriei  *ho.e  iera»  teptoenl  funciiona  which  a 
tinuoua  ihroujhout  an  inlerval  may  converge  unifo 
interval.    If  I  Mi),-/(i},  is  such  a  series,  and 

liei«rietaf 

rmly  in  the 
if   aU  the 

func 
isS 

ionsA4i)  have  limits  at  0,  then/[i)  has  a  Umit 
LiMt).    A  liaiaac  tbtoiem  holds  for  limila 

at  «,  which 
on  the  left 

of  be 

the  right. 

Fouria't  Seriu.—An  extensive  dasi  of  fund 

Jooa  admit 

■nei 

,  Jn  enter  that  it  may  lepnaeat  a  fivta  luactkin  /(a)  In 

The  btetval  between -c  and  c  may  be  ailed  the  "periodle 

inletval,"  and  we  may  replace  It  by  any  other  interval,  t^.  that 
between  o  and  1,  without  any  resiiiclion  of  generality.  WbeD 
ihia  ia  dona  the  sum  tl  the  aerie*  laJui  Ibe  form 

_l'^y_V/W=»|ar.(a-i)ld.. 
and  thla  is 

Footfer^  theorem  Is  (hat.  If  tbe  periodic  hiierval  tan  be  divided 
into  a  finite  number  of  partial  intervals  vdthin  eadi  of  whkb  tla 
function  ia  ordinary  <|  14),  tbe  aeries  represents  the  functhw 
wiihJB  wch  of  those  part^  inlervala.  In  Fourier's  time  • 
function  of  this  chancier  waa  regarded  aa  completely  utotraiy. 


oacillfr 


14.  Stprtualaiiim  «/  Cenlimunu  Fundima  by  5irMi.— If  Ibe 
aeries  for  /(a)  formed  by  Fourier^  mie  conveiget  at  the  point 
a  of  the  periodic  interval,  and  if  /(x)  la  continnotia  at  a,  tho 
nun  of  the  acriea  is  ]{a) ;  but  It  baa  been  proved  by  P.  du  Boia 
Keymond  that  the  function  may  be  continuous  at  a,  and  yet  ib< 
aeties  formed  by  Fourier's  rule  miy  be  divergent  al  s.  Thut 
BOme  conlinnovs  fimctions  do  not  admit  of  represcniaiion  by 

being  reprocnled  with  atbittarfly  doae  approximation  In  Either 
of  two  forma,  which  may  be  described  as  "  terminated  Fourier*! 
aetia  "  and  "  terminated  power  aedca,"  according  to  the  two 
loUowtac  Ihesnou: 

(i)If/(i}  la  caDtbunut  tluvutfiout  the  Inlerval  between  o  and 
tx,  and  if  any  poiilive  nuraber  «  however  amalt  la  apedlcd, 
it  Is  pinbic  10  find  an  iategei  «,  ao  that  the  diflerence  between 
the  value  d  /(*)  and  tbe  aum  of  the  fint  s  terms  ol  the  aeiics 
for  /Ii),  formed  by  Fourier's  luk  with  ixriodfc  tntervaJ  from 
D  to  ar.  ahall  be  less  than  a  at  all  poiDls  of  the  intervaL    Tbia 

be  extended  to 
gtvan  ioWcval. 

(.)  U/U)  ia  o      ■ 

jkI  a  pobmamial  in  .     .  -  - 

vahie  of /(a)  and  ah*  nine  of  iha 
polynomial  Bl»llbeieaalki>«  at  all  poiriUat  theintenaL 

AgaiR  It  can  be  praiie<l  thai,  If  /(■)  h  conliniuMi  tlnmi^oM 
a  gina  Interval,  polyaoBiala  In  *  oi  Wu  dagwaa  tan  he  IoomI, 


nfmentad  by  the  aarlas  S  a>«sa  <»-it).  when  •  Is  poiitivn  aad  la* 
than  unity,  and  &;•  an  ndd  latetn- eiceRffni  (1 +)')/■.  Iican  be 
•hawa  that  lUa  aHiBa  is  miloralii  cesvargaol  in  cvary  laiam^ 


wd  tkM  (li«  conimoia  luictisii  /(i)  ttfmmtttd  by  ii  ku  ilu 
sntieTty  thil  th«e  k.  [d  the  ■oKUmulioad  of  uy  point  «.  lo 
InfiAiifi  nflgnnlfi  o(  poinia  x",  luviiia  4  u  ft  ISniitiDE  polqt.  for 
nhkft  |/t?)-/(xOI/<<'-A)  uncb  to  bmipB  InKniw  villi  odc 
rin  when  Jf'— i^  dppn]A£lbe*  ten  diroocta  pdHthrc  vltusi  ud 
iiiiiute  oiib  Ike  ofaoiiK  ilu  ■hn  i'— ii  MpwMJm  kiv  (hroufh 
■K^cik-c  vilun.  Acuinllii(ly  the  (wiciion  B  HI  dilcRDtiibk  at 
my  punt.    The  deliidle  bilcgnl  <i(  eucli  ■  funnion/li)  Ihroueh  th* 

IntMrrral  hpf^n.  4ttd  pOUIt  BIMJ  ■  VBril  bit  00101  '    "  ■  "witiniinii. 

ion  /(I),  tor  wbich  ^-dJ-Zd 
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HfiK  direction  lor  infjoiiely  many  points,  and  yet  there  I*  ao  Interval 
In  shicb  tba  untnu  hi*  nwysbeM  ilw  ame  direnion.  Fanlier. 
it  caa  be  thoM  thai  aU  rimcliiBe  nUch  an  e*etyithen  coatiouaut 
aod  Rowlien  diflercqCiaUe  an  capaliie  of  npnaeiUation  by  ectiu  d 
(he  (ono  Za^.M,  when  En.  b  an  absslalety  CDnvrrjent  icrin  of 
nuoibcn.  and  *,(i)  n  an  analytic  fonctioB  irhaiE  ibniure  vahie 
never  exeaadi  udty. 

ij.  Cdcii/sllsiu  vfU  DiMTtfliJ  5(ficc.— When  Cbc  icrin 
described  in  (i)  aod  (i)  o[  |  34  diveiK,  ihey  nuy,  ocvenbeless, 
be  used  for  tbc  apptoiimaie  numeiicat  cdculaiion  oF  the  value) 
ol  Ibe  (undion,  provided  the  cakulalion  'a  not  c»[rild  beyond  1 
ceitliD  nunlxi  oi  teimi.  Eipansioni  In  series  which  have  ihe 
praperty  of  ttpteitniini  a  tunciion  approiimaidly  when  iha 
expansion  Is  not  carried  loo  f«r  are  called  "  asynipEoiic  eipan- 
^Ds."  Somelimes  Ihey  ire  ulled  "  teini-convergeni  sencs"; 
bat  tbb  Icna  Is  avoided  in  tbe  best  modeia  uuge,  because 
il  it  oflen  used  to  describe  series  whose  convergence  dependj 


upon  the  order 

f  the  termj,  such  u  tbe  ei 

-riesi-i  +  l 

In  i.nml.  let 

{.M+f.M  +  ...  bea  ten 

t^b^^  bowel 

ei^MiaU,  li"fiiS°i«eilied.'" 

numl!ec  .  <= 

Jlx)  is  conoected  with  the  (ua  of  the  £ 

term  of  the  h 

■le.  by  the  retalloo  |/(8)- 

st.m<'- 

a>»  tapper  that 

t  peal,  i>  ip) 

aumber  H-Oii)  on  be  found  K  that ,  for  all  n 

luHolmwh^ 

m'.  |I/,<a)|>N. 

"^SZ 

•ion  (W  Ihe  function  /(i)  in 

eipamloals 

fornwU  [or  ■!  w 

■!-V^^l-**b— ™ 

where  *  is  »n>e 

number  lying  between  0  ai 

d  1.    This  la 

included  in  the 

IbeCamBA 

We  have  ia  (ace 

wbena(i)b(be 

funcitoideliwlbytbedc 

inilcialetral 

■ 

■) -/"iC -0- -C-llr-r"*. 

The™.lcipliB-.H 

■bcR  Bi,  Bi,., .  are  "  BemouHi's  aumben'^  gfvm  by  Ibe  fmiuta 

When  the  Krib  is  inleEnlcd  leiiD  by  tarn-  the  right'^nd  Dmaber 
ol  the  equilion  for  adT  I^ke.  the  l«u. 
B,   I     B,  t  ,  B.  I 

This  series  it  dFveraent ;  but.  H  it  belopped  at  any  lenn,  the  (Aterence 
brtweei  the  sua  0)  the  series  so  lennliiaud  aod  Ibe  valnw  ol  tit)  is 
ICMIhaa  Ihe  iaatol  the  maioad  terms.  Stiriint'slennaUlitoblainad- 
by  Tetaiaiag  the  first  term  only.  Other  weil-koowneiianpla  of  aiynp^ 
loiit  axpaasSofls  an  ailarded  by  tbe  descending  ■e'iefl  lor  Bevel's 
funcllDiis.  Methodsof  obtaining  such  eiptniions  lor  tbeioluIioiH  ol 
linear  diSanalialeqiialkaa  of  Ihe  sMsod  onter  *m  inomiwid  by 
C.  C  Siskos  (ilott.  ud  i>%w.  f sfcri,  vi^.  >L  p,  319),  Bad  I  foieid 
theon  c^  asymptotic  expnaswM  has  b«a  developed  by  tl.  Poinar£p 

iawMchUKTa" 


lI  tbeoy  oIdivefgerlierie*HMndof  Iheconc^ttpns 
''    ^-  Borel.     Tbc  gr 


Mysuilotic  eapaaiiwis  is  Out  thfy  adtsj^  —  ^.^^^^ 
jnukipiicatioo  and  division,  term  by  rerm,  in  tbf 
■baolonly  convergent  series,  sod  they  admit  alio 
sera  ^  Km;   Ibal  Is  10  say,  tbe  results  ol  such 


o(  iht  subject  a 


[.'FuNcnoNi  or  Cohtlii  Vuuilek 
cediBK  SKtlon  the  doarfnc  ot  hincitoiuiUl;  ii  di>- 
[Cipcri  to  nil  qiunliiio;  iD  this  section  the  theory 
,   n  or  imiginaiy  quiatitiet  an  involved  ren!v(a 
The  Ibtlowiog  "bMtJW  eiplalnj  the  amnpirncnl 


r:  (I  ■),  Cirmpla  numitrt. 


iinplc  cases, 
iDd  proving 


JQtrodudng  the  riation  of  cooformal  npraei 
thit  an  «!gtb»ic  equilion  hu  comptei,  if  Doi  tou,  roou;  (»  j), 
LimiHnt  cfrraHimi,  deBnei  certani  ajnipk  iunaioiis  of  a  complei 
variable  mhich  an  obtainni  by  pauiiif  lo  a  limit,  in  paniculir 
ihe  eiponeniiai  function,  and  the  gcnenlited  logarithm,  hex 
denoicd  by  XW;  (;  .1,  FMKli/m  „/a  mfJu  m™«.  in  tKmal. 
«[ier  eiplaining  bnedy  wbu  i>  to  be  underMood  by  a  ntkn  of 
the  complei  plaoc  and  by  a  path,  uhI  npoundlng  a  logiol 
principle  ol  Mime  inpaiunec,  ^ve<  Um  acctpied  definlUon  of  a 
fanciion  of  a  complex  variable,  eatabllihea  the  eiustenct  of  a 
compka  integral,  and  proves  Caudiy^a  tbeonv  KlatiBf  tbento; 
a  5),  Applk^ioHS,  considers  the  diScrentiatJon  and  integration 


™pka« 


c,  prova 


vaiiaUe  ta  a  pom  aerieg,  leading,  in  (I  A),  SbifiJar  fninli,  to 
a  deflniiion  ol  ibe  ngion  of  eiisitnce  and  iiii£iilsr  points  oI  a 
function  of  a  complex  variable,  and  tbencf,  in  <}  ;),  Utnctmic 
Fumciim.  la  vhat  the  vriier  b^eveais  be  tbe  sinplcil  dtfinitlon 
of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  IhM  al  Weientian;  ()  8), 
Somt  ttcmcnlary  fropnlks  ejtinift  Mfivif /undiimi,  £nl  diicuuei 
the  meaning  ol  a  pole,  pnvet  that  >  liatie  valuol  funcliao  with 
only  polci  i>  nUioual,  giva  Mitla|-L«ffl>r'>  tbeoRm,  and  Wtln- 
Btriss's  theonm  lor  [he  primary  factors  of  an  iniegral  function, 
stating  geofraliied  (omu  for  these,  leading  to  the  iheonm  of 
([g),  TkccimaTiuliiiKojamHataacJiBUlUmmlkati 


x,wilh«l 


cdCfio 


.E.t,a, 


<o/af 


lt*cliai  by  roli        _  ,  ,      , 

method  is  applied  in  (S  ii),EiprtssionoJ  ^i-£i~^^  poiynomiaij, 
10  a  definite  eiimple,  used  hen  loohiiin  (f  11),  An  etfaniian 
«/  OS  tttiiinry  ftmtlitn  by  mtais  ej  a  urirt  »/  palynamiiib,  nw 
d  slot  regiM,  also  obtained  in  the  origfnal  nunrkcr  of  Mltlag- 
Uffler ^  (I  ii),A  pplicalim  oJCaiuk/s  tluarcm  Iff  «r  dtUrmiiuliffH 
bJ  dcfinilt  inUpfiis,  gives  tm>  eiamplet  of  Ihii  roelhod:  <{  14), 
biiMy  Ptriadii  Fwultim!,  is  inlrwjuced  at  Ihb  stage  as  fumilh- 
ing  an  eicdienl  example  of  the  preceding  prinriples.     The 

ol  Integral  Calculus  should  hrst  consult  ibe  section  Ii  w)  below, 
dealing   with   EOiptic  InltnU;    (\  ■;),  PiUnlM    FuiKtienj, 

ncilon  of  the  theory  of  potential  fundlons  with  tbe  theory  of 
conformal  nptvMnulion,  enunciating  Iba  Schwan-ChriatoSd 
theoRia  fee  tW  npreseniation  of  a  polygon,  wiihtbeappU'catien 
to  the  cav  of  «n  equilaleni  triangle;  (|  i«),  UtiHpit-tal%td 
FunirioKi,  Algtbraic  FmuliotH,  deals  for  the  most  pan  with 
algebraic  functions, proving  the  residue  theoffem, and  e^abliahjng 
llui  an  algebriic  fundion  haa  a  definite  Order;  <f  17),  Inttpali 
el  Alpbraic  FwdiBns.  enondating  Abel's  theorem;  (f  iS), 
Iniilaminalevai  tj  AliilraU  Inltpdli,  deals  Kilh  the  periods 
aasocialed  with  an  algebnic  inletral,  ealablithing  thai  for  aa 
elliptic  inle(ral  the  Dvinbcr  of  thcte  is  two;  ((  lo),  Km/iim  sf 
OH  al/ttrafc  iniepat,  mentions  a  pmblem  conildemi  below  In 
detail  lor  an  eliiplic  integral;  ((  jo),  fli.^te  InUpoLi,  coniidera 
the  algebraic  reduction  of  any  eliiplic  ^tegral  to  saw  of  Ihrea 
aundard  foroia,  and  prevea  that  riie  functiOB  obtained  by 
revenion  la  ifngle-vahied;  (|  11),  Ualidar  PuKllinii,  ^vra  a 
atalemcnt  of  some  of  the  more  elementary  propecliet  of  aooBe 
functions  ol  great  imponance,  uilh  a  definiiiso  of  Automorptilc 
Fundiona,  and  a  hint  of  the  o>nnc«lon  wHh  tlid^heorTF  of  lint«r 
diflercntml  equations;  (|  31),  A  trtprrfy  pj  ii^tpal  fxtulSatu, 
Maud  Jrim  At  liiay  of  modular  fnaitiimi,  prove*  thai  then 
cannot  be  mon  than  one  value  not  astimed  by  an  iniefnl 
tone  lion,  and  ^via  the  basis  of  the  well-kiwint  emprtMten  ol 
the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  functiona  in  terott  <A  Ok  ratio  ol  Ihe 


perioda;  (f  tj).  CMDMHnd  tftlkaMd4i  */  Smpiie  Faaclitta, 
shows  that  any  plane  curve  o(  deficiency  unity  can  be  expressed 
by  elliptic  lunctioni,  and give±  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  addition 
tbootem  for  the  function  (!(■);  (t  »4>.  /"fcpo/j  o/  Altcbrait 
FiHuliam  in  tamnxien  vili  tin  Ihery  cf  plan  lurta.  discusses 
the  generalization  to  curves  of  any  deficiency,  (}  is),  Mwi=f"ti( 
Funilions  sj  sncrai  inJtptudtnl  laritiUa,  dcxribcs  briefly  the 
beginnings  of  this  ibeoiy,  with  a  meotjon  of  some  fuadameDial 
thconnut  <t  16).  UnlHpiyPiriaJli  Fanciitni  and  lie  Tiary 

being  actively  pursued. 
Beside  tbe  brevity  aecesaadly  at 


]f  them 


relo- 


■  results  an  staled  only,  without  proof,  as,  (or  Iiuiance: 
iog«ndty  ol  an  algebraic  function,  no  reference  being 
noicover.  10  the  cues  of  diilcrcniial  equations  whoM 
itcgral)  are  monogenic.  Ihat  a  function  posiesilng  an  algebiaic 
tily  an  elliptic  funcllon(ot  a  particular 
ea  can  bo  conformally  represented  on 
cquiting  further  much  more  detailed 
ing  of  Oreo  than  we  have  given;  while 
ties,  including  the  connectivity,  of  a 
been  relcmd  to.  The  thcia  lunctiona 
,  and  the  principles  of  the  theory  of 
wen  lUuslraied  only  by  the  dcvelop- 


rnfor 


f  ..  Compla  N 


tymbol  imagined  capable  1 


imbloatioo  with  itself 
.  ol  addition,  subtraciioi 
plicatkm  and  division,  leonding  to  the  ordinary 
and  distributive  Uwi;  the  symbol  (  is 


.r™^vrrifaS™halE(r.jrE(fil)-Eii[.+fl)i;»rhat'!li.'pluK 
pndKt  of  (smplem  quasitln  i>  obtaiiwd  by  addition  of  tlieir 
reweclive  phuea. 

(  I.  Picuint  snd  Propviki  ff)  Simplt  Expratitni  im^tiisf 
a  Cempbx  iVii«br.-~lf  «  put  f-(i-a1/(i+fl,  and,  putting 
r^t+ib  take  a  new  plane  upon  which  {,  «  tie  rtcuagu- 
lar  OMHdiiaalea,  the  cqualiona  f-(i'+y^l)/Ii'+(j+i)'l. 
^--i*jflx'-»-(>+i>H  will  determine,  correipondin)  10  any 
point  of  the  GisI  plane,  a  point  of  the  second  plane.  There  la 
the  one  exception  oft- -1,  (bat  it,  t=o,  y--i,o(  which  the 
corresponding  point  ig  al  inGoily.  It  can  now  be  esinly  pfav«d 
thai  aas  describes  ihe  real  axis  in  ita  plane  Ibe  point  t  dejcribet 
onceacircleof  tadiuj  unity,  with  centre  it  f-o,  and  Ihallbere 


Diet,  r  being  a.rjiional  lunclionof  s,  both  taud  •  an  CM- 
dilTcRniisble  lunciloni  of  i  and  y,  save  when  f  Hintnite: 


FUNCTION 


3H 


tf  y  kid*  at  ooce  to  df/ds+idf/Byo,  And  henoe  to 


9x'^'  %" ~|J  P+^"*^» 


to  that  ( is  not  any  arbitrary  function  6ix,y,  and  when  i  it  known 
f  is  deternunate  save  for  an  additive  constant.  AlsOk  in  virtue  of 
these  equations,  if  f,  f'  be  the  values  6L  {  corresponding  to  two 
near  values  of  s,  say  s  and  s',  the  latio  U^— fMs'— s)  has  a  definite 
limit  when  s'-x,  independent  of  the  ultimate  phase  of  s'-**.  this 
limit  being  therefore  equal  to  dfl93fr  that  is,  dC/dx-Hd^/dx.  ,  Geo- 
metrically this  fact  is  interpreted  by  saying  that  if  two  curves  in  the 
s-pbne  intersect  at  a  point  P,  at  which  both  the  differential  co-a 
emcients  d^dx,  dij/dx  are  not  zero,  and  P',  P"  be  two  points  near^ 
to  P  on  these  curves  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
r-pfeine  be  Q.  Q',  Q',  then  (i)  the  ratios  PP^/PP*.  QCt'JW  *« 
ultimately  equal.  {2)  the  angle  PTP'  is  equal  to  Q'QQV  (3)  the 
rotation  from  PP*  to  PP*  is  m  the  san 


firm 

in  related 


same  sense  as  from 

it  being  understood  that  the  axes  of  {,  i|  in  the  one  plane  are 

as  are  the  axes  of  x,  y.    Thus  any  dia^m  of  the  s*plane  becomes  a 

diagram  of  the  f -plane  with  the  same  angles;  the  magnififation, 

however,  wKch  is  equal  to  I  C^  +  ( jj)  J  *  varies  from  point  to 

point.    Conversely,  it  appeaa  sobseauently  that  the  expression 
of  any  copy  of  a  diagram  (say,  n  map)  wnich  preserves  angles  requires 
the  intervention  of  the  complex  variable. 
As  another  illustration  consider  the  case  when  f  is  a  polynomial 

H  being  an  arbitrary  real  positive  number,  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
radius  K  can  be  found  such  for  every  ]  2  |  >  R  we  have  J  ^  |  >  H ; 
consider  the  lower  limit  of  Ifl  for  | « J  <R;  as  {•+1^  b  a  real 

-  <R, 


continuous  function  of  x,  y  for  |z| 


there  is  a  point  (x,  y). 


say  (x»,  yt),  at  which  |^|  is  least,  say  ec|ual  to  p.  and  therefore 
within  a  cirde  in  the  {'-plane  whose  centre  is  the  origin,  of  radius  p. 
there  are  no  pcmits  f  representing  values  corresponding  to  |  s  1  <  R. 
But  if  fo  be  the  vahie  of  f  corresponding  to  (xt,  >).  and  the  expres- 
sion of  t—tt  near  s^- at* -{-«>,  in  terms  of  s—x^,  be  A(«— s*)"-!- 
B(t— sii)***+ ...  I  where  A  i«  not  zero,  to  two  points  near  to  (xo,  >), 

«y  (*».  yi)  or  «i  and  ««-«»+(«i-»i)  (co^+»  «n^) .  ^""H  corre- 

^>ond  two  points  near  to  f*.  say  fi,  and  2f»—f'u  situated  so  that  U 
is  between  them.  One  of  these  must  be  within  the  circle  (p)*  We 
infer  then  that  p~o,  and  have  proved  that  every  polynoroiat  in 
s  vanishes  for  some  value  of  z,  and  can  therefore  be  written  as  a 
product  of  factors  of  the  form  s-*a,  where  &  denotes  a  complex 
number.  This  proposition  alone  sufiiioes  to  suggest  the  iaq>octanca 
of  complex  numbera. 

§  3.  Limitittg  Operations. — In  order  that  a  ctHOplex  number 
(^i-hai  may  have  a  limit  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  each 
of  (  and  fi  has  a  limit.  Thus  an  infinite  series  «)b+tt^+tt^+  .  • ., 
whose  terms  are  complex  numbers,  is  convei::gcnt  if  the  real 
series  formed  by  taking  the  real  parts  of  its  terms  and  that 
formed  by  the  imaginary  terms  are  both  conveigent.  The 
series  is  also  convergent  if  the  real  series  formed  by  the  moduli 
of  its  terms  is  convergent;  in  that  case  the  scries  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  convergent,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  its  sum  is 
unaltered  by  taking  the  terras  in  any  other  order.^  Generally 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  convergence  is  that, 
for  a  given  real  positive  €,  a  number  m  exists  such  that  for  every. 
h>m,  and  every  positive  ^,  the  batch  of  terms  ww+ifii4i+ 
. . .  +i0M-r  is  less  than  c  in  absolute  value.  If  the  terms  depend 
upon  a  complex  variable  s,  the  convergence  is  called  nniform 
for  a  range  of  values  of  s,  when  the  inequality  holds,  for  the 
same  c  and  m ,  for  all  the  points  s  of  this  range. 

The  infinite  series  of  most  importance  are  tho^  of  which  the 
general  term  is  a«ir*,  wherein  a.  is  a  constant,  and  x  is  regarded  as 
variable,  nso,  i,  2,  3,...  Such  a  series  b  called  a  power  series. 
If  a  real  and  positive  number  M  exists  such  that  for  s«t»  and  every 
n,  I  tfaST  I  <  M,  a  condition  which  is  satisfied,  for  instance,  if  the 
series  converges  for  t^z^,  then  it  is  at  once  proved  tlat  the  series 
converges  aMolutely  for  every  s  for  which  |  s  |  <  I  r»  |,  and  con- 
verges uniformly  over  every  range  |sl  <f'  for  which  r^<  \u\* 
To  every  power  series  there  belongs  then  a  circle  of  convergence 
within  which  it  converges  absolutely  and  uniformly;  the  function 


continuous  with  the  sum  for  a  point  s»  on  the  circumference,  as  s 
approaches  io  t»  provided  the  series  converges  for  >•£»,  as  can  be 
anown  without  much  difficulty.  Within  a  common  circle  of  con- 
vergence two  power  series  Za«e",  26at"  can  be  muKipHed  together 
aocoitling  to  the  ordinary  rule,  this  being  a  consequence  of  a  theorem 
for  absolutely  convergent  series.  If  ri  be  less  than  the  radius  of 
^ooveisence  of  a  seats  S<us*  and  fori  s|t*ni  the  mot  of  the  series 


be  in  absolute  vaMe  less  than  a  real  positive  quantity  M.  ft  can  be 
shown  that  for  Isl  ^fi  every  term  is  also  less  than  M  in  absolute  value. 
namely,  \a»\  <Mrt^.  If  in  every  arbitrarily  small  neighbourhood  01 
s-o  there  be  a  point  for  which  two  converging  power  series  Za»s*, 
Z6a*  agree  in  value,  then  the  series  are  ident^I,  or  a. — ft. ;  thus  also 
if  Zoui*  vani^  at  s*o  there  b  a  cirele  of  finite  radius  about  s— o  as 
centre  within  which  ao  other  points  are  found  for  which  the  sum  of 
the  series  b  zero.  Considering  a  power  series/(s)  -  Zflijf*  of  radius  of 
convergence  R,  If  M<^  ^nd  we  put  sa«SD+(  with  |/|  <R-|s^, 
the  resulting  series  Za«(s»-f /)*  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  scries 
in  a$  aad  I,  whieh,  since  |sii|4*i<Rf  b  absolutely  convergent) 
it  may  then  be  ananged  acoocding  to  powew  of  L  Thus  we  mafV 
write  /(^)-ZA.r;  hence  A. -/(i,).  and  we  have  i/(i«+l)-/(s,)J/<- 
Z  A*/***,  wherein  the  continuous  series  on  the  right  reduces  to  At 

for  <*0!  thus  the  ratio  on  the  left  has  a  definite  limit  when  (-o« 
equal  namely  to  At  or  Ziia»aiP~*.  In  other  words,  the  original  series 
may  Iq^timately  be  differentbted  at  any  interior  point  so  of  its  circle 
of  convergence.  Repeatingthn  process  we  find/(s^+/)  •  XfJ^*'*(x^)lnl, 
wherey^^'^si)  b  the  Mth  dtffemitial  cocfficbnt.  Repeating  for  thb 
power  series,  in  f,  the  argument  applied  about  s«o  for  ZamS*,  we 
infer  that  for  the  series /w  every  point  which  reduces  it  to  zero  is 
an  jsolated  point,  and  01  such  points  only  a  finite  number  lie  within 


multfpltcation  we  have  exp  (s).exp  {ifi)  «exp7s-)-2*)k  In  particular 
when  X,  y  are  real,  and  smx-\-ty,  exp  w  ~cxp  (x)  exp (iy).  Now  the 
functions 

U«-sin  y,  Vi- 1 -cos  y.  Ui-y-sin  y, 

Vi -I/-1+C0S y,  Uf»iy-y+sin  y,  Vt-j^y- Jy»+i-cos y.. . . 
all  vanish  for  y~o,  and  the  dinerential  coemcient  of  any  one  after 
the  first  b  the  preceding  one;  as  a  function  ^f  a  real  variable)  b 
increasing  when  its  difierentbl  coeffidcnt  b  positive,  we  infer,  for 

2  positive,  that  each  of  these  functioiu  b  positive;  proceeding  to  a 
mit  we  hence  infer  that 

cosy-i-Jy*-hftiy*-....    "ny-y-iyM-tlty*-.... 

for  pontive,  and  hence,  for  all  values  of  y.    We  thus  have  exp  (iy)  ■■ 

cos  y-|-i  sin  y,  and  exp  («)  ^ei^p  (x).  (cos  y-f-i*  sin  ^).    In  other  words, 

the  modulus  of  exp  (s)  b  exp  (x)  and  the  phase  is  y.    Hence  also 

exp  (s+3v«)Bexp  (x)[cos  (y+3i')-i-t  sin  (y+2x)l, 

which  we  express  by  saying  that'  exp  (s)  has  the  period  2wi, 
and  henoe  also  the  period  aim,  where  A  is  an  arbitrary  integer. 
From  the  fact  that  Uie  constantly  increasing  function  exp  (x)  can 
vai^ish  only  for  xa*o,  we  at  once  prove  that  exp  (s)  has  no  other 
penods. 

Taking  in  the  plane  of  s  an  infinite  strip  lying  between  the  lines 
y  ~o,  y — 3s-  and  plotting  the  function  f^cxp  (s)  upon  a  new  plane, 
it  follows  at  once  from  what  has  been  said  that  every  complex  value 
of  t  arises  when  t  takes  in  turn  all  positions  in  this  strip,  and  that 
no  value  arises  twice  over.  The  equation  f  *exp  (t)  thus  defines  s, 
regarded  as  depending  upon  t.  with  only  an  auiditive  ambiguity 
ikri,  where  A  b  an  integer.  We  write  s»X({-) ;  when  f  b  real  this 
becomes  the  logarithm  of  f ;  in  general  X(f)">log  |f[  -^i  ph  ({)  + 
2Arf,  where  A  IS  an  integer;  and  when  f  describes  a  closed  circuit 
surroundiogthe  origin  the  phase  of  f  increases  by  2t,  or  i^  increases 
by  unity.  Uifferentbting  the  series  for  f  we  nave  dijdt^i,  so 
that  z,  regarded  as  depending  upon  f,  b  also  diOdrcntbblc,  with 
dsidi  -  f~*.    On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  series  f— I— i(f~I)•-^- 

^l(f  —  0*— ...  J  it  convei]ges  when  f— 3  and  hence  converges  for 
{•— ll<  i;  its  differential  coefficient  is,  however.  I  — (f— 1)  + 
(f-i)'-.. .,  that  is,  (i+r-i)->.  Wherefore  if  ♦«•)  denote  thb 
series,  for  It— 1 1  <i*  the  difierence  X(i-)-^(t),  regarded  as  a 
function  of  |  ana  9.  has  vanishing  differentbl  coeffidents;  if  we 
take  the  value  erf  X(r)  which  vanishes  when  j*  ■*  i  we  infer  thence 

thatfor|r-ii<l.  X(f)-Z^"''^''"'(f-l)*.    It  b  to  be  remarked 

that  it  is  impossible  for  t  while  subject  to  |  {--i  f  <f  to  make  a 
circuit  about  the  origin.  For  vahies  of  f  for  whkrk  |f— i|<tli,  we 
can- also  cakutote  X(f)  with  the  help  of  infinite  series,  utilizing  the 

fact  that  X(ff )  -X(f)-f  X(f ). 

The  function  Hi)  b  required  to  define  {*  when  t  and  a  are  complex 
numbers;  thb  b  defined  as  exp  (aXCf)].  that  b  as  Z  a*(X(r))"/Ml. 

When  aba  real  integer  the  ambiguity  of  X(f)  is  immaterial  here, 
since  exp  [aX(f)+3ikarfI»exp  faXQ-)];  when  a  b  of  the  form  1/9. 
where  0 Is  a  positive  integer,  there  are  q  values  possible  for  {*'•,  of 

the  form  exp  I  J^(t)J**p(~5r)»  **^^  *"®»  *»•••«-«»  all  other 

values  of  k  leading  to  one  of  these;  the  {fth  power  of  any  one  of 
these  values  b  f;  when  a**p/^,  where  p,  q_  are  tntesers  without 
common  factor,  q  being  positive,  we  have  /^'•-(f*)'.  The 
definition  of  the  symbol  f*  is  thus  a  generalization  of  the  ordinary 


definition  of  a  power,  when  the  numbers  are  real.    As  an  example, 
lot  it  be  required  to  find  the  meaning  o/_  1*;  the  number  1  b  of 
"  phase  * 

b  always  real,  btit  has  ail  InfiiUte  number  of  values. 


_  0/  »\ 
modulus  unity  and  phase  |«-;  thus  X(A«i0r-f-2ibr):  thus 

I* -exp  (-isT^inrX^exp  (-'Jir)  exp  (-3fcr), 


FUNCTION 


H/41+-  . 


{4.  01  Fmclims  of  0  Comtiti  YaiittU  in  Cnurd/.— Wc  hive 
In  whit  pnccdn  shown  how  I0  gcnctatiit  the  onlltiaiy  ralioiul, 
■Ifebraic  uid  losuithmic  (unciioDi,  and  cauMcred  more 
(eoenl  cua,  al  lunctioiu  upraiibiie  by  power  lerict'  in  t. 
Wilb  ihe  luggatfoDi  (uniislKd  by  lbe»  cues  we  oin  [nme  a 
gentn]  dcfiniiion.  So  far  our  uK  of  ibc  plune  upon  whlcb  i  U 
repreunled  has  been  only  illustrative,  the  results  being  oipablc 
ol  uulyiical  itatemenl.  In  whit  faUoin  (bit  Rpracniaiion  i> 
vltil  ta  the  mode  of  eipRsston  we  adopli  as  thea  the  properties 
of  numbea  cannot  be  ultimately  based  upon  apatiid  intuitions, 
it  isneceftui>  toindkate  what  are  (be  geometrical  ideas  requiring 


Condder  a 
deRnrtc  ditecl 
clock vIk;  an 
that  then  •• 

to  lhi>  a  Ihi 

and  thii  common  aide  nu 


middle 


tachedi 


oimmon  la  il  and  m 


Eoodb 

lower  1i 
ThiilD' 


(B)  Tel  a  rcilon  Tor  whkh  tSc  property  (f  .si)  holds  for  all  pohits  t  and 
aome  point  aiof  Ihe  region,  be  called  tiMabU:  jEeach  of  tlie  trianKlcm 
of  whKh  the  rctioR  libnitl  up  be  niitable,  what  is  desired  ii  proi-ed; 
If  not  ! '-'-'-  — — ■-  ■--  -  ■^'-  -'-■  '--  ■ ■--' - 

ga 

preeedinf,  which  cofivtrfe 


ciaigle  be  subdivided  iotp  [01 
e  wCdiviuoiu  ii  unsuiubte  ki 
Either  the  proca 

«  cif'^DniultaUe  trlan^,  < 


bea^n 

iodefialKly  con- 
ontaincd  In  the 

^ ,- r- •«»  fl  after  a  cenala  uaae 

,  these  win  be  interior  to  the  proper  rc^on  of  f\  this,  however, la 
mttary  10  Iheuppositba  ihailhcy  arc  all  unau  liable. 
W*  luv  Bib  MOM  ippliatkiu  oTtUi  nwlt  W), 


'  iiKcrlor  ac  booBdarr 
!  a  tiBIt  upper  liak  H 
.f«whieS7(«rt>H, 

niic.  T^R^iln^^ 
nis  of  the  region  vichiq 

(  /Uoi)  Is  H.  however 

lich  the  upp^^lmlt  of 
IB)  above  the  nvlon 
thin  each  of  which  Ihe 
nc  with  the  hypothnia 


dius  r*  of  (he  nergTibourhood  proper  to  any  poidi  u.  spoken  of 
Suppose  the  property  fr,!,)  eitcmivr.  and.  il  ponble,  that  the 


L-tliU 


ing  extensive, 

'of  r.  ■  not's 

«hai  wag  suppoaed.    Thla  pro*« 

rA-Ja,-(r.  nuy  linillaTly  be 

I  r.  dilTcn  arbitrarily  little  /nm 


e  7hT  il 


)f  the  i^.. 


(being 


|fli.»)-/t»*Bi)t<U.a«l3eretore  (k-jO  being  u.y  other  point 
lalerlgr  to  this  circle, |ni'y)-n>tj01<«.  Vli  ca.  then  apply 
Ihe  re«h  (A)  obtilMd  above,  laklni  lor  the  ndEhbouihood  proper 
10  any  pcdni  1,  Ibe  circubr  area  wilhin  which,  lor  any  two  poiola 

•-.y).y,^.  we  hivcmr'oO-^.y).l<e..  This  is  dcattTan 
rS°""h''ihit.  for  an"«o  point!  WX)''(?y}  wit'hin  "cirele 
--*!-,  about  .ov  point  u.  *tiiyttMf)~J{'.fi\-'1. 
id.  in  particular,  l/(«,y)-/(j»,jhi)l< (,  where  1  Is  an  tUntniy 


DOW  any  path  I 


lepolnu 


jnd  let  II. . . .  »^  be  Intermediate  pt , 

denote  tbi  nnllnuoui  function /(l.y)^  by /(t),  and  IM/,  denote  any 
quantity  such  lh«[  I/, -/It);  Sl/(s.,i)-/(i,)l;  mniidet  the  sum 

(n-»)/i+(i.-s,lft+ . .  .+(•-*«)/«. 
By  the  definilioa  of  1  path  we  an  auppoK,  ■  beiin  laise  enough, 
that  the  iateraicdiau  poiau  s,,..,^^  ate  so  taken  thai  if  *,. 
iiM  be  any  two  pointa  [alermediaU.  in  order,  to  s.  and  Ihi,  wo  kiK 

\t-~''l^i"'^*''     «iMSr«ti!'K.'"'''°"-|h'~£' 
■bewihatihoHniabDwbuadefliitelimiL    For'ihis'h^iflilK^'! 
as  iq  the  case  of  an  intenal  of  a  functioa  of  ooe  real  «ariiiiUe.  tq 
prove  this  to  be  w  when  uic  convergence  is  oblained  by  liking  new 
».:..,.  «l  j:..:^*..  t..*.,,._it.*.  •-  *h^  r«___  , |f_  however, 

«I(fc.i-tv, 


■«.i.  H*.-^-  Sr,*!-!  be  intermeflii 
I/m-MjI  I  ■<  IM.«.)  -/(*,.)  I. 


ll(<.4-i.W.a+(*a-fcj)/.j+  .  -  .+(•«- 
ilch  it  equal  lo 

IE(i„„,-t,^)((',.. -/,),; 


Iii^|s.,,„-s,,.|,     , 
cr  Hnit  of  Iha  periieler  tt  the  polytoo  fnea 
H*ted,  is  <  16  iMl  b  Ilmefote  aiUiritily 

ion  II  calkd  j^/(i)<lL  U  particular  wbea 

ig  /.-ita,i  -I,),  it  is  equally  clear  that  iia 

ae  rvsuha  will  be  applied  immediately. 

0  every  interior  and  boundary  point  s,  of  4 

f—  '—'  iXlong  iwo  definite  finite  numbers /((,].  F(i4, 

(uch  that,  whatever  ml  positive  quantity  a  may  be,  a  real  positiv* 
naober  •  eiiats  for  which  Ihe  condition 

which  *<  deacnbe  as  Ihe  eoadltion  (i,h),  is  lalidcd  for  everr  pekM  t, 
within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  Ihe  region,  salltfying  the  limilalloil 
ls-i4<>.  Thai  /M  is  caOed  a  daemillablc  fuKiioa  of  the 
coinplei  vulabk  It  over  this  region,  id  diRerentlal  coeflicicnt  beinc 
Fbkt-    ThilMCthm/W  la  thin  a  MMiiiuBo  fuacde*  of  the  ij 


)-l,  it  hobvloni 
">/(■) -a.  by  Ilk 


FUNCTION 


wUIm  iClk.  rttn  t^iti 


can  be  divided  imxt  ■  bait*  our 
tlKcoiiditioaCii^ikbove.H« 
the  bouDd^'v  cl  tkii  «ub-ngk 

Htaa  It  ciD  be  jvovad  thi 

ll.einteiTilJ:/[.)J.h«the. 

bouiduy  sf  ihe  trW ^k.    Tkc 

//(■Mi-lrW-«iFWl/ 
iriiicb.  u  the  path  b  cloied,  Li  q 


3'3 


icTf  a  4  Che  areaics 
w  the  va  at  the  Ii 


(he  coaipooenl  trianak',  Vkl 
twi,Klm.wbm  K  i>  the  .hakv 

lueh  a  djvitioa  of  the  refiwr  i 
iruiiELca  hai  been  thowii  poiiub 
of  the  region  ii  ihu*  aibttnril 
which  It  vu  deilred  lo  Drove 
i,ti  The  theorena  ii  provedooLy 
integraticM]  bdtjrn  to  (be  renc 
dilloni  iir«  Htiifid.    (i)  The  i 

Knice  we  an  deduce  Ihe  leo 
■c  any  interior  pofnt  of  ■  mior 

of*ir"fe"in('™t"enftffln' 
polypmBj  Tepon  wiih  «  u  cntr 
inf  ponlon.  Proceeding  to  tlH 
cude.  it  appean  thai  the  Intel 

ct«b>£r?Du^a''.mnll'd^" 
ho»e.er,  iJ  i-»-rE(*},  di/(.- 
litilc  rnim  /(h)  ir  r  <>  niflidenl 
nniKl  tbif  dtdc  ii  tiifRfon.  ul 

«fc>.  H,«.M-isri* 

bmikUry  of  l^e  orifiu]  resJou. 

aba  rouod  the  boundary  of  the 

bnwcvtr.  chat  FM  ti  ■  nmllnoD 

ova  lb*  whole  Mtrirr  of  Che  or 

I  5.  A  tftiaaiciii.— The  pre 


.lieniK,  in  abBlate  vdm.  J"r 
(i)  If}t>T>^''d^'»rft'iiIti 


3U 

btai  pfoved  thai  Ibe  vdiw  el  iTw  functkiB  It 


poinl  being  ualaud»  Xha  la 


t^ 

~u« 

pnvcd.  by.KW 

£^(. 

-!•)■:  It  thiuoinnol  nimin  finite 

in  lie 

mraed 

iMtt  neoglibour- 

tv>]HO(llKf<iKt)w>  |/{i)-A|-,CDrlflh!a«cre»i>nHble 
W^^  .npt™iei'^nfini",™dm /(i)  aii™'ch   thi 

....  itial  unni- 

Mr  lidk  Ifl  iwc  imtltcd  [he  Hme  thuIl  Aoa  not  neceiBanly 

ha 

A  liogle  valued  runclion  is  uid  lo  be  u  mtefral  function 
vfam  [I  hu  DO  sin^Ur  poititB  cmpt  b^oo.  Such  !■.  tor 
icilUDCe,  u  iutegral  polynamial,  whicli  hui-ccfora  pole,  and 
Uh  (unclJoni  eip  (i)  which  hui-muinaunllil  ilogutuity. 
A  luiKtioD  Thich  lua  do  unpiiu  poinU  for  finilo  vilua  of 
I  othei  iban  potn  U  called  n  nurcmirfku  function.  If  it  dn 
h>vt  •  pole  U  i-><a  it  i>  ■  ralumat  funclioii;  for  iheo,  if 
Hi,  ,  -  -  dt  he  ita  inite  polo^  of  orden  M|»  mt,  .  .  ,  «,»  the 
pniducl  fr-a,)", .  .  .  (i-a.yj(t)  is  an  integral  function  nith 
a  pcJe  It  infinity,  capable  therefoce,  (ot  large  values  of  i,  of  an 
opieuioD  (»"')""  S  •^it'')'-,  thus  Ct-oi)»i  ,  .  ,  (»-8,)"/C«) 
b  ctiwble  of  ■  fans  Z  b^,  but  r"  S  t,^  remain*  finite  lor 
■  >9i.  TlierefoR  h«'l^"  ■  ■  •  ~Oi  ud  /C>)  is  a  ntional 
funclioB. 

IF  fgr  a  dafle  valued  function  F(il  every  elnfular  F 
finite  iian  sTihe  pt--       ■--■--'  -■- --■- 


only  be  a   finite 
uSA-Ci-oJ'! 


|af»l"ea.    About  d,  the  fuDctioa  is  o 

let  /i(s)~  I  A*(i-bJ-  be  the  nng  d  Ibe  negative  pcnni  ui  this 

eipaaded  In  pawn  of  i,  ia  the  form  E  Cr.  anda,  be  ehoeea  u 

lliatF.(»>/.{l)-Z  C^-!c^is,ror|i|<r,<|a.],1cHiaabBlute 

value  than  the  fencraL  tern 

real  positive  terms.    Tbeii 

(ormiy  in  any  finite  rtgioq  of  the  plane,  other  thao  at  thejninua* 

".,  ♦(•)-/.(■)  is  eipresiible  by  a  power  series  in  i-o.  Tbui 
F(l}— 4(|J  it  an  IntCBi^  function.  Id  particular  when  ail  Che  finite 
^ugulanties  of  Fil}  ^  polcA,  FCi)  is  ncrrby  espiessed  as  the  Bum 

ce)ndilion^Ji)|<<,  il  imposed  only  Id  render  the  series  IF.M 
uniformly  converYent;  ihii  conditioa  may  in  particular  cases  bs 
talisfied  by  a  series  ZC.(s)»bnG.(i)-//i)-'r'c.r  and  >,<!.(. 
An  ejomple  af  the  theoRn  is  Ibe  function  •  cat  •*-(-■  for  which, 
laliinj  at  first  only  half  the  poles. /,(s)-i/(s-j);  In  tills  case  tho 
■erka  XFM  where  F^s)>(i-()-<+r'  is  unilOnily  omveiient; 
thus  V  en  ea-s-i'  S  |(>-i)-'+i-^l.  wbcre  i-o  is  excluded  Inm 
the  summation,  ban  integral  funetLon.    It  can  be  proved  chat  this 

Coo^denu  an  intcfia]  f UBCtioayMT  if  there  be  BO  fiof te  poskioae 
0(1  for  wUcE  this  function  vaniilHS,  ihefuaclion  l>i/(a)l  itataaic 
seen  to  he  snini«ml  function,  ♦y,  or /W-ei*  (•fill:  if  htwever 
neat  R  may  he  there  be  only  a  finite  number  of  values  of  i  lor  which 

eipjps)].  (.-tli"'".?i-"ii.)*^. 'where  •b)"^ln'^luoedo^ 

It . . ,  whm  Wo^li"."  and  llnut  ia.T^/ind  iTfot  siSfSidty 

the  function^ '^,  that /(s) -eipW.)ia^i(i -s/oj  eipfcWl, 
wliere^bl  isan  iaiefral  (unction,  and  ^(s)  if  aaintttraJpolyaosuaf 
atthsiann«.[s)-^^-t-  ..+^    Th*  nunbcc  ■  may  be  «k* 


FUNCTION 


«b«r«K*oia«(ctiidedfR)Ulbc  product     OrigiinJ 

rB—-.?.l(-8~(-SI- 

•hen  Ch  a  ccuiHui,  and  Hi)  it  a  I 

real  aod  positive  by  tbe  innjcal  f"  r'l'^f 

rbtrc  exuc  InURitiiig  invcnigaikini  a>  to  il»  csBneaoa  of  the 
value  of  1  above,  die  lav  ol  incmae  of  tlie  fflodului  or  the  inugral 


fc£ 


cvtrv.BaiM  value  vaept  aco  (*(  Ms*  uodeci  ir.  J/ttfufOr 
The  iwo  Ibtorems  giveji  above,  the  one,  known  ai  Mfttag- 
Leffier's  thcoie^)  reladog  lo  the  upreuloo  aa  a  turn  of  ainplcr 
[unctions  of  a  IudcUos  nhoie  lingular  poinu  have  the  point 
a- a  a)  [heir  011I7  limiting  point,  the  otbet,  WelenlnM'a 
factor  tbeorem,  gjving  the  eVpiKsion  of  an  Sniegral  funciloo  as 
a  product  o(  (actors  Mch  »i1b  only  one  ien>  in  the  finite  part  oF 
the  pUiBe.  may  be  reapectivcly  fsaeialiieil  ss  follows: — 

f.  If  di.  Oh  db  '  ■  -  be  an  intinite  teriei  of  isolated  points  having 
the  pdnta  of  the  agrn^te  it)  U  their  limiting  points,  »  thai  in 
any  Ddghbmrhoodua  poinl  of  (f)  theneKJsisan  UiRniic  number 
of  the  points  <i,  oi, ....  and  with  eveif  point  a,  then  beitHXiated 
a  potynomiil  in  (»-Bl)-S  »ay  (i;  Ihea  there  exiBn  a  lingle  valued 
luncdon  whDK  icgien'ot  cxMence  eicludes  only  (he  points  (a)  and 
'  '  '  '  g  In  a  point  a.  a  pole  wfcenat  the  nyansiwi 
I*  a-  WgeUier  wiih  ■  power  tnics  in  r^,: 
rtvble,  *•  nn  inliiiiiE  leriei  al   una  tn-. 

nsa. 


pOdiiTt  kiisger,  is  not  inflnheni  <— a. but  hank 

poleaf /^fr.  By  taking  nlar^  enough,  the  value  of  this  funclion^ 
lor  all  posilioiu  I  of  (  helo«|^  taK>,  dlffen  as  Wtle  a>  may  be 
leslred  from  {l-a)"-    By  taking  a  sum  ol  terms  sutji  it 

'-".!.^.[.-(f^)-]i-. 

R  can  thtii  build  a  rational  fuiiclion  diSering,  in  value.  In 
eaimay        Bi_^^™iia^  given  unc 

ind  differing,  outride  R  or  upon  the  boundary  of  R,  (tore  /, 
in  the  (act  that  while  /  Is  InfiaSle  at  f  -  a,  F  is  infinite  only  u 
r— ft.  ^By  a  succession  of  stepa  of  Ibis  kind  we  thus  have  the 
[beoim  that,  siocD.  a  laiional  InDciisn.  ol  I  wtwu  poha  an 
bouocia^  of  &,  and  an  arbltnry  point  c 
outside  R  or  upon  the  bonndaiy  o(  K.  trhkh  tan  be  reached  by  a 

continuous  path  oulnde  R  from  alt  the  pc 

funi 


then;  eiiiin  a  wngle  valued  fanction 

excludes  only  the  points  U),  vanishing  ^u  utui^  ,,  >l  uk  ^a«„l  ■,, 

but  not  elKvrheie,  exprosible  in  the  form 

.!,f-=Ta  ■•-«■.■ 

where  with  every  point  o-  is  atsociated  a  proper  point  fa  of  (f ),  and 

'■■■■iH'i^y- 

■- being  a  properly  chosen  poaiilve  inlmr.  ,   ,.  ,„ 

If  iiThouldhappen  thai  the  points  (!i  determine  a  pith  dtvli^nc 
the  plane  into  Kparated  n^ions.  at.  fc*  instance,  if  (,-R(i-*->) 
e»p  ifTvi.n),  whenW  consists  of  the  point,  of  the  cirele  |i|  -1»,  the 
product  FipreMion  above  denotes  dinercnt  monogenic  functions  in 
the  diSeicnt  regions,  not  continuabtc  into  oneanother. 

i  9.  Conilriuiltn  q/  a  Moaogenic  Fuiuii'm  Kilh  a  tkm  Reiian 
ef  ExUuna — A  serica  of  isolated  poinu  inteiioi  to  a  gives 
region  can  be  constructed  in  infinitely  many  ways  whose  lltniiing 
points  ate  the  boundaty  points  ol  the  region,  or  are  boundary 
pcnnts  of  the  region  of  such  dcnseoess  that  one  of  them  it  found 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  every  point  ol  the  bouodaty,  however 
imalL  Then  the  application  tX  the  last  eniuidaied  theorem 
gives  rise  to  a  function  having  no  tingulaiiiiea  in  the  inieiioi  of 
the  region,  buthavingasingulaiityina  boundary  point  in  every 
ill  neighbouihood  of  evety  boundary  point;  tlut  function 

nefa  Uinognic  Ffnclitn  h  "««  "/  R^H'^'I 
FasclioiuiiiiitiiKnKejiaii.— Suppose  that  we  have  a  region  Ri 
of  the  plane,  as  previously  eiplaioed.  for  all  the  interior  ot 
boundary  points  of  qhlchl  is  finite,  and  IcL  its  boundary  points, 

that  allihepoinisofthisteEion,  including  the  boundary  points, 
aie  intciioc  points  of  anoihci  legion  R,  whose  boundary  is 
ileDOtetl  1^  C  Lei  1  be  restricted  to  he  within  ot 
bouDdaty  of  Cg;  let  a,  6,     . .  be  finite  paiMi  upon  C 


hai  the  given  region  u  region  of  ei 


.   Then 


Irarily  si 


II  for  allposliionsof  i;say 


n  [d-i)/(:-4) 


-«■] 


in  bund  another 
le  from  the  foti 


.nctJon  difleting  in  R, 
e  poles  are  all  at  the 


...  J  any  Buiucenie  runction  /(!}  whose  lepon  of  definition  indodea 
where  the  path  c^  qtegraclM  It  C    Tkii  integral  Is  the  liaiil  of  • 

the  points  (,  art  uponC;  and  the  proof  we  have  given  ot  the 

'  in  ttpird  to  t.  wImi  s  It  In  R*.  to  that  we  can  suppose,  whin 
:>divijionof  C  into  intervals  <i,i-r.  hat  been  carried  suihcieptly 

|5-/(.>|<s. 

for  all  pt^B  t  of  R*.  wberefia  arbitrary  and  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
'^'- - 'nnction  S  ifl.  however^a  iwimal  luacrioo  0(1  with  polea  upon  C, 
euernal  to  Rt.    We  can  thn  find  a  raiion^t  f ufcjloa  dilcd^ 


H,W-HH,[t: 

coincide  as  nnrly  as  dct 
by  r. 

I  n.Expranmi 
alitns.—V/t  pursue 
fuitbcr  detaiL 

Let  ibeanaihitn 


UD' 


>oaieq»ti'on  IMf+y-a'.  (Hii  a  semicircfc 
it  eqaatiM  jt-'-()'+^"n'.  The  quantitici 
aala  filed.    Take  a  positive  integer  r  so  that 

uty,  and  put  r '^  in .     Mowtalte 


(l,ti-*J+li/ri...ft-r+«i 
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puNcndij 


iffH«iit»...firbe  pdiicive  tnctgw**  the  ntUoiMl  f UDCtioQ 

ii  and  ha«  a  pole  of  order  m  at  t^A.1  the  ntional 


Is  finite  at  f 
function 


r^r{'-(H)"'n-(^r( 


ta  thus  finite  except  for  ("Cu  where  it  has  a  pole  of  order  tiiiit; 
finally,  writing 


'C-^r- 


the  mtional  function 

U  -  (i-r)"*(i-«i)U-«*)"»(i-«»)"»"" .     (i-«r)"»">  •  ♦  •  "fwi 
has  a  pole  only  at  f*  i4*c,  of  order  iitifa  . . .  «fh 

The  difference  (i-f)-*-U  ia  of  the  form  (i-r)~*P»  w<»ere  P.  of 
die  form 

i-(i-a)(»-ai)  . . .  (i-^, 
in  which  there  are  equahties  among  A>i%»**   Ai.kof  theform 

ZA-Z^iA+Zpi^^r* . . . ;     ' 
therefore,  if  |r*|>B|pi|,  we  have 

IP|<Zfi+Sr,r,+2r,v,+   .    <(i+r,)(i+r,)  ,.  (i+r*)-l; 

now,  so  long  as  {*  is  without  the  dosed  curve  above  described  round 
r-i,  r^i+e.  we  have 


hhhl  1^14 


<*. 


and  hence 
I(i-f)-»-U|<<rM(i+#-i)(i+»-?)-.(i+#«»)"iV 

Take  an  arbitrary  real  po^tive  c.  and  m,  a  positive  number,  so  that 
•>^i  <«a,  then  a  value  of  Nt  such  that  ^  <nK^  +iO  And  therefore 

o^{i-^)<M»  and  values  for  tHt  nn  #  >  •  Mich  that  #^<^#*»u 

"i 


#••<: 


r*H,.  .tf^<- 


-•'^r^ ;  thea»a»  i  +»  <••,  we  have 


Wl^J  w|  •  •  •  plf  «•! 

l(-r)-*-U|<tf-»(exp  (••»+iH»^-|-i«|ii,^*+  , . .  +»,%  .,.f^-iff^)-lj. 
and  therefore  leu  than 

«-»|exp  (•-i+,^i+  . . .  +,vi)-i|, 
which  is  less  than 


i[«p(r^)-] 


and  therefore  less  than  «. 

The  rational  function  U«  with  a  pole  at  f  ■■  i  -He,  differs  therefor? 
from  <i-f)~*.,  for  all  points  outside  the  closed  region  put  about 
{^it  r*"l+^  by  a  quantity  numerically  less  than  «.  So  long  as 
a  remains  the  same,  r  and  r  will  remain  the  same,  and  a  less  value 
of  «  will  require  at  most  an  increase  of  the  rnqnoersni*  Ma,*./ n,;  but 
if  a  be  taken  smaller  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  r,  and  with  Uiis 
the  complexity  of  the  lunction  U. 

thereby  the  points  f»<>,  f .  i  +c  become  the  points  r^o,  i,  so,  the 
functionii-tp  being  given  by  (i  -i)-»-c(c+i)-*(i-rt"*+t+i)-»; 
the  function  \)  becomes  a  rational  function  of  s  with  a  pole  only  at 

f  •« ,  that  is,  it  becomes  a  pofynomial  in s, ny^^H  —7,  where  H 

»  also  a  polynomial  in  s,  and 

,4rH-.-Ti[rH-"]' 

the  lines  f  •■  ^a  become  the  two  circles  expresset^.  if  s»«+i>.  by 

the  poinu  (if-o,  |-i-a),  <»«o,  (-i+c+a)  become  respectively 
the  iMinu  gr«o,  x*<(i-«)/(c+«).(y»o.  jc— <<i+<+«)/o),  whose 
limiting  positions  for  a^o  are  respectively  (yo,  x»i),  (y*Q, 
jtm-tt)).    The  circle  (*+c)« +>» - c{c  +  \)yfd  can  be  written 

where  i«*|c(c+i)/o:  its  ordinate  y.  for  k  given  value  of  x,  can 
therefore  be  supposed  arbitrarily  snnill  by  taking  a  sufBcieotly  smliTI. 
We  have  thus  proved  the  following  result ;  taking  in  the  plane  of  s 
anv  finite  region  of  which  every  intwinr  nnd^QUrtdbry  pouit  u  at  a 
finite  disunce,  however  short,  from  the,  points  of  the  real  axis  for 
which  1^x^00,  we  can  take  a  quantity  o,  and  hence,  with  an 
arbitrary  c,  determine  a  number  v;  then  corresponding  to  an  arbi* 
trary  u  we  can  determine  a  polynomial  P»-such  that,  for  all  pocnu 
interior  to  the  region,  we  have 

l(i-s-»)-P.|<«,; 
that  the  serk*  of  polynomiab 

Pi+(Pi-Pi)+(P*-Pb)+.... 


constructed  with  an  arbitrary  aggr^ate  of  real  positive  numbers 
<!•  H,  <!....  with  aero  as  their  limit,  converges  uniformly  and 
represents  (i-s)*^  for  the  whole  region  considered. 

I  12.  Expansion  of  tt  MoHogentc  Function. in  PolynomiaU,  ooer  a 
Star  Region. — Now  conuder  any  monogenic  function  /(s)  of  which 
the  origm  b  not  a  singular  point;  joining  the  or^^in  to  any  sineular 

Kint  by  a  straight  line,  let  the  part  of  this  straight  line,  proouoed 
yond  the  singular  point,  lying  between  the  singular  point  and  s  •  00 , 
be  r^arded  as  a  barrier  in  the  plane,  the  portion  of  this  straight  line 
from  the  origin  to  the  dngular  point  being  erased.  Consider  next 
any  finite  region  of  the  plane,  whose  boundary^  points  constitute  a 
path  of  integration,  in  a  sense  previously  explained,  of  srhich  every 
pmnt  is  at  a  finite  distance  greater  than  zero  from  each  of  the  barriers 
before  exptainol;  we  suppose  this  region  to  be  such  that  any  line 
joining  the  orMn  to  a  boundary  point,  when  produced,  docs  not 
meet  the  boundary  again.  For  every  point  x  in  this  region  R  we 
can  then  write 

where/(x)  represents  a  monostnic  bcanch  of  tiM  function,  in  case  it 
be  not  everywhere  single  valued,  and  I  b  on  the  boundary  of  die 
tegion.  Describe  now  another  region  R«  lying,  entirely  within  R, 
and  let  X  be  restricted  to  be  within  Rf  or  upon  its  boundary;  then 
for  any  point  t  on  the  boundary  of  R,  the  points  t  of  the  plane  for 
which  at^  b  real  and  positive  and  equal  to  or  greaeerthan  i.  being 
points  (or  wfakh  |a|-|il  oilsJ>|<|.  are  without  the  region  R«,  ana 
not  infinitely  near  to  its  bounoary  points.  Ti|king  then  an  a^traiy 
r^l  po^tive  <  we  can  determine  a  polynomial  in  xt'^t  say  P(x/~*), 
such  that  for  all  points  x  in  R*  we  have 

|<i-xr*)-*-P(xr»)|<.; 

the  form  of  thu  polynomial  may  be  taken  the  same  for  all  points  f 
oa  the  boundary  of  R.  and  hence,  if  £  be  a  pr^^ier  variable  quantity 
of  modulus  not  greater  than  «, 

1 2nf(x)  - /^/COP(xr«)|  - 1  J^VWE  |?.LM, 

whereL  b  the  length  of  the  path  of  integration,  the  boundary  of  R, 
and  M  b  a  real  po^tfve  quantity  such  that  i&pon  thb  boundary 
|ry(l)|<M.    If  now 

P(xr«)-ft+c,xr*+.    -k-Cn^fT*. 
and 


^t-r^m^'l^r. 


thb  gives 

l/(x)  -  |«ii«»+«M*i*+...+<..M*,x*|  I  t«LM/2», 
where  the  quantities  in^  mi^  Mi  •  •  *  are  the  coefficients  in  the  ex- 
panskm  of /(oOikbput  the  origin.    , 

If  then  an  arbitrary  finite  region  be  constructed  of  the  kind 
explained,  excluding  the  barriers  joining  the  singubr  pmnts  of  /(x) 
to  X— oo,  it  b  possible,  oorresponding  to  an  arbitrary  real  positive 
number  v.  to  determine  a  number  m,  and  a  poi^tomial  Q(j^,  pf 
prder  m,  fuch  that  for  all  Interior  points  of  thb  region 

Hence  as  before^  within  this  region  /(x)  can  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  polynomials,  converging  uniformly:  when  /(x)  b  not  a 
single  valued  (unction  the  series  representsone  branch  of  the  function. 

The  same  result  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  Caucby's 
integral.  We  explain  briefly  the  diaracter  of  the  proof.  U  a 
roonogenio  function  of  4,  ^)  be  capable  of  einression  as  a  power 
series  in  l-x  about  a  point  x.  for  U*xl  iC^.  and  for  all  points  of  thfe 
circle  \*(f)\<Z*  we  know  that  \¥*Kx)\<gtr*{nl),  |lence,  takisf 
Iz1<Ip,  and,  for  any  assigned  positive  integer  i<,  taking  m  so  that 
torii>  w  we  have  (m+»)'*  <(!)•.  we  have 


and  therefore 


where 


Now  draw  barriers  as  before,  directed  from  the  origin,  joinii^  the 
singular  point  of  4(a)  to  a  •00.  take  a  finite  region  exclucling  aB 
these  barriers,  let  p  be  a  quantity  less  than  the  radK  of  convergence 
of  all  the  power  series,  developmenu  of  4(s)  about  interior  Doihts  of 
thi»  rej;ion.  so  chosen  moreover  that  no  cinJe  of  radius  p  wttn  centre 
at  an  mtcrlor  point  of  the  region  includes  any  singular  point  of^(s). 
let  c  be  such  that  |  f{»)\<g  for  all  drdes  <A  radius  p  whose  centres  are 
interior  poinu  of  the  region,  and,  x  being  any  interior  point  of  the 

region,  choose  the  positive  integer  n  so  that^l  x  |  <  Ip ;   then  take  the 

points  Oi*x/ii,  a%m2xjn,  nt-^x/ii. . . .  a,-x;  it  b  supposed  that 
the  region  b  so  taken  that,  whatever  x  may  be.  all  these  are  interior 
points  of  the  regkm.  Then  by  what  haa  been  said,  kepladng  «.  a 
respecdvely  by  o  and  x/n,  we  have 


FUNCTION 


5«J 


to  Ukc  iHi'aX;   Ml  uothu  ipiilicuiiia  of  (he  luw  uiequalily, 
_^_L  j^^  -  -  tapeoivdy  by  oi  ud  ji/b,  we  luve 


lf|.|  <(/(>•»-■ 


,<aii'— •.    Ss  tool  »•  >,^Mi^"*^  •nd  •<i 


K ■-.<»•«,  »d  ii  an  UK  [be  ptevkiM  intquility  m 
ler#(-»^M-    WhM  cUa  !•  dw  we  Out 

1  |h|<if/»n^  the 


■iid%£Aa(  the  wfr.^DB  obnmtd.  -efipd  ■  wmirn  far  *<>^. 

Thia  pniccH  beUc  oootinued,  we  iiuDy  olaii 

■hef»*-Xi+Wf..-+l«-iC-«>J...U«.-ii^.-.-i^^..., 

■r.-n'.l.lOl'^- 

By  thii  (ocnuk  fd)  Ii  Rproental,  nilh  any  nqulnd  detret  □( 
•ccuncr.  br  •  pofjTjirocU.  within  tlie  r^  in  outaiion;  iai 
clwn  cm  be  apnwil  u  before  by  ■  Ktu*  of  pdynomiall  coo- 
mgiai  naUoimlr  (Ud  iheolutely)  within  Ihit  ■«»■>• 

)  ij.  AHUe^itn  ^  Coadt/i  Tikiwwii  te  Ikt  Dkvmlmitif  s/ 
Z^HtK  /Mtfroli. — Some  refereiKe  gntit  be  mde  to  A  method 
Vbeicby  ml  dtflnlte  integnb  n»y  fnqocBtljr  be  tmloucd  by 
Qse  d(  the  theorem  of  the  vutshing  of  tbe  integnl  of  ■  fractian 
tj  a  complex  Tuuble  round  e  contour  within  which  tbc  fuacikia 
b  >in(ie  vilued  uid  non  ilagulir. 

We  ue  to  evaluate  u  tntcgnlP/til^  ;•* 'om  1  dond  cmtoDT , 
«f  which  tht  penlaa  oT  the  ml  ii!a  f  mm  i  -  g  to  r  -  &  [onni  a  put. 
thu .the  »alue  at  thuTiiIa[r»l  can  be  dtitniiintd  slon^  the  curve 

eomp^  Tuiable  ■  save  a(  a  liixiTr  number  of  iiolBUcl  iitiedor  fnioia, 
the  mOKHr  tol«r»l  a  egntl  to  the  «m  rf  the  valuea  o(  mi)Ji  taken 
Rruad  tba*  pdnta,  Two  umum  will  mffioe  id  eiphia  Ot 
method.  (0  TheJnteralJ^^iS&kcoiirerjentflit  be  toidei- 
«tDc)d  to  ia<an  Oe  limit  when  I,  r.  >. . . .  an  vaaiih  (f  the  mm  of  the 

p—aa-'te  r'^iiaAfc,   f-'aaij. 

Now  daw  •  contour  oMiiKiag  ia  fan  el  the  ^ulc  of  the  pnilive 


peiuBi-'ii',  i-'lr.  ....IhetonlanooBtiBDiasfliathelbea 
i-mand  I-— H  (or  valuei  oC  y  betwcea  oand  iir  tan  a.  where  ■< 
la  a  aioall  Sard  an^  theconlDSr  bdM  eaopleled  l>y  the  poitkn 
<]ti  Kniicirdcol  radiua  Kr  lec  ■  wUchhca  in  the  upper  h^ol  the 

f^iieaadwtannia^Bdatth«|n(Dta>--k|iT,)>-ait*n*.  Koaad 

tliia  eosteur  the  btegril J^^^-^  bai  (he  Talua  am.    The  coutri- 

butiona  to  thb  cotnout  iutesnl  anang  tnnn  the  aemlcjida  of  (cHRi 
-)(ji-I)'.  +K3r-')'i  aoppoaed  of  tha  nn;  radiaa.  are  at  once 
aeen  to  bavi  a  Kim  which  ^tinutHynniahei  when  iheradhuof  the 

thenaZaaiaiiviawliat  ii  laiant  byjj,  "T^*^  The  eooeri- 
bution  to  tha  contour  intettil  from  ttie  two  itnltht  ponioa  at 

■here*  tia  ij,  —leap  h>-^m  (-yllleitp  (»)+eiii  (-rU  la  a  real 
QButky  whloi  la  auaieiicaUy^kaa  than  unity,  as  that  the  amiri. 
bolkia  a  vwition  la  amuetically  loa  thaa 


Fliair,  iw  tba  m 


put  «f-the  taaoit,  lor  wliicb,  with 
K -■>  aiE  a,  nn  kmc  a- K(«  t-f  f  ail  4 -BSW,  wc  han 
b    .^  .....:ei[<-RdnnE(.-Reoan-eap(RKn«)E(-<Ra>a«). 

r-^-*'""«£i-ari.»iKi;Kco.*iw5g.n*M-iRc.a*(' 

wb^  ■  and  tlwrtfore  R  la  very  lance,  ilie  tlmh  c ' 
to  the  cmOour  lutegnl  ii  thoa 

Makina  ■  viiy  laiie  tbi  mult  ottaiiml  lor  tha  whole  oo 

where  *  la  muBcricany  lean  than  unity'  Now  anppovBf  a  t 

aiauaf>aaIlci^3^I-rE(>9).lenEinaIFdat  thepoinu  . 


t  tbc  points  a  ■ 


r«.«a«Re 

circle  i-IIE[W,t 

Wc  luppiiac  •  and  #  b 

ICKi.VaVlcoaAy-riina-KI 

I**  exp  [»i(a-l)],  "hcie  x  ia  nslL ,.. 


.<i<r™ 

I  be  e<|u|- 
Dldbntion 


len  angle,  of  a  large  circle  whose 
HD  when  the  radlui  of  the  circle 
with  f{r)-t"/(i+s),  -tK  hate 
I ,  dlmbSihea  to  len  both  for  s  -  0 
mil  of  the  contour  iolegral  wlHfi 

t.-«.pt«fa))j;*^^ 

Wkidnibc((iDtaiiT/(a)iiii>«>B™'u«l,aadhBsnnilcUa-ii  at 
Ihia  pcanl  tbc  phase  ol  a  la  *  and  a^^  iacap  |it(a'T)]  or -eni(J'a)l 
thbtatheathaitaadusol/CataK— ii  weibusbive 

(  14.  DnMy  TBtoiU  fHw^Miu.— An  eicellent  iDustntJoD 
of  the  pmmlinc  priodpla  is  (umisbed  by  the  thea;  of  (inslo 
ualued  hnctloaB  haaiag  is  tbe  finite  part  of  tbe- plane  do 
ilucduhia  but  pite,  nliiiji  have  two  peiiodi. 

rtmarldaalolheperlodkilyof^liirKle  valued)  moiwgvnic  fuDctiooa. 
such  that  (or  ewrv  prant  a  of  the  interior  of  the  region  of  eaiatencc 
o(/W*ehav»ffl+i)-rti).  Thiainvolnx.emiBidcrinealleaiatini 
perioda  »■■*+»,  that  Ibere  eibta  a  lower  Ihnit  of  i^-t-^  other  than 
lero',  for  othcrwiic  all  tbc  dillerential  codCcknia  of  ni\  would  be 
Sd-Zm-Sl  ^      -  •   ■■ 

"  ""*-'  intenraie  of'leivil.  _ 

_    ,  .  ..  -jdl  that  i«<"<(i'+l -,  .  ---.  -. 

intcnrt.  it  loBowa  that  there  Is  only  a  6nile  number  of  perMa 
for  which  both  •  and  r  are  in  the  interval  X"!  . .  ■£)-  Coitijertnt 
then  all  The  pertoda  of  tlic  function  which  arc  reel  mnltiplea  ''  — 
period  «,  and  in  particu1arthOBeperi(^>arwbFTeEno<X*Ci,tl 


is  oTthe  f  OTf 


kI  {,  a  leaal  > 
re  M  ia  an  In 


X 

"ifln 

S^T)/*-?,  *th'aa'*an  ^^riDda  "S^  u^  leal  multiptea  (<  ■  He 
aaitale  in  the  (onn  MO.  vheie  Mis  an  integer,  vdl  Ha  pbM- 
bedde  ■>  tbe  fonciions  have  a  period  <i  widdi  la  aM  aiail 
iple  of  w.  coniidei  all  eaiiting  periods  of  the  Jorm  gtri""^ 
«n  «,  •  ate  Ral.  and  of  these  tEnaefor  wUch^^'JilJin'^ 


3i8  FUNCTION 


«U:«Ili»in(RIh( 

nk  by  m^dc  i'v^  ^^ 

-  «  Hvc  (or  inlegnJ  mu^tipSa  at  tbe  periods. 

iy  the  UKiioa  /T>>-A  Bhtn  A  k  in  arUtmy 

tf'  oE  uiuul  ratio,  which  haa  i  ilpflc  pole 
1  uy  oar  ol  iu  pacaUelofUtt. 


ofhEr  nnlleWra 

1  04  (be  omnlflt  fKnlMoKmiH.  fonhinf  mlh 
llelDgiHni  111  of  which  dctf  lidfj  kw  inUiin, 

ic/,  which  i^  ih^  dn'ou  bl^  tO.  Bi,  Ci.  dJ 

point  P  (rao  (!w  conwi  of  iH  the  orifisl 

■■+TE!)+- 


xrni  i(  ulliiutdy.  whra  ■  ii  luit.  in  >  (uio  sT 
. »  riur  Ihe  feriet  S«  is  com^rwrnF.  u  w«  know 
,  (hit  aBumn  dial  f^o;  Q  P  be  aa  AA 
aveimcc  of  Srl/PAl  ii  the  •ama.  Takinc 
tintmnin  u  &  we  th»  Rack  tht  malt  tkat 

♦W--ar{a-B)-*, 
and  m.  m'  an  to  lake  all  jw^ljve  and  oentiw 
a  any  paiml  «nudc  unall  drcla  dtKnhed  wilt 

jaitioiu  of  1  DuiHd*  ilic  uiaii  ciicle*  ^tdiaa  (rf, 
irly  uniformly  OMBtntmi  outtide  tiiHt  d«l«. 
k  beinga  nKmogcHic  f  aDctian  of  s.  Lhe  ■giea  may 
^IFft  and  i£iti!Bmed  oucfode  theie  cirdn.  and 

[•■f«>  it  the  tame  vim  ai  ^i)  with  the  Icnat 
■dor.    'niii.«.4-M)-#(f)aad*H+--)-#(.). 


i"d  nl'T->/(s!"'a™'lxi)ii  mdi 
kat.  t^  la  tarn, /{d  kaa  area  nincoia  at  ■» 
>— tw'  RiHciively^iie  inla  tlut  al»/{d 
«  and  «/.  In  tbe  pnmary  paEiUelnsnni  O*. 
iotfimie  at  a*o  io  the  DciEhbouriuod  nl  whirb 
r*+  (power  •triei  in  i).    Thua  (It)  k 


pcrioda  ooiy  oae  pole,  ta  uic  nujiiu  wtKi, 
ihat  anji  lingle  vaJued  awKWUHphic  fiuution 
Jixriadimi  ba  exproieil  ntionaiir  » tenu 

thai  !*(,))■  aottbciaitb 4l/(t)l'+Afl.)+B. 


St 
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FUNCnoH 


ns  !/(*)?•    TItU  may  bit  verified  dfrectl/  by  showing,  if  R  denote 
right  dde  of  the  equation,  that  dK/dgmdK/dli  tha  will  require 


Aeans 
«he  _ 
the  use  of  the  differential  equation 

and  In  fact  we  find 

hence  it  will  follow  that  R  is  a  function  of  t+<,  and  R  is  at  once  seen 
to  reduce  to /(s)*  when  f  «o.  From  this  the  addition  eqiiation  lor 
each  of  the  functions  8n(«),  cn(«}.  dn(M)  can  be  deduced  at  once; 
if  si,  ci,  di,  Sf.  ctf  di  denote  respectively  snCtii),  cn(flii),  dn(t(i).  •»(«!), 
cn(tt|}*  dn(tit),  they  can  be  put  into  the  forma 

fn(»i  +«t)  -  (fl|Cidt+SiC^U/p, 
cnfMt  +«i)  -  (Cicr«istdi4)7u. 
dn(«i  -H^  -  (didf-*^s»C|<^/D, 
whew  D-x-tJk*8;sj. 

The  introduction  of  the  function /i(s)  ia  equivalent  to  the  iatn>> 
duction  of  the  function  $(s;  w,  awQ  constructed  from  tlie  periods 
w.  2«/  as  wa«  $(s)  from  «  and  </:  denoting  this  function  by  %(t) 
and  its  differential  coefficieiit  by  $^i(s9,  we  have  in  fact 


Mi>-l^(J^^U) 


•8  we  see  at  once  by  eonndering  the  aeroe  and  polet  and  the  fimit  of 
^i(s)whens-o.  In  terms  of  the  function  9i(s;  the  original  fuattaoa. 
9w  is  expressed  by 

.^       .      %(f)-»i(t)+»i(»+«')-».(«*'). 
as  a  coasKkrataoa  of  the  poles  and  expansion  near  s^o  will  show. 

A  function  having  ««,•'  for  periods.. with  pc^es  at  two  aiWtrary 
points  a,  b  and  seros  at  a',  ^^  where  a'+V^a+b  save  for  an  expres- 
sloA  Mw-fW,  in  which.  w*m'  are  integers*  is  a  constant  multiple  of 

if  the  expaadon  of  this  function  near  a ""o  be 

X(s-ar»4.M+gi.(s-a)». 

the  expanaion  near  S--6  is 

-X(s-»)-i+,i+^  (-  l)*,i,(»-*)-, 

as  we  see  by  remarki^  that  if  s'-^o-fs-a)  the  functioB  has  the 
same  value  at  »  and  ^;  hence  the  differential  equation  satisfied 
by  the  functiota  Is  easily  calculated  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  in 
the  expansions. 

From  the  function  ^t)  we  can  obtain  another  Cunetkm,  termed  the 
Zeta-function;  it  w  usually  denoted  by  f  (s),  and  defined  by 

for  which  as  before  we  have  equations 

f(«+6,)-r(»)  +  2rtir.  r(«+«')-r(s)+a«;f', 

where  217^  29'  are  certain  constants,  which  in  this  case  do  not  both 
vanish,  since  else  f(^  would  be  a  doubly  periodic  function  with  only 
one  pole  of  the  first  order.    By  considering  the  integ^ 

round  the  perimeter  of  a  parellekM;ram  of  sides  •»,  w'  containing 
s-o  in  its  interior,  we  find  W'-iy^«i,  bo  that  neither  of  ^  ^ 
is  zero.  We  have  {*{%)  — $(<)•    From  {(a)  by  means  of  the  equation 

^-»p}j:[r(.)-i>.|-n[(.-^«p(^+^)]. 

we  determine  an  integral  function  cfs),  termed  the  Sigma-fuoction, 
having  a  zero  of  the  first  order  at  each  of  the  points  s  «  0;  it  ean  be 
seen  to  satisfy  the  equations 

2^  -  -exp  l2»<,(s+f«)).    2^J^-  -exp  !»«,•<«+ J-Ol. 

By  means  of  these  equations,  if  ai+a«+  . .  .  +o«-tf'i^'t+  .  . 
+a  a,  it  is  readily  shown  that 

eis-ai)ff(*-at) . .  •  «t«-o«) 
is  a  doubly  periodic  function  having  ai. ...  a.,  as  its  simple  poles, 
and  a'u . ,  .  a'n  as  its  simple  zeros.  Thus  the  function  w(z)  has  the 
im;>oitant  property  of  enabling  us  to  write  any  meromorpnlc  doubly 
periodic  function  as  a  product  of  factors  each  naving  one  zero  in  the 
parallelogram  of  periods;  these  form  a  generalization  of  the  simple 
factors,  »-a,  whioi  have  the  same  utility  for  rational  functiooa  ofz. 
We  have  r(s)-«r'(s)/*(s). 

The  functions  f(s)^  T^(z^  may  be  used  to  write  any  meromorphic 
doubly  periodic  function  F(s)  as  a  sum  of  terms  having  each  only  one 
pole';  (or  if  in  the  expansioD  of  F(s)  neara  pole  a«a  the  terras  with 
negative  powers  of  sno  be 

A,(«-«)-«+A.(f-«)-«+ . .  .+A«*,(t-«)-C*«>, 
then  the  difference 

F(s)-A.rti-a)-A,U(»-a)- ...  +%?(-,)-?<-*)(,-«) 

«^  not  be  infinite  at  s*  a.  Adding  to  this  a  sum  of  further  terms 
of  tiM  flame  form,  one  for  each  of  the  poles  in  a^  paiaUelopain  of 


periods,  wieobtafai,  since  the  Sum  of  the  l«sldues  A  ts  aero,  a  dootity 
periodic  function  without  poles,  that  is,  a  constant;   this  gives  the 


§  15.  PoUnUal  PuHCtiont.  C^nformal  Representathn  im 
Gemtral. — Consider  a  drde  of  radius  a  lying  within  the  regfon 
of  eristence  of  a  single  valued  monogenic  function,  m+w,  of 
the  complez  variable  »,— x+«y,  tte  origin  sao  being  the  centre 
of  this  drde.  If  s«-r£(^^)  -r(cos^+<  sin^)  be  an  internal  point 
of  this  dide  we  have 


«-Hv> 


a»ij     «-f 


±!V) 


di. 


where  ll+fV  b  the  vame  of  the  function  at  a  point  of  the  dr- 
cumfetenc^  and  t^aE(i$);  this  i$  the  same  as 

•^^    2»J  I +(rya)«-2W«)  cos  (•-♦J**'- 
If  in  the  above  formula  we  replace  s  by  the  external  point 
(^/r)E(^)  the  corresponding  contour  integml  will  vanish,  «o  that 
alw 

hence  by  subtraction  we  have 

arJa»+r*-2flrco8^»-*)**'* 
and  a  corresponding  formula  for  v  in  terms  of  V.    If  0  be  the 
centre  of  the  drde,  Q  be  the  interior  point  s.  P  ti»e  point  flEOB) 
of  the  circumf  erence,  and  w  the  an^  whldi  QP  makes  with  OQ 
produced,  this  integral  is  at  once  found  to  be  the  «<m^f  «& 

of  which  the  second  part  does  not  depend  upon  the  position  ol  i» 
and  the  equivalence  of  the  integrals  hoMs  for  every  arc  of 
int^ratioiL 

Convosely,  let  V  be  any  continuous  r^l  function  on  the  circum- 
^'^J^  V»  *>««»«  fte  .value  of  it  at  a  point  P.  ci  the  arcumleseoce^ 
and  deKnbe  a  smaU  circle  wth  centre  at  P,  cutt^ 
A  and  B^  so  that  for  aU  pomts  P  of  the  are  APjS^e  havel  U-UJ  <* 
where  t  is  a  given  smatt  real  quantity.  Describe  a  farther  qide^ 
centre  R  withm  the  fonnw,  cutting  the  given  circle  in  A'  and  B' 

a'Jp  n?  ?  ^.i?^22*^  ***.  **f  "*  *?*^  •^^  •?*"  bounded  by  the  ar^ 
A'P.B'  ai»d  th»  .second  c|rcle.  then  for  alfpoaitiotts  of  P  Upoo  the 
r%^  arc  AB  of.  the  original  circle  QPt  is  grater  than  a  dSnitv 
?»>»^«»«tity  which  IS  not  aero,  say  QP«>D«    Consider  now  K 

whidi  we  evaluate  as  the  sum  of  two.  respectively  along  the  smaH  arc 
ibS^S^eSST'"''^-    '^  -  ^ 'o  verify^that.  for  SS 

Hence  we  can  write 

li^  ^•i"^^.^^c^  and  pB  be  caUed  ♦  and  the  finka 
ruS^^^lS.'dl^  ^*  "^^  '""*  ^^  ^  *"^  compo-eou  la 

5;;(*+e). 

If  the  greatest  value  of  I  (U-pO  Ion  the  greater  arc  AB  be  called  H. 
the  la^  component  is  numerically  less  than 

of  which,  when  the  dtch,  of  centre  P„  passing  through  A'B'  ia 
sufficiently  small,  the  factor  a^-r*  h  ailutrarity  small.  Thus  it 
app^rs  that «'  is  a  function  of  the  podtion  of  Q  whose  limit,  when  Q, 
l?**"2r  ^  ^  original  circle,  approaches  imiefinitdy  near  to  P..  tt 
Uo.    Fit>m  the  form 

since  the  Inclination  of  QP  to  a  fixed  direction  is.  when  Q  varies.  P 
remaimng  fixed,  a  adution  of  the  differential  equation 


W' 


wh9re^«^+^.i»  the  point  Q.«e  infer  that  pif  is  a  differaotiabic 
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-^j^V  [i+3;™»-»)+>j™»(l-»J+. .  .]* 

In  thb  Kris  t(w  lemu  at  onkr  ■  an  •SDU.  Kiih  ml  cocfficfcat*, 
of  tbt  virioui  inlFiral  pnlynaniBlt  gf  dimniuiii  n  which  atMy 
the  maition  *Vf*:?+«/«y!  U«  ■™=  a  ilim  "hi!  ™l  purt  o( 
>  powvT  ■»!»  in  Vp  and  N  apobk  ot  digprnnatjon  and  intr^tioii 

Cenvcntly  «  miy  iippciie  a  runctiDB.  P.  dcGurd  for  tbc  Inlerior 
oT  ■  iiAc  RtiM  K  «(  Ibe  plue  of  the  nai  nriablB  i,  y,  aiahlc 
gfexpRMioaabdin  iw  ialoior  point  >b  wof  ihiiniiin  liy  ■  power 
•■(to  in  s-A.  )>F)W  ■n<l>  ivl  cMlEcinm.  tlicae  mrloB  miin  btiH 
obuiuble  tfnwi  am  of  than  bf  <sntiiutio&  For  aay  nciod  fU 
liEerior  >(>  fli*  rtpDn  ipcdftid,  th«  ndu  of  CDOvcntBce  of  thete 
power  lerin  wDL  (bed  fi«ve  k  liriRr  lunit  groitcr  tnn  Kfo,  end 
bnnn  >  fidn  ^uibs  of  Itieie  power  •eriee  uRicE  la  ■pntfy  the 
lawoioa  lor  oil  painu  interior  id  R*  Each  o(  Ibeee  lerlti,  and 
liierelon  tlH  CuKlioii,  will  be  dlBenntiiblc;  aippoK  that  u  all 
poisu  of  R.  ibc  runcdeo  «(■•&»  the  equaCm 


trv  tbcii  call  It  a  lawtofttAc  potenlbil  functloa  Fnm  II 
foranaddiilveeontani.  ibcrcii  (h££q«l  another  poteotia] : 
by  meuH  of  the  equatioa 

a-r-'(B"-g4 

Tbe  fonRtene  P.  Q,  being  ffven  by  a  finite  number  of  pm 
win  be  liule  valuedin  R>  and  P-HQ  will  be  a  monoiesic  lui 

IwilhinlU.    In  drairinK  lhi>  inference  il  Is  luppoKd  thai  th .     

iU  is  well  (hit  evtfv  cloKd  path  drawn  in  it  ia  capable  of  beiu 
detomiwj  conlinooiHty  to  a  point  lying  wthin  Rk  that  i>,  is  lin^ 

Suc^xw  In  particular,  c  being  any  point  IntcHor  to  Rb  that  P 


^.TnTi 


It  the  dii 


lepolnu 


perioietuaf  R.    Then  the  lanction  of  f  expreHsd  by 

r-(.-0  op  (-P-iO) 
win  be  davelopahia  by  a  power  aenee  id  (■-<*)  aboat  evefv  pdnt  <• 
internr  to  At,  and  will  vadi»bat  c-c;  «hile  ofl  the  boundarv  of  R 
it  will  bo  of  Goastant  laoduhia  unity-  Thu*  if  it  be  plotted  upon  a 
plaae  of  f  the  boundaiv  of  R  will  become  a  cirek  of  ndiui  anil* 
with  cvntee  at  r^n.  (hit  latter  poinE  cozreipoDdbia'  to  ■— e.  A 
cbaid  path  witlAi  IU  patHiv  ono  rauod  i-c.  will  had  to  a  doted 
path  paitfaicoaca  about  C'O.  Tku  evttf  point  of  the  lateiiotcf 
R  wiUgivariit  looscjinnt  of  the  interior  ^  the  circle.    The  con- 


■rill  grva  nia  to  one  povtt  of 


function  Q.  an  aitdli 


upon  the  intenar  of  a  c 

'  of  ftcoTrapsftdi  to  tbe  i 

Lrt^  poiat  c^  the 


diY^e»  In  which  tl 

iceniRofthecin:! 

arUoC  Jf^  determiniof  ll 
-idaiy  of  R  cotrciponds  I 


arbitrary  region.  wliS  ao  attuned  conllnuDcit  value  at  all  poinit 
of  tbe  boondary  of  t^  r^oiL  When  the  region  it  drcidar  tbia 
problem  It  lolveit  by  Ac  fnttgral  -  j  U^^'r- 1  UdHpfewudy 
(ivea.  Wlten  tba  KglM  Et  bounded  by  the  outetnoU  poniona 
of  the  circumlcrcncea  of  two  overlapping  circla.  it  can  hence  be 
proved  that  tbe  problem  also  ha«  a  tolntion;  tnore  generally,  con- 
aider  a  finite  almply  connected  r«ion.  whoae  boundary  we  njppoae 
toconiist  of  a  liatw  cloaed  path  jn  tbe  lenaa  previouily  eiplauied. 
ABCD;  ioiriiiig  A  to  C  by  two  aoa-lnlertecling  patht  AEC,  AFC 
lying  wuhin  the  region,  n  that  the  origliial  ngloii  nay  be  wppoted 
to  be  lenenled  bv  the  ovslappina  levona  ABCD,  CPAB,  oFiliich 
lliceoiBinonpanltAECF:  tupeoae now theiirobleni of  deurddoldg 
a  aingle  valued  finite  nuiiofepk  potential  huictiofi  for  Ibe  re^oo 
AECD  villi  a  given  eomimoua  bauadary  value  can  be  aolvHl,  and 
al»  th*  tame  probiem  for  tbe  leina  CFABi  then  H  can  be  ibown 
that  Ibe  Mine  prehlen  cube  M^red  for  the  original  area.  Taking 
uideed  tbe  values  aalgned  for  tbe  original  peilswter  ABCD,  atuime 
arbltrarihr  valuta  for  the  path  AEC  csaumooa  wbb  one  anotblr 
and  with  the  vahiet  at  A  and  C;  thin  dilcniiat  the jHtlatial  f  uactiw 
for  ibt.HUiw  of  AECDi  ^  will  prtwrib*  *»fa«  Inr  flnpaih 


n  for  the  Inl 


the  boundary  va—-,  _  , 
will  iin:  mitei  (or  tbe  path  AEC.  ao  I 
function  for  the  iateilar  of  AECD. 
aoumet  along  CFA  we  can  then  again 

Ihe  mterior  of  CPAa    AhI  »  on. 

Functiona,  ao  ahcmatdy  detennined,  havt  a  limit  r 
■uchapotenlialfunedonatliikafaedlMth  '  -  "       ' 

legion  ABCD.    Tbeio  etaaat  be  two  fu ^.~ 

perintter  vahtfa.  tinea  Ibedr  dlflereftce  would  be  a  Bionoaenic 
potenlkl  function  with  boundary  value  lero,  which  cae  eatUy  b* 
abown  to  b«  everywlieiv  lero-  At  katt  two  'other  metbodt  bav« 
been  proposed  fcr  the  toiotioo  of  the  Kine  probleitt. 

A  particolBr  ixae  of  tbe  prableta  is  that  of  ilht  ooniondat  k»« 
scnLaiioa  of  the  interior  o(  a  cloaed  polypm  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  plant  dT  a  complu  variable  t^    It  can  be  shown  without  mncb 


TUt  in  lit  turn 
I  new  function  fw 

oiiE  nprtaentiag 
or  of  lb*  grifinal 


Jacsum  iaa-a.  the  integral 
ical  aafi,  detcrftet  id  Ibe  plaaa 


U  and  a,  A  -Tl  •  -  -  b*  ■■' 


proper  dga 
n  doea  i;ot_corre^oiHl 


and  fide  la  introduced  in  the  polygon.    Conversely  ll  ca- *-- 

that  (he  cooformal  representation  of  a  polyton  upoo  Iha  half  pltna 
can  baellfctrd  inlhiiwayi  for  a  polyEOQ  of  given  poiitloaof  nora 
than  three  lUea  il  ii  nrewnry  for  tlu  to  detentiigg  the  poaitiona 
of  all  but  three  of  a,  A,  r,... ;  three  of  them  may  ahrayV  be  euppoted 
to  be  at  artnirary  poeition*.  tuch  asl-o.  ^—l.  1^4- 

Aianiltunraiionconiiderin  the  plane  of  l.-a-f-^,  (he  portioa 

aitd  lets  than  unity;  let  C  be  thla  point  >— it:  let  BA  be  ofltngth 
unity  along  the  poaitivc  real  axU,  B  being  the  origin  and  A  Iha 
point  i-i;  I«  DE  be  ot  length  unity  along  the  ne^tivt  real  aiig. 
D  being  also  the  ori^n  and  E  the  point  i— i;  let  EFA  be  a 
aenidrele  of  radfau  unity,  F  being  tbe  pdut  i-i  If  we  put 
r-|(.'+«/<I-HWH'.  with  f-I  when  a-i.  the  functi6a  U  lio^ 
vahwl  within  the  KaikfrchL  in  Ibe  plane  of  >.  which  1>  slit  along  the 
imaginary  aalt  from  the  prigin  to  t-tk;  if  mt  plot  the  value  of  J' 
upon  another  plane,  a*  i  dcscribea  the  rontinuoui  cutve  ABCDE. 
f  will  dtacribe  the  nnl  aais  from  f-  I  to  f  — 1,  tbe  point  C  giving 
(1-0,  ami  tbe  pi^li  B,  D  giving  the  pointt  immk.    Near  t>o 

thteapansknof  rbr-l-'^'-i----.  or  r+»— *^-|-. . .j 

of  tr  la  the  phaae  of  t  ^vea  an  increata 


■  oft-* 


rr+*- 


r-  (l-ai'lii«(t  -*')l'.-|-.  .  .,  and  an  increaae  of  »  in  tbe  phase  of 

deeclibea  the  aeniidtcle  EFA.  talw  dCKribesa  eemidrvleof  ladiut 
unity,  the  pilnt  a-i  becoming  f-i.  Then  i>  thus  a  conforiBal 
repntentatlon  nf  tbe  interior  of  the  slit  acmidrde  in  Iha  E-plana, 
upon  th^intatior  of  the  whole  aemicirde  in  ib«  f-plant.  tha  function 

a-[<f^  *•)/(■ -*W1' 
bdal  dnrie  valued  In  the  Utter  temidrcle.    By  meant  <f  a  (raai- 
i;>rm.ilnn  l-(t-f>)'/(r->)'.  the  semidrcle  In  the  pUne  of  r  can 
copfonnauy  Tepewnled  upon  tbe  upper  ball  of  the  irtnla 


,n  equilateral  triangle  upon  a  half  plane.  Taking  the  elliptic 
:tion^ll(.)for-hichV("rv,ft"!-4."'l-'.**ih.-eapl^7. 
laved-iis)-^,  ei-*,tbehairpenodtmtybetaken(aba 
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Ulis  cuh  tsl  vatuc  odcc  u  ■  pun  (Ioiie  tbe  periumef  «(  tht 

iriaacIeODE,  being  u  can  be  ihowii  reipeclively  ■> ,  i.d.  -t  it  O, 
O,  H.  E.  and  uVei  everv  complex  value  of  inuEJnuy  pun  eaitivt 
cnittiDllKiuei>orglthi>U^i.(l<^     Tl>i>  Indl  to 

Id  uxordince  with  llH  gnienl  theory. 

It  can  be  deduced  thalr-li  repreaeau  Ibe  ttiangieDDH  on  tbe 
upper  hair  olane  of  r,  and  {"-(i-r^)^  repnaeata  dmBaily  the 
tci>]i(le  OBD. 

{  i6,  UnilipU  Klmd  FiHUtiani.  Algitraie  Fimc^Mt.— Tht 
ocpliiulians  and  defitiilions  ol  a  moaettiik  (uactiOD  hilbmo 
IJvcn  bave  bnn  framed  for  iht  mosl  part  wltb  a  ^o  to  nagle 
valued  tuaclujn*.  Bui  tuniag  fiom  >  power  Kiiei,  uy  in 
(— f,  which  tepreienta  a  lingle  value  *|  all  poiDU  of  iu  circk 
of  convergence,  luppoae  Lhat,  by  meau  of  t,  derived  leiia  in 
t—e,'  where  c*  ii  interior  to  the  drde  of  coavefEence.  wc  oui 
ooalinuc  tbe  function  beyond  thli,  and  then  by  raeani  ol  a  wrlea 
derived  from  tbe  fiiit  derived  Kiiea  we  can  inake  a  furtber 
conlloUBiion,  and  to  on;  it  may  well  be  that  when,  after  a 
dOHd  drcuit,  we  again  oonaidet  pointi  In  the  fint  cirde  ol 
convergence,  Che  value  represented  may  not  agree  iritb  the 
odgJoal  vaJue.  'One  example  la  the  caaei^,  for  which  two  values 
enM  for  any  value  of  i;  another  is  tbe  (EDcraliied  bgarithm 
\(t),  for  which  there  la  an  infinite  number  of  valuei.  Id  luch 
cases.  13  before,  the  re^n  of  exiitence  of  Ibe  function  consbti 
of  all  poiota  which  can  be  readied  by  luch  contiiiuatkini  with 
power  leria,  and  Ihe  BDgulu  poinu,  which  ue  tbe  limiting 
pointi  of  the  paint-aggrtgaie  corDiltuling  Ihe  region  of  e:|iMeDce, 
are  those  poioU  in  whose  Dtighbour hood  the  radii  of  convergroce 
td  derived  lerin  have  lero  for  liinic.  In  thl*  descriplioii.lbe 
point  (•  B  does  not  occupy  an  excepiional  pontioD,  a  powei 
aeries  la  ■— c  bfing  transformed  toft  leiicain  i^wlien  ■  ia  near 
enough  10i:bymeaniofi-c-c<r-i<-')[i-(i-a-')l-».  and  a 
■erjo  is  i^  to  >  series  in  i—c,  when  i  is  near  eiuiugh  to  t,  by 

The  CDBuaanEM  caie  of  Ibe  occumna  of  multiple  valued  f  uncttons 
i>  that  in  which  the  function  i  tatiifiet  u  a^ebnic  equation /lu)  • 
*W+fii"+  . . .  +f.  -0,  wherein  ft,  *,,.., .  p.  are  inlrgiBl  poly, 
nomiau  in  a.  AiBUmInfr/(i.e)  incapable  of  bemc  written  as  a  product 
of  polynomiaia  ratloruf  in  i  and  i,  and  eacepttnc  valuea  □(  i  lor 
whKh  the  polynomial  eoefiidepc  ti  f  vaniifat%  aa  also  the  vBluea 
of  >  tor  which  bnida/(i,>)  -o  we  ban  >t*>  dUiMai-o,  and  alao 
in  general  tbe  point  i—« ,  the  EOoIa  of  thiaequatinn  about  any  poidi 
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,     Wc  have  »n  (bow  ilui  >n.  uuk  nliud  A 


wLybtM 


™»umoFlhtV»lu( 

,.»^.-...  of  |MriaJ4  foe  jrhich  ■  doubly  pe  akts- 

■  ILvrn  vaIih  it  independent  ol  ihat  value;  ihb  geoenlinlkm, 
known  at  Abd'i  Theoreoi,  iiti'""  i  >7M«>. 

i  ij.inUgralnf  Alffbraic  FuiKlinii.~-latnUiMaoniaiigni 
Cikuhu  it  i>  pfovcd  thit  If  Kd)  denote  ujr  ntioiul  tuiiniDB, 
■n  iiKleGntte  iniegifll  /R(ili<  can  be  eviUjited  in  lemj  of 
rational  and  logariihmic  tUDCtions,  ioduding  the  bvetse  IrigDao- 
■netiiol  funclionm.  Id  tenenlization  of  iHi  it  vas  long  ago 
dJKOvRtd  lAat  If  i^'g^+M-i  and  K{i^)  be  any  rational 
function  ol  J,  1  any  :nt(gr»l/RtJ^) liican be evalualedio  lenn* 
<il  ntional  fuoclioni  of  i,  i  and  logarithms  of  such  funciions; 
the  simplest  ease  il/j-^or/drf-t-Sa+erW*.     More  genetaUy 

tupressible.  in  virtue  of  /ff,i)-o  in  terms  ol  9.  the  biegral 
/ni.'ldx  i>  reiludble  to  a  fonu;H(()«,  where  Htf)  is  CMioul 
in  i,  and  can  ihentore  also  be  evahiaied  by  ratiaaal  hmnions 
aad  bgarithms  of  rational  fnnctiom  of  s  and  r.  Tl  was  lutural 
la  Inquire  nrhether  a  jinultr  theorem  boldi  for  integrals 
JR(j,j)A  whenin  i*  it  a  cubic  polynomiaJ  in  i.  The  answer  it 
in  the  negative.  For  intuan,  no  on*  of.  the  three  integrals 
fill     f  lA     f  «l» 

can  be  expressed  by  rational  and  togaiitbini  rS  rational  functions 
of.i  and  i;  but  it  can  be  ihown  that  every  integral /R(>,i]ili 
cu  be  csqirened  by  moos  of  inlepata  of  IbeiK  ihne  types 
(ogeiher  with  rational  and  logiriihros  of  rational  functiona  o! 
I  and  a  {m«  below  under  {  ».  EOiptii  IiMpaii).  A  limiUi 
theorem  is  true  when  I'-quaitic  pol^mial  ins;  in  fact  when 
,'-A[«-a)(j-*)(i-()(i-rO,  putting  y-ili-fl)-'.  *-(f-iif\ 
weabtunj^'cublcpolyDOmiallni,  '  Much  leas  it  the  thebitn 
true**™  tbefnndamentalrelation/(i,i)-oisof  mOTtgeirfral 
type,  Thett  eiisti  then,  bowevet,  a  very  general  theorem, 
known  as  Ab,!-i  Tkattm.'wWb  may  be  enunciated  *a  follows: 
Beside  the  raliontJ  function  R(i,  >)  occurring  in  the  inttpal 
/R(i,a}Wi,  couder  another  rational  function  K(i,a);  let 
(oi), . . .  (i.)  iknoie  the  places  of  the  coostmct  associated 
with  the  fundamental  equagon /(i.il-o,  for  which  Hd.i)  is 
equal  to  one  value  A,  each  taken  with  ill  pnper  multiplicity, 
and  let  (i,), . . .  (k.)  denote  the  placet  for  which  H<i.i)-B, 
where  B  b  another  value;  then  the  sum  ol  the  <ii  inlegraU 
J '   .  It(i,  i)  A  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  CDcSdenli  of  <-■ 


patli>T>«gind>gaadendlagMIh«Bti<tiwypoinls(ach(ndaiing 
ic  01  mote  of  the  eiceptiooal  points,  ibese  closed  paths  being  . 
osen,  when/(2)  'is  not  a  single  valui:d  function,  >o  that  Ihe  final 
ilue  of  /[■)  at  o  is  equal  to  its  initial  value.  It  is  necessary  for 
e  lUltmetM  that  this  condition  nay  be  apable  of  b«int 

•atlsfied. 

nance,  the  im^ral  PrUi  it  UaUe  to  an  additive  iodetch 
B  equal  u  the  value  obtained  byadoatd  pathabeutiBO, 
rqalto  iW;  ifwEpiRs-  Cf^M  aitd  cooider  ■  a>  ■ 
ol  h  then  m  mutt  regard  this  Euoctlon  u  uaaffacm]  by 
-■ —  -'  "-^  *~  '■■  argument  u\  we  know  in  [act  that 
nlued  function  of  n,  with  (he  period  an. 
+^)-Ml  la  Uahla  to  an  additive  indHer- 
itabiid  by  f  doaed  path  abow 
either  tjl  the  poinn  i-*ti  thus  H  we  put  ■- P(i*-^'ik.the 
Qctian  I  of  ■  b  periodic  with  period  •.  Ihia  being  the  funclian 
D  (■).  Next  welakelbelnlegnlK^f^O-^rUi.agreelDgtkat 
r  npppi  and  lower  Umita  irfnr  not  only  lo  definite  valuea  ol  i.  but 

the  ^  of*^  awiciated  radical  (i-^]-|.  We  tuppoK  i-t-a. 
■a  each  to  have  phaae  aero  for  a-o:  then  a  aiiute  clewed  olnuil 
a— 1, Hill  lead  back  . to  s-o  with,  (l-Ot - -I i    the  additive 


«<-*(l!te!^. 


where  X  denotes  Ih*  generalised  logarithmic  function,.! 
various  places  where  the  expansion  of  R(r,c}^/tf'  CO 
negative  powers  of  f,  Tliis  fact  ipay  be  obtained  at  onci 
Itae  equation 

wherein  ii  is  a  constant.     fFor  iUnsuationi  Ke  belM>,'vDdti 
1 10.  Bliftic  imtpah.) 

■  I  tS.  liUiUnnnaltiun  of  Al[ebniie  lnU[rals.~Vic  lb 
that  the  intevilj^A')'''  it  ind^Kudent  of  the  path  ftoi 
I,  hold)  only  on  the  hypethesb  Ihat  any  two  such  pat: 
equivalent,  that  is,  taken  together  Frotfi  the  complete  bou 
of  a  region  of  the  plane  within  which  /(i)  is  Eniie  and 
valutd,  besides  being  diflerenliabie.  Saptwse  that  these  cod- 
(Kltsiu  til)  only  at  a  huM  number  of  Isolated  points  in  the  finite 
part  dI  the  plane.  Then  any  path  from  a  to  i  Is  equivalent. 
ia  the  Kue  uiriaiMA  ta  any  olber  path  together. with  closed 


of  the  point!  j  -  •  t   hjia  ultimately 

J,  -W^V-.  -"(i-«*)i+J.  ^TT^m'^Ji  TT^PR- 
where,  in  each  cate,'(I-V}l  is  real  and  poaitivei  that  ii,  h  pn* 

-J.  TT^ 

I  the  additive  lbdeternilaatcn»4  ol  the  Inlnral  is  of  the 
ben  k  is  an  intner,  and  the  lunction  ■  of  v,  which  ia 

II  tor  period.  Take  now  the  case 

"}f.)  Ji(.-i>f.-W(.-0(.-J)l' 


'S 


Sttirtvm  tf  m  Aliebra^  Imltpal. — In  ■  Umitnl  uinba-  ot 
tliceqiwtiDaa- L'HMili,IavhicliHti)utnii!ccbnk(uDctlaii 


FUNCTION 


tioo»-tH 


IcvaluodCiuietioDodi.    Stve>l  ohh  ol  lU* 
'  DFoi  mennonnl  ia  Ih«  prEVioiii  imtiODi  fnim 
iouiiy  proved  under  1 14,  Dtubty  Pgno6it  Pmulmt, 

Uniarlr  liKtependHit  uldltlvc 

«-_P.l&-«)  (»-»)  &-f)  ti-fl  (•-*)  fr-/)Hfc 


cubic  pgtynaoiul,  ud  R  doeu* 
a  o[  I UQ  J,  11  ciUcd  an  aliiftic  iaUpat. 
cl  1  bclaos  two  viliin  <^  I,  of  oppodle  d 
rtlqukr  vaitt      '  ■        '  -   ■ 


ini,  lor  miic  prtrtlcukr 
il  wc  put  ■-> 

•-■SI 

si  thcibl^Rr 


oi  lii  Jlril  kii^ 


QjOiiapowM 

apu  of  i,  ibt  value  cj  A  bemc  +  Vat  or  —  Va*  accardinc  aa 
VB>^^i-4~'i-'+..-WhtlHBe|ativciiftlui;beiia  ilie  inleml 
j^.J'^attHElf+yo.Jj.tieconjaiiieaitewhea  >  la  infinite, 
the  fornKr  aiEn  of  f,  id  infijiite  term  bcinft  aV^-C  or  iV^->, 
bbit  do«  HOC  become  ip^oite  lor  a  iaAaite  for  Ibe  oilwf'  tfin  ol  j. 
Whena«— oibeHi^wo^jfari-'v  areiiot  teparated. bdncobtuik 
one  (mm  ikt  olher  by  a  ciicuil  of  i  aboul  aa  inSniuly  luge  drC 
— J  ^i._  t i — '__j ■ 1  L 1^  infinite 

..  .Upjlynoml 

. a  pulicular  Due  01  iIk  doi 


lie  of  I  li  ll^^einl 
ae  tile  ogrreepoD^ni 


-„,,.    -,).  "tor  no  otherfii 

li^nile.    If  i-*bta  root  oi/(>),  In  which 
value  of  1  b  aero,  tbe  iotqnl 

j.-re/trSj; 

beconKaiDfiallelDri^'titaiii&niteput  beinfiil  t—tmfi,  iqvaL  ta 
-Lr('l1lr>i  tad  Iliii  JBtqial  ii  iuCelae»here  infinite.  In  och 
el  itien  out*,  ol  the  inatnle  Ji,  }>.  J>.  tiK  nibiict  at  intefialioD 
baabecjiclwKneotlkat  vhH  the  inu«ral  i*  written  near  il>  point  eJ 
Maiiy  ia  the  lorn  yjAT'+Br'+Qcn^,  Ibe  caeAueal  B  ii  bto. 
aollial  Ibe  iafinil)' >•  ol  ■Inbraic  UtiLaod  loihii,  vhen  ihereare 
>we  aifiia  diMintuiilwU*  lor  the  critical  value  o4  i.  Ibe  inuinl 
baco^ea  infinite  lor  onlv  one  of  tkeae.  An  iniecral  bavins  only 
alpbfak  Ulnille*,  lor  inM  or  Infaite  valiiei  oI  *.  ia  called  u 
iglainl  ol  Ihc  Jaonri  limd,  and  il  appean  Ibac  uch  an  inief  ral 
cwi  b(  lorraed  vllh  My  one  euch  i^oily.  tlnl  ia,  lot  an  infinity 
KiaiiiC  ooly  lor  oof  (wiiculor,  bhI  aibkniy.  paii  c*  valuta  <i,  >} 
■lirfyinc  Ibe  •qDatiDB  (••/li).  tliia  ioAoitv  Mn(  <1  ihc  bm  order. 
A  luKIiea  kaviog  aa  alfrtmic  iaiiiiity  tl  Ibc  wh  aider  (ni>  i). 
BBly  for  one  aiga  ol  a  «licn  ilnc  alpia  an  itpumble.  at  (1)  i-*, 
0)*-ft-b)'-a.Iasiv«mpe«l»t1yby(i3i)      Ji.('JjJ      J* 


D^bouE  algebcaic  idfinitiea.  But,  in  lact.  if  J,  J^  denote  any  two 
ol  the  tluee  Imetnlt  J,.  Ji.  Tb  there  emu  an  fqwtlaa  AI+BJ'+ 
C/r-Ua-iaikuBl  {uiKIiDa  aft,  1.  where  A,B,C  are  pnptKy  cioMO 


iiat  ona  looad  (e  becoate  lofiakt  for  {W  kJ.wm  lor  (».—»)•  ka 

lataiit  lor  I  laSaltair  la^.  and  aaeijfn  afj  only  wlm  th*M  an 
•epantile.  ita  iafiaice  pait  cbefabelBciiVo.or  iV*iV>  wlm  ■>>•. 
It  doei  anl  become  mfinite  [or  any  other  pair  Ij^  i)  Hiirfyiaf  tb* 


-      j±$+aV".-J,+J.+  (a.«I+»«*)/7-0i 
Conalds  aBW  lb*  ietn(»l  ■ 


that  ia  -lee  •  when  a,%a,  and  -lof  (a*}  wbn  a.-o.     And,  i 

/(«}-a,lbeIiuegnl 

Ialiifioiteat('#,j"0  with  an  infinite  pan  log  I.  that  ia  loc  (a'^)K 
b  not  infinilc  lor  any  other  finile  value  olt,  And  ia  infinite  uke  Plor 
r*w.  An  inter™!  posacftina  luch  loiariuiaic  ir'-'-'--  '-  --"-■ 
tobooHheliinTtiiJ.  ^^ 


ialepal  Ji  and  the  niliinBl  lusctivu  of  ihe  loni  (jx)  Ji- 
Willi  contiMi  muliiplM  of  Inttrtmli  nch  aa  P  or  P.,  with  connam 
mulMplea  ol  the  integial  i.-/Hdi,  Md  with  nliaul  luuelioni, 
can  be  redtictd  10  ui  uire^nU  H  bfcaauM  in£vM  o«ly  fora-  «. 
[or  one  lign  d.  s  only  when  ib(«  arc  atpanlle.  iu  infijiite  pan  being 
li  the  form  A  lot  I.  ihai  ia.  A  lof  1  or  A  log  (•<>.  Such  an  blcanl 
H  -/R  t.jlid  doci  not  e^M,  however,  u  we  at  ono  find  by  wriT™ 

and  enamininijhefDinia jutubierar  IbeH  in  order  thai  Ibe  iniegra) 
nay  have  on1>  the  apeciled  infiuiy.    An  anWeaou*  Iheoreia  hiAk 

which  ia  finite  for  finite  valuea  of  a  and  ii  infinite  only  for  1-9 
for  one  Bign  of  r  and  10  the  fint  order  only;  but  there  exiiti  m 
nllonal  lunctinn  infiniie  In  ill  to  the  tn\  order  lor  each  of  Iwe  or 
morepaiia  (1,  j).  however  [bey  may  be  aluaied.  or  infiniit  to  the 

j^+<V".orrh+iVa, 


aad  their  differential  ci 
of  the  three 


intent  ia  Iherelore  nduciUe  ti 


■-■+■'-)*  '-/(S*"-)S 

.__r —  --t  - __jnd  and  Ihiid  Idnd.     Now  the  eQuatioo 

j'-a^i-...-ftli-«l'-*)(J-#)(>-«),  byputllm 
J-I.(l-»|-na.[»-.)(*^*)(»-x)]-t 

I  al  WW  reduced  to  the  form  /  -  «• -(rf-„  -  4  (I  _(J  [,  -  „(,  -  (A, 
ly;  and  theie  equB<«na  cubic  ui  to  elprau  i  and  (  nlioaal^ 
I ,  lenit  of  I  and  7.    It  ia  tbefefm  nifhucoi  w  coander   ihrat 

f  tbeae  conuder  tEe  IvM,  putting 

here  Ihe  liiiiti  involve  not  only  a'v^  for  x.  but  a  <Mnil*  tin 
IT  the  radical  y.  when  a  ia  very  tana,  il  wc  pul  iT'^fJi*'^ 
"U-lftC-ilWH-wehav.  " 

a-j,  {<+to>S-...)* -f+4B»+.^ 


oddIliliaisil,tbcii(lliacll«l»rin  lliBcinainil  inlcxnlliirs-ai 
n  immiurul.  Now  ftr  any  two  \'Alue«  ii,  ■  in  ebr  nafv  Ln  (|h«tfiDb 
CDOHdcf  die  fuDcUon 

...,,«.  ""!:!'.f!Sir.f:!:!";': 

*F/ta-«F/a>;  it'  ii  (htntorc  >  fuiKIion  dT  'k-I-ii  luppoiing 
|m-H|<Rin  infer  [heitlate.  by  punlng  • -o.  tkal 

«■«)-.[««]•-«■.-«« 

By  r«pflitkniyiliEHeqiRlioiiiiTinfFrthat  irifi. . , ,  *■  b«  any  arffD- 
iHiiti  aeh  of  which  it  in  itHolule  value  Ins  than  R.  wlwsiuiiiiislw 
■a  abuluie  nlae  leu  tlun  R,  tbtn  *(■■+ . . .  +>>-)  a  t  ralkmal 


<■>-"[•©■  •>•©]■ 


i«!: 


(fail  nfian.  We  LDfer,  (betefore.  ihaL  [he  f uoclioD  of  u  evprened  by 
**[*(«)' ^(")]  ■>  •i^>' ™'>»1  "<1  *''>>°"I  unitilDiliEi  oAer 
than  poinsolongu  [irRnR;  iiagrm  wiih4{ti)  when  |iiI<R.  and 

2!Se»\£dillertm'w^iiiSM»^->pI^4l*li,)|i-!^l#tJ)™lJ|.°Thi 
equation  hju  thFrFlDre  one  aoIutidq  wnich  la  a  srnele  valuni  mono- 
[enic  function  with  no  NnBularilicfl  othtr  thun  poJcB  for  any  finite 
paitof  the  plane,  havini  in  particular  for  u-o.  a  pole  of  IhcKcond 
Older!  ud  the  method  adoplfd  for  obtaining  tbb  near  tr-o  tbow* 
that  the  diffeTntial  cqaatun  luii  »  other  uch  ululion.  Tbit» 
bowever,  ia  not  tlw  only  solution  which  i»  a  ainEic  valued  mero* 
morpbic  funclion,  all  the  functions  4f1l+a).  vhcirln  ^Tf  arUtrary, 

•nd  putting  tor  any  value  of  a.  ir^^a},  >——*'(■).  id  that 
7>-«H-t»-lk  w=  clearly  bive 

■-/:::? 

eoiivetitlyifi.-*(«J,>--*;(iiJaadtibeanyy«lu«ialiJying 
^—4^-<-^— fk  which  are  aimdeotly  near  rtflpectlvdy  to  jEh  jNp 


inly  t(.} 


♦'(.):  f6r 


^ _jn,and  thiajic^ufnedbylhckame  worbai  wDuldbcTwceivary 

to«ipaiH«Cf)vheq*iB near  10(4;  the  function  ^v) can  therefore 
be  continued  by  The  help  of  Ihii  equaiion,  from  p-ut,  provided 

the  loiaer  limit  of  II— *■[  necesiaiy  for  the  eKpaar'--- --wo 

inlhenelghbourhoodcif  any  vaLueCb>J^)'     Jnfact  1  [a) 

can  have  coly  a  finite  nomber  of  oolea  in  aav  finite  1  ne 

portion  of  (be  finite  part  of 
circTe*.  the  lower  limit  of  the 


muiKkd  by  a  imall  c 
the^ptaoa  of  a  which 

!Hdnlt-4'^^^'y''«  tl 
^  thai  the  value,  of  i(.,)c 


for  (be  low 

•pofccn  of  above  provided  that  the  valueaol  ((.•) 

r^-v,  any  definite  point  ({».*)  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
intesril  J  ^^,^^  iKreuei  indchnitety,  !i  booly  by  a  pith  of  infinite 
length  that  the  Integral  can  to  intnaae.  We  infer  theretOre  IbM 
if  (tfl  be  any  ps>at,*ke>«  ^'-*l'-i^~t>.*«lrb-Mma  by 

tbcn  (-•(>}  and  «--*'(>).  Thui  ihii  equation  detemmH  ((,  t) 
without  ambiauily-  In  particular  the  additive  JndetenainaieoeaKa 
of  the  inlejlar obtained  hy  clmed  drdulll  of  the  point  of  Intmalion 
an  peiiada  of  tbe  lunctin  #<a) ;  by  couMeiBtlaM  advsKcdabm 


whicfm^b 


"vi  y  ""Ji  y' 


Hrioda  of  a  monegenic  function,  (hey  would.  «■  we  have  pievuualy 
■cen.  be  tach  iategnl  nudtlplei  of  anotlier  periodi  there  would 
.hea  be  a  doted  path  Icr  fffpy)^  ttartioo  froiiD  p"  arhimn.  t^^ 
'.'t.yi).  other  than  one  enclodng  two  c?  the  pi 
'-  -'  "    '  1,  which  Icadi  back  to  the  iaitlal  PC 


•)  afreet  with  (he  (Unction  9(a)  pceviouily  ditcuscd.  and  the 
OMtKin  of  the  elUptii:  iatcanb  tan  be  oootluied  in  tb*  maiuv 
en  under  |  14.  Dntlj  Pniiiit  Fianlimj, 

Matnlar  f  wKfint. — Out  Rnlt  of  the  previoiu  tbeaij 


■-r-%  ■'-r.H-  ■    - 

/-4(«-«i)tx-<i){i-iti),  Uku  we  have 

ti-{(")-+I'l[{«+l)"+»'-'J-'-|--+"'-T'l. 
.  slmilat  equalion  for  ti,  wheic  the  auniiiiatiaD  refer*  to 
all  jdleger  vahjea  of  m  and  h'  other  (baa  At  onB  pair  ar^o. 
n'-o.    This,  with  simllii  lesulli.  has  led  to  tbc  cixuldcrBtiDa 
il  (unctions  of  the  complei  taiio  uflti. 

It  it  caiy  ID  lee  that  the  teriei  lor  S(a),  r•+^1(•'■^mt••^■wl'u^y^ 
(n«-|-n''-Vl.UuufiECIed  by  lEplaciaf  k  «' by  twoquanlilia  Q.  Sf 
mual  rotpectively  to  p-+^.  >'«+?«■.  when  ft.  g,  f.g'  are  anv 
inle(ert  lor  whicfa  ^-^'4- •  r  i  lurlh^  it  nn  be  proved  that  all 


whsda 

'^^^'-■'n 

befuiic 

beiatk 

li'tVo 

r"^ 

".^■-"-^.'fSrri^'i;: 


* — WM/Wl. 


n  S(ir)  that  by 


thus,  by  all  the  TnleBer  tuL 

»hkh  p^-t't-'.  the  lunclion  *  ca 


tbe  tunctioa  of  >,  -••'/•^  cipmied'  by  ihe  right  aide,  it  thut 
unaltered  by  every  one  of  Ihe  lubititutioni  r'-^jy.  wbenin 
P-  «'  f '  O"  ■>>"£«'  having  pf-p')- 1.,  ,  If  the  iisaiuiBry  imn 

Sf  r'.'whith  it"  ™/'iS'ltf4'-V«w"-^''"if'^''i'"3«''e^ii^" 

auppoaeato  be  positive;  it  can  be  ihown  that  the  u_pper  half  of  the 
infinlic  plane  of  IN  comi^  variable  r  can  be  divided  into  regiont. 

rciiona  ovcrlappinE.  Ulrh  that  any  lubMitution  of  Ihe  kind  under 
conaideraiion.  ^-W+ftJUp+fr)  Icadi  from  an  arbitrary  point  r, 
of  one  of  tbete  regloni,  to  a  pobn  r*  of  another;  taking  r-t-^ti. 
one  of  theie  legioai  nay  be  taken  to  be  (hai  for  which  — |<p<|, 
/+s'>I,  together  with  (he  pointt  for  which  r  it  negative  oa  the 
curvn  Uniituig  Ihit  rcponi  then  every  other  recion  it  obuincd 
Iron  thia  wxaurd  fundimental  region  by  one  andDrdy  one  of  the 
•:h^ilii^m^(^ff,}Hp+f,),  and  hence  by  a  definite  cotrbina- 


plane  d  r,  the  f u 


hiriIiesarethcpcdnttT'-(p'+j'r)/(p4-iP)lorwliKh™V|n?K 

bne  over  which  the  function  ■{.)  cannot  be  conilnued,  havina"an 

menial  nrtion,  ifr)  hii  Ihui  only  (he  tingle  ettenlul  tinculatlly, 
rnp+i>.  where  >-ie ;  in  thii  fiindaniental  region  lir)  talcca  any 
anigned  complex  value  JuN  once,  Ihe  rebtion  i&'l-itr)  rcquiilng, 
ai  can  be  tbowa.  (ha(  r^  b  of  the  loim  (A'+f'O/CF+fr).  in  which 
p.  a.  ('.  g"  are  [ntegera  with  W-p-j- 1 ;  the  function  t(rj  haa  thui 
a  dmilar  behaviour  10  every  other  of  (be  regiont.  The  divlaion  c< 
(he  plane  into  rnriont  it  anafogout  to  the  divlaion  of  (be  plane, 
in  (he  cate  of  doubly  periodic  (unctioni,  into  para  llelwanu;  hi  thai 
case  we  cDntfdned  only  functiont  without  cavniiaTainEultritic^ 
and  in  each  of  (he  regiont  the  funclion  a  aiumed  every  complen  value 
twfce.atleaw.  Puttrng.aaanolherfunctlonof  r,  J(rJ-i(rJIiW-H. 
iicanbethownthalAt-oforr-expdW),  that  J(r)i.l  for.-}, 
theie  being  values  c(  •  on  the  boundary  of  the  fundamcoul  regiDn ; 
like  t(r}it^tSBBtssentEaltingulatJty  !«••*+■'.  •-+»■  In  the 
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■nuy  othm  (ice  below),  "i  n  dngle  vrfunj  funnloil  ti  », 


.Mb 


liiullon^  we  luvc  con^dered;  in  lj 

Rnguc  of  the  ■ibnitMiou  ,'^lf-t-^t)Hp+tr).w1m^n 

ranciim.    Mm  gcncnlfy  iny  tunctioii  uialwrcd  by  ill  the  nb- 

4ii'«urMi<  FunMin.  A  niiaul  funclloii.  of  iu  vfriabk  it,  of  ihii 
chBracttr.  i.  Iht  fuDCIion  (i-*+Vji^{l-*)-'  pr~«ii.»  Iwlf 
timilar  propeny.  Ih«  -....- 


fc, 


^■^■JlTi' 


eH™&il 


.  under  )  13,  Camttrial  ApfOealltml  tj  Ettiplu 

Fututiant)  in  (emu  o(  Hngle  valued  [uDctimu  1-  «(■■),  y—  ¥'(>). 
A  similar  utility,  of  a  more  extended  kind,  belong  10  automorpbic 
fuQcti«u  in  genenl:  but  it  can  be  ehown  tint  mch  funcrioiu 
nece«n1y  have  iin  Infinite  number  of  essential  nnsularitla  ncept 
fee  Ihe  limplegt  cases. 

The  fnodutir  fuiKIion  J(r)  coosidered  above,  uiulttred  by  the 
group  of  liimr  wbsticutions  r'-(f +j'r);U>+(T).  when  f ,  q.  p'.  j' 
are  iniegcrs  with  p^-p'q^l,  may  b*  taken  as  the  independent 
vanaUe  i  of  11  differential  equatioo  of  the  third  arder,  of  iha  [aim 

where  j'-^/Ar,  Ac,  of  which  the  deifendear  variable  lis  equal  tor. 
A  dilTerenlbl  equation  of  this  form  11  saiislied  by  the  quotient  of 
■wo  indrpendeni  intecmli  of  the  liTieur  dlflentntial  equation  of  the 

!!nSri^n''o['tl^dlHeiwtuil'e^usl^n'^r™'u  ^i^'^CA-r^l. 
we  have  in  fact  r  -i(l,  ).  0.  j).    If  we  inlroduce  also  the  function 

we  nniliuty  havr  •'•■1(0.  o,  o,  k);  this  function  X  Ssl  slnile  valued 
fundioo  ofr,  whidi  ■•  (lio  a  owljlar  fuMtioo,  being  unaltered  by  a 
inup  of  inlcinlMbstitulionaabo  of  Ibefonnr' •■(?+«'.  l/(^+ji), 
«lh  p^-f'q'l,  but  with  tho  restiiction  that  y  aitd^j  are  even 
intetara.  and  therefore  p  aid  ^  are  odd  inlelrn.  Thii  group  Is 
thm  a  BubgnHip  of  (he  geDnal  modular  frwip.  and  b  in  fact  of  the 
kijid  called  a  sHf-coniu^te  subgroup.  As  in  the  eeneral  case  this 
subgroup  11  associated  wiTh  a  fubdiviiion  of  Ifw  pianc  into  renona 
of  wlurh  any  one  is  obuiricd  Irain  a  particular  region,  called  the 
fundamental  rr^n.  by  a  1  rlicubr  one  of  the  substiluliona  of  the 

uken  l^be  tl^I^vm"'b?£l<'^l!'CBtlJ''¥'^>f  W>'+^>li 
niodular  group  associated  with  j(r).  Within  this  fuiKiamental 
region.  Jl  taltes  evc^  complex  value  just  once,  except  the  values 
X-o.  t.s9.  which  anse^aoly at  theangidarpointar-o,  T-«.r--i 

lingularftietforiheWlionXlj).  For  M>las  for  J(rJ,  thercgianiJ 
exlstenceiflfhvuppfrhalf  plane  of  f.  there  Hine  an  eseeotUltuipi' 
tarlty  in  evvry  length  of  (be  real  axis,  however  uiort. 

If ,  beside  the  plane  ol  r,  we  take  1  plane  10  repcescni  the  values  i^ 
X,  the  function  r  -1(0, 0.  o,  X)  bdng  considered  ihercon,  the  valup  of 
T  bclongllH  IS  the  intenor  <i  Iht  fundanrntal  region  of  the  r.plaiH 
considendabave. will  requir-  •'■- "".iHor.i*..,. ^  <)..  . "-i-  J  -'■- 
X-plane  taken  once  irith  th; 


in  of  ^he  • 


,,._ jelween  I  and  +»,  the  ti 

sidei  of  tie  SnB  portion  coiiesponding  to  the  eireumferencea  of  t 


Qriion,  for  which  h  is  real  and  >i 


of  tite  subproup  of  r  considered,  an 
from  a  pcsnt  of  ibe  fundamental  r 


for  Gnil 


sofs^foi 


;h  values 


ip  If)  at 


1  «ip(.|, 


'  1  in  the  finite 
11  puiIeo  Ibo  function  X*up(i) 
n  of  valuo  in  the  plane  1^  X 


part  of  the  plane  of  1  wl 

past  llirou&h  a  dosed  ai  . ._  ._..  ^ _.  .. 

bavJDi  X-o  in  its  inteijor;  the  funciion  ^0,0,0,  eip  (i)), 
however  i  vary  in  the  linile  part  ol  the  plane,  wiU  iIiue[ok  never 
be  lubjected  to  ibou  linear  subitituiioni  itspoKd  upon 
i(o.o/i,X]  by  a  drcuit  of  X  about  X-o;  more  generally,  if 
*W  be  an  integral  fnndion  of  i,  never  becoming  dlbcr  lero  or 
unity  (or  finite  values  of  i,  the  function  X-#(i), however  a  vaiy 
in  Ibe  finite  part  of  the  plane,  will  never  nuke,  in  theplaiKOfX, 
a  drtuit  about  either  X-o  or  X-i,  and  i(o,o,o,X),  thai  ii 
ifo,a,D,^(s)1,  wm  be  tingle  valaed  for  all  finite  values  of  i; 
it  will  moreover  remain  finite,  and  be  mooogenic.  ta  other 
worda,  (lofl,o,*(i)l  ia  also  an  integral  function — whose  imaginary 
part,  TDOreovet,  by  the  properly  of  j(o,o,o,  X),  remains  positive 
for bH finite valuesofi.  Inlbalcase,hou'evec,apl>i[a,a,o,«[il]| 
would  also  be  an  integral  fuoclian  of  i  with  modulus  less  than 
unfty  for  all  finite  values  of  a.  If,  however,  we  describe  a  cirde 
of  rvdiusRinthei  plane,  and  consider  thflgreatesE  nJueol  the 
modulus  of  an  inlcgnd  function  upon  this  circle,  this  ceitainiy 
inr;teasea  Indefinitely  as  R  Incteaset.  We  can  infer  therefoiB 
that  o«iii«(nif/ii«/ioii*W  wMili  dtti  not  taniik  fcr  any  finilt 
value  0/  t,  lain  Ike  value  unity  and  hence  (by  tonsideiing  the 
lunclion  A-'*W)  lakes  etery  oiker  salat  ja  t»m  icfailt  tetam 
af  %;  or,  an  integnl  (unction  (or  which  both  the  equationt 
*(s)-A,#(s) -Bare  unsatisfied  by  definite  values  of  »,  does  not 
exist,  A  and  B  being  arbitrary  conslants. 

A  similar  (heorem  can  be  proved  in  re«rd  to  the  vatura  aammed 
by  the  fuiKUDB«(Ej  Jar  poinu  £  of  lOoduTus  gi 


Another  applicallon 

lingular  pwnuX-0,1 
SIlGeoatbccircumfeR 

illi^gliii 

r(..ftT.=. 

iseipresslblelnafo.nif'a.r'-.    Moi 

unction  of 

l'us'i™[,cgen(bVs°m 
there 

f unnkms  lueh  asxl,  (i-k)l.[X(i-M)l,  which  have  only  x-o,  l,« 

valued  functions  of  »;  It  follows  by  the  theorem  given  that  any 
pradueiof  ■  root  of  Xami  a  rmt  ol  i-x  Ii  a  lingle  valued  (noccion 
ol  r.    More  generally  the  differential  equation 

*('-*^+(i-(-+<»+Or|g-.*r  -o 
may  be  solved  by  eniresslag  both  the  Independent  and  dependeu 
variables  as  nnile  vafued  (unrtlOns  of  a  single  variable  t,  the  enpro- 
sioB  lor  the  indepoadcu  variable  being  i-k[rj. 

!>].  Gmntlrical  Atflkalimicf  Eaiflle  fwKiiMt.— Consider 
any  irreducible  algebraic  equation  rational  in  I,>,nx,y)-o,o( 
such  a  form  that  the  equation  reprcsenu  a  plane  curve  o{  order 
■  with  )«("-3)  double  pijnls;  taking  upon  this  curve  «-J 
artntriry  bed  poinls,  draw  through  these  and  the  double 
pants  the  m»l  general  curve  a(  order  ii~  1;  this  will  intusect 
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f  io  «(«—  s> — ii{«i— 3y— (*»— s) —s  Ollher  points,  and  will  contain 
homogeneously  at  least  |(*»-"x)»— J»(i«— 3)— («— 3)"3  arbi- 
trary constants,  and  so  will  be  of  the  fonnX^+Xi^+X«<^+ 
, . ,  ■■  o,  wherein  X«,  X4»  .  •  •  are  in  general  aero.  Put  now 
(■1^^,  if»^^  aad  diminate  xo^ between  these  equations  and 
K^^y)  **o,  so  obtaining  a  rational  farcdudble  equation  F({,n)  *o, 
rq>resenting  a  further  plane  curve.  To  any  point  («^)  of  i  will 
then  corre^ond  a  definite  point  ({,i})  of  F. 

For    a    general    position    of    (x.y)    upon   /   the    equations 

•ubiect  to/(x',yO  "O,  will  have  the  same  number  of  solutions  Wtyh 
if  tneir  only  solution  is  x^^x,  Y'^jt  then  to  any  position  (£.«)  of  ¥ 
will  conversely  correspond  only  one  position  6r,y)  of  /.  If  these 
equations  have  another  solution  beude  (xoOi  then  any  curve 
X0+Ai^+X«^"iO  which  passes  (through  the  double  points  of  / 
and)  through  the  n— 2  points  of  /  constituted  by  the  fixed  f»— 3 
points  and  a  point  {x^^\,  will  necessarily  pass  through  a,  further 
point,  say  («» .V)*  &nd  wiU  have  only  one  further  intersectimi  with 
/;  such  a  curve,  with  the  n— 2  assigned  points^  beside  the  double 
points,  of/,  will  be  of  the  form  m^+pi^+  •  •  •  ""O,  where  pi,  ^a« . . . 
are  generally  zero;  conddering  the  curves ^+Ah  "O,  for  variable  i, 
one  of  these  passes  through  a  further  arbitrary  point  of/,  by  choosing 
I  properly,  and  conversely  an  arbitrary  value  ol  I  determines  a  single 
further  point  of  /;  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  of  /  are  thus 
rational  functions  of  a  parameter  /,  which  is  itself  expressible  ration- 
ally by  the  co-ordinates  of  the  p<»nt;  it  can  be  shown  algebraically 
that  such  a  curve  has  not  i(n— 3)n  put  K"~~3)f>+i  double  points. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that^o  every  point  of  F  corresponds 
only  oAe  point  of/,  and  there  is  fl^uFatiorial  transformation  betwe<rn 
th(^  curves;  the  coefficients  in  this  transformation  will  involve 
rationally  the  co-ordinates  of  the  n— 3  fixed  points  taken  upon  /, 
that  is,  at  the  least,  by  taking  these  to  be  consecutive  points,  wiU 
involve  the  co-ordinates  of  one  point  of  /,  and  will  not  be  rational 
in  the  coefficients  of  /  unless  we  can  specify  a  point  of  /  whose  co- 
ordinates are  rational  in  these.  The  curve  F  is  intersected  by  a 
straight  line  a^+bti-^c^o  in  as  many  points  as  the  number  of 
unspecified  intersections  of  /  with  a^+^+c^~o,  that  is,  3;  or  F 
will  be  a  cubic  curve,  without  double  points. 

Such  a  cubic  curve  has  at  least  one  point  of  inflection  Y,  and  if  a 
variable  line  YPQ  be  drawn  through  Y  to  cut  the  curve -again  in  P 
and  Q,  the  locus  of  a  point  R  such  that  YK  is  the  harmonic  mean  of 
YP  and  YQ,  is  easily  proved  to  be  a  straight  line.  Take  now  a 
triangle  of  reference  for  homogeneous  co-ordinates  XYZ,  of  which 
this  straight  line  is  Y«p,  and  the  inflexional  tangent  at  Y  is  Z^^o; 
the  equation  of  the  cubic  curve  will  then  be  of  the  form 

ZY»-aX»+6X«Z-fcXZ»-f-JZ«; 

by  puttittc  X  equal  to  XX+mZ,  that  is,  cfaoosiiu[  a  suitable  line 
through  Y  to  be  X""0,  and  choosing  X  properly,  tms  a  reduced  to 
the  form 

ZY»-4X»-ftXZ«-«,Z«, 
of  which  a  representation  is  given,  valid  for  every  point*  ta  terns  of 
the  eUiotic  functions  $(«).$^(m),  by  taking  X-ZlB(«).  Y-Zr(«). 
The  value  of  u  belonging  to  any  point  is  definite  save  for  sums  of 
integral  multiples  of  .the  periods  of  the  elliptic  functions,  being 
given  by 

/wZtflg-XifZ 
(»      ZV       ' 
where  (» )  denotes  the  point  of  inflection. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  a  plane  curve, 
fj  oi  order  n  with  i(»— 3)»  double  points  are  expressible  as  elliptic 
functions,  there  being,  save  for  periods,  a  definite  value  of  the  argu- 
ment u  belon^'ng  to  every  point  of  the  curve.  It  can  then  be  shown 
that  if  a  variable  curve,  ^,  of  order  m  be  drawn,  passing  throueh 
the  double  points  of  the  curve,  the  values  of  the  ai^ument  m  at  the 
remaining  intersections  of  ^  with /,  have  a  sum  which  is  unaffected 
by  variation  of  the  coefficients  01  ^,  save  for  additive  aggregates 
01  the  periods.  In  virtue  of  the  birational  transformation  this 
theorem  can  be  deduced  from  the  theorem  that  if  any  straight  line 
cut  the  cubu:  y*=4X*— ^— gi,  in  points  (i«i),  (lu),  («»),  the  sum 
«i  +«>+»*  is  zero,  or  a  period ;  or  tfie  general  theorem  is  a  coroUary 
from  Abel's  theorem  proved  under  %  17,  JniegraU  of  Altebrau 
Functions,  To  prove  the  result  directly  lor  the  cubic  we  remark 
that  the  variation  of  one  of  the  intersections  (x.y^  of  the  cubic 
with  the  straight  line  y^mx-\rn,  due  to  a  variation  hm^  An  in  m 
and  9,  is  obtained  by  difl'ercntiation  of  the  equation  for  the  three 
abedseae,  namely  the  equation 

and  is  thus  ghreo  by 

7"^*   P(x)    • 

•nd  the  sum  of  three  such  f racrions  as  that  on  the  right  for  the  three 
nx>ts  of  F(x)  "O  is  zero;  hence  Mi+«t+«a  is  independent  of  the 
straight  Une  considered;  if  hi  particular  this  become  the  inflexional 
mnfsnt  each  of  aih. as*  vt  vanishes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 


that  xk+3tk-f«s»|in*.and  hence  is  H(3%'9^/(ft—«k)l*;  •<>  tb«t  ^1^ 
have  another  proof  01  the  addition  equation  for  the  function  1B(m). 
From  this  theorem  for  the  cubic  curve  many  of  its  geometrical 
properties,  as  for  example*  those  of  its  inflecttons,  the  properties  of 
inscribed  polygons,  of  the  three  kinds  of  corresponding  points,  and 
the  theory  01  residuation,  are  at  once  obvious.  And  similar  results 
hold  for  the  curve  of  order  11  with  i(M— 3}»  double  points. 

S  24.  Integrals  of  Algebraic  Functions  in  Connexion  with  the 
Theory  of  Plane  Curves.-^Thi  developments  which  have  been 
explained  in  connexbn  with  elliptic  functions  may  enable  the 
reader  to  api^edate  the  vastly  more  exten^ve  theory  similarly 
arising  for  any  algebraical  irrationality,  /(x,y)  *»  o. 

The  algebraical  integrals  fR(x,y)dx  associated  with  this  may  as 
before  be  divided  into  those  of  the  first  kind,  which  have  no  in- 
finities, those  of  the  second  kind,  possessing  only  algebraical  infinities, 
and  those  of  the  third  kind,  for  which  loganthmic  infinities  enter. 
Here  there  is  a  certain  number,  p,  greater  than  unity,  of  lineariy 
independent  integrals  of  the  first  kind;  and  this  number  ^  is  uik* 
altered  by  any  birational  transformation  of  the  fundamental  equation 
/('ty^'o;  a  latioaal  function  can  be  constructed  with  poles  of  the 
first  order  at  j^+i  arbitrary  positions  (x,y),  satisfying  /(x,y)-o, 
but  not  with  a  fewer  number  unless  their  positions  are  chosen 
properly,  a  property  we  found  for  the  case  P  "  i ;  and  ^  is  the  number 
of  linearly  independent  curves  of  order  11—3  passing  through  the 
double  points  ot  the  curve  of  order  u  expressed  by  f(x,y)^o.  Again 
any  intend  of  the  second  kind  can  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  p 
int^rals  of  this  kind,  with  poles  of  the  brat  order  at  arbitrary 
positions,  together  with  rational  functions  and  integrab  of  the  first 
kind;  and  an  integral  of  the  second  kind  can  be  found  with  one 
pde  of  the  first  order  of  arbitrary  position,  and  an  integral  of  the 
third  kind  with  two  logarithmic  infinities,  also  of  arbitrary  position: 
the  corresponding  properties  for  p^^i  are  proved  above. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  essential  kind  in  regard  to  the 
inversion  of  intcerals  of  the  first  kind;  if  ««-/R(x,y)dx  be  such  an 
integral,  it  can  be  shown,  in  common  with  all  algebraic  integrals 
associated  with  /(x,y)  ^o,  to  have  26  linearly  independent  additive 
constants  of  indetertmnateness;  the  upper  limit  of  the  integral 
cannot  therefore,  as  we  have  shown,  be  a  single  valued  function 
of  the  value  of  the  integral.  The  corresponding  theorem,  if /Ri(x,y)dz 
denote  one  of  the  integrals  of  the  first  kind,  is  that  the  p  equations 

/R,(xi,yi)<fcci-|-. . .  +/R<(x„yp)rfr>*iK, 
determine  the  rational  svmmetric  functions  of  the  p  positions  (xi.yi), 
*  •  •  ixp,y,)  as  single  valued  functions  of  the  p  variables,  «i, ...  tip. 
It  is  thus  necessary  to  enter  into  the  theory  of  functions  of  several 
independent  variables;  and  the  equation  /(x,y)""0  b  thus  not, 
in  this  way,  capable  of  solution  by  single  valued  functions  of  one 
variable.  That  solution  in  fact  b  to  be  sought  with  the  help  of 
automorphic  functions,^  which,  however,  as  has  been  remarlced, 
have,  for  p>  i,  an  infinite  number  of  essential  singularities. 

§  25.  Monogenic  Functions  of  Several  Independent  Variables. — 
A  monogenic  function  of  several  independent  complex  variables 
fii,  .  .  .  ifp  is  to  be  regarded  as  given  by  an  aggregate  of  power 
series  aU  obtainable  by  continuation  from  any  one  of  them  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  before  explained  in  the  case  of  one 
independent  variable.  The  singular  points,  defined  as  the 
limiting  pmnts  of  the  range  over  which  such  continuation  is 
possible,  may  either  be  P(4es,  or  p<^ar  points  of  indetermination, 
,or  essential  singularities. 

A  pole  b  a  point  (u^, , . .  u^)  in  the  ndghbourhood  oS  which  the 
function  b  expressible  as  a  quotient  of  converging  power  series  in 
Mt-«^.  .  . '«^»^;  of  these  the  denominator  series  D  must 

vanish  at(tf^^,  .  .  .  m^),  since  else  the  fraction  is  expressible  as  a 
power  series  and  the  point  b  not  a  singular  point,  but  the  nnmerator 
series  N  must  not  also  vanish  at  0*^\K  .  .  .  a^^O,  or  if  it  does,  it  must 
be  possible  to  write  D-^MDo,  N»MNo.  where  M  b  a  conveiging 

power  series vanidiing  at  (»^, . .  .•(^)iandNobaconvergingpower 

series, in ^«i—«^*\...»p—«^^^),  not  so  vanishing.  A  polar  point 
of  indeterminatbn  b  a  point  about  which  the  function  can  be 
expressed  as  a  quotient  of  two  converging  power  series,  both  of 
which  vanbh  at  the  point.  As  in  such  a  simple  case  as  (Ax-hBpf)/ 
(ax+by),  about  x«o,  y>*o,  it  can  be  proved  that  then  the  function 
can  be  made  to  approach  to  any  arbitrarily  assigned  value  by 

makingthevariables«i,...fipapproachtoa,  ,.  .  .  u^^    by  a  proper 

path.  It  b  the  necessary  existence  of  such  polar  points  of  i»> 
determination,  which  in  case  p>3  are  not  merely  isolated  pointS| 
which  renders  the  theory  essentially  more  difficult  than  that  ol 
functions  of  one  variable.  An  essential  singularity  b  any  whkh 
docs  not  come  under  one  of  the  two  former  descriptions  and  includes 
ver^  various  possibilities.  A  point  at  infinity  in  this  theory  b  one 
for  which  any  one  of  the  variables  «i.  ...  11^  is  indefinitely  great; 
such  points  are  bfou^  ^a4er  the  (nasediag  dcfinitiona  1^  — -- 
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inrformalloD.  Tbu  numlwTp  now  dcnorcd  by  fit.  \t  thfti  ■  Kond 

tiUl  nTfACTfl  oT  ard«- II-4  wrth  tfapusienrd  p^niciiliirity  in  Rnrd 
I  the  BngubriliH  dF  tbt  surfa«,  »  now  dtnotnT  by  p^    TTit 

•ami  nrfacp  of  ofdcr  jv,  Biid  in  »  v»rt  number  o(  mhcr  ordiiwy 

psinn.  obUined  by  Ibe  inWrjrdiiin  with  it  of  curvrt  )i*+lu»,+ 
.  .— o.  iriAcin  X.  Ai»  .  .  .  are  vmriablc  ciHEriMii;  nch  h  imet 
-jBsiut  of  tlicKU  of  pdnli  where  ft  ralional  lundiDii  oi  given  polM, 
beton^ng  talliecDutnKt/((ji)-a.  hatconiuni  values.  Aitd  we 

HHlder  lerln  oC  ku  of  poliilg  determiiied  by  vidible  rurvet 

CDcflideiili  are  ilfebraicat  Firnctioiu,  not  necetaffiy  ration*! 

function,  of  pwwnetcrv.  Similiriy  im  a  surface  we  may  coiuideT 
Uiiear  lynean  o(  cuno.  obtaiiito  by  the  inKnKtion  with  the 
^ —  luifat*  of  nriible  lurfiKe*  *M-*i*+..  .  .-o.  and  may 
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and  Ibe  HmtKiiim,  which  ii  the  number  of  )■ 
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of  the  nnc  older  and  higher  dimeniian. 
'     acteriiticiericikcwnpleie;  * 

' U*^  'be'Swi''ili/'i£e ' 
It  algcbfaic  col 

S3".' .is 

ctiodi;   iLe  p 


ii  greater  by  ^f-ifathan  the 
^  .^B^ he  independent  eo-ffl^iiutt* 


cin  RiUo')  denotea  a  rational  Function  of  m,  .  .  .  i,  and  y. 
_--  uMnal  wrface  haa  correipondinRly  p  intecrab  of  the  form 
/fUi+SJ;).  wherein  K.  S  an  rational  in  i.  y,  i,  which  an  e>«ni- 
where  Anitci  and  it  can  be  thovn  that  it  hai  no  other  nch  inletrab. 
From  thii  pobit  of  view,  then,  the  number  p,-p,-p.  i(,tor  a  lur- 
^ce.aaalogouato  thede6ciency  of  a  planecurve;  another  analogy 
■rliei  In  the  conpariion  of  the  iheoiems:  for  a  plane  curve  ol  (era 
delielency  there  etiMs  no  algebraic  lerfei  of  icis  of  poinli  which 
doet  not  consM  of  tcUbdonging  10  ■  linear  ■cries:  loraturfai^foT 
wliJch^»,-0  there  exitH  no  algebraic  lyjlra  of  curvet  not 
"b^iwIi"*    ™af»**"™-  iCTO.  the  ctmrdinatea 
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^ntainin. 
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a  problem  to  clairify 
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FUNDY,  BAY  OF— FUNERAL  RITES 


Gtl.  Wtrlu.  For  the  applicallani  la  eeoinclry  in  ecMral  an  in- 
poftant  coBtributioit,  of  pennancnl  value,  IS  E.  PicardandC-Simart, 
Thisnt  4*1  Jon^ms  otMnqua  dt  iettx  woriabia  mdfpendtntei 
(Puii.  l»9T-t9eS),  Th&  work  aMtaJni.  oi  Note  v.  i.  U.  p.  485,  a 
vahiihk  ummuv  by  MM.  CHtdOBOvo  and  EnriquB,  Sur  gW^wi 
rimUaa  Mflntau  rfw  in  tlUoru  4v  tarlata  aigibriguei,  confaininr 
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rDHDT,  BAY  OF,  an  intel  of  ibe  North  Att 
New  Bniniwick  fmm  Nova  Scotia.  Il  ii  145  n 
wide  at  the  month,  but  gndoaJly  nanowi  to 
WheK  il  divides  Into  Ch%Decto  Bay  to  the  n 
divid«  into  Sbtfudy  Bay  and  Cumberland  B 
Beaubauin),  and  Minas  Channel,  leading  into 


tbeea 
B17.  < 
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Ihe  boundary  belsten  New  Bninswick  and  [be  31 
The  Bay  of  Fiindy  ii  remarUbli  for  the  great  rise  and  faU  of 
Lhe  tide,  which  at  the  head  of  Ihe  bay  has  been  known  Lo  reach 
61  f(.  In  Pauamaquoddy  Bay  Ihe  lix  and  (alt  a  about  1$  it., 
which  gradimlly  inaeaia  lowatd  the  nam*  upper  reaches. 
At  jpring  [Idea  the  water  in  [be  Bay  of  Fundy  is  ig  h.  higher 
than  II  is  in  Biy  Vttte,  in  Northumberland  Sttaii,  only  15  m. 
distant.  Iliough  the  bay  ii  deep,  navigatton  is  nndered 
dingecousby  the  violence  and  nfadily  ol  the  tide,  and  in  sunmer 
by  frequent  logs.  At  low  tide,  at  tuch  pointa  as  Moncton  or 
Amhcni,  only  an  expanse  of  red  tnud  can  be  seen,  and  Ihe  tide 
ruihei  in  a  boie  or  cresi  from  j  to  *  fi.  in  height.  Large  areas 
■       the  head  oi  lhe  bay,  and  the 


a  submerged  forest  si 
St  geologiiaf  period  al 


t  lhe  la 


Bay)  and  S[  John  in  New  finnswick,  and  Digby  and  Annapolis 
(on  an  inlet  known  as  Annapolis  Basin)  in  Nova  Scolia.  1[  was 
firsi  explored  by  lhe  Sieur  dc  Monls  (d.  c.  1618)  in  i6ii(  and 
named  by  him  La  Baye  Franchise. 

FUHERAL  RITES,  the  cercmonio  aisociated  wiih  diScrent 
methods  ofdisposingof  Ihe  dead.  (See  also  Bumi.  aMoButUL 
Acts;  Ceuetehv;  and  Cbeiution.)  In  general  we  have  little 
record,  eicepl  in  their  tombs,  of  races  which,  in  a  past  measured 
not  merely  by  faundieds  but  by  thousands  ol  years,  occupied 
of  these  often  fu     ' 


:hK  to  the  religions,  (pinion' 


LSOf 


In  the  case  of  the  great  _ _ 

oi  antiquity,  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Penians, 
Greek*  and  Romans,  we  have,  besides  their  monuments,  the 
cvidennol  their  iiietaiutes,  and  so  can  know  nearly  as  much  of 
their  riles  a$  we  do  of  our  own.  The  tiles  ol  modern  savages 
not  only  help  us  to  Inlerpret  prehistoric  monuments,  but  explain 

of  lhe  past  of  which  the  slgniRcince  was  lost  or  buried  under 
cliolagical  mylhs.  We  must  nol  then  confine  ouiseivcs  10  the 
rites  <A  ■  few  leading  races,  neglecting  iheir  leu  loriunato 
brelhicn  who  have  never  achieved  civilization.  Il  is  belter  to 
try  to  classify  [he  rites  of  all  races  alike  according  asihey  embody 
certain  leading  conceptions  of  death,  certain  lean,  hopes,  beliefs 
inedaboui  the  dead, about  tbeir  future,  and  tbcitrelaiioiit 


h  i)k  livi: 


living. 

lin  ideu.  then,  underlying  [uoenl  rii 

1,  The  pollution  or  uboo  attaching  to  a  csrpi 


wthlybe 


i.  Fear  o(^ 


shall  be  put  outside  il 
in  the  midit  whereof 


unclean,  and  Ihe  uncleanneu  eitenjb 
whidi  touch  it.  Hence  lhe  Jewish  law 
that  "  whoever  is  unclean  by  the  dead 
ie  camp,  that  they  defile  nol  Ihe  camp 


I  might  nol  eal  ol  the  holy  things 
nlcss  they  bathed  their  Qesh  in  water.  A  high  piiesl  mighl  on 
10  Bcconnt  "  go  in  to  any  dead  body  "  (Lev.  nd.  1 1).     Why 

'      '  '      which  In  warm  climalci  sooo 

ce  thai  when  one  hai  died 
0  haveooatribuled,  thou^,  ol 
of  inlecdon.  The  ok]  Pcnlan 
scripluns  are  full  ol  this  taboo.  He  who  has  touched  acorpie  i* 
"  powerless  In  mind,  tongue  and  hand  "  (Z«d  Aitila  in  Saaii 
Beakiejtlu  Eail.pi,  i,  p.  iio),  and  the  panlyws  is  iDBIcted  by 
the  innumerable  dmt'  01  evil  spiiiti  which  Inveit  a  coipie. 
Fire  and  cutb,  lida|  lUkt  cnUioM  of  tht  good  uKl  puie  aod 
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Ahunouzda,  a  body  must  not  be  burned  or  buried;  and  ao  the 
ancient  Persians  and  their  descendanu  the  Pairsees  build  Dakmas 
or  "  towers  of  silence  "  on  hill-tops  far'  from  human  habitations. 
Inside  these  the  corpses  are  laid  on  a  flagged  terrace  which 
drains  into  a  central  pit.  Twice  a  year  the  bones,  picked  clean 
by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  are  cddllected  in  the  pit,  and  when  it 
is  full  another  tower  is  built*  In  ancient  times  perhaps  the 
bodies  of  the  magi  or  priesu  alone  were  exposed  at  such  expense ; 
the  common  folk  were  covered  with  wax  and  laid  in  the  earth, 
the  wax  saving  the  earth  from  pollution.  In  Rome  and  Greece 
the  coipse  was  buried  by  night,  lest  it  should  pollute  the  sunlight ; 
and  a  trough  of  water  was  set  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  death 
that  men  might  purify  themselves  when  they  came  out,  before 
mixing  in  general  society.  Priests  and  magistrates  in  Rome 
might  not  meet  or  look  on  a  corpse,  for  they  were  thereby 
rendered  unclean  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  t^cir  official  duties 
without  undergoing  troublesome  rites  of  puriiicaiion.  At  a 
Roman  funeral,  when  the  remains  had  been  laid  iii  the  tomb, 
all  present  were  crinkled  with  lustral  water  from  %  branch  of 
olive  or  laurel  called  asptrgiUum',  and  when  they  had  gone 
home  they  were  aspcrged  afresh  and  stepped  over  a  fire.  The 
house  was  also  swept  out  with  a  broom,  probably  lest  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  should  be  lying  about  the  floor.  Many  races,  to 
avoid  pollution,  destroy  the  house  and  property  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  the  Navahos  pull  down  the  hut  in  which  he  died,  leaving  its 
ruins  on  the  ground;  but  if  it  be  an  expensive  hut,  a  shanty 
is  extemporized  alongside,  into  which  the  dying  man  is  trans- 
ferred before  death.  No  one  will  use  the  timbers  of  a  hut  so 
ruined.  A  burial  custom  of  the  ^Solomon  Islands,  noted  by 
R.  H.  Codrington  (The  Mdanesians,  p.  255),  may  be  dictated 
by  the  same  scruple.  There  "  the  mourners  having  hung  up  a 
dead  man's  arms  on  his  house  make  great  lamentations;  all 
remains  afterwards  untouched,  the  house  goes  to  ruilf,  mantled, 
as  time  goes  on,  with  the  vines  of  the  growing  yams,  a  picturesque 
and  indeed,  perhaps,  a  touching  sight;  for  these  things  are  not 
set  up  that  they  may  in  a  ghostly  manner  accompany  their 
former  owner."  H.  Oldenbcrg  iReligi<m  des  Veda,  p.  426)  describes 
how  Hindus  shave  themselves  and  cut  off  their  nails  after  a 
death,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wash,  renew  the  hearth  fire, 
and  furnish  themselves  with  new  vessels.  For  the  hair  and 
nails  may  harbour  pollution,  just  as  the  medieval  Greeks  believed 
that  evil  spirits  could  lurk  in  a  man's  beard  <Leo  AUatius,  D< 
cpimonibus  quorundam  Craecarum).  The  dead  man's  body 
is  shorn  ahd  the  nails  cut  for  a  kindred  reason;  for  it  must  be 
purified  as  much  as  can  be  before  it  is  burned  as  an  offering  on 
the  pyre  and  before  he  enters  on  a  new  sphere  of  exbtence. 

2.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  mourning  costume  as  primarHy 
an  outward  sign  of  our  grief.  Originally,  however,  the  special 
garb  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  warn  the  general  public 
that  persons  so  attired  were  unclean.  In  ancient  Rome  mourners 
stayed  at  home  and  avoided  all  feasts  and  amusements;  laying 
aside  gold,  purple  and  jewels,  they  wore  black  dresses  called 
tuguhria  or  even  skins.  They  cut  neither  hair  nor  beard,  nor 
lighted  fire.  Under  the  emperors  women  began  to  wear  white. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  oegroet  wear  white,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  red.  The  Chinese  wear  hemp,  which  b  cheap,  (or  mourning 
dress  must  as  a  rule  be  destroyed  when  the  season  of  grief  b 
past  to  get  rid  of  th«  taboo.  Among  the  Aruntas  of  Australia 
the  wives  of  a  dead  man  smear  themselves  with  white  pipe-day 
until  the  last  ceremonies  are  finished,  sometimes  adding  adies — 
ihb  not  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  ghost  (which  may  partly 
bt:  the  aim  of  some  mourning  costumes),  but  to  show  the  ghost 
that  they  are  duly  sorrowing  for  their  loss.  These  widows  must 
not  talk  except  on  their  hands  for  a  whole  year.  "  Among  the 
Maoris,"  says  Frazer  {GoUtn  Ihugk,  \.  333),  **  anyone  who  had 
handled  a  corpse,  helped  to  convey  it  to  the  grave,  or  touched  a 
dead  man's  bones,  was  cut  off  from  all  IntercourK  and  almost 
all  communication  with  mankind.  He  could  not  enter  any 
house,  or  come  into  contact  with  any  person  or  thing,  without 
iitteriy  bedevilling  them.  He  might  not  even  touch  food  with 
bb  hands,  which  had  become  so  frightfully  tabooed  «r  andean 
Mlobt^uiUuMieM.    Food  would  bt  Ml  for  him  on  the  ground. 


and  he  would  then  sit  or  kned  down,  and,  with  Us  haiKteoaiefiilly 
hdd  behind  his  back,  would  gnaw  at  it  as  best  he  could."  Often 
a  degraded  outcast  was  kept  in  a  village  to  feed  mourners.  Such 
a  taboo  b  strictly  similar  to  those  which  surround  a  sacred  chief 
or  his  properly,  a  mensiruous  woman  or  a  homicide,  rendering 
them  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  all  who  approach  them. 

3.  Primitive  folk  cannot  conceive  of  a  man's  soul  surviving 
apart  from  hb  body,  nor  of  another  life  as  differing  from  thb, 
and  the  dead  must  continue  to  enjoy  what  they  had  here. 
Accordingly  t^c  Patagoaians  kill  horses  at  the  grave  that  the 
dead  may  ride  to  AlhuetnapUt  or  country  of  the  dead.  After  a 
year  they  collect  a  chief's  bones,  arrange  them,  tie  them  together 
and  dress  them  in  his  best  garments  with  beads  and  feathers. 
Then  they  lay  him  with  bb  weapons  in  a  square  pit,  round 
which  dead  horses  are  placed  set  upright  on  their  feet  by  stakes. 
As  late  as  1 781  in  Poland  F.  Casimir's  horse  was  slain  and  buried 
with  him.  In  the  Caucasus  a  Christian  lady's  jcwcb  are  buried 
with  her.  The  Hindus  used  to  burn  a  man's  widow  on  hb  pyre, 
because  he  could  not  do  without  her;  and  St  Boniface  commends  ~ 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Wend  widows  who  in  hb  day  burned 
themselves  alive  on  their  husbands'  pyres. 

The  tumuli  met  with  all  over  the  north  of  Europe  (In  the 
Orkneys  alone  2000  remain)  are  regular  houses  of  the  dead, 
models  of  those  they  occupied  in  life.  The  greater  the  dignity 
of  the  deceased,  the  loftier  was  his  barrow.  Silbury  hill  is 
170  ft.  high;  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  was  a 
fourth  of  a  league  round;  the  Pyramids  are  still  the  largest 
buildings  in  exbtence;  at  Oberea  in  Tahiti  b  a  barrow  267  ft. 
long,  87  wide  and  44  high.  Some  Eskimo  just  leave  a  dead 
man's  body  in  hb  house,  and  diut  it  up,  often  leaving  by  hb 
side  a  dog's  head  to  guide  him  on  hb  Ust  loumey,  along  with 
his  toob  and  kayak.  The  Sea  Dyaks  set  a  chief  adrift  in  his  war 
canoe  with  hb  weapons.  So  in  Norse  story  Hake  "  was  laid 
wounded  on  a  ship  with  the  dead  men  and  arms;  the  ship  was 
taken  out  to  sea  and  set  on  fire."  The  Viking  was  regularly 
buried  in  hb  ship  or  boat  under  a  great  mound.  He  sailed 
after  death  to  Valhalla.  In  the  ship  was  laid' a  stone  as  anchor 
and  the  toob,  clothes,  weapons  and  treasures  of  the  dead.  The 
Egyptians,  whose  land  was  the  gift  of  the  river  Nile,  equally 
believed  that  the  dead  crossed  over  water,  and  fashioned  the 
hearse  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  Hence  perhaps  was  derived  the 
Greek  myth  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  and  the  custom,  which  still 
survives  in  parts  of  Europe,  of  placing  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  with  which  to  pay  the  ferryman.  The  Egyptians  placed 
in  the  tomb  books  of  a  kind  to  guide  the  dead  to  the  next  world. 
The  Copts  in  a  later  age  did  the  same,  and  to  thb  custom  we  owe 
the  recovery  in  Egypt  of  much  ancient  literature.  The  Armenians 
till  lately  buried  with  a  prie&t  his  missal  or  gospel. 

In  Egyptian  entombmentsof  the  Xllth  to  the  XI  Vth  dynasties 
were  added  above  the  sepulchres  what  Professor  Petrie  terms  soul- 
houses,  vi2,  small  modeb  of  houses  furnished  with  couch  and 
table,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  ka  or  double  whenever  it  might  wish 
to  come  above  ground  and  partake  of  meats  and  drinks.  They 
recall,  in  point  of  site,  the  hut-\irns  of  the  Etruscans,  but  the 
latter  had  another  use,  for  they  contain  indnerated  remains. 
Etniscan  tombs,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  were  made 
to  resemble  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  living,  and  furpished  with 
coffered  ceiling,  pandled  waUs,  couches,  stools,  easy  chairs  with 
footstools  attached,  all  hewn  out  oi  the  living  rock  (Dennk, 
CitUs  and  Cemeteries  0J  Etruria,. vol  I.  p.  Ixx.). 

Of  the  old  Peruvian  mummies  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  at 
Rome,  several  are  pf  women  with  babies  in  their  arms,  whence 
it  b  evident  that  a  mother  had  her  suckling  buried  with  her; 
it  would  console  her  in  the  next  worid  and  could  hardly  survive 
her  io  thb.  The  practice  of  burying  omamenta,  toob  and 
weapons  with  the  dead  characterises  the  inhumations  of  the 
Quaternary  epoch,  as  if  in  that  dim  and  remote  age  death  was 
already  regarded  as  the  portal  of  another  life  closely  resembling 
this.  The  cups,  tools,  weapons,  omamenu  and  other  articles 
deposited  with  the  dead  are  often  carefully  broken  or  turned 
upside  down  and  inside  out;  for  the  soul  or  manes  of  objecU  b 
libentod  by  Mob  CsactiiA  or  invtrnoo  and  so  poasea  into  the 
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dead  man's  use  and  possession.  For  the  same  reason  where  the 
dead  are  burned,  their  properties  are  committed  to  the  flamed 
The  ghost  of  the  warrior  has  a  ghostly  sword  and  buckler  to 
fight  with  and  a  ghostly  cup  to  drink  from,  and  he  is  also  nourished 
by  the  impalpable  odour  and  reek  of  the  animal  victims  sacrificed 
over  his  grave.  Instead  of  valuable  objects  cheap  images  and 
modeb  are  often  substituted;  and  why  not,  if  the  mere  ghosts 
of  the  things  are  all  that  the  wraith  can  enjoy  ?  Thus  Marco 
Polo  (ii.  76)  describes  how  in  the  land  <tf  Kinsay  (Hang-chau) 
"  the  friends  and  relations  make  a  great  mourning  for  the 
deceased,  and  dothe  themselves  in  hempen  garments,  and  follow 
the  corpse,  playing  on  a  variety  oi  instruments  and  singing 
hymns  to  their  idols.  And  when  they  come  to  the  burning  place 
they  take  representations  of  things  cat  out  of  parchment,  such 
as  caparisoned  horses,  male  and  female  slaves,  camels,  armour, 
suits  of  doth  of  gold  (and  money),  in  great  quantities,  and  these 
thmgs  they  put  on  the  fire  along  with  the  corpse  so  that  they 
are  all  burned  with  it.  And  they  tell  you  that  the  dead  man 
shall  have  alt  these  slaves  and  animals  of  which  the  effigies  are 
burned,  alive  in  flash  and  blood,  and  the  money  in  gold,  at  his 
disposal  in  the  next  world;  and  that  the  instruments  which 
they  have  caused  to  be  played  at  his  funeral,  and  the  idol  hymns 
that  have  been  chaunted  shall  also  be  produced  again  to  wdcome 
him  in  the  next  world."  The  manufacture  of  such  paper  simu- 
lacra for  consumption  at  funerals  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  Chinese  dties.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  assured  that  a  man's 
ka  or  double  shall  revivify  his  body,  took  pains  to  guard  the 
flesh  from  corruption,  steeping  the  corpse  in  natron  and  stuffing 
it  with  spices.  A  body  so  prepared  is  called  a  mummy  iq.v.), 
and  the  custom  was  already  of  a  hoary  antiquity  in  3200  B.C., 
when  the  oldest  dated  mummy  we  have  was  made.  The  bowels, 
removed  in  the  process,  were  placed  in  jars  over  the  corpse  in  the 
tomb,  together  with  writing  tablets,  books,  musical  instruments, 
&c.,  of  the  dead.  Cemeteries  also  remain  full  of  .mummies  of 
crocodiles,  cats,  fish,  tows  and  other  sacred  animals.  The 
Greeks  settled  in  Egypt  learned  to  mummify  their  dead,  but 
the  custom  was  abhorrent  to  the  Jews,  although  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  must  have  been  formed  to 
a  large  extent  under  Egyptian  influence.  Half  the  superiority  of 
the  Jewish  to  other  andent  religions  lay  in  this,  that  it  prescribed 
no  funeral  rites  other  than  the  simplest  inhumation. 

The  dead  all  over  the  world  and  from  remote  antiquity  have 
been  laid  not  anyhow  in  the  earth,  but  with  the  feet  and  face 
towards  the  region  in  which  their  future  will  be  spent;  the 
Samoans  and  Fijians  towards  the  far  west  whither  their  souls 
have  preceded  them;  the  Guarayos  with  head  turned  eastwards 
because  their  god  Tamoi  has  in  that  quarter  "  his  happy  hunting 
grounds  where  the  dead  will  meet  again  "  (Tyk)r,  Prim.  CuU. 
ii.  422).  The  legend  is  that  Christ  was  buried  with  His  head  to 
the  west,  and  the  church  follows  the  custom,  more  andent  than 
itself,  of  laying  the  dead  looking  to  the  East,  because  that  is 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  because  at  the  last  trump  they  will 
hurry  eastwards.  So  m  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  430-  '9)  *  martyr 
expl^ns  to  his  pagan  judge  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
fatherland  of  the  pious,  lay  exactly  in  the  east  at  the  rising  place 
of  the  sun.  Where  the  body  is  laid  out  straight  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  the  presence  of  any  other  idea  than  that  it  is  at  rest.  In 
Scandinavian  barrows,  e.g.  in  the  one  opened  at  Goldhavn  in 
1830,  the  skeletons  have  been  found  seated  on  a  low  stone  bench 
round  the  wall  of  the  grave  chamber  facing  its  opening,  which 
al^Tiys  looks  south  or  east,  never  north.  Here  the  dead  were 
continuing  the  drinking  bouts  they  enjoyed  on  earth. 

The  Peruvians  mummified  their  dead  and  placed  them  jointed 
and  huddled  Up  with  knees  to  chin,  looking  toward  the  sunset, 
with  the  hands  held  before  the  face.  In  the  oldest  prehistoric 
tombs  along  the  Nile  the  bodies  are  doubled  up  in  the  same 
position.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  these  and  numerous  other 
similar  cases  the  dead  were  deliberately  giveft  in  thdr  graves 
the  attitude  of  a  foetus  in  the  womb,  and,  as  Dr  Budge  remarks 
(Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life,  London,  1899,  p.  162),  "  wc 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  seeing  in  this  custom  the  symbol 
of  a  hope  that,  as  the  child  is  born  from  this  position:  into  the 


world,  80  might  the  deceased  be  born  Into  the  life  beyond  the 
grave."  The  late  Quaternary  skeletons  of  the  Mentone  cave 
were  laid  in  a  byer  of  ferrugineous  earth  specially  laid  down  for 
them,  and  have  contracted  a  red  cotour  therefrom.  Many  other 
prehistoric  skeletons  found  in  Italy  have  a  reddish  colour,  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason,  or  because,  as  often  to-day,  the  bones  were 
stripped  of  flesh  and  painted.  Ambrose  relates  that  the  skeletons 
of  the  martyrs  Gcrvasius  and  Protasius,  which  he  found  and 
deposited  A.D.  586  under  the  altar  ol  his  new  basilica  in  Milan, 
were  murae  magmiludinis  ut  prisca  actas  ferebai,  and  were  also 
coloured  red.  He  imagined  the  red  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
martyr;^  blood !  Hie  sanguis  damat  coloris  indicio,  Salomon 
Reinach  has  rightly  divined  that  what  Ambrose  really  hit  upon 
was  a  prehistoric  tomb.  Red  earth  was  probably  chosen  as  a 
medium  in  which  to  lay  a  torpsc  because  demons  flee  from  red. 
Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  painted  red,  and  for  the  most  solemn 
of  their  rite!  savages  bedaub  ihemsdves  with  red  clay.  It  is 
a  favourite  taboo  colour. 

4.  A  feast  is  an  essential  feature  of  every  primitive  funeral, 
and  in  the  Irish  "  wal«  "  it  still  survives.  A  dead  man's  soul 
or  double  has  to  be  fed  at  the  tomb  itself,  perhaps  to  keep  it 
from  prowling  about  the  homes  of  the  survivors  lA  search  of 
victuals;  and  such  food  must  also  be  supplied  to  the  dead  at 
stated  intervals  for  months  oV  years.  Many  races  leave  a 
narrow  passage  or  tube  open  down  to  the  cavity  in  which  the 
corpse  \xt&,  and  through  it  pour  down  drinks  for  the  dead. 
Traces  of  such  tubes  are  visible  in  the  prehistoric  tombs  of  the 
British  Isles.  However,  such  provision  of  food  is  not  properly 
a  funeral  feast  unless  the  survivors  partidpate.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  and  in  Russia  the  departed  are  thus  fed  on  the  ninth, 
twelfth  and  fortieth  days  from  death.  "  Ye  appease  the  shades 
of  the  dead  with  wine  and  meals,"  was  the  charge  levelled  at 
the  CathoKcs  by  the  4th-century  Manichaeans,  and  it  has  hardly 
ceased  to  be  true  even  now  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries. 
The  funeral  feast  proper,  however,  is  dther  a  meal  of  coomiunioD 
with  or  in  the  dead,  whidi  accompanies  interment,  or  a  banquet 
off  the  flesh  of  victims  slain  in  atonement  of  the  dead  man's 
sins.  Some  anthropologists  see  in  the  common  meal  held  at  the 
grave  **  the  pledge  and  witness  of  the  unity  of  the  kin,  the  chief 
means,  if  not  of  making,  at  least  of  repairing  and  renewing  it"' 
The  flesh  provided  at  these  banquets  is  occasionally  that  of  the 
dead  man  himself;  Herodotus  and  Strabo  in  antiquity  rdale 
th»  of  several  half-dvilized  races  in  the  East  and  West,  and  a 
similar  story  is  told  by  Marco  Polo  of  certain  Tatars.  Nor 
among  modem  savages  are  funeral  feasts  off  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
unknown,  and  they  seon  to  be  intended  to  effect  and  renew  a 
sacramental  union  or  kinship  of  the  h'ving  with  the  dead.  The 
Uaupes  in  the  Amazons  indnerate  a  corpse  a  month  after  death, 
pound  up  the  ashes,  and  mix  them  with  their  fermented  drinlL 
They  believe  that  the  virtues  of  the  dead  will  thus  be  passed  on 
to  his  survivors.  The  life  of  the  tribe  is  kept  inside  the  tribe 
and  not  lost.  Such  cannibal  sacraments,  however,  are  rare,  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  evidence  for  them  weak.  The 
slaying  and  eating  of  animal  victims,  however.at  the  tomb  is  uni- 
versal and  bears  several  meanings,  separately  or  all  at  once.  The 
animals  may  be  slain  in  ordo*  that  their  ghosts  may  accompany 
the  deceased  in  his  new  life.  This  significance  wc  have  already 
dwelt  upon.  Or  it  is  bdieved  that  ,the  shade  feeds  upon  thent, 
as  the  shades  came  up  from  Hades  and  lapped  up  out  of  a  trencb 
the  blood  of  the  animals  slain  by  Ulysses.  The  survivors  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  a  victim,  whose  blood  and  soul  the  dead  thus 
consume,  sacramentally  confirm  the  mystic  tie  of  blood  kinship 
with  the  dead.  Or  lastly,  the  victim  may  be  offered  for  the  sins 
of  the  dead.  His  sins  are  even  supposed  to  be  tran^erred  into 
it  and  eaten  by  the  priest  Sudi  expiatory  sacrifices'of  animals 
for  the  dead  survive  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Armenia,  Syria 
and  of  the  East  generally.  Thdr  vicarious  character  is  emphasiied 
in  the  prayers  which  accompany  them,  but  the  popular  undef- 
standing  of  them  probably  combines  all  the  meanings  above 
enumerated.  It  has  been  suggested  by*  Robertson  Smith 
(Religipn  «/  ike  Semites,  336)  that  the  world-wide  customs  of 
•  E.  S.  Hartland.  Legend  of  Perseus  (1895).  ii.  278. 
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tbe  dead  ud  the  living.    The  surnvon,  be  lurus,  in  Itaving 
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Uwjr  own  lAwd  lo  iLreim  ovu  iho  torpu  !«»    teU-inaicicd 
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wjunds,  by  culling  off  >  Gngc  >nd  Ihiowing  il  into  <)»  grave. 

lave  »biL  il  snincnLly  theii  own  with  the  dad.  »  drawing 

clota  their  tie  with  him.    Convcnely,  many  sevages  daub  them- 

«dv»  with  the  blood  and  other  efflwices  oi  their  dead  Icimmen, 

A  terrible  and 

and  eiplain  their  custoin  by  uying  that  in  this  way  a  potlton 

^ouls  which  via 

(who  held  it]  in 

etpecblly  the  iridoWE,  attach  the  bones  or  part  oi  them.to  their 

(Paris,  1646).    1 

pmoiu  and  wat  then,  or  al  least  keep  them  in  their  houses. 

The  relenlion  ot  the  Ma  of  the  deceased  and  d  parU  o(  hb 

dad  under  Uie  1 

drcsi  ii  equally  common.    There  ix  also  another  >ide  to  aucb 

altar.    In  the  C 

eualoms.    Having  in  the^poaieiskin  bits  of  the  dad,  and  being 

by  the  code  oI  }u 

idship.    They  h: 
r  original  ligniEai 


in  lbs  witch  and  heretic 
flciurishei 
b  occur  in 
-a  credible 


ksurcd  thcmselva  against  ghaats  who 
ioui  and  mischicvoiiL  But  whatever 
the  tearing  of  cheeks  and  hair  and 
with  knivn  are  moatly  expressions  ot  real 
sorrow,  and,  as  Robertson  Smith  remarks,  at  dcprecstioTi  and 
S«ippli<s^a  10  an  angty  god  01  spirit.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  savage  ot  ' 
polgnsacy  tl  loss. 

6.  Dath.wiitheiy  has  dose  par; 
hunti  of  the  Chtistians,  but.  happily  lor  vs,  onl^ 
tfrday  among  savages.  Siny  %  of  the  dalte  whi 
West  Alrica  are,  according  10  klias  Uary  Klngsley- 
wjtncsi— believed  to  be  due  ta  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  ine 
tlacks  regard  old  age  or  effusion  at  lilaod  as  the  sole  tcgitlnuiie 
causes  of  death.  All  ordinary  tUseases  are  in  their  opiluoa  due 
to  private  inagk  on  the  port  of  neighbours,  just  as  a  Hidecprad 
epidemic  marks  tbe  active  hatred  "  ol  some  great  outraged  tuture 
apirit,  not  of  a  mere  humao  dabbler  in  devils." '  Similarly  in 
Christian  couniriBin  epidemic  is  sit  down  to  the  wraihofa  God 
oHendcd  by  the  presence  of  Jews,  Arians  and  OLhet  heretics. 
The  duty  of  an  Aftian  witch-doctor  is  to  find  out  ».-bo  bewitched 
the  decused,  |ust  as  it  was  oi  an  uiquivtoi  to  discover  tbe 
heretic.  Every  African  post'monem  ncoidiagly  involves  the 
murder  of  the  petson  or  persona  who  bewitched  the  dead  man 
and  caused  him  iodic.  The  dath.raie  by  these  nxans  is  nearly 
doubled;  but,  since  tbe  use  ol  poison 
neighbour  is  common,  the  ri^t  person  is  occasionally 


wiich.  and 


Tiallpox. 


1  of  the  tribe  every  death  n 


is  likely  to  be  slain  as 
Ripalod  OD  a  pole  at  the 
asc  with  the  Australian 
:ath  is  rallied  by  the 
y  been  kiUed  by  some 
mman.  and  sooner  or 
icked.  In  tbe  nonnal 
It  tbe  killing  of  another 


7.  Lastly,  a  primitive  mtemient  guards  against  tbe  double 
risk  ot  the  gh«t  haunting  the  living  and  of  ghouls  or  vampires 
taking  possession  of  tbe  cot|Be.  The  latter  end  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  if  the  body  is  cremalod,  for  then  there  is  no  nidus  to 

which  belong  many  barrows  containing  incineiated  remains, 
this  motive  worked,  cannot  belscauined.  Tbe  Indo-Eutopeao 
race  seems  10  have  cremated  al  10  early  epoch,  perhaps  before 
the  HVeral  races  of  £bu  and  West  separated.  In  Christian 
'        le  protection  of  the  body 


»byw 


isifsucha: 


dictated   the 

Chrisliin  graves  were  for  protection  regularly  loalsd  with  the 

eioss;  and  the  folloxving  is  a  characteristic  prayer  Iron  Ibe  old 

Armetrian  rile  fur  the  burial  ol  a  layman: 

ryKinciTcy.  IViit i^friiati Sluiici (igoij, p.  178. 
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t  nun's  spirit  SHlb  aQ  taints  and 
And  doThou  seal  and Bfaid  ihe 

righl  hand  ...  so  lei  the  leal  ol 
«  thii  msD^a  dwelling-place  a  ad 
yseivant.  And  111  iM  t*r  fiilky 
I  hm.  !•,€!•  ai  tuna  lit  Udy  a<a 
101  the  birih  of  the  holy  font,  and 

'Oiling  pictim  of  tbe  supastltiota  bdiet  ia 
B  Chrisliai)  lambs  is  given  by  Leo  AllatJui 
tfact  Dt  Bpinionibia  givnmdsm  Craiantm 
IS  probe  My  the  far  of  such  demonic  tssaulls 
ipited  the  insaniuuy  custom  of  buiying  tbe 
t  of  i^uFches,  and  as  Dar  as.  possible  to  Ibe 
Church  this  practice  was  happily  forbidden 
lian  as  well  as  by  Lbei^dcr  law  in  the  case  of 
EKcaenia  and  deposition  of  relict, 
an  Church  Ibe  sane  rule  holds,  and  £phrem  Syrut 
nt  paitiodarly  forbade  bis  body  to  be  laid  within 
icti  prohibiiioiis,  bowever,  are  a  wiinws  to  tlw 


The  custom  of  lighting  andles  round  a  dead  body  and  watching 
ai  its  side  all  night  was  oeiginally  due  ID  Lbebdief  thai  t  coipse, 
like  a  person  asleep,  is  specially  liable  to  the  asaaults  of  demons. 
Tbe  praciicc  ol  tolling  a  bdl  al  dath  must  have  had  a  similai 
origin,  for  ii  was  a  common  medieval  belief  that  the  sound  of  a 
consecrated  bell  drives  off  Ihg  demons  which  when  a  man  dies 
^Iher  near  in  the  air  to  waylay  bis  SeeiUig  soul.  For  a  like 
reason  tbe  consecrated  brad  of  the  Eucharist  was  often  buried 
with  believers,  and  St  Basil  is  said  to  have  ^Mcially  cotisecnied 


.Hostic 


r  of  Ibe  c 


us  beads  may  be 


.dbody 


is  one  Ihingand  icarof  a  ehoslanother.  A 
burned,  or  scaliddcd  on  a  tree,  a  tower  or  a  house-top.  in  order 
10  get  it  out  of  tbe  way  and  shield  sociely  Itom  the  dangerous 
infection  of  its  taiioD;  but  ^mu^uS  ghosis  need  not  be  lared 
and  a  kinsman's  ghos  usually  >s  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fed 
and  conulnl  with  everything  it  needs,  is  asked  not  to  go  away 
but  Id  stay,  is  io  a  thousand  ways  assured  ol  the  sorrow  and 
sympathy  of  the  survivors.  Even  i[  tbe  body  be  eaten,  il  is 
merely  to  keep  the  soul  of  ihe  deceased  inside  the  circle  of 
klumen,andSlJ3bDasaertsthatthcancicnilrishsndMassegelBe 
regnided  it  as  a  high  honour  to  be  so  consumed  by  teUiives. 
In  Santa  Cntain  Mclsnesia  they  keerythe  bona  E<jr  atrow  bads 
and  store  a  skull  m  a  box  and  sf(  food  before  it  "  saying  thai 
this  is  the  man  himself  "  (R.  H.  Codringion,  Tlu  Uilautiicns. 
p.  164).  or  the  sktUl  and  )aw  bone  are  kept  and  "are 
called  Moajifi,  which  are  mka,  hot  wiih  spiritual  power,  and  by 
mans  of  which  the  help  of  the  Ito'a,  the  powerful  ghost  of  the 
man  whose  relics  these  are.  an  be  obtained  "  (ibid.  p.  16?). 
Here  we  have  the  savage  analogue  Lo  Chlistlao  relics.  So  the 
Australian  natives  make  poiniingsiicksoul  of  tbe  small  bones  of 

le  then  that  in  the  most  primitive  jocletiei, 


is  the  o 
t  of  kinsi 


Ibcf 


It  the  I 


nf  sirangeis.  who  ai 
nisandunanny.    Inmoredev. 

body  has  not  been  properly  in 

ndly  ghost  il 


of  the  I 
I  Weil 


rdingly  tb 


d  dancing  and  healing  ol  ihc  air  with  hands  and 
weapons  "  drive  tbe  sphii  away  from  ihe  old  camp  which  it  is 
supposed  lo  haunt,"  and  which  has  been  sel  lire  10,  and  hunt 
llala  run  into  Ihe  grave  prepared,  and  ihiie  stamp  II  down  into 
ibeunh.  "  TheloudihouiinEalthemen  and  women  shows  him 
.thai  they  do  not  wish  10  be  frightened  by  him  in  his  present 
sUlc,  and  that  Ibey  wU  be  npy  with  him  il  be  does  Dot  mC 


(S^ncerradGnhD,  tfatiH  Trlba  tf  Ctalnl  Auilnlia,  p.  sol). 

Id  MttiopoumJA  cethftet^FS  have  b«n  discovcml  when  the 
upulchraJ  ju:s  wcreMt  ufAidc  down,  clcarfy  by  way  dI  hindering 
the  gbosu  from  acapiag  Into  the  upper  world.  In  liic  Dublin 
BuseMm  we  kc  ipeclRiens  ol  indnil  Cettic  (onba  ihonHng  the 
ume  peculiiiity.  For  a  like  reaion  perfuMM  the  lumc  of  the 
dead  must  (moni  Ibe  Aruntu  not  be  utteied,  D«  the  gnve 
byceruincUBeiiiCkiinawn.    Theumerepuciuuice 

iris  Ibe  ^"^  euara  All  over  vfae  woiid,  and  leads  mrvivora 

ue  ihe  d(    ■         ■ 


H  a  changed-    Hen 


bean  hii  name  caUcd;  but-  it  also  banp  logetbcT  with  Ibe  taboo 
which  hedges  roiml  the  dead  ai  it  doo  kingi,  chieftain*  and 
priesU. 


nnrai  (pi.  o(  tat.  ftrngia,  a  iniuhnioin],  the  bolinieal  name 
ceveciog  in  the  broad  icnie  all  the  lower  cellular  CiyplDgims 
devoid  of  cUomi^yU,  which  ailie  fHin  iporo,  ind  Ibe  thallus 
«f  whrch  It  Erlher  uukr^ular  or  etnnpoud  of  branched  or  un- 
branched  tubes  or  ceU-filaments  (bypbae)  with  apical  growth, 
or  of  moit  or  ten  complex  wetted  sheets  or  tissue-like  masses 
o[  such  (mynliun),    Tbe  latter  may  in  cerUin  cases  atUin  large 

resulting  In  the  development  of  true  tb;x;es-  The  ^»res,  which 
may  be  uni-  or  multi-cdlular,  are  either  abstricted  free  from 
Ihe  ends  ol  hyphie  (actogenous).  0(  fanned  ftom  segncnts  In 
their  course  {cUamytaiferti)  or  from  protoplasm  in  ihdrinterioi 
(endugenous).  The  want  of  chlorophyll  restricts  their  mode  of 
life— which  Ia  tartly  aquatic — &ince  they  are  therefore  unable 
to  decompose  the  carbon  iLioxide  of  the  atma(^>berc,  and  renders 
them  dependent  on  «tber  plants  or  (mely)  animals  for  their 
carlwnaceous  food-matelials.  These  they  obtain  usually  In  ibe 
[urn  of  carbohydrates  fniai  Ihe  dead  reouint  of  olhci  organ  iimt, 
Di  in  this  or  other  fbnn)  Civm  the  living  cells  oftEieir  boHi; 
in  Ihe  former  cut  they  aro  termed  •■pmphytes,  in  the  latter 
parasia.  While  >omc  moulds  (PBticfifiim,  AipercOltis)  can 
lUiliie  alrcott  any  oiganic  lood-materisls,  other  fungi  are  more 
RtcrKted  in  tbeir  choice — e.f.  insect -pansita.  bom-  and 
feather- destroying  fungi  and  punsilei  generally.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  Include  with  the  Fun^  the  Schiia'myeetes 
oi.  Bacteria,  and  the  Myiomycetcs  or  Mycetoioa;  but  the 
pKoliai  mode  of  growth  and  divisioD,  Ibe  dtia,  spores  and  other 
pecullafttiei  of  the  former,  and  tbc  emiarian  of  naked  amoeboid 
masses  of  ptotophism,  which  creep  and  fuse  ta  streaming  Plas- 
modia, with  special  modes  of  nutrition  and  spore-forraali 
the  latter,  have  led  to  tbdr  •^uation  as  groups  of  organisms 
fodependetil  of  the  tnie  Fungi.  On  the  other  liand,  Ucbens, 
previously  rtgsrded  as  autonomous  plants,  are  now  known  to 
be  dUiU  orgaiismi— funip  symbiotic  with  algae. 

The  number  of  species  in  1U9  was  estimated  by'Saccudo  at 
about  31,000,  but  of  these  8900  wen  so-oUed  ^wifi  imfaficii 
— i.t.  forms  of  which  we  only  know  rertsin  stages,  such  u  conidia, 
pycnidia,  &c.,  and  nhich  there  an  reasons  for  retarding  as  merely 
the  corresponding  stages  of  higher  forms.  Ssccardo  alio  included 
about  4EX>  species  of  Myiomycetes  and  650  of  Schiiomycele*- 
Allowing  for  these  and  for  the  dues,  undoubtedly  not  few, 
when  one  and  Ihe  same  fungus  has  been  described  under  diffettnt 
'        '  iate{iniS9i}i>(  io,ooospedei. 


In  niint  ration  of  the  very  dilefcnt  a 
made,  however,  may  be  mentioned    ' 
id  thai  ol  Cooke  t. 


iphtcal  distribution,  fungi,  like  flowering  plantj 
their  centres  of  origin  and  of  dispersal;  hut  we  must  riot 
forget  that  every  exchange  of  wood,  'iriieat,  fruits,  plains, 
miznsts,'or  other  commodities  involves  transmission  <d  fungi 
ton  one  munlry  to  another;  while  the  rm'gnlions  of  birds  aiul 
itheraiumals,  cLinrentsof  airand  wj 


only  to  the  fact  Ihat  Noitb'America  and  Europe  have  been 
much  aian  thoiwighly  invoiigaicd  Ibaa  other  countries;  It  is 
certain  thsl  the  ito^hcs  ire  the  home  of  very  numeroos  species.' 
Again,  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  fleshy  Agarieinl," 
Polyporei,  Paitat,  &c.,  are  relatively  rarer  in  the  Iropics  may 
d^teod  on  the  fact  that  they  an  mon  difiicull  to  collect  and 
remit  for  identiAcation  than  the  abundantly  recorded  woc}dy 

that  many  parts  of  the  world  are  praclically  uneiplotcd  as 
regards  fungi,  and  that  new  spcda  are  (snstantly  being  di»- 
coveitd  in  the  United  States,  Auslialia  and  northern  Europe — 

ol  (ungi  can  as  yet  be  made,  and  no  generaliutions  of  value  u 
to  their  geographical  diet rlbulion  are  possible-- 

The  exlslencc  of  fossQ  fungi  is  undoobtcd,  though  very  feir 
of  the  identifications  can  be  relied  on  as  regards  species  or  genera.' 
They  eilend  back  beyond  Ihe  Carboniferous,  when  they  occur 
as  byphse,  &c.,  pmerved  in  Ihe  fossil  woods,  but  the  best  i|Kd- 
mens  an  probably  thoM  In  amber  and  In  siliceous  petrifactiiia*. 


o  it  by  nieani  of  a  lufc  A 
of  which  Kftcn  a>d  gu^ 
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oftbtti 


I  el  uiy  hvphi 
tPiptaiiali; 

llIe^K(?>b „,... 

Uuy  tongi  (noSu,  i4(*niu,  Auufs.  &c.)  whin  ■iiDngly 
(mria*  put  out  ribbon-Eke  or  cylindikal  cnidt.  or  ihm-lTke 
nyccliu  platei  of  duiikrhu  pAnllel  hyiJue,  ftJI  growiDg  toetdicT 
equally,  and  fudnc  by  anutomcea,  and  in  ih'w  vav  utend  long 
dnlance*  in  Ibe  hB.  or  over  the  urfaiei  aC  ksvn,  bnndin,  Ac 
TbeH!  mycelial  Miaade  miiy  be  white  ud  lender,  or  ihe  outer 
kvphae  may  be  bard  and  black,  and  very  often  the  leKmblance  of 
tac  aubreoBiKan  lorma  to  ■  root  14  so  cnarltcd  that  they  are  lermed 
rhiEDDiorphs.  The  ovtennofli  hyphae  may  even  put  foilh  thinner 
hyphac,  TvdiatinE  into  the  hhI  uke  root-lvira,  and  Ibe  oonvef^ent 
dpg  nay  b*  dotdy  apfrOKd  aad  K  divided  1^  acMa  aa  to  rceemtale 
the  rost-apm  o(  K  lAntr  plant  (jtmiUnrHi  mtOM}, 

&lmlKi.-^unii,  Vke  other  planu,  an  often  found  to  Kore  up 
laqR  quaqtiti^  «  reserve  materiBb  {mi,  glycogen,  carbobydraCH. 
Ac!)  in  ipEcial  puta  eC  their  Tegelalive  twutik  where  they  He 
accumulated  between  a  period  c<  active  wanilation  and  one  of 
renewed  aeilvky.  loniint  reietvei  to  be  <«>H«wd  patticidarly 
during  the  lormatlon  of  laije  fiuctlhcalkiaa.  Tbeie  mcrvc  uorgi 
may  be  packed  away  fa  alible  hypbae  or  la  awoUea  oetl^  but  the 
hyphae  containing  tbem  art  often  nthend  Into  thick  conti  qr 
nyoUal  sttaDdi(>UfH,  nuahma,  At),  or  flattened  and  BnaK»- 
mostni  ribbon  and  platoa.  often  conuaing  aeveni  kinda  of  faypliM 
(Miniluii  luajmami).  In  other  cuia  the  •tiiodt  undetia  dwei- 
cctialion  into  an  outer  layer  with  blackened,  hardened  aD-waltl 
try  byphae.  and  are  (hen  tenned  rbilDmorpha 

--.,  capable  not  only  ol  ertendiAc  Che  (lUHua  In 

ke  imta.  but  alio  of  lyina  dormant,  protected  by  the 
ag.     Such  ■gBregatiooa  ^Di  hyphac  lEequenlly  become 

.rylng  la  liae  [torn  that  of  a  |da*>  bead  or  a  pes  CPbib. 


coj^oinly,  lilling  u.. 
in''2[fjMiM.  ■I'Xrt'a 


alrau  ae  to  obliterate  the  lumen,  and  the  bypliiia  become  oodulai 

tPalyterui  oar.  P.  tHjuaim,  UhMm-  ■" ■■>     ■" '— 

•ctenila.  If  kept  molu,  tfve  ilae  to  th 
concemed.  much  aa  a  potato  tuber  de 


JiUenially.  or  hatdened  aj 
>  the  awollen  cell-walla  aer 
thkkly  deported 
...  ->i>liae  become  r"'--* 
H-w-aHi).   The 

I ,11 : .  ,^  (^^ 


prin^nUy  Potypofri.  ^nrfdm,  Pediae;  none  are  known  aaaoor 
the  niycomytitea.  Unduwa*  or  fFaiilaghinif  The  fuactlooa  gl 
mycelial  ttranda^  rhIioaiorplH  and  acterotla  an  not  only  to  collect 
and  ftore  matcrula.  tuf  also  to  extend  the  fungua,  and  in  many 

niliH  Difimliarim.— The  aimplcr  mycella  coniial  of  hyphae 
all  alila  and  thin-nraUed,  or  merely  differing  In  the  diameter  of  the 
brandiea  cf  varioji  ordera.  or  In  their  relationa  to  the  environment, 
tome  ptun^ng  into  tba  luburatum  Ukc  mota,  othcri  remaininR  on 
ill  tufface,  aod  othen  (atrial  hypbae]  riilng  into  the  air.  Such 
hypbae  may  be  multiceUuar,  or  they  may  comitt  of  liniplc  tubea 
with  nsmeron  nddci  and  »  aepta  ^it>cs«i:«<f<i),  and  are  then 
nan<ellular.  In  tba  mn  eemclex  tow-bodiea  of  higher  (unEi, 
howtver,  wt  End  csnjdcraUe  dlilerencn  in  the  vaiiouf  layert  or 
ttranda  of  hyphae. 

Anepidermu'like  or  cortical  prtlrctive  outer  byerii  very  common. 
and  i>  utually  cbaracterlied  I»  the  ckac  (HMation  of  the  deuelv 
Interwavtu  hyphac  and  tbo  ihickeninE  and  dark  colour  of  their. 
outer  walla  (ideiotU,  Xylariit,  kc).  Rko-IIlEe  hypha*  with 
.■.. ■ ,..,. -rf  by^tbe  tM^  walla  occur  S  mycelial 

or  coloured  mBky 


cotdi  (iftmliH).    Latea-lu 

SUrnm,  Uycnm,  FiitetijH,  filled  with  white  or  < 

fluldi,  and  titvnnffvi  haa  ibown  that  ibniUr  tube>. . 

-'■-   re  widely  tpitti  in  other  Hymenomyceiei. 

""  — ■" —  ~lp  El  found  in  iwollcn  hyphal  e 
aap.   Cyuidia  and  pdraphym 

- — riiSai  larrjmaiu  Hatlli  hai  ol 

(hin-walled  byphae  with  tut*  lunlna,  tha  aepla  of  which  ■ 
iMtcd  like  thoK  of  lieve^ubH.  ^^ 

,  Aa  regardi  iD  cofnjKxition.  the  alUwall  of  fangl  egiUl' 


ea  bitty  ol  01  watery  up  [I  faund_  in 


(.™monly 


lonly  occur,  and  VTitx 


with  in  higher 
lie""e''p*«™ 


foron.  TBinin'tM&^Mi 


■poRfl  r^xOivdy.     Tbc  ^mbaiKB  — . 

cyMcd  ddtlEr  the  vuioiu  gnupL    Nucleu  divUion  »  uiuftUy 
u<mB|i*ii>td  b)>  lU  the  aKallal  latum  of  InfyoHnfMi , 
JfarH.— No  kgrGfidcfli  ha*  «vcr  been  Aniwl  u  ngardidg  ibe 

Ticii  Ihu  too  niick  hu  bcaa  aHcniptcil  is  Ike  detifaon,  and  Ihil 
diflcrtihw  ariM  jmohMbi  —  lue  aim  X  a  giorpbolo|^lorapliyik>- 
lo^cal  dcfiaitioa.  Pkyikilogkanyt  any  oril  or  iroup  oC  celb  lepa- 
luad  oi  Irm  a  hyfAa  «  uokdliiUc  funauL  aod  capaUc  ol  ilidl 
frawidg oat— wnlaathic^ — tORpcoddca tneludfiii.ua^iOTe:  but 
It  fi  «indeat  liat  m  idda  a  dcUlIoa  deca  set  otehide  ihe  ocdinary 
vegetative  oailB  of  ifirainliig  fifiifll»  BMcfa  aa  yeaat^  OTHUall  icicnriiuni 
like  ea<k«mKguaa  if  fonu  Uka  CnaJMbdut.  Mophola^lLy 
eoUBderedrBPORaan  marked  by  pec--'-'-^~-"  ^"'—  --—  "^— 
piut  id  orlslii.  defiidtaBHa  la  uuabei 
fonb,  audi  that  Ikey  can  be  4iitin|uu 
tbc  kypbas  vbkh  prodBca  iIkiil  The 
■■■'    •  ■  n  by  all 


initkle  the  pnduaion 


l™  "lulrply  fto 

ily  pfayBolofiral  p«uliui 


body  on  <tf  Itodi  ■  bypba  Cfonidium)  a 
IB  ifUiam  or  chl»niyd«pKT).  or  in  it 
praufHum  icnmtiiiRf ,  BR  sutlera  of  knpDTtance  wtBcfa  have  tlHi 
tfm  in  the  daadficilloD  and  tcnnlDology  of  ^kkvi,  tkoi^  in  jnap' 
nnctf  tkey  are  laigely  o(  acadesik  inienit. 

Kicbi  ha>  atlem^ud  to  divide  •pom  inio  Itiire  c"r«>rin>  • 
foUowa;    (i)  kinoapors,  aiUne  by  nialiveiy  simple  i 
■nd  Mkbae^laf  rapid  diiaeniDatioD  aad  pnHABation,  r. 
cnidia.  (Ddocovdia.  alylsapaca.  *e.i     6)  i^ukiqK 

■impleRnmngemeBlcicell-GonteBt^and--^ "- 

<jl  the  fungus  (hjDUKh  period*  of  ejiigenc) 
iporM,  rwilnt-wlh.  eyin.  *c.;     (3)  cai 

e-f.  n-ggapoiH,  VHKnm.   braMj-spDrrm,  aecHliokpanv.  *_..     

basidioipocFS,  St.  Utile  or  nothing  is  lainrd  by  IhF»  dcRirilionr 
npeciaily  phynorDGical,  In  piaetice  thes 
of  fuKfi  ncelve  further  apeciaTnamn  In  th 


*■»«  (P.'B«y).  Conidiophore   ^^i^J^" 
•nth  conidB.  BkuiT^t  hyphac  ore 

eonjolntd.  The  chM  diMincltva  cCiKteri  of  t 
hyphae  are  their  ocienuilon,  uimlly  vertKali  Uwi 
nbivtb;  TbeiT  pecoMar  bnncbing.  lotm.  colcur» 
Smncvi  »nd  t*eir  tpore-pcoduction.  AccocdiM  ti 
of  the  laM.  n  niiibl  Ihcontically  dr 
qmantiophoR ' ^■~ 
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A  umlile  fpooplioR  may  be  merely  a  lia^  ahoit  hn^,  the  end 
of  which  uopt  grauing  and  bccomH  cut  (A  as  a  conidluni  by  the 
forinniion  o[  a  septum,  which  tlien  ^liu  and  aPowa  Ibe  conjdauni 
la  fall-  More  gcDcraUy  ihc  hypht  Ijclow  (he  aeplufn  grows  forwarch 
aipin.  and  repeats  this  procns  several  timca  before  Ihe  terminal 
conidiuin  falls,  and  k  a  chuin  of  cooidia  icsuhs,  the  oldest  of  which 
tenninates  the  mies  (Eryiipic) ;  when  the  primary  branch  baa 
thus  funned  n  baiipetal  aenes,  branciieB  may  uriic  frorn  below  and 
again  repeat  this  pnxesa,  thus  fomdnf  a  tu[t  f/'niuiaiiiiri).  Or  the 
primaiy  bypha  may  lint  swell  at  its  apex,  and  put  foiih  3  genu  of 
^an  peg-like  branches  (ifaWiiuln)  from  the  inciciicd  surface  thus 
pTDvidetT  e*ch  of  which  tkvcbps  a  similar  basipetal  chaiu  of  cooidia 
Urfv^fsusu),  wni  varluuscomtunatioDsof  thoe  processes  result  in 
Che  devrbpnient  of  nuincrDus  vaiielita  of  enquiuiely  branched 
Bporopbore*  of  (Lit  type  0oirytii,  Botrytifiorivm,  VcTlkHtiuin,  ^.). 

A  secDnd  lype  it  dnrleped  aa  foUows-.  Che  primary  hypha  fomii 
a  leptuni  below  lit  apu  as  beloie,  and  the  terminal  comdiuui,  ihui 

Ik  lo  a  lecond  cooldium;  this  npeals  the 
luit  we  now  have  a  chain  of  cooidia  developed 
the  oUest  btine  below,  and.  as  m  Pnicillium^ 

The  simple  tporof^ioR  doer  --"■  — - — -'■■  ~ — '--'-  '-  ---'-■■- 


point  and  npidly 
Ac,  braichEa  put  f 


ach  of  which  se 
;adospoTeJ.  and 


Flo.  3.~Ctilapia  uwdUiu. 


"fli^'" 


neat  ion  into  more  or  [ess  numerous  ilobular  ma  lies, 

£ucb  may  be  tcimed  Eporan^oplurcs.    In  Spero- 
es  give  rite  also  10  short  hnnchet.  which  meet'and 

.he  I^Ddiea  swell  up  into  sporan^.  whicn  develop 
r  Interior  (loosporangia),  or  their  contents  become 

so  teem  egg-caiea  (oogonia).     ^iKe  in  such  cases 

, , BIl  temarcelU,  they  may  be  convedienlly  tenned 

gametophorea. 
'*"■"'-'"-''  -*'orophont  arise  wnen  any  of  the  branched  or  un- 
of  spore-bearing  hyphae  described  above  ascend 
nnsort.  and  arc  more  or  icfte  crowded  into  definite 

apply  to  (be  indivjddal  hyphae  aiid  their  iHancbco  *t  Co  isimile 
■porophora,  and  u  king  aa  tbe  cooidia.  ipoaBBi,  pnelet,  Sc., 
ate  bome  do  tbdi  eUtinal  lurfacea,  il  it  quite  coiuutnit  lo  neak 
of  thtsc  at  compound  •psnpbnts.Oe..  in  the  aenae  described,  hoD- 
cver  oompln  they  may  become.  Among  Che  timplitt  c»ct  are 
(he  alnt.Uki  (gEnntea  of  ^loninDoiB  hyphae  m  Paavila,  Vrf- 
iiijca.Ac..oT«rUwIiaiaSsBlan£nt,Civ(«»ni,&c.ararasciiii 
'^-ucw.jlJCSiwtKsms.ftc.  lu thefonnar.wheiithelayet uinian. 
often  temed  a  awt,  but  where,  at  in  Ihe  [iiur.  tbe  nsro- 
genoei  layer  la  «leBdn.  and  ^iiead  out  mon  or  kaa  sheet-like  on 
tha  aupponiDE  tissues,  it  Is  more  Irequeody  temed  a  hyinenium. 
Another  Hmple  case  it  that  of  the  cohramar  aggregateiof  aporo- 
^ODiit  byphae  In  fonnt  like  SttliMm,  Ctrtmium.  4o._  Thete  fcad 


le  hyplue  beinf 


_^ _  _  BUppOftlnf 

hyphae.  the  •poroccnoia 
~'  Ebe  peripbeo^  or  iipK*l 
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rnioiu  only.    Hen  we  have  the  einhlon-like 

t^ctria  And  nunjf  PyRnomycetet,  the    ' 

Gtasrit,  ftc,'  putmg  into  the  compkic  Ibi 

Xylana,  Pdypveii  and  >hpv»ii,  vc-  In 

njorophoR  ii  often  termed  the  hymenopliuib  onu  ^io  luiuu-  !«■■* 

denujid  ipedal  name*  fpiLeiM»  ■tipn,  filli.  pom,  Ac-J  to  daule 

■wutiaritlei  of  diAtfibulwD  dI  the  hymenium  DVR- the  lurfan.' 


FUNGI 


Other  Ktiei  of  nu 


a  invEU  (he  Hnr 


depreoion  of  ■  cavin — <.{.  .SiiteiTii.  QyWHi    and  even  ilnpler 
OKI  are  met  with  io  liiinimUa,  vhere  Oic  iftewen  Ii  InveNed  by 


CyinnoaKus,  where  a  looae  mat  dT  aiinfleriy  barren  hyphae 

In  luch  eumplea  ai  the  above  we  may  regard  tbe  hymeniui 

iSaicnia,  Cyfktlia),  lyBOi^ntli.  or  an  u  Iiu^  inveated  by  lali 

x™t,e  eniliXre  of  Ibe  ""'"'  " "   """  '         "^ 

much  men  Invslnd.  Ii 
Drothyphal   ' 


kifoui  with  a  uroi 


latter  if  developed  in  the 


mulliiv  aphenjjdal  "  fnictjficatjort  "  Icleino- 

panUe  with  a  Hroma.     In  othei  ciiea  IH^penyai,  Ktima)  the 

<Hia  txampln  tan  be  aivtn  IPtrmit,  Hrpayhn,  C^tiafi,  Ac.) 
where  the  perilbeda  or^oate  below  Ibe  autfaee  ol  a  atronia  fnrned 
loot  beTore-    Similarly  with  the  varioiia  typei  of  conidfail  or  oidial 

."Imclllieationt,"  teoned  i^cnidia, '-   — '■"-   ■■-     '- 

Ihe.  unirieM  ol  -■■ 

Enid  otenaioo  ofm  . 

JinVn,  it  put  rorlh.ahort 

'which  the  tporei  (nykMpoRt,  coaidia,  ipei 

a  kimilar  way  are  developed  thepycnidiai 

CfCiabiltrui,  Lifba--'- ' '  — ■■ 


oi  hyphae  iaterweaviDs'  ihem 


E 


id'othen.  In  other  caia'  (Dipbdia, 
'iotimi "  aiue  by  a  number 
.to  .  knot,  ae  if  they  were 


,.  ...h   hyphal  enda  grow  and   abitrio   the  i 

^complicated  art  tbe  procoan  in  a  laj^  Krira 

1.1I   .11..    :-  .j„i^  labyrintha  ol  cavilica  aul 

rphae  in  the  tiRvioiuly  homoge 


ve  layer  iperidium),  aolt  ftlntinc 


complexity — Af.  pufl-balli,  earll 
5#orc-OuM(i>lJn.;— Ordinary 

it  enauted  by  any  current  <a  ail 

tlmjlarly  with  blrda,  Inaecta,  slu 
proboKjdei,  Ac*  or  n^erely  adhe 
to  rbcee  accidental  mode*  of  dii 
intercHing  adaplation  on  the_ 

JjCmien^a)  we  cjten  he 
CmMiu)  or  In  >ad  (Pn 
by  the  Ridden  rupture  d1 

auppov  air  replaced  by  t 

forward  by  a  spun  of  llq 
ing  it  It^.  EiKpaa),  an 

Mas,  when  the  entire  m; 
{■  tuddtnly  thol  up  into 


lealimybody.  Inaddition 
nrever.  there  it  a  veriet  <d 
he  /un^  itedl.    Faiiiig 


t  tbe  grorind,  n 

ClairijSca/iim.— It  bu  been  accepted  for  son 
the  majority  of  the  fuii«i  pioper  fall  into  Ih 
the    Fhy«)myrcle*,    Aacomycela    and    Bui 
Schiiomycelea  and  Myiomycena  (Myceioaoa)  bdng  ra 
as  independent  groups  not  coming  under  tb«  true  fungi. 

Tbe  chief  schemes  of  dassificatjon  put  fojward  in  detail  have 
been  Ibose  of  P.  A.Saccaldo  (iSJe-iftQi),  of  Oikai  Biefdd  and 
Von  Tavel  {iSgi},  ol  P.  E.  L.  Van  Tieghem  (iSgj)  and  o(  J. 
Schrocter  (1891).  The  schnne  of  Brefeld,  which  was  based  on 
the  view  Ihal  the  Ascomyceles  and  Bojidlomycels  were  com- 
pletely asexual  and  that  these  two  gmupt  bad  beu  derived 
from  one  dlvison  (Zygomycetes)  of  the  PhycomyceLes,  has  been 
vciy  widely  acccptetL  The  recent  work  ol  the  last  twelve  yean 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  two  higher  groups  ol  fuggi  eiblbll 
distinct  seiiialiLy.  t^  either  a  noimaJ  or  reduced  type,  and'baa 
also  rendered  very  doubtful  the  view  of  the  origin  of  these  two 
groups  from  the  f^ycomycetes.  The  real  diflicultyof  cUsBifict' 
lion  of  the  fungi  lies  in  Ihe  potytihyleik  nature  of  the  group. 
There  is  very  little  .doulit  that  the  piintilive  fungi  hav«  been 
derived  by  d^radatioa  from  the  lower  algae.  It  appears. 
however,  that  such  a  degradation  has  occurred  not  only  once 
in  evolution  but  on  aeveial  occisions,  so  that  we  have  in  the 
PhycomyceW*  not  a  aeries  of  naturally  related  forms,  but  grpuna 
whidi  have  arisen  perfectly  independently  of  cihe  anotber  fr 


ious  groups  cpf  the  algae. 


is  also  possible  i 

IS  thai  the  Ascomycetes  and 

rrived  from  (he  algae  indepen- 


ously  be  very 


wiQ  be  best  to  retain  the  Ihrn  main  groups  mentiooed  above, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Phycomyceiei  especially  are  far  trcna 
being  a  natural  group.  The  fallowing  ^ves  a  tabular  niryi^  ot 
the  scheme' adopted  In  the  prneni  artidt: 

A.  PnTcoHTcsm  Alga-like  fungi^wiih'itmictUular  QmHiu 
"id  wcU.maAcd  acaual  organs.  ' 

Class  1.— Oomyatca.    Mycelium"  uauilly  well  developed,  but 


at  mueilazinDui 
tilDysdIalbc  Inter 


producdofl  by  lytotporei; 


MDTtiercf- 


■e-  Seiual  rtproduccion  u  above 
ii  or  conidi*  or  both;  Mucoraoi 
ZhanodKlixfU,  I^ptoctphalidaa—. 
icbopncmc.  Scnial  rcprodtictiafl  typical  but 
rnctinict  ioptuUtr  of  ihe  iiaiag  (DDutCft  (gamv- 
1 :  EnlomophthorBceae^ 


FUNGI 

la  Cytli^  BHU  At  ae^tat  t 

female  nodei  then  funnt  in  pa 
"  muhiple  fcrtiLiiatiaa  " ;  tlie  ot 


»"i;-^Uiiilagioilei.     Fomi.  with  •fputettalli 


ually  aiuch  Rduc«L 


,_..  awl  re- 


in apccial  type  or  tpoa 
bang  uully  dsbL  : 
uwally  redifud. 


1L  Tubcrineat,  LabDiilbcpiin 


nmxlei.  PyrHUBycctn  T 

Cuui  III.— BadiBaka,      ThdiiH   -^ , 

■pors)  bonks  In  foim  on  ■  tpfdat  coniiTLOpbore.  the  basdium. 
Siuntu  nproducdofl  alwayimuch  reduced. 
I-  UndUKU.    Ltffrhiuory  in  loine  ca«t  very  eoinpte  and 
whh  wdl-iMrkcdiexiBlproceKaiid  aliemalkin  rt  Epnera' 
tioni»  in  of  hen  much  rHixed;  buidiura  (promycclium) 
derived  uhbII)!  from  a  thick-willed  ipore  (Ic4eiiu»|)oie). 
V-  Butdiocnycetes.    Life-bistocy  alwa^i  very  dmptc.  no  *ta- 
nbrliea  altemalion   of   gencnithHu;   baqaiun   borne 
directly  or  (he  mycelium. 
(A)  ProIobaiWiomycelHi.     Baiidia  septate, , 


la  Ibii  poup  deals  w 

producLJon  of  rcproducti 
UmMtpkar 
•    tfniKiiltphiris, 


all  fToap  of  aquatic 
n.  Only  one  genua, 
thoi^  a  aDinevhal 


idophytic  p«rute»— «bouc 


__.  ._„  ...a  Robad  Tba.....   ^ 

nerka  ilie  gi^nui  »u  ompletely  loH  I^kl  of.    ifnuUipterw 

MtnaMf pHru  an 

oO^  dissut  (iyh'iiii),  vSne-mlldew  (P^uiiaBiini),  pocato  diicaie 
IPiyUpUlun),  onion-ondew  (Pcrnufcn).     /-tMiaai  la  ■  anil. 

witb  water:  ill  hyplue  penetrate  (he  ceil-walU  and  npidly  dentoy 
the  wMety  tiuuei  of  Ibe  living  plant;  Ibea  the  fangui  Kvei  in  the 
dead  irmalaL  When  the  free  endi  of  the  hypbav  emer^  anin  into 
•k.  .:^  fkMi  riuaii]  up  Ihco  ■pherkal  bodlea  which  may  either  fall 
corddia,  each  pitEIIrtg  out  a  ferm-tiibe  and  infectint 
germ-tube  IticV  nvclU  up  iato  a  joouoraikgluni 

dee  mynHum  ito^S^nell  upand  f«n  anlbSdU 
4).  The  contcnu  of  the  anlheridiuni  ate  not  •« 
an  iienetntct  the  oogonum  by  tnean  of  a  narroiir 
nUCdng  tube,  and  a  male  nudeui  then  pum  over 
Mphere,  which  >t  hn>  nuhinucleue  becomei  uni- 
DtlliBlion.  Pyikimm  it  ol  intvieft  u  illuiint>D( 
of  aooepore'forinarkn  on  condition!  and  the  in- 

rolluni  luually  aeiidi  haMnS  iuo'thcrcclirol 
me  Bnc  ana  pun  out  branched,  aerial  conldiophom  through  th« 
■lomala.  the  brandiei  of  which  abatrid  nunenHn  "cooidia^'; 
theae  either  germlnnte  direclly  ce  their  coatentf  break  vp  Into 
■ooiporet  (Eg.  5).     The  developninit  oi  the  "  aiiddi*  "  aa  ti«e 

nedei  (CjaUput  ardidiu,  FkyltUilliBn  MbIbh)  a*  in  i^lUniw 
£i^bed  above:  in  other  cues  tkc  direct  eoidiMal  iinniutieil  ii 
eriilic  of  eeneta— «.[.  PtmMftm;  while  otheri  enil 
si.e.i'laiiw^a.&c.   In  C>illvw(^'M(o)thc"coi4diB 

trtcted  in  baapcul  chain-like  — ^  • •>-  — ^  -'  >-^ 

«ne  to  the  Htface  In  tufit  ■ 

br4ll?'a 


a.t 


uiuK^otHMPyMam. 


jium  pas  into  it.  the  inale  an 
iphere  really  repreicots  a  largi 


ocaphcre  and  the  fertiliiing 

■ameta.  Between  CyOMpni  Btili  ■ 
Bdryoninn  on  tba  other  a  nuir' 
f  gmu  an  known-   The  Qoi|xKe 


Fio.  J.— /"iyU^lUere 
L.  B,  Section  of  Lvl  of  Potato 
with  ■poranfliot>hDm  at  Pky- 
UMlkera  t^uMu  paMi« 
thnnfh  the  ueaaB  D,  ob 
the  under Hrfac* ol  Ibeleal. 


StpnimiMcaat  In  aquatic  it 
■ectt  lylDC  in  nicr  bn>  aixmm 
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FUNGI 


a  vcut.  ud  Even  bimg  ilxnit  iIcdIwIk:  icrunULioa  in  a  uccumB 

The  KimcnU  of  the  hyphat  in  Ihii  ptnip  uiinLly  conlain  KVtnl 
Klci.     Al  ihtlimt  of  iporanjiil  lonnJlKm  llie  pnaopllumwMll 

Th«  (irauuilaim  then  becomn  cui  up  by  a  leriM  al  cWij  into  m 

JSoiM.  multiciiUulir  in°5fof«/5^r  Th«c  Ibtn  bwome  «r- 
fDuiukd  by  «  ctU-watl  uid  Eaim  the  Gpom.  Thii  mode  of  ■pore- 
formatioB  a  toully  dilteirni  (ram  thai  in  titc  aicui;  hence  one  tl 
the  duEciiltin  of  the  ici:eptan<«  o(  BcdcLd'j  view  sC  the  hoiiiolo(]r 
IXIld  ipgiMjiinn.    The  cyloloey  o( ' — — '"  " 


^■Jl 

ss 

•bl,   Ibey 

Sb: 

hu     latdy 

[U   pbi™ 

VBT  unporl. 
ti«u   oT  the 

1.     It  \i  well 

5pDi-Ji..o. 

Sg^^o. 

■xe'suily  ob- 

'if™ff''?h"^ 

ratk  in  Ihfir 

TWihun™ 

leea    eipliined     by 

>o  Bnds  Ilia. 

two  ftoufa. 

Killed   to 

liotWltind 

In  the  B™ 

•  riK   by^^he 

ytellum  ".3 

ST^T 

nct^n'ShJ^ 

Aau    piKdii.    Spifulliii 

:cd  >l»ge.  the  coojuaw- 

Ihen  beiirodlKed'rrwi  the  "«  «1U  W)  are  ""' ^'JS'J^Jr™ 

«iS?  T™«'S>d'."  4-  '^P'  'VBoepm  O  bel*e«  the  ««- 

tLilH  BlakMl™  csasden       r-'""'"'.-^'    ^™.  .i.t.  .  »r. 

IB  have  ■  diflennliatiDa  S.  Cernnnaticfi  zygospore  "lib  a  gent' 
of  tb*  nature  oi  ie*  lod  <"'«  bearing  a  .porangiiiin. 

be  distiHiiulH  iheo  u  t+)  »od  {-)  (otair  the  lomei  bow 
usiaUr  Atbgiiiibed  by  ■  •«ewb«  p«»i«  liBuinaim  ol  mwtb. 

The  -'-i--f— '—  o(  thi  MtKonn  dipeada  on  the  pnvalena  and 
character.  e(  lb*  eonidia,  (ihI  d  the  mmiwa  «d  ayNpare*-^. 
the  pnoKe  or  alaencc  o(  a  cotumella  bi  the  lonDer.  Bie  lormuuB 
of  an  iavEitaieu  nundllu  latter.  MoM  genera  are  uprofihrtM, 
but  •anK-aaaKbiiimm.  i-iiMOHrt^trtre  faBrjUa  ffli^^ 

of  umiiaei  aad'oAH-  bvia.  bulb*,  Ac  tbe  lleS>r  pan*  c'  *^ 
are  nfidly  deauoyed  il  coco  Ibe  hi^ibio  f»ui  entrance,  tven  more 
laportant  (•  the  qnotioa  of  mycoiia  in  man  and  otbet  mninijUr, 
lelmd  to  neciea  o(  Itmar.  and  invnti^ed  by  Lucet  and  Co- 


devdopoicftt  depend 
bave  been  called  in  < 

Tbe   - 

wbkb 


BtiUiittlmi.  TlH  tn  fin*  «D(ra  a 
an  DHaiilie  on  fanacM.  Emuaa  Umtat  ca 
ejiidtniciaheiHf-ffieadurintOHBUtuin;  I 

lie  often  found  —— ' — ■  —  ■^'  —.-j.^-.  ».*«., 

ilconidia.   B.i 


B.  Ricoiv  Fuifoi,— No*  thil  BreffU'i  vien 
of  Iheic  loims  frooi  Ihe  Zygomycetts  bu  bcc 
llw  rckthnuhip  lA  Ibe  bighn:  ind  luwer  [uiras  of  Suap 
in  obscurity.  TTm  term  Eumyala  'a  •omcttiMi  qiplicd 
group  to  dislinguish  Ihem  from  the  Phycomycttn,  bul 
same  lume  ia  also  applied  lo  the  E     _'  ^    .    .     .-^ 

Iben  (nun  ike  Uycelcoaa  and  BacLcria, 


,     ucily  a. 

_-  , Jt  thty  cannw 

Fic  7,~Ceraiiiialiu  !*«•  [fnnint  wgar  hiIdiicim.  Ii  i>  Ibi 
ittt-ioeijia^ '  A.  «E  viUia^  npid  ipnad  of  tti««e  yeut-conidu 
HcAaalenm:  B,  ot  TiUtlw  in  oanun  and  tail  waten  ahicl. 
Cma.  malcn  it  »  dincull  to  e«  lid  oC 

f*.     The lonidium.  jmul^  &c..  in  Ihe  fi*ld»,.aod  thjrv, 

im.  The  promvcdhim.  'ke  ib.  ocdinary  oHudM,   readily 

S,      The  mbridu:  In  B  Ibc  u-'yi    lb«    r*dr 

tpocidia  tuvceoalnnd  buley 

in  pain  »t  ».  J^iJ  ™ 

nwel,  and  the  inleclii^  lijipha  havinc  tn' 

inilandgrowinffiipviLhiiatint badnot -- 

Iht  flowtn  Isnn.  hmrevn.  Ibe  myttlium  Hndshyphae  i 
K  and  npidt]'  nplaca  ihe  ilona  o(  uiar  am 

-  nM  have gane  to  nuke Iheualn,  by  ihc 
.  wellfcnown  M  smut,  &e.  TSmcsf 

.ji  dotroyed,  by '' imiilnt  "  or 

„.  and  uaui  produre  Bporidia  and 

■he  Kedliogi.     In  olber  (pnin  the  infi 
Ufle  ol  ihc  (It  '    ' 


tolny  oT  IhtH  ionna  ia  vny  liitk  linown  1  Dangnrd  > 

jKof  aftwoftbi 

™y.  a  v«V  rtuf^y'matlwd  emij. 

ssfs?, 

ium  !•  vny~  much  irduccd  In  extent.    The  ikI  are  bome 
dirccrly  on  the  mycpiiuin  and  are  therefore  (unyeipoied.  being 

[.  pottel.plumi  and  wliclic»'  broomi  on  biithoi,  lit.,  are  due  lo 
.eii  action  (ba.  lo).  Ezaiitui  and  Aicorlicium  preHnI  iolrrestini 
iralleh  to  Eidtuinfiaa  and  CMiciam  among  the  BaMlomycelet. 
Sniiaitmialaerai  include  Ihe  wetlknown  ye*>li  which  bclani 
ainly  lo  Ibe  genui  ^ciomiiycei.  They  are  characteriird  by 
fit  unicellutar  aaltire.  thou-  poaet  of  rapid  budding,  iheir  capaciiy 


,— ."!  niofpholog 

Shyiiologically    vwy    dUTcn 
bout  niy  (|Kci«  of  Saalu 


gnwlh.   the  hmilm  an  ildi  ffti 

AlypicAly^dl  dAUeiodnWbp 
pew  ccU»  by  budduif  vrhm  wl^ 
merged  m  a  nccbanoe  ■ol"'^" 
■  nd  to  Fcriiwnl  the  nini 


conidHibunctedr 
ATtn  SuWbick. 
•I.    Sulk-cdb  al  I 


"'""  t'&l  "'"'' 


d«ci.  buddjiw  broccn  u  ihc  FDmi 

■*  "yMbum  ,io,  J  o(midij._    Undct  «li 


i.lhe 


Ibe  yenv-ccU  di^wks, 
■uglitcr-iiiidtut  agjiin, 
procos  obviouily  con- 
laiDinaKUL  Under 

.-  JkmtuiK  on  rhe  surfa 

_elong3ted  saiuast^lnpcd 


and  (our  tporci  ire  formed  in  ibo  mochi 
panble  to  Ibc  typical  development  of  i 

of  tke  fermented  figuoi  paw  ~>>  '•"■ 
cylindrical  celLi  and  brandiir 
myceiiura-like  vcUa.    At 

celk  often  obtain  Catty 

rettingctUt (chlamydospOEH,     _ ,  ._ .     

lor  determiuDC  a  qieciei  of  yoS  uc  the  Him  of  iti  peculuritia  a> 
regardi  form  and  nie:  the  shiini,  cotourii  cooBsten^,  ^.  of 
the  cdoiuet  grown  on  ceil^n  definite  media;  the  optimum  ten- 
pentiire  for  spore^omudod,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
'■veilt"!  >nd  the beluirisut ai rcfsnii the  vaiioin nigiri. 

The  follomiog  tummary  of  wme  of  the  principJ  charactenBio 
ol  hjlfa-doieo  ipniet  will  totvi!  to  ihow  how  tuch  ptculiarilio  c»n 


le  fenncnteOquor  the 
k  walh,  EiBd  behave  a> 


^n  that  a  lement  (lynuee)  a 


ned  nrinnally  tr, 


■ot.gb. 
ch  Ihece 


exptcwd 


together  by  inea^of 
rely  V^I'd™'  "ihe 

11.  howTVei,  only  lour  ipmB.    In  Z™- 
ti90i)  we  have  a  lonn  ol  tlie 


Cyliiop.—TiK  itudy  irf  the  nuclciii  ol  yeait-«lli  k  rendered 

Eaki^n  lor  nuclri  and  haw  10  Be  CBTefulty  diVirtguirived  by  dilTefBitial 

by  a  procna  of  direct  diviHOii.  In  Uie  formalion  of  ipoRt  the  nncicn 
of  the  cell  divsdet.  the  protoplann  eollccli  round  the  nuclei  to  form 
the  iporei  by  IneKell  formation ;  the  pnKofdaim  (cpiplaun)  not 
ined  in  Ihii  procea  become*  dinrganind.  A  fanen  of  mclel  wa> 
on^nally  deecribed  by  Jiinvnt  and  LcUanc,  but  it  wii  obaerred 
neither  by  Wager  nor  Quillermond  and  ■>  probably  abient-  In 
SfAHHwrtamiwn  and  Zyta^itortmixH,  tewtver,  we  have  a 
luKon  of  nuclei  in  mnnaion  with  the  cDnjugalion  at  «Ut  which 

siliiziijacctaramriri  and  Z^sMatcharcmyiis  by  a  kw  of  mualily. 
the  iporanEium  being  formed  panhcQOficnctically  without  any 
nuclear  luvon,  Thi>  suegcHi  a  poniUle  relalionihip  to  ErtmtUKi, 
whichcanonly  doubtfully  be  placed  in  tbcAiicofn>fele4<i7dtfjiipra). 
Carpoaicemyaut.—Tht  other  diviaionH  of  the  Ascomycelea  may 

the  avi'^  on  ll»  mycelh!i!^T  encloKd  iTdeRmte  (niit  bodiei 

.  _...  J  u_ii.  or  vigetilive  hyphiK  forming  the  mwn  maw  ol  the 

HrnMintting  the  fertile  aacntenoui  hyphae  which 

li  the  an.    When  the  asnfonium  (female  er^a) 

coeenona  hypbae  ariu  fmni  it,  with  or  vithoat  iti 

previoua  fniion  wllh  an  amheridlum.    In  other  cuea  the  aacofawm 

hyf^ine  atiic  directly  fmn  the  vegetative  hynhne.    In  ctmnvTion 

with  lhi«  condition  ei  redtictioii  a  fuiion  of  nuclei  IkM  beep  ofaeennl 

In  HM-uaia  nihli_>  »a4  b  probably  tt  frequent  occuncnce.   The 

I  the  terminal  cell  of  the  bnncbe*  of  the 

UHially  tb^  are  derivid  froa  the  pen- 

int  onr  10  form  the  KKaBed  crocier.   By 

— .a  Dfwfhl  uppemost,  and  after  the  fuaion 

luclciltdevehnHonormoyryandprtiduceatheaKoaporet, 
..ore*  escape  from  the  aaci  in  varioui  wayi,  umetunu  by 
ejacvlation-mcchanfam.    The  Ascomycetea,  at  leaat  the 

-- hiWi  ■  well-marlied  nltemalion  of  Kxual  and 

The  ordinaiy  mycelium  ii  the  gamelophyte 
cflgonia  and   anthcridia   when   prevnt^      the 


lilt  >»<iyv>°' 

Ld: 
ondlt 

•as,', 

thcw 


Optimuin  Tcmpnatun 


Sugars  Fermeued  and 
Pnidiic».Ac 


Rounded  Clubold 

Rounded  Globoid 

Elliptical  Hai^haprd 

Eloofatcd  I  Globoid 

Elongated  Globoid 


Two  quFUioni  of  great 
morpholDgkal 


.., raised 

Jhh  ycaHa,  namely.  (1)  the 

whether  yeaiu  are  merely  degiwled  fonni 
4  -*—  Imfdied  by  their  tcAdency  to  form 


L";S>? 


regard  to  the  fim  queation  no  utiifaciory  proof  has  a*  yet  be 

iiven  that  Saccharomycetet  are  derivable  by  cufiure  from  a 
igher  form,  the  recent  natementi  to  that  effect  not  hanng  be 


aulvgtnoui  li^'phac  with  their  aKi  repreHni  the  eporophyte  tloce 
they  are  derived  from  the  fertiliied  ascogonium.  The  matter  ia 
complicaird  by  the  apogamout  transition  from  gamdophviA  tn 
iporophyieiniheabtcnceof  theatcoeonlum;  aha  by  the' 
there  are  normally  two  fiuiooi  in  the  life-hiuorv  --  — 
„.,._      .,  J. ^  fo,fc„ . '^ 

„ I  oT  ■        • 


earlier.    If  ihi 

and  Harper  bL_.__ 

in  the  awuB.  iniiead  of  Into 


'two  i^uciioni. 
-^J_^»w_eight 


of  Ihe 


^^"^ 


IF  Carpoaacomjwtta:  the  cleinoiheclnR 


ftrftferfwi.— Tlfc  tacludH  ti 


e.  Tbey  are  chanctHfaed  by  u  ■ 

^   ., .  ..  Ihc  cmaliir,  Ifca  looipiinl  tria;  i 

decay  w  niptne  of  tbe  ■booan  «afl:  ancli'a  fiDit-body  !■ 

■  (KBMhniM  (dclmicBP).   The  ErNphuH  us  i  i „ 

BBrted  imip  of  fonu  wUdl  live  a*  peiaiitee.  Tkn  (am  ■  euini- 
fldfel  layQeGdm  oa  the  Hrfaa  of  the  pfuiti  tbe  b^ipua  aoe  uMuty 
mniMlH  tbe  tiaeuB  bM  nnly  eewliii  huataia  latatba  tfi 
qcthmJ  oeua.  O^  1b  nfs  caiee  la  thei  atyofiiiat  latanj  ^'-' — 
Owinr  to  their  apecafanse  they  (o  br  tbe  popaiar  oamt  id  mi 
fMa<r«i»  HwnU  la  the  nO  taom  iefnSUim,  Sfham 

Mirt-that  le  the  tooadiaiy  nildey,  Iba  iccca*  ailnt  of 

ha>  led  to  a^sM  lefUatloa  la  Great  Britaia  la  pfonat  it>  ifinailiiit, 
a<  vtieii  nnpant  n  nako  (be  euliim  cf  «o*cb«ni»  Imneaiiljfi. 

EtjriUH,  UttiHiJa  mti  nyUaahic  tnea "" ta. 

The  fonn  of  the  fnit  body,  lb*  diSBiuK*  sa 
oatnowtha  opon  .It — the  appendaEe^'-Bia 
vinouB  geoen.  BcaMea  periuieca  the  laenbi 
poisaie  coBidla  home  la  dmple  chalnL  De 
my  itfaiit  evUtaca  forthaortilB  of  A*  a* 
aad  Bryiifiit  by  ■  eemal  w««H>  bat  Hum 
M  piwe  Mochni'nlr,  by  the  obagnatlm  of  t 
iben  m*  a  dcfiiuia  fettiUBtioa  ia  Spiatn 
(utien  of  a  ml*  (utheridia])  aodein  with 
(ODtDDial)  Dudoia.  Since  then  Harper  has 
pmwM  ocean  ia  Eryii^  and  MjUuHHio. 

Tbe  PvriipoHaceae  aic  eapnniKylic  Fornia,  tbe  two  cUef  Eeiwn 
bidni  ^ipVfiilfai  and   Fa&iWum.    The  Uuc^reea  mouM   P. 
"■""*—'  and  tbe  enea  mould  A.  Imiariiirnim  {-EuroHiiM 
m  an  cmaonGnarily  widely  diKiibuted,  mouldi  being 
alauit  any  (ood-material  whi-"- '  -~  '•-  -■- 


colour.  The  latter  ariv  (rom  thi 

Vesetalive  hyphie  thrn  grow  u 
them  in  a  continuoug  riicaih  of  p 
been  ihown  by  Frater  and  t 


r 


.Fig.  ti^-Devebpfnent  of  EtmHiatHfau.,  (After  De  Buy.) 

A.  Small  portion  of  myaivnn    D.  The  perithecnim. 

with  cooidiophore  (<)■  and    E,  F,  Sectvna  of  yeanf  pcH 
young  archicaTp  («)-  thcda. 

B,  The    ipinl    arcbirarp    fu),    n,  Paiietal  celle. 
..L  _t .L. _!.,■.  _  •^\        y^    Paeudo-parenchyma. 


"he     Iplnl    an^ifarp     Far), 
with  [he  antlieridiuin  (p), 
D.  Th'  •""'•  iK^nniiK  ">  be    - 
ionmngI1ieppiUi«iui~  ^""     ' 


ibet  of  DDde!  (f.>.  are 
duor^QiKi  wilhoui 

--  ._ of  the  aacogontu  (female) 

Oryat  plays  an  important  part  in 

./mbioju  with  a  ytaat  which  (ermenii 

been  used  by  tbe  jBpanoe  lor  the  pre- 

--     The  puna  h«  now  been 


Pio.  li.—AsicMui  fvfimcaa. 
Diagrammalle  fcciion  of  the  f rue- 
li&iUion.    (After  JaDdenki) 

t^  AAeogenDua'filainecita. 


nKotfl.  (Atltrkronl: 


lince  thoy  act  as  single  gamete 
g  tome  fonni  ag  in  AksMiu 


fenaStdon 


inmiinkating  by  pon*  In 
elfan«er«''wald.(«g.  13). 
In  the  Helvellaceae  there  la 
'  apotbeclun  but  a  large 
^^iilar  fruit  body  which  at 


imlytligfatly 


mown,  but  tlun 
ice  lor  beOevins 
bodyiadoaedia 

rnui   !^ma    Tin   Its 
i»}  ma;  be  taken  ai 


Ml  dead  vegrtablc  n 


d  by  beea  to  tbe  Itigma 
lie  onberry:  ben  they 
Inate  idth  the  polleB  and 


^hj^iaepaHwIth'SKpi^  I .V^iSSH^IHJufr 
tubra  down  the  atyle;     the      pig    ji.— ^eritheciom 
former  infect  the  oynlea  and  ,f^fi^^i„ia^t^i„ 


te  of  hetenxdAjn  ki 


Pyrtntmya 
vegetable  toil 


h  noflly  five 
^butalewaie 


■n  eitraordiiiarily  large  and  varied  p 
■ — ■"kfllly  or  aBptophytlcal^ 


■in   o/  thcii    ... 

two  nncfmddiB  an  not  aharply  mtrknl  oR  'iDm  qm 
luy  Jogk  up  tht  gmamtHin  with  lingk  nucM  in  I}|« 
nriieniphyu  ind  itui  with  cmiuialc  nuclei  u  Ihe 
The  Fubfnncd  dial  "" '  "       '-■--■-■    -'- 

life-hiiliKy  u  compiTH  with  (lul  of  the  n  lormi  imom  itt 
■Hutu.    All  iKciiHtiii  hive  iheanMlife-hluoivu  the  Iffiiii 

Tb«n  i>  ilM  ■  (unher  Rduccian  In  ilat  ibc  buldiuiD  i>  not  deilV 


.ividtd  basdiun 

luiToundol  vilh  a  peridium-Uke 

^led  by  Iha  oMmlon  ol 

>alk  M  riibl  aailaf  u 
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■ftd  betn  die  buMIapons.    In  ItaajomycB  only 
uKt  tuo  sporea  ait  produFtd- 
Aiiiobaiidiomjr££Ui. — In  Ehli  by  far  the  larger 

tit  bome  on  ihorl  Koipaau  nearly  alwiys  at  i 
baiidlum.  Tlw  troup  may  be  divided  inu  two 
Bymtnomycelti  aod  Guteromyaut. 

HymtHOmyaea  tn  m  vsy  lun  noup  cDntabdiw  ovef  1f,ooo 
■pedc*.  moM  ol  whEcfa  lin  In  iBSTtlJi  la  bunu  or  on  ttlkn  amod 
or  ttef»,  t  CtW  oflly  bdng  ronritw  la  tbe  almplHt  fonu  (f^. 
£iatiiiUiin>)  lb*  buidia  an  bona  dlnaly  on  ilie  onUnaiy 
nycefluD,  but  in  dw  migriCr  tl  ata  tbe  ba^Ia  an  round  de- 
vclopnd  ia  laysi  (bvBKiiiDni)  on  iixdal  •pocopboKi  ti  cbar- 

B>  tbt  nU-liaovn  toKbtosIa  ud  minluoani 

vegetative  mytxluiin  ia  uudci|iuund)  m  bai , , 

developed  tor  bearioc  (he  buidi«pocc*  aad  protecdnc  tbem  fiooi 
TaiRp  &c.,  and  for  ibe  dutributwa  of  the  iporea — aee  orber  part  of 
■nicleondialribiuioaof  ipoceatfgai  iiianilMt.  Tbe nadeijround 
^  -  Dayoeliuoi  in  many  «'— 

^ociv         v"*^.  apraada  wider  and  I 


Flo.  ao.—Atarlaa 
of  hymenluni.  -,  --j- 

■tcripnalai  {,  laTlh  cellsl  e, 
with  operculum  A 

ripe  and  tb 


_     .      "  diy  n«  "  luoiua. 

Pottwn     diunmyala        

Sportdia:    it^  characleriiod  by  bavins 
'  ' — -JJ-"—  dosed     iporophc--     -- 


D  DKTd/ by  a  iniiill  jure.  The  fnilt-bodia  aie  of 
1,  ibowing  a  diflcrpittiation  itito  tn  outer  ptiidium 
T-borlni  BUB.  the  (Mo.    The  (kba  ii  usually 


.. •aoThyiW,  at  bni 

By  tbe  bnaldng  down  pi  tbe  lax 


poiidery  mam  in  tha  Intccior  tl  tb*  fcoUow  fruEt 
■un  with  ■  opimtiuin.   Tb* Jbeat-lunnm  fenqi 


BK,  wUa1»  - . 

ADtnbaBdiaBiycelea.    Pkaiius  impudkas. 
ally  found  (rowinfr  la  WDoda  id  Britain, 
rupturca  may  men  tbe  ■■&    ' 
from  thti  then  orov*  out  a  I 
be  diatingiHAcdat  the  diata 
odour*  Jt  h  b^bly  poiaooooi 


ibvre  of  the  CaAerDmyceta  belonf  to  the 
..I 1 r ji..: — .  division  o(  tbe 

The  Vrui'c-body,  before  it 


.uSSii' 


.  .  , labyita 

a  tpfiOf  I 

nyriiliity.— The  phyriology  of  the  fiic^  coma  under  the 
bead  of  that  of  plants  generally,  and  the  worki  of  Pff5er,  Sacbi, 
Vine*,  Darwin  and  Eleb)  may  be  consulted  foi  delailt.  But 
*e  may  refer  generally  beie  to  certain  phenomena  peculiar  to 
theae  plants,  tbeDfe-actioniof  which  are  restricted  uid  ipetialiud 
by  their  peculiar  dependeoce  on  orgatdc  aoppliea  of  carbon  And 
■Imgni,  v>  thai  moat  hingi  renemble  the  colourleii  {dl>  of  higher 
plants  In  tbdr  nuliltkia.  Like  titese  Ihey  require  mter,  small 
Imt  Indispensable  quantitlet  of  salts  of  potassium,  magDealum, 
lulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  lupplia  of  carbonaceoua  and 
nitrogenous  materials  in  diSerent  stages  of  compteiity  m  the 
dHterent  oaea.  Like  tbeae,  alao,  Ibey  re^re  oiygn,  and  ft 
Independent  of  lighfj  and  their  Tarlous  powers  of  growth, 
•ccretloo,  and  general  melabctiim,  irriiabilUy,  and  response  to 
alemal  fatMD  aliow  rinBar  apeci&c  varlatkat  in  both  caaca. 
It  is  quite  a  nlMake  to  suppose  that,  apart  from  the  cbloropbyU 
funciioD,  the  phyrfology  of  tbe  fungus-cell  la  fundamentally 
tfitTcrcnt  from  that  of  ordinary  plant-celts.  Neveithelcai, 
certain  biological  phenomeoi  in  fungi  are  opedall 
nndoftfaeaetbe  foUtrwiog  roqidrt  particular  itotifv. 

, — Some  fuDxi.  though  able  to  live  as  saprophytes. 


I  iDw  be  a  wmind  (c.f,  tnorta, 

invtfofatioa  ot  m  rfongtv,  ibe  myceLium  ol  wbkh  then  becoinea 
Kroiif  enougb  ta  wefeome  the  bun's  leaiitance  {Balrytii).  Many. 
fungi,  bowever,  earniot  complet*  their  Hfe-hlstory  apart  from  the 
boat-plant.  Sucb  gtlvaji  paiaalKs  may  be  epipbyllc  <£r7iffibfB(). 
the  onoliDm  xemaining  on  tbe  outside  and  at  moat  merely  sending 
haustoria  into  tbe  epaJennal  cella,  or  endoobytle  {Uradintoe, 
f  Wil^^nat,  Ac),  when  the  nycdium  la  eBtli*^  Udt  lb*  atgau 
of  th*  hont.  An  cpipbytic  fungaa  la  not  Beeesaaidy  a  jwutc, 
bowner.  >a  many  apn^liya*  (noulda,  Ac)  gemfamc*  and  denlop 
a  looae  mJuiBD  ou  livinc  leaves,  but  only  enter  and  dcvtroy  the 
tiisKs  after  th*  laaf  kn  laBen;  in  aome  caaea,  bowever,  tbas 
Bpiopbytic  epi^wiea  can  do  bcnn  tar  intcrcaiiiag  Bght  and  air 
from  iht  trntW-a^Vh  Ac),  ihI  taSi  aK»SS  It  dlSevh  to 
draw  (be  Km  betoeen  sajnoptiytiBm  and  nacaahlam.  Endeiphytlc 
paradiei  mar  be  faitraaaalu,  wbm  the  titaioa  or  Iia  ■ycettum 
pluives  bita  &e  ci^  and  destron  Ihclr  coDiintB  dbecrty  (OMhii, 
LataUhm.  SOtniMa,  4^.  >^  tl^  toi  In  more  hequSSir 

lidi  it 


in  tbe  dlnct  effect  «f  Ibe  paraAe  on  the  ben,  wbich  may  be  local 
(Bmlfia)  ndien  the  nwcelinm  never  extendi  far  from  the  polni  ol 
infectioB.  or  fanenl  (fiiytaptOin}  wben  It  rant  throiighoul  the 
idant-  Dctnictiw  panaitiB  aiMly  luln  tbe  whole  phnl-body 
IFyMiB^,  wbcnis  itMralBed  panwtes  osly  tax  the  host  illchilv, 
aad  m  iCeca  nay  not  be  viiiMe  for  a  long  ciine.  or  only  when  the 
f oagus  Is  tfMcanc  (AitjeiniM).  A  parasite  may  be  rntiicted  during 


{UiHlatai.    The  btter  U<:t,  at  well  ai 
'guineas,  ao  to  apeak,  of  parasilefl  in  their  tauiw;?  u  nmia  «- « 
tar  attaek,  pout  to  itKllona  on  tbe  part  of  the  hoil-ptont. 

1  a*  caiMdtiaa  on  that  of  the  parasito,  which  may  be  partly 

fplalatil  In  tbe  Irgbl  ef  what  wa  now  know  regarding  eniymn  and 
cbenotniplsB.  Some  DUBaitca  attack  many  hosts  and  almon  aiw 
tisane  or  ocgan  (0sMh  aiw»>,Dtben  (le  laatricted  to  one  family 
(Oiii^  amiUaii  <x  giBus  (Pkyitpliilura  u/nnm)  or  evoi 
■fiedea  (PmcMatlnim  Paii),aml  it  b  customary  to  ipeak  of  root- 
fmsim,  lenf-puasltes,  Ac,  la  expnsaian  of  tbe  fact  that  a  given 
pwaaite  occun  only  on  such  oi|an>-Y.(,  DimaOfim  atcainx  on 
mots,  Calyftiapan  Gaappmliaaa  on  sterna,  VMawt  SaMuai  in 
antbenk  Curlttpi  parfirat  In  gvaries,  Ac  Aaucialid  with  these 
nUtioaa  an  Ae  apadaliatkns  wUcb  -paiaiius  show  in  regard  to 
th.  i~  ^  .I-  kr.«     «.. _ .„  ,  Knllint.  but  are 

-c^.  Pylhium,  Ftyla. 

Pfefler'sbeautifuldia- 


fcctkin  and  jiaiaiilism 
owanis  them;  other 
■.aa  aba  do  nutritirwt 
Vard  showed  that  the 
by  aaueling  a  cytasa 
Miyoshi  then  demon- 
of  gelatine,  and  thia 
1  whfa;h  a  cheouIiwiG 


*,  like  gold  kaf.  the  hypbae  cminoC  dissolve  its  way  thnniah 

up  fira.  At  moat  ouautc  prm  and  traverses  (he  barne^ 

a  of  u:,u  it  does  a  stoma  on  a  leaf.   We  may  hence  coodudc 

■rasltic  hyphae  pwrce*  some  pbnta  or  Ibeii  atomala  and 

Iter  others,  because  hi  the  lonner  case  there  an:  chemo- 

tnactive  ■ubuaivB  pfcsrnt  which  are  abrent  from  the 

..v.,  _  .je  there  replaced  by  repellent  poissoou*  or  pratecliv* 

ibslancei  luch  aa  eniymes  or  anlitolni. 

Spicuiliaaltaa  if  FttatitUm^TiK  careful  tnnstlgatiou  of  recent 
^«^s  have  ahowii  that  in  several  groups  of  funSTw*  cannot  b* 
diient  to  dutinruuh  as  unita  morpbcdorialfy  different  ipedea, 
Jt  we  are  compelled  to  go  deeper  and  analyse  lurther  the  species. 
ha.  been  shown  eipeeiafly  in  the  Uniauat  aiKl  EryHptacm  that 
my  forms  which  on  hardly  be  dblingunhed  morplukicially, 
■  which  cannot  be  dillerenihind  at  aB  by  sirucluni  daii--=—  '— 
orMslat  at  a  lumba  of  forms 


£„ 


akHply  dJMhwitiiliiUi  by  Ibnilnbcliag  pMNT.  EribMB  looad, 
iHcunpk,  au  tlK  wtH-lmowi  ipedaTiHxwul  (fwinl  could  li« 
■pllt  up  Into  >  number  of  toniu  wliicb  tbouth  inacpboliigicall)> 
dmilu  woe  ptydc4gtiallT  diMii«.  He  rauad  UhI  Iht  (peciH 
— •»¥  TfTi1tt-<  al  aix  diiUBct  nai.  cadi  htvioc  r  •">••  »  Im- 
iw.IMipat pfM oa nkkli it €■■  Uvt.  TIm^i 


P.  tramSu  Saa^.JTriliD 


certain  ipencs  mmy  Act  u"  bridEini  ipedeftt"  uJ^inctbe  tnuld 
df  A  bkikfic  fom  lo  a  hoa-pdAiU  vhidi  h  cannot  aomally  lal«ct 

If,  howevei,  cooidla  from  B.  raremoatj  are  hwb  on  B.  kordauns 
(he  conMIa  whfch  develop  on  that  ptanr  an  now  able  n  IbIm 
B.ttmmiilaliit;tt«aB.litHaanmatuabriMmttreaa.  Sdn 
aba  found  tkat  li4ii>r  of  a  leaf  by  -— *-- i~T  dibbi,  bji  heal. 

anaeatketki.  Ac.  would  aStct  tba  innnuiHIy  o(  the  plan '  -" 

Infcccioa  t^  conklia  which  wat  doc  able  to  cnt 

eHect  o(  the  abnornial  condilicns  i>  (uubably  i 
of,  or  weaken  or  dcatroy  '*■-  *——'-—  *"*.. 


drom^  bemlhi,  Ac.,  in  ordioa^  gardea  loUs  are  alio  eyphiiiied  by 
Ihc  needof  thifuiigu>4afecudpial(«lbeirroau.  TberOleoIIlK 


Beilr.  1.  Biol.  d.  PJlajiiai  (iBc 
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FUNJ- 

3; 


Tbey  Indition^ 


FONJ  (FuhniVeh,  Fntra,  Fuhcha), 
ncc,  occupying  parts  of  Sennar  uid  1 
toutb  betnnn  \be  Wb[te  ind  Blue  Ni 
come  fnni  wnl  of  Ihe  White  Nik  and 
the  Kordoren  Kubai,  by  olben,  more  justifiably,  to  the  ntpc 
Shiilu^  ThcMFuDJ,  who  becaine  tfae  doBuaant  receioSenDu: 
iQ  Ihe  151b  century,  almoat  everywhere  auimilated  the  speech, 
religion  and  habits  of  the  Arabs  seltlcd  in  that  region.  Until 
the  iQth  centuiy  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  African 
peoples  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  About  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
they  ovirtfamr  Ihe  kingdom  of  Aloi,  between  the  two  Nilei, 
and  conqueml  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Sudan,  Nnbta 
and  even  Kordofan.  Tlie  Funj  bad  miied  much  with  the  Aiabs 
before  thdr  cooquesls,  and  had  been  converted  to  Islam.  But 
"11  (b  many  ways  savages,  for  James  Bruce  (who 


the  dlstric 
Jek.el-Gahi 


1771)  says  tl 


le  Belgian  tmveller  E.  Prvyssfnaere  (1S16-1M4) 
found  them  still  performing  psgan  lilei  on  their  sacicd  Mount 
Gula.  Emit  Mimo  decUied  thai  ai  lite  ti  1S70  the  most 
saulhern  branch  of  the  race,  Ihe  Bonins,  a  non-Arabic  speaking 

Berber  and  Dongola  were  once  iribulary.  The  Arab  visiers 
gradually  absorbed  all  power,  tbe  Funj  sovereignty  becoming 
■  '"       'le  EgjpliaoB  easily  desljoyed  tbe  Funj 


domlni 


.    To-day  the  Funj  si 


FUH 


.    .        .  ,y  of  .them  .re 

jeons  and  go  far  aEcld  in  theic  work.  The  [ellshin, 
1  surgeons  "  Scnaaii"  (men  of  Sennar).  See  further 
id  Sudan  (An^o-Egyptian). 

„  in  botany,  a  genus  of  rather  handsome,  hardy, 
.  pbols  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Litiaceae, 
aod  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  They  are  luberout,  wiih 
broadly  ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves  and  ncemea  of  white  or 
pale  lilac,  drooping,  funnel-shaped  floweia.  They  are  uselnl 
for  Ihe  borders  of  a  sbnibbery,  the  lawn  or  rock-work,  or  may 
be  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse.  The  plaola  are  propagated 
by  dividing  (be  crowns  in  tuiumn  or  when  growth  bcfins  in 
^ng. 

raHREL  (through  an  O.  Fr.  fovial,  found  in  Breton,  from 
Lat,  infunXbuiiim,  that  Ibrougb  which  anything  is  poured,' 
from/Hitdffs,  to  pour),  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  ame  having  a  small 
tube  at  the  apei  Ihrough  which  powder,  liquid,  frc,  may  be 
easily  passed  into  Mother  vessel  with  a  small  opeiung.'  The 
lerni  is  used  in  meial-casilng  of  tbe  hole  through  which  the 
melil  is  poured  into  a  mould,  aod  in  apatooiy  and  zoology  of  an 
inlmtdilKdiim  or  funnel-shaped  organ.  Tbe  word  is  thus  used 
generally  of  any  shaft  or  passage  to  convey  11)^1,  air  or  smoke, 

ordinary  chimney.  It  is  alio  used  of  a  shaft  or  channel  in  rocks, 
■nd  In  the  decoying  of  wild.fo*!  is  applied  to  tbe  cone-shaped 
passage  leading  from  >  pond  and  covered  with  a  net,  a  "  funncj- 
:h  (he  birds  are  decoyed. 


Ihe  oveilia)r.  Tbt  fur  dIStn  tron  Ibe  orerhalr,  in  (hat  h  k 
•oft,  silky,  curly,  downy  and  bubed  lengthwise,  while  thd 
overiuiir-it  straight,  amootta  »od  comparatively  rigid.  These 
properties  of  fur  constitute  Its  esaenlial  value  for  felting  purposes, 
and  mark  Its  difference  from  wool  and  sUk;  tbe  finl.  after  some 
slight  preparation  by  the  aid  of  hoi  water,  readily  unites  Its 
fibres  into  a  strong  and  conqiact  man;  the  others  can  best  be 
managed  by  spinning  nod  wenviag. 

On  tbe  living  inimal  Ihe  overhaii  keeps  the  hu  filamenu 
apart,  prevents  their  tendency  to  felt,  and  protects  tbete  from 
injury — thus  securing  to  the  animal  an  immunity  from  coJd  and 
slonn;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thie  very  overhair,  Ihou^  ol 
an  bam  bier  name,  Is  molt  generally  the  bouiy  and  pride  of  the 
pelt,  and  m*rki  its  chief  value  with  the  furrier.  We  arrive 
uses  and  values  of  fur.  Rc- 
ilnated  staple  fur,  while  with 
respect  to  its  use  witn  ana  on  ine  pelt  it  is  called  fancy  fur. 

Hisltrj. — The  manufacture  ol  luiinlo  a  felt  isof  comparalivelT 
modem  oii^,  while  Ihe  use  of  fui  pelts  as  a  tovering  for  the 
body,  for  the  couch,  or  for  the  tent  ia  coevd  with  tbe  earliest 
history  of  til  noctbem  tribes  and  nations.  Their  ""  ^"^  ■'O' 
simply  a  barbarous  espedienl  to  defend  man  from  the  rigours 
of  an  arctic  winter;  woven  wool  alone  cannot,  in  its  moel  perfect 
form,  accomplish  this.  The  pelt  or  skin  is  miuisite  to  keep  out 
the  piercing  wind  and  driving  storm,  while  tbe  fur  and  oveibiii 
ward  off  the  cold;  and  "  fuis  "  are  as  raudi  a  necessity  lo-day 
among  more  northern  peoples  as  they  ever  were  in  tfie  days  ol 
barbarism.  With  them  the  providing  of  this  necessary  covering 
became  the  first  purpose  of  their  toil;  subsequently  it  grew 
into  an  object  of  ...... 


garded  as  tnef ul  for  fell  it  is  de 


wards  w 


leigbboura  of  m 


n  thei 


;  of  fa 


nt  of  which. 


I  plsinesl  form,  reads  like  the  pigo  of  ro 
have  constituted  the  price  of  redemption  for  royal  captives, 
the  gifts  of  emperors  and  king?,  and  the  peculiar  badge  of  stste 
functionaries.  At  the  present  tlay  tbey  vie  with  precious  gems 
and  gold  as  ornaments  and  garnituie  for  wealth  and  fashion; 
but  by  their  abundance,  and  Ihe  cheapness  of  some  varieties, 
they  have  recently  come  within  tbe  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
income).  Tbe  history  of  fur*  can  be  read  In  Marco  Polo,  as 
he  grows  eloquent  with  the  description  of  Ihe  rich  skins  of  tbe 
khan  of  Tatary;  m  the  early  falhen  of  Ihe  churdi,  who  lamem 
their  inlroduclion  inio  Rome  and  Byzantium  as  an  evidence  of 
barbaric  and  debasing  luiury;  in  the  polilical  history  of  Rulsia. 
stretching  out  a  poweriiil  arm  over  Siberia  to  secure  her  rich 
iremures;  In  the  story  of  the  Freud  occupation  of  Canada, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
subseqdent  contest  to  retain  possession  against  England;  <n 
the  history  of  early  settlements  of  Mew  England,  New  Yoii 
and  Virginia;  in  Irving's  ilifiiru-,  in  the  records  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company;  and  in  Ihe  annals  of  the  fairs  held  at  Nfthnly 

of  the  present  condition  of  the  irade  in  fancy  furs.     Tbe  collection 
)w  chiefly  a  matter  of  private  cnlelpriM.     Few,  if 


n  the  Camivoi 


any,  monopolies 

SuSurid  Sufi/liu.—V/e  art  dependent 
Rodentia,  Ungulata  and  Marsupialia  for 
Ihe  first  two  classa  being  by  far  of  the  greatest  impoj 
Camivora  Include  bean,  wolverines,  wolves,  rao 
tables,  martens,  skunks,  kolinskis,  fitch,  fishers,  ermines,  cats, 

jackali.  Ac.  Tbe  Rodeniit  include  beiveis,  nutrias,  musk-ms 
or  musquash,  marmols.  hamster),  chinchillas,  hares,  rabbjis. 
squiiteb.tic.     TheUngulati^includePei^n.AsIrachtn.CrlmcaD, 


FUR 
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Chinese  and  Tibet  Urabs,  inouflon,  guanaco,  goau,  pontet,  &c. 
The  Manupialia  include  opossums,  waHabies  and  kangaroos. 
These,  of  course,  could  be  subdivided,  but  for  general  purposes 
of  the  fur  trade  the  above  is  deemed  sufficient. 

The  question  foequently  aiSses,  not  only  for  those  inCeitsted 
in  the  production  of  fur  apparel,  but  for  those  who  derive  so 
much  comfort  and  pleasure  from  its  use,  whether  the  su|>ply  of 
fur-bearing  animals  is  likely  to  be  exhausted.  Although  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  demand  is  evtc  incieaaing,  and  ihat  simie  of  the 
rarer  animals  are  decreasing  in  numbers,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
.some  kinds  of  furs  are  occasionally  neglected  through  vagaries  of 
fashion,  which  give  nature  an  opportuaky  to  rq>kniab  their 
source.  These  fespites  are,  however,  becoming  fewer  every  day, 
and  what  were  formerly  the  most  neglected  kinds  of  ftuv  are 
becoming  more  and  more  souitht  after.  The  supply  of  some  of 
the  most  valuable,  such  as  sable,  silver  and  natural  black  fox, 
sea  otter  and  ermine,  which  are  all  taken  from  animalt  of  t  more 
or  less  shy  nature,  dioes  very  gradually  deereaje  with  persistent 
hunting  and  the  encroachment  of  man  upon  the  districts  where 
they  live,  but  the  clinuite  of  these  vast  regions  is  so  ooM  and 
inhospitable  that  the  probabilities  of  man  ever  permanently 
inhal^ting  them  in  numbers  suffident  to  scare  away  or  exter- 
minate the  fur-bearing  wild  animals  is  unlikely.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  useful,  though  commonpla(»,  fur-bearing  ajiimals 
like  mink,  musquash,  skunk,  raccoon,  opossum,  hamster,  rabbit, 
hares  and  moles,  that  thrive  by  depredation;  upon  cultivated 
land.  Some  of  these  are  reared  upon  extensive  wild  farms. 
In  addition  there  are  domestic  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as 
Persian,  Astrachan  and  Chinese  lambs,  and  goats,  easily  bred 
and  available. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  the  Persian  lamb,  there  it  a 
prevalent  idea  that  the  skins  of  the  unborn  Iamb  are  frequently 
used;  this,  however,  fs  a  mistake.  A  few  such  skins  have  been 
taken,  but  they  are  too  delicate  to  be  of  any  service.  The  youngest, 
known  as  "  broadtails,"  are  killed  when  a  few  days  old,  but  for 
the  weil-developed  curly  fur,  the  lambs  must  be  six  or  seven  weeks 
ok).  During  these  weeks  their  bodies  are  covered  with  leather 
so  that  the  fur  may  develop  in  close,  light  and  clean  curls.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  rearing  rare,  wild,  fur-bearing 
animab  in  captivity,  and  although  climatic  conditions  and  food 
have  been  precisely  as  in  their  natural  environment,  the  fur  has 
been  poor  id  quality  and  bad  in  colour,  totally  unlike  that  taken 
from  animab  !n  the  wild  state.  The  sensation  of  fear  or  the  re- 
striction of  movement  and  the  obtaining  of  food  without  exertion 
evidently  prevent  the  normal  development  of  the  creature. 

In  mountainous  districts  in  the  more  tempetate  zones  some 
good  supplies  are  found.  Chinchillas  and  nutrias  are  Obtained 
from  South  America,  whence  come  also  dvet  cats,  jaguars, 
ocelots  and  pumas.  Opossums  and  wallabies,  good  useful  furs, 
come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  martens,  foxes 
and  otters  imported  from  southern  Europe  and  southern  Asia, 
are  very  mixed  in  quality,  and  the  majority  are  poor  compared 
with  those  of  Canada  and  the  north. 

Certain  characteristics  in  the  skin  reveal  to  the  expert  from 
what  section  of  territory  they  come,  but  in  dassifjring  them  it 
is  considered  suffident  to  mention  territories  only. 

Some  of  the  poorer  sorts  of  furs,  such  as  hamster,  marmot, 
Chinese  goats  and  lamba,  Tatar  ponies,  weasels,  kaluga,  various 
monkeys,  antelopes,  foxes,  otters,  jackals  and  others  from  the 
warmer  xones,  which  until  recently  were  neglected  on  account 
of  their  inferior  quaUty  of  colour,  by  the  better  class  of  the  iralie, 
are  now  being  deftly  dressed  or  dyed  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  good  effects  are  produced,  although  the  lack  of  quality  when 
compared  with  the  better  furs  from  colder  climates  which  possess 
full  top  hair,  dose  underwool  and  supple  leathers,  is  readily 
manifest.  It  is  only  the  pressure  of  increasing  demand  that  makes 
marketable  hard  pelts  with  harsh  brittle  hair  of  nondescript 
hue,  and  these  would,  naturally,  be  the  last  to  attract  the  notice 
of  dealers. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  we  shall  ever  discover  any  new  fur- 
b^arfng  animab  other  than  those  we  know,  it  behoves  responsible 
authorities  to  enforce  close  seasons  and  restriaioni.  Ai  ta  the 


sex  and  age,  in  the  killiog  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the 
numbers  of  the  catches.  As  evidence  of  indiscriminate  slaughter 
the  case  of  the  American  buffaloes  may  be  dted.  At  one  time 
thousands  of  buffalo  skins  were  obtainable  and  provided  material 
for  most  useful  coats  and  rugs  for  rough  wear  lA  cold  regions, 
but  to-day  only  a  herd  or  so  of  the  animab  remain,  and  in 
ci4>tivity. 

The  majority  of  animab  taken  for  their  fur  are  trapped  or 
snawd,  the  gun  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  coat  may  be  quite  undamaged.  Many  weary  hours  are 
spent  in  tetiing  baitsv  traps  and  wires,  and,  frequently,  when 
tiK  hunter  retraces  his  steps  to  collect  the  quarry  it  b  only  to 
find  it  goat,  devoured  by  some  large  animal  that  has  visited 
hb  traps  belora  Urn.  After  the  skins  have  been  carefully 
removed— the  sooner  after  death  the  better  for  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  fur— they  are  lightly  tacked  out,  pelt  outwards, 
and,  without  beiag  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dose  conuct  with  a 
fire,  allowed  to  dry  in  a  hut  or  shady  place  where  there  b  some 
warmth  or  movement  of  air.  With  the  exception  of  sealskins, 
wUch  are  pidded  in  brine,  all  raw  skins  come  to  the  various 
trade  maikets  simply  dried  like  this. 

Qualiiy  end  Colour.— The  best  fur  b  obtained  by  killing 
aaimab  when  the  wimer  b  at  iu  height  and  the  colder  the  season 
the  betiter  its  quality  and  cokttr.  Fur  skins  taken  out  of  season 
ace  indiffefent,  and  the  hair  b  liable  to  shed  itself  freely;  a 
good  furrier  will,  however,  reject  such  faulty  specimens  in  the 
manufacturing.  The  finest  fius  are  obtained  from  the  Arctic 
and  northern  regions,  and  the  lower  the  btitude  the  less  full  and 
silky  the  fur,  tUl,  at  the  torrid  zone,  fur  gives  place  to  harsh  hair 
without  any  underwool.  The  finest  and  closest  woob  are 
possessed  by  the  amphibious  Camivora  and  Rodentia,  viz.  seab, 
otters,  beaverS)  nutrias  and  musquash,  the  beauty  of  which  b 
not  seen  until  after  the  stiff  water  or  top  luurs  are  pulled  out 
or  otherwise  removed.  In  thb  class  of  animal  the  underneath 
wool  of  the  belly  b  thicker  than  that  of  the  back,  while  the 
opposite  b  true  of  those  found  on  the  land.  The  sea  otter,  one 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  of  furs,  espedally  for  men's  wear,  b  an 
exception  to  thb  unhairing  process,  which  it  does  not  require, 
the  hair  being  of  the  same  length  as  the  wool,  silky  and  bright, 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  case  of  other  aquatic  «nimi^v 

Of  seabkins  there  are  two  dbtinct  classes,  the  fur  seab  and  the 
hair  seab.  The  latter  have  no  growth  of  fur  under  the  stiff  top 
hair  and  arc  killed,  with  few  exceptions  (generally  of  the  marbled 
scab),  on  account  of  the  oil  and  leather  they  yidd.  The  best 
fur  seab  are  found  off  the  Alaska  coast  and  down  as  far  south 
as  San  Francisco. 

It  b  found  that  in  dcnsdy  wooded  dbtricts  furs  are  darker  in 
colour  than  in  exposed  regions,  and  that  the  quality  of  wool  and 
hair  b  softer  and  more  silky  than  those  from  bare  tractsof  country, 
where  nature  exacts  from  its  creatures  greater  efforts  to  secure 
food,  thereby  devdoping  stronger  limbs  and  a  consequently 
coarser  body  covering. 

As  regards  density  of  colour  the  skunk  or  black  marten  has 
the  blackest  fur,  and  some  cats  of  the  domestic  kind,  spedally 
reared  for  their  fur,  are  nearly  black.  Black  bears  have  occasion- 
ally very  black  coats,  but  the  majority  have  a  brownish  under- 
wool The  natural  black  fox  b  a  member  of  the  silver  fox 
family  and  b  very  rare,  the  skins  bringing  a  high  price.  Most 
silver  foxes  have  dark  necks  and  in  some  the  dark  shade  runs  a 
quarter,  half-way,  or  three-quarters,  or  even  the  whole  length 
of  the  ddn,  but  it  b  rather  of  a  brownbh  hue.  Some  Russian 
sables  are  of  a  very  dense  blubh  brown  almost  a  black,  which  is 
the  origin  undoubtedly  of  the  term  "  sables,"  while  some,  from 
one  district  in  particubr,  have  a  quantity  of  silver  hairs,  evenly 
interspersed  in  the  fur,  a  pcculii^ty  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  age.  The  best  sea  otters  have  very  dark  coats  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  a  few  with  silver  hairs  in  parts;  where  these 
are  equally  and  evenly  spread  the  skins  are  very  valuable.  Otters 
and  beaveft  that  run  dark  in  the  hair  or  wool  are  more  valuable 
than  the  paler  ones,  the  woob  of  which  are  frequently  touched 
with  a  chemical  to  produce  a  golden  shade.  Thb  b  also  done 
with    nutiias   after   unhairing.    The  .darker  sorts  of  mink. 
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musquash,  racoooA  and  wohrerint  an  more  valuaUe  than  the 

paler  skins. 

ColUdivt  Suppli€S  and  Sales.— Thtrt  are  ten  large  American 

4nd  Canadian  companies  with  extensive  systems  f<Mr  gathering 

the  annual  hauls  of  skins  from  the  far-scattered  trappers.    These 

are  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Russian  Fur  Co.,  Alaska  Commercial 

Co.,  North  American  Commerdal  Co.,  Russian  Sealskin  Co., 

Hannony  Fur  Co»,  Royal  Greenland  Fur  Co.,  American  Fur  Co., 

Missouri  Co.  and  Pacific  Co.    Most  of  the  raw  skins  are  forwarded 

to  about  half-a-dozen  broken  in  London,  who  sougUy  sort  them 

in  convenient  lots,  issuing  catalogues  to  the  traders  of  the  world, 

and  after  due  lime  for  examination  of  the  goods  by  intending 

purchasers,  the  lots  are  sold  by  public  auction.    The  principal 

sales  of  general  furs  are  held  in  London  in  January  and  March, 

smaller  offerings  being  made  in  June  and  October;  while  the 

bulk  of  fur  sealskins  is  sold  separately  in  December.    The 

Hudson's  Bay  Ca's  sales  take  place  before  the  others,  and,  as 

no  reserves  are  placed  on  any  lot,  the  results  are  taken  as  eaactly 

indicating  current  values.    While  many  buyers  from  America 

and  Russia  are  personally  in  attendance  at  the  salei,  many  more 

are  represented  by  London  and  Leipzig  agents  who  buy  for  them 

upon  commission.    In  addition  to  the  fur  skins  doming  fiom 

North  America  vast  numbers  from  Russia,  Siberia,  Chink,  Japan,. 

Australia  and  South  America  are  offered  during  the  same  periods 

at  public  auction.    Fairs  are  also  hdd  in  Siberia,  Russia  tad 

Germany  for  the  distribution  of  ffa  skins  as  follows:'^ 

January:      Frankfort-on>the>     Small  collection,  of  pn- 
Oder  vincial  produoe,  feuch 

as  otter,  fox,  fitch  and 

marten. 
February:     Irbtt,  Siberia  «     «    General  Rmsian  fan. 
Easter:         LeipzijE,  Germany     General  fwa. 
August:       Nizhnt)r  Novgorodf  Penian  Iamb  and  general 

Russia  ^,  furs. 

August:        Klakhta,  SSbei^  «    Chinese  furs  and  ermine. 
December:    Ishim,  Siberia     ^    Chiefly  squirrels. 

Of  course  there  are  many  transactions,  generally  !n  the  cheaper 
and  coarser  kinds  of  furs,  used  only  in  central  Europe,  Ru^a 
and  Asia  whidi  in  no  way  interest  the  London  market,  and  there 
are  many  direct  consignments  of  skins  from  collectors  in  America 
and  Rusiia  to  London,  New  York  and  Leipzig  merchants.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  fine  furs  of  the  worid  is  sold  at  the  large  public 
trade  auction  sales  in  London.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the 
Persian  and  Astrachan  lambs,  which  are  bought  at  the  Russian 
fturs,  and  are  dressed  and  dyed  in  Leipzig,  and  the  ermine  and 
Russian  squirrels,  which  are  dressed  and  manufactured  into 
linings  either  in  Russia  or  Germany  before  offered  for  sale  to  the 
wholesale  merchants  or  manufacturers. 

The  annual  collection  of  fur  skins  varies  considerably  In 
quantity  according  to  the  demand  aifd  to  the  good  or  bad  climatic 
conditions  of  the  season;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  tomplcte 
record,  as  many  skins  are  used  in  the  country  of  their  origin  or 
exported  direct  to  merchants.  But  a  fairiy  exact  statement  of 
the  numbers  sold  in  the  great  public  trade  auction  sales  in 
London  during  the  year  1905-1906  is  herewith  set  out. 

Year  ending  jisl  of  March  1906,   Total  Number 

of  Skins. 

Badger 28,63^ 

Badger,  Japanese  . 6/>26 

Bear 18.576 

Beaver     . 80,514 

Cat,  Civet       ........  I57.9»5 

Cat.  House 126,703 

„    WUd 3^,253 

Chinchilia  (La  Plata),  known  also  at  Basurd  .  43>57o 

.„        Peruvian  finest   .       ,       ,       .       .  5.603 

Deer,  Chinese        ...;...  t24>3S5 

Ermine ■      «       .       •       »  40.641 

Fisher ,      ^       .  5*949 

Fitch 77.57B 

Fox,  Blue i,89A 

„    Cross      .«....».  10,276 

„    Grey       .,.'...•*  59*56i 

«    Japanese       .......  •i«4^ 

M    Kit 4.oa3 

„    Red        ,      •.             .      •      .      •      .  158,901 

Silver i,5iO 


;»    White 


97.4^ 


Hares 

Kangaroo 

KM,  Chinese  linings  and  skins  equal  to 

Kolinskv 

^laaib,  Mongolian  linings  and  dons  equal  to 
"''ik 


•( 


•t 


Leopard  . 

Lynx 

Marmot,  linings  and  skins  equal  to 

Marten,  Baum      .      «      ,      . 

„       Tapanese  .... 

,.       Stone       .... 
Mink,  Canadian  and  American  . 


t* 


Mouflon 

Musk-rat  or  Musquash,  Brown  ., 
.   ..  ..  Black    . 

Nutria  .... 

OpOMum,  American      »      • 

M        Australian    , 
Otter,  River  .      ,      .      , 

Raccoon 

Sable,  Canadian  and  American-  . 

„     Japanese     .... 

„      Russian       ,.      .       ,       , 

Seals,  Fur   , 

„      Hair      .       ,       .       .       . 
Skunk  »      •      ,       .       . 

Squirrel   .       .       .       • 

„      linings  each  averaging  126  sldns 
Tfeei 


961,190 
4l.»56 

7.115 

5,080,047 

114.^5' 
214*072 
167^72 
794.130 

SI* 


J22 
1,600,600 

4.573 
16,461 

12.939 
299.^54 
360,373 

41,7* 

82474 

902,065 

4.161.685 

21.235 
522 

310,712 
•     97,282 

^^ 

a6,399 

77,000 

31.943 
1,068408 

194.596 

1,982,736 

60,956 

56.642 

1,726 

193,625 


wSllaby 
Wolf.      . 
Wolverine 
Wombat  . 

A  brief  account  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  P^.  with 
som^  general  remarks  as  to  their  customary  uses,  follows.  The 
prices  quoted  are  subject  to  constafit  fluctuation  and  represent 
purely  trade  prices  for  bulk,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
very  great  variations  are  due  to  different  ^zes,  qualities  and 
colours,  and  moreover  arc  only  first  ccst^  before  skins  are  dressed 
and  prepared.  These  preparations  are  in  some  cases  expensive, 
and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  percentage  of  waste.  The 
prices  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  wholesale  price  of  a 
single  and  finished  skin,  but  simply  as  relative  value. 

The  fullest  and  darkest  skins  of  each  kind  are  the4no6t  valu- 
able, and,  in  cases  of  bluish  grey  or  white,  the  fuller,  dearer  and 
brighter  are  the  more  expensive.  A  few  albinos  are  found  in 
every  species,  but  whatever  their  value  to  a  museum,  they  are  of 
little  commerdal  importance.  Some  odd  lots  of  skins  arrive 
designate  simply  as  '  sundries,"  so  no  classification  is  possible, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  absence  of  a  few  names  of  skins  of 
which  the  imports  are  insignificant  in  quantity,  or  are  received 
direct  by  the  wholesale  merchants* 

Names,  Qualities  and  Uses  qf  Pelts,* 

AsTRACHAK. — See  Lambs,  below. 

Badger. — Siae  2  X  i  ft.  American  sorts  have  coarse  thick  under- 
wool  of  a  pale  fawn  or  stone  colour  with  a  growth  of  longer  black 
and  white  hairs,  3  or  4  im  Iom;  a  very  durable  but  clumsy  fur. 
The  best  skins  are  exported  to  prance,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  used  for 
carriage  rugs  and  military  purposes.  Asiatic,  including  Japanese, 
skins  are  more  woolly.  Russian  and  Prussian  kinds  are  coarser  and 
darker,  and  used  mostly  for  brash  trade.    Value  6d.  to  19s. 

Bbar«  AusTftAUAN.— See  Wambei,  below. 

Bbaiu  Blaoc— Sise  6X3  ft.  Fine  dark  brown  underwool  with 
bright  black  and  flowing  top  hair  4  in.  long.  Cubs  are  nearly  as  long 
in  the  hair  although  onKr  about  half  the  nze  and  not  only  softer  and 
better,  bat  have  the  advantaee  of  being  very  much  lighter  in  pelt. 
Widely  distributed  In  North  America,  ttie  best  come  from  Canada, 
are  costly  and  arc  used  for  military  caps,  boas,  muffs,  trimminM, 
carriage  rugs  and  coachmen's  capes,  and  the  fur  weam  exceeding 
well.  Value  17s.  6d.  to  86s.  Those  from  East  India  and  warm 
climates  are  harsh,  poor  and  only  fit  for  floor  rugs. 

Bbar,  BRownr-Sixs  6X3  ft.  Similar  In  quality  to  the  black, 
but  far  more  limited  in  nmnber;  the  colours  range  mm  light  yellow 
to  a  rich  dark  brown.   .The  best  come  from  Hudson  Bay  territory 

and  are  valuable.    Used  for  muffs,  trinunings,  boas,  and  carriage 

—  ■  

>  The  measurements  given  are  frem  nose  to  root  of  tail  of  average 
jarge  sizes  after  the  dressing  process,  which  has  a  shrinking  tendency. 
The  depths  of  fur  quoted  are  the  greatest,  but  there  are  plenty  ol 
good  Meful  skins  poaetasing  a  lesser  depth. 
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.__  Itfenor  torts,  •Imoit  grinly  in  effect  and  tome  very  Dale, 
(are  (ouiid  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  are  mostly  used  locally.  In  India 
then  ic  a  species  called  Isabelline  bear,  which  was  formeny  imported 

10  Great  Briuln,  but  does  not  now  arri\(e  in  any  quantity  worth 
BentioninK.   Value  los.  6d.  to  60s.,  Isabelline  sort  los.  6d.  to  78s. 

Beae,  Grizzly. — Size  SX4  (t.  Coarae  hair,  heavy  pelt,  mostly 
dark  yellowish  and  brown  colours,  only  found  in  wcsicrn  parts  of 
United  States,  Russia  and  Siberia.  Use^  as  carriage  rugs  and  Hoor 
rugs,  roost  durable  for  latter  purpose  and  of  hne  effect.  They  are 
about  half  the  value  of  brown  bear.    Value  15s.  to  54s. 

Bear.  Isabelline. — ^See  Bear,  Brown,  above. 

Bear,  White.— Size  10X5  ft.  The  largest  of  all  bears.  Short 
close  hair  except  on  flanks,  colour  white  to  vellow.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Arctic  circle,  best  from  Greenland.  Used  for  floor  rugs,  very 
durable :  and  very  white  specimens  are  valuable.    Value  20s.  to  520s. 

Beaver,  ^ze  3X2  ft.'  The  largest  of  rodents,  it  possesses  a 
close  underwool  of  bluith>brown  hue,  nearly  an  inch  in  depth,  with 
coane,  bright,  black  or  reddish-brown  top  hair.  3  in.  lone.  Found 
widely  in  North  America.  After  being  unhaircd  the  darkest  wools 
are  the  most  valuable,  although  many  people  prefer  the  bright, 
lighter  brdwo  tones.  Used  for  collars,  cuffs,  boas,  muffs,  trimming^, 
coat  linings  and  carriage  aprons,  and  is  of  a  most  durable  nature,  in 
addition  to  having  a  rich  and  good  appearance.  Value  10s.  to 
39e.  6d. 

Broadtail. — See  Lambs,  below. 

Caracal. — A  small  lynx  from  India,  the  fur  very  poor,  seklom 
imported. 

Caracui..— See  Coats  Aad  Lainbs,  below. 

Cat.  Civet. — Size  9X4J  in.,  short,  thick  and  dark  underwool 
with  silky  black  top  hatr  with  Irregular  and  uni<|uc  white  markings. 
It  is  similar  to  skunk,  but  is  much  lighter  in  weight,  softer  and  less 
full,  without  any  disagreeable  odour.  Used  for  coat  linings  it  is 
very  warm  and  durable.  A  few  come  from  China,  but  the  fur  is 
yellowvh-grey,  slightly  spotted  and  worth  little.  Value  is.  id. 
to  IS.  lid. 

Cat.  HotJSE,  &c. — 18X9  in.,  mostly  black,  and  dark  brown, 
imported  from  Holland,  Bavaria,  America  and  Russia,  where  they 
arc  reared  for  their  coats.  The  best,  from  Holland,  arc  used  for  coat 
linings.  Although  in  colour,  weight  and  warmth  they  are  excellent, 
the  fur  is. apt  to  become  loose  and  to  fall  off  with  friction  of  wear. 
The  black  are  known  as  genet,  although  the  true  genet  b  a  spotted 
wild  cat.  Wild  sorts  of  -the  tabby  order  are  coarser,  and  not  so  good 
and  silky  in  effect  as  when  domestically  reared.  Value  01  the 
black  sorts  2d.  to  3s.  Wild  9d.  to  14s.  Some  small  wild  cats,  very 
poor  flat  fur  of  a  pale  fawn  colour  with  yellow  spots,  are  imported 
from  Australia  and  used  for  linings.    Value  ^Jd.  to  (s.  id. 

Cheetah. — Size  <of  a  small  kKipard  and  similar  in  colour,  but  has 
black  spots  in  lieu  of  rings.  Only  a  few  are  now  imported,  which  are 
used  for  mats.    Value  2s.  6a.  to  18s. 

Chinchilla.  Perijvian  and  Bolivian. — Size  12X7  in.,  fur  i  to 

1 1  in.  deep.  Delicate' blue-grey  with  black  shadings,  one  of  nature's 
most  beautiful  productions,  though  not  a  durable  one>  Used  for 
ladies'  coats,  stoles,  muffs,  hats  and  trimmings.  Yearly  becoming 
scarcer  and  most  costly.    Value  8s.  6d.  to  566.  8d. 

Chinchilla^  La  Plata,  incorrectly  named  and  known  in  the  trade 
as  "  bastard  chinchilla,"  size  9X4  in.,  in  a  similar  species,  but  owing 
to  k>wer  altitudes  and  wanner  climatic  conditions  of  habitation 
b  smaller,  with  shorter  and  less  beautifal  fur,  the  underwool  colour 
being  darker  and  the  top  colour  less  pure.  Used  exactly  as  the 
better  kind,  and  the  picked  skins  are  moat  effective.  As  with  the 
best  sort  it  b  not  serviceable  for  constant  wear.  Value  4s.  2d.  to 
27s.  6d. 

ChinchilloNe. — ^Size  13  X8  in.,  obtained  also  from  South  America. 
Fur  is  longer  and  weaker  and  poorer  and  yellower  than  chinchilla. 
Probably  a  crossbred  animal,  very  limited  importatmn.  Value 
3s.  6d.  to  166.  8d. 

Deer,  Chinese  and  East  Indian. — Small,  li^ht.  pelted  skins, 
the  majority  of  which  are  used  for  mats.  Reindeer  and  other 
varieties  are  of  little  interest  for  use  other  than  trophy  mats. 
Thousands  are  taken  for  the  leather  trade.  Value  of  Chinese  is.  2d. 
to  It.  6d.  each. 

Doc. — The  only  dogs  that  are  used  in  the  fur  trade  in  civilized 
countries  are  those  imported  from  China,  which  are  heavy  and 
coarse,  and  only  used  in  the  cheaper  trade,  chiefly  for  rugs.  Value 
6d.  to  Is. 

Doc  Wolf.— See  Woif,  below. 

Ermine.— Size  12X24  in.  Underwool  short  and  even,  with  a  shade 
longer  top  hair.  Pelt  light  and  close  in  texture,  and  durable.  In 
the  height  of  winter  the  colour  b  pure  white  with  exception  of  the 
tip  of  tail,  whicli  is  quite  black.  Supplies  are  obtained  from  Siberia 
and  America.  Best  are  from  Ishim  in  Siberia.  Used  for  cloak 
Cninjgs,  stoles,  muffs  and  trimmings,  also  for  embellishment  of 
Britub  state,  parliamentary  and  legal  robes.  When  thb  fur  is 
symmetrically  8|x>tted  with  black  lamb  pieces  it  Is  styled  miniver. 
in  which  form  it  b  used  at  the  grand  coronatbn  functions-of  British 
sovereigns.    Value  is.  3d.  to  8s.  6d. 

Fisher.— Size  30X12  in.,  tad  12  to  r8  in.  long,  the  largest  of  the 
martens:  has  a  dark  shaded  deep  underwool  witn  fine.  Elf>ssy,  dark 
and  strong  top  hair  2  in.  or  more  long.  Best  obtained  from  British 
America.  The  taiU  are  almost  black  and  make  up  most  handboroely 


into^trimodnga,  nuffa,  Ac.  TaDavorked  separately  in  these  forms  are 
as  rich  and  fine  and  more  durable  than  any  other  fur  suitable  for  a 
like  purpose.  The  fur  of  the  skin  itself  u  something  like  a  dark 
silky  raccoon,  but  b  not  as  attractive  as  the  tails.  Value  1 2s.  to  46s. 
Fitch. — Size  12X3  >n..  of  the  marten  species,  also  known  as  the 

C»le  cat.  Yellow  underwool  |  in.  deep,  black  top  hair,  i )  to  l  ]  in. 
ng.  very  fine  and  open  in  growth,  and  not  close  as  in  martens. 
Largest  sicins  come  from  Penmark,  Holland  and  Germany.  The 
Russian  are  smaller,  but  more  silky  and,  as  now  dyed,  make  a  cheap 
and  fair  substitute  for  sable.  They  are  excellent  for  linings  of 
ladies'  coats,  being  of  light  weight  and  fairly  strong  in  the  pelt. 
English  mayors'  and  civic  officials'  robes  are  frequently  trimmed 
with  thb  fur  in  lieu  of  sable.  Value  of  the  German  variety  2s.  to 
5s.  6d.  and  of  the  Russian  7d.  to  is.  4d. 

Fox.  Blue.— Size  24X8  in.  Underwool  thk:k  and  long.  Top 
hair  fine' and  not  so  plentiful  as  in  other  foxes.  Found  in  Alaska. 
Hudson  Bay  territory.  Archangel  and  Greenland.  Although  called 
blue,  the  col<kir  is  a  sUty  or  drab  tone.  Those  from  Archangel  are 
more  silky  and  of  a  smoky  bluish  colour  and  are  the  most  valuable. 
These  are  scarce  and  consequently  dear.  The  white  foxes  that  are 
dyed  smoke  and  celestial  blue  are  brilliant  and  totally  unlike  the 
browner  shades  of  thb  fox.   Value  34s.  to  19SS. 

Fox.  Common. — ^The  variation  of  size  and  quality  is  considerable, 
and  the  colour  b  anything  from  grey  to  red.  In  Great  Britain  the 
animal  b  now  only  regarded  for  the  sport  it  provkles.  On  the 
European  continent,  however,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins. 

firinctpally  Gernun,  Russian  and  Norwej^ian,  are  sold  annually, 
or  home  use,  and  for  dyeing  and  exportation,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  The  qualities  do  not  compare  with  those  species  found  in 
North  America  and  the  Arctic  circle.  The  Asiatic.  African  and 
South  American  varieties  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  in 
the  mountains,  poorly  furred  and  usually  brittle  and  therefore  of  no 
great  service.    No  commercial  value  can  be  quoted. 

Fox.  Cross. — ^Size  20X7  in.,  are  about  as  large  as  the  silver  and 
generally  have  a  pale  yellowish  or  orange  tone  with  some  silvery 
points  and  a  darkish  cross  marking  on  the  shoulders.  Some  are  very 
similar  to  the  pale  red  fox  from  the  North- West  of  America  and  a 
few  are  exceptionally  large.  The  darkest  and  best  come  from 
Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  ordinary  sorts  from  the  north- 
west of  the  United  States  and,  as  with  silver  and  other  kinds,  the 
quality  is  inferior  when  taken  from  warmer  latitudes.  Value  10s.  6d. 
to  60s. 

Fox.  Grey. — Size  27X10  in.  Has  a  close  dark  drab  underwool 
with  yellowish  grizzly,  grey,  regular  and  coarse  top  hair  The 
majority  used  for  the  trade  come  from  Virginb  and  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  Those  from  the  west  are 
laracr  than  tne  average,  with  more  fur  of  a  brighter  tone.  The  fur 
is  fairly  serviceable  for  carriage  rugs,  the  leather  being  stout,  but  its 
harshness  of  quality  and  nondescript  colour  does  not  contribute  to 
make  it  a  favourite.    Value  9d.  to  4s.  od. 

Fox,  Japanese. — See  Fox,  Red,  sknd  Raccoon,  below. 

Fox,  Kit. — Size  20X6  in.^  The  underwool  b  short  and  soft,  as 
is  also  the  top  hair,  which  b  of  very  pale  grey  mixed  with  some 
yellowidi-white  hair.  It  is  the  smallest  of  Toxes,  and  b  found  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States.  It  b  similar 
in  colour  and  quality  to  the  prairie  fox  add  to  many  kinds  from  the 
warmer  zones,  such  as  from  Turkey,  eastern  Asia  and  elsewhere. 
Value  IS.  3d.  to  ^.  6d. 

Fox.  Red. — Size  24X8  in.,  though  a  few  kinds  are  much  larger. 
The  underwool  b  long  and  soft  and  the  hair  plentiful  and  strong. 
It  is  found  widely  in  The  northern  parts  of  America  and  in  smaller 
numbers  south  of  the  United  States,  also  in  China,  Japan  and 
Australia.  The  colours  vary  from  pale  yellowtsh  to  a  dark  red. 
some  beins  very  brilliant.  Those  of  Kamschatka  are  rich  and  fine  in 
quality.  Farther  north,  especially  near  the  sea.  the  fur  is  coarse. 
Where  the  best  coloured  skins  are  not  used  for  carriage  rugs  they  are 
extensively  dyed,  and  badger  and  other  white  hairs  are  inserted 
to  resemble  sdver  fox.  They  are  also  dyed  a  sable  colour.  The 
skins,  being  the  strongest  01  foxes',  both  in  the  fur  and  pelt,  are 
serviceable.  The  preparations  in  imitatibn  of  the  natural  black  and 
silver  sorts  arc  very  good  and  attractive.    Value  is.  to  ais. 

Fox,  Silver,  bize  30X10  in.  Underwool  close  and  fine.  Top 
iialr  black  to  silvery.  3  in.  long.  The  fur  upon  the  necks  usually 
runs  dark,  almost  black,  and  in  some  cases  the  fur  is  black  halfway 
down  the  length  of  the  skin,  in  rarer  cases  three-quarters  of  the 
length  and.  in  the  most  exceptional  instances,  the  whole  length, 
and  when  thb  b  the  case  they  are  known  as  "  Natural  Black  Foxes 
and  fetch  enormous  prices.  The  even  silvery  sorts  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  fur  b  one  of  the  most  effective  and  precious. 
The  finest  are  taken  in  Labrador.  The  farther  south  they  are  found, 
the  poorer  and  coarser  the  fur.  The  brush  has  invariaoly  a  white 
tip.   Value  £1  to  £320. 

Fox.  White.— Size  20X7  in.  Animals  of  this  species  are  generally 
small  in  size  and  inhabit  the  extreme  northern  sections  01  Hudson 
Bay,  Newfoundland.  Greenland.  Labrador  and  Siberia.  The 
Canadian  are  silky  in  nature  and  inclined  to  a  crearaiy  colour.  ti^Ile 
the  Siberian  are  more  woolly  and  rather  whiter.  Those  taken  In 
central  Asia  near  or  in  Chinese  territory  are  poorer  and  yellowish. 
The  underwool  in  all  sorts  is  generally  01  a  bluish-grey  tone,  but  the 
top  hair  in  the  depth  of  winter  b  usually  full  enough  in  quantity  to 
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hide  any  such  variation.  Those  Mm  in  which  the  Uiderwool  ii 
quite  white  arc  rare  and  much  more  expensive.  In  summer  speci- 
mens of  this  species,  as  with  other  white  furred  animals,  have  slight!/ 
discoloured  coats.  The  skins  that  are  not  perfectly  white  are  dyed 
|et  black,  dark  or  light  smoke,  violet -blue,  blue-gfrey,  and  also  in 
imitation  of  the  drab  shades  of  the  natural  blue.  Value  i8s.  to  66s. 

Genet. — Size  10X4  in.  The  genet  proper  is  a  small  white  spotted 
cat  found  in  Europe,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  commercial 
interest.  The  name  has  been  adopted  for  the  black  cats  used  so 
much  in  the  trade.    (See  Cats,  above.)    Value  is.  to  6s.  6d. 

Goats. — ^Size  varies  greatly.  The  European,  Arabian  and  East 
Indlin  kinds  arc  seldom  used  for  rugs,  the  skins  are  chiefly  dressed 
as  leather  for  books  and  fuf nfture,  and  the  kids  for  boots  and  gloves, 
and  the  finer  wool  and  hair  are  woven  into  various  materials.  Many 
from  Russia  are  dyed  black  for  floor  and  carnage  rugs;  the  hair  is 
brittle,  with  poor  underwool  and  not  very  durable:  the  cost,  however, 
IS  small.  The  Chinese  export  thousands  of  similar  skins  in  black, 
grey  and  white,  usually  ready  dressed  and  made  into  rugs  of  two 
skins  each.  A  great  many  are  dyed  black  and  brown,  in  imitation 
of  bear,  and  are  used  largely  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  sleigh  and  carriage  rugs.  Many  are  used  for 
their  leather.  Thousands  m  the  kids  are  also  dyed  black  and  worked 
into  cross-shaped  pieces,  in  which  shape  they  are  largely  exported 
to  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  sold  by  the 
retail  as  caracal,  kid  or  caracul.  The  grey  ones  are  in  good  demand 
for  motor  coats.  The  word  caracul  nas  been  adopted  from  the 
Turkish  and  signifies  black-eared.  See  also  Lambs,  canuui.  Value 
of  Chinese  white  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  grey,  48.  to  6a.  od. 

The  Angora  from  the  heights  of  central  Asi^  Minor  has  curly, 
fleecy,  silky,  white  wool.  4  to  7  in.  k>ng.  The  fur  is  not  used  in  Great 
Britain,  as  formerly,  and  the  greater  quantity,  known  a^  mohair, 
is  now  imported  for  purposes  of  weaving^  This  species  of  goat  was 
some  years  since  introduced  into  Cape  Colony,  but  its  wool  is  not 
so  good  as  the  Asiatic  breed.  Good  business,  tiowever,  isdone  whh 
the  product,  but  chiefly  for  leather.    Value  4s.  to  12s.  6d. 

The  Mongolian  goat  has  a  very  soft  silk  underwool.  and  after  the 
long  top  hair  is  removed  it  is  dressed  and  imported  and  erroneously 
named  mouflon.  The  colour  is  a  light  fawn,  but  it  is  so  pale  that  1% 
lends  itseU  to  be  dyed  any  colour.  It  was  popular  some  years  since 
in  the  cheaper  trade,  but  it  is  not  now  much  seen  in  England.  Value 
3S.  to  6s. 

The  Tibet  goat  is  similar  to  the  Anjgora  in  the  fineness  of  its  wool, 
and  many  are  used  in  the  making  of  cashmere  shawls.  The  Tibet 
lamb  so  largely  imported  and  used  for  children's  wear  is  often  mis- 
called Tibet  goat.    Value  38.  to  7s.  6d. 

GuANACO.— Size  30X1S  in-  l»  a  species  of  goat  found  in  Pata- 
gonia and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  hds  a  very  long  neck  and 
excecdinglv  soft  w6oIly  fur  of  a  light  reddish-fawn  colour  with  very 
white  flanks.  It  is  usually  imported  in  small  quantities,  native 
dressed,  and  ready  made  into  rugs.  The  dressing  is  hard  and 
brittle.  If  the  skins  are  dressed  in  Europe  they  afford  a  very  com- 
fortable rug,  though  a  veiy  marked  one  in  effect.  They  have  a 
umilar  wool  to  the  vicana.  but  coarser  and  redder;  both  are  largely 
used  in  South  America.    Value  is.  to  4s.  6d. 

HAMSTEt.— Size  8X3}. in.  A  destructive  rodent,  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The  fur  ts  very  flat  and  poor, 
of  a  yellowish  pale  brown  with  a  little  marking  of^  black.  Being 
of  a  light  weight  it  is  used  for  linings.    Value  3d.  to  is. 

Hake.— Size  24X9  in.  The  common  hare  of  Europe  does  not 
much  interest  the  furrier,  the  fur  being  chiefly  used  by  makers  of 
hatters'  felt.  The  white  hares,  however,  of  Ruuia,  Siberia  and  other 
regions  in  the  Arctic  circle  are  very  largely  used  in  the  cheaper  trade 
of  Europe,  America  and  the  British  colonies.  The  fur  u  of  the 
whitest  when  kilted  in  winter,  and  that  upon  the  flanks  of  the  animal 
is  very  much  longer  than  that  upon  its  back.  The  flanks  areiisually 
cut  on  and  made  into  muflfs  and  stoles.  The  hair  is,  however,  brittle 
and  is  not  at  all  durable.  This  fur  b  dyed  jet  black  and  various 
shades  of  brown  and  grey,  and  noanufactured  into  articles  for  the 
small  drapers  and  for  exportation.  The  North  American  hares 
are  also  dyed  black  and  brown  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Value 
of  white  2d.  to  5d. 

Jackal.— Size  2  to  3  ft.  long.  Is  found  in  India  and  north  and 
iouth  Africa.  Indian  are  light  brown  and  reddish,  those  from  the 
Cape  are  dark  grey  and  rather  silvery.  Few  are  imported.  Fur 
generally  poor  and  harsh,  only  suitable  for  carriage  rugs.  Vatu« 
IS.  to  3s.  6d. 

Jacdar.— Sixe  7  to  10  ft.  long.  U  found  !n  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras.  The  markings  are  an  in^gular  ring  formation  with  a 
spot  in  the  centre.  Leopards  have  rings  only  and  cheetahs  solid 
spots.  Suitabk  only  for  hearthrugs.  Supply  very  limited.  Value 
5s.  to  4SS. 

Kaluga.— See  Souslik,  below. 

KancaKoo.— The  sUcs  vary  cpmlderably.  some  being  huge, 
others  quite  small.  The  larger  vancties,  viz.  the  red  and  the^reat, 
do  not  usuallyinterest  furriers,  the  fur  being  harsh  andpoor  without 
underwool.  They  are  tanned  for  the  leather  trade.  The  soru  used 
for  carriage  aprons,  coat  linings  and  the  outside  of  motor  coats 
include:  blue  Kangaroo,  bush  kangaroo,  bridled  kangaroo,  wallaroo, 
yellow  kanearoo.  rock  wallaby,  swamp  wallaby  and  short-tailed 
waHaby.    Many  of  the  swamp  sort  arc  dyed  to  imitate  skunk  and 


look  weU.  Generally  the  colcMirs  are  yetlowish  or  brotim.  '$6meM6 
dark  brown  as  in  the  swamp,  which  being  strong  ore  suitalile  for 
motor  coats.  The  rock  wallabies  are  soft  and  woolly  and  often  <rf  a 
pretty  bluish  tone,  and  make  moderately  useful  carriage  rtigv  and 
perambulator  aprons.  The  redder  and  browner  sorts  are  also  /(ood 
for  rugs  as  they  are  thick  in  the  pelt.  On  the  European  continent 
many  of  these  are  dyed.  The  best  of  the  lighter  weights  are  fiw- 
quently  insufficiently  strong  in  the  hair  to^and  the  friction  of  %rear 
in  a  coat  lining.  Value,  kangaroo  9d.  to  3s.,  wallaby  f  )d.  to  5s.  3d., 
wallaroo  is.  to  58.  6d. 

Kids. — See  Coats,  above. 

Kolinsky.— ^Size  12X2}  in.  Is  one  of  the  marten  tribe.  The 
underwool  is  short  and  rather  weak,  but  regular,  as  is  also  the  top 
hair;  the  colout'  Is  usually  yellow.  They  have  been  successfully 
dyed  and  used  as  t  substitute  for  sable.  Tlicy  are  found  in  Siberia. 
Amoor,  China  and  Japan,  but  the  best  are  from  Siberia.  They  are 
light  in  weight  and  therefore  suitable  for  linings  of  coats.  The  tails 
are  used  for  artists'  "  sable  "  brushes.  The  fur  has  often  been 
designated  as  red  or  T^tar  sable.    Value  is.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Lauds. — The  sorts  that  primarily  interest  the  fur  trade  in  Europe 
and  America  are  those  from  south  Russia.  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
which  are  included  under  the  following  wholesale  or  retail  com- 
mercial terms*.  Persian  lamb,  broadtail,  astrachan,  Shiraz,  Bokharan 
and  caracul  lamb.  With  the  public  the  general  term  astrachan  is  an 
oldone.embracinffall  the  above  curly  sorts;  theflatterkinds,  as  broad- 
tail and  caracnl  lamb,  have  always  been  named  separately.  The 
Persian  lambs,  size  18X9  in.,  are  the  finest  and  the  best  m  them. 
When  dressed  and  dyed  they  should  have  regular,  close  and  bri^^t 
curl,  varying  from  a  small  to  a  very  large  one.  and  if  of  equal  size, 
regularity,  tightnese  and  brightness,  the  value  is  comparatively  « 
matter  of  fancy.  Those  that  arc  dull  and  loose,  or  verj'  coarse  and 
flat  in  the  curl,  are  of  far  less  market  value. 

All  the  above  enumerated  lambs  arc  naturally  a  rusty  black  or 
brbwn,  apd  with  very  few  exceptions  are  dyod  a  jet  blaclc.  Ltistre, 
however,  cannot  be  imparted  unless  the  wool  was  originally  of  a 
silky  nature.  Broadtails,  size  10X5  '"••  are  the  very  young  of  the 
Persian  sheep,  and  are  killed  before  the  wool  has  time  to  develop 
beyond  the  flat  wavy  state  which  can  be  best  compared  to  a  piece 
of  moir6  silk.  They  are  naturally  exceedingly  light  hi  weight,  and 
those  that  are  of  an  even  pattern,  possessing  a  lustroos  sheen,  are 
costly.  There  is.  notwithstanding,  a  great  demand  for  these  from 
the  fashionable  world,  as  not  only  are  they  very  effective,  but  being 
so  flat  in  the  wool  the  figure  of  the  wearer  can  oe  shown  as  perfectly 
as  in  a  garment  made  of  silk.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  economical 
fur,  as*  the  pelt  is  too  delicate  to  resist  bard  wear. 

Persian  Lamb  price  12s.  6d.  to  253. 
Broadtail  „    los.        „  35s. 

Astrachan,  Shiraz  and  Bokharan  lambs,  size  22  by  9  in.,  are  of  a 
coarser,  looser  curl,  and  chiefly  used  for  coat  linings,  while  the 
Persians  are  used  for  outside  of  garments,  collars,  cuffs,  stoles,  muffs, 
hats  and  trimmings  and  gloves.  The  so-called  caracul  lambs,  size 
12  X6  in.,  are  the  very  young  of  the  astrachan  sheep,  and  the  pick 
of  them  are  almost  as  efrectiN'C  as  broadtails,  ahhougn  less  fine  in  the 
texture.  See  also  remarks  as  to  caracul  kid  under  Coals,  abo%'e. 


Aatzachan      price 
Caracul  Lamb  „ 
Shiraz  .. 

Bokharan  •, 


Is.     to  5s.  6d. 

2S.  6d  ..  los.  6d. 

4S.  6d  „  lOf. 

IS.  6d  ,.  31L  6d. 


Grey  lanibs.  size  24  X  to  in.,  are  obtained  from  the  Crimcft  and  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  crimmers."    They  arc  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 


lambs,  size  24X 15  in.,  are  of  a  short  wavy^  loose  curi.  creamy  white 
Colour,  and  are  usually  exported  from  Chma  dressed  jt  he  majority 
being  ready-made  into  cross-shaped  coats  or  linings.  They  are  used 
principally  for  Unings  of  good  evening  wraps  for  ladies.  Price  is. 
to  2S.  6d.  Slink  lambs  come  from  South  America  and  China.  The 
former  are  very  small  and  generally  those  that  arc  stillborn.  They 
have  a  paniculariy  thin  pelt  wfth  very  close  wool  of  minute  curl. 
The  China  sorts  are  much  larger.  The  smallest  are  used  for  glove 
linings  and  the  others  for  opera  cloak  linings.    Price  is.  to  6s.  6d. 

Leopard. — ^Size  3  to  6  ft.  k>ng.  There  are  several  kinds,  the  chief 
being  the  snow  or  ounce.  Chinese,  Beneal,  Persian.  East  Indian  and 
African.  The  ftr^t  variety  inhabit  the  Himalayas  and  are  beautifully 
covered  with  a  deep  soft  fur  quite  long  compared  to  the  flat  harpta 
hair  of  the  Bengal  sort.  The  colours  are  pale  orange  and  white  with 
vet^  dark  markings,  a  strong  contrast  making  a  fine  effect.  Most 
artists  prize  these  skins  above  all  others.  The  Chinese  arc  of  a 
medium  orange  brown  colour,  but  full  in  fur.  The  East  Indian  are 
less  full  and  not  so  dark.  The  Bengal  are  dark  and  medium  in  colour, 
^ort  and,hard  hair;  but  useful  for  floor  rugs,  as  they  do  not  hold  the 
dust  like  the  fuller  and  softer  hair  of  the  kinds  previously  named. 
They  are  also  used  for  drummers'  aprons  and  saddle  clotns  in  the 
Induin  army.  The  African  are  small  with  pale  lemon  colour  grounds 
very  closely  marked  with  black  spots  on  the  skin,  the  strong  con- 
trast making  a  pleasing  effect.  Occasionally,  where  something  very 
marked  is  wanted,  skating  jackets  and  carriage  aprons  arc  made 


wirsL 
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from  the  softest  and  flattest  of  skins,  but  wuatly  thejr  are  made  into 
settee  covers,  floor  rogs  and  foot  muffs.    Value  2s.  to  40s. 

Lion. — Size  5  to  6  ft.  long.  These  skhw  are  found  in  Africa, 
Arabia  and  part  of  India,  and  are  tvtry  year  becoming  scarcer. 
They  are  only  used  for  floor  rugs,  and  the  males  are  more  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  set-off  of  the  mane.  Value,  lions'  £10 
to  £100;  Konesscs'  £5  to  £25. 

Lynx. — Size  ajjXso  in.  The  underwool  is  thinner  than  fox,  but 
the  top  hair  is  fine,  silky  and  flowing,  a  in.  long,  of  a  pale  grey, 
slightly  mottled  with  fine  streaks  and  dark  spots.  The  fur  upon  the 
flanks  is  longer  and  white  with  very  pronounced  markings  of  dark 
spots,  and  this  part  of  the  skin  is  generally  worked  scparatbly  from 
the  rest  and  b  very  effective  for  gown  trimmings.  Where  the  colour 
is  of  a  sandy  and  reddish  hue  the  value  is  far  less  than  where  it  Is 
of  a  bhnsli  tone.  They  inhabit  North  America  as  far  south  as 
California,  also  Norway  and  Sweden.  Thoee  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
district  and  Sweden  are  the  best  and  are  very  similar.  Those  taken 
in  Central  Asia  are  mostly  used  locally.  For  attire  the  skins  manu- 
factured in  Europe  are  generally  dyed  black  or  brown,  in  which 
state  it  has  a  similar  appearance  to  dyed  fox,  but  having  kiss  thick 
underwool  and  finer  hair  flows  f reefy.  The  finest  skins  when  dyed 
black  are  used  verv  largely  in  America  in  place  of  the  dyed  l^ck 
fox  so  fashionable  for  mourning  wear  in  Groat  Britain  and  France. 
The  British  Hussar  busfc^s  are  made  of  the  dark  brown  lynx,  and  it 
is  the  free  silky  easy  movement  of  the  far  with  the  least  disturbance 
in  the  atmosphere  that  gives  it  such  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  used 
for  rugs  in  its  natural  state  and  also  in  Turk^  as  trimraings  for 
garments.    Value  138.  6d.  to  56s. 

Lynx  Cat  or  Bay  Lynx^Is  about  half  the  size  and  depth  of  fur 
of  a  lynx  proper,  and  inhabits  the  cemral  United  States.  It  is  a 
flat  and  (Mdlsh  lur  compared  to  the  lynx  and  is  suitable  for  cheap 
carriage  aprons.  A  few  come  from  Canada  and  arc  of  better  quality. 
Value  Ss.  to  ISs. 

Marmot.— Sise  i8Xi3in.  Is  a  rodent  andisfound  inconsiderable 
numbers  In  the  south  of  Prussia.  The  fur  is  a  ydtowish'  brown  and 
rather  hju'sh  and  brittle  and  has  no  underwool.  Since,  however, 
the  value  df  all  good  furs  has  advanced,  dyers  and  manufacturetc 
feave  made  very  successful  efforts  with  this  tur.  The  Viennese  have 
been  particalany  successful,  and  their  method  has  been  to  dye  the 
skins  a  good  brown  and  then  not  put  in  the  dark  stripes,  which 
exist  in  sable  and  mink,  until  the  garment  or  article  is  finished,  thus 
obtaining  as  perfectly  symmotricil  effects  as  if  the  articles  were 
made  ol  small  skins  instead  of  lar^  ones.  Marmots  arc  also  found 
in  North  America,  Canada  and  China;  the  best,  however,  come  from 
Ru»ia.  It  should  always  be  a  cheap  fur,  having  so  few  good  qualities 
to  recommend  it.    Value  9d.  to  ss.  6d. 

Marten,  AMBRieAN. — See  Sable,  below. 

Marten,  Badm. — Size  16X5  in.  Is  sometimes  called  the  pine 
marten,  and  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  wooded  and  mountainous 
districts  of  Russia,  Norway,  Germany  andSwitzerbuid.  It  possesses 
a  thick  underwool  With  strong  top  hair,  aftd  ranges  from  a  pale  to  a 
dai^  bluish  brown.  The  best,  from  Norway,  are  very  durable  and 
of  .good  appearance  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  American  sabtc. 
The  tails  when  split  into  two  or  three,  with  smaU  stripe  of  narrow 
tape  so  as  to  separate  the  otherwise  dense  fur,  formerly  made  very 
handsome  sets  of  trimmings,  ties  and  muffs,  and  the  probabilities 
are,  as  with  other  fashions,  such  use  will  have  its  period  of  revival. 
Value  66.  to  85s. 

Marten,  BLACK.T-6ee  Skunhf  below. 

Marten,  Japanese. — Size  16X5  in.  Is  of  a  wotrily  nature  with 
rather  coarse  top  hair  and  quite  yellow  in  coloar.  It  is  d^nod  for, 
the  cheap  trade  for  boas  ana  muffs,  but  it  is- not  an  attractive  fur 
at  the  b^  of  times.  It  lacks  a  silky,  bright  and  fresh  appearance, 
and  therefore  is  unlikely  to  be  in  great  demand,  except  wbereeconomy . 
is  an  object.    Value  6e.  6d.  to  r$s.  6d. 

Marten.  Stone.— Siae  and  quality  similar  to  the  bauro ;  the 
colour,  however,  of  the  underwool  is  a  stony  white  and  the  top  hair 
is  very  dark,  almost  Mack.  They  live  in  rock^  and  stony  districts. 
Skins  of  a  pale  bluish  tone  are  generally  used  in  their  natural  state 
for  stoles,  boas  and  muffs,  but  the  less  clear  coloured  skins  are  dyed 
in  beautiful  shades  similar  in  density  to  the  dark  and  vahiable  sables 
from  RussM.  and  are  the  most  effective  skins  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  tails  have  also  been  worked,  in  the 
manner  explained  with  regard  to  the  baum  marten,  as  sets  of  trim- 
mings and  in  other  forms.  Stone  martens  are  found  in  Russia, 
Bosnia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Germany,  the  Alps  and  France.  The 
Bosnian  and  the  French  are  the  best  in  colour.  The  Asiatic  sorts  are 
less  woolly,  but  being  silky  are  useful  when  dyed.  There  are  many 
from  Afghanistan  and  India  which  are  too  poor  to  interest  the 
Eoropcan  markets.    Value  7s.  6d.  to  zds. 

Mink. — ^Slze  16X5  in.  is  of  the  amphibious  class  and  b  found 
throughout  North  America  and  in  Russia.  China  and  Japan.  The 
•nderwool  is  short,  close  and  even,  as  is  also  the  top  hair,  which  is 
verj^  strong.  The  best  sldns  are  very  dark  and  are  obtained  from 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  central  states  of  America  the  colour  is  a  good 
brown,  but  in.  the  nmth-wost  and  south-west  the  fur  is  coarse  and 
generally  pale.  It  is  very  durable  for  linings,  and  is  an  economical 
substitute  for  sable  for  coats,  capes,  boas  and  trimmings.  Values 
have  greatly  increased,  and  the  tur  possessing  good  qualities  as  to 
coloon  and  durability  will  doabcless  always  be  in  good  request. 


The  Russian  species  Is  dark  bin  flat  and  poor  in  quality,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  so  pale  that  they  are  invariably  dyed. 
These,  however,  are  of  very  inferior  nature.  Value  of  American 
3S.  3d.  to  40S.,  Japanese  yi.  to  2s.  3d, 

MoLB.-~Size  3iX2|  in.  Moles  are  plentiful  in  the  British  Isks 
and  Europe,  and  owing  to  their  lovely  velvety  coats  of  exquisite 
blue  shade  and  to  the  deamcss  of  other  furs  are  much  in  demand. 
Though  the  fur  is  cheap  in  itself,  the  expense  of  dressing  and  working 
up  these  little  skins  is  considerable,  and  they  possess  the  unique 
cfiarm  of  an  exceptional  colour  with  little  weight  of  pelt :  the  quality 
of  resistance  to  friction  is,  however,  so  slight  as  to  make  them  expen- 
sive in  wear.  The  best  are  the  dark  blue  from  the  Fen  dfetrict  of 
Cambridgeshire  in  England.    Value  i<L  to  2d. 

Mongolian  Lambs.— See  Lambs,  above.    ^ 

Monkey.  Bi.ACK.^Siae  18X10  ia.  Among  the  species  of  monkeys 
only  one  interests  to  any  extent  the  fur  trade,  and  that  is  th«  black 
monkey  taken  on  the  west  const  of  Af rka  {C<d«bus  satanas).  The 
hair  is  very  long,  very  black  and  bright  with  no  underwool,  and  the 
whke  pelt  of  the  base  of  the  hair,  by  reason  of  the  great  contrast  of 
colour,  is  very  noticeabte.  The  ddns  were  in  1850  very  fashu>nable 
in  England  for  stoles,  muffs  and  trimmings*  and  in  America  also  as 
recemiy  as  1890.  They  are  now  mostly  bought  for  Germany  and 
the  continent.    Value  6d.  to  is.  6d. 

MouFiON. — ^Size  30X1^  in.  Is  a  sheep  found  in  Russia  and 
Corsica  and  now  very  little  in  demand,  and  but  few  are  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  Many  Moi^olian  goats  with  the  long  hairs 
pulkd  out  are  sold  as  moufion.   Value  4s.  to  los.  6d. 

MvsK-Ox.— Size  6X3  ft.  These  animab  have  a  dense  coat  of 
fine.  k>ng  brown  wool,  with  very  long  dark  brown  hair  on  the  head, 
flanks  and  tail,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  peculiar  pale  oval  marking. 
There  is  no  other  fur  that  is  so  thick,  and  it  is  eminently  suitable 
for  sleighing  rugs,  for  which  purpose  it  b  highly  prized  in  Canada. 
The  musk-ox  inhabits  the  north  part  of  of^cniand  and  part  of 
Canada,  but  in  very  limited  nambm.    Value  ics.  to  1308. 

Musquash  or  Musk-Rat,  Brown  and  Black  Russian.— Size 
12X8  in.  A  very  prolific  rodent  of  the  amphibious  class  obtained 
frpm  Canada  and  the  United  States,  similar  in  habit  to  the  English 
vole,  with  a  fairly^  thick  and  even  brown  underwool  and  rather 
strong  top  dark  hair  of  medium  density.  It  is  a  very  useful  fur  for 
men's  coat  linings  and  ladies'  driving  or  motoring  coats,  being 
warm»  durable  and  not  too  heavy.  If  the  colour  were  less  motley 
and  the  joins  between  the  skins  could  be  made  less  noticeable,  tt 
would  be  largely  in  demand  for  stoles,  tics  and  muffs.  As  it  is.  this 
fur  is  only  useo  for  these  smaller  articles  for  the  cheaper  trade.  It 
has,  however,  of  later  years  been  "  unhaired,"  the  underwool  clipped 
very  even  and  then  dyed  seal  colour,  in  which  way  very  usefuland 
attractive  garments  are  supplied  at  less  than  half  the  cost  erf  the 
cheaper  sealsldns.  They  do  not  wear  as  well,  however,  as  the  pelt 
and  the  wool  are  ndt  of  a  strength  comparablie  to  those  of  sealskin. 
With  care,  however,  such  a  garment  lasts  sufficiently  long  to  warrant 
the  present  outlay.    Value  5|d.  to  is.  pd. 

There  is  a  so-called  black  variety  found  in  Delaware  and  New 
erscy,  but  the  number  is  very  smalTcompared  to  the  brown  species. 


T 


hey  are  excellent  for  men's  coat  liningB  and  the  outside  of  ladies' 
coats,  for  stoles,  muffs,  collan  and  cuffs.   Value  lod.  to  3s.  76. 

Tha  Russian  musquash  is  veiy  small,  7X4  in.,  and  is  limited  in 
nofflbttrs  compared  to  the  brown.  Only  a  few  thousands  are  im- 
ported to  London.  It  is  of  a  very  pcetty^  silvery-blue  shade  of  even 
wool  with  very  little  dlky  top  hair,  having  silvery-white  sides  and 
altogether  a  very  marked  effect.  The  odour,  however,  even  after 
dressing  is  ofther  pungent  of  musk,  which  is  generally  an  objection. 
Value  48.  to  ^  6a. 

Nutria. — Size  20X12  in.  Is  a  rodent  known  in  natural  history 
as  the  coypu,  about  half  the  size  of  a  beaver,  and  when  unhaired  has 
not  more  than  half,  generally  less,  the  depth  of  fur,  which  is  also 
not  so  ckiee.  Formerly  the  tar  was  only  used  for  hatters'  felt,  but 
with  the  rise  in  prices  of  furs  these  ddns  have  been  more  carefully 
removed  and*-Mrkh  imi>roved  dressing,  unhairing  and  silvering 
processes— the  best  provides  a  very  effective  and  suitable  fur  for 


driving! ^ 

but  its  woolly  nature  renders  it  less  effective  than  the  more  silky 
musquash.  They  are  obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  South 
America.   Value  is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Ocelot. — ^Size  36X13  in.  Is  of  the  nature  of  a  feopard  and 
prettily  marked  with  stnpes  and  oblong  spots.  Only  a  few  arc  now 
imported  from  South  America  for  carriage  aprons  or  mats.  The 
numbers  are  very  limited.    Value  is.  to  2s.  6d. 

Opossum,  AMEaiCAN.— Size  18X10  in.  Is  a  marsupial,  a  class 
with  this  exception  not  met  with  out  of  Australia.  The  underwool 
is  of  a  vcnr  close  frizzy  nature,  and  nearly  white,  with  long  bhrish 
grey  mixed  with  some  black  top  hair.  It  is  only  found  in  the  central 
sections  of  the  United  States.  About  1870  in  Ehgbnd  it  was  dyed 
dark  brown  or  black  and  used  for  boas,  muffs  and  trimmings,  but 
until  recently  has  been  ne^^kcted  on  the  continent.  With,  however, 
recent  experiments  in  brown  and  skunk  coloured  dyes,  it  bids  fair 
to  become  a  popular  fur.    Value  a^d.  to  ^s.  6d. 

Opossum,  AUSTRAUAN.^-Sixe  16X8  in.  Is  a  totally  different 
nature  of  fur  to  the  Amctioaik    Akhmigh  it  lui*  wool  and  top  hair, 
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limited  number  of  very  durk  and  biacii  aocis  ejdtt  and  are  highly 
valued  lor  irimminga-    The  very  finM  ihint  are  chieBy  uHTfor 


eoati.  Ibe  (ut  suukk.    The  poonr  qualltiea  an  encndvih  tna^ 

and  tnade  up_io  a  liaiikr  way  for  Auatria-Huiigary  and  Cennany. 

in  very  cold  dimaiea.    The  wont  colsurni  (kiaa  an  dyed  black  or 

bnaa,  usuSi  and  coachnea'i  apea.  The  bcu  ikioa  coBe  fism  the 
nonhem  pant  of  Ihe  United  Statei.  A  iBialleT  and  poaet  ^leciea 
inhabita  bouth  ABeriea*  and  a  very  few  an  fotjnd  in  the  north  ol 
India,  bat  than  do  not  intefcat  Ibe  European  trade.  From  Japaa 
a  aimilar  Muail  ia  ebuinnd  in  totUcr  qnaotiiiea  with  very  good 
but  loogcr  fur.  c<  ytUowith  anKlty  light-Mown  ahadea.  It  la  mon 
often  Imported  au  aold  u  Jaoaneae  fox.  but  ita  Tcaemblance  la 

,j^  I...  .J^L.  a 1 Kcoon  il  u  narked  aa  lo  lurelr  identify 

it,  I  or  ohunh  cotour  it  i«  good-looking  and  la 

io  accDooiliina  an  al*o  frequently  unhaired. 

ac  loodqualilylbeeffecliaflinular  to  beaver. 


najocfly  nta  alnKH  na  ailky  a*  Ihe  Ruiiian 
1  lor  eenenlioiia  Jack  applied  tbdleinef 
Rvaiusg  colow  m  a  mediiun  brown,  and 
The  dyeinc  of  iheae  vary  pale  akina  haa 
Kulad  that  It  ina  been  poiriUe  to  nuke 
ctive  anida  of  them  at  a  moderate  price 
e.  The  toot  ildna  are  found  io  the  EaM 
I  Day,  in  Ihe  Hudion'a  Bay  (Anpany'i 
in  Alaaka.  Tliey  an  noi  lound  very  far 
lundary  of  Ihe  United  Sutea.    The  beat 


«  froiB  li  u.  1)  in.  in  depth.    In 

wiy  or  yeUowiah  ihade  to  a  rich  dark 

I  ufitfih  tone.   The  pelta  are  encecdingly 

ind.  akhosgh  of  little  .weight,  arc  very 

ol  them  produce  a  lenaatiDn  of  warmth 


valmaJi 


evenly  dinribnied 


a'En".; 


The  quallly 
cta^^tiberia 

iuclion  uIh 
oughtdirect. 

j$Xi;  in.,  the  widih 


«  Taken  at  the  widest  part  ol  the  akiu  after  prepaiati 
Fe  of  the  liiin  betwsn  the  hna  ia  very  narrvv  and  the  ill 
ach  end,  particuii  ■  ■       -     -* 

iliful  quality,  but 


UuhK  Alub.  BDRb-irat  coHt  al  Aasta.  Cuh  Iikad  of  iIk 
Ateatiu  mnp  acu-  lo  KiHcbulo.  Kabbn  bliBd  and  Jipu- 
Oiba  kiaSa  tn  ukn  (hub  tbg  Seulh  Pw&c  wid  Souih  Atlutk 
Ocau.  VMod  Cupc  Dm,  ibc  >>JUuiit  Utiodi  up  ut  Loboi 
Illinds  U  Ihc  entniR  ii(  Eht  Ll  PlaD  riVH.  att  ibc  CtfX  sf  Csod 
Hope  i^d  Cn>«  IiIm.  With.  hoKvcr,  ()k  o«ptl«i  of  the  |xk 
of  tba  LabM  Muid  Mb  the  rw  of^bi  HIbera  ac  Mb  ■  voy 
paor  ud  eaiy  miuUe  fa*  ilx  cbiapm  BulBa.  FansBly  muy 
iJdh  ■««  vbuinn]  ftwB  N«iv  Zalaad  aod  Aiuwlia,  but  the 
jmpgrtatkHi  ia  aov  mull  lod  (Ke  quality  not  good.  The  pRparation 
at  aea]  afciB  eccdpiaa  «  ktanr  tiow  than  nay  other  fv  wiiu  but  ita 
fine  rich  efeet  who  fniJail  and  iu  auy  pnipmiB*  of  wnnh 
•id  danbiljty  v^  nMy  ■[.    Valoe  loa.  id  ua. 

SUL,  Uaii.— Thn  an  ancnl  variHis  cTihat  lab  ia  the  ■cu 
unlchini  DOilli  fttini  Scotliivl,  around  Ntafouadland,  CnciUand 

than  fur  iiaJa.  G«nMJ>  tiny  have  amte  rlfid  hair  and  aone 
po^TH  aay  ondenrouL  They  ar*  tahea  pftnopally  for  the  oil  aad 
liathn  they  yield.  Sotne  al  the  better  haired  Kttt  an  dy*d  black 
aad  browfi  and  uaed  r«  laen'i  nwtac  ohIb  ivheo  quite  a  vatcrproaf 
urnient  19  warned,  and  they  are  uved  abo  for  (hb  quality  La  Oiina. 
The  younc  of  the  Gieenhnd  nab  an  called  >bi<Ktiau  cm  aoouil 
Df  the  early  tTDwtta  beiaf  of  a  yelkwiih  vhila  cafaur;  tiK  hair  i> 
tlo  I  iB-1«atandat  Ihia  early  ita^  of  Ibeir  life  it  aoft  CDiBpared  to 

and  aiT  iianl  far  militai>  ppa  and  heaah^nrft,     Vahic  A.  »  I5B. 

Saiip.— Varymucbiaabeaadkiqaalilyolaiool.    Maayofth* 

lor  driven'  and  peuantl'  ooal  liiuon.  St  la  Cieat  Btimin  auny 
coat!  oT  the  botne-mrFd  ibeep,  tiaiTfil  "osb  I>ti  and  a  haH  to  five 
inebea  lont.  an  dyed  vansua  caloun  and  uaed  aa  Sour  nigt.  Sldaa 
■nth  vcrydurt  vdoI  aie  dyvd  black  and  uad  for  miUtaiv  auldb- 
dotha.    The  butk^  hoaiever,  U  uaed  in  tbe  wool  tnda.    The  Hud- 

theleaiher^det.  - -. -., 

fancy  eiobnidery,  worked  apon 

an  ravenible^  the  fur  being  awen  inane  vnrn  ine  wmner  la  com. 

ChiDeae  abeep  art  lar^y  used  Iv  cheap  nigt-     Value  of  £nf  liib 


I  lined,  but  embelliahed  by  a  . 


Aowinr  tap  hair  about  al  in.  lone- 
at  white  hair.  cktendJiic  the  whole 
lb  of  the  akja.  tut  Iheae  are  cut  out  by  the  maaufacturiu 
ier  aifed  told  to  tbe  deabn  Id  piecei  for  cunrtatioa.  The  aoinali 
found  widely  ipread  throtifhout  North  and  South  Ameriea. 


The  aUns  which  an  of  the  . _. 

an  thoK  irom  North  Aiaana.  tbe  South 

•mat,  Eoana  and  (eoerally  bnwa.    The  beat  aUu 
aiidfJew  York.  Tf  it  wen  not  for  i      - 

wouW  be  wonh  much  more  than  thi 


diaafTeeable  odouft  ahunfa 
>KC  and  moat 'dunblc. 

Elleiit   for  aioiet.   b«8, 


at  Rdiaia  a*d  alto  la  pane  of 
a  iwof  fur  even  foe  tV  cbea 


briliaa  in  Uh  f«w  ( 
yeUowi*.  ThebKkai 


Ud£-w 


boedeaadlitlit-weiihicarTbfcaprsm.  The  laib  an  SaVk  ancf 

aaialL  and  wbeo  tequind  foe  eodi  of  boaa  thn*  or  four  an  ma 


uirtho 


...  .1.  These  pr...,_ _ 

oirty  ileece  of  a  cramy  white. 
!  trade  auction  aalea  in  London 

TiGI*.— Siae  vatiea  conadenWy.  laiveat  about  to  It.  fmn  i 
to  _root  of  tnS.  Ttera  an  round  thnnqhoui  India.  Turfcei 
Chiiuj^ongoriaamftheEaatlndlei    TbecDatiofthoBcniall 

fna|f  enat « fanker  iadb  an  liadhT  in  colour,  but  hmier  in  the  I 
while  (hoae  Irvn  noRh  of  the  Hiaiabyaaand  the  moiinuina  of  c: 
an  oe<  only  hu(e  in  die,  but  have  i  very  kui(  aoft  hair  ct  deli 


and  worked  ia 


Ji  fiocr.    The  cofour  ia  a  ^ 


from  North 
Aowin(  black  top  I 

dilEriet.     Tboae  ffum  inc    uium  juie 

lumd  aniinil.     TTie  Oberian  ii'snu'ller ._ 

andlheRiwInalilliaaltor.    Bewlra  tbe  woU  pr 

bom  ute.    The  fiaeal  wotvt*  an  ver^ 
lackinf  the  atnaph  ofeame  otkei  fun. 


rice,  Siberia. 
Id  br^ht  top 


ce  it  it  an  expelanve  fur, 
b.  The  daAeat  al  Ihc 
cei  f  COB  6l  ta  sjt. 


Roiaia  and  Scjndinavia  and  geDoally  parukea  of  t 

with  quite  a  pale  tone  an^otcnpoi  to  a  darker  or 

It  ianot  proliAc,a^dedEowbicniIiavervd-Ai^"tr  »""■ 
of  akin.  In  quality  a.  well  aa  colour.  Ae 
but  Ita  neeneal  qualitiea  Bake  It  vala 
leaal  ceane  akina  an  antlh  Ibe  aiai>.  P 
WoNhAT.  Koala  or  AmruLiui  BaA 
light  [rev  or  brown  clone  Ihkk  word  half  an  Inch  deep  without  aay  lop 
hair,  Willi  a  rather  thick  apongy  pett.  It  b  quite  laeapeidive  and 
only  aiduUe  (or  cheap  rooah  eoalt,  carrion  nip.  perambulator 
and  lioinga  for  foolbaja.    The  coala  an  bijdy  uaed  ia 

:  a  good  eye  lor  colour  la  be  lucccnful,  tbe  difference  is 
1  this  subtle  matter  ulely  (in  the  lainr  pmioua  aoiu, 

---'^'-  -'•-■--<.   -'• J......       j,„,te^ 

. ,  beiDE  u  cotiiiilerabie  that  n   ' 

10  intuitive  ..    _ 

jwledse  is  required  of  what  the  ct 
;  a  good  judge  kuowa  by  eipericsi 
out  wU  acd  stioDg,  after  dresain^ 
tie  brat  coodi lion  of  strength  and  beat 
or  akin  that  is  to  be  pteacived  for  f  ui 


ever  should  be  *ilb  a  fur  akin,  as  is  w  often  don 
istricia  where  a  regular  fur  trade  ia  ool  carried  on 
I  igiplying  tannic  acid  >ie  tcj  harden  the  pelt 


Tbeiesulls 
id  diwnlour 
ig  fui  skias 

in  order  lo  preserve  tbe  Datura]  coltnir 
the  pell  as  supple  us  possible.  GeDcrally 
ID  alkali  balb.  then  by  hand  i '  ' 


«pelti 


orked  oi 


I  sliaight,  duU^edged  ki 


[n  placed  Id  a  m 
le  soKening  toil 


e,  after  which  it 
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FUR 


and  all  that  is  oeomaiy  befote  nuuuifacturiag  i»  to  gently  tap 
the  fur  upon  a  leather  cushion  stuflfed  with  horsehair  with  smooth 
canes  of  a  flezil^ity  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  fur.  After 
dressing  most  skins  alter  in  shape  and  decrease  in  size. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  oi  European  dressing,  it  may  be 
fairly  taken  that  English,  Gc^an  and  French  dicaoers  have 
specialities  of  excellence.  In  Eni^and,  for  instance,  the  dressing 
of  sables,  martens,  foxes,  otters,  seals,  bears,  lions,  tigers  and 
leopards  is  first  rate;  while  with  skunk,  mink,  musquash, 
chinchilla^  beavers,  lambs  and  squirrels,  the  Gennuis  draw 
better  results,  particularly  in  the  last.  The  pdt  after  the  German 
dressing  b  dry,  soft  and  white,  which  is  due  to  a  finishing  process 
where  meal  is  uSed,  thus  they  compare  favourably  with  the 
moister  and  consequently  heavier  EngU^  finish.  In  France  they 
do  well  with  cheaper  skins,  such  as  musquash,  rabbit  and  bare, 
which  they  dye  in  addition  to  dressing.  Russian  dressing  is 
seldom  reliable;  not  only  is  there  ad  unpleasant  odour,  but  in 
damp  weather  the  pelts  often  become  clammy,  which  is  due  to 
the  saline  matter  in  the  dressing  mixture.  Chinese  dressing  is 
white  and  supple,  but  contains  much  powder,  which  is  disagree- 
able and  diflkult  to  get  rid  of,  and  in  many  instances  the  skin 
is  rendered  so  thin  that  the  roots  of  the  fur  are  weakened,  which 
means  that  it  is  liable  to  shed  itself  freely,  when  subject  to 
ordinary  friction  in  handling  or  wearing.  American  and  Canadian 
dressing  is  gradually  improving,  but  hitherto  their  results  have 
been  inferior  to  the  older  European  methods. 

In  the  case  of  seal  and  beaver  skins  the  process  is  a  much  more 
difficult  one,  as  the  water  or  bard  top  hairs  have  to  be  removed 
by  band  after  the  pdt  has  been  carefully  rendered  moist  and 
warm.  With  seal  skins  the  process  is  longer  than  with  any  other 
fur  preparation  and  the  series  of  processes  engage  many 
specialists,  each  man  being  constantly  kept  upon  one  section  of 
thework.  The  skins  arrive  simply  saJted.  Afterbeingpurcbased 
at  the  auction  sales  they  are  washed,  then  stretched  upon  a 
hoop,  when  aU  blubber  and  unnecessary  flesh  is  removed,  and 
the  pelt  is  reduced  to  an  equal  thickness,  but  not  so  thin  as  it  is 
finally  rendered.  Subsequently  the  hard  top  hairs  are  taken  out 
as  in  the  case  of  otters  and  beavers  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
deaned  in  the  revolving  drums.  The  dose  underwool,  which  is 
of  a  slightly  wavy  nature  and  mostly  of  a  pale  drab  colour,  is 
then  dyed  by  repeated  aM>lications  of  a  rich  dark  brown  coknir, 
one  coat  after  another,  each  being  allowed  to  thorou^y  dry 
before  the  next  b  put  on,  till  the  effect  b  almost  a  lustrous  black 
on  the  top.  The  whole  b  again  put  throu^  the  deaning  process 
and  evenly  reduced  in  thickness  by  revolving  emery  wheels, 
and  eventually  finidied  off  in  the  palest  buff  colour. 

The  En^ish  dye  for  seab  b  to-day  undoubtedly  the  best;  its 
constituents  are  more  or  less  of  a  trade  secret,  but  the  prindpal  in- 
gredients  comprise  gall  nuts,  copper  dust,  camphor  and  antimony, 
and  it  would  appear  after  years  of  careful  watching  that  the 
atmosphere  and  particularly  the  water  of  London  are  partly 
responsible  for  good  and  lasting  results.  The  Paris  dyers  do 
exodlent  work  in  thb  direction,  but  the  cdour  b  not  so  diirable, 
probably  owing  to  a  less  pure  water.  In  America  of  late,  strides 
have  been  made  in  seal  dyeing,  but  preference  b  still  given  to 
L9ndon  work.  In  Paris,  too,  they  obtain  beautiful  results  in  the 
**  topping  "  or  cdouring  Russian  sables  and  the  Germans  are 
particulariy  successful  in  dydng  Persian  lambs  bbu±  and  foxes 
in  aO  blue,  grey,  black  and  smoke  colours  and  in  the  insertion  of 
white  hairs  in  imitation  of  the  real  silver  fox.  Small  quantities 
of  good  beaver  are  dyed  in  Russia  occasionally,  and  white  hairs 
put  in  so  well  that  an  effect  similar  to  sea  otter  b  obtained. 

The  process  of  inserting  white  hairs  b  called  in  the  trade 
*'  pointfaig,"  and  b  dther  done  by  stitching  them  in  with  a  needle 
or  by  adhesive  caoutchouc. 

The  Viennese  ve  successful  in  Eyeing  marmot  well,  and  thdr 
devemess  in  colouring  it  with  a  series  of  stripes  to  represent  the 
natural  markings  of  sable  which  has  been  done  after  the  garments 
have  been  made,  so  as  to  obtain  symmetry  of  lines,  has  secured 
for  them  a  large  trade  among  the  dealers  of  cheAp  furs  in  Eni^d 
and  the  continent. 

Uawjoawiug  Mcthdt  9ni  SpeckiUies.^la  the  olden  times 


the  SkinauB*  Company  of  tht  city  of  London  was  so  aisociatiotf 
of  furriers  and  skin  dressers  established  under  royal  charter 
granted  by  Edward  lU  At  that  period  the  chief  concern  of 
the  body  was  to  prevent  buyers  from  bdng  imposed  upon  by 
sellers  who  were  much  given  to  offering  old  furs  as  new;  a  century 
later  the  Skinners'  Company  recdved  other  charters  empowering 
them  to  inspect  not  only  warehouse  and  open  markets,  birt 
workrooms.  In  1667  they  were  given  power  to  scrutinize  the 
preparing  of  rabbit  or  cony  wool  for  the  wool  trade  and  the 
registration  of  the  then  customary  seven  years'  apprenticeship. 
To-day  all  these  privileges  and  powers  are  in  abe3Pance,  and  the 
interest  that  they  took  in  the  fur  trade  has  been  gradually 
transferred  to  the  leather-dressing  craft. 

The  work  done  by  English  furriers  was  generally  good,  but 
since  about  t86s  has  considerably  improved  on  account  oif  the 
influx  of  German  workmen,  who  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  excellent  fur  work,  bdng  in  their  own  country  obliged  to 
satisfy  officially  appointed  experts  and  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  capadty  before  they  can  be  there  employed.  The  French 
influence  upon  the  trade  has  been,  and  stUl  is,  primarily  one  of 
style  and  combination  of  colour,  bad  judgment  in  which  will  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  most  valuable  furs.  It'b  a  recognised  law 
among  high-class  furriers  that  furs  should  be  simply  arranged, 
that  b,  that  an  artide  should  con^t  of  one  fur  or  of  two  furs 
of  a  suitable  contrast,  to  which  lace  may  be  in  some  cases  added 
with  advantage.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may  be  explained  that 
any  brown  tone  of  fur  such  as  sable,  marten,  mink,  black  marten, 
beaver,  nutria,  &c.,  will  go  well  upon  black  or  very  dark-brown 
furs,  while  those  of  a  white  or  grey  nature,  such  as  ermine,  white 
lamb,  chinchilla,  blue  fox,  silver  fox,  opossum,  grey  squirrel,  grey 
lamb,  will  set  well  upon  seal  or  black  furs,  as  Persian  lamb, 
broadtail,  astrachan,  caracul  lamb,  &c.  White  b  also  permissible 
upon  some  light  browns  and  greys,  but  brown  motley  colours 
and  greys  should  never  be  in  contrast.  One  neutralizes  the  other 
and  the  effect  b  bad.  The  qualities,  too  have  to  be  considered—-, 
the  fulness  of  one,  the  flatness  of  the  other,  or  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  of  the  furs.  The  introduction  of  a  third  fur  in  the  same 
garment  or  indiscriminate  sdection  of  colours  of  silk  linings, 
braids,  buttons,  &c,  often  spoib  an  otherwise  good  article. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  colours  of  furs,  the  browns  that 
command  the  highest  prices  are  those  that  are  of  a  blubh  rather 
than  a  reddish  tendency.  With  greys  it  b  those  that  are  bluish, 
not  yellow,  and  with  white  those  that  are.purest,  and  with  blac^ 
the  most  dense,  that  are  most  esteemed  and  that  are  the  rarest. 

Perhaps  for  ingenuity  and  the  latest  methods  of  manipulating 
skins  in  the  manufacturing  of  furs  the  Americans  lead  the  way, 
but  as  fur  cutters  are  more  or  less  of  a  roving  and  cosmopolitan 
character  the  larger  fur  businesses  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
St  Petersburg,  Parb  and  New  York  are  guided  by  the  same 
tboroui^  and  comparatively  advanced  prindples. 

During  the  period  just  mentioned  the  tailors'  methods  of 
scientific  pattern  cutting  have  been  adopted  by  the  leading 
furriers  in  place  of  the  old  chance  methods  of  fur  cutters,  so  that 
to-day  a  fur  garment  may  be  as  aocuratdy  and  gracefully  fitted 
as  plash  or  velvet,  and  with  all  good  houses  a  material  pattern 
b  fitted  and  approved  before  the  skins  are  cut. 

lluough  the  advent  of  German  and  American  tax  <ewing- 
machines  since  about  i8go  fur  work  has  been  done  better  and 
cheaper.  There  are,  however,  certain  parts  of  a  ^rm€bt,  such  as 
the  putting  in  of  sleeves  and  pladng  on  of  collars,  ftc,  that  can 
only  be  sewn  by  hand.  For  straight  seams  the  machines  are 
excellent,  making  asneat  a  seam  as  b  found  in  ^ve  work,  unless, 
of  course,  the  pdts  are  eifMdaUy  heavy,  svdi  as  beats  and  sheep 
rugs. 

A  very  great  feature  of  German  and  Russbn  work  b'  the  fur 
linings  called  rotondes,  sacques  or  pUtes,  which  are  made  for 
their  home  use  and  eaqiortation  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Amaktk 
and  France. 

In  Weissenfeb,  near  Leipzig,  the  dressing  of  Russiin  grey 
squirrel  and  the  making  it  into  linings  b  a  pgantic  industry,  and 
b  the  [tfincipal  support  of  the  place.  After  the  dressing  iMocess 
the  backs  of  the  squirteb  are  made  up  separately  fron  the  under 
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•iidttiiiiiKriridttuidgR^parK.tbtfinlbehiilnoiriiuMiuiiTcl- 
bock  BDd  ibc  other  u  iquirrel-loch  libJii^.  A  fnr  Uniofi  arc 
made  froEP  cpllrc  ikus  BDd  orhcniTT  midt  frotp  tbc  quite  wtnle 
pLKOt  wtXLch  in  idiDF  inaluica  an  spotted  irilh  the  black  tti 

piecei  of  hoidfl  nd  kfiace  made  up  Idio  iiiiuw»»  there  b 
ibKJutely  no  Mutc  Simiki  work  it  done  is  Rusia  on  •Jtnoit 
u  tilemin  i  Kile,  but  DtJiIttr  tlie  iliiMJin  mr  the  mtk  is 
M  good  IS  the  Gernun. 

The  mijoriiy  oE  hiidi,  gjlb  or  ilnals,  ildo  or  BuJa,  pan 
mnd  piecn  of  &kins  cut  up  in  the  fur  woritdiDps  of  Gfat  BrltaiD» 
America  and  Frauce,  veiling  many  tons,  are  chiefly  aported 
to  Ldpilj,  and  made  up  lo  ndghbourinj  countries  »nd  Cteece, 
where  Labour  can  be  obtaioed  at  an  aiarmiagty  Low  rate.  Al- 
tbougli  the  itwing,  nhkh  is  neccuaiUy  done  by  hand,  the  leclioni 
being  of  io  noHpiBl  and  (ortuout  a  chancier,  ii  lather  raoghly 
neeuled,  the  malclitDg  of  c<iloun  and  cfuaLilics  a  eiceUrnl. 
Tbe  enonnovE  quantitici  of  pieces  admit  of  good  selection  and 
when  odd  cnlouis  prevail  inalinincit  is  dyed.  Many  iquiirel- 
lock  linings  aie  dyed  bliM  and  brown  and  used  for  the  out^de 
of  t  beap  gartDenta.     They  are  of  little  weighlj  wanp  ajid  effective, 

The  prind[nl  HdIp(s  an  la  (iiUom;  SMt  ildo,  labk  heads 
•ad  paws,  tabic  (iUa,  mlak  aida,  hesdi  and  gilll,  maiun  tides, 
beads  and  giUs,  Persian  lamb  ptecca  and  paw*,  caracul  lamb 
pieces  or  paws,  musquath  tides  and  heads,  nulrfa  sides,  gfoet 
pieces,  raccoon  tides  01  Banks,  foxsjdes,  kollnskl  whole  skins,  and 
■mall  rodents  IS  kaluga  and  hamster.    The  while  stripes  cut  ou| 

Asothei  (Ttat  aoutce  of  Inetpenive  furs  it  China,  and  (oi 
many  years  past  enormous  quantities  of  dmied  furs,  many  ol 
which  an  made  up  in  the  form  of  hninp  and  Chinese  loose- 
ahapad  gacmenta,  ban  been  imported  by  England,  Germany 
and  Fruce  for  the  lower  class  ol  business;  the  garments  arc  only 
regu^td  usomuclifur  and  are  reworked.  With,  however,  Ibe 
eiceptioB  of  the  best  white  Tibet  Iambs,  the  majority  of  Chinese 
fun  can  only  be  regarded  as  inferior  malniaL  While  the  work 
la  often  cleverly  done  as  to  matching  and  minipulalioo  oi  the 
pelt  wtikb  fa  ver;  toll,  there  lie  great  objections  in  the  odour 
and  Ibe  brittlenos  or  wnkness  of  the  fur.  One  of  the  most 
rtntikiMe  results  of  Ibe  Eompeaa  luenmliiiia  in  the  Boki 
rfsing  in  China  (1900)  was  the  absttrd  price  paid  for  so-ealled 
"  lool  "  of  fur^  particilariy  in  mam4»rin*'  cbalt  of  dyed  and 

and  yeHowith  In  colon-    '--  ■■— -  ■■  —  -- —  ■'■-      ■ 
was  paid  for  ibem  whej 

couU  not  be  found  fof  lh«n. 

With  regard  to  Japanese  furs,  there  is  Ultle 
The  best  are  a  species  ol  raccoon  usually  sold 
ol  clou  loni  quality  of  lur,  they  are  terviceah 

otters  are  poor  in  quality,  and  all  of 
tiiey  are  generally  d^ed  for  Ibe  cheap 

into  EvTope,  and  many  come  thifw^  travellers  and  private 
nmrces,  but  generally  they  ate  to  badly  dressad  that  they  arc 
quite  briule  upon  the  leather  side.  Similar  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable tr>  opoeaum  rugs  made  in  Australia-  From  South 
'Africa  >  quanliiy  of  ^ckal,  byena,  foi,  leopard  and  sheep 
karotaea  ij.  1  peculiarly  shaped  tug  or  covering  used  by  naiivt 
chitfa.  h  privitdy  brought  over.  The  ikiu  an  invariably  tanned 
and  beautifully  KOn,  the  fun  are  generally  fist  In  quality  and 


from  three  to 
t  Ihe  same  time  huge  parceb  of  limili 
n  the  London  tlocks,  because  purchaser 

immend  ibcm 


very  yellow 


than  for 


id  CUUu  ami  Staoli,— The  bat  trade  i: 
hir  piece  trade,  the  best  felt  hals  beii 
.usquaah  wool  and  the  cheaper  torts  fron 


cwloured  or  "  lopped  ";  that  it 


pa  oi  the  hairt  stained 
It  it  only  by  year*  of 
lected.     Where 


hat  tame  ol  these  colourir. 
t  heavUy  dyed  it  is  eofnpamtjvedy  en 
rtwccB  (natural  aid  a  dyad  colour,  ta  tie  oDderwoal 
r  became  aliD«I  alike  and  the  leather  is  alio  dark, 
natunl  ihlna  the  bate  of  the  andcrmol  ta  nuieh 
'  a  diOeient  coloor.  and  the  lealber  is 


>e  as  te  ■ 


As  has  been  explained,  saUe  is  a  term  applied  t^  centuriea  put 
to  Ibe  darker  Hrls  of  the  Riurian  SilHTlan  martens,  aiuf  lor  year* 
past  the  same  tcnn  hat  been  bestowed  by  lh>  ntail  trade  apoa 


France,  the  lurtb  of  Turkey  and  Norway 
imc  tamtly.  but  coarser  m  undcrwo^  and  the  tc^ 


aaghC 


tnky.  The  kolinakl.  or  as  it 
B  toDelimet  styled  Tatar  sable,  is  the  anioial,  the  tail  of  which 
sui^ilia  bail  lor  artisu'  brushes.  This  is  also  ol  the  maneo 
species  and  has  been  frequently  oScted,  when  dyed  dark,  as  bavc 
bium  ud  stone  martens,  as  Russian  tablo.  H*nt,  too,  ate 
dyed  ■  sable  colour  and  advertised  at  sable.  The  fur,  apart 
liom  a  doosy  appeannce,  is  so  brittle,  bowEvn,  as  Ui  he  of 

Among  tbe  principal  imiiatiDna  of  other  furt  b  maaquath, 
out  of  which  the  top  hair  baa  been  pulled  and  the  undergrowth 
ol  wool  dqiped  and  dyed  exactly  ^bt  tame  colour  at  is  used  for 
seal,  which  is  then  of  ered  as  seal  cr  red  river  teaL  Its  dur^ility, 
however,  is  far  lea  than  that  of  teal.  Babbit  !s  prepared  aiH) 
dyed  and  frequently  offered  as  "  electric  sealskin."  Nutria  also 
is  prepared  lo  repraent  nealskin,  and  in  its  natural  colour,  aflec 
tbe  long  hairs  are  plucked  out,  il  osold  as  otter  or  beaver.  Tb* 
wool  Is,  however,  poorcompaiid  lo  the  oiler  and  beaver,  aodthe 
pell  thin  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  them  in  tltenglb.  White 
hares  are  fmquently  sold  as  white  foi,  but  the  fur  is  weaJc,  brittle 
and  exceedingly  poor  compared  lo  foi  and  poaaestes  lu  thick 
undctwool.  Foies,  too,  and  badger  an  dyed  a  brownish  Mack, 
and  white  hairs  inserted  10  imilatesilvcrfox,  bol  the  while  hairt 
are  loo  coarse  and  the  coknu  too  dense  lo  w*'*'"^  any  (me  who 
knowt  the  real  irtlde.    Bnt  It  sdd  Dpon  fit  own  metiu,  pofntei] 


Its  made  of  seahUn  [jecs  and  PeniaD  lamb  plecet 
rntly  sold  aa  if  tbey  were  made  of  solid  tkiot.  Iba  teni 
being  ^mply  suppreocd.  Ilie  London  Chamber  ot 
e  have  Itsued  10  Ibt  British  trade  a  notice  thai  any 
g  term  In  adverti^og  and  all  atteinpit  at  deception  are 
id  oBendets  an  liable  under  Ibe  MetcUadite  Uaik* 


:tuied  fun 


It  follow 


,    foaal 


It.  dyed    . 


Dyed  m_ 

all  kiodi Soldaa"  natiual." 

While  kiirt  intcned  in  foici 

and  tablet Sold  at  real  or  natunl  lun! 

Kid<  SoMaalanbocbmdtaUt. 

American  table Sold  at  real  Ruitian  MblC. 

Mink        .......  SoUa>_Me. 

Tlu  iVsimfuo  if  Firs.— Tot  muiy  yean  nm  KtUtia 
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FUR 


bave  bee*  pmsenred  in  cold  sUMge,  bat  k  b  oaly  wiihia  a 
•eceat  period  owing  to  the  difficuky  there  was  in  obuining 
the  necessary  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  thatxlressed  and  made- 
up  furs  have  been  preserved  by  freezing.  Furs  kept  in  such  a  con* 
dition  are  not  only  imnaune  from  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of 
moth,  but  ftll  the  natural  oib  in  the  pelt  and  fur  are  conserved, 
•0  that  its  colour  and  life  are  prolonged,  and  the  natural  deteriora- 
tion is  arrested.  Sunlight  has  a  tendency  to  bleach  furs  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  moth  eggs,  therefore  continued 
exposure  Is  to  be  avoided.  When  furs  are  wetted  by  rain  they 
fbottld  be  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  airreiit  of  air 
without  exposure  to  son  or  open  fire. 

Where  a  freezing  store  for  f ozs  is  not  accessible,  fucs  should  be 
well  shaken  and  afterwards  packed  iniinen  and  kept  in  a  pcr- 
ftetly  cool  dry  place,  and  examined  in  the  summer  at  periods  of 
not  kss-thao  five  weeks.  Naphthalene  and  the  usual  malodorous 
powders  are  not  only  very  disagreeable,  but  quite  useless.  Any 
chemical  that  is  strong  enough  to  destroy  Che  life  in  a  moth  egg 
would  also  be  sufficiently  potent  to  injure  the  fur  itself.  In 
Pngland  moth  life  is  practically  continuous  all  the  year  round, 
that  is,  as  regards  those  moths  that  attack  furs,  though  the 
destructive  eiement  exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  during  spring 
ludsummeE. 

Comparaim  thtnhHUycf  Various  Furs  and  Weigjkl  of  UiUined 

Skiiu  por  Sfuon  rooi. 
The  foUowisi^  estimates  of  durability  refer  to  the  use  of  fur  whea 
made  up  "  hair  outside  "  in  garments  or  stolep,  opt  at  a  lining. 
The  durability  of  fur  used  as  liniorau  which  is  anected  by  other 
conditions,  is  set  forth  separately.  Otter,  with  its  water  hairs 
removed,  the  strongest  of  furs  for  •xtemal  use,  is,  in  this  table,  taken 
as  the  standard  at  loo  and  other  furs  marked  tcoaedka^t^ 

The  Prtcums  Fmss. 


Sable  ........ 

Seal         

Fox,  Silver  or  Black      .     .     . 
„     White 

ChinchiUa 

Sea-otter  (for  stoics  or  collars) 


Poiauof 

Durability. 


60 

75 
40 
20 

as 

IS 

190 


>  Weight 
in  ox.  per 
sq.  ft. 


3 
3 

I 


Ths  Ust  ValutMe  Furs. 


Sable  "  topped,"  «.«.  top  hairs  coloured 
„    tinted^  ije.  fur  all  coloured 
Baum  Marten,  natural 

„        j(  tinted  .... 

stOfke  Marten 

Nutria  .... 

Musquash,  natural  .... 

M  waterbairsremovcd.sheared 

and  seal  finished . 

Skunk      .     

Mink 

Lynx,  natural 

„     tinted  black 

Marmot,  tinted 

Fox,  tinted  black 

„     „       blue.     ;     .     .     .     ^    . 

Opossum  

Otter  (with  water  hairs)     .... 

„     (water  hairs  lemoved)    .     .     . 

Besver  (water  hairs  cut  levd  with  fur) 

(water  haiie  removed).     .     . 

Moleskin 

Persian  Lamb     r     .....     . 

Grey  h 

Broadtail 

Caracul  Kid 

M     Lamb     ••..••• 

Squirrel 

Haiv  .   - 

Rabbit 


Points  of 
DurabiUty 


45 
40 

27 
37 


33 

3 

70 

9 

70 

3 

as 

a 

ao 

» 

10 

25 

ao 

37 
100 

95 

n 

7 

65 
30 

»5 
10 

15 
25 
S 
5, 


Weight 

in  ot.  Oct 
sq.  ft. 


3' 
2 
2 

a 
a 
3 
3t 


3 
3 
3 
3 

I 

3 
3 

2  ' 

3 

1 

I 

a" 


1  Stout,  otd-fashioned  boxckith  is 
ftfter  a  soft,  heavy  lining  has  been  added 


the  only  doth  that 
to  It]  inofds  even  two* 


The  "  Pkris  Model  "  figure  is  the  basis  of  these  estimates  fo« 
ladies'  garments,  »the  sundard  measurements  being  heii^  5  (^ 
6  in.,  waist  13  in.,  bust  3S  in. 

Sq.  Ft. 
(approximate). 
Straight  stole  4  length  Qust  below  the  waist  line)  at 

Straight  stole  }  lewth  Qust  below  the  knee)  .     3} 

Stole,  broad  enough  at  the  neck  to  cover  the  top  pf 

arm  }  length 5 

The  same,  full  length  (to  hem  of  skirt) .       .      ^.^      .    o 
Eton  jacket,  without  collar  .       •       .13 

Ptotn  cape,  15  in.  long ^      ,      .    6| 

Deep  cape,  30  in.  long  .       •.  *    .  tS 

Full  cape  with  broad  stole  front.  ]  length    .       ,'      .15 

Inverness  cape  (to  knee) '35 

Double-breasted,  straight,  semi-Ctting  coat,  covering 

hips 16 

Double-breasted  saoque  jackets  36  in.  long,  full  sleeves  ao 

Same.  30  in.  long  ■  .•     .       .18 

Same,  aa  in',  lone 15 

Long,  full,  shana  cape  with  points  at  back  and  front. 

well  below  knee.     ...,....'  is 

Shorter  shawl  cape 10 

Motoring  or  driving  coat.  1  length.  .       ,'22 

Motoring  or  driving  coat,  lull  length  1       ..      .  ij 

Wtiiht  <md  DmnbUity  ^  Fkrs  Jo¥  Urn's  CoalLimuis. 

Otter  with  the  water  hairs  removed,  the  strongest  fur  suited  far 
linings,  is  here  taken  as  the  standaid. 


T 


Otter  (the  water  haiis  removed) 
Beaver        „       „ 

Mink 

Sealskin 

Raccoon  ....... 

Persian  lamb  or  astmchan  '.     . 

Sable        .     « 

Musquash  ...     .     . 

Ni^tna '. 

Grey  Opossum    ..... 

WalUby •    , 

Squirrel 

Hamster 

Rabbit 


Points  of 
DtftabOity. 


100 
90 
90 
75 
75 
70 

65 

55 
40 

40 

30 

30 

«5 
10 


JU. 


Weight 

in  oc.  per 

SQ.  ft. 


3t 

3 

4 

3 

» 

3 

3t 

3 

3 

»: 
I. 

a- 


DmMUiy  amd  Woigkt  of  Lim»isfor  ladieT  Ct9ts  or  Wraps, 

Sable  rilb.  the  strongest  fur  suited  for  ladles*  linings,  b  taken  as 
the  standard. 


Sable  gills 
Sable  . 

Sable  paws  . 
El  mine 
Squirrel  back 
Squirrel  heads 
Squirrel  lock  . 
Hamster  .  . 
Rabbit     .     . 


f^nuof 
Durafailicy. 


100 

64 
57 
SO 
36 
ai 
10 
7 


Weight 

in  ox.  per 

sq.ft. 


a 
I 
I 
I 

a- 

If 


DurabiUty  mi  Woif^  of  Motoring  Furs  mads  up  with  Far  outsida. 

Otter  sHtfa  the  water  l«urB.'the  strongest  fur  sMSed4er  motoring 
garments,  is  taken  as  the  standard. 


Otter  (with  water  hairs)  .     . 

Sealskin,  marble. ' 

"  Hair  Sealskin  "  (tinted)  with  wMer 
hairs  (a  spedal  variety  of  seal)  .     . 
Raceoon  .  • .     <     .     .     •     .     . 
Russian  Pony  


Points  of 
Durability. 


100 
80 

75 

35 


Weight 
in  OS.  per 
tq-ftT 


thirds  as  much  protection  against  cold  ao  does  fur.  It  weighs 
4*3^3  ox.  per  sq.  It.  more  than  the  heaviest  of  coat-furs,  and  is  so 
rigid  as  to  be  uncomfortable,  while  the  subtOenesa  cd  fur  makes  i| 

BBO 


to  the  body. 


FURAZANE&— FURFURANE 
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Durability  and  Weiglht  of  Furs  for  Ruis  and  Foot-sacks. 


Wolverine 

Bear  (Mack  or  brown  nattml)  . 
Bear  (tinted  black)  .... 

Beaver      t 

Raccoon    ^    i     .     .     .     .     . 

Opossum  J    .....     . 

Wolf    .     :^    !    .     .     ;     .     . 
Jackal        *    i    .     .     .     .     . 

Australian  Bear  .     .    '.     .     r 
Goat    .....;..' 


) 


Points  of 
Durability. 


lOO 

13 

88 

77 
6i 

SO 
27 
i6 
II 


Weight 

inoz.  per 

sq.  ft. 


6 

li 

4 
4l 

^1 
4i 

41 


Wblverine.  the  stroi^ieat  fur  suited  (or  rtigft  and  foot^cacks,  b 
taken  as  the  sundard. 

For  a  mg  about  20  to  35  sq.  ft.  oC  fur  are  oeeded,  for  a  foot -sack 
14*.  (W.  S,  P.) 

FURAZARES  (/mto— a4i'-:^MS0l&),  organic  compounds  ob> 
lained  by  heating  the  ^yoximes  (dioximes  of  orthcMliketones) 
with  alkalis  or  ammonia.  DimethyUurazane  is  prepaxed  by 
heating  dimethylglyozime  with  excess  of  ammonia  for  six  hcuis 
at  165*"  C  (L.  Wolff,  Ber.,  1895,  38,  p.  70).  It  is  a  liquid  (at 
ordinary  temperature)  which  boils  at  156**  C.  (744  mm.), 
potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  first  to  methylfurazane- 
carboxy lie  acid  and  then  to  furazanedicarboxyllc  acid.  Methyl- 
ethylfurazane  and  diphenyUurazane  am  also  known.  By 
warming  oxyfurazane  acetic  add  with  excess  of  potassium  per- 
manganate to  100**  C.  oxyfurazanecarboxylic  acid  is  obtained 
(A.  Hontzsch  and  J.  Urbahn,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  764).  It  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms,  which  melt  at  175**  C.  Furazanecftrbozylic 
add  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  potassium 
permanganate  on  a  hot  solution  df  furazanepropionic  add. 
It  melts  at  107**  C,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  soda,  with  a  deep 
ycUow  colour  and  formation  of  nitrosoc^a&acetic  add  (L.  Wolff 
and  P.  F.  Ganz,  Ber.^  1891,  24,  p.  1167).  Furoxane  is  &n  oxide 
of  fura^ane,  considered  by  H.  Wieland  to  be  identical  with 
glyoxime  peroxide;  Kekule's  dibromnitroacetonitrfle  Is  dibrom- 
furoxanc 

The  formulae  of  the  compounds  ^bovc  mentioned  are: 

Furazanc^  Dimethyl-  Fuiaane-  ^.tr^ll^. 

furazaoe.  carboxy  Uc  acid.       runwanc. 

FURBTlteB,  ANTOINE  (16x9-1688),  French  scholar  and 
nusccUuicoM  wiiter,  wis  bom  in  Ptrison  (ho  aSth  of  December 
16x9.  He  tot  studied  \kw,  and  pnctised  for  a  time  as  an 
advocate,  but  eventually  (o^  onkvs  and  af t^  various  pref er- 
ments  became  abb6  of  Cbaliv^  {n  the  diocese  of  Bourges  in 
i662k  In  his  leiaure  mommtahe  dcjvoted  himself  to  letteis,  and 
ia  virtue  of  his  satires— ^<>iiw!0e  AUigpriqtu,  o»  instoire,  des 
dermert  troubUs  arrnis  au  rayaime  d*ihimu»  (1658) ;  Voyag$  dt 
H^rtnme  (i6£3) — ^he  was  admitted  a  member  ii  the  French 
Aoi^Biny  in  x66a^  That  learned  body  had  long  promised  a 
cea|)kte  dictionary  of  the  French  tongue;  and  when  they 
iMafd  duit  Fttieti^  wag  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  work  of  a 
wntlar  nature,  they  interfered,  alleging  that  he  had  purk>ined 
fitota  their  stores,  and  that  they  possessed  the  exdusive  privilege 
^  puUtthing  stich  a  book.  After  much  bitter  recriminatiDn 
OB  bioth  sides  the  o£Eender  was  expelled  in  1685;  but  for  this 
act  of  injustice  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  his  satire,  Cowkex 
de  PacadSmie  (Amsterdam,  1687).  His  Diaionnairt  wUversd 
was  posthumously  published  in  1690  (Rotterdam,  2  vols^), 
Tt  was  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  the  Protestant 
jurist,  Henri  Basnage  de  Beauval  (1656^710),  who  published  his 
edition  (3  vols.)  in  1701;  and  it  was  onlysuperseded  by  the 
compilation  known  as  the  Dictionndirt  de  Trtvoux  (Paris,  3  vols., 
1704;  7th  ed.,  8  vols.,  177 1),  which  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a 
reimpression  of  Basnage's  edition.  Fureti^e  is  perhaps  even 
better  known  as  the  author  of  Le  Roman  h<mr%9oi$  (x666).  It 
cast  ridicule  on  the  fashionable  romances  of  Mile  de  ScudCty 
(infi  of  Xa  Calpxtndde,  and  is  of  inteiest  at  drscriptive  of  the 


everyday  Uf e  of  his  tfcnes.  Thare  4b  no  elem^t  of  burlesque» 
as  in  Scarron's  Roman  umique^  but  the  author  contents  himself 
with  stringing  together  a  number  of  episodes  and  portraitsj^ 
obviously  drawn  from  life,  without  much  attempt  at  sequence.' 
The  book  was  edited  in  1854  by  £dward  Foamier  and  Charles 
Assetineau  and  by  P.  J[annet. 

The  Furttfriana^_  which  appeared  in  Paris  ekht  years  after 
Furetidre's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May  1688,  is  a 
collection  of  but  little  value. 

PURFOOZ,  a  village  some  zo  m.  from  Dinant  in  the  Ardennes, 
Belgium.  Three  caves  containing  prehistoric  remains  were  her^ 
excavated  in  1872.  Of  these  the  Trou  de  Frontal  is  the  most 
famous.  In  it  were  foimd  human  skdetons  with  brachyccphallc 
skulls,  associated  with  aiumal  bones,  those  of  the  reindeer  being 
particulariy  plentifuL  Among  the  skdetons  was  discovered 
an  oval  vase  of  pottery.  The  Furfooz  type  of  mankind  is  believed 
to  date  from  the  dose  of  the  Quaternary  age.  G.  de  MoriSk^ 
dates  the  type  in  the  Robcnhausen  epoch  of  the  Neolithic 
period.  His  theory  is  that  the  bones  are  those  of  men  of  that 
period  buried  in  what  had  been  a  cave-dwelllng  of  the  Madelenian 
epoch. 

FURFURANB,  or  Fuxanb,  QH^O,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  33*  C,  found  in  the  distUlation  products  of  pine  wood.  It 
was  first  synthetically  prepared  by  H.  Limpricht  {Ann.^  1873,' 
165,  p.  381)  by  distiUing  barium  mucate  with  soda  lime,  pyro- 
mudc  add  CiHsO-COsH  being  formed,  which,  on  further  loss 
of  carbon  dioxide,  yidded  furforane.  A.  Henniger  (Ann.  chim, 
pkys.,  1886  [2],  7',  p.  220),  by  distilling  erthyrite  with  formic 
add,  obtained  a  dlhydrofurfarane 

C«H,(OH)4+2H,CO> = C4HeO+CO+CQ,+4HA 
which,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pcntachloride,  yidded 
furfurane.  Furfurane  is  insoluble  in  water  and  possesses  a 
characteristic  smelL  It  does  not  react  with  sodium  or  with 
phenylhydrazine,  but  yidds  dye-stuffs  with  isatin  and  phenan- 
threnequinone.  It  reacts  violently  with  hydrochloric  add. 
producing  a  brown  amorphous  substance. '  Methyl  and  phenyl 
derivatives  have  been  prepared  by  C.  Paal  (Ser.,- 1884,  17,  p. 
915).  Paal  prepared  acetonyl  acetophenone  1^  condensing 
sodium  acetoacetate  with  phenacylbromide,  and  this  substance 
on  dehydration  yields  aa'-phenylmethylfurfurane,  the  acetonyl 
acetophenone  probably  reacting  in  the  tautomeric  "  enolic  "  form, 
CHrCOCHNaCOOR+CJlvCQ.CH,Br-  * 

CH4C0CH(CH,C0CJI»)C00R. 

This  ester  readily  hydrolyses,  and  the  add  formed  yidds  acetonyl 
acetophenone  (by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide),  which  then  on  de- 
hydration yidds  the  furfurane  derivative^  ihus 

CH.*C<§5~HO>^*^"»  -H,0+CHrC<^ll^>C.C,H  J 

L.  Knonr  (Ber,,  1889,  33,  p.  158)  obtained  dlacetosucdnic  ester 
by  condensing  sodium  acetoacetate  with  iodine,  and  by  de- 
hydrating the  ester  he  prepared  aa'-dimcthylfurfurane  /3/3'- 
dicarboxyUc  add  (carbopyrotritaric  add),  which  on  distillation 
yields  oa'-dimethylfurf  urane  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  94**  C.  Paal 
also  obtained  this  compound  by  using  monochlonuietone  in  the 
place  of  phenacylbromide.  By  the  distillation  of  mudc  add 
or  isosaccharic  add,  furfurane-a-carboxylic  add  (pyromudb 
add),  CiHaO-COsH,  is  obtained;  it  cxystallizes  in  needles  or 
leaflets,  and  mdu  at  134**  C. 

Furfural  (furol),  CjOaOCHO,  is  the  aIdehyde*^ol  pyromude 
add,  and  is  formed  on  distilling  bran,  sugar,  wood  and  most 
carbohydrates  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  or  by  distiQing 
the  pentoses  with  hydrochloric  add.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid 
whidi  boHs  at  162**  C,  and  is  moderat.dy  soluble  in  water; 
it  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  has  a  characteristic 
aromatic  smelL  It  shows  all  the  usual  properties  of  an  ald^de, 
forming  a  bisulphite  compound,  an  oxime  and  a  hydrazone; 
whilst  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  furfuiyl  al(x>h<d  by 
means  of  sodium  amalgam,  and  oxidized  to  pyromude  add  by 
means  of  silver  oxide.  It  also  shows  all  the  condensation  re- 
actions of  benzaldehyde  (g.v.);  condensing  with  aldehydes 
and  ketones  in  the  presence  cl  caustic  soda  to  form  nK>re 
•oiDeilez  alddiydes  and  k«tonea  with  unsaturated  side  chains,' 
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6ucb  as  furfuracroleln.  CiHaOCH:CHCHO,  and  furfuracetooe, 
C«H|OCH:CHCOCH3.  With  alcoholic  potasshiin  cyanide 
jt  changes  to  furoin,  CfHaOCHOHCO-CH/).  whkh  can  be 
oxidlttd  to  furit,  QHjOCOCO-CiHsO,  whilst  akobolic  potash 
converts  it  into  furfuryl  alcohol.  With  fatty  acids  and  acid 
anhydrides  it  gives  the  "  Perkin  "  reaction  {tet  CmNAMic  Aoo). 
Furfurol  is  shown  to  have  its  aldehydtc  group  in  the  a  position, 
by  conversion  into  furfurpropionic  acid,  CiHiO-CHfCHsCOtHi 
which  on  oxidation  by  bromine  water  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  the  oxidized  product  is  converted  into  n-pimelic  acid^ 
HOsC(CHs)kCOsH.  Furfurol  in  minute  quantities  can  be 
detected  by  th^  red  colour  it  forms  with  a  solution  of  aniline 
acetate. 

Furfuraoe-ott'-dicarboxylic  add  or  dehydroniudc  acid, 
C4Hj0CCOaH)s,  is  formed  when  mucic  acid  is  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  lOO*  C.  On  being  heated,  it  loses  carbon  dioxide 
and  gives  pyromudc  add.  By  digesting  acetoacetic  ester  with 
sodium  succinate  and  acetic  anhydride,  roethronic  acid,  CaHaOii 
is  obtained;  for  the  constitution  of  this  acid,  tee  L.  Knor^  Ber.^ 
1889.  22,  p.  153,  and  R.  Fittig,  Ann.,  1889.  350,  p.  166. 

Di-  and  tetrahydrofurfurane  compounds  are  also  known  (see 
A.  Lipp,  Ber.,  1889,  33,  p.  1196;  W.  U.  Perkin,  junr.  Joum.  Chem* 
Soct  1890,  57,  p.  944; and  S.  Rtiberoann,  f6tl.,  1896,. 691  p.  1385). 

FURIES  (Lat.  Furiae,  also  called  Dirae),  in  Roman  mythology 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Erinyes  (q^v.),  with  whom  they 
are  generally  identical.  A  special  aspect  of  them  in  Virgil  is 
that  of  agents  employed  by  the  higher  gods  to  stir  up  mischief, 
strife  and  hatred  upon  earth.  Mention  may  here  be  made  of 
an  old  Italian  deity  Furina  (or  Furrina)^  whose  worship  fell 
early  into  disuse,  and  who  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  time  of 
Varro.  By  the  mythologists  of  Cicero's  time  the  name  was 
connected  with  th^  verb/ar«re  and  the  noun  furia,  which  in  tire 
plural  (not  being  used  fn  the  singular  in  this  sense)  was  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Erinyes,  But  it  b  more  probably 
related  to  furvus,  fuscus,  and  signifies  one  of  tbe  spirits  of  dark- 
pess,  who  watched  over  men's  lives  and  haunted  thdr  abodes. 
This  goddess  had  her  Own  spedal  priest,  a  grove  across  the  Tiber 
where  Gains  Gracchus  was  slain,  and  a  festival  on  the  35th  of 
July.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
goddess  called  Furina,  and  their  identity  with  the  Forinae 
mentioned  in  two  inscriptions  found  at  Rome  {C.I.L.  vi. 
433  and  10,300). 

FURLONG  (from  the  O.  Eng.  fnrhng,  U.  *' furrow-long "); 
a  measure  of  length,  originally  the  lei\gth  of  a  furrow  in  the 
"common  field"  system.  As  the  Beld  in  this  system  was 
generally  taken  to  be  a  square,  10  acres  in  extent,  and  as  the 
acre  varied  in  different  districts  and  at  different  times,  the 
"  furloBg  **  also  varied.  The  side  of  a  square  containing  iq 
statute  acres  Is  330  yds.  or  40  poles,  which  was  the  usually 
accepted  length  of  the  furiong.  This  b  also  the  length  of  |th  ol 
the  statute  mile.  *•  Furlong  "  was  as  cariy  as  the  9th  century 
used  to  translate  the  Latin  stadium,  |th  of  the  Roman  inile. 

FURNACE,  a  contrivance  for  the  production  and  utQiaattoA 
of  heat  by  the  combustion  of  fuel.  The  word  Is  commofi  to  all 
the  Romance  tongues,  appearing  in  more  or  less  modified  fbrms 
of  the  Latin  fornax.  But  in  hll  those  languages  the  word  has  a 
more  extended  meaning  than  in  -English,  as  it  covers  eVery 
variety  of  heating  apparatus;  while  here,  in  addition  to  furnaces 
proper,  we  distinguish  other  varieties  as  avtns,  st<n€S  and  kilns. 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  form  Of  en,  is  used  in  German  as  a  general 
(erm  like  the  French  foun  but  in  English  it  has  been  restricted 
to  those  apparatus  in  which  only  a  moderate  temperature, 
usually  below  a  red  heat,  is  produced  in  a  dose  chamber.  Our 
bakers'  ovens,  hot-air  ovens  or  stoves,  annealing  ovens  for  glass 
or  metal,  &c.,  would  all  be  called  fcurs  in  French  and  Ofen  in 
German,  in  common  with  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  Stove,  an 
equivalent  of  oven,  is  from  the  German  StuBe,  i.e.  a  heated  room, 
and  is  commonly  so  understood;  but  is  also  appKed  to  open 
firr- places,  which  appears  to  be  somevhat  of  a  departure  from 
the  originid  signification. 

Furnaces  are  constructed  according  to  many  different  patterns 
iJWth  varying  degrees  of  complexity  in  arrangement;  but  aB 
may  tie  considered  as  combining  thne  essential  parts,  tsamefy. ' 


the  fire-place  in  which  the  fuel  is  consumed,  the  heated  chamber, 
laboratory,  hearth  or  working  bed,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
where  tbe  heat  is  applied  to  the  spedal  work  for  which  the  furnace 
is  designed,  and  the  apparatus  for  producing  rapid  combustion 
by  the  supply  of  air  under  pressure  to  the  fire.  In  the  simplest 
cases  the  functions  of  two  or  more  of  these  parts  may  be  combined 
into  09e,  as  In  the  smith's  forge,  where  the  fire-place  and  heating 
chamber  are  united,  the  iron  being  placed  among  the  coals,  only 
the  air  for  burning  being  supplied  under  pressure  from  a  blowing 
engine  by  a  second  spedal  contrivance,  the  tuyere,  tuiron^ 
twyer  or  biast-pq^e;  but  in  the  more  refined  modem  furnaces, 
where  great  economy  of  fuel  is  an  object,  the  different  functions 
are  distributed  over  separate  and  dbtinct  ^paratus,  the  fud 
being,  con  verted  Into  gas  in  one,  dried  in  another,  and  heated 
in  a  third,  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  coaibustion  in  the 
working  chamber  of  the  furnace  proper. 

Fumada  may  be  dassified  according  as  the  products  of  com- 
bustion arc  employed  (1)  only  for  heating  purposes,  or  (3)  both  for 
heating  and  bnnging  about  some  chenueal  ckangek  The  furnaces 
employed  for  steam-raising  or  for  heating  buildings  iirc  invariably 
of  the  first  type  (see  Boiler  and  Heatihc),  while  those  employed 
in  nfctallurgy  arc  generally  of  the  second.  The  essential  difference 
tfl  construction  is  that  in  the  first  class  the  substances  heated  do 
not  come  into  contact  with  other  the  fuel  or  the  furnace  gases* 
whereas  in  the  second  they  do.  Metallurgical  furnaces  of  the  firtf 
class  arc  termed  crucible,  muflle  or  retprt  furnaces,  and  of  tbe 
second  shaft  and  reverbcratory  furnaces.  The  following  is  a  detailed 
5ubdivi8ion>— 

(i)  Fuel  and  substaooe  in  contact. 

{a)  Height  of  furnace  greater  than  diameter  »diaft  furnaces. 

f«0  No  blast -kilns. 
iff)  With  blast  -bbst  furnaces. 
Qf)  Height  not  much  greater  than  diameter  ••hearth  furnaces. 

(2)  Sobstanoe  heated  by  products  of  combustioa-ieverberatory 

furnaces. 
(a)  Charge  not  melted  •■roasting  or  caldning  furnaces, 
(ft)  Charge  melted  -  mehing  furnaces. 

(3)  Substance  b  not  directly  heated  by  the  fuel  or  by  the  prodncta 

of  combustion. 

(a)  Heating  chamber  fixed  and  forming  part  of  furnace  >■ 

muffle  furnaces. 

(b)  Crudble  furnaces. 

(c)  Retort  furnaces. 

Another  classification  may  be  based  tt|>on  the  nature  of  the  heating 
agent,  accordioa  as  it  b  coal  (pr  aome  Bimilar  camkHutible)  oil.  ^aa 
or  electridty.  In  thb  article  the  general  prindples  of  metallurgical 
furnaces  will  be  treated;  the  subject  of  gas-  and  oil-heated  furnaces 
is  treated  in  the  article  Fuel,  and  of  the  electric  furnace  in  the 
article  Elbctrombtallukgy.  For  spedal  furnaces  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  artfdes  on  the  Industry  concerned,  e.g.  Glass,  Gas, 

Shaft,  Biast  end  Heartk  FurmMu.^The  Mast  fornaoe  in  its 
simplest  form  b  among  the  oldest,  If  not  the  oldest,  of  raetaK 
luri^cal  contrivances.  In  the  oM  coppererndting  district  ol 
Arabia  Petraea,  day  blast-pipes  dating  back  to  the  eariier 
dynasties  of  ancient  Egypt  furre  been  fdund  buried  in  slag  heaps; 
and  In  India  the  native  smiths  and  h<on-workers  continue  to  use 
furnaces  of  similar  types.  These,  when  reduced  to  thdr  most 
simple  expresdon,  are  mere  basin-shaped  hdlows  in  the  ommd, 
containing  ignited  charcoal  and  the  aubstanoes  to  be  heated» 
the  fire  being  urged  by  a  blast  of  all'  blown  in  through  «oe  or 
more  nozzles  from  a  bdlows  at  or  near  the  top.  They  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  smith's  forge.  This  diiss  of  furnace 
b  usually  known  as  an  open  fire  or  hearth,  and  b  represented  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  development  by  tbe  Catalan,  Oeraaan 
and  Walloon  forges  formerly  used  In  the  production  of  malleable 
jron. 

Fig.  I  represents  a  Catalan  forge.  The  cavity  in  the  ground  b 
represented  by  a  pit  of  square  or  rectangular  section  lined  with 
brick  or  stone  of  a  kind  not  readily  acted  on  by  heat.  atxMit  1)  or 
t  ft.  deep,  usually  somen^iat  brger  above  than  bdow,  with  a  tuyere 
or  blast-pipe  of  copper  penetrating  one  of  the  walls  near  the  top. 
with  a  considerable  downward  inclination,  so  that  the  air  meets 
the  fud  some  way  down.  In  iron-smelting  the  ore  b  laid  in  a  heap 
upon  the  f uH  (charcoal)  filling  up  the  heartn.and  b  gtadualty  brought 
to  the  metalHc  state  by  the  reoiidng  aaloa  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
formed  «t  ^he  tuyere.  The  metal  sinks  through  the  .ignited  fuel, 
forming,  in  the  hrarth.  a  spongy  mass  or  ball,  which  U  lifted  out  by 
the  smelters  at  the  end  of  eacn  operation,  and  carried  to  the  forge 
hamfher.    1^  eanKy  matten  form  a  fu«^il>l*  8las«.or alai  mek .and 
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by  Ibe  numba  of  tuycrvfl  and  theu  aectioii. 

The  devdopmeni  of  hl»st  furnarea  19  pnictictlly  the  devtk^ 
Bcnt  of  inm-undtlos.  The  pni£]«  bs*  been  very  mudi  vuled 
at  (fiflomt  timeL  Tbe  earnest  eumplea  were  aquore  or  TTCt- 
uigutar  ID  horizontal  section,  but  Lhc  general  IcodcDCy  «f  mod  fcn 
piacitce  Li  to  aubstituie  round  Kciions,  their  conatniction  being 
tadlilated  by  the  use  of  specially  moulded  bricks  which  have 
entlitiy  Bupencdcd  the  sandstone  Mocks  fonnerly  used.  The 
vertical  section,  on  the  other  hand,  h  subject  (0  coilsiderable 
variation  according  to  the  work  to  vhicb  the  funtace  i£  applied. 
Where  the  operation  fa  simF^y  one  of  fidloa,  aa  in  the  iron- 
fdundeT*B  mpola,  [d  wUdi  there  Is  no  very  great  change  in  vt^me 
in  the  macerjals  on  thdi  descent  to  the  tuyeres,  the  stack  Is  nearly 
or  quite  stnighl-iided;  but  when,  as  ii  the  case  with  the  unelling 
of  iroo  ores  with  limeaaone  flor,  a  large  propoition  of  volatile 
matter  has  to  be  removed  in  the  prooss,  a  wall  of  varying 
[Dclination  is  ined,  10  that  the  body  of  the  furnace  ii  lotmed  of 
two  diiaimilar  truncated  cones,  joiiied  by  tiieir  bases,  the  lower 
oae  paanng  downwarda  into  a  short,  Dearly  cylindrical, 
poiitlon.     Fes'  turths  conxderalbB  of  this  mbject  see  liOH 

AHD     SlEEL. 

HcnrM  Jarmua  are  employed  in  certain  metathir^ciil  opcra- 
tiona,  e^,  in  the  air-reduction  process  for  smelting  lead  ores. 
The  principle  is  essentially  that  of  the  Catalan  forge.  Such 
furnaces  are  very  wasteful,  and  have  Ettle  to  recommeoil  them 
[lee  Schnabcl,  iltlaUirty,  iqos,  voL  L  p.  409). 

Racrbaalery  Ftmaca. — Blast  funuces  are,  from  the  Intimstf 
contact  beliveen  the  burden  to  be  smelted  and  the  fuel,  the  least 
wasteful  of  heat;  but  their  use  supposes  the  possibility  ol  obtain- 
ing Eud  of  good  quality  and  free  from  sulphur  or  other  Bubatanca 
likely  to  detetiorale  themetal  produced.     In  alt  cases;  therefore, 

fuel,  the  operation  of  burmng  or  heat-producing  must  be  per- 
formed in  a  spedaf  fire-pEace  or  combustion  timber,  the  body 
of  flame  and  heated  gai  bong  afterwards  made  to  act  upon  the 
■arfacc  of  the- material  eipwed  In  a  broad  Ihln  layer  In  the 
working  bed  or  laboratory  of  the  furnace  by  reTerbcnlion  from 
the  low  vaulted  roof  covering  the  bed.  Such  fumaces  are  known 
by  the  genera]  narM  of  I'evejterntory  or  reverbatory  fumaces, 
oiiB  t*  air  or  wind  furnaces,  to  diitlnguiA  them  from  IboM 
worked  wlita  compressed  air  or  Uast. 
Origiiully  the  term  cupola  was  used  for  the  revetberalory 
it  ha)  changed  Its  meairing, 
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heat  of  the  body  of  flame  iMUlng  through  the  fire  arch  by  a  paasa^ 
to  which  the  air  has  Eree  access.  The  material  to  be  melted  is 
tntrodttoed  into  the  furnace  from  the  hoppers  HH  through  the 
charging  holes  hi  the  roof  When  mdted  the  products  separate  on 
tlie  DM  (which  is  made  of  closely  packed  sand  or  other  infusible 
substances),  according  to  their  density;  the  fighter  earthy  matters 
forming  an  upper  layer  of  slag  are  drawn  out  fy  the  slag  h<^  K  at 
the  flue  end  mto  an  iron  wagon  or  bogie,  while  the  metal  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  anid  at  the  tenninat2on  of  the  operation 
b  run  out  by  the  tap  hole  L  into  moulds  or  nanulated  into  water. 
TKe  opposite  opening  A4  is  the  working  door,  through  which  the  tool 
for  stirring  the  charge  is  introduced.  It  Is  oovered  by  a  olate 
suspended  to  a  lever,  similar  to  that  seen  In  the  end  elevation  (fig.  4) 
in  front  of  the  slag  hole. 

Accocding  to  the  puipoees  to  which  they  are  applied,  lever- 
beratory  furnaces  may  be  classed  into  two  group*,  namely,  fusion 
or  melting  furnaces,  and  ralrining  or  wasting  furnaces,  also 
called  caldners.  The  former  have  a  very  extended  application 
in  .many  branches  of  industry,  being  used  by  both  founders  and 
smelters  in  the  fusion  of  metab;  in  the  concentration  of  poor 
metallic  compounds  by  fusion  into  regulus;  in  the  reduction 
of  lead  and  tin  ores;  for  refining  copper  and  silver;  and  for 
making  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  processes  and  welding. 
Calcining  furnaces  have  a  kss  extended  i4>i^cation,  being 
chiefly  employed  in  the  conversion  of  metallic  sulphides  into 
oxides  by  continued  exposure  ta  the  action  of  air  at  a  temperature 
far  below  that  of  fusion,  or  into  chlorides  by  roasting  with  common 
salt.  As  some  of  these  substances  (for  exampki,  lead  solplude 
and  copper  pyrites)  are  readily  fusible  when  fint  heated,  but 
become  more  refractory  as  part  of  the  stilphor  is  dissipated  and 
oxygen  takes  its  place,  it  is  important  that  the  heat  should  be 
very  carefully  regulated  at  first,  otherwise  the  mass  may  become 
clotted  or  fritted  together,  and  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air  soon 
ceases  unless  the  fritted  masses  be  broken  small  again.  This  is 
generally  done  by  ma](kig  the  bed  of  the  furnace  very  long  in 
proportion  to  its  breadui  and  to  the  fire-grate  area,  which  may 
be  the  more  easily  done  as  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  heat 
is  given  out  during  the  oxidation  of  the  ore — such  increased 
length  being  often  obtained  by  placing  two  or  even  three  working 
beds  one  above  the  other,  and  allowing  the  flame  to  pass  over  them 
in  order  from  bdow  upwards.  Such  caldners  are  used  especially 
in  roasting  zinc  blende  into  zinc  oxide,  and  in  the  conversion  of 
copper  sulphides  into  chlorides  in  the  wet  extraction  process.  In 
some  processes  of  lead-smelting,  where  the  minerak  treated 
contain  sand,  Uie  long  caldner  is  provided  with  a  mdting  bottom 
close  to  the  fire-place,  so  that  the  desulphurized  ore  leaves  the 
furnace  as  a  glassy  slag  or  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion  with  fluxes  in  blast  furnaces. 
ReVerberatory  furnaces  play  an  important  part  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  sodium  carbonate;  descriptions  and  illustrations  are 
given  in  the  article  Alkau  MANUTAcnntE. 

MiiffUt  CrucibU  and  Retort  Furnaces.— A  third  dass  of  furnaces 
is  so  arranged  that  the  work  is  done  by  indirect  beating;  that 
is,  the  material  under  treatment,  whether  subjected  to  caldna^ 
tion,  fusion  or  any  other  process,  is  not  brought  in  contact  dtber 
witji  fuel  or  flame,  but  is  raised  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
exposure  in  a  chamber  heated  extemaUy  by  the  producU  of 
combustion.  These  are  known  as  muffle  or  chamber  furnaces; 
and  by  supposing  the  cnldbles  or  retorts  to  represent  similar 
chambers  of  only  temporary  duration,  the  ordinary  pot  rodting 
air  furnaces,  and  those  for  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores  or  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas,  may  be  induded  in  the  same  category. 
These  are  almost  invariably  air  furnaces,  though  sometimes  air 
under  pressure  is  used,  as,  for  example,  in  the  combustion*  of 
small  anthradtic  coal,  where  a  current  of  air  from  a  fan-blower 
is  sometimes  blown  under  the  grate  tp  promote  combustion. 
Tvpti  of  muffle  furnaces  are  figured  in  the  article  Amnbauno, 
iArdenino  kud  Tempering. 

Sumacs  MokHaU.—Tht  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  furnaces  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  namdy,  ordinary  and 
refractory  or  fire-resisting.  The  former  are  used  prindpally  as 
casing,  walls,  pillars  or  other  supporting  parts  of  the  structure^ 
and  indudes  ordinary  red  or  yellow  bricks,  day-slate,  granite 
and  most  buihfiog  stones;  the  latter  an  reserved  for  the  parU 


imme^tdy  in  contact  with  the  fud  ahd  flame,  such  as  the 
lining  til  the  fire-place,  the  arches,  roof  and  flues,  the  lower  part 
if  not  the  whole  oi  the  ddmney  lining  Sn  reVfetberatoiy  ftmaces, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intenud  waHa  of  blast  funwoes.  Among 
such  substances  are  fireday  and  fird>rick8,  certain  sandstones, 
silica  in  the  form  of  ganister,  and  Dinas  stone  and  bricks,  ferric 
oxide  and  ahmupa,  carbon  (as  coke  and  graphite),  magnesia, 
Bme  and  chranium  oadde — their  relative  importance  being 
indicated  by  their  order,  the  last  two  or  three  indeed  bdng  only 
of  limited  use. 

The  most  MifntisI  point  in  good  fireclays,  or  In  the  bricks 
or  other  ot^ects  made  from  them,  is  the  power  of  resistii^g 
fusion  at  the  highest  heat  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  This 
supposes  them  to  be  free  from  metallic  oxides  iorming  easily 
tvi&At  compounds  wSrlg^lfa,  such  as  lime  or  iron,  the  presence 
of  the  formes  W«n  in  compaimtiydy  small  proportion  being  vtty 
detrimental.  As  days  they  must  be  suffidttitly  plastic  to  be 
rttdily  moulded,  but  at  the  same  time  possess  suffident  stiffness 
not  to  omtmct  too  stronj^y  in  drying,  whereby  the  objects 
produced  would  be  tiaUe  to  be  warpied  or  cracked  bdore  firing. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  latter  tendency  is  guarded  against,' 
in  making  }jp  the  paste  for  moulding,  by  adi£ng  to  the  fresh 
day  a  certain  proportion  of  burnt  matenal  of  the  same  kind, 
such  as  old  bricks  or  potsherds,  ground  to  a  coarse  powder. 
Cok^  dust  or  gr^)hite  b  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  crudble 
making  (see  FOLEvacK). 

The  most  h^ly  valued  firedays  are  derived  from  the  Coal 
Measures.  Amomi  the  chief  locahties  are  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Stourl»idge  In  Worcestershire  and  Stanniogton  near  Sheffiekl, 
which  supply  molt  of  the  material  for  crucibles  used  in  sted  and 
bms  melnng,  and  the  pots  for  glass  houses;  NewcastIeH>n-Tyne 
and  Glenboig  near  Glaagow,  where  heavy  blast  fmmace  and  other 
firebricks,  gas  retorts,  &c..  are  made  in  laige  quantities.  Coarse> 
grained  but  very  strong  firebricks  are  also  made  of  the  waste  of 
china  clay  wmtIcs. 

In  Belgium  the  day  nised  at  Andenne  is  very  largely  used  for 
making  retorts  fw  «nc  f nmaoes.  The  principal  French  fireclays 
are  derived  from  the  Tertiary  strata  in  the  south,  and  more  nearly 
resemble  porcdain  days  than  those  of  the  Coal  Measures  Hiey 
give  wares  of  remarkably  fine  texture  and  surface,  combined  with 
nigh  refractory  charecter. 

In  Germany,  Ipaand,  Passaii  on  the  Danidie,  and  Gross  Alroerode 
in  Hesse,  are  the  best  known  localities  producing  fireday  goods,  the 
crudbles  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  known  as  Hessian  cnidbles, 
going  all  over  the  worid.  These,  though  not  showing  a  great  resist- 
ance to  extreme  heat,  are  very  sliriitly  affected  by  sudden  altema.o 
tions  in  heating,  as  they  may  be  pliinged  cold  into  a  strongly  heated 
furnace  without  cracku^,  a  treatment  to  which  French  and  Stour^ 
bridge  pots  cannot  be  subjected  with  safety. 

Plumbago  or  graphite  is  largdy  used  in  the  production  of 
crucibles,  not  in  the  pure  state  but  in  admixture  with  fireday; 
the  proportion  of  the  former  varies  with  the  quality  from  »$  to 
neariy  50  %.  These  are  the  most  enduring  of  all  crucibles,  t^. 
best  lasting  out  70  or  80  mdtingsin  brass  foundries,  about  50 
with  bronze,  and  8  to  ro  in  sted-mdting. 

Silica  is  used  in  furnace-building  in  the  forms  of  sand,  ganister, 
a  findy  ground  sandstone  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  analogous  substance  known  as  Pinas  day»  which  is 
really  neariy  pure  silica,  containing  at  most  about  ai  %  of  basca. 
Dinas  clay  is  found  at  various  i^aces  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  in 
South  Wales,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  disintegrated  sandstone^ 
which  is  crushed  between  roIlesB,  fnized  with  about  i  %  of  lim<^ 
and  moulded  into  bricks  that  are  fired  In  kibs  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  These  bricks  are  spedally  used  for  the  roof,  fire 
arches,  and  other  parts  subjed.ed  to  intense  heat  in  reveri>era^ 
tory  sted-mdting  furnaces,  and*  althou^  infusible  under 
ordinary  conditions,  are  often  f uriy  mdted  by  the  lieat  without 
fluxing  or  oorroai<m  after  a  certain  amount  of  eq;>osure.  Ganister, 
a  slightly  f^astic  siliceous  sand,  is  similariy  used  for  the  lining 
ol  Bessemer  steel  converters;  it  is  foimd  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shcffidd. 

Alumina  as  a  refractory  material  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  bauxite,  but  its  applications  are  somewhat  spedaL  It  has 
been  found  to  stand  wdl  for  the  linings  of  rotatory  puddling 
furnaces,  where,  under  long-continued  heating,  it  changes  into 
a  aobatance  as  hard  and  infusible  aa  natural  emaor.   In  the 
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Fub  Eihltatiao  of  1878  bikks  very  hud  taS  dcBM  is  cbwctcr, 
tud  to  bt  of  pure  llumiiu^  were  eihibited  by  Mullei  &  Co.  o[ 
Paiia,  as  well  u  briclu  oE  "*g"^'*,  the  latter  beiii^  ipeciaUy 
ftnurkable  for  tEieir  great  wei^L  Hiey  are  ioleoded  foiuie 
at  the  Ulreme  temperature!  obtainable  m  ateei  furnaceflT  or 
lot  the  meltiag  of  platinum  before  the  oxy-hydrogcD  blowpipe. 
For  the  Latter  purpose,  honeverT  lime  ia  gencTally  lUed;  but  as 
Ihia  nibstaoce  hai  only  Imall  stability,  it  is  usually  bedded  in  a 
casing  of  firebrick.  Oxide  of  chiomium  and  chrome  iiop  ore 
havcbeen  proposed  as  refractory  crucible  mateilals.  Tbelonner 
may  be  used  as  a  bed  foi  meltiug  platinum  in  the  same  wiy  aa 
lime  OE  magnesia,  without  aflecling  the  quality  of  the  metaL 

Ferric  oiide,  though  not  flrictly  iofusiUe,  U  largely  used  u  a 
protecting  luuog  for  furnaces  in  wbich  loalkible  iiOD  i*  made, 
a  poition  of  the  ore  being  reduced  and  recoverrd  in  the  pnxat. 
la  an  oiidiiiag  atmg^ihcre  it  is  iodiSsrent  to  silica,  and  tbenfore 
liLiooui  bricfca  cODtaining  a  ronsidenble  proportion  of  feiric 
oiide,  when  osed  iu  Baa  of  boilers,  br^weti'  copper*,  la.  aad 
Binilar  ki  nations,  are  perfectly  fire-resisting  ao  long  as  the  healed 
gas  contains  a  large  proportion  of  unconsumed  air.  The  jtA 
hrebrick^  known  as  Windsor  bricks,  wbich  are  practically 
similarincompoiiLion  tosoft  led  sandstone,  are  of  this  character. 

The  electric  furnace  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  several 
important  materials,  which  have  been  employed  ai  furnace 
linings.  Carborundum  (f.F.)  was  applied  by  £ngels  In  j8gg, 
firebricks  being  washed  with  carborundum  paste  and  then  baked. 
Sibiicon,  c  compound  of  carbon,  sOicon  and  oxygen,  formed 
from  carbnn  and  silica  in  the  eteciiic  f  unuwe,  was  patented  by 
E,  G.  Acheson  in  1903.    It  is  very  tefiactoiy,  and  is  ^iplied  by 


ring  with  w 


,  such  ai 


phous,  soft  silicon  carbide,  also  fomied  in  the 
,  IS  patented  by  B.  I'albot  In  1S99.  For  baaic 
Goings,  magnesia  crystallized  in  the  electric  furnace  is  being 
extensively  used,  replacing  dolomite  to  some  extent  (see  K 
Kilbum  Scott,  "  Refractory  Materials  for  Furnace  Linings," 
Paradaf  Sec.,  1906,  p.  jBol. 

~  ^     ■    aiax.— (a  tht  catatniaioa  ai  lanaoi  provmOB 
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an^  o<  inaaK  of  ibe  ehan  vUch  i(  Iniri 

and  is  pmhed  down  rha  aloH  by  ffesh  id 
in  the  coiHrafy  dlieclioa  to  tM  AiuBi  wtikl 
"emenholet'*  pyrilti  bucoM  it  a  furnace  o 
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lis  war  •  very  bui*  «id«  la  enoicd  la  Ue  hou,  and  the 
contaiBing  niKcknt  talpburto  mauiiahi  thacenbutiion,  it  pc 
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Gemenholet't  pyrilti .,  _.  „  _ —     ..  _ 

venial  chaaiber  beaied  fnm  below,  and  tnvened  by  nunMrous 
nuTD*  bMiiODIal  cnat  bar*  at  diScrenI  hefghtt.  The  ore  in  fine 
powder  it  fed  ia  at  tht  top,  thrwigh  a  boMCf ,  ia  a  renilar  ihin 
Mmm,  by_  a  pair  of  rolkn,  and  in  Calling  Icibet  on  the  bu  ol  Ihe 
bart,  Eorning  a  talut  upon  each  of  the  hdght  coRctpDadiiuE  to  Ihe 

angle  of  m  itf  (ha  OHtefial,  wbich  K  however,  at  tlKR  "■ ■- 

removed  to  lower  levcta  Iw  the  anlval  <d  fnah  ore  from  ah 


.. .    :h  eonhy  maitv,  the  leault  b 

kctofy.    Then  are  many  otbes  fumaoea  in  wihidi  Ibe 
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ft  cooadtute  a  tecond  divUon  of  T^Myhaii^l 
'  '    ur  of  rabbling  or  tdtiiw  tli 
'  1ev«i  and  wheel-work  tA 


example  of  thii  type.  The  hetrtb  may  dths  rotate  on  an  IneUoed 
tilt,  to  thai  [be  path  of  iu  urface  It  obliqua  to  that  of  the  fiame, 
or  the  working  put  may  tie  a  boUow  cylinder,  between  the  fiiepbca 
and  fiue,  with  ila  ant  boricoaital  or  amrly  so,  whote  (oner  tiinace 
nprwnla  the  working  bed,  mounted  i^»n  frjcdon  roElen.  and 

belt  of  spur  gearing.  Furnacct  of  the  tecond  land  weie  firtt  nted  m 
■Ikali  works  for  the  conw&on  of  tulphate  into  csibonate  of  todima 
in  Ibe  proctii  known  at  black  ath  futuo,  but  have  wnce  been  applied 
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flame  at  Ihe  top.  h  It  now  general  to  nve  a  portion  of  this  beat  by 
pattiiw  the  flame  throngb  fluct  of  steam  boileta.  air-heating  appara- 
Brt.  orbotb— tothat  theiteim  lequited  (or  Ibe  nerimiy  aperatigiit 
of  Ihe  forgi  and  bealad  blatt  let  the  (umace  itKlf  may  be  obtaiaed 
withoat  further  eiptndhBre  sf  fuel.  The  noB  perfect  method  of 
otiliduE  the  watte  htat  hilheno  applied  it  that  of  the  Siemens  re- 
genentor,  In  whhJi  Ibt  n— "^  "  ' '  ■•■ ■■ 


nm  at  Tagenenton  or  ncupenlon  of  heat,  containing 

... ,  _.  tUofirAlcktt^lediotoacdlnlarmattiDBStooaer 

a  very  laige  heit-abwiibing  aurface.  wbcmby  tbdr  umperaluie  ia 
very  coMderably  rediiced,  and  they  arrive  at  the  chimney  a*  >  1.™* 
not  rrceedEng  300  or 400  degrees.  At  toonat  thebricla  ha 
nd  hot,  the  current  is  divmed  10  an  adjacent  chamber 
chamboa,  and  the  acquired  heat  is  removed  by  a  curre 
_.  — ,__ .-^  jj^  furnace,  where  it  anivca 
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Owing  to  Ike  condittoBi  sf  th  woric,  wl 

of  m  Kiuibly  ndudng  atDnpben.  tL-, ^  .^j  .^^„^ 

praponhn  01  cailioBic  oiddb  ami  ue  dnwa  ftf  by  lujiviHsbl  iron 
tOMi  Bar  the  lop  of  the  funiKe  •ad  onwycd  by  bnncb  pipei 
to  tlM  difCnnt  bailea  ud  *irEHntin(  ippuatu,  whicft  in  now 
enlinty  boNd  by  tbe  coabuftioii  of  hcIi  (ub.  or  mind  witli  lir 
and  ejcplodgd.id  gu  gnginw.  Fonnerly  tbey  were  AUtnred  (o  bum 
to  male  at  tbe  movth  of  ■  liioft  cfaiD»ey  puce  above  tbe  fumacv 
top,  fonnlni  ■  hue  body  of  fhne,  wbidi  tai  one  sf  tbs  moat 
UrildK  featnna  ellhe  Blick  Countly  bmdnp*  at  nigfat. 
Uimltrt  ami  PMoWt  AnHw.— Small  alp'funwH  with  hot 

K(E>  or  lud  bath  Bnea  wen  tonDsty  niudi  emploTed  in  chemial 
cntoriee,  a* weltu  iinaU  bhH  funaca  for oiKibla heated  with 
very  coiuidenbfy 

wUidh  baa  bea  rendered  peiqU?  by  the 
burner,  in  whkh  the  mijtinre  of  air  and  gHs 
u  but  ODH  pcnierfuBv  beidiig  Same  la 

,    jy  Ihe  eHhient  |aa>    Tbaaa  bomoi,  or 

■udlfiatloiu  el  them,  hive  ■[■]  btnl  inllied  to  mnMe  fonuco. 

day  abcll  and  Bon  bnufht 
but  tha  fuel  if  too  amenove  to  almr 

-    -  . Ivor  on  1  lufeicik.  fttmlenD,  er  nl 

oila  obtained  m  tar  Trllnenei,  having  in  equal  or  aoperlor  heMing 
power  to  eoil-gaf^  may  ilio  be  ued  Jn  liheratorlea  for  producing' 
kigh  tcBpeiatno.    llie  oil  ii  introdueed  In  ■  thin  atfeia  unen  a 


glvlnf  thi 

effected  lutomitlcaDy  by 
■udifiatloiu  U  •'• —   ' 

f  umii*  beiiv  ■ 


tigh  tcBpeiatum.    llie  oil  ii  introdueed  In  ■  Ihi 
aeilea  of  incBned  nnd  (Aanndled  ban,  where  k  fa  ab 


doaadbelnbyatutir 

•  bifliusphivieil  ba^n  li* 

roiivuai,  lOBii 

bora  at  Swilly  neat  PI. 


itered  l\ 


yal  HI 


n>  And  in  the  Wed  lodita  donng  tbe  liller  pan  of  the 
Seven  Yean'  Wat  (1760-1763).  He  Mrved  u  iccoDd  Ueutenanl 
of  the  "  Dolphin  "  under  Captain  Suaud  Watlia  on  (he  litlei'i 
voyBge  found  tbe  globe  (Auguit  I766-M«y  ijM);  waa  nude 
a  conutunder  iq  November  1771;  a&d  comnunded  the  "  Ad- 
venture "  which  accompanied  Capuin  Cook  (in  the  "  Resohi- 
Hon  ")  in  Cook's  tecgnd  voyage.  On  tliis  eipedilion  Fumeani 
ma  twice  sepinied  from  his  leader  (Pcbiuaiy  S-Uiy  ig,  1773; 
October  ti^  i77J-Jniy  '4,  1774,  the  date  of  bit  return  lo 
Englud).    On  the  fonner  occasion  be  exi^ored  a  greit  piit  of 


e  the. 


Brlliih  chart  of  the  same.  Moal  of  bit 
Cook,  viiiiing  ihii  abore-Hne  od  hit  third  voyage,  confirmed 
Puineaui')  iccDont  and  delineilion  ol  it  (with  ccilaJn  miuor 
crillriami  and  emendaiions),  and  turned  after  him  tbe  Isbmda 
In  Banks  Slniits,  opening  into  Baaa'j  StiBiU,  and  tbe  group  now 
known  u  (be  Low  Archipelago.  Alter  the  "  Advoilnie  "  wu 
finally  aepanted  from  tbe  "  Keaelution  "  off  New  Zealand  in 
October  1773,  Furneaul  retimed  home  alone,  bringlog  with  him 
OmaJ  of  Uliletea.  Thh  But  South  Sea  Islander  wen  in  the 
Briliah  Iile*  retunwd  to  bit  borne  wiib-Ceok  in  1776-1777. 
Fumeaui  was  aade  a  captats  in  177;,  and  conmunded  the 
"  Syttd  "  In  tin  Britlih  attack  of  the  iSlh  ol  June  177G  iqion 
Cliaileslon,  South  C^rotiiu.  Hit  nuxeislul  cSorU  In  introduce 
domoilc  animals  ant  potitoa  into  the  South  Sea  Iiluuli  are 
worthy  et  note.    He  dkd  at  Swilly  on  (b«  igih  of  Seplembei 


Heiuy  FurMMh  tbePit^Swytf  ^'o'»BwfWa|>»jAjI  ' 
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oU-hsUoned  Httle  town  uM 
Vest  Flaaden,  Belgium,  abont 
36  m.  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Fop.  (1904)  6094.  It  is  tbe  centre  a(  a 
couidenbk  aiea  extending  lo  ihe  French  frontier,  and  its 
nwrkel  it  an  impoitanl  one  for  the  diipcsal  oi  com.  Hock,  bapa 
and  dairy  produce.  During  the  Norman  raids  Furjies  waa 
dertn^,  and  the  preseoC  town  wu  built  by  Baldwin  Bias  de 
Fer,  fiiil  count  of  Flanden,  about  the  year  870.  At  tbe  height 
of  the  prosperity  id  the  Flemish  rommunea  In  the  I4(h  cenlu^ 
[here  were  dependent  on  the  baiony  of  Funes  not  fenet  than 
£[Iy-lwo  ricb  viBages,  but  these  have  all  disippeared,  partly 

tp  (he  end  of  (he  iSth  century,  hul  chiefly  thiough  tbe  encroich- 
raenC  of  the  sea  followed  by  tbe  accumulation  of  sand  along  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  coaal.  Fumes  contains  many 
cnrioda  M  bouses  and  the  church  of  St  Walbuiga,  which  ii  a 
fine  survtval  of  the  ijth  century  with  some  older  portions,  tit 
old  churdr  and  buildings,  grouped  round  the  Grand  Place,  which 
is  (he  Kcne  of  the  we^y  market,  present  a  quaint  picture 
wbidi  is  perhap*  not  lo  be  equalled  inlbecountiT;    Near  Furnei 

Fnmei  one  day  a  year  becMui  a  eenlie  ol  attraction  to  all 
the  peoplt  of  Flanden.  lUtk  tbe  lut  Sunday  in  July,  when  the 
KteorCUvaryandlbeCraciflilDiiIleBlefataled.  OlaU  popular 
[e«fvllia  In  Belfhun  this  ia  the  ueaiest  approach  to  the  old 
Passioo  nay.  The  whole  stoiy  of  Christ  is  told  with  gteat 
pitdsion  by  raesniofiuccMding  group!  which  typdfy  tbe  diSereot 
phuei  of  the  subject.  The  people  of  Fumes  pose  as  Roma^ 
soldien  or  Jewish  priests,  as  the  apostlea  or  mere  spcctaton, 
while  the  women  put  on  long  black  vail  so  that  (bey  may  figure 
in  the  procession  as  the  just  women, 

FORHBn,  BORACB  HOWARD  (1833-  „  American 
Shakespeaiian  schoUr.  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  and  it 
November  1833,  bdng  tbe  son  of  William  Heniy  Fumess  (iSoi~ 
1S06)  mirrister  of  the  FltW  Unitarian  church  in  that  city,  a 
powerful  preacher  and  writer.  Hi  gndnated  at  Harvard  in 
iSS4,  and  wu  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  185^  but  soon  devoted 
himselftDEheiludyofSbakapeaR.  He  accumulated  a  coUecIioa 
of  illuitnttve  material  of  great  richnesa  and  atcnt,  and  bmugiit 
out  in  1871  the  Erst  volume  of  a  new  Variorum  edilioD,  designed 
to  represent  and  lummariie  the  cvndusioni  of  the  best  aulbolilka 
In  all  languages — teitual,  critical  and  aomtuivt.  Tbe  vckOMa 
■ppeaitd  as  follows:  Xamec  and  Julia  (iS]i);  IfaditH  (187]) 
(revised  edition,  1903)^  Hamht  (i  vols.,  1S77);  Kint  Uat 
(i83o);  OUhOs  (18S6);  TAa  UeJiaia  of  ViMct  {itSX);  Ai  Vm 
Litt  ll  (1890);  Tke  Tempm  (1891);  A  Uiditimma  NitU'i 
Dram  {1895);  Tke  ICfnla-'r  Tale  (1898);  Ifucil  Aila  lOe^ 
NoOring  (1899);  ruffU  Nitkt  (1901)1  Lne'i  Laheur'j  Lta 
(1904).  Tbe  edition  ha*  been  geoetaUy  accepted  as  a  thorough 
and  ichcriarly  piece  of  work;  iti  ebief  full  is  (bat,  beginning 
with  OUMe  (1886),  the  editor  u»d  the  Firat  Fdio  text  as  fab 
basia,  while  in  others  he  makes  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  (Globe) 
editoti  hia  foundatioiu  Uis  wife,  Helei  Kale  Fumesg  (iSjT- 
1883), compiled  A  CtnanlaiicMtnJiaPaim  tfSkal»tt»an{i87ii. 

FDIIOSI.  a  district  of  Lancnahiic,  Eugtjmd,  wpaiated  from 
the  mifor  portion  of  tbe  county  by  Hmnaiabe  Bay.  It  k 
bounded  S.E.  by  (hit  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea.  S.W.  by  the  sea, 
W.  by  tbe  Duddon  ettuary  and  Cumbakwl,  and  N.  and  K  by 
Westmorland.  ltaareakabouli5oaq.m.  Itfomu  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  Lonsdale  parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire, 
and  contains  tbe  pailiamentiry  borough  of  Baixow-ln-Furaeia. 
TbesurfaccisilniiMentirclyhilly.  Tbe nntbeiB ball klncluled 
in  tbe  celebealed  Laks  DiSrict,  and  eontahia  ncfa  imlmarti 
a*  tbe  <Hd  Man  of  C^onlstoB  and  WetbeAun.  Apart  from  tbe 
Duddon,  which  loms  part  of  the  western  boundary,  Ihe  j^indpal 
liveiaarelheLevenandCrake.dowiiifaouthwanllnloaCOQmMa 
txuary  in  hlnrecanibe  Bay.    The  Leven  dr^ns  WIndermen 

'  tbe  Crake  Contalon  Lake.    The  usage  of  the  term  "  Lako 

ricl,"  howevei,  tends  lo  limit  the  name  of  Furaesi  in  commcn 

thought  10  Ihe  district  south  of  (he  Lakea,  where  several  ol  Ibe 

ptace-names  are  suffiied  with  thai  of  Ibe  district,  as  Banmr^- 

FWiMk,  DllW»lD-F<iracsa,  Bnughton^n-Filmea.     DeUnea 
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tbe  Diiddonr  and  M6^aiiiibr  Bay  Hef  Wilny  hi^aA,  B  m.  in 
fenglh,  aad  in  the  sbalknr  stxak  between  R  and  the- mainland 
are  several  smaUer  iakaiKls.  That  part  of  Furnesa  which  {omB  a 
penlnsuia  between  the  Leven  eatuaiy  and  Morecambe  Bay,  and 
the  Duddon  estuary,  it  rich  in  hematite  iron  ons,  wbkh  haa  beea 
worked  from  very  early  times.  It  was  known  lind  smelted  by 
British  and  Romans,  and  by  the  monks  of  Fan^alB  Abbey  and 
Conisfaead  Priory,  l>oth  in  tb6  district*  It  was  airing  to  the 
existence  of  this  ore  that  die  town  cf  Bartow  grcAr  1Q>  in  the>  X9th 
century;  at  first  as  a  port  from  which  tbe  ore  was  exported  to 
South  Wales,  while  kter  furnaces  were  pntahKshfd  on4he  spot, 
and  acquired  additional  importance  on  the  intsodaction  of  tha 
Bessemer  process,  which  requires  a  noii-phosphoric  ore  socb  as 
is  found  here.  ThehematiteisaboworiMdatUlvetstaii,AflAcam, 
Dalton  and  dsewfaere^  but-  the  foniaces  now  depend  in  part 
upon  ore  impbrted  from  Spain.  The  supposed  ext^isiDa  of  the 
ore  under  the  sands  of  the  Duddon  estUary  led  to  thecoostmction 
of  a  sea  ^rall  to  fadUutc  the  working.  Thfc  district  is  secved 
by  the  main  line  of  the  VumtM  mflway,  from  Ciinf orth  (junction 
wkh  the  London  &  North^Wtsterai  railway),  passing  the  pleasant 
wateriag-plaoe  of  Orange,  and  appriodmateiy  foUoidng  the 
coast  by  Ulverston,  Dahon  and  Barrow,  with  branches  to  Lake 
Side,  Windermere,  and  to  Coniston. 

Apart  from  its  industrial  importance  and  scenic  attractions, 
Forness  has  an  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  famous  ablxy. 
The  nuns  of  this,  beautifully  dtuated  in  a  wooded 
ji^^fj,,  valley,  are  extensive,  and  mainly  of  fine  transitional 
Norman  and  Eariy  £n|^sh  date,  acquiring  additional 
picturesqneness  from  the  warm  colour  oi  the  xed  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  buOt.  Tbe  abbey  of  Furaess,  otherwise 
Furdenesia  or  the  further  nete  (promontory),  which  was  dedicated 
to  St  Mary,  was  founded  in  1127  by  a  small  body  of  monks 
bekmglng  to  the  Benedictine  order  of  Sav^ny.  In  zxh  they 
bad  settled  at  Tulketh,  near  Preston,  but  migrated  in  its?  to 
Fumcas  under  the  auspices  of  Stephen,  count  of  Bodlogne, 
afterwards  king,  at  that  time  lord  of  the  Iberty  of  Fnmess. 
In  1148  the  brotherhood  joined  tbe  Cisterdaa  ofder.  SSephen 
granted  to  the  mohks  the  lordship  di  Funess,  aad  his  chatter 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  I.,  Henry  H.  afad  subsequent  kings. 
The  abbot  V  power  throughout  the  lordship  'Was  almeat  absolute; 
be  had  a  nunket  Andfair  at  Dalton,  was  free  from  service  to  rise 
county  and  wapentake,  and  held  a  sheriff's  toom.  By  asoccesx 
sion  oi  gifts  the  abbey  became  one  of  the  richest  in  E&i^and 
and  was  the  largest  Cistercian  foundation  in  the  kingdom.  At 
the  DissoIuUon  its  revenues  nmounted  to  between  ^£750  and 
£800  a  year,  exdusTve  of  meadows,  pastures,  fisheries,  mines, 
mills  and  salt  works,  and  the  wealth  of  the  monks  enabfedthem 
to  practise  a  jegal  hospitality.  .  The  abbot  was  one  of  the  twenty 
Cistercian  abbots  summoned  to  the  pariiaMent  of  I264,  bi^t  was 
not  dted  after  2330,  as  he  did  not  lM>id  of  the  king  In  Mj^  per 
banmiam.  The  abbey  founded  several  offshoot  houses,  one  of 
the  most  important  bdngRushen  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
Z555  thit  royal  commissioners  visited  the  abbey  and  reported 
fou'  oi  its  inmates,  iadudiag  the  abbot,  for  incontisBnce.  In 
1536  the  abbot  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Pilgriniage 
of  Gmoe,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  X537,  under  compulsion, 
sunendeitd  the  abbey  to  the  king.  A  few  monks  were  granted 
pensions,  and  the  abbot  was  endowed  with  the  profits  of  the 
rectory  of  Dalton,  valued  at  {[33,  te.  Sd.  per  aimum.  In ,  1540 
the  estates  and  revenues  were  annexed  by  act  of  pnriiament  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  About  James  L's  reign  the  site  and 
territories  were  alienated  to  the  Prestons  of  Prestob-Patrfcfc, 
from  whom  they  descended  to  the  dbkcs  of  Devonshire. 

Conishead  Priory,  near  Ulverston,  an  Augustinian  foundation 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  has  left  no  remains,  but  of  the  priory 
of  Cartmel<  1188)  the  fine  church  is  still  in  use.  Itisacrudform 
structure  'Of  transitional  Nonnan  and  later  dates,  Ita  central 
tower  having  the  upper  storey  set  diagonal^  upon  the  kiwer. 
The  chancel  contains  some  superb  Jacobean  csrved  oak  screens, 
with  stalls  of  earlier  date. 

PURlUSa.  HARRY  (1854-  ),  British  caricatuiiBt  and 
iUnstntor,  was  bom  at  Wearford.  Ii&nd,  of  Ki^Ksh  had  Scottish 


patents.  He  wasedncaled  in  Dublin,  and  in  hSs  schooldasrs 
edited  a  Sckodboy's  Punch  in  close  imkation  of  the  original. 
He  came  to  London  whdi  b4  was  nineteen^  and  began  to  draw 
foe  the  illustrated  papers,  being  for  some  years  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  ih^IUusiniei  London N^m.  His  fint  drawing  in  Pwnck 
appearadin  1880,  and  he  joined  its  staff  in  1884.  He  illustrated 
Lucy's  *^  Diary  of  Toby,  M.T.,"  in  Pnnch,  where  his  pcditical 
caricatures  beatmea  popular  feature.  Among  his  other  successes 
were  a  series  of  '*  Puszte  Heads,"  and  his  ammal  "  Royal 
Academy  goy'd."  In  .Roya/ifcarfflnyiinl&ir  (1890)  he  published 
a  volnme  of  caifcalutes  of  the  wodc  of  leading  artists.  He 
resigned  from  the  staff  «l  Punch  in  1894,  produced  for  a  short 
time  a  wcddy  comic  paper  IMui  Joko^  aad  in  1896  began  a 
hmnoions  montWy,  Fair  Gam€\  but  these  were  short-lived. 
AsDong  thb  iramerous  books  be  illastrated  were  James  Pajm's 
Talk  of  Iko  Tomhf  Lewis  Canroll'a  SyMe  and  Bruno,  Gflbert  k 
Beckett's  Comk  Blackstono,  G.  E.  Farrow's  Wallypug  Book, 
and  hs  own  oovel,  Powerly  Bay  (1905).  Our  Joe,  Us  groat  Fight 
(1903)*  was  n  collection  of  origined  cartoons.  His  volume  of 
resainiscences,  Cot^eosions  of  a  Caruaiurisi  (1901),  was  followed 
by  Bdwty  Furuiosai  Borne  (1904).  In  1905  he  published  Horn  to 
drom  m  Pom  and  Jnh,  and  pcoduoed  the  &8t  number  of  Harry 
Furuis^*  Ckrisimas  Annmal, 

FURMITURI  (from  "furnish,"  Fr.  foUhiir),  a  general  tcnn 
of  obacare  origm,  used  to  describe  the  diattds  and  fittings  re- 
quired to  adapt  housea  and  other  buikiings  for  use. .  Wood, 
ivory,  preaous  stones,  bronze,  silver  and  ffAd  have  been  used 
from  the  most  ancient  times  in  tho  oonstrucdon  or  for  the 
dcGoiation  of  furniture.  The  kinds  of  objects  required  for 
furniture  have  varied  acoordiag  to  tbe  riiangnft  of  manners  and 
customs,  ss  wen  as  with  reference  to  the  materials  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  workman,  in  different  climates  and  countries. 
Of  really  andeht  furniture  there  are  veryfewsurvivingexamples, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  perishable  materials  of  which  it  was  usually 
constructed,  and  partly  because,  however  great  may  have  been 
thesplendour  of  Egypt,  however  consummate  the  taste  of  Greece, 
however  luxurious  the  life  of  Rome,  the  number  of  housdiold 
applianoel  was  veiy  limited.  The  chafr,  the  couch,  the- table, 
the  bcd»  weret.  virtually  the  entire  furniture  of  early  peoples, 
whatever  the  degree  of  their  dviliaation,  and  so  they  remained 
until  the  close  of  what  are  known  in  Eruopean  history  as  the 
middle  ages.  During  the  bng  empire-strewn  centuries  which 
Intervened  between  the  lapse  of  Egypt  and  the  obliteration  of 
Babylon,  the  ettinction  of  Greece  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Rome  and  the  great  awakening  of  the  Renaissance,  household 
comfort  deirelopcd  but  little.  The  Ptolemies  wese  as  well  lodged 
as  the  Plantagenet%  and  peoples  who  q>ent  their  lives  in  the 
open  air,  going  to  bed  in  thie  early  hours  of  daiimeas,  and  rising 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  needed  but  little  household  furniture. 

Indoor  life  and  the  growth  of  sedentary  habits  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  devdopment  of  fumiture.  From 
being^dendid,  or  at  least  massivei,  and  exceeding^  ^Muse  and 
costly,  it  gradually  J>ecame  ligl^,  plentiful  and  cfae^>.  In  the 
ancient  dvilizBtlons,  as  in  tbe  periods  when  our  own  was  slowly 
growing,  househoki  plenishings^  save  in  the  rudest  and  most 
elementary  forms,  were  the  privilege  of  the  great— no  person 
of. mean  degree  could  have  obtained,  dr  would  have  dared  to 
use  if  he  could,  what  is  now  the  commonest  object  in  every 
house,  the  chair  (9.V.).  Sparse  ezunples  of  the  fmniture  of 
Egypt,  Nineveh,  Greece  and  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  museums; 
but  our  dnef  sources  of  information  are  mural  and  sepuldiral 
paintings  and  sculpttues.  The  Egyptians  used  wooden  fumiture 
carved  and  gilded,  covered  with  qdendid  textiles,  and  supported 
upon  the  k^  of  wild  animals;  they  employed  chests  and  cotfers 
as  receptacles  for  dothes,  valuable  and  small  objects  generally. 
WBd  animals  and  beasts  of  the  chase  were  cuved  upon  the 
furniture  of  Nineveh  also;  the  lion,  the  buH  and  the  ram  were 
espedalfy  charactorisUc  Ilie  Assyrians  were  munificent  In 
their  household  appointments;  their  tables  and  ooucbes  were 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  precious  metals  Cedar  and  ebony  were 
much  used  by  these  great  Eastern  peoples,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  familar  with  losewood,  walnut  nsd  teak.    SaUjDon'j 
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htdwmti  ctdftr  ti  Ltbuoa.. 
Oriental  in  form;  the  more  Muiptabii*  vadetlet  were  of  broase, 
damascened  ivUh  gold  and  silver.  The  Romans  employed  Gredk 
artists  and  workmen  and  absorbed  or  adapted  many  of  their 
mobtliary  fashions,  especially  in  diairs  and  couches.  TheRoman 
tables  were  of  splendid  msrhlcs  or  rare  woods.  In  the  later 
ages  of  the  empire,  in  Rome  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople, 
^d  and  silver  were  plentifully  used  in  fomiture;  sudi  indbed 
was  the  abundance  of  these  iNPedous  metals  that  even  cooking 
utensils  and  common  domestic  vessels  woe  made  of  them. 

The  architectural  features  so  prominent  in  much  of  the 
medieval  fktmiture  begin  in  these  Byaantifie  and  late  Roman 
thrones  and  other  seats.  These  features  became  paramount  as 
Pointed  architecture  became  general  in  Europe,  and  scarcely 
less  so  during  the  Renatssanoe.  Most  of  the  medieval  huuture, 
chests,  seats,  trays,  ftc.,  of  Italian  make  wtoe  richly  gflt  And 
painted.  In  northern  Europe  carved  oak  was  more  generally 
used.  State  seats  in  feudal  halls  were  benches  with  endhi  cawed 
in  tracery,  backs  panelled  or  hung  with  doths  (caUed  ctoths  of 
estate),  and  canopies  projecting  above.  Bedsteads  wcie  squaie 
frames,  the  testers  of  panelled  wood,  resting  on  caned  posts. 
Chestsof  oak  carved  with  panels  of  tracery,  or  of  Italian  cypress 
(when  they  could  be  imported),  ere  used  to  hold  sad  to  carry 
clothes,  tapestries,  &c.,  to  distant  castles  and  manor  houses; 
for  house  furniture,  owing  to  its  scarcity  and  oort,  had  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  Copes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
vestments  were  ktpt  in  chests  with  ornamental  lock  plates  and 
iron  hinges.  The  splendour  of  most  fendal  houses  depended 
on  pictorial  tapestries  whidi  oould  be  packed'  and  carried  from 
place  to  place.  Wardrobes  were  rooms  fitted  lor  the  receptioa 
of  dresses,  as  well  as  for  spices  and  other  valuable  stores.  Ex- 
cellent carving  in  relief  was  executed  on  fsskrts,-  whidi  were  of 
wood  or  of  ivory,  with  painting  and  gilding,  anddecarated  with 
delicate  hinge  and  lock  metalrwork.  The  general  subjects  of 
scu^ture  were  taken  from  legends  of  the  saints  or  from  metrical 
romances.  Renaissance  art  made  a  great  change  in  architecture, 
and  this  change  was  exemplified  in  furniture.  Cabinets  (gr a)  and 
panelilng  took  the  outlines  of  palaces  and  temples.  In  rloience, 
Rome,  Venice,  Milan  and  other  capitals  of  It^yr  sumptuous 
cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  diests,  ftc.,  were  made  to  the  orders 
of  the  native  princes.  Vasaii  {Lioa  of  Paimiers)  speaks  of 
scientific  diagrams  and  mathematical  problems  illustrated  m 
costly  materials,  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  on  fundturemade 
for  the  Medid  family.  The  i^eat  extent  of  the  rule  of  CharksV. 
helped  to  give  a  uniform  frajning  to  artists  from  various  countries 
resorting  to  Italy,  so  that  cabinets,  &&,  which  were  made  in 
vast  numbers  in  Spain,  Flanders  and  Germany,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  executed  in  Italy.  Francis  L  and 
Henry  Vill  encouraged  the  revived  arts  In  their  respective 
dominions.  PtdM/fwo,  or  inlay  of  bard  pebbles,  a|ate,  lapis 
laauU,  and  other  stones,  ivory  carved  and  inlaid,  carved  and  gih 
wood,  marquetry  or  Veneering  with  thin  woods,  lorteiseshell, 
brass,  &c,  were  used  in  making  sumptuous  furniture  during  the 
first  period  of  the  Rrnsissanfr  Subject  of  carving  or  relief 
were  generally  drawn  from  the  theologiral  and  cardinal  virtues, 
from  classical  mythology,  from  the  seasons,  months,  kc  Carved 
akarpicoes  and  woodwork  in  churches  partook  of  the  change  in 
style. 

The  great  period  of  furniture  in  almost  every  country  was, 
however,  unquestionably  the  iSih  century.  That  century  saw 
many  extravagances  in  thb,  as  in  other  forms  of  art,  but  on  the 
whole  it  saw  the  richest  fiaraisw  of  taste,  and  the  widest  sense 
of  invention.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  furniture 
of  the  17th  century  has  often  been  criticised  as  heavy  and  coarK. 
The  criticism  isonly  partly  justified.  Throughout  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  period  between  the  acoeanon  of  James  I.  and 
that  of  Queen  Anne,  massiveneas  and  solidity  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing chsracteristks  of  all  work.  Towards  (he  rdgn  of 
James  II.,  however,  there  came  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
elegant  styles  ever  known  in  England.  Keaily  a  generation, 
before  then  BonUe-  was  developing  in  Fraase  the  splendid  and 
pahitial  method  of  inlay  whkh»  allhough  be  did  not  Invent  it. 


ia  inseptrably  Msofiit^d  with  hH  name.  Wvo«reit  pethapato 
the  fact  that  France,  as  the  neighbour  of  Italy,  tn'ss  touched 
more  immediatdy  by  the  Renaissance  than  England  that  tha 
reign  of  heavinem  came  eariier  to  an  end  in  that  country  than  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  But  there  is  a  heaviness  which  la 
pleasing  as  well  aa  one  which-  is  forbidding,  and  much  of  the 
furniture  made,  in  England  any  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  was  higUy  attractive.  If  En^Uah  furniture  of 
the  Stuart  period  be  not  sought  after  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  a  handled  years  later,  it  h  ytt  highly  prised  and  exceedingly 
decorative.  Angularity  it  often  still  possessed,  but  generally 
speaking  its  degance  of  form  and  richness  of  upholstning  lent 
it  an  attraction  which  not  long  before  bad  been  entir^  Ucking. 
AHkein  France  and  in  Eogkukl,  the  most  attractive  achievementa 
of  the  cabinetmaker  belong  to  the  i8th  centuiy^-^nghsh  Queen 
Anne  And  eariy  Georgian  work  Is  universally  chtfming;  the 
regency  and  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  andXVL  formed  a  period 
of  the  greatest  artistic  si^endour.  The  inspiration  of  mnch  of 
the  work  of  the  great  English  school  was  derived  from  France, 
although  the  gropings  after  the  Chinese  taste  and  the  eariier 
Gothic  manner  were  mainly  indigenous.  The  French  styles  of  the 
century,  iridch  began  with  excosive  flamboyance,  dosed  before' 
the  Revolution  with  a  chaste  perfection  of  detail  whidi  is  perhaps 
more  ddii^tful  than  anytUng  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
f  utmture.  In  the  achievements  of  Riesener,  David  Rdni^ea, 
Gonthiire,  Oeben  and  Rousseau  de  la  Rotti^re  we  have  the  high- 
water  mark  of  craftsmanship.  The  marquetry  of  the  period, 
aithou^  not  always  beaurifkd  in  itsdf,  wss  executed  with 
extraoidinaiy  smoothness  and  finish;  the  mounts  of  gilded 
bronae,  iriuch  were  the  leading  diaracteristlc  of  most  of  the  work 
of  the  century,  were  finished  with  a  minute  delicacy  of  tofich 
which  wis  unUl  then  unknown,  and  has  never  been  rivalled  sincew 
If  the  periods  of  Frauds  L  and  Henry  IL,  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  regency  prodttc;ed  mudi  that  was  sumptuous  and  even  ek^ant,, 
that  <^  Louis  XVL,  while  men's  minds  were  as  yet  undisturbed 
by  violent  poIiticaL  oonvulsiona,  stands  out  as,  on  the  wh6le» 
the  one  consummate  era  in  the  annals  of  fmnltttre.  Times  eC 
great  achievement  are  almost  invariably  followed  directly  by 
those  in  which  no  tall  thistles  ^row  and  in  which  every  little 
shrub  is  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  a  forest  tree;  ad  the 
soHslled  "  empire  style  "  which  had  begun  even  wfaik  the  last 
monarch  of  the  oncifli  r^ffMs  still  reigned,  lacked  alike  the  grace- 
ful odocpption  and  -the  supeih  eaeoution  of  the  preceding  stjde. 
Heavy  and  nsuaUy  nninspited,  it  was  nurtured  in  tragedy  and 
perished  amid  disaster.  Yetit  IsaprofMindlyinterestiogsiyle, 
both  by  reason  of  the  classical  roots  from  which  it  sprang  and 
the  attempt,  which  it  finally  lefleoted,  Co  estabfisb  new  ideas  in 
every  deparUnent  of  Kfe.  Fkmnded  upon  the  wred(  of  a  lingering 
f ewbUsm  it  readied  back  to  Rome  and  Greece,  and  even  U> 
Egypt.  If  it  is  rarely  fhsrming,  it  is  often  impressive'  by  its 
severity.  Mahogany,  sathiweod  and  other  rich  timbers  ween 
characteristk  of  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  i8th  oontnry; 
rosewood  was  most  commonly  employed  lor  the  choioer  woric 
of  the  beginning  of  the  t^th.  Bronas  monnu  were  .in  high 
favour,  sifhowgh  thdr  artistic  charscter  varied  mato^afiy. 

Previously  to  the  ndffitte  of  the  iBth  century  the  only  cabinet- 
maker who  gained  suffident  personal  distinction  to  have  had 
his  name  preserved  was  Andr<  Chades  Boulla;  beginning  witk 
that  period  France  and  England  prodnosd  maio^  men  whose 
renown  is  hardly  less  than  that  of«rtisU  in  other  media.  With 
Chippendale  th^  arose  a  marvellodsly  brilliant  achool  of  Eni^Ui 
cabinetmakers.  In  which  the  most  outstanding  names  ans  those 
of  Sheraton,  Heppdwhite,  Shearer  and  the  Adans.  But  if  the 
schoal  was  splendid  it  was  lasaentaMy  shart-livedy  and  the  19th 
oentniy  produced  no  single  nttte  in  the  least  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  these  giants.  Whether*  in  an  age  of  macfamery, 
nmch  room  is  Idt  for  fine  individual  execution  may  be  doubted^ 
and  the  dianufactuR  of  futniturs  nowv  to  a  great  extent;  taken 
pboein  hu^e  factetias  both*  in  England  and  on-  tito  oon^ 
tinent.  Owing  to  the  necessary  subdivision  of  labour  in  thesn 
tfstabllshnicnta,  each  piece  of  furniture  passes  through  nmneioua 
distincMwwkahftfs    The  master  and  a  few  artificers  fofmntr 
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Furniture 


:.  Carved  Oak  Sideboard,  English, 
i7thcentuiy.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


3.  Ebony  Carved  Cabinet.  The  interior  decorated  with  inlaid  ivory 
ami  coloured  woods;  French  or  Dutch,  middJc  of  i;th  century. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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S-  Ebony  Armoire.  With  tortoise-shell  6.  Glass-Fronted  Bookcase  and  Cabinet, 
panels  inlaid  with  brass  and  other  melals.  Of  mahogany.  In  (he  style  of  Sheraton, 
and  ormolu  mountings.  Desired  by  about  1790.  Lent  10  the  Bethnal  Green 
B£rain,  and  executed  by  Andr£  Boulle.  Exhibition  by  the  late  Vincent  J.  Rob- 
French,  Louis  XIV,  period.  Victoria  and  inson,  CLE. 
All>crt  Museum. 


4.  Veneered  Chest  of  Drawers.  About 
1690.  Lent  to  Bethnal  Green  Exhibi- 
tion by  Sir  Spencer  Fonsonby-Fane,G.C.B. 
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shell,    mc>tber-ol-]>carl,    j^oiy. 

tbe  9tyl«  of  B^nin.     Ireach, 
l»te  period  of  Louis  XIV. 

Coniinode.      With     paneh     of 
Japanev  Ucquer  and  ormolu 


J.  Table  of  King  and  Tulip 
Woods.  With  onuolu  mount- 
ings.   LouB  XV.  period. 


merly  lielanKine  to  Marie  An- 
iQinelte.  Of  tulip  and  sycsmorc 
woods  inlaid  with  other  coloured 

XV.  piibd."  "  '°™"'  '" 


t^  inlaid  with  bis-oak 
and  boUy.  from  the  'VGdaid 
Ronm"  at  Siurgh  Castle, 
Westmotland.    Utter  half 


in  and  Albeit  Huteum.  S 
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PlioUs.  UameU  6f  Ct. 

The  "Bureau  du  Roi,"  made  for  Louis  XV.,  now  in  the  Louvre.     For  descriptioa,  see  Desk. 
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■apettnundn)  eicb  piMe  of  mck,  wlricb.  ihcnton,  *u  neva 
Ui  RiBovcd  from  the  duigncr'i  eye.  Tboogh  nccoinpUlhed 
ulitu  in  letiined  by  ibe  maoufacturcn  of  London,  Puu  ud 
other  capilali,  there  cmn  no  longer  be  tlie  sillie  nUt»iI  betiretn 
tlie  designer  and  ha  flock.  Many  openikm:  in  iheK  medeia 
bctoriuirecimedonbxmscbilien'.  lliis,  ibougli  in  e<naoiny 
of  liboDi,  entiLb  lou  of  utiitic  tOect.  The  chiad  md  the  knife 
■CB  DO  longer  tn  luch  ostt  (tuded  tad  conttolled  I7  the  Knitive 
touch  of  the  liunua  hand. 

A  dcddwl,  If  not  ilwayi  intdUgent,  eSoit  to  drvisc  a  neir 
nyle  In  fomitun  began  during  tbe  hat  fe*  yesn  of  the  i9lh 
centuiy,  vhicb  gained  the  HBKOl "  Pari  tmoHm."  Itipioneen 
proJcflied  tobefreelromaUold  traditkniaud  toieekinspiniiion 
iTDm  oaliie  ahwe.  Happily  utme  it  lea  Iwfaiddlngibu  many 
of  Ibse  fnteipnutioni  ai  it,  and  moch  d  the  "  new  act "  ia  a 
itnukible  enmplificatnH)  of  the  <npws<bUity  of  altogether 
Ignociag  ttaditional  formt.  Itie  Syle  wai  not  king  in  degcnent- 
int  inla  eniaiK  eiin>nicinca.  Poliape  tbe  moU  itciking  con- 
stqueoce  of  thit  effort  bai  been,  eipccially  in  England,  Ilw 
nvlval  of  the  ux  of  oak.  Lightly  polUhed.  or  nicd,  the  dieap 
ioicign  oakl  oltta  produce  veiy  agreeable  rewlts,  opedally 
when  there  i>  applied  to  them  a  limple  inlay  nf  boniaad  and 
Uajned  holly,  or  a  modcni  form  of  pewter.  The  (implicity  of 
Ibete  English  fottns  ii  in  Tcnuikabk  omtnit  to  the  toituied 
'    ontinenul  leekeri  after  a  (ontciou 


UnUl 
ibeLaui 


originality." 


period  the  moat  firaom  tolleetioai  of 
were  to  be  found  in  tacb  French  muteums  aa 
iBd  the  Gude  Meuble.  Nov,  however,  they 
Are  rivalkd,  if  not  nirpaised,  by  the  nu^ficenl  colledEOni  of 
■be  Vicloiia  and  Albert  Uuseum  at  South  Keniinglon,  lad  the 
Walkcc  collcclion  at  Henfoid  Houu,  London.  The  latter,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Jones  bequat  at  South  Kcmin^ttm,  focmt 
Ike  gsesL  of  all  gathering  c^  French  fumituie  of  the  great 
pciiodi,  DolwitbEluding  that  in  the  Bureau  du  Rni  the  Louvce 
pn«M*m*  tbe  moBt  magnificent  individual  eiampte  in  anislenre. 
In  America  there  are  a  number  of  admlmhle  adlectioni  cepre- 
acntative  of  tbe  graceful  and  homely  "  coloniij  funitnre  " 
made  In  £o^nd  and  the  United  Sluts  during  the  Queen  Anne 
and  Geocpaa  periodL 
See  if»  (he  lepenre  arTideft  In  thii  wark  on  par  1 

and  k'ir'iieedleH  (o  multiply  km  lU  lefecencei  to 
and  Chipieii  in  their  great  Bhloirt  it  Farl  daxi  I 

(Iftfl3),  with  the  mltMIe  Iget  ind  later  periDd ;  £n« 
■dminbly  icatad  by  Peicy  Maequoid  In  hie  Jfii 
Amitori  (i^osl^  and  Lady  Dillai  Frtiuk  Fumii 
Cnivy  (1901I,  and  Luke  Vincent  Loclnniad'i  Cntai 


PORNIVAU.    PBIOBUCK   JAHBS    (iSi}-i«io>,    Eogliab 

pfailolegiM  and  editor,  wi*  bom  at  Eghan,  Sotrey,  on  the  4lh 
of  f ebnury  iStj,  (he  wn  of  a  lurgeoo.  He  waa  ciUed  to  the  bar 
In  iB««,  but  his  attcatioB  wm  loon  diverted  to  phikilogical 
MBdfetMKlsociilpKibleai*.  BegsveFredenchDenliDBMaurice 
vahnbie  aadstanu  in  the  Chriniu  Saeialisi  movemeni,  and  was 
one  of  (be  lonnden  of  the  Working  Men'*  College.  For  half  1 
century  be  indefitlgibly  pnmoLed  tbe  study  of  early  English 
Utesatme,  partly  by  his  ovn  work  aa  editor,  and  itill  more 
~  '  '  by  the  agency  of  tbe  Dumeious  lealDcd  socielies 
especially  tke  Early 
been  of  ineiJinuble 
nrric*  hi  ptomoting  the  stody  of  early  and  middle  EngKih. 
He  alB  eBsblidicd  and  conducted  Un  Chaucer,  Ballad,  New 
WiakeipemR  aad  Wyilil  Sodetiei,  and  at  a  latn  period  lodetiei 
for  Ihi  qwcid  iludy  of  Brawoing  and  Shelley.  He  edited  leiti 
tat  the  Early  Engliah  Test  Sodeiy.  for  the  Roibur^  Club 
■nd  the  Rall>  Series;  hut  his  nmt  hnpoitant  laboun  were 
dsTMed  10  Chancer,  whose  ttody  he  as  in  ediioc  greatly  aiiistBd 
by  his  "  Sii-Te«  "  edition  ol  the  CaWertwy  riiJ*j,  and  other 
paUicttlere  ol  (he  Chaucer  Society.  He  wu  tbe  hoDotaiy 
Mcrelsry-of  tlie  Philological  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  oiigmal 
pnmolenof  tbeOifonlffi>£H|WibZ)lEfB»iiry.    Ueco-operated 


with  <U  Gcit  editor,  Herbert  Coleridge,  ud  after  hli  death 

was  for  some  time  principal  editor  during  the  preliminary  period 
of  the  collection  of  malciiil  Tbe  completion  of  his  half-oeptuiy 
of  labour  was  acknowledged  in  t^roo  by  1  £andsome  teMimoEiial, 
including  the  preporation  by  his  friends  ol  a  volurne  of  philo- 
logical esjays  specially  dedicated  to  him,  An  fnf/uAif  jjMttuqi 
(Oxford,  1901),  aad  a  coniidcnble  donatun  to  the  Eaily  Entfish 
Text  Society.  DrFumivillwaaalwiysan  enthusiastic ouwnan^ 
Bid  till  tbe  end  kept  up  he  blcreat  in  rowing;  with  John 
Beesley  in  1845  be  introduced  the  new  type  of  narrow  icullii^ 
boat,  and  in  i386  started  races  on  the  Thames  for  sculllDg  fonn 
and  sculling  eights.     He  died  on  the  and  of  July  i^ia. 

PUBIB,  CHARUS  WBIXUfOIOII  (i«6S-i«04),  EnfKsh 
painter,  born  at  Staves,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Futm,  ottfa- 
deacon  of  Watmlnster,  was  descended  collaterally  from  Sir 
jhort  span  of  life  ichieved  9UCb 


in  the  chain  of  British  porlraltura  which  exteads 

rhenVanDyck  was  called  to  ihe  court  of  ChaclesL 

r  own  day.     His  talent  was  precocious;  at  the  age  of  aeven 

1  a  number  of  drawings  ilhistraling 

Ihe  Sbde  school  in  i3&4,  winning  the 


indicolioia  ol 
Scolt'stwveb,  Heeni 
Sbde  scbolatship  in  thi  _.       , 

tlon  at  Julian's  nUiir  in  Paris.  Hard  worker  as  be  was,  hii 
activity  wu  f  requeolly  interrupted  by  spells  of  illness,  for  be  had 
devdoped  signs  of  consumption  when  he  was  still  attending  tbe 
Sbde  school.  An  Important  canvas  called  "  Cain"  was  bis  first 
contribution  {itXX)  to  the  Royd  Academy,  to  (he  assodiiesbip 
of  which  ho  was  elected  in  (he  year  of  his  death.  For  some  yeio 
befoie  be  had  been  a  itannch  suFfxirtet  of  tbe  New  English  Ait 
Ouh,  (0  the  eihibitians  of  which  he  wu  a  ceguLu  cautributoc. 
He  wu  married  in  October  i<)oo  to  Kalheiine,  daughter  of  John 
AddingtcB  Symnnds.  His  fondness  for  sport  and  of  10  open-air 
life  found  exprcsion  in  his  art  and  introduced  1  new,  fresh  ud 
vigorous  note  into  pmtnituie.  There  is  never  a  suggestiOD  of 
the  studio  or  of  tho  f  iligtting  pose  In  hta  portraits.  The  lit  ten 
ippeu  unconscious  of  being  pointed,  and  are  gcikerally  seen  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  outdoor  sport  or  pastime,  in  tht 
full  enjoyment  of  life  Such  are  tbe  "  Diana  of  tbe  Upiands." 
tbe  "  Lord  Roberts  "  and  "  The  Retncn  from  tbe  Ride  "  at  the 
Tate  Gallery;  the  four  chiklieR  in  the  "  Cubbing  with  the  Yoik 
and  Ainsty,"  "  The  Lilac  Gown,"  "  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  Fishing  " 
and  the  portrait  of  Lord  Charles  Beresfotd.  Most  of  these 
piclBre*,  and  indeed  nearly  lU  the  work  completed  in  the  tew 
year*  of  Fuise  's  activity,  dww  1  pronou  need  decorative  tendency. 
His  sense  of  space,  composition  and  decorative  design  can  hot 
ba  judged  by  Ms  admirable  murd  decnraitons  for  Liverpool 
(own  boll,  eaecuted  between  iSggand  1901.  A  menorid  eihibl- 
tion  of  Purse's  piiniingi  and  sketches  wu  held  at  tbe  Burlington 
Fine  Aits  Qub  in  1906. 

FUMT.  JDLini  (t8o5-igjj},  German  Orientalist,  was  bon 
of  Jewish  parenti  at  Zeckowo  in  Posen,  on  the  I3tb  of  May  iSej. 
He  studied  jdnkwipby  and  philology  at  Berlin,  and  orientsi 
lilenture  at  Posen,  Binslau  and  Halle.  In  1857  he  wu  appginted 
to  a  leclnnship  at  the  nnivenity  of  Leipaig.  and  he  was  promated 
to  a  profcsaoiihipia  1S64,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  Ldprig 
on  (be  Qlh  of  Febmaiy  187^  Among  his  writings  may  ha 
menlioiKd  LekrgebSiidi  dp  aramtuchm  Idiom*  (Ldpcig,  I^s); 
Librmm  sairmna  Velais  Tiilummli  coTUcdaMiiM  Hitniat 
alfwCkaJdauaefLeipiig,  1837-1 810) ;  HtbriiiciawKlikaUaitiia 
Wfrierlmci  (1851,  English  translation  by  S.  Davidson  18(7)1 
KuUMTiaidLiUruiiirtisclnilatdirJiiieHiii  ^tieo  (iS^q).  Font 
also  edited  a  vduible  BibliMtca  Judaica  (Leipilg.  iS49-i8£5), 

FiT>n  1840  to  i8si  be  wu  editor  of  CcrOnnf,a}auni«lde<rs«eil 
(0  the  language,  literature,  history  and  intiquitiea  of  the  Jew^ 

VORSTBNBIBS,  the  name  of  two  noble  boiaes  ol  G*imany. 

1.  The  more  Impatiint  is  in  poeicasion  of  a  mcdtatkcd  princi- 
pality in  the  district  ol  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Upper  Danr  '^  - 
which  comprises  the  <  '      ■  " 
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a)nd  Mtekirch  or  Messkiich.  Tlie  tt^tory  is  discontinuous; 
ind  as  il  H«s  partly  in  Baden,  partly  in  WUrttemberg,  and  partly 
hi  the  Prussian  province  of  Sigmaringen,  the  head  of  the  family 
isan  hereditary  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  Baden  and  of 
the  chamber  of  peers  in  Wiirttemberg  and  in  Prussia.  The 
lelations  of  the  principality  with  Baden  are  defined  by  the  treaty 
df  May  1S35,  and  its  relations  with  WUrttemberg  by  the  royal 
declaration  of  1839.  The  Siammort  or  ancestral  seat  of  the 
fafnfly  Is  Fttrstenberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  about  13  nk  N.  of 
Schaffhausen,  but  the  principal  residence  of  the  present  repre> 
sentatives  of  the  main  line  is  at  Donaueschingen. 

The  family  of  Fttrstenberg  claims  descent  from  a  certain 
Count  Unraoch,  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  but  their 
authentic  pedigree  is  only  traceable  to  Egino  II.,  count  of 
Uruch,  who  died  before  E136.  In  1218  his  successors  inherited 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Zjlhringen  in  the  Baat  district 
«f  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  built  the  town  and  castle  of 
Fttrstenberg.  Oi  the  two  sons  of  Egino  V.  of  Urach,  Conrad, 
the  elder,  inherited  the  Breisgau  and  founded  the  line  of  the 
counts  of  Freiburg,  while  the  younger,  Heinrich  (13 15-1284), 
received  the  territories  Ijring  in  the  Kiiuigthal  «nd  Baar,  and 
from  1250  onward  styled  himself  first  lord,  then  count,  of 
Fiintenberg.  His  territories  were  subsequently  divided  among 
several  branches  of  his  descendants,  though  temporarily  re- 
united under  Count  Friedrich  III.,  whose  wife,  Anna,  heiress 
of  the  last  count  of  Wardenberg,  brought  him  the  countship  of 
Uetligenberg  and  lordships  of  Jungnan  and  Trochtelfingen  in 
1534.  On  Friedrich's  death  (1559)  his  territories  were  cUvided 
between  his  two  sons,  Joachim  and  Christof  I.  Of  these  the 
fonner  founded  the  line  of  Heiligeoberg,  the  latter  that  of 
Rinsigthal.  The  Kinzigthal  branch  was  again  subdivided  in 
the  X7th  century  between  the  two  sons  of  Christof  II.  (d.  1614), 
dke  elder,  Wratislaw  II.  (d.  1642),  founding  the  line  of  Mtisskirch, 
tlie  younger,  Friedrich  Rudolf  (d.  1655),  that  of  Stiihlingen. 
The  Heiligenberg  branch  received  an  accession  of  dignity  by  the 
elevation  of  Count  Hermann  Egon  <d.  1674)  to  the  rank  of  prince 
of  the  Empire  in  1664,  but  his  line  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  his  son  Prince  Anton  Egon,  favourite  of  King  Augustus 
the  Strong  and  regent  of  Saxony,  in  1716.  The  lieads  of  both 
the  Mdsskirch  and  StUhlingen  lines  were  now  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  princes  of  the  Empire  (1716).  The  Mdsskirch  branch 
died  out  with  Prince  Karl  Friedrich  (d.  1744);  the  territories 
of  the  StOhlingen  branch  had  been  divided  on  the  death  of 
Cottnt  Pro^)er  Ferdinand  (1662-1704)  between  his  two  sons, 
Jotcpb  Wilhelm  Ernst  (1699-1762)  and  Ludwig  August  Egon 
(x705'*x  7  59).  The  first  of  these  was  created  prince  of  the  Empire 
dn  the  i6lh  of  December  1716,  and  founded  the  princely  Une 
of  the  Swabian  Fiirstenbergs;  in  1773  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  for  all  his  legitimate  sons  and  their  descend- 
ants the  right  to  bear,  instead  of  the  style  of  landgrave,  that  of 
Ifftece,  iriiich  had  so  far  been  confined  to  the  reigning  head  of 
the  family.  Ludwig,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  the  family  of 
ihe  landgraves  of  FUistenberg,  who,  since  their  teiritories  lay 
in  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  known  as  the  "cadet  line  in 
Austria.''  The  princely  line  became  extinct  with  the  death 
<4  Kail  Joachim  in  1804,  and  the  inheritance  passed  to  the 
Bohemian  branch  of  the  Austrian  cadet  line  in  the  person  of 
Kari  Egon  II.  (see  below).  Two  years  later  the  principality 
was  mediatized. 

In  1909  there  were  two  branches  of  the  princely  house  of 
FUrMenberg:  (i)  the  main  branch,  that  of  Fiirstenberg-Donaue- 
Khingen,  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Maximilian  Egon  (b. 
i^s)>  who  succeeded  his  cousin  Karl  Egon  III.  in  1896;  (2) 
that  of  FOrstenberg-KOnigshof,  in  Bohemia,  the  head  of  which 
was  Prince  Emil  E^n  (b.  1876),  chamberlain  and  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  embassy  in  London  (1907). 
The  cadet  fine  of  the  landgraves  of  FUrstenberg  is  now  extinct, 
its  last  representative  having  been  the  landgrave  Joseph  Frie- 
drich Ernst  of  FOrstenberg-Weitra  (1860-1396),  son  of  the 
landgrave  Ernst  (i  816-1889)  by  a  morganatic  marriage.  He 
was  not  recognized  as  ebenbiirtig  by  the  family.  The  landgraves 
of  Fttntenbcrg  were  in  1909 represented  onlyby  thelandgntviacs 


Theresa  (b.  1839)  and  OabribUe  (^  1844),  daughters  of  the 
landgrave  Johann  Egon  (1802-1879). 

From  the  days  of  Heinrich  of  Uradi,  a  relative  and  notable 
supporter  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg^  the  Fiirstenbergs  have 
played  a  stirring  part  in  German  history  as  statesmen,  ecclesf* 
astics  and  notably  soldiers.  There  was  a  popular  saying  that 
**  the  emperor  fights  no  great  battle  but  a  Ftirstenbcrg  falls," 
In  the  Heiligenberg  line  the  foHowing  may  be.  more  particulariy 
noticed. 

Franz  Econ  (1625-1682),  bishop  of  Strassburg,  wa»  the  elder 
son  of  Egon  VII.,  count  of  FUrstenberg  (1589-1635),  whokeived 
with  distinction  as  a  Bavarian  general  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  began  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  imperial  service,  but  on  the 
elevation  of  Jus  friend  Maximilian  Henry  of  Bavaria  to  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  in  1650,  he  went  to  his  court  and  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  career.  He  soon  gained  a  com[^etc  asceAdancy 
over  the  weak*minded  elector,  and,  with  his'  brother  WiUiam 
Egon  (see  below),  was  mainly  instrumental  in  making  him  the 
tool  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Ecclesi- 
astical preferments  were  heaped  upon  him.  As  a  child  he  had 
been  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Cclagae;  to  these  he  added 
others  at  Strassburg,  Li^e,  Hiidesheim  and  Spires;  he  became 
also  suffragan  bishop  and  dean  of  Cologne  and  provost  of  HiUes- 
heim,  and  in  1663  bishop  of  Strassburg.  Later  he  was  also 
prince-abbot  of  LUders  and  Murbach  and  abbot  of  Stafalo  and 
Malmedy.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  emperor 
and  the  elector  of  Cologne,  on  the  nth  of  May  1674,  Franz  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  Germany,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  He  was,  however,  amnestied  with  ids 
brother  William  by  a  special  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen 
(1679),  whereupon  he  returned  to  Cologne.  After  the  Ftencfi 
occupation  of  Stranburg  (1681)  he  took  up  his  residence  there 
and  died  on  the  ist  of  April  1682. 

His  brother  Wiluam  Egon  (1629-1704),  bishop  of  Strassburg; 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  service.  He  went  to 
the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  at. the  same  time  as  Fraas 
Egon,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Louis  XI V.  ol  Fzalxre  he  shared. 
In  1672  the  intrigues  of  the  two  Fiirstenbergs  had  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  offensive  alliance  between  the  French  monarchy  and 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and,  the  brothers  being  regarded  by 
the  Imperialists  as  the  main  cause  of  this  disaster,  William  was 
seized  by  imperial  soldiers  in  the  monastery  of  St  PanTaleon  at 
Cologne,  hurried  off  to  Vienna  and  there  tried  for  his  life.  He 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  papal  nuncio,  but  was  kept 
in  prison  till  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegcn  (1679). 
As  a  reward  for  bis  services  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Strassburg  in  succession  to  his  brother  in  1682,  in  1686  obtained 
for  him  from  Pope  Innocent  XI.  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1688 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  election  as  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
Cologne  and  successor  to  the  elector  Maximilian  Henry.  At  the 
instance  of  the  emp>eror,  however,  the  pope  interposed  his  veto; 
the  canons  followed  the  papal  lead,  and,  the  progren  of  the 
Allies  against  Louis  XIV.  depriviBg  him  of  all  pro^tect  of 
success,  WiUiam  Egon  retired  to  France.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  his  abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Prds  near  Paris,  whoc  he 
died  on  the  loth  of  April  1704. 

In  the  Stiihlingen  line  the  most  notable  was  Karl  Eqov 
(i 796-1854),  prince  of  Fiirstenberg,  the  son  of  Prince  Kail 
Alois  of  Ftirstenbcrg,  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lc^tingoti  on  the  25th  of  March  i79f^ 
In  1804  he  inherited  the  Swabian  prindpality  of  Firstenbeff 
and  all  the  possessions  of  the  family  except  the  Moravian  estatea. 
He  studied  at  Freiburg  and  WOtzburg,  and  in  181 5  accompanied 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  Paris  as  staff-officer.  In  1817  he  came 
of  age,  and  in  the  following  year  married  the  princess  AmaHe 
of  Baden.  By  the  mediatization  of  his  principality  in  1806  the 
greater  part  of  his  vast  estates  had  fallen  nnder  the  sovereignty 
of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  Prince  Fiirstenberg  took  « 
conspicuous  part  in  the  upper  house  of  the  grand'duchy.  In 
politics  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  liberalism  rare  in  a  ^tat 
German  nobie,  carr3nng  through  by  his  personal  influence  with 
his  peers  Ike  abolition  of  tithes  and  feudal  dues  and  stanch^ 
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advociUng  the  freodom  of  tbe  pnss.  He  was  not  lest  distin- 
guisbed  by  has  large  duirlties:  among  other  foundations  be 
established  a  hospital  at  Donaueschlngen.  For  the  industrial 
devdc^Mxient  of  the  country,  too,  he  did  much,  and  proved  himself 
also  a  notable  patron  of  the  arts.  His  palace  of  D<»aQeschingen, 
with  its  odlci^ions  of  paintings,  engravings  and  coins,  was  a 
centre  <rf  culture,  where  poets,  painters  and  mosidans  met  with 
princely  entertainment.  He  died  on  the  i4t]i  of  September 
1^69,  and  was  succeeded  by  iiis  son  Karl  Egon  II.  (1830-1892), 
with  the  death  of  whose  son,  Karl  Eigon  III.,  in  1&96,  the  title 
mnd  estates  passed  to  Prince  Maamilian  Egoo,  head  of  the  cadet 
Une  of  Fttxstenberg-PUrglitx. 

See  MOnch,  Ceseh.  its  Hansts  nmd  its  Lattiu  PJLrsHnbirjy  4  voh. 
(Aix-la-Chapelle.  1829^1847):  S.  Riealer.  Gmh,  d$s  firtOickin 
Natues  FursUnbag  bu  150 j  (Tabiogeo.  i88a);  PArsUnhertJ^schu 
VrkuHdtnbuck,  edited  by  S.  Riezlcr  and  F.  L.  Baumann.  vols.  l.-vU. 
(TDbtngcn,  1877^1891),  continaed  «.  tU.  JHUeUungen  oms  dem 
fltntUch.  P^brstinlferfischem  Anhw  by  Baomann  and  G.  TumbQlt, 
a  vols.  (ib.  i89Q*-i9O0):  Scokvis,  M^nml  i^hulcin  (Leiden,  1890- 
1893) ;  Aimamuh  <U  Cotka ;  Aftitmeiue  ieutsrkt  BicgrapkU^ 

2.  The  second  F(lrsteirt>erg  family  has  its  potsessioas  in 
Westphah'a  and  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  FdrBtenberg  oa  the  Ruhr.  The  two  most 
remarkable  men  wh<mi  it  has  produced  are  Franz  Friedrich 
Wilhdm,  freiherr  von  Fllratenberg,  and  Franc  Egon,  count  von 
Fttrstenberg-Stamrahdm.  Tbe  former  (1728-18x0)  became 
tdtimately  vicar-general  of  the  priace-bishop  of  MOnster,  and 
effected  a  great  nurbber  of  important  reforms  m  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  besides  doing  mucb  for  its  educationai 
and  indmtrial  developraent.  The  latter  (1797*1859)  was  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  art,  who  sealouriy  advocated  the  comple- 
tion  «rf  the  Cokigne  cathedral,  and  erected  the  besutiful  chxirch 
ci  St  ApdUnaris  near  Remagen  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  a  m«nber 
of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  in  1849,  coDabmrated  in  founding 
the  Fnussisckes  WockenbhUf  and  was  an  ardent  defender  of 
Cathdic  interests.  His  son.  Count  Gisbert  von  Fflrstenberg- 
Stammheim  (b.  1836),  was  in  1909  head  of  the  Rhenish  Une  of 
tbe  bouse  of  FOiMenberg* 

FORSTENWAUHI*  a  town  of  Germany,  Sn  the  Prussian* 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  and 
<«  the  railway  from  Beriin  to  Fx«idclort-on<Oder,  28  m.  E.  of 
the  former  dty.  Pop.  (1905)  20,498.  Its  beautiful  cathedrsl 
church  contains  sevml  dd  monuments.  The  kidustxies  art 
important,  including,  besides  brewing  and  malting,  manufactures 
of  starch,  vinegar,  electric  lamps  and  gB»^tin^  stoves,  &C., 
inMa4ounding  wad  wool-weavmg.  Filrstenwalde  is  one  of  the 
<Mest  towns  of  Brandenburg.  From  1385  it  was  the  sest  of 
the  bislu>p  of  Lebos,  whose  bishopric  was  iacofporated  witJi 
the  electorate  of  Brunswick  in  1595. 

FORTH*  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Pegnit«  witb  tbe  Regnitz, 
5  m.  N.W.  from  Nuremberg  by  rail,  at  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Hof  and  WOrzbnrg.  Pop.  (1885)  3S*455;  (190S)  60,638.  It  is 
a  modem  town  in  appearance,  witb  broad  streets  and  palatial 
business  houses.  Of  its  four  Evangelical  (lurches,  tbe  old  St 
Michadiskirche  is  a  handsome  structure;  but  its  chief  edifices 
are  the  new  town  haU»  with  a  tower  175  ft.  high  and  the 
magnificent  synagogue.  The  Jews  have  also  a  hi^  schod,- 
which  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  There  are  besides  a  classical, 
a  wood<arving  and  an  agricultural  school  and  a  library.  FQrth 
is  the  seat  of  several  important  industries;  particularly,  the 
production  of  chromolitkograpfaB  and  picture-books,  the  manu- 
facture of  mirrors  and  mirr0r4rames,  bronze  and  gold-leaf  wares, 
pencils,  toys,  haberdashery,  opticid  instruments,  silver  wwk, 
turnery,  chicory^  machinery,  fancy  boxes  and  cases,  and  an 
extensive  trade  is  carried  oa  in  these  goods  as  also  in  hops, 
metals,  wool,  groceries  and  coal.  A  large  annual  fair  is  held 
at  Midiaehnas  and  lasts  for  eleven  days.  The  earliest  railway 
in  Germany  was  that  between  Nuremberg  and  Fttrth  (opened 
on  the  7tb  of  December  1835). 

Fiirtb  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Charlemagne, 
who  erected  a  chapel  there.  It  was  for  a  time  a  Vo^  (advocate- 
ship) under  the  ))urgraves  of  Nuremberg,  but  about  1314  it  wi^ 


bequeathed  to  tbe  see  of  Banbexg,  aad  in  1806  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  Bavaria,  la  163s  GusUvus  Adolphns  besieged 
it  in  vain,  and  in  1634  it  was  pfllaged  and  burnt  1^  tbe  Croata. 
It  owes  its  rise  to  prosperity  to  the  tolerance  it  meted  out  to  Uie 
Jews,  who  found  hen  an  asylum  from  tbe  oppsesikm  under 
which  they  suffered  in  Nurembog. 
See  FronmOtter,  Ckrmrik  itr  Sudi  FOftk  (1887). 

FURTWlaO&BR,  AOOLP  (i8s3*X907)>  Germaa  arcbaeok)gist« 
was  bom  at  Fkeiburg  im  Breiagtu,  aad  was  educated  there^ 
at  Leipzig  aad  at  Munich,  where  hd  was  a  pupil  ol  H.  finma, 
whose  comparative  metjied  in  art-criticism  he  nmcfa  developed. 
He  took  part  in  the  excavations  at  Ofympia'in  1878,  -becadie 
an  assistant  in  the  BerUn  Museum  in  i860,  and  prcrfessor  at 
Berlin  (1884)  «nd  later  at  Municfa.  His  latest  eaeavatioB  work 
was  at  Aegina.  Hie  was  a  prolific  writer,  witb  a  prodigious 
knowledge  and  memory,  and  a  most  ingeaious  aad  confident 
aitlc;and  his  work  not  only  dominated  tbe  field  of  archaeological 
criticism  but  also  raised  its  standing  botb  at  hoipe  aad  abroad. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  Uie  most  important  were  a 
volume  on  the  bronzes  found  at  Otyn^rfa,  vast  workion  andeat 
gems  and  Greek  vases,  and  tbe  invaluable  MastmfUas  of 
Grtek  Sadpiitn  (English  translation  by  Eugfoie  Strong).  He 
died  at  Athens  <»  the  10th  of  October  1907. 

VURZB,  GOKfB  or  Whin;  botanical  name  Ukx  (Ger. 
Steekginsler,  Fr.  qfottc),  a  genus  of  thorny  papilionaceous 
shrubs,  of  few  spedes,  confined  to  west  and  central  Europe  and 
north-west  Africa.  Common  furze,  U»  europaeus^  is  found  on 
heaths  and  commons  in  western  Europe  from  DenmariL  to  Italy 
and  Greece,  aad  in  tbe  Canarif*  and  Aaores,  and  is  abuax^t 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  It  grows  to  a  hei^ 
ol  s-6  ft.;  it  has  hairy «tems,  and  the  smaller  branches  end  each 
in  a  qrine;  tbe  leaves,  sometinMs  lancenlatr  on  the  lowermost 
brandies,  are  mostly  represented  by  qnnes  from  3  to  6  lines  long, 
and  branching  at  their  base;  and  the  flowers,  about  three-quarters 
<rf  an  inch  in  lengtb,  have  a  shaggy ,  yeUowish-oUve  calyx,  with  two 
small  ovate  bracts  at  its  base,  auad  ^>pear  in  early  spring  and 
late  autumn.  They  are  yellow  and  sweet-scented  and  visited  by 
bees.  The  pods  are  few-seeded;  their  crackling  as  tb^  i^ucst 
may  often  be  heard  in  hot  weather.  This  q;>edes  comprises  the 
varieties  wulgoris,  or  £/•  tur^paeus  proper,  which  has  qxeading 
branches,  and  strong  many^ridged  qnnes,  and  Uridus  (Irish 
furze),  w^  erect  branches,  and  slenider  4-edged  spines.  The 
othet  British  §ptdm  of  furze  is  U.  nanus,  dwuf  fuize,  a  native 
of  Bdgiumt  Spain  and  tbe  west  of  France;  it  is  a  procumbent 
plant,  iess  hairy  than  U.  snroptus,  with  smaller  and  mort 
orange-odoared  flowers,  which  q>ring  from  the  primary  q>ines, 
and  have  a  nearly  smooth  calyx,  with  minute  basal  bracts. 
Furze,  or  gorse,  is  sometimes  employed  for  fences. 

Notwithstanding  its  formidaUe  spines,  tbe  young  shoots 
yield  a  palatable  and  nutritious  winter  forage  for  horses  aad 
cattle.  To  fit  it  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  chopped  and  bruised 
to  destroy  the  ^ines.  Thb  is  sometimes  done  in  a  primitive 
and  laborious  way  by  laying  the  gorse  upon  a  block  of  wood  and 
beating  it  with  a  mallet,  flat  at  one  end  and  armed  with  crossed 
knife-edges  at  the  other,  by  the  alternate  use  of  which  it  is 
bruised  and  chopped.  There  are  now  a  variety  of  machines 
by  which  this  is  done  rapidly  and  effidently,  and  which  are  in 
use  where  this  kind  of  forage  is  used  to  any  extent.  The  agri- 
cultural value  <A  this  plant  has  often  been  over-rated  hy  theoreli- 
cal  writers.  In  the  case  of  very  poor,  dry  smIs  it  does,  however, 
yidd  much  valuaUe  food  at  a  season  when  green  forage  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  had.  It  is  on  this  account  of  importance  to 
dairymen;  and  to  them  it  has  this  further  recommendation, 
that  cows  fed  upon  it  give  much  rich  milk,'which  is  free  from 
any  unpleasant  flavour.  To  tum  it  to  good  account,  It 
must  be  sown  in  drills,  kept  dean  by  hoeing,  and  treated 
as  a  rq^ular  green  crop.  If  sown  in  March,  on  land  fitly  pre- 
pared and  afterwards  duly  cared  for,  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
autumn  of  the  fdlowing  year.  A  succession  of  cuttings  of 
proper  age  is  obtained  for  several  years  from  the  same  fidd. 
It  is  cut  Vy  a  short  stout  scythe,  and  must  be  brought 
from  the  fidd  daily;  for  when  put  in  a  heap  after  b<^ 
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chopped  and  braised  it  heats  raindiy.  It  ia  given  to  hones  and 
cows  in  combination  with  ch(^>ped  hay  or  straw.  Aa  acre  will 
produce  about  aooo  faggots  of  green  two>yearH>ld  gocse,  weighing 
90  lb  each. 

This  plant  is  invaluable  in  mountain  sheep-walks.  The 
rounded  form  of  the  furze  bashes  that  are  met  with  in  such 
situations  shows  how  diligently  the  annual  growth,  as  far  as  it 
is  acceaaible»  is  nibbled  by  the  sheep.  The  food  and  shelter 
afforded  to  them  in  snowstorms  by  dusters  of  such  bushes  is 
of  such  importance  that  the  wonder  is  our  sheep  fanners  do  not 
bestow  more  pains  to  have  it  in  adequate  quantity.  Young 
pbmts  of  whin  are  so  kept  down  by  the  sheep  that  they  can 
seldom  attain  to  a  profitaUe  sise  unless  protected  by  a  fence 
for  a  lew  yeats.  In  various  parts  of  England  it  is  cut  f<»  fuel 
The  ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alkali,  and  ace  a  good 
manure^  especially  for  peaty  land. 

FUSARO,  LAOO.  a  lake  of  Campania,  Italy,  )  m.  W.  of  Baia, 

and  I  m.  S.  of  the  acropolis  oi  Cumae.    It  is  the  ancient  Ackerusia 

palus,  separated  from  the  sea  on  the  W.  by  a  line  oi  sandhills. 

It  may  have  been  the  harbour  of  Cumae  in  early  antiquity. 

In  the  ist  century  ajd,  an  artificial  outlet  was  dug  for  it  at  its 

S.  end,  with  a  tunnd,  lined  with  opus  raictdaium  and  brick, 

under  the  hill  of  Torregaveta.    This  hill  is  covered  with  the 

remains  of  a  large  villa,  which  is  almost  certainly  that  of  Servifitis 

Vatia,  described  by  Seneca  {Efdst.  55).    There  are  remains  of 

other  villas  on  the  diores  of  the  lake.      Oystar  cultivation  is 

carried  on  there. 
See  J.  Beloch.  Campanien  (2nd  ed.,  Breslao,  1890),  l88.     (T.  As.) 

FVSBU,  HiOfRT  (1741*1825),  English  painter  and  writer  on 
art,  of  German^Swiss  family,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland 
on  the  7th  of  February  1741;  he  himself  asserted  in  1745,  bat 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  whim.  He  was  the  second 
child  in  a  family  of  eighteen.  His  father  was  John  (Taspar 
FOssli,  of  some  note  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes, 
and  author  of  Lives  <rf  the  Uihetic  Painters.  Tbi%  parent 
destined  his  son  for  the  church,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to 
the  Cardine  college  of  his  native  town,  where  be  received  an 
eicellcnt  classical  education.  One  of  his  schoolmates  there 
was  Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship. 

After  taking  orders  in  1761  Fuseli  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
country  for  a  wUle  in  conseqoence  of  having  aided  Lavater  to 
expose  an  unjust  maglstcate,  whose  family  was  still  powerful 
enough  to  nudce  its  vengeance  fek.  He  first  travdled  through 
Germany,  and  then,  in  1765,  visited  England,  where  he  supported 
himself  for  some  time  by  milcellaneous  writing;  there  was  a 
sort  of  project  of  promoting  through  his  means  a  regubr  literary 
communication  between  England  and  Germany.  He  became 
in  course  of  time  acquaihted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom 
he  showed  his  drawings.  By  Sir  Joshua's  advice  he  then  devoted 
himself  wfaoUy  to  art.  In  1770  he  made  an  art-pUgriraage  to 
Italy,  vdwre  he  remained  tffl  1778,  changing  hb  name  from 
FOssli  to  Fuseli,  as  more  Italian-sounding.  Eatly  in  1779  he 
returned  to  England,  taking  ZOrich  on  his  way.  He  found  a 
commission  awaiting  him  from  Alderman  Boydell,  who  was  then 
organizing  bis  celebrated  Shakespeare  gallery.  FaseU  painted 
a  number  of  pieces  for  this  patron,  and  about  this  time  published 
an  English  edition  of  Lavater^s  work  on  physiognomy.  He  like- 
wise gave  Cowper  some  vahuble  assistance  in  preparing  the 
transbtkm  of  Homer.  In  1788  FViseU  married  Mils  Sophia 
Rawlins  (who  it  appears  was  originally  one  of  his  models,  and  who 
proved  an  affectionate  wife),  and  he  s6on  after  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  was  pro- 
OMUted  to  the  grade  of  Academician.^  In  1799  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  paintings  from  subjects  fumisbed  by  the  works  of 
Milton,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Milton  gallery  corresponding 
to  Sbydellls  Shakespeare  gallery.  The  number  of  the  Milton 
paintings  was  forty^seven,  many  of  them  very  large;  they  were 
executed  ht  Intervab  within  nine  years.  This  exhibition,  which 
dosed  fai  1800,  proved  a  failure  as  regards  profit.  In  1799  also 
he  was  appointed  profeaor  of  pafotlng  to  the  Academy.  Four 
wQats  afterwaids  he  was  diosen  keeper,  and  resigned  his  pro- 
leMonUp;  bat  he  Tesumed  it  In  iSio^  and  Oontlaved  to  hold 


both  offices  till  his  death.  In  1805  he  brought  out  an  edition  ol 
Pilklngton's  Lives  ef  ike  Painters^  which,  however,  did  not  add 
much  to  fab  reputation.  Canova,  when  on  his  visit  to  &i|^and, 
was  much  taken  with  Fuseli's  works,  and  on  returning  to  Rome 
in  1817  caused  him  to  be  ducted  a  member  of  the  firet  class  in 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Fuseli,  after  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
good  health,  died  at  Putney  Hill  on  the  i6th  of  April  1825, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  orypc 
of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  comparativdy  rich  at  his  death, 
though  his  professional  gains  had  always  appeared  to  be  meagre. 

As  a  painter,  Fuseli  had  a  daring  invention,  was  original, 
fertile  in  resource,  and  ever  aspiring  after  the  highest  forms 
of  excellence.  His  mind  was  capable  of  grasping  and  realizing 
the  loftiest  conceptions,  which,  however,  he  often  spoiled  on  the 
canvas  by  exaggerating  the  dtie  proportions  of  the  parts,  and 
throwing  bis  figures  into  attitudes  of  fantastic  and  over-strained 
contortion.  He  delighted  to  sdect  from  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, and  pitched  everything  upon  an  ideal  scale,  bdieving 
a  certain  amotmt  of  exaggeration  necessary  in  the  higher  branches 
of  historical  painting.  "  Damn  Naturel  she  always  puts  me 
out,"  was  his  characteristic  exdamation.  In  this  theory  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  Micbdangdo's  works  and  the  marble 
statues  of  the  Monte  C^vallo,  which,  when  at  Rome,  he  used 
often  to  contemplate  in  the  evening,  relieved  against  a  murky 
sky  or  illuminated  by  lightning.  But  this  idea  was  1^  him 
carried  out  to  an  excess,  iK>t  only  in  the  forms,  but  also  in  the 
attitudes  of  his  figures;  and  the  violent  and  intemperate  action 
which  he  often  dbplays  destroys  the  grand  effect  which  many 
of  his  pieces  would  otherwise  produce.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  occurs  in  his  famous  picture  of  "  Hamlet  breaking  frocn 
his  Attendants  to  follow  the  Ghost ":  Hamlet,  it  has  been  said, 
k>oks  as  though  he  would  burst  his  dothes  with  convulsive 
cramps  m  all  his  musdes.  Hus  intemperance  is  the  grand  defect 
of  nearly  all  Fuseli's  compositio'ns.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
paintings  are  never  dther  hmguld  or  cdd.  His  figures  are  fuH 
of  life  and  earnestness,  and  seem  to  have  an  object  in  view 
which  they  follow  with  rigid  intensity.  •  Like  Rubens  he  excelled 
in  the  art  of  setting  his  figures  in  motion.  Though  the  lofty  and 
terrible  was  hb  proper  Sj^ere,  Fusdi  had  a  fine  perception  of  the 
ludicrous.  The  grotesque  hiimpur  of  his  fairy  scenes,  especially 
those  taken  from  A  Midsurnmer-lfigk^s  Dream,  is  in  its  way  not 
less  remaricable  than  the  poetic  power  of  his  more  ambitious 
works.  As  a  colourist  Fusdi  has  but  small  daims  to  distinction. 
He  scorned  to  set  a  palette  as  most  artists  do;  he  merdy  dashed 
his  tints  recklessly  over  it.  Not  unfrequently  he  used  his  paints 
in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  which  he  rubbed  up  with  hb  pencil 
with  oil,  or  turpentine,  or  ^d  size,  regardless  of  the  quantity, 
and  depending  for  acddent  on  the  general  effect.  Thb  reckless- 
ness may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  paint 
in  oil  till  he  was  twenty^fivc  years  of  age.  Despite  these  draw- 
backs he 'possessed  the  dements  of  a  great  painter. 

Fusdi  painted  more  than  200  picture  but  he  exhibited  only 
a  minority  of  them.  Hb  eariiest  painting  represented  **  Joseph 
interpreting  the  Dreams  of  the  Baker  and  Butler";  the  first 
to  exdte  particular  attention  was  the  **  Nightmare,"  exhibited 
in  178s.  He  produced  only  two  portraits.  Hb  sketches  or 
designs  aumbtred  about  800;  they  have  ad^nirable  qualities  of 
invention  and  design,  and  are  frequently  superior  to  hb  painUngs. 

Hb  general  powers  of  mind  were  large.  He  was  a  thorough 
master  of  French,  Italfaw,  English  and  German,  and  could  write 
hi  ap  these  tongues  with  equal  facility  and  v^vf,  though  he 
preferred  German  as  the  vchide  Of  hb  thoughts.  Hb  writings 
ooHtain  passages  of  the  best  an-critlcism  that  Englbh  Uteiatmt 
can  show.  The  prindpd  work  b  hb  series  of  LeOmm  la  the 
Rojral  Academy,  twdve  In  number,  commenced  In  1801. 

Many  inteire^ng  aoeodoCca  of  Fusdi,  and  hb  idatiotts  to  eon- 
temponuy  artiats»  are  given  in  hb  I4fe  by  John  Knowles.  who  also 
edited  hb  works  in  3  vols.  Bvo,  London,  1831.  (W.  M .  R.) 

PUf  BL  OIL  (fipom  the  Ger.  Fusel,  bad  spMu),  the  name  applied 
to  the  volatae  oHy  liquids,  of  a  nauseous  fiery  taste  and  smell, 
which  are  obtained  In  the  rectification  of  spirituous  liquors  made 
by  the  fmnentation  of  grate,  potatoes,  the  mate  of  grapes,  and 
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«tlwr  inberitlt  and  idiioh,  «8  they  aie  of  higher  bm^ng  point 
than  ethyl  alcohol,  occur  in  largest  quantity  in  the  last  portione 
of  the  distillate.  Beside^  ethyl  or  ordinary  alcohol,  and  amyl 
alcohol,  which  are  present  in  them  all,  there  have  been  found  in 
fusd  oil  several  other  bodies  of  the  CHt^-t'OH  series,  also 
certain  ethers,  and  members  of  the  C«Hft»4.rC0tH  series  of 
fatty  adds.  Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  contained  in  the  fusel 
oil  of  the  marc  brandy  of  the  south  of  France,  and  jsoprimary 
butyl  alcohol  in  that  of  beet-root  molasses.  The  chief  constituent 
of  the  fusel  oil  procured  fn  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
potatoes  and  grain,  usually  known  as  fusel  oil  «ad  potailo<«94rit, 
is  isoprimary  amyl  alcohol,  or  iaobutykarbinol  Ordinary  fusel 
nl  yield*  abo  an  isoraene  amiyl  alcohol  (active  amyl  alcohol) 
boiUng  at  about  l«8^  Variable  quaAtitiet  of  fusel  oi]i,  ksi  or 
^neater  according  to  the  stafe  of  opening,  exist  m  foromerctal 
spirits  (see  Spirits). 

Fusel  oil  And  its  chief  constituent,  amyl  alcohol,  aie  direct 
nerve  poisons.  In  small  doses  it -causes  only  ihi^t  and  faeadacket 
with  furred  tongue  and  some  excitement.  In  lane  doses  il  b 
a  coovuisent  poison*  Impure  beverages  Induce  all  the  graver 
Bcurotfc  and  viscenil  diaosden  in  alcoholism;  and,  like  fuiel 
oil,  fmf urd  and  the  essence  of  absintke,  an  owvulsent  poisoasi 
Pore  ethyl  alcohol  intoodcation,  indeed,  is.  xsirely  saent  beuv 
saodified  in  the  case  of  i|>irits  by  the  higher  alcohols  contained 
in  fuael  oil.  Accocding  to  Rabuteau  the  toxic  properties  of  the 
higher  akohols  increoso  with  their  molecular  weight  and  boiling 
|»oinL  RicheC  considers  that  the  fusel  oil  contained  in  spirits 
coMtitutes  the  diiel  danger  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  expert  can  immediately  detect  the  peculiarly 
virulent  chacacters  of  (he  mixed  intoiication  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  containing  a  large  perqentage  of  fusel  oiL 

FUSIBLE  VBTAU  a  term  applied  to  certain  allojrs,  generally 
composed  of  bism<itb»  lead  and  tin,  which  possess  the  property  of 
Belting  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Newton's  fusible 
jnetal  (named  alter  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  contains  50  par^  of 
bismuth,  31*25  of  lead  and  18*75  of  tin;  that  of  Jean  Darcet 
(1735-1801)^  50  parts  ol  bismutji  with  25  each  of  lead  and  tin; 
and  that  of  Val^tin  Rose  the  elder,  50  oi  bismuth  with  3S*x  of 
lead  and  24*1  of  tin.  These  melt  between  91^  and  95*^  C.  The 
addition  of  cadmium  gives  still  greater  fusibility;  in  Wood's 
OKtal,  for  instaaoe,  which  is  Darcet's  metal  with  half  the  tin 
replaced  by  cadmium,  the  melting  point  is  lowered  to  66°>7 1*^  Q. ; 
while  another  described  by  Lipowitz  and  containing  15  parts  of 
bismuth,  8  of  lead.  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium,  softens  at  about 
55*  and  is  completely  liquid  a  little  above  60°.  By  the  addition 
of  mercury  to  Darcet's  metal  the  melting  point  may  be  reduced 
so  low  as  45*.  These  fusible  metals  have  tke  peculiarity  of  ex* 
panding  as  they  cool;  Rose's  metal,  for  instance,  remains  pasty 
for  a  considerable  range  of  temperature  below  its  fusing  point, 
contracts  somewhat  rapidly  from  80*  to  55^,  expands  from  55* 
to  35°,  and  contracts  again  from  35°  to  o^  For  this  reason  they 
may  t>e  used  for  taking  casts  of  anatomical  specimens  or  making 
clichis  from  wood-blocks,  the  expansion  on  cooling  securing 
sharp  impressions;  By  suitable  modification  in  the  proportions 
of  the  components,  a  series  of  alloys  can  be  made  which  melt 
at  various  temperatures  above,  the  boiling  point  of  water;  for 
example,  with  8  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  leaid  and  3  of  tin  the 
melting  point  is  1 23°,  and  with  8  of  bismuth,  30  of  lead  and  24  of 
tin  it  is  172**.  With  tin  and  lead  only  in  equal  proportions  it  is 
34 1^  Such  allojrs  are  used  for  making  the  fusiUe  plugs  mserted 
in  the  furnace-crowns  of  steam  boilers,  as  a  safeguard  in  the  event 
of  the  watcT-lcvcl  being  allowed  to  fall  too  low.  When  this 
happens  the  plug  being  nO  longer  covered  with  water  Is  heated 
to  such  a  temperature  that  it  melts  and  allows  the  contents  <rf 
the  boiler  to  escape  into  tbe  furnace.  In  automatic  fire-sprinklers 
the  orifices  of  the  pipes  are  closed  with  fusible  metal,  which  melts 
and  liberates  the  water  when,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fire  in 
the  room,  the  temperature  rises  above  a  predetermined  limit. 

FUSIUB^  originally  (in  French  about  1670.  ui  English  about 
1680)  the  name  of  a  soldier  armed  with  a  light  fiintkKk  musket 
called  the  fusil;  now  a  regimental  designation.  Various  forms 
Of  flintlock  small  %rms  had  been  used  in  warfare  sines  the  middls 
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of  the  1 6th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  English  civil  war  (164^^ 
1652)  the  term  "  firelock  "  was  usually  employed  to  distinguish 
thMe  weapons  from  the  more  common  matchlock  musket.  The 
spedal  value  of  the  firelock  in  armies  «f  the  t7th  century  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  artillery  of  the  time  used  open  powder  barrels 
for  the  service  of  the  guns,  making  it  unsafe  to  allow  lighted 
matches  in  the  muskets  of  the  escort.  Further,  a  miliury  escort 
wax  required,  opt  only  for  the  protection,  but  also  for  the 
surveillance  of  the  artillerymen  of  those  days.  Companies  of 
"  firekKks  "  were  therefore  ctganised  for  these  duties,  and  out  of 
these  com|>anies  grew  the  "  fusiliers  "  who  were  empk>yed  in 
the  same  way  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1643)  fusiliers  were  simply  mounted 
troops  armed  with  the  fusil,  as  c^rabiniers  were  with  the  carbine. 
But  the  escort  companies  ^  artillery  came  to  be  known  by  the 
n*me  shortly  afterwards,  and  t^t  regiment  of  French  Royal 
Fusiljcis,  oirgaoized  in  1671  by  Vauban,  was  considered  the  model 
for  Europe^  The  general  adoption  of  the  flintlock  musket  and 
the  suppression  of  thf  pike  ^  tbe  armies  of  Europe  put  an  end 
to  the  original  spedal  duties  of  fusiliers,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  light  infantry  work, 
pcrhai^  on  aocowit  of  the  greater  individual  aptitude  for 
detached  dutioa  naturally  shown  by  soldiers  who  had  never  been 
restricted  to  a  fixed  imd  unchangeable  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 
The  senior  fusilier,  regiment  in  tbe  British  service,  tbe  (7tb) 
Royal  FusiUeis  (City  of  lx>ndon  Regiment),  was  formed  on  the 
French  model  in  1685;  the  5th  foot  (now  Northumberland 
Fusiliexs),  senioc  to  the  7th  in  the  army,  was  not  at  that  time 
a  fusilier  regiment.  Tbe  distinctive  head-dress  of  fusiliers  in  the 
British  service  is  a  fur  cap,  generally  resembling,  but  smaller 
than  and  different  in  details  from,  that  of  the  Foot  Guards. 

In  Ckrmany  the  name  "  fusilier  "  is  borne  by  certain  infantry 
regiments  and, by  one  battalion  in  each  grenadier  rcgimenL 

^SIQNt  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  melting  of  a  solid 
substance,  or  the  change  of  state  of  aggregation  from  the  solid 
to  tbe  liquid*  The  term  "  liquefaction  "  is  frequently  emi^oyed 
in  the  same  sense,  but  is  often  restricted  to  tbe  condensation 
ofagasorvajKMir.  The  converse  process  of  freezing  or  solidifica- 
tion, the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  and  must  be  considered  together  with  fusion. 
The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  foreign  liquid,  and  the  deposition  or 
crystallization  of  a  solid  from  a  solution,  arc  so  closely  related 
to  the  fusion  of  a  pure  substance,  that  it  wlU  also  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  analogies  which  they  present. 

I.  General  Pkemamenai — ^There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  the 
process  of  fusion,  namely,  crystalline  and  amorphous,  which  are 
in  many  ways  distinct,  although  it  is  possible  to  find  intermediate 
cases  which  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  The  melting 
of  ice  may  be  taken  as^  a  typical  case  of  crystalline  fusion.  The 
passage  from  rigid  aoUd  to  mobile  liquid  occurs  at  a  definit« 
surface  without  any  intermediate  stage  or  plastic  condition. 
Tbe  change  takes  place  at  a  definite  temperature,  the  fusing  or 
freezing  point  (aU)reviated  F.P.),  and  requires  the  addition 
of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  to  tbe  solid,  which  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  fusioiL  There  is  also  in  general  a  considerable 
change  of  volume  during  fusion,  which  amounts  in  the  case  of 
ice  to  a  contraction  of  9%.  TVpical  cases  of  amorphous  solidifica« 
tion  are  those  of  silica,  glass,  plastic  sulphur,  pitch,  alcohol  and 
many  organic  liquids.  In  this  tjrpe  the  liquid  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  viscous  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  ultimately 
attains  tbe  rigidity  characteristic  of  a  solid,  without  any  definite 
freezing  point  or  latent  heat.  Tbe  condition  of  the  substance 
remains  uniform  throughout,  if  its  temperature  is  uniform; 
there  is  no  separation  into  the  two  distinct  phases  of  solid 
and  liquid,  and  there  is  no  sudden  change  of  volume  at  any 
temperature. 

A  change  or  transition  from  one  crystalline  form  to  another 
may  occur  in  the  solid  state  with  evolullon  or  absorption  of 
heat  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  is  analogous  to  the  change 
from  solid  to  liquid,  but  usually  takes  place  more  slowly  owing 
to  the  small  molecular  mobility  of  the  solid  state.  Thus 
rhombic  sulphur  when  bsated  passes  slowly  at' 9('6*  C.  into  the 
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M  iK^,  but  if  hwMd  rapidly 
TIk  Im  fomu,  ihomWc  lad 
brium  at  95-6*,  tbit  imuitloR 
:  viipour  pronin.  Sinilut)' 
,  wbcu  CDokd  >lo«]y,  pfti 
utloD  dI  bcU.  inlo  thg 
(onn  o( "  p«*ilite',"  whkb  it  wit  wbCD  cold,  but  if  npidly  cfaOlcd 
the  arboa  remain*  In  lolulion  Uid  (be  •I«cl  b  vtiy  Urd  (He 
■bo  Alloys). 

In  Ihc  oat  of  ciyitittins  fuiion  it  ii  neccouy  to  Jlitlngiiiih 
two  cuo,  th(  hornoecKoiu  *ad  tbt  httCTOnntoui.  In  Uu  fiiM 
cue  the  cmopaliion  ol  Ibe  •otld  u>d  Hqoid  pbue*  in  iIhwiik, 
ind  Ihc  tFiBpentuie  reioiiiB  ceuuot  duiini  iIk  vh«lc  pnoB 
of  fuikiD.  la  the  Kcond  caM  Ibc  lolid  and  liquid  plauM  (HDei 
in  compCHiiian:  that  of  tbs  liquid  phaM  chiaia  GoniiniKnidy, 
and  the  lemperaton  doa  sot  nmalu  amtaiu  daring  tbc  IikIiib. 
TIk  lint  ca»  compnaa  tin  fu^n  ol  pus  nibMK**,  tad 
that  of  nitenla,  or  cry<ATdiata;  tbo  aMOBd  ii  tbt  giaual 
case  of  u  (Hoy  or  ■>  lolutlan.  The>4  have  bcco  Vdr  faly 
■tudinl  and    tbeir  pbenwoena  gicMly   ttaddaMl  In  reoent 

There  l>  aba  a  lub-vuiety  of  amoipboua  fialao,'«lilck  K«]r 
be  styled  colloid  or  gelitiooDa,  lad  may  be  Ulintmted  by  the 
behaviour  of  golutioni  of  wUer  In  gdatin.  Hasy  of  thcM  laIKe* 
nelt  at  a  fairiy  definite  tcinpentarc  on  beating,  aad  ctBgdiate  or 


c,  and  there  i)  generally  marked  byitamii, 
tM  tcmpcratun  01  MHiog  and  other  pheDomena  dcpwUng  oi 
the  rate  of  cooling.  This  ax  hu  not  yu  been  MIy  miked  out; 
but  it  appean  probable  that  in  many  case*  the  idly  poiKaaea 
a  cpongy  framenork  of  aolid,  holding  bqald  Ih  ita  nieabei  or 
hiterjlicea.  It  might  be  tegaided  aa  a  cac  '-•  ■ 
amotpbous  fusion,  in  wbldi  the  liquid  lepi 
of  different  composition,  one  of  which  aoiidiSei  before  tba  other. 
The  tno  phasei  amnoi,  as  a  nile,  be  distinguiilied  ^itictRy, 
but  It  h  generally  possible  to  iqueeie  out  wme  of  the  Hquid 
phase  when  tbe  jelly  lus  set,  which  provs  tliat  tiw  aubalance 
Is  not  really  homogeneous.  In  very  cflmplicaled  miitorea,  sucb 
aa  acid  hivas  or  slags  containing  a  large  proportion  of  tilio, 
amorphous  and  cryiiaUIne  solidification  may  ornr  together. 
Id  this  case  the  crystsb  separate  first  during  tbe  prooss  of 
cooling,  the  mother  Hquor  increaaca  graduiUy  In  visoj^ty.  and 
finally  seta  as  an -amorphous  ground-mass  ot  matifi,  in  which 
crystals  of  diSercnt  kinds  and  sies,  farmed  at  diflereni  atagei 
of  the  cooling,  remain  embedded.  The  fomation  of  crystals 
in  an  amorphous  solid  after  It  bat  act  is  also  of  fnqucbt 
occurrence.  It  is  termed  devitrffication,  but  is  a  very  skiw 
process  unless  the  solid  is  In  a  plastic  state. 

1.  Htnurientmu  CryslaBiii  Fn^ioH. — Tie  lurion  of  a  solid  of 
this  type  is  characteriied  most  clearly  by  l!ie  perfect  constancy 
of  lemperaLure  during  the  process.  Id  fact,  the  law  of  constant 
temperature,  which  is  generally  slated  as  the  first  of  the  so.catled 
"laws  of  fusion,"  does  not  strictly  apply  eicept  to  this  caw. 
lite  coQstancyoftheF.P.  of  apure  substance  is  so  characteiistic 
that  change  of  the  P.P.  is  often  one  of  the  moot  convenient  teaW 
of  ihe  presence  of  foreign  material.     In  the  case  of  substances 

in  large  quantities  In  a  state  of  parity,  the  point  of  fusion  may 
be  very  accnralely  determined  by  observing  tbe  lemperalure 
of  an  intimate  Diiitutt  of  tbe  solid  and  liquid  while  slowly 
melting  as  it  absorbs  heat  from  surrounding  bodies.  But  in  thie 
majoriiy  of  cases  it  Is  more  convenient  to  obierve  the  freeiiiig 
point  as  the  liquid  is  cooled.  By  this  method  it  is  poaible  to 
ensure  perfect  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  maia 
by  stirring  the  liquid  continuously  during  the  process  of  fnedng, 
whereas  it  Is  difiicnlt  to  ensure  uniformity  of  tcmpentun  in. 
melting  a  solid,  however  gradually  the  heat  Is  supplied,  unless 
the  solid  can  be  mind  with  (be  liquid.  It  fs  also  poiilbie  to 
observe  tbe  P.P.  in  other  waya,  as  by  noting  the  Icmperatun 
at  tbe  moment  of  the  bieaUng  of  a  wire,  of  the  sti^ipage  of  a 
Miner,  or  of  the  "—i"""-  rate  of  change  of  Tolume,  but  theae 
Bctbods  are  geDenHy  lew  etnaln  In  ttvlr  IndtaliaBi  Una  A* 


paln(  of  greatest  conitaiicy  of  tempefattac  bs  (be  caae  et  b(HB» 

fetiKHU  uystalUne  BoUda. 

Furint  Ptmu  af  Camrnm  lltteb. 


Hty.  Stc,  A  }fi,  p.  sis,  1905.)    Soma  dcubt  ha*  icccotly  beem 
nhed  iritb  Rcard  (a  (he  valut  kr  platkuuD,  «Udi  ia  ooicb 

-.-,- .,,.Mamrmoiu-'ix»  ■«---" 

HquM  sevord  d 


theca 

if  protected  bam  dut,  he.  Tba  tattodBCtioD  fato  tbe  llqrid 
under  this  cmdhlM  of  tba  tmallM  fra^BiM  of  the  ciyitai, 
with  Rspcet  to  Which  the  aotutkn  ia  anpenataiated,  «lll  pR»- 
duce  immediate  ayalallintlM,  wUtfc  «iH  conlfcua  nuU  (be 
temperature  b  nbcd  to  tba  ntoration  poiM  by  the  bbcntloB 
o(  the  btcM  beat  df  tuioB.  Tlia  ooaMaacy  of  tenpentnra  at 
-*    *  tne^BS  point  b  dm  to  tba  cqnUlbriani  of  fS"*" 

Uqnid  are  preaent,  tbcM  b  ito  co 

tempentun  b  indetermhiate. 

It  hasbeensbownbyH.  A.  MIenfJwf'.CtaB.  Jte.,  i«od,So, 
p.  41])  that  tor  a  supenaturaled  solulhn  in  BietBitabla  eipiU- 
brium  there  is  an  In&»lt«  Gntit  irf  temperatuit,  at  which  It  pawta 
into  the  "tabfle"  state,  f«.spontaneoBs  cri  '~  ' 
tbrooghoatlhemaM  in  a  fine  shower.  Thbsei 
to  tbe  fine  mhty  condensation  which  ocnn  ii 
vapour  in  the  absence  of  nuclei  (see  Vapouutiok)  yAtaa  the 
SDpenaluntion  exceeds  a  certain  timft. 

S.  Egret  of  Prtiiurt  «  Oi  f.P.— The  effect  of  praore  on  dte 
Dg'poini  depends  on  ihechanFe  of  vohjme  during furioa.     SuIk 

I  :  tbclr  mdiing  poinu  nbed  bypieHirc. 

edtcted  by  Janes -ThcmiDn  on  the  analogy 

c  oa  the  balliDg  aeiat,  aad  waa  im ii  slj 

>  In  tbe  (KB  of  iccraad  lawa  by  Bubm«  la 
d  uemacetL  The  equation  by  which  tba 
Icubted  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  applies 
',  ekaclly  as  ni  the  case  of  vapour  aad  Itnad. 
s.)  if  £  he  the  ktent  hat  of  fi^na  la 
e  voloM  af  aak  wm  id  the  solid,  aad  ** 
fork  doae  ia  aa  elemeatary  Carooc  ^de  of 
I  (0.  if  dfis  the  itKreaaeofpresure  required 

lb  the  P.P.    Since  Ihe  ratio  cf  Ihe  waric- 
to  the  hcat-(raBifeiTed  £  BUM  be  equal » 

'mp-tif'-toii-  M 

Th*  agn  tf  «,  iIk  cha^  of  Ihe  F.P.,  b  the  «b  aa  that  of  tba 
change  ef  vdume  (f-r).  Since  the  chaage  of  volume  eeldoa 
exceeds  o-t  c.c.  per  gramme,  Ihe  diange  cf  Ae  P.P.  per  ati 

b  K  small  that  It  Is  KM  as  a  rule  ncec ■ 

•aiuR  la  •!__ 

hdchtof  tbs  baroiBelcc  w< 

.iUT:::i..vi>,j!^_  -m,] 

_.  Although  the  effect  <* 

Kiovurv  ■■  w  small,  l(  prDdocea,  aa  is  well  kaown.  rnnarkable 
n  suits  In  the  laodDa  of  glacias^  the  iDoakliag  and  regdatioa  ut 
ice,  aad  aiaiy  odnr  ghsinmWi  It  baa  aba  been  empkq>cd  to 
caplain  the.  a^iHieqi  lavcrMiA  of  tbe  order  erf  csystallisatna  ■■ 
rocks  like  granite,  la  which  ihe  airangemeni  of  the  crystab  Indicates 
lliat  tba  (aaiti  oaiila  seOdtttd  sAae^eM^  to  the  crystab  tl 
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|g  tmbaddcrf  tp'U,  iMiaiiih  dw  qium    vankil  I 
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r  the  tppUniMW  of  the  fint  bv  «f  thenDodynuntct  idh 
■aw  of  the  btcat  hnt  per  dccnc  ibould  be  equal  to  th« 
a  (i'~i')  beneen  Ihe  fptcik  tan  (<  the  Ki|DM  and  nlM. 
nMiur».  mur  u  a*  C  wen  Inl  liws  iBil  (bn  cDoln]  to 
DC  would  be  (X'+i'O  Clloria. 


Bui  if  the  «I«  were  in>  cooled  u  -CCand  Ibm  Ira .  _ . 
br  •betnetiof  beat  !.',  tbe  beat  abitncttd  would  be  I. 
Aaniminf  Ibat  tbe  beat  abuiacted  iboaM  be  tbe  •■iik  h  ti 
caai.  we  evideiilly  obtahi  L' -£'•(('— 0<-   TMi  ttmr)' bi 

--' ■ '^-'  ■—  " a,  by  obewvini  the  liwiii 

',  (/«r.  Ckim.  Sot.  14,  p. 


To  Ukc  tbe  oaa  of  an  aqiKOiu 
•ohnkai  ot  ult  as  'ka  tumpki 
atoDf  CB  tba  •olucion  1>  talnt- 
aled  with  topcct  to  utt,  *k>iig 
AC  tbe  Htatioa  ia  aatuimted 
n  (o  Ice.  When  [h 
readied  along  cithei 
tbe  aolutkiD  ii  aaturated  with 
t   to   both   utt   and    ice. 


)kd  below  io  a. 


liquid 

btat  with  nm 
Hqnid.  nb^ 


Since  M*'/i0-s', 
which  ii  exactly 


{L'-j^Id  nli^u  o' 


diminiifa  vitfa  lali  ot  temi 

poxa^  frrrin  the  liquid 
(3)^  the  rate  of  dianfr 


-ita*  C.  ■! 


■-iOk« 


6.  Fn^ni  tf  Seliditta  vti  AUeyt.—lht 
Htaias  of  hettrogencODS  cryaallioe  inixtun$  may  b«  illuunted 
Iqr  tbe  case  of  iqueoua  toluiioni  and  ot  tneulUc  loluliaiu  or 
■Iloyi.  whfch  hive  been  most  widely  itudied.  Tbe  unial  eflect 
of  an  Inpaiity,  such  u  salt  or  lagu  in  uluiion  In  wUei,  a  to 
lower  the  Irccfing  p^nl,  so  that  00  cryslalluallon  occurs  until 
Uie  tempcialure  hu  fallen  bcloa  the  nornul  F.P.  of  the  pur« 
aolvent,  Ibe  depifulon  ol  F.P.  bein|  neiily  proportiiHial  to  the 
concent  ration  ol  the  Klution.  WbcDlreeiiDtbe^s*.theiot' 
lencrally  w paratei  out  f mm  the  uhiiion  in  the  pure  stale,  ' 
Mparalion  of  Ibe  solvent  involvci  u  increaie  in  the  itnnilb 
of  the  remaining  lolulion,  so  tbst  tbe  tcaperiliut  does  Dot 
nmaiD  con»t>nt  duriag  the  ItHzing,  bnt  continuet  to  fall  ai 
more  ol  the  lolvenl  is  aeparated.  Then  ii  a  perfectly 
leUtion  between  tempi 


uACinfig.  i,cbI 
(empentuie,  at  Ibe  sniftce  of 
liquid,  depeDdt  only  on  the 


ingp" 


enled  in 


-I  belwe 


I  the.si 


of  the  liquid . 
not  at  alJ  on  IDe  quanlity  ot  solid  pisenl.  The  ibiciiaa  of 
F.P.  curve  represenlt  the  compo^lion  of  thai  portion  of 
originil  solution  which  lemalns  liquid  at  any  lempeialnn. 
instead  ol  lUrting  with  1  dilute  lolulion  wt  tiatt  with  ■  sir 
sriucion  rtpKWDled  by  ■  point  N,  aod  co«l  it  u  ibowQ  by  Ibe 


diminishes  wilh  fall  o 


3!l:s; 


irther, 


Ibe    1 


.—P.P.  o 


ability 


d  ice  ayslElllie  out  together,     " "  Cu„e":  ^ple  »_. 
antainijig  Ibe  nact  proportions 

which  tbey  eiiit  In  the  solution.    The  resulting  solid  waa 

med  a  cryofaydiale  by  F.  Guthiic,  but  it  i>  tcaUy  an  intimate 

iture  of  two  kinda  of  cryatali,  and  not  a  cbemlul  compound 

hydrate  containing  tbe  constitneDts  In  chemically  equivalrni 

preponlonB,    Tbe  lowest  temperature  atlatnable  by  means  ol  a 

treezliig  mixture  is  tbe  temperature  of  the  F.P.  of  the  corre- 

ipondiDicryohydrate.  In  *  miilure  of  salt  and  ice  with  Iheleot 

[race  of  water  autunted  brme  is  quickiy  f orvied,  wfaicb  drasolvea 

Lhe  ice  and  falls  npidZy  In  temperatute,  owing  10  tbe  absorption 

of  the  latem  heat  ol  fusion.    3o  long  as  both  ice  and  salt  arc 

resent,  if  the  miiture  is  well  stirred,  the  solution  must  necesarity 

Komc  latunted  wilh  respect  to  both  ia  and  nil,  and  tbl>  can 

ily  occur  at  the  cryohyijtic  lemperalnn;,  at  which  the  two 

irvei  of  solubility  intercecu 

The  curves  in  fig.  i  alto  illustnle  the  simptol  type  of  freeiing 
sint  curve  In  the  caK  of  alloys  of  two  metals  A  and  B  whldh 
anot  form  mixed  ctyuals  of  chemical  compoundi.  The  alloy 
itrespondinc  Io  the  cryofaydrale,  poseobig  tbe  lowest  melting 
point,  Is  called  iht  eulectic  alloy,  as  it  is  most  ea^y  cast  and 
orbed.  II  generally  posessca  a  very  fine-grained  structure, 
id  Is  not  a  chemical  compound.  (See  Auxiya.] 
To  obtain  a  complete  F.P.  curve  even  for  a  binaiy  alloy  il  a 
laborious  and  complicated  procest,  but  the  inlocsiatioo  contained 


ivetyva 


.    II  isn 


witb  a  number  of  dlSetentvlloyt  of  suitably  cbnaen  conpoaiiion, 
andloobservethefreeiiDftpolDtaDf eacbseparalely.  Each  alloy 
should  also  be  analysed  nfler  the  process  if  there  is  any  riik  of 
its  composition  having  been  altered  by  oiidalionor  otberwise. 

Tbe  fieeiing  points  are  generally  best       , , , — 

determined  by  obierving  lb*  gradual 
cooling  o(  a  nm^dcrable  mass,  which 

liquid.  The  curve  of  cooling  may  IDOM 
conveniently  be  recorded,  either  pbOto-  I 
graphically,  using  a  tbennoconple  and 
galvanometer,  as  In  the  method  of  Sit  i 
VI.  Roberti- Austen,  or  with  pen  and 


«  by  C  T.  Heycock  and  P.  H. 
!.  AlyplcilMtof curvnobtained 
manner  Is  shown  in  fig.  I.    When 


F.P.  the  I 


-eacLes 


of  Mleys:  lyfwil  cm 


itionacy,  and  remains  accunlely  constanl  for  >  contiderabl* 
period.  Often  it  falls  slightly  below  Ibe  F.P.  owing  to  super- 
fusion,  but  rises  to  Ibe  F.P.  and  remains  constant  ai  soon  as 
frceaing  begins.  The  second  curve  shows  the  cooling  of  A  with 
!□%  of  soother  melal  B  added.  Tbe  fieeaing  begins  at  a  b)wer 
lemperaluie  with  the  Kpsralion  el  pure  A.    Tbe  tempenltm 


^^2  »'us 

It  during  freeiiDC,  but  Ml*  BWie  ud 
^Dit^n  ci[  B  in  Ibc  liquid  incRuci. 
Wtaen  the  cutectic  tcmpcnluie  a  leacbol  liiat  !■  i  ucond 
F.P.  DC  uTBt  U.  wbicb  the  wtaolc  ol  the  reniuiung  liquid  solidifies. 
Witb  10  %  gf  B  the  £nt  F.P.  is  lunbei  iDwered,  and  tbe  tempoa- 
tute  lalla  bava.  The  eulectic  F.P.  is  of  looter  duration,  but 
ttill  at  the  same  leinpeisluie.  For  an  alloy  of  (lie  campealkui 
ol  the  eulectic  itxlf  lii^re  a  no  unit  until  tbe  eutoctic  leIDP«t»- 
ffhidi  the  whole  loUdi^  aithoul  chance  of 
eat  ndvantace  in  recording  Ibeee 
primary  arrat  ii  oflen  vo?  alight, 


Ttiat 


where  J/iatbeoioltculflrweiehlof  the  aair  in  lo 

d  R  a  consunt  »hicb  >—  ■■■ 

6,  per  dcffTM  C. 


3 lute  of  calciun,  IhCBdutniity  dinilni^Kairith  rbe  ot  DAipentu 
)  In  the  caie  of  n  jdutwa  jaturated  nth  rcapccL  to  ice  (curve 

^  oijiaiii  a  ptedKhr  doiflar  equation  to  (s),  but  wTih  L  the  lafcnt 
beat  elliaioaiil  watar  iHodc^Q.  BadDioHcadof  F.  If  the 
■olutai  i>  dilute,  we  may  nskct  thauunal  -woA  Pt  in  catamiiMiB 
with  L.  and  ain  the  heat  ardiluiiDa,  and  may  write  Pli  tat  iPlit. 
lAitn  lalbe  dcpindan  of  tht  F.?.  below  Ihit  of  the  pure  lolveBl. 
Subitliuiioi  lor  i*  in  atmt  of  V  tmm  equation  (tJ,  we  obtain 

l-2^!LVU'2ftirLWU,  (9) 

where  IT  ii  the  welrht  of  witerand  m  that  of  tali  hi  a  iTven  volume 
of  •olulion.  II  iTcnniiaei  el  nit  are  dlMolvfd  in  loo  of  wairr, 
w-ti  and  If-ioo.  The  depi^^dan  ol  llu  F.P.  la  thii  caae  li 
called  by  van  t'  Holl  (he  "  Molecular  Dcpn~icia  ol  tke  F.P."  and 
it  liven  by  the  liniple  fonnula 

l-IOflL.  ts) 

Etmation  (S)  may  be  med  to  calinilaH  L  or  If,  if  diher  »  known, 
from  obierviliani  of  /.  t  and  v/IC.  The  mufti  obtained  an 
■yffidently  apinmimate  to  be  of  uae  la  manycufa  In  spite  of  the 
_.v_    ,:^.-,    : J .-..^___   ,^1^^    ,,    ^ 

«  five  a  limple 
tal  data  ui  order 


compound  moleculei  ii 
cannot  be  demongliated 
state.  CormpondinR  to 
ally  a  Kparal*  biai 
ciystak  of  the  hydrai 
solution.  At  any  gi 
least  Btabtllly  Is  tht 


(  of  a  freeang  pirint 
jenetally  modified  by  the  occum 
I  chiiacier  annlogoiis  to  hydrates  of  soluble 


vcni.     ThEie  hydrate  may  eiiit  a* 

lessthey  cinbesepamted  in  thesdtd 

idh  crystalline  hydtale  there  is  genet- 

:h  ol  the  stJubiDiy  curve  along  »bicb  the 

In  cquillhtluni  with  (he  uiuratea 


ie  hydral 


blllUcs  are  equal,  is.  at 


soluble  will  diuolve,  and  tha 
eipen»  until  the  conTetsioa 
n«  be  in  equlUbrium  whb  tb» 
Kraiute  at  wbich  their  aolu- 
'herfr  the  correapondi  ng  cutvea 

o[  louiDtLLiy  mienea.     loa  lemperalure  is  called  tbe  "  TVaMl- 

tion  Point."    In  the  caseof  ZnSO,.  asabown  infig.  3,  tbe  hepta- 

hydrate,  with  seven  molecules  of  water,  is  the  least  soluble 

hydrate    at    ordinal^     tem> 

peraturca,    and    la   g«erally 

depOBted      Irom      aalorated   r 

sotntkuu.      Above     19*     C,  V 

however,     (he     beiahydratc,  ' 

snluMe.  and  a  tanid  coDver-  1 
,-  Into  the  *, 
>    If     the 


,— SoluWUty  Cun 


tnnsltloB  pdnl.  The  aolu- 
UUty  ol  the  b^iahydrate  ia 
gieater  (han  that  of  the  hqHahydnte  bdoK  jg*,  but  increases 
more  riowly  with  rile  ol  lempemtute.  At  about  So*  C. 
tbe  bcnbydiate  gives  place  10  the  moaohydtate,  which 
dinolvM  In  water  irith  evolution  of  hcit,  and  diminiahei  In 
■DlubttHy  with  rise  oC  tempcralorB.  Intermediate  hydrato 
eiin,  bn  they  ate  more  soluble,  and  cannot  be  readily  isolated. 
Bath  tbe  mono-  and  beiahydnlcs  are  capable  of  ciisting  in 
eqoilibtluni  with  salnrated  solutions  ai  trmpentuia  tar  below 
tbeit  tnaiition  points,  provided  that  the  less  soluble  hydrate 
"  '     "  ■■■      '  The  solubility  curves  can 


.    TTie  et 


lilibriur 


in  Sg.  3,  0 


ilely,  would  present  a 


j1  each  hydiale  with  tht  solvent, 


can  be  reaBied.  and  the  complete  wlubilii 
nienlally  determined,  is  composed  of  a  1 
pieces  corrapondiiig  to  the  ranges  of  tnli 
diBcreat  bydrato.    Failiire 


tecosnia  this  cou[Jcd  w 
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fact  that  .iaiUong*n4vMCDU»g<>totipai  the  >t>UgfcquitihriMW 
it  but  slowly  attained,  is  the  prpbable  ezplanaticm  of  the  remark- 
able disaepandes  existing  in  many  recorded  data  of  solubility. 

NaAOrSHjO  ;     .  48o*       Ba(0H)r8^    a    . 77*9* 
The  transition  points  of  the  hydrates  given  in  the  above  list 
RichardSt  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  xSgg,  34,  p.  377)  afford  weD- 
aiarked  constant  temperatures  whidi  can  be  utflized  as  fixed 
points  for  experiment^  purposes. 

9.  Fcrmaiwn  of  Uixed  Crystals.— An  important  exception 
to  the  general  type  already  described,  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
dissolved  substance  lowers  the  ]f.P.  of  the  solvent,  is  presented 
by  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals,  or  **  solid  solutions,'^  in 
which  the  solvent  and  solute -occur  mixed  in  varying  proportions. 
Thb  isomorphous  replacement  of  one  substance  by  another,  in 
the  same  crystal  with  little  or  no  change  of  form,  has  long  been 
known  and  studied  in  the  case  of  minerals  and  salts,  but  the 
relations  between  composition  and  melting-point  have  seldom^ 
been  investigated,  and  much  still  remains  obscure^  In  this  case 
the  process  of  freezing  does  not  necessitate  the  performance  of 
work  of  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution,  the  F.P. 
is  not  necessarily  depressed,  and  the  effect  cannot  be  calculated 
by  the  usual  formula  for  dilute  solutions.  One  of  the  simpleist 
types  of  F.P.  curve  which  may  result  from  the  occurrence  of 
mixed  crystals  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  aUoys  of  gold  and 
•ilver,  or  gold  and  platinum,  in  which  the  F.P.  curve  is  nearly 
a  straight  line  joining  the  freesdng-poinU  of  the  constituents. 
The  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  liquid,  in  b6th  of  which 
the  two  metals  are  capable  of  mixing  in  all  proportions,  bears  in 
this  case  an  obvious  and  close  analogy  to  the  equilibrium  between 
a  mixed  liquid  {e.g.  alcohol  and  water)  and  its  vapour.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  h  well  known,  the  vapour  wiQ  conuin  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  more  volatile  constituent.  Similariy  in  the  case 
of  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals,  the  liquid  should  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  more  fusible  constituent  than  the  solid 
with  which  it  is  in  equUibrium.  The  composition  of  the  crystals 
which  are  being  deposited  at  any  moment  will,  therefore, 
necessarily  change  as  solidification  proceeds,  following  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  liquid,  and  the  temperature 
will  fall  until  the  last  portions  of  the4iquid  to  solidify  will  consist 
chiefly  of  the  more  fusible  constituent,  at  the  F.P.  of  which  the 
solidification  wUl  be  complete.  If,  however,  as  seems  to  be 
{requently  the  case,  the  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  phases 
do  not  gseatly  differ  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  the 
solidification  wiO  occur  within  a  comparatively  small  range  of 
temperature,  and  the  initial  F.P.  of  the  alloy  will  be  well  marked. 
It  is  po^le  in  this  case  to  draw  a  second  curve  representing 
the  composition  of  the  solid  phase  which  is  in  equiUbrium  with 
the  Hqnid  at  any  temperature.  This  curve  wiQ  not  represent  the 
average  composition  of  the  crystals,  but  that  of  the  outer  coating 
only  which  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  liquid  at  the  moment. 
H.  W.  B.  Roozeboom  {ZeU.  Pkys.  Chm.  xxx.  p.  $Ss)  luis 
attempted  to  dassify  some  of  the  possible  cases  ,which  may 
occur  in  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  on  the  basis  of  J.  W, 
Gibbs*s  thermo4ynamic  potential,  the  general  properties  of  which 
may  be  qualitatively  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  observed 
phenomena.  But  althoiig^  this  method  may  enable  us  to  classify 
different  types,  and  even  to  predict  mults  in  a  qualitative 
manner,  it  does  not  adniit  of  numerical  calculation  sinular  to 
equation  (8),  as  the  Gibbs's  function  itself  is  of  a  purely  abstract 
nature  and  its  form  is  unknown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  mixed  crystals  may  explain  many  apparent 
an5>rf>^|if«  in  the  stu4y  of  FJP.  curves.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  most  fruitful  of  results  in  recent  years,  and  appears  full  of 

promise  for  the  future. 

For  further  detaiUjn  this  particular  branch  the  reader  may  consult 
a  report  by  Neville  {Brit.  Assoc.  Rep..  1900),  which  contain*  nomeroui 
references  to  original  papen  by  Roberts-Ansten,  Le  Chatelier. 
RoraebooB  a»d  othefs.  For  the  propcfties  of  aokitiom  tea  Solu- 
noth  CH.  L.  C) 


FOSIBV*  a  town  of  GeraMBy^in  ths  kintdom  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  (Tirol),  on  the  Lech,  asoo  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  a  branch  line  to  Oberdorf  on  the  railway  to  Augsburg.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tety  and  a  caacle.  Rope-making  is  ao  important  indu^ry. 
The  castle,  l3ring  on  4  rocky  «minmf»s  u  remarkable  for  the 
peace  signed  hecp  on  the  aandoC  April  1745  between  the  elector 
Maximilian  III.,  Joseph  of  Bavaiia  and  Maria  Theresa.  Two 
mUes  to  the  S  J£.,  immediately  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  romantic 
cally  situated  on  a  rock  ovedboking.  the  3chwanensee,  is  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  and  a  little  to  the  norths 
on  the  site  of  an  old  castle»  that  of  NeuschwansUin,  built  by 
Louis  n.  of  Bavaria. 

See  H.  Feistle,  PUssen  md  Vrngebuni  (1898)4 

FUST*  JOHANH  (  ?*I466),  eariy  («erman  printer,  belonged 
toa  rich  and.reiipectaUeburgher  iai^ily  of  Mains,  which  is.kDown 
to  have  flourished  from  1423,  and  to  have  held  many  civil  and 
religious  offices.  Hie  name  was  always  writtan  Fust,  but  in 
1506  Johann  Schdffer,  in  dedicating  the  German  trs^Bslatlon  of 
Livy  to  the  emperor  Maximilian»  called  his  grandfather  Faust, 
and  thenceforward  the  family  assianed  this  name,  and  the  Fausts 
oi  Aschaffenburg,  an  old  and  quite  distinct  family,  placed 
Johann  Fust  jn  their  pedigree.  Johann's  brother  Jacob,  a 
goldsmith,  was  one  of  the  burgomasters  in  1462,  when  Msins 
wa*  stonnedaod  sadcfd  by  the  troops  of  Count  Adolf  of  Nassau, 
on  which  occasiMi  he  setms  to  have  petiilied  (see  a  document, 
dated  May  8,  h^*  published  by  Wyss  in  QuartalbL  dcs  hisL 
Vtreins  JUr  Hessen,  18^9,,  p.  24).  There  is  no  evidence  that,  as 
is  commonly  asserted,  Johann  Fust  was  a  goldsmith,  but  he 
a{^>eacs  to  have  been  a  money-lender  or  banker.  On  account  of 
his  connexion  with  Gutenberg  iq.v,),  he  has  been  represented 
by  some  as  the  inventor  of  printing,  and  the  instructor  as  well  as 
the  partner  of  Gutenberg,  by  others  as  his  patron  and  benefactor, 
who  saw  the  va^e  of  his  discovery  and  supplied  him  with  means 
to  carry  it  out,  whereas  others  paint  him  as  a  greedy  and 
crafty  speculator,  who  took  advantage  of  Gutenberg's  necessity 
and  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention.  However  this  may 
be,  the-  Helmasperger  document  of  November  6,  1455,  shows 
that  Fust  advanced  money  to  Gutenberg  (apparently  800 
guilders  in  HS^*  &nd  another  800  in  1452)  for  carrying  on  his 
work,  and  that  Fust,  in  1455,  brought  a  suit  against  Gutenberg 
to  recover  the  money  he  had  lent,  claiming  2020  (more  correctly 
2026)  guilders  for  princ^>al  and  interest.  It  appears  that  he  had 
not  pdd  in  the  300  guilders  a  year  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
furnish  for  expenses,  wages,  &c.,  and,  according  to  Gutenberg, 
had  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  claiming  interesL  The  suit 
was  apparently  dedded  in  Fust's  favour,  November  6,  i4S5> 
in  the  refectory  of  the  Barefooted  Friars  of  Mainz,  when  Fust 
made  oath  that  he  himself  had  borrowed  1550  guilders  and 
given  them  to  Gutenberg.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  Fust,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  removed  the  portion  of  the  printing  materials 
covered  by  his  mortgage  to  his  own  house,  and  carried  on  printing 
there  with  the  aid  of  Peter  SchSffer,  of  (kmsheim  (who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  scriptor  at  Paris  in  1449),  to  whom,  probably 
about  1455,*  he  gave  his  only  daughter  Dyna  or  Christina  in 
marriage.  Their  first  publication  was  the  Psalter,  August  14, 
1457,  a  folio  of  350  pages,  the  first  printed  book  with  a  complete 
date,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  large  initials  printed 
each  in  two  colours,  red  and  blue,  from  types  made  in  two 
pii^es.'  The  Psalter  was  reprinted  with  the  same  types,  1459 
(August  29),  t49o,  150^  (SchSffer's  Isst  publication)  and  1516. 
Fust  and  SchOfl^s  other  works  are  given  beloi^    In  1464  Adolf 

^ This  date  b  uncertain;  some  place  the  marriage  in  1453  <w  «»" 
after,  others  about  1464.  It  is  probable  that  Fust  alluded  to  this 
relatu>n8hip  when  he  spokejof  Scfoffer  as  pueri  mW  in  the  colophons 
of  Ccero's  De  qfidis  of  1465  and  1466, 

•This  method  was  patented  in  England  by  Solomon  Henry  m 
1780,  and  by  Sir  William  Conereve  in  iSlQ.  ^        .   ,  .^      ^  . 

s  (3)  Duraqdus.  RaUonaU  dSmnorum  officiofum  (l459)>  fdfO'  <^ 
leaves:  (4)  the  Oemmtitu  ConstUulums.  with  the  gloss  of  lohannes 
Andrcae  (1460).  51  Icavea;  (5)  Biblia  Sacra  LaHna  (ufia),  foUo. 
2  vols.,  242  and  239  leaves.  48  lines  to  a  full  page  i  (6)  the  SiJun 
Book  of  DccrcUls.  with  Andreae'a  doss.  17th  December  J465,  foIio» 
141  leaves;  (7)  Cicero,  P«  ojlctil  (1465).  4to.  88  leaves,  the  first 
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ofNiiMaiiappolntedroribepcrubSlStQuiatiiithrMfiainKisfcn 
(nulct-bulldcn)  who  were  to  chooM  twelve  tiirt  parubloner 
M  uiitUulIB  for  life.  One  of  tbe  Snt  of  IhcM  "  Vcrviren, 
who  vtn  lumcd  on  Kiy-day  1464,  wu  Jotaanns  Fsit,  ind  E 
1467  Aditn  von  Kocbbtini  wot  cboKn  luteid  ol  "  the  tale 
{«(;{)  Jobinnea  FiBt.  Fmt  li  uid  te  have  gone  to  Pirii  b  mM 
ud  to  h>ve  died  of  ibe  pLigue,  wbkh  n^  tbite  [n  Aufuat  ind 
September.  He  ceiuinly  wo  'a  Parfi  on  the  4lh  of  July,  when 
he  gave  Louh  de  Lavenude  Of  th«  province  of  Foro,  (hen 
cbanceUor  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  first  prrsideRt  of  the 
IHrUamont  of  ToulouK,  1  cop7  of  bJa  sccood  edition  of  Cicero^ 
U  tlllwin  from  a  note  fn  Lavernnde'i  own  band  it  the  end  of 
Ihe  book,  which  ii  now  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But  notbing 
funhet  ii  known  thkn  (bat  on  the  joth  of  October,  probably 
in  1471 ,  an  an  null  >n>u  wu  inKitoted  (ot  bin  by  Peter  ScbMFer, 
Conrad  Henlit  (i«  Heneka,  01  EtotU*.  SchSffefi  pinner  ? 
who  married  Fu»t'<  widow  about  146S')  and  Johinn  Fiat  (the 
ion),  In  the  abbey-chuich  of  St  Victor  ol  Paiii,  where  he  wis 
buried;  and  that  Peter  ScbBffer  founded  a  itmilir  raenorial 
•ervice  for  Fust  in  14;]  in  the  churcb  of  the  Domfaicaiu  at 
Maini(BDck<nhe{aitT,C«c*.Ar,SfdAira<iii,iT.  15).. 

FsM  wu  focmtily  often  cmfiued  with  the  fusMU  ma^ciiD 
Dr  JohuD  Paul,  who,  tbo«gh  to  hhtorinl  figure,  had  nothing 
lodo  with  Um  (ne  Fann). 

S(*  further  Ike  anldei  Ormtana  and  TtMmAtm.  (J,  R  K.) 

romLI«C0VU»raiB,injlUI>B>n{ig]e^i»9),  French 
hbtorian,  was  bom  in  Piiis  on  the  iSih  of  Uaicfa  iSjs.c^Breton 
deKCnt,  After  itodyiBg  it  the  £cole  Nonnile  Snpirieure  he 
wai  Knt  to  the  French  school  at  Athena  in  iSjj,  directed  aome 
eicavaUoBS  in  Chios,  and  wrote  an  htsloricil  account  of  the 
island.  After  his  return  be  filled  viriov*  educational  offitea, 
and  took  hildoctor'i  degree  wilb  two  the3fa,Q»i  Kufaenfliu 
in  fluli/nKi  KtBTiHt  fmalii  fuNiiii^wt  telacrU  and  Polytt, 
KB  U  Gria  tfi^niie  par  la  Rmionii  (1858).  In  these  works 
hb  dialinctlve  qualities  were  already  revealed.  Hb  minute 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  and  Romin  injtflutions, 
coupled  with  hii  bw  estimate  of  the  condu^onsot  contemporary 
icbolars.  led  bim  to  go  direct  to  the  original  lem,  whkJi  he  read 
without  political  or  religfouB  bin.  When,  however,  he  hid 
succeeded  In  extracting  from  the  lonrces  a  general  idea  that 
seemed  to  bim  clear  and  simple,  he  attached  himidf  to  it  aiK  to 
Che  truth  itself,  mployUig  dialectic  of  the  mcst  penetrating, 
subtle  and  even  paradoiical  character  In  his  deduction  of  the 
logical  coDKiiuencei.  From  rS6o  to  1870  he  was  professor  of 
history  at  the  faculty  of  letien  at  Siraaahurg,  where  he  had  a 
brillianl  career  u  a  teacher,  but  never  yielded  to  the  influenee 
eierdied  by  the  German  UDivenltles  Id  the  Geld  of  dasslcal  ud 
Germanic  antlqultici. 

It  was  at  Straaaburg  (bat  he  pnbliifaed  hl>  remarkable  volume 
la  cm  antique  (1M4),  In  which  he  abowed  forcibly  the  part 
played  by  religion  in  the  political  and  sodal  evolution  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ^thoogh  hit  making  religion  the  aole  factor  of  this 
evolution  wu  a  perversion  of  the  historical  facta,  Ihe  book  wu 
to  consiiteni  throughout,  so  full  of  Ingenlooi  ideas,  and  written 
In  so  striking  a  style,  that  It  ranks  u  one  of  the  mutefpleces  of 
the  French  language  In  the  19th  century.  By  this  Hlerary 
merit  Puitet  set  little  tlore,  hut  he  dung  tenadously  to  Ua 


(heoriei.  When  he  mfaed  Ibe boAln  1B75,  hli  nodiBcatlba* 
were  very  sbght,  and  it  b  conceivable  that,  bad  he  recast  it, 
u  be  often  «pr«ed  the  dssire  to  do  in  the  lut  years  of  hit  Ufe, 

he  would  not  have  abandoned  any  pan  of  his  fundamental 
thesis.    The  work  i*  now  langely  supcncded. 

Fustet  de  Coulangea  wu  the  Dioti  conscientleua  of  men,  the 
most  syiiemaiic  and  uncompiomUing  of  hisioriant.  Appointed 
to  ■  lectureship  st  Ibe  Ecole  Xormale  Supfrieure  in  Febmaiy 
1870,  to  a  professorship  at  ibe  Paris  faculty  of  letters  in  i8jj, 
and  to  Ibe  diair  of  medieval  history  created  for  him  at  the 
Sorbonnein  1878,  he  applied  hfmsclf  to  the  study  o  I  the  political 
inititulions  of  indent  France.  The  invasion  of  France  by 
the  German  armlet  daring  Ihe  wu  of  1870-71  allnrted  his 
attention  to  the  Germanic  invasions  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Pursuing  the  Iheory  of  J.  B.  Dubol,  but  lingulsriy  Iranjlomiing 
it,  be  maintained  that  those  invuions  were  not  marked  by  tbe 
violent  and  destructive  character  usually  ittribuied  to  them; 
thil  the  penetration  of  the  German  barbarians  into  Gaul  was  ■ 
1I0W  process;  that  the  Germans  suhmlited  to  tbe  imperial 
idminiilntton;thBtthepoliticaIinstIIutionaof  theMerovingians 
had  their  origin:  la  tbe  Roman  laws  at  leut  as  much  u.  If  not 
more  than,  in  German  usages;  and,  consequently,  that  there  wis 
no  conquest  of  Gaul  by  tbe  Germans.  This  thisis  he  sustained, 
brilliantly  In  his  Biileiri  its  insiiiulhm  pdiliqiia  ie  rataitnnt 
PtiKi,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1874.  It  wis  the 
author's  original  intention  to  complete  this  work  in  four  vol  urn  CI, 
but  u  Ihe  first  volume  wu  keenly  attacked  ia  Germany  u  well 
u  In  France,  Fuslel  wu  forced  in  self-defence  to  recast  tbe  book 
entirely.  With  admirable  canscientIousne»  he  re-eumined 
an  the  leitt  and  wrote  a  number  of  diiiertations,  of  which, 
though  leversl  (c.|.  Ibose  on  Ihe  Ccrmanic  mark  and  on  the 
alladlum  and  baufiiium)  were  models  ot  learning  and  sagadty, 
all  were  dominated  by  his  genera!  idea  and  characteiiied  by  ■ 
total  disregard  for  the  results  of  tnch  histoHcll  disdplines  a* 
diplomatic.  From  this  cracibie  issued  an  entirely  new  work, 
leu  well  arranged  than  the  original,  but  richer  in  facts  and 
critical  comments,  Tbe  first  volume  wu  expanded  into  three 
volumes.  La  Catii  nmaim  (1891),  VlHtasim  ffaniqMi  tl 
;aj[n<f<rnii^e(i89i)and  Is  if DnariAif/rjKfiiedBaa), followed 
by  three  other  volume^  L'Alleu  ef  U  domaiiu  rural  prndaml 
I'epa^ia  nirimiiticiinc  (1889),  La  Oriiiacs  dn  syllimt  fladal: 
It  Nnefia  a  tl  palrenal  .  .  .  (i8flo)  and  iel  TraHsformaliimi  it 
la  ToyaiM  pndaal  ripujtu  'carolin[lcniu  (1S93).  Thus,  in  sii 
volumes,  he  had  carrfed  tbe  work  no  farther  than  the Cardingiin 
period.  The  result  of  this  enormous  labour,  albeit  worthy  of  > 
great  hitlorian,  dearly  showed  that  the  author  lacked  all  secae 
of  historical  proportion.  He  wu  a  diligent  seeker  after  tbe  truth, 
and  wu  perfectly  sincere  when  he  Informed  a  clitic  ot  the  eiact 
number  of  "  truths  "  he  had  discovered,  and  when  be  remarked 
to  one  of  his  pupils  a  few  days  before  his  death,  "  Rest  assured 
that  what  I  have  written  !n  my  book  Is  the  truth."  Snch  superb 
aeU<anGdeuce  can  accomplisb  much,  and  it  undoubtedly  helped 
to  form  Fustel's  talent  and  to  give  to  Us  style  that  admirable 
concision  which  subjugales  even  when  it  fails  to  convince; 
but  a  student  inEtinclively  distrusti  an  htstoriu  who  leitlct  the 
most  controverted  problems  with  such  impassioned  aasntance. 
The  disienatioM  not  embodied  in  his  great  work  were  cc^eeted 
by  himself  and  (after  his  death)  by  bis  pupil,  CamiHe  JalHaii, 
and  published  u  volumes  ot  iniiccllanies:  Raitrdia  nr 
jutliua  prsUknui  i'kislein  (18S5),  dealing  with  the  Roman 
colooale,  the  land  system  in  Nomandy,  Ihe  Germanic  mark,  and 
the  Judiciary  organiiaCion  in  ihb  kingdom  of  the  Fruiks; 
Neuidla  fediercka  lar  qadjuts  frtNima  fklittirr  (1891); 
UiiQMSIims  kiiUrlqua  (rSfj),  which  contains  Ida  paper  on 
Chios  and  his  tbeals  on  Polybius. 

Eia  life  waa  devoted  almost  entirely  to  hia  taching  and  U* 
books.  In  [87s  be  waa  elected  member  of  the  Acadtmie  del 
"idences  Moralei.  and  in  iSSo  reluctantly  accepted  the  pott 
ifdireclorof  IbeEtoleNormate.  Wilbout  intervening  personally 
Id  French  politica,  he  took  »  kctoL  interest  in  tbe  questiooa  of 
admin iatrot ion  aid  social  naoixanliatkin  arising  fioa  tbt  fall 
of  llw  Impetialial  itpme  and  the  disulen  of  the  war.  He  wished 
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tbe  iattitutioos  ol  the  ptesent  tf>  approxioiate  m^re  doeely  to 
tiftose  of  the  pa^t,  and  devised  f oi  thie  new  French  constitution  a ' 
U>4y  of  zeforms  which  r«flected  the  opinions  he  had  formed 
Hpoa  the  democracy  at  Rome  and  in  ancient  Franco.  But  these 
were  dreams  which  did  not  hold  him  long,  and  he  would  have 
been  scandalized  had  he  known  that  his  name  was  subsequently 
used  AS  the  emblem  of  a  political  and  religious  party.  He  died 
at  Massy  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  x  ath  of  September  1889.  Through- 
out his  historical  career — at  tl^e  £cole  14ormale  and  the  Sorbonne 
and  in  his  lectures  delivered  to  the  empress  Eu^nie — his  sole 
aim  was  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  in  the  defence  of  truth  his 
polemics  against  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  blindness  and 
insincerity  of  his  critics  sometimes  assumed  4  character  of  harsh- 
■ess  and  injustice.  But,  in  France  at  kast,  these  critics  were 
the  first  to  render  justice  to  his  leanjJng,.  his  talepts  and  his 
dSsiateseatedness. 

See  PittI  Goirand,  J^ukt  de  CmiUmti»  (1896);  K.  d'Aibois  de 
fttbainviUe,  Dtiut  ManikMS  i'Mn  Fhufoin:  aritimM  d€  B^ssutL 
a^AugusiM  Tkierfy  et  de  Fustd  de  CoitUinges  (1896;;  and  Gabriel 
Monod,  FortraUs  et  souvenirs  (1897).  (C  B.*) 

* 

WUSflhXU  A  term  which  includes  a  variety  of  heavy  woven 
cotton  fabcks,  chiefly  prepared  for  men's  wear.  It  embraces 
plain  twilled  cloth  called  jean,  and  cut  fabrics  similar  to  velvet, 
known  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  corduroy,  &c.  The  term  was 
moot  applied  to  a  coarse  doth  made  of  cotton  end  flax;  now, 
Intians  are  usually  of  cotton  and  dyed  various  colours.  In  the 
reign  of  Edwavd  IH.  the  name  was  tpven  to  a  woollen  fabric. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  £1-Fustat ,  a  suburb  of  Cairo, 
where  it  was  first  made;  and  certainly  a  kind  of  doth  has  long 
been  knowa  under  thi^  nsjkie.  In  a  petition  to  parliament, 
kmp,  Pbflip  and  Mazy,  "  fustian  of  Naples  "  is  mentioned.  In 
ihe  X3th  and  14th  centuries  priests'  robea  and  women's  dresses 
were  made  oi  fustian,  but  though  dresses  axe  still  made  from 
some  kinds  the  chief  use  is  for  labourers'  clothes. 

ratnc  (Fr.  JiukKt  from  Arab*  fuMuq,  Or.  twr&n},  |>istachio) 
Yexjx>w  Wood  or  Ou>  F^ronc,  a  ^y^tMS.  consisting  o<  the 
wood  of  CUaraphcra  Hncttriay  a  large  ttee  ol  t2>e  xiatural  order 
Moraceae,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  lund  tropical  America. 
FWtk  occurs  in  oomnterce  in  blocks,  which  are  hcowxi  without, 
and  of  a  bfownish'-yeDow  withiSi  It  is  sotmetimes  emfdoyed  f or 
inlaid  work.  The  dye-stuff  termed  young  fustic  or  Zante  fvsdc, 
and  also  Venetian  sumach,  is  the  wood  of  Rkus  cotinmAfvaittt, 
or  smoke  tree),  a  Kwtfaem  European  mnd  Asiatic  shrub  of  the 
natural  ordei  Anacaxdiaceae,  calkd  by  Geeank  ''-red  aumath,'' 
and.  apparently  tfae  **  ooccygia  ".  and  "  coittnus  **  of  Pliny  itiai. 
Hist*  siiS.  4t,  zvi.  30).  Its  ookwring  matter  is  fisetin,  CtsHnOi, 
wydi  was  synthesixed  by  S.  von  Kostaneck!  (Ber.,  1904,  37, 
p.  384).  (See  Dmnfo.) 

'  WOfUtStSti  a  term  need  in  the  produce  markets  for  purchases 
or  sales  of  commodities  to  be  com{^ted  at  a  future  date,  a^ 
opposed  to  cash  or  "  spot "  transactkms,  which  are  settled 
immediately.  See  MiixKET,  and  (for  a  detailed  discuasioii  of 
the  qu^stibii  as  affecting  ootton)  Cotton:  MarkeimgcndSupfly. 
■  FUX,  JOHAHN  JOSEPH  (1660-^1741),  Austrian  musidan, 
was  bom  at  Hirtenfdd  (Styria)  in  1660.  Of  his  youth  and 
early  training  nothing  is  known.  In  1696  he  was  organist  at  one 
of  the  prindpal  churches  of  Vienna,  and  in  1698  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  his  "  imperial  court-composer," 
with  a  salary  of  about  £6  a  month.  At  the  court  of  Leopold  and 
of  his  successors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.,  Fuz  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  .  To  his  various  court  dignities  that  of  organist 
at  St  Stephen's  cathedral  was  added  in  1704.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  government  secretary  Schnitsbaum.  As  a 
proof  of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  was  hdd  by  the  art-loving 
Charles  VI.,  it  is  told  that  at  the  coronation  of  that  emperor 
as  king  of  Bohemia  in  1723  an  opera,  La  Consiansa  e  la  ForUuat 
especially  composed  by  Fuz  for  the  occasion,  was  given  at 
Pngne  in  an  open-air  theatre.  Fux  at  the  time  was  suffering 
from  gout,  but  the  emperor  had  him  carried  in  a  litter  all  the 
way  from  Vienna,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  imperial  box. 
Fuz  died  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  February  1741.  His  life, 
although  passed  in  the  great  world,  Mras  eventless,  and  his  only 


troubles  arose  from  the  intrigues  of  his  Italian  rivals  at  court. 
Of  dbe  numerous  operas  wluch  Fuz  wrote  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  They  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  style  of  the 
Italian  opera  seria  of  the  time.  Of  greater  importance  are  his 
sacred  compositions,  psalms,  motets,  oratorios  and  masses, 
the  celebrated  Missa  Canonica  amongst  the  latter.  It  is  an  all 
but  unparalleled  tour  de  foru  <d  learned  musicianship,  being 
written  entirdy  in  that  most  difficult  of  contrapuntal  devices — 
the  canon.  As  a  contrapuntist  and  musical  scholar  generally, 
Fuz  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
great  theoretical  work,  the  Cradus  ad  Farnassum,  long 
remained  by  far  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  counter- 
point and  its  various  developments.  The  title  of  the  original 
Latin  edition  is  Gradns  ad  Famassum  sive  manuductio  ad 
eoMtposUionem  musicae  repUaremt  methoda  nova  ac  certa  nondum 
ante  iam  exacta  ordino  in  Imcem  edita,  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josepke 
Fux  (Vienna,  17x5)*  l^  ^^w  translated  into  most  European 
languages  during  the  i8th  century,  and  is  still  studied  by 
musidans  interested  in  the  history  of  thdr  art.  The  expenses 
of  the  publication  were  defrayed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VL 

Fox's  biognpliv  was  publidicd  fav  Ludwig  von  Kfidid  (Vienna, 
1871).  It  is  ba«ed  on  ininuto  original  research  and  contains,  amongst 
other  valuable  materials,  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  composer's 
numerous  works. 

FUZB  or  Fuse,  an  alliance  for  firing  exploeives  in  blasting 
<H>eiiations,  military  shells,  &c  (see  Blasting  and  Ammunition^ 
§  5Ad!0*  The  spelling  is  not  governed  by  authority,  but  modem 
convenience  has  dictated  the  adoption  of  the  "  z  "  by  military 
engineers  aa  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  sense 
from  that  of  melting  by  heat  (see  bdow).  The  word,  according 
to  the  Ifesff  Emgfisk  DtcUonary,  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
Lat.  fusut,  spindle,  has  been  adapted  through  Romanic  into 
English,  the  ordinary  fuze  taking  the  shape  of  a  spindle-like 
tube.  Similarly  the  term  "  fusee  "  (Fr./M5<e,  spindle  full  of  tow, 
Late  lAUfufota)  is  applied  to  a  coned  spindle  sometimes  used  {n 
the  wbed  train  of  watches  and  spring  clocks  to  equalize  the  action 
ol  the  mainspring  (see  Watch)  ;  and  the  application  of  the  same 
term  to  a  special  kind  of  match  mayalsobeduetoitsrescmblance 
to  a  spindle.  Again,  in  heraldry,  another  form, ".  fusil,"  derived 
through  the  Fioich  from  a  Late  Lat.  diminutive  (JfusiUusi  or 
fusdhts)  of  this  sapse/Mttf,  is  used  of  a  bearing,  an  elongated 
lozenge.  According  to  other  etymdogical  authorities,  however 
(see  Skeat,  Etym.  Did,,  1898),  *'  fuze  "  or  "  fuse,"  and  "  fusee  " 
in  thesense  of  match,  are  all  forms  derived  through  the  Fr.  fusil, 
from  Late  hU,f9!cUe,  steel  for  etriking  fire  from  a  flint,  from  Lat. 
focuti  hearth.  The  Fr.  fusU  and  English  "  fusil  "  were  thus 
transferred  to  the  "  firelock,"  i,e,  the  Ught  musket  of  the  17th 
century  (see  Fu.siuer). 

In  dectriCal  engineering  a  "  fuse  "  (always  so  spelled)  is  a 
salety  device^  commonly  consisting  of  a  strip  or  wire  of  easily 
futtble  metal,  which  melts  and  thus  interrupts  the  circuit  of 
wfakhit  fotms  part,  whenever  that  circuit,  through  some  accident 
or  derangement,  is  caused  to  carry  a  current  larger  than  that 
for  whidi  k  is  intended*  In  this  sense  the  word  must  be  con- 
nected with  fusus,  the  past  partidple  of  Lat.  fundere^  to  pour, 
whence  comes  the  verb  "  fuse,"  to  melt  by  heat,  often  used 
figurativdy  in  the  sense  of  blend,  miz. 

FTNB,  LOCH,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 
From  the  head,  6  m.  above  Inveraray,  to  the  mouth  on  the  Sound 
of  Bute,  it  has  a  south-westerly  and  then  southerly  trend  and 
is  44  m.  long,  its  width  varying  from  }  m.  to  6  m.  It  recdves  the 
Fyne,  Shira,  Aray  and  many  other  streams,  and,  on  the  western 
side,  gives  off  Lochs  Shira,  Gair,  Gilp  (with  Ardrishaig,  the 
Crinan  Canal  and  Lochgilphead)  and  East  Tarbert  (withTarbert 
village).  The  glens  debouching  on  the  lake  are  Fyne,  Shira, 
Aray,  Kinglas  and  Hell's  Glen.  The  coastgenerally  is  picturesque 
and  in  many  parts  well  wooded.  All  vessels  using  the  Crinan 
Canal  navigate  the  loch  to  and  from  Ardrishaig,  and  there  are 
daily  excursions  during  the  season,  as  far  up  as  Inveraray. 
There  are  ferries  at  St  Catherine's  and  Otter,  and  piers  at  Tarbert ,. 
Ardrishaig,  Kilmory,  Crarae,  Furnace,  Inveraray,  Strachur  and 
elsewhere.  The  industries  comprise  granite  quarrying  at  Furnace 
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and  Cnrae,  distilHng  at  Ardiishalg,  gunpoi^er-making  at 
Furnace  and  KUfinan,  and,  above  aU,  fishing.  Haddock,  whiting 
and  codling  arc  taken,  and  the  famous  "  Loch  Fyne  herrings  " 
command  the  highest  price  in  the  maiket. 

FTRD,  the  name  given  to  the  English  army,  or  militia,  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (sec  Army,  60).  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  An^o-Saxon  Ckrtmide  under  the  date  6o5.The  ealdorman, 
or  sheriff,  of  the  shire  was  probably  diarged  with  the  duty  of 
calling  out  and  leading  the  fyrd,  which  appears  always  to  have 
retained  a  local  character,  as  during  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasions  we  read  of  the  fyrd  of  Kent,  of  Somerset  and  of 
Devon.  As  attendance  at  the  fyrd  was  included  in  the  trinoda 
necessitas  it  was  compulsory  on  all  holders  of  land;  but  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  them  Is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  dated  about 
690,  which  prescribes  the  penalty  for  the  serious  offence  of 
neglecting  the  fyrd:  "  If  a  gesithcund  man  owning  land  nei^ect 
the  fyrd,  let  him  pay  rao  sellings,  and  forfeit  his  land;  one  not 
owning  land  60  shillings;  a  ceorlish  man  30  shillings  as/yrdtrffo." 
The  fyrd  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  gath^ng  of  the 
th^ns  and  their  retainers,  but  it  was  occaskmidly  called  out  for 
defensive  purposes  even  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

FTT,  JOHANNES  (1609-1661),  Belgian  animal  x>ainter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  and  christened  on  the  xpth  of  August  1609. 
He  was  registered  apprentice  to  Hans  vto  den  Berghe  in  ><Sai. 
Professionally  van  den  Berghe  was  a  restorer  of  old  pictures 
rather  than  a  painter  of  new  ones.  At  twenty  Johannes  Fyt 
entered  the  gild  of  St  Luke  as  a  master,  and  fi^m  Chat  time 
tin  his  death  in  x66i  he  produced  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fa)  which  the  bold  facility  of  Snyders  is  unked  to  tJie  powerful 
effects  of  Rembrandt,  and  harmonies  of  gorgeous  tone  are  not 
less  conspicuous  than  freedom  of  touch  and  a  true  semblance 
of  nature.  There  never  was  such  a  master  of  technical  proceues 
as  Fyt  in  th6  rendering  of  animal  life  in  its  most  varied  forms. 
He  may  have  been  less  correct  in  outline,  kss  bold  in  action 
than  Snyders,  but  he  was  much  more  dulful  and  more  true  In 
the  reproduction  of  the  coat  of  deer,  dogs,  greyhounds,  harea 
iftnd  monkeys,  whilst  in  realizing  the  plumage  of  peacocks, 
Woodcocks,  ducks,  hawks,  and  cocks  and  hens»  he  had  not  his 
equal,  nor  was  any  artist  even  of  the  Dutch  school  mote  effective 
!n  relieving  hts  compositions  with  accessories  of  tinted  ck>ih^ 
porcelain  ware,  vases  and  fruit.  Ht  was  not  dever  at  figurea, 
and  he  sometimes  trusted  for  these  to  the  co-opcnMion  of  Cor- 
nelius Schut  or  Wmeborts,  whilst  hh  ardutectinral  backgrounds 
were  sometimes  executed  by  Quelljm.  **  Sile&us  amongst 
Ftuit  and  Flowers,"  in  the  Harrach  collection  at  Vienna,*^  Diana 
and  her  NymjAs  with  the  Produce  of  the  Chase,"  in  thaBalvadere 
at  Vienna,  and  "  Dead  Game  and  Fruit  in  front  6f  a  Trimn|]fad 
Arch,"  belonging  to  Baron  von  RothsdiOd  at  Anemia,  are 
specimens  of  the  co-operation  respectively  of  Schot,  WUlcbocts 
and  (Juellyn.  They  are  also  Fyt's  masterpieces.  The  earliest 
dated  work  of  the  master  is  a  cat  grabbing  at  a  piece  of  dead 
poultry  near  a  hare  and  birds,  belonging  to  Baron  Cetto  at 
Munich,  and  executed  in  1644.    The  latest  is  a  ''  Dead  Snipe 


with  Ducks,*'  of  1660,  sold  with  the  Jiger  collection  at  Cologne 
in  1871.  Great  power  is  shown  in  Uie  bear  and  boar  hunts  at 
Munich  and  Ravensworth  castle.  A  **  Hunted  Roedeer  witli 
Dogs  in  the  Water,"  in  the  Beriin  Museum,  has  some  of  the  IH» 
and  more  of  tfie  roughness  of  Snyders,  but  lacks  variety  of  tint 
and  finish.  A  splendid  specimen  is  the  Page  and  Parrot  near  %r 
table  covered  with  game,  guarded  by  a  dog  staring  at  a  monkey, 
in  the  Wallace  collection.  With  the  needle  and  the  brash 
Fyt  was  equally  dever.  He  etched  x6  plat^,  and  those  repre- 
senting dogs  are  of  their  kind  unique. 

FTZABAD,  or  Faizabad,  a  dty,  district  and  divitfon  of- 
British  India  In  the  United  Provinces.  The  dty  stands  on  thtf 
left  bank  of  the  river  Gogra,  78  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Lucknow.  P<^ 
(1901)  75,085.  To  the  £.  of  Fyzabad,  and  now  forming  a 
subutf>,  is  the  andent  site  of  Ajodhya  (9.9.) .  Fysabad  was 
founded  about  1730  by  Sa*adat  Ali  Khan,  the  first  nawab 
wazir  of  Otidh,  wlio  built  a  hunting-lodge  here.  It  ireodved  its 
present  name  in  the  rdgn  of  his  successor;  and  Shuja-ud-daala, 
the  third  nawab,  laid  out  a  large  town  and  fortified  it,  and  here 
he  was  buried.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Begums 
of  Ottdh,  famous  in  coimeidon  with  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  When  the  court  of  Oudh  was  removed  to  Lucknow 
in  X 775  all  the  leading  merchanta  and  bankers  abandoned  the 
I^ce.  At  the  census  of  X869  Fyzabad  contained  only  57,804 
inhabitants;  but  it  is  now  again  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
popdatien.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  X857,  the  cantCMH 
ment  contained  tworegiments  of  infantry,  a  sqaatbon  of  oavalxy, 
and  a  Kght  idd  battery  of  artillery^~ali  natives.  Owing  td 
their  threatening  demeanour  after  the  Meexvt  massacre,  manjr 
of  the  Buropean  women  and  children  were  sheltered  by  one  of 
the  groat  landholders  of  Oudh,  and  others  were  sent  to  leaa 
disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  The  troops  rose,  as  was  8ntid« 
pated,  aAd  although  they  at  first  permitted  thdr  officers  to  take 
boats  and  proceed  towards  Dinapur,  a  message  was  afterwards 
sent  to  aTebolfovct  lower  down  the  rivertointerceptthefugf^ves. 
Of  four  boats,  one,  having  passed  the  rebels  nnsodced,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Dinapur  safely.  Of  those  in  the  oCbet  three  boats, 
one  alone  escaped.  Fyzabad  is  now  a  atation  for  Europcm 
as  wen  as  for  native  troops.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade 
in  the  8th  division  of  the  northern  army.  There  is  a  government 
college.  Sugar-^iciinlng  and  trade  in  agricultural  produce  are 
important. 

The  DimioT  or  Fyzabad,  lying  between  the  two  greet  riven 
Gogra  and  Gumti,  haa  an  area  of  X740  sq.  m.  It  is  entirety 
alluvial  and  well  wooded,  and  has  a  good  cHmate.  Pep.  (xgoi) 
'r3^f374f  vi  increase  of  •7%  in  tlie  decade.  The  district  ia 
travcTKd  .tfaroug^XMit  its  length  by  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
railway  from  Lucknow  to  Benares,  with  a  brandi  to  Allahabad. 
Taada,  with  a  pop«ktioii  in  X901  of  i9»853,  has  the  Jaisest 
prodacHon  of  cotton  goods  in  Oudh. 

The  DivisioM  or  Fysabad  has  an  area  of  12,113  sq.  m.,  and 
ODBSprises  the  six  districts  of  Fyzabad,  Gonda,  Baliraicb, 
Sultanpur,  Partal>garh  and  Bara  BaidcL  Pop.  (xyoi)  6,855,991 1 
an  increase  of  9%  in  tiie  decade. 
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GUm  fona  of  t^  letter  wUdi  it  iamili«r  to  us  it  ta 
inventionoftlie  Romans,  who  had  previotisty  converted 
the  third  symbol  of  the  idphabet  into  a  representative 
of  a  Jb-sound  (see  C) .  Throughout  the  whole  of  Roman 
history  C  remained  as  the  symbol  for  G  in  th«  abbrevlatioas 
C  and  Cn.  lor  the  proper  names  Gains  and  Gnaeus.  According 
to  Plutarch  {R»mim  Questions,  $4,  59)  the  symbol  for  Q  was 
invented  by  Spurius  CarviUus  Ruga  about  ^93  b.c  This  pro- 
bably means  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  spell  his  cognomen 
R  VGA  instead  of  RVCA.  G  tame  to  occupy  the  seventh  place 
in  the  Roman  alphabet  which  had  eailier  been  taken  by  Z, 
because  between  450  b.c  and  350  B.C.  the  c-sounds  of  Latin 
passed  into  r ,  names  like  Papisius  and  Fusius  in  that  period 
becoming  Papixius  and  Fuiius  {see  Z),  to  that  the  letter  s  had 
become  supe^uous.  According  to  the  late  writer  Martianus 
Capella  s  was  removed  from  the  alphabet  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus  in  3 1  a  b.c.  To  Claudius  the  insertion  of  G  into 
the  alphabet  is  also  sometimes  ascribed. 

In  the  earliest  form  the  difference  from  C  is  very  slight,  the 
lower  Hp  of  the  crescent  merely  rising  up  in  a  straight  line  C 
but  C  s^  6  ^^^  found  also  in  republican  times.  In  the  eariiest 
Roomtt  inscription  which  was  found  in  the  Forum  in  1899  the 
form  is  ^  written  from  right  taleft,  but  the  hollow  at  the  bottom 
lip  of  the  crescent  is  an  accidental  pit  in  the  stone  and  not  a 
diacritical  mark.  The  unvoiced  sound  in  this  inscription  is 
represented  by  K.  The  use  of  the  new  form  was  not  firmly 
established  till  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

In  the  Latin  alphabet  the  sound  was  always  the  voiced  stop 
(as  in  gig)  in  classical  times.  Later,  before  e,  g  passed  into  a 
sound  like  the  English  y,  so  that  words  begin  iq.diffcrently  with 
g  or/;  hence  from  the  LaL  genemm  (accusative)  and  lanuarium 
we  have  in  ItaL  genero  and  Ccttmjo,  Fr.  gendre  and  Janvier. 
In  the  ancient  Umbrian  dialect  g  had  made  this  change  between 
vowels  before  the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitant  of  Iguvium  (the 
modem  Gubbio)  being  in  the  later  form  of  his  native  speech 
lurinst  Lat.  Jguvinus,  In  most  cases  in  Mid.  Eng.  also  g  passed 
into  a  y  sounds  hence  the  old  prefix  ge  of  the  past  participle 
appears  only  as  y  in  yclept  and  the  like.  But  ng  and  gg 
took  a  different  course,  the  g  becoming  an  affricate  <^  (,dxh),  as 
in  singet  ridge,  sedge,  which  in  English  before  1300  were  senge, 
rigge,  segge,  and  in  Scotch  arc  stUl  pronounced  sing,  rig,  seg. 
The  affricate  in  words  like  gflol  is  of  French  origin  (g^6l^, 
from  a  Late  Lat.  gabiola,  out  of  caveola,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Lat.  catea. 

The  composite  origin  of  English  makes  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  English  g;  thus  there  are 
in  the  language  five  words  Gill,  three  of  which  have  the  g  hard, 
while  two  have  it  soft:  viz.  (i)  gitf  of  a  fish,  (2)  gtU,  a  ravine, 
both  of  which  are  Norse,  and  (3)  Gill,  the  surname,  which  is 
mostly  Gaelic* White;  and  (4)  gill  a  liquid  measure,  from 
O.  Fr.  gelle,  Late  Lat.  g/tUa  in  the  same  sense,  and  (5)  Gill,  a 
giri's  name,  shortened  from  Gillian,  Juliana  (see  Skeat's  Elymo- 
logical  Dictionary).  No  one  of  these  words  is  of  native  origin; 
otherwise  the  initial  g  would  have  changed  to  y,  as  in  &ig. 
yell  from  the  O.  Eng.  gellan,  giellatu  (P.  Gi.) 

OABBRO*  in  petrology,  a  group  of  plutonic  basic  rocks, 
holocrystalline  and  usuaUy  rather  coarse-grained,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  basic  plagioclase  fel^Mir  and  one  or  more  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals  (such  as  augite,  hornblende,  hypersthene 
and  olivine).  The  name  was  given  originally  in  north  Italy  to 
certain  coarsely  crystalline  dark  green  rocks,  some  of  which  -ace 
true  gabbrot,  while  others  are  serpentines.  The  gabbrot  are  the 
pkKonic  or  deep-seated  representatives  of  the  dolerites,  basalts 
and  diabases  (ako  of  some  varieties  of  andesite)  with  which  they 
agree  doselyio  mineral  composition,  but  not  in  minute  structure. 
Of  their  minerals  felspar  is  usually  the  most  abundant,  and  isi 
principally  labradorite  and  bytownite,  though  anorthite  occurs 
in  some,  white  oUgodas^  and  orthodase  have  been  found  inotbers. 


The  felspar  is  sometimes  very  clear  and  fresh,  its  crystals  beiug 
for  the  mttC  jmrt  short  and  broad,  with  rather  irregular  or 
rounded  outlines.  Albitetwinnhtg  is  very  fre<)uent,  but  in  these 
rocks  it  is  often  accompanied  by  peridine  twinning  by  whichthe 
broad  or  tarrow  albite  plates  are  cut  tnnsversdy  by  many  thin, 
bright  and  dark  bars  as  teen  in  polarised  light.  Equally 
characteristic  of  the  gabbros  b  the  alteration  of  the  felspars  to 
doudy,  semi-opaque  masses  of  saussurite.  These  are  compact, 
tough,  devoid  of  cleavage,  and*  have  a  waxy  lustre  and  usually  a 
greenish- white  colour.  When  this  substance  can  be  resolved  by 
the  microscope  ft  proves  to  conshrt.  usuaUy  of  soisite  or  epidoie, 
with  garnet  and  albite,  but  mixed  with  it  are  also  chlorite, 
amphibole,  serpentine,  prehnite,  seridte  and  other  minerals. 
The  augite  is  usually  brown,  but  greenish,  violet  and  colouriess 
varieties  may  occur.  Hypersthene,  when  pietent.  Is  often  strike 
ingly  pleocbroic  in  colours  varying  from  pink  to  bright  greetr. 
It  weathers  itadily  to  plaly-pseudomorphs  of  baslite  which  are 
soft  and  yidd  lo#  polarisation  cokrass..  The  olivine  is  colourless 
in  itself,  but  in  most  cases  is  altered  to  green  or  yellow  terpentine, 
of  ten'with  bands  of  dark  magnetite  granules  along  its  deavages 
and  cracks*  Hornblende  when  primary  is  often  brown,  and  may 
torround  augite  or  be  perthitieally  intexgrown  with  it;  original 
green  hornblende  probably  occurs  also,  tboof^  it  is  more 
frequently  secondary.  Dark-brown  biotite,  although  by  no 
means  an  Important  ooiostituent  of  these  rocks,  occurs  in  many 
of  them.  Quarts  is  rare,  but  is  occasionally  seen  intergrown 
with  fdspar  as  micropegmatite.  Among  the  accessory  minerals 
may  be  mentioned  apatite,  magnetite,  llmenlte,  picotite  and 
garnet. 

A  peculiar  feature,  repeated  so  constantly  in  many  of  the 
minerals  of  these  rocks  as  to  be  almost  typical  of  them,  is  the 
occurrence  of  small  black  or  dark  brown  endosures  often  regularly 
arranged  parallel  to  certain  crystallographic  planes.  Reflection 
of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  these  minute  endosures  produces  a 
shimmering  or  Schiller.  In  augite  or  hypersthene  the  effect  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  mineral  has  a  bronzy  sub-metaUic  appear- 
ance, and  polished  plates  seen  at  a  definite  angle  yield  a  bright 
coppery-red  reflecti<»,  bnt  p<4ishod  sections  of  the  felspars  may 
exhibit  a  btilliMt  play  of  colours,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  Labrador 
spar,  which  is  used  as  an  ornamental  or  semi-predous  stone. 
In  olivine  the  black  endosures  are  not  thin  laminae,  but  branching 
growths  resembling  (Meces  of  moss.  The  phenomenon  is  known  as 
**  schiUerixation  **;  its  ^origin  has  been  much  discussed,  some 
holding  that  It  is  secondary,  while  others  regard  these  enclosures 
as  original 

In  many  gabbrot  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  centric  arrangement 
of  the  minerals,  the  first  crystalHzed  forming  nuclei  around  which 
the  others  grow.  Thus  magnetite,  apatite  and  picotite,  with 
divine,  may  be  endosed  in  augite,  hornblende,  and  hypersthene, 
sometimes  with  a  later  growth  of  biotite,  while  the  felspars 
occupy  the  interspaces  between  the  dusters  of  ferromagnesian 
minerals.  In  some'cases  there  are  borders  around  olivine  con- 
sisting of  fibrous  hornblende  or  tremoh'te  and  rhombic  pyroxene 
(kdyphltic  or  ocellar  structures);  spinels  and  garnet  may 
occur  in  this  tone,  and  as  it  is  developed  most  frequently  where 
olivine  is  Iii  contact  with  felspar  it  may  be  due  to  a  chemical 
resorption  at  a  late  stage  in  the  solidification  of  the  rock.  In 
some  gabbros  and  norites  reaction  rims  of  fibrous  hornblende 
are  found  around  both  hypersthene  and  dlallage  where  these 
are  in  contact  with  felspar.  Typical  orbicular  structure  such 
as  characterises  some  granites  and  diorites  is  rare  in  the 
gabbrot,  though  it  has  bees  observed  in  a  few  Instances  in 
Norway,  California,  ftc. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  the  phgfaeUsfe 
fdspar  has  crjrstaHized  M  large  mmsure  before  the  pyramnt,  and  it 
envdopcd  by  it  in  ophitHc  manner  exactly  as  occur*  in  the  diabein. 
When  the^  rocks  become  fine-gralrted  they  pass,  gradually  Into 
ophttic  diabase  and  dolerite;  only  vety  rarefy  does  olivine  endow 
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.-ifiyj),  Danisb  Btaleunao,  was 
born  at  GlBcbUdt,  dd  the  6tli  of  Jaauary  lAi;.  Hit  fitber, 
Wnlbem,  oiiginatiy  a  landicape  pilnltr  and  aubaeqacnlly 
K<x>rder  of  GlOckiUdt,  wis  liiUcd  at  (be  liege  of  that  fortcen 
b;  [be  Japerialitts  in  iSit.  KiistoSer  it  fini  bean)  af  in  ifijg, 
u  oveneer  tnil  tccouncant  u  the  roun  of  Dnke  Frederick. 
Wbea  the  doke  ascended  the  Diniih  Ihrone  as  Fiederick  III,, 
Gabel  foDoved  bin  to  Copenhagen  as  hb  private  lecretaiy  and 
manefburinen.  Gibd,  wba  veiled  under  a  mysteHousietkciice 
conodersble  Gnuciil  ibiliiy  and  UDcoinmon  ibrewduess,  bad 
great  influence  over  the  iiresolgte  king.  During  the  brietlnterval 
betweenKingCharlesX.'tfiniaBd  Kcond  ii  lack  upon  Denmark, 
Gal>el  was  em  played  in  several  secret  misaians  to  Sweden;  and  be 
took  a  part  in  Ihe  inirigues  iBhich  resnlted  In  the  autocratic 
revolution  of  i66o  (see  DEnmar:  Hislarj).  His  services  on 
this  Dcca^D  have  certainly  been  exaggerated;  but  i[  not  the 
oii^nator  of  the  revolulion,  he  was  eerlainiy  Ibe  chief  Inter- 
mediary between  Frederick  III.  and  tbe  conjoined  Estates  in 
the  mystenous  conspiracy  wliicb  established  absolutfsm  in 
Denmark.  His  activity  bn  this  occa^on  won  the  king'i  llldong 
gratitude.  HeniaenrIched,eanabled,BndlniM4madegovenior 
of  Copenbagcn.  From  this  year  must  be  dated  his  open  and 
official  inSuence  and  power,  and  fmin  i£6o  to  1670  be  was  the 
■Doal  considerable  petsonsge  al  courl ,  and  veiy  largely  employed 
in  financial  and  dlplamatic  affairs.  When  Frederick  ni.  died, 
in  February  1670,  Gabel'spower  wasat  anend.  The  new  ruler, 
'"  '    '      v.,  hated  him,  and  accusations  against  htm  ponred  in 
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OABnom,  BAKI  COWW  VOH  DBS  (iSi>7~iS74),  Ceman 
inguist  and  ethnologiit,  bora  •(  Altenburg  oa  tbe  tjtb  of 
)clabcr  1807,  was  Lbe  only  ton  ol  Hans  Kart  Leopold  von  dee 
Cabelenli,  chancellor  and  privy<oiuicIUar  of  the  duofay  ol 
Altenbuig.  From  iSii  (o  iRij  he  attended  the  gynnatitus  •( 
llive  town,  where  he  had  Matlhlae  (the  eminent  Greek 
•cbolat)  for  teacher,  and  Hermann  Broekhaut  and  Julius  Ube 
•choolfellowL  Here,  In  addition  10  ordinary  stbool-mrk, 
be  carried  on  the  private  tiedy  oi  Arabic  and  Cbinese;  nod  the 
latter  language  csntinned  eapedaQy  (0  engage  his  atttoilon 
during  fall  undergraduate  course,  from  |S>5  to  iSiS,  at  tbe 
tmlvenlllel  of  Leipzig  and  Gflttingen.  In  tSja  be  entered  tbe 
public  service  of  tbe  duchy  of  Allenbuij,  where  he  attained  to  the 
^nkofprivy.couBeniDrlniS43,  Ponryears  later  be  wasdHaen 
oflBthe  post  of  LanJmarsciiH  in  tbe  grand-duchy  of  Wejaiar. 
ind  in  184S  he  attended  the  Frankfort  pirllamenl,  and  ivpre- 
•eoted  the  Saion  ducbies  on  the  commission  for  drafting  an 
.  ialconslltntion  for  Germany.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
be  became  president  of  the  Ahenburg  ministry,  hut  he  resigned 
-"--  In  tbe  following  Angusl.  From  iSsi  to  i»6«  be  *as 
lent  of  the  second  chamber  of  tbe  ducky  of  Ahenhiit;  b«t 
In  tlie  liller  year  he  withdrew  enlitely  from  public  life,  that  be 
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might  give  ondivided  attention  to  his  learned  leseaicbes.  He 
died  on  his  estate  of  Lemnita,  in  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  yd  of 
September  1874. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  learned  no  fewer  than 
eighty  languages,  thirty  ol  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and 
elegance.  But  he  was  less  remarkable  for  his  power  of  acquisition 
than  for  the  higher  talent  which  enabled  him  <to  turn  his  know- 
ledge to  the  genuine  advancement  of  linguistic  science.  Im- 
mediately after  quitting  the  university,  he  followed  up  his  Chinese 
researches  by  a  study  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  Siimenis  de  la  grammavre 
mandckoiu  in  1833.  In  1837  he  became  one  of  the  promoters, 
and  a  joint-editor,  of  the  ZeUschrift  far  dk  Kwtde  des  Morgm- 
ianies,  and  thron^^  this  medium  he  gave  to  the  wwld  his 
Versuck  einer  mordvnniscken  Grammatik  and  other  valuable  con- 
tributions. His  CrundtUgedersyrjUnisckcH  Grammatik  appeared 
in  184X.  In  conjunction  with  his  old  school  friend,  Julius  Ldbe, 
he  brought  out  a  complete  edition,  with  translation,  gtossary^ 
and  grammar,  of  Ulfilas's  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  (1843-1846); ' 
and  from  184.7  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Zeiisthrifi  der 
demtscJuu  morgenlUndischem  GeseUsckaft  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
into  the  languages  of  the  Swahilis,  th^  Samoyedes,  the  Hazaras, 
the  Aimaks,  the  Formosans  and  other  widely-separated  tribes. 
The  BeHrdg/e  but  Sprackenkunde  (1852)  contain  Dyak,  Dakota, 
and  Kiriri  grammars;  to  these  were  added  in  1857  a  Crammaiik 
u.WSrUrbuckdcrKassiaspracke,  And  in  i860  a  treatise  in  universal 
grammar  (Cber  das  Patsivum).  In  1864  he  edited  the  Manchu 
translations  of  the  Chinese  Sse-shu,  Shu-king  and  Shi-king, 
along  with  a  dictionary;  and  in  1873  he  completed  the  work 
which  constitutes  his  most  important  contribution  to  philology, 
DU  pulanesiscken  Spracken  nack  ikrem  grammaiiscken  Bau 
tmd  ikrer  Verwandsckaft  wUer  sick  und  mil  den  maloUsck-poly- 
ucsiscksn  Spracken  unlersuckt  (i  860-1 873)  It  treats  of  the 
langi^ajp  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands, 
New  Caledonia,  &c,  and  shows  their  radical  affinity  with  the 
Polynesian  class.  He  also  contributed  most  «f  the  linguistic 
articles  in  Pierer's  Congersatums-Lexkon. 

GABBLLE  (French,  from  the  Med.  Lat.  gabulumf  gablumf 

a  tax,  for  the  origin  -of  which  see  GAVELEiNn),  a  term  which, 

in  France,  was  originally  applied  to  taxes  on  aU  commodities, 

but  was  gradually  limited  to  the  tax  on  salt.    In  process  of  time 

it  becanw  one  of  the  most  hated  and  most  grossly  unequal 

taxes  in  the  country,  but,  though  condemned  by  all  supporters 

of  reform,  it  was  not  abolished  until  x  790.  First  imposed  in  x  286, 

in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  was  made 

a  permanent  lax  by  Charles  V.    Repressive  ts  a  state  monopoly, 

it  was^ade  doubly  so  from  the  Cact  that  the  government  obliged 

every  individual  above  the  age  of  eight  years  topurchase  weekly  a 

minimum  amount  of  sak  at  a  fixed  price.    When  first  instituted, 

it  was  levied  uniformly  on  all  the  provinces  in  France,  but  for  the 

greater  part  of  its  history  the  price  varied  in  different  provinces. 

There  were  five  distinct  groups  of  provinces,  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Pays  dt  grandcs  gabtUeSf  in  which  tlie  tax  was  heavi^; 

(6)  the  Pays  de  peiites  gabelles,  which  paid  a  tax  of  about  half 

the  rate  of  the  former;  (c)  the  Pays  dt  salineSf  in  which  the  tax 

was  levied  on  the  salt  extracted  from  the  salt  marshes;  {d)  the 

Fays  ridimis,  which  had.  purchased  redemption  in  X549;  and 

(f)  the  Pays  exempts,  which  had  stipulated  for  exemption  on 

entering  into  union  with  the  kingdom  of  France.    Grettiers 

4  5</  (dating  from  1342)  were  established  in  each  province,  and  to 

these  all  salt  had  to  be  taken  by  the  producer  on  penalty  of 

confiscation.    The  g;tenier  fixed  the  price  which  it  paid  for  the 

salt  and  then  sold  it  to  retail  dealers  at  a  higher -rate. 

See  J.  J.  Clamag^ran,  Histoire  de  VimpSt  en  France  (1876);  A. 
Gasquct,  Precis  des  insiiluUons  polUiques  de  I'aucienne  Franu  (1885) ; 
Neckcr,  Compie  rendu  (1781). 

GABERDINE,  or  Gabardine,  any  long,  loose  over-garment, 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  girt  round  the  waist.  Itwas,  when  made 
of  coarse  material.commonly  worn  in  the  middle  ages  by  pilgrims, 
beggars  and  almsmen.  The  Jews,  conservatively  attached  to 
the  loose  and  flowing  garments  of  the  East,. continued  to  wear 
the  long  upper  gaiment  to  which  the  name  *'  gaberdine  "  could 


be  applied^  long  after  It  had  ceased  to  l>e  a  coMmon  form  as  worn 
by  non-Jews,  and  to  this  di^in  9oine  parts  of  Europe,  e.g.  in 
PoUndi  it  is  still  woni,  while  the  tendency  to  wear  the  frock- 
coat  very  long  and  loose  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  race. 
The  fact  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  haxtdicrafts  also,  no  doubC,  tended  to  stereotype  a  form 
of  dress  unfitted  for  manual  labour.  The  IdeaAf  the  "gaberdine" 
being  enforced  by  law  upon  the  Jews  as  a  distinctive  garment 
is  probably  due  to  Shakespeare's  use  in  the  Merckmti  ef  Venice^ 
I.iii.  X13.  Themark  that  the  Jews  wereobUged  to  wear  generally 
on  the  outer  garment  was  the  badge.  This  was  first  enforced 
by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  of  12x5.  The  "  badge  "  (Lat. 
foto;  Fr.  foudle,  wheel)  took  generally  the  shape  of  a  drde  of 
doth  worn  on  the  breast.  It  varied  in  colour  at  dif  erent  times. 
In  France  it  was  of  yeflow,  later  of  red  and  white;  in  England  it 
took  the  form  of  two  bands  or  stripes,  first  of  white,  then  of 
yellow.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign  it  was  made  In  the  shape  of  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  (see  the  Jemsk  EmcycUpedia,  s.v. "  Costume  " 
and  "  Badge  ").  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It 
apparently  occurs  first  in  O.  Fr.  in  the  forms  gawerdme,  gal- 
vardiHe,\Dd  thence  into  ItaJ.  as  gavardina,  and  Span,  gakardwa, 
a  form  which  has  influenced  the  English  word.  The  New  Englisk 
Dictionary  suggests  a  conikexion  with  the  O.H.  Ger.  wallewtti, 
pilgrimage.  Skeat  {Etym.  Diet.,  1898)  refers  it  to  Span,  gahan, 
coat,  doak;  cabaMa,  hot,  cabin. 

GABBS,  1^  town  of  Tunisia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  and  70  m.  by  tea  S.W.  <rf  3fa2.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Taeape  of  the  Ramans  and  consists  of  aa  open  port  and  European 
quarter  and  aeveral  omU  Arab  towns  buUt  in  an  oasis  of  date 
pafans.  This  oasis  is  c<^ously  watered  by  a  stream  called  the 
Wad  (3abes.  The  European  quarter  is  situated  <m  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wad  near  its  mouth,  and  adjacent  are  the  Arab  towns 
of  Jara  and  Menzd.  The  houses  of  the  native  towns  are  built 
largely  of  dressed  stones  and  broken  columns  from  the  ruins 
of  Taeape.  Gabes  b  the  military  headquarters  for  sontbem 
Tunisia.  The  population  of  tlie  oasb  is  about  ao,ooo,  including 
some  1500  Europeans.  There  is  a  consideiable  export  trade  in 
dates. 

Gabes  lies  at  the  bead  of  the  sbat  country  of  Tunisia  and  is 
Intimately  coimected  with  the  scheme  of  Commandant  Roudaire 
to  create  a  Soharan  sea  by  making  a  chaimd  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  these  shats  (large  salt  lakes  bdow  the  level  of  the  sea). 
Roudaise  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  bdt  of  high  ground 
between  Gabes  and  the  sbats,  and  fixed  on  Wad  Mdah,  a  spot 
10  m.  N.  of  Gabes,  for  the  sea  end  of  the  channel  (see  Sahaka). 
The  company  formed  to  execute  his  project  bectame  simply  an 
agricultural  concern  and  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  created 
an  oasis  of  olive  and  palm  trees. 

The  (Sulf  of  Gabes,  t\»SyrUs  Jflnof  of  thiftandeDts,  is  a  semi- 
circular shallow  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  50  m. 
across  from  the  Kerkenaa  Islands,  opposite  Sf ax  on  its  northern 
shore,  to  Jerba  Island,  which  lies  at  lu  southern  end.  The 
waters  of  the  gulf  abound  in  fish  and  sponge. 

OAm,aa  ancient  dty  of  Latlum,  between  is  and  13  m.E.  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina,  which  was  in  eariy  times  known 
as  the  Via  (}abina.  The  part  played  by  it  in  the  story  of  the 
expubioB  of  the  Tarquins  is  well  known;  but  its  importance 
in  the  earliest  history  of  Rome  rests  upon  other  evidence~the 
continuance  of  certain  ancient  usages  which  imply  a  period  of 
hostility  between  the  two  dties,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the 
cimclns  Gatfinus  leiy  the  consul  when  war  was  to  be  declared. 
We  hear  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  original  text  of  which.written  on  a  bullockS 
skin,  was  said  by  I>ion3rsius  of  Halicarnassus  to  be  stiU  extant 
in  hh  day.  Its  subsequent  history  is  obscure,  and  we  only  hear 
of  it  again  in  the  -xst  century  B.C.  as  a  small  and  insignificant 
place,  though  itadesolation  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  by  the  poets. 
From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  from  the  time  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius  onwardsit  enjoyed  a  municipal  organization.  I  ts  baths 
were  ^rdl  known,  and  Hadrian,  who  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  small  towiuof  LaCium,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  liberal  patron,  bvihlinc^a  seaat^ouae  {Cmia 
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Adia  AniuitA)  sad  in  Mjuedti^.    After  Uie  3rd  century  Oabii 

practicaUjdisappean  from  Uttory,  though  its  bishops  continue  to 

be  mentioned  in  ecdesiastical  documents  till  the  dose  of  the  9th. 

The  primitive  dty  occupied  the  eastern  benk  of  the  htke,  the 

dtadel  being  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  fortress  of 

Castiglione,  while  the  Roman  town  extended  farther  to  the  south. 

The  DMSt  conspicuous  reKc  of  the  latt«r  is  a  ruined  temple, 

generally  attributed  to  Juno,  which  had  »z  columns  in  the  fnmt 

and  six  on  each  side.    The  plan  is  interesting,  but  the  style  of 

architecture  was  apparently  mixed.    To  the  east  d  the  temple 

lay  the  Forum,  where  excavations  were  made  by  Gavin  Hamilton 

in  X  792.    All  the  objects  found  were  placed  in  the  ViHa  Borghese, 

but  many  of  them  were  carried  otf  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and 

still  renwdn  in  the  Louvre.    The  statues  and  busts  are  especially 

numerous  and  interesting;  besidee  the  ddties  Venus,  Diana, 

Nemesis,  &c.,  they  comprise  Agrippa,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 

Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Trajan  and  l^lotina,  Hadrian  and 

Sabina,  M.  Aurelius,  Septimiiis  Severn,  Geta,  Gordianus  Pfus 

and  others.  Hie  inscriptions  relate  mainty  to  local  and  municipal 

matters. 

See  E.  Q.  ^^scontt.  MdntmenH  Cobini  deOa  VWa  Pina'ana 
(Rome,  1797,  aixl  Milan,  1835) ;  T.  Ashby  ia  Papers  of  the  BriHsk 
School  Qt  Rime,  i.  180  teq.;  G.  Piiua  in  BtUL  Com.  (1903), 
321  seq.  (T.  As.) 

OABINIUS,  AULUS,  Roman  statesman  And  general,  and 
supporter  of  Pompey,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Roman  republic.  In  67  B.C.,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  he 
brought  forward  the  famous  law  (Lex  Gabtnia)  conferring  upon 
Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  afaioat  the  Mediterranean 
pirates,  with  extensive  powers  which  gave  him  absolute  control 
over  that  sea  and  the  coasts  for  50  m.  inland.  By  two  other 
measures  of  Gabinius  loans  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors 
in  Rome  were  made  non  actionable  (as  a  check  on  the  corruption 
of  the  senate)  -and  the  senate  was  ordered  to  give  audience  to 
fordgn  envoys  on  certain  fixed  days  (ist  of  Feb.-'xst  of  March). 
In  61  Giabinius,  then  praetor,  endeavoured  to  win  the  public 
favour  by  providing  games  on  a  scale  o£  unusual  q>lendour, 
and  in  sSjnanaged  to  secure  the  consulship,  not  without  suspidon 
of  bribery.  During  his  term  of  office  he  aided  Publius  Clodf  us 
in  bringing  about  the  exile  of  Cicero.  In  57  Gabinius  went 
as  proconsul  to  Syria.  On  his  airiv^  he  reinstated  Hyrcanus 
in  the  l\igh*priesthood  at  Jenisakm,  suppicssed  revolts,  intxo^ 
duced  important  changes  ia  the  government  of  Judaea,  and 
rebuilt  sevcxal  towns.  Duringlus  abatnoein  Egypt,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  Pompcy»  uritbout  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  restore  Ptolemy  Auktes  to  his  kingdom,  Syria  had  been 
devasutc4  by  robbers,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  had 
again  taken  up  arms  with  theobjectof  deprivingHyrcanusof  the 
high-priesthood.  With  some  difficulty  GabtnSus  restored  order, 
and  in  54  handed  over  the  proYince  to  bis  successor^  M.  Lidnius 
Crassus.  The  knighta^  who  as  farmers  o(  the  CAxni  had  auffeied 
heavy  losses  during  the  disturbanees  fai  Syria,  were  greatly 
embittered  against  (^itbinius,  and,  when  heaN>^ared  in  the  senate 
to  give  an  account  of  his  govemoEShfp,  he  was  brought  t*  tdal 
on  three  counts,  all  involving  a  capital  offence.  On  the  charge 
of  wtajetlar  (high  treason)  incurred  by  having  kithisprovincefor 
Egypt  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  ia  defiance  o<  the 
SibyHine  books,  he  was  acquitted;  it  is  said  that  the  judges  were 
bribed,  and  even  Cicero,  who  l^d  recently  attacked  Gabinius 
with  the  utmost  virulence,  was  persuaded  fay  Pompey  to  say  as 
little  as  he  could  in  his  evidence  to  damage  his  former  enemy. 
On  the  second  charge,  that  of  repehmdae  (extortion  during  the 
admittistratiott  of  his  province),  with  eapedal  reference  to  the 
10,000  talenU  paid  by  Ptolemy  for  his  restoration,  he  was  found 
guilty,  in  spite  of  evidence  offered  on  his  behalf  by  Pompey  and 
witnesses  from  Alexandria  and  theeloquence  of  Cicero,  who  had 
been  induced  to  plead  his  cause.  Nothing  but  Cicero's  wish  to 
do  a  favour  to  P<Mnpey  a>uld  have  induced  him  to  take  up  what 
must  have  been  a  distasteful  task;  indeed,  it  is  hinted  that  the 
half-hcartedness  of  the  defence  materially  contributed  to 
Gabinius's  condonnation.  The  third  charge,  that  of  ambitms 
(itleealitiss  commttted  during  Us  caayaas  kt  the  consulship). 


was  consequently  dropped;  Gabinius  went  into  exile,  and  hb 
property  was  confiscated.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war, 
he  was  recalled  by  (Caesar  in  49,  and  entered  his  service,  but  took 
no  active  part  against  his  old  patron  Pompey.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  he  was  commissioned  to  transport  some  recently 
levied  troops  to  Itlyricum.  On  his  way  {hither  by  land,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Dalmatians  and  ^ih  difficulty  made  his  way 
to*  Salonae  (Dalmatia).  Here  he  bravely  defended  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Pompdan  commander,  Marcus 
Octavtus,  but  in  a  few  months  died  of  illness  (48  or  the  be- 
ginning of  47). 

See  Dio  Caasius  xxxvL  2^-36.  xscxvS.  13.  30,  xxxiz.  55-63: 
Phitaith.  Pompey,  2$.  48;  Joaejphos,  AtiHq.  xiv.  4-6;  Appiaa, 
IUyricati2,  M,  Cio.  li.  24.  59;  Cicero»  e4  AO.  vt  2.  od  (?.  Pntrem, 
u.  13,  Post  reditum  in  senatUj  4-8,  Pro  Ute  Afanuia,  17,  18,  19; 
exhaustive  artide  by  BShr  m  Ersch  and  Gruber't  Attgemeine 
Bneyclopddie:  and  monograph  by  G.  Stocdii,  Aulo  QabMe  e  i  smoi 
procesn  (1892). 

GABION  (a  French  word  derived  through  Ital.  gabhioue, 
gakbia,  from  Lat.  cot^,  a  cage),  a  cylindrical  basket  without 
top  or  bottom.  Used  in  revetting  fortifications  and  for  numerous 
other  purposes  of  miliUry  engineering.  The  gabion  is  filled 
with  earth  when  in  position.  The  ordinary  brushwood  gabion  in 
the  British  service  has  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  and  a  hdght  of  2  ft.  910. 
There  are  several  forms  of  gabion  in  use,  the  best  known  being 
the  Willesden  paper  band  gabion  and  the  Jones  iron  or  sted 
band  gabion. 

OABLB,  in  architecture,  the  upper  portion  of  a  wall  from  the 
levd  of  the  eaves  or  gutter  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  word  n 
a  southern  En^fa  form  of  the  Scottish  gdvel,  or  of  an  O.  Fr. 
word  gMe  or/«A/f,  both  ultimatdy  derived  from  O.  Norwegian 
gaJL  In  other  Teutonic  languages,  similar  words,  such  as 
Get.  Cabel  and  Dutch  gafd,  mean  *'  fork,"  d.  Lat.  gabaJms, 
gallows,  which  is  Teutonic  in  origin;  "  gable  "  is  represented 
by  such  forms  as  C^r.  (tk ^e^and  Dutch  gevd.  According  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary  the  primary  meaning  of  all  these  words 
is  probably  '*  top  "  or  "  head,"  d.  Gr.  loe^aX^,  and  refers  to  the 
forking  timbers  at  the  end  of  a  roof.  The  gable  corresponds  to 
the  pediment  in  classic  buildings  where  the  roof  was  of  low  pitch. 
If  the  roof  is  carried  across  on  the  top  of  the  wall  so  tbet  the 
puriins  project  beyond  its  face,  they  are  masked  or  hidden  by  a 
"  barge  board,"  but  as  a  rule  the  roof  butts  up  against  the  back  of 
the  wall  which  is  raised  so  as  to  form  a  parapet.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  gable  end  was  invariably  paralld  to  the  roof  and  was 
crowned  by  coping  stones  pr<^>erly  weathered  on  both  sides  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  In  the  i6th  century  in  Eng^d  variety  was 
giVen  to  the  outline  of  the  gable  by  a  series  of  alternating  semi- 
circular and  ogee  curves.  In  Holland,  Belgiom  and  Scotland  a 
succession  of  steps  wsa  employed,  which  in  the  latter  country  are 
known  as  crow  gables  or  corbie  steps.  In  (Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  the  17th  and  rSth  centuries  the  step  gables 
assume  very  elaborate  forms  of  an  extremely  rococo  character, 
and  they  are  sometimes  of  immense  size,  with  windows  in  two  or 
three  storeys.  Designs  of  a  similar  rococo  character  arc  found  in 
England,  but  only  in  crestings  such  as  those  which  surmount  the 
towers  of  WoUaton  and  the  gatehouse  of  Hard  wick  Hall. 

Cabled  Towers,  in  archttecture,  are  those  towers  which  are 
finished  with  gables  Inrtead  of  parapets,  as  at  Sompting,  Sussex. 
Many  of  the  German  Romanesque  towers  are  gabled. 

OABUR,  QBORO  ANDRBAS  (1786^1853),  (German  Hegeliaa 
philosopher,  son  of  J.  P.  Gabler  (below),  was  bom  on  the  30th 
ol  July  1786,  at  Altdor£  in  Bavaria.  In  r8o4  he  accompanied 
htt  father  to  Jena,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  philosof^y 
and  law,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  disdple  of  Hegd.  After 
holding  various  educational  appointments,  he  was  in  1821 
appointed  rector  of  the  Bayrcuth  gymnasium,  and  in  1830 
general  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1835  he  succeeded  Hegd 
in  the  Berlin  chair.  He  died  at  Teplitx  on  the  13th  of  September 
1853.  His  works  indude  Lehrbuch  d.  philos.  PropUdeutik  (ist 
voL,  Eriangen,  1827),  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Hegdian 
qrstem ;  De  verae  pkilosophiae  erga  retigionem  Christicmam  pieiate 
(Beriin,  1836),  and  DU  Higel'scke  PhUosophie  (ib.,  1843).  • 
defence  of  the  Hegelian  philosoipby  against  Trendelenbnrf» ' 
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OABUn.  JOBAVN  PaiUPP  (17^3-1826),  Geman  ProUUutt 
theologiaii  of  tbe  school  of  J.  J.  Griesbach  and  J.  G.  fkhkora, 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  4th  of  June  1753.  Id 
1772  ha  entered  the  university  of  Jena  as  a  theological  student 
In  1 776  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  theologicid  pursuita, 
when  the  arrival  of  Griesbach  inspired  him  with  neir  aHour. 
After  having  been  successively  Repkent  in  Gdttingeaand  teacher 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Dortmund  (Westphalia)  and  Altdoif 
(Bavaria),  he  was,  in  1 785^appointed  second  professor  of  iheolo^ 
in  the  university  of  Altdorf,  whence  he  was  translated  lo  a  chair 
in  Jena  in  1 804,  where  he  succeeded  Griesbach  in  18 1 2.  Here  he 
died  on  the  x  7th  ol  February  1826.  At  Altdorf  (Ubler published 
( 1 791-1 793)  a  new  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes,  of 
Eichhorn's  Urgachich/e;  this  was  followed,  two  years  afterwards^ 
by  a  supplement  entitled  Neuer  Vtrsuch  liber  di4  wmtaiuhe 
ScAdpfungsgesckickte.  He  was  also  the  aothor  of  many  essays 
which  were  characterised  by  much  critical  acumen,  and  which  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  German  thought  on 
theological  and  Biblical  questions.  From  1798  to  tSioo  he  was 
editor  of  the  Ntuestes  thtologisches  Journal,  first  conjointly  with 
H.  K.A.  HHnlfin  (1762-1829),  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (1766-1850) 
and  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  and  afterwards  unassisted;  from  1801  to 
1804  of  the  Journal  fitr  thedogische  LitUratur;  and  from  1805 
to  18x1  of  the  Journal /iir  auserlesene  thoahgische  LiUoraiur. 

Some  of  hia  essays  were  published  by  his  sons  (2  vols.,  1851) ;  and 
a  memoir  appeared  ia  1B27  by  W.  ScorOter. 

0ABLBT8  (diminutive  of "  gable  *')>  in  architecture,  triangular 
terminations  to  buttresses,  much  in  use  in  the  Early  English 
and  Decorated  periods^  after  which  the  buttresses  generally 
terminated  in  pinnacles.  The  Early  English  gablets  are  generally 
plain,  and  very  sharp  in  pitch.  In  the  Decorated  period  they 
are  often  enriched  with  paneUing  and  Crockets.  They  are 
sometimes  finished  with  small  crosses,  but  oftener  with  finials. 

QABLONZ  (Csech,  Jablonoc),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
94  m,  N.E.  of  Prague  by  raiU  Pop.  (1900)  21^6,^  mostly 
German.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  glass  peart  and  imitation 
jewelry  manufacture,  and  has  also  an  important  textile  industry^ 
and  prodtices  large  quantities  of  liaxdware,  papier  michi  a«d 
other  paper  goods. 

OABORIAU.  talLB  (1833*1873),  French  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Saujon  (Charente  Inif^rieure)  on  the  9th  of  November  1833. 
He  became  secretary  to  Paul  F^al,  and,  alter  publishing  some 
norvels  and  miscellaneous  writings,  found  his  real  gift  in  VA§oiro 
Lerongjo  (1866),  a  detective  novel  which  was  published  in  the 
Pays  and  at  once  made  his  refMitation.  The  story  was  produced 
on  the  stage  in  1872.  A  long  series  of  iiovels  dealing  with  the 
annals  of  the  police  court  followed,  and  proved  very  popular^ 
Among  them  are:  Le  Crime  d'Orcival  (1867),  Monsieur  Lecoq 
(1869),  La  Vie  infemale  (1870),  Lea  Eselaves  do-  Paris  (1669^ 
VA  rgent  det  autres  (1874).  Gaboriam  died  in  Paris  on  tiie  28th 
of  September  1873,  ' 

GABRIEL  (Heb.  Wi^  man  of  God),  in  the  Bible,  the 
heavenly  messenger  (see  Ancel)  sent  to  Danid  to  miiiiili  the 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  communicate  the  pre* 
diction  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  (Dan..viii  i6,ix.  3t).  He  was  also 
empfeyed  to  annoonce  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Zacharias; 
and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lnkib  i.  19,  36)1 
Because  he  stood  in  the  divine  presence  (see  Lnke  L  19;  Rev. 
vSit  2;  and  cf.  Tobit  xii.  15),  both  Jewish  and  Chrisliaii  writers 
generally  speak  of  him  as  an  archangel.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
*'  the  four  great  archangels"  are  AiHchael,  Uriel,  Snriel  or  Raphael, 
and  Gabriel,  who  is  set  over  *^  all  the  powen"  end -ihazts  tiie 
work  of  intercession.  His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
Uteniture  of  the  later  post-Biblical  period.  Th«s,  aeeordfng  to 
the  Tavgum  FSendo- Jonathan,  be  was  the  man  who  showed  the 
way  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  15);  and  in  Dent«  xxxlv.  6  it  is 
affirmed  that  he,  along  with  Michael,  Uriel,  JopMely^ephtphiah 
and  the  Metatron,  buried  the<bodyof  Moses.  In  the  Tavgwnon 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  21  he  is  named  as  the  angel  who  destrojred  the 
host  of  Sennacherib;  and  In  similar  writings  of  a  still  later  period 
be  is  spoken  of  as  the  spirit  who  presides  over  fire,  thunder,  the 
iipcniog  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  similar  proctsics.    In  the 


Koraik  great  pfomifecncc  is  ^ven  to  bis  function  as  the  medium 
of  divine  revelation,  and,  according  to  the  Mahonunedan  inter- 
preters, he  it  is  who  is  referred  to  by  the  appellations  "  Holy 
Spirit "  and  **  Spirit  of  Truth."  He  is  spedaUy  commemorated 
in  the  calendars  of  the  Greek,  Coptic  and  Armenian  churches. 

eABRIEL  HOUNDSv  a  spectral  pack  supposed  in  the  North  of 
England  to  foretdl  death  by  their  yelping  at  night.  The  legend 
is  that  tbey  are  the  sods  ol  ui^nptized  children  wandering 
through  the  air  till  the  day  of  jndgmenL  'They  are  also  some- 
times caBed  Gabriel  or  Gabble  Ratchet.  A  very  prosaic  ex- 
planation of  this  nocturnal  noise  is  given  by  J.  C.  Atkinson  in 
)as  CteoeUxnd  Glossary  {1Z69).  "  This,"  he  writes, "  is  the  name 
for  a  yelping  sound  heard  at  night,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  cry  of  hounds  or  yelping  of  dogs,  probably  due  to  large 
flocks  of  wild  geese  which  chance  to  be  flying  by  night." 

See  further  Joseph  Lucas,  Studies  in  Irndtrdale  (1882),  pa, 
136-157. 

OABRIBU.  OIOVANm  (1557-1612?),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1557,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  unde 
Andrea,  a  distinguished  musician  of  the  contrapuntal  school 
and  organist  of  St  Mark's.  He  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as 
first  organist  of  the  same  church  in  1585,  and  died  at  Venice 
either  in  161 2  or  1613.  He  was  remarkable.for  his  compositions 
fo^  several  choirs,  writing  frequently  for  12  or  16  voices^  and  is 
important  as  an  early  experimenter  In-  chromatic  harmony. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  made  a  special  point  of 
combinii^  voices  with  instruments,  being  thus  one  of  the  founders 
of  choral  and  orchestral  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Heinrich  Schatz;  and  the  church  of  St  Mark,  from  the  time  of 
the  (jabridis  onwards  down  to  that  ol  Lotti,  became  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  schools  in  Europe. 

See  also  Winterftld,  Johann  Cabridi  una  seine  Zeil  (1834). 

GABUN*  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the 
colonies  forming  French  Congo  {qlv.).  It  derives  its  designation 
from  the  settlements  on  the  Gabun  river  or  Rio  de  Gab&o.  The 
Gabun,  in  reality  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  lies  immediately  north  of 
the  equator.  At  the  entrance,  between  Cape  JoinviUe  or  San^ 
Clara  on  the  N.  and  Cape  Pangara  or  Sandy  Point  on  the  S.,  it 
has  a  width  of  about  10  m.  It  maintains  a  breadth  of  some  7  m. 
for  a  distance  of  40  m.  inland,  when  it  contracts  into  what  is 
known  as  the  Rio  Olambo,  which  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  m. 
from  bank  to  bank.  Several  rivers,  of  which  the  Komo  is 
the  chief,  discharge  their  waters  ii^to  the  estuary.  The  Gabiin 
was  discovered  by  t!ortuguese  navigators  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  and  was  named  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
gflbio  or  cabin.  On  the  small  island  of  Konik^,  which  lies  about 
the  centre  of  the  estuary,  scanty  remains  of  a  Portuguese  fort  haVe 
been  discovered.  The  three  principal  tribes  in  the  Gabun  are  the 
Mpongwe,  the  Fang  and  the  BakalaL 

QACE  BRULB  (d.  c  1220),  French  trouvbre,  was  a  native  of 
Champagne.  It  has  generally  been  asserted  that  he  taught 
Thibaut  ol  C^mpagne  the  art  of  verse,  an  assumption  which  is 
based  on  a  statement  in  the  Chroniques  dc  Saint-Denis :  "  Si 
fist  entre  lui  [Thibaut]  et  GUice  Brul6  les  plus  belles  chansons  et 
les  plus  d^litableSetmelodieuses  qui  onquefusscnt  OSes."  This 
has  been  taken  as  evidence  of  collaboration  between  the  two 
poets.  The  passage  win  bear  the  interpretation  that  with  those 
cA  Gace  the  songs  ol  Thibaut  were  the  best  hitherto  known, 
PauUn  Paris,  in  the  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  Franu  (vol.  xxiii.), 
quotes  a  number  of  facts  that  fix  an  eariier  date  for  Gace's  songs* 
Gace  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  known  jeu  parti.  The  inter* 
locutors  ax^  Gace  and  a  count  of  Brittany  who  is  identified  with 
(jooffrey  of  Brittany,  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Gace  appears 
to  have  been  banished  from  Champagne  and  to  have  found 
refugein  Brittany.  A  deed  dated  121 2  attests  a  contract  between 
Gatbo  Brusl£  (Gace  Brul6)  and  the  Templars  for  a  piece  ol  laitd 
in  Dreux.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Gace  died  befpre  1 2  20^  at 
the  latest  in  1225. 

See  GM6on  Butken  Huet,  Chansons  de  Coco  BruU,  edited  for  the 
Sod6t6  des  aociens  textes  frangals  (1902),  with  an  exhaustive  intro- 
duction. Dante  quotes  a  song  by  Gace,  Ire  d'amor  qui  en  mon  cuer 
repaire,  which  he  attributes  erroneoasfy  to  Thibaut  of  Navarre 
0e  vulgari  eto^uontia,  p.  151,  ed.  P.  Rajna,  Florence.  1899). 
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GACHARD,  LOUIS  PR08PBR  (xSeo-xSSs),  Belgian  man  of 
letters,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  1 2th  of  Mardi  1800.  He  entered 
the  administration  of  the  royal  archires  in  1826,  and  was  ap- 
pointed director-general,  a  post  which  he  held  for  filty*4ve  years. 
During  this  long  period  he  reorganized  the  service,  added  to  the 
records  by  o^es  taken  in  other  European  collections,  travded 
for  purposes  ci  study,  and  carried  on  a  wide  axre^Mndence 
with  other  keepers  of  records,  and  with  historical  sdiolais.  He 
also  edited  and  published  many  valuable  collections  of  state 
papers;  a  full  list  of  his  various  publications  was  printed  in  the 
Annmaire  de  PacadHnu  rayale  de  Bdgique  by  Ch.  Piot  in  1888, 
pp.  220-236.  It  includes  246  entries.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  historical  writings,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Don 
Carlos  ei  Philippe  II  (1867),  £hidcs  a  notices  Mstoriques  am- 
cernant  VhisUnre  des  Fays'Bas  (1863),  Histoire  de  la  Bdgique 
au  commencemmU  du  X  VIII*  siicle  (1880),  Histoire  politiqm  ei 
diplomatique  de  P.  P,  Rubens  (1877),  all  published  at  Brussels. 
His  chief  editorial  works  are  the  Actes  des  Hals  %$lUraux  des 
Pays- Bos  1576-J585  (Brussels,  1861-1866),  Collection  de  docU" 
ments  inidits  concernant  V histoire  de  la  Bdgique  (Brussels,  1833- 
'835),  and  the  Rdalions  des  ambassadeurs  Vinitiens  sur  Ch^es 
V  d  Philippe  II  (Brussels,  1855).  Gachard  died  in  Brasses 
on  the  24th  of  December  1885. 

GAD,  in  the  Bible,  i.  A  prophet  or  rather  a  **  seer  "  (cp. 
T  Sam.  is  9),  Who  was  a  companion  of  David  from  his  early  days. 
He  is  first  mentioned  In  x  Sam.  xxii.  5  as  having  warned  David 
to  take  refuge  in  Judah,  and  appears  again  in  ;  Sam.  xtiv.  xi  seq. 
to  make  known  Yahweh's  displeasure  at  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  Together  with  Nathan  he  is  represented  in  post-exilic 
tra^ion  as  assistingto  organize-the  musical  service  of  the  temple 
(2Chron.xxix.  25),  and  like  Nathan  and  Samuel  heissaid  to  have 
written  an  account  of  David's  deeds  (i  Chron.  xxix.  29);  a 
histoiy  o£  David  in  accordance  with  later  tradition  and  upon  die 
lines  of  later  prophetic  Ideas  is  far  from  improbable. 

a.  Son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid;  a  tribe  of  Israel 
(Gen.  XXX,  tO-.  The  name  is  that  of  the  god  of  "  luck  "  or 
fortune,  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11  (R.V.  mg.),  and  in  several 
names  of  places,  e.g.  Baal-Gad  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xU.  7),  and 
possibly  also  in  Dibon-Gad,  Migdol-Gad  and  Nahal-Gad.* 
There  is  another  etymology  in  Gen.  xlix.  19,  where  the  name 
is  played  on:  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  (|Mi^)shall  plunder  him 
iyegudennu),  but  he  shall  plunder  at  their  heels."  There  are  ho 
traditions  of  the  personal  history  of  Gad.  One  of  the  earUest 
references  to  the  nam^  is  the  statement  on  the  inscription  of 
Mesba,  king  of  Moab  (about  850  b.c),  that  the  **  men  of  Gad  '* 
had  occupied  Ataroth  (E.  of  Dead  Sea)  from  of  old,  and  that  the 
king  of  Israel  had  fortified  the  dty.  This  is  in  the  district 
ascribed  to  Reuben,  with  which  tribe  the  fortimes  of  Gad  were 
very  closely  connected.  In  Numbers  xxxlL  34  sqq.  the  cities 
of  6ad  appear  to  lie  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Heshbon;  In  Joshua 
xiS.  24-28  theyJie  almost  wholly  to  the  north;  while  other  tex\s 
present  discrepancies  which  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  either 
passage.  Possibly  some  cities  were  common  to  both  Reuben  and 
Gad,  and  perhaps  others  more  than  once  changed  hands.  That 
Cad,  at  one  time  at  least,  held  territory  as  far  south  as  Pisgah 
fcnd  Nebo  would  follow  from  Deut.  fxx{ii..2X,  if  the  rendering  of 
the  Targums  be  accepted,  "  and  he  looked  out  the  first  part  for 
himself,  because  there  was  the  portion  of  the  buried  Uiw-giver." 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  at  a  late  period,  this  tribe  was  localized 
chiefly  in  Gilead,  in  the  district  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Jebel  Jirad.  The  traditions  encircling  this  district  point,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  tribe  having  been  of  Aramaean  origin  (see  the 
story  of  Jacob) ;  at  all  events  its  position  was  extremely  exposed, 
and  its  population  at  the  best  must  have  been  a  mixed  one. 
Its  richness  and  fertility  made  it  a  prey  to  the  marauding  nonuKb 
of  the  desert;  but  the  allusion  In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  gives  the 
tribe  a  character  for  bravery,  and  David's  men  of  Gad  (i  Chron. 
xii.  8)  were  famous  in  tradition.  Although  rardy  mentioned  by 
name  (the  geographical  term  Gilead  is  usual),  the  history  of  Gad 
enters  Into  the  lives  of  Jcphthah  and  Saul,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Ammon  and  Moab  it  must  have  played  some  part.  It  followed 
'-SeeC.  B.  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  pp.  C34  seq.,  145. 


Jeroboam  in  the  gte»t  revolt  isalnst  the  house  of  David,  awl  its 
later  fortunes  uiMll  734  b.c  (i  Chron.  v.  2^  would  be  those  of 
the  uorthem  kingdoaa. 

See,  for  a  critical  dhctiwion  of  the  data,  H.  W.  Hogg.  Bmy.  Bik. 
ool>>  tS79  «(N-!  tdao  Giliad:  Manassbh;  Rbubbv. 

GADAG,  or  Garag^  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Dharwar 
district  of  Bombay,  43  m.  E.  of  Dharwar  town.  Pop.  (190X) 
30,652.  It  is  an  important  railway  junction  on  the  Southern 
Mahratta  system,  with  a  growing  tnade  in  raw  cotton,  and  also 
in  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  silk.  There  are  factories  for 
giimuig  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a  q>inning  mill.  The  town 
contains  remains  of  a  number  of  temj^,  some  of  which  exhibit 
fine  carving,  while  inscriptions  in  them  indicate  the  existence 
of  Gadag  as  early  as  the  toth  century, 

GADARA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Syrian  Decapolls,  the  capital 
of  Peraea,  and  the  potitical  centre  of  the  small  district  of  Gadaris. 
It  was  A  Greek  dty,  probably  enticefy  non-Syrian  in  o^n. 
The  earliest  recorded  event  in  its  history  is  its  capture  by 
Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  In  2x8  B.C.;  how  long  it  nay  have 
existed  before  this  date  is  unknown.  About  twenty  years  later 
it  was  besieged  for  ten  months  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was 
restored  by  Pompey,  and  in  30  B.C.  was  presented  by  Augustus 
to  Hetod  the  Great;  on  Herod's  death  it  was  reunited  to  Syria. 
The  coins  of  the  place  bear  Greek  legends,  and  such  inseriptioM 
as  have  been  found  on  its  site  are  Greek.  Its  governing  and 
wealthy  classes  were  probably  Greek,  the  common  people  being 
Hellenized  and  Jndaised  Aramaeans.  The  community  was 
Hellenistically  organized,  and  though  dependent  on  Syria  and 
acknowledging  iht  supremacy  of  Rome  it  was  governed  by  a 
democratic  senate  and  managed  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  the 
Jewish  war  it  anrrendered  to  Vespasian,  but  in  the  Byzantine 
period  it  again  flourished  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  was 
renowned  for  its  hot  sulphur  baths;  the  springs  still  exist  and 
show  the  remains  of  bath-Bouses. .  The  temperature  of  the 
springs  is  rxo*  F.  This  town  waft  the  birthplace  of  Meleager  the 
anthologist.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  the  healing 
of  the  demoniac  between  the  very  similar  names  Gadar^  Gerasm 
and  Cergesa;  but  the  probabilities,  both  textual  and  geographical, 
are  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  Mark  (Cerasenes,  ch.  v.  i,  revised 
version);  and  that  the  miracle  has  nothing  to  do  with  Gadara, 
but  took  place  at  Kersa,  on  iheeastem  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Gadara  is  now  represented  by  Umm  Kais,  a  group  of  mina 
about  6  nu  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  1x94  ft.  above  the 
aearlevd.  There  are  very  fine  tombs  with  carved  sarcophagi  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  am  the  remains  of  two  theatres  and 
(probably)  a  temple,  and  manyheaps  of  carved  stones,  represent- 
ing ancient  buildinga  of  various  kinds.  The  walls  are,  or  were, 
traceable  for  a  circtiH  of  a  m.,  and  there  are  also  the  lemama  ol 
a  street  of  oohmins.  The  natives  are  rapidly  destroying  the  ruins 
by  quairyiBg^  btiildlng  material  ont  of  them.       (R.A.&M.) 

Q  ADDL  Four  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school-Hather, 
son  and  two  grandson»~4iore  this  mrae. 

X.  Gmdo  Gam»  was,  according  to  Vaaari,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cinabue,  and  afterwards  of  Giotto.  The  dates  of  birth  and 
deathhavebeen  given  as  x  239  and  about  X3  x  2 ;  these  are  probably 
too  early;  he  may  have  beoi  bom  towaids  X260,  and  may  have 
died  in  or  abool  X333.  He  was  a  painter  and  mosaidst,  is  said 
to  have  executed  the  great  mosaic  inside  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  may  with  more  certainty  be  credited  with  the  mosaica  inside 
theportkoof  thebaftHicaof  S.  MaxiaMaggiorei  Rome>rclating  to 
the  legandcC  t^  foundationof  that  church;  their  date  is  probably 
1308.  In  thewigxnal  cathedral  of  St  Peter  in  Romehealso 
executed  the  meifdcs  of  the  diolr,  and  those  of  the  front  repre- 
senting on  a  tsloflsal  scale  God  the  Father,  with  many  other 
figures ;  llfcewjse  an  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Floeence;  these  works  no  longer  exist.  It  is  ordinarily  held  that 
no  picture  (as  dislinct  from  mosaics)  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  is  now 
extant.  Messrs  Crdwe  k  Cavaloaselle,  however,  consider  that 
the  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance 
in  style  to  four  of  the  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  of  Asaisi, 
vepreaenting  incidenu  in  the  life  of  St  Francis  (frescoes  2,  },  4 
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tad  MpecUHy  Sf  'Mdk  sboivs  Flimck  itrippgngMinfetf,  end 
protected  by  the  bishop),  that  those  frescoes  Okewise  may,  with 
conaiderablecoiifidcnce,  be  ascribed  to  Gaddi.  Some  other  extant 
■losalct  are  attributed  to  him,  but  ivithout  fall  authenticatfon. 
This  artist  laid  the  foandatioii  of  a  very  large  fbftune,  which 
omtinued  iBcreastng,  and  placed  his  progeny  in  a  hij^dy  <fistia- 
guisbed  wofldly  poeitioii. 

9.  Taoi»o  Gaom  (about  1300-1366,  or  later),  son  of  Caddo, 
was  born  in  Florence,  and  is  usually  said  to  have  been  one  of 
Giotto's  most  industrious  assistants  for  a  period  of  34  years. 
This  can  hardly  be  odier  than  an  ezagg^cation;  it  is  proi>able 
that  he  began  painting  on  his  own  account  towards  1330,  when 
Giotto  went  to  Naples.  Taddeo  also  traded  as  a  merchant,  and 
had  a  branch  establishment  in  Venice.  He  was  a  painter, 
Biosaldst  and  architect.  He  executed  in  fresco,  in  the  BanmceU 
(now  GiugnO  chapel,  in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Crooe,  i3bt 
*'  Virgin  and  ChSd  between  Four  Prophets,"  on  the  funeral 
monument  at  the  entrance,  and  on  the  iniBs  various  incidents  in 
the  legend  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  expulsioD  of  Joachim  from  the 
Temple  up  to  the  Nativity.  In  the  subject  of  the  "  PTesenUtion 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  **  are  the  two  heads  traditionally 
accepted  as  partndu  of  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  TM;  they,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  likely  to  be  portraits  of  those  artists  from  the 
life.  Ob  the  ceiling  of  the  same  chapel  are  the  "  Eight  Virtues." 
In  the  nniseum  of  BerHn  is  an  altarpiece  by  Tkddeo,  the  "  Virgitt 
and  Cl^d,"  and  some  other  subjects,  dated  1334;  in  the  Naples 
gallery,  a  triptych,  dated  1336,  of  the  "  Virgin  'enthroned  along 
with  Four  Saints,"  the  '*  Baptism  of  Jesu^"  and  his  "  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  ";  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pletro-a  Megognano;  near 
Poggibonsi,  an  altarpiece  datc^  1355,  the  *'  '^rgin  and  Child 
enthroned  amid  Angels."  A  series  ci  paintings,  partly  from  the 
life  of  St  Francis,  which  Taddeo  .executed  for  the  presses  in  S. 
Croce,  are  now  divided  between  the  Florentine  Academy  and  the 
Berlin  Museum;  the  compositions  are  taken  from  or  founded 
on  Giotto,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  Berfin  authorities  have  ascribed 
their  examples.  Taddeo  ako  painted  some  frescoes  still  extant 
in  Pisa,  be^es  many  in  S.  Croce  and  other  Florentine  buHdings, 
n^iich  have  perished.  He  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  successors  of  Giotto;  it  may  be  said  that  he  continued 
working  up  the  material  furnished  by  that  great  painter,  with 
comparatively  feeble  inspiration  of  his  own.  His  figures  are 
vehement  in  action,  long  and  slender  in  form;  his  execution 
rapid  ahd  somewhat  conventional.  To  Taddeo  are  generally 
ascribed  the  celebrated  frescoes — those  of  the  ceiling  and  left 
or  western  wall — in  the  Caj^Ua  degU  Spagnuoli,  in,  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  NoveDa,  Florence;  this  is,  however,  open  to  con- 
siderable doubt,  althouj^  it  may  perliaps  be  conceded  that  the 
designs  for  the  ceiKng  were  furnished  by  Taddeo. .  Dubious  abo 
are  the  three  pictures  ascribed  to  him  in  die  KationaT  Gallery, 
London.  In  mosaic  he  has  left  some  woric  in  tlie  baptistery  of 
Florence.  As  an  architect  lie  suppUed  in  1336  the  plains  for  the 
present  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  those  for  the  original  (not  the  present) 
Ponte  S.  Trinita;  in  1337  he  was  engaged  on  the  church  of 
Or.  San  Michele;  and  he  carried  on  after  Giotto's  death  the  work 
of  the  unrivalled  Campanile. 

3.  Agnolo  Gaddi,  bom  in  Florence,  was  the  son  of  Taddeo; 
the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  given  as  1326,  but  possibly  1350 
is  nearer  the  mark.  He  was  a  painter  and  mosaicist,  trained  by 
his  father,  and  a  merchant  as  well;  in  middle  age  he  settled  down 
to  commerdal  life  in  Venice,  and  he  added  greatly  to  (he  family 
wealth.  He  died  in  Florence  In  October  1396.  His  paintings 
show  much  eariy  promise,  hardly  sustained  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  One  of  the  earliest,  at  S.  Jaoopo  tm'  .Fossi,  Florence, 
represents  the  "  Riesurrection  of  Lazarus.'^  Another  probably 
youthful  performance  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  the  Pieve-'di 
Prato— legends  of  the  Virgin  and  \>f  her  Sacred  Girdle,  bestowed 
upon  St  Thomas,  and  brought  to  Prato  in  the  xxth  century  by 
Michele  dei  Dagomari;  the  ** Marriage  of  Mary"  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  series,  the  later  compositions  in  which  have  sufTered 
much  by  reoewak.  In  S.  Croce  he  painted,  in  eight  frescoes, 
the  legend  of  the  Cross,  beginning  with  the  archangel  Michael 
giving  Seth  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  onding 


wHh  the  emperor  tIetaCKus  carrying  the  Cross  as  he  enters 
Jerusalem;  in  this  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself. 
Agnolo  composed  his  subjects  better  than  Taddeo;  he  had  more 
dignity  and  Bidividuality  in  the  figures,  and  was  a  dear  and  bold 
colourist;  the  general  effect  is  laudably  decorative,  but  the 
drawmg  is  poor,  and  the  works  show  best  from  a  distance. 
Various  other  productions  of  this  master  exist,  and  many  have 
perished.  Cennino  Cennini,  the  author  of  the  cdebrated  treatise 
on  painting,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

4.  (hovANNi  Gadm,  brother  of  Agnolo)  was  also  a  i>aiater  of 
promise.    He  died  young  in  1383. 

Vasari,  and  Crowe  and  Cavelcaselle  can  be  consulted  as 
to  the  Gaddi.  Other  notices  appear  here  ahd  there — such  as 
X«  CappMh  df'  Ri$aiccim  in  S.  Croc4  di  Firentt,  by  G.  Ajaxzi 
{I«4I).  (W.M.R.) 

QADBi  MIBU  WUHBLM  (18x7-1890),  Danish  composer, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  32nd  of  February  X817,  his  father 
being  a  musical  instrument  maker.  He  was  intended  for  h£s 
father's  trade,  but  his  passion  for  a  musician's  career,  made 
evident  by  the  ease  and  skiU  with  which  he  learnt  to  play  upon 
a  number  of  instruments,  was  not  to- be  denied,  lliouj^  he 
became  proficient  on  the  violin  under  Wexschall,  and  in  the 
dements  of  theory  under  Weyse  and  Berggreen,  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  self-taught.  His  <^>portunities  of  hearing  and  playing  in 
the  great  masterpieces  were  many,  since  he  was  a  member  of  the 
court  band.  In  1840  his  Aladdin  and  his  overture  of  Ossian 
attracted  attention,  and  in  2841  his  Nackkldnie  aus  Ossian 
overture  gained  the  local  musical  society's  prize,  the  judges 
being  Spohr  and  Schneider.  This  work  also  attracted  the  not  ice 
of  the  king,  who  gave  the  composer  a  stipend  which  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Leipzig  and  Italy.  In  1844  Gade  conducted  the  Gcwand- 
haus  concerts  in  Leipzig  during  Mendelssohn's  absence,  and  on 
the  kilter's  death  became  chief  conductor.  In  X848,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Holstein  War,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  appointed  organist  and  conductor  of  the  Musik-Verein. 
In  1852  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  composer  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann. 
He  became  court  conductor  in  t86x,  «nd  was  pensioned  by  the 
government  in  1876-^the  year  in  which  he  visited  Birmingham 
to  conduct  his  Crusaders.  This  work,  and  the  PrUUingsJantasie, 
the  Erlkdnigs  Toehter,  PrMklingsbotschaft  and  Psyche  (written  for 
Birmingham  in  1882)  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Indeed, 
they  represent  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Gade's  musical 
abifity  quite  as  well  as  any  of  his  eight  symphonies  (the  best  of 
which  are  the  first  and  fourth,  while  the  fifth  has  an  obUigato 
pianoforte  part).  Gade  was  distinctly  a  romanticist,  but  his 
music  is  highly  polished  and  beautifully  finished,  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic  and  effective.  Much  of  the  pianoforte  music, 
AquareUent  Spring  FhwerSy  for  instance,  enjoyed  a  considerable 
vogue,  as  did  the  NavcUelttn  trio;  but  Gade's  opera  MarioUa. 
has  not  been  heard  outside  the  Copenhagen  opera  house.  He 
died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  21st  of  December  1890. 

OABOUNI01I  (symbol  Gd.,  atomic  weight  X57>3),  one  of  the. 
rare  earth  metals  (see  Ekbiuic)..  The  element  was  discovered 
in  1880  in  the  mineral  saroarslute  by  C.  Marignac  {Com pies 
rendus,  1880,  90,  p.  899;  Ann.  chim.  pkys-^  x88o  (5I  20,  p.  535). 
G.  Urbain  {Comptes  rendus^  1905,  140,  p.  583)  separates  the 
metal  by  crystallizing  the  double  nitrate  of  nickel  and  gadolinium. 
The  salts  show  absorption  bands  in  the  ultra-violet.  The  oxide 
OdsOs  i^  colouriess  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran). 

OADBDEN,'  CHRISTOPHER  (1724-1805),  American  patriot, 
vras  bom  in  CharicSton,  South  Carolina,  in  1724.  His  father, 
Thomas  Gadsden,  was  for  a  time  the  king's  collector  for  the 
port  of  Chariestoh.  Christopher  went  to  school  near  Bristol,  in 
England,  returned  to  America  in  1741,  was  afterwards  employed 
in  a  counting  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  merchant  and 
planter  at  Charleston.  In  1759  he*  was  captaiR  of  an  artillery 
company  in  an  expedition  against  the  Chcrokces.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  almost  continuously 
from  1760  to  1780,  and  represented  his  province  in  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  1765  and  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774- 
1776.  In  February  1776  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
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year  was  commuaoaed  a  bngadier^generBl  and  was  takicnlAto 
the  Continental  service;  but  on  account  of  a  dispute  arising  oat 
of  a  coD^Sict  between  state  and  Federal  authority  resigned  his 
command  in  1777.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  his  state  in 
1 780,  when  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  the  BritislL  For  about 
three  months  following  this  event  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole  within  the  limits  of  Charleston;  then,  because  of  his 
influence  in  deterring  others  from  exchanging  their  paroles  for 
the  privileges  of  Bridsh  subjects,  he  was  seised,  taken  to  St 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  there,  because  he  would  not  give  another 
parole  to  those  who  had  violated  the  former  agreement  afiecting 
him,  he  was  confined  for  forty-two  weeks  in  a  dungeon.  In 
X  782  Gadsden  was  again  elected  a  member  of  his  state  legislature; 
he  was  also  elected  governor,  but  declined  to  serve  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  too  old  and  infirm;  in  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  ratified  for  South  Carolina  the  Fedend  con- 
stitution; and  in  1790  he  was  a  member  6f  the  convention  which 
framed  the  new  state  constitution.  He  died  in  Charleston  on  the 
28th  of  August  X805.  From  the  time  that  Governor  Thomas 
Boone,  in  1762,  pronounced  his  election  to  the  l^islature 
improper,  and  dissolved  the  House  in  consequence,  Gadsden  was 
hostile  to  the  British  administration.  He  was  an  ardent  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act|  advocating  even  then  a 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country;  and  in 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  he  discussed  the  situation  on 
the  basis  of  inalienable  rights  and  liberties,  and  urged  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  General  Thomas  Gage,  that  he  might  be 
defeated  before  receiving  reinlorcements. 

GADSDEN,  JAMES  (1788-1858),  American  soldier  and  diplo- 
mat, was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  the  xsth  of  May  1788^  the 
grandson  of  Chiislophcr  GadsdeiL  Hegraduatedat  Yale  in  1806, 
became  a  merchant  in  his  native  dty,  and  in  the  war  of  x8x8 
served  in  the  regular  U.S.  Army  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers. 
In  18 18  he  served  against  the  Scminoles,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
as  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  In  October  j82q 
he  became  inspector-general  of  the  Southern  Division,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  as  such  assisted  in  the  occupation  and  the 
establishment  of  posts  in  Florida  after  its  acquisition.  From 
August  182X  to  March  1822  he  was  adjutant-general,  but,  his 
appointment  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  left  the  army 
and  became  a  planter  in  Florida.  He  served  in  the  Territorifd 
legislature,  and  as  Federal  commissioner  supciintended  in  1823 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  South  Florida.  In  1832 
he  negotiated  with  the  Seminoles  a  treaty  which  provided  for  their 
removal  within  three  years  to  lands  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Oklahoma;  but  the  Saninoles  refused  to  move,  hostilities  again 
broke  out,  and  in  the  second  Seminole  War  Gadsden  was 
quartermaster-general  of  the  Florida  Volunteers  from  February 
,  to  April  1836.  Returning  to  SoiUh  Carolina  he  became  a  rice 
planter,  and  was  president  of  the  South  Carolina  railway. 
In  X853  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  him  minister  to 
Mexico,  with  which  country  he  n^otiateid  the  so-called  "  Gadsden 
treaty  "  (signed  the  30th  of  December  1853),  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  freedom  of  transit  for  mailSy  merchandise  and 
troops  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  provided  for  ^ 
readjustment  of  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  <^ 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  States  acquiring  45i535  9q.  m. 
of  land,  since  known  as  the  "  Gadsden  Purchase,"  in  what  is 
now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  addition.  Article  XL  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  bound  the  Uiuted  States 
to  prevent  incuraons  of  Indians  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  and  to  restore  Mexican  prisoners  captured  by  such 
Indians,  was  abrogated,  and  for  these  considerations  the  United 
States  paid  to  Mexico  the  sum  of  $io,ooo,ooa  Ratifications  of 
the  treaty,  slightly  modified  by  the  Senate,  were  exchanged  on  the 
30th  of  June  1854;  before  this,  however,  Gadsden  had  retired 
from  his  post.  The  bouhdary  tine  between  Mexico  and  the 
"  Gadsden  Purchase  "  was  marked  by  joint  commissions  ap- 
pointed in  1855  and  x  891,  the  second  commission  publishing  its 
report  in  1899.  Gadsden  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  asth  of  December  1858. 

An  elder  brother,  Chsistopher  Eowasds  Gadsden  (178^- 


1852),  was  TnUHtul  Epigcopal  bishop  U  South'  CSuoKm  Im 
1839-1852. 

GADWALL*  a  word  of  obscure  origin,^  the  common  £01^ 
luune  of  the  duck,  called  by  Linnaeus  .Xmul  stre^^  but  con- 
sidered by  many  modem  ornithologists  to  require  removal  frm 
the  genus  Anas  to  that  of  ChauMastmts  or  CUttcrkynekuSt  of 
either  of  which  it  is  almost  the  sole  species.  Its  geographical 
distiihutionis  ahnostidentical  with  that  of  theeomxnon  wild  duck 
or  maUard  (see  Duck),  since  it  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  ikorthem  hemiflphere;  but,  save  in  India,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  spedes  of  duck  during  the  cold  wtnther,  it  is 
hardly  anywhere  ao  numerous,  and  both  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Islands  it  israther  care  than 
otherwise.  Its  habits  abo,  so  feu-  as  they  have  beea^obocrvedt 
greatly  resemble  thoae  of  the  wild  duck;  but  its  appearanoc 
on  the  water  is  very  different,  its  smaB  head,  flat  back,  dongated 
form  and  elevated  stem  rendering  it  recognizable  by  the  fowler 
even  at  sudi  a  distance  as  hinders  him  from  seeing  its  very 
distinct  plumage.  In  coloration  the  two  sexes  tppcMX  almost 
equally  sombre;  but  on  closer  inspection  the  drake  exhU>ita  a 
pencilled  grey  coloration  and  upper  wing-coverts  of  a  de^ 
chestnut,  idiich  are  almost  wanting  in  his  soberly  dad  partner. 
She  closely  resembles  the  female  of  the  mallard  in  colour,  but  has» 
like  her  own  male,  some  of  the  secondary  quills  of  a  pure  while, 
((resenting  a  patch  of  that  CoUmi  which  forms  one  oi  the  most 
readily  perceived  distincdve  characters  of  the  spedes.  The 
gadwall  is  a  bird  of  some  interest  in  England,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  been  induced,  by  the  protection  afforded  them  in 
certain  localities,  to  resume  the  indigenous  position  they  once 
fiillcd,  but  had,  throu^  the  draining  aixd  redaiming  of  marshy 
lands,  long  since  abandoned.  In  r^;ard  to  the  present  spedes, 
this  fact  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Andrew  Fountaine,  on  whose 
property,  in  West  Norfolk  and  its  immediate  ndghbourbood* 
the  gadwall,  from  1850,  annually  bred  in  increasing  numbera. 
It  has  been  always  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  wild  fowl  for  the 
Uble.  (A.  N.) 

6AEKWAR.  or  Guzcowar,  the  family  name  of  the  Mahratta 
rulers  of  Baroda  (q.v.)  in  western  India,  which  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  English  into  a  dynastic'title.>  It  is  derived  from  the 
vernacular  word  for  the  cow,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  family  are  of  the  cowherd  caste ;  they  belong  to  the  upper  dasa 
of  Mahrattas  proper,  sometimes  claiming  a  Rajput  origin.  The 
dynasty  was  founded  by  a  succession  of  three  warriors,  Damaji  L, 
IHlaji  and  Damaji  II.,  who  established  Mahratta  supremacy 
throughout  Gujarat  during  the  first  half  of  the  x  8th  century.  The 
present  style  of  the  ruler  is  Maharaja  Caekwar  of  Baroda. 

6AETA  (anc  Caietac  Portus),  a  se£^x>rt  and  episcopal  see  of 
Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  from  which  it  is 
S3  m.  W.N.W.  by  rail  via  Sparanise.  Pop,  (x90x)  5528.  It 
occupies  a  lower  projecting  point  of  the  promontory  which  forms 
the  S. W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta.  The  tomb  of  Munatiua 
Plancus,  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory  (see  Caiexae  Po&tus), 
is  now  a  naval  signal  station,  and  Ucs  in  the  centre  of  the  exteik- 
sive  earthworks  of  the  modem  fortifications.  The  harbour  is 
well  shdtercd  except  on  the  E.,  but  has  little  commcrdal  im- 
portance,  bciqg  mainly  a  naval  statioiL  To  the  N.W.  is  the 
suburb  of  Elena  (formerly  Borgo  di  Gacta).  Pop.  (1901)  xo,369. 
Above  the  town  is  a  castle  erected  by  the  Angevin  kings,  aiul 
strengthened  at  various  periods.  The  cathedral  of  St  Erasmus 
(S.  Elmo),  consecrated  in  1106,  has  a  fine  rampanile  begun  in 

*  The  New  En^isk  Dictionary  has  nothlnj^to  say.  Webster  i^vt% 
the  etymology  fa<<  Mtf  "go  about  welL  DrR  G.  Latham  Buggeited 
that  it  wa«  taken  from  the  sylbblcs  qtuitd,  of  the  Lat.  quergmiulm^ 
a  teal.  The  spelling  "  gadwall  "  seems  to  be  first  found  in  Walughby 
in  1676,  ana  has  been  generally  adopted  by  later  writers:  but 
Mcrrett,  in  1667,  has  "  gaddd  "  (Pinax  rerum  naturdlium  Brilaftnf- 
€omm,  p.  I8(^,  saying  that  it  was  so  called  by  btrd^dealers.  The 
aynonym  *'  gray,"  given  by  Willag bby  and  Ray,  isdoubtteuderived 
from  the  general  colour  ol  the  species,  and  haa  its  analogue  in  the 
Icelandic  Crddnd,  af>plied  almost  indifferently,  or  with  some  dia- 
tmguishing  epithet,  to  the  female  of  any  of  the  freshwater  ducks,  and 
etpodally  to  tbth  sexes  of  the  present,  m  which,  at  stated  in  the  tect, 
there  Ss  eeo^Mrattvely  little  eoospioueiu  difieTenee  of  plum^  In 
drake  and  duck. 
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966  Ukd  compfetocT  im'  1^79;  8«d  41  nuNt  «aA  t¥a  tirier,  the 
ftHeiior  has,  hotpever,  been  modernized.  0|>posite  the  door  o£ 
the  cathedral  Is  a^candelsbnun  with  interesting  aculptures  of  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  ronsisHng  of  46  paaeb  in  bas<relief, 
with  34  repiesentations  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  94  of  the 
Kfe  of  St  Erasmus  (A.  Venturis  Storia  delF  wte  Itaiiana,  iit. 
Milan,  X904,  642  aeq.).  The  cathedral  poeeesses  three  fine 
BxuUH  rolls,,  with  miniatures  dating  from  the  xxth  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  X5th  century.  Behind  thehigh  altar  is  the  banner  sent 
by  Pope  Pins  V.  to  Den  John  of  Aiatria,  the  victor  of  Lepanio. 
llie  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  fell  in  the  sack  0^  Rome  of  1537, 
is  buried  herei  The  other  churches  are  of  minor  interest;  close 
to  that  of  La  Triniti  is  the  Montagna  Spaccata,  where  a  vertical 
fissure  from  6  to  15  fL  wide  runs  light  down  to  the  sea-level. 
Over  the  chasm  is  a  chapel  dd  Croc^SMO,  the  mountain  having 
split,  it  is  said,  at  the  death  of  ChrisL   • 

During  the  beeak^p  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaeta,  like  Amal£ 
and  Naples,  would  aeem  to  baveesublisbod  itself  as  a  pxacUcal^ 
independent  port  and  to  have  earned  on  a  thriviAg  trade  with 
the  Levant.  Its  history,  however,  is  obscure  until.  In  Saj;  it 
appears  as  a  locdship  ruled  by  hereditary  kypaii  <a  coninils. 
In  344  the  town  fell  imo  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  but  four  years 
later  they  were  dafven  out  with  help  supf^ied  by  Pope  Leo  lY. 
In  S75  the  town  was  in  rthr  hands  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  who  gave 
it  to  the  count  of  Caf  ua.  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  long 
dained  jurisdietion  over  IL  I)>'8^7,  however,  ibeJtypatut  John 
iloanncs)  II.  succeeded  in  reoovenng  the  lordship,  which  he 
established  as  a  duahy  under  tl^  suMndnty  of  the£ast  Roman 
emperors.  In  the  ixtb  ceotuty  the  duchy  fell  mio  the  hands  of 
the  N«cman  counts  of  Aversa,  afterwards  princes  of  Capua,  and 
bi  ix3S4t  was  definitively  aaneaeed  to  his  kingdom  by  Ro§u  ef 
Stdly.    The  town,  however,  had  Ita  own  cohiage  as  kite  a»  1 229. 

In  military  hiatofy  the  town  has  pbofed  a  conspicuous  paxL 
Its  fortificationa  iMre  atrengtheoed  Ia  the  xsth  century;  On 
the  30th  of  September  1707  it  was  stormcd,after  a  three  months' 
<**ic>  hy  the  Au$triana  under  Daun;  and  on  the  6tb  of  August 
X734  it  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  four  mopths,  by  French, 
Spanish  and  Sardinian  tioops  uiider  the  futufe  King  Cl^arles 
of  Naples.  The  fortificaUons  were  again  st^rengtbened;  and 
in  1 799  at  was  ten^rarily  occupied  by  the  French.  OntheiSth 
of  July  x8o6  ii  was  enured,  after  an  heroic  defence,  by  the 
French  under  Mass^na;  and  on  the  j8th  of  July  18x5  it  capTtu- 
kted»  after  a. three  months*  siege,  to  the  Austiians^  In  November 
X843  Pope  Piua  DC,  after  his  flight  in  disguise  from  Rcynet, 
found  «  refuge  at  Gaeta,  where  he  remained  till  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1849.  FinaUy,  in  x86o,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  stand 
•f  Fxands  II.  of  Naples  against  the  forces  of  United  Itajy.  Shut 
up  in  the  fortress  with  x  2,000  men,  after  Garibaldi's  occupation 
of  Naplesi  the  king,  iaf pirsd  by  the  heroic  «xampk  of  Queen 
Maria,  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  it  was  not  tfli  the  13th 
of  February  x86x  that*  the  withdrawal  q£  the  French  fleet  having 
made  bombajcdmept  from  the  sea  possible,  be  was  forced  to 
capitulate. 

See  a  B.  Fkiderki,  Dtdi  oaUeln  dmchi^^cmuoU  0  ipttU  dOa  tilA 
a  Cu€ta  (Naples,  1791);  Oaocato  Gactaoi  d'  Acqnma,  Mtm-  ^tor. 
iella  cm  dC  Gaeta  (MUmh  1879):  C.  Ravizza,  Jl  Cotfo  di  Gaeta 
(Novara.  1876)  (T.  As^ 

6AETANI,  or  Caetani,  the  name  of  the  oldest  of  the  Roman 
princely  families  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
city  and  of  the  papacy;  The  Caetani  are  of  Longobara  origin, 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  is  said  to  be  one  Dominus  Con- 
siantinus  Cagetanus,  who  flourished  in  the  xoth  century,  but 
the  family  had  no  great  importance  until  the  election  of  Benedetto 
Gaetani  to  the  papacy  as  Boniface  VIII.  in  1 294,  when  they  at  once 
became  the  most  notable  in  the  dty.  The  pope  conferred 
on  them  the  fief^  of  Sermoneta,  Bassiano,  Ninfa  and  Son  Donalo 
(i 297-1300) ,  and  the  marquisate  of  Aacona  in  1300,  while  Charles 
IL  of  Anjou  created  the  pope's  brother  count  of  Caserta. 
Giordano  LofTredo  Caetani  by  his  marriage  with  Giovanna 
dell'  Aquila,  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Fondi  and  Traelto,  in  1297 
added  the  name  of  Aquila  to  his  own,  and  his  grandson  Giacoroo 
•ogulxed  the  lordships  of  Piedimontc  and  Gioia.   .Xbe^Cattont 


proved  brava  warriors  and  formed  a  bodyguard  to  protect 
Boniface  VIII.  from  his  many  foes.  During  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  their  feuds  with  the  Colonaa  caused  frequent  disturb- 
ances in  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  sometimes  amounting  to 
civil  war.  They  also  played  an  important  r^le  as  Neapolitan 
nobles.  In  1 500  Alexander  VI.,  in  his  attempt  to  crush  the  great 
Ronutn  feudal  nobility,  confiscated  the  Gaetani  fiefe  and  gave 
them  to  his  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  (q.vJ^i  but  they  afterwards 
regained  them. 

At  present  there  are  two  lines  of  Gaetani:  (x)  Gaetani,  princea 
of  Teano  and  dukes  of  Sermoneta,  founded  by  GiacobeUo 
Gaetani,  whose  grandson,  Guglielxxu)  Gaetani,  was  granted 
the  duchy  of  Sermoneta  by  Pius  UL  in  X503,  the  marquisate 
of  Cistema  being  conferred  on  the  family  by  Sixtus  V.  in  X585. 
In  X643,  Francesco,  the  7th  duke  of  Sermoneta,  acquired  by 
marriage  the  couiay  of  Caserta,  which  was  exchanged  for  tl^ 
pondpality  of  Teano  in  175a  The  present  head  of  the  house, 
Onorato  Gaetani,  14th  duke  of  Sermoneta,  4th  prince  of  Teano, 
duke  of  San  Marco,  marquis  of  Cistema,  &c,  is  a  senator  of  thet 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  for  a  short' 
time.  (2)  Gaetani  dell'  Aquila  d'Ar^gona,  princes  of  Piedimonte, 
and  dukes  of  Lourenzana,  founded  by  Onorato  Gaetani  dell' 
Aquila,  count  of  Fondi,  Traetto,  Alife  and  Morcone,  lord  oH 
Piedimonte  and  Gioia,  in  X4S4.  The  additional  sixmome  of 
Axagona  was  assumed  after  the  marriage  of  Onorato  Gaetani, 
duke  of  Traetto  (d.  X529),  with  Lucrezia  of  Aragon,  natural 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  L  of  Naples.  The  duchy  of  Lauren- 
zana,  in  the  kin^lom  of  Naples,  was  acquired  by  Alfonso  Gaetani 

'by  Ids  marriage  in  x6o6  with  Giulia  di  Ruggiero,  duchess  of 
Laurenzono.  The  lordship  of  Piedimontc  was  raised  to  a 
principality  in  X7f5.  The  present  (1908)  head  of  the  house  is 
Nicola  Gaetaiu  dell'  Aquila  d'Aragona  (b.  X857),  7th  prince  of 

,  Piedimonte  and  X2th  duke  of  Lauienzana. 

See  A.  von  Reuroont,  GtsckkhU  dtr  Stadl  RofH  (Berlin.  1868) ;  F. 
Gregorovius,  Ceschuhte  der  Stadl  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1872);  Aimanack 
de  Cotka  (1907  and  190$). 

GAETUUA,  an  ancient  district  in  northern  Africa,  which  in 
the  usage  of  Roman  writers  comprised  the  wondering  tribes  of 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Aures  and  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  oases  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara. 
They  were  always  distinguished  from  the  Negro  people  to  the 
south,  and  beyond  doubt  belonged  to  the  same  Berber  race 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  of  Nimiidia  and 
Mauretonia  (q,v^-  The  tribes  to  b^  found  there  at  the  present 
dMy  are  piobanly  of  the  same  race,  aiul  retain  the  same  wandering 
habits;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  still  bear  in  certain  placea 
the  name  of  their  Gaetulian  ancestors  (see  Vivien  St  Martin, 
L€  Nord  de  rAfrique,  X863).  A  few  only  seem  to  have  mingled 
'with  the  Negroes  of  the  Sahara,  if  we  may  thus  interpret 
Ptclen^'s  allusion  to  Mclano-GoetiUi  (4. 6. 5.).  They  were  noted 
for  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  according  to  Strabo  had  100,000 
foals  in  a  single  year.  They  were  clad  in  skins,  lived  on  ff^sh 
and  milk,  and  the  only  manufacture  connected  with  their  name 
is  that  of  the  purple  dye  which  became  famous  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  onwards,  and  was  made  from  the  purple  fish  found  on 
the  coast,  apparently  both  in  the  Syrtes  and  on  the  Atlantic. 

We  first  hear  of  this  people  in  the  Jugurthine  War  (xiX-106 
B.C.),  when,  as  Sallust  tcUs  us,  they  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  l^me.  They  took  part  with  Jugurtha  against  Rome;  but 
when  we  next  hear  of-  them  they  are  iji  alh'ance  with  Caesar 
against  Juba  I.  (Bell.  Afr.  $2),  In  25  B.C.  Augustus  seems  to 
have  given  a  part  of  Goetulia  to  Juba  II.,  together  with  his 
kingdom  of  Mauretonia,  doubtless  with  the  object  of  controUing 
the  turbulent  tribes;  but  the  Gaetulians  rose  and  massacred 
the  Roman  residents,  and  it  was  not  tiU  a  severe  defeat  had  been 
inflicted  on  them  by  Lentulus  Cossus  (who  thus  acquired  the 
surname  GaetuUcus)  in  a.o.  6  that  they  submitted  to  the  king. 
After  Mauretania  became  a  Roman  province  in  aj>.  40,  the 
Roman  governors  made  frequent  expeditions  into  the  Gaetulian 
territory  to  the  south,  and  the  official  view  seems  to  be  cxpressetf 
bv  Pliuy  (v.  4.  30)  when  he  says  that  all  Gactulia  as  far  as  the 
iNiger  and  the  Ethiopian Jron(iar  was  reckoned  as  subject  to  this 
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Empire.  How  far  tUb  represents  the  fact  is  not  deaf;  but 
inscriptions  prove  that*Gaetulians  served  in  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  empire,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  country  passed 
witiiin  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence,  though  hardly  within  the 
palfe  of  Roman  dviiization. 

For  bibliography  soe  Africa,  Roman. 

GAGE,  LYMAN  JUDSON  (1836-  ),  American  financier, 
was  bom  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison  county,  New  York,  on  the  28th 
of  June  1836.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Rome,  New 
York,  where  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  bank  clerk. 
In  1855  he  removed  to  Chicago,  served  for  three  3rears  as  book- 
keeper in  a  planing-mill,  and  in  1858  entered  the  banking  house 
of  the  Merchant's  hosm  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was 
cashier  in  i86z-i868.  Afterwards  he  became  successively 
assistant  cashier  (1868),  vice-president  (1882),  and  president 
(1891)  of  the  First  National  Baijc  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  the  middle  west.  He  was  diosen  in  1892 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  successful  finanring  of  which  was  due  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man.  In  politics  he  was  originafly  a  Re- 
publican, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
party  In  z88o,  and  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  In  1884, 
however,  he  supported  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency, 
and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Democrat.  In  1892  President 
Cleveland,  after  his  second  dection,  offered  Gage  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  offer  was  deained.  In  the 
"  free-silver  "  campaign  of  1896  Gage  laboured  effectively  for 
the  election  of  William  McKlnley,  and  from  Mardi  1897  until 
January  1902  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinets 
successively  of  Presidents  McKinley  andf  Roosevdt.  From 
April  1902  untU  1906  he  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company  in  New  York  City.  His  administration  of  the 
treasury  department,  throu^  a  more  than  'ordinarily  trying 
period,  was  marked  by  a  conservative  policy,  looking  toward 
the  strengthening  of  the  gold  standard,  the  securing  of  greater 
flexibility  in  the  currency,  and  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  National  banks. 

GAGE,  THOMAS  (17 21- 1787),  British  general  and  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Gage,  was  bom 
in  1 7  2 1 .  He  entered  the  army  in  x  741  and  saw  service  in  Flanders 
and  in  the  campaign  of  Culloden,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  44th  foot  in-March  17  51.  In  1754  he  served  in  America, 
and  he  took  part  in  the  following  year  in  General  Braddock's 
disastrous  expedition.  In  1758  he  became  colonel  of  a  new 
regiment,  and  served  in  Amherst's  operations  against  Montreal. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Montreal,  and  promoted  major-general 
in  1 761,  and  in  1763  succeeded  Amherst  in  the  command  of  the 
Britbh  forces  in  America;  in  1770  he  was  made  a  lieutenant* 
general.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  govemor  of  Massadnisetts, 
and  In  that  capadty  was  entrusted  with  carrying  mto  effect  the 
Boston  Port  Act.  The  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  oflice  at  this  time  of  the  gravest  unrest  admin- 
ated  in  1775,  and  the  action  of  the  X9th  of  April  at  Lexington 
initiated  the  American  War  of  Independence.  After  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Gage  was  superseded  by  General  (Sir  William) 
Howe,  and  returned  to  England.  He  became  general  in  1782, 
and  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1787. 

GAGE,  a  pledge,  something  deposited  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  an  agreement,  and  liable  to  be  foifdted  on  failure 
to  carry  it  out.  The  word  also  appears  in  "  engage,"  and  is 
taken  from  the  0.  Fr.,  as  ait  **  wage,"  payment  fbr  services, 
and  "  wager,"  bet,  stake,  from  the  collateral  0.  Tt.  vnige.  These 
two  words  are  from  the  Low  Lat.  ivadiare,  vadiare,  to  pledge, 
ffadium,  dassical  L&t.'vas,  vadis,  but  may  be  fh>m  the  old  Teutonic 
cognate  base  seen  In  Gothic  wadi,  a  pledge  (d.  Ger.  wetten^  to 
wager);  this  Teutonic  base  is  seen  In  Eng.  "wed,"  to  marry, 
i.e.  to  engage  by  a  pledge  (cf.  Goth,  gavfodjon,  to  betrothe). 
A  particular  form  of  giving  a  "  gage  "  or  pledge  was  that  of 
throwing  down  a  glove  Or  gauntlet  as  a  challenge  to  a  judicial 
combat,  the  glove  being  the  *'  pledge  "  that  the  parties  would 
appear  On  the  field;  hence  the  common  phrase  **  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  defiance  "  for  any  challenge  (see  Glove  and  Waoec). 


OAMttir,  HAM  €MMIffOHI  VUH^  Bm0N  vok  HtU^ 
1852),  German  ttifesman  «k1  political  wnt«r,  was  bom  aft 
KleiBnlederiieim,  near  Worms,  on  thb  asth  of  Jnxmty  17M. 
After  studying  law  at  the  univcnitifls  of  L«tpdg  and  G<}ttiii0Hiy 
he  enteied  the  service  of  the  pribce  of  Naaan-Weittmrg,  whom 
in  tT^r  he  repieiented  at  the  imperial  dieL  He  wa»  altenvaxilK 
appointed  the  prince's  eavoy  at.  Paris,  where  he  letMln^d  tfll 
the  decree  of  Napoleon,  forbidding  all  peiaons  bom  on  the  Icti 
side  of  the  Rhhie  to  serve  any  otberscate  than  Fraacse,  odmpeUei 
him  to  resign  his  office  (2811).  He  then  retired  to  Vienna^  and 
in  181 2  he  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  excite  ^  second  &i9orrectioa 
against  Napoleon  in  TlroL  On  the  faflofe  of  this  attempt  he  left 
Austria  and  joined  the  hcadquaiteiB  of  the  Pniasian  army  (iSrj), 
and  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  adminutcatf on  for  nortb 
Germany.  In  1814  he  wasappointed  adminittrator  of  the  Orange 
prindpalities;  and,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  became  king  of 
the  Netherhmds,  Baron  Ga^m  became  hk  prime  miai^ier. 
In  18x5  he  represented  him  at  the  congren  of  Vienna,  and  suo> 
ceeded  in  obtidning  for  the  Netherlands  a  coaaUerable  augment** 
tion  of  territory.  From  x8x6  to  18x8  he  was  Ltuiemburg  envoy 
at  the  German  diet,  but  was  recafled,  at  the  histanee  of  Metter> 
nich,  owing  to  his  too  independent  advocacy  of  state  constitutions* 
In  X820  he  retired  with  a  penaioA  to  his  estate  at  Horsan,  near 
HOchst,  in  HeSse'Darmstadt;  but  as  a  -member  of  the  fiiit 
chamber  of  the  states  of  the  grand-duchy  he  contnraed  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  promotion  of  measuict  for  the  welfaiv  of 
his  country.  He  rethed  from  pubUc  life  hi  Z848,  and  died  at 
Homau  on  the  22ttd  <^  October  1852.  Barm  von  Gagem  wiott 
a  history  of  th^  German  nation  (Viewia,  1813;  and  ed.,  9  vols., 
Ftankfort,  x825^x826),  and  several  other  books  on  sobjecta 
connected  with  history  and  sodal  and  political  sdence.  Of 
most  permanent  vahie,  however,  is  his  autobiography,  iteii$ 
AnMt  an  der  PMitik,  5  vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Lei|pdg,  1823-1S45). 

Of  Hans  Christoph  von  Oagem's  sons  thtee  attained  con* 
siderable  eminence:^ — 

FiiEDtzcH  BMJbmn,  Frdherr  von  Gagem  (1794-1848),  the 
eldest,  was  bom  at  Wdlbuig  on  the  24th  of  October  X794.  H6 
entered  the  university  of  GOttingen,  but  soon  left,  and,  taking 
service  in  the  Atistrian  army,  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign 
of  x8x2,  and  fought  in  the  following  year  at  Dresden,  Knlm  and 
Ldpzig.  He  then  entered  the  Dutch  service,  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  r8xs,  and,  after  studying  another  year  at  Hddd^ 
berg,  was  member  for  Luxemburg  of  the  military  commission  of 
the  German  federal  diet  (1824, 1825).  In  1830  and  1831  be  took 
part  in  the  Dutch  campaign  in  Belgium,  and  in  X844,  after  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  was  sent  on  an  Important 
mission  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Inquire  into  the  atate  of 
tfadr  ihilitaxy  ddences.  In  X847  he  was  appointed  govemor  at 
the  Hague,  and  commandant  in  South  Holland.  In  the  spring 
of  X848  he  was  in  Germany,  and  on  the  otttbreak  of  the  revolu* 
tkmary  troubles  he  accepted  the  invitation  at  the  govemment 
of  Baden  to  take  the  command  ligdnsi  the  tttsmgeut  '*  free 
companies  "  (Freisckaaren).  At  Kandem,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
he  niade  a  vain  effort  to  persuade  the  leaders  to  ^bmlt,  and  was 
about  to  order  his  troops  to  attack  when  he  Was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  bullets  of  the  insurgents.  His  Life,  in  3  vols.  (Hdddberg 
and  Ldpzig,  1856-1857),  was  written  by  his  brother  Hdnrich 
von  Gagem. 

Hemitica  Wuhcui  August,  Frelheit  von  Gagem  (179^ 
x88o),  the  tMrd  son,  was  bom  at  Bayreuth  on  the  20th  of  August 
1799,  educated  at  the  military  academy  at  Munich,  and,  as  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  dtdce  of  Nassau,  fought  at  Waterloo. 
Leaving  the  service  after  the  war,  he  stutfied  jmfapmdence  at 
Hdddberg,  (^tingen  and  Jena,  and  hi  18x9  went  for  a  while 
to  Genevi'  to  complete  his  studies.  In  x82x  he  began  his  offidd 
career  as  a  lawyer  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  fax  X832 
was  dected  to  the  second  dmmber.  Already  at  the  universities 
he  had  proclaimed  his  Liberal  sympathies  as  a  member  of  the 
Bursckensckaft,  and  he  now  threw  himself  into  open  opposition 
to  the  unconstitutional  s^Arit  of  the  Hessian  government,  an 
attitude  which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  state  service  in  X833. 
Hencdortb  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  atltivadng  t 
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fdnn  rented  by  his  father  at  MaiAdni>  tnd  tkQoaaiDBaUjr  pttb» 
iisbing  crilkisms  of  pabHc  affain,  amfl  iJie  Febniaiy  rcvohdion 
x>f  1848  and  its  eciioes  in  Germany  recaUed  hna  to  active  political 
Ife.  Foe  a  short  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  HeasiaB 
■ffaninystration;  but  his  ambitioii  was  to  share  in  the  <;reatioB 
of  a  united  Germany.  At  ^bt  Heidelberg  meeting  sitid  the 
pnliminary  oohvention  {VorpariamMt)  ol  Frankfort  he  deeply 
impressed  the  assemblies  with  the  bo^uHh  and  moderation  of 
hb  views;  with  the  result  that  when  the  German  n&tionai 
pwliiinet  met  (May  i8)»  he  was  elected  its  first  president. 
His  influence  was  at  first  peraaumnt,  both  with  the  Unionist 
party  and  with  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the  Left,  aiid  it  was 
be  iHk>  was  mainly  instrUBMUtal  in  impoeiag  the  pdndple  of  a 
united  empire  with  a  common  parliament,  aiMl  in  carrying  the 
electioa  of  the  Archduke  Jcim  as  regedt.  With  the  growing 
split  between  the  Great  Genaans  {JSrosadiutsthei^f  who  wished 
the  new  empire  to  include  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  the  Little 
Germans  {Klnndeulxluiiit  who  realized  that  German  unity  could 
oidy  be  attained  by  esclnding  them,  his  position  was  shaken. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  when  Schmerh'ng  and  the  Austrian 
meikbers  had  left  the  cabinet,  Gagem  became  head  of  the 
imperial  ministry,  and  on  the  i8th  he  introduced  a  programme 
(kaown  Sa  the  Cagcmxke  Frogramm)  acootding  to  whteh  Austria 
5»as  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  federal  statev  but  bound  to  it 
by  a  treaty  of  union.  After  a.  severe  struggle  this  proposal  was 
accepted;  but  the  academic  discnssion  on  the  constitution 
continued  for  weary  months,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  realising 
the  hopelessness  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  ultra-democrats, 
Gagem  and  his  friends  resigned.  Later  at  he  attempted  to 
influence  the  Prussian  Northern  Union  in  the  direction  of  the 
national  policy,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sesirions  of  the  Erfurt 
parliament;  iMtt,  soon  realiziii^  the  hopelessness  oi  any  good 
results  from  the  vacillating  poitcy  of  Prussia,  he  retired  from 
the  contest,  and,  as  a  major  in  the  service  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  government,  took  part  in  the  Danish  War  of  1850W 
After  the  war  he  retir^  into  private  Ufe  at  Heidelberg.  In  i86a, 
misled  by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  Austrian  politics,  he 
publicly  dedared  in  favour  of  the  Great  German  party.  In  1864 
he  went  as  Hessian  envoy  to  Vientia,  retiring  in  1873  when 
the  post  was  abolished,  lie  died  at  Darmstadt  on  the  sand 
of  May  188a 

.  Maxoouan,  F^eiherr  von  Gagem  ■(i8xo>i889),  tlMS  youngest 
son,  was  bom'  at  Weilbuig  00  the  26tli  of  March  t8io^  Up  to 
1&48  he  waft  a  govemssent  ofl&dal  in  Nassau;  in  that.year  he 
became  a  member  of  the  German  national  parliaament  and  under- 
secretary of  state  for  foreign  sfiairs^-  Throughout  the  levolu^ 
tiooary  years  he  supported  his  brother's  policy,  became  a  member 
of  the  Erfurt  parliament,  «nd^  after  the  ooQapse  of  the  national 
movement,  setumed  to  the  smice  of  thoduchy  of  Nassau.  In 
1855  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  and  entered  th§  Austrian  service 
as  court  and  ministerial  ooundllor  in  the  depsMment  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  1871  he  reUred,  a&d  in  tSSi  was  nominated  a  lile 
member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  (^errenkams).  He  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  17th  of  October  x88qi 

See  Attimum  deutsth^  Biograpkie,  Band  viH  p.  $01,  &c  (1878) 
and  Band  xUx,  p.  654  (1904). 

ClAHANBAB,  festivals  of  the  andent  Avestn  calendar  celo- 
twated  by  the  Parsees  at  six  seasons  of  the  year  ^ch  correq;K>nd 
witji  the  six  periods  of  creation:  (i)  iiatdkyauremaya  (mid 
spring),  (2)  Maidkyoshema  (midsummer),  (3)  FaiHskchya  (season 
0^  com),  (4)  Ayaihrema  Reason  of  flocks),  (5)  Haidhyorya  (winter 
solstice),  (6)  Hamospatkmofdka  (festival  of-  saaifiocs). 

QAIGHiraBS^  FRANCOIS  BO«BR  Dft  (|64»-17I5)>  French 
.genealogist,  antiquary  and  colleclor,  was  the  s^n  of  Aim^  dc 
Gaignidres,  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
bom  on  the  30th  of  December  1643.  He  became  ^cuycr  (esquire) 
to  Louis  Joseph,  dnke  of  Guise,  and  afterwards  to  Louis  Joseph's 
aunt,  Marie  of  Guise,  by  whom  in  1679  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  her  |»indpality  of  JoinviUe.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  original  materials  for  history  generally,  and, 
in  particular,  for  that  of  the  French  church  and  court.  He 
bnmght  together  a  large  collection  of  oriidnal  leileprs.apd  other 


,  LmpMsau,  iWfKT  OS  uatpn^ns  irans,  IB70J;  i^  ucusie, 
kr  manuserUst  t.  L  Pp»  335-356 s  H.  Bouchot,  Lis  Portraits 
fon  dts  XVI'  el  XVn*^nicles  (Paris,  1884);  Ch.  de 
uson,  Caignih'eSt  ses  eorrespcndants  el  ses  coUections  de 


documents,  together  with  poitraiti  and  printa,  and  had  copisa 
made  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  curious  antiquarian  objects, 
such  as  seids,  t<Mnbstones,  stained  glass,  miniatures  vad  tapestry. 
In  171X  he  presented  the  wh<^  of  his  collections  to  tiie  kin^ 
The  bulk  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris,  and  a  certain  number  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

See  G.  PopiOBSu,  RoiW  dt  Caipdirts  (Paris,  rSTo);  L.  DcUste. 
CaiuHtt  dgi  manMserUst  I.  i. 
aux  crayon  d      ~    ' 
Graadmaison, 
portraits  (Niort,  1893). 

GAIL,  JEAN  BAPtlSTB  (1755-1829),  French  hellenist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July  1755.  ^°  ^791  ^^  was  appointed 
deputy,  and  in  1792  titular  professor  at  the  College  dc  France. 
During  the  Revolution  he  quietly  -performed  his  professional 
duties,  taking  no  part  in  politics,  although  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  ingratiating  himself  with  those  in  authority.  In  181 5 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  keeper  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library  over  the  heads  of  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  other 
conservators,  an  appointment  which  made  him  many  enemies. 
Gail  imagined  that  there  was  an  organized  conspiracy  to  belittle 
his  learning  and  professional  success,  and  there  was  a  standing 
(yiarrel  between  him  and  his  literary  opponents,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  P.  L.  Courier.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
February  1829.  Without  being  a  great  Greek  scholar,  Gail  was 
a  man  of  unwearied  Indtistry,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
his  favourite  studies,  and  he  deserves  every  credit  for  haVing 
rescued  Greek  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  list  of  Gail's  published 
works  filled  500  quarto  pages  of  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Xenophon.  The  best  of  these  is  his  edition  of  Theocritus  (1828). 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  elementary  educational  works,  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Port  "RcfyaL  His  communica- 
tions to  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  being  coldly  received  and 
seldom  accorded  the  honour  of  print,  he  inserted  them  in  a  vast 
compilation  in  34  volumes,  which  he  called  Le  PkUalogiu,  con- 
taining a  mass  of  fll-digested  notes  on  Greek  gmmn^U',  geography, 
archa^logy,  and  various  authors. 

See  "  Notice  historique  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  J.  B.  G.,"  in 
lifm.  de  I* Acad,  des  Inscri^ons,  ix.;  the  articles  in  Biographie 
umversette  (by  A.  Plllon)  and  Erech  and  Grubcr's  AUgemeine  Encyclo- 
pidie  (by  C  F.  B^r);  a  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  J.  M. 
Quirara,  La  Franca  litUraire  (1829),  including  the  contents  of  the, 
volumes  of  Le  FkiMogue, 

GAILLAC,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tarn,  15  m.  W.  of  Albi  on  the  railway  from  that  city  to 
Toulouse.  Pope  (1906)  town,  5388;  commune,  7535.  The 
churches  of  St  Midiel  and  St  Pierre,  both  dating  from  the  13th 
and  X4th  centuries,  have  little  architectural  importance.  There 
are  some  interesting  houses,  one  of  which,  the  Maison  Yverscn, 
of  the  Renaissance,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  carving  of  its  doors. 
The  public  institutions  include  the  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  and  a  communal  college.  Its  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  lime  and  wooden  shoes,  while  dyeing,  wood- 
sawing  and  flour-milUng  are  also  carried  on;  it  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  grain,  flour,  vegetables,  dried  plums,  anise,  coriander, 
&c,  and  in  wine,  the  white  and  red  wines  of  the  arrondissement 
having  a  high  reputation.  Gaillac  grew  up  round  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St  Michel,  founded  in  the  loth  century. 

GAILLABD,  GABRIEL  HENRI  (i 726-1806),  Trench  historian, 
was  born  at  Ostd,  Picardy,  in  1726.  He  was  educated  for  .the 
bar,  but  after  finishing  his  studies  adopted  a  literary  career, 
ultimately  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  history.  He  was 
already  a,  member  of  the  Academy  ol  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
lettres  (1760),  when,  after  the  publication  of  the  three  first 
volumes  of  his  Hisloke  de  la  rivalUi  de  la  France  el  d^AnglcUrn, 
he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  (177O;  and  when 
Napoleon  created  the  Institute  he  was  admitted  into  its  third 
class  {Acadimie  franiaise)  in  1803.  For  forty  years  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Maleshcrbes,  whose  life  ( j8oO  be  wrote.  He 
died  at  St  Firmin,  near  Chantilly,  on  the  13th  ol  February  1806. 
Oaillard  is  painstaking  and  jinpflr^v^l  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
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and  his  style  is  correct  and  degant,  but  tlie  unity  of  his  narrative 
b  somewhat  destroyed  by  digressions,  and  by  his  method  of 
treating  war,  politics,  dvil  administration,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  separate  heads.  His  most  important  worlc  is  hib 
tiistoire  de  la  riwdiU  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angfettrre  (in  iz  vols., 
1771-1777);  and  among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Essai  de  rhitorique  franqaise,  d  Pusage  des  jeunes  demoiseUts 
(1745)1  often  reprinted,  and  in  iS^a  with  a  life  of  the  author; 
Histoire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne  (1757);  Histoire  de  Francois  /•" 
(7  vols.,  1776-1779) ;  Histoire  des  grandes  querdles  etitre  CharlesV, 
et  Francois  J*'  (2  vols.,  1777);  Histoire  de  Charlemagne  (2  vols., 
1733);  Histoire  de  la  rivaliU  de  la  Prance  et  de  P£spagne  (8  vols., 
1801);  Dictionnaire  historique  (6  vols.,  1789-1804),  making  part 
of  the  Encydopidie  mithodique;  and  Milanges  littiraires,  con- 
taining iloges  on  Charles  V.,  Henry  IV.,  Descartes,  Comcille, 
La  Fontaine,  Malcsherbes  and  others. 

GAINESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Alachua  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1890) 
2790;  (1900)  3633,  of  whom  1803  were  negroes;  (1905)  S4r3; 
(1910)  6183.  Gainesville  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line^ 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Tampa  &  Jacksonville  railways, 
and  is  an  important  railway  junction.  It  i|r»the  seat  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida,  established  at  Lake  City  In 
1905  and  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1906.  The  university  in- 
cludes a  school  of  language  and  literature,  a  general  scientific 
school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  technological  school,  a  school  of 
pedagogy,  a  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  experiment 
station.  In  xqoS  the  university  had  15  instructors  and  103 
students.  The  Florida  Winter  Bible  Conference  and  Chautauqua 
is  held  here.  Gainesville  is  well  known  as  a  winter  resort,  and  its 
climate  is  especially  benefidal  to  persons  affected  by  pulmonary 
troubles.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Alachua  Sink,  Payne's 
Prairie,  Newman's  Lake,  the  Devil's  Mill  Hopper  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  The  surrounding  country  produces  Sea 
Island  cotton,  melons,  dtrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables  and 
naval  stores.  About  1 5  m.  W.  of  the  dty  there  is  a  rich  phosphate 
mining  district.  The  dty  has  bottling  works,  and  manufactures 
fertilizers,  lumber,  coffins,  ice,  &c.  The  munidpaUty  awns  and 
operates  the  water-works;  the  water-supply  comes  from  a  spring 
9  m.  from  the  dty,  and  the  water  dosely  resembles  that  of  the 
Poland  Springs  in  Maine.  Gainesville  is  in  thfr  midst  of  the 
famous  Seminole  country.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here 
about  1850;  and  Gainesville,  named  in  honoitf  of  (general  E.  P. 
Gaines,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  hi  1869,  and  urns  diartered 
as  a  dty  in  1907. 

OAINBSVILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cooke  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  the  Red  river,  and  about  60  m. 
N.  of  Fort  Worth.  Pop.  (1890)  6594;  (1900)  7874  (riot  negroes 
and  260  foreign-bom);  (1910)  7624.  The  dty  is  served  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  h 
Texas  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric  raiWay.  Gdnefr- 
ville  is  a  trading  centre  and  market  for  the  surroundmg  country, 
in  which  cotton,  grains,  garden  truck,  fruit  and  alfalfa  are  grown 
and  live-stock  is  raised;  and  a  wholesale  distributing  point  for 
the  neighbouring  region  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma^  The  dty 
has  cotton-compresses  and  cotton-gins,  and  among  its  manu*- 
facturcs  are  cotton-seed  oil,  flour,  cement  blocks,  p)rcssed  bricks, 
canned  goods,  foundry  products,  waggon-beds  and  creamery 
produas.  Gainesville  was  settled  about  1851,  was  incorporated 
in  1873,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1879;  it  was  named  in 
honour  of  General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  (1777-1849), 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  becoming  a 
brigadier-general  in  March  1814  and  recdving  the  brevet  of 
major-general  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  defence  of 
Fort  Erie  in  August  1814.  Gaines  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1817  (when  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Southern  Military  District)  and  in  1836 
and  during  the  Mexican  War  commanded  the  department  of  the 
South-West,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS  (1727-1788),  English  painter, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  school  in  portraiture, 
and  only  less  so  in  landscape,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Snffolk,  in 


the  spring  of  1727.  His  father;  who  canied  on  the  businesa  ol  a 
woollen  crapeHnaker  in  that  town,  wasof  are^>ectable  '^wn'Cffr 
■ad  family,  and  was  noted  for  hb  ^kill  in  fdidng;  his  mother 
ezodled  is  flower-paintini^  and  cncoura^  her  jon  in  the  use 
of  the  peBcfl.  There  were  nine  children  of  the  maniagie,  two  of 
the  painter's  brothers  being  of  a  very  ingenioiis  turn. 

At  ten  years  old,  Gainsborough  "  had  aketdied  every  fine  tree 
and  picturesque  cottage  near  Smdbvxy,"  and  at  fourteen,  having 
filled  his  task-books  with  caricatures  of  hi^  scbodmester,  and 
sketdied  the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  be  bad  detecled  on.  the 
watdi  (br  robbing  his  fiatfaer^  orchard,  he  was  allowed  to  kSkm 
ihe  bent  oi  his  genius  in  London,  with  some  instruction  £b 
etching  fnm.  Gravdot,  an^  under  such  advantages  as  Hayaan, 
the  historical  painter,  aind  the  academy  in  St  Maithi's  Lane  could 
afford.  Three  years  ofstudy  in  the  metropolis,  where  be  did  »ae 
UKMleUing  and  a  few  landscapes,  were  succeeded  by  two  years  in 
the  oountry*  Here  he  fdi  in  love  with  Maifaitt  Burr,  a  young 
Uidy  of  many  charms,  induding  an  annuity  of  £300,  married  her 
after  paintfaig  her  portrait,  and  a  alMTt  courtship,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  became  a  hooaefaelder  in  Ipswich,  hii  rent  being 
£6  a  year.  The  annuity  wa»  reported  to  •come  frem:Margaret^ 
rad  (not  her  putative)  iathet,  who  was  one  of  the  eadied  Slqart 
princes  or  else  the  duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  sistdr  of  a  youag 
man  employed  by  Gainsborough's  father  at  a  txaveOcrL  At 
Ipswich,  Gainsborough  tells  us^  he  was^  chiefly  in  the  faoe^way  ^; 
his  sitters  were  not  so  numerous  aa  to  pieveat  hini  fnta  often 
rambling  with  his  friend  Joshua  Kitby  (ptesideflt  of  the  Society 
of  Artists)  oa  the  bai^  ol  the  Ocwdl,  from  potetlnf  aiaay 
landsoipes  with  aa  attention  to  detail*  which  his  later  woria 
never  exhibited,  or  fimn  joining  a  musical  dub  and  ttteitaining 
bimsdf  and  his  lettow-townsmea  by  giving  cooocrts.  As  he 
advanced  in- years  he  became  ambitSoos  of  advancing  in  iqpQtar- 
tion.  -  Bath  was  then  the  general  resort  of  wealth  md  fai^ioa, 
and  to  that  dty,  towards  the  dose  of  die  year.  1759,  he  venovad 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters^  the  only  issue  of  their  auiviaga. 
His  studio  in  the  drcus  was  soon  thronged  with  viiite»;  he 
graduayy  raised  his  price  for  a  half4ength  portrait  fioia  5  to  40 
guineas,  and  for  a  whole4engthf^r«Bt  >8  to  100  guineas;  and  he 
rapidly  devdoped  beyond  the  eomparativdy  plain  attd  hoM- 
drum  quslity  of  his  Ipswich  paintihgs.  Amot%  Us  sitters  at 
this  period  were  the  authors  Sterne  and  Richardaon,  and  the 
actors  Quia,  Henderson  and  Ganick.  MeanwUle  be  contributed 
both '  portraits  and  landscapes  to  the  annual  exhibitioDe  in 
London.  He  indulged  his  taste  fbrmnuic  by  learning  to  play  the 
viol-di-gamba,  the  hatp,  die  hautboy,  the  violoncello.  His  house 
harboared  Italian,  (Serman,  French  and  BngHsh  aaskfami. 
He  haunted  the  green-room  ef  Palmer's  theatre,  and  painted 
gvatuiteosly  the  portraits  bf  many  of  the  actors:  he  constantly 
gave  away  his  skdtches  and  landseapesi  In  the  summer  of  1774, 
havhig  already  attained  a  position  of  g^t  prosperity,  he  took 
his  de|>arture  for  London,  and  fixed  his'  residence  at  Schombeig 
House,  Pan  Mall,  a  -noble  iiiansion  still  standing,  for  a  part  of 
mhkh  the  artist  paid iaooa  year* 

Gaiiisborough  had  not  been  many  ttMiths  in  London  tit  he 
reodved  a  SUtfuaDns  to  the  palace,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career  he 
divided  with  West  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  with  Reynolcb 
the  favour  of  the  town.  Sheridan,  Burke,  Johnson,  FraaUin, 
Canning,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Mrs  ^Iddoos,  CHvt, 
Blackstone,  Hurd,  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  sat  to 
hhn.  But  in  London  as  in  Bath  Ma  landscapes  were  exhibited, 
were  commended,  and  were  year  after  year  returned  to  Kn, 
"  till  they  stood,''  says  Sir  WUUam  Beechey,  *'  ran^  in  kmg 
lines  from  hb  hall  to  hb  painting-room.''  Caiad>oron^  was  a 
member  of  ihe  Royal  Academy,  one  of  the  original  36  dected  In 
1768;  but  in  1784,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  podtion  aadgned 
on  the  exhibition  walls  to  his  portrait  of  the  three  princessca, 
he  withdrew  that  and  his  other  pictures,  and  he  never  afterward^ 
exhibited  there.  Even  bdbre  this  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Institution.  After  seceding  he  got  up  an  exhibi- 
tion in  bis  ovm  house,  not  successfully.  InFebmary  1788,  whSe 
witnessing  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  felt  at)  extraordinary 
chill  at  the  back  of  hb  neck;  thb  was  the  be^miing  of  a  cancar 
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tor,  ti  BDa  uy»  4  maUgnant  ven)  wUch  proved  fatAl  on  the  ' 
and  of  Augiin  ol  the  bim  yai.    He  lia  buried  at  Kew. 

CainibMVUgh  was  UU,  fair  aod  hindtoOK,  gcDcroui,  impuliiva 
to  Ibe  painL  of  captlciouuiaa,  cuJIy  iitlutcd,  not  ol  bookhh 
likiDp.  aUvet)>  talker,  good  st  repailic.  He  was  a  meat  tboroogh 
anbodimcDt  of  the  aniaaic  lanpcnmant;  delighting  in  lUture 
>Dd  "  the  took  of  tilings,"  inaatiablB  in  woiklag,  fund  of  mutlc 
■od  [be  ibeatrebardly  leaaihan  el  painling—a  warm,  rich  peiwn- 
ality,  to  wbom  aevere  pnad[de  was  pariupt  as  foreign  as  de- 
IbHatensBg-daing.  The  pioperty  wbkh  he  Mi  at  hia  death  wai 
■M  large.  OdcdI  hia  daugbien,  Uaty,  bad  married  the  muaiciia 
Facber  oontrary  tc  hia  wishes,  and  wu  aubject  to  &t>  of  mental 
.  The  o(ba  daughter,  Margaret,  died  unnianled. 
borough,  an  eitremdy  swcet-lempeied  woman,  ani- 
biiaband  ten  year*.  Tbete  ia  a  F^W  anecdote  Ibat 
^,  if  be  evet  bad  a  tiS  with  her,  would  write  a  parify- 
tag  note,  confiding  it  to  bit  dof  Fan,  »bo  d^vered  it  to  the  lady 'i 
pet  aptnlel  Tiiuram.  Hie  noic  waa  worded  aa  in  tbe  peiion  of 
Fox  t»  Ttistiain,  and  Mn  GaJuborougb  leplied  is  ibe  best  ol 
hnavHiia,  aa  fton  Triitiam  to  Foi. 

Gainaborough  and  Reynolds  rank  aide  by  side  as  tbe  greatest 
ponFait-painten  of  tbe  Engtish  acbooi.  Tliey  were  at  vaiiancei 
bat  Gainaborough  on  his  deathbed  aougbl  and  obtained  a  le- 
condliation.  It  is  difltcult  to  say  which  standi  lbs  higbcr  of 
the  two,  although  Reynolds  may  claim  to  have  corked  with  a 
oearer  an>roacb  lo  even  and  demonitrabla  eiccUence.  In  gnce, 
ipin't,  aiul  lightncaa  of  insight  and  of  touch,  Gainsborough  la 
peculiarly  (aniscBI.  Hia  bandling  wis  alight  for  the  most  part, 
and  loiiiewhat  arbiinry,  but  in  a  higb  degree  masterly;  and 
kia  landacapei  and  rustic  anopoilioni  are  not  kaa  gifted  Iban 
hii  portraits.  Among  bit  linrst  woika  are  poitraHi  at  "  Lsdy 
Lipinier,"  "  Georgiana,  dudieea  ol  Devonshire,"  "  MaaiR 
ButCa]l(tbcBiueBoy),"nowiuGn»vetio[lfouac,"MrsSheridaD 
and  Mrs  Tickell,"  "  Oipin,  the  paridi  deck  "  (National  Gallery), 
"  tha  Hon,  Mts  Graham  "  (Scultish  National  Galleiy),  bis  own 
portrait  (Royai  Academy),  "  Mn  Siddoni  "  (National  Gailtry}; 
alao"  the  Cottage  Door,""  the  Market  Can,""  tbe  Returoftom 
Harvest,"  "  the  Woodman  and  his  Dog  in  a  Storm  "  (destroyed 
by  fite),  and  "  Waggon  and  Hoiaes  passing  a  Brook  "  (National 
Gallery—Ibis  was  a  favourite  with  in  painter).  He  made  a  vast 
Dumber  of  drawings  and  ikelcbea. 

A  foH  observations  may  be  added:  (i)  aa  to  indivldaal 
works  by  Cainsborough,  and  (i>  aa  to  hia  genenl  cbiiucteiistica 
aa  a  painter. 

Two  of  hia  first  portraits,  executed  when  be  was  BMtttd  at 
Ipswich,  were  sepante  likenesses  ol  Mr  and  Mrs  Hingestoa. 
His  fiiat  great  bit  was  nude  at  Biib  with  a  portnit  of  Lord 
Nugent.  With  ■  likeoets  of  Mr  Foynti,  1761,  we  find  ■  decided 
advance  in  artistic  type,  and  hia  alyle  became  fixed  towards 
1763.  The  date  of  tb*  "  Blue  Boy  "  Is  aomewhat  uncertain: 
most  accounts  name  1779,  but  perbops  1770  is  nearer  tlic  mark. 
This  point  is  not  wilbout  interest  for  dilettaoU;  because  it  ja 

log  a  dictum  of  Reynolds,  to  the  effect  that  blue  was  a  colour 
unsuiuble  for  tbe  rnain  U^I  of  a  work.  But,  if  the  picture  wai 
produced  before  1778,  the  date  ol  Beynolda's  dictum,  this  long- 
cheiisbed  and  often-repeated  tradition  must  be  ^ven  up.  A 
full-length  ol  the  duke  ol  Norfolk  was  pcrhapa  the  laieat  work 
lo  which  Gainaborough  set  bis  band.  His  portrait  of  .Eliiabetb, 
ducbesa  of  Devooabire,  famooa  for  its  long  disapjwarancc,  haa 
aroused  much  coniroveray;  whether  this  paintlag,  produced  not 
long  alter  Gainsborough  bad  aellied  in  Loodon,  and  termed 
**  the  Duchess  ol  Devonshire,"  doea  really  represent  that  lady, 
ts  by  no  means  certain.  It  was  niyatFrioasly  stolen  in  1B76  In 
London  immediately  alter  it  bad  been  puirhaaed  by  Messrs 
Agnew  at  the  Wynn  EQia  sale  at  a  huge  price,  and  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  ll  wai  retraced.  Tbe  picture  waa  taken  lo  New 
Vork,  and  eveotnaOy  to  Chicago;  and  Id  April  1901,  throu^ 
the  agency  of  a  man  namnl  Pat  Sheedy,  it  waa  given  up  to  the 
American  detectives  working  for  MeatnAgiew;  11  was  then  sold 
to  Mr  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Cainaborough'l  total  output  of  priBtfaip  eicaidad   joo, 


Inchidlng  no  poiliafta:  he  alto  etched  at  least  tS  plato,  and 
J  In  aquatint.  At  the  date  of  his  death  56  paintinga  rcDtaioed 
on  hand:  tbeae,  along  with  148  drawings,  were  then  exhibited. 
In  his  earlier  days  Eie  made  a  practice  of  copying  worka  by 
Vindyck  (the  ob|ect  of  bis  more  special  adoiintioB),  TlliaiC 
Rubens,  Tenicrs,  Hobbema,  Claude  and  some  others,  but  not 
in  a  spirit  of  aervOe  reproduction. 

Gainsborough  was  pre-cmiDttit  In  that  my  oaential  ele- 
ment of  portraiture — (rathful  Hkeneas.  In  process  of  time  he 
advanced  in  Ibe  rendering  at  fanmediats  eiprcaslon,  wUle  be 
somewhat  receded  in  general  dianctFr.  He  always  made  bis 
liiten  look  |deitant,  and,  after  a  while,  disHngtUibed.  Unity 
of  inipression  is  one  ol  tbe  most  marked  qsaUtleB  in  hia  work) 
be  aeemt  10  have  seen  his  subject  as  an  integer,  and  be  vrought 
at  the  various  parts  of  it  together,  every  touch  (and  very  •illnl 
some  of  his  touches  look)  lending  towards  tb*  lereseen  result. 
Ha  painted  with  airowy  speed,  mote  especially  in  U*  kter 
years.  For  portraits  he  used  at  ttaus  brushes  upon  lUcka  6  ft. 
long;  there  was  but  little  light  in  bis  palnting.room,  and  be 
often  worked  In  tbe  enninga.  He  kept  bis  landscape  work 
distinct  from  his  poitnltun,  not  ever  adding  to  the  latter  a  fully 
realized  landscape  background;  his  views  be  never  sigiicd  or 
dated— hJs  likenesses  only  once  or  twice.  His  skies  are  constantly 
cloudy,  tbe  counny  repraoited  ia  roogh  and  brokeni  tha 
scenes  are  of  a  pastoral  kind,  wllb  an  eStO.  generally  ol  coning 
rain,  or  elsG  of  calm  tun-tetting.  The  prenlent  feeling  of  hia 
landscapes  la  somewhat  sad,  ai>d  to  cbitifcea,  whether  i*  subject- 
groups  or  bi  portraita,  he  nottly  lent  an  eapreaaion  raiber  plain- 
tive than  mirtbluL  It  ahould  be  acknowledged  that,  wbetber 
in  portraiture  or  in  landscape,  the  painter's  marmeiisma  of 
cxecotion  increased  in  process  of  time — patchings  of  tbe  brush, 
tufty  foliage,  &C-;  some  of  hia  portraits  arc  hurried  and  flimsy, 
iritha  ndnimam  of  solid  content,  ttwughnot  ■thcrthan  attialic 
In  leding.  Here  are  a  lew  of  itia  aiianis>~"  What  makes  the 
diAttcnce  between  man  and  man  >i  real  perionuance,  and  not 
gcitiui orcooceplioD."  "IdonHthinkiiirouldbeniore iliBculoua 
for  a  peraoo  to  put  his  nose  close  to  the  canvas  and  aay  the  oololira 
smelt  oRimHve  than  to  aay  bow  toogh  Che  paint  lie*,  lor  one  it 
jut  ai  Diiterial  as  tb*  other  with  regard  to  burtiag  the  effect  and 
drawing  of  a  picture."  "Tbeeyeia  the  only  perspective-maitet 
needed  by  a  landscspe-painler." 
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n  active  in  proauting  tliB 
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turo"  on  CainibDroogb. 
le  Just  ilEhtci  ass  liac£« 
!d  LilicfJliciiuiS  CuViu- 

fo  Allan'  Cunirineham^ 
PaiMti.  Of  hie  years  a 
t  by  any  means  eukiaively 
ir>-Sir  Wahcr  Armslroiu 
r  Ben  (icjoIliSir  W.  hT 
ant  Caimbtnmtli  {iSt6}t 
.  M.  Block-Arnold  (tMl). 
■rork  in  Cemwiv  (19D4} 
(W.M.R.) 
larket  town  in  At  W.  Ltndsey  at 
GainsboToiigb  parliamentary  division  of  Liocolashire,  EbglaMl; 
on  Ibe  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Trent.  Pop.  of  uriMS  district 
(Ttfor)  i7,A6o.  It  is  served  by  Uie  Lhicatn-DoncaMer  iolnl  line 
of  tbe  Greaf  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways,  by  -vhich  It 
is  t6  m.  V.W.  of  Llncohi,  and  by  tbe  Great  Central-  nihny. 
Tbe  parish  cfanrtfa  of  All  Saints  is  ilaastc  of  tie  ilib  cebtuiy, 
excepting  the  PerpeodicniBT  tower.  Tha  Mio  other  paiUi 
churches  are  modani.  The  OU  HaH,  ol  the  i;th  ceiNnty.ta- 
larged  in  the  ifith,  is  a  plctunsque  building,  fortning  Ihiee 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  partialty  ttmba^-fntned,  but  btvi"*  ■ 
beautihil  oriel  wiatew  and  other  pana  of  atoiM.    Thwe  ' 
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GAIRDNBR— GABFORD 


a  Tudor  tdwerofhrick.  A  literary  and  sdentific  insUtule occupy 
l>art  of  the  buildiog.  Oainsborough  poBsestes  a  grammar  school 
(founded  in  1589  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elicabeth)  and  other 
schools,  town-hall,  county  court-house,  Albert  Hall -and  Qwrch 
of  England  Institute.  There  is  a  large  carrying  trade  by  water 
on  the  Trent  and  neighbouring  canals.  Shipbuilding  and  iron* 
founding  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  manufactures  ol  Unseed 
cake,  and  agricultural  and  other  machinery. 

Gainsborough  {Cegftesbmk)  was  pKxrf>abIy  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  on  account  of  the  fishing  in  the  Trent.  The  Saxon 
Chromde  states  that  in  1013  the  Danish  king  Swe3m  landed 
here  and  subjugated  the  inhabitants.  Gainsborough,  though  not 
a  chartered  borough,  was  probably  one  by  presoription,  for 
mention  is  made  of  bwghal  tenure  in  1280.  The  privilege  ol 
the  return  of  writs  was  conferred  on  the  lord  ol  the  manor, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  ead  of  Pcmbn^e,  in  1323,  and  confirmed 
to  Ralph  de  Percy  in  1383.  Mention  is  made  in  1204  of  a 
Wednesday  market,  but  there  is  no  extant  grant  before  1258, 
when  Henry  UI.  granted  a  Tuesday  market  to  WSMam  de 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke^  who  also  obtained  from  Edward  I. 
in  1291  licence  for  an  annual  fair  on  All  Saints'  Day,  and  the 
seven  preceding  and  eight  following  days.  In  1243  Henry  III. 
granted  to  John  Talbot  licence  for  a  yeariy  fair  on  the  eve,  day 
and  oMnow  of  St  Jamea  the  Apostle.  Queen  Eliaabeth  in  1592 
granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Buigh  two  fidra,  to  begin  on  Easter 
Blonday  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  each  lasting  three  days. 
Charles  I.  in  1635-1636  extended  the  duraUon  ol  each  to  nine 
days.  The  Tu«iday  market  is  s^U  held*  and  the  fair  days  are 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Easter>week,  and  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  doth  ol  October. 

See  Adam  Staric,  History  and  AnUqmHtt  of  Goh^ttrgh  (London, 

GAIRDNBR,  JAMB8  (1828-  ),  English  historian,  son  of 
John  Gairdner,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  t2nd  of 
March  1828.  Educated  in  his  native  dty,  be  entered  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London  in  1846,  becoming  assistant  keeper  of 
the  public  records  (1859-1 893).  (Hdrdner's  valuable  and  pains- 
taking contributions  to  EngHsh  history  relate  diiefly  to  the 
reigns  of  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIL  -and  H»ry  VIII.  For  the 
"  Rolls  Series  "  he  edited  Leittrs  and  Paptrs  mustrative  of  the 
Reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VH,  (London,  x86x-x863),  and 
Memorials  of  JHenry  VIL  (London,  1858);  and  be  succeeded 
J.  S.  Brewer  in  editing  the  LeUers  and  Papers,  foreign  and 
domestic,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  (London,  1862-1905). 
He  brought  out  the  best  edition  of  the  PtuUm  Liters  (London, 
1872-1875,  and  again  1896),  for  which  be  wrou  a  valuable 
introduction;  and  for  the  Camden  Society  he  edited  the  Historic 
col  coOections  of  a  Citisen  of  London  (London,  1876),  and  Three 
iSih-century  Chronicles  (London,  1880).  His  other  works  indude 
excellent  monographs  on  Richard  IIL  (London,  1878,  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  Cambridge,  1898),  and  on  Hemy  VII » (London, 
Z889,  and  subsequently);  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
(London,  1874,  and  other  editions);  The  En^ish  Church  in  the 
J 6th  century  (London,  1902);  Lottardy  and  the  J^fortnalion  in 
England  (1908);  and  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  Viaionary  of  National  Biogrophy,  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History,  and  the  En  fish  Historical  Review,  Gairdner 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1897,  and  was  made  a  C.B.  in  1900. 

6AIRL0CH  (Gaelic  gedrr,  short),  a  tea  loch,  village  and 
parish  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Roes  aod  C^romtity,  Scotland. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  3797.  The  parish  covers  a  large  disUrict 
on  the  coast,  and  stretches  inland  beyond  the  farther  banks 
of  Lodi  Maree^  the  whole  of  which  lies  within  its  bounds.  It 
also  indudes  the  IfUnds  of  Diy  and  Horiadale  in  the  loch,  and 
Ewe  in  Loch  Ewe,  and  occupies  a  total  area  of  900,646  acres. 
The  place  aad  loch  nuist  not  be  confounded  with  Gardoch  in 
Dumbartonshire  Formeriy  anapptnageof  the  earldom  of  Ross, 
Gairloch  has  befonged  to  the  M^ckendea  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  Flowerdale,  an  i8th-€etttury  house  in  the  pretty  little 
Slen  of  the  same  name,  lying  dose  to  the  viBage,  is  the  chief 
Mttt  of  the  Gairloch  branch  of  the  dan  Mackensie.    William 


Ross  (1762-1790),  the  Gaelic  poet,  who  was  schoolmaster  of 
Gairloch,  of  whidi  his  mother  was  a  native,  was  buried  in  the 
iM  kiricyard,  where  a  monument  commemorates  him. 

6AISBRIC  or  Gknsbric  (c.  390-477),  king  of  the  Vandals, 
was  a  son  of  King  Godegisd  (d.  406),  and  was  boTn  about  390. 
Though  lame  and  only  of  moderate  stature,  he  won  renown  as  a 
warrior,  and  became  king  on  the  death  of  hb  brother  Gonderie 
in  428.  In  428  or  429  he  led  a  great  host  of  Vandals  from  Spain 
into  Roman  Africa,  and  took  possession  of  Mauretania.  This 
step  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface, 
the  Roman  general  in  Africa;  if  true,  Boniface  soon  repented  of 
his  action,  and  was  found  resisting  the  Vandals  and  defending 
Hippo  Regius  against  them.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  months 
Gaiseric  raised  the  siege  of  Hippo;  but  Boniface  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Italy,  and  the  dty  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Van^a.  Having  pillaged  and  conquered  ahnost  the  wbde  d 
Roman  Africa,  the  Vandal  king  conduded  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Valentinian  m.  in  435,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  conquests;  thb  peace,  however,  did  not  last  kmg, 
and  in  October  439  he  captured  Carthage,  which  be  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  According  to  some  authorities  Gaiseric 
at  ihis  time  first  actually  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  rdigious 
matters  he  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  the  members  of  the 
orthodox  church  in  Africa,  although  his  rdigfous  policy  varied  with 
his  cdations  to  the  Roman  empire.  Turning  his  attention  in 
another  direction  he  built  a  fleet,  and  the  ravages  <tf  the  Vandab 
soon  made  them  known  and  feared  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. "  Let  us  make,"  said  Gaiseric, "  for  the  dwellings  ol 
the  men  with  whom  God  is  angry,"  and  he  left  the  ccmduct  of 
his  maauding  ships  to  wind  and  wave.  In  455,  however,  ho 
led  an  expedition  to  Roroe^  stormed  the  dty,  which  for  fourtecm 
days  his  troops  were  permitted  to  plunder,  and  then  returned 
to  Africa  laden  with  spoil.  He  also  carried  with  Um  many 
captives,  including  the  empress  Eudoxia,  who  is  said  to  have 
invited  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  The  Romans  made  two  attempts 
to  avenge  themsdves,  one  by  the  Western  emperor,  Majoriaaus, 
in  460,  and  the  other  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  I.,  d^t  years 
later;  but  both  enterprises  failed,  owing  prindpally  to  the  genius 
of  Gaiseric.  (^tinuing  his  course  on  the  sea  the  king  brought 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Islanda  under  his  rule, 
and  even  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace,  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor.  Having  made  peace  with  the  eastern  emperor  Ztno  in 
476,  he  died  on  the  25th  of  January  477.  Gaiseric  was  a  duel 
and  cunning  man,  possessing  great  military  talents  and  superior 
mental  gifts.  Though  the  ^ect  of  his  victories  was  afterwards 
neutralized  by  the  successes  of  Belisarius,  his  name  long  ronained 
the  glory  of  the  Vandals.  The  name  Gaiseric  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  gais,  a  javelin,  and  reikSf  a  king. 

See  VANoais;  alio  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Inmders,  voL  iL 
(London,  189a);  E.  Gibbon.  Doeline  and  Fall  qf  the  Roman  Empire 
(ed.  J.  B.  Buiv,  1 896-1900);  L.  Schmidt,  GeschschU  der  Vandalem 
(Ldpzi^,  1901;:  and  F.  Martrpye,  Censeric;  La  ConquZte  vandaJa 
en  Afrtfue  (Pans,  1907). 

OAISFORD,  THOMAS  (x779'XB55),  English  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Iford,  Wiltshire,  on  the  22nd  of  December  1779. 
Proceeding  to  Oxford  in  2797,  he  became  successivdy  student 
and  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  in  i8zx  appointed  rcgius 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Taking  orders,  he  held 
(]  8 15-1847)  the  college  living  of  West  well,  in  OxfOrda^re,  and 
other  ecdesiastical  preferments  simultaneously  with  his  professor- 
ship. From  1831  until  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  June  1855,  he 
was  dean  of  Cnrist  Church.  As  curator  of  .the  Bodleian  and 
prindpal  delegate  of  the  University  Press  he  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  co^>peration  of  distinguished  European  scholars 
as  coUatoiB,  notably  Bekker  and  Dindorf.  Among  his  numerous 
contributions  to  Greek  literature  may  be  mentioned,  Hephaes- 
tion's  Encheiridian  (iSio)  \  4*cHae  Graeci  wUnores  (1814-1820); 
Stobaeus'  FlorSeginm  (1822);  Herodotus,  with  variorum  notes 
(1824);  Suidas'  Lexicon  <i834);  Stymeloiican  magnum  (1S48); 
Busebius's  FraeparaHo  (1^13)  aod  Demanstratio  eeangelicn 
(1852).  In  1856  the  Gaisford  prizes,  for  Greek coaaposition,  west 
f ounM  M  Oifoffd,  (t  peipetuate  his  mepiory. 
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From  inlitiiHkl  nidiBCC  in  fail  watte  il  I 
he  Bounihed  in  tlw  iBgn*  of  Ika  Buipanm 
lis  Phu,  MirciB  Ant^iB  and  CoBBiodui. 


B,  ind  brocs  « 
hit  Jilc  or  worki.    Aftd  hia  deatk,  bmrevsT,  Ui  wi 
RCagnued  lU  oi  gmt  authority,  uid  tlie  cnpenr  ValnUi 

Faului,  u  one  al  ttM  five  iiuiiu  wbaa  oiiBiDWwB*  I«Ih  Mk 
by  judidil  oSctn  in  deciding  cus.    Ha  mite  tt  Ihete  ja 


Baida  the /ufili^n,  which  ^ 

demoil*  o(  Honiui  law,  Guu  wu  the  ndNii  of  ■  UiBUlM ' 
fiAA  ^  Ua  MapHnOa,  of  CtmrnaOaria  nt  Ot  TlHhi  Tatia, 
mi  on  the  inpoiUnt  La  Pafia  Fitpata,  uu)  kt(ctI  othei 
wod*.  His  iotereit  in  ihauUquitia  of  Romu  lew  is  i^^iubiI, 
ud  lot  tfcii  nuDo  bJB  wock  ii  nott  nimble  to  the  hWolin  of 
euly  iutitntiaoL  Id  tbe  di^mtet  between  the  two  •dwoto  of 
Komto  juiiati  be  gmenlly  ittadMd  hinudl  to  that  of  the 
Siblniua,  who  wen  Hid  to  be  (oUowOi  <i  Aubb  Otifto,  oi 
whose  lite  we  have  Mine  iccount  in  tbe  Amuii  d  Tadtna,  and  to 
•dvocste  a  itrict  adhnence  u  bi  as  ponUe  to  aadcDt  mica, 
aod  !o  itaiH  ioaovstloii.  Uuy  itaolatioiii  Irewi  the  woAa  of 
Caiua  occur  in  \i»  DifiM  of  JuMiBiui,  and  lO  tcqaired  a 
pennaBent  place  in  Ibt  irMeni  of  Rooud  law;  wUle  a  com' 
paJdNn  of  Ihe  JatUtofn  of  JnMiiilu  with  thow  of  Caiw  ibowi 
that  the  whole  method  and  ananiement  of  the  htef  work  win 
copied  from  that  of  the  culiet.  and  veif  naaunaa  pawagw  an 
•Old  for  w((d  the  mat.  PnibMy,  lor  the  (teaUr  part  of  the 
period  of  three  antmfts  wUcb  ellpaed  betneeo  Galua  and 
Justinian,  the  InilUHla  of  the  (onoci  had  been  the  faidliai  text- 
book o[  all  stndcnu  of  Ranua  law. 

e  work  vm  hut  to  moden  adiDlajii,  itntS,  in 


iEi«,  ( 


E.  fl.  I 


chapter  libnry  of  Voooa,  I 
Jerome  wen  written  over  loine  eaiiia  writings,  which  proved 
tobelhelonwoEkofGaios.  Ihe  pealar  pan  of  Ihe  pallnpaeM - 
baa,  however,  beCD  dedpbercdandthe  test  it  nowlaiily  (caplde. 
Tbia  diicoiMi?  has  tluewn  a  Bond  of  light  on  portfoia  of  tbe 
biiioiy  of  Koman  law  which  had  pMrvioiuly  heeu  moU  obacne. 
Uucb  of  Ibe  Uatmical  infonnation  tivao  by  Gaim  i*  wanting  in 
the  compilationi  %^  Jnftlaiaii,  and,  in  particular,  the  Lcconnt  of 
the asaeBtfonniolpncedureia actions.  Intheacfonucanbe 
traced  "  lurvivali "  from  the  mott  prinillve  tinun,  which 
provide  tbe  Kience  of  ooDiparstivelawirithvabiableiUuatntiona, 
which  loay  nplaiD  the  itnnge  form*  of  kgaJ  procedure  found  In 
olber  early  lyitmt.  Anolbu  drcaratsoce  which  Nodera  the 
work  oE  Caiiu  mote  intciniiug  to  the  historical  studcDt  than  that 
ol  JuEtifliiD,  it  that  Giiui  lived  at  a  time  when  actiona  were 
tried  by  Ihe  Bystem  o!  formulae,  or  formal  diieclions  given  by  the 
praetor  before  whom  the  case  first  came,  to  tbe  judex  lo  wham  ha 
relerred  it.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  terni  of  tbeic  formulae 
il  IS  impoflaibte  to  solve  tbe  most  interesting  qLiestion  in  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  law,  and  ahow  how  the  rigid  rules  peculiar  to  the 
■odent  law  of  Rmne  were  modified  by  what  has  been  called  the 
Hjoitablc  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors,  and  rnade  sppliceb! 
conditions,  and  bionght  into  harmony  with  thi  notions 
needs  of  a  moio  developed  Eociety.  It  is  dear  from  evi 
Gtivt  that  Ibit  result  was  obtained,  not  by  an  indcpendi 
courts  administeting,  as  in  England  pnvfous  lo  the  Jc 
Acts,  a  system  diScrenI  from  that  of  the  ordinary  courts,  but  by 
Ihe  manipulation  of  the  formulae  In  the  time  of  Just] 
WDik  was  complete,  and  the  lormulaty  system  had  disa 
The  iHiMuItt  of  Gains  are  divided  into  four  booki- 
tRattiicof  penans  and  the  differtnco  ol  the  status  tl 
Bccupjr  in  the  eye  of  tbi  law;  tbe  second  ol  ihin^ 
Bodr«  in  wUch  limits  avtf  them  may'be  acquired,  IndudiDg  tbe 


*1  qMfalG-'P<«and  iditiaaB  of  tb«  IiuliMB, 

-. id  GOKbta  (|S»),  dowa  to  that  U  Stadenaad 

ind  Krflger  (iwo).    The  moat  complett  Eodlsh  edltloo  it  that  tf 

"  '—-  whteStodBd«aberid»tbeteirtariEpg1,i|-  "    " 


and  tbe  ideas  of 


.,  .  _.„ Ofliiii  traoitation  and 

eoaaoMlary  (lUs).    A  cmpariMn  M  tbe  early  lonu  of 
wsariiaid  by  GaiU  with  those  aicd  by  otbe  ariaidx 
I  will  be  fouiia  ia  Sir  H.  Maiiie'*  Airly  InMHUim,  ap.  9. 
..  ...Iher  inrofinatioD  see  M.  Cliiun,  Ettii  or  Gaitu  (1  fxr  & 
u  XfMiHfnHA'i  abo  Rohah  Law. 

SUVt  CUUB  (aj>.  11-4O1  mmamed  Calicdia,  Roman 
nperoTfrom  37-41,  youngest  son  of  Gennsnicus  and  Agrippina 
IE  Ma,  was  born  on  tbe  jitt  of  August  aji.  11.  He  was 
bron^  Dp  In  IA  father's  camp  on  the  Rhine  among  the  soldiers, 
and  received  tbe  name  CaUgula  from  the  cdipie,  or  foot-soldiers' 
boot*,  wUcb  be  used  to  wear.  He  also  accompanied  Us  father  to 
Syria,  and  after  his  death  tetuinnl  to  Rome.  In  31  he  was 
nunmoued  by  Tiberius  lo  Cipreae,  and  by  skilful  flattery  managed 
to  escape  the  fate  of  his  telalives.  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius 
by  Na<rvius  Sertorius  Mbcto,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
irtdchwaspnbablyduetohisinsIigBlion,  Caligula  ascended  Ihe 
throne  amidst  the  lejoicingB  of  the  people.  The  senate  conferred 
the  fmptrial  power  upon  him  atone,  sltboogb  Tiberius  Gemellus, 
'  gnuidson  of  Ihe  preceding  emperor,  bad  been  designated  as 
co-beh'.  He  entered  on  his  first  consulship  in  July  37.  For 
tbe  fint  eight  months  of  bis  reign  he  did  not  disappoint  tbe 
popular  expectation;  bnt  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness 
chancier  Showed  itself.  His  extravagance,  cruelty  and 
cy  can  hardly  be  eiplabed  except  on  Ihe  assumption  ihit 
out  ol  hit  mind.  According  to  Pelham,  much  of  his 
t  was  due  to  tbe  atmosphere  in  loUcb  he  was  biought  up, 
rerelgnty  instilled  into  hira,  which  led  bitn  to 
of  the  Graeco-oriental  type.  To  fin  his  ei. 
hausted  treasury  he  put  to  death  hts  wealthy  subjects  and 
confiscated  their  property;  even  the  poor  fell  victimi  to  his 
thirst  tor  Mood.  He  bestowed  the  priesthood  and  a  consulslnp 
upon' his  horse  Incilat  us,  snd  demanded  Ihst  sacrifice  should  be 
offered  to  hioneif.  He  openly  dcdared  that  he  wished  the  whole 
Komsn  people  bad  only  one  bead,  that  he  mijjil  cut  it  oB  at  a 
slogle  stroke.    In  39  be  set  not  with  an  army  to  Gaul,  nominally 

ality  to  get  money  by  [Jimdcr  and  confiscation.  Before  leaving, 
he  led  his  troops  to  the  coast  opposite  Britain,  and  ordered  tbem 
to  pick  up  shdls  on  tbe  seashore,  to  be  dedicated  to  Ihe  gods  at 
Rome  as  the  spoils  of  ocean.  On  his  return  he  entered  Rome 
with  sn  ovation  (a  minor  f(»m  of  triumph),  Iem[Jeswers  buUl, 
statues  erected  in  bis  honour,  and  a  special  priesthood  [nstiluted 

forms  of  taiatlDn  and  every  kind  of  eitortion,  but  on  the  whole 
Roma  was  free  from  intemaJ  disturbances  during  bis  reign; 
some  insignificant  conspiracies  were  discovered  and  rendered 
abortivB.  A  penonal  insult  to  Caasius  Chacrea,  tribune  of  a 
P 
Ji 


QAIAM.  the  Senegal  name  of  the  long-tailed  Alriou  leprc 

teolalivea  of  tbe  lemur-like  Priioates,  which  baa  been  adopWd  M 
their  technical  designation.  Till  rtontly  tba  viagos  hav« 
been  included  in  (he  lainily  Lamridat;  but  this  it  restricted  ta 
the  lemurs  of  Madagascar,  and  they  ate  now  classed  with  Ihe 
lortsea  and  pottos  in  ihe  (emiiy  HycHctUdae,  ol  which  they  foim 
theseclionCdJdjiii'ir.characieriicdby  tbe  great  eloDgation  of  Ihe 
upper  portion  ol  the  feel  (tarsus)  and  the  power  of  loldiF' 
latge  ears.    Throughout  the  jpeater  part  of  Atrfct  <oi«h 
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GALANGAL— GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS 


SohMi.  galafos  «re  viddj  dftuftiilad  Id  tkft  wooded  diitriolt, 
from  Senegambia  in  the  west  to  Abyssinia  in  the  east,  and  as-far 
soutbasNataL  T%ey  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  but  are  very  active  at 
night,  feeding  on  fruits,  insects  and  small  birds.  When  they 
descend  to  the  ground  they  sit  upright,  and  move  about  by 
jumping  with  their  hind-legs  like  jerbou.  They  are  pretty  Uttle 
animals,  varying  from  the  sLte  of  a  small  cat  to  less  tlum  that  of  a 
rat,  with  large  eyes  and  ears,  soft  wooHy  fur  and  long  tails. 
There  are  several  spedes,  of  which  G.  crasskoudatus  from 
Mozambioue  is  the  largest;  together  with  G.  ^omelti  of  Natal, 
G.  agisyttUHinus  of  Zanzibar,  and  C.  motUeiroi  of  Angda,  this 
represents  the  subgenus  OtoUmwr.  The  typical  group  indudes 
C.  senegaknsis  (or  galago)  of  Senegal,  G,  aUetn  of  West  and 
Central  Africa,  and  G.  mokoli  of  ^uth  Africa;  while  G.  (kmidcjfi 
of  West  and  Central  Africa  and  G.  anomwus  of  French  Congoland 
represent  the  subgenus  UenUgfihgo,  (R.  L.^ 

GALANGAL,  formerly  written  '' galingale,"  and  sometimes 
''  garingal,*'  rkkoma  gdangae  (Arab.  Kkolinjan\^  Ger.  Galganl- 
ttmnd',  Fr.  Racine  de  Galang/o),  a  drug,  now  obsolete,  with  an 
aromatic  taste  like  that  of  mingled  ginger  and  pepper.  Lesser 
galangal  root,  radix  galangae  minoris,  the  ordiziiury  galangal  of 
commerce,  is  the  dri^  rhizome  of  Alpinia  ojicinarumf  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Zingiberaceaej  growing  in  the  Chinese  island  <rf. 
Hainan,  where  it  is  cuitivatcd,  and  probably  also  in  the  woods  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  China.  The  plimt  is  closely  allied  to 
Alpinia  cakarataf  the  rhizome  of  which  is^d  in  the  bazaars  of 
some  parts  of  India  as  a  sort  of  galangaL  Its  stems  attain  a 
length  of  about  4  ft.,  and  its  leaves  are  slender,  lanceolate  and 
Jight-grcen,  and  have  a  hot  taste;  the  flowers  are  white  with 
red  veins,  and  in  simple  racemes;  the  roots  form  dense  masses, 
sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  the  rhizomes  grow 
horizontally,  and  are  |  in.  or  less  in  thickness.  Galangal  seems  to 
have  been  unkiu>wn  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Arabian  phjrsidana. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ibn  Khurd&dbah,  an  Arabian 
geographer  who  flourished  in  the  latter  haU  of  the  9th  century, 
and  *'  gallengax  "  (gallingale  or  galangal)  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  an  Anglo-3axon  receipt  for  a  "wen  salve  "  (see  O.  Cockayne, 
S^xonLuckdioms,woV}ix.^.iT^),  In  the  middle  ages,  as  at  present 
in  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  central  Russia,  galangal  was  in  esteem 
in  Europe  both  a&  a  medicine  and  •>  spice,  and  in  China  it  is  still 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  chief  consumption  is'  in 
Russia,  whore  it  is  used  as  a  cattle-mcdidnei  and  as  a  flavouring 
for  liqueurs. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  of  five  larger  and  ten 
anudler  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  exactly  under  the  equator. 
The  nearest  island  to  the  South  Ameiicaa  coast  lies  580  m.  W.  of 
Ecuador,  to  whidi  country  they  belong.  The  name  is  derived 
from  gaUpagfit  a  tortoise,  on  account  of  the  giant  species,  the 
characterisiic  feature  of  the  fauna.  The  islands  wese  discovered 
car^  in  the  i6th  century  by  Spaniards,  who  gave  them  their 
present  name.  They  were  then  uninhabited.  The  English  names 
of  the  individual  islands  were  probably  given  by  buccaneers,  for 
whom  the  group  formed  a  convenient  retteat. 

The  hirgcr  members  of  the  group,  several  of  which  attain  an 
tfevation  of  2000  to  3500  ft.,  are  Albemarle  or  Isabela  (100  m. 
long,  28  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  with  an  area  of  1650  sq.  m.  and 
an  extreme  elevation  of  5000  ft.),  Narborou^  or  Femandina, 
Indefatigable  or  Santa  Crai,  Chatham  or  San  Cristobal,  James 
or  San  Salvador,  and  Charlcb  or  Santa  Maria.  The  total  land 
area  is  estimated  at  about  2870  sq.  m.  (about  that  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire)*  The  extraordinary  number  of  oraters> 
a  few  of  which  are  reported  still  to  be  active,  gives  evidence 
that  tfie  arChipelago  is  the  icsok  af  vdoanic  action.  The 
number  of  main  craters  may  be  about  twenty-five,  but  there 
are  very  many  small  eniptive  oones  on  the  flanks  of  the  old 
volcanoes.    There  is  a  convict  settlement  on  Chatham  with 
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some  300  inhabitaati  living  in  low  thatebed  or  ffoto-ioofcd 
huts,  under  the  supervision  of  a  police  commlsdoiicr  and  other 
officials  of  Ecuador,  by  which  cotmtry  the  group  was  annexed  is 
1833,  when  General  Vilkmil  foonded  Floreana  on  Charles  Island, 
naming  it  in  honour  of  Juan  Jost  Floret,  president  of  Ecuador. 


A  governor  has  been  appointed  since  1885,  some  importance 
being  foreseen  for  the  Uainds  in  connexion  with  the  cutting  of  the 
Panama  canal,  as  the  group  lies  on  the  route  to  Australia  opened 
up  by  that  scheme.  Charles  Island,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
group,  is  cuhhratcd  by  a  small  oriony.  On  many  of  the  islets 
numeroua  tropical  fruits  are  found  growing  wild,  but  they  are  no 
doubt  escapes  from  cultivation,  just  as  the  fau^  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  honies,  donkeys,  pigs,  goats  and  dogs — the  last  large  and 
fierce  which  occur  abundantly  on  most  of  the  islands  have 
esc^ied  from  domestication. 

The  shbres  of  Che  larger  islands  are  fringed  in  some  parts  with  a 
dense  barrier  of  mangroves,^  backed  by  an  often  impenetrable 
thicket  of  tropkaliindergrowth,  whidi,  as  the  ridges  are  ascended, 
give  place  to  tiiller  trees  and  deep  green  bushes  which  are  covered 
with  orchids  and  trailing  moss  {orckUla) ,  and  from  which  creepefa 
hang  down  interlacing  the  vegetation.  But  generally  the  low 
grounds  ue  parched  and  rocky,  presenting  only  a  ffcw  thickets  of 
Peruvian  cactus  and  stunted  shrubs,  and  a  most  uninviting  shore. 
The  omtrast  between  this  low  zone  and  the  upper  zone  <A  rich 
vegetation  (above  about  800  ft.)  is  curiously  mariced.  From  July 
to  November  the  clouds  hang  low  on  the  mountains,  and  give 
moisture  to  the  upper  aone,  whife  the  climate  of  the  lower  is  dry. 
Rain  in  the  lower  2(me  is  scanty,  and  from  May  to  January  does 
not  occur.  The  porous  soil  absorbs  the  mixture,  and  fresh  water 
is  scarce.  Hiongh  the  islands  are  under  the  equator,  the  dimate 
is  not  intensely  hot,  as  it  is  tempered  by  cold  currents  from  the 
Antarctic  sea,  which,  having  followed  the  coast  of  Peru  as  far  as 
Cape  Blanco,  bear  off  to  the  N.W.  towards  and  through  the 
Gsiapagos*  The  mean  temperature  of  the  lower  xone  Is  about 
71**  F.,  that  of  the  upper  from  66^  to  til*. 

The  Galapagos  Islands  are  of  some  commercial  importance  to 
Ecuador,  on  account  of  the  guano  and  the  orchilla  moss  found 
an  them  and  exported  to  Europe.  Except  on  Charles  Island, 
where  settlement  has  existed  longest,  little  or  no  influence  of 
the  presence  of  man  is  evident  in  the  group;  still,  the  running 
wild  of  dogs  and  cats,  and,  as  regards  the  vegetation,  especially 
goats;  m«st  in  a  comparatively  diort  period  greatly  modify  the 
biological  oondiUons  of  the  Islands. 

THs  origin  and  development  of  these  conditions,  hi  islands  so 
distincdy  oceanic  as  the  Galapagos,  have  given  its  chief  import- 
ance to  this  archipelago  since  it  was  visited  by  Darwin  te 
the  "  Beagle.'*  Hie  Galapagos  archipelago  possesses  a  rare  ad- 
vantage from  iu  isolated  situation,  and  from  the  fact  that  its 
history  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  any  aborigines  of  the 
human  race^  Of  the  seven  spedes  of  giant  tortoises  known  to 
science  <althou^  at  the  dfscoveiy  of  the  islands  there  were 
probably  fifteen)  all  are  indigsnous,  and  eadi  is  confined  to  its 
own  islet.  Thertalsooticursapecuiiargenusof  lizards  with  two 
spedes,  the  one  marine,  thtothet  terrestrial.  The  majority  of  the 
birds  are  of  endemic  spedes  peculiar  to  different  islets,  while 
more  than  half  belong  to  peculiar  genera.  More  than  half  of  the 
flora  Is  unknown  elsewhere. 

^nce  i860  several  visits  have  been  paid  to  the  group  by  sdentific 
in^>estlgatorB — by  Dr  Habd  in  1868;  Messrs  Baar  and  Adams,  and 
the  naturaliata  of  the  "  Albatross."  between  1888  and  1891 ;  and  ia 
1 897-1898  by  Mr  Charles  Harris,  whose  journey  was  spedally  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.  Very  com- 
plete collections  have  therefore^  as  a  result  of  these  expeditions, 
been  brou|ht  together;  but  thetr  examtnarion  does  not  materially 
change  the  facts  upon  which  the  ooodnsions  arrived  at  by  Darwin, 
from  the  evidenoe  of  the  birds  and  plants,  were  based ;  though  he 
"  no  doubt  would  have  paid  more  attention  to  (the  evidence  afiorded 
by  Land-tortoises],  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  facts  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  now  "  (G&nther).  His  conchistons  were  that  the 
group  "  has  never  been  nearer  the  mainland  than  it  is  now,  nor  have 
Its  members  been  at  any  time  closer  together  *';  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  flora  and  fauna  is  the  result  of  spocies  stracgUng  over 
from  America,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  to  the  different  islets,  where 
in  their  Isolation  they  have  gridttally  varied  in  differcttt  degrees 
•■d  iRsys  f  1001  tlisir  sncssioii     Eqmtfy  Indedsk'S  Is  ib#  fuitbiv 
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Jie  eiwip  H  the  duel  uct  on  which  «  lormer 
:h  the  caDLlnnil  d  Aaeiia  may  be  •uttaincd. 
"  ntariy  all  Aautonlle*  agree  IhaE  It  i>  Bot  probable  that  chey  have 
crDu«1 1  he  wEde  «a  betveen  Che  Galapaeoa  lilaiiai  and  the  American 
cnniinent.  allhouch.  white  they  an  hHpleeik  and  qaite  anibls  (O 
nriir.  they  caa  BoM  ca  the  water.  If  tbeir  anceatsn  had  b«n 
carricdout  toRaopceorcidcebya  AoodandsafriydnftedaifaraA 
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n.  aloDg  both  hanks  of 
river,  the  mills  and  lactorio  occupying  the  valley  by  the  icteam, 
IheviHaiandbetlet-dasj  hotaea  the  high-lying  ground  on  either 
cide.  The  principal  stmclurcs  irtchide  the  muDidpal  biiildingg, 
com  oidiangt,  hbniry,  puhlle  hall,  and  the  maitet  cross.  The 
town  is  under  the  control  of  a  provost,  baQies  and  council,  and, 
■long  with  Hawick  and  Selliirk,  forms  the  Hawick  (or  Bolder] 
group  of  parUamcQtir^  burghs.  The  woollen  manufaclures, 
dating  frcnn  the  clove  of  the  i6th  century,  are  the  moat 
impotlant  In  Scotland,  though  now  mainly  oinfined  to  the  weav- 
ing of  tweeds.  Other  leading  industries  are  hosiery,  tanning 
(wilh  the  largest  yards  in  Scotland),  dyeing,  iron  end  brass  found- 
ing, engjaeeiiog  and  boot-making.  Originally  a  village  built  For 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  Melrose  Abbey  (4  m.  E.  by  S.], 
It  became,  early  in  the  1 5  th  century,  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Douglases,  who  were  then  keepers  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  whose 

into  >  horgh  of  baiony  in  1599.  The  Catrail  or  Picta'  Work 
tx^nsneuthetownandpasiesimmediatclytotbewesi,  CloveD- 
fords,  3i  m.  W.,  is  noted  lor  Ihe  Tweed  vineries,  which  are  healed 
by  s  m.  of  water-pipes,  and  supply  the  London  market  throughout 
Ihe  ttinler.  Two  mHea  farlber  W.  by  S,  is  AihesUel,  where  Sir 
Waller  Scott  resided  from  1S04  10  iSu,  whete  be  wrote  his  moat 
[amoui  poeins  and  began  Waeerley,  and  nbich  be  left  for  Abbot*- 
lord. 


i^ulish  tribe*  in  Ihe  3rd  century  B.C.  Bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by 
Bitbynia  and  Paphlagonla,  W.  1^  Pbrygia,  S.  by  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia,  E.  by  Pontua,  it  included  the  gtealer  part  of  the 
iBO<teiii  vilayet  ol  Angora,  stretching  from  Fessinus  eastwards  lo 


Tivium  and  Iron  the  FaphUioaliii  hail K.ofAncynaoutfawards 
10  the  N.  end  of  the  ult  lake  Taiu  (but  probably  indudhig  ibe 
^ilalB*  W.  of  the  lake  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history),—* 
rough  ohIoBg  about  700  m.  kong  and  100  (to  130)  broad. 

Galatia  b  part  of  Ibe  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  here 
rangiDg  from  KOo  to  3000  fL  above  sea-level,  and  f  alia  geographic- 
ally Into  two  put*  MpuMtd  by-  the  Raly*  (Eizil  Innak),— ■ 
■naU  eaatem  diMrict  tyiiw  cUe^  la  the  baiin  of  the  Ddije 
Irmdi,  the  piiidpa)  tSnan  of  the  Haly*,  and  ■  large  western 
ngloB  dniiwd  ahnoM  cotiHily  by  the  Sangarius  (Sakaria)  and  it* 
tribntaika.  On  the  N.  aide  Gilatla  caoststt  oi  a  series  of  plaiw 
with  fairly  fenila  tail,  lylnc  between  bare  hill*.  But  the  greater 
part  i»  a  dreary  Uictch  of  barren,  nsdulaling  uplaoda,  intenecled 
by  liny  streaiBMDd  piMing  giaduilly  into  the  vast  level  watte  of 
tfeeha*  (anc  Arylin)  pt*ln  Chat  runa  S.  to  Lycaoniai  cbae 
Dplands  are  little  nlthwled  and  only  aflord  eitenilve  paatunge 
for  large  Bock*  oltheepuKlfotti.  C3ties  are  few  and  fai  apart, 
and  the  eEmite  iioot  ef  (Mnoeaof  beat  and  cold.  The  geimal 
conditioD  alMl  npect  of  the  Mostry  WW  much  the  ■atne  b  andent 
ailn  modem  tbiKB. 

Tlie  GauUih  invidcn  q^eaiwd  in  Atli  Minor  In  >T»-ir7  i.c 
Tbejr  gunbend  10,000,  of  wUcfa  (Hily  one-bait  wete  fighting  tncn. 
the  tot  being  doabtlen  wonuD  and  children;  and  DOC  long  allei 
their  arrival  m  find  tten  divided  Into  three  tribea,  Tiocmi, 
ToliMsbogn  and  Tettoaaffi,  each  of  whidi  claimed  a  separate 
sphere  itf  opention*.  Tley  had  iplitoS  from  the  army  which 
Invaded  Greece  tmdet  Brennui  In  179  B.c,  and,  marching  into 
Thrace  under  Leonaorlu*  and  Luterius,  ooeeed  over  to  Ada  at 
the  invitalion  of  NIcomades  L  of  BUbynia.  who  lequired  hdp  in 
his  slrugf^e  against  bia  brother.  For  about  46  years  they  were  the 
•CDUije  ol  the  western  half  of  Asia  Minor,  ravaging  the  country, 
as  allies  of  one  or  other  of  the  warring  princes,  without  any  serious 
check,  until  Attalua  ]..  king  ol  Fergomum  (S41— 197).  inflicted 
aeveral  levere  defeats  upon  ihem,  and  about  73J  B.C.  forced 
Chera  Co  settle  pennatKntly  tn  the  region  to  which  they  gave  their 
name.  Probably  they  already  occupied  part*  of  Galatia,  bat 
deBnile  lindls  were  now  fixed  and  their  right  to  the  district  was 
formally  recogniied.  The  Itibea  were  settled  where  Ihey  tSta- 
ward*  remained,  the  Teclouges  round  Ancyra,  Ihe  Tolistobogii 
ruuodPeBinus,andtbeTrocn)TtoundTaviuni.  The  constitution 
of  Ihe  Galatian  state  Is  described  by  Strabo:  conformably  to 
Gaulish  custom,  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  cantons  (Cr. 
nrpapxia'),  eich  governed  by  a  chief  ("  tetrarch")  o(  its  own 
with  a  judge-under  him,  whose  powers  were  unlimited  erc^t  in 
cases  oi  murder,  which  were  tried  before  a  coundl  of  300  drawn 
From  the  twelve  canton*  and  meeting  at  a  holy  place  called 
Dlynemeton.  But  Ibe  power  of  the  Gaols  was  not  yet  broken. 
They  proved  a  formidable  foe  to  the  Romana  in  thdi  wars  with 

Minor  forced  Rome  in  iSg  a.c  to  send  an  eipedition  against  ibem 
under  Cn,  Manllus  Vuiso,  who  Uught  Ihera  a  severe  lesson. 
Henceiorward  their  mililory  power  declined  and  Ihey  fell  at  time* 
under  Pontic  ascendancy,  from  which  they  were  finally  Ireed  by 
the  Mithradalic  wan,  in  which  they  heartily  supported  Rome. 
In  Ihe  settlement  of  64  b.c  Galatia  became  a  dienl-slate  of 
the  em^re,  the  dd  constitution  disappeared,  and  three  chiefs 
(wrongiy  styled  "  tctrarchs  ")  were  appointed,  one  lor  each  tribe. 
But  this  arrangement  soon  gave  way  before  the  ambition  of  one 
of  these  tetrarchs,  Ddotarus,  the  conlcmporaty  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  who  madchimself  master  oltheolher  two  teliartbiesand 
was  finally  recognized  by  Ihe  Ramans  as  king  of  Galatia.  Da  the 
death  ol  the  third  king  Amynlst  in  i;  B.C.,  Galslia  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Augustus  in  theKoman  empire,  and  few  of  the  province* 
were  more  enlhusiaitically  loyal 

The  population  of  Galatia  was  not  entirely  Gallic.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Gauls,  weslsrn  (lalatia  up  to  Ihe  Hilys  was  in- 
habited by  Phrygians,  and  eastern  Gslatla  by  Cappadodins 
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took  the  otlMT  third,  and  agriculture  and  commecce  ymth  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  pMceful  life  remained  entirety  in  their  hands. 
They  were  henceforth  ranked  as  "  Galatians  "  by  the  outside 
world  equally  with  their  overlords,  and  it  was  from  their  nuabecs 
that  the  "  Galatian  "  slaves  who  figure  in  the  markeu  of  the 
ancient  world  were  drawn.  The  conquerors,  who  were  few  in 
number,  formed  a  small  military  aristocracy,  living  not  in  the 
towns,  but  in  fortified  villages,  where  the  chiefs  in  their  castles 
kept  up  a  barbaric  state,  surrounded  by  their  tribesmen.  With  the 
decline  of  their  wariike  vigour  they  began  gradually  to  mix  with 
the  natives  and  to  adopt  at  least  their  religion:  the  amalgamation 
was  accelerated  under  Roman  influence  and  ultimately  became 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  Normans  whh  the  Saxons  in  England, 
but  they  gave  to  the  mixed  race  a  distinctive  tone  and  spirit,  and 
long  retained  their  naticmal  characteristics  and  social  customsi 
as  well  as  their  language  (which  continued  in  use,  side  by  side 
with  Greek,  in  the  ^  century  after  Christ).  In  the'xst  century, 
when  St  Paul  made  his  missionary  joum^,  even  the  towns 
Ancyra,  Pcssinus  and  Tavium  (where  Gaub  were  few)  were  not 
HeUenized,  though  Greek,  the  language  of  government  and  trade, 
was  spoken  there;  while  the  runl  population  was  unaffected 
by  Gredt  civilization.  Hdlenic  ways  and  modes  of  thought 
begin  to  aM>ear  in  the  towns  only  in  the  later  and  century. 
In  the  rustic  parts  a  knowledge  of  Greek  begins  to  spread  in  the 
5rd  century;  but  only  in  the  4th  and  sth  csenturios,  after  the 
transference  of  the  centre  of  government  first  to  Nicomedia  and 
then  to  Constantinople  pUced  Galatia  on  the  highway  of  imperial 
communication,  was  Hellenism  hi  its  Christian  form  gradually 
diffused  over   the  country.    (See  also  Amcyxa;  Pessinus; 

GORDIUM.) 

II.  The  Roman  province  of  (kUitia,  constituted  35  B.&, 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ruled  by  Amyntas,  viz. 
Galatia  Prppcr,  part  of  Phrygia  towards  Pisidia  (Apollonia, 
Antioch  and  Iconium),  Pisidia,  part  of  Lycaonia  (including 
Lystra  and  Derbe)  and  Isauria.  For  nearly  xoo  years  it  was  the 
frontier  province,  and  the  changes  in  its  boundaries  are  an 
epitome  of  the  stages  of  Roman  advance  to  the  Euphrates,  one 
client-state  after  another  being  annexed:  Paphlagonia  in  6-5 
B.C.;  SebastopoUs,  3-3  B.&;  Amasia,  AJ>.  x-2;  Comana,  aj>. 
34-3  5, — together  forming  Pontus  Galaticus,— the  Pontic  kingdom 
of  Fblemon,  a.D.  64,  under  the  name  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  In 
A.D.  70  Cappadocia  (a  procuratonal  province  since  aj).  17)  with 
Armenia  Minor  became  the  centre  of  the  forward  movement  and 
Galatia  lost  iu  importance,  being  merged  with  Cappadocia  in  a 
vast  double  governorship  until  A.D.  X14  (probably),  when  Trajan 
separated  the  two  parts,  making  Galatia  an  inferior  province  of 
diminished  size,  while  Cappadocia  with  Armenia  Minor  and 
Pontus  became  a  great  consular  military  province,  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Under  Diocletian's  reorganization 
Galatia  was  divided,  about  295,  into  two  parU  and  the  name 
retained  for  the  northern  (now  nearly  identical  with  the  Galatia 
ol  Deiotarus);  and  about  390  this  province,  amplified  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  towns  u&  the  west,  was  divided  into  Galatia 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  the  division  indirating  the 
renewed  imporUnce  of  GaUtia  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  After 
suffering  from  Persian  and  Arabic  raids,  Galatia  was  conquered 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  nth  century  and  passed  to  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the  X4th. 

The  question  whether  the  "  Churches  of  Galatia,''  to  which  St 
Paul  addressed  his  Epistle,  were  situated  in  the  northern  or 
southern  part  of  the  province'  has  been  much  discussed,  and  in 
England  Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  been  the  prindpal  advocate 
of  Uie  adoption  of  the  South^alatian  theory,  which  maintains 
that  they  were  thecfaurches  planted  in  Derbe,  Lystra^Iconium  and 
Antioch  (see  Guatuni).  In  the  present  writer's  opinion  this  is 
supported  by  the  study  of  the  historical  and  geographical  facts.^ 

AuTH0arnB8.--Van  (kklcr.  D«  CatUs  im  Gra$cia  if  Asia  (xS88); 
StaeheUn,  Cuch.  d.  kUimasiaL  GaUUtr  (1897);  Perrot,  D0  Galatia 

I  In  the  unsettled  state  of  this  controversy,  wmght  naturally 
attaches  to  the  opiaioQ  of  experts  00  cither  side;  sad  the  above 
statement,  while  opposed  to  the  view  taken  in  the  foUoinng  artkle 
00  the  qiistle,  must  be  taken  00  its  merits.— Ed.  B.B. 


pr09.  Rom,  (1867) : Sir  W.  M.  Ranuay,  ffiUtr.  OtHT.  (1890X  Si  Pa«l 
(1898),  ana  lotrod.  to  Histor.  Commentary  on  Caialians  (1899). 
For  antiquities  generally,  Perrot,  Explor.  arcMol.  de  la  CalalU  (1863) ; 
K.  Humann  and  O.  Puchstcin,  Reiun  in  KUinasitn  (1890);  Koerte, 
Aiken.  iiitteUumtfn  (1897):  Anderson  and  Crowfooc,  Jonm.  c^ 
Helle$tic  Studies  (1899);  and  Anderson,  Map  ^  Asia  Minor  (London, 
Murray.  1903).  (J.  G.  C  A.) 

GALAnANS.  BPISTLB  TO  THE,  one  of  the  books  of  the  New 
TestamenL  This  early  Christian  scripture  is  one  of  the  books 
militant  in  the  worid's  literature.  Its  usefulness  to  Luther  in  his 
propaganda  was  no  accident  in  its  history;  it  originated  in  a 
controversy,  and  the  varying  views  of  the  momentous  struggle 
depicted  in  GaL  ii.  and  Actsxv.  have  naturally  determined,  from 
time  to  time,  the  conception  of  the  epistle's  aim  and  date. 
Details  of  the  long  critical  disctission  of  this  problem  cannot  be 
given  here.  (See  Paul.)  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  to  the  present 
writer  the  identification  of  GaL  ii.  i-io  with  Acts  xi.  28  f.  and  not 
with  Acts  XV.  appears  quite  untenable,  while  a  fair  exegesis  of 
Acts  xvi.  1-6  implies  a  distinction  between  sudi  towns  as  Lystra, 
Derbe  and  Iconium  on  the  one  hand  and  the  (^alatian  xiipa  with 
Phrygia  upon  the  other.*  A  further  visit  to  the  latter  coimtry  is 
mentioned,  upon  this  view,  in  Acta  xviiL  23.  The  Christians  to 
whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  were  thus  inh^tants,  for  the 
most  part  (iv.  S)  of  pagan  birth,  bdonging  to  the  northern 
section  of  the  province,  perhaps  mainly  in  its  south-western 
district  adjoining  Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia.  The  scanty 
allusi<Mis  to  this  mission  in  Acts  cannot  be  taken  as  any  objectum 
to  the  theory.  Nor  is  there  any  valid  geographical  difficulty. 
The  country  was  quite  accesublc  from  Antioch.  Least  of  all  does 
the  historioU  evidence  at  our  disposal  justify  the  inference  that 
the  dvilization  of  north  Galatia,' during  the  xst  century  aj>., 
was  Romano-Gallic  rather  than  Hellenic;  for,  as  the  coins  and 
inscriptions  indicate,  the  Anatolian  culture  which  predominated 
throughout  the  province  did  not  exclude  the  infusion  either  of 
Greek  religious  conceptions  or  of  the  Greek  language.  The  degree 
of  elementary  Gredc  culture  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
Galatians  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  north  Galatia.  So  far  as  any  trustworthy  evidence 
is  available,  such  Hellenic  notions  as  are  presupposed  in  this 
epistle  might  well  have  been  intelligible  to  the  Galatians  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Still  less  does  the  acquaintance  with  Roman 
jurisprudence  in  iiL  xs-iv.  2  imply,  as  Halmcl  contends  (t^^ 
r  Jm.  RmcIU  im  GalaterhrieJ,  1895),  not  merely  that  Paul  must  have 
acquired  such  knowledge  in  Italy  but  that  he  wrote  the  epistle 
Um^.  a  popular  acquaintance  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
Roman  law  was  widely  diffused  by  tins  time  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  epistle  can  hardly  have  been  written  therefore  until  after 
the  period  described  in  Acts  xviii.  22,  but  the  terminus  ad  quern  is* 
more  difficult  to  fix.*  The  composition  may  be  placed  (cf.  the 
present  writer's  Historical  New  Testameyit,  pp.  124  f.  for  details) 
either  during  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  X,  xo,  so  most  editors  and  scholars),  or  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Corinth,  or  at  Corinth  itself  (so  Lightfoot,  Bleek, 
Salmon). 

The  epistle  was  not  written  until  Paul  had  visited  Thessalonica, 

*  The  historical  and  geographical  facts  concemhie  Galatia,  which 
lead  other  writers  to  support  the  south  Galatian  theor|r.  are 
suted  in  the  preceding  article  on  Galatia;  and  the  question  is  stiU 
a  matter  of  oontroversy,  the  division  of  opinion  bdng  to  some  extent 
d^iendent  on  whether  it  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
archaeoloeist  or  the  Biblical  critic  The  ablest  re-statements  of  the 
north  Ckuatlan  theory,  in  the  light  of  recent  pleas  for  sooth  Galatia 
as  the  destination  ci  this  epiMe,  may  be  found  by  the  Enriiah 
reader  h&  P.  W.  Sehmiedel's  exhaustive  article  in  Encyd,  Btblica 
(1592-X616)  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert's  Student's  Life  of  Paul  (1902), 
pp.  260-272.  Schmiedd's  arKuments  are  mainly  directed  against 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  t>ut  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  sefaolarj  Dr  A. 
Stetnmann,  takes  a  wider  survey  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  north  Galatiaa 
widtidihecMttovtny(pieAlM9nmiSt$itdssGalaierbrit^»MlioatbeT, 
L  W..  1906),  carrying  forward  the  poinu  already  ui^^ed  by  Sieffert 
and  ZOckler  amons^  others,  and  especially  refutmg  his  fdlow- 
churchman.  Prof.  Wlentine  Weber. 

*  The  tendency  among  adherents  of  the  sooth  Galatian  theory 
is  to  put  the  epistle  as  early  as  possiWe,  making  it  contemporaneous 
with,  if  not  prior  to,  I  Thessakmians.    So  Douglau  Round  in  Tki 

1  Date  of  SI  PauTs  Epistle  to  (he  Galatians  (1906). 
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bat  the  Galatian  churches  owed  their  origin  to  a  mission  of  Paul 
undertaken  some  time  before  he  crossed  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
When  he  conuKioed  this  letter,  he  had  visited  the  churches  twice. 
On  the  former  of  these  visits  (iv.  13  ri  irp6Tcpop)»  though 
brolcen  down  by  illness  (z  Cor.  xii.  7-9  ?)  be  had  been  enthusi>> 
asiically  welcomed,  and  the  immediate  result  of  his  mission  was 
an  outburst  of  religious  fervour  (iii.  1-5,  iv.  14  f.).  The  local 
Christians  made  a  most  promising  start  (v.  7).  But  they  failed  to 
maintain  their  ardour.  On  his  second  visit  (iv.  13,  i.  7,  v.  21)  the 
apostle  found  in  many  of  them  a  disheartening  slackness,  due  to 
discord  and  incipient  legalism.  His  plain-speaking  gave  offence 
in  some  quarters  (iv.  16),  though  it  was  not  whoQy  ineffective. 
Otherwise,  this  second  vbit  is  left  in  the  shadow.>  So  far  as  it 
was  accompara'ed  by  warnings,  these  were  evidently  general 
rather  than  elicited  by  any  definite  and  imminent  peril  to  the 
churches.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  some  judaizing 
opponents  of  the  apostle  (note  the  contemptuous  anonymity  of 
the  rtMS  in  i.  7,  as  in  Col.  ii.  4  f.),  headed  by  one  prominent  and 
influential  individual  (v.  10),  made  their  appearance  among  the 
Galalians,  promulgating  a  "  gospel "  which  meant  fidelity  to,  not 
freedom  from,  the  Law  (i.  6-io}.  Arguing  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  represented  Paul's  gospel  as  an  imperfect  creed  which 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  legal  exactitude,*  including 
ritual  observance  (iv.  10)  and  even  drcurndsion,'  while  at  the 
same  time  they  sought  to  undermine  his  authority^  by  pointing 
out  that  it  was  derived  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  and 
therefore  that  his  teaching  must  be  open  to  the  checks  and  tests 
of  that  orthodox  primitive  standard  which  they  themselves 
claimed  to  embody.  The  sole  valid  charter  to  Messiam'c  privileges 
was  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  remained  obUgatory 
upon  pagan  converts  (iii.  6-9,  16). 

When  the  news  of  this  relapse  reached  Paul,  matters  had 
evidently  not  yet  gone  loo  far.  Only  a  few  had  been  drcum- 
cised.  It  was  not  too  late  to  arrest  the  Galatians  on  their  down- 
ward plane,  and  the  apostle,  unable  or  unwilling  to  re-visit  them, 
despatched  this  epistle.  How  or  when  the  information  came  to 
him,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  gravity  of  the  situation  renders 
it  unlikely  that  he  would  delay  for  any  length  of  time  in  writing 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents;  to  judge  from 
allusions  like  those  in  i.  6  (rax^  and  tieraTWtaBe — the  lapse 
still  in  progress),  we  may  conclude  that  the  interval  between  the 
reception  of  the  news  and  the  composition  of  the  letter  must  have 
been  comparatively  brief. 

After  a  short  introduction*  (i.  1-5),  instead  of  giving  his  usual 
word  of  commendation,  he  plunges  into  a  perso&al  and  historical 
vindication*  of  his  apostolic^  independence,  which,  developed 
negatively  and  positively,  forms  the  first  of  the  three  main 

*  It  is  not  auice  clear  whether  traces  of  the  Judaistic  atitatlon 
were  ab'eady  found  by  Paul  on  this  visit  (ao  es|xcially  Holsten* 
Lipsius.  Sienert,  Pfleiderer,  Weiss  and  Wcizsficker)  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  dated  subsequent  to  his  departure  (so  PhiHppI,  Renan  and 
Hofmann,  among  others).  The  tone  of  surprise  which  marks  the 
opening  of  the  epistle  tells  in  favour  of  the  latter  theo|^.  Paul 
seems  ^  to  have  been  uken  aback  by  the  news  of  the  Galatians* 
defection. 

*  Apparently  they  were  clever  enough  to  keep  the  Galatians  in 
ignorance  that  the  entire  law  would  require  to  be  obeyed  (v.  3). 

*  The  critkal  dubiety  abqpt  oWi  in  ii.  5  (cf.  Zahn's  excursus  and 
Prof.  Lake  la  Expositor,  March  1906.  p.  336  f.)  throws  a  slight  doubt 
on  the  interpretation  of  ii.  3,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  agitators  had 
quoted  Paul  s  practice  as  an  authoritative  sanction  of  the  rite. 

*Thts  depreciation  is  voiced  in  their  catch>word  ol  ioKeSftn 
("  those  of  repute,"  ii.  6).  while  other  echoes  of  thdr  talk  can  be 
overheard  in  such  phrases  as  "  we  are  Abraham's  seed  "  (iiL  16). 
**  sinners  of  Gentiles  "  (li.  15)  and  "Jerusalem  which  is  our  mother  * 
(iv.  26),  as  well  as  in  their  charges  against  Paul  of  "  seeking  to  please 
men  "  (i.  10)  and  "  preaching  cireumcision  "  (v.  11). 

*  Not  only  is  the  address  "  to  the  churches  of  C^alatia"  unusually 
bare,  but  Paul  associates  no  one  with  himself,  either  because  he  was 
on  a  journey  or  because,  as  the  attacked  f>arty,  he  desired  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  his  personal  commission.  Yet  the  ^inU  of 
t  8  indicates  colleagues  like  Silas  and  Timothy. 

^Cf.  Hausrath's  Hislory  of  the  N.T.  Times  (iH-  PP-  181-I99).  with 
the  fine  remarks,  on  vi.  1^.  that  "  Paul  stands  before  us  like  an 
ancient  general  who  bares  his  breast  before  his  mutinous  legions,  and 
shows  them  the  scars  of  the  wounds  that  proclaim  him  not  unwprthy 
CO  be  called  Imperaior." 


teetioiis  in  the  epiitlo  (i.  6-iL  ix).  In  the  dos&ig  passage  ht 
drifu  over  from  an  acooont  <rf  this  interview  Mth  Peter  into  a 
sort  of  moDologiie  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  MosaicJaw 
with  the  Christian  gospel  (iL  15-ai),'  and  tlus  starts  him  afresh 
upon  a  trenchant  expostulation  and  appeal  (iii.  t-v.  12)  Ecgardtng 
the  alternatives  of  law  and  spirit.  Fahii  dominates  this  section ; 
fsitii  in  its  historical  caicer  and  as  the  vaatage-ground  of 
Christiamty.  The  mack-vaunted  hiw  is  shown  to  be  Bcrely  a 
provisioaal  episode^  colminating  in  the  gospel  Cni.  7-a8)  as  a 
message  of  filial  confidence  and  freedom  (nL  99-iv.  xi).  The 
genuine  "sons  of  Abraham  "  are  not  iegslistic  Jewish  Christians 
but  those  who  simply  possess  laith  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  passkmate 
outburst  then  follows  (iv.  1 2  f .),  and,  harpingstilloii  Abrahasa,  the 
apostle  essays,  with  fresh  raUknicdiatocfic,  to  establish  Cluislio 
anity  over  legalism  as  the  free  and  final  reUgioB  for  men,  applying 
tins  to  the  moral  situation  of  the  Galatians  themselves  (v.  1-12)* 
This  conception  of  freedom  then  leads  him  to  define  the  mural 
responsibiliUei  of  the  faith  (v.  13-vi.  xo),  in  order  to  prevent 
misconception  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  gospel  upon  the 
individual  and  social  life  of  the  Galatians.  The  epilogue  (vi. 
ii-2k)  tdterates,  in  a  handful  of  abrupt,  ea^>hatic  sottences, 
the  main  points  of  theepistla  . 

The  allusion  in  vi.  xi  <Uerc  vijMiaMS  biuM  yptmuuwt  hffia^ti 
ruk^n X^^)  is  to  the  large  bold  sise*  of  the  fetters  in  Paul's 
handwriting^  but  the  object  and  scope  of  the  reference  are 
matters  of  dispute.  It  is  "a  sensational  heading"  (Flndlay)« 
but  it  nay  either  refer"  to  the  whole  epistle  iao  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  &c,  followed  by  Zahn)  or,  as  most  hold  (with 
Jerome)  to  the  postscript  (vi.  i  x-i8).  Paul  commonly  dictated  his 
letters.  I&  use  of  the  autograph  here  may  have  been  to  i^event 
any  suspicion  of  a  forgery  or  to  mark  the  personal  emphaw's  of  his 
message.  In  any  case  it  Is  assumed  that  the  Galatians  knew  hi^ 
handwriting.  1 1  is  unlikdy  that  he  inserted  this  postscript  from  a 
feeling  of  inmical  playfulness,  to  make  the  Galatians  realize  that, 
^ter  the  sternness  of  the  early  chapters,  be  was  now  treating 
them  like  children,  "playfully  hmting  that  surdy  the  large 
letters  will  touch  their  hearts"  (so  Deissmann,  BibU^tuiiUs 
(1901),  34^  f.). 

The  earliest  allusion  to  the  epistle"  is  the  notice  of  itslndusion 

in  Msrcion's  canon,  but  almost  verbal  echoes  <^  iii.  xo-13  are  to  be 

heard  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dial,  xciv.-xcv.;  it  was  certainly  known 

to  Polycarp,  and  as  the  2nd  century  advances  the  evidence  of 

its  popularity  multiplies  on  all  sides,  from  Ptolemaeus  and  the 

Ophites  to  Iranaeus  and  the  Mnxatoriatt  cancm  (cf.  Gregory's 

Canon  and  Text  of  N.T.,  X907,  pp._20X-203).    It  is  no  longer 

necessary  for  serious  criticism  to  refute  the  objections  to  its 

authenticity  raised  during  the  19th  century  Uncertain  quarters;" 

as  Macaulay  said  of  the  authenticity  of  Caesar's  commentaries, 

"  to  doubt  on  that  subject  is  the  mere  rage  of  scepticism." 

»  Cf.  T.  H.  Green's  Works,  iii  186  f.  Verses  15-17  are  the  indirect 
abstract  of  the  speech's  argument,  but  in  verses  18-21  the  apostle, 
carried  away  by  the  thought  and  barrier  of  the  moment  as  ne  dic- 
tates to  his  amanuensis,  forgets  the  original  situation. 

*  Thus  Paul  reverses  the  ordinary  rabbinic  doctrine  which  taught 

{cf.  Kiddushim,  30,  b)  that  the  law  was  ^ven  as  the  divine  remray 
or  the  evU  yeur  pf  man.    So  far  from  bemg  a  remedy,  he  argues,  ft 
is  an  aggravation. 

•  According  to  Pfutareh,  Cato  the  elder  wrote  histories  for  the 
use  of  his  son,  M^  x*tpi  talutyiXait  yphnita.ot»  (cf.  Field's  Notes 
on  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  191).  If  the  point  of 
Gal.  vL  1 1  lies  in  the  size  of  the  letters,  Paul  cannot  have  contem- 
plated copies  of  the  epistle  being  made.  He  must  have  assumed 
that  the  autograph  would  reach  all  the  local  churches  (cf.  a  Theas. 
iii.  17,  with  E.  A.  Abbott,  Johannine  Grammar,  pp.  530-532.). 

''^For  l7pa^a,  the  epistolary  aorist,  at  the  close  of  a  letter,  cf. 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  9.  25,  Thuc.  L  129.  3.  Ezra  iv.  14  (LXX)  and  Lucian, 
DuU,  Meretr.  x. 

"  Hermann  Schulze's  attempt  to  bring  out  the  filiation  of  the 
later  N.T.  literature  to  Galatians  .(^>>^  VrsprUnilichkeU  des  Galater- 
brief es.  Leipzig.  1903)  involves  repeated  exaggerations  of  the  literary 
evidence^ 

u  Cf.  especially  T.  Gloe's  Die  jUntsU  KriUk  des  Calaterhriefes 
(Leipzig.  1890)  andf  Baljon's  reply  to  Steck  and  Loman  {Exeg.- 
krittsche  verhandeling  over  den  Brtefvan  P.  aan  de  Gal.,  1889).  The 
English  reader  may  consult  Schmiedel's  article  (already  referred 
to)  and  Or  R.  J.  Knowiing's  The  Testimony  ^  St  Paul  to  Christ 
(1905).  28  f. 
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k  of  import*.  Besides  a 
iiiaXx  ranks  lint  imong 
r,  and  second  to  Bnita  in 
ny  siw-milki.  paste  ir.ills, 
ind  pelroleum  refineries: 
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t  the  qnayi,  but  cargoes 
(hipped  inia  ligliteis  at 
Ly  in  foreign  handsi  the 

V,  from  the  Creek  name 

,  cf.  tho  Lai.  eio  iartw  (see 
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Inmsferred  jeose*  to  describe  •  gatlieriog  of  bcilliaAl  or  distl&- 
^isbed  pecaons  or  o^ects. 

OALBA,  SBRVIU8  SULPICIUS,  Roman  general  and  orator. 
He  terved  under  Ludus  Aemilius  Paulas  in  the  third  Macedonian 
Wax.  As  praetor  in  xsx  B.a  in  farther  Spain  he  made  himself 
infamous  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  a  number  of  Lusitaoians, 
with  their  vivcs  and  children,  after  inducing  them  to  surrender 
by  the  promise  of  grants  of  land.  For  this  in  149  he  was  brought 
to  trial,  but  secured  an  acquittal  by  bribery  and  by  holding  up  his 
little  children  before  the  people  to  gain  their  sympathy.  He  was 
consul  in  144,  4nd  must  have  been  alive  in  136.  He  was  an 
eloquent  speaker,  noted  for  his  violent  gesticulations,  and,  |n 
Cicero's  opinion,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  orators.  His 
speechcsi  however,  were  almost  forgotten  in  Cicero's  time* 

Uvy  xlv.  35;  Appian»  Hisp.  $8-60;  Cicero,  De  oroL  i  53t  iS*  7; 
Brutus  21. 

QALBA*  SBRVIUS  8ULPICIUS,  Roman  cmpeior  Qune  aj>. 
68  to  January  69),  bom  near  Terradna,  on  the  24th  ofDecember 
S  B.C.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  and  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
but  unconnected  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption  witKthe  first  six 
Caesars.  In  his  early  years  he  was  regarded  as  a  youth  of 
remarkable  abilities,  and  H  is  said  that  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  prophesied  his  future  eminence  (Tacitus,  Amdi^  vi.  20; 
Suetonius,  Gaf&o,  4).  Praetor  in  20,  and  consul  in  33,  he  acquired 
ft  w^elKmerited  reputation  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
Africa  and  Spain  by  Hs  military  capability,  strictness  and 
impartiaKty.  On  the  death  of  Caligula,  he  refused  the  inviution 
of  his  friends  to  make  a  bid  for  empire,  and  loyally  served 
Claudius.  For  the  first  half  of  Nero's  reign  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, till,  in  61,  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  province  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensi^.  In  the  spring  of  68  Galba  was  informed 
Of  Nero's  intention  to  put  him  to  death,  and  of  the  insurrection  of 
Julius  Vindex  in  Gacd.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  Vindex,  but  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  the  latter 
renewed  his  hesitation.  The  news  that  Nyinphidius  Sabinus, 
the  praefect  of  the  praetorians;  had  declared  in  his  fav6ur  revived 
Galba's  spirits.  Hitherto,  he  had  only  dared  to  call  himself  the 
legate  of  the  senate  and  Roman  p>eopIe;  after  the  murder  of 
Nero,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  marched  straight  for 
Rome.  At  first  he  was  welcomed  by  the  senate  and  the  party  of 
order,  but  he  was  never  popubr  with  the  soldiers  or  the  people. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  c^  the  praetorians  by  scornfully  refusing 
to  pay  them  the  reward  promised  in  his  nisme,  and  disgusted  the 
mc^  by  his  meanness  and  dislike  of  pomp  and  drsphty.  His 
advanced  age  had  destroyed  his  energy,  and  he  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  favourites.  An  outbreak  amongst  the  legions  of 
Germany,  who  demanded  that  the  senate  should  ehoose  another 
emperor,  first  made  him  aware  of  fan  own  unpopularity  and  the 
general  <£scontent.  In  order  to  check  the  rising  storm,  he 
adopted  as  his  cpad^tor  and  successor  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi 
Lidnhnus,  a  nttin  m  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour.  His 
choice  was  wise  and  pfltriotlc;  but  the  populace  regarded  it  as  a 
rfgn  of  feai^  atid  the  praetorians*  were  indignant,  because  the 
usual  donative  was  not  forthcoming.  M.  Salvius  Otho,  formcriy 
governor  of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  Oalba's  earliest  supporters, 
disappointed  at  n6t  being  chosen  Instead  of  Piso,  entered  into 
communication  wltl^  the  discontented  praetorians,  and  was 
adopted  by  thim  as  their  emperor.  Galbk,  who  at  once  Set  out  to 
meet  the  rebels^-fae  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter— -was  met  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  butchered  near  the 
Lacua  Ctufias.  Bttring  the  hter  period  of  his  provincial  ad- 
ministration he  was  indolent  and  apathetic,  but  this  was  due 
either  fb*'  a  desiiv  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  Nero  or  to  the 
gr(»wirig  infirmitfte  of  age.  Tadtns  rightly  says  that  all  would 
have  pronotinced  hSte  woMhy  of  empire  if  he  had  never  been 
cmperer  (**  omnl<mi  eonsensu  capat  imperii  nisi  imperasset "). 

See  Ms  life  hy  Plutarch  and  Soetoinius;  Tadtat,  Histories,  I.  7-49: 
Dio  CaMioa  btfil.  aybd^.  6;  B.  W.  Hendenon,  CfHI  War  and 

gdttUion  t»  tk€  Remmtk  Em^m,  A^D.60^  (1908) ;W.  A.  .Spooaef, 
M  tkt  Characters  tQ  Galba,  Otko  and  ViuUtus  in  lotrod.  to  his  edidoo 
(189O  of  the  Ristories  of  Tadtus. 

OALBAKUH  (Heb.  Edbenih^  Or.  xaX/?dyf),  a  gum-resin,  the 
product  of  Ferula  j^aibani&ua^  indigenous  to  Persia,  and  perhaps 


also  of  othtr  mpbdlKtrous  plaala.  It  occurs  isnally  In  hird  or 
soft,  irregular,  OM>re  or  less  translucent  and  shining  lumps,  or 
occasionaDy  in  sqwrate  tears,  of  a  light-brown,  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  colour,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  mtuky  odour,  and  a  spedfic  gravity  of  1*212. 
It  contains  about  8%  of  terpene;  about  65%  of  a  resin  which 
contains  sulphur;  about  20%  of  gum;  and  a  very  smaU 
quantity  of  the  colourless  crvstalline  substance  umbeUiJerone, 
CtH^Qi.  Galbanum  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  drugs.  In  Exodus 
XXX.  34  it  is  menti<Mied  as  a  sweet  spice,  to  be  used  in  the  making 
of  a  perfume  for  the  tabernacle.  Hippocrates  employed  it  in 
medicine,  and  PUny  {NaL  Hist.  xxiv.  13)  ascribes  to  it  extra- 
ordinary curative  powers,  conduding  his  account  of  it  with  the 
assertion  that "  the  very  touch  of  It  mixed  with  oil  of  ^)ondylium 
is  sufficient  to  kill  a  serpent."  The  drug  is  occasionally  given 
in  modem  medicine,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  It 
has  the  actions  common  to  substances  containing  a  resin  and  a 
volatile  oil.    Its  use  in  medicine  is,  however,  obsolescent. 

0ALCHA8,  the  name  given  to  the  highland  tribes  of  Ferghana, 
Kohistan  and  Wakhan.  These  Aryans  of  the  Pamir  and  Hindu 
Kush,  Irinsmen  of  the  Tajiks,  are  identified  with  the  Cakienses 
popuU  of  the  lay  Jesuit  Benedict  Goes,  who  crossed  the  Pamir 
in  1603  and  described  them  as  "  of  light  hair  and  beard  Uke  the 
Belgians."  The  word  "  Galcha,"  which  has  been  explained  as 
meaning  "the  hungry  raven  who  has  withdrawn  to  the 
mountains,"  in  allusion.to  the  retreat  of  this  branch  of  the  Tajik 
family  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Tatar  hordes,  is  probably 
simply  the  Persian  galcha,  "  clown  "  or  "  rustic,"  in  reference  to 
their  uncouth  maimers.  The  Galchas  conform  physically  to 
what  has  been  called  the  "  Alpine  or  Celtic  European  race,"  so 
much  so  that  French  anthropolofl^ts  have  termed  them  "  those 
belated  Savoyards  of  Kohistan."  DlJjfalvy  describes  them  as 
t|dl,  brown  or  bronzed  and  even  white,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  black, 
chestnut,  sometimes  red  hair,  brown,  blue  or  grey  eyes,  never 
oblique,  weUrshaped,  slightly  curved  nose,  thin  lips,  oval  face  and 
round  head.  Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  Galchas 
represent  the  most  eastern  extension  of  the  Alpine  race  through 
Armenia  and  the  Bakhtiari  uplands  into  central  Asia.  The 
Galchas  for  the  most  part  profess  Sunnite  Mahommedanism. 

See  Jtobert  Shaw.  "  On  the  Galtchah  LanguaKes,"  in  Jown.  As, 
Soc.  BenMl,  xlv.  (1876).  and  xlvi.  (1877):  Major}.  Biddulph,  rrt6« 
if  ike  Htndoo-Koosh  (Calcutta.  1880} ;  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stonc,  An  Accomt  of  the  Kmgiom  of  Caubtd  (1815);  BmU.  de  la 
socilU  d'antkropolone  de  Paris  (1887);  Charles  Eugene  D'Uifalvy 
de  Mezoe-Koevesd.  Les  Aryens  (1896),  and  in  Rome  d'atuhroto- 
lope  (1879).  and  Bull  de  la  soc.de  giogr,  (June  1878);  W.  Z.  Ripley, 
Races  of  Europe  (New  York,  1899). 

OALB,  THB0PHILU8  (1628^1678),  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  1628  at  Kingsteignton,  in- Devonshire,  where 
his  father  was  vicar.  In  2647  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1649,  and  M.A.  in  1652. 
In  1650  he  was  made  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  coUegc.  He  remained 
some  years  at  Oxford,  discharging  actively  the  duties  of  tutor, 
and  wa^  in  1657  ^pointed  as  preacher  in  Winchester  cathedraL 
In  1662  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was 
ejected.  He  beoune  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Wharton,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Protestant  college  of  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
returning  to  England  in  1665.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  he 
passed  in  London  as  assistant  to  John  Rowe,  an  Indfependent 
miidster  who  had  chaige  o£  an  important  cbuch  in  Holborn; 
Gale  succeeded  Rowe  in  1677,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
His  principal  work.  The  Court  of  tke  dentiles,  which  appeared  in 
parts  in  1669,  1671  and  1676,  is  a  strange  storehouse  of  misceU 
laneous  philosophical  learning.  It  resembles  the  IntelUciual 
System  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  though  much  inferior  to  that  work 
both  in  general  construction  and  in  fundamental  idea.  Gale's 
endeavour  (based  on  a  hint  of  Grotius  in  De  verilaU,  1 16)  is  to 
prove  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles  is  a  distorted  or 
mangled  reproduction  of  Biblical  tmths.  Just  as  Cudworth 
referred  the  Democritean  doctrine  of  atoms  to  Moses  as  the 
original  author,  so  Gale  tries  to  show  that  the  various  systems  of 
Greek  thought  may  be  traced  back  to  Biblical  sources.  Like  so 
many  of  the  learned  works  of  the  Z7th  century,  the  Court  pjt^ 
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Gmiihs  ts  dMCfdc  hsuA  unsyM^nuitic.  wlifle  tte  «ni<!i(fbn  Is 
fendditd  almost  valueless  by  the  complete  abMnce  of  ftay  critical 
discrimination. 

His  other  writings  are:  A  True  Tdsa  cf  Jansenism  (x66q)  :  Theo- 
pkU,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Saint's  Amkie  with  God  in  CJbifT(l67(); 
Anatomie  of  InfidetiUe  (^673):  Idea  Ikeelogiae  (1673);  PkOeeepkia 
^enemlis  (1676).  » 

OALB,  THOMAS  (?x636-x703),  Eng^  classical  scholar  and 
antiquarian,  was  botn  at  Scruton,  Yoriuhire.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
At  beoune  a  fellow.  In  x666  he  wAs  ^)pointed  r^us  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1673  hi|^  master  of  St  Paul's  school, 
in  1676  prebendaiy  of  St  Paul's,  in  1677  a  fdlow  of  the  Rosral 
Society,  and  in  1697  dean  of  York.  He  died  at  York  on  the  7th 
(or  8th)  of  April  1702.  He  published  a  collection,  Opuseula 
mythoiogicat  ethicaf  et  pkysicOf  and  editions  of  several  Orttk  and 
Latin  authors,  but  his  fome  rests  chiefly  on  his  collection  of  old 
works  bearing  on  Earty  En^ish  history,  entitled  Hisloriae 
Anfficanae  scripteres  imd  Historiae  Briiannicaef  Saxonieae, 
A  nglo-Danicae  scriptores  X  V,  He  was  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  London  Monument  in  whidi  the  Roman  CaUioMcs 
were  accused  of  having  originated  the  grekt  fire.  * 

See  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Cambrtdge  in  the  Timk  of  Queen  Anne,  448-490. 

QALB.  I.  (A  wotd  of  obscure  origin;  possibly  derived  from 
Dan.  taly  mad  or  furious,  sometimes  appHed  to  wind,  in  the  sense 
of  boisterous)  a  wind  of  considerable  power,  considerably 
stronger  than  a  breeze,  but  not  severe  enou^  to  be  called  a  storm. 
In  nautical  language  it  is  usually  combined  with  some  qualifying 
word,  as  **  half  a  gale,"  a  "  stiff  gale."  In  poetical  and  figurative 
language  ^  gale  *'  is  often  used  in  a  pleasant  sense,  as  in  "favour- 
ihg  gale"r  m  America,  it  b  used  in  a  slanjg  sense  for  boisterous  or 
excited  behaviour. 

3.  The  payment  of  rent,  customs  or  duty  at  regtdar  intervals; 
a  "  hanging  gale  "  is  an  arrear  of  rent  left  over  after  each  suc- 
cessive "  gale  "  or  rent  day.  The  term  survives  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  for  leases  granted  to  the  **  free  minen  "  of  the  forest, 
granted  by  the  "  gavdler  "  or  agent  of  the  crown,  and  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  royalty  paid  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  area 
mined.  The  word  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  O.  Eng.  gafci, 
which  survives  in  **  gavel,"  in  gavdkind  {q.v.),  and  in  the  name  of 
the  office  mentioned  above.  The  root  ^m  which  these  words 
derive  is  that  of  "  give^"  Through  Latinized  fonns  H  appears  in 
labeUe  (9.9.). 

3.  The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  also  known  as  the  sweet  gale  or 
^ul,  sweet  willow,  bog  or  Dutch  myrtle.  The  Old  English  form  of 
the  word  is  gagd.  It  is  a  small,  twiggy,  resinous  fragrant  shrub 
found  on  bogs  and  moors  in  the  British  Islands,  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has  narrow,  short- 
stalked  leaves  and  inconspicuous,  apetalous,  unisexual  flowers 
borne  in  short  spikes.  The  small  drupe-like  fruit  is  attached  to  the 
persistent  bracts.  The  leaves  are  used  as  tea  and  as  a  countiy 
medicine.  John  Gerard  (HerbaU,  p.  mS)  describes  it  as  sweet 
wilbw  or  gaule,  and  refen  to  its  use  in  beer  or  ale.  The  genus 
Myrica  is  the  type  of  a  small,  but  widely  distributed  order, 
Uyricaceae,  which  is  placed  among  the  apetalous  families  of 
Dicotyledons,  and  is  perhaps  most  neariy  allied  to  the  willow 
family.  Myrica  cer^era  is  the  candlebeny,  wax-myrtle  or  wax^ 
tree  {q.v.).  

OALBN,  CHRI9TIVH  BIRMHAItD,  Fk£mER&  von  (1606- 
1678),  prince  bishop  of  Milnster>  belonged  to  a  noble  West- 
phalian  family,  and  was  bom  on  the  lath  of  October  x6o6. 
Reduced  to  poverty  through  the  loss  of  hb  paternal  inheritance, 
he  took  holy  orders;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  emperor  Ferdifiand  m.  during  the  conduding 
BtagesofdieThlrty  Years' War.  In  X650  he  succeeded  Ferdinand 
of  Bavaria,  archbishop  <rf  Cologne,  as  bishop  of  Mdnster.  After 
restiMTing  some  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  his  prindpdlty, 
Galen  had  to  contend  with  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  dtizens  of  Monster;  but  at  length  this  was  crushed,  and  the 
belUoose  bishop,  who  maintained  a  strong  army,  became  an 
important  personage  in  Europe.  In  X664  be  was  chosen  one  of 
the  dhrectors  of  <hc  impoial  army  raised  to  fight  the  Toirk; 


and  after  (te  peace  whMi  followed  the  Christian  victory  at  St 

Gotthard  in  August  1664,  he  aided  the  English  king  Charles  II. 

in  his  war  with  the  Dutch,  until  the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV. 

and  Frederick  William  L  of  Brandenburg  compelled  him  to 

make  a  disadvantageoua  peace  in  x666.    When  Galen  again 

attacked  Holland  six  years  later  he  was  in  alBance  widk  Louis,  but 

he  soon  deserted  his  new  friend,  and  fought  for  the  emperor 

Leopold  L  against  Fkanoe.    Afterwards  in  conjunction  with 

Brandenburg  and  Denmark  he  attacked  Charies  XL  of  Sweden, 

and  conquered  the  duchy  of  Bremen.    He  died  at  Ahaus  on  the 

X9th  of  September  1678.  Oalen  showed  himsdf  axudoos  to  reform 

the  church,  but  his  chief  energies  were  Erected  to  increasing  fab 

power  and  prestige. 

See  K.  TOddng,  Gest^khle  des  Stifis  UUnster  unkr  C.  B,  pen 
Galen  (Manster,  T865):  P.  Corstiens.  Bernard  van  Cakn,  Verst" 
Bisschop  wan  Muniter  (Rotterdam,  1873):  A,  HQaiiv,  FinO^ischef 
CB.'Ven  Galen  <MQnster,  1887) ;  and  C  Brinlcnunn  !»  the En^h 
Hittericai  JUeiem,  voL  xxL  (1906).  There  is  in  the  Britidi  Muacum 
a  poem  printed  in  1666.  entitled  Letter  to  the  bishop  ^  Mumster 
containing  a  Panegyrich  of  his  heroich  achievements  in  herotfh  verse, 

OALBH  (or  Galenus),  CLAUDIUS,  called  GaHien  by  Chaucer 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  most  cdebcated  of 
ancient  medical  writers,  was  bom  at  Pergamus,  iaMysia,  about 
A.D.  xja  His  father  Nicon,  from  whom  he  received  his  early 
education,  is  described  as  remarkable  both  for  exceUeace  of 
natural  di^xisition  and  for  mental  culture;  his  niothec,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  a  second  Xanthippe.  In  146 
Galen  began  the  study  of  medicine^  and  in  about  his  twentieth 
year  he  left  Perj^us  for  Srayrpa,  in  order  to  place  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  the  anatomist  and  plQrsician  Pelops,  and 
of  the  peripatetic  phikMoi^ier  Albinus.  He  subsequently  visited 
other  ddes,  and  in  158  returned  from  Alexandria  to  Pergamus. 
A  few  years  later  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Rome.  There  he 
healed  Eudemus,  a  cdebrated  peripatetic  philos^er,  and  other 
persons  of  disrincdoa;  and  ere  long,  by  his  learning  and  un- 
paralleled success  as  a  physician,  eam«i  for  himself  the  titles  of 
^' Paradoxologus,"  the  wonder-speaker,  and  ^^  Paradoxopoeus,*' 
the  wonder-worker,  thereby  incurrini;  the  jeabuay  andenvy  of 
his  feUow-practitioners.  Leaving  Rone  in  x68,  be  repaired  to 
his  native  dty,  whence  be  was  soon  sent  for  to  Aquileia,  in 
Venetia,  by  the  emperors  Ludus  Verus  and  Marcus  Aareliu&  In 
X70  he  returned  to  Romo  with  the  latter,  who,  on  departing 
thence  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  having  with  difficulty 
been  persuaded  to  dispense  with  hu  personal  attfodanco» 
appointed  him  medical  guardian  of  hia  son  OMnmodu^  In 
Rome  Galen  remained  for  some  yearv  peatly  extending  his 
reputation  as  a  physician,  and  writing  ^me  of  Ua  most  important 
treatises.  It  would  anpea^  that  he  eventually  betook  himself  to 
Pergamus,  after  spencung  sodm  time  at  the  island  of  Lenanosi 
wh^  he  learned-  the  method  of  prppaxiqg  a  certain  popular 
medicine,  the  "  terra  lemnia  "  or  "  sigUlata."  Whether  be  ever 
revisited  Rome  is  uncertain,  as  also  are  the  tioia  and  place  of  his 
death.  According  to  Suidas,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  or  in 
the  year  200,  in  the  leign  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  trust  the  testimony  of  Abul-f  anOi  his  decease  .took 
place  in  Sidily,  when  he  was  ia  his  eightieth  y  tax.  (Salen  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished  wxiten  of  hia  age.  He 
composed,  it  is  said,  neariy  500  treatises  on  varioua  aubjects, 
including  log^  ethics  and  grammar.  Of  tha  published  works 
attribute  tohbn,  Ba  are  recofpiiaed  a»  gecuiine^  19  are  of  doubtful 
authentidty,  45  are  confessedly  spurious,  19  ure  fragptent^  and 
15  are  notes  on  the  writiags  of  Hiippocratss. 

Gale^,  who  ii^  his  youth  was  carefuUy  tnUned  hi  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  was  an  unusually  prolific  writar  on  logic  Of  the 
numerous  comm^taries  and  opginal  tf  ea^sesv  a  catalogue  of 
which  ia  given  in  his  work  De  prpprHs  Ubrie,  ivae  only  baa  come 
down  to  us,  the  treati^e  on  Fallacies  in  4iUiona  (Q^  rfip  cor  A 
Hfr  Xi|ta  ao^fjJaw}.  Mamy  points  of  k)gical  theory,  however, 
are  dtecuased  in  his  medical  and  scientific  writings,  ifis  itame  is 
perhaps  best  known  in  the  history  of  logic  in  connexion  with  the 
fourth  syllogistic  figure,  ^e  first  distinct  statement  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  him  by  Averroes.  There  is  no  evidence  from  Galen's 
own  Walks  that  ht  did  make  this  addition  to  the  doCuines  of 


tjltta^im,  mkI  tb«  mnatkibl*  puuga  qiuMcd  by  UincidM 
Uiuu  icDm  *.  Cnek  coDimenUlor  an  ibc  JniJyliu.ieltrriiigUw 
iMuih  figure  to  CilCD,  cJcuI/  ihowi  that  the  addituiD  did  not, 
M  Jieacrally  tuppoud,  tea  on  >  cc*  principle,  but  wumeitly  in 
■Biplifiatioa  «i  ■licialioD  d(  the  indinct  Dxndi  of  the  fitu 
ilHK  already  kKmI  by  TkuipbrMiiu  and  the  eulier  Peripatetio. 
In  1S44  MJHi  publlibed  1  work,  avowedly  Iroma  MS.  wiib  the 
uqwnuiptioD  CaUnm,  eatlUed  raXigniu  tlnitiyi  Iu^htu^. 

Sgure,  and  vhidi  in  general  eitubils  an  astanitbtug  mlitute  of 
the  Ariilatclian  and  Stoic  logic,  Prantl  ajwaks  wilh  the  bittereM 
OOntempl.  HeahowideomistEalivelytbU  it  cannot  be  legarded 
ai  a  writing  ol  Gaion'a,  aaducriiia  illoiomeoiieorDtherof  tbe 
later  Greek  io^ciajii.  A  full  Bummaiy  of  iLa  coaLenta  wiU  be 
found  in  the  lU  vol.  of  the  CadtUUt  dtr  Lepk  (pp.  jgi-610),  and 
a  notice  of  the  loficBl  tbeariea  of  the  (nie  Galen  is  the  aame  wnk, 
K^  S5V-51I- 
TlHn  have  bteo  nUBtnHH  iwin  a<  ibt  vhplt  or  parti  d(  Cflea'i 

Ci.  KpLOpL),  N.  lionlctnlS  L.  Fuch  "a-  L^m,  Anl.  Mum 
t—aviilua.  Auf.  Gad^Aiw.  CoMad  Gewier,  SyMoa,  Comriui, 
JiaaMi  MbbImiu,  laanan  CUui,  Tboaaa  Luacn,  Thaxbira 
CoataM,  •^-f—  HoShd,  Re^  Chaitia^  Haller  aad  Kabn.  Of 
Latia  T"''"n"  Cboulant  Bcatioiu  ose  in  the  isih  and  Iweily- 
Iwa  in  the  IcJIoiiinc  century.  Tbe  Greek  text  wu  edited  at  Venice, 
hi  1515.  5  nb.  foT;  at  Baid,  In  153S.  J  vob.  lol.;  at  nria,  wtlh 
Ladn  venloa  by  Rent  Cliartler,  in  iMa,aad  in  lAra.  11  voU.  (oLi 
Md  atL^dg,b(a«-iajj,byC.  G.  KBii*.«aii^iikmd  isbe  die  bcK, 
ao  wU.  Svo.  Aa  seiloaie  in  Enilliili  of  (he  inirlli  of  Hippocratn 
nd  GakiL  by  J.  R.  O™,  wa. jwbluhed  ai  Pli-  ■  ■  '  *  "^  "  ' 
A  B*T  aditlaa  o(  Galeo'i  •mallH'  wnria  fay  J. 
MsRer  and  a  Hdmnkb  waa  pablMid  in  One 

Futbt^fataib 


"■■^ 


Lelp.% 


Chin>er>a  lile.  In  bb  eiBtiDii  of  Galen'a  wi 
DicHiMiitin  kiMriam  it  la  mUidu:  i.e.  "  G 
F.  Adanw'a"  CoMnwotaiy  "  in  hi.  U.^tal  Wo 
(Londoa  and  Aberdeen.  iSu) :  J.  Kidd, "  A  C< 
Worka  e(  Galen,  as  Car  ai  cfaey  relate  to  Anal 
TVinr.  PnrliKlal  Mid.  ni  Siut-  Aiw.  vl. 

-  -■  -        ■     I.  fixtantfM d(f  uwwHH . 

•lUdU  Mliabpf  in lyUtma aaniH  (T 

iMdcdne)  OParU,  1841);  I.  R.  Caiqut., 

Pncikal  MidiclK  ol  Galen  and  hU  Time."  7b  BritiiA  aiuii  . 
UtHa-Chymrrkat  Ka..  vol.  id,,  1^67,  pp.  in-aK;  and  ilben. 
"  Die  Scbrilten  <hm  Claadiiu  Galcaoa.''  JUnwcLcr  MHmm  fir 
FkiMtti',  1S89, 1B93  and  i>96- 

OAIDIA,  ■  dty  and  the  coiuity-aeat  of  Jo  Davicw  couaty, 
IlUaoil,  U.S.A.,  (a  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  tbe  Galena 
(foniMtty  the  Fever)  river,  near  it*  junction  with  the  Miuiaiippl, 
■boot  i(j  m.  WJI.W.  of  ChicafO.  Pop.  (1900)  soos,  of  vhoni 
fliBwerefoteiin-bom;  (1910)  483s.  Itiiaerved  bytbeCbicago, 
Burlln(tan  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  North-Wnlem  and  the 
lUlaol*  Canttal  nilwaya;  the  CaloiB  river  hoi  been  made 
uiigablebygoverDRientkicksal  the  month  of  the  river,  but  the 
river  traffic  is  unirrLportanl.  Tiie  city  ia  built  on  rocky  Umestone 
blufft,  which  Hk  ti.ilier  abruptly  on  each  lide  of  the  river,  and  ■ 
Dumbci  of  the  parallel  stieels,  of  difleieni  levels,  are  coimtcted 
by  aighU  ot  stcpa.  In  Grant  Park  there  i*  t  statue  oI  General 
U.S,  Grant,  wbo  waa  a  resident  oi  Galena  at  the oulbreak  ol  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  vicinity  tberearc  the  most  important  dqwtill  of 
ajnc  and  lead  in  t tie  state,  and  the  dty  derived  its  name  from  the 
dcfuaiuaf  aulphide  of  lead  (galena),  which  were  the  brat  worked 
about  beroi  he)a»  the  galena  i*  a  lone  of  linc  carbonate  (or 
amithnnitc)  orei,  which  wu  tbe  main  loua  worked  between  iSAo 
and  18901  aliil  bwer  ia  a  zone  ol  blende,  or  line  sulphide,  now 
the  prindpal  aource  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  repon.  The 
productioa  ol  line  ii  increuing.  but  tbal  iri  lead  i*  utumporuuit. 
The  principal  nuoufactHtei  are  nining  punapaand  Diachinery, 
Sow,  wooUcn  goods,  lumber  and  lurnilure.  Water  power  ia 
■Sorded  by  the  river.  Galena  wa*  originally  a  trading  poat. 
called  by  the  French  "  La  Points  "  and  by  the  English  "  Fever 
Rtver,"  the  river  having  been  named  after  le  Fevre.  a  French 
iradeiwboediled  near  its  mouih.  In  1S16  Galen*  was  laid  out 
na  Iswn  and  received  iis  present  name;  it  wu  iscotperated  in 
iBM  u4  "aa  rriBMaporatcd  In  iSSi.     In  iSjS  a  t^lrt  waa 


opened,  one  of  whoae  proprietors  was  Joseph  JeSenoo,  the  faihu 

of  the  celebrated  actor  of  that  name. 

QALENA,  a  dty  of  Cherokee  county,  Kanaas,  U.S.A.,  intb* 
extreme  S£.  part  of  the  slate,  on  Short  Creek  and  near  Spring 
river.  Pop,  (1890)  J496;  (1900)  10,1(5,  ol  whom  ts8o  weT« 
negroea  and  J51  were  loreign.bomi  (1905)  &Mli  (1910)  «D9«. 
It  is  situated  al  tbe  intersection  of  the  Uissouri,  Kanus  li  Teas, 
and  the  llamas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Ueapbii  ("  FciacoSysloa  ") 
railwaya,  in  the  midst  of  a  lead  and  nnc  region,  eitremely 
valuable  deposits  ol  these  metals  having  ban  discovered  in  1S77. 
Smelters  and  foundries  are  its  prindpal  manufactuiiug  establuh- 
menis.  Water  power  in  abundance  is  furnished  by  tbe  Spring 
river.  After  tbe  discovery  of  the  ore  deposits  two  lival  oompaniea 
founded  Galena  and  Empire  City  (pop.  in  1905, 98i)>  the  fonact 
S.  of  Short  Creek  and  the  la  Iter  N.ol  it.     Galena  was  Incwporated 

QAIJEIIA,  an  imponiDt  ore  of  lead,  consiiting  ol  lead  sulphid* 
(PbS).  Tbe  mineral  was  mentioned  by  Fliny  under  this  name, 
and  it  is  sometimes  now  known  as  lead-glance  (Ger.  BI(i(foiB)i 
It  crystalliies  in  the  cubic  system,  and  wcl|.develcf>ed  ci 


cubical  cleavage,  1 
brilliantaadoKtalHc     Tbecolou 
mineral  and  of  it*  streak  t>  Icad-frcyi 
it  ii  opaque;  the  hudnts*  Is  1I  and 
tbe    specific    gravity    js-      Twinn 
cryatala   fre    not     common,    bnt    Ibe 
presence  of  polysynthelic  twinning  is  sometit 
St  rial  ion*  ranning  dlngonally  or  obliquely  ai 
surfaces.    Large  a.  '  ' 


wilfa  lead  86-6  and  an 


Dsa  the  cleavage 
irse  or  one  granular  structure 
fractured  surfaces  of  such 
DiaMe*  pieient  a  spangled  sppeaiaoce  owing  to  the  nnnerou* 
bright  cleavagea. 

The  fbmpnla  Pb! 
ij-4%.  TIk  Dkinetai  nearly  aiwayi  contains  a  amau  amount  01 
silver,  and  leinetimca  antimony,  arsenic,  comki.  gold,  lelcaiUDI, 
&C.  Argentiferous  galena  ia  an  important  source  of  silver;  this 
metal  is  preaenE  hi  amounts  rirdy  eicecding  1  %,  and  oflea  lea* 
thano'B3%  (ectulvalent  to  10)  ounces petloo).  Since aigeotile 
(Ag£)  ia  imiBOtpboua  with  ^tcna,  it  ia  probable  that  the  silvei 
isomorpboualy  fvplacca  lead,  bnt  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  native 
silvce  has  been  detected  as  an  eodoaore  in  ^lena. 

Galena  is  of  vide  dialribution.  and  eccurr  usually  in  metal- 
liferous  veins  traversing  crystalline  rock*,  clay-slates  and  lime- 
stones, and  also  as  pockets  in  liesesloces.  It  isollen  associated 
with  bleitde  and  pyrltea,  and  with  cakite,  Suorspar,  quarts, 
barytcs,  chalyliile  and  pearlspar  a*  gaogue  minoals;  in  the 
upper  oiidised  parts  ai  the  deposits,  cerussile  and  an^esije 
as  alteration  product*.  Thie  mineral  has  occasionally  been 
repladng  organic  matter,  such 
aa  wood;  and  it  la  sometimes  lound  in  beds  of  coal.  As  small 
concretionary  nodules,  it  occurs  ditscminaled  through  sand- 
Derbyshire  and  (be  north  of  En^nd  the  ore  occurs  as  veins  and 
flau  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  whilst  in  Cornwall 
tbe  veins  traverse  day-alato.  In  the  Upper  MissisaiMii  lead 
region  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wiscwsin  the  ore  bllt 
Isrge  cavitie*  or  chambers  in  limestone. 

localities  whicb  have  yielded  finely  crystalliied  specimens  the 
following  may  be  selectod  for  mention:  Derbyshire,  Alston  in 
Cumberland,  Laiey  iii  the  Isle  of  Man  (where  ctyslals  messuiing 
almost  a  loot  across  have  been  lound),  Neudorl  in  the  Hari. 
Roasie  in  New  Vork  snd  joptio  in  Missouri.  Good  crystals  hove 

Coarsely  grained  galena  istised  for  glaiing  pottery,  and  is  then 
known  as  "  potten*  ore  "  or  alquiloui. 

The  galena  group  iadudes  several  other  cubic  minerals,  such  s* 
arfentite  (1.*.}.    M«BliaaiBay*tsobeniadehcicol  cUvUbi'"- 


observcd  al 


GALEOPITHECUS— GALESBURG 


Ond  Mlmide,  TbSe)  iml  dl^te  (Jtud  irLlnTidc,  PbTe), 
mth  their  lead-grey  colour  and  perfect  cubic  cleavage,  close}/ 
resemble  gaiei»  in  appearance;  these  spedca  are  naTncif  a!Lc 
the  localltic*  al  whicb  they  were  originiUy  found, 


Klait 


□sin^ 


ialicRus 


ii  ol  inteieM  b  bnngone 

wttbgotd. (L.JS.1 

aUiBOPtTHBCUS,  the  icienlific  dalgution  of  the  Colugo 
(j,»,)  or  Cobef),  commoiily  known  u  the  Bylng-lemuc,  and  alone 
representinf  the  family  Gi^apiilucidae.  Much  uncertainly  has 
prevailed  among  natuTutiats  as  to  the  lyslematic  position  c^  this 
animali  or  latber  these  anlinah  (for  there  are  two  ^lecies);  and 
while  Kme  have  nfemd  it  to  the  lemurs,  others  have  plaod  it 
*itfa  (he  bati,  and  others  again  amon^  (he  Ittsrctieora,  as  (he 
repnatntativi  of  a  special  snbordinal  gfoon,  (he  DenapWa. 
Dt  H.  C.  Chapman,  who  has  nude  a  spedsl  study  o(  (be  creatnie, 
wtitu,  however,  u  follows:  "  It  appears,  at  1ea>(  b  the  iurfg- 
ncnt  ol  the  author,  that  Galapiilwaa  cannot  be  resacded  u 
being  either  a  lemur,  or  insectivare,  ot  bat,  bat  that  it  stands 
tlone.thesalerepmentativeofuiandent  group,  Calcepitkaidat, 
U  Hyras  itoes  ol  Byracaiite.  While  Gaiapithteni  <■  bnt  re- 
motely (elated  to  the  Lcmtariita  and  Jmathera.  i(  Is  so  dosely 
related  toCUropUm,  more partktilariy  in  regard  to  theMmclurt 
•I  its  patagium,  brain,  alinentuy canal,  genito-uiinal  apparatus. 


of  PhilipplM  Colup.  01  FtyiiB-Umur  (CtUtpUlutia 


LW-lemur  ( 
■J). 


Ac,  that  there  oan  be  but  little  doubl  (hat  the  CUrof<tra  art  the 
dcKendants  ol  Go/M/iUsciu,  or,  more  probably ,  that  both  are  lie 
'     '      'a  CtltufUktaa-aki^  aacestor."    Without  going 


quite 


Mdffinit 


BLIhfCO 


.  eaentanordetbyllsel  . 
Kill  be  as  follows:  Herbivorous,  climbing,  ungniculale  mammals, 
provided  with  1  very  eiteosive  Aying-mBmbrant,  and  having  (he 
dental  formula  i.i.t.  t,  ^f.ai.  (.(otalj*.  The  lower  inciwrs 
are  directed  forwards  and  havi  a  comb-lilce  struclureof  their 
crowns,  while  the  outennost  ot  these  (eeth  and  the  canines  are 
douhte-rooled,  being  In  these  respects,  taken  together,  quite 
unlike  those  of  all  other  mimmak;  the  dwek-leelb  have 
numerous  sharp  cusps;  and  (here  Is  the  noraial  repkcemtnt  ol 
milk-molars  by  premolars.  In  the  skull  (be  orUl  is  surrounded 
hy  bone,  and  the  tympanic  has  a  bulla  and  an  ossified  entemal 
meatus.  The  ulna  and  fibula  are  to  some  extent  inclined  back- 
wards; the  carpus  has  a  scapbo-lunar;  and  Ihe  feet  are  five- 
toed.  The  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  sbott  and  but  sKghtly 
convoluted;  the  stomach  Is  simple;  there  Is  a  large  caecum; 
the  testes  are  received  Into  mguinal  pouches;  ihe  alenu  la 
lwo.hotned;  the  placenta  b  discoldal;  and  there  are  two 
pain  ol  pectoral  teats.    A  single  oSspriag  if  produced  at  a 

It  w  ill  be  obvfons  that  if  other  rcpresenUtivesof  tbmDarmeflvs 
were  discovered,  some  of  these  feitureiinlglil  apply  only  to  the 
lamily  GnkepUltttidiu. 

There  ore  two  species,  GaUapOliKiu  telaia.  Rngfog  from 
Burma,  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  BMneo,  Sumatra  and 
Java,  and  C.  pMiffintmii  of  the  Philippine  gronp.  The  lormer, 
which  is  nearly  i  ft.  in  total  length,  is  dlstinggished  by  Its 
largn  upper  incisors,  shorter  can  and  smaller  sknll.  In  both 
MKcia  Dot  only  an  the  liHig  and  slender  NnU  coaucted  by  a 


btegumentary  expanBon  eitending 


_     itwards  Iron  the 

also  a  web  between  the 

the  base  of  (be  daws  (fig.);  and  (be 

inected  by  a  similar  espansfoapassbiK 

of  the  feet  to  the  hose  of  (be  daws,  and. 

(he  tip,  forming   a  Ira* 

tesides  dlSaing  from  bats 

limbs  and  of  the  <lanble- 

,  GalufMuau  crnitiMts  strongly 

in  the  great  length  of  the  colon,  which  ia  so  remarkably  short  In 
ChinfUra.  From  Ihe  lemurs,  on  (he  other  hand,  the  lorm  of 
tbe  brain,  the  character  of  tlie  teetb,  the  iimctare  of  the  skuQ, 
and  tlu  dedduatc  discoidal  placenta  at  oncn  separate  tbe 

group.  (R,  !„•) 

fiAURnn  [Oiuanra  Valeuiis  Hucnaunia],  Roman 
emperor  from  A.D.  505  lo  31 1,  was  bom  near  Sardicala  Tbtacc^ 
He  originally  followed  his  father'a  occapathn,  that  of  a  betda- 
man,  whence  his  surname  oiArmrntariMi  (Lit.  annmtiim,  henl). 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  auldicr  under  Aurelion  and 
Frobus,  and  in  19]  was  designated  Caeur  along  wit  b  Omsuoliiii 
Cblorus,  receiving  in  marriage  Diocletian's  daughter  Vahtrla.and 
at  the  same  time  being  entrusted  with  tbe  care  of  the  IDyriio 
provinces.  In  196,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Persian  War,  he  was 
nunoved  from  (he  Daiuibe  to.  the  Euphrates;  his  first  campaigo 
ended  in  a  CTudiing  defeat,  (bear  CaAinicum.  but  in  197,  advartdns 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Narses  ((.t.)  and  compelled  him  to  make  peace.  In  30S,  oa 
tbeabdicatioo  of  Diocletian  aad  Mali miauiSi  beat  anceassunied 
the  title  of  Augustus,  wllb  Conslaniius  bis  former  nllcague,  and 
baving  procured  tbe  promotion  lo  tbe  rank  of  Caeur  of  Flavhia 
Valerius  Severus,  a  faithful  servant,  and  Dala  [Maiiminus),  his 
nephew,  be  hoped  on  tbe  death  of  Conitantius  to  become  leto 
naatir  ol  tbe  Roman  world.   Tiiisacbeme,however,wa>dtfeattd 

tbe  death  ol  his  lather,  and  by  the  action  of  Maiimiiuiui  and 
UaientiuB  in  Italy-  Alter  an  unauKeaeiul  invasion  o(  Italy  in 
507  he  elevated  bk  friend  Lidnius  to  Ihe  rajik  of  Augustas,  aiidi 
moderating  bis  ambition,  devoted  the  few  remaining  yean  of  bi* 
Efe  "  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  ahd  lo  the  eiecution  ot  some 
works  of  public  utility."  It  was  al  the  instimce  of  Caleriui  that 
tbe  fint  of  tbe  cdebraied  edkts  o(  peneciHion  against  tbe 
Christians  wis  published,  on  the  14th  ol  Febnaty  joj,  and  tbia 
policy  ol  repression  was  maintained  by  him  until  t  he  appenance 

in  those  ot  Licinius  and  Consiantine,  Re  died  in  May  ji  i  a.D. 
See  Zbsmns  U.    B-lit  ZoDUas    ^  31-34:  Eutropiuj  in.  »4, 

OALESBUne.  a  city  and  the  ctninty-aeal  of  Knoi  county, 
ntinoia,  U.S.A.,  in  (he  N.W.  pan  of  (he  state,  iflj  m,  S.W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  15,164;  ("ooo)  18,(107;  of  whom  jftas 
were  foreign-bom;  (census,  ifliot  iifiig.  It  Is  served  by  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Ft,  and  Ihe  Chiago,  Burtlnglon  ft 
Qnincy  raHways.  Knor  College  (ncn-sectartaa  and  coeduca- 
tional), which  was  chartered  here  in  1837  as  the"  Knoi  Manual 
Labor  College  "  (the  premt  name  was  adopted  in  1857).  was 
opened  in  1B41,  and  hod  in  i9O7't90B,  Ji  fnstrnctorw  and  fiiS 
students,  of  whom  more  than  btitf  were  in  the  Comervatory  ol 
Music,  adepsrtmenlaf  thecoDcge,  and  ;q  were  in  tbe  Academy. 
Lombard  College  (coeducational;  Univeraallsi),  which  waa 
chartered  as  the"  mincris  Libeiallnstitufe  "  In  1S51,  was  knowB 
as  Lombard  Unlvenlty  (in  honour  ol  Benjimin  Lombard,  a 
benefactor)  from  i8ss  to  iS^;  it  Includa  a  College  ol  Lfberal 
Arts,  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  <i88i),  and  departments  Ot 
mask  and  domestic  science,  and  In  1907-1908  had  tB  Instructor! 
and  117  students.  Hen  also  are  Corpus  Christi  College  (Komin 
Catholic),  S(  Joseph's  Academy  ?Faman  Catholic)  and  Brown^ 
Business  College  (i!74).  There  is  a  public  librsty,  foonded  hi 
1874.  The  Industries  consiM  mainly  of  the  conairortlon  a>4 
repairing  of  ileam  railway  can  (In  tbe  shops  of  tbe  Chicago,  Bar- 
linglqn  *  Quincy  nllway)  and  Ihe  manufacture  o(  ioundry  and 
■aachbw-abop  pndue*a,vilttted  biM.agrJcultBnl  Imphijienn 
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and  mftdiiaery.  The  total  valoe  of  the  factofy  prodvct  in  1905 
was  |a,ai7,773,  being  59-9%  more  than  in  1900.  Oalesburg 
wasnaned  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Gcoife  Washington  Gale  (1789- 
1863),  a  prominent  PresbytCTian  preadier,  who  in  1897-1834  had 
founded  the  Oneida  Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Whitestown, 
Oneida  county,  Neir  Yoric.  Desiring  to  establish  a  college  in  the 
MissMppi  VaUey  to  supply  "  an  evangelical  and  able  ministry  ** 
to  "  q>read  the  Go^>eI  throughout  the  world,"  and  also  wishing  to 
counteiaa  the  infl<w«>re  of  pro-slavery  men  in  Illinois,  he 
intereAed  a  number  of  people  in  the  project,  formed  a  society  for 
colonization,  and  in  1836  led  the  fint  settlers  to  Gaksburg,  the 
"  Mesopotamia  fa&  the  West."  Kmn  CoUege  was  founded  to 
fulfil  hb  educational  purpose.  Galesburg  was  an  important 
**  station  "  of  the  Underground  Raflroad,  one  o<  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  "  Presbytenan  Church  of  Galesburg  "  (the 
dame  of  Mr  Gak's  society)  being  oppositiott  to  skveiy;  and  in 
185$  this  caused  the  churdi  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbytery. 
€r^esbnrgwas<^rteredasacityini8s7.  OnthcTthof  Octd>er 
1858  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Dou|^  debates  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Knox  College. 

^kHAlCOE,  or  perhaps  rather  CalcXcus,  a  Caledonian  chief 
who  led  the  tribes  of  Harth  Britain  against  the  invading  Roman 
army  under  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  about  aj>.  85  and  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupius  (Tkc.  Agnc,  tg).  The  name 
recurs  much  later,  in  Adanman's  Life  of  Cchimka,  in  the  name 
oC  a  wood  near  Londonderry,  Daire-Cslgairh  or  Roboretum 
Calgachi, "  the  wood  of  Calgacus  ":  it  may  be  Celtic  and  denote 
"  the  man  with  the  sword." 

OAUANI.  FBRIHliANDO  (X738-X787),  Italian  economist,  was 
bom  at  Cfalefi  on  the  and  of  Deoemba  1798.  He  was  caiefully 
educated  by  his  uncle  M<Hisignor  C  Galiani  at  Napks  and  Rome 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  Church.  Galiani  gave  eaxly  promise 
of  distinction  as  an  eomomiat,  and  even  more  as  a  wit  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  after  he  had  taken  orders,  he  had  produced 
two  works  by  which  his  name  became  widely  known  for  bqrond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  Naples.  The  one,  hia  TraUato  dtUa 
moneiOr  -in  whic^  he  shows  himsdf  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
mercantile  school,  deals  with  many  aspects  of  the  question  of 
ezduinge,  but  always  with  a  q)edal  nference  to  the  state  of 
confusion  then  presented  by  the  whole  monetary  system  of  the 
Neapolitan  government.  The  other,  RaccdUa  in  MorU  dd  Boia, 
established  his  fame  aa  a  hamoiist,  and  was  highly  popular  in 
Italian  literary  circles  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  In  this 
volume  Galiani  parodied  with  eaquisite  fdidty,  in  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  death  of  the  public  hangman,  the  styles  of  the 
most  pompous  and  pedantic  Ne^>olitan  writer  of  the  day. 
Galiani"^  political  knowledge  and  social  qualities  now  pointed  him 
out  to  the  discriminating  e3re  of  Sling  Charles,  afterwards  Charles 
m.  of  SpAin,  and  his  liberal  mixdster  Tuntod,  and  he  was 
appointed  in  1759  secretary  to  Che  Neap<^tan  embaaqr  at  Paris. 
TUs  post  he  held  for  ten  yean,  when  be  returned  to  Naples  and 
was  made  a  councillor  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  in  1777, 
Biaister  of  the  royal  domains.  His  economic  reputation  was 
made  by  a  book  written  in  French  and  published  in  Paris, 
namdy,  his  Dichgues  sur  le commtrudes  hUs.  This woik,by  its 
Kght  and  pleasing  style,  and  the  vivacious  wit  with  wiiich  it 
abounded,  delighted  Voltaire,  who  ^>dce  of  k  as  a  book  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Plato  and  Mdiire  might  have  been  oomlunedl 
The  author,  says  Pecchio,  treated  his  arid  subject  as  Fontenelle 
did  the  vorUoes  of  Descartes,  or  Algarotti  the  Newtonian  Qrstem 
ofthewoiid.  The  question  at  issue  was  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
€om  trade,  then  much  agitated,  and,  in  particular,  the  policy  of 
the  n^  edict  of  1764,  which  permitted  the  exportation  of  grain 
•0  long  as  the  price  had  not  arrived  at  a  certain  height.  The 
general  principle  he  maintains  is  that  the  best  system  in  fegard  to 
this  trade  is  to  have  no  system— countries  differently  circum- 
stanced requiring;  according  to  him,  different  modes  of  treatment. 
He  fell,  however,  into  some  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  the 
mercantilists—holding,  as  indeed  did  also  Voltaire  and  even 
Verxi,  that  one  country  cannot  gain  without  another  losinf^  and 
in  his  earlier  treatise  going  so  far  as  to  defend  the  action  of  govern- 
menu  in  debasing  the  ouiency.  Until  his  death  at  Naples  on  the 
XI  7* 


30th  of  October  x  787,  Galiani  kept  up  with  hk  old  Paridan  friends 
a  correspondence,  which  waa  published  in  18x8. 

See  VAhutB  CaUami,  by  Alberto  Marghieri  (1878),  and  his  oone^ 
apondeooe  with  Tanuod  in  ViesMKa's  L'Anhmo  stoneo  <Florenoe, 

1878). 

OAUOA  (Ger.  GaitMitM;  Pol.  Eaiica),  a  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded  £.  and  N.  by  Russia,  S.  by  Bukovina  and  Uua^tfy,  and 
W.  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia.  It  has  an  area  of  30tS9f 
sq.m.,  and  is  the  largest  Austrian  province.  It  comprises,  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Galida  and  Lodomeria,  theduchics  of  Auscfawits  aitd 
Zator,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Cracow. 

Galida  lies  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  r^rf^f^fint^  which 
with  their  offshoots  cover  about  a  third  of  the  whole  ana  ef 
the  countiy.  The  surface  gradually  sinks  down  by  ii»Htii«^yng 
terraces  to  thevalkys  of  the  Vistula  andDniester.  TothsN.and 
£.  of  these  rxvecs  GaUda  forms  a  continuatioiiof  the^eatplams 
of  Russia,  imersected  only  t^  a  few  hills^  which  dcaoend  from  the 
plateaus  of  Poland  and  PodoUa,  and  wUch  attain  in  some  pfaocs 
an  altitude  of  X300  to  1500  f L  The  Caiiiatltfaos,  which,  atend- 
ing  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  fonn  the  boundaiy  bet  ween  Galida  attd 
Hungary,  are  divided  into  the  West  and  the  East  Bcakideit 
which  are  separated  by  the  northern  ramifications  of  the  massif 
of  the  Tatxa.  The  highest  peaks  ate  the  Babia  G6nt  (5650  ft.), 
the  Wolpwiec  (677J  ft.)  and  the  Csema  G6ra  (6503  iu).  The 
prindpal  passes  are  those  of  Zdjar  over  the  Tatra,  aad  ef 
Dukla*  Verecxke  K0r0ames5  or  Delatyn  In  the  East  BesUdes. 
The  river  Vistula,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Craoosi, 
and  forms  afterwards  the  north-western  frontier  of  Oalicia^ 
rcodvcs  the  Sola,  the  Skawa,  the  Raba,  the  Dunaiec  with 
fts  affluenu  the  Poprad  and  the  Biala,  the  Wisloka,  the  San 
and  tha  Bug.  The  Dniester,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians, 
within  the  territory  of  Galida,  becomes  navigable  at  Samhw, 
axkd  receives  on  the  fight  the  Stiyj,  the  Swica,  the  Lomof ca  and 
the  Bystiayca,  and  on  the  left  the  Lipa,  the  Stiypa,  the  Seieth 
and  the  Zbrucs,  the  bovndaxy  river  towards  Russia.  The 
Phtth,  which  also  rises  In  the  Carpathians,  within  the  territory  of 
Galida,  traverses  its  south-eastern  comer  and  roodves  tha 
Cseremoss,  the  bouxKlary  river  towards  Bukovina.  There  aie  few 
bkes  in  the  country  except  mountain  tarns;  but  considerable 
morasses  exist  about  the  Upper  Dneister,  the  Vistula  axkd  the 
San,  while  the  ponds  or  dams  in  the  Podolian  valleys  are  estimated 
tocoveranareaofover  200sq.m.  Hie  most  frequented  miitera] 
springs  are  the  alkaline  spxingi  at  Szcsawxiica  and  Krynica,  the 
sulphur  springs  aft  KrxMowice,  Szklo  and  Lubian,  and  the 
ioAne  aprin^i  at  Iwonics. 

Exposed  to  the  cold  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  and 
shut  out  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  warm  southerly  winds, 
Galida  has  the  severest  climate  in  Austria.  It  has  long  winters, 
with  an  abundant  snowfall,  short  and  wet  springs,  hot  summea 
and  long  and  steady  autumns.  The  mean  aiuuuU  temperature  at 
Lembecg  is  46*  a*  F.,  and  at  Tamopol  only  43*  F. 

Of  the  total  area  48*4S%  »  occupied  by  arable  land,  ix*i6% 
by  meadows,  9*19%  by  pasture^  x-39%  by  gardeos  and  95*76% 
by  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  ttfll 
iMckward.  The  prindpal  products  axe  barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
maise  and  legumiiwuB  plants.  Galida  has  the  largest  area  uiKkr 
potatoes  and  legumes  in  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  hemp,  flaz^ 
tobacco  axul  hops  are  of  considerable  importance.  Theprindpal 
mineral  products  are  salt,  coal  and  petroleum.  Salt  is  extracted 
at  WieUcska,  Bochnia,  Bolechow,  Dolina,  Kahisz  and  Kosow. 
Coals  are  found  in  the  Cracow  district  at  Jawoimo,  at  Sienzn 
near  Tkaelnnia  and  at  Dabrowa.  Some  of  the  richest  petroleum 
fields  in  Europe  are  s{»eadin  the  rcgioB  of  the  raiiMifnianai  and 
are  worked  at  Boryslaw  and  Schodnica  near  Droho^ycs*  Bobdu 
and  Potok  near  Krosno,  Sk>boda-Ruiiguiska  near  Kelomea,  Ac. 
Gxeat  quantities  of  oaocetite  are  also  extracted  ia  the  petroli- 
ferous region  of  the  Carpathians.  Other  mineral  paoducts  art 
zinc,  extracted  at  Trsebionka  and  Wodna  in  the  Ccacow  legion^ 
amounting  to  40%  of  the  total  zinc  production  in  Austria,  Iron 
ore,  marUe  and  various  stones  for  construction.  The  su^ur 
mines  of  Swoszowice  near  Cracow,  wUch  had  been  worited  sinct 
1598,  were  sbandoned  in  1884. 
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Tht  mMiuhcturiiig  indttstri^  of  Gdida  an  not  hi^y 
developed.  The  first  pUce  is  occupied  by  the  distillenes,  whose 
output  amounts  to  nearly  40%  of  the  total  pcoduction  of 
spirits  in  Austria.  Then  follow  the  petroleum  refineries  and 
kindred  industries,  saw-mills  and  the  fabrication  of  various 
woodartides,  paper  and  milling.  The  sugar  factoiy  at  Tiumacz 
and  the  tobacco  factory  at  Winniki  are  amongst  the  largest 
cstabiislunents  of  their  kind  in  Austria.  Cloth  manufacture,  is 
concentrated  at  Biala,  while  the  weaving  of  linen^and  of  woollens 
b  puBued  as  a  household  industryi  the  former  in  the  Carpathian 
region,  the  latter  in  eastern  Galida.  The  commerce,  which  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is  very  active,  and  the  transit 
trade  to  Russia  and  to  the  East  is  also  of  considerable  impoctance. 

GaUda  had  in  1900  a-  population  of  7,a95,538»  which  is 
equivalent  to  341  iahabitanu  per  sq.  m.  llie  two  principal 
nati>»nalitiss  ate  the  Poles  (45%)  and  the  Ruthenians  (42%), 
the  lonner  predominating  in  the  west  and  Is  the  big  tdwns,  and 
the  tatter  in  the  east.  TliePbtes  who  inhabit  the  Carpathians  are 
distinguished  as  Gorallans  (from  gSry,  mountain),  and  those  of 
tim  k>wer  regions  as  MasuMS  and  C^acoviaks.  The  Ruthenian 
highlanden  bear  the  name  of  Huxulians.  The  Folea  are  mostly 
Romsn  CathoUcs,  the  Ruthenians  are  Gredi  CathoBcs,  and  there 
are  over  770,000  Jews,  and  about  2500  Armenians,  who  are 
Gathdics  and  stand  under  the  juriKUction  of  an  Aimeniaii 
archbishop  at  Lenl»eig. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chuidi  has  an  archbishop,  at  Lembetg, 
and  three  bishops,  at  Cracow,  at  Ptsemysl  and  at  Tsmowj  and  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  an  archbishop,  at 
Lemberg,  and  two  bishops,  at  Praemyd  and  at  Staniabui.  Atthe 
head  of  the  educational  institutions  stand  the  two  nntvenitSas  of 
LcMberg  and  Craoow,  and  the  Polish  academy  of  sdcACe  at 
Cticow. 

The  local  Diet  is  composed  of  151  members,  including  the  3 
svchhishops,  the  $  biriiops,  and  the  2  rectors  of  the  univmities, 
and  Galida  sends  78  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  province  is  divided  into  78  districts 
and  2  antooomotts  nnnkipalities— Lemberg  (pop.  159,618),  the 
capital,  and  Craoow  (91,310).  Other  princ^al  towns  arei 
^atmyd  (46,439),  Kolomea  (34,188),  Tub6w  (31,548),  Tsmopol 
(30,368),  Stanislau  (29,638),  Stryj  (23,673),  Jaroelaa  (22,6x4), 
Drohobycs  (i9,X46)»  Podg6rce  (18,142),  Brody  (17,360),  Sombor 
(17,027),  Neusandec  (i5,724),Raiia6w<i4,7r4),Zloc»w<i2,209), 
Grodek  (11,845),  Hbrodenka  (11,615),  Bucascs  (ir,504),  Sniatjm 
(11,498),  Braesany  (11,244)1  Kuty  (11,127),  Boiyatew  (10^671), 
Chnan6w  (10,170),  Jawoi6w  (10,090),  Bothnia  (10^049)  dbd 
BiaU  (8265). 

GaUda  (or  HaUcs)  took  its  rise,  along  vltfa  the  ndghbouting 
principality  of  Lodomeria  (or  Vladimir),  in  the  course  of  the  1  otfa 
century— the  seat  of  the  rulhtg  dynasty  bdng  HaKcaor  HalitcH. 
Disputes  between  the  Galidan  and  Lodomerian  houses  led  to  the 
interference  of  the  king  of  Hungaiy,  Bda  IIL,  who  in  1x90 
aSMUhed  the  title  of  king,  and  appointed  his  son  Andreas 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Polish  assistance,  however,  enabled 
Vhidimir,  ths  latner  possessor,  4o  expel  Andress,  and  ih  1198 
Reman,piinosofLodMneria,  made  himself  mastered  Galida  slso. 
On  his  death  in  1205  the  stnqggle  between  Fokad  and  Hungary 
for  supremacy  in  the  country  was  resumed;  but  In  iax5  it  was 
arranged  that  Danid  (1205-1264),  son  of  Roman,  should  be 
invested  with  Lodomeria,  and  Coloman,  son  of  the  Hungarian 
king,  with  Galida.  Coloman,  however,  wasexpdled  by  Mstislav 
of  Novgorod;  and  in  his  turn  Andreas,  Mstislav's  nominee,  waa 
expeDed  by  Danid  of  Lodomeria,  a  powerful  prince,  who  by  a 
ifejdble  poUcy  succeeded  hi  maintaining  Us  position.  Though  in 
1235  he  haA  recognized  the  ovextordship  of  Hungary,  yet,  when 
he  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Mongolian  general  Batu,  he 
caUed  in  the  assist4nce  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  accepted  the  cKrtm 
of  GaUda  from  the  hands  of  a  papal  legate;  and  again,  when 
Innocent  disappointed  his  expectation,  he  returned  to  his  former 
OMwexion  with  the  Gredc  Cburdi.  On  the  extinction  of  his  line 
in  1340  Cadmir  HI.  of  Poland  incorporated  GaHcia  and  Lemberg; 
on  Casfaidr's  death  in  X370  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  in  accord- 
snce  with  previous  treaties,  became  king  of  Poland.  GaHda  and 


Lodomeria;  aad  in  f38>t  by  the  marriage  of  Louis's  daughter 
with  Ladislaus  II.,  GaUda,  which  he  bad  regarded  as  part  of  his 
Hungarian  rather  than  of  his  Polish  possesuon^  became  de- 
finitivdy  assigned  to  Poland.  On  the  fiist  partition  of  Polaml,  in 
1772,  the  kingdom  of  Galida  and  Lodomeria  came  to  Austria, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  district  of  New  or  West  GsHcia  in  1795; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809  West  Galida  and  Cracow  were 
surrendered  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  x&io  part  of 
East  Galida,  including  Tamopd,  was  made  over  to  Russia.  This 
latter  portion  was  recovered  by  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
(1814),  and  the  former  came  back  on  the  suppresdon  of  the 
ind^endent  iq>ublic  of  Cracow  in  1846.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  February  i86x,  Galida  .gained  a  laiVBr 
degree  of  autonomy  than  any  other  province  In  the  Auatiiaa 
empire. 

See  DIs  dstefrtkhiseh-unianaelM  Monsrckie  itt  Wort  imd  BUd, 
vol.  19  (Wieiu  1885-1902,  24  vob.);  DU  lOMitr  Osltnmch-Uni^rms 
in  Wort  md  BUi^  vol .  10  (Wien,  1881-1886, 15  vols.).  Remarlable 
•ketches  of  Galictan  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  woricsof  the  German 
novelist  Sacher-Maaoch  (1835-1895). 

GAUOA  (the  andent  Gattaeda  or  Ci^atda,  KoXXauiUi  or 
KoXoMia),  a  captaincy-general,  and  formcriy  a  kingdom,  conni* 
ship  and  province,  in  the  noith-westem  an^  of  Spain;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  £.  by  Leon  and  Asturiaa,  S.  by 
Portugal,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  x«98o,5ts ; 
area,  11,254  sq.  m.  In  1833  GaHda  waa  divided  for  admiiiift- 
trative  purposes  Into  the  provinces  of  Ceiunna,  Lugo,  Oiense  aad 
Pontevedra. 

Galida  is  taavened  by  mountahi  ranges,  somffimf  xnguded 
as  a  oontinuacfon  of  the  Cantahrian  chain;  and  its  surface  Is 
further  bvohen  in  the  east  by  the  westernmost  ridges  of  that 
system,  wlikh,  running  in  a  south-westedy  direction,  rise  above 
the  basin  of  the  liiflo.  The  high  land  north  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mifio  forms  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the  Cantabrians 
propedy  so-called  and  the  moumains  of  central  aaud  western 
Galida.  The  average  elevation  of  the  province  is  oonsideraUe, 
and  the  maximum  height  (6593  ft.)  is  reached  in  the  Pelka 
Trevinca  on  the  eastern  border  of  Chense. 

The  prindpal  river  Is  the  Mifio  (Portuguese  Minko^  Lat. 
Jf MMcr;  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  the  rnkdum  or  vermilien 
found  in  its  bed).  Rising  near  Mondofisdo,  within  25  m.  of  the 
northern  coast,  the  Mifto  enters  the  Atlanidc  near  Uie  port  cif 
Guardia,  after  a  course  of  170  m.  S.  and  S.W.  Its  k>wer  readies 
are  navigable  by  small  vesiMete.  Of  its  numerous  ^f^nt^H  the 
most  in^rtant  is  the  Sfl,  whidi  rises  among  the  lofty  mountaiku 
between  Leon  and  Asturiaa.  Among  other  rivvos  having  a* 
westeriy  direction  may  be  mentkmed  the  Tamfance,  the  UUa  and 
the  Lexez  or  Lev^hitt  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  estuaries  or  riot 
caUed  respectively  Ria  de  Muros  y  Noya,  Ria  de  Arose  and  RIa 
de  Pontevedra.  The  rivers  of  the  nosthem  verssnt,  such  as  the 
Neia,  are,  like  those  of  Astuiias,  for  the  most  psrt  short,  rapid 
and  subject  to  violent  floods. 

The  coast-line  of  GaUda,  cxtendhig  to  about  240  m.,  is  evexyt- 
whers  bold  and  deeply  indented,  presenting  a  l«ge  immber  of 
secure  harbouis,  and  in  this  respect  forming  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  neighbouring  province.  The  Eo,  which  bounds  GaUda  (m 
the  east,  has  a  deep  estuary,  the  Rlvadeo  or  RIbadeo,  which 
offers  a  safe  and  oHnmodious  anchorage.  Vivero  Bay  and  the 
Ria  dd  Barquero  y  V&res  are  of  a  sfanilar  character;  while  the 
harbour  of  Ferrd  ranks  among  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  On  theopposke 
side  of  Betaneos  Bay  (the  p^as  )u^  or  Portm  Mogmu  of  die 
andent6)i8thegreatpoitofCoranaaorOoruf&a.  Thepiiiidpal 
port  on  the  western  coast  is  that  formed  by  the  deep  And  shsltersd 
bay  of  Yipt,  but  there  are  also  good  roadsteads  at  Coreubte 
under  Cape  FSnfsterre,  at  Marin  and  at  CarriL 

ThecKmateof  the  GaKdan  coast  is  mild  and  eqtiable^  but  the 
hiterior,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  (the  town  of  Lugo  is  1500  ft. 
above8Ca-l«vel),hasawiderangeof  temperature.  The  rainfall  is 
exceptionally  large,  andsnovKlleson  some  of  the  loftier  elevations 
for  a  condderable  portion  of  the  ymr.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole 
fiertlle,  aad  the  produce  very  varied.    A  oonsldarable  quantity  of 
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timber  is  gibim  «ft  the  high  kUHli,  aAdihe  rich  vaOey  polttrH 
support  large  herds  <»l  csttk,  while  the  ebondence  of  oekt  uul 
chestBUts  iavoiuB  the  Bearing  a(  swiite.  In  the  lowland  dietricts 
food  crops  of  maiie,  wheat,  barfey,  oats  and  rye,  as  well  as  of 
umi^  and  potatoes,  aie  (Stained.  Thefhiitaboisof  cxccilleBt 
qualkj  and  in  great  variety,  altlKMigh  the  cnltwe  of  the  vise  is 
Umited  to  some  of  the  warmer  vidlqrs  in  the  sonthem  districts. 
Thedekuasar  mooriands  abound  in  game,  and  fish  »re  plentilal 
inidl  the  streams.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  province,  fridcb 
are  oonsidefable,  were  known  to  some  eoctent  to  the  anoieBts. 
Strabo  (c  63  b.c-ajd.  sr)  speaks  of  its  gold  and  tin,  and  PUny 
(a.d.  33-79)  mentions  the  gemma  Calia^a,  a  precious  stone. 
Galida  b  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  sulphur  and  other 
warm  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  at  Lugo, 
and  those  from  which  Oense  is  said  to  take  its  name  {Aquae 
mrttUes). 

Ethnologlcany  the  Galidans  (GaUesfs)  are  allied  to  the 
Poctugoese,  whom  they  resemble  in  dialect,  in  appearance  and  in 
habits  more  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  pemnsula.  The 
men  are  ^nnell  known  all  over  Spain  and  Portugal  as  hardy, 
honest  and  industrious,  but  for  the  most  part  somewhat  unskiUed, 
labourers;  indeed  the  word  CaOegp  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
synonym  in  Madrid  for  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water." 
It  is  abo  used  as  a  termed  abuse,  meaning  "boor."  Agriculture 
engages  the  greater  part  of  the  resident  population,  both  male  and 
female;  other  industries,  ezcq>t  the  fi^Kiies,  are  Ifttle  devdc^>ed. 
The  largest  town  in  Galida  is  Corunna  (pop.  1900^  43*971); 
Santiago  de  Compostda  is  tht  andent  capital  and  an  axdn- 
eptsa^ial  see;  Logo,  Tuy,  Mondoftedo  and  Orense  are  bishoprics. 

Caliatciay  the  country  of  the  GahKSd,  CaUaki  or  CtMoiei^ 
seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  earlier 
geographers.  According  to  &atosthenes  (376-196  B.a)  the 
entfee  population  of  the  peninsula  were  at  one  time  called  Galaiae* 
Hie  region  property  called  by  their  name,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Douro  and  on  the  east  by  the  Navia,  was  first  entered  by 
the  Eoman  legkms  under  Dedus  Junius  Brutus  in  137-136  b.c 
(iivy  Iv.,  IvL,  Epit^t  but  the  final  subjugation  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus  (31  B.a--A.D.  14).  On  the 
partition  of  Spain,  which  followed  the  successful  invasions  of  the 
Soevi,  Alans  nd  Vandals,  GaUaeda  fell  to  the.  lot  of  the  first 
named  (a.d.  411).  After  an  independent  subsistence  of  neariy 
900  years,  the  Suevian  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  Visigothic 
dominions  under  Leovigild  in  585.  In734itwasoccupiedbythe 
Moors,  who  in  turn  were  driven  out  by  Alpbonso  I.  of  Asturias, 
01739.  During^  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  it  was  the  subject  of 
diq>ate  between  mora  than  one  count  of  Galida  and  the 
susersin,  and  Its  coasts  were  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Normans. 
When  Ferdfaiand  L  divided  his  kingdom  among  Us  sons  in  Z063, 
Galida  was  the  portion  aUotted  to  Garda,  the  youngest  of  the 
three.  In  1073  it  was  forcibly  resnnexed  by  Garda's  brother 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  thenceforward  it  remained  an 
integimlpartof  the  kingdom  of  Castile  or  of  Leon.  Thehonosazy 
title  of  count  of  GaUda  has  frequently  been  borne  by  younger 
sons  of  the  Spanish  sovereign. 

Ste  Annette  B.  Meakin,  Galicta,  th$  SwitMerland  of  Spain  (London, 
1909). 

CAUOKAin,  OieVAMin  AWtamO  (1753-1821),  newspaper 
publisher,  was  bom  at  firesda,  Italy,  in  x  753.  After  living  some 
tfane  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  started  in  x8oo  an 
English  library,  and  in  x8o8  a  monthly  publication,  the  Rgperiory 
of  Btt^isk  Literature.  In  1814  he  b^pm  to  publish,  in  Paris, 
C§Hfpifm?$  Messenger^  a  daOy  paper  printed  in  English  At  his 
4c9ih  in  i83i  the  paper  was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons,  Jean- 
Antoine  (1796-1873)  and  Guillaume  (1798-1883).  Under  thdr 
management  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputatkm.  Its  policyiwas  to 
promote  pwdfeding  between  Enf^and  and  France.  The  brothers 
^Mtabtif**^  and  endowed  hospitals  at  Corbeil  and  at  Neuilly- 
soT'Sehie.  In  recognition  of  their  generosity  the  dty  of  Corbeil 
erected  a  monument  in  their  honour.  In  1884  the  Galignani 
famiSy  disposed  of  their  interest  in  Galignani's  Messentet,  and 
from  that  date  until  1904,  when  it  was  discontinued,  the  paper 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Daily  Messenger. 


eAULBB  (Heb.  ^,  ^'boitkr'*  or  ^'rhig,'*  Gr.  roXtXcU),  a 
Roman  province  of  Palestine  north  of  Samaria,  bounded  S.  by 
Samaria  and  the  Carmd  range,  E.  by  the  Jordan,  N.  by  the 
LeoBtes  (litini),  and  W.  by  the  MeditcrraBsan  aad  part  of 
Phoenicia.  Its  maiimam  extent  was  about  60  m.  north  to  south 
and  30  east  to  west.  The  xuune  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  hardly 
had  a  definite  territorial  significance.  It  literally  means  a  rii^  or 
circuit,  and,  like  aaalofotts  wends  is  English,  oouU  be  spphed  to 
various  districts.  Tlius  Joshua  (xiii.  3)  and  Jod  (Ifi.  4)  refer  to 
the  Cdihtk  ("  borders,  coast  '0  of  the  Philistines  or  of  Palestine; 
Joshua  again  (xxiL  xo,  zx)  and  Ezekid  (xhriL  8)  mention  the 
Jordan  valley  plain  as  the  "  GelOoth  of  Jordan  "  in  <*  the  Eastern 
GelDah.'*  In  its  more  restricted  connoUtion,  denoting  the 
district  to  which  it  is  usuaOy  appBed  or  a  part  thereof,  it  is  found 
in  Joshua  xx.  7,  zxL  33,  x  Chr.  vL  76,  as  the  place  where  was 
situated  the  town  of  Kadesh;  and  in  I  Kings  ix.  II,  the  district  of 
*' worthless  Vdties  given  by  Solonion  to  Hirsm.  Inl8a.ix.iwe 
find  the  full  name  of  the  district,  Galil  ha-Goyim,  literally  **  the 
ring,  circuit  or  border  of  the  foreigners" — referring  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Syrians  SAd  Aramaeaas,  by  whose  oountry  the 
proviiKre  was  on  three  ddes  surrounded.  Ini  Kings  xr.  39  it  is 
specified  as  one  of  the  dutricts  whose  population  was  deported  by 
Tlglath-Pileser.  Throughout  the  Okl  Testament  history,  how- 
ever, Galilee  as  a  whole  cannot  ble  said  to  have  a  history;  tho 
unit  of  territorial  sobdiviskm  was  tribal  rather  than  provincial, 
and  though  such  important  events  as  those  associated  with  the 
names  of  Barak,  Gideon,  Gilb6a,  Armageddon,  took  place  within 
iu  borders,  yet  these  belong  rather  to  the  histories  of  Issadiar, 
Zebulon,  Asber  or  N^>htali,  whose  territories  together  almost 
correspemd  with  Galilee,  than  to  the  province  itsdf. 

After  the  Jewish  return  from  exile  the  population  confined 
itsdf  to  Judaea,  and  Galilee  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  successocs  establishrd  there  by  the  Assyiiafls.' 
When  it  once  more  came  into  Isradite  hands  is  uncertain;  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  iu  reconqucst  was  due  to  John  I^yrcanus. 
Before  very  long  it  developed  a  nationalism  jand  patriotism  as 
intense  as  that  of  Judaea  itself,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
with  which  the  metropolitans  of  Jerusalem  looked  down  upon  the 
Galilean  provincials.  Stock  proverbial  sayings  sudv  as  "  Out  of 
Galilee  oometh  no  prophet "  (though  Deborah,  Jonah,  EUsha, 
and  probably  Hosea,  were  Galileans)  were  apps^mitly  common^ 
Provincialism  of  speech  (Matt.  xxvi.  73)  distinguished  the 
Galileans;  it  appears  that  they  confused  the  guttuials  in 
pronundatum. 

Under  the  Roman  domination  Galilee  was  made  a  tetrarchate 
governed  by  members  of  the  Herod  family.  H^rod  the  Great  was 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  ih  47  b.c;  in  4  b.c.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Antipas.  Galilee  was  the  knd  of  Christ's  boyhood  and  the  chid 
centre  of  His  active  work,  and  in  His  various  ministries  hers 
some  of  His  chief  discourses  were  uttered  (as  the  Sermon  OB 
the  Mount,  Matt  v.)  and  some  of  His  chief  mirades  performed. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Judaean  Rabbinic 
schools  took  refuge  in  the  Galilee  they  had  heretofore  despised. 
No  andent  remains  of  Jewish  sjmagogues  exist  except  those  that 
have  been  identified  in  some  of  the  andent  Galilean  towns,  such 
as  TeU  Qum  (Tall^ltai),  KerSzeh,  Kefr  Birim,  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  chid  centres  of  Rabbinism  was  §afed,  still  a  sacred 
dty  of  the  Jews  and  largely  inhabited  by  members  of  that  faith. 
Near  here  is  Mdrttn,  a  place  much  revered  by  the  Jews  ss 
containing  the  tombs  of  HUld,  Shammai  and  Siinon  ben  Yohai; 
a  yeariy  festival  in  hononr  of  these  rabbis  is  here  cdebrated.  At 
Tiberias  also  are  the  tombs  of  distinguished  Jewish  teadiers, 

including  Malmonides. 

The  province  was  subdivided  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lorn 
Galilee,  the  two  betng  divided  by  a  ridge  running  west  to  ouU  which 
prolonged  would  cut  the  Jordan  about  midway  between  H<Ueh  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Lower  Galilee  indudes  the  plains  of  ButUuf 
and  Esdradon. 

The  whole  of  Galilee  presents  oountry  more  or  leas  diseuffbed  t)y 
volcanic  action.    In  the  k>wer  division  the  hills  are  all  tilted  up 
towards  the  east,  and  broad  streams  of  lava  have  6owed        Le««r 
over  the  plateau  abov%  the  sea  of  Galilee.     In  this  district       itathi 
the  highest  hills  are  only  about  1800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
ridge  of  Nasareth  rises  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrsdon.  and 
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mh  o<  tkk  (nil  k  (W  l>rtik  hiA  (<  die  BottHf.  •nuuid  (iwi 

c  KB-ciiut  ^nsb^  low  hnii.    Eut  oC  (Ik  Biituiil^eiuaiti  Ut 


euzpc  aeu  tbe  Tilla^*,  nhm  £h  olivi  gmva  odaL  Tbe  pciiicijMl 
pkcea  of  idu»Etuice  iq  Lo*a  Gtlilee  are  Nuamh  {lOiWO  inlubit- 
anti),  SeppborEt  (now  ScfTLina).  ■  lain  viUw  vtand^  above  ihc 
ButUnF  on  lb«  apun  of  the  «xitlwrn  JuDa,  antl  JrnTa  {bD  Gniudm), 
a  loirTWufw  viUaae.  wkh  a  palb  Aidai  Isooo  iDbaMtanta).  The 
uuiolapltal.  JaaiKl  (Zerio).  •■  now  ■  mMnble  village  on  i  prc- 
dpltoui  ipur  o[  Gilboi:  aonh  of  thii  are  the  tmall  isud  hamlets. 
Solam  fSfinnem).  EndDr  (Eador),  Nein  (Naln);  on  Uie  west  Kde 
of  the  plain  It  tlia  rain  of  IhIDb  (the  Leglo  of  the  4th  eentury,  which 
wn  tbed  a  |dK(  o(  imponam).  lo&llillasoithadbeBulIailf 
la  leltt,  rituMnI  on  ■  Mea  UU-UP,  aid  repnsentinE  the  Jotapau 
■teriMded  tw  Joaepliii*.  Kefi  Keona.  now  >  11oiiris!iinE  Chriitian 
village  at  the  loot  af  the  NaiBRth  UIU.  touth  of  the  ButtauF.  ia 
OH  of  ttudtee  MeatMed  with  Qua  ot  GaKlaa,  and  the  ruin  Klna,  on 
tkt  mtli  Ml  of  tb*  niiBt  plaiiL  lepnaenta  (ha  aite  poiaud  oat  to 
thcpilfriBia of  tW  iith and  131b eenmrlea. 

Tha  mounlaina  an  tilted  up  lowudi  [be  Sea  of  GaVlee,  aad  the 
dnidure  of  tbe  diatrict  I9  towarda  the  pceth-weat.  Onibe  nuth  the 
rocky  range  of  Jebel  JarmUk  riiea  to  nearly  4000  f  L  above 

of  thcnler^icdareriFannallplateauH 
I  aeu  d-Jiah  and  Kadei.  Ontheweai 
deep  LBtncate  vaUeya,  Tbic  main  draini 

,  WSdl  d  -AyOii,  i&ii«  until  of  ]d>d 

Hith-vat  u  aa  open  nileyi  sod  •nxnidly. 
Bwr.  a  rnnvd  pRdpi(oiu  corn  ninnuif  north  to  jcdo  the 
■^^.-»—  The  diatncl  ta  wdl  proyidea  with  tpringt  1br»ighotit. 
nd  the  valleys  are  fuft  of  water  in  the  ipHng-tlme.  Thon(h  rocky 
nd  difficult.  Upper  Galilee  ia  aot  barren,  the  aofl  of  the  plateau  U 

righbourhood  of  Kefr  Birlm-  The  principal  town  ia  ^fed.  perched 


Wldl^i 


S;"  l^'ck 


Jotephu  gIvB  a  good  de«mp(ioD  of  the  Galilee  of  hit  timi 
Wa/j,  iU.  ].  I  :  "Tbe  CalOwna  aje  inured  lo  war  iiom  tbeii 
iifascjF,  and  have  baeo  alwayl  very  nuiscroui:  nor  hath  th( 
country  beqi  ever  dcalil-Uta  of  men  «f  courage  «  wanted  i 
nimaouatetol  Ihem^  Kic  their  loil  ii  upivenally  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, and  full  of  plantatiooi  of  tres  of  all  khU,  ijuaainch  that  i1 
inviia  ihe  mo«t  ilothful  to  take  pajna  in  iu  cultivation,  .  . . 
Moreovo,  the  dtieilie  ben  very  thick,  and  the  very  many  vilUges 
Ihcie  are  here  are  everywhere  foQ  of  people,"  Thouf^  th< 
populatJoD  ia  dJminUhed  and  the  dliea  ruinous,  the  country 
b  >dll  renarkahle  for  fertility,  tbai^  to  lbs  nipiouancaa  of  iti 
ntCMDrftly  draining  from  the  Lebanon  mouDtatna, 

Ite  principal  product)  o(  the  countiy  art  oun,  wioc,  oO  ud 
■oao  (from  the  olives),  with  every  ipedea of  pulie and  gourd. 

>  ol  Galilee  iochtde  dnlBmia  Md  lada  iUm 


They  are  rectangular,  with  tbe  door  to  the  aoDth.  and  two  nwiol 
columna  fomdng  aides  eaet  and  weit.  Tbe  architecture  I*  > 
peculiar  ud  defaaaed  imitation  of  claaiic  ayle,  allciboted  by 
Bichitecia  to  tbe  md  century  A.I1.  In  Kefr  Biilm  tbtaa  were 
remaina  of  two  lynagoguc*,  hut  early  in  the  10th  century  one  ol 

Icbid,  above  Tibeiiaa,  is  another  lyiiagDgoe  of  ralbn  diflereat 
diaracta.  Tiacea  of  lyTw^igiin  have  also  been  found  on 
Cannel,  and  at  TinJi,  wejt  id  Naiareth.  It  ii  cuiioui  to  find 
the  ffpreaontatirm  of  varioua  ■"■"**■  in  rctief  on  Il>t  Unt^ 
of  (hoe  buildings.  He 
carved  work  of  th 


ry  GalUte 


utheoE 


St  of  the  < 


kisE'^i"!  of  Jeiucalem,  and  it>  borden  were  strongly  pcotKlad 
by  foTtteasei,  tbe  nagDificenl  remajns  of  which  sliU  cnrwn  tha 
moat  imporlaiit  atrategicaJ  points,  Torcci  (mod.  riMal  sraa 
built  in  1104,  the  £[st  fortttss  eiocted  by. tbe  crusaden,  and 
standing  on  tbe  sununit  of  the  naountoiDS  of  Upper  Galilee. 
Beaovoir  (Kankah  el-Hawa,  built  in  iiSi)  stood  oa  B  pitdpic* 
above  Jordan  south-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  guarded  the 
advance  by  the  valley  of  Jmeel;  and  about  tbe  lame  time 
ChllleaBNeuf(HanIn]waierected  above  the  HOlefaUks-  Belfort 
(eih  Shukif),  on  the  north  bank  at  tbe  Leosta,  the  fintai  aad 
most  inqjortastf  dates  Mmewhat  ^lier;  and  Monlfort.  (Kalat  d 
Kuro)  stood  00  a  narrow  apur  noftluBst  of  Acre,  completing  the 
chain  of  frontier  fortresses:  The  town  of  Banial,  with  iUcMtle. 
lormed  also  a  strong  oulpoal  againit  Dameicua,  and  was  tha 
scene.  In  conuDoa  with  the  otber  aliongbolds,  of  many  de^KraCa 
encounleta  between  Moalems  and  Christians.  Lower  Gstilet  waj 
tbe  last  remaining  portion  ol  tbe  Holy  Land  held  by  the  Chria- 
tiiDS,  In  I  ijo  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  owned  lands  ei- 
tiniling  round  Acre  at  far  east  aa  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  inclodiag 
^cd.    These  poasosioni  were  lost  in  i>oi.  on  the  fall  ol  Acie. 

Tbe  population  of  Galilee  is  mixed.  In  Lows  GaiOee  Iba 
peasants  are  priodpally  Moilem,  with  a  sprinkling  id  Greek 
CbristianatoundNaaaredi.whichisaCbnitian  town.  In  Upper 
Galilee,  however,  tltere  is  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Maronites, 
Dmaes  and  Uoalemi  (natives  «  Algerine  aetilEn),  iriiHe  Iba 
slopcsahove  the  Jordan  ate  inhabited  liywrnndenngAiatA.  Tha 
Jews  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  tbe  Quiitians,  Druses  and  Mo^ 
lema  in  agriculture;  and  thd  Arabs  are  an  entirely  pastoral 
pei^k.  (C.R.C.1R.A.S.M,) 

SAUlBBi  an  tndiilectncal  term  aomeCimes  given  to  a  pan±  or 
chapel  which  formed  tbe  entrance  lo  a  church.  This  ia  the  case 
at  Durham  lad  Ely  cathedrals,  and  in  Lincalo  othedial  tbe  nama 
ia  BonKtimai  given  to  the  soutb-wcM  pondi.  Tbe  nam*  i*  said 
to  be  derived  fnm  the  aciiptiual  expKsrion  "  GaUlee  of  the 
Genlila  "  (Mall.  Iv.  i;].  Galilces  are  aupposed  to  have  bam 
used  sometimes  as  courts  of  law,  but  they  probably  served  chiefly 
for  pcniteats  not  yet  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  churdi.  Tie 
Galilee  would  also  appear  lo  have  been  the  vestibule  of  aji  abbey 
church  where  women  were  tUowod  to  see  the  monks  to  wbom  they 
'  wen  related,  Dt  from  wbich  Ihey  could  bear  divine  service.  The 
foiudationof  what  is  CDnaider«1  to  have  been  a  Galilee  enata at 
the  west  end  of  Fountains  AUiey.    Sometimes  liae  CHpaes  wen 

SAULB&    Ok    OF,    a  lake  in  Palesiine  eoodstlng  of  an 

eipansioo  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  latitude  of  Ml-  CarmeL  It  ia 
13  m.  long, gm.  brood,  64  aq.  m.  io*reA.6Sofi.belowtbelevdal 
the  MedJtetianeai,  and,  according  to  Merrill  and  Banois  (who 
have  cocrocted  ibc  eacmive  depth  laid  to  have  bem  found  by 
Lorte)  at  tbe  Donbeni  end),  ijo  ft.  ia  maiimuni  dqith.  It  ia 
pear-shaped,  ihe  narrow  end  pointingsoutb  ward.  latbeHebrew 
Scriptures  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chianereth  or  Cbinneroth  (prob- 
ably derived  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  menClonol  hi 

.«»,"*  baip,"  ii  very  doubtful.)    In  Joscpfaua  and  the  book  oi 


Uutabea  it  is  uncd  CcaiiacT;  wVti  in  Ibt  GoapeU  it  it 
uuillr  caUed  StA  af  GililH,  thoufh  ona  it  ia  nJlcd  Lake  of 
GameHnt  (Lukfi  v.  i)  uid  twkc  Sen  of  Tiberiai  (Jobo  vi.  r. 
nd.  t).  The  modeni  Anbic  pum  Is  Bafr  Taiariya,  wbicb  it 
often  mdered  "  Lake  o[  Tiberio."  Fliny  nfcn  lo  h  u  Ibe 
Ukc  o[  TirichtK. 

Like  the  Dad  Sn  it  ii  ■  "  lift  "  iake,  being  put  o(  Ibe  gnu 
fault  thAt  formed  tbe  Jordui-Afeba  deprcuioo.  DcpmlAnbow 
thai  Dciginallr  it  iuned  pan  of  the  gnat  Inland  km  that  SIM 
Ihii  dcprcBion  in  Pleistocene  times.  Tbe  disUict  OB  <atb  «de  of 
the  [ake  has  a  nnoiber  of  hot  ipiin^,  at  IcMI  one  <A  wbirh  is 
beneath  the  ■»  itself,  and  hu  alinay)  iboiin  iodicalions  of 
vokooic  and  other  nblenancaD  diltutbopcca.  It  is  eipedally 
Kable  to  eanhquaka.  Tbe  water  of  the  sea,  though  slighity 
bnckith  and  not  vecy  clcai,  is  generally  nsed  for  drinking.  The 
shores  are  for  the  grratcr  part  fomaed  of  hne  gravel;  dome  yards 
Inm  the  shoir  tbe  bed  is  luufonnly  coveitd  wilb  fine  gieyisb 
mud.  Tbe  temperatuFe  in  lununer  ii  Itopicatj  but  after  noon 
ialh  about  io°F,  owing  toslnmgnotlh-wot  winds.  This  range 
of  Uo^rature  affects  the  mter  10  a  deplb  of  about  49  ft.; 
below  that  depth  the  water  iiunilamily'tboot  Jq*  F.  Tbe  sea  is 
•et  deep  in  hUls  which  rise  on  Ibe  e*sl  side  toa  height  oi  about 
looa  ft.  Sodden  and  violent  Itonn*  (such  as  are  described  In 
Matt.  vHi.  ij,  liv.  11.  and  Ibo  parallel  paMaget)  are  ollen  pro- 
duced by  (be  changes  of  teniperatun  in  Ihe  air  rewdiing  from 
these  great  difleretica  of  1e««L 

The  Sei  o(  Galitte  is  best  Men  fnn  the  ton  of  Ike  wetlem  ind- 
picea,  ll  pieHnti  a  deioUte  appsannn.  On  tbe  north  tbe  hilli 
EiK  RiadiHily  from  Ihe  shore,  which  ia  fringed  wiih  oleander  bu&h« 
and  indcnicd  irrih  inuH  bays.  The  ground  ii  here  covered  Hlih 
bbck  baull.     On  the  w«t  tbe  plileau  knswil  as  Sehel  d-Ahma 

WKk'roelcy't^oSri  '■  the  HDm.  of  Katclo  "  are  conmicuou. 
objects.     On  (be  touth  is  a  bn»d  valley  Ihroufh  which  I>e  Joid^in 

pot'plaleaj  of  the  JaulSn  jCaulonttll).  The  Joidan  entm  Ihs 
bbe  tnrough  a  narraw  ew^  between  lower  hills.  A  marvhy  plain, 
3i  m-  Utna  and  1)  broad,  called  el-Balibah,  crista  Immediately  casi 
J  Ihe  lordnn  inlet.    There  is  alwonlhewcslside  ofthebkeaimall 

,nd"f»Tm.  wi^    'Kir'pl.ini 


-ally  fertile,  but  ni 


de<cr>bedbyJoeephiu(B./.iii.ia,ai.    On 

ach  in  one  place  within  40  ft.  of  the  sntcr, 
*Uth  of  about  I  of  a  mae  from  Ihe  hllb  (0 

IheHat  ground  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  bills  hat  an 
Too  yds.    A  few  tcsttered  palna  dot  tbe 


^b^'aa'd  bafedw 


mperalurcol  117'  F.  In  the; 
re  was  obsRvcd  io  tSj^.  wIh 


ovs  Ibe  lake.  Tbe  Tabighah  ■ 
1  and  brackirii.  At  the  north  ea 
jring  of  the  fia-lree"),  .Iw  a 
;  south  of  the  plain  it  'Ain  eLBsi 


bera.    One  of  the  d»el  Important  spriaga  »  '  w- 

"  the  round  spring  "},  situated  I  m.  from  tbei  be 

well  12  ft.  in  dhoielsr,  arfd  is  clear  and  tweet,  with  a  rempciaiuie 
nniT.  ThebiHtomlsofhioRsand,  and  the  fish  oiled lorocfnu 
by  Joiephiu  (^.7.  111.  10, 81  It  bete  found  (see  below).  Dc  TristTam 
was  the  tiM  eapkwer  10  identify  this  Ath,  and  on  account  it  its 
preaeuce  suggested  tbe  identification  of  the  "  round  spring  "  with 
the  fountain  of  CapkirBaum,  whicb,  according  to  Josmnus.  walpred 
the  plain  of  Gennetamh.  There  n,  however,  a  difficulty  in  this 
Ueflti&callon:  then  an  no  nnna  at  'Ain  si-Madawwcn. 

Fmiaa  ani  FItra. — For  half  liie  year  Ih*  hillsidet  arc  bare  and 
steppe-like,  hut  in  tpring  arc  clatbed  with  a  subtropical  vegci^cion. 
Oleander  Bourish  round  the  bkc,  and  Ihe  large  papyrus  Eiowi-at 
'Ain  et-Tin  as  well  Stat  the  moulh  of  Ibe  Jotdan.  The  lake  swarms 
with  fish,  which  are  caught  wUb  sea  by  a  gild  of  fitheimen,  whose 
I .1 1„  -^reaentaiivea  of  Ibe  tnany  ships  and  boats 


Kl"tte"i! 


thegnodaad  bad  of  the  parable  (Mitt.  liii.  47.  4S).  belo 
nwra  Ckrwsiii.iliulu,  Atfeifa.  AiicfgMliiu,  Himttkil 


,  SEA  OF  +c 

Blcae^  and  Otriu;  and  there  is  a  gicM  a(iaity  between  ih 
and  (he  Gsh  of  Ihe  East  African  lakes  aOd  sireamt.  There  arc  ei| 
species  ef  drDM^,  mesi  of  which  hatdi  their  eggs  and  raise  Ii 
young  la  the  bueeal  eaviliet  of  ihe  males.  Tbe  cLmiu  iinsai 
popuLrly  supposed  la  be  Ihe  flsb  from  which  Peter  look  ihe  pi 


Egypt.     Fn 


stLVbien''a 


[snlQ 


li'Ta  held  by  'tli?lew 


nested,  eared,  and  lit  tic.    „     .  _  . .  ...  ._  ._  ...^__ _ 

On  lis  shores  ara  tortoises,  msd-turilcs.  crayfish  aod  innumefaoie 
sand-hoppers;  and  at  varying  depths  in  the  lake  several  species  of 
U/lonia.  Milano^iii.  NcrAi»c,  C-rbkfla  aad  f  nie  have  been  found. 
Ataiqailia. — The princi pal  liietof  interest  round  Ibc  lake  may 
be  enumerated  from  norlb  to  west  and  from  aoutb  to  eaM- 
~  ''led  site  of  Choraiin,  tlandsoo  aiocky  spur 


a  Ihe  tlopet  and  Ibe  fiat  vi 


Ibe  wett  B  a     _      _    _ 

of  blnck  bnsilt.  A  small  tpringoccunoa  tbe  norlb.  Tellllur* 
(asihcDamc  Isgenerally  spelt, ihoughro^dinWDuU  probably  be 
preferabtc  for  tei'eral  reasons)  is  an  iraponanl  ruin  on  the  shore, 
soulboflbcbsl-menlionedsile.  Tbe  rmiains  consisl  of  founda- 
tions and  pilei  of  tlanes<in  spriagconccalcdbygiganticlhislles) 

TS  It.  by  S7,  and  built  in  white 
ed.  A  con^icuoiis  building  has 
been  tiecled  cloae  to  tbe  water,  from  Ihe  fragments  of  the  Tell 
Ijum  synagogue.  Since  the  4tb  century  Tell  tjum  has  been 
pointed  out  by  all  the  Christian  wrileii  of  importance  as  the 
site  of  Capomoum.  Some  modem  geogruphm  t]uetlioo  this 
idenliGcalion,  bkil  without  sufficient  reason  (see  lltPUiNAlIu), 
Minyeh  it  a  ruined  tile  >l  tbe  north  end  oE  the  plain  ol  Gcn- 
DCBiclh,  i)  n.  from  the  lait,  and  close  to  the  sboie.  There 
arc  cneasivc  luina  on  Sat  ground,  consiuing  of  nwundt  and 
foundations.     Mtsocry  of  well-dressed  slans  has  also  been  bt 


B  synalpgoe,  i! 


fofei 


Kearlhe  ruins  arcr 


aji  old  khfin,  which  appenrt  t 
This  isanoihcr  suggested  ideniificalian  [01  CBpeinaum;  but  all 
thcnnnains  belong  ID  tlvAnb  period.  Between  Tell  ^um  and 
Minycb  it  Tcli  'Ortiwieli,  tbe  silt  of  a  lorgolten  Amnrile  city. 

Soulhof  thesuppoaed plain  of  Cenoeurcth is Mcjdd, commonly 
supposed  to  [^retent  ihe  New  Teitament  town  of  Migdala. 
A  few  lotus  trees  and  some  sock-cut  tombs  aie  bere  found  beside 
a  miserable  mud  hamlet  on  tbe  biU  slope,  with  a  modem  tomb- 
bouse  (jbiiMi).  fatiing  beneath  rugged  clifli  a  recess  in  tbe  hills 
is  ncil  reached,  when  ttnndt  Tubailya.  the  andent  Tiberiii  or 
Rakk>lb,canlaining]ODoinbablaBla,mole  than  half  of  whom  are 
Jews.  Tbe  walla,  flanked  with  round  towers,  but  pnnly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1S3T,  were  built  fay  Dhahr  el-Amir,  as  was 
the  court-house.  The  two  mosques,  now  partly  ruinous,  were 
erected  by  his  sonl.  There  are  remains  ol  a  Crusaders'  church, 
and  tbe  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Maimonidcs  is  shown  io  Ibe  town, 
whUo  Rabbi  Aqlba  sod  Rabbi  Meir  lie  buried  outside.  Tbe 
luinaof  Ibeancicntdty,  including  granite  columns  and  traces  of 
a  sea-wall  with  lowers,  stretch  southwards  a  mile  beyond  Lbe 
modem  town.     An  aqueduct  in  tbe  cliff  once  biougbl  water  a 

Kerak,  at  tbe  eoutb  end  of  the  laks,  it  an  important  site  on  a 
peninsula  BUrrouoded  by  the  water  ol  the  iake,  by  the  Jordan, 
and  by  a  broad  water  ditch,  while  on  the  nonh-west  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  remains.  Tbe  plateau  Ihut  enclosed  is  partly 
artificial,  and  banked  up  Jo  or  te  ft.  above  tbe  water.  A  ruined 
dtadcl  remains  oa  tbe  north-west,  and  on  the  eist  wai  a  bridge 
over  Ibe  Jordan;  broken  potieiy  and  fragments  of  sculpiured 
stone  sircw  tbe  site.  Tbe  ruin  of  Keiak  answers  10  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Joscphus  of  Ibe  dly  of  Tsricheac.  which  lay  30 

Taricbeae  was  situated,  as  is  Kerak,  on  the  sbore  below  the 
cliffs,  and  partly  turiDuadcd  by  waic^h  while  befoce  lbe  city  wu  ■ 
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plain  (the  Ghor) .  Pliny  fiiither  informs  us  that  Taricheae  was  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Sinn  en-Nabreh,  a  ruin  on  a 
spur  of  the  hiils  dose  to  the  last-mentioned  site,  represents  the 
ancient  Sennabris,  where  Vespasian  (Jc'sephus,  B.J.  iii.  9,  7) 
fixed  his  camp,  advancing  from  Scythopolts  (Beisen)  on  Tarichcoe 
and  Tiberias.  Sennabris  was  30  stadia  from  Tiberias,  or  about 
the  distance  of  the  ruin  now  existing. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  been  less  fully 
explored  than  the  western,  and  the  sites  are  not  so  perfectly 
recovered.  The  site  of  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  DecapoUs,  is 
fixed  by  Ckrmonl-Ganneau  at  Khurbet  Susich.  Kalat  el-Hosn 
("  castle  of  the  stronghold  ")  Is  a  ruin  on  a  rocky  spur  opposite 
Tiberias.  Two  large  ruined  building  remain,  -with  traces  of  an 
old  street  and  fallen  columns  and  capitals.  A  strong  wall  once 
surrounded  the  town;  a  narrow  neck  of  land  exists  on  the  east 
where  the  rock  has  been  scarped.  Rugged  valleys  enclose  the 
^te  on  the  north  and  south;  bn^en  saro^agi  and  rock-cut 
tombs  are  found  beneath  the  ruin.  This  site  b  not  identified;  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  Gamala  is  doubtful,  and  not  borne  out  by 
Josephus  {WoTf  iv.  i,  i),  who  says  Gamala  was  over  against 
Taricheae.  Kersa,  an  insignificant  ruin  north  of  the  last,  Is 
thought  to  represent  the  Gerasa  or  Gerg^sa  of  the  4th  century, 
situated  east  of  the  lake;  and  the  projecting  spur  of  hill  south  of 
this  ruin  is  conjectured  to  be  the  ptoce  Where  the  swine  **  ran 
violently  down  a  steep  place  "  (Matt.  viii.  32). 

GALILEO  GALILEI  (i 564-1642),  Italian  astronomer  and 
experimental  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Pisa  on  the  zsth  of 
February  1564.  His  father,  Vincenzio,  was  an  impoverished 
descendant  of  a  noble  Florentine  house,^ which  had  exchanged 
the  surname  of  Bonajuti  for  that  of  Ga^lei,  on  the  election,  in 
i343,ofoneofltsrftembcrs,Tommasode'Bonajuti,to  the  college 
t)f  the  twelve  Buonuomini.  The  family,  which  was  nineteen 
times  represented  in  the  signoria,  and  in  1445  gave  a  gonfalonier 
to  Florence,  flourished  with  the  republic  and  declined  with  its  fall. 
Vincenzio  Galilei  was  a  man  of  better  parts  than  fortune.  He  was 
a  competent  mathematician,  wrote  with  Considerable  ability  on 
tlie  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  was  especially  distinguished 
amongst  his  contemporaries  for  the  grace  and  skiltof  his  perform- 
ance upon  the  lute.  By  his  wife,  Giulia  Aihmannati  of  Pesda,  he 
had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Galileo,  Che  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  aptitude  hs  wd!  as  for  mechanical 
invention.  His  favourite  pastime  was  theoonstmction  of  original 
and  ingenious  toy-machines;  but  his  application  to  literary 
studies  was  equally  conspicuous.  In  the  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  near.  Florence,  where  his  education  was  principally  con- 
ducted, he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
Latin  authors,  but  acquired  a  fair  command  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  c<  his  brilliant  and  elegant  style. 
From  one  of  the  monks  he  also  received  instmction  in  logic;  but 
the  subtleties  of  the  schodaslicsdcnce  were  thoroughly  distasteful 
to  him.  A  document  published  by  F.  Selmi  in  1864  proves  that 
he  was  at  this  time  so  far  attracted  towards  a  religious  life  as  to 
■have  joined  the  novitiate;  but  hts  father,  who  had  other  designs 
for  him,  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  to 
withdraw  him  permanently  from  the  care  of  the  monks.  Having 
had  personal  experience  of  the  unremunerative  character  both  of 
music  and  of  mathematics,  he  desired  that  his  son  ^outd  apply 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine,  and,  not  without  some 
straining  of  his  slender  resources,  placed  him,  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  He 
accordingly  matriculated  there  on  the  5th  of  November  1 581 ,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  physician  and  botanist,  Andrea  Cesalpino. 

The  natund  gifts  of  the  young  student  seemed  at  this  time 
equally  ready  to  develop  in  any  direction  towards  wliich  choice 
or  hazard  might  incline  them.  In  musical  skin  and  invention  he 
already  vied  with  the  best  professors  of  the  art  in  Italy;  his 
personal  taste  would  have  led  him  to  choose  painthig  as  his 
profession,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  day, 
'Lodovico  Cigoli,  owned  that  to  his  judgment  and  counsel  be  wa^ 


mainly  indebted  for  the  succcm  of'  his  works.  In  1581,  whflfe 
watching  a  lamp  set  swinging  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  observed 
that,  whatever  the  range  of  itsoadllations,  they  were  invariably 
executed  in  equal  times.  The  experimental  verification  of  this 
fact  led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  isodnonism  of  the 
pendulum.  He  at  first  applied  the.  new  principle  to  pulses- 
measurement,  and  more  tbaji  fifty  years  later  tuiiied  it  to  account 
in  the  constrtiction  of  an  astroixmucal  dock.  Up  to  this  time  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  mathetnatita,  his  father  having  carefully 
held  him  aloof  ttom  a  study  which  he  rightly  apprehended  would 
lead  to  his  total  alienation  from  that  of  medkine.  Accident, 
however,  frustrated  this  purpose.  A  lesson  in  geometry,  given  by 
Ostilio  Ricci  to  the  pages  of  the  grand-ducal  court,  chanced, 
tradition  avera,  to  have  Galileo  for  an  unseen  listener;  his 
attention  was  riveted,  his  dormant  genius  was  roused,  and  he 
threw  all  his  energies  into  the  new  pursuit  thus  une3^)ectedly 
presented  to  him.  With  Ricd's  assistance,  he  rapidly  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  science,  and  eventually  extorted  his  father's 
reluctant  permission  to  exchange  Hippocrates  and  Galen  for 
Euclid  and  Archimfedes.  In  1585  he  was  mthdrawnfrom  the 
univernty,  through  lack  of  means,  before  he  had  taken  a  degree, 
and  returned  to  Florence,  where  bis  family  habitually  lesided. 
We  next  hear  of  him  as  lecturing  before  the  Florentine  Academy 
on  the  site  and  dimensions  of  Dante's  Inferno;  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  published  an  essay  descriptive  of  his  invention  of  the 
hydrostatic  balance,  which  rapidly  made  bis  name  known 
throughout  Italy.  His  first  patron  wai  the  Marchese  Guidubaldo 
del  Monte  of  Pesaro,  a  man  equally  eminent  in  science,  and 
influential  through  family  connexions.  At  the  Mavchesc's 
request  he  wrote,  in  1588,  a  treatise  on  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
solids,  which  obtained  for  him,  together  with  the  title  of  "  the 
Archimedes  of  bis  time,''  the  honourable  though  not  lucrative 
post  of  mathematical  lecturer  at  the.Pisan  university.  During 
the  ensuing  two  years  (i  589-1591)  he  carried  on  that  remarkable 
series  of  experiments  by  whidi  he  established  the  first  principles 
of  dynamics  and  earned  the  undying  hostility  of  bigoted  Aristo- 
telians. From  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  be  afforded  to  all  the 
professors  and  students  of  the  university  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  Peripatetic  dictum  that  heavy  bodies  faM 
with  velocities  proportional  to  their  weights,  and  with  unanswer- 
able logic  demolished  all  the  time-honoured  maxims  of  the  schools 
regarding  the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  elemental  weij^t  or 
levity.  But  while  he  convinced,  he  failed  to  conciliate  his 
adversaries.  The  keen  sarcasm  of  his  poHahed  rhetoric  was  not 
calculated  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  men  already  smarting 
under  the  deprivation  of  their  most  cherished  illusions.  He  seems, 
in  addition,  to  have  compromised  his  position  with  the  grand* 
ducal  family  by  the  imprudent  candour  with  which  he  condemned 
a  machine  for  clearing  the  port  of  Leghorn,  invented  by  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  an  illegitimate  soot  of  Cosmo  t.  Princely  favour 
being  withdrawn,  private  rancour  was  free  to  show  itself.  He 
was  publicly  hissed  at  his  lecture,  and  found  it  prudent  to  resign 
his  professorship  and  withdraw  to  Florence  in  1591.  Through 
the  death  of  his  father  in  July  of  .that  year  family  cares  and 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  him,  and  thus  his  nomination  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Padua,  secured  by 
the  influence  of  the  Marchese  Guidubaldo  with  the  Venetian 
senate,  was  welcome  both  as  affording  a  relief  from  pecuniary 
embarrassment  and  as  opening  a  field  for  scientific  distinction. 

His  residence  at  Padua,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  from  1592  to  x6io,  was  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  His  appointment  was  three  times  renewed,  on  each 
occasion  with  the  oq)tC8sions  of  the  highest  esteem  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body,  and  his  yeariy  salary  was  progressively  raised 
from  x8o  to  1000  florins.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  such  was 
the  charm  of  his  demonstrations  that  a  hall  capabte  of  containing 
2000  people  had  eventually  to  be  assigned  for  tbeaccommodatioa 
of  the  overflowing  audiences  which  they  at  tracted.  His  invention 
of  the  proportional  compass  or  sector — an  imfjlement  still  used  in 
geomctriod  drawing—dates  from  X597(  tad  about  the  saoie 
(itne  be  constructed  the  4lrrt  thtmiomeier,  consistiog  <»f  a  bult 
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and  tube' filled  «iili  air  and  water,  and  tetminaflng  in  a  Vessel  of 
water.  la^  this  instniment  the  results  of  varying  atmospheric 
pressiure  were  not  distinguishable  iiom  the  expansive  and  con- 
tractive effecta  of  heat  and  cold,  and  it  became  an  efficient 
meaonre  of  temperature  only  when  Rinicri,  in  1646,  introduced 
the  inprpvcment  of  herntetioilly  sealing  the  liquid  in  glass.  The 
substitution,  in  1670^  of  meicury  for  ^ter  con4)leted  the  modem 
thermometer. 

Galileo  seems,  ait  an  early  period  of  bis  life,  to  have  adopted  the 
Copentkan  theory  of  the  solar  system,  and  was  detened  from 
avowing  his  opho^ns— «s  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  Kepler  of 
August  4, 1597-^by  the  fear  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  persecu- 
tion. The  appearance,  in  September  1604,  of  a  new  star  in  the 
constellation  Serpentarius  afforded  him  indeed  an  opportunity, 
of  which  be  eagerly  availed  himself,  for  makhtg  an  onslaught  upon 
%he  AristoteUaD  axiom  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  heavens; 
but  he  continued  to  conform  his  public  teachings  in  the  main  to 
Ptolemaic  principles,  until  the  discovery  of  a  novel  and  potent 
amplemeni  oi  research  in  the  shape  of  the  telescope  iq.v.)  placed 
at  his  command  startling  and  hitherto  unsuspected  evidence  as 
to  th^  coBstit«ti(m  and  mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Galileo  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the  telescope.^  That 
faonotir  must  be  assigned  to  Johannes  Lippershey,  an  obscure 
optician  of  Mid<Ueburg,  who,  on  the  snd  of  October  1608, 
pettii<Hied  the  states-general  <^  the  Low  Countries  for  cxdu^ve 
rights  in  the  mannfafture  of  an  instrument  for  increasing  the 
apparent  sizeof  remcteobjects.  A  rumour  of  the  new  invention, 
which  reached  Venice  fo  June  1609,  sufiSced  to  set  Galileo  on  the 
track;  and  after  one  night's  profound  meditation  on  tbe  principles 
•f  refracUoB,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  telescope  of  threefold 
magnifying  power.  Upon  this  first  attempt  he  rapidly  improved, 
until  he  attained  tea  p^wer  of  thirty-two,  and  his  instruments,  of 
which  he  makiufactured  hundreds  with  his  own  hands,  were  soon 
in  request  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Two  lenses  only—a  phuio- 
convex  and  a  plano-concave — were  needed  foe  the  cMoposition  of 
each,  and  tha  simple  pfinc4^  is  that  still  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  opera^{lasses.  Galileo's  ditection  of,  his jaew  instru- 
ment to  the  heavens  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  astrcmomy. 
Discoveries  followed  upon  it  with  astounding  rapidity  and  in 
bewildering  variety.  The  Sidereus  NunciuSj  published  at  Venice 
eariy  in  1610,  contained  the  first-fruits  of  tbe  new  mode  of 
investigation,  which  were  sufficient  to  excite  learned  amazement 
fm  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  mountainous  configuration  of 
tbe  moon's  suiface  was  there  first  described,  and  the  so-called 
"  phosphorescence  "  of  the  dark  portion  of  our  satellite  attributed 
to  its  true  cause — namely,  illumination  by  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  earth.*  All  the  time-worn  fables  and  conjectures 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  Milky  Way  were  at  once  dis- 
sipated by  the  simple  statement  that  to  the  eye,  reinforced  by 
the  telescope,  it  appeared  as  a  congeries  of  lesser  stars,  while  the 
great  nebulae  were  equally  declared  to  be  resolvable  into  similar 
dements.  But  the  discovery  which  was  at  once  perceived  to  be 
most  important  in  itself,  and  most  revolutionary  in  its  effects, 
was  that  of  Jiq>iter's  satellites,  first  seen  by  Galileo  on  .the  7  th  of 
January  161O)  and  by  him  named  Sidera  yedictc^  in  honour  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  II.,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
was  about  to  become  his  employer.  An  illustration  is,  with  tbe 
general  run  of  mankind,  more  powerful  to  convince  than  an 
argument;  and  the  cogency  of  the  visible  plea  for  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  offered  by  the  miniature  system,  then  first  disclosed 
to  view,  was  recognizable  in  the  triumph  of  its  advocates  as  well 
as  in  the  increased  acrimony  of  its  opponents. 

In  September  1610  Galileo  finally  abandoned  Padua  for 
Florence.    His  researches  with  the  telescope  had  been  rewarded 

>  The  word  UUseopt,  from  r9X<,  far,  onnrttr,  to  view,  wa^  invented 
by  Demisdanus,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Cesi,  president  of  the  Lyncean  Academy.  It  was  used  by  Galileo  as 
carly>a8  1612,  but  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  much  later. 
In  165^  the  word  teltscope  was  fnsertM  and  explained  in  Bagwell's 
Mysteries  of  Astronomy,  trunk  or  €yUndtr  being  the  terras  untu  then 
ordinarily  employed. 

'  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  had  come 
to  the  same  eonclusion. 


by  the  Venetian  senate  with  the  appobtment  for  life  to  his 
professorship,  at  an  unprecedentedly  high  salary.  His  discovery 
of  the  "  Medicean  Stars ''  was  acknowledged  by  his  nomination 
Ouly  I  a,  161  o)  as  philosopher  and  mathematician  extraordinary 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  emoluments  of  this  office, 
which  involved  no  duties  save  that  of  continuing  his  scientific 
labours,  were  fixed  at  xooo  scudi;  and  it  was  the  desire  of 
increased  leisure,  rather  than  the  promptings  of  local  patriotism^ 
which  induced  him  to  accept  an  offer  the  original  suggestion  of 
which  had  indeed  come  from  himself.  Before  the  dose  of  1610 
the  memorable  cycle  of  discoveries  begun  in  tbe  previous  year 
was  ccHnpleted  by  the  observation  of  the  ansated  or,  as  it 
appeared  to  Galileo,  triple  form  of  Saturn  (the  ring-formation  was 
first  recognized  by  Christiaan  Huygens  in  1655),  of  the  phases  of 
Venus,  and  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  As  regards  sun-^>ot% 
however,  Johann  Fabricius  of  Osted  in  Friedand  can  claim 
priority  of  publication,  if  not  of  actual  detection.  In  the  ^ring 
of  161 X  Galileo  visited  Rome,  and  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace  the  telescopic  wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  most 
eminent  parsonages  at  the  pontifical  court.  Encouraged  by  the 
flattering  reception  accorded  to  him,  he  ventured,  in  his  LeUert 
on  the  Solar  SpolSt  printed  at  Rome  in  16 13,  to  take  up  a  more 
decided  position  towards  that  doctrine  on  Uie  establishment  of 
which,  as  he  avowed  in  a  letter  to  Belisario  Vinta,  secretary  to  the 
grand-duke,  "  all  his  life  and  being  henceforward  depended." 
Even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus  some  well-meaning  person^ 
especially  those  of  the  reformed  persuasion,  had  suspected  a 
discrepancy  between  the  new  view  <^  the  solar  system  and  certain 
passages  of  Scrqiture — a  su^icioa  strengthened  by  the  anti- 
Christian  inferences  drawn  from  it  by  Giordano  Bruno;  but  the 
question  was  never  formally  debated  until  GaUleo's  brilliant 
disclosures,  enhanced  by  his  formidable  dialectic  and  enthusiastic 
zeal,  irresistibly  chall&)ged  for  it  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
Although  he  had  no  desire  to  raiselbe  theological  issue,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  the  discussion  once  set  on  foot,  be  threw  himself 
into  it  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  thus  helped  to 
predpitate  a  decision  which  it  was  his  interest  to  avert.  In 
December  x645-  a  Benedictine  monk  named  Benedetto  Castelli, 
at  that  tiiQe  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
wrote  to  inform  Galileo  of  a  recent  discussion  at  the  grand- 
ducal  table,  in  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Copcmican  doctrine  against  theological  objections.  This  task 
Castelli,  who  was  a  steady  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Tuscan 
astronomer,  seems  to  have  discharged  with  moderation 
and  success.  Galileo's  answer,  written,  as  he  said  himself, 
currenU  caUmo,  was  an  exposition  of  a  formal  theory  as  to  the 
relations  of  physical  science  to  Holy  Writ,  still  further  developed 
in  an  elaborate  apology  addressed  by  him  in  the  following  year 
(1614)  to  Christina  of  Lorraine,  dowager  grand-duchess  of 
Tuscany.  Not  satisfied  with  explaining  adverse  texts,  he  met 
his  opponents  with  unwise  audacity  on  thdr  own  ground,  and 
endeavoured  to  produce  scriptural  confirmation  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  the  ignorant  many  an  incredible  paradox,  and  to 
the  scientific  few  a  beautiful  but  daring  innovation.  The  rising 
agitation  on  the  subject,  fomented  for  their  own  purposes  by  the 
rabid  Aristotelians  of  tbe  schools,  was  hdghtencd  rather  than 
allayed  by  these  numifestoes,  and  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the 
following  Advent  found  a  voice  in  the  pulpit  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  Padrtf  Cacdni's  denunciation  of  the  new  astronomy 
was  indeed  disavowed  and  strongly  condemned  by  his  superiors; 
neverthdess,  on  the  5th  of  February  1615,  another  Dominican 
monk  named  Lorini  laid  Galileo's  letter  to  Castelli  before  the 
Inquisition. 

Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmin  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  was  a  nian  of  vast 
learning  and  upright  piety,  but,  although  persbnally  friendly  to 
Galileo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  in  his  scientific  teachings  a 
danger  to  religion.  The  year  161 5  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of 
suspense.  Galileo  received,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
Cardinals  Bellarmin  and  Dd  Monte,  a  semi-official  warning  to 
avoid  theology,  and  limit  himsdf  to  phy^cal  reasoning.  "  Write 
freely^"  be  was  told  by  Monsignor  Dini,  "  but  keep  oiitskle  tbe 
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sacristy."  Unfortunately,  he  had  already  committed  himself  to 
dangerous  ground.  In  December  he  repaired  personally  to  Rome, 
full  of  confidence  that  the  weight  of  bis  arguments  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence  could  not  fail  to  convert  the  entire  pontifical 
court  to  hb  views.  He  was  cordially  received,  and  eagerly 
listened  to,  but  his  imprudent  ardour  served  but  to  injure  his 
cause.  On  the  24th  of  February  1616  the  consulting  theologians 
of  the  Holy  Office  characterized  the  two  proportions — that  the 
sun  is  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  earth  has 
a  diurnal  motion  of  rotation — the  first  as  "  absurd  in  philosophy, 
and  formally  heretical,  because  exfMressly  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture,"  and  the  second  as  "  open  to  the  same  censure  in 
philosophy,  and  at  least  erroneous  as  to  faith."  Two  days  later 
Calileo  was,  by  command  of  the  pope  (Paid  V.),  summoned 
to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  BeUarmin.  and  there  c^daUy  ad- 
monbhed  not  thenceforward  to  "hold,  .teach  or  defend"  the 
condemned  doctrine.  This  injunction  he  promised  to  obey. 
On  the  sth  of  March  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  Issued  a  decree 
reiterating,  with  the  omission  of  the  word  "  heretical,"  the  censure 
of  the  the<^gians,  suspending,  usqne  corrigatur,  the  great  work  of 
Copernicus,  De  tevolutionibus  ifrbium  coetesiium^  and  absdutely 
prohibiting  a  treatise  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named  Foscarini, 
which  treated  the  same  subject  from  a  thoc^gicai  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  given  to  be  understood  that  the  new 
theory  of  the  solar  system  might  be  held  «x  hypothesis  and  the 
trivial  verbal  alterations  introduced  into  the  Polish  astonomer's 
book  in  1620,  when  the  work  of  revision  was  completed  by  Cardinal 
Gaetani,  confirmed  this  interpretation.  This  edict,  it  is  essential 
to  observe,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  with  a  disciplinary 
congregation  in  no  sense  representing  the  church,  was  never 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  was  virtually  repealed  in  1757  under 
Benedict  XIV. 

Galileo  returned  to  Florence  three  months  later,  not  Hi-pleased, 
as  his  letters  testify,  with  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  He 
brought  with  him,  lor  the  refutation  of  calumnious  r^rts 
circulated  by  his  enemies,  a  vrritten  certificate  from  Cardinal 
BeUarmin,  to  the  effect  that  no  abjuration  had  been  required  of  or 
penance  imposed  upon  him.  During  a  prolonged  audience  he  had 
received  from  the  pope  assurances  of  private  esteem  and  personal 
protection;  and  he  trusted  to  his  dialectical  ingenuity  to  find  the 
means  of  presenting  his  scientific  convictions  under  the  trans- 
parent veil  of  an  hypothesis.  Ahhou^  a  sincere  Oathofic,  he 
seems  to  have  laid  but  little  stress  on  the  secret  admonitfon  of  the 
Holy  Office,  which  his  sanginne  temperament  encouraged  him 
gradually  to  dismiss  from  his  mind.  He  preserved  no  written 
memorandum  of  Its  terms,  and  it  was  represented  to  htm,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  deposition  in  1633,  solely  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin's 
certificate,  in  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  glossed  over  rather 
than  expressly  recorded.  For  seven  years,  nevertheless,  during 
which  he  led  a  life  of  studious  retirement  in  the  Villa  Segni  at 
Bellosguardo,  near  Florence,  he  maintained  an  almost  unbroken 
silence.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  in  public  with  his 
Saggictore,  a  polemical  treatise  written  In  reply  to  the  Libra 
€stronomka  of  Padre  Grass!  (imder  the  pseudonym  of  Lotario 
Sard),  the  Jesuit  astronomer  of  the  Collegio  Romano.  The 
subject  in  debate  was  the  nature  of  .comets,  the  conspicuous 
appearance  of  three  of  which  bodies  in  the  year  16 18  furnished 
the  occasion  of  the  controversy.  GaKleo's  views,  although 
erroneous,  since  he  held  comets  to  be  mere  atmospheric  emana- 
tions reflecting  sunlight  after  the  evanescent  fashion  of  a  halo 
or  a  rainbow,  were  expressed  with  such  triumphant  vigour,  and 
embellished  with  such  telling  sarcasms,  that  his  opponent  did  not 
venture  upon  a  reply.  The  Saggiatore  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
October  1623  by  the  Academy  of  the  Lined,  of  which  Galileo  was 
a  member,  with  a  dedication  to  the  new  pope,  Urban  VIII.,  and 
notwithstanding  some  passages  containing  a  covert  defence  of 
Cbpcmican  opinions,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  ecclesi- 
astical, no  less  than  by  scientific  authorities. 

Everything  scerocd  now  to  promise  a  dose  of  unbroken 
prosperity  to  Galileo's  career.  Maffco  Barberinl,  his  warmest 
friend  and  admirer  hi  the  Sacred  College,  was,  by  the  election  of 
Che  Sth  of  August  1623,  seated  oil  the  pontifical  throne;  and  the 


marked  distinctton  with  which  he  was  received  on  his  visit  of 
congratulation  to  Rome  in  1624  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the 
realization  of  his  utmost  wishes:  He  received  every  marie  of 
private  favour.  The  p<^>e  admitted  him  to  six  long  audiences  in 
the  course  of  two  months,  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  the 
grand-duke  praising  the  great  astronomer,  not  only  lor  his 
distinguished  learning,  but  also  for  his  exemplary  piety,  and 
granted  a  pension  to  his  son  Vincenzio,  which  was  afterwards 
ti^nsfen«d  to  faunself,  and  paid,  with  some  irregularities,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  deooe  of  1616,  the 
revocation  of  whkh  Galileo  had  hoped  to  obtain  through  bis 
personal  influence,  he  found  him  inexorable.  Yet  there  seeined 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  at  least  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal 
sphrit,  and  Galileo's  friends  encouraged  his  Imprudent  confidence 
by  eagexly  retailing  to  him  every  papal  utterance  which  it  was 
possible  to  construe  in  a  favourable  sense.  To  Cardinal  Hoheiw 
zoUcm,  Urban  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  theory  of  the 
earth's  motion  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  condemned  as 
hereUcal,  but  only  as  rash;  and  In  1630  the  briUiaat  Dominican 
monk  Tommaso  Campanella  wrote  to  Galileo  that  the  pope  had 
expressed  to  him  in  conversation  his  disapproval  of  the  prohi- 
bitory decree.  Thus,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  added  renown, 
mnd  without  any  misgiving  as  to  ulterior  consequences,  Galileo 
set  himself,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  to  compleie  bis  famous 
but  ill-starred  work,  the  Dialogo  dd  due  mcssim  sislemi  dd 
mondo.  Finished  in  1690,  it  was  not  until  Jaauaxy  1639  that  H 
emerged  from  the  presses  of  Landini  at  Florence.  The  book 
was  originally  intended  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  unexpected 
obstadea  interposed.  The  Lincean  Academy  collapsed  with  the 
death  of  Prince  Federigo  CesI,  Its  founder  and  president;  an 
outbreak  of  plague  Impaled  comnmnlcation  between  the  various 
Italian  dtles;  and  xkt^prknalur  was  finally  extorted,  rather 
than  accorded,  under  the  pressure  of  private  friendship  and 
powerful  interest.  A  tumult  of  appUuse  from  every  part  of 
Europe  foUowed  iu  publicaUon;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  hnguage  a  book  in  which  animation  and  degahce  of  style 
are  so  happily  combined  with  strength  and  deamess  of  sdentlfic 
exposition.  Three  interiocutors,  named  respectivdy  Salviatl, 
Sagredo,  and  Sim(4ido,  take  part  in  the  foor  dialogues  of  which 
the  work  b  composed.  The  first-named  expounds  the  views  of 
the  author;  the  second  Is  an  eager  and  intelligent  listener;  the 
third  represents  a  well-meaning  but  obtuse  Peripatetic,  whom  the 
others  treat  at  times  with  undisguised  contempt.  Salviati  and 
Sagredo  took  thdr  names  from  two  of  Galileo's  eariy  friends,  the 
former  a  learned  Florentine,  the  latter  a  distinguished  Ven«tUan 
gentleman;  Stmplido  ostensiUy  derived  his  from  the  CiKdan 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  but  the  cfaoioe  was  doubtless  instigated 
by  a  sarcastic  r^atd  to  the  double  meaning  <tf  the  word.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  insinuated  that  Galileo  intended  to 
depict  the  pope  himself  in  the  guise  of  the  simpleton  of  the  party; 
and  the  charge,  though  preposterous  in  itsdf,  was  supported  by 
certain  imprudences  of  expression,  which  Urban  was  not  per> 
mitted  to  ignore. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  whole  tenor  of  thb  remarkable 
work  was  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  edict  passed  sixteen 
years  before  Its  publication,  as  wdi  as  with  the  author's  personal 
pledge  of  conformity  to  it.  The  ironical  submission  with  which  it 
opened,  and  the  assumed  Indeterminatlon  with  which  it  dosed, 
were  hardly  intended  to  mask  the  vigorous  assertion  of  Coper- 
ntcan  prindples  which  formed  its  substance.  It  Is  a  singular 
dreumstanoe,  however,  that  the  argument  upon  which  Galileo 
mainly  relied  as  furnishing  a  physical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  new  theory  rested  on  a  misconception.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides  were,  he  asserted,  a  visible  proof  of  tlte  terrestrial 
double  movement,  since  they  resulted  from  inequalities  in  the 
absolute  vdodties  through  space  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
canh's  surface,  due  to  its  rotation.  To  this  notion,  which  took 
its  rise  in  a  confusion  of  thought,  ho  attached  capital  importance, 
and  he  treated  with  scorn  Kepler's  suggestion  that  a  certain 
occult  attraction  of  the  moon  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon.  The  theological  Censures  which  the  book  did  not 
fail  to  incur  were  not  slow  in  making  themselves  fdL    Towirdi 
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tlie«ad  of  Augast  Um  safe  WM^Mliibited;  «n  tlie  xft  of  Octobef 
tkeauUuwwasdttdtoRaitteby  tbelnqalskjon.  He  plead«d  his 
aCB,  now  dose  upoa  seventy  years,  bi»  iafimi  betltb,  sad  the 
obstades  to  travel,  caused  by  quaraDtine  regulacions;  but  the 
pope  was  sternly  larfignant  at  what  he  held  to  be  Us  tngratttade 
and  insubordkiidbn,  and  no  excuse  iras  admitted.  At  kngth, 
on  the  13th  of  Febraary  1633,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Nkoolii^  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to  the  pontifical  court,  and 
thereabode  in  retirement  Cor  two  months.  From  the  rath  to  the 
30th  of  April  he  was  detained  in.  the  palace  of  the  Inqui^Mon, 
where  he  occupied  the  best  apartments  and  was  treated  with 
onexampled  indulgence.  On  the  30th  he  was  restored  to  the 
hospitality  of  NiccoHnl,  his  warm  partisah.  The  accusation 
against  him  was  that  he  had  written  in  contravention  of  the 
decree  of  1616,  and  hi  defiance  of  the  command  of  the  Holy  Office 
commonicated  to  him  by  Cardinal  Bellanniis;  and  has  defence 
consisted  matoly  in  a  disavowal  of  his  opinions,  and  an  appeal  to 
his  good  intentions.  On  the  nst  of  June  he  was  finally  examined' 
owfer  menace  of  torture;  foilt  he  contintred  to  maintain  his 
assertion  that  afterite  condemnation  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  he  had  never  held  the  Copemlcan  theoiy.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  memorable  trial, 
there  can  no  longer'  be  any  doubt,  not  only  that  the  tiireat  of 
torture  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  be.  On  the  2^nd  of  June,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  ttopri  Minervil,  OaKleo  read  his  recantation,  and 
received  his  sentence.  He  was  condemned,  as  "vehemently 
suspected  of  heresy,*'  to  incarceration  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
tribunal,  and  by  way*  of  penance  was  enjoined  to  recite  once  a' 
week  for  three  years  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  -  This  sentence 
was  signed  by  seven  cardinals,  but  did  not  rbcdve  the  customary 
papal  ratification.  The  legend  according  to  which  Galileo, 
rising  from  his  knees  after  repeating  the  formula  of  abjuration, 
stamped  on  the  ground,  and  exdaimed,  "  Ep^  si  muovet"  is, 
as  may  readily  lie  supposed,  entirely  apocryphal.  Its  earliest* 
ascertained  appearance  is  in  the  Abb6  Irailh's  Querdks  lUifraires 
(vol.  iii.  p.  49,  r/6t). 

CaKleo  remained  in  the  custody  6f  the  In^uisftfon  from  the 
aist  to  the  54th  of  June,  on  whici  day  he  was  relegated  to  the 
Villa  Mcdid  on  the  Trhiltft  de'  Monti.  Thence,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  was  permitted  to  depart  for  Siena,  where  he  spent  several 
months  in  the  house  of  the  archbishop,  Ascanio  Plccolomini,  one 
of  his  numerous  and  trusty  friends.  It  was  not  until  December 
that  his  earnest  desire  of  returning  to  Florence  was  realized,  and 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  In  his  vUla  at 
Arcetri  called  "  II  Giojcllo,"  in  the  strict  sedusion  which  was  the 
prescribed  condition  of  his  comparative  freedom.  Domestic 
afflictions  combined  with  numerous  and  painful  infirmities  to 
embitter  his  old  age.  His  sister-in-law  and  bcr  whole  family. 
who  came  to  live  with  him  on  Iris  return  from  Rome,  perished 
shortly  afterwards  of  the  plague:  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  1634 
died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  lier  father,  his  eldest  and  best- 
bdovcd  daughter,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  San  Matteo  at  Arcetri. 
Galileo  was  never  married;  but  by  a  Venetian  woman  named 
Marina  Gamba  he  had  three  children — a  son  who  married  and 
kft  descendants,  and  two  daughters  who  took  the  veil  at  an  early 
age.  His  prodigious  mental  activity  continued  undiminished  to 
the  last.  In  1636  he  completed  his  Dialogfii  ddU  naovt  scienze. 
In  which  he  recapitulated  the  results  of  his  early  experiments  and 
mature  meditations  on  the  prindples  of  mechanics.  This  in 
many  respects  his  most  valuable  work  was  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Iddcn  in  1638,  and  exdted  admiration  equally  uni- 
versal and  more  lasting  than  that  accorded  to  his  astronomical 
treatises.  His  last  telescopic  discovery — that  of  the  moon''s 
diurnal  and  monthly  Ubrations— was  made  in  1637,  only  a  few 
months  before  his  eyes  were  for  ever  dosed  in  hopdess  blindness. 
It  was  in  this  condition  that  Milton  found  him  when  he  visited 
him  at  Arcetri  in  1638.  But  the  fire  of  his  genius  was  not  even  yet 
extinct.  He  continued  his  sdentlfic  corre^x>ndence  with 
unbroken  interest  and  undiminished  logical  acumen;  he  thought 
out  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  clock- 
work, which  Huygens  successfully  realised  fifteen  years  later; 


and  he  Wtts  engaged  in  dictating  to  his  disciples,  Viviani  and 
TorrfcelH,  his  latest  ideas  on  the  theory  of  impact  when  he  was 
seised  with  the  slow  fever  which  in  two  months  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  On  the  8th  of  January  164a  he  dosed  his  long  life  of 
trium[^  and  humiliattioB,  which  just  spanned  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  MicheUngdo  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  Newton. 
The  direct  services  which  Galileo  rendered  to  astronomy  are 
virtually  summed  up  in  his  tdescopic  discoveries,  ^othc  theo- 
retical perfection  of  the  sdence  he  contributed  little  or  nothing. 
He  poiftted  out  indeed  that  the  so-called  "  third  motion,"  intro- 
duced by  CopetnicU^  to  account  for  the  constant  paraHdism  of 
the  earth's  axis,  wis  a  superfluous  cotnpKcation.  But  he  substi- 
tuted the  equally  unnecessary  hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, and  faded  to  perceive  that  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained 
was,  in  relation  to  absolute  space,  not  a  movement  but  the  absence 
of  movement.  The  circumstance,  hoi^cver,  which  most  seriously 
detracts  from  his  scientific  reputation  is  his  neglect  of  the 
discoveries  made  during  bis  Ufetim,e  by  the  greatest  of  his 

,  contemporaries.    Kepler's  first  and  second  law^  were  published 

'  in  1609,  and  hb  third  ten  years  later..   By  these  momemous 

^inductions  the  geometrical  theory  of  the  solar  ^stem  was 
perfected,  and  a  hitherto  unimagined  sgrmmetry  was  perceived  to 

,  regulate  the  mutual  rdations  of  its  members.  But  by  Galileo 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence.    In  his  Dialogo  dei  massiml 

'  iislemi,  printed  not  less  than  thirteen  years  after  the  last  of  the 
three  iaws  had  been  given  to  the  worid,  the  epicydcs  by  which 

;  Copeniicus,  adhering  to  the  andent  postulate  of  uniform  drcylar 

*'  motion,  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  theory  the  irregularities  of 
the  planetary  movements,  were  neither  expressly  adopted   nor 

'  expressly  rejected;  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  this 
grave  defection  from  the  cause  of  progress  was  due  to  bis  perhaps 
unconsdbus  reluctance  to  accept  discoveries  which  he  had  not 
originated.  His  name  is  nevertheless  justly  assodatcd  with  that 
vast  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  visible  unjvene  which  has 

;  rendered  modem  astronomy  the  most  sublime  of  sdences,  and  his 
telescopic  observations  are  a  standing  monument  to  his  sagadty 
and  acumen. 

With  the  sure  Instinct  of  genius,  he  seized  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  his  attention,  and  his 

'  inference*,  except  when  distorted  by  polemical  exigencies,  tavc 

.  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  modern  investigations.  Of  his  two 
capital  errors,  regarding  reroertively  the  theory  of  the  tides  and 
the  nature  of  comets,  the  first  was  insidiously  recommended  to 
him  by  his  passionate  desire  to  find  a  physical  confirmation  of  the 

.earth's  double  motion;  the  second  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  rebutting  an  anti-Copernican  argument  founded  on  the  phinetary 
analogies  of  those  erratic  subjects  of  the  sun.  Within  two  years  of 
their  first  discovery,  he  had  constructed  approximately  accurate 
tables  of  the  revblutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  he  proposed 
thdr  frequent  eclipses  as  a  means  of  determimng  longitudes,  not 
only  on  land,  but  at  sea.     This  method,  on  which  he  laid  great 

;  stress,  and  for  the  fadlitation  of  which  he  invented  a  binocular 
glass,  and  devised  some  skilful  mechanical  contrivances,  was 
offered  by  him  in  1616  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Tuscany,  but  in  each  case  unsuccessfully;    and  .the 

.  dose  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  prolonged  but  fruitless  negotia- 
tions on  the  same  subject  with  the  states-general  of  Holland 
Tlie  idea,  though  Ingenious,  has  been  foimd  of  little  practical 
utility  at  sea. 

A  series  of  careful  observations  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
prindpal  appearances  revealed  by  modem  instmments  In  the 
solar  spots.  He  pointed  out  that  they  were  limited  to  a  certain 
defineo  zone  on  the  sun's  suriace;  he  noted  the  factdae  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  penumbra  by  which  they  are 
bordered,  their  slight  proper  motions  and  thdr  rapid  changes  of 
form.  He  inferred  from  the  regularity  <A  their  genera]  movements 
the  rotation  of  the  sufl  on  its  axb  In  a  period  of  fittle  less  than  a, 
month;  and  he  grounded  on  the  varying  nature  of  the  paths 
vrmingly  traversed  by  them  a  plausible,  though  inc<mdusive^ 
argument  in  favour  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution.  Twice  in 
the  year,  he  observed,  they  seem  to  travel  across  the  solar  disk  in 
straight  lines;  at  other  times,  in  curves.    These  appearances  h|S 
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nttmd  with  gneat  acuteDeittdtht  sUl^t  InrKnutfan  of  the  sun's 
axis  of  rotation  to  the  i^ne  of  th^  ediptic  Thus»  when  the 
earth  find*  herself  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  which  occuts 
at  two  oppoisite  points  of  her  orbit,  the  spots,  travidling  in  drdes 
parallel  with  that  plane,  necessarily  appear  to  describe  riglit  lines; 
but  when  the  earth  is  above  or  below  the  equatorial  level,  the 
paths  of  the  spots  open  out  into  curves  tuined  downwards  or 
upwards,  aooording  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  jeen.  But 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  equally  consistent  with  the 
geocentric  as  with  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
The  idea  of  a  imiversal  focce  of  gravitation  seems  to  have  hovered 
on  the  borders  of  this  great  man's  mind,  without  ever  fully 
entering  it.  He  perceived  the  analogy  between  the  power  which 
holds  the  moon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  and  compeb 
Jupiter's  satellites  to  circulate  round  their  primary,  and  the 
attraction  exerdsed  by  the  earth  on  bodies  at  its  suzfooe;  *  but 
he  failed  to  conceive  the  combination  of  central  force  with 
tangential  velocity,  and  was  di^>osed  to  connect  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  sun.  This  notion,  it 
is  plain,  tended  rather  towards  Descartes's  theory  <^  vorticea 
than  towards  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  More  valid 
instances  of  the  anticipation  of  modem  discoveries  may  be  found 
in  his  prevision  that  a  small  annual  parallax  would  eventual^  be 
found  for  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  that  extra-Sat umian  pUnets 
would  at  some  future  time  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  in  his 
conviction  that  light  travels  with  a  measurable,  although^  in 
relation  .to  terrestrial  distances,  infinite  velocity. 

The  invention  of  the  microscope,  attributed  to  Galileo  by  his 
first  biographer,  Vincenzio  Viviani,  does  not  in  truth  bdong  to 
him.  Such  an  instrument  was  made  as  early  as  1 590  by  Zacharias 
jfansen  of  Middleburg;  and  although  Galileo  discovered,  in  x6io, 
a  means  of  adi4>ting  nis  telescope  to  the  examination  of  minute 
objects,  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  compound 
microscope  until  1624  when  he  saw  one  of  Drebbel's  instru- 
ments in  Rome,  and,  with  characteristic  ingeniuty,  immedi- 
ately introduced  .  some  material  improvements  into  its 
construction. . 

The  most  substantial,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  work 
consisted  undoubtedly  in  his  contributions  towards  the  establish- 
ment  of  mechanics  as  a  science.  3ome  valuable  but  isolated  facts 
and  theorems  had  been  previously  discovered  and  proved,  but 
it  was  he  who  first  clearly  gra^>cd  the  idea  of  force  aS  a  mechanical 
agent,  and  extended  to  the  external  world  the  concq)tion  of  the 
invariability  of  the  relation  ^tween  cause  and  effect.  From  the 
time  of  Archimedes  there  had  existed  a  science  of  equillbriura,  but 
the  science  of  motion  began  with  Galileo.  .  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  final  triumph  of  the  Coperaican  system  was  due  in 
larger  measure  to  his  labours  in  this  department  than  to  bis 
direct  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  problem  of  the  heavens  is 
essentially  a  mechanical  one;  and  without  the  mechanical 
conceptions  of  the  dependence  of  motion  upon  force  which 
Galileo  familiarized  to  men's  minds,  that  problem  might  have 
remained  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  intelligence  of  Newton.  The 
interdependence  of  motion  and  force  was  not  indeed  formulated 
into  definite  laws  by  Galileo,  but  his  writings  on  dynamics  are 
everywhere  suggestive  of  those  laws,  and  his  solutions  of 
dynamical  problems  involve  their  recogm'tion.  The  extra- 
ordinary advances  made  by  him  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
were  owing  to  hi»  happy  method  of  applying  mathematical 
analysis  to  physical  problems.  As  a  pure  mathematician  he  was, 
it  is  true,  surpassed  in  profundity  by  more  than  one  among  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries;  and  in  the  wider  imaginative  grasp 
of  abstract  geometrical  principles  he  oaimot  be  compared  with 
Perraat,  Descartes  or  Pascal,  to  say  nothing  of  Newton  or 
Leibnitz.    Still,  even  in  the  region  of  pure  mathematics,  his 

'  The  passage  is  Mflkiently  remarkable  to  deserve  quotation  in  the 
original: — "  Lb  parti  della  Terra  hanno  tal  propenklone  a]  centro  di 
esaa,  che  quando  etla  cangiasse  luogO.  le  dette  parti,  bench^  lontane 
dal  gfobo  nd  tempo  delle  mutazioni  di  esao,  k>  seguirebberofper  tutto; 
caempio  di  ci6  aia  U  scvuito  perpecuo  ddle  MMicee.  ancorche  separate 
continuamcnt*  da  Gtove.  L'istesso  rf  dev*  dire  ddla  l^oa,  obbligala 
a  acguir  la  Terra."— £>taIof«  id  massimi  sittmit  Gbmata  terta, 
p.  351  of  AlbfrTs  edition. 


powerful  and  origgiiial  mind  left  oetaMe  traoes  of  lu  wofMng. 
He  studied  the  pfopierties'of  the  cydoid,  and  attempted  th^ 
problem  of  its  quadrature;  and  in  the  *<  iainitMimals,"  whicfa  ha 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  geomtCifcal  demooBtntionsi 
was  ooaiained  the  ftvitful  germ  of  the  dUisiviitial  catouks. 
But  the  method  which  was  pecoliaiiy  his,  and  wfakh  still  fbraw 
the  open  road  to  discoveries  in  natural  adence,  consisted  in  tha 
combination  of  experiment  with  ralmhrton— 4n  tbe-ttansfoma*' 
tion  of  the  concrete  into  tte  absCract,  and  the  assidilous  cmn- 
parison  of  results.    Thefiist4ruilaDCtheneiwaystMtiirflBvestiga>' 
tion  was  his  deteimiiiation  of  the  laws  of  feUikg  bodies.    Cenodv- 
ing  that  the  simplest  prind|de  in  tte  most  likely  to  be  tsne,  he. 
assumed  as  a  postulate  thai  bodieafallfag  Iredy  tx>iraads  theearth 
descend  with  a  uniform^  accelerated  aiotion,anddeduoed  thence 
that  the  velodtiea  acquired  are  in  the  dinet,  and  the  spaces  • 
traversed  in  the  duplicate  mtio  of  the  times, 'counted  from  the 
beginning  of  aaotion;  finally,  he  pnoved,  by  obsett^  the  tinea 
of  descent  of  bodks  falling  down  inclined  pkmev  that  the  postu-  • 
lated  law  was  the  true  law.    Even  here,  he  was  obliged  to  take  lot 
granted  that  the  vdodties  acquired  in  descendini^iiron  tbrsiNBto 
height  along  planes  of  every  inclination  aiaequali  and  it  waa^not : 
undl  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  found  the  ntathmaatkal 
demonstration  of  this  not  very  obvious  principle.    ' 

.  The  first  law  of  motion — that  which  expresses  the  priadple 
of  inertia— is  virtually  contained  in  iht  idea  of  anifoimly  : 
accderated  vdodty.  The  reoognition  of  the  second— that  of  the 
independence  of  different  motioas-^muft  be  added  to  form  the 
true  theory  of  projoclijes.  This  was  due  to  Galileo.  l%>  to  his 
time  it  was  universaJUy  hdd  in  the  schools  that  the  motion  of  »  . 
body  should  cease  with  the  impulse  communicated  to  it,  but 
for  the  ''  reaction  of  the  medium  "  helping  it  forward.  Galileo 
showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  motion  once  impressed  . 
is  to  continue  indefinitely  jn  a  uniform  direction,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  medium  is  a  retarding,  not  an  in^ieUling  one.  Another 
commonly  recdved  axiom  was  that  no  body  could  be  affected  by 
more  than  one  movement  at  one  lime,  and  it  was  thus  supposed 
that  a  cannon  ball,  or  other  projectile,  moves  forward  in  a  right  , 
line  until  its  first  impulse  is  exhausted^  when  it  falls  vertically  to 
the  ground.  In  the  fourth  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  mecham'cs, 
he  demonstrated  that  the  path  described  by  a  projectile,  being  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  a  uniform  transverse  motion  with  a 
um'formly  accelerated  vertical  motion,  must,  apart  from  the 
resistance  0/  the  air,  be  a  parabola.  The  establishment  of  the 
prindpic  of  the  composition  of  motions  formed  a  condusive  . 
answer  to  ihe  most  formidable  of  the  arguments  used  against  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  it  accordingly  triumphantly 
brought  forward  by  Galileo  in  the  second  of  bis  dialogues  on  the 
systems  of  the  world.  It  was  urged  by  anli-Copemicans  that  a 
body  flung  upward  or  cast  downward  woidd,  if  the  earth  were  in 
motion,  be  left  behind  by  the  rapid  translation  of  the  point  from 
which  it  started;  Galileo  proved  on  the  contrary  that  the 
reception  of  a  fresh  Impulse  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment already  impressed,  and  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
insensible,  because  shared  equally  by  all  bodies  at  Its  surface. 
His  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  combined  with  his  satisfactory 
definition  of  "momentum,"  led  him  towards  the  third  law  of 
motion.  We  find  Newton's  theorem,  that  "  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite,"  stated  with  approximate  precision  fn  his 
treatise  Delia  sciensa  meccanka,  which  contains  the  substance  of 
lectures  deh'vered  during  his  professorship  at  Padua;  and  the 
same  principle  Is  involved  In  the  axiom  ^undated  in  the  third 
of  his  mechanical  dialogues,  that  **  the  propensity  of  a  body  to  ' 
fall  is  equal  to  the  least  resistance  which  suffices  to  support  it.*' 
The  problems  of  percussion,  however,  received  no  definitive 
solution  until  after  his  death.- 

His  services  were  as  conspicuous  In  the  statical  as  in  the 
kinetlcal  division  of  mechanics.  He  gave  the  first  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  equilibrium  on  an  inclined  plane,  redudng  it  to 
the  level  by  a  sound  and  ingem'ous  train  of  reasoning;  while,  by 
establishing  the  theory  of  "  virtual  vdodties,"  he  hud  down  the 
fundamental  prindple  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lagrange,  con- 
tains  the  general  expression  of  the  laws  of  equflibrlum.    He 
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Wodiid  witk  attention  the  (till  oImcuk  lubtut  at  acilMDiv 
cohaion,  Bnd  Utile  h«s  bdindded  lo  Kliat  heiacHtiinBd  an  ihi 
quHtion  of  Inasvaae  itniiu  uid  tht  taitajfth  of  baiu,  irel 
bcoughl  by  him  widun  tbe  •««<  of  mechuucal  ibtoiy.  Id  Ut 
I}isiariii  iKlcrna  ailt  loti  du  ibniju  m  J'9c;iu,  publukcd  in  ~ 
be  uKd  the  prindple  of  viniul  vdodtia  to  deiDoiutiAC£  ibf 
impon«Bl  theorems  of  hydroililio.  dtducbs  from  it  the 
equilibilusi  of  Buid  in  b  HiJun,  ukI  proved  tpLiU  the  / 
teliani  t\aX  Ihe  Boating  of  Ktlul  bodiei  ui «  liquid  dopev 
upon  ibeic  forai,  but  upon  theii  gpedfic  paTitiei  ickliva  U 


le  ol  the  iliid*  made  by 


In  order  to  form  u  adegmti 
GiIDb  in  Hliualphiloiaph}',  U 
the  confuied  (tad  enoBeoui  oiiuDoni  pr«vaijjiac  on  alt 
nbJRli  in  hia  time.  Hit  bc*t  aulogiiuD,  it  hu  been  truly  latd, 
conststa  b  the  lalladei  iihidi  he  opoacd.  Tbe  acbnlaNk 
distinctioQi  bctmen  aurupiible  and  inoHiBptihlB  MbKaDoa, 
between  abiolute  gravity  and  abiolule  levity,  bttmen  naliual 
and  violent  motions,  if  ibey  did  not  wboUy  diia|iiicBr  fnni 
adeolific  phraseolc^y,  ceased  (henceforward  to  hold  the  placa 
ei  honnur  in  the  toatroversiu  of  ibe  learned.  Discarding  tbcsc 
obscure  and  miileadiaf  ootions,  Galileo  uught  that  giavily  ami' 
levity  are  relative  terms,  and  tbat  all  bodies  an  heavy,  ever 

of  force,  instantaneous  or  CDOlinuoul;  that  weight  is  a  continuoui 
force,  attractiog  towards  the  centre  of  tbe  eanb;  that,  in  I 
vacuum,  all  bodiei  would  lall  irith  equal  velodlica;  tbat  Ibi 
"  inertia  of  matter  "  impliia  the  coaUnuancs  of  motion,  a*  wdi 
as  the  permaoence  of  rest;  and  tbat  the  substance  ol  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  equally  "  conuptihle  "  witbibatol  tbe  earth. 

devclopmeDt  and  iovcstigatioii,  and  w(R  not  only  true  bat  tbe 
prelude  to  furtber  tiulfa;  wfaib:  tlusc  they  nvetanW  defied 
Inquiry  by  their  vaguenesa  and  obscurjiy.  GaUko  wi*  a  nan 
bwn  in  due  time.  Uewassuperiortohisoontenipoiarieaabutiiot 
Isolated  atnonfft  them.  He  rqnesented  and  intensified  a  growing 
Uiideu7  of  tbe  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  beginning  to  be 
ta^iected  tbat  from  Aristotle  an  appeal  lay  to  nature,  and  some 
■«R  found  who  no  longer  treated  tbe  ipm  dixii  of  the  Stagidte 
u  the  final  ■uibotity  in  matters  of  sdeoce.  A  vigorous  but 
iaeSectnal  warfare  bad  already  been  inged  against  tbe  bbnd 
he  idaolt  by  Ramus  and  Teleiius,  by  Patridus  and 
indttaerevciluiiaoirtucbGalileDcampleledhadbeea 
prqiendbyhaprBdeceason.  Nevuibeles^thetaikwbicbhe  bo 
eflectsally  accomplished  demanded  the  highest  and  rarest  quality 
ef  geaim.  Ha  struck  out  foe  bimseli  the  bappy  middle  path 
betveea  tbe  a  priori  and  the  empirical  tyitems,  and  exempMed 
wilb  brilBaot  sitcctas  the  method  by  wbich  eipeiinental  science 
ly  of  her  secrete  His  mind  was 
k1  bimscll  above  all  with  what 
t  Inquiry,  aud  Ut  to  otben  tbe 
laijaf  but  ten  fruitful  ifMctilMiou  whicfa  can  never  be  brought  to 
~  '  '  pedBCnU  Tboi,  while  far-reaching  but  baaly 
FC  bad  tbdr  day  and  been  forgotten,  bis  work 
mt,  beau**  he  made  ton  of  its  louaJatioBS. 
B  IntultiDD  of  tniib,  hia  vigour  and  yet  sobiiety  ol  argu- 
maK,  nia  fenillty  of  iUuaiiation  and  aculeneM  of  sarcaim,  made 
him  IrmristlMr  to  bis  hntagoniata^  and  tbe  evanescent  triumphs 
of  scotnful  cenlivveny  have  given  plaoi  to  tbe  sedate  applause  of 
a  iMirlivcd  poelanty, 
Tbs  fint  complete  edition  ol  GaUko'i  wrillnts  was  publiihed  at 

Sipior  Eugenio  AtbM.  BeKdn  the  works  ahrady  enumented.  ft 
contained  the  Sermttm  ir  matm  wnrwimm  composed  el  PIh  between 
iS«9aadlS9l:Uskitv>(ehisInndL  with  maay  of  Ibair  nplieh 
u  wdl  a*  several  ol  tbe  emyi  of  his  icieiuihc  opponemi^  bu 
hudalory  conmeDii  on  the  OrlaKlii  Ftriooi.  and  depmriatoty 
notes  oa  tbe  CrnaaUmmi  LittraU.  Kitm  ttaniai  end  sonnen  of  no 
ireat  merit,  taeelhef  with  the  sketch  of  a  cornedv;  finaFly.  a  repiint 
ol  VManl's  Ufi.  •Jth  valaable  Botai  awl  c«Tectk>iia.  The  edgiHl 
from  the  archives  of  the  InquUiion.  riUiiiia  to  the 
16  and  I du.  recovered  from  Fans  Id  lS46by  Ibe  efforts 
_i  ..j^;^  ;.  .1.  v„.i^„  library,  were  to  a  limited 
-    -».Marhil  M  I«J04  aed 
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public  by  MonilfTKir  Mart' 
idly  by  i*.  Henn  de  I'Epiii 


aUI0M,>(it7<fCn«tbrdCaw)ty,0bEa,U.E.A.,  about  jssL 
S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (i«go)  fijitj  (igoo)  7181  (;oj  faR«a- 
bonOi  (1910)  ;ii4.  It  is  lemd  by  tba  Cleveland,  CiiKtDDMi, 
Cbicavo  S  St  Louis,  and  the  Erie  railways,  and  by  an  intsurbas 
electric  raHway.  The  cily  is  about  116s  ft-  above  sea  level,  and 
baa  extensive  railway  sbopa  (of  tbe  Erie  railway)  sod  mann- 
factories  of  brick  and  tile  macbinety.  carriages  and  WBgou,  and 
grain  and  seed  dcauera.  Tbe  municipality  owns  and  operate* 
its  electric-lighting  plant.  Galionwaslaldout  asatownin  iSji, 
'  icaiponied  si  a  bocough  ui  iiv>,  and  was  cbaiuied  as  a 


t,  pbysiologist, 
Slrassburgi 


,      .  1S7B. 

OAU,  ntAKZ  JOSEra  (nsB-iStS),  anato 
and  founder  of  phrcnokigy  (g.v.),  was  bom  at 
Pionheun,  Baden,  on  the  ^  of  March  (75S.  Afl 
tbe  usual  literary  couric  at  Baden  and  Brucbss], 
study  ol  tnedictne  under  J.  Hermann  (ijjS-iSod) 
whence,  altiacled  by  tbe  names  of  Gerhard  van  S 
1711]  and  MaiimLlian  StoU  (ij^i-ijaa),  he  removed  to  Vienna 
Id  17£i.  Hiving  received  Us  dipkima,  be  began  to  practise  u 
a  physician  there  in  i7£ji  but  bis  energie*  weic  maiiily  devoted 
to  tbe  scientific  investigation  of  problems  which  bad  occupied 
bis  attention  from  boyhood.  At  a  comparatively  early  poiod 
be  formad  the  genecaluatioD  tbat  in  tbe  human  subject  at  least 
powerful  memoiy  ia  invariably  aisodatcd  with  pnuninenl 
>es;  and  further  observation  enabled  bim,  as  he  Ibougblr  also 
'define  thoalcmal  characteristics  indicative  of  special  taleola 
lor  painting,  music  and  tbe  mechanical  arts.  Following  out 
~':ese  lesearcbr*,  he  gradually  reached  tbe  strong  conviction, 
It  only  that  Ibe  talents  and  dispoettious  of  men  are  dependent 
»n  t  be  functions  of  the  brain,  but  al»  tbat  they  may  be  inferred 
ith  perfect  exactitude  and  predsion  from  Ihe  eiiernal  appear- 
tcd  of  tbe  skulL  Gali's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
made  in  1791,  when  be  publisb«l  the  tint  two  cbapteis  of 
a  (never  completed)  work  entiUrd  PtalmofhiiiJi-iiKdiiinilclH 
I7Wer»cJiHfen  tier  Nal<r  u.  Kiatil  in  kranJiai  il  jeiiiiid« 
Zuitandt  iu  Uemditti.    The  first  pubbc  notice  of  his  inquirim 

triend,  which  appured  in  C.  M.  Wiebnd's  Dcniicla  Uirim  in 
798;  but  two  years  previously  be  bad  begun  to  give  private 
jUTScs  of  phroiolo^cal  lectures  In  Vienna,  where  bis  doctrines 
xui  attracted  general  altentioB,  and  net  with  increasing  success 
ntil,  in  i9oi,  they  were  interdicted  by  the  government  n  being 
dangerous  to  rcUgioiL  This  step  on  the  part  of  tbe  auihontiea 
^d  t  he  effect  of  grailJy  itimulatlogpublic  curioii  ty  and  i  ocreasing 
Gall's  tdebrity. 
Ip  March  i»a5  he  finaUy  Mt  Vienna  in  company  with  bis 

Germany,  in  Ihe  course  of  which  he  lectured  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
HagdeburtandsevenJoftbeunlvirsity  towns.  UiieipoB  lions, 
'    popular  and  attractive,  ware  much 
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retorted  to  by  the  public, -and  eidted  considerable  controversy  in 
the  scientific  world.  He  had  almost  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  when,  in  1807,  he  repaired  to  Paris  and  established  himself 
there  as  a  nodical  practitioner,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  writer.  In  1808  appeared  his  Introduc- 
tion au  C9Hrs  de  physiolo^  du  urveau,  which  was  followed  in 
1809  by  the  RtchercJus  sur  U  sysUme  neneux  «n  ginirai,  d  star 
cdui  du  ceneau  en  particuUsr  (originally  laid  before  the  Institute 
of  France  in  Mardi  t8o8),  and  bi  r8io  by  the  first  instabneht 
Of  the  Anaiomie  et  pkysiologie  du  sysUme  neneux  en  ghUral,  et 
du  ceneau  eu  patticuHerf  av^  des  obsenaUons  sur  la  possibUiU 
de  rec9nnaUre  plusieurs  disposUions  intetieclueUes  et  mmnks  de 
l*k(mme  et  des  ammaux  far  ta  confiiuration  de  lews  ttles.  The 
Reckerches  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Anaiomie  bear  the 
conjoint  names  of  Gall  and  Spuzzheim..  The  latter  work  was 
completed  in  1819,  and  appeared  in  a  aeomd  «dttioa  of  six 
vohnnes  in  1891-182$,  In  181 1  he  reined  to  a  duage  of 
Spinozism  or  atheism,  which  had  been  strongly  urged  against 
him,  by  a  treatise  entitled  Des  dispositions  umtes  de  Vdme  et 
de  Pesprit,  which  he  afterwards  incoqx»ated  wfth  his  greater 
work.  In  18x9  he  became  a  aatvaUsed  Fkench  sabfect,  but  Ms 
efforts  two  years  afterwards  to  obtain  admisuon  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  although  supported  by  £.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
were  unsuccessful.  In  1 8  23  he  visited  London  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  series  of  phrenological  lectures,  but  his  recq>tion  was 
not  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  speedily  abandoned  his 
l^ns.  He  continued  to  lecture  and  practise  in  Paris  until  the 
beginning  of  1828,  when  be  was  disabled  by  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
His  death  took  place  at  Montrouge  near  Paris,  on  the  aznd  of 
August  1828. 

QALL  (a  ivoxd  Common  to  many  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Dutdi  galj  and  Ger.  Galte;  the  Indo-European  root  appears  in 
Gr.  xoMi,  and  Lat.  fd;  possibly  connected  with  "y^ow," 
with  reference  to  the  cc4our  of  bfle),  the  secretion  of  the  liver 
known  as  **  bile,"  the  term  being  also  used  of  the  pear-shap«l 
dtvertkidum  of  the  bile-duct,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  bile, 
more  generally  known  as  the  **  gall-bladder  "  (see  Lives).  From 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  secretion,  **  gall,"  like  the  Lat. 
fei,  is  used  for  anything  extremely  bitter,  whether  actually  or 
metaphorically.  From  the  idea  that  the  gall-bladder  was  the 
dominating  organ  of  a  bitter,  sharp  temperament,  "  gall "  was 
formerly  i^ed  in  EnjgUsh  for  such  a  spirit,  and  also  for  one  very 
ready  to  resent  injuries.  It  thus  survives  in  American  slang, 
with  the  meaning  "  impudence  ^  or  "  assurance." 

*'  Gall,"  meaning  a  sore  or  painful  swelling,  especially  on  a 
horse,  may  be  the  same  word,  derived-  from  an  eariy  use  of  the 
word  as  meaning  "  poison."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Romanic 
languages,  the  Pr.  gaUet  Sp.  agalla,  a  wind-gal!  or  puffy  distension 
of  the  synovial  bursa  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  a  horse,  Is  derived 
from  the  Lat.  gaUa,  oak-apple,  from  which  comes  the  En^ish 
"gall,"  meaning  an  excrescence  on  trees  caused  by  certain 
insects.    (See  Galls.) 

QALLABAT,  or  Galabat,  called  by  the  Abyssinfahs  Matemma 
(Mctemma),  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  In  1^  N. 
36"  12*  E.  It  is  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  Slope,  on  the  teft  bank 
of  a  tribuUry  of  the  Atbara  called  the  Khor  Abnaheir,  which 
forms  here  the  Sudan-Abyssinian  frontier.  Gallabat  lies  90  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Gondxir,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  being  on  the  main, 
route  from  Sennar  to  Aby^inia,  is  a  trade  centre  of  some  fntport- 
ance.  Pop.  about  3000.  The  majority  of  the  bulldhigs  are  grass 
tukts.  Slaves,  beeswax,  coffee,  cotton  and  Mdes  were  formeriy 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  slave  maiket  was  dosed 
about  1 874.  Being  on  the  frontier  line,  the  possession  of  the  town 
was  for  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Sudanese,  and  later 
the  Egyptians,  on  the  one  band  and  the  Ahysalniank  on  the  other. 
About  1870  the  Egyptians  garrisoned  the  town,  which  in  i884 
was  atudced  by  the  dervishes  and  sacked  .  From  Gallabat  a 
dervish  raiding  party  penetrated  to  Gondar,  which  they  looted. 
In  revenge  an  Abyssinian  army  under  King  John  attacked  the 
dervishes  dose  to  GaUabat  in  March  1889.  The  dervishes 
sneered  very  severdy,  but  Ring  John  being  killed  by  a  stray 
buUet,  the  Abyssinians  retired  (set  Eoytt*.  MUharj  Operations, 


r885-x896>.  In  December  1898  an  Anglo-Egyptian  force  entered 
Gallabat.  The  Abyssinians  then  hdd  the  fort,  t>ut'as  the  result 
of  frootier  arrangement  the  town  was  definitdy  induded  in  the 
Sudan,  though  Abyssinia  takes  half  the  customs  revenue.  Since 
1899  the  trade  of  the  place  has  revived,  coffee  and  Kve  stock 
bdng  the  most  important  items. 

The  town  and  district  form  a  small  ethnographical  island, 
having  been  pebpted  in  the  x8th  century  by  a  colony  of  Takruri 
from  Daifur,  who,  finding  the  spot  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  their  fellow-pl^^ims  on  dieii^ay  to  Mecca  and  bade,  obtained 
permission  from  the  negus  of  Abyssinia  to  make  a  pennanent 
settlement.  They  are  an  industrious  agricidtural  race,  and 
cultivate  cotton  whh  considerable  success.  ^  They  abo  collect 
honey  In  huge  quantities.  The  Takruri  possess  jagged  throwing 
knives,  whidi  are  said  td  have  been  brought  from  their  orighuu 
home  hi  the  Upper  Congo  regions, 

OALLAIT*  tOniS  (x8io-t887);  Bet^an  painter,  was  bom  at 
Toumay,<in  Hainaut,  Belgium,  oh  the  9th  of  May  i8za  He 
first  studied  in  his  natfve  town  under  Hennequin.  In  1832  hte 
first  picture,  *'  Tribute  to  Caesar,"  won  a  prize  at  the  eiddbition 
at  Ghent.  .  He  then  went  to  Antwerp  to  prosecute  his  studies' 
under' Mathieu  Ignace  Van  Bile,  and  fn  the  following  year 
exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Salon  '*  Christ  Healing  the  Blmd.^. 
This  picture  was  purchased  by  subscription  and. placed  in  the 
cathedral  at  Toumay.  Cdlaitnext  went  to  Paris,  whence  he 
sent  to  the  Bdgian  Salons  *' Job  on  the  DnnghUl,"  "Montaigne 
Visiting  Tassb  in  Prison";  and,  in  1841,  "The  Abdication  of 
Charies  V.,"  inthe  Brusseb  Gallery.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
triumph,  and  gained  for  the  painter  a  European  reputation. 
Offidal  invitations  then  caused  him  to  settle  at  Brussels,  where  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  November  1887.  Among  hSs  greater  works 
may  be  named:  "  The  Last  Honours  paid  to  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  by  the  Corporations  of  the  Tbwn  of  Brussels,"  now 
at  Toumay;  "  The  Death  of  Egmont,"  in  the  Berlin  gallery; 
the  "Coronation  of  Baudouin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople," 
pamted  for  Versailles;  "The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,** 
in  the  pakce  at  Bmsscis;  "  The  Siege  of  Antioch,"  *'  Art  and 
Liberty,"  a  "  Portrait  of  M.  B.  Dumortier  "  and  "  The  Plague  at 
Tburaay,"  all  in  the  Brussels  gallery.  **  A  Gipsy  Woman  and 
her  Children  "  was  painted  in  1852.  **  M.  Gallait  has  all  the 
gifts  that  may  be  acquired  by  work,  taste,  judgntent  and 
determination,"  wrote  Thiophile  Gautler;  his  art  is  that  of 
a  man  of  tact,  a  skilled  painter,  happy  in  his  diamatic  treatment 
but  superficial.  No  doubt,  this  Walfeon  artist,  following  the 
example  of  the  Flemings  of  the  Renidssance  and  the  treatment 
of  Belgian  classical  painten  and  the  French  Romantic  school^ 
nncerely  aimed  at  tmth;  unfortunatdy,  mfislcd  by  contemporaiy 
taste,  he  coidd  not  conceive  of  It  excepting  as  dressed  in  senti- 
mentality. As  an  artist  employed  by  the  State  he  exerdsed 
considefrable  influence,  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  the  leader  of 
public  taste  In  Brussels. 

See  TddiRn,  Louis  GoUoU  uitd  die  Malerei  in  Vtutscktond  (18S3): 
I.  DujaidiA,  VAri  ftunumd  (1899);  C.  Lenouncr,  Hisioiredot 
beaux-arts  em  Sek^  U^ih 

GALLAITD,  ARTOOfB  (1646-1715),  French  Orientalist  and 
archaeologist,  the  first  European  translator  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April  1646  at  RoUot,  In  the 
department  of  Somme.  The  compleOon  of  his  sdKx4  education 
at  Noyon  was  followed  by  a  brief  apprentke^p  to  a  trade, 
from  which,  however,  he  soon  escaped,  to  ptirsue  his  linguistic 
studies  at  Paris.  After  having  been  employed  for  some  time 
in  nuking  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  he  was,  in  1670,  attached  to  the  French  embassy  at  Coa*> 
stantlnople;  and  in  1673  he  travelled  ia  Syria  aad  the  Levant^ 
where  he  asfitd  a  great  number  of  inscription^,  and  sketched, 
and  in  some  cases  removed  historical  monuments.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  France,  where  his  collection  of  andent  cmns  attracted 
some  attention,  Galland  returaed  to  the  Levant  in  1676;  and  in 
1679  he  imdertook  a  third  voyage,  bdng  commissioned  by  the 
French  East  India  Company  to  collect  for  the  Cabinet  of  Colbert; 
on  the  expiration  of  this  commission  he  was  instructed  by  the 
government  to  continue  his  researches,  and  had  the  tide  of 
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**  antiquary  to  the  king ''  conferred  upon  him.  Dwing  his  pro- 
longed residenoes  abroad  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian  languages  and  literatures,  which,  on 
his  final  return  to  France,  eaabtod  him  to  render  valoaUe  assist- 
ance to  Thevenot,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  to 
Barth^lemy  d'Hecbelot.  Alter  their  deaths  he  Kved  for  some 
time  at  Caen  under  the  roof  of  NicoUs  Foucault  (X643-X731), 
the  intendant  of  Caen,  himself  no  mean  archaeologist;  and  there 
he  began  the  publication  (la  vols.,  x  704-1717)  of  Les  mSU  ei 
U9»  muitSf  which  exdted  immense  interest  during  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  is  still  the  standard  French  tramlatlon.  It  had 
no  pretensions  to  verbal  accuracy,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
language  was  modified  to  suit  European  taste,  but  the  narrative 
wsa  adequately  rendered.  In  1701  Gallaad  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1709  he  was  appofaited 
to  the  chak  of  Arabic  in  the  Cdldge  de  France.  He  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  post  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  X7th  of  February  X7X5. 

•Besides  a  number  of  arcfaacoloRical  works,  es|>ecfally  in  the  depart- 
ment of  numismatics,  he  pubh'sncd  a  compilation  from  the  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turkish,  entitled  Paroles  r*marquabUst  bou4  mots  et 
muximes  des  orientaux  (1694),  and  a  translation  from  an  Arabic 
manuscript.  D$  I'oriiine  et  du  progris  du  cafi  (1699).  The  former  01 
these  works  appeared  in  an  English  translation  in  1795.  His  ConUs 
ei  fables  indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman  was  published  (1724)  after 
his  death.  Among  his  numerous  unpublished  manuscripts  are  a 
translation  of  the  Koran  and  a  Histoire  gincrale  des  empereurs  turcs. 
Hb  Jownal  was  published  by  M.  Charles  Schefer  in  1861. 

OALLARATB,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  from  which  It  is  25  m.  N.W.  by  r&Q.  Pop.  (1901)  12,002. 
The  town  is  d  medieval  origin.  It  is  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
textile  factories.  It  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  V^irese, 
Laveno  and  Arona  (for  the  Simplon).  Six  miles  to  the  W. 
are  the  electric  works  of  Vizzota,  the  largest  in  Europe,  where 
23,000  h,p.  are  derived  from  the  river  TIdno. 

QALLAR8  On  Lat.  Gallasius],  NICOLAS  DES  (c.  1520- 
c  1580),  Calvinistic  divine,  iicst  appears  as  author  of  a  Defcnsio 
of  William  Farel,  published  at  Geneva  in  1545,  followed  (1545- 
1549)  by  translations  into  French  of  three  tracts  by  Calvin. 
In  1551  he  was  admitted  burgess  of  Geneva,  and  in  1553  made 
pastor  of  a  country  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1557  he 
was  sent  to  minister  to  the  Protestants  at  Paris;  his  conductor, 
Nicolas  du  Rousseau,  having  prohibited  books  in  his  possession, 
was  executed  at  Dijon;  des  Gallars,  having  nothing  suspicious 
about  him,  continued  his  journey.  On  the  revival  of  the 
Strangers'  church  in  London  (1560),  he,  being  then  minister  at 
Geneva,  came  to  London  to  organize  the  French  branch;  and 
in  1 56 1  he  published  La  Forme  de  police  ecciisiastiqiu  instUuie  d 
Londres  en  VEglise  des  Francois.  In  the  same  year  he  assisted 
Beza  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  He  became  minister  to  the  Pro- 
testants at  Odeans  in  1564;  presided  at  the 'synod  of  Paris  in 
X56S;  was  driven  but  of  Orieans  with  other  Protestants  in  1568; 
and  in  1 57 1  was  chaplain  to  Jeanne  d'AIbret,  queen  of  Navarre. 
Calvin  held  him  in  high  esteem,  employing  him  as  amanuensis, 
and  as  editor  as  well  as  translator  of  several  of  |iis  exegetical 
and  polemical  works.  He  himself  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Exodus  (1560);  edited  an  annotated  French  Bible  (1562)  and 
New  Testament  (1562);  and  published  tracU  against  Arians 
(1565-1 566).  His  main  work  was  his  edition  of  Irenaeus  (i  570) 
with  prefatory  letter  to  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London,  and 
giving,  for  the  first  time,  some  fragments  of  the  Greek  text. 
His  collaboration  with  Beza  in  the  Histoire  des  £glises  Riformies 
dn  royaume  de  France  (i  580)  is  doubted  by  Bayle. 

See  Baylc,  Dictionnaire  hist,  et  criL;  lean  Senebier,  nist, 
liairaire  de  Cenhe  (1786) ;  Nouvelie  Biog.  gin.  (1857).       (A.  Go.*) 

GAIXAS,  MATTHIAS,  Count  or  Campo,  Duke  of  Lucera 
(X584-1647),  Austrian  soldier,  first  saw  service  in  Flanders,  and 
in  Savoy  with  the  Spaniards,  and  subsequently  joined  the  forces 
of  the  Catholic  League  as  captain.  On  the  general  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Germany,  Gallas,  as  colonel  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Stadt- 
lohn  (1623).  In  1630  he  was  serving  as  Gcncral-Feldwachtmeister 
under  Collalto  in  Italy,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
Ci4>ture  of  Mantua.    Made  count  of  the  Empire  for  this  service, 


he  returned  to  Germany  for  the  campaign  against  Gustavua 
Adolphus.  In  command  of  a  corps  of  WaUenstein's  arn\y,  he 
covered  Bohemia  against  the  Swedes  in  163 1-163  2,  and  served 
at  the  Alte  Vestc  near  Nuremberg,  and  at  LQtzcn.  Further  good 
service  against  Betnhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  commended  General 
Gallas  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  who  made  him  lieutenant- 
general  in  his  own  army.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  conspirators 
against  Wallettstein,  and  after  the  tragedy  of  Eger  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  which  Wallenstein  had  formed  and 
led.  At  the  great  battle  of  NOrdlingen  (23rd  of  August  1634) 
in  which  the  army  of  Sweden  was  almost  annihilated,  Gallas 
commanded  the  victorious  Imperialists.  His  next  command  was 
in  Lorraine,  but  even  the  Moselle  valley  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  ravages  of  war  that  his  army  perished  of  want.  SliU 
more  was  this  the  case  in  northern  Germany,  where  Gallas  com- 
manded against  the  Swedish  general  Ban(r  in  1637  and  1638. 
At  first  driving  the  Swedes  before  him,  in  the  end  he  made  a 
complete  failure  of  the  campaign,  lost  bis  command,  and  was 
subject  to  much  ridicule.  It  was,  however,  rather  the  indiscipline 
of  Us  men  (the  baneful  legacy  of  WaUenstein's  methods)  than  his 
own  faults  which  brought  about  his  disastrous  retreat  across 
North  Germany,  and  at  a  moment  of  crisis  he  was  recalled  to 
endeavour  to  stop  Torstcnson's  victorious  advance,  only  to  be 
shut  up  in  Magdeburg,  whence  he  escaped  with  the  barest  remnant 
of  his  forces.  Once  more  relieved  of  his  command,  he  was  again 
recalled  to  make  head  against  the  Swedes  in  1645  (after  their 
victory  at  Jankow).  Before  long,  old  and  warworn,  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  (tted  in  1647  at  Vienna.  His  army  had  earned 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious 
force  even  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  his  Merode  BrUder  have 
survived  in  the  word  marmuder.  Like  many  other  generals  of 
that  period,  he  had  acquired  much  weahh  and  great  territorial 
possessions  (the  latter  mostly  his  share  of  Wallenstdn's  estates). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  family  of  Clam-Gallas,  which 
furnished  many  distinguished  soldiers  to  the  Imperial  army. 

QALLAS,  or  more  correctly  Oalla,  a  powerful  Hamitic 
people  of  eastern  Africa,  scattered  over  the  wide  region  which 
extends  for  about  1000  m.  from  the  central  parts  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Sabaki  in  British  East  Africa. 
The  name  "  GaUa  "  or  "  Gala  "  appears  to  be  an  Abyssinian 
nickname,  unknown  to  the  people,  who  call  themselves  Ilm* 
Ornuif  "  sons  of  men  "  or  "  sons  of  Orma,"  an  eponymous  hero. 
In  Shoa  (Abyssinia)  the  word  is  connected  with  the  river  Gila  in 
Ouragie,  on  the  banks  of  which  a  great  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  fought  between  the  GaUa  and  the  Abyssinians.  Arnaud 
d'Abbadie  says  that  the  Abyssinian  Moslems  recount  that, 
when  summoned  by  the  Prophet's  messenger  to  adopt  Islam,  the 
chief  of  the  GaUa  said  "  No,"— in  Arabic  kdl  (or  gdl)  /a,— and  the 
Prophet  on  hearing  this  said,  "  Then  let  their  very  name  imply 
their  denial  of  the  Faith."  Of  all  Hamitic  peoples  the  Galla 
are  the  most  numerous.  Dr  J.  Ludwig  Kra(^  estimated  them 
(c.  x86o)  at  from  six  to  eight  millions;  later  authorities  put  them 
at  not  much  over  three  millions.  Individual  tribes  arc  said  to  be 
able  to  bring  20,000  to  30,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 

Hardly  anything  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  origin  and  early 
home  of  the  race,  but  it  appears  to  have  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  its  present  territory  unce  the  1 6th  century.  According  to 
Hiob  Ludolf  and  James  Bruce,  the  Galla  invaders  first  crossed  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers  in  the  year  1537.  The  Galla  of  Gojam  (a 
district  along  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Abai)  tell  how  their 
savage  forefathers  came  from  the  south-east  from  a  country  on 
the  other  side  of  a  bahr  (lake  or  river),  and  the  Yejju  and  Raia 
Galla  also  point  towards  the  east  and  commemorate  the  passage 
of  a  bahr.  Among  the  southern  Galla  tradition  appears  to  be 
mainly  concerned  with  the  expubion  of  the  race  from  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  SomalL  Their  original  home  was 
possibly  in  the  district  east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  for  the  tribes  near 
Motmt  Kenya  are  stated  to  go  on  periodical  pilgrimages  to  the 
mountain,  making  offerings  to  it  as  if  to  their  mother.  A  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  the  great  exodus  which  it  seems  certain 
took  place  among  the  peoples  throughout  eastern  Africa  during 
the  15th  century  was  caused  by  some  great  eruption  of  Kenya 
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wid  oihtr  mlainia  at  cquitotul  Alcio.  A»  ■  geognphtul 
lef  m  Gftlla-land  is  now  uud  mainly  to  deoDle  Ih«  »outt-«iitral 
rtgioTU  of  the  Abyaainisn  empire,  tbc  countty  id  which  tbe  Calla 
■re  numerically  slrougat.  There  is  do  shup  dividing  line  be- 
tween Ibe  temlory  occupied  respectively  by  the  Calla.  aad  by  the 
Somali. 
IninycuetbeGillimi 


St  be  reguded  *s  membcn  ol  that  vaM 
y  which  include)  tbeir  neighixturs,  tht 
Sonuti,  the  Alan  (Daiulul)  and  the  Abyssiniint,  A>  ip  all  Ihe 
eastern  Hamites,  there  is  ■  perceptible  itrain  of  Negro  IJood  in 
the  Galli,  who  ve,  however,  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugnrd 
as  "  a  wonderfully  bnndume  rue,  with  high  foreheads,  browc 
skins,  and  lolt  wavy  hair  quite  different  fium 


re  quite  European.    Thei 


»,  though  :n 
ir  dwelling! 


in  Abj^nia  they  have  some  agricrnltuTnl  sctif^cnrs. 
lings,  drdu  of  nxieh  atonei  roofed  wlch  gnam,  are 

. _liill  under  tm.    Tfair  wt^h  coowti  cUcIy  in  catllo 

and  honeft-  Among  the  Kuthern  tiibo  it  is  Hid  that  about  leven 
or  eight  head  of  cattle  are  kept  forevsy  man,  woman  and  child! 
and  among  the  northern  tiJhet,  aa  ndther  man  dot  woman'evor 
(hiitia  ofgoiig  any  diiuace  on  foM,  (he  nuober  cf  horxt  It  very 
large.  The  ordinary  food  CDnii«si>faeah.lilsod,milll,biitt*r  and 
honey,  the  last  being  considered  of  ao  much  importance  by  the 
aouibcra  Gait)  that  a  rude  lysten  of  hee-keepuig  la  in  vogue,  and 
the  huiband  who  faila  to  fumsh  hb  irife  ^th  a  sufficient  Euppty 
ot  honey  nay  bo  excluded  from  all  coajugal  r^ht*.  In  Ihe  loulh 
moBagainy  ia  ihc  nitt,  but  in  the  north  the  niBber  of  a  auB'a  wivea 
ia  limited  only  by  hie  wishea  and  hia  wealth.  Uarriage-fonna  arq 
numemus.  that  of  bride-capture  being  eomnon.  Each  tribe  has 
its  own  chief,  who  enjoys  the  itrstnge  privilege  of  being  The  unly 
racrdinnt  for  Ua  peoplCL  btit  in  alt  pvHic  coacerns  uuR  lafae  the 
advice  of  the  fathenolEamiliaa^nibled  in  CDuncU.  The  gicaltr 
propordon  €t  cfie  tribea  are  atilt  pagan,  wonhiiwing  ■  supreme  god 
Waha,  and  the  sobotdinale  god  and  goddess  Oglieh  and  Atei'oh, 


e  libmHtyof  sentiment,  the 


iaation  has  taken  place, 
familiar  arith  the  name* 
CireiB  or  St  George,  *c 
Wilfiir' -" 


imn  <4  Maiemna  «  Marv,  -  '       ' 

,;,  «c.:but  to  all  pracfial  i 
te  serpent  ifl  a  ApcOBE  object  ol  wi 
that  he  is  Ihe  author  of  the  human  race.    There  i 
■ol™>"toi^nd  the  nonhem  GalLa  have  aoRei 


'whT^e^ 
IC.'^eC 


1,  Ibe  WoUo,  the 
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flALUTnl.  AlBBRT  (ufii-iBw),  American  slalcsman,  was 

baminGeneva(SwilEerland)  ontheiQlh  of  January  r7fii.  The 
Gallaiins  were  both  an  old  and  a  noble  family.  They  ore  Tirst 
braid  of  in  Savoy  in  Ibe  year  iijS,  and  more  than  two  ccntuiies 
later  Ihey  went  to  Geneva  (ijio),  united  with  Calvin  in  his 
opposition  to  Rome,  and  associated  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  little  Swiss  city.    Here  they  remained,  and  with  one  or  two 


other  great  faniilies  g 
lepresei 


■V  their  fort 


nt  were  still  in  Geneva, 
ad  held  for  two  hundred 
rjfij,  his  molbet  five 


sabync 


■.nrA.    His  grand 
i  Mile  Caiherini 


Pictet  (d.  irgj).  an  intimiLc  friend  of  bti  ni< 
during  his  boyhood.  He  waslhoroughlyeducaicdat  Ihcschoola 
of  Geaevs,.iuid  graduated  with  faouour  ftom  Ihe  college  or 
academy  there  in  ijjg.  His  grandmotbei  then  wished  him  to 
enter  the  army  oS  Ihe  lalidgrave  ol  Hesse,  but  he  declined  to  serve 
"  a  tyrant,"  and  a  ytu  Inter  slipped  away  from  Geneva  and 
embarked  lor  the  United  States.    A  competent  loilune.  good 

all  tbrowo  u'de  in  order  to  Icmpt  fate  in  the  New  Work).    His 
very  properly  opposed  bis  couise,  but  they  nevenhclcss 


did  all  in  their  pc 


himself  admitted  the  ju^ 
e  limes,  a  vague  discouL 
political 


K  of  their 


stibiiahed  Older  of  tbinp,  and  som 
mbibcd  Iiom  the  writings  of  Rousseai 
irhich  cas  DOW  be  aoigned  lor  GallMin'i 


L  the  cold 


Anditioa  The  young  Genevans 
veic  winter  in  the  wilds  of  lUine, 
nilesB.  GallaliB  tried  to  earn  a 
Harvard  College,  apparently  not 
■  ■  and  ri^d  civilisation  of  New 
■    "■      In  the 


■sylvnnia  and  Virginia  there  sc 
young  adventurer.  Galiatinengigcdinland 
ed  to  toy  the  loundatioa  of  his  fortune  in  a 
1739  he  tnorried  Sophie  AUegre,  and  every 
ptospect  seemed  to  be  brightening.  But  clouds  «un  gathered 
again.    Ailer  only  a  few  months  of  wedlock  his  wife  died,  and 

life  became  now  more  dreary  than  ever;  be  fiimg  bim&df  into 
politics  the  only  ouiaide  rcsoutce  open  to  him,  and  his  long  and 
eventful  public  career  began. 

The  constitution  oi  17SJ  was  then  before  Ihe  public,  and 
GoUalin.  with  his  dislike  of  strong  government  still  upon  him, 
threw  binuelf  into  opposition  and  became  one  of  tbc  founders 
of  the  Anli-Fcdcialisl,  or,  as  it  was  aflerwaids  called,  the 
Republican  parly,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Pcnnsylvaiua  Con- 
stilulional  Convention  of  1789-1790,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  in  171)0,  ijqi,  and  1791,  and  rose  with  surprising 


English 


'ilhco 


He« 


Kby 


.. .  _ of  hii  success  by  in 

strong  sense,  untiring  industry,  courage.  dear«ghiednc)s  and 
great  intdlcciuol  force.  In  179J  he  was  chosen  Uniled  States 
aenalocfiom  Pennsylvania  by  the  votes  of  both  political  portlea. 
No  higher  tribute  was  ever  paid  to  choraclct  and  ability  than  that 
conveyed. by  this  election.  But  the  staunch  Federalists  of  the 
senate,  who  had  begun  to  draw  the  party  lines  nilhcr  sharply, 
found  the  presence  (rf  the  young  Genevan  highly  distasteful. 
They  disliked  his  French  origin,  and  suspected  him  to  be  a  man  of 
levelling  principle  His  scat  was  contested  on  account  ol  a 
technical  flaw  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  his  citizenship,  and  In 
February  1794,  almost  three  months  after  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
session,  the  senate  annulled  tbc  election  and  sent  him  back  to 
Pennsylvania  with  all  the  glory  of  political  martyrdom, 
""     '     "  -     •  ■  •   Galtalin  had  Uken  in  the  "  Whisky 


n  West 


1  Pennsylvi 


had,  wilhoul 


u  in  his  rcjccifon  by  the  senate.  He  tn- 
lithin  legal  bounds  the  oi^u^iion 
c  spirits  had  pcovoked,  but  he  made 
llowing  Euflicicntly  for  Ihe  character 
n  When  legal  resistance  < 
lid  his  best  to  ittiicve  his 
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prevent  open  war.  At  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville)  on  the 
29th  of  August  1794,  before  the  **  Committee  of  Sixty  "  who  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  disaffected  people,  he  opposed  with 
vigorous  eloquence  the  use  of  force  against  the  government,  and 
refused  to  be  intimidated  by  an  excited  band  of  riflemen  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  and  represented  the  radical  element. 
He  effectively  checked  the  excitement,  and  when  a  month  later 
an  overwhelming  Federal  force  b^an  moving  upon  the  western 
counties,  the  insurrection  collapsed  without  bloodshed.  Of  all 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  excise,  Gallatin 
ak>ne  came  out  v.iih  credit.  He  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
national  house  of  representatives,  and  look  his  seat  in  December 
1795*  There,  by  sheer  force  of  ability  and  industry,  he  wrested 
from  all  competitors  the  leader^p  of  the  Republicans,  and  be- 
came the  most  dangerous  opponent  whom  the  Federalists  had 
ever  encountered  in  congress.  Inflamed  with  a  hatred  of  Fraace 
just  then  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  principle,  th^  found  in 
Gallatin  an  enemy  who  was  both  by  origin  and  opinion  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  them.  They  attack^  him  unsparingly,  but  in  vain. 
His  perfect  command  of  temper,  his  moderation  of  speech  and 
action,  in  a  bitterly  personal  age,  never  failed,  and  were  his  most 
effective  weapons;  but  he  made  his  power  felt  in  other  ways.  His 
clear  mind  and  industrious  habits  drew  him  to  questions  of  finance. 
He  became  the  financier  of  his  party,  preached  imccasingly  his 
cardinal  doctrines  of  simplicity  and  economy,  and  was  aneffective 
critic  of  the  measures  of  government.  Cool  and  temperate, 
Gallatin,  when  following  his  own  theories,  was  usually  in  the 
right,  although  accused  by  his  followers  of  trimming.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  the  Jay  treaty,  he  defended  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  house  to  consider  the  treaty,  but  he  did  not  urge  rejection  !n 
this  specific  case.  On  the  other  hand,  when  following  a  purely 
I>arty  policy  he  generally  erred.  He  resisted  the  navy,  the 
mainspring  of  Washington's  foreign  policy;  he  opposed  commer- 
cial treaties  and  diplomatic  intercourse  in  a  similar  fashion. 
On  these  points  he  was  grievously  wrong,  and  on  all  he  changed 
his  views  after  a  good  deal  of  bitter  experience. 

The  greatest  period  of  Gallatin's  career  in  congress  was  in 
1798,  after  the  publication  of  the  famous  X.Y.Z.  de^>atchcs. 
lie  insults  of  Talleyrand,  and  his  shameless  attempts  to  extort 
bribes  from  the  American  commissioners,  roused  the  deep  anger 
ot  the  people  against  France.  The  Federalists  swept  all  before 
them,  and  the  members  of  the  opposition  either  retired  from 
Philadelphia  or  went  over  to  the  government.  Alone  and  single- 
handed,  Gallatin  carried  on  the  fight  in  congress.  The  Federalists 
bore  down  on  him  immerdfuUy,  and  even  attempted  (1798)  a 
constitutional  amendment  ifi  regard  to  citizenship,  partly,  it 
appears,  in  order  to  drive  him  from  office.  Still  he  held  on, 
making  a  national  struggle  in  the  national  legislature,  and  relying 
very  little  upon  the  rights  of  States  so  eagerly  grasped  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  But  even  then  the  tide  was  turning.  The  strong 
measures  of  the  Federalists  shocked  the  country;  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party  quiarrellcd  fiercely  among  themselves; 
and  the  Republicans  carried  the  elections  of  iSoo.  tn  the 
exdting  contest  for  the  presidency  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  it  was  GoUalin  who  led  the 
Republicans* 

When,  after  this  contest,  Jefferson  became  president  (iSoi), 
tbere  were  two  men  whose  commanding  abilities  marked  them 
for  the  first  places  in  the  cabinet.  James  Madison  became 
secretary  of  state,  and  Albert  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Wise,  prudent  and  conservative,  Gallatin  made  few  changes  in 
Hamilton's  arrangements,  and  for  twelve  years  administered 
the  national  finances  with  the  greatest  skill.  He  and  Jefferson 
were  both  imbued  with  the  idea  that  government  could  be  carried 
on  upon  a  priori  principles  resting  on  the  assumed  perfectness  of 
hliman  nature,  and  the  chief  burden  of  carrying  out  this  theory 
fell  upon  Gallatin.  His  guiding  principles  were  still  simplicity 
off  administration  and  speedy  extinction  of  all  debt,  and  every- 
thing bent  to  these  objects.  Fighting  or  bribing  the  Barbary 
plntes  was  a  mere  question  of  expense.  It  was  cheaper  to  seize 
LiMilsiana  than  to  await  the  settlement  of  doubtful  points. 
Commercial  vrarfare  was  to  be  avoided  because  of  the  cost.  I 


AH  wars  were  bad,  but  If  they  could  not  be  evaded  it  was  less 
extravagant  to  be  ready  than  to  rush  to  arms  unprepared. 
Amid  many  difikulties,  and  thwarted  even  by  Jefferson  Idmseff 
in  the  matter  of  the  navy,  Gallatin  pushed  on;  and  after  six 
yeare  the  public  debt  was  decreased  0n  Spite  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase)  by  $14,260,000,  a  large  surplus  was  on  hand,  a  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  scheme  of  internal  improvements  was 
ready  for  execution,  and  the  promised  land  seemed  in  si|^t.  ThcA 
came  the  stress  of  war  in  Europe,  a  wretdied  neutrality  at  home, 
fierce  outbreaks  of  human  passions,  and  the  fair  structure  of 
government  by  a  priori  theses  based  on  the  goodness  of  an- 
oppressed  humanity  came  to  the  ground.  Gallatin  was  thrown 
helplessly  back  npon  the  rejected  Federalist  doctrine  of  goxTnn 
ment  according  to  circumstances.  He  uttered  no  vain  regrets^ 
but  the  position  was  a  trying  one.  The  sworn  foe  of  strong 
government,  he  was  compelled,  in  pursuance  <tf  Jefferson's 
policy,  to  put  into  execution  the  Embargo  and  other  radical 
and  stringent  measures.  He  did  hn  best,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Commerdal  warfare  iailed,  the  Embargo  was  repealed,  and 
Jefferson,  having  entangled  foreign  rekitions  and  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  dvil  war,  retried  to  private  life,  leaving 
to  his  successor  Madison,  and  to  Gallatin,  the  task  of  extricating 
the  nation  from  its  difficulties.  From  1809  the  new  administra- 
tion, drifting  steadily  towards  war,  struggled  on  from  one  abortive 
and  exasperating  negotiation  to  another.  It  was  a  period  of  sor< 
tritd  to  Gallatiiu  The  peace  policy  had  failed;  and  nothing  else 
replaced  it.  He  had  lost  his  hcM  upon  Pennsylvania  and  his 
support  in  the  house,  while  a  Cabal  in  the  senate,  bitterly  and 
personally  hostile  to  the  treasury,  crippled  the  administration 
and  reduced  every  government  measure  to  mere  inanity.  At 
last,  however,  in  June  181 2,  congress  on  Madison*!  recommenda- 
tion declared  war  against  England. 

Gallatin  never  wasted  thne  in  futile  complaints.  His  cherished 
schemes  were  shattered.  War  and  extravagant  expenditure  had 
come,  and  he  believed  both  to  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  America.  He  therefore  put  the  finances  in  the  best 
order  he  could,  and  set  himself  to  mitigate  the  evU  effects  of 
the  war  by  obtaining  an  early  peace.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia,  and  withoot 
resigning  the  treasury  sailed  for  Europe  in  May  1813. 

Russian  mediation  proved  barren,  but  Gallatin  persevered, 
catching  at  every  opportunity  for  negotiation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
labours  came  the  news  that  the  senate  had  refused  to  confirm  his 
appointment  as  peace  commissioner.  He  still  toiled  on  unofficially 
until,  the  objection  of  the  senate  having  been  met  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  secretary  of  the  treasiny,  his  second  nomination  was 
approved,  and  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  direct  negotiations. 
The  English  and  American  commissioners  finally  met  at  Ghent, 
and  in  the  tedious  and  irritating  discussions  which  ensued 
Gallatin  took  the  leading  part.  His  great  difficulty  lay  in  manag- 
ing his  colleagues,  who  were,  especially  Henry  Clay  and  Jcrfm 
Quincy  Adams,  able  men  of  strong  whls  ana  jarring  tempers. 
He  succeeded  in  preserving  harmony,  and  thus  established  his 
own  reputation  as  an  able  diplomatist.  Peace  was  his  reward; 
on  the  24th  of  December  1814  the  treaty  was  signed;  and  aftei^ 
visiting  Geneva  for  the  first  time  Since  his  boyhood,  and  assisting 
in  negotiating  a  commercial  convention  (181 5)  with  England  by 
which  all  discriminating  duties  were  abolished,  Gallatin  in  July 
1S15  returned  to  America. 

While  still  in  Europe  he  had  been  asked  by  Madison  to  become 
minister  to  France;  this  appointment  he  accepted  in  January 
1816,  and  adhered  to  his  acceptance  in  ^Ite  of  hb  being  asked 
in  April  181 6  to  serve  once  more  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
He  remained  in  France  for  the  next  seven  years.  He  passed 
his  time  in  thoroughly  congenial  society,  seeing  everybody  of 
note  or  merit  in  Europe.  He  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
official  position,  but  strove  assiduously  and  with  liis  wonted 
patience  to  settle  the  commerdal  relations  of  his  adopted 
country  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  ini8i8  assbted  Richard 
Rush,  then  United  States  minister  in  London,  in  negotiating 
a  commercial  convention  with  Great  Britain  to  take  the  place 
of  that  negotiated  in  1815. 
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la  June  tS2$  be  returned  ta  the  Uniled  Slates,  where  be  found 
himself  plunged  at  once  into  the  bitter  struggle  then  in  progress 
for  the  presidency.  His  favourite  candidate  was  his  personal 
friend  William  U.  Crawford,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  true 
heir  and  representative  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  principles.  With 
these  feelings  he  consented  in  May  1824  ^o  stand  for  the  vice- 
presidency  on  the  Crawford  ticket.  But  Gallatin  had  come  home 
lo  new  scenes  and  new  actors,  and  he  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  situation.  The  contest  was  bitter,  personal,  factious  and  full 
of  intrigue.  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  in  the  Crawford  interest, 
came  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  candidate  for  the  second  place, 
by  hb  foreign  origin,  weakened  the  ticket,  and  in  October 
Gallatin  retired  from  the  contest.  The  election,  undecided  by  the 
popular  vote,  was  thrown  into  the  house,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams>  who  in  1826  drew  Gallatin  from 
his  retirement  and  sent  him  as  minister  to  England  to  conduct 
another  complicated  and  arduous  negotiation.  Gallatin  worked 
at  his  new  task  with  his  usual  industry,  tact  and  patience,  but  the 
results  were  meagre,  although  an  open  breach  on  the  delicate 
qteslion  of  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
avoided  by  referring  it  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  November  1827  he  once  more  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  bade  farewell  to  public  life. 

Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  in  1832-1839 
president  of  the  National  Bank  (afterwards  the  Gallatin  Bank) 
of  New  York,  but  his  duties  were  light,  and  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  congenixil  pursuits  of  science  and  literature.  In 
both  4elds  he  displayed  much  talent,  and  by  writing  bis  Synopsis 
of  th^  Indian.  Tribes  wtHJtitt  the  United  States  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North 
America  (1836),  and  by  founding  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York  in  1842,  he  earned  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  American  Ethnology."  He  continued,  of  course,  to  interest 
himself  in  public  affairs,  although  no  longer  an  active  participant, 
and  in  all  financial  questions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  bank 
charter,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  panic  of  1837, 
he  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  llie  rise  of  the  slavery  question 
touched  him  nearly.  Gallatin  had  always  been  a  consistent 
opponent  of  slavery;  he  felt  keenly,  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  South  to  extend  the  slave  power  and  confirm  its  existence, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  strength  was  devoted  in  his  lost  days  to 
writing  and  distributing  two  able  pamphlets  against  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Almost  his  last  public  act  was  a  speech,  on  the 
a4th  of  April  1844,  in  New  York  City,  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  and  in  bis  eighty-fourth  year  he  confronted  a  howling 
New  York  mob  with  the  same  cool,  unflinching  courage  which  he 
had  displayed  half  a  century  before  when  he  faced  the  armed 
frontiersmen  of  Redstone  Old  Fort.  During  the  winter  of  1848- 
1849  his  health  failed,  and  on  the  X2th  of  August  1849,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Astoria)  Long  Island,  he  passed  peace- 
fully away. 

Gallatin  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  November  1793,  was  Miss  Hannah  Nicholson,  of 
New  York,  the  daughter  of  Com.  James  Nicholson  (1737-1804), 
an  American  naval  ofllicer^  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  from 
1777  until  August  1781,  when  with  his  ship  the  "Virginia," 
he  was  taken  by  the.  British  "  Iris  "  and  "  General  Monk." 
By  her  he  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all 
survived  him.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  above  middle 
height,  with  strongly-marked  features,  indicating  great  strength 
o(  intdlect  and  character.  He  was  reserved  and  very  reticent, 
cold  in  manner  and  not  sympathetic  There  was,  too,  a  certain 
Calvinistic  austerity  about  him.  But  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  family.  He  was  never  a  pq^ular  man,  nor  did  he  ever  haVe 
a  strong  personal  following  or  many  attached  friends.  He  stood, 
with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  and  won 
his  phce  by  force  of  character,  courage,  application  and  in- 
tellectual power.  His  eminent  and  manifold  services  to  his 
adopted  country,  his  great  abilities  and  upright  character,  assure 
him  a  high  position  in  the  history  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  WriUnu  oj  Albert  CaUatin,  edited  by  Henry  Adams,  were 
publUbed  at  PhlUdelphia,  in  tbrse  volumes,  in  1879.    With  these 


volumes  was  publubed  an  excellent  biogmphy.  The  L^e^tff  Aiberi 
CaUatxn.  also  by  Henry  Adamn  another  good  biography  is  John 
Ausrin  Stevens's  Albert  Cattatin  (Boston,  1884)  in  the  "  American 
Statesmen  "  aeries.  (H.  C.  L.) 

GALLAUDET,  THOMAS  HOPKIlfS  (1787-1851),  American 
educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  on  the  loth  of 
December  1787.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  where  he  was 
a  tutor  from  1808  to  tSto.  Subsequently  he  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814,  but  having 
determined  to  abandon  the  rainifltry  and  devote  his  life  to  tlw 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  he  visited  Europe  in  1815-1816,  tad 
studied  the  methods  of  the  abb6  Sicard  In  Paris,  and  of  Thomas 
Braidwood  (1715-1806)  and  his  successor  Joseph  Watsoo 
(i  765-1829)  in  Great  Britain.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1816,  he  established  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  aid  of 
Laurent  Oerc  (1785-1869),  a  deaf  mute  assistant  of  the  abb6 
Sicard,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  in  support  of  which  Congress, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Oay,  made  a  kuid  grant, 
and  which  GaUandet  presided  over  with  great  success  until 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1830.  It  was  the  fimt 
institution  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States,  and  served  as  a  model 
for  instituUons  which  weve  subsequently  established.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  September  1851. 

There  are  three  accoants  of  hb  life,  oae  by  Heary  Barnard,  £»7«, 
Character  and  Services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  GaUa^utet  (Hartford, 
18^2):  another  by  Herman  Hiimphrcy  (Hartford,  1858),  and  a 
third  (and  the  best  one)  by  hb  son  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  (1888). 

His  son,  Thomas  Gallaudet  (1822-1902),  after  graduating 
at  Trinity  College  in  1842,  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministry,  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  there  in  1852  organized 
St  Anne's  Episcopal  church,  where  he  conducted  services  for  deaf 
mutes.  In  1872  he  organized  and  became  general  manager  of 
the  Church  mission  to  deaf  mutes,  and  in  1885  founded  the 
Gallaudet  home  for  deaf  mutes,  particularly  the  aged,  at 
Wappingers  Falls,  near  Poughkecpsie,  New  York. 

Another  son,  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  (b,  1837),  was  bom  ' 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1837,  and 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1856.  After  teaching  for  a  year 
in  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes  founded  by  his  father  at  Hartford, 
he  removed  with  his  mother,Sophia  Fowler  Gallaudet  (1 798-1877), 
to  Washington,  D.C,  where  at  the  request  of  Amos  Kendall 
(178^^869),  its  founder,  he  organized  and  took  charge  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  received  ' 
support  from  the  government,  and  of  which  he  became  president. 
This  institution  was  the  first  to  furnish  actual  collegiate  educa> 
tion  for  deaf  mutes  (in  1 864  it  acqiured  the  right  to  grant  degrees), 
and  was  successful  from  the  start.  The  Gallaudet  College 
(founded  in  1864  as  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  and  renamed 
in  1893  in  honour  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet)  and  the  KendaH 
School  are  separate  departments  of  this  institution,  under 
independent  faculties  (each  headed  by  Gallaudet),  but  under 
the  management  of  one  board  of  directors. 

OALLB,  or  Point  de  GaiXe,  a  town  and  port  of  Ceylon  on  the 
south-west  coast.  It  was  made  a  munidpality  in  1865,  and 
divided  into  the  five  districts  <tf  the  Fort,  CaHowelle,  Galoi^adde, 
HIrimbure  and  Cumbalwalla.  The  fort,  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  overlooks  the  whole  harbour,  but  Is  commanded 
by  a  range  of  hills.  Within  its  enclosure  are  not  only  several 
government  buildings,  but  an  old  church  erected  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  a  mosque,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  hoq>ital, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  hotises  occupied  by  EuropeMis. 
The  old  Dutch  building  known  as  the  queen's  hous<  or  governor's 
residence,  which  dated  from  1687,  was  in  such  a  dilapidated 
state  that  it  was  sold  by  the  governor.  Sir  William  Gregory,  ui 
1873.  Elsewhere  there  are  few  buildings  of  individual  note/  but 
the  general  style  of  domestic  architecture  is  pleasant  and  con^ 
fortable,  though  not  pretentious.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  place  b  the  profusion  of  trees,  even  within  the 
town,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  shore — suriyas,  paloos,  oooo-nut 
trees  and  breadfruit  trees.  The  ramparts  towards  the  sea  fomiali 
fine  promenades.  In  the  hartx>ur  deep  water  is  found  dose  to  tlit 
shore,  and  the  outer  roads  are  spacious;  but  the  south^wett 
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monsoon  renders  entmnce  difficult,  and  iK>t  unfrequently  drives 
vcsseb  from  their  moorings. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  and  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  at  Colombo,  leading  to  the  transfer  of  the  mail  and 
most  of  the  commercial  steamers  to  the  capital  of  the  island, 
seriously  diminished  the  im)^>erity  of  Galle.  Although  a  few 
steamers  still  call  to  coal  and  take  in  some  cargo,  yet  the  lossc^ 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  other  steamer  agencies  reduced 
the  port  to  a  subordinate  position;  nor  has  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Colombo,  and  beyond  Galle  to  Matara,  very  much 
improved  matters.  The  tea-planting  industry  has,  hoover, 
^read  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  great  deal  is  done  in  digging 
plumbago  and  in  growing  grass  for  the  distillation  of  dtronella 
oil.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  represented  by  coco-nut  ml, 
plumbago,  coir  yam,  fibre,  rope  and  tea.  In  the  import  trade 
cotton  goods  are  the  chief  item.  Both  the  export  and  iixH>ort 
trade  for  the  district,  however,  now  chiefly  passes  tlirongh 
Coiomba    Pop.  (1901)  37,165. 

Gallc  is  nientioned  by  none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  geograi^iers, 
unless  the  Identification  with  I^olemy'c  Avium  Promontorhim  or 
Cape  of  Birds  be  a  correct  one.  It  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  native 
chronides  before  1267,  and  Ibn  Batuta.  in  the  middle  of  the  J4th 
century,  distinctly  states  that  Kali — that  is,  Galle— ^was  a  small 
town.  It  was  not  till  the  period  of  Portuguese  occupation  that  it 
rose  to  importance.  When  the  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese 
they .  strengthened  the  fortifications, '  which  had  been  vigoconsly 
defended  aeainst  their  admiral,  Kosten;  and  under  their  rule  the 
place  had  the  rank  of  a  cqmmandancy.  In  the  marriage  treaty  of 
the  infanta  of  Portugal  with  Charles  II.  of  England  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  Portuj:uese  recovered  Ceylon  they  were  to  hand  over 
Galle  to  the  Enelish ;  but  as  the  Portuguese  did  not  recover  Cevlon 
the  town  was  lat  to  fall  into  Eiwlish  hands  at  the  conquest  01  the 
island  from  the  Dutch  in  1796. '.  The  name  Galle  is  derived  from  the 
Sinhalese  fsAa,  e<^uivalent  to  "  rock  '*;  but  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  settlers,  being  better  fighters  than  philologists,  connected 
it  with  the  Latm  gaUus,  a  cock,  and  the  image  'of  -a  cock  was 
carved  as  a  symbd  of  the  town  in  the  front  of  the  dd  government 
bouse. 

QALLENGA,  ANTONIO  CARLO  NAPQLBONB  (18x0-1895^, 
Italian  author  and  patriot,  bom  at  Parma  on  the  4th  of 
November  1810,  was  the  ddest  son  of  a  Piedmontese  of  good 
ianiily,  who  served  for  ten  years  in  the  French  army  under 
Massena  and  Napoleon.  He  had  finished  his  education  at  the 
imivetsity  of  Parma,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  1850  caused 
a  ferment  In  Italy.  He  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and 
within  a  few  months  was  successivdy  a  conspirator,  a  state 
prisoner,  a  combatant  and  a  fugitive.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
hved  a  wandering  life  in  France  Spain  and  Africa.  In  August 
1836  he  embarked  for  New  York,  and  three  years  later  he 
proceeded  to  England,  where  hesupported  himself  as  a  translator 
and  teacher  of  languages.  His  first  book,  Italy;  General  Views 
of  Us  History  and  Literahire,  which  appeared  in  1841,  was  well 
received,  but  was  not  successful  finandally.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Itah'an  revolution  in  184B  he  at  once  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  insurgents.  He  filled  the  post  of  Charg6 
d'Ailaires  for  Piedmont  at  Frankfort  in  1848-2849,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  he  travelled  incessantly  between  Italy  and 
En^and,  working  for  the  Uberation  of  his  country.  In.  1854, 
throngfa  Cavour's  inflwence,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Italian 
parUament.  Heretained  his  seat  until  1864,  passing  the  summer 
in  En^snd  and  fulfilling  his  parliamentary  duties  at  Turin  in  the 
winter.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-French  War  of  1859  ^^ 
proceeded  to  Lombardy  as  war  correspondent  of  The  Times. 
The  campaign  was  so  brief  that  the  fighting  was  over  before  he 
arrived,  bnt  his  oonneadon  with  The  Times  endured  for  twenty 
yeaxs.  He  was  a  forcible  and  picturesque  writer,  with  a  com- 
mand oC  English  remarkable  lor  an  Italian.  He  materially 
helped  to  establish  that  friendly  feeling  towards  Italy  which 
became  tradltk>nal  in  En^and.  In  1859  Gallenga  purchased  the 
Falls,  at  Lkndogo  on  the  Wye,  as  a  residence,  and  thither  he 
retired  in  1885.  He  died  at  this  house  on  the  Z7th  of  December 
1895.  He  was  twice  married.  Among  his  chief  works  are  an 
Historieal  Memoir  of  FrdDelcino  end  his  Times  (1853);  a  Hislory 
ef  Piedmont  (  3  vds.,  1855;  Italian  translation,  1856);  Country 
Ufe  in  Piedmont  (1858) ;  Tke  Invasion  of  Denmark  (a  vols.,  1864) ;  j  fqUra,  _  . 
The  Peart  oflkeAntiUes  [Uavels in  Cuba)  (1873);  lt<dy  Reeisited  •  beingalongand 


(2  vols.,  1875);  Two  Years  of  ike  Eastern  Qnestien  (t  V(ds.»i877)i 
Tke  Pope  (Pius  IX.1  and  tke  King  [Victor  Emmanuel)  (a  volsw, 
1879);  South  America  (1880);  A  Summer  Tour  in  Russia  (1882); 
Iberian  Reminiscences  (2  vols.,  1883);  Episodes  of  my  Second 
Life  (1884) ;  Italy,  Present  and  Future  (  2  vols.,  1887).  Gallenga's 
earlier,  publications  appeared  under  the  pseudonym  of^Luigi 
MariottL 

GALLERY  (through  ItaL  gaUeria,  from  Med.  Lat.  galeria,  of 
which  the  origin  is  unknown),*  a  covered  passage  or  space 
outside  a  main  wall,  sometimes  used  as  a  verandah  if  on  the 
groimd  floor,  and  as  a.  balcony  if  on  an  upper  floor  and  supported 
by  cdumns,  piers  or  corbels;  shnilariy  the  upper  seats  in  a 
theatre  or  a  dnirch,  on  eiUier  side  as  in  many  zyth-century 
diordies,  or  across  the  west  end  under  the  organ.  The  word  is 
also  used  of  an  internal  passage  primarily  provided  to  place 
various  rooms  in  communication  with  one  another;  but  if 
of  harrow  width  this  is  usually  called  a  corridor  or  passage. 
When  of  sufficient  width  the  gallery  is  utilized  to  exhibit  pictures 
and  other  art  treasures.  In  the  1 6th  century,  the  pictiure  gallery 
formed  the  hurges£  room  or  hall  in  English  mansions,  with 
wainscoted  walls  and  a  richly  decorated  plaster  ceiling;  the 
prindpal  examples  are  those  of  Audley  End,  Essex  (226  ft  by 
34  ft.);  Hardwick,  Derbyshire  (i66it.  by  22  ft.);  Hatfield,  Hert- 
fordshire (163  ft.  by  19  ft.  6  in.);  Aston  Hall,  near  Birminghan; 
(136  ft.  by  18  ft.);  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire  (n6  ft.  by  17 
ft.);  and  Montacute  in  Somersetshire  ^189  ft.  by  22  ft.). 
Hence  the  application  of  the  term  to  art  museums  (the  National 
Gallery,  &c)  and  also  to  smaller  rooms  with  top-light  in  which 
temporary  e^chibitions  are  held. 

GALLEY  (derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  galee,  galie,  from  .the 
Med.  Lat.  galea,  ItaL  galeae  Port  gali,  of  uncertain  origin;  from 
the  Med.  Lat.  variant  form  galera  are  derived  the  Mod..  Fr. 
fttlire.  Span,  and  Ital.  galera) ,  a  long  single  or  half  decked  vessel  of 
war,  with  low  free-board,  prc^jeUed  primarily  by  oars  or  sweeps, 
but  also  having  masts  for  sails.  The  word  is  used  generally  of  the 
ancient  war  vessels  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  various  types,  whose 
chief  i»opclling  power  was  the  oar  or  sweep,  but  its  more  specific 
application  is  to  the  medieval  war  vessel  which  survived  in  the 
navies  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-powers  after  the  gene'ral  adoption 
of  the  larger  many-decked  ship  of  war,  propelled  solely  by  salt- 
power.  Lepanto  (1571)  was  the  last  great  naval  battle  in  ^hich 
the  plley  played  the  prindpal  part.  The  "galleass"  or 
"  galliass  "  (Med.  Lat  galeasea,  Ital.  galeaszd,  an  augmented  form 
of  galea)  was  a  larger  and  heavier  form  of  galley;  it  usually 
carried  three  masts  and  had  at  bow  and  stem  a  castdlated 
structure.  The  "  galliot  "  (O.  Fr.  galiot,  Span,  and  Port,  galeota, 
ItaL  galeotia,  a  diminutive  of  galea)  was  a  small  light  type  of 
galley.  The  "  galleon  "  (formerly  in  Engli^  "  galloon,"  Fr. 
galion,  derived  from  the  Med.  Lat  galio,  galionis,  a  derivative 
of  galea)  was  a  sailing  ship  of  war  and  trade,  shorter  than  the 
galley,  and  standing  lugh  out  of  the  water  with  several  decks, 
chiefly  used  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  i6th  century  in  the 
carrying  of  treasure  from  America.  The  number  of  oars  or  sweeps 
varied,  the  larger  galley  having  twenty-five  on  each  side;  the' 
gallfa^?  as  many  as  thirty-two,  each  being  worked  by  several  men. 
This  labour  was  from  the  earliest  times  often  performed  byslaves 
or  prisoners  of  war.  It  became  the  custom  among  the  Mediter- 
ranean powers  to  sentence  condemned  criminals  to  row  in  the 
war  galleys  of  the  state.  Traces  of  this  in  France  can  be  found  as 
early  as  1532,  but  the  first  legislative  enactment  is  in  the  Ordon- 
nance  d'Orlians  of  1561.  In  1564  Charles  IX.  forbade  the 
sentencing  of  prisoners  to  the  galleys  for  .less  than  ten  years. 
The  galley-slaves  were  branded  with  the  letters  Gal.  At  the  end 
of  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV.  the  use  of  the  galley  for  war  purposes 
had  practically  ceased,  but  the  corps  of  the  galleys  was  not 
incorporated  with  the  navy  tiU  1748.  The  headquart^  of  the 
galleys  and  ot  the  convict  rowers  (galiriens)  was  at  Marseilles. 
The  majority  of  these  ktter  were  brought  to  Toulon,  the  others 
were  sent  to  Rochefort  and  Brest,  where  they  were  used  for  work 
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in  the  arsenal.  At  Toulon  the  convicts  remained  (in  chains)  on 
the  galleys,  which  were  moored  as  hulks  in  the  harbour.  Shore 
prisoos  were,  however,  provided  for  them,  known  as  bagnes, 
baths,  a  name  given  to  such  penal  establishments  first  by  the 
Italians  {bagno)f  and  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  prison  at 
Constantinople  situated  dose  by  or  attadied  to  the  great  baths 
there.  The  name  gaUrien  was  still  given  to  ail  convicts,  though 
the  galleys  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was  not  till  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  hated  name  with  all  it  signified  was  changed 
to  JorQol.    In  Spain  galera  is  still  used  for  a  criminal  condemned 

to  penal  servitude. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  fife  <A  gaHey-sIaves  in  Fiance  is  given  in 
Jean  Marteilhes'a  Mtmairs  of  a  Protestant,  trandated  by  Oliver 
Goldamith  (new  edition.  i895)i  which  deacribes  the  expeneaces  of 
one  of  the  Huguenots  who  sunered  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes. 

GALLIA  CISALPIXA  (Lat.  Cis,  on  this  side,  i.e.  of  the  Alps), 
in  ancient  geography,  that  portion  of  northern  Italy  north  of 
Liguria  and  Umbria  and  south  of  the  Alps,  which  was  inhabited 
by  various  Cdtic  and  other  peoples,  of  whom  the  Cdts  were  in 
continual  hostility  to  Rome.  In  early  times  it  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Liguria  and  the  Aesis,  in  Caesar's  time  by  Liguria  and 
the  Rubicon.  After  the  Second  Punic  War  (203*  b.'c.)  these  tribes 
were  severdy  punished  by  the  Roman  generals  for  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  to  Hannibal.  Sulla  divided  the  district  into 
two  parts;  the  region  between  the  Aesis  and  the  Rubicon  was 
made  directly  subject  to  the  government  at  Rome,  wMIc  the 
northern  portion  was  put  under  a  distinct  authority,  probably 
similar  to'  the  usual  transmarine  commands  (see  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  Eng.  trans.,  bk.  iv.  c  10). 

For  th^-early  Celtic  and  other  peoples  and  the  later  history  of  the 
district  sei!  Italy  (andent),  and  Romb:  History,  Ancient. 

GALUC  ACID.trioxybenzoic  add(HO),(3.4.S.)C«HiCO^HaO, 
the  acidum  gaUicum  of  .pharmacy,  a  substance  discovered  by  K. 
W.  Scheelc;  it  occurs 'in  the  leaves  of  the  bearbcrry,  in  pome- 
granate root-bark,  in  tea,  in  gall-nuts  to  the  extent  of  about  3  %, 
and  in  other  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be  prepared  by  keep- 
ing moist  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  at  a 
temperature  of  20*  to  35**  C,  a  paste  of  powdered  gall-nuts  and 
water,  and  removing  from  time  to  time  the  mould  which  forms 
on  its  surface;  the  paste  is  then  boiled  with  water,  the  hot 
solution  filtered,  idlowed  to  cool,  the  separated  gallic  add  drained, 
and  purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling- water,  recrystallization  at . 
about  27"  C,  and  washing  of  the  crystals  with  ice-cold  water. 
The  production  of  the  acid  appears  to  he  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  galls  of  a  ferment.  Gallic  add  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
boiling  the  tannin  procured  from  oak-galls  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  ether  with  weak  solution  of  acids.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  di-iodosalicylic  add  with 
excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  by  acting  on  dibromosalicylic  add 
with  moist  silver  oxide,  and  by  other  methods.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  ,or  pale  .fawn-coloured  adctilar  prisms  or  silky  needles, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  100  parts  of  cold  and 
3  of  boiling  water;  it  is  without  odour  and  has  an  astringent 
and  an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  It  mdts  at  about  200°  C,  and 
at  210°  to  215''  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrogallol» 
C«H«(OH)«.  With  ferric  salts  its  solution  gives  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  with  ferrous  salts,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  an  in- 
soluble, blue-black,  ferroso-fcrric  gallate.  Bases  of  the  alkali 
ipetaU  i^ve  with  it  four  series-x>f  salts;  these  are  stable  except 
ia  alkaline  solutions,  in  which  they  absorb  oxygen  and  turn  browtL 
Solution  of  caldum  bicarbonate  becomes  with  galUc  add,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  XJnHke  tannic  add, 
gallic  acid  does  not  prcdpitate  albumen  or  salts  of  the  alkaloids, 
or,  except  when  mixed  with  gum,  gelatin.  Salts  of  gold  and  silver 
are  reduced  by  it,  slowly  in  cold,  instantaneously  in  warm 
solutions,  hence  its  employment  in  photog^phy.  With  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  at  120**  C.  gallic  add  yields  tannic  add,  and 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  at  loo**,  rufigallicaeid,  CiJIaOs, 
an  anthracene  derivative.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  arsenic 
add,  convert  it  into  eUagic  acid,  CtJiiOk+HA  prdbftUy  a 
fluorcnc  derivative,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  gall-nuts,  in  the 
external  membran<T  of  the  episperxn  of  th^  walnnt.  and  prob- 


ably in  many  plants,  and  composes  the  **  bezoar  stones  *'  found 
in  the  intestines  of  Persian  wild  goats.  Medidnally,  gallic  add 
has  been,  and  is  stBl,  largdy  used  as  an  astringent,  styptic  and 
haemostatic.  Gallic  add,  however,  does  not  coagubte  albumen 
and  therefore  possesses  no  local  astringent  action.  So  far  is  ft 
from  bdng  an  haemostatic  that,  if  perfused  through  living 
blood-vessels,  it  actually  dilates  them.  Its  rapid  neutraliza- 
tion in  the  intestine  renders  it  eqxtally  devoid  of  any  remote 
actions. 

GALUCANlSlf,  the  collective  name  for  various  theories 
maintaining  that  the  church  and  king  of  France  had  ecdesiastical 
rights  of  their  own,  independent  and  exdusive  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope.  Gallicanism  had  two  distinct  sides,  a  constitutional 
and  a  dogmatic,  though  both  were  generally  held  together,  the 
second  serving  as  the  logical  basis  of  the  first.  And  ndther 
is  intelligible,  except  in  relation  to  the  rival  theory  of  Ultra- 
montanism  iq.v.)*  Dogmatic  Gallicanian  was  ^nceraed  with 
the  question  of  ecdesiastical  government.  It  maintained  that 
the  church's  infallible  authority  was  committed  to  pope  and 
bishops  jointly.  The  p(^  dedded  in  the  first  instance,  but  his 
judgments  must  be  tadtly  or  expressly  confirmed  by  the  bishops 
before  they  had  the  force  of  law.  This  andent  theory  survived 
much  longer  in  France  than  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Hence 
the  aame  of  Gallicao  is  loosdy  given  to  all  its  modem  up- 
holders, whether  <^  French  nationality  or  not.  Constitutional 
Gallicanism  dealt  with  the  relation  of  church  and  state  in  France; 
It  began  in  the  13th  century,  as  a  protest  against  the  theocratic 
pretensions  of  the  medieval  popes.  They  daimed  that  they,  as 
vicars  of  Christ,  had  the  ri^t  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  coa* 
cems  of  princes,  and  even  to  depose  sovereigns  of  wh<Hn  they 
disapproved.  Gallicanism  answered  that  kings  hdd  thdr  power 
directly  of  God;  hence  their  temporal  concerns  lay  altogether 
outside  the  jurisdktion  of  the  pope.  During  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation  era,  when  the  papal  deposing  power  threatened  to 
become  a  reality,  the  GalHcan  theory  became  of  great  importance. 
It  was  daborated,  and  connected  with  dogmatic  Gallicanism,  by 
the  famous  theolo^an,  Edmond  Richer  (X559-163X),  and  finally 
incorporated  by  Bossuet  in  a  solium  Declaration  of  the  French 
Clergy,  made  hi  1682.  Tliis  document  lajrs  down:  (z)  that  tk^ 
temporal  sovereignty  of  kings  is  bidq>endc&t  of  the  pope;  (2) 
that  a  general  council  is  above  the  pope;  (3)  that  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  Gallicab  Churdi  are  saoed;  (4)  that  the  infnlliWe 
teaching  authority  of  the  church  belongs  to  pope  and  bashops 
jointly.  This  dedaration  led  to  a  violent  quarrd  with  Rome, 
and  was  officially  withdrawn  in  1693,  though  Its  doctrines  con- 
tinued to  be  largdy  hdd.  They  were  asserted  in  an  extreme 
form  in  the  Civil  Omstitution  of  the  Clergy  (1790),  whidi  almost 
severed  connexion  between  France  and  the  papacy.  In  z&u 
Napoleon  contented  himself  by  embodying  Bossoet'a  dedaration 
texttially  in  a  statute.  Long  befoie  his  time,  however,  the  israe 
bad  been  narrowed  down  to  determinhsg  exactly  how  far  the  pope 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  French  ecrlfsiaatical  aldra. 
Down  to  the  repeal  of  the  Concordat  in  1905  all  French  govern- 
ments  continued  to  uphold  twoof  theandent "  GalUcan  IJberties.*' 
The  secular  courts  took  cognizance  of  ecdesiastical  affairs  when- 
ever the  law  of  the  land  was  alleged  to  have  been  btofcen;  and 
papal  bulls  were  not  allowtfd  to  be  published  wfthout  the  leave 
of  the  state.    (See  also  VtBmoHiAtasiL)  <St.  C) 

OiULLIENI,  J06VH  SHON  (ig49-  ),  French  «adier  and 
colonial  administtator,  was  bom  at  Saint'^^  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Garonne,lMi  the  24th  of  April  1849.  Hekf  t  the  militaty 
academyof  Saint^Cvrin  July  1870  ms  a  seoond  Uevtenant  in  the 
Marines,  becoming  Ueutenant  in  1873  and  captain  in  1878.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Franoo-Cennan  War,  and  between  1877  and 
i88x  took  an  important  pait  in  the  exploratioBi  and  military 
expeditions  by  which  the  French  dondnion  was  extended  in  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Niger.  He  rendered  a  particulazly  vnloable 
servi^  by  obtdSning,  m  March  y88i,  a  treaty  from  Ahmadu, 
almany  ol  Segu,  giving  the  French  exclusive  rights  of  commerce 
on  the  upper  Niger.  For  this  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
SodM  de  G6ograpliie.  From  1883  to  x886  GalUeni  was  sUtioned 
in  Martinique.    On  the  S4th  of  June  1886  he  attained  the  rank 
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ofliMteiiaat'Coloiiel.aiid  antiie  aotb  of  DtoemlAr  was  »oiiiiiiAt«d 
govemorof  UmierSeiiegaL  He  obUJiwd  sevenl  rocceatw  against 
Ahmadtt  in  1887,  and  oompelled  Samory  to  agree  to  a  treaty  l^ 
which  he  abandoned  the  left  bank  Of  the  Niger  (see  SBMEGia: 
History),  In  connexion  with  his  service  in  West  Africa,  GalUeni 
pubhsbed  two  workt^Misshn  d'exploratUn  du  Hani-Niter^ 
i87p~i88x  {  Paris»  1885),  and  DeuxCampagnes  au  Suimffranqais 
(Paris,  1891) — which,  buides  possessing  great  narrative  interest, 
give  information  of  considexabk  value  in  regard  to  the  resomxes 
and  topography  of  the  country.  In  x88ft  GaUieni  wu  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1891  besettained  the  rank  Of 
colonel,  and  from  1895  to  r895  be  wsmA  in  Tongking,  command- 
ing the  second  mflitary  divisloii  of  the  tatktoiry.  In  1899  he 
pablish^  his  experiences  in  Trvis  CShmus  mu  Tdnki9i.  In  1896 
Madagascar  was  made  a  Fnack  a»loiiy,  and  GaUieni  was  ap- 
pointed resident-general  (a  title  changed  in  1897  to  governor- 
general)  and  commander-in-chief.  Under  the  weak  administra- 
tioB  of  iris  predecessor  a  widespread  revolt  had'  broken  out 
against  the  French.  By  a  vigoious  military  system  GaUieni 
succeeded  in  completing  the  sobjngatioD  of  the  i^and.  He  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  Hovas  and  the  restoration  of  the  autonomy  of  the  other 
tribes.  The  execution  of  the  queen's  unde,  RatSBnamanga, 
and  of  Rainandrianampandry,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
October  X896,  and  the  exUe  of  Queen  Ranavak)  IIL'hersclf  in 
1897,  on  the  charge  oi  fomenting  rebellion,  broke  up  the  Hova 
hegemony,  and  made  an  end  of  Hova  intrigues  agadnst  French 
rule.  The  task  of  government  was  one  of  oonsMerable  difficulty. 
The  application  of  the  French  customs  and  other  Uke  measnnes, 
disastrous  to  British  and  American  trudc,  were  matters  for  which 
GaUieni  was  not  wfaoUy  r«^>onsible.  His  poUcy  was  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  e<x>nomic  resources  of  the  island  and  was 
conciliatory  towards  the  non-French  £ur(^>ean  pofyolation.  He 
also  secured  for  the  Protestants  religious  liberty.  In  1899  be 
published  a  Rapport  d^tnsenAle  sur  la  situation  gintraU  de  Mada- 
gascar. In  1 905,  when  he  resigned  the  governorship,  Madagascar 
enjoyed  peace  and  a  Considerate  measure  of  prosperity.  In 
1906  General  GaUieni  was  appointed  to  command  the  XIV.  army 
corps  and  military  government  of  Lyons.  He  reviewed  the 
results  of  his  Madagascar  administration  in  a  book  entitled 
Ner^  AnsA  Madagascar  (Paris,  1908). 

OALUENUS,  PUBUUS  UCINIUS  BONATIUS,  Roman  emperor 
from  A.D.  260  to  268,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  was  bom  about 
a  18.  From  253  to  s6o  he  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father, 
daring  which  time  he  gave  proof  of  miUtary  ability  and  bravery. 
But  when  his  father  was  taken  prisoner  by  Shapur  I.  of  Persia,  in 
260,  Gallienus  made  «>  effort  to  obtain  his  release,  or  to  with- 
stand the  incursions  of  the  invaders  who  threatened  the  empire 
from  all  sides.  He  occupied  part  of  his  time  in  dabbUng  in 
tfterature,  science  and  various  trifling  arts,  but  gave  himself  up 
chiefly  to  excess  and  debauchery.  He  deprived  the  senators  of 
their  military  and  provincial  commands,  which  were  transferred 
to  equites.  During  his  reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by  a  fearful 
pestflence;  and  the  chief  cities  of  Grtece  were  sacked  by  the 
Goihs,  who  descended  on  the  Greek  coast  with  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred.  His  generals  rebeUed  against  him  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  empire,  and  this  period  of  Roman  history  came 
to  be  caUcd  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Nevertheless, 
these  usurpers  probably  saved  the  empire  at  the  time,  by  main- 
taining order  and  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Gallienus  was  kiUed  at  Medtolanum  by  his  own  soldiers  wbUe 
besieging  Aurcolus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Illyrian 
legions.     His  sons  Vakrianus  and  Saloninus  predeceased  him. 

Life  by  Trebcllios  PoHio  in  Script.  Hist.  Aug. :  on  coins  see  articles 
to  Numtsm.  Zeil,  (1908)  and  Riv.  itai.  d.  num.  (1908). 

OALUFFBT,  GASTON  ALEXANDRE  AUGUSTB.  MarQuis 
BK,  Prince  de  Martigncs  (1830-1909),  French  general,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  January  1830.  He  entered  the  army  in 
184K.  was  commissioned  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1853,  and  ^rvcd 
with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  in  1855,  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1 859,  and  in  Algeria  in  i860,  after  which  (or  a  time  he 
served  on  I  he  personal  staff  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.    He 


displayed  great  gallantry  as  a  captain  at  the  siege  and  storm  of 
Puebia,  in  Mexico,  in  1863,  when  he  was-  severely  wounded. 
When  he  returned  to  France  to  recover  from  his  wounds  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  presenting  the  captured  standards  and 
colours  to  the  emperor,  and  was  promoted  chef  d'escadrons.  He 
went  again  to  Algeria  in  1864,  took  part  in  expeditions  against 
the  Arabs,  returned  to  Mexico  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  after 
winning  further  distinction,  became  in  1867  colonel  of  the  3rd 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  In  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71 
he  oomaianded  this  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  until 
promoted  to  be  general  of  brigade  on  the  3Qth  of  August.  At 
the  battle  of  Sedan  he  led  the  brigade  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in 
the  herdc  charge  of  General  Mnrgueritte's  cavalry  division, 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  old  king  of  Prus»a.  Made 
prisoner  of  wamt  the  capitulation,  he  returned  to  France  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  French  army  of  Versaffles,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  against  the  Communists.  In  the  suppression 
of  the  Commune  he  did  his  duty  rigorously  and  inflexibly,  and  on 
that  groimd  earned  a  reputation  for  severity,  which,  throughout 
his  later  career,  and  in  ^  his  efforts  to  improve  the  French  army, 
made  him  the  object  of  unceasing  attacks  in  the  press  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.-  In  1872  he  took  command  of  the  Batna 
subdivision  of  Algeria,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against  £t 
Golea,  surmounting  great  difficulties  in  a  rapid  march  across  the 
desert,  and  infficting  severe  chastisement  on  the  revolted  tribes. 
On  tl^  general  reorganization  of  the  army  he  commanded  the 
3xst  infantry  brigade.  Promoted  general  of  division  in  1875,  be 
successively  commanded  the  isth  infantry  division  at  Dijon,  the 
IX.  army  corps  at  Tours,  and  in  1882  the  XII.  army  corps  at 
Limoges.  In  x  885  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conseil  Supirieur 
de  la  Guerre,  He  conductedthe  cavalry  manoeuvres  in  successive 
years,  and  attained  a  European  reputation  on  all  cavalry 
questions,  and,  indeed,  as  an  army  commander.  Decorated  with 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legitm  of  Honour  in  1887,  he  received  the 
military  medal  for  his  able  conduct  oi  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in 
1 891,  and  after  again  commanding  at  the  manoeuvres  of  1894  he 
retired  from  the  active  list.  Afterwards  he  took  an  important 
part  in  French  politics,  as  war  minister  (22nd  of  June  1899  to 
29th  of  May  1900)  in  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  cabinet,  and 
distinguished  himself  1^  the  firmness  with  which  he  dealt  with' 
cases  of  unrest  in  the  army,  but  he  then  retired  into  private  Ufe, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1909. 

QALUO,  JUNIUS  ANNAEUS  (originally  Ltjcnis  Amnaeus 
NovATtJs),  son  of  the  rhetorician  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  th« 
elder  brother  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  the  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Corduba  (Cordova)  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
At  Rome  he  was  adopted  by  L.  Junius  Gallio,  a  rhetorician  of 
some  repute,  from  whom  he  took  the  name  of  Junius  Gallio.  His 
brother  Seneca,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  treatises  De  Ira  and 
De  Vita  Beata,  speaks  of  the  charm  of  his  disposition,  also  alluded 
to  by  the  poet  Statius  (SUvae,  ii.  7, 32).  It  is  probable  that  he  wa» 
banished  to  Corsica  with  his  brother,  and  that  both  returned 
together  to  Rome  when  Agrippina  selected  Seneca  to  be  tutor  to 
Nero.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  GaUio  was 
proconsul  of  the  newly  constituted  senatorial  province  of  Achaea, 
but  seems  to  have  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  the  post 
within  a  few  years.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (in  53)  he  diS" 
missed  the  charge  brought  by  the  Jews  against  the  apostle  Paul 
(Acts  xviii:).  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ("  But  Gallio^ 
cared  for  none  of  these  things  ")  shows  the  impartial  attitude  of 
the  Roman  officials  towards  Christianity  in  its  early  days.  He 
survived  his  brother  Seneca,  but  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Nero  (in  65)  or  committed  suicide. 

Tacitus,  Annais,  xv.  73:  Dio  Casslus  Ix.  35,  Ixii.  25;  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay.  St  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  257-261;  art.  in  Hastings* 
Diet  of  Ike  Bible  (11.  Cowan).  An  interesting  reconstruction  is  given 
by  Anatole  France  in  Sur  la  pterre  blanche. 

OALLIPOLI  (anc.  Colli  polls),  a  seaport  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lccce,  3 1  m.  S  by  W  of  it  by 
rail,  46  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop,  (iqoi)  (own.  10,399,  com- 
mune, 13.459.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  but  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  protected  by 
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a  casUe  constructed  by  C6ai)esLo£Anjoa,  Tbeolhvfonifica- 
tioiis  have  been  removed.  The  hancbome  calhedral  dates  from 
1629.  The  town  ^as  once  famous  for  its  exports  of  olive-oil, 
which  was  stored,  until  it  dadfied,  in  dstems  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  still  continues,  but  to  a  less  extent;  the  export  of  wine, 
however,  is  increasing,  and  fruit  is  also  exported. 

The  andent  Callipolis  was  obviously  oi  Greek  origin,  as  its 
name  ("  beautiful  city ")  shows.  It  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
ancient  times.  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  known  as 
Anxa.  ItlayaUttkofftheroadfromTarentumtoHydruntum, 
but  was  reached  by  a  bmnch  from  Aletium  (the  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Liua),  among  the  ruins 
ol  which  many  Messopian  inscriptions,  but  no.Latln  ones,  have 
been  found.  (T.  As.) 

OALUPOU  {Turk.  Geliboh,  anc  KoXMioXty)*  &  seaport  and 
dty  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople;  a^  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Dardanellevpnanarrow peninsula 
133  m.  W.S.W.  of  O>nstantinople,  and  90  m.  S.  of  Adrianople,  in 
40°  24'  N.  and  26^  40'  30'  £.  Pop.  (1905)  about  25,00a  Nearly 
opposite  is  Lapsaki  on  the  Asiatic  side  cl  the  duuinel,  which  is 
here  about  2  m.  wide.  GalUpoli  has  an  unattractive  appear- 
ance; its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  many  of  its  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  although  there  are  a  few  better  structures,  occupied 
by  the  foreign  residents  and  the  richer  dass  of  Turkish  dtizens. 
The  only  noteworthy  buUdings  are  the  large,  crowded  and 
weU-f  urnished  bazaars  with  leaden  domes.  There  -are  several 
mosques,  none  of  them  remarkable,  and  many  interesting  Roman 
and  Bysantine  remains,  e^>edally  a  magazine  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  (483-565),  a  square  castle  and  tower  attributed  to 
Bayezid  L  (1389-^403),  and  some  tumuli  on  the  south,  popvhily 
called  the  tombs  of  the  Thradan  kings.  The  lighthouse,  built 
on  a  cliff,  has  a  fine  appearance  as  seen  from  the  Daidandles. 
Gallipoli  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  has  two  good  harbours, 
and  is  the  prindpal  station  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  From  its 
position  as  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  occupied  by  the- 
aJUied  French  and  British  armies  in  1854.  Then  the  isthmus  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  town,  between  it  and  Bulair,  was  f<»tified  with 
strong  earthworks  l^  En^ish  and  French  engineers,  mainly  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  works  constructed  in  1357.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  renewed  and  enlarged  in  January  1878,  on  the 
Russians  threatening  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople. 
The  peninsula  thus  isolated  by  the  fortified  positions  has  the  Gulf 
of  Saros  on  the  N.W.,  and  extends  some  50  m.  S.W.  The  guns 
of  Gallipoli  command  the  Dardanelles  just  before  .the  strait 
joins  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Tbe  town  itself  is  not  very  strongly 
fortified,  the  principal  fortifications  being  farther  down  the 
Dardanelles,  where  the  passage  is  narrovrer. 

The  district  {sanjak)  of  Gallipoli  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  wdl 
adapted  for  agriculture.  It  haJs  about  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
comprises  four  hazas  (cantons),  naniidy,  (i)  Maitos,  noted  for  its 
excellent  cotton;  (2)  Keshan,  lying  inland  north  of  GaUipoli, 
noted  for  its  cattle-market,  and  producing' grain,  linseed  and 
canary  seed;  (3)  Mjrriofyto;  and  (4)  Sharkeui  or  Shor^Koi 
(Peristcri)  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Copper  ore  and 
petroleum  are  worked  at  Sharl|;eui,  and  the  neighbourhood 
formerly  produced  wine  that  was  highly  esteemed  and  laigdy 
exported  to  France  for  blending.  Heavy  taxation,  however, 
amounting  to  55%  of  the  value  of  the  wine,  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  viticulturists,  most  of  whom  uprooted  thdr  vines  and 
replanted  thdr  Unds.with  mulbeny  trees,  making  sericulture 
their  occupation. 

There  are  no  important  industrial  establishments  in  Gallipoli 
itself,  except  steam  flour-mills  and  a  sardine  factory.  The  line 
of  railway  between  Adrianople  and  the  Aegean  Sea  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  transit  trade  of  Gallipoli,  and  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  concessions  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  that  would  connect  this  port  with  the  Turkish  railway 
system.  Steamers  to  and  from  Constantinople  oaU  regulariy. 
In  1904  tbe  total  value  of  the  exports  was  jC3o/>oo.  Wheat  and 
malsc  arc  exported  to  the  Aegean  islands  and  to  Turkish  ports  on 
the  mainland;  barley,  oats  and  linseed  to  Great  Britain;  canary 
seed  chiefly  to  Australia;  beans  to  France  aad  Spain*    ScmoUiui 


andbranaremanufacttticdintiiedistiict.  LiTe8todr,prnicipdly 
sheep,  pass  through  Gallipoli  in  transit  io  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  Cheese,  sardines^  goats'  skins  and  ^eq>skins  are  also 
exported.  The  imports  include  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  from 
Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  hardware  from 
Germany  and  Austria.  7htee  goods  are  imp<xtod  through 
Constantinople.  Cordage  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Senria.  Other 
imports  are  f  ud,  iron  and  groceries. 

The  Macedonian  dty  of  Callipolis  was  founded  in  the  5th 
century  bal  At  an  eady  date  it  became  a  Christian  biabopric, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  devdoped  into  a  great  conmiezdal  dty, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  100,000.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
East  Roman  emperocs  owing  to  its  cntnnmiviing  atmtegic  position 
and  its  vahiaUe  trade  with. Greece  and  Italy.  In  1190  the 
armies  of  the  Third  Crusade^  under  the  emperor  Frederick  L 
(Barbaroasa),  embarked  here  for  Asia  Mmor;  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  bk  1204,  GaUipolj  passed  into  the 
powerof  Venice.  ^1294  tbe  Genoese  ddeated  a  Venetian  foioe 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  body  of  Catalans,  under  Roger  Fiona, 
established  themsdves  here  in  1306,  and  after  the  deilh  of  thdr 
leader  massacred  almost  all  the  dtizens;  they  were  vainly 
besieged  by  the  allied  troops  of  Venice  and  the  Empire,  and  with- 
drew in  1307,  after  dismantling  the  fortifications.  About  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  the  Turks  invaded  Europe,  and  Galli- 
poli was  the  first  dty  to  fall  into  their  power.  The  Venetians 
under  PietroXoredano  ddeated  the  Turks  here  in  14x6. 

0ALLIP0U8,  a  dty  and  the  ootmty^seat  of  Gallia  county, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  OB  the  (^o  river,  about  125  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Cindanati.  Pop.  (1890)  4498;  (1900)  5432  (852  negroes);  (1910) 
5560.  It  b  served  by  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  (Ohio  Central 
Lines)  and  the  Hocking  Valley  railways,  and  (at  (iailipolis  Ferry, 
West  Virginia,  across  the  Ohio)  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  nulway. 
The  dty  is  built  on  a  level  site  several  feet  above  the  river'i 
high-water  mark.  It  has  4  United  States  marine  hosfntal  and  a 
state  hospital  for  epileptics.  Among  the  dt/s  manufactures  are 
lumber,  furniture,  iron,  stoves,  ^Ur  and  brooms.  The  muni- 
dpality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks.  Gallipolis  waa 
settled  in  1790  by  colonists  from  France,  who  had  recdved 
worthless  deeds  to  lands  in  Ohio  from  the  Sdoto  Land  Company, 
founded  by  CoL  William  Duer  (1747-1799)  and  others  in  17S7 
and  offidaUy  organized  in  17891  as  the  Gompagnie  du  Sdoto  in 
Paris  by  Jod  Bartow,  tbe  agent  of  Duer  a^  his  attfHJates 
abroad,  WiUiam  Playfair,  an  Englishman,  and  six  Frenchmen. 
This  company  had  arranged  with  the  Ohio  Company  in  1787  for 
the  use  of  about  4,000,000  acres^  N.  of  the  Ohio  and  E.  of  th» 
Sdoto,  on  whldi  the  Ohio  Company  had  secured  an  option  only. 
The  dishonesty  of  those  who  conducted  tbe  sales  in  France,  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  of  Bartow,  and  the  failure  of  Duer  and 
his  associates  to  meet  their  contract  with  the  Ohio  Company, 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  Scioto  Company  eariy  in  1790,  and  two 
subsequent  attempts  to  revive  it  failed.  Meanwhile  about 
1 50/300  acres  had  been  sdki  to  prospective  settlers  in  France,  and 
in  October  1790  the  French  immigrants,  who  had  been  detained 
for  two  months  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  arrived  on  the  site  of 
Gallipolis,  where  rude  huts  had  been  built  for  them.  This  land, 
however,  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  tract  bought  outright  by  the 
Ohio  Company,  which  sold  it  to  the  Sdoto  Company,  and  to 
which  it  reverted  on  the  failure  of  the  Scioto  Company  to  pay. 
In  1794  William  Bradford,  attorney-general  of  the  United  Stales^ 
decided  that  all  rights  in  the  4,000,000  acres,  on  which  the  Cttiio 
Company  had  secured  an  option  for  the  Sdoto  Company,  were 
legally  vested  in  the  Ohto  Company.  In  1795  the  Ohto  Company 
sold  to  the  French  settlers  tar  $1*25  an  acre  the  land  they 
occupied  and  adjacent  improved  lots,  and  the  United  States 
government  granted  to  them  24,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
what  is  now  Sdoto  County  in  1795;  little  of  this  land  (still 
known  as  the  "  French  Grant "),  however,  was  ever  occupied  by 
thcmu  Gallipolis  was  ipcoipomted  as  a  village  in  r84S,  SAd  waa 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1865. 

See  Theodore  T.  Bdott.  Tkt  Scioto  SpecnlaHon  and  the  F^eudk 
SeUlemtnt  ot  CoiHpoUs  (Cindnnati,  1907),  series  2.  voL  iiL  Na  a 
•f  tbe  i/nimnty  mdks  of  the  Univcoky  of  Ciodanaci. ; 
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fiALUTKIH.  DBKITKIDS  ADSOSTIII  (iTTo-iStci), 
Anericw  Romu  Catholic  piiot,  called  "  Tlie  AfMctle  of  Iba 
AUtglniiia,"  »u  bam  aL  ibe  Ha«iiB  on  the  itnd  of  December 
1770.  His  name  i>(  form  DlGoliuuia(f.(.),  the  Rdwui  Unity 
from  which  be  came.  Hi*  father,  Dimltri  Aleuievich  GilUtiin 
(ir^S'i^^lj  Ruisian  ambiaKador  to  UoHand,  wia  an  Eotlraalv 
friend  ol  V«Uaire  and  a  foUower  of  Diderot;  »,  Coo,  tor  many 
years  was  his  molher^  CouDteia  Adclhtld  Amalie  Vod  SchmeTlau 
{iT4S-i8De},  DDtilaKvcRillDCBin  17M  ledher  bKkto  the 
Roou  Cathslic  church,  in  which  she  had  b«a  reared.     At  the 


er  had  plannei 


imemberollfaitchun 

IS  comnundcr  of  the  Aiutiian 
Iroopa  in  Biahont;  hut,  after  the  aaasslnation  of  ihe  king  of 
Siiedea,  he,  lilie  all  other  forelgnoi,  was  diamisied  from  the 
service.  He  then  set  out  to  complete  hii  education  by  .travel, 
and  Da  the  iSth  of  October  1791  arrived  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  he  finally  decided  to  enter  the  prlalhood.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  March  179;,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
priest  ordained  in  America,  and  then  worked  in  the  mission  at 
Pott  Tobacco,  Klaryland,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Conewago  district.  His  impulsive  objection  to  some  of  Bishop 
Catron's  inslractions  was  iharply  rebuked,  and  be  was  recalled 
(o  Baltimore.  But  in  i79«hercDi']ved  to Taneylown, Maryland, 
and  in  both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  worked  with  such  mis- 
directed ical  and  autocratic  minnen  thai  he  was  again  tcptoved 
by  hii  bishop  in  179S.  In  Ihe  AlleEbanies,  in  1799,  he  planned  a 
settlement  in  what  Is  now  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
bought  up  much  land  which  he  gave  or  sold  al  low  prices  to 
Catholic  immigianli,  spending  Si  ja.ooo  or  more  in  the  purchase 
of  some  30,000  acres  in  a  spot  singularly  ill  suited  for  such  an 
enterprise.     In  iSoS.aflcr  his  father's  death,  he         


pndpiutlac  the  |>llJuB  hr  nctalUc  dsc  The  prta'pilale  is 
dllaolvBd  in  hydrochlotic  add  and  (oRigD  metals  lie  mnoved  hf 
nitpbuntled  bydrogen;  the  lesiduil  liquid  being  then  Iraclion- 
■Uy  ^mdpitated  by  sodium  caibonaie,  which  throws  out  the 

UB  sulphate  and  finally  into  a  pure  specimen  of  Ihe  oiide, 

which  the  metal  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  an  alkaline 

ion.     Callinra  ciyslallizn  in  greyish-white  octahcdia  n-hlcfa 

at  30-1 5°  C  to  a  iilvcry-whJlc  liquid.    H  is  very  hint  and  but 

slightly  malteabli;  gnd  Beiible,  although  in  thin  plates  it  may  be 

bent  seven!  times  without  breaking.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 

solid  form  Is  5956  (14;''  C), of  the  li(iuide'069,whilsi  the  specific 

heats  of  the  two  varieties  ati,  for  the  solid  lom  0-079  ("-'J*  C.) 

for  Ihe  liquid  o-oSi  (106-119*)  [M.  Bctthclot,  Ccmplti 

renins,  187S,  36,  p.  7*61.  It  is  not  appreciably  volaliliwd  at  a  red 

heat.    Chlorine  acts  on  ii  readily  In  the  cold,  bromine  not  so 

easily,  and  iodine  only  wlten  the  mixture  is  healed.     Titt  atomic 
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who  after  hb  talher's  death  had  in  1809  discarded  the 
Augustine  Smith,  under  which  he  had  been  naluiaUtcd,  and  had 
lakea  his  real  name,  was  soon  dcvpty  in  debt .    No  araall  patt 
a  loan  from  Charles  Carroll,  and  wbcn  Calliuin  was  suggested 
the  set  of  Philadelphia  in  iSt4,  Bishop  Canoll  gave  as  an  ob 
tion  Gallitiin's  "  great  toad  of  debt  rashly,  though  for  excel 
and  charitable  purposes,  contracted."  In  1815  Gallitzin  was  ] 
gestcd  for  ihcbishoprjcofBardstoi^'n,  Kentucky,  and  in  1837 
the  proposed  sec  of  PitlsbuiE,  and  fie  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Cincinnati-    He  died  at  Loretto,  the  settlement  he  bad  founded 
in  Cambria  county,  on  the  6th  of  May  1S40.    Among  1 
parishioners  GalUuin  was  a  great  power  for  good.    Hii  part 
building  up  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbuicb  in  western  Pennsylvai 
cannot  be  eslunaled;  but  it  is  said  that  at  his  death  there  wi 
10,000  members  ol  his  church  in  the  district  where  lorty  yci 
b^rehehadfouudaicantdoicD.  One  of  the  villages  he  biund 
bears  his  name.    Among  his  controversial  pamphlets  are; 
Dtjina  ojCaHolU  Piimiplis  (1816),  Ltlloloa  eioUUM  Friend 
an  Uu  Holy  Siriftuiit  (1810).  Atpiil  U  Ikt  PrelulaU  Pi 
(i8i4),  and  Six  Loim  0/  Advia  (18^),  in  reply  to  alt 
on  Ihe  Catholic  Church  by  a  Presbyterian  synod, 

5m  Sarah  M.  Srownton.  Lifi  oj  D.  A.  Ctll<liiii,Priiia  ard  f..^ 
(New  Yorlc.  il73)i  a  brief  summary  of  his  liff  by  A.  A.  Lamblnj 
in  American  Callulic  Rtatii  iVmltmrt.  ftnmylvania.  Oclober 
1M6,  pp.  5»^) ;  and  a  looit  bibtHsnpfay  br  Thoius  C  Middlnan 
inTU  GiSilzin  lltmiiramttm  Bttt,  in  Amman  QaUic  HUUnal 
SKiHy  of  Philadrlpkli.  Rearii.  vol  4.  Pp.  U  "jq- 

QALUnif  (symbol  Ga;  atomic  weight  699),  one  of  the  metallic 
chemical  eleraenia.  It  was  distovered  Id  1S7S  through  Its 
spectrum,  in  a  specimen  of  linc  blende  byX«coqdtBoIsbaudnn 
iCam^csrendus,  1875, 81,  p.  49J,  and  toDowing  years).  The  chief 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  gallium  had  been  predicted 
many  years  before  by  D.  Mendelte9  (c- 1S64)  from  acouideraiion 
ol  the  properties  of  aluminium,  indium  and  line  (see  ElxllEin). 
The  metal  is  obtained  from  sue  blende  (which  only  contains  it  in 
TCiy  small  quantity)  by  dissolving  the  minaril  in  an  acid,  and 
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add  and  i^iition  of  lb*  nitrite,  ll 
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wial  t>  heated  in  a  rapid  flitam 

avbemuikdbv 

■itnweiL    It  lonoB  very  deliquewnt  long  white  ajedlei  iHltini  at 
75-S  C.andbadiuatais-iio^C  TbebrDmide.lodideandiulFfBtc 

ire  known,  ai  t> 

aba  gallium  anm 

KAium  alum.    CaUium  is  best 

ofiOKBikipecu 

urn,  which  ^vei  two  violet  lines 

•t  «ve  len  ™4' 

71  and  4011. 

opadty,  unially  ofHquids, 

but  also  used  as 

coin.    A  gallon  contabis  four 

rom  an  0.  Norm.  Fr.  tolon. 

cS  F?i^ 

'■  "^-.m'f'" 

Jad  as  lah  and  talimii.    It 

rcted  with  the  modem  Ftiochjo/t,  a 
the  ultimate  ori(^  Is  unknown;  it  has  been  referred  without 
much  plausibllily  10  Gr.  yadtJn,  a  milk  pail.  The  British 
imperial  gallon  of  four  quarts  contains  177174  cub.  in-  The 
old  English  wine  gallon  of  3ji  cub.  in.  capad^  is  the  stantlaid 
gJlon  of  the  United  States. 

OAIXOWAY,  JOSEPB  (1731-1S03),  American  bwytr  and 
poliiidan,  one  of  Ihe  most  prominent  ol  the  Loyalists,  was  bom  in 
West  River,  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  in  1731.  Heeiriy 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  icqulied  a  bi^  standing  as  a 
lawyer.  From  1756  until  i774(eic(ptin  1)61)  he  was  one  of  the 
most  inBuenllal  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  over 
whidi  he  presided  in  r766-iJ73.  During  this  period,  with  his 
friend  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  Pto> 
piietary  government,  and  in  1764  and  i76sat(elnpled  tosecutea 
royal  chatter  for  the  province.  With  the  approach  of  the  crisis 
in  the  trUtions  between  Gteat  Britain  and  ihe  American  colonies 
he  adopted  a  conservalivi  course,  and,  while  rccogniring  Ihe 
justice  of  many  of  the  coloida]  complaints,  discouraged  radical 
action  and  advocated  a  compromise.  As  a  member  ol  Ihe  First 
Continental  Congraa,  be  introduced  (iBlh  September  1774)  ■ 
"  Plan  of  a  Proposed  Union  between  Ctcat  Britain  and  Ihe 
Colonies,"  end  it  is  for  this  chiefly  that  be  Is  remembered.  It 
pTovided  for  a  president-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  who 
should  hive  supreme  executive  authority  over  all  the  colonic*, 
and  tor  a  grand  council,  elected  ttiennially  by  the  seven)  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  to  have  such  "ri^ts,  liberlic*  and 
piivikfes  ai  .  .     ..     " 


f  Great  Britain  ";  the  pnuJent-geKnl  and  gnnd 
;  to  be  "  an  irderior  distinct  branch  of  the  Biitltb 
inited  and  IntartfHattd  with  ft."    T^  aocnl  ot  Ihe 


grand  coundl  and  of  the  Britiah  pariiaaient  was  to  be  ** 
to  the  validity  of  all . . .  general  acts  or  sututes,"  except  that 
"  in  time  of  War,  all  bills  for  granting  aid  to  the  crown,  prepwed 
by  the  grand  coundl  and  aj^roved  by  the  president-general, 
shall  be  valid  and  passed  into  a  law,  without  the  assent  of  the 
British  parliament."  The  individual  colonies,  however,  were  to 
retain  control  over  their  strictly  internal  affairs.  The  measure 
was  debated  at  length,  was  advocated  by  such  influential  members 
as  John  Jay  and  James  Duane  of  New  Yori:  and  Edward 
Rutlcdgc  of  Soulh  Carolina,  and  was  eventually  defeated  only  by 
the  vote  of  six  colonics  to  five.  Galloway  declined  a  second 
election  to  Congress  in  1775,  joined  the  British  army  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey  (December  1776),  advised  the  British  to 
attack  Philadelphia  by  the  Delaware,  and  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  (17  7  7-1 7  78)  was  superintendent  of 
the  port,  of  prohibited  articles,  and  of  police  of  the  city.  In 
October  1778  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  at  Watford,  Hertford^iire,  00  the  29th  of  August  1803. 
After  he  left  America  his  life  was  attainted,  and  his  property, 
valued  at  £40,000,  was  confiscated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assen^y,  aloss  for  which  he  received  a  partial  xeoompensc  in  the 
form  of  a  small  parliamentary  pension.  He  was  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  and  ablest  poBticd  writers  among  the  American 
Loyalists,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Tyler,  **  shared  with  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  supreme  |jace  among  American  statesmen 
0[^>osed  to  the  Revolution." 

Among  hie  pamphlets  are  A  Candid  ExamiiiaHoH  cttke  Midual 
Claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  (I77S);  Historical  and 
Political  Re  flexions  on  the  Rise  and  Process  of  the  American  Rebellicn 
(1780);  CmI  ThoMgkts  on  Ike  Consequences  to  Great  Britain  of 
Amerwin  Independence  (1780};  and  The  Claim  of  the  American 
Loyalists  Reviewed  and  Juatnta$t$ed  upon  Inumtravertibla  Prineiple* 
of  LOW  and  Justice  (1788). 

See  Thomas  Balch  (Ed.),  The  Bxamtnatim  of  Joseph  Galloway 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  (Phlladolnhia,  1855); 
Ernest  H.  Baldwin,  Joseph  Calloway,  the  Loyalist  Politician  (New 
Haven,  1903);  and  M.  C.  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Reeolntion  (a  vols.,  New  York,  1897). 

6ALL0WAT,  THOMAS  (1796-X8SX),  Scottish  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Symington,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  26th  of  February 
1796.  In  i8z2  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  specially  in  mathematics.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  at  the  military 
college  of  Sandhurst,  and  in  2833  he  was  appointed  aauary  to  the 
Amicable  Life  Assurance  Office,  the  oldest  institution  of  that  kind 
in  London;  in  which  situation  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
I  st  of  November  1851.  Galloway  was  a  voluminous,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  an  anonymous  writer.  His  most  interesting 
paper  is  "  On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Solar  System,"  and  was 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,^  1847.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  and  also 
wrote  several  scientific  papers  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
various  scientific  journals.  His  Encyclopaedia  article,  "  Prob- 
ability," was  published  separately. 

Sec  Transactions  qf  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (185^). 

OAUjOWAY»  a  district  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown.  It  was 
the  Novantia  of  the  Romans,  and  till  the  end  of  the  X2th  cen- 
tury included  Carrick,  now  the  southern  division  of  Ayrshire. 
Though  the  designation  has  not  been  adopted  civilly,  its  use 
historically  and  locally  has  been  long  established.  Thus  the 
Bruces  were  lords  of  Galloway,  and  the  title  of  ead  of  Galloway 
(created  1623)  is  now  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Stewarts.  Galloway 
also  gives  its  name  to  a  famous  indigenous  breed  of  black  hornless 
cattle.    See  Kirkcudbricktshise  and  Wigtownshire. 

OAUjOWS^  (a  common  Teutonic  word— cf.  Goth.  galgOf 
0.  H.  Ger.  galgo,  Mod.  Ger.  Calgent  A.S.  gflUoHt  8cc.— of  uncertain 

I  The  word  "  gallows  "  is  the  plural  of  a  word  (co/wArCelMV,  foitav) 
which,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  was  occasionally 
used  as  late  as  the  17th  century,  though  from  the  13th  century  on- 
wards the  plural  form  was  more  usual.  Coxton  speaks  both  ol  a 
gallows."  and,  in  the  older  form,  of  "  a  pak  of  gaflows,"  thisraferring 
probably  to  the  two  upright  poets^  From  the  iMk  century  oawmrds 
^'  gallows  "  has  been  consistently  treated  as  a  angular  fmn,  a  new 
plural,  "  gallowses,"  having  come  into  use.    "  The  latter,  though 
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origiii),  the  apparatos  for  ^ftecutiag  the  sentence  of  death  by 
hrtpgjng.  It  osuaOy  conAts  of  two  npright  posu  and  a  crass- 
beam,  but  sometimes  of  a  sfaigle  apr%ht  with  a  beam  projecdag 
from  the  top.  The  Roman  galk^rs  was  the  cross,  and  In  Che 
older  tnmslatioiis  of  the  BiUe '*  gaUows  "  was  used  for  the  craw 
on  wbidi  Christ  sufieeed  (ao  galgo  in  ViStufs  Oothk  Testament).* 
Another  loon  of  gaUowt  in  the  middle  ages  was  that  of  which  the 
famoiM  txaaapfe  at  ilftntfaacon  near  Paris  was  the  type.  This 
was  a  6<ptare  stnieture  fonned  of  columns  of  maseary  oofweded 
in  each  tier  with  aQBH>*coea  of  wood,  and  with  pits  beaeatli, 
into  whkh  the  bodies  leU  after  disartJcttlatk»  1^  eipoMDe  to  the 

Accmduig  t*  actual  usage  the  coodeained  man  stands  on  a 
platform  or  drop  (introduced  in  Engkukd  in  1760).  the  rope  hangs 
from  the  cross-beam,  and  the  noose  at  its  ead  is  placed  round 
his  neck.  He  is  hanysed  by  the  falling  of  the  drop,  the  knot  in 
the  noose  being  so  adjusted  that  the  epinal  cord  is  broken  by  the 
fall  and  death  instantaneous.  In  old  times  the  process  wu  far 
less  mercifulf  sometimes  the  condemned  man  stood  in  a  cart, 
which  was  drawn  away  from  under  him;  sometimes  he  had  to 
mount  a  ladder,  from  which  be  was  thrust  by  the  Kfli^^ma^ 
Until  1832  malefactors  in  England  were  sometimes  hanged  by 
being  drawn  up  from  the  platform  by  a  heavy  weight  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rope.  Dealh  in  these  cases  was  by  strangulation.  At 
the  present  time  executions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  private, 
the  gallows  being  erected  in  a  chamber  or  enclosed  space  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  inside  the  gaoL 

The  word  "  gibbet,"  the  Fr.  gibd,  gaOows,  which  appears  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  meant  a  crooked  stidc,'  was  originally 
used  in  English  synonymously  with  gallows,  as  it  sometimes 
still  is.  Its  later  and  more  special  application,  however,  was  to 
the  upright  posts  with  a  projecting  arm  on  which  the  bodies  of 
criminals  were  suspended  after  their  execution.  These  gibbets 
were  erected  in  con^>icuous  spots,  on  the  tops  of  hills  (Gallowrs 
Hill  is  still  a  common  name)  or  near  frequented  roads.  The 
bodies,  smeared  with  pitch  to  prevent  too  rapid  decomposition, 
hung  in  chains  as  a  warning  to  evildoers.  From  the  gruesome 
custom  comes  the  common  use  of  the  word  **  to  gibbet "  for  any 
holding  up  to  public  infamy  or  contempt. 

OAIXS.  In  animals  galls  occur  mostly  on  or  under  the  skin  of 
living  mammals  and  birds,  and  arc  produced  by  Acaridea,  and  by 
dipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Oestrus,  Signer  Moriggia'has 
described  and  figured  a  homy  excrescence,  nearly  8  in.  in  length, 
from  the  back  of  the  human  hand,  which  was  caused  by  Acarus 
domcsticus.  What  are  commonly  known  as  galls  are  vegetable 
excrescences,  and,  according  to  the  definition  <rf  Lacaze-Duthiers, 
comprise  "aH  abnormal  vegetable  produaions  developed  on 
plants  by  the  action  of  animals,  nx>rc  particulariy  1^  insects, 
ti^atever  may  be  theh*  form,  bulk  or  situation."  For  the  larvae 
of  their  makers  the  galls  provide  shelter  and  sustenance.  The 
exciting  cause  of  the  hypemophy,  in  the  case  of  the  typical  gaUs, 
appears  to  be  a  minute  quantity  of  some  irritating  fluid,  or  virus, 
secreted  by  the  female  insect,  and  deposited  whh  her  egg  in  the 
puncture  made  by  her  ovipodtor  in  the  cortical  or  foliaceous  parts 
of  plants.  This  virus  causes  the  rapid  enlargement  and  snbdivisloo 
of  the  cells  ai!c£ted  by  h,  so  as  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  gaU.  Oval 
or  btrval  irritation  abo,  without  doubt,  plays  an  important  part 
In  the  formatign  of  many  gaUs.  Thouj^,  as  Lacaze-Duthiers 
remarks,  a  certain  relation  is  necessary  between  the  "  stimulus  ** 
and  the  *^  supporter  of  the  stimtilus,"  as  evidenced  by  the  limita- 
tion  in  the  majoiity.of  cases  of  each  species  of  gall-insect  to  some 
one  l^e^etable  atiucture,  still  it  must  be  the  quality  of  the  irritant 

not  strictly  obsolete,  is  now  seldom  used:  the  formation  is  felt 
to  be  somewhat  uncouth.  00  chat  the  use  or  the  word  in  the  plural 
in  commonly  evaded  "  (New  Bng.  Diet.  s.v.  "  Galk>w8  "). 

*  In  Med.  Lat.  "  galfews  "  was  translaccd  by /aria  oadpaHbnlmm, 
both  words  applied  in  cbsncal  Latin  to  a  forLshap^  mstrumcat 
of  punishment  fastened  on  the  neck  of  slaves  and  criminals.  Pnria, 
in  feudal  law.  was  the  right  granted  to  tenants  having  major  juris- 
diction to  erect  a  gallows  within  the  Hmitd  of  their  fiei. 

*  Cf.  Wace.  Roman  de  Ran,  iiL  8340: 

"  Et  il  a  Icgibet  miu 
Qui  a  son  destre  braz  pendi." 

*  Quoted  In  Zoological  "Record.  I  v.  (1867).  p.  192. 
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6f  the  tissue,  rath«r  than  the  specific  peculiarltfes  or  the  part 
of  the  plant  affected,  that  prindpaMy  determines  the  nature  of  the 

Sll.    Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  currant-gall  of  Spathegaster 
ccarum,  L.,  which  occtirs  alike  on  the  leaves  and  on  the 
flower-stalks  of  the  oak,  are  obviously  due  to  the  act  of  ovi- 
position,  and  not  to  the  functions  of  the  parts  producing  it; 
the  bright  red  galls  of  the  saw-ffy  Ncmatus  gallicda  are  found  on 
four' different  species  of  willow,  Salixfragiiis,  S.  alha^  S.  caprca 
and  S.  cinerea;^  and  the  gaDs  of  a  pynipid,  BiorMxa  aptera^ 
usually  developed  on  the  rootlets  of  the  oak,  have  been  procured 
also  from  the  deodar.*    Often  the  gall  bears  no  visible  resemblance 
to  the  structures  out  of  which  it  is  developed;  commonly, 
however,  outside  the  larval  chamber,  or  gall  proper,  and  giving 
to  the  gall  its  distinctive  form,  are  to  be  detected  certain  more  or 
less  modified  special  organs  of  the  plant.    The  gaU  of  Cecidomyia 
OrdhUina^  formed  from  willow-buds,  is  mainly  a  rosette  of  leaves 
the  stalks  of  which  have  had  their  growth  arrested.    The  smaU, 
smooth,  seed-shaped  gall  of  the  American  Cynips  semtnator, 
Harris,  according  to  W.  F.  Bassett,'  is  the  petiole,  and  itif  ter- 
minal tuft  of  woolly  hairs  the  enormously  developed  pubescence 
of  the  young  oak-leaf .    The  moss-likecoveringof  the  '*bedcguar5" 
•f  the  wUd  rose,  the  galls  of  a  Cym'pid,  RkodiUs  rosae,  represents 
leaves  which  have  been  developed  with  scarcebr  any  parenchyma 
between  their  fibro-vascular  bundles;  and  the  "  artichoke-galls  " 
or  "  oak-strobile,"  produced  by  AphUothrix  gemmae^  L.,  which 
insect  arrests  the  development  of  the  acorn,  consists  of  a  cupule 
to  which  more  or  less  modified  leaf-scales  are  attached,  with  a 
peduncular,  oviform,  inner  gall.^    £.  Newman  held  the  view  that 
many  oak-galls  are  pseudobalani  or  false  acorns:  "  to  produce 
an  acorn  has  been  the  intention  of  the  oak,  but  the  gall-fiy  has 
frustrated  the  attempt."    Their  formation  from  buds  wUch 
normally  would  have  yielded  leaves  and  shoots  Is  exfdained  by 
Parfitt  as  the  outcome  of  aii  effort  at  fructification  induced  by 
oviposition,  such  as  has  been  found  to  result  in  several  plants  from 
•injury  by  insect-agency  or  otherwise.*    Galls  vary  remarkably 
in  sise  and  shape  accoiding  to  the  q)edes  of  their  makers.    The 
polythalamous  gall  of  Aphilothrix  radicis,  found  on  the  roots  of 
old  oak-trees,  may  attain  the  size  of  a  man's  fist;  the  galls  of 
another  Cynipid,  A  ndricus  ocadiuSf  Tschek,*  which  occurs  on  the 
male  flowers  of  Qucrcus  sessUiflcra,  is  2  millimetres,  <x  barely  a 
line,  in  length.    Many  galls  are  brightly  coloured,  as,  for  instance, 
the  oak-leaf  hairy  g^  of  SpathegOiUr  tricolor,  which  are  of  a 
crimson  hue,  more  or  less  diffused  according  to  exposure  to  light. 
The  variety  of  forms  of  galls  is  very  great.    Some  are  like  urns 
or  cupS}  others  lenticular.    Tho  "  knoppcm  "  galls  of  Cynips 
pciyctraf  Gir.,  are  cones  having  the  broad,  slightly  convex 
upper  surface  surrounded  with  a  toothed  ridge.    Of  the  Ceyk>nese 
I^lUs,  *'  some  are  as  symmetrical  as  a  composite  flower  whtn  in 
l>ud,  others  smooth  and  spherical  like  a  berry;  some  ptotected 
by  long  spines,  others  dothed  with  yellow  wool  formed  of  long 
cellular  hairs,  others  with  regulariy  tufted  hairs." '  The  characters 
of  galls  are  constant,  and  as  a  rule  exceedini^y  diagnostic,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  ten  different  gall-gnats  of  an  American 
willow,  Salix  kumiliSt  h  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  tell  the  full- 
grown  insects  that  pix>duce  them  from  one  another.    In  degree 
of  complexity  of  internal  structiure  galls  differ  considerably. 
Some  are  monothahmous,  and  contain  but  one  larva  of  the  gaU- 
maker,  whilst  others  are  many-celled  and  numerously  inhabited. 
The  largest  daas  are  the  unilocular,  or  simple,  external  galls, 
divided  by  Lacaae^Duthters  into  those  with  and  those  without 
ft  stipOTfidal  protective  lajrer  or  rind,  and  composed  of  hard, 
or  qwngy,  or  cellular  tissuei    In  a  common  gall-nut  that  authority 
distinguished   seven   constituent   portions:   an   epidermis;   a 
subdermic  cellular  tissue;  a  qx>ngy  and  a  hard  layer,  composing 

>  P.  Cameron,  Scottish  NaUtralist,  ii.  pp.  11-15. 

•  Ent<mologist,vi\.  p.  47. 

•  Sec  in  Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  cf  London  for  the  Year  1873,  p.  xvi. 
*See  A.  Mflller,  Gardener's  CkronitU  (1871),  pp.  ii6a  aod  1518; 

and  E.  A.  Fitch,  Bntomotogi^  xi.  p.  ia9- 

•  Bntomologia,  vi.  pp.  275-278.  339-3*>« 

'  Verkandl.  d.  tootog.-bot.  Ces.  in  Wien,  xxi.  p,  799. 
'  Darwin.  VariaHons  cf  Animals  amd  Plamts  under  DomasticaHon, 
fi.  p.  2%2. 


the  parendiyma  propei';  vessels  which,  without  forming  a 
complete  investment,  underlie  the  parenchyma;  a  hard  pro- 
tective layer;  and  lastly,  within  that,  an  alimentary  central 
mass  inhabited  by  the  growing  larva.* 

Galls  are  formed  by  insects  of  several  orders.  Among  the 
Hymenoptera  are  the  gall-wasps  {Cynips  and  its  allies),  which 
infect  the  various  species  of  oak.  They  are  small  insects,  having 
straight  antennae,  and  a  compressed,  usually  very  short  abdomen 
with  the  second  or  second  and  third  segments  greatly  developed, 
and  the  rest  imbricated,  and  concealing  the  partially  coiled 
ovipositor.  The  transformations  from  the  la^al  state  are 
completed  within  the  gall,  out  of  which  the  imago,  or  perfect 
insect,  ttmnelshs  way, — usually  in  autumn,  though  sometimes, 
as  has  been  observed  of  some  individuab  of  Cynips  KoUari, 
after  hibernation. 

Among  the  commoner  of  the  galls  of  the  Cynipidae  are  the 
"oak-apple"  01  "oak-sponge"  of  Andricus  UrminoUst  Fab.; 
the  "currant"  or  "berry  gaDs"  of  Spatkegaster  baccarum, 
L.,  above  mentioned;  and  the  "oak-spangles"  of  NeuroUrus 
letUicularis,*  Oliv.,  generally  reputed  to  be  fungoid  growths, 
until  the  discovery  of  their  true  nature  by  Frederick  Smilh,^and 
the  succulent  "  dierry-galls "  of  Dryophania  scuiellaris,  Oliv. 
The  "marble"  or  "Devonshire  woody  galls"  of  oak-buds, 
which  often  destroy  the  leading  shoots  of  young  trees,  are  pro- 
duced by  Cynips  KoUcri,^^  already  alluded  to.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  Devonshire  about  the  year  1847,  had  become 
common  near  Birmingham  by  1866,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
were  observed  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,"  They  contain 
about  17%  of  tannin.*'  On  account  of  their  regular  form  they 
have  been  used,  threaded  on  wire,  for  making  ornamental  baskets. 
The  large  purplish  Mecca  or  Bussorah  galls,*^  produced  on  a 
species  of  oak  by  Cynips  insana,  Westw.,  have  bc«n  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  the  Dead  Sea  fruit,  mad-apples  {mala  insana), 
or  apples  of  Sodom  {poma  sodomitica),  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
and  others,  which,  however,  are  stated  by  E.  Robinson  {Bibt. 
Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  522-524,  3rd  ed.,  1867)  to  be 
the  singular  fnrit  called  by  the  Arabs  'Osheff  produced  by  the 
Asdepias  gigantea  or  procera  of  botanists.  What  in  California 
are  known  as  "  flea  seeds  "  are  oak-galb  made  by  a  species  of 
Cynips;  in  August  they  become  detached  from  the  leaves  that 
bear  them,  and  are  caused  to  Jump  by  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  grub  within  the  thin-waDed  gaU-cavity." 

Common  gall-nuts,  nut-galls,  or  oak-galls,  the  Aleppo,  Turkey, 
or  Levant  galls  of  commerce  (Ger.  GaUapfel,  kvantische 
Gotten;  Fr.  noix  de  Galle),  are  produced  on  Quercns  in- 
fectoria,  A  vaniety  oiQ.  Lusitanica,  Webb,  by  Cynips  {DipMepis, 
Latr.)  tinctoria,  L.,  or  C.  gallae  linctoriae  Oliv.  Alepqx>  ^edls 
{gaUae  hakpenses)  are  brittle,  hard,  spherical  bodies,  |-^  in.  in 
diameter,  ridged  and  warty  on  the  upper  half,  and  light  brown 
to  dark  greyish-yellow  within.  What  are  termed  "blue," 
"  black,"or"  green  "gallscontain  the  insect;  the  inferior  "white" 
galls,  which  are  H^ter  coloured,  and  not  so  compact,  heavy  or 
astringent,  are  gathered  after  its  escape  (see  fig.  x.).  Less  valued 
ate  the  gaHs  of  Tripoli  (Taraplus  or  Tarabdus,  whence  the  name 
"  Tarablous  galls  ").  The  most  esteemed  Syrian  galls,  according 
to  Pereira,  are  those  of  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  Other  varieties  of 
nut-galls,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  are  employed  in  Europe 
for  various  purposes.  Commercial  gall-nuts  have  yielded  on 
analysis  from  26  (H.  Davy)  to  77  (Buchner)  %  of  tannin  (see 

*  "  Recherches  pour  servir  k  rhlstoire  des  ganes,"  Ann.  des  sd. 
not.  xix.  pp.  293  sqq. 

*  According  to  Dr  Adler.  alternation  of  generations  takes  place 
between  N.  lenticularis  and  SptUkegaster  bauarum  (we  E.  A.  Ormcrod, 
EHlomohght,  xi.  p.  34). 

*•  See  Westwood,  Introd.  to  the  Mod.  Oassif.  of  Insects,  ii.  (1840) 
p.  130. 

"For  figures  and  descriptions  of  insect  and  gall,  see  Entomologist, 
iv.  p.  17,  vii.  p.  241,  ix.  p.  53,  xi.  p.  131. 

»  Scottish  Naturalist,  I  (1871)  p.  116.  &c 

"Vinen,  Joum.  de  pkarm.  et  de  chim.  xxx.  (1856)  p.  290; 
"  Eaaliih  Ink-Galto."  Pharm.  Joum.  2od  aer.  iv.  p.  520. 

*<  See  Pereira,  Materia  Medico,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  347 ;  Pharm.  Joum. 
1st  set.  vol>  yiit  pp.  422-^24- 

"See  R.  H.  Stretch  and  C.  D.  Gibbon,  Proc.  California  Acad, 
of  Sciences,  iv.  pp.  265  and  266. 
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ptoduced  in  certain  eicreiceBCeaon  oak  leaves.  Bacon  dcKribo 
o»k-apples  ai "  Ml  eiudalion  of  plant  i  joined  with  pulrelaclion." 
Pomet'  tbought  Uiat  gall-nuU  weie  the  fiuil  of  the  oik,  ^d  a 
similar  opinion  obtains  among  the  modem  Chinese,  who  ^ply 
lo  them  the  lena  UKSkHUsii,  or  "  fruits  toe  the  foodlesi."* 
Hippocmi  cs  admini^etcd  gall-nuti  lor  theit  uiriDgeni  piopeniei, 
■nd  Pliny  {Nal.  Hist.  uiv.  j)  recommends  them  as  a  remedy  in 
affections  of  the  gums  and  uvula,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  ukd 
•ome  doiea  more  complaints.  In  British  phannacy  gall-nuts 
mit  tued  ip  the  preparation  of  the  two  astringent  ointments 
iMifii'nJifiM  laiJae  and  yniuentum  gattae  cum  opio,  sad  of  the 
HttUira  tallai.  and  also  us  ■  source  of  tumia  sod  of  gaUic  add 
(f.i.).  They  have  fiom  veiy  euly  times  been  resorted  10  as  a 
oceans  of  staining  the  h^ir  of  a  dark  colour,  and  they  are  the 
baseol  the  tattooiogdyeof  the  Somali  women.' 

The  gall-mskjng  Hymenoplera  include,  besdes  the  Cynifidtt 
proper,  certain  species  of  the  genus  furylMU  (ZiuMU,  Wslsb) 
and  family  CMalcididae,  eg.  E.  kerda,  Ihe  "joint-worm  "  of  lie 
United  Stalee,  which  produces  gals  on  the  stalks  ol  wheat;' 
also  various  membcis  of  the  family  Ttnlkrtdiniiae,  or  saw-flies. 
The  Ituvaa  of  the  latter  usually  viicste  their  galls,  to  spin  their 
COCOODS  in  Ihe  eaitb,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Alkaiia  aUtmiiuiii, 
%\g.,  of  the  clematis,  may  emerge  (rem  theli  shelter  to  Iced  lor 
some  days  on  the  leaves  of  the  gall-beviog  plant. 

The  dipterous  gill-formen  include  the  gall-midges,  or  gall- 
gnats  i,CccidBmyidiit),  minute  slender-lwdicil  insects,  with  bodies 
usually  covered  with  long  hairs,  and  the  wings  folded  over  the 
buk.  Some  ol  them  biHld  coixuuis  within  iheii  galls,  others 
descend  to  the  ground  or  become  pupae.  The  Hue  wiUow-galls 
are  the  work  either  ol  these  or  of  saw-dies.  Their  galls  are  to  be 
met  with  on  a  great  variety  of  plants  of  widely  distinct  genera, 
t-i-  the  ash,  maple,  hom-beam,  oak,'  grmpe-vinej'  aider,  gooec- 
bcrty,  blackberry,  pine,  juniper,  lUsIIe,  fennel,  meadowsweet, ' 

>X  Comtltli  Sllla^  ef  Drtai  (tiaBdalkin).  p.  tte  (London,  ITS*), 

<  F.  FoTUr  Svith,  Canlrib.  UMuit  lit  Hal.  itidica  ...tf  diuu, 

'•R.  ^'.'Jliiion,  FirU  FooUups  i»  B.  Africa,  p.  I7<  (1<J6). 
•  A.  S.  Packaid,  jun..  (Mit  (9  Me  Slaiy  of  /ukSi.  p.  »;  {Salnu. 

'  On  the  Ceddonyidi  of  Quema  Cerritt 
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lnlv.iol.  Gti,  it  Wia.  nv.  pp.  So 
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imen  cabbage  and  cereals.    la  the  notlbem  United  Stata,  In 
y, "  legions  of  these  ddicate  minute  Sies  fill  the  lii  at  IwUiglit, 

A.  at  such  times,  is  ol  incilcutable  value  to  the  farmer."* 
Other  gall-making  dipterous  dies  are  nemben  ol  the  family 
Tiypttidat,  which  disfigure  the  seed-heads  of  phmts,  sod  of  tin 
family  UyutephaUat,  such  as  the  species  Sdarn  tiliralttf  Lflw, 
the  cause  of  the  oblong  or  rounded  greoi  and  rtA  galls  <A 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  lime. 

Calls  are  foTmcd  alio  by  bemipterous  and  homopterous  insects 
of  Ihe  families  Tingidiu,  Piyili4at,  Coc^idat  ud  AfkiilM, 
Ceci  u  piiicerlU  li  causes  thegrowth  ofpatchesotwhite  fioiculeot 
and  downy  milter  on  the  smooth  bark  of  young  trees  of  Ihe 
white  pine  in  America.)*  The  galls  of  cumples  of  the  last 
family  ate  cammoo  obintsoo  lime-letves,  and  on  the  petioles  ol 
the  poplar.  An  American  Aphid  of  the  genus  Pempiiiui  pro- 
duces black,  ragged,  lesthcty  and  cut-shaped  cjicrescencea  on  the 
young  branches  of  the  hickory. 
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Chinese  galb  enmlned  by  Vicdt"  yielded  73%  < 
Ins  muciUge  thin  Aleppo  gills-  Several  other  vi 
are  prndiKed  by  Aphides  on  swciefl  of  Piatalm. 

the  A|^is  of  Bslachio  galli,  Antpimra  lalitd,  i 
aplerou  iniKt  (the  galFfcundet),  which  tiv~  b! 
Aphides  {emigrants),  sad  thsi  ihe^.  having  ac 
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then  >i«,  amMC  the  Coleapten,  oeiUin  CurcuUonids  (pJI- 
wMvili),udqwde>oltheeiDtic5«inif<Hu>dL»iMMiuidi« 

•  A.  S,  PacfciTd,  jun..  On-  Cmkkm  /hkcJj,  p.  303  (5i!em.  US. 
iStj).  On  the  He«ian  fiy,  CaiAimyia  itarviUi,  ^y.  Ihe  Mar 
brood  of  which  produces  snlUngs  knnirdiately  above  the  iduu  of 
barley  itucked  £y  it, »»  Aia  Fndi,  Tin  Hasian  Fly  (Albany,  l»«7). 
reprinted  f ™n  rnau-  Nn,  Yat  SKM  Apic  5k-  vot.  vu 

(  J,  Winnnti,  Brimt  •>  tina  Meneptphu  itr  Saanu*.  p.  164 

•ABnieh.'  Ami  imi  SaaW  Htp.  —  (fte  K-tima.  .  .InutO 
•^OiSaUffkrw  rnk.J).  167  CAlhany.  rBs6).    ,      ..  . 

»  See  E.  Diiublediy,  inumH.  Jumn.  IK  KT.  vol.  vu.  p.  31a;  ud 
Peteira,  it.  vol.  iK.  p.  377. 

■  Migbr'i  i>e(]<.  Jssm.  ceivL  p.  4U. 


Ancrlnn  beflle,  Saftritt  ImnaU  (CtramtyiUti),  vkidi  r<»nis 
llie  pHvdo-gilh  of  Salix  Itmgijilia  (net  Ptptim  anf'''',  or 
mtlonwood  Among  the  LcpMopien  uc  giH-fomlng  apccies 
brloftgin;  to  the  Ti<teld*4,  At^mUm,  TorlncUat  ami  PUn- 
flariiitt.  TlicUrnofiNi«ZeilaDd'nH<h,iriraanlif«cMta, 
Wal):.  [Cdufcid  [tUitelau),  of  tha  funily  DnfaHtliiBt,  oiuKI 
the  stem  of  i  creeping  pluie,  oo  Ibe  pith  of  whidi  it  appemitly 
tub&isrsT  to  iwell  up  iqto  Jt  fusifofrn  salL^ 

Mitc-gallj,  or  niirriuRdid,  are  ibnnraal  gronthl  ol  the  knvci 
of  ptaiiU,  prodkiccd  by  micr«c<^ic  Acuidu  of  the  fteuua 
FkyUfliis  {gaU-milci},  aod  consist  of  little  tufti  of  hiirs,  or  ot 
thicVcncd  porlious  o(  the  leavo.  usually  moM  faypcftn^hicil  on 
(he  tipper  (uiface, » that  the  lower  is  drawn  up  into  the  inietior, 

pear,  plum,  ash,  ikkr.  vine,  mulbeiry  nod  muy  otbcT  plantii 
and  [ormerly,  c.t-  the  gall  kDown  as  Etiiumm  furrcixiim,  on  the 
leaves  of  Querela  Ctrrii,  were  taken  for  cryplogamic  atmctura. 
Tlie  lime-leaf"  nail'galls  "of  Pkyloplv  liliti  dosel/  leiemble  the 
"  tcumpet-giUls "  tomi«l  on  Americiji  vines  by  >  speda  of 
Ctddtmyit^    Certain  minute  NFmalok]  worms,  is  AHtuia*lc 

Besidn  IW  luva  vi  the  gill-niHlier,  o(  Ibe  bcHueholda',  Rilli 
■soally  contaiD  inquilinea  or  lodgcis,  the  larvae  of  vhAl  are 
URDed  gucst-Bies  or  CKkoo-flia.  Thus  Ibe  gills  of  CyiOpi  and 
ki  illiei  sie  Inhibiled  by  mcmben  of  alia  cynipidewu  fcuen, 
M  Synargtu,  Ambljtuttn  and  Syncfinj;  and  tlie  pine-one'lik^ 
gill  of  Solix  UroUlniH,  u  Walsh  has  sbown,'  is  made  by  ■  lane 
■pecio  ol  Ctcidatiyia,  which  iihabita  ibe  btait  of  the 
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call-gnats  in  the  galls  ol  uw-Biis.  Again,  (ills  BWy  aSotd 
harbour  to  jdhfii  which  an  not  esKMially  gail-feedn,  as  in  the 
one  of  the  Curculio  beetle  CHMtocJWiiu  mtmitliar,  Hhal,,  ti 
.vhichone  brood  ealBlhe  Sethy  padi^  tbe  plum  and  peach,  and 
BDMher  lives  in  the  "  UacL  knot  "  of  the  plum-tiee,  regarded 
b/  Walih  u  probably  a  true  nodDmyidoiiB  gML  Hk  laiiM 
■Hlbority  (fte.  ai.  p.  550)  meatiaM.4  inUow-gkU  which  pitivida 
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krge  aad  definite  itnictiuas.  The  vhola . 
tht  term  Ceddla;  a  pofix  tfvt*  tba  oaaic  of  the  mfaaiua  M 
which  the  atlacka  are  d«.  Lg-  Plvtoptocaadia  an  the  gilla 
lotoed  by  Phytoptid  mitea.  Siaple  galls  an  Iboia  that  aiiai 
*hu  only  one  member  ol.  a  plant  1»  involvadi  wotpeaad  gaUt 

'  For  figure  aiul  dnciiption  eee  Zoeiofy  of  tht  "  Enhu  "  and 
"  rrrmr.'^'J.  pp.  46. 17  (1814-1878). 

•Dn  the  nfu-galli  vid  tbeir  nHlien.  tee  F.  LA*,  '  BeftUge  ur 
Matin^Mdt.  liw  GolhiilbeB  iP»^tfau,  Piij,)."  VtrturndLd-x^gf 
M.  Go.  B  Iftn.  sdv.  tltjii,  pp.  i-it,  with  pUie;  and  "  Dbet 


MOfKngillen  (Acarocecidien  j  der  ni^ner-Cei*t— ,  .--rr-  n- -  ■ 
Andrew  Mumv,  EaimJk  Bnumtlstt,  Apltrt.  pp.  ui-Jl't  (iBm: 
owl  F.  A.  W.  Tlnmas.  JiMn  aW  MM  amttltimim  Mr  nftatf 
CMMin  (Halk.  ittj). 
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inooi^>lete);  Sl&riM  deUa  JUostfid  (i.,  i8ji«);  CmtUtr^hm 
fet9so/cke  smU*  ideaiisww  tfoscendenUU  (iftiOt  •  nemoir  on  the 
S3ntem  ol  Fkhte.  . 

Oa  his  philoeophical  views  ace  L.  Fcrri,  Etsaitftr  PUsUnre  de  la 


Studio  critiee  (Florence,  1890). 

OALLUS*  CORNELIUS  (e.  70-26  B.C.),  Reman  poet,  orator  and 
polittcian,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Forum  Julfi  {Pffjus) 
in  Gaul.  At  an  eariy  age  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
taught  by  the  same  master  as  VirgH  and  Varius  Rufus.  Virgil, 
who  dedicated  one  of  his  eclogues  (x.)  to  him,  was  in  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Callus  for  the  restoration  of 
his  estate.  In  political  life  Callus  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavf- 
anus,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made  praef ect  of  Egypt 
(Suetonius,  Auputus,  66).  Hb  conduct  in  this  position  after- 
wards  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  the  oaperor,  and  having 
b^n  deprived  of  his  estates  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  Im 
pift  an  end  to  his  life  (1^  Cassius  liiL  23).  CaUus  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  intellect, 
and  Ovid  {Tristia,  iv.  10)  considered  him  the  first  of  the  elegiac 
poets  of  Rome.  He  wtote  four  books  of  elegies  chiefly  on  his 
mistress  Lycoris  (a  poetical  name  for  Cythcris,  a  notorious 
actress),  in  which  he  took  for  his  model  Evphorion  of  Chalcis 
(^.v.);  he  also  translated  some  of  this  author's  works  faito  Liitin. 
Nothing  by  hhn  has  survived;  the  fragmenu  of  the  four  poema 
attributed  to  him  (first  published  by  Aldus  MaAUtKis  in  1590 
ind  printed  In  A.  Riese^s  AntkoUtJUi  LoHna,  1869)  mtt  generaUy 

regarded  as  a  forgery. 

See  C.  VOlkcr.  Db  C.  GmtH  vUa  H  stHpHs  (]8#i>«ia^) ;  A.  Nicoba, 
Ih  la  9it  tides  9mra§udeC.  CaUus  (1851),  an  exhauttive  monograph. 
An  inacriptbn  touna  at  Philae  (published  1896)  records  the  Egyptian 
exploits:  see  M.  Schanz,  GeukkkU  der  rdmisdUn  LitUratur,  and 
Plessis,  Poisie  latine  (1909). 

OALLUS.  QAIUS  AELIUS,  praefect  of  Egypt  36-24  b.a  By 
order  of  Augustus  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Arabia  Felix, 
with  disastrous  results.  Hie  troops  suffered  greatly  from  disease^ 
heat,  want  of  water  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  treachery  of  a  foreign  guide  also  added  to  his 
difficulties.  After  six  months  Callus  was  obliged  U>  return  to 
Alexandria,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  Ha  was  a 
friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
expedition  (xvi.  pp.  780-782;  see  also  Dio  Casaios  lili.  29; 
PUay,  Nat.  HUt,  vL  32;  C.  Merivale,  tiisi,  of -the  Romam  under 
the  Empire,  ch.  34;  H.  Kriigec,  Der  PMxng  des  A,  G,  nac* 
dem  tlUcklicken  Arabkn,  1862).  He  has  been  Identified  whh  the 
Aelius  Callus  frequently  quoted  by  Calen,  whose  remedies  are 
stated  to  have  been  used  with  success  in  an  Arabian  expedition. 

CALLUS,  CAIUS  CBSTIUS,  governor  of  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Nero.  When  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  sthrred  to  revoh  by  the 
outrages  of  the  Roman  procurators,  had  seized  the  fortress  of 
Masada  and  treacherously  murdered  the  garrison  of  the  palace 
of  Herod,  Callus  set  out  from  Antioch  to  restore  order.  On  the 
17th  of  November  a.o.  66  he  arrived  before  Jerusalem.  Having 
gained  possesion  of  the  northern  suburb,  he  attacked  the  t^mpl^ 
mount;  but,  after  five  days'  fighting,  just  when  (according  to 
Josephus)  success  was  within  Us  gra^),  he  unaccountably  with* 
drew  his  forces.  During  his  retreat  he  was  closely  purnied  by 
the  Jews  and  surrounded  in  a  ravine,  and  only  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  Antioch  by  sacrificing  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  and  a  large  amount  ol  war  nuteriaL  Soon  after 
his  return  CaUus  died  (before  the  spring  of  67)  >  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  Lidnius  Mudanus,  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  being  entrusted  to  Vespasian. 

See  Tadtus,  HiU.  v.  to,  13:  Suetonius.  Vtsbasian,  4:  Tosephus, 
BeU.  Jud.  ii.  14.20;  E.  Schfirer,  Hist,  cf  the  fntisk  People,  div.  i. 
vol.  li.  p.  aia  (Eiig.  tr.,  1890). 

OALLUS,  QAIUS  SUtPIOIUB,  Roman  general,  ttatekman 
and  orator.  Under  Ludus  Aemilios  Paolus,  his  intimate  friend, 
he  commanded  the  2nd  legion  In  the  campaign  against  Persieus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gained  great  reputation  for  having  pre^ 
dieted  an  ecfipse  of  the  moon  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Pydna  (r68  b.c).   On  hb  return  from  Macedonia  he  wai  detted 


consul  <i66),  a«d  in  the  sane  year  reduoed  the  Uguriana  to 
subnriwion.  In  164  he  was  aent  as  ambassador  to  Gieeoe  and 
Aaia,  where  he  held  a  meeting  at  Sardis  to  investigate  the  charges 
brought  against  Eumenea  of  Pecgamnm  by  the  represeoutivcs 
of  variduseitica  of  Asia  Minor.  Galhiswaa  a  man  oif  great  learn- 
ing, an  excellent  Creek  scfaphtf^  and  in  his  later  years  devoted 
hlmaetf  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  on  which  subject  he  is  Quoted 
as  an  authority  by  Plinyk 

See  Livy  xliv.  37.  EpiL  46:  Polybius  xxxL  9,  10;  Cicero.  BnUus, 
20,  De  officiis,  t.  6.  Pe  scnecltUe,  14;  PTiny,  NaL  Hist.  ii.  9. 

QALOIS,  BVARISTB  (1811-1832),  French  mathematician,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  October  181 1,  and  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  31st 
of  May  1832.  An  obituary  notice  by  his  friend  Auguste  Chevalier 
appeared  in  the  Revue  encydopidique  (1832);  and  hb  collected 
works  are  publbhed.  Journal  de  LiouviUe  (1846),  pp.  381-444, 
about  fifty  of  these  pages  being  occupied  by  researches  on  the 
resolubility  of  algebraic  equations  by  radicals.  Thb  branch  of 
algebra  he  notably  enriched,  and  to  him  b  also  due  the  notion 
of  a  group  of  substitutions  (see  Equation:  Theory  oj  Equations', 
also  Croups,  Theory  op). 

His  collected  works,  with  an  introducrion  by  C.  F.  Picard,  were 
published  In  1897  at  Paris. 

QAUTON ,  a  police  burgh  and  manufisctoring  town  of  Aynhire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  4876.  It  b  situated  on  the  Irvine,  5  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Kilmarnock,  with  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  k  South- 
western raflway.  The  manufactures  Indude  blsnketa,  lace, 
ttuBbn,  hosiery  and  paper«iillboard,  and  coal  b  worked  in  the 
ylctnity.  About  i  m.  to  the  north,  amid  the  "  bonnle  woods  and 
braes,"  is  Loodoun  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  eatl  of  Loudoun. 

OALT,  Sm  ALttAMDBR  TILEOCH  (1817*1893),  Canadian 
statesman,  was  the  y«hingest«on  of  John  Gdit  the  anchor.  Born 
In  London  on  the  6th  of  September  tt\  7,  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
In  183  s,  and  settled  in  Sherbrooke,  in  the  provmco  of  Quebec, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Britbh  A»eriean  Land  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  rose  to  be  chief  comraissloner.  Later  he  was 
one  of  the  contractors  for  extending  the  Grand  Think  railway 
westward  from  Toronto.  He  entered  public  life  in  1849  as  Liberal 
member  for  the  county  of  Sheibrooke,  but  opposed  the  cMef 
measure  Of  hb  party,  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  and  in  the  same 
yearsfgaed  a  manifesto  Infavtwrof  onion  with  the  United  States, 
beKevihg  that  In  no  other  way  could  Protestant  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ascendancy  over  the  Roman  CathoKc  French  majority  tn 
hb  native  province  bo  mairitahwd.  In  the  same  year  he  retfatd 
from  pdrtlament  but  re-entered  ft  in  1853,  and  was  till  1872  the 
chief  representative  of  the  EngUib-^peaking  Protestams  of 
Quebec  province.  On  the  fidl  of  the  Brown-Dorion  admlnbtra- 
tJMi  In  r858  he  was  tilled  on  to  form  a  ministry,  but  declined 
the  task,  and  beqmie  finance  minister  onder  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  Sir  (George  Cattfer  on  condition  that  the  federation  of  the 
Britbh  North  Amerfcam  pntvinces  should  become  a  part  of  their 
programme.  Prom  1858  to*  1862  and  1864  to  1867  he  was  finance 
minister,  and  did  much  to  reduce  the  somewhat  chaotic  fbiancea 
of  Canada  Into  onder.  ^  Mm  are  due  the  Introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  of  currency  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
protection  t^  Canadian  manufactures.  To  hb  diplomacy  was 
due^the  eoaHtion  hi  1S64  between  Macdonald,  Brown  and  Canler, 
which  carried  the  federation  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  and  throughout  the  three  yean  of  negotiation  which 
fbMowedhbwaaoiieof  the  chief  influences.  He  became  finance 
minbter  hi  the  first  Dominion  nrfnbtry,  but  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  resigned  on  the  4th  of  November  1867.  After  hb 
retirement  he  gave  to  the  administration  of  «ir  John  Macdonald 
a  aupport  whkh  grew  more  and  more  fitful,  and  advocated 
hidependeiice  ns  the  final  deaclny  of  €:anadai  In  1S71  he  was 
agsin  offered  the  nrinbtry  of  finance  on  condition  of  abandoning 
these  views,  but  declined.  In  1877  he  was  the  Canadian  nominee 
on  the  Anglo-American  fisheries  commission  at  Halifax,  and 
rendered  brilliant  Service.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Canadian 
high  commissioner  to  Great  Britain,  bat  retired  in  1883  in  favour 
of  Sir  Chartes  Tupper.  During  t  hb  period  he  advocated  imperial 
federation.  He  was  Canadian  ddcgate  at  the  Paris  Monetary 
Conference  of  iMi,  and  to  the  Intccnatiooal  Exhibition  of 
Fisheries  in  r883.    From  thb  date  till  hb  death  on  the  19th  of 
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Qtpunktu  t<^  bfe  HvwUft  retiPtin^t.  N«C«MdiMilit«MMii 
hm  had  touadcror  more  ftbundant  idnts^  but  •  ctfrUin  iateUootual 
fickkoetB  made  him  aSways  a  seme^vluit  witnKtwonh  j  coUcague 
Apolitical  life.  (W.  L.  G.) 

QALT»  JOHN  (x779-i^).  Soattiifa  aov«llst»  was  bom  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  on  the  and  of  May  1 779.  He  received  hit  early 
education  at  Irvine  and  GreeMock,  and  mad  largely  ffroa  one  of 
the  public  libraries  while  serving  as  a  cleric  in  a  Biercantik  ofiice. 
In  1804  he  went  to  settle  in  London,  where' he  published  aaony- 
Dioosly  a  poem  on  the  BtUh  of  Largs.  After  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  succeed  in  business  Gait  entered  at  Lhicoln's  Inn, 
bat  was  never  called  to  the  bar. '  He  obtained  a  commission  from 
a  British  firm  to  go  abn>ad  to  find  oat  whether  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  oould  be  evaded  He  met  Byron  and  Sir  Jttm 
Hobhouse  at  Gibraltar,  travcUed  wkh  Byron  to  Malta,  and  met 
him  again  at  Athens.  He  was  aftemnirds  employed  by  the 
Glasgow  merchant  Kffkmao  Flnlay  o»  simUar  business  at 
Gibraltar,  and  in  1S14  visited  Fhmce  and  Holland.  His  early 
worka  tie  the  Lif4  and  Adn^mstration  4/  Wdsey^  V^yagts  and 
T>aveh,  iAtters  from  Ae  Lefanl,  the  Ufa  of  Beitfomm  West, 
Histaricd  Pictures  and  The  Wandering  Jem-,  and  he  induced 
Colburn  to  pubfish  a  periodical  containing  dramatie  pieces 
rejected  by  London  managers.  These  were  afterwards  edited 
by  Gah  as  the  Nem  BrUisk  Theatre^  whkh  inchided  some  plays  of 
hbown.  He  firat  showed  his  real  power  as  a  writer  of  fiction  in 
The  Ayrshire  Legatees,  which  appealed  in  Blackvood's  Magaaina 
in  iSaa  This  was  followed  in  1821  by  his  masterpiece-~rA« 
Aftnais  of  the  Parish;  and,  at  short  intervals,  Sir  Andrew  WyHe, 
The  Entail,  The  Steam-Boat  and  The  Provost  were  published. 
These  humorous  studies  of  Seottisfa  character  are  dl  In  his 
happiest  manner.  His  next  works  w«e  Ringon  CUhaiu  (1823), 
a  story  of  the  Covenanters;  The  Spaeidfe  (1823),  which  relates 
to  the  times  of  James  I.  of  Scotland;  Rothdan  <x894),  a  novel 
founded  on  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  TAe  Omm- (1825),  which 
was  favourably  -criticised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  The  Last 
af  the  LairdSt  another  picture  of  Scottish  Ufe. 

In  i8s6  he  went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  Canada  Land 
Company^  He  carried  out  extensive  schemes  of  colonisation, 
and  opened  up  a  road  through  what  was  men  forest  country 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  In  1827  he  founded  Guelph  in 
upper  Canada,  passing  on  his  way  the  township  of  Gait  on  the 
Grand  river,  named  after  him  by  the  Hon.  William  Dixon.  But 
all  this  work  proved  financially  unprofitable  to  Gait.  In  1829 
he  retttmed  to  England  commercially  a  ruined  man,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  literaiy  pursuits,  of  which  the  fint 
fruit  was  Lawrie  Todd'^^ttt  of  hia  best  ns^trcls.  Then  came 
Sonthennan,  a  Ute  of  Scottish  life  in  the  times  of  Queen  Mary. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Courier  newspaper— « 
post  be  soon  relinquished.  His  vntiring  industry  was  seen  in  the 
publication,  in  rapid  successioa,  <if  a  Ufe  of  Byron,  Ums  of-4ke 
Piayers,  Bogle  Corbet,  Stanley  Buxton,  The  Member,  The  RaMeal, 
Eben  Brskine,  The  Stolen  Child,  his  Autohiography,  and  a  col- 
lection of  Ules  entitled  Stories  of  the  Study.  In  1834  appeared 
his  Literary  Life  and  Uisedlanies,  dedicate  by  permisBion  to 
WilKam  IV.,  who  sent  the  author  a  present  of  £200.  As  toon  as 
this  work  was  published  Gait  retired  to  Greenock,  where  he 
continued  his  literary  labourB  till  his  death  on  the  xith  of  April 
1839. 

Gait,  like  almost  all  vstumhioas  writers,  was  enceedlRgly 
aneqoal.  His  masterpieces  are  The  AyrsMre  Legatees,  The 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  Sir  Andrew  WyHe,  The  Btituil,  The  Prefost 
and  Lawrie  Todd.  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  gives,  ia  the  ferm  of 
a  number  of  exceedingly  diverting  leitem,  the  adventuies  d  the 
Hev.  Dr  Pringle  and  his  family  in  London.  The  letters  are  made 
the  excuM  for  endless  tea-parties  and  meetings  of  kirk-session 
hi  the  rural  parish  of  Garoock.  The  Anaah  of  tha  Parish  are 
told  by  the  Rev.  Micah  Bahriridder,  Galt'sfinest  character.  This 
work  (which,  be  it  remembered,  existed  in  MS.  before  Waterley 
was  published)  Is  a  splendid  piauie  of  theoM-fashioned  Scottish 
pastor  and  the  life  of  a  country  parish;  and,  in  rich  huawav, 
genuine  pathos  and  truth  to  nature  it  is  unsurpassed  even  by 
Scott.    It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  heoiely  gioces  of  the  Soottish 


diatect ,  and  preserves  much  vfgMobs  Dorie  phraseology  fast  paas> 
faig  out  of  use  even  in  country  districts.  In  this  novel  Mr  Gah 
used,  for  the  first  time,  the  term  '*  Utilitarian,"  which  afterwards 
becaine  so  inHmately  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Beatham  (see  Annals  of  the  Parish,  chap,  xxxv., 
and  a  note  by  MiU  in  UtUHariamsm,  diap.  ii.).  In  Sir  Andrcm 
Wylie  the  hero  entered  London  as  a  poor  lad,  but  achieved  re- 
markable success  by  his  shrewd  business  qualities.  The  character 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  excessively  amusing.  The  Entail 
was  read  thrice  by  Byron  and  Scott,  and  is  the  best  of  Gait's 
longer  novels.  Leddy  Gripi^  is  a  wonderful  creation,  and  was 
considered  by  Byron  equal  to  any  female  character  in  literature 
since  Shakespeare's  time.  The  Praoost,  in  which  Provost  Pawkie 
tells  his  own  story,  portrays  inimitably  the  jobbery,  bickerings 
and  self-seeking  of  municipal  digm'taries  in  a  quaint  Sooltish 
burgh.  In  Lamrie  Todd  Oalt,  by  giving  us  the  Scot  ia  America, 
aodomplished  a  feat  which  Sir  Walter  never  attempted.  This 
novel  exhibits  more  variety  of  style  and  a  greater  love  of  nature 
thain  his  other  books.  The  life  of  a  settler  isdepicted  with  unerring 
pendl,and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  imaginative  power  much  move 
poetical  than  any  of  the  author's  professed  poems. 

The  beet  of  Gait's  novel»  were  reprinted  in  Bhckwood's  Statidari 
Novels,  to  vohime  L  of  which  his  friend  Dr  Moir  prefixed  a  mearnr. 

QAhT,  a  town  in  Waterloo  county,  Ontario,  Canada,  23  m. 
N.N.  W.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  Grand  river  and  on  the  Grand  Trwic 
and  Canadian  Padfic railways.  Pbp.  <i88r>  5187;  (1901)  7866. 
It  is  named  after  John  Gait,  the  author.  It  has  excellent  water 
privile^  which  furnish  power  for  flour-mills  and  for  manu* 
factures  of  edge  tools,  castings,  machinery,  paper  and  other 
industries. 

•ALTON,  OR  FRANCIS  (t^^  ),  English  anthropologist, 
son  of  S.  T.  Galton,  of  Duddeston,  Warwickshire,  #as  born  on  the 
i6th  of  February  184  2.  His  grandfather  was  the  poet-nataraHsi 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Charies  Darwin  was  his  cousin.  After 
attending  King  Edward  VI.'s  grammar  school,  Birmingham,  he 
studied  at  Birmingham  hosFrftal,  and  afterwards  at  King's 
College,  London,  with  the  intention  of  making  medicine  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  after  taking  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1843  ^  changed  his  mind.  The  years  1845-1846  he  q>ent  in 
travelling  in  the  Sudan,  and  in  1850  he  made  an  exploration,  with 
Dr  John  Anderson,  of  Damaraland  and  the  Ovampo  country  in 
south-west  Africa,  starting  fkom  Walfisch  Bay.  These  tracts  had 
practically  never  been  traversed  before,  and  on  the  appearance 
iA  the  published  account  of  his  joamey  and  experiences  under  the 
title  of  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa  (1853) 
awarded 


Galtoff  ««s  awsrded  the  gbkft  oiedal  of  the  Royal  Geographkal 
Sedety.  His  Att  of  Travel;  or,  Shifts  and  Conlrivanees  in  Wild 
Countrias  was  first  published  In  11^5.  In  i860  he  visited  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  publi^ed  the  fruits  of  his  observatioosof  the 
country  and  the  people  in  the  first -of  a  series  <rf  volumes,  which 
he  edited,  entitled  Vacation  Tourists,  He  then  turned  to  meteor- 
ologYf  the  result  of  his  investigations  appearing  in  Ueteoro- 
graphic^,  published  in  1863.  This  a'ork  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  chart  the  weather  on  aa  extensive  scale,  and  in  it  siso 
the  aathor  first  establidied  the  existence  and  theory  of  anti^ 
cyclones.  Galton  was  a  member  of  the  meteorological  committee 
(t868),  and  of'the  Meteorological  Councfl  which  succeeded  it,  for 
over  thirty  years.  But  his  name  is  most  closely  associated  with 
ftttidies  in  anthropology  and  especially  in  heredity.  In  1:869 
appeared  his  Hereditary  Genius,  its  Laws  and  Consequences,  a  work 
whkh  excited  much  imerest  in  scientific  and  Biedicalcirdes.  Thb 
was  fallowed  by  English  Men  ofSckme,  their  Nature  and  Nurture^ 
pubKshed  in  1874;  Inquiries  into  Hwman  Facidty  and  its  Develop* 
mant,  issued  in  1883;  Life-History  AUmm  (1884);  Rttord  of 
Family  Pactdties  (1884)  (tabufer  forms  and  directions  for  enters 
lag  data,  with  a  preface);  and  Natural  InherHome  (1889).  The 
idea  that  ^rstematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the  breed 
of  mankind  by  checking  the  birth-rate  of  the  unfit  and  further- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  fit  was  first  put  forward  by)iim  in  186^ 
he  mooted  it  again  in  1884,  using  the  term  "  eugenics  "  fer  the 
first  time  in  Human  PacuUy,  and  in  9904  he  endowed  a  research 
fellowship  in  the  university  of  London  lor  the  promotion  ^ 
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knowledge  of  that  ittl^|ect>  whidi  watf  deinod  as  "  the  ttudy  id 
tgendes  under  aocul  conlxol  that  may  impfove  or  impair  the 
radal  qualities  of  future  generations,  either  phsrsicaUy  oc  men- 
tally." Galton  was  the  author  of  memoirs  on  various  an- 
thropometric subjects;  he  <»iginated  the  process  of  composite 
portraiture,  and  paid  much  attention  to  finger-prints  and  their 
employment  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  his  puUications 
on  this  subject  including  Pingar  Prints  (1892),  DeciphtrmetU  of 
Btuntd  Pmger  PriuU  (1893)  and  Pinger  Print  Dirtctories  (1895). 
From  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  feUow  in  i860, 
he  received  a  royal  medal  in  1886  and  the  Darwin  medal  in  t9oa, 
and  honorary  degrees  were  bestowed  on  him  by  Oxford  (1894) 
and  Cambridge  (1895).  In  190S  he  published  Memories  cj  My 
Ufet  and  in  1909  he  received  a  knighthood. 

GALUPPI,  BALDASSARB  (1706-1785),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  born  on  the  i8lh  of  October  1706  on  the  island  of 
Burano  near  Venice,  from  which  he  was  often  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Buranello.  His  father,  a  barber,  and  violinist  at  the 
k>cal  theatre,  was  his  first  teacher.  His  first  opera,  composed  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  hissed  off  the  stage,  he  determined  to 
study  seriously,  and  entered  the  Conservatorio  degli  Incurabili  at 
Venice,  as  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Lotti.  After  successfully  producing 
two  operas  in  collaboratba  with  a  fdlow-iHipil,  G.  B.  Pescetti,  in 
1728  and  1729,  be  entered  upon  a  busy  career  as  a  compoKr  of 
operas  for  Venetian  theatres,  writing  sometimes  as  many  as  five 
in  a  year.  He  visited  London  in  1741,  and  arranged  a  pasticdQ, 
AUxander  in  Persia^  for  the  Haymarket.  Bumey  considered  his 
influence  on  English  music  to  have  been  very  powerAil.  In  1 740 
he  became  vica-maestro  di  cappeUa  at  St  Mark's  and  maestro  in 
1762.  In  1749  he  began  writing  comic  <^ras  to  libretti  by 
Goldoni,  which  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.  He  was  invited 
to  Russia  by  Catherine  IL  in  1766,  where  hb  operas  made  a 
fiavourable  impression,  and  his  influence  was  also  felt  in  Russian 
church  music.  He  returned  to  Venice  in  1768,  where  he  had  held 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Conservatorio  degU  Incurabili  since 
1762.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1785. 

Galuppi's  best  works  are  his  comic  operas,  of  which  //  Pilosofo 
di  Campagna  (1754),  known  in  England  as  The  Guardian  Trick' d 
(Dublin,  1762)  was  the  most  popular.  His  mekxiy  is  attractive 
rather  than  original,  but  his  workmanship  in  harmony  and 
orchestration  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  his  contepspotaries. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  extend  the  concerted  finales  of 
Leo  and  Logiosctno  into  a  chain  of  several  separate  movemenU, 
working  up  to  a  climax,  but  in  thb  ttapetiL  be  is  much  inferior  to 
Sarti  and  Mozart. 

Browning's  poem,  "  A  ToccaU  of  Galuppi."  does  not  refer  to 
any  known  composition,  but  more  probably  to  an  imaginary 
extemporization  on  the  harpsichord,  such  as  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  musical  gatherings  of  Galuppi's  day. 

See  also  Alfred  Wotquerroe,  Baliassare  Catmppi^  itnde  hMio- 
irapiuqm  nw  set  tumres  dramattqnes  (Brunei*.  1902).    Many  of  his 
autocraph  tcores  are  in  the  library  of  the  Brussels  conaervatCNre. 
^  (E.J.  D.) 

eALVANL  LUIGI  (1737-1798),  Italian  physiologist,  after 
whom  galvanism  received  its  name,  was  born  at  Bologna  00  the 
9th  of  September  1 737.  It  was  his  wish  in  eariy  life  to  enter  the 
church,  but  by  his  parehts  he  wias  educated  for  a  medical  career. 
At  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  which  city  he  practised,  he  was 
in  1762  appointed  public  lecturer  in  anatomy,  and  soon  gained 
repute  as  a  skilled  though  not  eloquent  teacher,  and,  chiefly  from 
his  researches  on  the  organs  of  hearing  and  genito-urinary  tract 
of  birds,  as  a  comparative  anatomist.  His  celebrated  theory 
of  animal  electricity  he  enunciated  in  a  treatise,  "  De  viribus 
electridtatis  in  motu  mnsculari  oommentarius,"  published  in  the 
7th  volume  of  the  memoin  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences  at  Bologna 
in  1 79 1,  and  separately  at  Modena  in  the  following  year,  and 
elsewhere  subsequently.  The  sUtement  has  Irtquently  been 
repeated  that,  in  1786,  Galvani  bad  noticed  that  the  leg  of  a 
skinned  frog,  on  being  acdrfenuUy  touched  by  a  scalpel  which 
had  lain  near  an  electrical  machine,  wtas  thrown  into  violent 
convulsions;  and  that  it  was  thus  that  his  attention  was  fint 
directed  to  the  rebtaoDsolammallunctions  to  electridlyi    Froas 


docwnenu  in  the  possesion  of  the  Institute  of  BologiHS  howevft, 

it  i4>pean  that  twenty  yeaia  previous  to  the  pubUoarion  of  hit 

Cowtmentary  Galvani  was  akesdy  engaged  in  investigations  as 

to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  muscles  of  frogs.    The 

observation  that  the  suspension  of  certain  of  these  animals'on  an 

iron  railing  by  copper  hooks  catised  twitching  in  the  muscles  of 

their  legs  led  him  to  the  invention  of  his  metallic  arc,  the  firsl 

experiment  with  which  is  described  in  the  third  part  of  the 

Commentary,  with  the  date  September  20,  1786.    The  arc  he 

constructed  of  two  different  metals,  which,  placed  in  contact 

the  one  with  a  frog's  nerve  and  the  other  with  a  muscle,  caused 

oontraction  of  the  latter.    In  Galvani's  view  the  motions  of  the 

mttsde  were  the  result  of  the  unk>n,  by  means  of  the  metallic  arc-, 

of  its  exterior  or  negative  electrical  durge  with  poutive  electricity 

which  proceeded  along-the  nerve  from  its  inner  substance.    Vdta, 

on  the  other  hand,  attributed  them  soldy  to  the  effect  of 

electricity  having  its  source  in  the  juttction  of  the  two  dissimilar 

metab  of  the  arc,  and  regarded  the  nerve  and  muscle  aunidy  as 

conductors.    On  Galvani's  refusal,  from  religious  scruples,  to 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1797,  he 

wasremo  ved  from  his  professorship.    Deprived  thus  of  the  nmans 

of  livelihood,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Giaoomo, 

where  he  soon  fell  into  a  feverish  decline.    The  republican 

government,  in  consideration  of  his  great  scientific  fame,  eventu* 

aUy,  but  too  late,  determined  to  reinstate  him  in  his  diair,  and  ho 

died  at  Bobgna  on  the  4th  of  December  1798. 

A  quarto  edition  of  hb  works  was  published  at  Bologna  in  1841- 
184a,  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  tnc  Institute  of  that  dty,  under 
the  title  Opere  edite  ed  inedUe  dd  professore  Luigi  Gohani. 

OALVAMIZEO  IROM*  sheet  iron  having  its  surface  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  sine.  In  spite  of  the  name,  galvanic 
action  has  often  no  part  in  the  production  of  galvanized  iron, 
which  is  prepared  by  dipping  the  iron,  properly  cleaned  and 
pickled  in  add,  in  a  bath  of  molten  xina  The  hotter  the  zinc  the 
thinner  the  coating,  but  as  a  high  temperature  of  the  bath  is 
attended  with  certain  objections,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  a 
moderate  temperature  and  dear  off  the  excess  of  zinc  by  passing 
the  plates  between  rollers.  In  Norwood  and  Rogdrs's  process  a 
thin  coating  of  tin  is  applied  to  the  iron  before  it  is  dipped  in  the 
auc,  by  putting  the  plates  between  layers  of  granulated  tin  in  a 
wooden  tank  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride, 
when  tin  is  dqMsited  on  them  by  gslvanic  action.  In  **  cold 
galvaniEing"  the  zinc  is  deposited  dectrolyticaUy  from  a  bath, 
preferably  kept  neutral  or  slightly  add,  containing  a  10% 
solution  of  crystallizedzincsulphate,ZnS04*7HiO.  Theresultii^ 
surface  is  usually  duller  and  kss  lustrous  than  that  obtained  by 
the  use  of  molten  zinc  Ancaher  method  of  forming  a  coating  of 
zinc,  known  as  "  sherardiziug,"  was  invented  by  Sherard  Cowper- 
Coles,  who  found  that  metals  embedded  in  einc  dust  (a  product 
obtained  in  aarmanuf  acture  and  consisting  of  metallic  zint  mixed 
with  a  certain  omount  of  zinc  oxide)  and  heated  to  temperatures 
well  below  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  become  coated  with  a  layer 
ofthatmetaL  In  carrying  out  the  process  the  articles  ate  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel  with  the  zinc  dust,  which  must  be  dry,  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  aso>33o'*C.,  the  time  for  which  the  heating 
is  continued  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  required 
and  varying  liiim  oue-holf  to  several  houm.  If  an  air-tight 
receptade  is  not  available,  a  small  percentage  of  powdered  carbon 
is  added  to  the  ztnc-dust,  to  prevent,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxide,  whidi,  if  present  in  excess,  tends  to  make  the  deposit  dulL 

Galvaaiied  iron  by  Its  afaie surface  is  protected  fr<mi  corrosion 
by  (he  w«ather,  though  the  psotcction  is  not  very  effident  in 
(he  iKtsence  of  add  or  sulphurous  fumes,  and  accordingly  it 
is  extensively  employed  for  Boofing,  especially  in  the  form  fd. 
oormgated  sheets.  The  iron  wire  used  for' wire-netting,  tek- 
gnphic  purposes,  ftc,  b  cooimonly  galvanized,  as  also  are  bolts, 
nuts,  chains  and  other  fittfngs  oa  ships* 

QALVANOMBTBR,  an  instrument  for  detecting  or  measuring 
electric  currents^  The  iean  is  generaHy  applied  to  instrumenu 
which  Indicato  electric  current  in  scale  divisions  or  arbitrary 
units,  as  oppoasd  to  instruowBts  called  amperemeten  (f  JS.JL 
which  show  dirac(ly«n  a  dial  tJie  valut  of  the  current  inamptrA 


OdvuMnelcn  m>r  b«  divtdid  iUi 
(.uiteiit  insiniBienu,  secording  aa 
one  or  other  o£  these  tm>.  cUas 


GALVANOMETER 

ct  comnt  and  »ltenioti 
cunraU  (kc  Eleci&o-     , 


o*  the  naewt.    Tlw 
way  to  akc  ap  and 

p«>«ng  b; 


Dirxl  Currnl  CoItolUMtfcrl.— Th*  principle  on  which  one  type 
0*  direct  currml  B»lv»noine»r.  called  ■  movable  nwdle  galvsno- 

Ib  the  centra  (^  ■  coil  d  viie  Icnda  to  act  itt  magnetic  ajdi  in  the 
diiKtiou  of  the  magnetic  field  o(  the  coil  at  that  point  due  to  the 
carrent  puitng  through  ii.  In  the  other  type,  or  motable  coil 
gaWaiKniHtR,  the  coll  ii  luapciidcd  and  the  magnet  filed;    hence 

dAenet.  The  movubk  mtem  mutt  be  constrained  in  book 
tale  up  and  rtttin  ■  ttcBnlte  pouiion  when  no  nincnt  it 
_  by  mesni  which  ire  called  (he  "rantrol." 
ita  nmpic  and  ongin^  form  tiK  movable  needfe  gnlvanotnetcr 
laced  of  a  horimntal  magnetic  needle  auipended  within  a  coii 
sanab  "*  '"^'""^  '™'  by  "'It  •brea  or  pivoted  on  a  pwc 
maram  a  comima  needle.  Tbedircciioaof  ludis  nmllei 
TT^.  UoUbI  by  the  directioa  of  the  ti 
■~T~^     within  Ihccoa.    If  the  needle  ii 

"^-        pamllefiotheplaneoftbecoil.tl 

rent  pa>«  through  the  co^  it  ia  deflected  and  placei!l«Jf  al  an . 
lo  cbc  vcia  of  the  coil  deteroiaed  by  the  itnafth  of  the  m 
anil  d1  the  controlling  held.  Ill  the  oajly  forma  of  ntoviLble  n 
g:i1v?nomt^tfi-  iJic  needle  was  eltlier  a  compatativdy  large  nu 
aeveral  incliea  in  length,  or  else  B  (mailer  magnrt  wai  erapl 
cwrying  ■  Jong  pointer  which  moved  ov  "      '' 

Causi  an/w^^'  ™  *~ 


of  audi  a  ntedjeb  con- 
B  placed  that  ita  aiii  ii 


nd  teie«cop< 
■e  magnet  n 


lendoi  by  a  single  fibre 


indispensble  instrument  in  the  pby^al  lalnratoiv. 

In  course  of  time  both  the  original  fono  of  iir^ie  nccdtn  gaLVKAa- 
ibeter  and  mirror  galvanometer  were  improved  by  introducing  the 
jMMfc  astatic  principle  and  weakening  the  ortemal  CDDlrolling 
"T~"  magnetic  field.  If  two  magnetic  ncedlea  of  equal  aiic  and 
J™^      moment  arc  attached  rigidly  to  one  stem  parallel  to  — ■- 

equal  ia  nugnelic  atrength,  the  system  will  have  no  directive  pc 
If  one  needle  ia  alightly  weaker  than  the  other,  the  suspe 
avMciD  will  aet  haelf  with  aome  anii  parallel  to  tite  lines  of 
of  a  field  in  which  it  b  fUctdr  In  a  form  of  astatic  needle  gall 
meter  deviaed  by  PmfcKor  A.  QrociDf  Paris,  the  pair  of  magne 
aeedlea  are  impended  vertically  and  parallel  to  each  other 
polea  in  oppoalte  directbna.  The  upper  inin  are  included  Lr 
coil  and  the  lower  polea  withm  adother  coil,  k  connected  tha 
currcflit  drcolatea  in  the  rigbt  direction  id  each  coil  to  diqilao 
pairs  ot  polea  ia  the  aame  direction.    By  thia  mode  of  arrange 

Ix  aecuied.  together  with  niore 
D  diiturbajice  bj  external  fielda. 
Fahieacd  bjr  meanaof  a  contn '" 
ace  ia  the  ioterier  of  the  gall 
cootnlliaa  magnetic  Geld.     ... 
twedle  and  designed  ao  that  the 

poBca  10  aa  to  turn  both  needles"  ~  "*" 

-,  juing  magnet  b  ao  adjuited  thai 

pcaitinn  ol  the  needtea  is  with  the  magnetic  ana  paralle 
el  the  coil.    An  vtntii;  magnetic  ayatem  uaed  in  conj 

a  mirTor  galvanometer  gives  a  hishly  sensitive  fom  c.  -_- ..-. 

(fig-  I):    it  is.  however,  easily  Bisturlied  by  stray  magnetic  fielda 

cauaed  by  neWibouring  tnagir"-  ~ "*■ ---j..^-- 

afld  thertibn  H  not  suitable  to 


magnet  irnuii 
iiiatnimenta  having  ■ 


This) 


na^ypfa™ 

jt  aubsequenlly  rnodiSedby  A-  d'Ai. 

and  others  Into  a  laboratory  galvdnomeier(1ig.3)r   1i 

^ocahape.ia  employed  lo  create  a  stroitt  magnetic  ^Id.  in 

which  a  light  novable  coil  ia  ■uapendrJ!    The  suspension 

,  coiuisling  of  two  ane  wires  which  arc  connected  to  the  ends 

I  with  iu  plane  parallel  to  the  llnei  of  forre  of  the  permanent 


the  great  advantag 
fielda  caiwd  by  iwi 
ii  eapeclally  Dieful 


iria  Bwre  nearly  parallel  to  the  linti 

Hie  movable  coil  p'vanomeier  has 
at  ea^ly  tiisturbeJby  the  magnnie 
agnelj  or  eieetric  cu^rcnl^  and  thus 
^  workshop  and  factory. 
oT  the  suspended  needfe_li«d  foil 


— J  on  a  frame,  the  whole  being  th 
■ith  paraffin  wai.     In  «ome  essn  m 

When  litoperly  adjusted  this  iBirumi 

electric  current     is     passed 

ttiBu'i  thia  d^'^on  whin 
pasml    through    the    other.' 


II  method,  became  if  ai 


Ivanometer,  tt  is  Liual  lo 
(cn»fy.the  magnetic  field  f 

onblecoil.  [I  the  current 
be  pa-'sed  entirely  through 
■Ibwnlto  flow'thmugh  a 

nmnaUof"^rinslrum™! 

id  h  generally  arranged  u 


through    the    galvahomc 


Jtaic^l 
rough  a  ... 


By  the  iBUiliwDes*  of  tlia 


GALVESTON 


wkeD  Kt  in  notii>i 
n  celled  "  balliuk 


ktugerli  Nud  K>  b*  UgUji  <hunpMt.  Fur  man) 
for  mIiUdm  mounoual,  It  k  dennUe  w  ha 
■hkh  b  higlily  daiBpRl;  tfaii  ttnit  can  be  ob 
to  the  awdlci^lber  [i^hl  pkca  of  mica,  whea  It  I 


voter.  DT  by  winiing  the  coil  oc.  - 
■  inDvatile coil alvaooBHter.  On tbeothsliaiM.Ierdiecaflipanson 
of  eapacitief  oTcDBdenKTa  ind  lor  other  pqrpoies,  a  -Ealvanometn 
1>  nqulced  which  k  u  link  damped  ai  peulble.  and  for  ihii  puip«c 
die  coil  mutt  havt  the  amallest  pcailHe  ffktional  lesiMance  to  its 


•0  fiMd  circular  coila  are  [>lacHi  apart  at 
I   (Q  tht  radiua  of  either  coil,  »  tlul 

h  thein  a  natiy  uniform  macpetic  ficl< 

of  tiK  coib  a  lukpcnded  a  eoaail  mafnet 

h  tbould  not  be  greater  than  ft  the  radii 

a]  poiiUon  of  the  needle  it  at  riihl  angl 

10  the  line  jolniiil  the  centre  oC  ll 

(silt.    V  a  (snnit  la  pmnil  throiit 

the  oMb.  th«  ndle  sill  be  didictc 

aod  tbe  11  naiM  cf  the  aa^  of  i 

'-     ini^rbrpariypr '-■ 


FiO.  ].— Hihnholii  TaD-  < 
gent  GalvdnoiiMter.        i 


tlul  the  leocth  of  Iba  magoetic  aetdle 
it  ao  abort  that  the  ^lace  in  which  it 
roIatH  b  a  pnctit^y  uniform  maenctic 
field. 

AlUnialmt  Curtal  Galmitsmiitn.— 
Tor  tbe  detection  of  Imall  aitemalinf 
curmia  a  msgDetic  needle  or  movable 

nl  nhranometer  ii  of  no  utility.    We 

litaWe  for  tbe  purpoie  by  uitpendiiiE 


needle  <if  mfl  boa  placed  witb  lu  uit  ot  an  angle  of  U*  "> 
the  auA  of  the  coil.    Whed  an  anematiiiff  cnrrent  paian  thmiBK 

■nil  of  the  coil,  and  if  it  it  in^ieaded  by  a  quartx  Ebie  oe  metallic 

AtMher  auantement.  deiiKd  by  j.  A.  Flemin;  in  iKj.  con^Iiti ' 

diik  beini  held  at  43*  to  that  of  the  coil.  When  an  allemalint 
nirnnt  b  puMl  tkrHi^  Die  coO.  induced  ninenu  ate  let  up  in  the 
diik  and  the  rnulual  actimi  cauaci  the  diik  to  endeavour  10  aet 
itgcir  ao  that  Ihete  cutrenti  are  a  minimum,  Thb  meul  diilc  (alvanc- 
RKIcr  hai  been  made  iulKHenlly  lenrilive  to  delect  the  iKble 
oaciUalivv  ebctrfc  currenta  aH  up  tn  the  recrivinawlre  of  a  vinleaa 
leleriqih  apparatua.  Tbe  DydcMl  themial  annoer  b  aMher 
jcutreni  to  be  detvtad  of  meaaurtd  it  fatted  Ibrodfh  a  hich  tealat- 


(uapendcd  a  doKd  kupof  bwoHiliaHliuiuiaaay,  (otaiiaia  tbenBa- 
declric  couple.  Thit  loop  it  tuipcndcd  by  a  giitnt  fibre  m  a  ttioug 
maffnetic  beld»  and  one  junctioa  of  the  couple  la  b^  iint  over  the 
mutance  win  and  at  near  it  at  posdbte  irithout  touchinf.   When 


fnat  to  delect  a  1. _ ._ . 

" '     •     Fleming,^    / 

SiK.LitienXii^i,  10. 3m  H.'R.' Kcmx.  A  Jiaiuliaii  tt  Eiiiimi 
Teaimt  (Uindan,  1006];  A.  day,  Ahioliiu  IteainrnMinU  it  Elii- 
IricUj  mf  Uaputtnn,  vol.  >i.  pact  ii,  (London.  Itoj).  Uaeful 
inlonaatkiB  la  abo  contained  in  the  cstalosut*  of  all  tbe  niaciDtl 
electrictl  iajtrument  makect-MetHa.  Ell^t  Brca.,  NaUai,  Tbe 
Cambridee  ScientUic  Inttnimeot  Company^  PiiIud,  HtrtmanD  and 
Braun,  f^een  and  othcrt.  (J.  A.  P.) 

eALVmrOH,  a  dty  uul  port  ol  entry  and  the  conoty-MM  of 
Ga]veiloacoucIy,Te]iu,ll.S,A„ontheCulfofl,Ieiica,DeaT(lie 
N.E.  ciitemiiy  of  Galveuon  bLud  and  it  lb<  entraiice  (o 
Galveston  Bay,  It  11  abtnit  4S  m.  S.K  of  HeuatDn  and  jio  b. 
W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1890)  ifl/j*,;  (1900)  37,589, 
C6j39wetefortign.bom  and  S191  negroes);  (igia)  i6*8i;  land 
area  [joa6)  ;-S  sq.  m.  It  ii  Mricd  by  the  Galvettoa.  HouUvn 
ii  Hendetiotj,  (he  GalvosLoa,  Haniahmf  &  Son  Antonio,  the 
Gull,  Colorado  &  'Santa  Fi,  tbe  Trinity  ft  Braza  Valley, 
the  International  &  Great  Notlbem,  and  the  Miuouii,  Kansai 
&  Teiu  railways,  and  by  numerous  sleimatu'p  iinei  to  GuLf 
ports  in  the  United  Slates  and  Meiioo,  and  to  Cuba,  South 
America,  £uiapc  and  the  Atlantic  porta  of  tbe  United  SUIfS. 
Galvstoa  Itlud  ba  low^  tandy- strip  of  land  about  iS  m.  long 
and  i)  10  i\  m.  wide,  lying  from  a  to  j  m.  oH  Ibe  mil  inland. 
Tho  dty,  whiLh  extends  across  the  island  from  Gulf  to  Bay, 
lacet  and  basils  harbour  on  tlie  Latter.  Tbeialaiid  «ai  ctnuiecled 
■Htk  the  mainland  before  Ihe  ipeo  ttocm  by  a  ivtd  biidge'ind 
several  railway  bridges,  which,  a  short  distance  W.  of  tbe  dty, 
crossed  the  nanowsttip  of  water  separating  the  West  Bay  fium 
Calvesloa  Bay  pto{Kt:  the  bridge  leaal  banned  (a  single-track 
railway  bridge)  wu  repaired  immediatdy  and  wai  for  a  lime  the 
dty's  only  connexion  with  the  mainland,  but  in  ]<>o£  bonda  wei« 
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Gulf  sidH  of  tbe  dly,  about  s  m.  long,  17  ft. 
(j'jft.  above  the  bigh- water  mark  of  tbe  storm  of  1900 and  7^5  ft. 
above  Ihe  previous  higb-walei  niaik,  that  ol  Seplembet  1875), 
16  It.  wide  at  the  base  and  j  ll.  a  t  the  top,  wdghing  10  tons  10  the 
lineal  fool,  and  with  a  granite  rip-np  apron  eitendiag  out  1;  ft. 
on  the  Gull  side.  The  entire  gradeot  tbe  city  was  raited  from  1  to 
isll-abavclbcoldleveL  Between  thesea-wall  and  Ihesea  there 
ia  a  splendid  beacb,  Ibe  entire  iongth  oE  which  ii  nearij  ]o  m. 
Among  Ihe  principal  buildings  aie  the  rity  hall,  the  courl-house, 
tbe  masonic  temple,  the  Federal  custom-house  and  poiloffice, 
IheY.tI.C.A.buildingandtliepubliclibrary.  The  United  Slata 
government  maintains  a  marine  hcnpiinl,  a  livt^aving  staiion, 
an  immigrant  landing 'Station,  and  the  state  and  the  Federal 
government  separate  quarantine  stations.  In  addition  to  tbe 
Bait  public  high  scbool,  Galveston  ii  the  teal  oi  St  Uary's 
UoiverelLy  <iSj4t,  Ihe  Sacred  Heart  and  UrsuUne  academies, and 
the  Cathedral  ecbocl,  all  under  Roman  Catholic  con  tioL 

proved  cotiupt  in  1S94  by  an  investigation  undettaken  at  the 
personal  eipcnu  of  the  (nayot;  it  gave  place  in  1S9S  to  a  dty 
council  of  aldermen  at  large,  which  by  1901  hod  proved  its 
indHcicncy  especially  In  tic  crisis  fol1ov.'ing  the  tlorm  at  ibo 
preceding  year,  Government  then  seemed  a  butincsa  question 
and  was  practically  andertaken  by  the  dty  *t  commercial  expettt, 
the  Deepwatcr  commission,  whose  previous  aim  had  beta 
harbour  Improvemcnl,  and  who  now  drew  up  I  charter  providiof 
foigovemmentbya  board  of  Gve  appoinied  faylhegavernoraltbe 
tiale.  AcomprOBjlMBieaaiuieoiaking  three  members  appoinLfca 
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€f  the  fovemor  and  tvo  elicl«l  by  the  ¥otert  of  the  dtj  was 
in  force  for  a  time  but  was  declared  unoonstitatSoiiaL  A  third 
charter  was  adopted  providing  for  five  commiasaoneis,  choMH  by 
the  people,  dividing  among  themselves  the  posts  of  mayors 
president  and  commissioners  of  finance  and  levcnue,  d  water* 
woriaandfewerage,  of  streets  and  public  property,  and  of  polioe 
and  fire  pnitectiont  each  commissioner  being  held  individually 
leqxmsiUe  for  thelnanagement  of  his  department  These  are 
business  departments  carefully  systems  tiied  by  their  heads. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the.  comndnrioa  as  a  whole, 
over  whose  meeUngi  the  soayor^presideat  presides;  he  has  a  vote 
like  every  other  commissioner,  and  has  no  veii»  power,  1  he 
success  of  this  commission  government  has  been  remarkable: 
in  1901-1908  the  city»  without  issuing  bonds  except  lor  grade 
raisingi  paid  off  a  large  debt,  jaised  the  salaries  ofcity  cmpl^ees< 
paid. its  running  expenses  in  cash,  planned  and  bemn  puUic 
improvements  and  sanitary  reforms,  and  did  nuiai  for  the 
abolition  of  gambling  and  the  regulation  of  other  vice.  The 
Galveston  Plan  and  similar  achemes  of  government  have  been 
adopted  in  many  other  American  cities. 

Galveston's  manufactoifas»  the  products  of  which  in  1900 
were  valued  at  $5,0x6,360,  a  deoease  of  12-4%  from  1890 
(Tahis  of  pseducts  under  "  factory  sj^tem,''  $3i675>3«3  in  i9«>; 
$9,996,634  i&  1905,  a  decrease  of  18*5%),  hidude  cottoo-seed 
oil  refinesies,  flour  and  feed  mills,  hm^ber  mills^  wooden-ware 
f  actories>  browezies,  cement  works,  creoeoting  works,  ship-yards 
and  ice  factories.  There  are  extensive  cotton  warehouses,  coal 
and  grain  ekitators,  and  large  wholesale  supply  depots.  The 
Gidf  Firiieiies  Company  has  its  fleet's  head<piaiterB  and  large 
packing-houses  at  Galveston.  It  is  as  a  commercial  port  that 
Galveston  is  chiefly  important.  In  1907  it  was  the  second  port 
in  the  United  States  in  the  value  <rf  its  exports  {domestic  snd 
foreign,  $196,697,383^  or  to*s«%  of  the  total),  being  surpassed 
only  by  New  York.  City;  and  was  the  first  of  the  Gulf  porU 
(having  4S*4J%  of  the  total  value).  New  Odtam  being  second 
with  $x64,998»S40.  Gslveston's  imports  in  1907  yiert  valued  at 
$7,669,45$.  Galveston  is  the  greatest  cottoiHOporting  port 
in  the  Uason,  its  exports  of  cotton  in  1907  being  valued  at 
$i63,564y44S^  Other  exporu  of  great  value  are  cotton  seed  pro* 
dacta  <oU  andcake,  $xo,x88,594in  i9i>7)»  Indian  com  ($3^S7>379 
in  1907),  wheat  ($9>443>9oi  ^  1906)*,  lumber  and  flour.  The 
electric  lighting  and  water-supply  systems  are  owned  and 
operated- by  the  mumdpality. 

The  harbour  of  Galveston  seems  to  have  been  named  about 
X7fta  by  Spanish  exptoters  in  hommr  cither  of  Jos6  de  Galves, 
Marquis  of  Soaotfa,  or  his  nephew  Bernardo,  governor  of 
Loo^ana;  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  X9th  century  was  the 
priiidpal  rendlsvoosof  a  powerful  band  of  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
of  whom,  for  many  years,,  the  notorious  Jean  Lafitte  vas  chief. 
After  much  difl&cuHy  these  were  finally  dispersed  about  xSao  by 
the  United  States  authorities,  jmd  in  r837  the  first  settlement 
from  the  United  States  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Republic 
of  l^tas  to  1839.  On  the  8th  of  October  XB62  the  dty  was  tsken 
by  a  Federal  naval  force  under  Commander  William  B.  lUnshaw 
(18x6-1865).  After  a  sharp  engagement  a  C^mfederate  force 
under  General  John  B.  Magruder  (X810-X871)  retook  the  dty  oa 
the  xst  of  Jaauary  1863,  one  of  the  Federal  ships,  the  "  Hardet 
Lane/'  falling  faito  Confederate  hands,  and  another,  the  **  West- 
field,"  being  bbwn.up  with  Commander  Rensfaaw  on  board. 
Thereafter  Galveston  fesoained  in  0)nfederate  bands,  although 
rigidly  blockaded  by  the  Federal  navy,  until  the  ckse  of  the  war. 
On  the  8th  of  September  1900  the  dty  was  seriously  damaged  by 
a  West  Indian  hurricane,  which,  blowing  steadily  for  dghteen 
houis,  reached  a  velodty  of  135  m.  an  hour.  The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  were  piled  up  in  enormous  waves  that  swept  across  a  large 
part  of  the  dty,  destroying  or  badly  damaging  more  than  8000 
buildings,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  5000  lives,  and  a  property 
loss  esthnated  at  about  $17^000,000.  Liberal  contributions 
came  from  aU  over  the  country,  and  the  state  partially  remitted 
the  dty*s  taxes  for  17  years.  The  dty  was  rapidly  rebuilt  on  a 
more  substantial  plan. 


GALWAT,  aoouBty  in  the  wort  of  ttebuid,  hi  the  piovfatce  of 
Connaught,  hounded  N.  by  Mayo  and  Roscommon;  E.  by 
Roscomnym,  Kint^  County  and  Upperary;  S.  by  CUure  and 
<2dway  Bmy;  and  W.  1^  the  Atlantic-  Ocean.  The  area  is 
'tf'9*^  *o^  or  about  3375  sq.  m.,  the  county  being  second  in 
sise  to  Cork  among  the  Iridi  counties. 

The  oounty  is  naturally  divided  by  Loogh  Corrib  into  two 
great  divisions^.  The  eastein,  which  comprehends  all  the  county 
except  the  four  western  batoinies,  rekts  on  a  limestone  base,  and 
is,  generafly  speaking,  a  level  champaign  country,  but  contains 
large  quantities  of  wet  bog.  Its  southern  portion  is  partly  a 
eantinaatwn  of  the  Golden  Vale  of  Limerick,  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  SKevebauf^ty  Mountains. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  divisien  contains  rich  pasture  and 
tillage  ground,  beautifafly  diversified  with  faiU  and  date.  Some 
of  the  intermMiate  country  jb  oomparativdy  uncuHivated,  but 
forms  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  western  division  of  the 
county  has  a  substratum  of  granite,  and  is  barren,  rugged  and 
mountainous.  It  isdivided  into  the  three  districtsofC^onnemara, 
Jar-Omnaught  and  Joyce's  0>untry;  the  name  of  Connemara 
is,  however,  often  applied  to  the  whole  district.  Its  high«rt 
mwintains  are  the  grand  and  picturesque  group  of  Bunnabeola, 
or  the  Twdve  Bens  or  Pins,  a^faicfa  occupy  a  q>aceof  about  25  sq. 
m.,  the  highest  elevatioa  being  3695  ft  Mudi  of  this  district  is  a 
gently  sloping  plain,  itom  100  to  300  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Joyce's 
Coumiiy,  farther  north,  is  an  devated  traa,  with  flat-topped 
hills  X300  to  aoooft  high,  and  deep  narrow  valleys  lying  betweei 
them. 

(Salway  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  extended  liite  of 
sea-coast,  indented  by  numerous  harbours,  which,  however,  are 
rarely  used  except  by  a  few  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  At  the 
boundary  with  the  county  Mayo  in  the  north  isKiUaxy  Harbour 
which  separates  the  two  oountiesw  The  first  bay  on  the  western) 
coast  capable  of  accommodating  large  ships  is  BallynakiU, 
shdtered  by  FreaghUlaun  or  Heath.  Islsuad.  Next  in  successioa 
is  Cleggan  Bay.  Off  these  inlets  lie  the  iahuids  of  Inshbofin  and 
Inlshark,  with  othen.  Streamstown  is  a  narrow  fanlet,  within 
which  are  the  Inhabited  islands  of  Omey,  Inishturk  and  Turbot 
Ardbear  harbour  is  divided  into  two  inlets,  the  northern  terminat- 
ing at  the  town  of  CUfdtn,  with  excellent  anchorage;  the 
southern  inlet  has  also  good  anchorage  within  the  bar,  and  has 
a  good  salmon  fishery.  Manniri  Bay,  thou^  large,  is  much 
exposed  and  little  frequented  by  shipping.  From  Slyne  Head  the 
coast  turns  eastward  to  Rounctetone  ]^y,  which  has  its  entrance 
protected  by  the  islands  of  Inlifanee  and  Inishlacken.  Next  in 
order  is  Bertra^boy  Bay,  studded  with  islets  and  rocks,  but 
deep  and  sheltered.  Kflkieran  Bay,  the  largest  on  this  coast ,  has 
a  most  productive  kdp  shore  of  nearly  xoo  m.;  its  mouth  is 
but  3  m.  broad.  Between  (^prumna  Jsland  and  the  mainland  is 
Greatman's  Bay  and  dose  to  it  OjsteDo  Bay,  the  most  eastern  of 
those  in  Connemara.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Greatman's 
Bay  eastward  is  comprehended  in  theBay  of  Galway,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  by  the  three  limestone  islands  of  Aran, 
Inishmore  (or  Aranmore),  Inishmann'  and  Inishcer. 

The  rivers  are  few,  and,  except  the  Shannon,  of  small  sise. 
The  Suck,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  onmty, 
rises  in  Roscommon,  and  passing  by  BaDInadoe,  unites  with  the 
Shannon  at  Shannonbridge.  The  Shannon  forms  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  passing  Shannon  Harbour,  Banagher, 
MeeUck  and  Portumna,  swells  into  the  great  expanse  of  water 
called  Lough  Derg,  which  skirts  the  county  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Mount  Shannon.  The  Claregalway  flows  southward  through  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  enters  Lough  Corrib  some  4  m.  above 
the  town  of  Galway.  The  Ballynahinch,  considered  one  .of  the 
best  salmon-fishing  rivers  in  Connaught,  rises  in  the  Twelve  Piast 
passes  through  Ballynahinch  Lake,  and  after  a  short  but  rapid 
course  ialls  into  Bertragbboy  Bay.  Lakes  alt  numerous.  Lough 
(Corrib  extends  from  Galway  town  northwards  over  30/300  acres, 
with  a  shore  of  $0  m.  in  extent.  The  lake  is  studded  with  many 
islands,  some  of  them  thickly  inhabited.  The  district  west  ol 
Lough  Corrib  contains  a  vast  number  of  lakfs,about  twenty-five  of 
them  more  than  a  mile  in  lea^h.    Lough  Rea,  by  tbe  town  of  the 
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tame  name,  is  more  remarktble  for  aottuc  besulx  than  for  extent. 
Besides  these  pexennial  lakes,  there  are  several  low  tracts,  called 
turloughs,  which  are  covered,  with  water  duriog  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Loughs  Mask  and  G>rrib  are  connected  by  a  salnion  ladder, 
and  contain  laige  trout.  Galway,  with  the  Scroib  Waters,  drain- 
ing into  Camus  Bay,  a  branch  of  Kilkieran  Bay,  with  Receia 
and  the  Ballynahf nch  waten,  are  the  best  £shing  centres.  On 
account  of  its  scenic  beauty,  both  coastal  and  inland,  together 
with  its  facilities  for  sport,  county  Galway  i^  frequented  by 
summer  visitors.  Though  for  long  the  remoter  ports  were  difficult 
of  access,  as  in  the  case  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Clare  mnd  the  western 
counties  generally,  the  GalwayandClifdennilway«ssi8tedpTi\«te 
enterprise  to  (^n  up  the  country.  The  western  mountains, 
broken  by  deep  landlocked  and  island-sheltered  bays,  as  well  as 
by  the  innumerable  small  loughs  d  the  Connemaxa  distzjcts, 
afford  scenes  varying  from  gentle  slopes  occasionally  well  wooded 
along  the  water's  edge  to  wild,  bare  moorlands  among  the 
heights,  while  the  summits  are  usually  bold  and  rocky  Qoae& 
Several  small  fishing  villages  have  acqubed  the  dignity  at  waters 
ing-places  from  the  erectjon  of  hotels,  which  have  abo  been 
planted  in  previously  untenanted  situations  of  hig^  scenic 
attractions;  ajnong  these  may  be  menticmed  Leenaae  at  the 
head  of  Killary  harbour,  Renvyle  House  at  its  entrance,  Lciter> 
frack  on  BallynakiU  Bay,  Streamstown  and  Cliiden,  and  Oashel 
on  Bertragbboy  Bay.  Inland  are  Recess,  near  Louj^  Derrydar^ 
and  Ballynahinch,  on  the  loogh  of  that  name,  both  on  the 
lulway,  at  the  foot  of  the  Twelve  Pins. 

Ceolop. — The  east  of  this  county  ties  in  the  Carboniferous  Mme* 
stone  puun,  with  domes  of  Qld  Red  Sandstone  rising  near  Ehmmore 
and  Mount  Bellev.  As  Galway  town  is  neared*  the  grey  rock 
appears  freely  on  the  surface,  and  Lough  Corrib  spreads  rtself  over 
almost  level  land.  Its  west  branches,  however,  run  up  into  **  Dal- 
radian  "  bilU,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  threshold  ot  ConnemanK 
A  broad  mass  of  ice^worn  gneiss  and  granite  lies  between  Lough 
Corrib  and  Galway  Bay,  cut  off  so  sharply  at  the  sea  as  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  an  east-and-wcst  line  of  fracture.  The  Twelve 
Bens  owe  their  sbpreniacy  to  the  quartzites,  which  are  here  well 
bedded  and  associated  with  limestone  and  mica-echist.  Silurian 
coaglomeiates  and  sandstones,  with  andesitic  lavas,  overlie  the 
Dalradians,  with  marked  unconformity,  south  of  Leenane  and 
round  Lough  Nafooey.  The  surfaces  oT  the  hard  rocks  admirably 
record  the  action  of  ice  throughout  the  county.  There  b  black. 
Carboniferous  marble  at  Menlough  near  Galway ;  and  the  well-known 
"  Connemara  Marble  "  is  a  banded  serpentinouscryatalUne  limestone 
in  the-  Dalradians  at  Recess,  Ballynahinch  and  Streamstown. 
Compact  red  grartlte  is  worked  at  Shantallow^  and  the  region  west 
of  Galway  contains  many  handsome  porphyritic  red  varieties. 

aimate  and  IndustrUs^^The  cUmate  u  mild  and  bealthy  bHt 
variable,  and  violent  winds  from  the  wert  are  not  uncooimoo. 
Frost  or  snow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  western  coast,  and  cattle 
of  every  description  continue  unhoused  during  the  winter.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  county  produces  the  best  wheat.    Oats  are  fre- 

fuently  sown  after  potatoes  in  moorish  soils  less  adapted  for  wheat, 
he-  ^t  shores  of  the  bays  afford  large  supplies  of  seaweed  for 
manure.  Limestone,  f;ravcl  and  marl  are  to  be  had  in  most  other 
parts.  When  a  suflkient  quantity  of  manure  for  potatoes  cannot 
ne  had,  the  usual  practice  is  to  pare  and  bum  the  surface.  In  many 
l^aces  on  the  seashore  fine  early  potatoes  are  raised  in  deep  sea-sand 
mannred  with  seaweed,  and  the  <»>p  is  succeeded  by  bariey.  Those 
parts  of  the  eastern  district  less  fitted  for  grain  are  employed  ia 
pasturage.  Heathy  sheep-walks  occupy  a  very  large  tract  between 
Monivea  and  Galway.  An  extensive  range  from  Athenry.  stretching 
to  Galway  Bay  at  Kinvarra,  is  also  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep.  Over 
half  the  total  acrea^  of  the  county  is  pasture-land,  and  cattle,  sheep^ 
pigs  and  poultry  are  extensively  reared.  The^troportion  of  tillase  to 
pasturage  is  roughly  as  one  to  four;  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  fully  one-tnird  of  the  total  area,  is  quite  barren. 

Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  beyond  the  demand  caased  by 
the  domestk:  conswnption  of  the  people.  Coarse  frieaea^  flannefai 
and  blankets  are  roadie  in  all  parts  and  sold  largely  in  Galway  and 
Louffhrca.  Connemara  has  bieen  long  cdebratra  tor  its  hana-kntf 
woollen  stockings.  Coarse  Dnen,  of  a  narrow  breadth,  called  handle 
finen,  is  also  mad*  for  home  consumption.  ^  There  is  a  linen-weaving 
factory  at  Oughtersrd.  The  manufacture  of  kelp,  formerly  a  great 
source  of  profit  on  the  western  shores,  b  still  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Feathers  and  sea-fowls*  eggs  arc  brought  in  great  quantities 
from  the  islands  of  Aran,  the  produce  of  the  puffins  and  other  sea- 
fowl  that  frcKiuent  the  cliffs.  Fishinj;;  affords  occupation  to  many 
of  the  inhabitaato,  the  industry  havmg  as  its  centres  the  ports  of 
Galway  and  Clifdcn, 

The  Midland  Great  Western  main  line  enters  the  county  at 
Battfnasloe,  and  runs  by  Athenry  to  Galway,  with  an  exteoston 
i»0«gbtifwd  (Lough  Corrib)  and  Cmdeik  The  Great  Southern  Jl 


Western  line  from  Stfgo  to  Umerlck  trwdries  the  «ottiity  ftOiB 
N.  to  S.,  by  way  of  Tuam,  Athenry  and  Gort. 

PoptdaitdH  and  AdministraU&n. — ^The  popnlation  of  county 
Galway  (211,277  in  1891;  192,549  in  1901)  decreased  by  more 
than  half  in  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  X9th  century,  and  the 
decrease  omtinues,  as  emigration  is  heavy.  About  97%  of  the 
population  ate  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  somewhat  less  percentage 
are  rural  The  Erse  tongtie  is  maintained  by  many  in  tlSs 
remote  county.  The  chief  towns  are  Galway  (pop.  13,426), 
Tuam  (3012),  BalHnasloe  (4904)  and  Loughrea  (281s),  with  the 
smaller  towns  of  Portumna,  Gort,  CHfden,  Athenry,  HeadfoM, 
Oughterard  and  Eyrecourt.  The  county  is  divided  into  four 
pariiamentary  divisions  (returning  one  member  each);  north, 
south,  east  and  Connemara,  while  the  town  of  Galway  ttKums 
one  member.  There  are  eighteen  baronies.  Assizes  are  hdd  at 
Calway,  quarter-sessions  at  Galway,  Ball!nask>e,  Clifden,  Gort, 
Loughrea,  Oughterard,  Portumna  and  Tuam.  The  county 
comprises  parts  of  the  Prote^uit  dioceses  of  TUam  and  of 
Killaloe;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceMs  of  Elphin,  Galway, 
Qonfert  and  Killaloe. 

History. — The  history  of  county  Qalway  is  escceedini^yobscmv, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  Its  striking  physical  features  carrfes  Its 
legend  with  it.  For  centuries  local  tepts  struggled  together  for 
mastery  undeterred  by  outside  influence.  The  wreck  of  part  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  on  this  coast  in  1588  left  survivors  whose 
luff  uence  is  still  to  be  traced.  The  formation  of  Galway  into  a 
county  was  effected  about  1 579  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  dq>uty 
of  Ireland.  In  the  county  at  Augbtim  (^.t.)  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  English  RevolnUon  was  fou^t  in  1691.  Among  the 
antiqcrities  are  several  round  towers.  The  only  perfect  one  is  at 
Kihnacduagh,  a  very  fine  example  1x2  ft.  hi^,  leaning  con- 
siderably out  of  the  peipendlcular.  Raths  or  encampments  are 
nunvecous  and  several  cromlechs  are  to  be  seen  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Hie  ruins  of  monastic  buildii^  are  also  numerous.  That 
of  Knockmoy,  about  6  m.  ftom  Tuam,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  Z180  by  Cathal  O'Omnor,  was  adorned  wjth  rode  fresco 
paintings,  still  discernible,  which  were  considered  valuable  as 
being  the  best  authentic  representations  existing  of  andent 
Irish  costumes.  Andent  castles  and  square  towers  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  are  frequently  met  with;  some  have  been  kept  ia 
repair,  but  the  greater  number  are  in  ruins.  The  castle  of  Tuam, 
built  in  1 161  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  kingof  Ireland,  at  the  period 
of  the  Engh'sh  invasion,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bnilckng  of 
this  description  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland.  The  retnain^  of  a 
round  castle,  a  form  of  building  very  uncommon  in  the  raiMtaiy 
architecture  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  between  Gort  and 
Kilmacduagfa.  The  extraordinary  cydopean  and  monastic 
ruins  on  the  Aran  Idands  {q.v.)  must  be  mentioned;  4nd  the 
town  of  Galway,  Athenry,  and  the  ndghbourhood  of  BaUinasloe 
all  show  interesting  remains.  The  small  church  of  Cloaifert,  in  the 
south  of  the  county,  with  a  fine  Romanesque  doorway,  is  a 
cathedral,  the  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  KiUenon, 
Kilmacduagh  and  Killaloe  in  1833. 

QALWAT,  a  seaport,  parliamentaiy  borough  and  the  CQUlity 
town  of  county  Galway,  Ireland,  on  the  north  shore  of  Galway 
Bay,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  13,426*  Some  of  the  street^  are 
very  harrow,  and  contain  curious  spcdmens  of  old  buildings, 
chiefly  in  antique  Spanish  style,  being  square,  with  a  central 
court,  and  a  gateway  opening  into  the  street  The  nsost  note- 
worthy of  these  ia  the  pile  known  as  Lyncfa's  Castle.  Tha 
resSdence  takes  iu  name  from  the  family  of  whom  James  Lynch 
Flttttepben^  majror  of  Galway  in  1493,  ^"^  *•  member;  whose 
severi^  as  a  magistnitr  is  exemplified  in  the  stoiy  that  he 
executed  his  own  son,  and  thus  gave  origin  (according  to  one  of 
several  theories)  to  the  familiar  term  of  Lynch  law.  Theprindpal 
streeU  are  broad  and  contain  good  shops.  StNichohuchurchisa 
fine  crudform  building  founded  in  1320,  and  containing  menu- 
menu,  and  a  bell,  one  of  a  peal^  which  appears  to  have  been 
brought  from  Cavron  in  France,  but  how  this  happened  is  not 
known.  The  church  was  made  collegiate  in  M<4«  *ad  Edwaxd 
VI.  created  the  Royal  College  of  Galwty  |b  GQBSeiioo  with  It; 
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iMit  the  oM  coUege  biii]ding«  DO  loiter  sorv«  tlu»  piiipoM,  and  the 
church  ceased  to  be  coU^iato  in  x&fa  Thert  are  remains  of 
%  Fnindscanlriaxy  founded  in  1296.  St  Augustine's  church 
(Roman  Catholic)  is  modem  (1859).  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  diocese.  There  are  grammar,  model  and 
industrial  schoob,  the  first  with  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  but  the  pidndpal  educational  establishment  is  University 
College,  a  quadrangular  building  in  Tudor  Gothic  style,  of  grey 
limestone.  It  was  founded  as  Queen's  College,  with  other 
coUefles  of  the  same  name  at  Belfast  and  Cork,  under  an  act  of 
184$,  and  its  name  was  changed  when  it  was  granted  a  new 
charter  pursuant  to  the  Irish  UniverBities  Act  1908.  The 
harbour  comprises  an  extensive  line  of  quays,  and  is  connected 
for  inland  nav%aticn  with  Lough  Corrib.  The  shifting  trade  is 
considerable,  but  as  a  trans-Atlantic  port  Galway  was  exploited 
uniuccessfully.  The  fisheries,  both  sea  and  salmon,  are  iro- 
portant.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  agricultural  produce  and 
bh^k  marUe,  triiich  is  polished  in  local  mills.  Other  industrial 
establishmenis  hidude  corn-mills,  iron-foundries,  distilleries,  and 
brush  and  bag  foctories.  The  borough,  which  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  until  1S85,  now  returns  one. 

Galway  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  while  a  suburb 
known  as  the  Claddagh  is  inhabited  by  fishermen.  This  is  a 
curious  collection  of  small  cottages,  where  communal  govern- 
ment by  a  lod^y  elected  mayor  long  prevailed,  together  with 
peculiar  laws  and  customs,  strictly  exclusive  inter-marriage,  and  a 
high  moral  and  reUgious  standjud.  Specimens  of  the  distinc- 
tive Claddagh  ring,  for  example,  were  worn  and  treasured 
as  venerated  heirlooms.  These  customs,  with  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  women,  died  out  but  slo^y,  and  even  to-day  their 
vestiges  rentain. 

The  environs  of  Galway  are  pleasant,  with  several  handsome 
residences.  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  vidnity  !s  Roscam, 
with  its  round  tower,  ruined  church  and  other  remains.  Salthill, 
with  golf  links,  is  a  waterside  residential  suburb. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Galway  untU  after  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
O'Flaherty,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  district  to  the  west. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  native  dynasty  of  the  O'Connors,  the 
town  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Burgos,  the  head  of  a  branch  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  M' William  Eighter,  long  governed  it  by 
magistrates  of  his  own  appointment.    After  it  had  been  secured 
by  walls,  which  began  to  be  built  about  1270  and  are  still  in  part 
traceable,  it  became  the  residence  of  a  number  of  enterprising 
settlers,  throu^  whom  it  attained  a  position  of  much  commercial 
celebrity.    Of  these  settlers  the  prindpal  families,  fourteen  in 
number,  were  known  as  the  tribes  of  Galway.    They  were  of 
Norman,  Saxon  or  Welsh  descent,  and  became  so  exclusive  in 
their  relationships  that  di^>ensations  were  frequently  rcqubite 
for  the  canonical  l^ality  of  marriages  among  them.    The  town 
rapidly  increased  from  this  period  in  wealth  and  commercial 
rank,  far  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  rival  city  of  Limerick. 
Richard  IL  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation  with  liberal 
privik^cs,  which  was  confirmed  by  his  successor.    It  had  the 
right  of  coinage  by  act  of  parUament,  but  there  is  no  .evidence  to 
show  that  it  exercised  the  privilege.    Another  charter,  granted  in 
1 545,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  to  the  islands  of  Aran, 
permitted  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  goods  except  linens  and 
woollens,  and  confirmed  all  the  former  privileges.    Large  numbers 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  town;  and 
there  are  many  traces'  of  Spanish  blood  among  the  population. 
Its  munidpal  privileges  were  extended  by  a  charter  from  James  I., 
whereby  the  town,  and  a  district  of  two  miles  round  in  every 
direction,  were  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  with  exdusive 
jurisdiction  and  a  right  of  choosing  its  own  ma^trates.    During 
the  civil  wars  of  164 1  the  town  took  part  with  the  Irish,  and  was 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Charles  Coote; 
afler  which  the  andent  inhabitants  were  mostly  driven  out,  and 
their  property  was  given  to  adventurers  and  soldiers,  chiefly 
fromEn^and.    On  the  accession  of  James  IL  the  old  inhabitants 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  recovering  their  former  rights. 
But  the  successes  of  King  William  soon  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
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pectatioas;  and  the  t&m,  after  undergoing  another  siege,  again 
capitulated  to  the  force  brought  against  it  by  General  Ginkell. 

QAMA,  VA800  DA  (c.  246o>xs34),  Portuguese  navigator  and 
discoverer  of  the  sea-route  to  India,  was  bom  at  Sines,  a  small 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  Of  da  Gama's  eariy  history 
little  is  known.  Hb  descent,  according  to  the  NoHliario  of 
Antonio  de  Lima,  was  derived  from  a  noble  family  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  year  1166;  but  the  line  cannot  be  traced 
without  interruption  farther  back  than  the  year  laSoy  to  one 
Alvaro  da  Gama,  from  whom  was  descended  EstevSo  da  Gama, 
dvil  governor  of  Sines,  whose  third  son  Vasco  was  bom  prob- 
ably about  the  year  1460.  In  that  year  died  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  to  whose  intelligence  and  foresight  must  be  traced 
back  an  the  fame  that  Portugal  gained  on  the  seas  in  the  1 5th  and 
x6th  centuries.  Explorers  sent  out  at  his  instigation  discovered 
the  Azores  and  unknown  regions  on  the  African  coast,  whence 
continuaUy  came  reports  of  a  great  monarch,  **  who  lived  east  of 
Benin,  350  leagues  in  the  interior,  and  who  held  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  dominion  over  aU  the  neighbouring  kings,"  a  story 
which  tallied  so  remarkably  with  the  accounts  of  "Prcster  John  ** 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Peninsula  by  Abyssinian  priests, 
that  John  II.  of  Portugal  steadfastly  resolved  that  both  by  sea 
and  byland  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  the  country 
of  this  potentate.  For  this  {Purpose  Pedro  de  Covilham  and 
Affonso  de  Payva  were  despatched  eastward  by  land;  while 
Bartholomeu  Diaz  (9.V.),  in  command  of  two  vessels,  was  sent 
westward  by  sea  (see  Abyssinia,  14).  That  there  was  in  truth 
an  ocean  highway  to  the  East  was  proved  by  Diaa,  who  returned 
in  December  1488  with  the  report  that  when  sailing  southward 
he  was  carried  far  to  the  east  by  a  succession  of  fierce  storms, 
past — as  he  discovered  only  on  his  return  voyage — what  he 
ascertained  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent. 
The  condition  of  John's  health  and  concerns  of  state,  however, 
prevented  the  fitting  out  of  the  intended  expedition;  and  it  was 
not  tin  nine  years  later,  when  Emanud  I.  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  that  the  preparations  for  this  great  voyage  were 
completed---hastened,  doubtless,  by  Columbus's  discovery  of 
America  in  the  meanwhile. 

For  the  supreme  command  of  this  expedition  the  king  selected 
Vasco  da  Gama,  who  had  in  his  youth  fought  in  the  wars  against 
Castile,  and  in  his  riper  years  gained  distinction  as  an  intrepid 
mariner.    The  fleet,  consisting  of  four  vessels  specially  built  for 
this  mission,  safled  down  the  Tagus  on  the  9th  of  July  1497,  after 
prayers  and  confession  made  by  the  ofl^icers  and  crews  in  a  small 
chapd  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de 
'  Bdem  (see  Lisbon),  afterwards  buflt  to  commemorate  the  event* 
Fbur  months  later  the  flotilla  cast  andior  Id  6t  Hdena  Bay, 
South  Africa,  rounded  the  Cane  in  safety,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  reached  Maiindi,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
Thence,  steering  eastward,  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot  obtained 
from  Indian  merchants  met  with  at  this  port,  da  Gama  arrived 
at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  3oth  May  2498,  and  set 
up,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  marble  pUlar  as  a 
mark  of  conquest  and  a  proof  of  his  discovery  of  India.    His 
reception  by  the  samorin,  or  Hindu  ruler  of-  Calicut,  would 
have  in  all  probabiUty  been  favourable  enough,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  traders  who,  fearing  for 
thdr  gains,  so  indted  the  Hindus  against  the  new-comers  that  da 
Gama  was  unable  to  establish  a  Portuguese  factory.    Having 
seen  enough  of  India  to  assure  him  of  its  great  resources,  he 
returned  to  Portugal  in  September  1499.    The  king  recdved  him 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  granted  him  the  use  of  the  prefix 
Dom,  thus  devating  him  to  the  rank  of  an  imtitled  noble,  and 
conferred  on  him  pensions  and  other  property.    In  prosecution 
of  da  Gama's  discoveries  another  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  was 
immediatdy  sent  out  to  India  under  Pedro  Alvares  CabraX  who, 
in  sailing  too  far  westward,  by  acddent  discovered  Brazil,  and  on 
reaching  hb  destination  established  a  factory  at  CalicuL    The 
natives,  again  instigated  by  the  Mahommedan  merchants,  rose 
up  in  arms  and  murdered  all  whom  Cabral  had  Idt  behind.    To 
avenge  thb  outrage  a  powerful  armament  of  ten  ships  was  fitted 
out  at  Lubon,  the  command  of  which  was  at  first  given  to 
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Cibnl,  but  wuatUcmnli  tnniEaind  U>  lU  Guni,  wbtncciml 

the  title  ulmlnl  of  India  Ouuicy 

Snt  uiled,  and  oo  luching  C» 

bombarded  the  town,  treating  its 

too  horrible  todcscribc.     From  Calicut  he  proceeded  in  Nova&ba 

to  Cochin, "  doing  idl  the  barm  he  could  on  tbe  way  to  all  thai  he 

found  at  leo,"  and  baviog  made  lavoursUe  tnding  tumt  with  it 

and  with  other  towni  on  the  coast,  he  relumed 

September  ijaj.  with  richly  laden  ihipa.    He  and 

were  wekoiued  with  great  rcjoidnp  and  be  receiv 

Soon  after  hit  return  da  Gauii  retired  to  hiiroidence  in  Even, 
{xesibly  Irom  pique  at  not  obuining  la  high  learaid*  u 
efpected,  but  mote  probably  in  oidei  to  enjoy  the  xealth 
poution  which  he  had  acquired;  For  he  waa  now  one  of  the 
licbsl  men  in  tbc  liingdom.     He  bad  married,  proljably 
h  lady  of  good  family,  named  Catberina  de  Alaidc,  by  h 
had  a\x  sona-    According  to  Corrca,  be  conliniie^  to  advi 
Emanuel  I.  on  mattera  connected  with  India  and  miritimi:  policy 
up  to  1505,  and  there  are  extant  twelve  documents  dated  1507- 
ijii  which  prove  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour, 
lie  most  important  of  Iheae  ii  a  grant  dated  December  1514 
by  "hich  Vilco  da  Gama  «■*  crentnd  count  of  Vidigueira,  with 
tbe  extraordinary  privileges  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage-    During  this  time  the  Fortugi 
conquests  increased  in  tbe  £ast,  and  were  piesidcd  over 
niccessive  viceroys.    The  fifth  of  these  was  so  iiofonunatc  1 
da  Ganu  waa  msUed  ftom  his  aedusion  by  Enunuel'i  succo 
John  III.,  and  nominated  viceroy  of  India,  an  bonour  whici 
April  1514  he  left  Lisbon  to  assume.     Arriving  at  Coa  du 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  immediately  set  himself  to  cor 
with  vigour  the  many  sbusea  whicb  had  ciept  in  under  the 
tl  his  predecessor*.    He  waa  not  destined,  however,  to  prose. 
far  the  reforms  he  had  inaugurated,  for,  on  the  Cbristmas 
jrival,  hedied  atCocbinafterashi     '" 
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Hery  there.     In  ISJS  bit  body  wi 
'     ■  '    -'  rn  of  Vidigueir 


conveyed  to  Portugal 

In  rSSowhat  were  supposed  on  insufficient  evidence  to  Juve  been 
fajs  remains  were  (rvuferred  to  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Belem.  His  voyage  had  the  immediate  result  of  enriching 
Portugal,  and  raising  her  to  one  of  the  foremoil  place*  among  the 
1  eventually  the  far  gn«ler  one  of  bringing 


It  by  opening  it 


to  the  Wealera  world. 

BlBLiocHArHT.— FajM  ia  Camt'i  Fir 
atein  (London.  Haktuyt  Society,  IS9*),  i 
&:.i  of  the  anonyoous  XMin  Uourriil 
one  of  Vaica  da  Can's  sabocdiQUea 
"S.  RapbaeL"  which  was  eommaaded  by 
da  Gaoia.  This  b  tbe  mcM  inintaal 
ive  accoiinu  of  tbe  voyage  in  letten 
appended  to  the  HaUuyt  Society's  tn 
Bima,  DttaJv  ia  luia  OjiiBn.  tn 
r.  lTSc  Cutuheda.  Auttrta  is  ii^ 

a  SI.  Uigely  based  00  the  fodiro);  Tin 
ma  tni  \ii  ViitroyolU.  by  Caspar 
1H»).  chMly  valuable  for  the  evnni 
Canoeni,  the  ociNial  Incident  in  which 
voyage:  CoXcm  iij.  Caliemti,  a  DtM 
Voyiitl  ot  Vaial  Js  Cana,  written  l» 
the  npedirion,  printBl  it  Antwerp  abc 
si  mile,  with  introduction  and  translation, 
lij^y,  Tbaaii  Lopes,  nairatlve  (1501)11 

OAMAUSL  (VVpO-  This  name,  «hi 
limes  figures  only  as  that  of  a  prince  of 
(nidi  Num.  I.  le,  &c.).  was  herediury  a 
HiUel.    Six  pettons  bearing  the  name  al . 

I.  GAUitiEL  I.,  a  grandson  ol  Hillel,  and  like  him 
Ha-ZlqCn  (tbe  Elder),  by  which  is  apparently  indi 
he  was  numbered  among  the  Sanbedrin,  the  high 
Jeruulcm.    According  to  the  tradition  of  the  schools  of  Pali 
Gamaliel  succeeded  hii  grandfather  and 


Icb  in  Old  Testament 
the  tribe  of  Manasseb 
long  the  descendants  of 

designated 

Icated  that 

idl  of 


pM&iBa  In  tb*  Sanbedrtn,  and  enfoftd  the  hfghcM  repute  as  an 
wtfaorky  on  tbe  subject  of  koovledge  of  tbe  La<r  and  in  the 

I  of  the  ScHjxnres.  Hcwaaihefim  to  iriicMnime 
holilleRabban(Maatn.TeMher).  It  ti  related  In 
die  AOs of  the  Apoaltes  (V.  j«  el  seq.)  that  his  voice  wu  uplifted 
In  tbe  Sanbedrin  in  favour  of  tbe  disciples  0[  Jesus  who  wen 
thnalcned  with  death,  and  on  this  occasion  he  is  daignaied 
B4  a  Pharisee  and  as  being  "  had  in  nputitiOB  aoHng  all  the 
ptorie  ••  itomtMaaia  rUua  inm-i  ry  Xi^).  In  the  Uishna 
[C>Hh  iv.  ,-3)  be  it  spoken  of  as  tbe  Bulh«  of  cettaia  legal 
SectiBg  the  welfare  of  tbc  community  (the  expnadoa 


lal  Is  " 


Lt  ol  the  eptek* 


world)  and  regulating  certain  question*  as 

In  the  traditiob  «M  also  preserved  the  1 

regarding  tbe  inseilton  ol  [he  iitercalory  m 

to  the  inhatutanis  ol  Galilee  and  (be  Daiom  (i.e.  soulhem 

Palestine)  and  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (Sanbedrin  iifc  and 

elsewbere).    He  figures  in  two  anecdotes  as  the  ndigiaiis  adviin 

of  the  king  and  queen,  i.e.  Agiippa  1.  and  his  wife  Cypd* 

that  the  Apottlc  Paul  boasts  of  bavingsalal  (be  feet  of  Gamaliel 

(Acts.  xxiL  3).     Of  his  teaching,  beyond  the  saying  preserved  bi 

Aboth  i.  16,  which  eiijoins  the  duly  of  study  and  of  Krupulona- 

ncsa  in  the  observance  of  religious  otdioanaa,  only  a  very 

remarkable   cbaracteriiation  of  the  diScrent  »lurci  of  Iha 

scbolars  remaim  (Aboth  dlR.  Nathan,  cb.iL).    HiiRnewnin 

later  days  is  summed  up  in  the  words  (Misbna,  end  of  Sotah) : 

'  When  Sabban  Gamaliel  the  Elder  died,  regard  for  the  Torah 

(the  study  of  the  Law)  ceased,  and  purity  and  piety  died,"     As 

malicl  L  is  the  only  Jewisb  scribe  whose  name  is  mentioacd 

the  New  Testament  he  became  a  subject  of  Christian  legend, 

1  a  monk  of  the  iilb  century  (HennanD  the  Fremonsti*- 

isian)  relates  how  be  met  Jews  in  Worms  studying  Gamalici'i 

nmcniary  on  the  Old  Tottmenl,  thereby  toon  probaUy 

I.  Gahauu.  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  one  of 
.  usilm's  foremost  men  in  Ibe  war  sgainsl  the  Romans  (nda 
Josephus,  BtUuMjwt,  iv.  j,^,  Pi(aj3),ondgraDdson  of  Gamaliel 
"'d  distinguish  liim  from  the  latter  be  is  also  called  Gamaliel 

Jerusalem  the  scribes  of  the  school  of  HiUel  had  taken  trfuec  by 

liasion  of  Vespasian,  a  new  centre  of  Judaism  arose  under  the 

crship  of  the  aged  Johanin  ben  Zakkai,  a  school  whose 

ibers  inherited  the  authority  of  the  Sanbedrin  ol  Jerusalem. 

laliel  n.  became  Johansn    ben  ZaVkai's  successor,  and 

eted  immense  service  in  the  ittengthcning  and  reintegration 

of  Judusm,  which  had  been  deprived  ol  ils  former  basis  by  tbe 

'  3truction  of  the  Temple  and  by  the  entire  loss  of  its  political 

itonomy.     Re  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  had  arisen 

itieen  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Palestinian  Judaism  by  the 

paration  of  the  scribes  Into  the  [wo  schools  called  respectively 

ter  Hillel  and  Shwmai,  and  look  care  [0  enforce  his  own 

ithorily  ai  the  president  of  the  chief  legal  assembly  of  Judiiim 

ith  energy  and  often  uith  severity.     He  did  this,  as  he  hinscH 

)d,not  forhisovnhanournorfortbat  of  bisfiniily,  but  fnorder 

at  disunion  should  not  prevail  in  Israel.    Gamaliel's  positioB 

u  recognized  by  ibe  Roman  govcmmenl  also.    Towards  the 

idof  Domillan's  reign  (ca.D.w)  he  went  10  Rome  m  company 

itb  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  school  of  Jabneh,  in 

der  to  avert  a  danger  Ihteilening  the  Jews  Irom  the  action  of 

e  terriMc  emperor.     Many  interesting  particularahave  been 

ven  regarding  the  journey  of  these  learned  men  to  Rome  and 

eit  sojourn  Lherc,    The  impression  madi;  by  the  ajtiUi  of  the 

world  upon  Gamaliel  and  his  compsnions  was  an  oveipowerlnt 

one,  and  they  wept  when  they  thought  of  Jerusalem  in  ruin*. 

In  Rome,  u  at  home,  Gamaliel  often  had  occasion  to  defend 

Judaism  in  polemical  d 


nothing 


IS  Ifaii,  Ol 


, ..^ . anecdote  ttgsrding  a  suit  which 

Gamaliel  was  prosecuting  before  a  Christian  Judge,  a  converted 
Jew,  he  appeals  10  the  Gospel  and  10  Ibe  words  o(  Jesus  in 
Matt,  V.  17  (Shsbbath  itS  0,  ».  Gamaliel  devoted  spmal 
p  the  regulation  ol  the  rile  of  ptayM,  which  after  Ihe 
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oenatkm  of  sacrificial  worship  had  become  att-imporUDt.  He 
gav«  the  principal  prayer,  oonsisdiig  of  eigbleen  benedictiona,  its 
final  levisioa,  and  declared  it  every  Israelite^  duty  to  recite  it 
three  times  daily.  He  wasonfariendly  tcsmsvith  many  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  was  so  warmly  dev(rted  to  US' slave  Tabi  that  when 
the  latter  died  be  mourned  lor  him  as  im  a  bdoved  member  d  his 
oiwn  family.  He  loved  discussing  the  setose  of  sini^  portions  of 
the  Bible  with  other  scholars,  and  made  many  fine  expositioBS  of 
the  text.  With  the  words  of  Dent.  xiii.  i8  he  associated  the 
lesson:  "  So  long  as  thou  thyself  art  merciful,  God  will  also  be 
merciful  to  thee."  Oamaliel  died  before  the  insoxrections  under 
Trajan  had  brought  fxtah  unrest  into  Palestfaic.  At  his  funeral 
obsequies  the  celebrated  proselyte  Aquila  (Akylas  Onkelos^, 
reviving  an  ancient  custom,  burned  costly  materials  to  the  value 
of  seventy  minae.  Gamaliel  himself  had  given  directions  that  his 
body  was  to  be  wrapped  in  the  simplest  possible  shroud.  By  this 
he  wished  to  check  the  extravagance  which  had  become  associated 
with  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  his  end  was 
attained;  for  his  example  became  the  rule,  and  it  also  became  the 
custom  to  commemorate  him  in  the  words  of  consolation 
addressed  to  the  mourners  (Kethub.  8  b).  Oomalid'k  son, 
Simon,  long  after  his  father's  death,  and  after  the  persecutions 
under  Hadrian,  inherited  his  office,  which  thenceforward  his 
defoendants  handed  on  from  father  to  son. 

3.  Gaiiaukl  III.,  son  of  Jehuda  I.  the  redactor  of  the  Mishna, 
and  l^is  succeseor  as  Nasi  (patriarch).  The  redaction  of  the 
Mishna  was  completed  nnder  him,  aini  some  of  his  sayings  are 
incorporated  therein  (Aboth  iL  9>4).  One  of  these  runs  as  follows: 
"  Beware  of  those  in  power,  for  they  permit  men  to  approach 
them  only  for  their  own  uses;  they  behave  as  friends  when  it  is 
for  their  advantage,  but  they  do  not  stand  by  a  man  when  he  is  in 
need."  Evldentfy^  this  wmsdirected  against  the  self-seeldngof  the 
Ronum  government.  Gamaliel  m.  lived  during  the  first  half  of 
the  3rd  century. 

4.  Gakauel  IV.,  grandson  of  the  above,  patriarch  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century:  about  him  very  little  is  known. 

5.  Gamaliel  V.,  son  and  successor  of  the  patriarch  Hillel  II.: 
bejfond  his  name  nothing  is  known  of  him.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  is  the  patriarch  Gamaliel 
whom  Jerome  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Pamadiius,  written  in  393. 

6.  Gavalikl  VI.,  grandson  of  the  above,  the  last  of  the 
patriarchs,  died  in  42$.  With  him  expired  the  office,  which  had 
alriMdy  been  robbed  of  its  privileges  by  a  decree  of  the  emperors 
Honorius  and  Theodoshis  11.  (dated  the  x 7th  of  Odober  415). 
Gamaliel  VI.  was  also  a  physician,  and  a  celebrated  remedy  of  his 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporary  MarceHus  (^Dt  MedicamenHs, 
liber  21).  (W.  Ba.) 

QAMBETTA,  VtM  (1838-1882),  French  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Cahors  on  the  2nd  of  Apifl  1838.  Hb  father,  a  Genoese,  who 
bad  established  himself  as  a  grocer  and  had  married  a  French- 
woman named  Massabic,  is  said  to  have  been  his  son^k  prototype 
in  vigour  and  fluency  of  qseech.  In  his  sixteenth  year  young 
Gambetu  lost  by  an  accident  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  which 
eventually  had  to  be  removed.  Notwithstanding  this  privation^ 
be  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  public  school  of  Cahors, 
and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  law.  His  southern 
vehemence  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  students  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  he  was  soon  known  as  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  imperial  goyemment.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859, 
but,  although  contributing  to  a  Liberal  review,  edited  by 
Challemel  Lacour,  did  not  make  much  way  until,  on  the  17th 
of  November  1868,  he  was  selected  to  defend  the  journalist 
Delesduze,  prosecuted  for  having  promoted  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  representative  Baudin,  who  was  killed  in 
resisting  the  amp  d'etat  of  185 1 .  Gambctta  seized  hisopportunity 
and  assailed  both  the  coup  d'Hat  and  the  government  with  an 
eloquence  of  invective  which  made  him  immediately  famous. 

In  May  1869  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly,  both  by  the  first 
circumscription  of  Paris  and  by  Marseilles,  defeating  Hippolyte 
Camot  for  the  former  constituency  and  Thiers  and  Lesseps  for 
the  latter.  He  elected  to  sit  for  Marseilles,  and  lost  no  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  attacking  the  Emoire  in  the  Assembly.    He  was  at  firu 


opposed  to  the  war  with  Germany,  but  when  satisfied  that  it  had 
been  forced  upon  France  he  did  not,  like  aome  of  his  colleagues, 
refuse  to  vote  supplies,  but  took  the  patriotic  line  of  supporting 
the  flag.  When  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan  reached  PariSk 
Gambettacatted  for  strong  measures.  He  himself  prodaimed  the 
fall  of  the  emperor  at  the  corps  Ugislatift  and  the  establisfament  of 
a  republic  at  the  h6tcl  de  viUe.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  new  government  of  national  defence,  becoming  minister 
of  the  interior.  He  advised  his  colleagues  to  leave  Paris  and 
cdnduct  the  govdrnment  from  some  provincial  dty.  This  advice 
was  rejected  from  dread  of  another  revolution  in  Paris,  and  a 
delegation  to  organize  resistance  in  the  provinces  was  despatched 
to  Tours,  but  when  this  was  seen  to  be  inefficient  Gambetu 
himself  (7th  October)  quitted  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  upon 
arriving  at  Toun  took  the  supreme  direction  of  aAun  as  minister 
of  the  intoior  and  of  war.  Aided  by  M.  de  Freydnet,  tlwn  a 
young  ofiker  of  engineers,  as  his  assistant  secretary  of  war,  he 
displayed  prodigiea  of  energy  and  intelligence.  He  speedfly 
organked  an  army,  which  might  possiUy  have  effected  the  relief 
of  Paris  if  MeU  had  held  out,  but  the  surrender  of  Baz^ne 
brought  the  army  of  the  crown  prince  into  the  field,  and  success 
wasimpossa>le.  After  the  defeats  of  the  French  near  Orleans 
eariy  in  December  the  seat  of  government  had  to  be  transferred 
to  Bordeaux,  and  when  Paris  surrendered  at  the  end  of  January, 
Gambetta»  though  resisting  and  protesting,  was  oompdled  to 
submit  to  the  capituUtioa  concluded  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  Immediately  resigned  his  office.  Elected  by  nine  departments 
to  the  National  Assembly  meeting  at  Bordeenix  (on  the  ist  of 
March  1871)  he  dtgse  to  sit  for  Straasburg,  which  hy  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  ratification 
was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  when  the  treaty  was  adopted  he 
resigned  in  protest  and  retired  to  Spain.  * 

He  returned  to  France  in  June,  was  dected  by  three  depart- 
ments in  July,  and  commenced  an  agitation  for  the  definitive 
estaUishment  of  the  R^wblic  On  the  sth  erf  November  187  x  he 
established  a  journal,  La  SipuUique  Jranqaise^  whidi  soon 
became  the  most  influential  in  France.  His  omtions  at  puULic 
meetings  were  mmc  effective  than  those  delivered  in  the 
Assembly,  espedally  that  made  at  Bordeaux  on  his  return,  and 
that  at  Grenoble  on  the  36th  of  November  1872,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  political  power  having  passed  to  les  tumpdlts  couches 
sociaUs.  -When  Thiers,  however,  fell  from  power  in  May  X873, 
and  a  Royalist  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  the 
person  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Gambetta  gave  proof  of  his 
statesmanship  by  unceashigly  urging  his  friends  to  a  moderate 
course,  aixl  by  Iris  tact  and  parilamentaty  dexterity,  no  less  than 
by  hisdoquence,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  voting  of  the 
constitution  in  Febmary  187  $.  This  policy  he  continued  during 
the  tady  days  <rf  the  now  consolidated  Republic,  and  gsve  it 
the  appropriate  name  of  "  o|^porttmism."  It  was  not  until  the 
4th  of  May  1877,  when  the  peril  from  reactionary  intrigues  was 
notorious,  and  the  derical  party  had  begun  a  campaign  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temponl  power  <A  the  pope,  that  he  delivered 
Ins  famous  speech  denouncing  "  clericaliam  "  as  "  the  enemy." 
On  the  i6th  of  Blay  Marshal  MacMahon,  in  order  to  support  the 
clerical  reactionaries,  perpetrated  his  parliamentary  coup  d'Hot^ 
and  on  the  15th  of  August  Gambetta,  in  a  speech  at  LiUe,  gave 
him  the  alternative  st  soumiUn  ou  se  dfymettre.  He  then  under- 
took a  pofitical  campaign  to  rouse  the  republican  party  through- 
out France,  which  culininated  in  a  speech  at  Romans  (September 
18,  1878)  formulating  iu  programme.  MacMahon,  equally 
unwilling  to  resign  or  to  provoke  dvil  war,  had  no  choice  but  to 
dismiss  his  advisers  and  form  a  moderate  republican  ministxy 
under  the  premiership  of  Dufaure. 

When  the  resignation  of  the  Dufaure  cabinet  brought  about 
the  abdication  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Gambetu  declined  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  gave  his  support  to 
Gr^;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  form  a  ministry,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (January  1879). 
This  podtlon,  which  he  filled  with  much  ability,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  occasionally  descending  from  the  presidential  chair  to 
make  speeches,  one  of  which,  advocating  an  amnesty  to  the 
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commaairdi,  im  cqitcMly  BMnwnble.  Althodgli  he  mil; 
directed  Ihe  policy  of  Ihc  vsrious  minist  ri«,  be  evidenlly  Ihoughl 
Ihil  llic  tlint!  wms  BOI  ripe  (or  asiening  openly  hii  own  dihm  to 
diint  the  policy  of  the  Republic,  ind  seemed  indioed  to  obKTve 
»  neutral  Attitude  as  Jar  u  ponibic;  but  events  faurrted  bim  on, 
uid  CATly  in  18^1  be  pluced  himaeil  it  (be  bead  ol  a  movement 
for  mtoring  srritHit  tU  lisle,  or  the  tyatem  by  wbicb  deputies  are 
Rlumed  by  tbe  entire  deparUnent  vrbicb  tbcy  repieaent. » Ibll 
eacb  elector  m(e3  for  Kven)  repieieotativei  at  once,  in  plui  at 
Jtnain  d'arTBKduirmtiil,  Cue  gyitem  ol  vnaU  conitllueBCies, 
giving  one  member  to  each  digt^t  and  one  vole  to  eacfa  elector. 
A  bill  10  r«-establi>h  uiitui  de  Jiili  «i«  puKd  by  the  Auembly 
on  I4tb  May  iSSi,  bul  rejected  by  tlie  Senate  on  tbe  191b  cd 

But  this  personal  rebuff  could  not  alter  tbe  Fact  that  In  tlu 
country  hia  vru  the  name  whicb  wuonthe  lipi 


Hi3i 


najorily.u 


et  quickly  Reigned, 
d  by  Gr^  on  Ibe  u\b  ot 
novemDCi  iiuii  wiin  ine  totuiMion  of  a  miniitry — knowB  ai 
Le  Grand  iiinistirt.  He  noif  experienced  tbe  Ncmcaia  of  his 
over-ciiittous  system  oF  abstioeiice  from  office  for  feai  of  com- 
l^omblng  his  popularity.  Every  one  napected  him  of  aiming  at 
a  dictatoi^ip;  attacia.  not  Ihc  lesa  formidable  for  tbeii  injustice, 
were  directed  a^init  him  Inm  atl  tides,  and  his  cabinet  (ell  oa 
tbe  36th  of  January  iSSi,  after  an  eiiitcDce  of  only  liity-six 
days.  Had  be  icmabed  in  oBice  his  dedaraliDiis  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  mnild  have  CulUvalol  Ibe  British  alUince  and  co- 
operated iriih  Giest  Britain  in  Egypt;  and  when  the  Fteydnet 
Mdfninistrafion,  which  succeeded,  ihraak  from  that  enterprise 
only  to  see  it  undertaken  with  signal  sucoes  by  England  alone, 
GimbeiLa's  foresight  was  quickly  justified.  His  lortuMs  were 
presenting  a  most  interesting  problem  when,  on  tbe  jist  of 
December  iSSi,  at  his  bouse  in  Ville  d'Avny,  neu  Sevres,  be 
*ed  by  a  shot  from  a  revolver  which  actidenlally  went  oH. 
TVn  all  France  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  obligation  to  bim,  and 
hb  public  funeral  on  the  6lh  of  JiDuary  iSJj  evoked  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  dilpbys  of  national  sentiment  ever  witnessed 

Gambetta  rendered  France  three  ineiiimable  services:  by 
preserving  her  lelf-respecl  IhtDUgb  the  gallantry  of  the  resistaB™ 
be  arganiud  during  tbe  German  War.  by  his  tact  in  persuading 
extreme  panisana  to  accept  a  moderate  Republic,  and  by  bis 
energy  in  overcomirkg  the  usurpation  attempted  by  the  adviseti 
of  Marshal  MacMabon,  His  death,  at  tbe  early  age  of  forty-four, 
cut  short  a  career  which  had  given  promise  of  still  greater  things, 
(or  be  had  real  statesmanship  In  bh  ccocepiions  of  the  future  of 
fab  country,  and  he  had  an  eloquence  which  would  have  ^ 


Inlheec 


t  of  his  1 
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onneiiun  with  Iconic  Uoa  <d.  1906),  the  full  deuils 
of  which  were  not  knows  to  the  pubUc  till  her  death.  This  lady, 
with  whom  Gambetta  fell  in  love  hi  i8ji,  was  the  daughter  ol  a 
French  artillery  officer.  She  became  his  mhtress,  and  the /wiujii 
lasted  Lill  he  died.  Gambetta  himself  ontauntly  urged  her  to 
marry  him  during  this  period,  but  she  always  refused,  (caiing  to 


'ever,  his 


date 
caused  h 


!  adviser  in  all  hi:  politlail  plans. 
she  had  Just  consented  to  beeomi 
>r  the  marriage  had  been  lited.  when  the  accident 


Conlmdictory 
accounts  have  indeed  been  given  as  to  this  hltal  episode,  but  that 
it  was  accidental,  and  not  suldde.  <t  cenain.  On  Gambetta  the 
influenceofL^nievafl  absorbing,  both  as  lover  and  as  politician, 
and  the  correspondence  which  has  been  published  shows  bow 
much  he  depended  upon  her.  But  In  various  mat  tersol  detail  the 
ttrions  student  ol  political  history  must  be  caalioui  in  acc^tiog 
ber  later  reoollcctions.  some  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  tbe 
writ  bl^  of  M.  Frauds  Laur.  such  as  that  an  Bclnal  interview  took 
ptaceinig^gbetweenGsmbcttaandBisDIarek.  TbatCalnbetu 
•fief  1B7S  felt  stton^y  that  the  lelstloBj  between  France  and 
Cermany  might  be  impiOKd.  and  that  he  mada  ii  bis  object,  by 
(■hTtUldg  tesocnlto,  to  become  better  acquamied  with  Gcmaay 


and  Ibe  adjolaiiiC  KUa*.  mir  b«  Mecptcd,  bat  U.  Uur  appeaa 
to  ha«e  enmetated  the  extent  to  which  any  wtiul  negottukna 
took  place.  Oa  the  other  haul,  tbe  iDcnaMd  Uowkdfe  li 
Gambetta's  ntHude  lowarib  Eoiapeui  politics  whid  taier 
information  has  supplied  oanSrau  Ibe  vkw  that  in  himFiuKtlott 
premaiurdy  a  master  nund.  wkma  she  cmld  HI  spare.  In  Apefl 
ifos  a  monument  by  Daloa  (o  U>  nenoiy  at  Bordeaux  «u 
unveiled  by  Piendent  IjotbO. 


<!  i%  ISO?,  with  ihe  ooRapsndeiK* 

ttrcit} 

ver  of  West  Africs,  and  the  only 


outh.    Itrir 


>tallM> 


SS-N.. 


ri°  is' W.,  within  150  m.  of  the  sea  on 
ment  of  the  Futa  JaUon  highlands,  the  massif  where  also  rise  the 
bead-stteame  of  the  Senegal  and  some  ol  the  Niger  liibulariea, 
besides  the  &it»  Grande  and  many  other  riven  fiowing  direct  to 
tbe  Gull  <^  Gninea.  Tbe  Gambia.  especiaHy  in  ilshnreraiuiae.ia 
very  seipemine,  and  although  Ihe  dtstaoce  itom  the  source  to 


outh  of  tb 
the  total  length  ol 

N.N.e,,  receiving  many  lelt-nanatnbulanes,  but  about  19"; 
tako  a  durp  bcod  N,W.  and  maintains  this  diieclioa  ur 
leaves  the  feirlde  and  hilly  region  of  Itondu,  Thedescent  1 
loner  rlistrici  is  marked  by  tbe  Barraconda  nplds.  formed 
ledge  of  rock  stretching  across  the  river.  Between  30  and 
above  tbe  falls  the  Gambia  is  joined  by  two  unsiderableaSi 
Ihe  Nieriko  from  Ibe  north  and  tbe  Kuluntu  or  Grey  rivet 
the  south.  From  the  Blrnconda  rapids  to  the  Attanii 
Gambia  h*ia  course  of  about  jjom.  Throughout  thisdii 
ivigahle  all  the  year  j 


It  tarn  fiiit 


Ihe 


idal,  and  Ihe  r 
by  boats  drawing  6  ft.  of  wa 
below  Barmconda,  the  river  has  a  br 

to  McCarthy's  Island,  a  distance  of  loe  m.,  the  rivei  valley,  which 
here  pieaents  a  park-hke  appearance,  is  enclosed  by  low  rocky 
hills  of  vdcanic  character.  For  50  m.  below  Ibe  island,  where  tbe 
stream  b  about  goo  yda.  wide,  the  banks  of  ihe^er  air  txxtp  and 
thickly  wooded.  Tbcy  then  beoine  low  and  are  fringed  with 
mangnive  iwanps.  F^wn  Devil's  Point,  a  afaaip  pnjmoDlory  on 
Ihe  north  bank— up  lo  which  place  the  walet  b  salt— the  rivet 
widens  coDsidDTaUy  and  enters  the  Atlai^tic,  in  about  ijP  N, 
and  i6)°  W,.  by  a  brood  esluaiy.  Near  Ihe  mouth  of  the  river 
on  Ibe  south  ride  is  St  Mary's  bland  Cii  m-loDg  by  I  j  broad), 
and  opposite  on  the  north  bank  is  Bans  Point,  Ihe  river  bdnf 

from  shore  10  shore  is  37  m.  There  h  a  sand-bar  at  the  elUraace 
10  the  river,  but  at  the  lowest  stale  ol  the  tide  Ibere  ate  16  ft.  of 
water  over  the  bar.  The  Gambia  is  in  flood  itom  November  to 
June,  when  the  Barraconda  rapids  are  navigable  by  small  boats. 
Above  the  nplds  ihe  stream  is  navigable  lor  160  m.  Fotitically 
Ihe  Gambia  Is  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France— 
Britain  possessing  both  banks  of  the  river  up  to,  but  not  includ- 

The  Gambia  was  one  ol  the  riven  passed  by  Hanno  the 
Canhgjinian  in  his  lamous  voyage  along  tbe  wat  coast  of 
Alrici.  It  was  known  to  Ptolemv  and  the  Arabian  geographers, 
X  a  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and, 
the  Niger.  It  was  possibly 
vuited  by  Genoese  navigalon  in  ii^i,  and  was  oertainly  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  (.  144^,  bul  was  first  ciplored  for  an/ 
lUstaBGeinunitsaouU)  (uUJbytheVeactianAJvis 
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iq.v.),  who  pub&M  an  acCMmt  pi  his  Uav«b  at  Vioeiisa  in  1 507 
(La  Prima  NoHgaxUme  per  VOctatw  aiU  Utm  d^  Negri  diUa 
Boisa  Etkiopiay,  Af  lerwacdsthe  Gambia  became  astarting-plaoe 
for  explorers  of  the  interior,  among  them  Mungo  Park,  who  bt§uk 
both  his  journeys.  (179s  and  1805)  from  this  river.  It  was  not 
until  1818  that  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  were  reached,  the 
discovery  being  made  by  a  Frenchman.  Gaspard  MoUien,who  had 
travelled  by  way  of  the  Seo^al  and  B<mdu.  The  middle  course 
of  the  river  was  explored  in  1851  by  R.  C.  MacDonnell,  then 
governor  of  the  Gambia  colony,  and  in  1881  Dr  V.  S.  Gouk^bury 
also  navigated  its  middle  course.  No  native  craft  of  any  kind 
was  seen  above  Barraconda.  The  more  correct  name  of  tlw  rfver 
is  Gambra,  and  it  is  so  caUed  in  old  books  of  travcL 

See  Mungo  Park's  rrotWs  (London.  1799):  G.  MoUien,  Trapels 
.  .  .  to  the  Sources  c^  tke  Senegal  and  Cambta  . .  .,  edited  by  T.  E. 
Bowdich  (London,  1820) ;  the  account  of  Dr  Gouklsbury's  lourney  in 
che  Blue  Book  C  ^065  (1881) .-  also  under  the  country  heading  bdfow. 

QA1IBIA«  the  most  northerly  of  the  British  West  African 
dependencies.  It  consists  of  a  st  retch  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  Gambia.  The  cobny ,  with  theprotectoratedependent  upon 
it.  has  an  area  of  about  4000  sq.  vd.  and  a  population  officblly 
estimated  (tgo;)  at  163,000.  The  cotony  proper  (including 
St  Mary's  Island,  British  Kommbo,  the  Ceded  Mile,  McCarthy's 
Island  and  other  islets)  has  an  area  of  about  69  sq.  m.  The 
protectorate  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  extending  ten  kilometres 
(about  6  m.)  on  each  sidfe  of  the  river  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  ro.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  The  land  outside  these 
Cmits  is  French.  Within  the  protectorate  are  various  petty 
kingdoms,  such  as  Barra,  to  the  north  of  the  Gambia,  and 
Kommbo,  to  the  south.  The  breadth  of  the  colony  near  thecoast 
b  somewhat  greater  than  it  is  higher  up.  The  greatest  breadth 
b  i'g  m. 

Physical  Features,  Fauna  and  Flora. — ^The  colony,  as  its  name 
implies,  derives  its  character  and  value  from  che  river  Gambia  {q.v.), 
which  is  navigable  throughout  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
while  large  ocean-going  ships  can  always  cnMS  che  bar  at  its  mouch 
and  enter  the  port  of  Bathurec.  Away  from  the  swamps  tw  the  river 
banks,  the  counciy  is  largely  "  bush."  The  region  above  NlcCarthy's 
Island  is  hilly.  Much  of  che  land  is  cleared  fm- cultivation.  Ine 
Caum  incluoes  lions,  leopards,  several  kinds  of  deer,  monkeys, 
bush-cow  and  wild  boar.  Hippopotami  are  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the  creeks.  The  turas  most 
common  are  bush-fowl,  bustards,  guinea-fowl,  quaO,  pigeon  and 
sand-grouse.  Bees  are  v^  numerous  in  parts  of  the  country. 
The  flora  resembles  that  01  West  Africa  generally,  the  mangrove 
being  common.  Mahogany  and  rosewood  (Pteroeartus  eiinaceus) 
trees  are  found,  though  not  in  large  numberSf  and  the  rubber^vine 
and  oU-palm  are  also  comparatively  scarce.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  fern.    The  cassava  (manioca)  and  indigo  plants  are  indigenous.  ' 

Climate. — ^The  climate  during  the  dry  season  (November-Fune) 
b  the  bett  on  the  British  West  African  coast,  arid  the  Gambb  is 
then  cotiskkred  fairly  healthy.  ,  Measures  for  the  exterminatioa  of 
the  malarial  mosquito  are  carried  on  with  good  effect.  The  mean 
temperature  at  Bathurst  is-  77*  F.,  the  shade  minimum  bdng  56* 
and  the  sokir  maximum  165*.  Up  river  the  variation  In  tempemtuffi- 
b  even  greater  than  at  Bathunt,  faxnn  50*  in  the  morning  to  too  • 
104*  at  3  P.M.  being  common  at  McCarthy's  Isle.  The  avwage 
rainfall  is  about  50  in.  a  year,  but  save  for  showers  in  May  and  June 
there  is  rarely  any  rain  except  between  July  and  October.  The  first 
instance  of  rain  m  December  in  twenty-stx  years  was  recorded  in 
1906.  The  dry  east  wind  known  as  the  harmattan  blows  inter'* 
mitcently  from  December  to  March. 

/nAaHtoNtr.— The  Inhabftaats,  who  are  both  thrifty  and 
industrious,  are  almost  entirely  of  Negro  or  Negroid  race,  the 
chief  tribes  represented  being  the  Mandtngo  (f .«.),  the  Jokrf  and 
the  Jola.  Numbers  of  Ftila  (9.?.)  are  also  settled  in  the  country. 
Fully  four-fifths  of  the  natives  are  hfahommedans.  The  few 
European  itstdents  ave  officbb,  traders  or  missionaries. 

Towns  and  rfodW.-^Bathnrst,  pop.  about  8000,  the  chief 
4own  of  the  colony,  in  15*  94'  N.,  t6*  56*  W.,  b  built  on  9t  Mary's 
Isbnd,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  hs  south 
tbank  and  u  connected  with  the  o^alnland  by  a  bridge  acroes 
lOyster  Creek.  It  was  founded  in  i8i6and  b  named  after  the 
3rd  earl  Batborst,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  from  1812  to 
4827.  Bathurst  b  a  fairly  weD-built  town,  the  chief  material 
•employed  being  red  sandstone.  It  lies  abont  t  a  to  14  ft.  above 
iihe  level  of  the  river.  The  principal  buildinsB  face  the  sea,  and 
ilndude  Govemmait  HoiM,  barrscks,  a  well^ppoiiited  hospital. 


founded  by.  Sir  R.  G.  MacDonnell  (adnunistrator,  1847-1852), 
and  various  churches.  The  market-place  is  shaded  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  bombax  and  other  wide-spreading  trees.  There  are  no 
other  towns  of  any  size  in  the  Gambia.  A  trading  station  called 
Georgetown  b  situated  on  McCarthy's  Island,  so  named  after  Sir 
Charics  BAcCarthy,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  in  i8h  was 
captured  and  beheaded  by  the  Ashanti  at  the  battle  of  Essamako. 
Albceda,  a  small  port  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  of  some 
historic  interett  (see  bebw),  bin  the  Barra  district. 
Proiiffls.— Ground-nuts    {AracU*  kypogfua),  rubber,  beeswax. 

Kim  kernels,  rice,  cotton,  and  miUct  are  the  chief  prodnctions. 
diet  and  nee  arc  the  staple  food  <^  the  people.  The  curingof  hides, 
the  catching  and  drying  of  fish,  boat -building,  and  espeoally  the 
weaving  of  cotton  hito  cbths  called  "  pagns.^  afford  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Formerly  the  principal  ex- 
ports, beskles  sbves.  weregotd-dost,  wax  and  hides,  the  gold  being 
obtained  from  the  Fuu  JaUon  district  farther  inland.  Berwcea 
1830  and  1840  from  1500  to  2000  ox.  of  gold  were  exponed  annually, 
but  shipments  ceased  soon  afterwards,  though  small  quantities  of 
gold-dust  can  stUl  be  obtainad  from  native  goldsmiths.  The  export 
of  hides  received  a  severe  chedc  in  1892-1893  through  the  death  of 
nearly  all  the  cattle,  but  after  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  years 
the  industry  gradually  revived.  The  value  of  hides  exported  in- 
creased from  £520  in  1902  to  jg96i5  in  1907.  The  collecrion  of  rubber 
was  started  about  1880.  but  the  trade  has  not  assumed  brge  pro- 
portioas.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  rubber  exported  was  £4602. 
The  export  of  wax.  valued  at  iiJ^QOO  in  184A.  had  dwlBdled  in 
1907  to  £2325.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut,  first  exponed 
in  18^0,  assumed  importance  by  1837,  and  by  1850  had  become  the 
chief  industry  of  the  colony.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  nuts  was 
£asi&.6as.  over  {i  oi  the  total  exporu  (exclusive  of  spede).  Nearly 
the  whole  malejbopulation  »  engaged  in  the  industry  loreight  months 
of  the  ^r.  Planted  in  June,  afjer  the  early  rains,  the  crop  is 
reaped  in  October  or  November  and  exported  to  Europe  {\  to 
Marseilles)  for\he  extraction  of  its  oil,  which  u  usually  sold  as  olive 
oiL  A  feature  of  the  industry  b  the  appearance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  planting  season  of  thousands  of  men  from  a  distance,  "  strange 
farmers,"  as  they  are  called,  who  are  housed  and  fed  and  given 
farms  to  culdvate.  In  return  they  have  to  give  half  the  produce 
to  the  landlords.  As  soon  as  he  has  sold  his  nuts,  the  "  strange 
farmer  "  goes  off.  oltea  not  retunung  for  years. 

Apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut.  the  agricultural 
resDuroes  of  the  country  are  undeveloped.  Large  herds  oTcattle  arc 
kepc  by  the  Fula,  and  in  cattle  rich  natives  usually  invest  their 
wealth.  Land  can  be  hired  for  2d.  an  acre  per  annum  for  twenty- 
one  years.  All  land  lying  vacant  or  unused,  or  to  which  the  occupier 
b  unable  to  produce  any  title,  b  vested  in  the  crown.  A  botanical 
station  was  opened  in  1804.  and  the  cultivation  of  American  and 
Egyptian  cotton  was  taken  in  hand  in  1902.  The  experiment 
Dfxyi^  discouraging.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
iarmers  to  grow  cotton  for  export,  as  imless  carried  on  on  highly 
scientific  lines  its  cultivation  b  not  so  |Mx>fitable  as  that  of  theground- 
nut.  The  prihdpal  imports,  of  which  over  }  come  from  Great  Britain 
or  British  colonies,  are  cotton  goods,  kola-nuts  (from  Sierra  Leone), 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar  and  spirits.  In  the  ten  years  1898  to  1007  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  was  £301, ooo^  of  the  imports 
£^16.000.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  colony,  nor  any  apparent 
nunesal  wealth,  cxoepc  ridgta  of  ironstone  m  the  r^nons  above 
llffcCarthy's  Isbnd.  Bathurst  is  in  telegraphic  commumcation  with 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  There  are  no  railways  in  the  colony. 
but  It  b  traversed  by  weH-nulde  roads  of  a  umform  width  of  18  ft. 
The  Liverpool  mail  steamers  call  at  the  port  every  fortnbht.  A 
spvemment  steamer  runa  regularly  from  Bathurst  to  McCarthy's 
Island,  and  a  smaller  boat  pues  on  the  upper  river.  The  shipping 
trade  b  chiefly  British ;  French  and  German  tonnage  coming  next. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides,  save  seawards,  by  French  territory,  the 
colony  largely  depends,  economically,  upon  France,  to  niiicb 
country  most  of  the  exports  gp.  A  oonsidorable  enti]^t  trade  is 
also  done  with  the  neighbouring  French  colonies.  The  extent  of 
French  Influence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  five-franc  piece, 
locally  known  as  a  dollar,  is  largely  drcubted  throughout  the  pro- 
tectorate, aad  b  accented  as  legal  tender, -ahhougfa  theoirrency  ia 
the  cokn^  pc'opw  b  the  English  coinage. 

Adminutral$OH^  Revenue,  Ifc. — ^The  Gambia  b  administered  by  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  On 
the  last-named  body  nominated  unofficbl  members  have  scats. 
The  colony  b  self-supporting  and  has  no  public  debt.  The  revenue, 
which  in*  1906  for  the  first  tmie  exceeded  £60,000,  b  mainly  derived 
trom  customs.  A  company  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  b 
maintained.  Travelling  commissioners  visit  the  five  distriots  into 
whkh,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  protectorate  is  divided,  and 
In  whkh  the  native  form  of  government  prevails.  Fnaii  the  native 
law-courts  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  supseroe  court  at  Bathurst. 
There  b  also  at  Bathursr  a  Mahommedan  court,  established  in  1906, 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  civil  status  of  Moslems. 

Primary  schooh  are  maintained  by  the  various  relifi^ous  denomi- 
nations, and  receive  gfaau  ttom  govemmeac.    The  Wesleyans  have 
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also  a  accondarv  «nd  a  cechtuoal  e^iool*  Tluv«  it  m  privateer 
9upportM  school  for  Mahommedans  at  Bathunt.  The  Anglkafu. 
Wcsleyans  and  Roman  Catholics  have  numerous  converts. 

History,-^  the  early  history  of  the  Gambia  distikt  there  is 
■caot  mention.  At  what  period  the  stone  circles  and  pillars 
(apparently  erf  a  "  Druidical "  character),  whose  ruins  wc  found  at 
several  places  along  the  upper  Gambia,  were  erected  is  not  known. 
Those  at  Lamin  Koto,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
McCarthy's  Island,  are  still  in  good  preservation,  and  arc  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  Mahommedana  (see  Ce»f.  Jonm. 
vol.  xii.,  iSqS).  The  country  appears  to  iuLVt  formed  piirt, 
successively,  of  the  states  of  Ghana,  Melle  and  Songhoi.  The 
relations,  political  and  commercial,  of  the  natives  were  all  wdth 
the  north  and  east;  consequently  no  large  town  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  nor  any  trade  carried  on  (before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man)  by  vessels  sailing  the  ocean  About 
the  1 1  th  century  the  district  came  under  Mahoramedan  influence* 

The  Portuguese  visited  the  C>ambia  in  the  i  sth  century,  atnd 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  were  trading  in  the  lower 
river.  Embassies  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  stations  in- 
land to  Melle  to  open  up  trade  with  the  interior,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  this  trade — apparently  mostly  in  gold  and 
slaves— declined.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  river  was  known 
as  the  resort  of  banished  men  and  fu^tfves  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  It  was  on  the  initiative  of  Portuguese  living  in  England 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  i$S8,  granted  a  patent  to  *' certain 
merchants  of  Exeter  and  others  of  the  west  partft  and  of  London 
for  a  trade  to  the  river  of  Senega  and  Gambra  in  Gtrtnea."  This 
company  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  ten  years.  Its 
operations  led  to  no  permanent  settlement  in  thtf  Gambia.  In 
1618  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  another  company  named 
**  The  Company  of  Adventurers  of  London  trading  into  Afrka," 
and  formed  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  afterwards  earl 
of  Warwick,  for  trade  with  the  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
This  company  sought  to  open  up  trade  with  Timbuktu,  then 
believed  to  be  a  great  mart  for  gold,  whfch  reached  the  lower 
Gambia  in  considerable  quantities.  With  this  object  George 
Thompson  (a  merchant  who  bad  traded  with  Barbary)  was  sent 
out  in  the  "  Catherine,"  and  ascended  the  Gambia  in  his  ship  to 
Kassan,  a  Portuguese  trading  town,  thence  continuing  bis  journey 
in  small  boats.  In  his  absence  the  **  Catherine  "  was  seized  and 
the  crew  murdered  by  Portuguese  and  half-castes,  and  Thompson 
himself  was  later  on  murdered  by  natives.  Two  years  afterwards 
Richard  Jobson,  another  agent  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers, 
advanced  beyond  the  falls  of  Barraconda;  and  he'was  followed, 
about  forty  years  later,  by  Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who 
on  his  return  to  Europe  asserted  that  be  had  reached  a  country 
full  of  gold. 

The  Company  of  Adventurers  had  built  a  fort  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia.  This  was  superseded  in  1664  by  a  fort  built  by 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Robert)  Holmea  on  a  small 
island  so  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  named  Fort  James, 
in  honour  of  the  duke  of  York  (James  n.).  This  fort  Iras  built 
expressly  to  defend  the  Britbh  trade  against  the  I^utch,  and  from 
that  time  the  British  remained  in  permanent  occupation  of  one  or 
more  ports  on  the  river.  In  172$  (^ptain  Baitholomew  Stibbs 
was  sent  out  by  the  Royal  African  Company;  which  had  succeeded 
the  earlier  companies,  to  verify  Vermuyden's  reports  of  gold. 
He  proceeded  60  m.  above  the  falls,  but  the  land  of  gold  was  not 
found.  The  French  now  became  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the 
Gambia,  but  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783  assigned  the  trade  fn 
the  river  to  Britain,  reserving,  however,  Albreda  for  French  trade, 
while  it  assigned  the  Senegal  to  France,  with  the  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  British  to  trade  at  Portendic  for  gum.  This 
arrangement  remained  hi  force  till  1857,  when  an  exchange  of 
possessions  was  effeaed  and  the  lower  (Gambia  became  a  purely 
British  river.  In  the  period  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  and  1885  the  small  territories  which  form  the  colony 
proper  were  acquired  by  purchase  or  cession  from  native  kings* 
St  Mary*s  Isle  was  acquired  in  1806;  McCarthy's  Isle  was  bou^ 
in  X823;  the  Ceded  MIU  was  granted  by  the  king  of  Barra  in 
i8a6;  aiftl  British  Kommbo  betwees  1840  and  1855.    During 


this  period  th^  eoloay  had  gone  through  an  economic  cri^  hy 
the  abelklon  of  the  slave  tttde  (1807),  which  had  been  since  1662 
fcs  chief  financial  support.  The  beginning  of  a  return  to  pro- 
sperity came  hi  1816  when  some  BritiA  traders,  obliged  to  leave 
Senegal  oa  the  restore tfon  of  that  country  to  France  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  founded  a  settlement  on  St  Mary's  Isle.  From 
that  year  the  existing  colony,  as  distinct  from  tradmg  on  the  river, 
dates.  The  Gambia  witnessed  many  administrative  thanges. 
When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  the  settlement  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiccion  of  the  gfovemor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was 
formally  aanexed  to  Sietfra  Leone  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Roysl 
African  Company  (1822).  It  so  remained  until  1843,  when  the 
Gambia  was  made  an  independent  cohmy,  its  first  governor 
being  Henry  Frowd  Seagram.  Afterwards  (t866)  the  Gambia 
became  a  portion  of  the  officially  styled  **  West  African  Settle- 
ments." In  1888  il  was  again  made  a  separate  government, 
administered,  as  a  crown  colony.  Between  the  years  last 
mentioned— 1866-1888 — the  colony  had  suffered  from  the  retro- 
grade policy  adopted  by  parliament  in  respect  to  the  West 
African  Settlements  (vide  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1865). 

In  1870  negotiations  were  opened  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  territories  in  West 
Africa.  Suspended  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  the  negotiations  were  resumed  ifx  1876.  *'  Definite  proposals 
were  at  that  time  formulated  by  which  the  Gambia  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  all  posts  by  France  between  the  Rio  Pongas 
(Pongo  river,  French  Guinea)  and  the  Gabun.  This  would  have 
been  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  arrangement,  but  so  strong 
a  feeling  in  opposition  to  any  cession  of  British  territory  was 
manifested  !n  parliament,  and  by  various  mercantile  bodies, 
that  the  government  of  the  day  was  unable  to  press  the  scheme.'*^ 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  to  secure  for  the  Gambia  a  suitable 
hinteriand,  and  in  1877  the  4th  earl  of  Carnarvon  (then  colonial 
secreury)  warned  British  traders  that  they  proceeded  beyond 
McCarthy's  Isle  at  their  own  risk.  Meantime  the  French  from 
Seneg&l  pushed  their  frontier  close  to  the  British  settlements, 
so  that  when  the  boundaries  were  settled  by  the  agreement  of 
^he  loth  of  August  1889  with  France,  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
secure  only  a  ten4uk>metre  strip  on  either  side  of  the  river.  This 
document  fixed  the  frontier  of  the  British  protectorate  inland  at 
a  radius  of  10  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Yarbatenda; 
which  town  is  situated  at  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Gambia 
from  the  sea.  By  Art.  5  of  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  the 
8th  of  April  1904,  Yarbatenda  was  ceded  to  France,  with  the 
object  of  giving  that  country  a  port  on  the  river  accessible  to 
sea-going  merchantmen. 

Since  1871  the  colony  had  been  self-supporting,  but  on  the 
acqun?enient  of  the  protectorate  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  balance 
Increasing  expenditure,  to  Impose  a  '*  hut  tax  "  on  the  natives. 
This  was  done  in  1895.  The  tax,  a^ch  averages  4s.  per  annum 
for  a  family,  met  with  no  opposition. 

In  1893  a  ^kive-rakiing  chief,  named  Podi  Kabba,  had  to  bt 
forcibly  expelled  from  British  territory.  In  1894  another  slave- 
raider,  Fodi  Silah,  gave  much  trouble  to  the  protectorate.  An 
expedition  under  Captain  £.  H.  (afterwards  admiral)  Gamble 
succeeded  in  routing  him,  and  Fodl  Silah  took  refuge  in  French 
territory,  where  be  <^ed.  During  the  expedition  Capiain  Gamble 
was  led  into  an  ambush,  and  in  this  engagement  lost  15  killed  and 
47  wounded  In  1900  tnmUe.ataia  arose  thioMgh  the  atcsicy«f 
Fodi  Kabba,  who  had  fited  his  reaidenoe  at  Mediui,  in  Frendi 
territory.  Two  travdling  oommisah»era  (Mr  F.  C  Sitwell  and 
Mr  Silva)  were  murdered  hi  June  of  that  year,  at  a  place  called 
Suankattdi,  and  a,  punitive  expedition  wna  sent  out  under 
Cokmel  H.  E.  Brake.  Soankaodi  was  captured  and,  the  Freach 
on-operating,  MediiM  Was  alao  captured,  Fodi  JKabba  bthig 
kiUed  on  the  25rd  of  Matdb  190K. 

The  people  of  the  protectorate  ^tt  in  0»enl  peaceful  aad 
contented,  and  aUve  trading  b  a  thing  of  the  past.  Provision 
was  moreover  made  by  an  ordinance  of  tgo6  for  the  extisctioa  of 
sUvery  Itself  throu^Mmt  the  protectomie,  it  beii«eaacted  that 

^Eatiact  from  a  dcapatich  of  Lord  Salisbory  to  Ike  BriCttk 
aoFraaca,  dated  jotholMaioh  iflfju 
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ulmittl.  wu  born  on  tbe  ijtb  olOctobei  175G  it  the  Bahamts, 
of  vhicb  hit  lather,  John  Gambiei,  wu  at  that  tlma  lieutniaDl- 
gDvemar.  He  catered  the  navy  in  1767  aa  a  rmdaMpinan  on 
board  Ihe  "  Yarmoulh,"  under  Ite  mtnBBlnd  M  Ira  nude;  and, 
hb  faniiy  ioterest  obtaijuDf  tor  him  rapid  pnnnotion,  he  vas 
Tailed  In  1.77B  to  the  lank  ol  pott-apUio.  and  ajificfated  to  the 
"  Raleigh,"  a  fine  31-gun  frigate.  At  Uiepeaterf  1783  he  vas 
placed  on  half-pay;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mr  of  the 
rrtnch  Kcvolution.  he  «as  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
74-gUB  ihip  "  Defence,"  under  Loid  Hoire;  aod  In  hs  he  had 
__  .. !.,_  --—^  in  (i„  battle  on  the  lit  o(  June  1794-     '" 


n.ol  Ua  Kivina  a 

the  foDonrin  J  year  he  was  adi 
and  appointed  01 


1,  Captain  (^tnl>iet 
made  a  cdonel  of  marines; 
1  to  the  ranli  of  rear-admlnl, 
c  adminlty.    In  tUs  oBu 


conllnued  for  sii  yean,  till,  in  February  iSoi,  he,  a  vice-adrajral 
of  I7Q0.  hoisied  Ui  flag  on  board  the  "  Neptune,"  oi  ^3  guns, 
u  IbinI  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  under  Admiral  Com- 
intKa.  n^cre.  hcnrever,  he  rematned  lor  bat  a  year,  when  he  was 
■ppointed  gDvenoT  of  Newfoundland  and  co[nmandcr-iti.<hief 
of  the  ships  on  liiat  Blation.  In  May  1S04  he  returned  to  the 
admiralty,  and  with  a  ihort  intermission  in  1S06,  continued 
(here  doTing  the  naval  adnilnlstraiiciB  of  Lord  Melville,  of  hii 
uncle,  tord  Birhim,  and  of  LArd  Miilgrave.  In  November  iSos 
6e  w»  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiial;  and  in  ihe  sumnier  of  iSo), 
■hitil  Hill  a  lord  ol  the  adminiiy,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  ordered  to  the  Baltic,  which,  tn  concert 
wiih  the  army  under  Lord  Cathcarl,  redowd  Copenhagen,  and 
enforced  Ihesonender  of  the  Danish  navy,  consisiingof  nineteen 
ahlps  of  Ihe  Nne.  bctidei  frfgatt)^  slocfa,  gvnboals.  and  naval 
Motes.  Thisservtce  waiconsideredbythegovdnunentaiworlhy 
of  jperial  acknowledgment;  the  navnl  and  miinary  conlmandeii, 
officers,  seamen  and  soldirn  received  the  ihinki  ol  both  Houses 
of  Parliamenl,  and  Admiral  GimhierwasrewaTdedwIth  a  peerage. 
In  the  ipring  of  the  foHowIng  year  be  gave  up  US  Mat  at  tbs 
•dnlralty  on  being  appoinled  to  the  command  of  the  Chaond 
Fleet;  and  In  that  capacity  be  wiinrafcd  the  partial,  and  prs. 
vented  Ihe  loul,  destruction  ol  the  Preach  Beet  In  Baxfue  Road*, 
on  the  nth  oF  April  iKog.  It  is  in  canneiien  with  this  «>enl, 
which  might  have  been  ■!  memora bit  tn  the  history  of  the  Brtilsh 
ittvy  ij  it  i>  in  the  lile  of  Lord  DundonJJd  (set  Dchdoualo), 
thai  Lord  Cambier^  name  is  new  best  known.  A  court-man lal. 
asMmMM  if  order  of  1  hncndly  sdmiraliy.  and  pteiided  ov«f 
by  a  warm  partisan.  "  most  bonounbiy  acquiiltd  "  him  on  the 
cbai]^  "  that,  on  the  nth  of  April,  (he  enemy's  ships  being  Iben 
on  Ere,  and  the  signal  having  been  made  thai  Ihty  could  b« 
deslroyed,  he  did,  for  »  coiisldenible  time,  neglect  or  delay  talir^ 
oBectual  measines  for  destroying  them  ";  (ml  Ikii  decision  was 
inreatliy  aotfungmoie  than  a  partysKiemcnl  of  ihe  (act  that  a 
comm«iidcr-in-chlef.  a  supporter  ol  the  govemmeni.  is  n«t  t«  be 
condemned  or  broken  for  not  being  a  penon  ol  briWani  genlusM 
dauntless  resolution.  No  one  now  doubts  Ihal  theFnnch  fleet 
should  have  been  reduced.lo  ashe*,  and  might  h«TB  been,  had 
Lord  Gambler  had  the  tgleals.  the  energy,  or  (he  eiperience  of 
many  ol  hrs  juniors.  He  continued  to  hold  thecommand  M  the 
Cbannd  Ften  for  the  lull  period  of  three  yejTs,  at  tbeendol  which 
time — in  181  i-~he  was  superseded.  In  1814  he  acted  tna  dvD 
ptfnAf  at  thief  rommiaaicBer  tor  negoiiatlni  a  licit]'  etptiti 


nndsritb  the  Gaud  Cniaaof  the  Bath.  Inigjohgwas 
ralaed  tothehl^  luk  (i<  admiral  ol  Ihe  fleet,  and  he  dkd  on  the 
Iplh  of  April  iBjj, 

Lord  GuiUer  sraa  a  man  of  eatnest,  almoat  nocbid,  itSgiout 
inbidpte,  and  ol  mxlMbted  cotmie;  but  the  admlnisiniUoD  ol 
the  edtniraby  has  sddom  ^ven  rite  to  such  Bagrant  arandalt  as 
dnrlug  the  time  arhen  he  was  a  member  of  it;  aikd  through  the 
whole  <ru  the  seU-«slieia  of  the  Bviy  sufioBd  ao  such  wound  a* 
d«  '      ~      '  ~      "    '  id  In  the  Bay  of  Blaeay. 

v»if  <hU  SiUoritml.  el  Admiral 
U  on  (IMO.  has  no  hisloncal  value. 

Tl  Im  read  in  Marthall's  Jicnf  JV»al 

Si  npky.  In  Lord  Dundonaid'a  jlms- 

M  oataoftheCoartt-ManlalaadlB 

tb  I. 

ge  townahip,  Kcox  county,  Ohio. 
U.S.A.,  oB  the  EakosiI«  river.  ]  m.  E.  of  Mount  Vertkon.  F(^ 
(i«oo)75i;(ii>io)u7'  Itttserved-bylbeClenland,  AkroB* 
Columbus  taifway.  The  village  is  finely  siluaied,  and  is  the  seat 
of  EeayoD  CoU<«!  awl  iU  Ibeotogtol  Klniiiaiy,  Bealey  HaH 
(Piotesunt  Eptscopal),  and  of  Hircoun  Flacc  boenling  school 
{0(girli(i&ag),alwPDMcMant  ^iaoBpal.  The  coUeg*  waa  in- 
corpcnlMl  in  1844  *i  the"  IlHolDtfad  Seminary  of  the  Proles- 
tanl  Epi)c«pal  Church  lo  tlv  Dioceae  ol  Ohio";  but  in  1891 
"  KcByoD  CoUfge."  tbe  name  by  whith  the  Instil ution  baa  alwaya 
been bwwa.  became  the oGidal  title.  Its  hiiteierciseiwirehdd 
at  Wcctbingtm,  Ohio,  in  lbs  home  of  Phiiaoder  Chats  (1775- 
iSjl),  Giat  Prolesunt  Episcopal  Usbop  in  the  North-west 
Tenitory.  by  wbuc  edsits  the  funds  lis  its  endowment  had  been 
nlted  ia  England  is  iSaj'iSi4.  ttie  chid  domua  being  Locda 
Kenjoa  aiKl  Gambier.  The  fim  permanent  building,  "OI4 
Kdvon  "  (still  ttanditigr  and  used  at  a  domutory).  was  erected 
w  Comhiea  Hill  i»  iSi7  in  the  oiidsl  of  a  latest.  Inioo7-i9o8 
(be  ihookgical  saminary  had  18  aludauu  and  llie  coUcfiala 

JViwiMewidi 

OAHBOQBtfi 

obtained),  a  gum-resln  procured  from  Garania  Hanbvii,  a 
dioecious  tree  with  leathery,  laurel-like  leaves,  small  yellow 
floweTs,  snd  usually  s^tuarr-shaped  end  four-seeded  fndt,  a 
member  of  the  natuml  ordfT  Guttifcrae.  and  indlgi^ous  to 
Cambodia  and  parti  of  Siam  and  of  Ihe  south  of  Cochin  Chins, 
formerly  comprised  in  Camhojan  tetritoty.  The  imce.  which 
when  hardened  «jn5tiiutes  gamboge,  is  contained  in  the  bark  of 
the  iTee.  chiefly  in  ntunctous  ducts  in  its  middle  layer,  and  from 
tbis  it  it  procured  by  making  Indsions,  bamboo  joinIA  being 
placed  to  receive  It  as  ft  exudes.  Gamboge  occurs  in  comrnerce 
hi  cyhndrical  pieces,  known  as  pipe  or  roll  gamboge,  and  afso. 
usually  of  inferior  quality,  in  cakes  or  auorphous  inAsses.  It  is 
of  a  ^firty  orange  cittmally:  it  baid  and  brittle,  breaks  with  a 
concholdal  arkd  reddish -yellDW,  glistening  f^cture,  abd  affords  a 
brillbnt  yellow  powder;  is  odourfcai.  and  has  a  taste  at  first 
slight,  bot  subsequently  acrid;  forms  wth  water  an  emulsion; 
and  consists  of  from  10  to  ij%  of  gora  soluble  in  water,  and  from 
70  Id  7s*^  of  a  resht.  Its  commonest  aduheranls  are  lice-flom 
and  piilvertrsd  biri. 

Gamboge  (CamiciM  h  a  drastic  bydtagogue  calbaitic.  caus- 
falg  much  griping  and  frritallon  bl  the  intaline.  A  tmsll 
qoaBlily  is  absorbed,  adding  a  yellow  ingie^ent  to  the  urine 
and  actingasamlM  diuretic.  Ttslriiunt  action  on  the  skin  may 
caose  the  formation  of  puitoles.     It  ii  less  active  only  than 

grains,  combined  with  some  sedative  sudi  as  hyoecyamus,  ia 
apopleay  and  in  extreme  cases  of  dropsy.  Gamiroge  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  as  a  cofouring  matter  for  varnishes.  It  appetis'to 
have  been  Srst  broDght  Into  Euiopebymerchants  front  the  East 
ai  the  close  of  the  rSIh  century. 

OAMBRmas.  a  myihicsl  Flemish  king  whole  credited  with  Ibe 
fint  brewing  of  beer.  His  name  is  nsually -drfivnt  from-Ihat  of 
Jan  Frimin,  l.t.  Jan  Uohn)  I.,  the  victorious  dake  of  Brabanl. 
from  iitSi  to  1194.  wito  was  presldeni  of  Ibe  Bruneb  gfld  of 


lundinE  of  the  college  may  be  found  in  Bishop 
in  ji  ufoWnj™  Mv,  ampriiint  a  nisUry  0/  Ihi 
a/*!^!  U/c  to /S,7  (I  toIi.  New  York,  l8j8). 
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bfewen;  his  poftiait  witb  a  foaming  glaa»  of  ale  in  li2»liftfid  liftd 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  gUd-haU,  and  this  led  in  tine,  it  b 
suggested,  to  the  myth  of  the  beer-king  who  is  usually  repre- 
sented outside  a  barrel  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand. 

QAMB,  a  wocd  whidi  in  its  primary  and  widest  stgnificaace 
means  any  amusement  or  sport)  often  combined  in  the  eariy 
examples  with  "  glee,"  "  play,"  "  joy  "  or  "  solace."  It  is  a 
common  Teutonic  woid,  in  O.  Eag.  f oimft,  in  OlILG.  fiMMM,  but 
only  appears  in  modem  usage  outside  English  in  Dan.  gqmmen 
and  Swed.  gammon.  The  ulterior  derivation  is  obscure,  but 
pfaUologists  have  identified  it  with  the  Goth,  geman,  companion 
or  companionship;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  compounded  of  the  prefix 
ga-,  with,  and  the  root  seen  in  "  man."  Apart  from  iu  primary 
and  general  meaning  the  word  has  two  specific  ai^lications,  firM 
to  a  contest  played  as  a  recreation  or  as  an  exhflMtion  of  skill,  in 
accordance  with  rales  and  regulations;  and,  secondly,  to  those 
wild  animab  which  are  the  objects  of  the  chase,  and  their  flesh  as 
used  for  food,  distinguished  as  such  from  meat,  fish  and  poultry, 
and  from  the  flesh  of  deer,  to  which  the  name  **  venison  "  is  given". 
For  **  game,"  from  the  legal  aq>ect,  and  the  laws  relating  to  its 
pursuit  and  capture  see  Game  Laws.  The  athletic  contestsof  the 
ancient  Greeks  (Aruvct)  and  the  pubb'c  sbdws  (tudi)  of  the  avena 
and  amphitheatre  of  the  ancient  Romans  are  treated  below 
(Gaubs,  Classical);  the  various  forms  of  modern  games, 
indoor  and  outdo<»',  whether  of  skill,  strength  or  chance,  are 
deak  with  under  their  specific  titles.  A  special  use  ("gaming" 
or  '* gambling")  restricts  the  term  to  the  playing  of  games  for 
money,  or  to  belting  and  wagering  on  4he  results  of  events,  as  In 
horse-radng,  ftc.  (see  Gaiiit9G  and  Wagering).  "Gamble," 
**  gambler  "  and  "  gambling  "  appear  very  late  in  En^h.  The 
earliest  quotations  in  the  New  Englisk  Diciiotutry  for  the  three 
words  are  dated  1775,  1747  and  17S4  respectively.  They  were 
first  regarded  as  cant  oi*  slang  words,  and  implied  a  reprodch, 
either  as  referring  to  cheats  or  sharpers,  or  to  those  who  played 
recklessly  for  extravagant  stakes.  The  form  of  the  words  Is 
obscure,  but  is  supposed  to  represent  a  local  variation  gammle  of 
the  M.E.  gamenian.  From  this  word  must,  of  course,  be  dis- 
tinguished "  gambol,"  to  sport,  frisk,  which,  as  the  older  forms 
(gambaldf  gambaud)  show,  is  from  the.Fr.  gambade,  leap,  jump,  of 
a  horse,  IL  gambado^  gamba,  leg  (Mod.  Ft.  jambt). 

GAME  UWS.  This  Utk  in  English  law  is  appUed  to  the 
statutes  which  regulate  the  right  to  pursue  and  take  or  kill 
certain  kinds  of  wild  animals  (see  above).  Tbe  existence  of 
these  statutes  is  due  to  the  rules  of  the  conunoo  law  as  to  the 
nature  of  property,  and  the  interest  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
and  of  feudal  superiors  in  the  pleasures  of  sport  or  the  chase. 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  law  of  property  is  physical  possession 
of  things  and  the  power  to  deal  with  them  as  we  see  fit.  By  tha 
common  law  wild  am'mak  are  regarded  as  res  nulUm,  and  as  not 
being  the  subject  of  private  property  until  reduced  into  possesion 
by  bang  killed  or  captured.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  owned:  a 
bird  in  the  .bush  is  not  Even  bees  do  not  become  property  until 
'hived.  **  Though  a  swarm  Ughu  in  my  tree,"  says  Bracton» 
"  I  have  no  more  property  therein  than  I  have  in  the  birds  which 
make  their  nests  thereon. "  If  reclaimed  or  confined  they  become 
property.  If  they  escape,  the  rights  of  the  owner  continue  only 
while  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  i.e.  no  other  person  can  in 
the  meantime  establish  a  right  of  property  against  him  by 
capturing  the  animal.  A  swarm  of  bees  "  which  fly  out  of  my 
hive  are  mine  so  k>ng  as  I  can  keep  them  in  sight  and  have 
power  to  pursue  them."  But  the  right  of  recapture  does  not 
entitle  the  owner  to  follow  his  animals  on  to  the  lands  of  another, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  any  right  to  follow  wildam'malson  to 
the  lands  of  others  is  now  expressly  recognised  is  when  deer  or 
hares  are  hunted  with  hounds  or  greyhounds.  This  recognition 
merely  excq>ts  such  pursuit  from  the  law  as  to  criminal  game  tres* 
pass,  and  fox*hunters  and  those  who  course  bares  or  hunt  stags 
are  dviUy  liable  for  trespass  if  they  pass  over  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  occupier  {Paul  v.  Sumnurkayes,  1878. 4.  Q.B.D.  9). 

It  is  A  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  things  in  which  no  one 
can  claim  any  property  belong  to  the  crown  by  its  prerogative: 
this  rule  has  been  appUed  to  wild  animals,  and  in  particular  to 


deeratidlirbatlsflAwcallad  **gunt."  Tte  cnp^  ligMft  SMiaF 
pass  to  a  subject  by  gnitt  or  equlymlent  piesccipUoo.  In  the 
course  of  time  tbe  exclusive  right  to  take  ganse,  &&,  on  lands 
came  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  ownership  or  occupation 
of  the  lands.  This  is  described  as  the  right  to  game  ratUme  soU. 
In  certaift  districts  of  England  which  are  crown  forests  or  chases 
or  legal  packs,  or  subject  to  Tights  of  Iree  warren,  tbe  right  to 
take  deer  and  game  Is  not  In  the  owner  or  occupier  of  tbe  soil,  but 
is  in  the  crown  by  prerogative,  or  ratione  privUegU  in  the  grantee 
of  the  rights  of  chase,  park  oc  iree  wanen,  which  are  anterior  to 
and  superior  to  those  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  over 
which  the  privilege  has  been  granted.  In  all  cases  where  these 
special  rights  do  not  exist,  the  right  to  take  or  kill  wfld  animals  is 
treated  as  a  profit  inddental  to  the  ownership  or  occupation  of 
the  land :on  which  they  are  found,  and  there  is  no  public  right  to 
take  them  on  private  land  or  even  on  a  highway;  nor  is  there  any 
method  known  to  the  law  by  which  the  public  at  large  or  an 
undefined  body  of  persons  can  lawfully  acquire  the  right  to  take 
wild  animab  iu  alietA  soUk. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  right  to  take  wild  animals  is 
valuable  as  to  deer  and  the  animals  usually  xlescribed  as  game, 
and  not  as  to  those  which  are  merely  noxious  as  vermin,  or  simply 
valueless,  as  small  birds.  Upon  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
there  has  been  grafted  much  legislation  which  up  till  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  was  framed  for  the  preservation  of  deer  and 
game  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  persons  of  fortune, 
and  to  prevent  persons  of  inferior  rank  from  s(|uandering  in  the 
pursuit  of  game  time  which  their  Nation  in  life  required  to  be 
more  profiitably  employed.  These  enactments  included  the 
rigorous  code  known  as  the  Laws  of  the  Forest  (see  Forest 
Laws),  as  well  as  what  are  usually  called  the  Game  Laws. 

In  England  the  older  statutes  relating  to  game  were  all  repealed 
eady  in  the  19th  century.  From  the  time  of  Richard  IL  (1389) 
to  1831,  no  person  might  kill  game  unless  qualified  by  estate  or 
social  standing,  a  qualification  rsiised  from  a  408.  freehold  in  1389 
to  an  interest  of  £100  a  year  in  freehold  or  £150  in  long  leaseholds 
(1673)-  l^  183 1  i^  qualification  by  estate  was  abcdished  as  to 
England.  But  in  Scotland  the  right  to  hunt  is  theoretically 
resoved  to  persons  who  have  in  heritage  that  unknown  quantity 
a  "  plough-gate  of  hind  "  (Scots  Act  1621,  c  31);  and  in  Ireland 
qualificaUons  by  estate  are  made  necessary  for  killing  game  and 
keeping  sporting  dogs  (Irish  Act  1698,  8  Will.  III.  c  8).  In 
England  the  game  laws  proper  consist  of  the  Night  Poaching  Acts 
of  x8a8  and  1844,  the  Game  Act  of  1831,  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act  x862»  and  the  Ground  Game  Acts  of  x88o  and  1906.  From 
the  (act  tliat  the  right  of  landowners  over  wild  aninials  on  their 
land  does  not  amount  to  ownership  it  follows  that  they  cannot 
pro%ecute  any  one  for  stealing  live  wild  animals:  and  that  apart 
from  the  game  laws  the  only  remedy  against  poachers  is  by  dvO 
K^ion  for  trespass.  As  between  trespasser  and  landowner  the 
law  is  peculiar  {Blades. v.  Higgs,  1865,  xi  H.L.C.  621).  If  A 
starts  and  kills  a  hare  on  B's  land  the  dead  hare  belongs  to  B 
{ratUne  soli)  and  not  to  A,  though  he  has  taken  tbe  hare  by  hisown 
efforts  (per  imdustriam).  But  if  A  hunts  the  hare  from  B's  land 
pn  to  C's  land  and  there  kills  it,  the  dead  bare  belongs  to  A  and 
not  to  B  or  C  It  is  not  B's  because  it  was  not  taken  00  his  land, 
and  it  is  not  C's  because  it  was  not  started  on  his  landk  In  other 
words  the  right  of  each  owner  is  limited  to  animals  both  started 
and  killed  on  his  own  land,  and  in  the  case  of  conflicting  daimS 
to  the  animal  taken  (made  taliona  soli)  the  captor  can  make  title- 
(^  indatstriam)  against  both  landowners.  If  he  is  a  trespass 
hie  is  Uable  to  dvil  or  criminal  proceedings  by  both  landowners, 
but  the  game  is  his  unless  foridted  under  a  statute.  Another 
peculiar  result  of  the  law  is  that  where  trespassers  («.g.  poachers) 
kill  and  carry  off  game  or  rabbits  as  part  of  one  coatinuoua 
transaction  they  are  not  guilty  of  theft,  but  only  of  game  trespass 
(IL  V.  TaumUy,  1871.  L.R.  1  C.C.R.  315),  but  it  is  theft  for  a 
trespasser  to  pick  up  and  carry  off  a  pheasant  lulled  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  his  own  land  or  even  a  pheasant  killed  by  an 
independent  gang  of  poachers.  The  young  of  wild  am'mals 
bdong  (propter  impoteniiam)  to  t^e  owner  of  the  land  until  th^ 
ass  able  to  fly  or  run  away^   Xbls.racjbt  does  not  extend  lo  th» 
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trader  Ibe  act  of  1831  applied  only  to  EaiUnd.  but  were  in  1B60 
Menited  ID  Ihc  mx  of  Ibe  United  Kintrlom.  and  were'  In  1893 
applied  10  dealen  in  game  imported  fmiD  abroad.  Tbe  main  anecl 
of  tha  iy^ten  of  licencea  ii  10  prevem  tbe  diapoaal  cJ  gauv  by 

poachen  rather  than  ro  benefit  th'  ^^ 

D«r.— Dcct  are  not  included  , „ 

any  of  the  Elwiiih  nine  lawL  D«r-Raallni  wai  very  icrioutiy 
puniaktd  by  the  okfbiw,  and  under  an  an  ol  9  George  I.  c  n. 


He  Ad.paMd  b^iiaeaf  tbadundaliMM 
la  E«tag  Forcal,  It  waa  ■nds  cenabi 
lital  oflence.  At  preaent  oAencea  with 
idintbeLaicenyAct  1M1.  lIHaldon 
lainva  In  lofeati.  cbaaa  or  purlieua.  or  In 

r  ia  the  opan  par ti  of  a  fdcm.  Ar_.  a^ 
tde  aa  to  arrcit  by  foi 

i  and  for  unlawfiJh 


from  uySn^^l^ 


or  kill  dew 

certain  minor  pro^kiona  an  1 
of  vcniion  unlawfully  poaiea 

I'if.B.jji).  'inScoHniSraeiHdawfulUI 

.j^ThaowimotoKirpteroftiid  h^  no  property  in  the  cnt 


a  penalty  of  jt  per  e^j 


Sa-pCTC^ 
me  birX  oi 


rCili  d(  lufiering  damage 


.F  deUroy  f  a  the  mm  the  e«i  of  any  lam ,  „  - 

duck,  ceal  or  wldnon.  Similar  pnvWon  «iu  in  lie 

act  of  1698.  aaJby  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act , 

Kloffdnn)  powar  ii  ^vvn  to  conslablea  to  aeareh  peraona  aiupeeled 
of  poaching  and  to  tue  fttHH  then  the  e«i  of  pbeaaann  — --^^^^ 
grouae  or  Mack  ume.  And  Ibe  Wild  Krii  Proleelioa  At 
"leerfftof  all  iHId  bird*  eaccpt  nme  ar  '  "  ' 

Damati  la  Cr*pi  h  Ctmi.—mtm  ai 
the  rljht  (o  kin  game  or  tabbiti  be  rana  1 

■—  -■"  •■ '-llom  of  the  protected  an( 

ng  a  UabiNtr  to  aununaiy  ooi ..  ...  

of  Ibe  condiliona  on  which  he  holdf  tlM  land.   Al  common  law  tbt 
'  r  at  land  who  baa  iwrvcd  to  hiitnelf  the  jnortlng  rigbtt. 

jia  (porting  tenant*,  mutt  ue  the  rcKrved  righti  reaionably. 

They  in  HaM*  for  any  damage  wOfully  or  snneaaHrily  done  to 
the  cropa.  Ac-,  of  the  occupier,  anch  aa  tnmpling  dtrwn  ttandi"" 
cropa  or  breaUnf  hedgea  or  fenna.  They  aR  not  directly  liable 
the  occupier  fiw  damage  done  to  Ihc  cropa  by  game  bred  on  Ihe  iai 

of  adW  "Tm  owiienVr  ™ 
-8:    BirUttt  ▼.  Patrt,  ji  Beav.  403;  Ifflmt  v. 

Racent  Imitation  haa  greatly  incnurd  the  righti  of  Iheoccuplem 
of  land  aa  aninn  the  ownen  of  narting  rights  over  it,  Ai  ngarda 
haieaand  ribbiti  Ibe  accupler'a  rithti  arr  regulated  by  Ihe  Cnnind 
Game  Act  lUo  (which  iaeiprened  to  be  made  "in  the  inlemli  of 
good  hudnndiy  and  for  the  heller  vcnrily  of  capital  and  tabour 
rnvoted  In  the  cuhlvatton  of  the  loll  ").    dyt'  ' 


liable  m 
..  -..-r-"/  vime  OTTO  on  (he  land 
ineofnaivreibutannotentltled 

„  ,,--.  .^....  ^ .he  tend.   And  if  game  or  rabblti 

are  for  the  purpoiea  of  tpott  lin(V4tcd  or  artiAcially  raiied  on  land. 

.1. L.  I .,  „v^ —  .1 —  .1. —  ia  liable  for  the  damage 

iplmCFomrv.  ffrfmi, 


right  to  Mn  an 


and  for  the  heller  v 

iuhlvatton  of  the  ua  ").    Byth 

I  uke  haiea  and  rabblli  on  ibe  land.  The  lirht  ia 
cannot  be  divMed  by  eanlraet  with  the  ow^r  or 
by  kttins  Uie  nccapin'i  ipaning  i^u  id  anmber. 
.,_I  Iron  Ihe  ace  the  right  10  kill  game  on  Ibe  land  It 
penoa  ocber  than  [he  occnpier,  nicli  pcntm  hai  a  right 
wlih  Ihe  rtUBiory  right  ol  Ihe  occupier  to  uke  hiita 
and  munta  on  the  land.  TbeactdoeaDatotend  to  common  Iwidt 
nor  to  landa  over  which  righta  of  gmihig  or  paanirage  for  boi  mon 
than  nhw  nonlhi  in  ihe  year  cxitt.  Connqueally  over  aucb  landa 
OEtaiivc  righta  of  killing  gionid  game  BiQ  contlnDc,  and  tbe  lair 
appeu*  nM  tsapplv  hi  caiea  whena  veeal  ifaht  of  killing  or  takinc 
graund  nne  veaed  belDR  the  rih  at  September  ino  In  any  pern, 
laiber  KuTthe  landtoitt)  by  Matine.  eKrUr  or  ItanchSS^ 
The  mode  of  ueRiae  of  the  oceHpier->  right  ia  aubjeci  In  certani 
Ihnitntlana.  The  gnnind  game  ia  only  u  be  taken  by  him  or  by 
.peraona  whom  he^iai  duly  aulhorited  in  wr^ing,  who  muit  be 
mcmben  of  hia  family  or  hia  aervanla  or  bona  fide  employed  by  hin 
for  nward  to  take  ground  game.    Tbe  written  authority  mini  b* 

tKodneed  on  demanJto  pcnooa  having  cob '  -r-t—  .^-^l__j 

kill  the  gfsund  game  (a.  I  <l),(c>)^  Fin 


night,  nor  may  polnn  bi 

■Bfahbkboleab:&)-,  a 


ouod  gaiBC  be  kUed  or 


•cm)  Ihe  oceiiplet  may  betantn  tbe  IM  ■ 
of  Man:h  kill  aad  tafce  giraund  game: 
September  and  Ibe  loth  of  Docenber  f 


^^kncd  bnda  (wWch  an  Ml 

of  Moll  detached  ponioni  of  baa  than  i* 
'  September  and  Ihe  3i£ 


(iSoTl-l  t3):    1906,  a.  I 

and-thc  ownera  of  the  apornng  ngnc 

tember  and  the  loth  of  l^cember  make  and  enforce  for  liieir  ioint 

benefit  agrmnentf  for  taking  the  ground  game.    Tbe  AoTitiAural 

lloldingt  Act  1906  (opeiHtingfmra  19CP9)  dcala,  la/rpafta,  wiihtbmagt 

to  ciopa  by  dnr  and  winged  t*"".  Iki  don  not  apply  10  damage 

"■    "■ '-'■'-~    *"- m  of  agifcurtunl  land  li  entitled  to 

i''"Seriahl  "o  Wn  cTuSie  wUch  to 

*M»u  ,«■■„..■  .„  ■ rvi  ,..  m.,y  one  claiming  under  him  other  tliwa 

(he  landlord  and  which  Ihe  tenant  ha«  not  pemiiuion  in  wrfling  ttt 
kiR"(a.».    The  right  of  Ibe  tenant  to  inikfeaiible  and  (sniKNb* 
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I  la  b*  (Ellkd  .by 


OH  (ilea 


U  Mlpubifd  lit 


IXjiiBtiui  (or  dunuc  by  g  .     .  ,  . 

flp  HKTTod  Amount  for  damage  by  game  wai  cxprTvJy  madi 
the  repc  The  conpciuaiion  U  payable  toy  ihc  lar-" — '  - 
hit  right  la  be  ijidfmDi&K]  in  cuct  when  ine  tponj 

Spfriint  XicUi.— Sponirji  lighn  |u.  ri^i 
■boocing,  or  01  uleing  or  killing  game  or  rabbili, 
KvBid  ft«B  Iheoccupaliun  dliUKLore  ubjecl  I 
tKH,  and  ID  ^BCHiQcnl  [pr  the  purpoae  oTIool 
1*74) ;  aid  in  valid D(  Uiid  chclhur  &  lOIa  or  u 
■paninflrighuiamwaDimpocajUaadofionEhi 
l*bcD3i:iIl«i^paiioiii>ri1wliBd.    WhciElhi 


of  kiUiiig  ham  and  nbbilB  iwirved  by  a  biu[loo  nt 

ii^lEraiiledb)rlheaixii|Mt'(Ryd({lndaL}.jSS'3ti7).  irKowaet- 
ahip  of  aponiog  nghu  KvtRd  froa  Ihe  owncruiTp  or  oceupuioD  of 
Ihe  land  over  which  titty  are  ehoniaable  it  not  an  inlcroE  in  land 
■iving  the  riKlOiikl  f  randrite  or  a  ctaim  for  compnualioii  if  Itie  land 
■  taken  under  Ihe  Lawh  CUmu  Coniolidallon  Acli. 

Sc^llamd, — By  Uh  law  of  Scodand  all  men  have  riglit  and  privilege 

dcH  not  pota  by  an  agrkullund  koie  eurept  by  eopfCflt  wofdi,  or 
Id  the  000  of  Eraind  game  by  (he  act  d  ISSO-  The  landlord  is 
liable  to  thi.tcnant  lor  damage  done  to  the  lufiicc  oi  the  landi  in 

by  ovef-pmerviBi  or  ova-Mocking.  Undei  an  act  d(  187T  he  vti 
liable  for  «c«ive  damage  done  In  nhbila  «  ^mc  leseivcd  to  or 
Rtaincd  under  a  Iraae  granted  afln  Ihe  lit  of  January  i&7a.  or 
rcaerved  by  prewmption  of  conunun  law^  this  art  from  1009  on- 
•rordi  ia  nipeneded  bjr  the  proviiiona  ol  Ihe  Agiiculiuml  Haldings 
Act  190&  Nizhl  poachingia  punished  by  Ihe  aame act  aa  in  EnglanB. 
uddaypooiiiBgbyan  acLof  IB^  andlhcaclid  igHl.  Until  iSfi; 
poaching  by  nighl  undci  urmi  woa  a  capital  oJHeocc.  The  dehniUon 
of  ipme  in  Scotland  for  puip«ni  ol  nighl  poaching  il  the  tame  a* 
n  England-  The  praviauni  of  the  act  of  tSj>  as  ta  ^>mt  Ircspau 
by  day  apply  alao  to  deer,  roe,  rabbit*,  wovdcocti,  onine,  laili  and 
mid  ducli!  Dot  in  other  retpccl#  cloaely  memble  Oioae  of  the 
.Eiwliih  act  of  1S3I. 

Offencea  against  Ihe  game  Iqiva  are  itol  liiabic  by  jiittke*  oT  the 
peace,  but  only  in  IheaherilF  court.  The  close  line  lor  gnnie  bink  in 
Scotland  IB  the  aamt  aa  in  Engbnd,  »  tar  aa  dealing  in  them  ts 
ontKBoed,  buldiflenriightlyaiiokiilinc.  Blocjiganieniay  not  he 
killed  beiweea  the  loih  of  December  and  the  isili  of  Augutt,  nor 
DCannigon  between  the  10th  of  December  and  tbcaoch  of  Augntt. 
There  u  no  cloae  lime  for  led.  fallow  or  roc  deet,  or  rabbits  By  an 
old  Scou  act  of  1611  (omitted  from  ihe  recent  wholeeale  npcal  oi 

■ucb  acta)  no  one  may  lawhdly  lull  came  in  Scotland  -■--  -■ 

owna  plough-gal--''---'— ^  ■     '   ' 

Inland.— ^l':  ■ 


LemayU' 

K  of  land 


pt  ODtheiandof  aperaoi. --  ^ 

(or  England.    The  game  laws  of  licioDd  aie  conlained  partly  in  acl> 
oaMTprior  to  the  union  (1698  1707.  178;  and  179;),  partly  in  acta 
VniLtBd  lo  Ireland,  and  aa  lo  the  ml  in  acta  common  to  the  whole 
United  Kintdom. 
Under  the  act  of  169S  no  one  may  kill.gamo  In  Ireland  who  haa  not 

proviuona  arc  made  by  thai  anil  Uicr  actt  against  the  keeping  ol 
■porting  do«  by  pertona  not  qualiKed  byetlalc  to  kill  game.  Bmlah 
oActn  andsoJdicrs  In  Ireland  appear  to  have  been  much  addicted 
to  poaching,  and  their  aaiviliea  were  mtrained  by  enactments  of 
169S  and  1707. 

night  pDocliing  in  Ireland  iidcalt  with  by  an  act  c^  1816.  Tieipait 
on  lands  in  pursuit  ol  (ame  (0  which  the  landlord  or  loww  baa  by 
reacrvation  exclutive  right  ii  aiimniuily  poniihable  under  an  act 
of  tB6|,  which  includes  m  Ihe  definitioa  or  game,  woorlcocic  tnipe, 
quaili,  landrails,  wild  duck,  widgeon  and  teat    Under  Ihe  Land  An 

of  iheieitn  subject  to  the  Ground  Came  Acts  letainand  eoeidae  Ihe 


A  game  Ucence  ii  not  requited  for  taldnt  or  killing  rabbila.    Bl 

been  earned  101 

norhavethoyb  

tion.     But  the  legitlaluiei  of  mai 

theac  (tatutei  the  prolmcd  animal 

and  are  framed  rathsooihc  lineec 
than  on  the  Engliah  game  lawt.  but 
^octiaf  Icaaa  oy  Ine  crown  are  n 


colony  aa  part  of  the  person^  law  of  Ihe  ci 
'■"'  "  ■■—  ■■-  ™p«!«l  ot  coloi-iai 


tinf  rights, 


[islation  fun 


^:*'^' 


Sec  alio  Okc't  Ctmt  Lam.  4th  ed!!D^  WiUit  Bund  I1B97) :  V 
Com  lAMV/EHiJaiii  (1897)^  Maichant  and  WatUna.  IVild 
fMUaim  Act  (itgit-  (W.  F.  C.} 

•AMU,  CUHICAL.  i.  PMk  Gama.—Tht  pubUc  gunn  at 
CiiMc  (ilrfins)  ■«■  Ko™  {XnifO  couiKed  in  itblnic  cantata 
and  •pecladea  of  nrioui  kindi,  generally  oHniected  whh  and 
fonnlng  put  of  ■  nligliiiB  obiervuice.  Pmbably  do  intlitnlita 
eieTdsed  a  greot^fr  infliHocI  In  mauEdinf  the  nalianal  ch«jacteT, 
and  producing  that  uiilqne  type  of  pbyaleal  and  inteDcctua] 
beauty  which  we  scercflocted  in  Greek  art  and  liienitire,  than  Ibe 
public  coDleMs  of  Greece  (kc  A'thlete;  AtmETic  SrocTs). 
For  Iheni  each  youth  ma  (ralDed  in  the  gymtu^m,  they  were 
thecenlnl  mart  whfiher  poei,  aniat  and  merchant  each  bravcht 
hh  wares,  and  (be  common  ground  of  union  for  every  member  of 
the  Hellenic  race.  II  ia  to  Greece,  Ihen,  thai  we  must  look  for  the 
earlleM  form  and  Ihe  fuBrst  devek^unent  of  andenl  g*ma,    Tbe 

■hadow,  and  in  the  later  daya  tl  tbe  empire  a  Iruv^My,  of  tbe 
OlympLa  and  Pythia,  and  requke  only  a  cursory  nolfce. 

Tbe  eariicst  gamea  of  which  we  hiye  any  tecord  are  tbaie  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrochs,  which  form  Ihe  aufajerl  of  tbe  Iwenty- 
Ihlrd  niad.  They  an  notewonhy  as  showing  Ih«  ^^ 
Greek  games  were  in  their  origin  clearly  oonnedtd  with 
TfH^n;  eftber,  afl  here,  a  part  cJ  the  funenl  riles,  or  ^ttb 
iiutllulfdinhonouraf  igiid,orBS  a  think-oflerlng  lor  &  viclory 
gained  or  a  calamlly  avetted,  or  in  eiplitioa  oi  Mine  crime. 
Each  af  the  great  ronieiti  wai  heUl  near  some  shrine  or  sacred 
place  and  Is  aaodated  with  some  ddiy  or  mythical  hem.  Ji  waa 
not  before  ihe  4th  century  ihst  Ibis  honour  was  paid  lo  a  living 
Inait  (see  Plutarch,  LystnJtr,  tS).  Tbe  games  of  tbe  Iliad  and 
those  ol  the  Odysjty  t(  the  court  of  Akinoua  are  also  ot  InteieM 
» ibowing  at  what  *■  early  date  the  dtsdnciive  farms  af  Greek 
athlelio— bonng,  wrestling,  putting  the  weight,  (be  foot  and 

The  Olympian  games  were  the  eaiiieil,  and  la  the  last  (hey 
remained  the  moet  celdwated  of  Ihe  four  national  festival'k 
Olympla  was  a  naturally  enclosed  ipot  in  the  rich  plain  of  Elii 
bounded  on  (he  it.  by  tbe  rocky  heights  ol  Cronion,  and  on  the  S, 
and  W.  by  (he  AlpheiM  and  its  lribu(aiy  the  Claden.    There  was 
the  grove  of  Altii,  In  which  were  ranged  the  Katues  of  the 
victoifout  atbktes,  and  tbe  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  with  Iba 
(Jiiyselephandne  '  '  ...... 

~  Herade  ' 
in  one  of  his  Am 
king  AugeSB,  t 

honour  of  his  Tktary.  A  later  kgend,  which  probably  embodies 
historkal  fact,  teBs  haw,  when  Greece  was  lom  by  disseialoni  and 
ravaged  by  pesUlence,  Iphltni  Inquired  o(  the  orade  lor  help, 
and  waa  bMden  restate  the  games  which  had  (allea  bilo 
iJesuetudei  and  (heie  was  In  the  time  of  Piioanias,  suspended 
in  the  tempi*  o(  Hera  at  Olympls,  a  brame  disk  whereon  were 
inscnlied,  with  (he  regula[ionB  of  (be  gainei,  tbe  names  of 
Ipbilus  and  Lycurgua.  From  this  we  may  safely  infer  Ihal  Ihe 
games  were  a  primitive  observance  of  tbe  Odaos  and  Pisins,  and 
flm  ncqiured  Iheir  celebrity  item  tbe  powerful  coocunenee  rf 
^larU.  The  sscFcd  umlsttce,  or  ceaialioo  ol  all  bouilitics, 
during  the  DMnth  in  wUch  itae  game*  were  held,  is  ako  ciediled 

In776Bj:.  the  Eleians  engraved  (be  name  of  tbeir  countryman 
Coroebui  st  victor  in  (he  foot  race,  and  (bencefarward  we  have 
an  almost  unbroken  Est  of  tbe  victors  in  each  succeeding  Olymiriad 
ot  fourth  recurrent  year.  For  the  next  fifty  years  no  names 
occur  bul  (hose  of  Ekiaos  or  ihei>  neii,  nelgbbcurs.  After  ;»> 
BfCweBnd  Corinthians  and  Megareans,  and  later  still  Atbcniias 
andenn-Peloponnesians.  Thuswhal  at  first  was  nothing  more 
than  a  village  feast  became  abend  ol  union  for  sH  the  branches  of 
Lbc  Doric  race,  and  grew  in  lime  to  be  the  high  festival  to  which 
every  Greek  gathered,  from  (he  mountain  laslneiea  af  Theaaly 
(o  the  remotest  cirionics  of  Cyrene  and  Marseilles.  It  (nrvtved 
even  (he  eilihc(ion  of  Greek  liberty,  and  had  neatly  completed 
twelve  centuiin  when  it  wot  obdiibed  ^  tb^  decree  «f  lb« 
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Christian  emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  last  Olympian  victor  was  a  Romanized  Armenian  named 
Varastad. 

Let  us  attempt  to  call  up  the  scene  which  Olympia  in  its  palmy 
days  must  have  presented  as  the  great  festival  approached. 
Heralds  had  proclaimed  throughout  Greece  the  "  truce  ol  God/' 
So  religiously  was  this  observ^  that  the  Spartans  chose  to  risk 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  when  the  Persians  were  at  the  gates  of 
Pylae,  rather  than  mairch  during  the  1m^  days.  Those  white 
tents  which  stand  out  against  the  sombre  grey  of  the  olive  groves 
|)eIong  to  the  Hell&nodicae,  or  ten  judges  of  the  games,  chosen 
one  for  eadi  tribe  of  the  Eleiana.  They  have  been  here  already 
ten  months,  receiving  instruction  in  their  duties*  All,  too,  or 
most  of  th0  athletes  must  have  arrived,  for  they  have  been 
undergoing  the  indispensable  training  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Altis.  But  along  the  **  holy  road  "  from  the  town  of  Ells  there 
are  crowding  a  motley  throng.  Conspicuous  in  the  long  train  of 
pleasure*sedkers  are  the  Otupoi  ot  sacred  deputies,  clad  in  thdr 
robes  of  office,  and  bearing  with  them  in  their  carriages  of  state 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  god.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
distinguished  visitors.  It  may  be  Alcibiadcs,  who,  they  say,  has 
entered  no  leas  than  seven  chariots;  or  Gorgias,  who  has  written 
a  famous  kriSei^t  for  the  occasion;  or  the  sophist  Hippias, 
who  boasts  that  all  he  bears  about  him,  from  the  sandals  on  his 
feet  to  the  dithyrambs  he  carries  in  his  hand,  are  his  own  manu- 
facture; or  Aetion,  who  will  exhibit  his  pfcture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana — the  picture  which  gained  him  no  1^ 
«  prize  than  the  daughter  of  the  Hellanodices  Praxooides;  or,  in 
an  earlier  age,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Olympians,  Pindar  him- 
self. One  feature  of  the  medieval  tournament  and  the  modem 
racecourse  is  wanting.  Women  might  indeed  compete  and  win 
prizes  as  the  owners  of  teams,  but  all  except  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter  were  forbidden,  matrons  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the 
enck)sure. 

At  daybreak  the  athletes  presented  themselves  in  the  Bouteu- 
terium,  where  the  presidents  were  sitting,  and  proved  by  witnesses 
that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  descent,  and  had  no  stain, 
religious  or  dvil,  on  their  character.  Laying  their  hands  on  the 
bleeding  victim,  they  swore  that  they  had  duly  qualified  them- 
fielves  by  ten  months'  continuous  training  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
that  they  would  use  no  fraud  or  guile  in  the  sacred  contests. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  stadium,  where  they  stripped  to 
the  skin  and  anointed  themselves.  A  herald  proclaimed,  "  Let 
the  runners  put  their  feet  to  the  line,"  and  called  on  the  spectators 
to  challenge  any  disqualified  by  blood  or  charaaer.  If  no 
objection  was  made,  they  were  started  by  the  note  of  the 
trumpet,  running  in  heats  of  four,  ranged  in  the  places  assigned 
them  by  loL  lie  presidents  seated  near  the  goal  adjudged  the 
victory.  The  foot-race  was  <Kily  one  of  twenty-four  O^mpian 
contests  which  Pausanias  enumerates,  though  we  must  not 
Mppose  that  these  were  all  exhibited  at  any  one  festival  Till  the 
77th  Olympiad  all  was  concluded  in  one  d^y,  but  afterwards  the 
feast  was  extended  to  five. 

The  order  of  the  eames  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  contecture, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  the  historical  order  of  their  institution  was 
followed.    We  will  now  describe  in  this  order  tlie  most  important. 

(1)  The  Poci-ract.—¥o€  the  first  13  Olympiads  the  ipi^vu  or 
single  lap  of  the  stadium,  which  was  300  yds.  long,  was  the  only 
comest.  The  ^avKot,  in  which  the  course  was  traversed  twice, 
was  added  in  the  14th  Olympiad,  and  in  the  15th  the  MXixet,  or 
k>ng  race,  of  7.  la  or,  according  to  the  highest  compuution,  34  laps, 
about  2|  m.  m  length.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartan  Ladas,  after 
winning  this  race,  dro|q;>ed  down  dead  at  the  goaL  There  was  also, 
for  a  siiort  time,  a  race  in  heavy  armour,  which  Plato  highly  com- 
mends as  a  prepararion  for  active  service.  (2)  Wrtstiint  was* intro- 
duced in  the  i8th  Olympiad.  The  imporunce  atuched  to  this 
exercise  is  shown  by  the  very  word  palatstra,  and  Plutarch  calk  it 
the  naost  artistic  and  cunning  of  athletic  games.  The  practice 
differed  little  from  that  of  mcdem  times,  save  that  the  wrestler's 
limbs  were  anointed  with  oil  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  The  third 
throw,  which  deeided  the  victory.  passM  into  a  proverb,  and  strug- 
gling on  the  ground,  such  as  wo  see  in  the  famous  sutue  at  Florence, 


IXna,  »o<tM<fi)v,  <(#cor,  iMetru,  s-^^f. 


Only  the  (hM  of  these  crib  for  any  cottdi«Dt.  Tfteoofyleappractiaed 
seems  to  have  been  the  kmg  jump.  The  leapen  Increased  their 
momentum  by  means  of  iXr^ptt  ot  dumb-bdls,  which  they  swung 
intheactof  leaping;  and  dropped  as  they  "took  off."  The  take-off 
may  have  been  slightly  raised,  and  some  commentators  with  very 
little  warrant  have  stated  that  spring-boards  were  used.  The  reconl 
jump  with  whidh  PhayHos  of  Croton  is  credited,  M  ft.,  b  incredible 
with  or  without  a  spring-board.  It  is  disputed  wncther  a  victory  io 
all  five  contests,  or  in  throe  at  least,  was  required  to  win  the  «*rr«0W. 
U)  The  rules  for  boxing  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  modem  ring 
(see  Pugilism),  and  the  chief  difference  was  in  the  use  of  the  eaestms. 
This  in  Greek  times  consisted  of  leather  thongs  bound  round  tha 
boxer's  fists  and  wrists;  and  the  weighting  with  lead  or  Iron  or  metal 
studs,  which  made  the  caestus  more  like  •  '*  knuckle-duster  "  than 
a  boxing-elove.  was  a  later  Roman  devetoptnent*  The  death  of  a* 
antagonist,  unwas  proved  to  be  accidental,  not  only  disqualified  for  a 
prisebut  was  severely  punished.  Theuseofear-guardsandthecomttt 
alluslotM  to  broken  ears,  not  noses,  suggest  tlmt  die  Greek  boxer 
did  not  hit  out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  but  fot^ht  windmill 
fashion,  like  the  modem  rustic  In  the  prnncratiutHt  a  combination  of 
wrestling  and  boxing,  the  use  of  the  caestus,  and  even  of  the  denched 
fist,  was  dlaalk>wed.  (<)  The  chariel-race  had  its  origin  in  the  a3rd 
Olympiad.  Of  the  hippodrome,  or  racecourae,  no  traces  remain, 
but  from  the  description  of  Pausanias  we  may  infer  that  the  dimcn- 
sions  were  approximately  1600  ft.  by  400.  Down  the  centre  there 
ran  a  bank  ol  earth,  and  at  each  endt>f  thb  bank  was  a  turning-post 
round  which  the  chariots  had  to  pass.  *'  To  shun  the  goal  with  rapid 
wheels  "  required  both  nerve  and  skill,  and  the  charioteer  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  race  than  even  the  modem  jockey. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  horses  would  ^y  as  they  passed  thefatal  spot*. 
The  places  of  the  chariots  were  determined  by  lot,  and  there  were 
elaborate  arrangements  for  giving  all  a  fair  start.  The  number  of 
chariots  that  might  appear  on  the  course  at  once  is  uncertalik 
Pindar  [Pytk.  v.  46)  praises  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene  for  having  bfought 
off  his  chariot  uninjured  in  a  contest  where  no  fevrer  than  forty  took 
part.  The  large  outlay  involved  excluded  all  but  rich  competitors, 
and  even  kings  and  tyrants  eageriy  contested  the  palm.  Thus  ia 
the  list  of  victors  we  nnd  the  names  of  Cylon,  the  wouM-be  tyrant 
of  Athens,  Pausanias  the  Spartan  king,  Archelaus  of  Maoedon,  Celon 
and  Hicro  of  Syracuse,  and  Thcron  ci  ^[rigentum.  Chariot-races 
with  mules,  with  marcs,  with  two  horses  In  place  of  four,  were 
successively  introduced,  but  none  of  these  present  any  special 
interest.  Races  on  horseback  date  from  the  33rd  Olympiad.  As  the 
course  was  the  same,  success  must  have  deeded  on  skill  as  imidi 
as  on  swiftness.  Lastly,  there  were  athletic  contests  of  the  same 
description  for  boys,  and  a  competition  of  herakls  and  trumpeters, 
introduced  in  the  93rd  Olympiad. 

The  prizes  were  at  first,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  of  some  intrinsic 
value,  but  after  the  6th  Olympiad  the  only  prize  for  each  contest 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  which  was  cut  with  a  gokfen  sickle  from 
the  kallistephanos,  the  sacred  tree  brought  by  Hercules  **  from  the 
dark  fountains  of  Ister  in  the  tend  of  the  Hyperboreans,  to  be  a 
shelter  common  to  all  men  and  a  crown  of  noble  deeds  **  (Pindar, 
Oi.  iii.  18).  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  to  Plutarch  dwell  frith 
complacency  on  the  magnanimity  of  a  people  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  honour  and  were  content  to  struggle  for  a  corruptible  crown. 
But  though  the  Greek  games  present  m  this  respect  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  greed  and  gambling  of  the  modern  racecourse,  yet 
to  represent  men  like  Mllon  and  Damoxenus  as  actuated  by  pure  love 
of  glory  is  a  pleasing  fiction  of  the  moralists.  The  successful  athlete 
received  in  addition  to  the  immediate  honours  very  substantial 
rewards.  A  herald  proclaimed  his  name,  his  parentage  and  his 
country;  the  Hellanodicae  took  from  a  table  of  Ivory  anid  gold  the 
olive  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
palm:  as  he  marched  in  the  sacred  revel  to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  his 
friends  and  admirers  showered  in  his  path  flowers  and  costjy  gifts, 
singing  the  old  song  of  Archilochus.  r^rcXXa  naWlnn,  and  his  nama 
was  canonized  in  the  Greek  calendar.  Fresh  honours  and  rewards 
awaited  him  on  his  return  home.  If  he  was  an  Athenian  he  received, 
according  to  the  law  of  Solon,  500  drachmae,  and  free  rations  for 
life  in  the  Prytaneum;  if  a  Spartan,  he  had  as  his  preroeadve  the 
post  of  honour  in  battle.  Poets  like  Pindar,  Simonidcs  ana  Euripides 
sung  his  praises,  and  sculptors  like  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  were 
engaged  by  the  state  to  carve  hb  statue.  We  even  read  of  a  breach 
in  the  town  walls  bang  made  to  admit  him,  as  if  the  common  rood 
were  not  good  enough  for  such  a  hero;  and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  of  altars  Ix^ing  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  a  successful 
athlete.  No  wonder  then  that  an  Olympian  prize  was  regarded 
as  the  crown  of  human  happiness.  Cicero,  with  a  Roman's  contempt 
for  Greek  frivolity,  observes  with  a  sneer  that  an  Olympbn  victor 
receives  more  honours  than  a  triumphant  general  at  Rome,  and  telb 
the  story  of  the  Rhodian  Diagoras,  who,  hax-ing  himself  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia,  and  seen  his  two  sons  crowned  on  the  same  day, 
was  addrcsseo  by  a  Laconian  in  these  words: — "  Die,  Diagoras, 
for  thou  hast  nothing  short  of  divinity  to  desire.**  Aldbiades, 
when  setting  forth  his  services  to  the  state,  puts  first  his  victory  at 
Olympia,  and  the  prestige  he  had  won  for  Athens  by  his  magnificent 
display.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  exap> 
gerated  value  vdiich  the  Greeks  attached  to  athletic  prowess  b  i 
Casual  expression  whkh  Thucydides  employs  when  describing  the 
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tHJimiMtic  reception  of  Bmiidai  at  Sckme.  The  etatey  h9  «yik 
voted  juni  a  crowjt  of  gold,  and  the  multitude  flocked  roosd  iuOi  aaa 
decked  him  with  ^arlandSf  as  though  he  war*  on  athlds. 

The  Pytfuan  games  originated  in  a  local  fettival  held  at 
Ddphi,  andently  called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
and  were  limited  to  musical  competitions.  The  date  at  which 
they  became  a  Panhellenic  icy&p  (so  Demosthenes  caDs  them) 
cannot  be  detennmed,  but  the  Pythiads  a»  a  chronological  era 
date  from  527  b.c,  by  which  time  music  had  been  added  to  all  the 
Panhellenic  contests.  Now,  too,  these  were  held  at  the  end  of 
every  fourth  year;  previous^  there  had  been  an  Jntwal  of 
ei^t  years.  The  Amphictyoncs  presided  and  the  prise  was  a 
chaplet  of  iaurel. 

The  Nemeom  games  were  biennial  aad  date  from  516  B.C. 
.Tbey  were  by  origin  aa  Argive  festival  in  honour  of  Nemean 
2eus,  but  in  historical  times  were  <^n  to  all  Greece  and 
provided  the  established  round  of  contests,  except  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  chariot-race.  A  wreath  of  wild  celery  was 
the  prize. 

The  Isthmian  game^  held  cm  the  Isthmtis  of  Corinth  in  the 
£rBt  and  third  year  of  each  Oljrmpiad,  date,  according  to  Eusebius, 
from  523  B.a  They  are  variously  reported  to  have  bees  fotmded 
by  Posi^doa  or  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Mellccrtet»  or  by  Tbeseos 
to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  robbenSinis  and  Sdron.  Their 
early  importance  is  attested  by  the  law  of  Solon  which  bestowed 
a  reward  of  100  drachmae  on  every  Athenian  who  gained  a 
victory.  The  festival  was  inanaged  by  the  Corinthians;  and 
after  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  Mummius  (146  B.C.)  the  presidency 
paoed  to  the  Sicyooians  until  Julius  Caiesar  feb«ftilt  Corinth 
(46  BX.).  They  probably  continued  to  exist  till  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Ib>man  empire.  The  Athemans  were, 
closely  connected  with  the  festival,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
pivedHa,  the  ioremost  seat  at  the  games,  while  the  Eleans  were 
alMolutely  excluded  from  participation.  The  games  included 
gymnastic,  equestrian  and  musical  contests,  differing  little  from 
those  of  the  other  great  festivals,  and  the  prise  was  a  crown  made 
at  one  time  of  parsley  (more  probably  wild  celery),  at  a  later 
period  of  pine.  The  importance  of  the  Isthmian  games  in  latct 
times  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Flamfaiinua  chose  the  occaaioB 
for  praclaitehig  the  Kbefatlen  of  Greece,  i^  B.C.  That  at  a 
later  anniversary  (aj>.  67)  Nero  repeated  the  prodamatioa  of 
Flamininus,  and  coupled  with  it  the  announcement  of  his  own 
infamous  victory  at  Olympte,  shows  alike  the  hoUowness  of 
the  first  gift  and  the  degradation  which  had  befallen  the  Greek 
games,  the  list  faint  jeUc  of  Greek  nationahty. 

The  Ludi  PuUici  of  the  Romana  inckided  feasts  and 
theatrical  exhibitions  as  well  as  the  public  games  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned.  As  in  Greece,  they 
were  hitimatdy  connected  with  reBgion.  At  the 
fteginnhig  of  each  dvil  year  it  was  the  duty  of  the  consuls 
to  vow  to  the  gods  games  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  Thus, 
at  no  cost  to  themsdves,  the  Roman  pubUc  were  enabled  to 
hidulge  at  the  same  time  thdr  religious  feeh'ngs  and  their  love  of 
amusement.  Their  taste  for  games  naturally  grew  till  it  became 
a  passion,  and  under  the  empire  games  were  looked  upon  by 
the  mob  as  ,one  of  the  two  necessaries  of  life.  The  aediles  who 
succeeded  to  this  duty  of  the  consuls  were  expected  to  supplement 
the  state  allowance' from  thdr  private  purse.  Political  adven- 
turers were  not  sk>w  to  discover  so  ready  a  road  to  popularity,  and 
what  at  first  had  been  exdusivdy  a  sUte  charge  devolved  upon 
men  of  wealth  and  ambition.  A  victory  over  some  barbarian 
horde  or  the  death  of  a  relation  served  as  the  pretext  for  a 
nsagnificent  display.  But  the  worst  extravagance  of  private 
dtisens  was  edipaed  by  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  Caesars, 
who  squandered  the  revenues  of  whole  provinces  in  catering  for 
the  mob  of  idle  sightseers  on  whose  favour  thdr  throne  de- 
pended. But  though  publk  games  played  as  important  a  part  in 
Roman  as  in  Greek  history,  and  must  be  studied  by  the  Roman 
historian  as  an  integral  factor  in  social  and  poUtical  life,  yet, 
Kgaxded  soldy  as  exhibitions,  they  are  comparatively  devoid  of 
interest,  and  we  sympathize  with  Pliny,  who  asks  his  friend  how 


any  man  of  lense  can  go  day  after  day  to  view  the  same  dreary 
round  of  fights  and  races. 

It  is  easy  to  expfaiin  the  different  feelings  which  the  games 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome  exdte.  The  Greeks  at  their  best  were 
actors,  the  Romans  from  first  to  last  were  spectators.  It  is  true 
that  even  hi  Qxtnk  games  the  professional  dement  played  a  large 
and  everlncBeaaiBg  part.  As  eady  as  the  6th  centtuy  B.C. 
Xenopfaanes  comjrfains  that  the  wrestler^  strength  is  prefened  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides,  in  a  well-known 
fragment,  holds  up  to  scorn  the  Iwawny  swaggering  athlete. 
But  vdiat  in  Greece  was  a  pcrversimi  and  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  the  Romans  not  only  practised  but  hdd  up  as  their  idcsL 
No  Greek,  however  hi^  in  birth,  was  ashamed  to  compete  in 
perMO  for  the  Olympic  crown.  The  Roman,  though  little  inferior 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  kq>t  strktly  to  the  privacy  of  the 
palaestra;  and  for  a  patridan  to  i^>pear  in  pubfic  as  a  charioteer 
is  stigmatized  by  the  satirist  as  a  mark  of  shamdess  effrontery. 

Roman  games  are  generally  classified  as  fixed,  extraordinary 
and  voH$e\  but  they  may  be  more  conveniently  grouped  aooml- 
ing  to  the  i^ce  where  they  were  hdd,  viz.  the  drcus  or  the 
amphitheatre. 

For  the  Roman  worid  the  circus  was  at  once  a  political  dub,  a 
fashionable  lounge,  a  rendezvous  of  gallantry,  a  betting  rin^ 
and  a  playground  for  the  million.  Juvenal,  ^>^JdDg  loosely,  says 
that  in  his  day  it  hdd  the  whole  of  Rome;  but  there  is  00  reason 
to  doubt  the  precise  sUtement  of  P.  Victor,  that  in  the  Circus 
Maximns  tlmre  were  seats  for  3^^,000  mectators. 

Of  the  various  Lmdi  Circsms9s  it  may  be  eoough  here  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  most  important,  the  Lmdi  Mani  or  Mmximi, 

Initiated  aecording  to  ksend  hy  Taiquiniu  Priacus,  the  Ludi 
Magmi  were  originally  a  votive  feast  to  CapitoBne  Ju^ter,  yomiied 
by  the  general  when  he  took  the  fidd,  ana  performed  on  hu  return 
from  the  annml  campaign.  Tbey  thus  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  military  mectade,  or  rather  a  review  of  the  vbole  buige«  forces 
which  maroned^n  solemn  procesMon  from  the  capitol  to  the  forum 
and  tfaenoe  to  the  drcus,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Aven* 
tine.  Fust  came  the  tons  of  patricians  mounted  on  hoTKback, 
next  the  rest  of  the  burghers  ranged  according  to  thdr  military 
daasts,  after  them  the  athletes,  naked  save  for  the  girdle  round 
thdr  loins,  then  the  company  of  dancers  whh  the  harp  and  flute 
players,  next  the  priestly  colleges  bearing  cenfiers  and  other  sacred 
instruments,  and  lastly  the  simulacra  of  the  gods,  carried  aloft  on 
their  ihoufden  or  drawn  in  cars.  The  eames  themsdves  were  four- 
fold:—(i)  the  chariot  race;  (s)  the  Imus  Ttoiae;  (3)  the  military 
review;  and  (4)  gymnastic  contests.  Of  these  only  the  first  twocaH 
for  any  comment.  (l)  The  chariot  employed  in  the  circus  was  the 
two-wheeled  war  car,  at  first  drawn  by  two,  afterwards  by  four,  and 
more  rarely  l^y  three  horses.  Originally  only  two  chariots  started 
for  the  prise,  but  nnder  Calinila  we  read  of  as  many  as  twenty-four 
heatsrunintbeday,  each  01  four  chariots*  The  distance  travened 
was  fourteen  tiroes  the  length  of  the  drcus  or  nearly  f  m.  The 
charioteers  were  apparently  from  the  first  professionals,  thoug;h 
the  stigma  under  which  the  dadiator  lay  never  attached  to  their 
calling.  Indeed  a  successful  driver  may  compare  in  popularitv  and 
fortune  with  a  modem  jodwy.  The  drivers  were  divided  into 
companies  distinguishad  by  the  colours  of  their  tunics,  whence  arose 
the  uction  of  the  circus  which  assumed  such  importance  under  the 
later  emperors.  In  republican  times  there'  were  two  factions,  the 
white  and  the  red :  two  more,  the  green  and  the  blue,  were  added 
under  the  empire,  and  for  a  short  tame  in  Domitian's  rdgn  there 
were  also  the  gold  and  the  purple.  Even  in  Juvenal's  day  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  a  defeat  of  the  ^een  was  looked  upon  as  a 
second  Cannae.  After  the  seat  of  cmpnrc  bad  been  transferred  to 
Constantinople  these  factions  of  the  circus  were  made  the  ba«s  of 
political  calnls,  and  frequendy  resulted  in  sanguinary  tumults, 
such  as  the  famous  Nika  revolt  (a.p.  533),  in  which  30/X)0  dtizens 
lost  thdr  lives.  (2)  The  Ludus  Troiae  was  a  sham-fight  on  horseback 
in  which  the  actors  were  patrician  youths.  A  spirited  description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  sth  Aeneid.    (See  also  Qacus.) 

The  two  exhibitions  we  shall  next  notke,  though  occaaioaally 
given  in  the.  drcus,  belong  more  properiy  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Veuatio  was  the  baiting  of  wild  animals  who  were  pitted  dther  with 
one  another  or  with  men — captives,  criminals  or  trained  hunters 
called  bestiariu  '  The  first  certain  instance  on  record  of  this  amnse- 
raent  is  in  186  B.C,  when  M.  Fulvius  exhibited  lions  and  tigers  in 
the  arena.  The  taste  for  these  bruuUxiag  soectades  grew  apace, 
and  the  most  distant  provinces  were  ransacked  by  generals  and 
prxxx>nsuls  to  supply  the  arena  with  rare  animals—giraffes,  tigers 
and  crocfodflcs.  Sulla  provided  for  a  single  show  lOO  lions,  and 
Pompey  600  lions,  beddes  elephams,  which  were  matdicd  with 
Gaetulian  hunters.  Julius  Canar  enjoys  the  doubtful  honour  of 
inventing  the  bull-fight.  At  the  inau^ration  of  the  Colosseum 
5000  w3d  and  4000  tame  beasts  were  lolled,  and  to  commemorate 
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Tniian's  Dadan  victoriet  thct^  wm  «  butdiery  of  J  1.000  bcasu. 
The  nawnackia  wu  a  ■M-^t.  dther  to  the  aren.  wbicb  was 
flooded  for  the  occasioa  by  a  syrtem  of  frfpes  and  ■lutccs,  or  on  an 
artififdal  lake.  The  rival  fleeta  were  manned  by  priaooeta  of  war 
or  criminals,  who  often  fought  till  one  side  was  extenainaled.  In 
the  sea-fight  on  Lake  Fudnus,  arranged  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
too  ships  and  19,000  men  were  engafi^. 

But  the  special  cxhibitiott  of  the  amphitheatre  was  the  munus 
dadiatorium,  which  dates  from  the  funoal  games  of  Marcus  and 
Decinuis  Brutus,  given  in  booour  of  their  father,  264  B.C  It  «vas 
probably  borrowed  from  Etruria,  and  a  refinement  on  the  common 
savage  custom  of  slau^tcring  slaves  or  captives  on  the  grave  of  a 
wamor  or  chieftain.  Nothing  so  cfcariy  brings  before  us  the  vein 
of  coarKness  and  inhooanity  wtuch  runs  through  die  otherwise 
noble  character  of  the  Roman,  a«  his  passion  for  gladiatorial  showb 
We  can  fancy  how  Pericles,  or  even  /Jcibiade^  would  have  loathed 
a  spectacle  that  Augustus  tolerated  and  Trajan  (latrooixed.  Only 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  we  hear  of  tnetr  introduction  into 
Athens,  and  they  were  then  admitted  rather  out  of  oompUowiit  to 
the  com^ucrors  than  from  any  love  of  the  sport.  In  spite  o(  numerous 

nhibitions  from  Constantine  downwards,  th^  continued  to 
Irish  even  as  bte  as  St  Augustine.  To  a  Christian  martyr,  if  we 
may  credit  the  story  told  by  Thcodoret  and  Cassiodorus,  belongs  the 
honour  of  their  final  abolition.  In  the  year  404  Tdemachus,  a 
monk  who  had  tcavellcd  from  the  East  on  this  sacred  mission, 
rushed  into  the  arena  and  endeavoured  to  separate  the  combatants. 
He  was  instantly  de^ntched  by  the  practor'a  ofders;  but  Honorius, 
on  hearing  the  report,  issued  ^n  edict  abolishing  the  gani^  which 
were  never  afterwards  revived.    (See  Gu^diatoks.) 

Of  the  other  Roman  games  the  briefest  descriptioo  auist  auiiice. 
The  Ludi  ApoUinarts  were  established  in  212  B.C.,  apd  were  annual 
after  211  B.C.;  mainly  theatrical  performances.  The  MegaUnses 
were  in  honour  of  the  great  goddess,  Cybde;  insrituted  204  B.C., 
and  from  191  ex.  odebcmtcd  annually.    A  procesrfow  of  GalH.  or 


firiests  of  Cybde,  was  a  leading  feature.  Under  the  empire  .the 
estival  assumed  a  more  ofgiasdc  character.  Four  of  Terence's 
plays  were,  produced  at  these  nmea.  The  Ludi  SaeaUarts  were 
celebrated  at  the  bediming  or  endof  each  jaaei(f«w,a  period  variously 
interpreted  by  the  Komans  themaeWes  ••  too  or  ICO  years.  The 
celebration  by  Augustus  in  17  B.C.  is  famous  by  reason  of  the  Ode 
composed  by  Horace  for  the  occasion.  They  were  solemnised  by 
the  emperor  Philip  A.D.  248- to  commemorate  the  millennium  of  the 
dty. 

2.  PritaU  Catiui.— These  may  be  classified  as  outdoor  and 
indoor  games.  There  is  naturally  all  the  world  over  a  much 
doser  resemblance  between  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of 
children  than  of  adults.  Horner^  children  buOt  castles  \n  the 
tand,  and  Greek  and  Roman  children  alike  had  their  dolls,  their 
hoops,  their  skipping-rq>es,  their  hobby-bones,  thdr  kites, 
their  knuckle-bones  and  played  at  hopscotch,  tbe  tug-of-war, 
pitch  and  toss,  blind-man's  buff,  hide  and  seek,  ftnd  kiss  in 
the  ring  or  at  dosdy  analogous  games.  Games  of  ball  were 
popular  in  Greece  from  the  days  ot  Nauaicaa,  and  at  Rome  there 
were  five  distinct  kinds  of  ball  and  more  ways  of  playing  with 
them.  For  particulars  the  dictionary  of  antiquities  nrast  be 
consulted.  It  is  strao^  that  we  can  find  in  classical  literature  no 
analogy  to  cricket,  toinis,  g<^  <Mr  polo,  and  though  the  JMiM 
resembled  our  football,  it  was  played  with  the  hand  and  arm,  not 
with  the  leg.  Cock-fighting  was  popular  both  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  quails  were  kept  and  put  to  various  tests  to  prove 
thdr  pluck. 

Under  indoor  games  we  may  distlngaish  gUMt  ol  chance  and 
games  of  skill,  though  in  some  oi  them  the  two  dements  are 
combined.  Tesserae^  shaped  and  marked  with  pips  Kke  modem 
dice,  were  evolved  from  the  taH^  knnckle-boncs  with  cmly  four 
flat  sides.  The  old  Roman  threw  a  hasard  and  called  ft  main, 
just  as  did  Charies  Fox,  and  the  vice  of  gambUng  wss  lashed  by 
Juvenal  no  leu  vigorously  than  by  Popfc.  The  Latin  name  for  a 
dice-box  has  survivcKi  in  the/rifiUafy  outterfly  ftnd  flower. 

The  primitive  game  of  guessing  the  numbtf  of  fingers  simul- 
taneously hdd  up  by  the  player  and  his  opponent  is  still  popular 
in  Italy  where  it  is  known  as  "  momu"  Tbe  proyerblftl  phrase 
for  an  honest  man  was  quicum  in  UntbrU  wuces,  one  you 
would  trust  to  play  at  morra  in  the  dark. 

Athena  found  the  suitors  of  Pendope  seated  on  cowUdci  and . 
playhig  at  vwoof,  some  kind  of  draughts.  Tbe  invention  of  the 
game  was  ascribed  to  Palamedes.  In  its  eariiest  form  it  was 
^ayed  on  a  board  with  five  lines  and  with  five  fueccs.  Later  we 
find  deven  lines,  and  a  further  deve1(^ment  was  the  division  of 
the  board  into  squares,  a»  in  the  game  of  ir6Xcis  (cities).    In  the 


Roman  tatnutadi  (soUicis),  the  men  were  distioflilshid  at 
common  soldiers  and**  rovers,"  the  equivalent  of  crowned  pieces. 

Duodecim  scripta,  as  the  name  implies,  was  played  on  a  board 
with  twelve  double  lines  and  approximated  very  dosdy  to  our 
backgammon.  There  were  fifteen  pieces  on  each  side,  and  tha 
moves  were  determined  by  a  throw  of  the  dice; "  blots  "  might  be 
taken,  and  the  object  of  the  player  was  to  clear  off  all  his  own  men. 
Lastly  must  be  mentioned  the  CoUabus  (f  .v.),  a  game  peculiar  to 
the  Greeks,  and  with  them  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  wine 
party.  In  ita simplest  form  each  guest  threw  what  was  left  in  his 
cup  into  ft  metal  basin,  and  the  success  of  the  throw,  determined 
partly  by  the  sound  of  the  wine  in  falling,  was  reckoned  a  divina* 
tIfHi  of  love.  For  tbe  various  elaborations  of  the  game  (in  Sicily 
we  read  of  Cottabus  bouses),  Athenaeus  and  Pollux  nuist  be  con- 
sulted. 

da  aa- 

Clrcos,** 

iympia  (9 

vols.,  1890.  ftc):  Hachtroann.  Olympia  und  mne  P«$tspteUi 
BlQmncr,  Horns  Life  of  Uu  Ancient  Creeks;  J  P.  Mahaffv,  Old 
Creek  Edncatiom;  P.  Gardner  and  F.  B.  Jevons,  Manual  of  Creek 
Antiquities;  E.  N.  Gardiner,  Cruk  AMetic  Sports  (1910):  Becker^ 
Marquaidt,  Harndkuck  der  rdmtsckem  AUertamer  (5  vols.).     (F.  S.) 

QAMIlie  AND  WAQBRINO.  It  is  somewhat  diflkult  exactly 
to  define  or  adequatdy  to  distinguish  these  terms  of  allied 
meaning.  The  word  "game  "(41?.)  is  applicable  to  most  paatimea 
and  many  i)>orts,  irrespective  of  thdr  lawful  or  oalawful 
character.  ''Gaadng"  is  now  always  associated  with  tho 
staking  of  money  or  nMney*n  wwth  on  the  result  of  a  game  d 
pure  chance,  or  mixed  skill  and  chance;  and  "  gambling  "  haa 
the  same  meaning,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  stakes  ate  excessiva 
or  the  practice  otherwise  reprehensible,  while  **  wager  "  and 
,**  wagering  "  are  applied  to  money  hazarded  on  nay  contingency 
in  which  the  person  wagering  has  no  mtercst  al  rbk  other  thaa 
tbe  amount  at  stake.  "  Betting  "  is  usually  restricted  to  wagera 
on  events  connected  with  sports  or  games,  and  "  lottery  "  appliet 
to  speculation  to  obtain  prizes  by  lot  or  chance.' 

At  English  common  law  no  games  were  unlawful  and  d» 
penalties  were  fncuired  by  gambling,  nor  by  keeping  gaming* 
houses,  unless  by  reason  of  disorder  they  became  a  pubhc 
nuisance.  From  very  eariy  times,  howevecj  the  English  statute 
law  has  attempted  to  exeidse  control  over  the  sports,  pastimea 
and  amusements  of  the  Ueges.  Several  points  of  view  have  been 
taken:  (x)  their  competition  with  military  exercises  and  training; 
(a)  their  attraction  to  workman  and  servants,  aa  drawing  them 
from  work  to  play;  (3)  thdr  Interference  with  the  obaervaoceof 
Sunday;  (4)  thdr  combination  with  betting  or  gambling  aa 
causing  impoverfafament  and  dishonesty  in  children,  servants  and 
other  UBwaiy  penoas;  (5)  the  use  of  fraud  or  deodt  in  connexioa 
with  them.  The  legislatMm  has  assumed  several  forms:  (i) 
declaring  certain  games,  tuilawful  dther  absolutely  or  if  accom* 
panled  by  stakingor  betting  money  or  money's  worth  on  tbe  event 
of  the  game;  (2)  declaring  the  keeping  of  establishments  for 
betting,  gaming  or  lotteries  illegal,  or  prohibiting  tbe  use  of 
streets  or  public  places  for  such  purposes;  (3)  ptohibiting  the 

enforcement  in  courts  of  justice  of  gambb'ng  contracts. 

The  eariiest  En^ish  legislation  against  games  was  passed  In  the 
interests  of  archery  and  other  manly  sports  which  were  bdieved  to 
render  the  lieces  more  fit  for  service  in  war.    A  statute  u-^,, 
of  Richard  Ii.  (138&)  directed  aeivanu  and  labourers  ^r^faW 
to  have  bows  aiid  arrows  and  to  use  them  on  Sundays  ^^/gifi^ 
and  holidays,  and  to  cease  from  playing  football,  quoits, 
dice,  puttii^  the  stone,  kails  and  other  such  importune  omea. 

M. J — ..   — — B  was  passed  in   1400  (11    Hen.  IV.  c. 

imposea  in  1477  (17  Edw.  IV. c  3)   e» 


A 
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and 


drastic  statute 
penalties 


pcnoes  aUowiag  ualawful  oames  to  be  pbyed  on  thdr  premiaea. 
These  acts  were  superseded  m  1541  (33  Hen.  Vfll.  c  9^  by  a  statute 
passed  on  the  petltibn  of  the  bowyers,  fletchers  (flSchers),  stringers 
and  arrowheadmakers  of  the  realm.  This  act  (still  partly  in  force) 
is  entitled  an  **  act  for  maintenanoe  of  ardieiy  and  debarring  of 
unlawful  games  ";  and  it  redtes  that,  since  the  last  statutes  Co( 
3  &  6  Hen.  Vlll.)  "  divers  and  many  subtil  inventative  and  crafty 
persons  have  found  and  daily  find  many  and  sundry  new  and  crafty 
games  and  plays,  as  logating  in  the  fiekis,  sUde^rift,  otherwise 
called  shove^groat.  as  well  within  tbe  city  of  London  as  elsewhcra 
io  many  other  and  divers  parts  of  this  realm.  kc«3>tng  houses,  plays 
and  alleys  for  the  maintenance  thcreor,  by  reason  whoeof  arcneryla 
sore  decayed,  and  daily  is  like  to  be  more  minishcd,  and  divers 
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office,  room  or  other  place  for  the  purpoee  (i$ikr  al4a)  ai  any  peMpo 
betting  with  peraoiM  "  resorting^  thereto  *'  or  of  receiviog  depontt 
in  conudcration  of  bets  on  contingencies  reUting  to  boc«e>races  or 
other  races,  fights,  games,  sports  or  exercises.  The  act  especially 
excepts  persons  who  receive  or  hold  prises  or  stakes  ta  be  paid  to 
the  winner  of  a  race  or  lawful  sport,  eame  or  exercise,  or  to  the  owoer 
of  a  horse  engaged  in  a  race  (s.  6).  Besides  the  penalties  incurred  by 
keeping  such  places,  the  keeper  is  liable  to  repay  to  depositors  the 
sums  deposited  (s.  5). 

By  the  Licensing  Act  1872  penalties  are  incurred  by  licensed  persona 
who  allow  their  houses  to  be  used  in  contravention  of  the  Betting 
Act  1 853.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  litigation  as  to  the  meaCung 
And  scope  of  this  enactment,  and  a  keen  contest  between  the- police 
and  the  Anti-«imbling  League  (which  has  bc«n  very  active  m  the 
matter)  and  the  betting  confratemit]^.  in  which  much  ingenuity 
has  been  shown  by  the  votaries  of  sport  in  devising  means  for  evading 
the  terms  of  the  enactment.  The  consequent  crop  of  legal  decisions 
shows  a  considerable  div«;^nee  of  juoicial  opinion.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  held  that  the  lattcrsall's  enclosure  or  betting  ring  on  a 
racecourse  is  not  a  "  place  "  within  the  statute:  and  members  of  a 
bona-fide  club  who  l>et  with  each  other  in  the  club  are  not  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  But  the  word  "  place  "  has  been  held 
to  include  a  public-house  bar,  an  archway,  a  small  plot  of  waste, 
ground,  and  a  bookmaker's  stand,  and  even  a  bookmaker's  big 
umbrella,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  judges  any  clear 
Indication  of  the  nature  of  the  "  places  "  to  which  the  act  applies. 
The  act  is  construed  as  applying  only  to  rcady-money  betting,  i.e,. 
when  the  stake  is  depodted  with  the  bookmaker,  and  only  to  places 
used  for  betting  with  persons  physically  resorting  thereto;  so  that 
bets  by  letter,  telegram  or  telephone  do  not  fall  within  its  penalties. 
The  arm  <rf  the  law  has  been  founa  long  enough  to  punish  as  thieves 
"  welshers,"  who  receive  and  make  off  with  deposits  On  bets  which 
they  never  mean  to  pay  if  they  lose.  The  act  of  1853  makes  it  an 
offence  to  publish  advertisements  showing  that  a  house  is  kept  for 
betting.  It  was  supplemented  in  1874  by  an  act  imposing  penalties 
on  persons  advertising  as  to  betting.  But  this  has  been  read  as 
applying  to  bets  falling  within  the  act  of  1853,  and  it  does  not 
prohibit  the  publication  of  betting  news  or  sporting  tips  in  news- 
papers. A  few  newspapers  do  not  publish  these  aids  to  ruin,  and  in 
some  public  libraries  the  bettingnews  b  obliterated,  as  it  attracts 
crowds  of  undesirable  readers.  The  act  of  1853  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  effectual  against  betting  houses,  and  nas  driven  some  of 
them  to  Holland  and  other  places.     But  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 

dient  to  legislate  against  betting  in  the  streets,  which  has  been 
nd  too  attractive  to  the  British  workman. 
By  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Acts  1867  any  three  or  more  persons 
assembled  together  in  any  part  of  any  street  in  the  dtv  of  L.ondon 
or  county  of  London  for  the  purpoee  of  oetting  and 
deemed  to  be  obstructing  the  street,  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant  by  a  constable  and  fined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £5.  The  Vagrancy  Act  1873  Cj6  &  37  Vict.  c.  38)  provMea 
that  "Every  person  plavingor  bettmg  by  way  of  wagering  or  gaming 
on  any  street,  road,  nignway  or  other  open  and  public  place,  or  in 
any  open  place  to  which  the  public  have,  or  are  permitted  to  have, 
•access,  at  or  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming,or  any  coin, card, 
token  or  other  article  used  as  an  instrument  or  means  of  gaining, 
at  any  game  or  pretended  game  of  chance,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue 
and  vagabond."  This  act  amended  a  prior  act  of  1868,  passed  to 
repress  the  practice  of  playing  pitch  and  toss  in  tha  streets,  which 
had  become  a  public  nuisance  in  the  colliery  districts.  The  powers 
of  making  by-laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  goverameat  of 
their  districts,  possessed  by  municipal  borough*— and  since  1888 
by  county  councils— and  extended  in  18^  to  the  new  London 
boroughs,  have  in  ceruin  cases  been  exercised  by  makiiv  by-lawa 
forbidding  any  person  to  "  freauent  or  use  any  street  or  other  public 
place,  on  behalieither  of  himself  or  any  other  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  bookmaking,  or  betting,  or  wagering,  or  agreeinc  to  bet  or  wager 
with  any  person,  or  paying,  or  receiving  or  settling  bets."  This  and 
similar  by-laws  have  been  held  valid,  but  were  lound  inadequau, 
and  by  the  Street  Betting  Act  1906  (6  Edw.  Vll.  c  43),  passed  by  tbe 
efforts  of  the  bte  Lord  Davey,  it  is  made  an  offence  for  any  person 
to  frequent  or  loiter  in  a  street  or  public  place  on  behalf  of  himself 
or  of  any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  bookmaking  or  betting  or 
wagering  or  agreeing  to  bet  or  wager  or  payii^  or  receiving  or  settfing 
bets.  The  punishment  for  a  first  offence  is  fine  up  to  £10,  for  a  second 


Stn0i 


fine  up  to  £20.  and  the  punishment  is  still  higher  in  the  case  of  a  third 
or  subsequent  offence,  or  where  the  accused  while  committing  the 
offence  has  any  betting  transaction  with  a  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  ground  iMOd  for  a  course  for 
bortc-racing  or  adjacent  thereto  on  days  on  which  races  take  place; 
but  the  expression  public  place  includea  a  public  park,  garden  or 
sea-beach,  and  an^  unenclosed  ground  to  which  the  public  for  the 
time  have  unrfstncted  access,  and  enclosed  places  other  than  pubCc 
parks  or  gardens  to  which  the  public  have  a  restricted  right  of 
access  with  or  without  payment,  if  the  owners  or  persons  controlling 
the  place  exhibit  oonspicucnisly  a  notice  prohibiting  betting  therein. 
A  constable  may  arrest  without  warrant  persons  offending  and  seize 
all  books,  papers,  cards  and  other  articles  relatinf;  to  betting  found 
in  their  possession,  and  these  articles  may  be  forfeited  on  conviction. 
Besides  ibe  above  provisMMi  against  betting  vith  infanu  tbe  Betting 


and'Lonaa  (Infanu)  Act  189a.  pasMd  at  the  iaataooe  of  tbe  liW 
Lord  Herschell,  makes  it  a  nusdinneanottr  to  aaiuL  with  a  view  to 
profit,  tonny  one  known  by  the  sender  to  be  an  infant,  a  document 
inviting  him  to  enter  into  a  bettiiu;  or  wagering  transaction.  The 
act  is  intended  to  protect  lads  at  school  and  college  from  temptation 
by  bookmakers. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  public  law  with  respect  to  guniog 
to  the  treatment  of  bets  axid  wagers  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
their  obligation  <»  the  individuals  who  lose  them  A  |..  . 
wagw  may  be  defined  as  *'  a  promise  to  give  money  or  *' 
mon^s  worth  upoa  the  determination  or  ascertainment  of  an 
uncertain  event  **  (Anson,  Law  of  Contract,  i  ith  e<L,  p.  206).  The 
event  may  be  uncertain  because  it  has  not  happened  or  because 
its  hi4>paiing  is  not  ascertained;  but  to  make  the  bargain  a 
wager  the  determination  of  the  event  must  be  the  sole  condiUon 
of  the  bargain.  According  to  the  view  taken  in  England  ol  the 
common  law,  bets  or  wagexs  were  legally  enforceable,  subject  to 
certain  rules  dictated  by  considerations  of  public  poHcy,  €,g. 
that  they  did  not  lead  to  immorality  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
expose  a  third  person  to  ridicule.^  The  courts  were  constantly 
called  upon  to  enforce  wagers  and  constantly  exerdsed  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  excuses  for  refusing.  A  writer  on  the  law  of 
contracts*  discovers  here  the  origin  of  that  principle  of  "  public 
policy  "  which  plays  so  important  a  pan  in  English  law.  Wager- 
ing contracts  were  rejected  because  the  contingencies  on  which 
tbey  depended  tended  to  create  interests  hostile  to  the  common 
weaL  A  bet  on  the  life  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  dedared 
void  because  it  gave  one  of  the  parties  an  interest  in  keeping  the 
king's  enemy  alive,  and  also  beoiuse  it  gave  the  other  an  interest 
in  compassing  his  death  by  unlawful  means.  A  bet  as  to  the 
auKNint  of  the  h<^>-duty  was  held  to  be  against  puUic  policy, 
because  it  tended  to  expose  the  conditiMi  of  the  king^  revenue  to 
an  the  wwld.  A  bet  between  two  hackney  coachmen,  as  to  idiidi 
of  them  should  be  selected  by  a  gentleman  for  a  particular 
journey,  was  void  because  it  tended  to  expose  the  customer  to 
their  in^xirtunities.  When  no  such  subtlety  could  be  invented, 
the  law,  however  rriuctantly.  ^was  compdled  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  a  wager.  Actions  on  wagers  were  not  favoured  by 
the  judges;  and  though  a  judge  could  not  refuse  to  try  such  an 
action,  he  could,  and  often  did,  postpone  it  until  after  the  ded^oo 
of  more  important  cases. 

Parliament  gradually  intervened  to  confine  the  common  law 
within  narrower  limits,  both  in  commercial  and  non-commercial 
wagers,  and  both  by  general  and  temporary  enactments.  An 
example  of  the  latter  was  7  Anne  c.  16  (17x0),  avoiding  all  wagers 
and  seoiritles  relating  to  the  then  war  with  France.  The  earliest 
general  enactment  was  16  C%t,  II.  c  7  (1665),  prohibiting  the 
recovery  of  a  sum  exceeding  £100  lost  in  games  or  pastimes,  or  in 
betting  on  the  sidesor  hands  of  the  players,  and  avoiding  securities 
for  money  so  lost.  9  Anne  c.  19  avoided  securities  for  such  wagers 
for  any  amount,  even  in  the  hands  of  bona-fide  holders  for  vdue 
without  notice,  and  enabled  the  loser  of  £10  or  upwards  to  sue  icir 
and  recover  the  money  he  had  ksi  within  three  months  of  the 
loss.  Omtrmcts  of  insurance  by  way  of  gaming  and  wagering 
were  declared  vbid,  in  the  case  of  marine  risks  in  1746,  and  in  the 
case  of  other  risks  in  1774.  It  was  not'until  1845  that  a  general 
rule  was  made  exduding  wagers  from  the  courts.  Section  18  of 
the  Ciaming  Act  1845  (passed  alter  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry  in 
1844  as  to  gaming)  enacted  "  that  all  contracts  or  agreements, 
whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  no  suit  shaU  be  brought  or  main- 
tained in  any  court*ol  law  or  equity  for  reoovetiag  any  snm  of 
money  or  valuable  thing  alleged  to  be  won  upon  any  wager,  or 
which  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any  person  to 
abide  the  event  on  whidi  any  wager  shall  have  been  made; 
provided  always  that  this  enactment  ^U  not  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  any  subscription  or  contribution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or 
contribute,  for  or  towards  any  plate,  prize  or  sum  of  money  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  or  winners  of  any  lawful  game,  sport* 
pastime  or  exercise." 
The  oonstnictioo  put  oo  this  enactment  enabled  turf  nwnmlssiwi 

*  Leake  on  Contracts  (4th  ed.).  p.  529. 

*  PoUock.  ComtrccU  {jih  ed.),  p.  31  j. 
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tbcB.  Bill  1)m  Canine  Act  1I99  nodocd  ouU  and  void  any 
pioqtiH,  Hpna  «  (Belied,  l»  nfiijr  10  uy  pmon  ucf  lau  of 
awDcy  pliit  by  him  vodu,  «r  is  lopcct  of,  any  ooMiact  or  aino- 
BWDl  nadend  n«U  utd  void  by  ths  Cuini  Act  lAfS,  or  to  pty 
uy  MUa  oC  mraey  by  «>y  oi  — — — V~-,  lee,  mmd,  or  ubcr' 

■crvico  in  nlilion  tbcnto  or  in  ************  tbeiBurich,  tad 
pwmided  Ihat  bo  adioa  ihcnld  be  hmigbt  or  milnulned  lo 
i^mr  may  iHcb  nun.    By  tba  coabiDBd  eOact  of  theH  two 

beldir  of  btta  ot  ol  et^ei  on  gunei  faflJng  mitUn  1.  it  of  ihe 
Cuniag  Act  iS4(  it  abiDluIeiy  iiemd;  but  pctsooi  who  hivt 
dcpiHtod  BOOey  to  iIiMb  the  event  of  a  wager  aie  not  debarred 
fiOBi  aybit  oS  aod  neoreilDg  their  italu  before  the  event  it 
dedded,  or  even  after  the  decision  oF  (h«  evgnt  and  beFore  the 
Uakti*paida*trtotbewliiiter;'aDd<niaawliotiaysabet  for  a 
f  rteod,  Of  a  turf  CO 
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01  pro^iealvc  whether  the  matter  be  liie  or  fire  tiiU  {1774I 
or  maritime  tialu  (Marine  Insurance  Act  ipoS),  An  act 
known  *<  Sir  John  Bamard'a  Act  (7  Geo.  II.  c  8,  entillcc 
"  An  act  to  prevent  the  infamoui  practice  of  Mock  jobbing  "', 
prohibited  coDlncti  lor  liberty  to  accept  ot  refUH  any  publii 
stocki  ot  lecurities  and  wagen  relating  to  public  (toclii.  bui 
thia  act  wu  eepealed  in 
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ji  Vict.  c.  19)  as  to  cootracta  fi 
Kook  banling  coinpante).  But  a 
though  in  form  ajmrnetcjal.  talk 


il.    The  only! 
tht  lale  of  ibam  io 


Guniog  Act*  if  ii 
on  the  price  of  th 
comnKHlily  at  >  date  Bud  by  the  contract.  It  doei  not  matte 
whether  the  duUnf  i>  in  iLocks  or  .in  cotton,  noi  whcibet  it  i 
anIORd  mis  oa  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  on  any  produce  eichange 
ot  eliewhere;  not  1»  it  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  th 
bargain  that  it  purpoeti  10  bind  the  parties  lo  ulie  or  deliver  th 
arttde  dealt  in.  The  eoniti  are  entitled  10  examine  into  the  tru 
natnre  of  the  transaction;  and  where  the  tubstantial  intention  0 
the  partici  1>  merely  to  gimble  iu  didcrrnccj,  lo  make  what  t 
called  "a  time  bargain,"  the  (act  thitlt  is  carried  out  by  ateric 
of  conlracK,  fegulai  antt  valid  in  form,  will  not  be  Miffioent  t 
odude  Ihe  unlkltioii  ol  Ibe  Gaminf  Aoi. 

-.itockbrokera-o 

Lgui.  alt  bough  th 

X  of  Ihe'uocka  deah  with;  aod  Ihe  cove 
■*v.  HiAiy,  1900,  ig.B.  7M- 


le  putpcoe  for  which  it  is  deposited, 
any  authoritative  decision  as  to  the 
,cl  rSfjtolnnsactloniDD  Ihe  LoDdm 


c  principle  appear*  to  be  applicable 
licuki  deal  dearly  indicaU  that  ibe 
et*  time  bargain,  or  to  pay  or  lecti-n 
m,  however,  of  all  bargaliu  on  the 
cd  and  intended  10  preclude  people 
set  defeDoc:  aa  each  cootract  emilka 
ay  or  acceptaitc  of  Ihe  stock  named 
it  bankruptcy  ol  a  person  involved  in 
:y  olEcials  exclude  from  proof  againit 

rnineiple  the  bankrupt's  Iiusteo  can- 
be  bankrupt  by  gaming  iTamaclian*, 
'  on  UDCompleted  tiamaitioaa  may  be 

■hicb  prevent  lie  recovery  ol  beta  ot 
I  also  been  a  good  deal  of  Ic^flailoa 
!n  in  respect  of  "  gambling  ^^^^ 
:)dealt^lh  persons  laying  ^tit' 
or  ready  money  and  hiong 
1  not  only  prohibited  the  winner  from 
subjected  him  to  penalties  for  winning 
E  c  19]  declaied  utterly  void  all  notes, 
ottgsges  ot  oih«  securities  where  the 
or  valuable  security  won  by  taming 
:amea,'o[  by  belting  on  the  eida  or 
ir  for  rcimbuning  money  knowingly 
or  betting.    This  act  draws  a  dislinc- 

in  in  Ihe  hands  of  innocent  tranilsicei. 
'ed,  declaiiog  such  .securities  not  void 
il "  coniidention.  The  etiecl  ol  Ihe 
Kent  transferee  fo(  value,  of  a  bill,  Dole 
security  wonblesi  in  Ihe  hands  of  Ihe 
he  Billsof£ichangBActieg>},batIo 
proving  ihei  be  Is  a  bona  fide  boMei 
t  ■egoUable  Kcuiity  givan  fat  a  wager 
10  or  1841  In.  a  bet  on  a  taoteslcd 
ict  of  1S4;,  a  third  penoa  holding  ii 
a  bolder  for  value  and  on  the  person 
K  security  falls  Ihe  burden  of  proving 
given  (or  it.    II  has  been  dedded  after 

if  Ihe  drawee  against  tbe  draws  of  a 
n  an  EngUib  bank,  partly  for  loases  at 
oney  borrowed  to  continue  playing  Ifae 
lion  was  in  substance  that  Ibe  Ganing 
Lhe  Uxjori  prohibil  the  Eugldh  amrle 
debts   wherever  [noiited  {Until  v. 
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.  The  Lottery  Acts,  except  Uiatgl  [6at, 
■  Betting  HouK  Act  1 8j3  w>i  eilendid 
strwl  Betting  Act  i«i«  exlends  lo  Scoi- 
n  be  suppnanl  under  lhe  Burgh  Poun 
[.  lottefn  ce  laailni  under  that  oE  1909. 

Ihe  dlinity  of  Ihe  courti'.  a  Anne  c.  10 
eitcnd  ID  ScotUnd,  but  tbe  might  ot 

CaminiAct  iS^sdoMim. 

ets  sninst  lottenee  were  exteaded  ^ 


le  earlier  Imperial  ai 
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Agajast  fonm  of  gambfiflff  introduOMl  by  the  ChiiMt.  VtAer.tkem 
0(dinaiice»  the  money  pud  for  a  lottery  ticket  b  ncovenble  by  law* 
In  the  Transvaal  betting  hobses  were  suppressed  by  proclamatioa 
(No.  33)  soon  after  the  annexation.  An  invention  known  in  France 
as  the  pari  mtOuel,  and  in  Australia  as  the  tOtaHtuitor,  is  allowed 
to  be  nsed  on  race-courses  in  most  of  tbe  states  (but  not  in  New 
South  Wales).  In  Queensland,-  South  Australiat  Tasmania  and 
Western  Australia  the  state  levies  a  duty  on  the  takings  of  the 
machine.  In  Tasmania  the  balance  of  the  money  retained  by  the 
stewards  of  the  course  less  tbe  tax  mast  be  applied  solely^  for  imprav* 
iag  tbe  course  or  promoting  horse-racing.  In  Victoria  under  an 
act  ol  1901  the  promoters  of  sports  may  by  advertisement  duly  posted 
make  betting  on  the  ground  ulcgal. 

Et^.^By  law  No.  10  of  i^M  aS  loCterifes  are  prohibited  with 
eertain  eiBoeptioas,  and  it  u  made  Illegal  to  hawk  the  tickets  or  offer 
them  for  sale  or  to  bring  illegal  lotteries  in  any  way  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  The  authoriised  lotteries  are  thoso  for  charitable 
purposes,  e.g.  those  oi  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  various  foreign 
communities. 

United  StaUs.-^ln  the  United  States  many  of  the  states  make 
gaming  a  penal  offence  when  the  bet  is  upon  an  election,  or  a  horse 
race,  or  a  game  of  hazard.  Betting  contracts  and  securities  given 
upon  a  bet  are  often  made  void,  and  this  may  d^troy  a  gaming  note 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  puichaser  for  value.  The  subjcd  Ues 
outside  of  the  province  of  the  federal  govvmraent.  Bv  the  legblation 
of  some  states  the  loser  may  recover  bb  money  if  he  sue  within  a 
limited  time,  as  he  might  have  done  in  England  under  9  Anne  c.  19, 
*  AtrrHOWTiBs.— Brandt  on  Games  (1872);  OKphant,  Law  t(f 
theses,  (fc,  (6th  ed.  by  Lloyd,  1908);  Schwabe  on  the  Sttck  £»• 
tkante  (1905):  Mclsheimer  on  the  Sl/ock  Exchamge  (4th  cd.,  1905)  t 
Cotdridge  and  Hawksford,  The  Lam  ef  Gambling  (1895):  Stutfield, 
BetUntJ^  ed,  I901).  (W.  F.  C.) 

OAHiyT  (from  the  Greek  letter  gamma^  used  as  a  musical 
symbol,  and  u/,  the  first  syllable  of  the  medieval  hymn  Sanclus 
Johannes)^  a  term  In  music  used  to  mean  generally  the  whole 
compass  or  raoge  of  notes  possessed  by  an  instrument  or  voice. 
Historicany,  however,  tbe  sense  has  developed  from  its  stricter 
mudcal  meaning  of  a  scale  (the  recognized  musical  scale  of  &ny 
period),  originating  in  the  medieval  "great  scale,"  of  which  the 
Invention  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Guido  of  Arezzo  {q.v.)  in 
tbe  I  zth  century.  The  whole  question  is  somewhat  obscure,  but, 
in  the  evolution  of  musical  notation  out  of  the  classical  alpha- 
betical System,  the  invention  of  the  medieval  gamut  is  more 
prqperiy  assigned  to  Hucbald  (d.  930).  In  his  system  of  scales 
the  semitone  was  always  between  the  and  and  3rd  of  a  tctrachord, 

as  G»  A>  B,  C,  so  tbe  ii  B  and  #  P  of  tbe  second  octave  were  in 
fakearclalioik  to  tbe  bB  and  I;  Fof  the  first  two  tetracbords.    TO 

this  seak  of  foot  notes,  G,  A,  b  B,  C,  #ere  subteqnently  added  a 
note  below  and  n  note  atxjve,  wfrich  made  tbe  hexadiqrd  with 
the  semitone  between  the  5rd  and  4th  boUi  up  and  down,  as 

T,  G,  A,b  B,  C,  ]>.  It  was  at  a  much  later  date  that  tbe  ytb,  our 
leading  note,  was  admitted  into  a  key,  and  for  this  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  last  line  <^  the  abpve-named  hymn,  "Sanctus 
Johannes,"  would  have  been  used,  save  for  the  notion 
that  as  the  note  Mi  was  at  a  semitone  below  Fa,  the  same  vovikI 
.should  be  heard  at  a  semitone  below  the  upper  Ut,  and  the 
syllable  Si  was  substituted  for  Sa.  Long  afterwards  the  syllable 
Ut  was  repUced  by  Do  in  Italy,  but  it  is  still  retained  in  France; 
«nd  in  the^e  two  countries,  with  whatever  others  employ  their 
nomenclature,  the  original  Ut  and  the  substituted  Bo  stand  for 
the  sound  defined  by  the  letter  C  in  English  and  German  tennin- 
okigy.    The  literal  musical  alphabet  thus  accords  with  the 

«..       AB         C  DEFG        ,^ 

*y^^-  U,  SI,  Ut  or  Do,  Re,  Ml,  Fa,  Sd.  ^  ^"^^ 
a  remnant  of  Greek  use  survives.  •  A  was  originally  followed 
in  the  sc^  by  the  semitone  above,  as  the  ctoical  Mese  was 
followed  by  ParamesC,  and  thb  note»  namely  bB,  is  still  called 
B  m  German,  English  l|  B  (French  and  Italian  Si)  being  vepre- 
scnted  by  the  letter  H.  Tbe  gamut  which,  whenever  instituted, 
did  not  pass  out  of  use  until  the  19th  century,  regarded  the 
hexachord  and  not  the  octachord,  employed  both  letters  and 
syllables,  made  the  former  invari^le  whflt  changing  the  latter 
ac«>rding  to  key  reUtionship,  and  acknowledged  only  the  three 
keys  of  u,  C  and  F;  it  took  iu  name  from  having  the  Greek 
letter  gamma  with  Ut  for  its  lowest  keynote,  thou^  the  Latin 
letters  with  the  corresponding  s^lables  were  appUcd  to  all  the 
other  xu>tes. 


OAVDAK,  a  ifvtr  of  northern  Indfik  It  rises  In  fhe  Nepdl 
BUnahiyas,  flows  south-west  tmtfl  it  reaches  British  territory, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Bengal  lor  a  ooosiderable  f>ortfc>n  of  its  coarse,  and  fals  into  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patnn.  It  Is  m  saow^ed  ftreftm,  and  the 
snrxouadingooimtry  in  the  plains,  lying  at  a  fewer  levd  than  kA 
baaks»  is  endangeeed  by  its  floods.  The  liver  It  aootrdingj^ 
enclosed  by  protective  embankments. 

The  LmLB  Gandak  rises  in  the  Nepal  hills,  enleci  Oocakhpnr 
district  about  8  m.  west  of  the  (;andakt  and  joim  the  G(%ie  jvst 
within  the  Saian  district  of  BengnL 

The  Bcrsm  (or  old>  Gandak  abo  rises  in  the  Nepal  hflb,  and 
follows  a  course  roughly  parallel  to  and  east  of  thatof  theGandak* 
of  which  it  represents  an  old  channel,  ptesing  Mniaffarpur,  and 
joining  the  Ganges  nearly  opposite  to  Moughjr.  Its  principal 
tributary  Is  the  Baghmati,  which  rises  in  the  hills  N..  of  Kith- 
mandtt,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  throU|^  Tkhut,  and  joins 
the  Burhi  Gandak  close  to  Rusera, 

QAKPAMAK,  a  village  of  Algbanistan,  35  m.  from  Jalalabad 
on  the  road  to  Kabul.  On  the  retre^  from  Kabul  o|  Gerternl 
Elphinstone's  army  in  1842,  a  hill  near  Oandamak  was  the  scent 
of  tbe  massacre  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  force,  twen^  officers 
and  forty-five  British  soldiers.  It  is  also  notable  foe  the  treaty  of. 
Gandamak,  which  was  signed  here  in  1879  with  YalutbKhan. 
(See  ArcHAWiSTAM.)' 

^QANDBRSHBIM,  a  town  of  (krmany  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  deep  vaJk^  of  the  Gandet  4^  m.  S.  W.  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  railway  Bsissum-Holzminden.  Pop.  (i  905)  2847.  It  has  two 
Protestant  churches  of  which  the  convent  church  (Sliflskircke) 
contains  the  tombs  of  famous  abbesses,  a  palace  (now  used  as  Uw 
courts)  and  the  famous  abbey  (now  occupied  by  provincial 
government  offices).  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  dgars^ 
beet-root  sugar  and  beer. 

The  abbey  of  Ciandershclm  was  founded  l)y  Duke  Ludolf  of 
Saxcmy,  who  removed  here  in  S56  the  nuns  who  had  been 
shortly  before  established  at  Brunshausen.  His  own  daughter 
Hathumoda  was  the  first  abbess,  who  was  succeeded  on  her  death 
by  her  sister  Gerberga.  Under  Gcrbcrga's  government  Louis  III. 
granted  a  privQege,  by  which  the  office  of  abbess  was  to  continue 
m  the  ducal  family  of  Saxony  as  long  as  any  member  was  found* 
competent  and  willing  to  accept  the  same.  Otto  III.  ^ve  the 
abbey  a  market,  a  right  of  toll  and  a  mint;  and  after  the  bishc^ 
of  Hilde^dm  and  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  had  long  contested' 
with  eadh  other  about  its  supervision.  Pope  Innocent  III.  declared 
it  altogether  Independent  of  both.  The  abbey  was  ultimately 
recognized  as  holding  directly  of  the  Empire,  and  the  abbess  had 
a  vote  in  the  imperial  diet.  The  conventual  estates  were  of  great 
extent,  and  among  the  feudatories  who  could  be  summoned  to 
the  court  of  the  aroess  were  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  khig 
of  Prussia.  Protestantism  was  introduced  in  r  508,  and  Magdalcna, 
the  last  Roman  Catholic  abbess,  died  in  1589;  but  Protesunt 
abbesses  were  appointed  to  the  foundation,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  their  imperial  privileges  till  1803,  when  Clandetsheim 
was  incorporated  with  Brunswick.  The  last  abbess,  Atigustik 
Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  was  a  princess  of  the  ducal  house,  and 
kept  her  rank  till  her  death.  The  memory  of  Gandetsheim  wflt 
long  be  preserved  by  it^  Kterary  memorials.  Hroswflha,  tbe 
famous  Lattn  poet,  was  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  in  th4  9tli 
century;  and  the  rhyming  chronicle  of  Eberhard  of  Gandershehs' 
ranks  as  in  all  probaMlity  the  earUest  hbtorical  Work  composed  hi 
tow  German. 

The  Chrofude,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  firit  period  eff^ 
roonaitery,  U  edited  by  U  Wielaod  in  the  JtfMmMKla  <»<r».  Jk^lorm 
U9r7),  aad  haa  been  the  object  of  a  apecial  study  by  Paul  HsMft 
(GOctai«eq.  1873).  See  also  "Agii  vua  Hathumodae  abbatisMe 
Candcrshonensis  primaa,*'  In  J.  G.  von  EcUiart's  Vetentm  monn- 
mentomm  cuaterni&  (Leipa^,  1720);  and  Hate,  Mittdaitefikh^ 
BandenkmUer  Niedersaehsems  (1870).. 

OANDHARVA,  in  Hindu  n^hofegy,  the  term  vaed  to  denot* 
^i)  in  the  Rig-Veda  usually  a  minor  deity;  (a)  in  bter  writings 
a  cUss  of  divine  beings.  As  a  unity  Gandharva  has  no  spedat 
attributes  bvt  many  duties,  and  Is  in  dose  relation  with  the  grasC 
gods.    Thus  he  Is  director  of  the  sun's  horses;  he  is gnatdjaael 


GANDIA— GANGES 


Mou,  thaucnd  liquor,  ud  lhBn(«[*ia  ngudtd  u  tbe  heavenly 

pbjtidia,  miu  bsins  a  pumob.     Hi  ii  Krvani    '  •  -  '  - ' 

of  light  ud  of  Vanuw  On  dlvist  Jadgs.    Hi  ii 

tkc  betvtiu.  In  tbs  lir  and  in  the  nun.    Ha  ii  the  Iwcpu  ol 

huvcD'i  MCTDU  ud  act*  a>  nusMBgn  bctwieii  godi  and  mea. 

HeiafDrgcauBly  clMhedandcaiTfeiahinlngwcapoD].    For  aiia 

be  bu  the  qrirlt  of  ths  doudi  and  mtan,  Apewaa,  and  ty  het 

becuM  blbu  of  th«Gntn»naIi,yaBmaBdyami.    Heiiihe 

tuuU[7  ddty  ol  wu 

la  ihdr  coUedive 

aUottid  to  tiM  linglE  deity.    They 

with  thai  wivei,  the  Afsana,  beguile  Ibe  Ui _    _ 

■nd  dancing.  Sometimea  they  aie  represeoltd  aa  numhcring 
twelve,  loinetimei  Ivcnty-aeven,  or  they  are  iDHumer^ile.  In 
Hindu  taw  a  Candharva  muiltce  ii  one  contncted  by  mutual 

GAHDIA,  a  icapoit  of  caMem  E^ialn,  in  the  pfovince  of 
Valtada;  on  (he  Gandla-AkAy  and  Aldrar-DeDia  nilwayi. 
Pop.  (1900)  10,016.  Candia  ft  on  the  lift  bank  of  Ibe  river 
AlcAyoiStrpia,»bidiwatenoue(rftbBncbe3iandnitiatpciHilou> 
pUira  oC  Valencia  and  entna  the  HeditemDcaa  Sea  it  the  uwU 
harbour  of  Gandla  (£1  Craih  s  a.  N.&.  -the  chief  ancieoi 
haildiiigiof  GsDdfaarc  the  Gotldc  chuich,  the  coUt^e,  founded  by 
Sa>  Fiancitco  de  Boijia,  director-general  of  the  oidei  of  Jam 
(1510-1571),  and  the  palace  of  the  dukei  of  GaiuUa— «  title  bcM 
in  Ibe  15th  and  161I1  ceDturiei  by  membenof  the' princely  house 
o<  Borgk  or  Botia.  A  Jeiuit  emvcnt,  the  theatre,  ichoala  and 
tbep«Ucta(thedukHDfOiuna,ueMBdim.  Bcvdei  its  maiui- 
lactora  o(  leatbei,  ulk,  velvet  and  ribbona,  Gandla  hai  a  thriving 
erport  trade  in  liuit,  and  ioyMrli  coal,  guano,  lunber  and  fiour. 
In  1904.  400  vcMela,  of  100,000  torn,  entered  Ibe  baibour. 

eUDM),  a  uiltanatii  ot  Britiih  Wot  Africa,  indudod  In  tba 
imlBcUnU  ol  Nigeria,  situated  on  the  lelt  bank  of  dte  Niger 
aboTC  Botgu.  Tbe  lultaoate  waiistabliahed,c.  1819,00  Ihedealh 
of  Olhman  Dan  Fodio,  (be  founder  of  tl»  Fnla  empire,  and  it* 
anaindlmportuccvarledciHiaiderahty  duiiog  the  igth  century, 
■mral  of  the  Fnla  erointe*  bdng  teguded  aa  uSiulariei.  white 
OuOoitactl  waamonotleatdependeDt  on  Sokoto.  Cando  in 
Ibe  middle  of  the-i»ntuiy  inrinded  botb  hMik*  ol  tbe  Niger 
at  leaat  a*  tn  N,W.  aa  Say.  Tbi  diitikU  outalde  the  Britith 
protectorate  now  belong  to  Fmnce.  Since  1SS4  Gando  ha*  been 
U  treaty  ntatiott  with  tbe  Britbh,  and  in  190]  the  part  aauffied 
Is  the  BtltUi  ipbetc  by  (giteiuat  with  France  caste  deGnitdy 
latdn  the  oootnl  of  tbe  adminiMTBtion  In  Nigeria.  Gando  now 
KtBtt  tbe  Md>:pnivb>ct  ol  the  double  firoviace  of  Sokoto.  The 
oiii  ma  mwiated  under  Britiih«ulfaoiily  alter  the  oaDqucM  of 
SakotaIni903.    Since thMdttethaprortKeba* been orgaaiied 
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M  ol  NOTthtn  N^oia.  PrDvindal  and  native  oouru  of 
JBtke  bm  bea  sublimed,  nadi  have  boem  spaed,  tbe  itave 
tnde  hai  been  Bbo1iihed.and  Ibe  counicy  *Mened  under  Ibe  new 
K^ema  far  tantloa.  Britiab  garriune  are  (tattooed  at  Jegga 
aiHiAmbiMa.  Tliecbief towniiGando,Bituatedoiithe5okoto, 
the  fint  cooddersble  iSnent  of  the  Niger  Iron  the  east,  about 
6a  m.  SW.  ot  the  town  of  Sokoto. 

QkKEtK  R  CuttiH,  In  Hindu  mythalc«y,  the  god  of  wltdom 
aitd  prudence,  always  represented  withan  elephant'!  head  pcuibly 
tolndicaleMsiagadty.  HeBtheaoooISivaindParvatl.  Hei> 
among  the  BOil  popular  of  ladiBii  ddties,  and  ilDKBt  every  act, 
reGgtodi  et  ndel,  to  a  ffindu'i  life  begim  with  an  invocaticB  to 
bin),  atdo moat  book*.  Hetypifie>»at  the  vivfora  of  knowledge 
bM  that  worldly  wiedom  whicb  raulu  in  financial  iiKceia,  a«d 
tlma  he  h  pailkulaify  tbe  god  of  the  Hindu  ihopkeepcr.  lo^  hi* 
dMite  aspect  fioneiaiarula  over  the  hoUtol  heaven,  Ibequijt* 
wbtch  come  and  go  to  do  lodra's  wilL 

GAHOO  (Gauoa),  1  great  livei  of  nortbcm  India,  formed  by 
the  drainage  of  the  ssuihem  nnge*  of  the  Uimalayi*.  Xh^ 
mlglity  iltmn,  which  in  Its  lower  couise  siqiplia   the  livR 

Bay  at  Bengal  after  a  coune  ol  r  joom.  It  issues,  nnder  the  name 
of  the  Blu^iathi,  from  4n  in  (nve  at  the  loot  of  a  Hinialiyan 
Wire  lifil  near  Canfou^  la.joo  ft.  above  the  level  ol  tbe  tea. 
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GANGOTRI--GANNAL 


Tb«  UrrBR  Camcbs  Canal  and  the  LowBRGANOSsCANALare  the 
two  principal  systems  of  peieAnial  irrication  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  Ganges  canal  was  opened  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854,  and 
irrigates  978,000  acres.  The  Lower  Ganges  canal,  an  extension  of 
the  original  canaL  has  been  in  operation  since  1878  and  irrigates 
8^,000  acres.  The  two  canals,  together  with  the  eastern  jumna, 
epounand  thb  greater  portion  of  the  Doab  lyin^  b^ween  the 
Cbnges  and  the  Jumnai  above  Allahabad.  Navigation  in  either  b 
insignificant.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

O^iraOTRI,  a  cdebrated  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  among 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  situated  in  the  native  state  of 
Garhwal  in  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  Bha^rathi,  the  chief 
liead-stream  <A  the  Gaines,  which  is  here  not  above  15  or  20  yds. 
broad,  with  a  moderate  current,  and  not  in  general  above  3  ft. 
deep.  The  course  of  the  river  runs  N.  by  £.;  and  on  the  bank 
pear  Gangotri  there  is  a  small  temple  about  so  ft.  higbf  in  which 
are  images  rq)re6enting  Ganga,  Bhagirathi  and  other  figures  of 
mythology.  It  dates  from  the  eariy  part  of  the  z8th  century. 
The  bed  of  the  river  adjoining  the  temple  is  divided  off  by  the 
Brahmans  into  three  basins,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe.  Oat  of 
these  portions  is  dedicated  to  Brahma,  another  to  Vishnu  and 
the  third  to  Siva.  The  pilgrimage  to  Gangotri  b  considered 
djScadous  in  washing  away  the  sins  of  the  devotee,  and  ensuring 
him  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The  water  taken 
from  this  sacred  spot  is  eiqxntcd  by  pilgrims  to  India  and  sold 
at  a  high  price.  The  elevation  of  the  temple  above  the'sei  is 
10,319  ft. 

OINGPUR,  a  tributary  sUte  of  Orissa,  Bengal,  included  until 
1905  among  the  Chota  Nagpur  States.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Ranch!  district,  E.  by  the  Singhbbum  district,  S.  by  Sambalpur 
and  Bamra,  and  W.  by  Raigarh  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by 
detached  ranges  of  hills,  one  ol  which,  the  Mahavira  range, 
possesses  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  H>ringing  dvuptly  from 
the  plain  in  an  irregular  wall  of  tilted  and  disrupted  rock,  with 
two  flanking  peaks.  The  rivers  are  the  lb  and  the  Brahmani, 
formed  here  by  the  onion 'of  the  S«nkh  and  the  South  Koel,  both 
navigable  by  canoes.  The  lb  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of 
diamonds  found  in  its  bed,  and  its  sands  are  still  washed  for  gold. 
One  of  tlie  largest  coalfields  in  India  extends  into  the  state, 
and  iron  ore  is  also  found«  Jun^^e  products— lac,  silk  cocoons, 
catechu  and  resin,  which  are  exported;  wild  animals — bisons, 
buffaloes,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  wdves,  jackals,  wild  dogs  and 
many  sorts  of  deer.  Axta,  2492  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  238,896; 
flstimated  tevenu^  £i6«000k 

6AN0RBNB  (from  Gr.  y&fYpaipa,  an  eating  sore,  from 
ypaiHuf,  to  gnaw),  a  synonym  in  medidne  for  mortification  (q,v.), 
or  a  local  death  in  the  animal  body  due  to  interruption  of  the 
circulation  by  various  causes. 

QANILH,  CHARLES  (1758-1836),  Frendi  economist  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  AHanche  in  Cantal  on  the  6th  of  January 
1758.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  law  and  practised 
as  atocat.  During  the  troubled  period  which  culminated  in  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  00  the  14th  of  July  1789,  he  came  pro- 
minently forward  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  sat 
at  the  h6tel  de  ville.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  was  only  released  by  the  counter-revolution  of  the 
9th  Tbermidor.  During  the  first  Consulate  he  was  called  to  the 
tribunate,  but  was  exchided  In  z8o2.  In  iSt$  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Cantal,  and  finally  left  the  Chamber  on  its  dissolution 
in  1833.  He  died  in  1836.  Gtaulh  is  best  known  as  tbe  most 
vigorous  defender  of  the  mercantile  school  in  opposition  to  the 

views  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  English  economists. 

His  works,  though  interesting  from  the  clearness  and  prcdnon 
with  which  these  peculiar  opinions  are  presented,  do  not  now  possess 
much  value  for  the  student  of  political  economy.    He  wrote  Essoi 


(1826). 

OANJAM.  a  district  of  British  India,  In  the  extreme  north-east 
Of  t|ie  Madras  Preiidency.  It  has  an  area  of  81372  sq.m,  Mvch 
of  the  district  is  exceedinf^  mountainous  and  rocky,  but  is 
interspersed  with  open  valleys  and  fertile  plains.     Fleasattt 


groves  of  trees  in  the  plains  give  to  the  scenery  a  greener  appear^ 
ance  than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  dlstricU  to  the  south.  The 
mountainous  tract  known  as  the  MaRyas,  or  chain  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  has  an  average  hd^  <A  about  2000  ft.^ts  principal 
peaks  being  Singharaj  (4976  ft.),  Mahendragiri  (4923)  and 
Devagirt  (4535).  The  hilly  region  forms  the  agency  of  Ganjam, 
with  an  area  of  3483  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (in  1901)  of  321,114, 
mostly  wDd  backward  tribes,  incapable  of  being  governed  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  therefore  ruled  by  an  agent  of  the 
govem<Mr  with  special  powers.  Thechief  rivers  are  the  Roshlknly  a, 
the  Vamsadhara  and  the  LanguUya.  The  sea  and  fiver  fisheries 
afford  a  livdfliood  to  a  ctmsid^able  section  of  the  popiibtion. 
The  hUly  region  abounds  Iti  forests  consisting  principally  of  satf 
with  satin-wood,  ebony  uid  iandal-wood  In  smaller  quantities. 

Ganjam  formed  part  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  KaUnga.  Its 
eariy  Ustory  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  not  tUl  after  the. 
GajapatI  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa  that  this  tract 
beoune  even  nominally  a  part  of  their  dominions.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  the  rising  Mabommedan  power  was  long 
kept  at  bay;,  and  it  was  not  tUl  neariy  a  century  after  the  first 
invasion  of  Orissa  that  a  Mahommedan  govenior  was  sent  .to 
govern  the  Chicacole  Circars,  which  included  the  present  district  of 
Ganjam.  In  x  753  Chicacole,  with  the  Northern  Circars,  weremade 
over  to  the  French  by  Salobat  Jang  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Frendi  auxiliaries.  In  1759  MasuUpatam  was  taken  by  an 
English  force  sent  from  Bengid,  and  the  Frendi  were  compdfed  to 
abandon  Ganjam  and  their  other  factories  In  the  north.  In  1 76  5 
the  Northern  Qrcan  (ihdoding  Ganjam)  were  granted  to  the 
En^ish  by  imperial  finnan,  and  In  August  1768  an  En^^iah- 
factory  was  founded  at  Ganjam,  protected  by  a  fort.  Tbe  present 
district  of  Ganjam  was  constituted  In  1802.  In  theearUer  yearsof 
British  rule  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  district;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  re> 
f  ractory  large  landholders  had  to  be  coerced  by  means  of  regular 
troops.  In  18x6  Ganjam  was  overrun  by  the  Pindails;  and  in 
1836  occurred  the  Guihsur  campalgii,  whoi  the  British  first  cane 
into  contact  with  the  aboriginal  Kondhs,  the  suppression  of  whose 
IMcactice  of  human  sacrifice  was  successfully  accomplished. '  A 
petty  rising  of  a  section  of  theKondhs  occurred  in  2865,  whidi 
was,  however,  suppressed  without  the  aid  of  Tegular  troops. 

In  X90X  the  pop.  of  the  district  was  2,0x0,256.  showing  an 
increase  of  20  %  in  the  decade.  There  are  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment irrigation:  (x)  the  Rushikulya  project,  and  (s)  the  Ganjam 
minor  rivers  system.  The  pri6c^Ml  crops  are  rke,  other  food 
grains,  pulse,  oD  seeds  and  a  little  sugar-cane  and  cotUm.  Salt  Is 
evaporated,  as  a  government  monopoty,  along  the  coast.  Sugar 
is  rdhied,  according  to  German  methods,  at  Adca,  where  rum  also' 
is  produced.  A  considerable  trade  is  coadncted  at  the  ports  of 
G<^)Slpur  and  Cidingapatam,  which  aro  only  <^>cn  roadsteads. 
The  district  Is  traversed  throughout  by  the  East  Cbast  raHway 
(Bengal-Nagpur  ^stem),  which  was  opened  from  Calcutta  to 
Madras  in  X900.  There  aro  ooHcges  at  Berhampore  and  PailakJ-' 
medi.  The  headquartcis  station  is  Berhampore;  the  town  of 
Ganjam  occupied  this  position  till  18x5,  when  it  was  found 
unhealthy,  and  its  importance  has  since  dedined. 

OAMNAU  iBAN  MIOOLAS  (X79K-T852),  French  chpnxst,  was 
boroatSarTe-Loulsonthe28thof  Julyi79x.  In  x8o8  he  entered 
the  mMlical  department  of  the  French  army,  and  witnessed  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  x  8x  2.  After  tbedovmifall  of  the  empire  he 
wotked  at  the  ficole  Polytecfanlque  In  Paris  and  subsequently  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sdences  as  assistant  to  L.  J.  Tbinard.  His 
contributions  to  technical  chemistry  induded  a  method  of 
refining  borax,  the  introductioii  of  elastic  rollers  formed  of 
gelatin  and  sugar  for  use  In  printing,  and  processes  for  majBU- 
facturing  glue  and  gdatin,  lint,  white  lead,  &c  The  Institute 
awarded  him  a  Montyon  prise  In  1827  for  his  advocacy  of 
chlorine  as  a  rentedy  In  pulmonary  phthisis,  aiMl  again  in  XS35  for 
his  discovery  of  the  effiatcy  of  solutions  of  aluminium  acetate  and 
dUoride  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  embalmment,  his 
method  depending  on  the  iaiectlon  of  solutions  of  aluminium  salts 
into  tbe  arteries*   Be  died  at  Pads  in  January  185s,    H|a.aoa 
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riUnd,  (he  Skellig  Iiludi  ud  tbc  Sugi  of  Broadbaven,  (nd  it' 
iuuubwdalo  LuBdy  blind  in  the  BrEstdlCbiimd— its  onir 
English  farHding-plice.  Finber  to  the  oortbwud  it*  aittlc- 
u«  Myggattta,  the  most  msterly  of  the  Fnom.  tad 
I  iDull  iiludi  <M  the  coist  of  Icehuid,  of  whkh  the 
uuuuyju,  the  Ke/kjua  FughiEkir  ind  Grinuer  in  the 

itioD),  one  b  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ud  four  rocki  in  the 

Gulf  of  St  Jjiwtcnce.    Od  lU  thoe  MveateeD  pUcct  the  bird 

vet  about  the  end  of  Much  or  in  Apiil  snd  departs  ta  autumn 

a  its  young  are  leady  to  fly;  but  erea  duricg  the  bieeding- 

OD  miny  of  the  adults  may  he  seen  on  ihrii  ficbing  eicuiaioni 

v>*t  distance  from  their  home,  while  at  otbei  liinet  of  the 

■  their  Itogc  It  greatw  iliU,  [ot  Ihey  not  only  frequent  lh< 

North  Sea  and  the  Englith  ChuiDc],  but  slny  to  the  Baltic,  and. 

L  wiater,  extend  their  flight  to  the  Muleini.  while  Ibe  menibers 

:  Ihespcdes  of  Ameiiun  iiirihtmvene  the  ocean  from  the  iborci 

[  Gieenland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Apparently  a)  bulky  u  a  gooH,  and  with  longer  wiogi  and  tail, 
K  guDct  might  couidenbly  leu.  Tha  plumage  of  tbe  adul  t  i> 
bite,  tinged  w  tbe  bead  and  neck  with  buff,  Khile  (he  outer 
edge  and  principal  quiUi  of  the  mngi  in.  black,  and  some  bate 
spaces  toimd  1be<yea  and  on  the  throat  r«veaJ  a  dark  blue  akin. 
The  &n(  pSumage  of  the  young  aeit  deep  brown  above,  but 
paler  beneath,  and  each  feather  ia  tipped  with  a  triingulai  white 
■pot.  The  nest  is  a  shallow  deprenioo,  either  on  (be  grouod 
'  tuif ,  griaa  ind  seaweed — whidi  lut  is  ofxta 


■veyed  fr 


^  Tbei 


leeail 


Tbe 


le  chalky  charai 

ig  are  hatched  blind  and  naked,  b 

nUch  Iheii  body  is  covered  is  soon  clotbed  with  wtaita 

I,  repjiccd  in  due  time  by  true  fevthen  of  the  dark  colour 

idy  mentlooed.    The  matun  plumage  ii  believed  not  to  ba 

attained  loi  iOBie  three  years.    Towards  the  end  of  suauier  tbe 

majority  of  gumets,  both  okl  and  youngs  leave  the  ndghbouihood 

of  theii  bneding-pUce,  and,  betaking  tbeniielvci  (o  the  opeo  lea. 

fiiUow  tbe  iboab  of  heninci  and  other  £ahe*  (tbe  piaeoce  ol 

whicb  they  are  most  usefd  In  indicating  to  bhermen)  to  a  great 

distance  from  land.    Their  prey  is  abaoM  iovarlably  captured  by 

plunging  upon  it  from  a  beigbt,  and  a  company  ol  ginnets  £abing 

a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle.     Flying  la  a  line, 

1,  when  It  comea  over  the  sboal,  doses  its  wings  and 

^rpendicularly  into  the  waves,  whence  it  emerges  iJter  a 

re,  and  orderly  takes  its  pbce  in  the  rear  of  the  string,  t4 
repeal  ii  headlong  [dunge  w  soon  is  it  again  finds  itself  above  it* 

StruclunSy  the  gannet  presents  mm;  ptnnts  worthy  ot  note, 
such  as  its  cIoEcd  nostrils,  its  aborted  tongue,  and  its  toes  all 

with  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  of  biids  (Sdfano- 
peda)  to  which  it  belongs.  But  more  remarkable  tiM  is  Ibe 
system  of  subcutaneous  ■Ir.cells,  some  of  large  siie,  pervadiug 
almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  communiciting  with  Lbe 
lungs,  and  capable  of  being  inHatcd  or  emptied  at  tbe  will  ol  the 
bird.  Thia  peculiarity  bu  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
■Montagu,  Sir  R.  Owen  <iVoc.  Zeol.  Sk.,  1831,  p.  90), 


Africa,  and  the  other,  S.  J. 
Both  mucb  resemble  the  noitbera  bird,  but 
r  of  gannels,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  fikh  they 
■nily  animadvencd  upon,  bji  the  coin pu tar iDu 
perhapa  fallacious.  It  seems  to  ^  certain  that 
-  '-d  herrings  in  particular,  were  at  kaEt  as 
ore  BO.  nocwithitanding  thai  gamaeta  were 
HM.,  ....- «w.—  .H^».  fiequeating  the  Ban  were  reckooed  by 
Macgatviay  at  lo.ooo  ia  •aji  whUe  ui  1M9  they  were  computed  at 
11,000,  showing  a  -(eenaHt  of  IwoJIthi  in  J»  years.  On  Ailia  in 
iBto  ihere  veti  tnpiiaHd  to  be  aa  many  ai  on  the  Ban.  but  thiit 
nuaiber  m  eMimated  at  10,000  in  i»77  (JUparl  «  Hit  Hcrrmt 
FtikmuofJlaMAiiid.  187a.pp.111v.a11d  171),— beingadiminunomH 
I  one-Hilh  lo  eight  yean,  or  nearly  cwloe  as  great  u  on  the  Bast. 
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the  former  seeins  to  hare  a  permanently  blade  tail,  and  the  latter 
a  tail  the  four  middle  featlKis  of  which  are  blackisb-brown  with 
white  shafts. 

Apparently  inseparable  from  the  gannets  generically  are  the 
smaller  birds  well  known  to  sailors  as  boobies,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  they  commonly  display.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  having  no  median  stripe  of  bare  skin  down  the  front  of 
the  throat;  they  almost  invariably  breed  upon  trees  and  are 
inhabitants  of  warmer  climated  One  of  them,  5.  cyanopt,  when 
adult  has  much  of  tbeaspectofagannet,but5.^MM<«risreadily 
distinguishable  by  its  red  legs,  and  5.  leucogaster  by  its  upper 
plumage  and  neck  of  deep  brown.  These  three  are  widely 
distributed  within  the  tropks,  and  are  in  some  places  exceedingly 
abundant.  The  fourth,  S.  vainegata,  which  seems  to  preserve 
throughout  Its  life  the  spotted  suit  characteristic  of  the  immature 
S,  bassama,  has  a  much  more  limited  range,  being  as  yet  only 
known  from  the  coast  of  Peru/where  it  is  one  of  the  birds  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  ol  guano.  (A.  N.) 

OANODONTA  (so  named  from  the  presence  of  ban<is  of  enamel 
on  the  teeth),  a  group  of  spedalked  North  American  Lower  and 
Middle  Eocene  mammals  of  uncertain  affinity.  Thef  group 
includes  Hemganus,  PsittacotkeHum  and  CojuorycUs  from  the 
Puerco,  Calcmodon  and  Hewdgamu  from  the  Wasatch,  and 
Stylinodon  from  the  Bridger  Eocene.  With  the  exception  of 
CoMorycUSj  in  which  it  is  longer,  the  skull  is  abort  and  suggests 
affinity  to  the  sloths,  as  does  what  little  is  known  of  the  limb- 
bones.  The  dentition,  too,  is  of  a  type  wUch  might  weD  be 
considered  ancestral  to  that  of  tbe  Edentata.  For  instance,  the 
molars  when  first  devdoped  have  tritubercular  summits,  but 
these  soon  become  worn  away,  leaving  tall  columnar  crowns, 
with  a  subdrcular  surface  of  dentine  exposed  at  the  sunmiit  of 
each.  Moreover,  while  the  earlier  types  have  a  comparatively 
full  series  of  teeth,  all  of  which  are  rooted  and  invested  with 
enamel,  in  the  later  forms  the  indsors  are  lost,  the  cheek-teeth 
never  devdop  roots  but  grow  continuously  throughout  life. 
These  and  other  features  induced  Dr  J.  L.  Wortman  to  r^iard 
the  Ganodonta  as  an  ancestral  suborder  of  Edentata;  but  this 
view  is  not  accepted  by  ProL  W.  B.  Scott.  Teeth  provision- 
ally  assigned  to  CoUmodon  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Tertiary  dmosits  of  Switzerland. 

See  I.  L.  Wortman,  "  The  Ganodonta  and  their  Rebtiooshtp  to 
the  Edentata,"  BwiL  Anur.  Mus,  voL  ix.j>.  59  (1897):  W.  B.  Scott, 
**  Mammalia  of  the  Sanu  Cruz  Beds,  Ed<mtata,''^  Rep,  Princeton 
Bxped,  to  Patagonia,  vol.  v.  (1903-1904).  (R.  L.*) 

GANS,  BDUARD  (1797-1839),  German  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  32nd  of  March  1797,  of  prosperous  Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  law  first  at  BerEn,  then  at  Gdttingen,  and  finally  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  Hegel's  lectures,  and  bemie 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prindplesof  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
In  1820,  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  returned  to  Beriin 
as  lecturer  on  law.  In  1825  he  turned  Christian,  aiid  the  following 
year  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1828  onjiiuuy,  professor 
in  the  Beriin  faculty  of  law.  At  this  period  the  historical  school 
of  juriq>rudence  was  coming  to  the  front,  and  Gans,  predi^nsed 
owing  to  his  Hegelian  tendencies  to  treat  taw  historically,  apoKed 
the  method  to  one  special  branch — tbe  right  of  succession.  His 
great  work,  Erbrecki  in  weUgeschickfiicker  EnhricHung  (1824, 
1825,  1829  and  1835),  is  of  permanent  vahie,  not  only  for  its 
extensive  survey  of  facts,  but  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  general  theory  of  the  slow  evolution  of  legal  principles  is 
presented.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1835,  Gans  visited  Paris,  and 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  literary 
cidture  and  criticism  there.  The  liberality  of  his  views,  especially 
on  political  matters,  drew  upon  Gans  the  displeasure  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years  (published  as  Vorl^smtgm  ilbor  i.  GtsekichU 
4.  iemmfUnjtig  Jakre,  Leiprig,  i«33-i834)  was  prohibited.  He 
died  at  Berfin  on  the  5th  of  May  1839.  .In  addition  to  the  works 
above  mentioned,  there  may  be  noted  the  treatise  on  the  funda^ 
mental  laws  of  property  {tfher  die  GnrndUge  det  Besttxes^  Berlin, 
18^9),  a  portion  of  a  systematic  work  on  the  Roman  civil  taw 
{System  its  rdimuhen  CitU-RecktSt  1827),  and  a  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings  {Vermischte  Sckriften,  1832).   Gans  edited 


the  PhilosopMe  d«f  GesckithU  in  Hegel's  Werke,  and  ce«f ributcd 
an  admirable  preface. 

See  Ram*  dts  dewt  mondts  (Dec  1839). 

OiiNSBAGHBR.  JOHANN  BAPTIST  (1778-1844)*  Austrian 
musical  composer,  was  lx>m  in  1778  at  Steixing  in  Tirol.  His 
father,  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  music,  undertook  his  son's 
early  education,  which  the  lx>y  continued  under  viarious  maaten 
till  1802,  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abb6  G.  J, 
Vo^er.  To  bis  connexion  with  this  artist  and  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  more  perhaps  than  to  his  own  merits,  Ginsbacher^s 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  music  is  due;  for  it  was  during 
his  second  stay  with  Vogler,  then  (18x0)  living  at  Darmstadt, 
that  he  l>ecame  acquainted  with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  the 
dose  friendship  which  sprang  up  among  the  three  young 
musicians,  and  was  dissolved  by  death  only,  has  become  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  their  art.  But  Ginsl>acher  was  himself 
by  no  means  without  merit.  He  creditably  filled  the  responsible 
and  difficult  post  of  director  of  the  music  at  St  Stephen's 
cathedral,  Vienna,  from  1823  till  his  death  (July  13,  1844);  and 
his  convpositions  show  high  gifts  and  accompUshment.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  church  music,  17  masses,  besides  litanies, 
motets,  offertories,  &c.,  l>eing  amongst  the  number.  He  also 
Wrote  several  sonatas,  a  symphony,  and  one  or  two  minor  com- 
positions of  a  dramatic  kind. 

OANTA  a  cloth  made  from  cotton  or  tow  warp  and  jute  weft. 
It  b  largely  used  for  bags  for  sugar  and  similar  material,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  hessian  cloth. 

GAinrilEDB,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Tros,  lung  of 
Dardania,  and  CallirrholL  He  was  the  most  beautiful  of  mortals, 
and  was  carried  off-by  the  gods  (in  the  later  story  by  Zeus  liimself , 
or  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  an  eagle)  to  Olympus  to  serve  as  cup- 
l>earer  (Apollodorus  iii.  12;  VirgO,  Atneid,  v.  254;  Ovid, 
3deta$ii.  x.  255).  By  way  of  compensation,  Zeus  presented  his 
father  with  a  team  of  immortal  horses  (or  a  golden  vine). 
Ganymede  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  genius  of  the  fountains 
of  thcTNile,  the  life-giving  and  fertilizing  river,  and  identified  by 
astronomers  with  the  Aquarius  of  the  zodiac  Thus  the  divinity 
that  distributed  drink  to  the  gods  in  lieaven  l>ecame  the  genius 
who  presided  over  the  due  supi^y  of  water  on  earth.  When 
pederasty  became  common  in  Greece,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
justify  it  and  invest  it  with  dignity  by  referring  to  the  rape  of  tlie 
beautiful  l>oy  by  21eus;  in  Crete,  where  the  love  of  lK>ys  was 
reduced  to  a  system,  Minos,  the  primitive  ruler  and  law-giver, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  ravisher  of  Ganymede.  Thus  the  name 
which  onoe  denoted  the  good  genius  who  bestowed  the  precious 
gift  of  water  upon  man  was  adopted  to  this  use  in  vulgar  Latin 
iwder  the  form  QUamilus,  Ganymede  being  carried  off  by  the 
eagle  was  the  subject  of  a  bronze  group  by  the  Athenian  sculptor 
Leochare^  imitated  in  a  marble  statuette  in  the  Vatican.  E. 
Veckenstedt  {Canymedcs,  Libau,  1^81)  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Ganymede  is  the  genius  of  intoxicating  drink  (jjii0v,  mead,  for 
which  he  postulates  a  fom  M9^)>  whose  original  home  was 
Phiygia. 

See  artkle  by  P.  Wetzsiicker  in  Roscher's  Uxikon  der  Mythotogie. 
In  the  article  Greek  Art,. fig.  ^  (Pi.  !.)  gives  an  illustration  of 
Ganymede  borne  aloft  by  an  eagi^ 

OAO,  Gao-Gao,  or  Gako,  a  town  of  French  West  Africa,  in  iht 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  cokmy,  xm  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger, 
400  m.  by  river  below  Timbuktu.  Pop.  about  sooa  The 
present  town  dates  from  the  French  oco^MHon  in  1900;  of  tlie 
ancient  dty  there  are  scanty  ruins,  the  cldef  being  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  remains  of  tlie  tomb  (i6th  century)  of  Mahommed 
Askia,  the  Songhoi  conqueror,  and  those  of  the  great  mosque. 
According  to  tradition  a  city  stood  on  this  spot  In  very  ancient 
times  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  had  intercourse  with 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  city  of  which  the 
French  settlement  Is  the  successor  was  founded  by  the  Songhoi, 
pro1>ably  in  the  7th  or  8th  century,  and  l)ecame  the  capital  of 
their  empire.  Garo  (Ga-rho)  appears  to  have  been  the  correct 
name  of  the  Songhoi  dty,  though  it  was  also  known  as  Gogo  and 
Kuku  (Kaougha).'    In  the  1 2th  century  Idrisi  describes  Kuku  as 

*  There  was  another  dty  called  Kaolea  or  Caoga  cast  of  Lake 
Chad  in  the  country  now  known  as  Bagirmi.     It  wa»  the  seat  of  tht 
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«  popnlDis  nmmtdkA  tiwti  dkvotod  to  oonttnttce  tnd  ibdiwiy; 
it  is  poiBible,  however,  tbat  Idriii  is  referring  not  to  Gao  but  to 
SDother  town  somewhftt  to  the  aouthr-«t  that  period  the  middle 
oouiBe  of  the  Niger  had  many  prosperous  towns  along  its  banks, 
lo  the  14th  century  Gao  was  conquered  by  the  kihg  ol  Melle,  and 
iu  great  mosque  was  boik  {c,  1335)  by  the  McUe  sovexeign 
KuhkurMnsa  on  his  return  fiom  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  the 
S5th  century  the  Son^oi  regained  power  and  Gao  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Aakia.  It  did  not  enjoy  the 
ooibmerdal  importance  of  Jenn£  nor  the  intellectuel  supremacy 
of  Hn^uktu,  but  was  the  political  centre  of  the  western  Sudan 
for  a  long  period.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Song^  power  the 
dty  decUned  in  importance.  It  became  subject  in  1590  to  the 
Emma  of  Timbuktu,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in  1770  by  the 
Tuareg,  the  last  named  surrendering  possession  to  the  French. 
The  first  European  to  reach  Geo  was  Mungo  Park  (xSo;)]  he  was 
followed  in  1851  by  Heinrich  Berth,  and  in  1896  by  the  French 
naval  lieutenant  Hourst.  Gao  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  mili- 
tary-district. A  caravan  route  leads  from  it  to  Kano  and  Bomu. 
From  Gao  upwards  the  Niger  is  navigaUe  for  over  1000  m. 

See  Thamrru.  For  the  Goo  region  of  the  Niger  see  an  aitide 
by  F.  ptibois  in  L'ASrig^lnmQait9  (January  I909)- 

QAOIi^  or  Jau,  a  prison  (f.v.).  The  twoiorms  of  the  word  are 
due  to  the  parallel  dual  forms  in  (^  Centred  and  Norman  Fkench 
req)ecti vely,  joioU  or  jaoUf  and  gaidU  or  i/ayclh*  The  common 
origin  is  the  med.  Lat.  gabioUif  a  diminutive  formed  from  caata, 
a  fadlow»  a  den,  from  which  the  En^^i^  **  cave "  is  derived. 
The  fonn  "gaol "  stfll  commonly  survives  in  English,  and  is  in 
official  usage,  «.;.  "  gaol-delivery,"  but  the  oomtaion  pronunda- 
tfoD  of  both  words, '  jail,"  shows  the  real  surviving  word. 

OAON  (Hebw  for  *<  Excellency,"  phiral  Geomm),  the  Utie 
given  to  the  beads  of  the  two  Jewish  scademies  in  Babylonia, 
$ttra  and  Pumbeditha.  Tbou^  the  name  is  iar  older,  it  is 
chiefly  applied  to  Rabbis  wiio  lived  between  the  dose  of  the 
TUmud  and  the  transference  of  the  centreof  Judaism  from  Asia 
to  Europe-*-^je.  from  the  end  of  the  6th  to  fhe  middle  of  the  nth 
century  ajk  The  Geonim  were  required  to  do  hcnnage  to  the 
Ezilarchs  (see  Exilascr)  but  were  otherwise  independent. 
They  exercised  wide  authority  and  were  appealed  to  in  settle- 
ment of  the  social  and  rehgious  affairs  <^  the  dia^Msa.  To  them' 
most  be  ass^ned  the  arrangement  of  the  main  fines  of  the  present 
Synagogue  liturgy.  Their  chief  Mterary  activity  took  the  form  of 
Answers  to  (Question*— a  form  whkh  was  eatensivdy  used  in 
later  centuries.  The  most  noted  of.  the  Ooninv  who  wfll  be 
fbwid  treated  under  their  respective  names,  were  AImo*  Amram, 
Semach,  Saadiab,  Sherira  and  HaL  Hai  Gaon  died  in  1038, 
dosing  the  period  of  the  Geonim  after  aa  activity  of  £oHr  and  a 
half  centuries. 

A  full  list  of  the  Geonim  ts  given  in  tabolar  form  in  the  Jtmsk 
^9cyclopaediai  voL  v.  p.  571.  (I.  A.) 

GAP*  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Hautes 

Alpes.    Pop.  (1906)  town,  6888;  commune,  io,8a5«    It  is  built 

at  a  height  of  3418  ft.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  tuye-(ao  afibient 

of  the  Durance),  in  an  agreeable  position,  and  is  dominated  afar 

by  snowy  peaks  on  the  UJE*    The  little  dty  has  the  look  of  a 

Provencal  town,  being  white.    The   i7th-centuxy  cathedral 

church  has  been  entsdy  reconstructed  (2866'r905).    In  the 

prefecture  is  the  tomb  of  the  const^rfe  de  Lesdigui^^s  (1543* 

v6a6),  dating  from  about  16x3,  and  due  to  a  Lorodne  scn^>tor, 

Jacob  Richio:.    The  same  building  contains  various  scientific 

and  archaeological  collections,  as  well  as  the  very  rich  archives, 

which  indude  many  MSS.  from  the  monastery  of  Durbon,  &c 

There  are  a  few  small  manufactories  of  puxdy  local  importance. 

Gap  is  connected  by  railway  with  Briaocon  (51!  m.)  and  with 

Gieooble  (85!  ol),  while  from  the  railway  junction  of  Veynes 

(i64m*  W»of  Gap)  it  is  iaam.by  rail  to  Maradlles.  Theepiscopal 

Bulala  dynasty,  an  ofTshooC  of  the  royal  family  of  Kanem,  iriiose 
rule  in  toe  if th  century  extended  from  the  Shari  to  Darior.  The 
existence  of  the  state  was  first  racntioned  by  Leo  AfricaQus.  To  the ' 
Bornuese  it  was  known  a**  Bulala  or  Kulca  Bulala,  a  name  which 
f»cr«i«its  as  that  of  a  district  in  French  Congo  (see  Bornu).  The 
similarity  of  the  name  Gaoga  to  that  of  the  Son^oi  capital  has  |ivfn 
risiiot  much  oonfuskin. 


^ee  of  Gap,  now  in  the  eodesiastitalptovinceofAixea  Provence, 
is  first  certainty  mentfened  in  the  6th  century,  and  in  X70x  was 
enlarged  by  the  annexatkm  of  that  of  Embrun  (then  suppressed). 

Gap  is  the  Vapinaim  of  the  Romans,  and  was  founded  by 
Augiotus  about  14  b.Cc  It  long  foimed  pBLxt  of  Provence,  but  in 
ia3S  most  of  the  regini  passed  by  marriage  to  the  daiq>hins  of 
Viennois.  The  town  itsdf ,  however,  remaLied  under  the  rule  of 
the  bishops  until  X512,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  bishops  continued  to  bear  th6  title  of  count  of 
Gap  until  the  Revolution.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1567  and  iS77»  and  by  the  dvkt  of  Savoy  in  1692. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  reformer  Guillaume  Fard  (1489- 
1565)1  ^bo  first  preached  his  doctrines  there  about  x  561-1 562, 
but  then  took  refuge  in  Switserland. 

See  J.  Roman,  Hishir§  de  U  vOe  de  Cap  (Gap,  1802). 

(W.  A.  B»  C.) 

SAPAM,  a  towa  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Edja,  Luaon» 
PhQIppfaw  Isbnds,  3  m.  £.  of  San  Isidro,  the  caj^taL  Pop. 
(1903)  11,278.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  rice-growing  region,  and 
extensive  forests  in  its  vicinity  contain  &ie  hardwoods.  Its 
dxflMite  is  comparatively  cool  and  healthy.  The  principal  native 
dialectsqMkenaieTsgtdogandPampangBn.  Gapan  is  the  oldest 
town  of  the  province. 

9ABARUH  (KAiARiaH),  a  semi-nomadic  tribe  of  Semitic 
origin,  dwellmg  akmg  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Wfidi 
HalfatoMerawL  Afony  members  of  the  tribe  axe  agriculturist, 
others  act  as  guides  or  transport  drivers.  They  declare  themadvcs 
kinsfolk  of  the  Ababda,  but  they  axe  more  Arab  than  Beja. 

OARASHANIN,  iUTA  (18x2-1874)1  Servian  statesman,  was. 
the  son  of  a  Servian  peasant,  who  zoade  money  by  exporting 
cattle  and  pigs  to  Austria  and  by  his  intei^ence  and  wealth 
attained  to  a  certahi  tnfhienoe  in  the  obuatxy.  He  wanted  ta 
give  his  son  ss  good  an  education  as  possible,  and  therefore  seat 
him  to  Hungary  to  learn  first  in  a  Greek  and  then  in  a  Goman 
scbooL  Hi^y  gifted,  and  havmg  passed  through  a  regular 
although  somewhat  short  school  training,  the  young  Iliya  very 
quickly  came  to  the  front.  In  1836  Prince  Milosh  appointed  him 
aodond  and  commander  of  the  then  just  ocganized  tegular  army 
of  Servia.  In  X842  he  was  caDed  to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  home  minister,  and  fvom  that  time  until  his  retiicment  from 
public  life  in  1867  he  was  repeatedly  minister  of  home  affairs,  dis^ 

tingMinMaghiiMetf  by  thagnergy  and  jn»»i<^  nt  hiaaHw^wi^trttiffn 

But  ht  rendered  far  greater  services  to  his  country  as  minister 
fot  foreign  affairs.  He  wall  the  first  Servian  statesman  who  had  a 
political  programme,  and  who  worked  to  rq>lace  the  Russian  pn>^ 
tectocate  over  Servia  by  the  Joint  protectorate  of  all  the  great 
ponreis  of  Europe.  Aa  minister  for  foreign  affaks  in  1853  he  was 
deddcdly  opposed  Co  Servia  joiaiag  Rtissia  in  war  against  Turkey 
and  the  wdstem  powers.  1£»  anti-Russian  views  remhed  in 
Prince  lienshlkov,  while  on hiamisskm  in  Constantinople,  1853, 
peremptorily  demanding  from  the  prince  of  Servia  (Alezandec 
Kangeorgevich)  his  dismisBai.  But  although  dismissed,  hb 
personal  influence  in  the  country  secured  the  nentnUty  of  Servia 
duriikg  the  Crimean  War.  He  enjoyed  esteem  in  France,  and  it 
was  due  to  him  that  France  proposed  to  the  peace  conference  of 
Paris  (1856)  that  the  oU  constitution,  granted  to  Servia  by 
Turkey  ad.  suzerain  and  Russia  Ss  protector  in  iS^i^  should  bd 
rq>laced  by  a  won  modem  and  liberal  constitution,  feamed  by  a 
European  intccaational  fommiwuon.  But  the  agreement  of  the 
powers  was  not  secured.  Gaxaskaafn  induced  Prbice  Alexander 
Karageorgevicfa  to  oonv^e  a  national  assembly,  whidi  had  not 
been  called  to  xneet  for  ten  years.  The  assembly  was  convoked 
for  St  Andrew's  Bay  1858,  but  its  first  aa  was  to  dethrone  Prince 
Aleaanderand  to  recall  thoold  Prince  Milosh  Obrenovich.  When 
after  the  death  of  bis  fta^thcr  Miksh  (in  x86o)  Prfeoe  Michad 
ascended  the  throne,  he  entrusted  the  premieiship  and  foreign 
affurs  to  Iliya  Garashanin.  The  result  of  thdr  policy  was  that 
Servia  was  given  a  new,  ftlthough  somewhat  conservative,  con- 
stitution, anid  that  she  obtained,  without  war,  the  evacuation 
of  all  the  foiUesscs  garrisoned  by  the  Turkish  troops  on  the 
Servian  territory,  induding  the  fortress  of  Bdgrade  (1867). 
Garashanin  was  prq>anng  a  general  rising  of  the  Balkan  nations 
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aipiiflot  ikt  Tnrklah  rale*  and  haJi  entered  into  ooofidential 
arrangements  with  the  Rumanians,  BmniaMi  Albanians, 
Bulgi^ans  and  Greeks,  and  more  espectaliy  with  Montenegro. 
But  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  frustrated  by  bis  sudden 
resignation  (at  the  end  of  1867),  and  more  espedaliy  by  the 
aniHitmnnH^n  of  Prince  Michael  a  faw  months  later  <the  xoth  of 
June  x868).  Although  he  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  as 
such  often  in  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  Libocal  movement, 
Yovan  Ristich,  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  ablest  stateMnen 
whom  Secvia  had  in  the  XQth  century.  (C  Mi.) 

OARAT,  DOMINIQUE  JOSEPH  (174^x833)1  French  wiker 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Bayoime  on  the  8tfa  of  September 
1749.  After  receiving  a  good  education  under  the  direction  of  a 
relation  who  was  a  cur6,  and  having  been  an  advocate  at  Bor- 
deaux, he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  c^tained  introductions  to  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  time,  and  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Encydopidie  wUthodique  and  the  Mtrcure  d6  Framee,  He 
gained  cenaderable  reputation  by  an  £bge  on  Midiel  de  L'fiApital 
in  1778,  and  was  afterwards  three  times  crowned  by  the  Academy 
for  iloges  on  Suger,  Montausier  and  FonteneUe.  In  x  785  he  was 
named  professor  of  history  at  the  Xyofe,  where  his  lectures 
cajojred  an  equal  popularity  with  those  oi  G.  F.  Laharpe  on 
literature.  Being  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  1789, 
he  rendered  important  service  to  the  popular  cause  by  his 
narraitiipie  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  contributed  to  the 
Journal  de  Paris.  Possessing  strongly  optimist  vkws,  «  mild 
and  irresolute  character,  and  indefinite  and  changeable  con- 
viaions,  he  played  a  aome^niiat  imdignified  part  in  the  great 
political  events  of  the  time,  and  became  <a  pliant  tiool  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  othen.  Danton  had  him  aamed  minister  of 
jnstioe  in  1793,  and  in  this  capacity  had  entrusted  to  him  what  he 
oalkd  the  commission  affreuse  of  commmiicating  to  l.ouls  XVL 
Us  sentence  of  death.  Ini  795  he  became  ministeT  of  the  interior. 
In  this  capacity  he  proved  himself  quite  inefficient.  Though 
bhnaelf'  uscorrupt,  he  winked  at  the  most  scandalous  corruption 
in  his  subordinates,  and  in  spite  of  the  admirably  organised 
detective  service,  which  kept  him  accurately  informed  c^  every 
movement  in  the  a^tal,  he  entirely  failed  to  maintain  order, 
whidi  might  easily  have  been  done  by  a  moderate  display  of 
firmness.  At  last,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  wfakhhe  had  been 
unable  to  control,  he  resigned  (August  1 5,  z 793).  On  the  2ad  of 
Odober  he  was  arrested  for  Girondist  sjrnipftthies  but  soon 
released,  and  he  escaped  further  molestation  owing  to  the 
friendship  of  Barras  and,  more  especially,  o£  Robespierre,  whose 
literary  amour-pr^*  be  had  been  caref  id  to  flatter. .  On  the  9th 
Thermidor,  however,  he  took  sides  against  Robespierre,  and  on 
the  X  3th  of  September  1794  he  was  named  by  the  Convention  asa 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  pubhc  instruction.  In 
X798  he  was  appdnted  ambassador  to  Nai:^)  and  in  the  following 
year  he  became  a  member,  then  president,  of  the  Council  ci  the 
Anctents.  After  the  revolution  el  the  z8th  Brnmaire  he  was 
chosen  a  senator  1^  Napoleon  and  created  a  count.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives. In  X  803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
but  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVUI.  his  name  was,  in  x8x6, 
deleted  from  the  list  of  members.  After  the  revolution  of  1850 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  a6#  Academy  of  Moral  and 
PoUtical  Sdence.  He  died  at  Ustaritz  near  Bayonne,  April  as. 
X833.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  elegance,  grace  and 
variety  of  style,  and  by  the  highest  kind  of  rhetorical  eloquence; 
but  his  grasp  of  his  subject  is  superficial,  and  as  Us  critidsas 
have  no  root  In  fixed  and  philofophical  prhidples  they  are  not 
unfrequently  wbimskal  and  inconmstent.  He  nnist  hot  be 
confounded  with  his  dder  brother  Dominiqae  (x735-^799)>  ^bo 
was  also  a  deputy  to  the  states-generaL 

The  works  of  Garat  include,  beddes  those  already  mentioned, 
ConsidiraUcHS  sw  la  Rholutum  Fronfaise  (Paris,  \rp)\  Mimoires 
sur  la  Fhdution,  ou  exposi  de  ma  conduiU  (1795);  Mtmoires  sur 
la  vie  de  M.  Suard,  sur  ses  Scrits,  et  sur  le  XVlW  siide  (1820); 
fHo^sn  on  joubert,  K16ber  and  D«aix;  Mveral  notices  of  distin- 
ffuished  persons;  and  a  large  number  of  articles  in  periodicals. 
Valuable  materiab  for  the  history  of  Carat's  tenure  of  the  ministry, 
notably  the  police  reports  of  Dutard,  arc  given  in  W.  A.  Schmidt  8 
Taikaux  de  fa  Fhohaion  Fran^ise  (3  vols.,  Leiptig,  iS^T-xSto). 


OARAT,  PURRI^BAM  (x76^i8a3),  VMndt  singer,  nepboil 
of  Dommique  Joseph  Gaat,  was  bom  in  Boideaui  on  the  asth 
of  April  X764.  Gifted  with  a  voice  of  esoeptionar  timbre  and 
compass  he  devoted  himself,  from  an  eariy  age,  to  the  cmtlivMion 
of  Ids  musical  tiJent&  On  account  of  his  maniffating  H  distsste 
for  the  lege!  profession,  for  which  his  father  wished  hkn  to  study, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  allowance,  but  through  the  patronage  of  & 
friend  he  obtained  the  office  of  secretary  to  Comte  d'Artots,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  to  ^ve  musicid  lessons  to  the  queen  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  o£  the  Revolution  he  accompanied 
Rode  to  Eof^d,  where  the  two  musicians  appeared  together  in, 
CDticerts*  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1794.  After  the  Revdution  he 
became  a  professbnal  singer,  and  on  account  of  a  song  which.be 
had  composed  in  reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  theToyal  family 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  regaining  fats  liberty  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  at  once  achieved  eztriordinary  success;  and 
by  his  subsequent  appearances  in  Paris,  and  his  visits  to  Italy» 
Spain,  Germany  and  Russia,  he  made  for  himself  a  reputation  at 
a  singer  unequailed  by  any  other  of  his  own  time.  Hewasafceea 
partisan  of  Gluck  in  opposition  to  HandeL  On  the  institution  d 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  he  became  its  professor  ol  sin^iig. 
He  also  composed  a  nua^ier  ol  songs,  many  of  which  have 
considerable  merit.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  Maich  1623  in  Pnris. 

OARAY,  jAVOS  (x8x3*x8s3>,  Hungarian  poet  and  author* 
was' bom  on  the  xoth  of  October  1812,-  at  Ssegsz&td*  in  the 
county  of  Toina.  From  1893  to  18^8  he  studied  at  Fiinfkirchen, 
and  subsequently,  in  x8s9,  at  the  university  of  Pest  In  X834  he 
brought  out  an  heroic  poem,  in  faesameten,  linder  the  tille 
CsatdTi  After  this  he  issued  in  quick  succession  various  historical 
dramas,  among  which  the  most  successful  were  ArUkXt  Onsd^ 
liona  and  Bdtkori  Ensibel,—tht  first  two  published  at  Pest  in 
X837  and  the  last  in  1840.  Gara>»  waa  an  energetic  journalist, 
and  in  X838  he  removed  to  Pressburg,  where  he  edited  the  political 
journal  Himdk  (Herald).  He  returned  to  Pest  in  1839,  ^^^  ^ 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1842  he  was  admitted  into  the  Kisfaludy  Society, 
of  which  he  became  second  secretary.  Garay  enriched  Huogaritti 
literature  with  ntmierous  lyrical  poems,  ballads  and  tales.  The 
first  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Pest  in  1843;  and 
his  prose  talcs  appeared  in  X845,  under  the  title  of  ToUfsipe>k 
(Sketdies  with  ^b  Pen).  His  hlAorical  ballads  and  legends, 
8t}4ed  Arpddch  (Pest,  1847,  ynd  ed.  1848),  showed  him  to  be  a 
master  in  the  art  of  ballac^writing.  Some  of  his  lyrical  poam 
also  are  excellent,  asy  for  example,  Balaioni  Kagyldk  (SheUs  from 
the  Balaton  Lake)  (Pest,  1848).  His  legend  BMtydk  Zs6jia 
(Pest,  1847),  and  his  poetical  romance  Frangepdn  KrisUfni 
(Christopher  Frangepan's  Wife)  (Pest,  1846),  gained  the  prize  of 
the  Kisfaludy  Society.  His  last  and  most  famous  wodt  was  aii 
historical  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  with  the  title  ^enl  L6sd6 
(Saint  Ladislaus)  (Egcr,  1852,  2nd  ed.,  Pest,  1853,  3td  ed,  1863)1 
Garay  was  professor  of  Hungarian  language  and  literature  to  the 
university  of  Pest  in  x848-'r849.  After  about  four  years'  illness 
he  died  on  the  jth  of  November  1853,  in  great  want.  A  collective 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Pest  the  year  after  hn 
death  by  F.  Ney  (2nd  ed.  i860),  and  several  of  his  poems  were 
translated  by  Keftbeny. 

See  Garay  Jdnos  Ossies  kSOeminyei  (and  ed.,  Pest.  1660);  and 
Diehttmisu  noii  Jokaiin  Gamy  (aad  ed.,  Vieana,  1856). 

GARBLE  (a'word  derived  from  the  Arab,  gltorhata^  to  sift,  and 
related  to  ghirbal,  a  sieve;  the  Arabic  words  are  of  foreign  orighi, 
probably -from  the  Lat.  cribrum,  a  sieve),  originally  a  medieval 
commercial  term  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  meaning  to  sort 
out,  or  to  sift  merchandize,  such  as  com,  spices,  8cc.,  in  order 
to  separate  what  was  good  from  the  refuse  or  waste;  hence  te 
select  the  best  of  anything  for  retention.  Similarly  a  "  garbler  "• 
was  an  official  who  was  appointed  to  sort  out,  or  test  the  worit  of 
those  who  had  already  sorted,  the  spices  or  drugs  offered  for  sale 
In  the  London  markets.  In  this  original  sense  the  word  is  now 
obsolete,  but  by  inversion,  or  rather  perversion,  "garble"  now 
means  to  sort  out  or  select,  chiefly  from  books  or  other  literary 
works,  or  from  public  speeches,  some  portion  which  twists,  muti- 
lates, or  renden  ineffective  the  meaning  of  the  author  or  1 
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ftARCZO,  PEDRO  ANTONIO  JOAQUIM  OORRfiA  (1724- 
1772),  Portuguese  lyric  poet,  was  the  son  of  Philippe  Cbrr^a  da 
Serra,  ajidalgo  of  the  royal  house  who  held  an  important  pott  in 
the  f<Heign  office;  his  mother  was  of  French  descent.  Tlie  poet's 
iicalth  was  fratl,  and  after  going  through  a  Jesuit  school  in  Lisbon 
and  learning  English,  French  and  Italian  at  home,  he  proceeded  in 
174a  to  the  ttniversit/  of  G)imbra  with  a  view  to  a  legal  career. 
He  took  his  degree  in  X74S,  and  two  years  late?  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  In  1751  his  marriage  with 
D.  Maria  Salema  brought  him  a  ridi  dower  which  enabled  him 
to  live  in  ease  and  cultivate  letters;  but  in  later  yean  a  taw-suit 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  From  1760  to  1762  he  edited  the 
Lisbon. Gateite,  In  1756,  in  conjimction  with  Cms  e  Silva  and 
others,  Gars&o  founded  the  Arcadia  LusUana  to  reform  the 
prevailing  bad  taste  in  literatiue,  identified  with  SeicentiatM, 
which  delisted  in  conceits,  windy  words  and  rhetorical  phrases. 
The  Arcadia  fulfilled  its  mission  to  some  extent,  but  it  lacked 
creative  power,  became  dogmatic,  and  uHimatdy  died  of  inanition. 
Gar^lo  was  the  chief  contributor  to  Its  proceedings,  beuing  the 
name  of  *'Corydon  Erimaatheo;"  and  his  orations  anddis- 
lertationi^  with  many  of  his  lyrics,  were  pronounced  and  read  at 
its  meetings.  He  lived  much  in  the  society  of  the  Englidi 
residents  in  Lisbcm,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  a 
passion  for  an  English  married  lady  whidi  completely  absorbed 
him  and  contributed  to  his^riiin.  In  the  mid^  of  his  literary 
activity  and  growing  fame,  he  was  arrested  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  April  1 771,  and  committed  to  prison  by  Pombal,  whose 
diqdeasure  he  had  incurred  by  his  independence  of  character. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  incarceration  would  appear  to  have 
been  his  omnezion  with  a  love  intrigue  between  a  young  friend  of 
his  and  the  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Elsden,  but  he  waa  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  matter  must  remain  in  doubt.  After 
much  solicitation,  his  wife  obtained  from  the  king  an  order  for  her 
husband's  release  on  the  xoth  of  November  1772,  but  it  came  too 
faite.  Broken  by  infirmities  and  the  hardships  of  prisqp  Ufe, 
Oarcfto  expired  that  very  day  in  the  Limoeiio,  at  the  age  of 
forty*8even. 

Taking  Horace  as  his  model,  and  aided  by  sound  Judgment, 
scholarship  and  wide  reading,  Gasc&o  set  out  to  raise  and  purify 
the  standard  of  poetical  taste,  and  his  verses  are  characterized  by 
a  classical  dmpHdty  <rf  form  and  expression.  His  sonnets  ad 
Moisles  Aow  a  chanmng  personality;  his  vigorous  and  el^^ant 
odes  and  epistles  are  sententious  in  tone  and  reveal  an  inspired 
poet  and  a  man  chastened  by  soffering.  His  two  comedies  in 
hendecasyOables,  the  Tkeairo  Nato  (played  in  January  1766) 
mnd  the  Assemblia,  are  excdlent  satires  on  the  social  Ufe  of  the 
ai^tal;  and  in.  the  Cantata  d4  THdo^  included  in  the  latter  piece, 
the  ^kit  of  Greek  art  is  allied  to  perfection  of  form,  making  this 
composttioo  perhaps  the  gem  of  Portuguese  i8th  century  poetry. 

Gars9o  wrote  little  and  spent  roach  time  on  the  UAor  Umat. 
His  works  were  publiBbcd  poethnriKKnly  in  1778,  and  the  most  com- 
ple|e  and  accesaible  edition  is  that  ofj,  A.  de  Azevedo  Castro  (Rome, 
1888).  An. English  version  of.  the  CatUata  de  Dido  appeared  in  the 
Academy  Qanuary  19th,  1895).  See  Innocencio  da  Silva,  Duxtonario 
hOdiograpkico  Porturuet^  voL  vi.  bp.  386-393,  and  voL  xvii.  pp.  18^ 
184:  also  Dr  Theophilo  Bzaga,  A  Arcadia  LnsHaua  (Oporto,  1899). 

CP.  Pk.) 

OARCIA  (DEL  POPOLO  VICENfO)»  MANOEL  (1775-1832)1 
^Mnish  singer  and  composer,  was  bom  in  Seville  on  the  i2nd  of 
January  177s*  He  became  a  chorister  at  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  studied  mndc  under  the  best  masters  of  that  dty.  At 
seventeen  he  made  bis  d£bnt  on  the  stage  at  Cadiz,  in  an  operetta, 
in  which  were  included  songs  of  his  own  composition.  Soonafter- 
waids  he  appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  singer  and 
oovDposer.  His  reputation  being  established,  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  1808,  in  Paer's 
opera  CritMa,  Here  also  he  was  received  with  great  applanse, 
kk  st^e  of  sin^ng  being  espedaBy  appreciated.  This  he  further 
Improivcd  by  car^  study  of  the  Italian  method  in  Italy  itself, 
wbae  be  continued  his  Successes.  Ifis  opera  //  Calif  0  di  Bagdad 
was  fovouiably  received  at  Nq)lcs  Ip  x8x  s,  but  his  chief  saccenes 
^^ere  again  due  to  Us  perfection  as  a  vocalist.  His  opera  La 
4i  Tasta  isM  pcodiiced  hi  xSsi  ia  Paris,  wfaeic  it 


foaowed  hi  1A13  by  his  //  FamdeUo.  la  1824  he  went  to  London, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  America  (1825)  with  a  company  of 
artistes,  amongst  whom  were  hit  son  Manoel  and  his  daughter 
Maria,  better  known  imder  her  subsequent  name  of  Malibran. 
In  New  York  was  produced  his  opera  La  Figlia  detl*  aria  in  1817. 
He  extended  his  artistic  tour  as  far  as  Mexico,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Europe  in  order  to  retire  from  puUic  life 
when  he  waa  robbed  of  his  well-earned  wealdi  by  ^mgands  on  his 
way  to  Vera  Cms.  Settled  again  in  Paris  in  1829,  he  soon  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  teaching.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June  1832.  His  method  of  teacbing 
was  famous,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  were  amongst  his  pupils.  He  also  Wrote  an 
excellent  book  on  the  art  of  smging  called  Udpdo  di  canU^  of 
which  the  essence  was  sobsequenUy  incorporated  by  his  son 
Manoel  in  his  admirabb  Traiti  camplet  de  V.art  du  chant  (1847). 
His  operas  have  not  survived  their  day.  He  wrote  ne2dLyforty|ii 
all,  but  with  the  exertion  of  those  quoted,  and  El  Poeta  MlcnUsta^ 
produced  when  he  wai  thirty,  none  are  remarlcable.  Besides  the 
children  already  mention<xl,  his  daughter  Paulina,  Madame 
Viardot  (1821-19x0),  worthily  condnued  the  ttadition  for  the 
best  singing  with  which  his  name' had  become  associated. 

His. son.  Mangel  Oaxcxa  (180^1906),  who  celebrated  has 
hundredth  birthday  in  LondcHi  on  the  17th  of  March  1905,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  and  after  his  father's  death  devoted  himself  to 
teaching.  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from 
x83oto  1848,  from  that  time  to  1895  was  a  prctfcssorat  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  He  became  famous  for  his 
invention  of  the  laryngoscope  about  1850,  apart  from  his  position 
as  the  greatest  representative  of  the  old  "  bd  canto  '*  style  of 
singing. 

OARCfA  DB  LA  HUBRTA.  VIOEVTB  AMTOHIO  (1734-1787), 
Spanirii  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Zafra  on  the  9th  of  Maxdi  17344 
and  was  educated  at  Sglamflnm.  At  Madrid  he  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  literary  arrogance  and  handsome  person;  and 
at  an  early  age  became  chief  of  the  National  Library,  a  post  from 
which  he  was  dismiraed  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  bis  numerous 
enendes.  The  publication  of  his  unsatisfactory  collection  of 
Spanish  plays  entitled  Tkeatro  Heapanol  (X785-X786)  exposed  him 
to  severe  censures,  which  appear  to  have  affected  his  reason. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  X2th  of  March  1787,  without  carrying 
into  e£Pect  his  avowed  intention  of  reviving  the  naticmal  druna. 
His  Agamemn&n  vengado  derives  from  Sophocles,  his  J  aire  is 
translated  from  Vdtahe,  and  even  his  once  famous  Raqud^ 
though  Spanish  in  subject,  .is  dassic  in  form. 

GARCIA  DE  PARIDES,  DIBOO  (x466-i534)»  Spanish  soldier 
and  dudhst,  was  a  native  <rf  Trajillo  m  Estremaduia,  Spain. 
He  never  commanded  an  army  or  rose  to  the  position  of  a  general, 
but  he  was  a  notable  figure  in.  the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  when  personal  prowen  had  still  a 
OMuideraUe  share  in  deddhig  the  result  of  actions.  His  native 
town  uid  its  district,  which  lie  between  Talavem  and  Madrid, 
produced  many  of  the  most  noted  conquistadores  of  America, 
including  the  Pizarro  lamily.  Di^^  hiinself  served  'm  his  youth 
in  the  war  of  Granada.  His  strength,  daring  and  activity  fitted 
him  to  shine  in  operations  hugdy  composed  of  night  marches, 
escalades,  surprises  ai^  handHo-hand  combats^  The  main 
scaie  of  his  acfaxevoncnts  was  in  Italy,  and  he  betod^  hhnself  to 
it — on  his  own  slewing — not  in  search  of  glory,  but  because  he 
had  killed  a  relatiim  of  his  own,  Ruy  Sanchez  de  Vargas,  fa,  astceet 
fight  arising  out- of  a  quarrel  about  a  horse.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  Botgias.  Diego  was  a  distant  relation 
to  the  oardinal  of  Santa  Cms  (Carvajal),  a  favourite  with  P<^;>e 
Alexander  VI.,  who  was  in  conflict  with  the  barons  of  thie 
Romagiut  and  took  Diego  into  Ins  service.  He  remained  a  soldier 
of  the  pope  till  he  killed  a  matf  in  a  personal  quarrel  and  found  it 
necesnry  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  Now  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Cdoimas,  idio  appreciated  his  services.  The  warn 
between  Ferdinand  V.  of  AAgon  (the  Catholic  king)  and  Louis 
XIL  gave  him  a  mom  cieditable  <^^ening.  The  Spanish  general 
Gonsalvo  de  C6rdoba,  who  knew  his  value,  employed  him  and 
trusted  him;  and  he  took  part  in  att  the  wars  of  Xta^y  oathe 
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frontier  of  Nsvurre,  and  once  against  the  Ttoks  on  the  Danube, 
till  1530.  His  countiymen  made  him  tlie  hero  of  many 
Mttnchausen-like  stories  of  personal  prowess.  It  was  said  that  he 
held  a  bridge  single-handed  against  soo  Trendimen,  that  he 
stopped  the  wheel  of  a  water-mill,  and  90  forth*  In  the  ''  Brief 
Summary  "  of  his  life  and  deeds  attributed  to  him,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  CkrouicU  of  the  Gnat  CapUdn,  published  in  1584  at 
AlcaJi  de  Henares,  he  lays  no  daim  to  having  done  more  than 
was  open  to  a  very  athletic  man.  He  was  kSOed  at  Bologna  in 
1534  by  a  fall  while  engaged  in  a  jumping-match  with  some  of 
the  younger  officers  of  the  army.  His  body  was  carried  to  his 
native  town  Tmjillo,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Mayor  in  1545^ 

OARCfA  GOnftUtEEZ,  AMTOnO  (iSza»z884),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Chidana  (Cadiz)  on  the  sth  of  July  181  a, 
and  studied  medicine  in  his  native  toijm.  In  1832  he  xtmoved 
to  Madrid;  and  earned  a  scanty  living  by  translating  plays  of 
Scribe  and  the  elder  Dumas;  deq>airing  of  success,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enlisting  ^en  he  suddenly  q>rang  into  fan^  as  the  author 
fit  El  TrtnoiWf  which  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  itt  of 
March  1836.  Garcia  Guti^rrn  never  surpassed,  this  first  effort, 
which  placed  him  among  the  leaders  o(  the  romantic  movement 
in  Spain,  and  whidi  became  known  aO  over  Europe  through 
Verdi's  music.  His  next  great  success  was  SinAn  Bocane^c 
(1843),  buf?  as  his  plays  were  not  lucrative,  he  emigrated  to 
Span^  America,  w<»fcing  as  a  journalist  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  Spain.  The  Best  works  of  his  later 
period  are  a  tamuia  entitled  Wi  GmmeU  (1853),  La  Venganwa 
cauHoHa  (1864)  and  Juan  Lonmo  (1865).  He  became  had  of 
the  ardiaeolog^cal  museum  at  Madrid,  and  died  there  on  the  6th 
of  August  1884.  His  Poestas  (1840)  and  another  volume  of 
lyrics,  entitled  Lm  y  HnUbtas  (1842),  are  unimpcrtant*,  but  the 
brilliant  versification  of  his  plays,  and  his  power  of  analysing 
feminine  emotions,  give  him  a  foreino9t  place  among  the  Spanish 
^Irainatists  of  the  ZQth  century. 

OAftD,  a  department  in  the  south  of  Fnmce,  cbnsisting  of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Languedoc  Fop.  (1906)  421,166.  Area 
2270  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Los^  and 
Ardkhe,  £.  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Vanchise  and 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  S.  by' the  Mediterranean,  S.W.  by  H^ult 
and  W.  by  Av^rron.  Card  is  £vided  into  three  sharj^-defined 
regions.  Its  north-western  districts  are  oocnpied  by  the  range  of 
the  C^vennes,  mhidk  on  the  frontier  of  Loeire  attain  a  height  of 
5120  ft.  The  whole  of  this  regkm  is  odebrated  for  its  fruitful 
valleys,  its  gorges,  its  beautiful  streams,  its  pastures,  and  the 
chesuut,  mulberry  and  other  fniit  trees  with  which  the 
mountains  are  often  clothed  to  their  summits.  The  Garriguea,  a 
dry,  hiny  region  of  Umestooe,  which  lends  itsdf  to  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  the  vine  and  olive,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
C^vennes  over  the  centre  of  the  department,  covering  about  half 
itsarea.  The  southern  portion,  which  extends  to  the  sea,  and  was 
probably  at  one  time  covered  by  it,  is  a  low  pbdn  with  numerous 
kkes  and  marshes.  Though  unhealthy,  it  is  pcospetoos,  and 
comprises  the  best  arable  land  and  vineyards  in  Card. 

Besides  the  Rhone,  which  bounds  the  department  on  the  £., 
and  the  Arddche,  the  lower  course  of  wUdi  fonns  part  of  its 
boundaiy  on  the  N.,  the  principal  ifvtrs  are  the  Cftse,  Gard, 
Vidourie  and  H^ranlt.  The  most  northern  of  these  ia  the  Ctee, 
which  rises  in  the  C^veanes,  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  m.  in 
an  E.S.E.  dbection  falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Roquemanre. 
The  Gard,  or  Gardon,  from  which  the  department  takes  its  name, 
is  also  an  a£9nent  of  the  Rlione,  and,  rising  in  the  C^veanes  from 
several  sources,  travtnes  the  centre  of  the  department,  having  a 
length  of  about  60  u.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  oOubm  It  flows 
through  a  sucoeaskm  of  deep  mounuin  gorges,  and  frooi  the 
mehing  of  the  snows  on  the  C^veones  is  subject  to  inundations, 
which  often  canse  great  damage.  Its  waters  not  infrequently 
rise  1 8  or  20  ft  in  a  few  hours,  and  its  bed  is  sometimes  increased 
in  width  to  neariy  a  mfle.    Near  RemouUns  it  is  crossed  by  a 

celebrated  Roman  aqueduct— the  Pont  dn  Gard  (see  AotntoocrV 
The  Vidourie  flows  in  a  S.S.E.  dittcdon  from  Its  source  near  Le 
Vigan,  and  after  acoune  of  about  foc»  falls  into  the  sea.    Bekiw 


Sommidres  it  forms  the  western  boundary  ot  the  department 
The  H^rault  has  its  source  and  part  of  iu  course  in  the  west  of 
Gard.  The  Canal  de  Bcaucaire  extend  from  the  Rhone  at 
Beaucaire  to  Aigucs-Mortes,  which  communicates  with  the 
Mediterranean  at  Gsau*dn-Roi  by  means  of  the  (kand-Roubint 
canaL 

The  climate  is  warm  in  the  south«east,  ooldev  In  the  north- 
west; it  is  rather  changeable,  and  rain-stoims  are  common.  The 
cold  and  violent  north-west  wind  Ipiown  as  themistral  is  its 
worst  drawback.  Les  Fumades  (near  AlUgre)  and  Euaet  have 
mineral  springs.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oaia. 
Rye,  bariey  and  poutoes  are  abo  grown.  Ciard  is  famed  for  its 
cattle,  its  breed  of  small  horses,  and  its  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is 
of  a  very  fine  quality*  In  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  it  ranks  ftst 
among  Frendi  departments.  The  prlndpai  fruit  trees  are  the 
olive,  mulberry  and  chestnut.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated 
and  yieUs  excellent  red  and  white  wines.  The  department  Is 
rich  in  mineralsr«nd  the  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lignite,  asphalt, 
sine,  lead  and  copper,  which  jure  for  the  most  part  idtuated  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Alius  and  La  Grand'-D>ml>e,  constitute  one  of 
the  chief,  .sources  of  its  wealth.  Great  quantities  of  sah  arc 
obtainedfrom  the  salt  marshes  akmg  the  coast.  The  quarries  of 
building  and  other  stone  employ  a  considerable  numbtf  of  wo^- 
men.  The  fisheries  are  productive.  Themaoulactoresareextettr 
sive,  and  include  those  of  silk,  of  which  Alais  is  the  chief  centsev 
cotton  and  woollen  fttbrics,  hosiery,  ftonware,  hats  (Andose), 
liquorice,  gloves,  paper,  leather,  earthenware  and  glass.  That 
are  also  breweries  aiid  distilleries,  and  important  metaDnrg^ 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  qf  Bess^ges.  The  exports  of 
Gard  include  coal,  lignite,  coke,  asphah,  building-stoae,  iran, 
steel,  alk,  hosiery,  wine,  olives,  grapes  and  truffles. 

The  department  is  aerved  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  It  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissemenu  of  Nlmes,  Alais,  Uxte  and  Le 
Vigan,  with  40  cantons  and  351  communes.  The  chief  tonm  is 
Nlmes,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the  province  of  Avignoa 
and  of  a  court  of  appeal  Gard  bekmgs  to  the  15th  mlUtaiy 
region,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Marseilles,  and  to  the 
acadtmie  (educational  (fivition)  of  Mootpellier.  Nfmes,  Akis, 
Vtia,  Aigues-Mortes,  Beaucaire,Saint-Gllles,  Bess^geSiLaGnuid'- 
Combe  and  ViUeneuve-l^Avignon  art  the  principal  plaoefe. 
Opposite  the  manufacturing  town  of  Pont-St-Espik  the  .Rhone 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  medievai  bridge  more  thiln  1000  yd%*  haog 
buOt  by  the  Pontiff  brethren.  Le  Vigan,  an  andent  town  frith 
several  old  houses,  carries  00  sUk-spJnning. 

OARDA,  LAKB  OP  (the  Lactts  Bmacut  of  the  Ronans),  the 
most  easterly  and  the  most  extensive  of  the  great  Lombasd 
lakes,  being  only  surpassed  in  the  Alpfaie  r^ion  by  those  of 
Geneva  and  Constance.  Save  the  extreme  notthem  extremity 
(Riva,  which  was  secured  from  Venice  by  Tkol  in  i $27),  tktt 
whok  lake  is  Italian,  being  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Verona  and  Bresda.  Its  broad  basin  oragraphically  repiesenis 
the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  though  that  livcr 
now  flows  through  a  narrow  trench  which  is  separated  from  the 
lake  by  the  k>ng  narrow  ridge  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (7277  ft^* 
Nowadays  the  lake  is  fed  by  the  Sarca,  that  flows  inatiunordi 
end  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Adamello,  while  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  the  MUndo  flows  out,  on  ttstvay  to  join  the 
Po.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  about  143  sq.m.,  its  len^ia^^sint. 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  m.,  the  bd^t  of  iusurfaoeahofs 
sea-levd  is  216  ft*  and  the  greatest  depth  yet  measured  is  t^tiiu 
Its  upper  or  northern  end  is  narrow,  but  between  Garda  <£.)  and 
Sal6  (W.)  the  lake  expands  gradually  into  a  nearly  dsoular  basiA, 
which  at  the  southern  extremity  is  divided  into  two  parts  1^  the 
long  low  promontory  of  Sermione,  that  projecu  from  thesoittbcni 
shora  between  Pescfaiera  and  Deseoaanou  Owing  to  this  am- 
formation  the  lake  is  much  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  winds, 
which  Virga  alludes  to  kkhb  weA-known line  {Cearp,  ii.  line  t6o): 
JlMtHbm  «t  fnmiiu  atswgms,  Btnaoa^  wtarmtu  Themoit 
dangerous  of  these  winds  is  the  Bersoor  Siier,  that  aweepa  deran 
from  the  north  as  throu|^  a  fuaocL  In  the  souths  poftloa  of 
thekke  the  Vinnaa, an  £.S£.  whid,  isoost  dreaded. .  /I>e  (h« 
^is  a  regular  wind  {Coming  from  the  cast  Which,  oateadiiac  ihf 
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like,  btom  from  S*  t6  N.  The  steep  grey  Hmestone  crags  of 
Bionte  Bddo,  on  tfae  eastern  side  of  tJie  lake,  coatrast  strongly 
with  the  rich  vegotadon  on  the  wntem  and  southern  shoies. 
The  portioo  of  the  western  shore  that  extends  from  Gargnano  to 
Sal6  is  the  most  sheltered  and  warmest  part  of  the  r^on,  so  that 
not  merely  does  it  resemble  one  continuous  garden  (producing 
lemotis,  figs,  mulberries,  olives,  &c.),  but  is  frequented  in  winter, 
and  has  been  given  the  name  ol  die  Riviera  Benacemse.  The 
lovely  promontory  of  Sermione,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
has  also  an  extremely  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  it  contains 
many  remain*  of  buildings  of  Roman  and  later  date,  having  been 
the  Sirmio  of  Catullus,  who  resided  here  and  celebrated  its  beauties 
In  many  of  his  poems.  In  1827  a  boat  with  paddles  set  in  motion 
by  horses  was  put  on  the  lake,  but  the  first  steamer  dates  only 
from  1844.  At  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  E.  and  W.  respectively 
of  the  promontory  of  Sermione,  are  the  towns  of  Pcschieca 
(x4^  m.  by  rail  from  Verona  on  the  east)  and  of  Dcsenxano  (17I  m. 
by  rail  from  Brescia  <m  the  west),  which  are  8f  m.  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  are  Said,  Toscolano, 
Gargnano  and  Limonc,  while  the  rugged  cost  shore  can  boast 
only  of  BardoUno  and  Gaxda.  At  the  northern  tip  of  the  lake, 
ajid  in  Urol,  is  Riva,  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  lake, 
ftnd  15)  m.  by  rail  from  the  Mori  station  on  the  main  Brenner 
Une.  (W.A.B.C.) 

OAROAMBr  CLAUDS  MATTHIED,  Count  (1766-18x8), 
Fnmdt  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January 
1766.  He  entered  the  army  and  rose  rapidly  daring  the  revolu- 
tionary wars,  becoming  captain  in  1793.  In  May  1799  he 
distinguished  himself  by  saving  a  division  of  the  French  army 
fdiich  was  about  to  be  crushed  by  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of 
fiassignana,  and  was  named  at  once  brigadier-general  by  Moreau. 
He  incurred  Napoleon's  dl^>Ioasu^e  for  an  omission  of  duty 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (Jime  X4th,  1800),  but  in 
180s  was  anMsnted  to  be  aidenle-camp  ci  the  emperor.  His  chief 
distinction,  however,  Was  to  be  won  in  the  diplomatic  ^here. 
In  the  spring  of  1807,  when  Russia  and  Prussia  were  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of  Russia  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Persia,  the  court  of  Teheran  sent  a  mission  to 
the  French  emperor,  then  at  the  castle  of  Finkenstein  in  the  east 
of  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Persian 
alliance.  Thiswassignedonthe4thof  May  1807,  at  that  castle; 
and  Napoleon  designed  Gardane  as  special  envoy  for  the  cement- 
ing of  that  alliance.  The  secret  instructions  which  he  drew  up 
for  Gardane,  and  signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  strong  oriental  trend  of  the  emperor's  pcrficy.  France 
was  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Persia,  to  recognize  that 
Georgia  (then  being  invaded  by  the  Russians)  belong  to  the 
shah,  and  was  to  soake  all  possible  efforts  fior  restoring  that 
territory  to  him.  $he  was  also  to  furnish  to  the  shah  arms, 
officers  and  workmen,  in  the  number  and  to  the  amount 
demanded  by  him.  Napoleon  on  his  side  required  Persia  to 
dcdare  war  against  Great  Britain,  to  expel  all  Britons  from  her 
territory,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Afghans 
with  a  view  to  a  joint  Franco-Perso-Afghan  invasion  <tf  Lidia. 
Gardane,  whose  family  was  well  known  in  the  Levant,  had  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey  overland,  but  was  cordially  received  at 
Teheran  in  December  1807.  The  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  treaty  at  TQsit  in  July  1807  rendered  the  mission 
abortive.  Persia  longed  only  for  help  against  Russia  and  had 
no  desire,  when  all  hope  of  that  was  past,  to  attack  India.  The 
shah,  however,  promised  to  expel  Britons  and  to  grant  to  France 
%,  commercial  treaty.  For  a  time  French  influence  completely 
replaced  that  of  England  at  Teheran,  and  the  mission  of  Sir 
J<in  Malcolm  to  that  court  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  FisaUy, 
however,  Gardane  saw  that  nothing  much  was  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  changed  situation  of  European  affairs,  and  abruptly  left  the 
country  (April  1809).  This  conduct  was  not  wholly  approved  by 
Napoleon,  but  he  named  him  count  and  in  xSio  attached  him 
to  Mass^na's  army  in  Portugal.  There,  during  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Santarem  to  Afancida,  he  suffered  a  check  which 
brought  him  into  disfavour.  The  rest  of  his  career  calls  for  no 
jWtlce^    Ha  died  in  1818.    The  report  which  he  sent  to  Chank- 


pagny  (dated  Aprfl  sjrd,  t8o^  on  tie  StAtA  of  I^fsla  Afld  the 
prospeots  of  a  successful  invasion  of  India  h  «f  grsat  interest. 
He  admitted  the  difficnltles  of  this  enterprise,  but  thought  that 
aforce  of  picked  Frendi  troops,  aided  by  Persians  and  Afghans, 
might  under  favourable  omdi^rans  penetrate  into  India  by  way  of 
Kandahar,  or  through  Sind,  especially  if  the  British  were  dis- 
tracted by  madtiiAe  attacks  from  Mauritius. 

See  Count  Alfred  da  Gardane,  Misnon  dmjjhUrQl  Gardane  en  Perse 
(Paris,  1865);  and  P.  A.  L.  de  Driault,  La  PoUHqjue  orientale  de 
NapoUon :  S£bastiani  et  Gardane  (Paris,  19P4).  Q.  Hl.  R.) 

OARDBLBGEN,  a  town  of  (Germany,  In  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Milde,  20  m.  W.  from  Stendal,  on  the  main 
line  of  railway  Berlin-Hanover.  Pbp.  (1905)  8193.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches,  a  hospital, 
founded  In  1 285,  and  a  high-grade  schooL  There  are  considerable 
manufactures,  notably  agricultural  machinery  and  buttons,  and 
its  beer  has  a  great  repute.  Gardelegen  was  founded  in  the  loth 
century,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  a  line  <^  counts.  It 
suffered  considerably  In  the  Hiirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1775  was 
burned  by  the  French.  On  the  neighbouring  heath  Margrave 
Louis  I.  of  Brandenburg  gained,  in  1343,  a  victory  over  Otto  the 
Mild  of  Brunswick. 

GARDEN  (from  O.  FV.  gardin,  mod.  Tt.  j'ardtn;  this,  like 
our  words  "garth,"  a  paddock  attached  to  a  building,  and 
"  yard,"  comes,  from  a-  Teutonic  Vrord  for  an  enclosure  which 
appears  in  Gothic  as  gards  and  0.  H.  Ger.  gart,  cf.  Dutch  gaarde 
and  Ger.  garten),  the  ground  enclosed  and  cultivated  for  the 
growth  of  fruit,  flowers  or  vegetal>les  (see  Hokticultuse). 
The  word  is  also  used  for  grounds  laid  out  ornamentally,  used  as 
places  of  public  entertainment.  Such  were  the  famous  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  London;  it  Is  similarly  used  In  zoologi- 
cal gardens,  and.  as  a  name  in  towns  for  squares,  terraces  or 
streets.  From  the  fact  that  Epicurus  iq,v.)  taught  in  the  gardens 
at  Athens,  the  disdples  of  his  school  of  philosophy  were  known  as 
ol  6t6  tQv  Kfymv  (so  Diog.  LaCrtius  z.  to);  and  Cicero  (De 
jinibus  V.  I.  3,  and  elsewhere)  speaks  of  the  Horti  Epicuru 
Thus  as  the  "  Academy  "  refers  to  the  Platonic  and  the  "  Porch  " 
(orod)  to  the  Stoic  school,  so  the  "  Garden  *^  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Epicurean  school  of  philosophy.  Apollodorus  was  known  as 
tofimrbpawotf  the  tyrant  of  the  garden. 

GARDENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rubiaceac» 
containing  about  sixty  species  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  worid.  Several  are 
grown  in  stoves  or  greenhouses  for  their  handsome,  sweet-scented 
white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  developed  singly  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  or  in  the  leaf-axils,  and  are  funnel-  or  salver-shapcd  with 
a  long  tube.  The  double  forms  of  Gardenia  fiorida  (a  native  of 
China)  and  G.  radicans  (a  native  of  Japan)  are  amongst  the  most 
beaut^ul  and  highly  perfumed  of  any  in  cultivation.  Gardem'os 
are  grown  chiefly  for  cut  flowers,  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings.  They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  In  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  must  be  kept  free  from  insects  such  as  the  mealy 
bug,  green  fly,  red  spider  and  scale-insect. 

GARDINER,  JAMES  (1688-1745),  Scottish  soldier,  was  bom  at 
C^arriden  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  i  xth  o^  January  1688.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  Scottbh  regiment  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
where  he  was  wounded.  He  subsequently  served  in  different 
cavalry  regiments,  and  In  1730  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  In  1743  to  that  of  colonel  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Prcstonpans,  the  2tst  of  September  X745.  Tfae 
circumstances  of  his  death  &re  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Waverley.  In  his  early  years  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
recklessness  and  profligacy,  but  in  1719  a  supernatural  vision, 
as  he  regarded  it,  led  to  his  conversion,  and  from  that  time  he 
lived  a  life  of  great  devoutness  and  of  thorough  consistency  with 
his  Christian  profession.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
author  of  an  autobiography,  says  that  he  was  "  very  osten- 
tatious "  about  his  conversion — speaks  of  him  as  weak,  and 
plainly  thinks  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delusion  In  Col. 
Gardiner's  account  of  his  sin.s. 

His  life  was  written  by  Dr  Philip  Doddrid^  and  has  been  often 
ispiinted. 
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eUUiaBB,  SAMUEL  RAWKHI  (1819-1901),  Engliih 
UatoriiD,  son  of  Rivhd  Boddun  Gudiser,  wu  bom  ncu 
AInsIord,  Huts,  on  the  41J1  of  Mardi  iSag.  Hcni  educated  *t 
Winchulct  ud  Chcls  t  Chutdi,  Oilord,  nhere  he  obtuned  ■  hnt 
cLam  in  Ifiaiae  kumaniera.  He  v!ts  suhsequently  elected  to 
feUomliipa  al  All  Soub  (1S84)  and  Menon  (iSgi).  For  lomt 
yean  he  mu  profejaor  of  modmi  histmy  ac  King's  CoU^e, 
London,'  and  devoted  his  life  to  historical  work.  He  is  the 
hiitotiaa  of  the  Puritan  tevoluiion,  aid  hai  written  [a  history  in 
a  series  of  volumes,  onginally  piitJiahed  under  diflereot  titles, 
beginDing  with  the  accession  ol  Jama  L;  the  seventeenth  (the 
Ihiid  volume  of  the  HiOmy  nJUu  CimimimwealA  and  Pmltderalt) 
appealed  in  1901,  This  was  completed  in  two  volumes  by  C.  H. 
TiHtiti  The  last  Years  oS^P'ilalotaUU<)a)).  Theseriesls 
Hisioty  el  England  lion  On  Accaam  oj  Janus  I.loUit  Outbreak 
ai  lilt  Cieil  War,  160J-1641  (10  vols.);  HiiUry  0/  Me  Gnat  CitU 
War,  1643-1649  {4  vols.)^  and  Bishry  a]  (At  Commtmpoi^  and 
Frulatsrali,  1649-1660.  His  iieatmeat  is  eihaustive  and 
philosophical,  taking  in,  along  with  political  and  contiiiutional 
iiistaty,  Ibe  chsnga  in  religion,  thought  aod  lentimeat  during  his 
period,  theif  csuses  and  theic  tendtndo^  Of  the  original 
tulboiities  on  which  hit  work  ii  founded  many  of  gieai  value 
exist  only  la  numuKript,  end  hit  teseuchea  in  public  and 
private  coUeclions  of  maaua:iipts  at  home,  and  In  tbe  archives 
ol  Simsocas,  Venice,  Borne,  Brussels  and  Paris,  were  iode- 
f  aligableand  Iruilful.  His  accuracy  is  uoiversally  uknowledgecL 
He  nas  peibape  drawn  to  the  Puiitan  period  >y)  the  fact  of  his 
descent  from  CromweU  aod  Ireton,but  he  has  certainly  written  of 
it  with  tw  other  purpose  than  to  set  forth  tbe  t^jlL    In  his 


e  hnenf^  1 


appredations  of  chai&ctei   eahibj 
perception  and  a  broad  sympathy. 

'    towhatbesaysof  thecharacten 

lord  and  Cromwell.  On  consti- 
in  insight  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  study  of  political  philosophy,  discussing  in  a  masterly 
Ufihion  the  dreams  of  idealists  and  the  schtmea  ol  government 
proposed  by  atanamen.  Throughout  his  work  he  gives  a  promi- 
nent place  to  everything  which  illustrsies  human  progress  in 
rootal  and  religious,  as  well  as  political  concepiioos,  and  speailly 
lo  tbe  rite  and  development  of  the  idea  of  religious  toleration, 
Godloghlsauihorilis  not  only  in  the  words  and  actions  of  men  of 
■Dark,  but  In  the  writings  of  mote  or  leas  obscure  pamphlcteen, 
whose  tssiys  indicate  currents  in  the  tide  id  public  opinion. 
His  record  of  the  relations  between  England  and  other  stales 
proves  his  tboiough  knowledge  of  contemporary  European 
history,  and  is  rendered  specialty  valuable  by  his  researches 
among  manuscript  sources  which  have  enabled  him  lo  expound 
(or  the  first  time  some  intricate  pieces  of  diplomacy. 

Gardiner's  work  is  long  and  minute;  the  Slty-seven  years 
which  il  covers  are  »  period  of  eiceptional  importance  In  many 
directions,  and  tbe  actions  and  characletsof  the  principal  petajog 
in  It  dmund  careful  analysis.    He  is  pcrhapt  apt  to  attach  an 

eiaggeia  ted  import!  ' "" ■"""■  —  ■-■' 

Ibe  first  (0  bring  lo 

only  he  the  eipr 

much  on  ambassadnra'  reports  which  may  have  been  written  for 

correspondence.  '  lu  any  case  the  length  of  bis  work  is  not  the 
result  ol  verbiage  or  repetitions.  His  style  is  clear,  absolutely 
unadorned,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  force;  he  appeals  con. 
siintly  to  the  intellect  rather  than  lo  the  cmotioos,  and  is  seldom 
picturesque,  though  in  describing  a  few  famous  scenes,  sucb  as  the 
eiKCUtloD  of  Chariei  I,,  be  wrilei  with  pathos  and  dignity.    The 

his  artaogemenl  ii  generally  good,  here  and  there  the  reader 
finds  the  thread  of  a  subject  broken  by  Ihe  intrusion  ol  incidents 
not  immediately  connected  with  It,  and  docs  not  pick  il  up  again 
without  an  effort.  And  Gardiner  has  the  defects  of  his  supreme 
qualitiea,  of  his  fairness  and  critical  ability  u  a  judge  of  character; 
tis  work  lacks  enthusiasm,  and  leaves  ibe  ruder  cold  and  un- 
moved.   Yet,  apart  from  its  sterling  CKoUeace,  it  ii  not  wUbout 


;o  light,  to  sc 


i,',^ 


buutio,  foi  it  il  marked  by  toftinns  M  tltousht,  ■  lore  <tf  pudv 
and  trntii,  and  refineraenl  In  taate  aid  feeBcg.  He  wrote  othet 
books,tnoatlyonthesamB  period,  hut  hi*  great  bistoiy  Is  that  t^ 
which  hB  name  will  live.  It  Is  ■  mrlhy  result  of  a  lUe  of  unie- 
mittlng  labour,  a  ^eodid  monoment  of  hbtoiical  achoiar^p. 
His  podlion  as  an  blstocian  was  formally  acknoiriedged:  in  iS6> 
he  was  givcii a dvil  list  peDiionof  £150  per  annum,  "in  tecagni- 
tioi^  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  England  "; 
he  was  bonomiy  D.C.L.  of  Oiford,  LL.D.  of  Ediobntgh,  and 
Ph.D.  of  Coctlngen.  and  hononry  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  in  1894  he  dedincd  iht  appointcnem  of  leglEta 
profeaaor  of  modehi  history  at  Oxford,  lest  its  dutlES  should 
interfere  with  the  atxsmplishnient  oi  bit  history.  He  died  on 
the  24th  of  February  rgot. 

'  K  of  Gardiner's  tepanle  woffcl  arei 
P\  I  idaniait  {2  vols.,  London.  1A69); 
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1493-1555),  Enghsh  imhati  and 
lord  diancelloT.  was  a  native  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  The  dale  of 
his  birth  as  commonly  ^ven,  1483,  seems  to  be  aboQt.ten  yeatt 
too  early,  and  surmises  which  have  passed  curTcnt  that  he  was 
some  one's  illegitimate  child  are  of  no  authority.  His  father  it 
now  known  to  have  been  John  Gardiner,  a  suhataatial  cloth 
merchant  of  the  town  where  he  was  bom  (see  hid  will,  printed  in 
Proatdiup  of  Ou  SufM  Ardiatolaeiail  lyuHttU,  i.  3)9),  wbo 
tookcaieto  give  him  a  good  education.  In  ijtr  he,  beiiigtfaoB 
a  [ad,  mm  Erasmus  ti  J>aris  (Nichols's  Bfiaia  nf  Eraimm, 
II.  13,  tj).  Sut  be  had~pto'bably  already  been  to  Cambtidge, 
where  he  studied  at  Trinity  Hall  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  classics,  espedaUy  in  Greek.  He  afteiwaids  devoted 
himself  to  Ihe  canon  and  dvil  law,  in  which  subjects  he  attained 
sogreataprofidency  lliat  no  one  amid  dispute  hit  pre-eminence. 
HeiTcdvedthedegreeof  doctor  of  dvil  law  in  i5ao,and  of  canon 
taw  in  the  fallowing  year. 

Ere  long  bis  abiUtics  atlncted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  made  himjiis  secretary,  and  in  this  capadty  he  is  said  to  have 
been  with  hhn  at  More  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  when  Ihe  conclusion 
ol  the  celebrated  maty  of  the  More  hrought  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  French  ambassadors  thither.  It  is  slated,  and  with  great 
probability,  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  firtt 
inirodured  to  the  king's  notice,  but  he  does  not  appear  lo  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  Henry 'siervice  till  three  yens  later.  la 
that  of  Wolsey  be  undoubtedly  acquired  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  foreign  poUtics,  and  In  iji?  he  and  Sir  Thomat  Moic 
wete  named  commlssioneft  on  the  part  of  England  in  arran^g 
a  tmty  with  the  Fimch  ambassadcHS  for  the  support  of  an  army 
In  Italy  against  the  emperor.  That  year  he  accompanied  Wdscy 
on  his  important  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  which  are  so  graphically  described  by  Cavendlsli. 
Among  the  imposing  train  who  went  withlhe  cardinal —  including, 
as  il  did,  several  noblemen  and  privy  couadllors — Ganllnei 
alone  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  real  beait  of  the 

Henry  was  then  ptiticulariy  anxious  to  cement  his  alliance  with 

object  on  which  he  had  secretly  set  his  heart — a  divorce  iiom 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  In  the  course  of  his  progress  through 
France  he  received  orders  from  Henry  10  send  hack  hisseoetary 
Gardiner,  or,  as  he  was  called  al  court.  Master  Stevens,  for  fresh 
instructioDt;  10  which  he  was  obliged  to  reply  thai  be  pucitivdy 
could  not  tptrr  him  as  he  was  the  only  instrument  be  had  in 
advtndng  tbe  king's"  secret  matter."  Next  year  Gardiner,  alill 
in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  was  tent  by  him  to  Italy  along  with 
Edward  Fox,  provost  of  King's  Colicge,  Cambridge,  to  promote 
the  same  busiaett  with  the  pope.    His  despatches  on  this  occasion 
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aedi  and  ability  witkwfakhliediaQlUiscdUslttiictieM.  Uerelm 
perfect  iamfliarity  with  the  canon  law  gave  bim  a  great  advantage. 
He  was  instructed  to  ptpcuie  from  the  pope  a  decretal  com' 
miaaion,  bying  down  principles  of  law  by  which  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  might  hear  and  determine  the  cause  without  appeal 
The  demand,  though  sunxirted  by  plausible  pretexts,  was  not 
only  unusual  but  clearly  inadmissible,  Clement  VII.  was  then  at 
Orvieto,  and  had  just  recently  escaped  from  captivity  at  St 
Angelo  at  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  But  fear  of  (lending 
the  emperor  oouM  not  have  induced  him  to  refuse  a  really 
legitimate  request  from  a  king  like  Henry.  He  naturally  referred 
the  question  to  the  cardinals  about  him;  with  whom  Gardiner 
held  k>ng  arguments,  enforced,  it  would  seem,  by  not  a  little 
browbeating  of  the  College.  What  was  to  be  thought,  he  said,  of 
a  spiritual  guide,  who  either  could  not  or  wotdd  not  show  the 
wanderer  1^  way?  The  king  and  lords  of  England  would  be 
driven  to  think  that  God  had  taken  away  from  the  Holy  See  the 
key  of  knowledge,  and  that  pontifical  laws  which  were  not  dear 
to  the  pope  hinuielf  might  as  ii;ell  be  OMBmitted  to  the  flames. 

This  ingenious  pleading,  however,  did  not  serve,  and  be  waa 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  general  commission  fo^  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey  to  try  the  cause  in  Bngland.  This,  as  Wolsey  saw, 
was  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  in  view;  and  he  again 
iMtnicted  Gardiaer,  while  thanking  the  pope  for  the  commission 
actually  granted,  to  press  him  once  more  by  very  urgent  pleas, 
to  send  the  desired  decretal  on,  even  if  the  latter  was  only  to  be 
shown  to  the  king  and  himself  and  theii  destroyed.  Otherwise, 
he  wrote,  he  would  lose  his  credit  with  the  king,  who  might  even 
be  tempted  to  throw  off  his  allfgiancr  to  Rome  altogether.  At 
last  the  pope— to  his  own  bitter  regret  aftuwaiUs  gave  what 
"was  desired  on  the  express  conditions  named,  that  Campeggio 
was  to  show  it  to  the  Idng  and  Wolsey  and  no  one  else,  and  then 
destroy  it,  the  two  legates  holding  their  court  under  the  general 
commission.  After  obtaining  this  Gardiner  returned  home; 
but  early  in  the  following  year,  1539,  when  proceedings  were 
defatjred  on  information  of  the  brief  in  Spain,  he  was  sent  once 
more  to  Rome.  This  time,  however,  his  efforts  -were  unavailing. 
The  p<^>e  would  make  no  further  concessions,  and  would  not 
even  promise  not  to  revoke  the  cause  to  Rome,  as  he  did  very 
shortly  after. 

Gardiner's  services,  however,  ivere  fully  appreciated.  He  was 
appointed  the  king's  secreUry.  He  had  been  already  some  years 
archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  was 
added  to  it  in  March  1539,  which  two  years  later  he  resigned  for 
that  of  Leicester.  In  1530  he  was  sent  to  Chmbridge  to  procure 
the  decision  of  the  univerrity  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  new  plan 
devised  for  settling  the  question' without  the  pope  s  intervention. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  artifice, 
more  creditable  to  hisingenoity  than  to  his  virtue.  In  November 
1531  the  king  rewarded  him  for  his  services  with  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  vacant  by  Wolsey's  death.  The  promotion  was 
unexpected,  and  was  accompanied  by-exprissioni  from  the  king 
which  made  It  stiB  more  honourable^  as  showing  that  if  he  had 
been  in  some  things  too  subservient,  it  was  from  no  abject,  self- 
seeking  policy  of  his  own.  Gardiner  had,  in  fact,  ere  this  remono 
strsted  boklly  with  his  sovereign  oa  some  points,  and  Henry 
now  renunded  him  of  the  fact^  '*  I  have  often  j^iMirMf  with  you, 
Gardiner,'*  he  said  familiarly,  "  but  I  love  you  never  the  wprse, 
as  the  bishoprici  give  will  oonvinceyou."  In  zsait,  nevertheless,, 
he  excited  some  displeasure  in  the  king  by  the  part  he  took  m  the 
pr^aratkm  of  the  famous  "  Answer  of  the  Ordinaries  "  to  the 
coxnirfaints  brought  against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  very  manlgr  letter  to  theddng  in  his  own 
defence. 

His  next  importnnt  action  was  not  so  crediuble;  for  he  was, 
not  exactly^  is  is  often  said,  one  of  Cranmer's  assessors,  bnt, 
according  to  Cnmmer's  own  expression,  "  assistant "  to  him  as 
counsel  for  the  king,  when  the  archbishop,  in  the  absence  of 
Queen  Catherine,  pronounced  her  marriage  with  Henry  null  and 
void  ott  the  sard  of  May  1 533.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
itot  over  to  Marseilles,  where  an  interview  between  the  pope  and 


Francis  I.  took  plade  in  Sq)temb«r,  of  which  event  Henry 
stood  in  great  suspicion,  as  Francis  was  ostensibly  his  most 
cordial  ally,  and  bad  hitherto  maintained  the  justice  of  his  cause 
in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  It  was  at  this  interview  that  Bonner 
intimated  the  appeal  of  Henry  VIII.  to  a  general  oooncil  in  case 
the  pope  should  venture  to  proceed  to  sentence  against  hira. 
This  appeal,  and  also  one  on  behalf  of  Cranmer  presented  with  it , 
were  of  Gardiner's  drawing  up.  In  1535  he  and  other  bbhops 
were  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  king's  new  title  of  "  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  result  was  fab  celebrated 
treatise  De  vera  obedUnUaf  the  ablest,  certamly,  of  all  the 
vindications  <A  rcyal  supremacy.  In  the  same  year  he  had  an 
unpleasant  dispute  with  Cranmer  about  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  He  was  also  employed  to  answer  the  pope's  brief 
threatening  to  deprive  Henry  of  his  kingdom. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  various  embassies 
in  France  and  Germany.  He  was  indeod  so  much  abroad  that 
he  had  little  infiiience  upon  the  king's  counc3s.  But  in  r539  he 
took  part  in  the  enactmentof  the  severe  stattite  of  the  Six  Articles, 
which  led  to  the  resigiuition  of  Bishops  Latimer  and  Shaxton  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  party.  Ini  540,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  ead  of  Essex,  he  was  elected  chanceUor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  A  few  years  later  he  attempts!,  in  concert  with 
others,  to  fasten  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  Andibishop  Cranmer  la 
connexion  with  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles;  and  but  for  the 
personal  inferventi(m  of  the  king  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded.  He  was,  in  fact,  thou^  he  had  supported  the  royal 
supremacy,  a  thormigh  opponent  of  the  Reformation  in  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  even 
repented  his  advocacy  of  the  royal  supremacy.  He  certainly 
had  not  approved  of  Henry's  general  treatment  of  the  church, 
eq>ecially  durmg  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell,  and  he  was 
frequently  visited  with  storms  of  royal  indignation,  which  he 
schooled  himself  to  bear  with  patience.  In  r544  a  relation  of 
his  own,  nmned  German  Ganhner,  whom  he  employed  as  his 
secretary,  was  put  to  death  for  treason  in  reference  to  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  his  enemies  insinuated  to  the  king  that  he 
himself  was  of  his  secretarsr's  way  of  thinking.  But  in  truth  the 
king  had  need  of  him  quite  as  much  as  he  had  oi  Cranmer;  for  it 
was  Gardiner,  who  even  under  royal  siq>remacy,  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  England  had  not  fallen  away  from  the  '^^aith, 
whfle  Cranmer's  authority  as  primate  was  necessary  to  upholding 
that  supremacy.  Thus  Gardiner  and  the  archbishop  maintained 
opposite  sides  of  the  king's  church  policy;  and  though  Gardiner 
was  encouraged  by  the  king  to  put  up  articles  against  the  arch- 
bishop  himself  for  heresy,  the  archbish<^  could  always  rely  on  the 
king's  protection  in  the  end.  He^!esy  was  gaining  ground  in  high 
places,  especially  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  Parr; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  story  that  the  queen 
herself  was  neariy  c6mmitted  for  ft  at  one  time,  whm  Gardiner, 
with  the  king's  approbation,  censured  some  of  her  expressid'ns 
In  conversation.  In  fact,  jnst  after  her  marriage,  four  men 
of  the  Court  were  condeinned.^t  Windsor  and  three  of  them 
were  burned.  The  fourth,  who  was  the  musidaa  Marbeck,  was 
pardoned  by  Gardiner's  procurement. 

Great  as  Gardiner's  Influence  had  been  with  Benry  VIII.,  his 
name  was  omitt^  at  the  last  in  the  king's  wiD,  though  Henry 
was  beBeved  Uxhave  intoided  making  him  one  of  his  executors. 
Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  completely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
dominaat  party  both  In  eccleriastical  and  In  dvil  matters.  The 
religious  changes  he  objected  to  both  on  prindplt  and  on  the 
ground  of  thd^  being  moved  during  the  king'i  minority,  and 
he  resisted  Cranmer's  project  -of  a  general  vfidtation.  His  re- 
tnonstrances,  however,  were  met  by  his  own  committal  to  the 
Fleet,  and  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  was  held  during  his 
imprisonment.  Hkiui^  soon  afterwards  itleased,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  called  before  the  oottodl,  and,  refusing  to  give 
them  satisfaction  on  some  points,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  continued  during  the  wliole  remainder  <^  the  reign,  a 
period  sUf^tly  over  five  years.  During  this  time  he  in  vain 
demanded  his  liberty,  and  to  be  called  before  parliament  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm.    His  bishopric  was  taken  from  him  and  ghnn  to  Di* 
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Poyaet,  a  chapfaio  of  Cranmer'ft  who  Jiad  not  lofig  before  been 
made  bi8hoi>  of  Rochester.  At  the  acceukm  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
duke  of  Norf  elk  and  other  state  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  in  the 
Tower  along  with  him;  but  the  queen,  on  her  first  entry  into 
London,  s^  them  all  at  liberty.  Gardiner  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric  and  appointed  lord  charu^ellor,  and  he  set  the  crown  on 
tiie  queen's  head  at  her  coronation.  He  also  opened  ha  first 
parliament  and  for  some  time  was  her  leading  councillor. 

He  was  now  called  upon,  in  advanced  life,  to  imdo  not  a  little  of 
the  work  in  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  his  earlier  years — 
to  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen's  birth  and  the  lawfulness 
of  her  mother's  marriage,  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  to 
recant  what  he  himself  had  written  touching  the  royal  supremacy. 
It  is  said  that  t)e  wrote  a  formal  Palimtdia  or  retractation  of  his 
book  De  vera  obedienlut^  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  now  eitant; 
and  the  reference  is  probably  to  his  sermon  on  Advent  Sunday 
r5$4,  after  Cardinal  Pole  had  absolved  the  kingdom  from  schism. 
As  chancellor  he  had  the  onerous  task  of  negotiating  the  queen's 
marriage  treaty  with  Phih'p,  to  which  he  shared  the  general 
repugnance,  though  he  could  not  oppose  her  will.  In  executing  it, 
however,  he  took  care  to  make  tl»B  terms  as  advantageous  for 
England  as  possible,  with  express  provision  that  the  Spaniards 
should  in  nowise  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  government  ci  the 
country.  After  the  coming  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and.  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  realm  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  still  remained  in  high 
favour.  How  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  persecutions  which 
afterwards  arose  is.  a  debated,  question.  He  no  doubt  approved 
of  the  act,  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  while  he  presided 
there  as  chancellor,  for  the  revival  of  the  heresy  laws.  Neither 
is  there  uiy  doubt  that  he  sat  in  judgment  on  Bishop  Hooper, 
and  on  several  other  preachers  whom  he  condemned,  not  exactly 
to  the  flames,  but  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this,  indeed,  was  that  when  they  declined, 
even  as  laymen,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned.  Gtfdiner, 
however,  undoubtedly  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  to  save 
themselves  by  a  course  which  he  coiodcatiously  followed  himself; 
nor  does  it  appear  that,  when  placed  on  a  commission  along  with 
a  number  of  pther  bislu^  to  administer  a  severe  law,  he  could 
very  wdl  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  didw  In  his  own  diocese 
no  victim  of  the  persecution  is  known  to  have  suffered  till  after 
his  death;  and,  much  as  he  was  already  maligned  by  opponents, 
there  are  strong  evidmces  that  his  Batural  disposition  was  humane 
and  generous.  In  May  i$ss  be  went  over  to  Calais  a*  one  of  the 
English  commissionecs  to  promote  peace  with  France;  but  their 
efforts  wire  ineffectual.  In  October  1555  he  again  opened  pariia* 
ment  as  lord  chancdlor,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  he 
feU  ill  and  grew  rapidly  wone  tUlihe  xsth  of  November,  when 
be  died  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  no  celebrated  character  of  that  age  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  illmerited  abuse  at  the  haikda  of  popular 
historians.  That  his  virtue  was  not  equal  to  every  trial  must  be 
admitted,  but  that  he  was  anything  like  the  morose  and  narrow- 
minded  bigot  he  is  commonly  represented  there  is  nothmg 
whatever  to  show.  He  has  been  called  ambitioiis,  torbulettt, 
crjifty,  abject,  vindictive,  bloodthixsty  and  a  good  many  other 
things  besi()es,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  each  other;  in  addition 
to  which  it  is  loundly  asserted  by  Bislnp  Burnet  that  he  was 
despised  alike  by  Henry  aad  by  Mary»  both  ol  whom  made  use  of 
him  as  a  tool.  How  such  a  mean  and  abject  diaracter  submitted 
to  remain  five  years  in  prison  ntber  than  change  his  piindptes  is 
not  very  clearly  eaplaiiied;  and  as  to  his  being  despised,  we  have 
seen  already  that*  neither  Henry  jior  Maiy  considered  him  by  any 
means  despioUlle.  The  truth  is,  there  b  not  a  single  divfaie  or 
statesman  of  that  day  whoae  couTM  throughout  wasio  thoroughly 
consistent.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Rel6rmatk>n,  it'  is  true,  but 
he  was  at  least  a  consdentibtis  opponent.  In  doctrine  he  adhered 
to  the  old  faith  from  first  to  last,  -whOe  as  a  questioo  of  church 
policy,  the  only  matter  for  oooaideratkm^with  him  was  whether 
the  new  laws  and  ordinances  were  oonstitutioBally  justifiable. 

His  merits  as  a  theolo^an  It  Is  unnecessary  to  discuss;  it  is  as 
a  statesman  and  a  kwyer  that  he  stands  oonsi^ouous.    But  his 


learning  eve*  in  divkiity  was  fkr  from  ooamMnplAoek  thepart 
that  he  was  allowed  to  take  in  the  drawing  up  of  doctrinal 
formularies  in  Henry  VIU.**  time  is  not  clMr;  but  at  a  later 
date  he  was  the  author  of  various  tracts  in  defeaoe  ol  the  Real 
Presence  against  Cranmer,  some  of  wbidh,  being  written  in  prison, 
were  published  abroad  under  a  feigned  name.  Controversial 
writings  also  passed  between  him  and  Bucer,  with  whom  he  had 
several  interviews  in  Oermanyr  when  he  was  there  as  Henty 
VOL'S  ambassador. 

He  was  a  friend  of  learning  in  every  form,  and  took  great 
interest  especially  in  promoting  the  study  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 
He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  new  method  of  pronouncing 
the  language  introduced  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  wrote  letters  to 
him  and  Sir  llamas  Smith  upon  the  subject,  in  which,  according 
to  Ascham,  his  opponents  showed  theouetves  the  better  critics^ 
but  he  the  superior  genius.  In  fab  own  household  he  loved  to 
take  in  yodng  university  men  of  promise;  and  many  whrnn  he 
thus  encouraged  became  distinguished  in  after  life  as  bishops, 
ambassadors  and  secretaries  ol  state.  His  home,  indeed,  was 
spoken  of  by  Leland  as  the  seat  of  eloquenoe  and  the  qiedal 
abode  of  the  muses. 

He  lies  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Winchester,  where  Us 
t&gy  is  still  to  be  seen.  (J.  Ga.) 

GARIMHER,  a  city  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  at  the 
omfluence  of  Cobboeseecontee  river  witli  the  Kennebec,  6  m. 
below  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  S49>;  (1900)  5501  (537  foreign- 
bom);  (19x0)  531 K.  It  is  servMl  by  tlie  Maine  Centnl  railway. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
Kennebec  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  this  point;  the  water 
of  the  CoUxKseecontee,  idling  about  r3o  ft.  in  a  mile,  furnishes 
the  dty  with  good  power  for  its  manufactures  (chiefly  paper, 
machine-shop  products,  and  shoes).  Thedtyexportsconsiderable 
quantities  of  lumber  and  ice.  Gardiner  was  founded  in  1760  by 
Dr  Sjdvesler  Gardiner  (1707-1786),  and  for  a  time  the  settlement 
was  called  Gaidinerston;  in  1779,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  the  founder  being  then  a  Tory,  it  was  renamed  Pittston. 
But  in  1803,  when  that  part  of  Pittston  which  lay  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  and 
new  life  was  given  to  it  by  the  grandson  of  the  foimder,  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  Gardiner  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1849. 
The  town  of  Pittston,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  had  a 
population  of  1x77  in  1900. 

OABDNER,  PBR€T  (X846-'  ),  English  classical  archaeo- 
logist, was  bom  in  Londoo,  and  was  educated  at  the  Qty 
of  London  school  aad  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (fellow,  2872). 
He  was  Disney  prcrfessor  of  archaeok>gy  at  Cambridge  fnmi  1880 
to  1887,  and  was  then  appointed  professor  of  dasakal  archaeo- 
logy at  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  study 
of  andent,  and  particularly  Greek,  art.  He  also  becune  promi- 
nent as  an  historical  critic  on  Biblioil  subjects.  Ammig  his  works 
arc:  Types  of  Gnek  Coins  (1883):  A  Nusmsmattc  CommeiUary 
<m  Pausanias  (with  F.  Ixnhoof-Bhimer,  1887);  New  ChapUrs  t» 
Greek  Bisiary  (1899),  an  account  of  excavations  in  Greece  and 
Aisa  Mhior,  Mamud  §f  Creek  AiUiqmties  (with  F.  B.  Jevons, 
and  ed.  1898);  Grammar  cf  Greek  An  (1905);  E*plaraiio 
Boanf^ka  (1899),  on  the  origfai  of  ChriatiBn  belief;  A  Historic 
View  ej  ike  Nem  TestammU  (1901);  Crowtk  of  CkrisHmufy  (1907). 

His  brother,  EsMseT  Asthuk  GABDVEa  (x86»-  ),  educated 
at  the  Qty  of  Londoo  school  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
(fellow,  1885),  is  also  wdl  known  as  an  srchaeologist.  Frpm 
1887  to  rS^s  he  was  dSreotor  of  the  British  School  of  Ardiaeology 
at  Athens,  and  later  became  professor  of  ardiaeology  at  UnlveiHty 
College,  London.  His  publications  indnde:  Introduction  to 
Greek  Epigropby  (1887);  Attdent  Athens  (1909);  HmMook  of 
Greek  Setdpture  (1905);  Six  Greek  Sadptors  (19x0).  IHe  waa 
elected  first  Public  Orator  of  London  University  fax  19101 

ftARDMBRt  a  township  of  Wofcdster  oomty,  Masstdmsetts, 
U.S.A.  Pop.  (1890)  8434;  (1900)  10)8x3,  of  whom  3449  ^"t*^ 
foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  X4,699.  The  township  is  tntvened 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  It  has  an  area  of  s  1*4  sq.  m.  of 
bin  country,  W9II  westered  with  streams  and  ponds,  and  faKhides 
tlie  vaiagcs  of  (Gardner  (is.m.  by  rail  W.  of  Filehburg),  Soatb. 


GARB-FCWL 


GudoB  4iid  WtU  Gkidiwr.  In  IW  tannhip  m  tha  tuts 
tvkiny  lor  the  iuaiic,  the  Hcacy  Kfywood  mtniariil  bcMpiuJ, 
ud  (be  L«vi  Ueywood  mtnoiUl  Ubnqt  (opened  in  iSS6),  > 
maODnid  la  L<vi  Hcyweod  (iSoo-i8Bi)>  t.  pnmliwnt  lo<>l 
muHibcluier  of  chain,  who  invested  varisw  kiodiof  tktb- 
Dukini  DUchioery.  Bylar  IbepriDclpiliiiduiliy  of  th«  MUfBiliip 
(diiisg  Irom  iSos)  if  die  muubctuic  of  chtba,  the  tOwniUp 
liBViii^  in  i«o5  the  lujat  chmir  factoiy  in  the  miU;  ■moog  tl« 
otbcT  maBuf&ctuRi  ue  Loyi,  biby-curiacei,  lilvcr-wv  nud 
oil  Bu>va.  In  igoj  iho  total  bcuiy  product  of  tke  towmUp 
wM  valued  acl5,oi0,ei9,the(iUD{tunpn)ituctalooe. 
to  tt,i67,e6«,  or  S5'>%  e[  the  totiL    " 

puUof  Aihbiuiihim.TtapkcoiiiWatii .  .  . 

ms  iDcoipMUed  Jd  1785,  nod  «u  nuaed  in  honour  of  CoL 
2]ioBJUGnMhiu(ii3«-i775),npntiiotk4detaf  UunrJnuctU, 
who  wu  mmt^y  wmindcd  in  tha  hattia  of  Baoka  Hill. 

Sa  W.  D.  HeiTidc,  HiiUrr  if  <**  Timm  -f  Cartmr  (GardDcr, 
187S],  coverini  the  yan  irSj-itfB. 

OABK-TOWI->  (Inlandic,  Ceiifii^;  Culic,  C»rMW),  tb« 
U^dud  form  of  the  Hebrideui  mune  ol  1  large  Mi-bird  now 
contiderod  eitinct,  fomictly  a  viiilor  to  certain  rtmoie  Scottish 
[iluid*,  the  Great  Auk  ol  moit  English  book- writ  en,  and  the 


Gare-Fo^,  or  Grm  Auk. 
Alta  im/^nli  of  LIntueu).  In  size  it  wal  hardly  len  than  a  tame 
gooie,  and  in  ^peaiaoce  ll  much  rnemblcd  111  smaller  and 
surviving  relative  the  ruorbOl  (Alca  tariii);  but  the  glossy 
black  of  its  head  was  varied  by  a  hige  patch  cjwhitcoccupying 
nearly  all  the  space  between  the  eye  and  the  hill,  in  place  ol  the 
ruar-bin'i  thin  white  line,  while  the  bill  itself  bore  eight  or  more 
deep  traiuveru  groovei  iniead  of  the  smaller  number  ind  the 
ivoiy-like  mark  possessed  by  the  species  last  named.  Otherwise 
the  coloration  was  aimilaT  In  both,  and  (here  Is  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  gare-iowl'i  win ler-plu mage  dilTered  Irom  that 
o(  the  bteeding-seaion  just  as  Is  ordinarily  the  case  in  other 
membcn  of  ihe  famDy  Aliidae  to  nfiich  it  behings.  The  most 
striking  characieriiiic  of  the  gaie-fowt,  however,  was  the  com- 
paratively abotiive  condition  of  Its  wings,  the  distal  ponlona  of 
'TheuiDe  finiappean.  and  In  thiifocin.  in  ihe  Acccnnl  at  Hirla 
(Si  Kildi)  niid  JfoM.  if  I.,  by  Ihe  knt  i™slcr.  Sir  George  WKeiuie. 
of  Tarbai.  printed  by  Pinbenon  in  hii  CuOirlun  s/Vaxiici  •ml 
Trtvds  l.m.  p.  71D).  and  then  U  SlbbakTi  Scolia  amlralB  <i68i). 

u.^: f„r,  in  hii  V.»«te  to  Si  Xil^  epeh  ic  "  Cairfoil.'' 

lopicd  the  fom  '  ^ewl,"  wiibout,  a>  would  Ken, 


ir.R.  Owen 


iDdlUtyto 

icening  the  gan-Iowl  u 
npaated  is  oftB,  and  in  books  of  luch 
tad  wide  diipBvl,  that  ■  luconld 
tbofKlcan.  TUi  it  the  notion  that  ll  was 
.  >vct7  hi0i  Doitlieiii  range,  nod  consequently 
to b« looted tcttqrAicticniplarefv  Bowthliarararoiawould 
take  loo  hng  10  ttU.  but  the  fact  remaJM  indi^intBUe  that, 
•Mting  a^degBieialaatuilJqns  Kitto|«D  H  evideaco  wotihy  of 
aUentBD,  tbeafa  bsE  a  HOilaiOBcnddcKnlngaay  endit  at  aH 
olaskdceanpleof  Uw^edesbavinibeeoohiavedirithia  th* 
Arctic  Circle,  and  this,  according  10  Prof.  Reiohardt,  wbo  had  the 
benBeanto(iic((t«lniactheuutb,itopaiiopavedoabL>  It 
il claarihat tin ohleT DmilbaloCitu let Ibtir kuvinalion set  Ibc 
betUiof  theirkBowlcdseotl)KiiTJ«d0Bcat,aDd  tbeii  ttalcnentt 
have  been  blindly  lepcaled  by  imitt  of  their  lucocBoti.  Another 
enoi  which,  il  doI  to  wlddy  thread,  ii  at  least  at  seriiNi*,  unre 
Sir  K.  Owen  uiliqipily  fave  It  CDuatcnano.  ts  that  this  bird 
"  batnot  been  apedally  hunted  down  like  the  dodo  aad  dinoinia, 
but  l^d^Kcahalbeainienore  scans."  II  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  leatinMmy  of  former  obeerren,  the  &nt  part  of 
this  statement  il  absolutely  untrve.  Of  the  dodo  all  we  know  la 
that  it  flourished  in  Mautitiut,  iti  only  abode,  at  the  tine  the 
iskand  wai  discovered,  and  that  mae  looyeui  later  it  had  ceased 
10  eiist — the  mode  of  ita  eatiacttoa  being  open  io  oonjectue,  aod 
a  aitsng  suspicion  eiiiting  thai  thou^  iodlnct^  due  tn  Bkan't 
acts  it  was  accomplished. by  hiathaiightkcetagenta(i'M.  Irtm., 
i3A4,  p.  J54)'  '^he  eitinctico  of  Ihe  Dinanrit  lie*  bqvud  the 
range  of  recorded  history.  Suppotjog  it  even  to  have  ^aken 
place  at  the  very  latest  p«iod  at  yet  luggeilcd — and  tbcrt  il 
much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  >Di]t»«iioo— Utile  hut  oral 
tradition  Fenuini  Io  lell  us  how  ita  utiipation  was  eSecled. 
That  lieiiMedalterXewZealandiiaainhsbited  by  man  is  indeed 
certain,  and  there  Is  nothing  eilaordioaiy  in  the  proved  fact  that 
the  eaily  aetilen  (of  whatever  race  they  were)  killed  and  ate 
moat.    But  evidence  that  the  whole  population  of  tbosa  Unit 

wholly  wan tii^.  Thecontraiy  istfaecaaewith  thegais-foid.  In 
Iceland  thereii  theCetllDtDDyof  ascoieof  witneista,  taken  down 
from  their  Upi  by  one  of  the  aosl  careful  naturalists  who  ever 
lived,  John  Wolley,  that  the  lateat  turvivonol  the  apedn  were 
caught  and  killed  by  opeditioiis  eipreaily  organised  with  the 
view  of  uppJylDg  the  deouuidtol  caterers  to  the  various  mtueunu 
of  Europe,    In  like  nunaer  the  fact  is  inconiettabla  that  ita 

three  centuries  regularly  visited  and  devastated  with  the  combined 
objects  of  furnishing  food  or  bail  to  the  fiibenaeD  Inom  very  early 
days,  and  its  tnal  eilinction,  according  to  Sli  KJrhard  Bonny- 
castle  (JVm/moid/jiid  in  iJ^,  i.  p.  jji),  was  owing  to"  therulh- 
lesi  trade  in  Its  eggs  and  skin."  There  it  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
chief  ttationi  of  this  qiecies  in  Icelandic  waiets  disappeared 
through  volcanic  actioa,  aitd  Ihal  the  dRtrueikin  of  the  old 
Geirfuglask^r  drove  some  at  least  of  Ihe  birds  which  Irequrnled  it 
to  »  rock  nearer  the  malnhind,  where  they  were  eiposed  to  danger 
irom  which  they  had  in  their  Eoinier  abode  been  comparatively 
free;  yet  on  this  rock  (Eldey  -  hre-iiland)  they  were  "qlecially 
bunted  down  "  whenever  oj^tunily  offered,  until  the  stock 
there  was  wholly  emirpaEed  in  1844- 

A  third  misapprehension  is  that  Enlertained  by  John  Could 
in  bis  Binii  e/  Grat  Biiiaix,  where  he  layi  that  "  tonnerly  Ihia 
bird  waspleniilulin  all  the  northern  perls  of  the  British  Islands, 
pirtTCularly  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides.    At  the  commence- 


r  though  it  doubtless  ei 
at  the  species  could  ni 
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of  inch  tibour  a*  fell  to  tbc  lot  ol  etav  fumer'i  Ma  in  the  M« 
atita,  ud  in  thi  icquiiitlon  d  lucb  educit»a  u  could  be  liad 
in  Uic  diitrici  ichoak  held  far  i  tern  weeki  rach  viola.  BU  lUc 
onifum  WUDOI  la  hit  kiking,  lod  M  tiitfcn  be  left  home  and 
Ht  off  (a  nuke  k  living  in  aomc  olhei  fny.  A  book  of  iioriv 
of  idventuie  rai  ihe  lo,  which  he  m,i  oret  and  ovei  ifain  when 
>  boy,  had  filled  him  vith  a  kmgliig  for  a  Kafaiing  life.  Be 
decided,  thaefore,  to  become  a  aailor,  and,  in  1848,  tmnplni 
acroM  Ibc  counlcy  u  Ctcnlaod,  Ohio,  be  »u^  emptoymeM 
into  the  ^■f '"^^  ol  a  Lake  achooncr^  But  the  captain  drove  blm 
from  the  deck,  and,  wandering  oa  In  learch  of  woik,  be  fell  In 
with  a  canal  boatman  who  engaged  Mm  During  Mme  montha 
young  GaiEcld  lerwd  aa  bowsman,  deck-band  and  driver  of  a 
csnal  boat.  An  attack  of  the  ague  lent  bin  boine,  and  oa 
recovery,  having  eialved  to  attend  a  hi^  ichaol  atid  fit  hiBKcIi 
to  become  a  Uaclier,  he  pasted  tbe  neit  (out  yean  b  a  bald 
Mnigglc  with  poverty  and  in  an  eameat  eSoit  to  accun  an  cdnca- 
tion,  ttudying  for  a  sboit  time  in  the  Geauga  Seminary  atCheater, 
Ohio.  He  worked  aa  a  teacher,  a  carpenter  and  a  farmer; 
itudied  tor  a  time  at  the  Weiteni  Roerve  Eclectic  IntUtuie 
at  Hiram,  Ohio,  which  afterward  became  Hiram  College,  and 
finally  entered  WiUiinia  College.  On  graduation.  In  1856, 
Garfield  became  proieiaor  oi  ancient  langoagca  and  literature 
In  the  Eclectic  Inititute  at  Hiram,  and  wiihin  a  year  bad  riien 
to  the  presidency  of  the  initilulion. 

Soon  aiterwarda  he  entered  political  life.  In  tbe  early  dayi 
of  Ihe  Republican  party,  when  the  ihameful  tcenet  of  the  Kanaas 
itruggle  were  eidUng  the  whole  country,  and  during  the  c*m- 
paigna  ol  iBj;  and  1S5B,  he  became  known  ai  an  effective 
ipeaker  and  ardent  anii-alavery  man.  Hii  reward  for  bit  tervica 
wai  election  b  i3s9  lo  Ihe  Ohio  Senate  at  Ibc  member  (tom 
Portage  and  Sumtoit  countiet.  When  the  "cotton  italei " 
acceded,  Garfield  appeared  at  a  watm  auppottet  of  vigonnu 
metturea.  He  wat  one  of  the  tit  Ohio  wnaton  who  voted 
againit  the  propoaed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Conatituiioa 
(Feb.  iSth,  iMi)  forbidding  any  conltitutional  amendment 
wbicb  ibould  give  Congrew  the  power  to  abolUi  or  interfere 
with  ilavery  in  any  itate;  he  upheld  the  right  of  the  govenunent 
to  coerce  teceded  Itatei;  delended  the  "  Millian  War  Bill  " 
a^ropriating  a  million  dcdlara  for  the  tiate'i  military  eipeoM*; 
and  when  the  call  came  for  75,000  lioopt,  be  moved, that  Ohio 
luiuth  io,aao  soldiert  and  three  miUiost  of  dtdlan  as  faer  ihare. 
He  had  jutt  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  at  once  offered  bli  aervices  to  the  governor,  and  became 
lieuteiunl-colonel  and  then  colonel  ol  the  4ind  Ohio  Volunteera, 
recruited  largely  from  among  hii  former  Hludcnta.  He  aerved 
In  Kentucky,  wai  promoted  lo  the  rank  of  brigadier-gcncraJ 
of  volunteer!  early  in  iS6>;  look  part  in  the  te<ond  day'i 
fighting  at  Ihe  battle  of  ShUoh,  Krved  ai  chief  of  Uaff  andtr 
Rotecrani  In  the  Ainsy  ol  Ibe  Cumberland  in  18(3,  fou^  at 
Chickamauga,  and  w«  made  a  maior-general  of  volunteera  lor 
gallantry  in  that  battle.  In  1S6)  he  wai  elected  a  member  of 
Congreu  from  the  Ashtabula  district  of  Ohio,  and,  reaignlng  hia 
jnititarycommiesion,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rcpreaentati yes 
in  December  iS6j,  In  Congreo  be  joined  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Republican  party,  advocated  the  conGscaiion  of  Confederate 
property,  aj^roved  and  defended  tbe  Wade-Davit  manifetta 
denouncing  the  tamcnesa  of  Lincoln,  and  was  aoon  recognised 
as  a  hard  worker  and  ready  ipeaker,  Capadly  for  work  brou^t 
him  placet  on  important  commllteci — he  wu  chairman  auc- 
ccstively  of  the  committee  on  mih'laiy  affain,  the  oommillec  on 
bauking  and  currency,  and  the  commitlee  on  appropriationa,— 
and  his  ability  as  a  speaker  enabled  him  to  achieve  dtilinctioa 
on  the  Hoor  of  the  House  and  to  rise  to  leadership.  Between 
1E1S3  and  1S7J  Garfield  delivered  tpoecha  of  importance  on 
"The  Conslilutional  Amendment  to  abolish  Slavery,"  "The 
Fteedman's  Bunair,"  "Tbe  Riconilmction  of  iheRebelSuita," 
"The  Public  Debt  and  Specie  Payments,"  " RecoBStructiou," 
Taiation  ol  United  States  Bonds."  "  Eafoic- 
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Inoe,  the  troubles  growing  out  of  reconstruction  tn  the  South, 
the  CrMit  MobiCer  and  the  **  Salary  Orab,"  disgusted  thousands 
of  independent  voters  and  aent  a  wave  oil  Democracy  over  the 
country.  Garfield  himsdf  was  accused  of  corruption  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Cr€dit  Mobilier  scandal,  but  the  charge  was 
never  proved.  A  Rq>ublican  convention  in  hjs  district  demanded 
his  r^gnation,  and  re-election  seemed  impouible;  but  he 
defended  himself  in  two  pamphlets,  ''Increase  of  Salaries" 
and  ">  Review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  CrMit  Mobilier  Com- 
pany," made  a  village-to-village  canvass,  and  was  victorious. 
In  1876  Garfield  for  the  ei^th  time  was  diosen  to  represent  his 
district;  and  afterwards  as  one  of  the  two  representatives  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  which  decided  the  diq>ute  regarding  the  presidential 
ejection  of  1876.  When,  in  1877,  James  G.  Blaine  was  made 
a  senator  from  Maine,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  to  Garfield,  and  he  became  the  Republican 
candidate  for  speaker.  But  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  House,  and  he  was  defeated.  Hayes,  the  new  president, 
having  chosen  John  Sherman  to  be  his  secretary  of  the  treasury', 
an  effort  was  made  to  send  Garfield  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  Sherman's  place.  But  the  president  needed  his  services 
in  tl)e  House,  and  he  was  not  elected  to  the  Senate  until 
s88o. 

The  time  had  now  come  (x68o)  when  the  Republican  party 
must  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  General  Grant 
hs^  served  two  terms  (1869-187  7),  and  the  unwritten  law  of 
custom  condemned  his  being  given  another.  But  the  "  bosses  " 
of 'the  Republican  party  in  three  great  States — New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  lUinois— were  determined  that  he  should  be 
Itnominated.  These  men  and  their  followers  were  known  as 
the  "  stalwarts."  Opposed  to  them  were  two  other  factions, 
one  supporting  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  the  other  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohk>.  When  the  convention  met  and  the  balloting 
1>egan,  the  contest  along  these  factional  lines  started  in  earnest. 
For  eight-and-twenty  ballots  no  change  of  any  consequence  was 
noticeable.  Though  votes  were  often  cast  for  ten  names,  there 
were  but  two  real  candidates  before  the  convention,  Grant  and 
Blaine.  That  the  partisans  of  neither  would  yield  in  favour  of 
the  other  was  certain.  That  the  choice  therefore  rested  with  the 
Supporters  of  the  minor  candidates  was  manifest,  and  with  the 
cry  **  Anything  to  beat  GrantI "  an  effort  was  made  to  find 
some  man  on  whom  the  oiH>osition  coidd  unite.  Such  a  man 
was  Garfield.  His  long  term  of  service  in  the  House,  his  leader- 
ship of  his  party  on  its  floor,  his  candidacy  for  the  speakership, 
and  his  recent  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  marked  him 
out  as  the  available  man.  Between  the  casting  of  the  fiist  and 
the  thirty-third  ballot,  Garfield,  who  was  the  leader  of  Sherman'^ 
adherents  in  the  convention,  had  sometimes  received  one  or  two 
votes  and  at  other  times  none.  On  the  thirty-fourth  he  received 
seventeen,  on  the  next  fifty,  and  on  the  next  almost  the  entire 
vote  hitherto  cast  for  Blaine  and  Sherman,  and  was  declared 
nominated.  During  the  campaign  Garfield  was  subject  to 
violent  personal  abuse;  the  fact  that  he  was  alleged  to  have 
received  $329  from  the  Credit  Mobilier  as  a  dividend  on  stock 
led  his  opponents  to  raise  the  campaign  cry  of  "  339,"  and  this 
number  was  placarded  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  printed 
in  flaring  type  in  partisan  newspapers.  The  forged  "  Morey 
ktter,"  in  which  he  was  made  to  appear  as  opposed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Chinese,  was  widely  circulated  and  injured  his 
candidacy  in  the  West.  That  the  charges  against  Garfield  were 
not  generally  credited,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
received  214  electoral  votes  to  his  opponent's  155.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  z88i. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  president  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
composing  the  differences  In  his  party.  For  his  secretary  of  state 
he  chose  James  G.  Blaine,  the  bitterest  political  enemy  of  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling  {qja)  the  leader  of  the  New  York  "  stalwarts." 
Without  consulting  thc^ew  York  senators,  Garfield  appointed 
William  H.  Robertson,  another  political  enemy  of  Conkling's,  to 
the  desirable  post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
thereby  destroyed  aU  prospects  of  party  harmony.  On  the  snd  of 


July,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Williams  College,  the  new  president  was  shot  in  a  Washington 
railway  station  by  a  diMppointed  office-seeker  named  Charles 
J.  Gttitean,  whose  mind  had  no  doubt  been  somewhat  iniuenced 
by  the  abuse  lavished  upon  the  president  by  hia  party  opponents} 
and  on  the  X9th  of  September  i88t,  he  died  at  Elberon,  New 
Jersey^  whither  he  had  been  removed  on  the  6th*  He  was  boried 
in  Oevdand,  Ohio,  where  in  189O  a  moDoment  was  ereaed  by 
popular  subscription  to  his  memory. 

In  1858  Garfield  had  married  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  by  whona 
he  had  seven  children..  His  son,  Ha£Kt  Auoustvb  GasrULo 
(b.  x86j)  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  x88$,  practised  kw  in 
Cleveland,  Ohk>,  in  1888^x903,  was  prolessor  of  politics  at 
Princeton  Univetaity  in  r903-x9ci8,  and  in  X908  became  piesadcnt 
of  Williams  College.  Another  son,  James  Rudolph  Gakfbia 
(b.  X865),  also  graduated  at  WHIiams  CoDegein  X885  and  practJsed 
law  in  Clerdand;  he  waa  a  Republican  member  of  the  OUo 
Senate  In  x896>x999,  was  conmiissloner  of  coiporationa,  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  and  Labour,  in  X903>X907,  attracting  wide 
attention  by  his  reports  on  certain  large  induMdal  organisatioiu, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  interior  (1907-X909)  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  RoosevdL 

Praaident  Garfield's  writing^  edited  by  Burke  A.  HinKlak,  were 
pubttdied  at  Boston»  in  two  volumes,  in  1883.  (J-  B.  McM.) 

OAE^FIBH,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of  fishes  {Bdcm)  found 
in  nearly  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  aeaa,  and  readily  recog- 
nized by  their  long,  slender,  compressed  and  silvery  body,  and  by 
their  jaws  being  produced  into  a  long,  pointed,  bony'and  sharp-- 
toothed beak.  About. fifty  spedes  are  known  from  different 
parte  of  the  globe,  some  attaining  lo  a  length  of  4  or  5  ft.  One 
species  is  common  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
names  of  "  long-nose,"  "green-bone^"  8ec  The  hut  name  is 
given  to  those  ^es  on  account  of  the  peculiar  green  colour  of 
their  bones,  whidx  deters  many  people  from  eating  them,  although 
their  flesh  is  well  flavoured  and  perfectly  wholesome.  The 
skipper  {Samheresox)  and  half-beak  (Hemirkampkus),  in  which 
the  lower  jaw  only  is  prolonged,  are  fishes  nearly  akin  to  the 
gar-pikes. 

GAROAKBY^  (North-Italian,  CofgaiuUo),  or  Summer-Teai^ 
the  Anas  guerquedula  and  A.  circia  of  Linnaeus  (who  made,  as 
did  Willughby  and  Ray,  two  q>ecies  out  of  one),  and  the  type  of 
Stephens's  genus  Querquedula,  This  bird  Is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Anatidae,  and  has  gained  its  OMnmon  English  name  from 
being  almost  exclusively  a  summer-visitant  to  England  where 
nowadays  It  only  regolariy  resorts  to  breed  in  some  <^  the  East- 
Norfolk  Broads,  though  possibly  at  one  time  it  was  found  at  the 
same  season  throughout  the  great  Fen-district.  Slightly  larger 
than  the  common  teal  {A .  cnecca)^  the  male  is  readily  distinguished 
therefrom  by  its  peculiarly-coloured  bead,  the  sides  of  which  are 
nntm^-brown,  closely  freckled  with  short  whitish  streaks,  while 
a  conspicuous  white  curved  line  descends  backwards  from  the 
eyes.  The  upper  wing-coverts  are  bluish  grey,  the  scapulars 
black  with  a  white  shaft-stripe,  and  the  wing-spot  (speculvm) 
greyish  green  bordered  above  and  bdow  by  white.  The  female 
dosdy  resembles  the  hen  teal,  but  possesses  no  wing»spot.  In 
Ireland  or  Scotland  the  garganey  h  very  rare,  and  though  it 
is  recorded  from  IceUnd,  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
occtirrence  there  is  needed.  It  has  not  a  high  northern  rangi^ 
and  its  appearance  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  casual  Though  it 
breeds  in  numy  parts  of  Europe,  In-  none  can  it  be  said  to  be 
common;  but  it  ranges  far  to  the  eastward  in  Asia-^h^en  to 
Formosa,  according  to  Swinhoe — and  yearly  visits  India  in 
winter  in  enormous  numbers.  Those  that  breed  in  Norfolk 
arrive  somewhat  late  in  spring  and  nuke  their  nests  in  the  vast 
reed-beds  which  border  the  Broads — a  situation  sarely  oi  never 
chosen  by  the  teaL  The  labyrinth  or  bony  enlargement  of  the 
trachea  in  the  male  garganey  differs  in  form  from  that  described 
in  any  other  drake,  being  more  oval  and  placed  nearly  in  the 
>  The  word  was  Introduced  by  Willughby  from  Gesner  (pru.t  lib. 
ill  p.  137),  but,  though  generally  adopted  by  authors,  seems  never  to 
have  become  other  tnan  a  book-name  in  English,  the  bicd  being  in* 

(jyariably  known  in  the  parU  of  this  island  where  it  b  indigenous  as 

•*'  iummer-teal.*' 
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median  line  of  tbe  windpipe,  uutead  oC  on  one  side,  as  is  usually 
(he  case. 

QARQANO,  VOUTB  (anc.  Carganm  Mow),  a  massive 
mountatoous  peninsula  projecting  £.  (rom  the  N.  coast  of  Apulia» 
Italy,,  and  belonging  geoktgically  to  the  opposite  Dalmatian 
coast;  it  was  indeed  separated  from  the  rest  of  Italy  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea  as  late  as  the  Tertiary  period.  The  highest  point 
(Monte  Calvo)  is  3465  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  oak  forests 
for  which  it  was  renowned  in  Roman  times  have  entii^ely 
disappeared. 

OARQOYIiB»  or  Gurcoyle  (from  the  Fr.  gariouiUe,  originally 
the  throat  or  gullet,  cf.  LaL  ptrgulio,  f uto,  and  similar  words 
derived  from  root  for,  to  swallow,  the  word  representing  the 
gurgling  sound  of  water;  Ital.  doccia  di  grande',  Ger.  Ausguss), 
in  architecture,  the  carved  termination  to  a  spout  which  conveys 
away  the  water  from  the  gutters.  Gargoyks  are  mostly  grotesque 
figures.  Hie  term  is  applied  more  especially  to  metUeval  work, 
but  throughout  all  ages  some  means  of  throwing  the  water  off  the 
rooU,  when  not  conveyed  in  gutters,  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
Egypt  there  are  gargoyles  to  eject  the  water  used  in  the  washing 
of  the  sacred  vessels  which  would  seem  to  have  been  done  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  temples.  In  Greek  temples  the  water  from  the 
roof  passed  through  the  mouths  of  lions  whose  heads  were  carved 
or  modelled  in  the  marble  or  terra-cotta  cymatium  of  the  cornice. 
At  Pompeii  large  numbers  of  terca-cotta  gargoyle  have  been 
found  which  were  modelled  in  the  shape  of  various  animals. 

OARHWA^  or  Guewal.  x.  A  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Kumaon  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  has  an  area  of 
5629  sq.  m.,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  rugged  mountain 
ranges  running  in  all  directiMis,  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
which  in  mme  cases  become  deep  gorges  or  ravines.  The  only 
level  portion  of  the  district  is  a  narrow  strip  of  wateriess  forest 
between  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hiUs  and  the  fertile  plains 
of  Rohilkhand.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  north,  the 
piincipal  peaks  being  Nanda  Devi  (25,661  ft.),  Kamet  (25,4x3), 
Trisul  (23^382),  Badrinath  (23,2x0),  Dunagiri  (23,k8x)  and 
Kedamath  (22,853).  TheAlaknanda,oneof  themainsouroesof 
the  Ganges,  receives  with  its  affluents  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
district.  At  Dcvaprayag  the  Ahiknanda  joins  the  Bhagirathi, 
and  thenceforward  the  united  streams  bear  the  name  ct  the 
Ganges.  Cultivation  is  principally  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  rivets,  which  are  empk>yed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Garhwal  originally  consbted  of  52  petty  chieftainships, 
each  chief  with  his  own  independent  fortress  (forfc).  Nearly 
500  years  ago,  one  of  these  chiefs,  Ajai  Pil,  reduced  all  the  minor 
principalities  under  his  own  sway,  and  founded  the  Garhwal 
kingdom.  He  and  his  ancestors  ruled  over  Garhwal  and  the 
adjacent  state  of  Tehri,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  till  1803,  inheh 
the  Gurkhas  invaded  Kumaonand  Garhwal,  driving  the  Garhwal 
chief  into  the  plains.  For  twelve  years  the  Guikhas  ruled  the 
country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  a  series  of  encroachments  by 
them  on  British  territory  led  to  the  war  with  Nepal  in  x8x4. 
At  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  were 
converted  into  British  districts,  while  the  Tehri  principality 
Was  itstored  to  a  son  of  the  former  chief.  Since  annexation, 
Garhwal  has  rapidly  advanced  in  material  prosperity.  Po|X 
(rgoi)  429,900.  Two  battalions  of  the  Inifian  army  (the  39th 
Garhwal  Rifles)  are  recruited  in  the  district,  which  also  contains 
the  mOitary  cantonment  of  Lansdowne.  Gram  and  coarse  cloth 
are  exported,  and  salt,  borax,  live  stock  and  wool  are  imported, 
the  trade  with  Tibet  being  considerable.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  the  vilUge  of  Pauri,  but  Srinagar  is  the 
largest  place.  This  is  an  important  mart,  as  is  also  Kotdwara, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Oodh  and  Rohilkhand  railway 
from  Najibabad. 

2.  A  native  sUte,  also  known  as  Tehri,  after  its^pital;  avta 
4x80  sq.  m.;  pop.  (x90x)  268,885.  It  adjoins  the  district 
mentioned  above,  and  iu  topographical  features  an  similar. 
It  contains  the  sources  of  both  the  Ganges  and  tha  Jumna, 
which  are  visited  by  thousands  of  Ifindu  pUgrimB.  The  gross 
revenue  b  about  £28,000,  of  which  nearly  hatf  is  derived  from 
forests.   No  tribute  is  paid  to  the  British  government. 


QABIBAUH.  OnJSIFPE  (1807-1887),  ItaUap  patrWt,  waa 
born  at  Nice  on  the  41b  of  July  X807.  As  a  youth  oe  fled  from 
home  to  escape  a  clerical  niucation,  but  afterwards  joined  his 
father  in  the  coasting  trade.  After  joining  the  "  GiovSne  Italia  ** 
he  entered  the  Sardixdan  navy,  and,  with  a  number  of  companions 
on  board  the  frigate  "  Euridice/'  plotted  to  a^  the  vessel  and 
occupy  the  arsenal  of  Genoa  at  the  moment  when  Mazzini's 
Savoy  expedition  should  enter  Piedmont.  The  plot  being 
discovered.  Garibaldi  fled,  but  was  condemned  to  death  by 
default  on  the  3rd  of  June  X834.  Escaping  to  Soutli.  America 
in  1836,  he  was  given  letters  of  marque  by  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  JSul,  which  had  revolted  against  BrasiL  After  a  series 
of  victorious  engagements  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to 
severe  torture,  which  dislocated  his  limbs.  Regaining  Jlberty,  be 
renewed  the  war  against  Brazil,  and  took  Porto  All^pro.  During 
the  campaign  he  met  his  wife,  Anita,  who  became  lus  inseparable 
companion  and  mother  of  three  children,  Anita,  Ricciotti  and 
Mcnotti.  Passing  into  the  service  of  Uruguay,  he  was  sent  to 
Corrientes  with  a  small  flotilla  to  oppose  Rosas*s  forces,  but 
was  overtaken  by  Admiral  Brolvn,  against  whose  fleet  he  fought 
for  three  days.  When  his  ammimition  was  exhausted  be  burned 
his  ships  and  escaped.  Returning  to  M<Mitevideo,  be  formed  the 
Italian  Legion,  with  which  be  won  the  battles  of  Cerro  and  Sant' 
Antonio  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  assured  the  freedom  of 
Uruguay.  Refusing  all  honours  and  recompense,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Italy  upon  receiving  news  of  the  incipient  revolution'aiy 
movement.  In  October  X847  he  wrote  to  Pius  IX.,  offering  his 
services  to  the  Church,  who^e  cause  he  for  a  moment  belie\'ed  to 
be  that  of  national  liberty. 

T binding  at  Nice  on  the  24tb  of  June  1848,  he  placed  bis  sword 
at  the  disposal  of  Gutrles  Albert,  and,  after  varioiu  difficulties 
with  the  Piednoontese  war  office,  formed  a  volunteer  army  3000 
strong,  but  shortly  after  taking  the  field  was  obliged,  by  the 
defeat  of  Custozza,  to  flee  to  Switzerland.  Proceeding  thence  to 
Rome,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Roman  republic  with  the  defence 
of  San  Pancrazio  against  the  French,  where  he  gained  the  victory 
of  the  30th  of  April  1849,  remaining  all  day  in  the  saddle,  although 
wounded  in  the  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  From  the  3rd 
of  May  until  the  3otb  of  May  he  was  continuously  engaged 
against  the  Bourbon  troops  at  Palestrina,  Vdktri  and  elsewhere, 
dispersing  an  army  of  20,000  men  with  3000  volunteers.  After 
the  fall  of  Rome  he  left  the  dty  at  the  head  of  4000  volunteers, 
with  the  idea  of  joining  the  defenders  of  Venice,  and  started  on 
that  wonderful  retreat  through  central  Italy  pursued  by  the 
armies  of  France,  Austria,  Spain  and  Naples.  By  bis  consummate 
generalship  and  the  matchless  endurance  of  bis  men  the  pursuers 
were  evaded  and  San  Marino  reached,  though  with  a  sadly 
diminished  force.  Garibaldi  and  a  few  followers,  including  bb 
devoted  wife  Anita,  after  vainly  attempting  to  reach  Venice, 
where  the  tricolor  still  floated,  took  refuge  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Ravenna;  the  Austtians  were  seeking  hira  in  all  directions,  and 
most  ol  his  legionaries  were  captured  and  shot.  Anita  died  near 
C>>macchio,  and  he  himself  fled  across  the  peninsula,  being  assisted 
by  all  classes  of  the  people,  to  Tuscany,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Piedmont  and  ultimately  to  America.  At  New  York,  in  order  to 
earn  a  living,  he  became  first  a  chandler,  and  afterwards  a  trading 
skipper,  returning  to  Italy  in  1854  wkh  a  small  fortime,  and 
purchasing  the  island  of  Caprera,  on  which  be  built  tbe  house 
thenceforth  his  home.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1859  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Alpine  infantry,  defeating  the 
Austrians  at  Casale  on  tbe  8tb  of  May,  crossing  the  Tidno  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and,  after  a  series  of  victorious  fights,  liberating 
Alpine -territory  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Tirol.  When  about  to 
enter  Austrian  territory  proper  his  ^vance  was,  however, 
checked  by  the  armistice  of  VUlafranca. 

Returning  to  Como  to  w^  tbe  countess  Raimondi,  by  whom 
be  had  been  aided  during  tbe  campaign,  he  was  apprised, 
immediately  after  the  wedding,  of  certain  circumstances  whidi 
caused  him  at  once  to  abandon  that  lady  and  to  start  for  central 
Italy.  Forbidden  to  invade  the  Romagna,  he  returned  in- 
dignantly to  Caprera,  where  with  Crisp!  and  Bertani  he  planned 
tbe  invasion  of  Sicily.    Assured  by  Sic  James  Hudson  of  the 
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■luU.    Ai  tba  bM 
Clisi^  luixccdcd  la  jtema^at  ' 
Jib  o[  May  i««3  wkh 
i070«rong.    CSingi 

tw  rc«ch«l  Mirulatm  ibt  Iltllaf  Miy,  iBil  lindcd  imou  lt» 
q  of  tbe  Biilisli  vasels  "iDlivptd"  and  "Argus," 
r  1 7th  of  May  the  lEctalonhip  of  GuibaMi  yrta  pnKlaimed 
al  Saleini,  on  Cha  ijth  ol  UaylheNcapoUUDtioopa -were  routed 
at  CataUfimi,  od  Uk  ajlh  of  Uay  Palermo  wax  takes,  ind  on  tbo 
Alh  gf  June  aCpOoo  Ntapolitan  rcptian,  nipponcd  by  nine 
(llgalB  and  protecled  by  two  Ions,  nen  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Once  establisbed  at  Palermo,  Guibildl  orgaiuced  an  anny  to 
libaiau  Naples  ud  much  upon  Roroe,  a  plan  oppoeed  by  the 

Sicily  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Eipelling  Lflfarlna  and  driilitg 
out  Deprctb,  who  repreienled  Cavoui,  Garibatdi  routed  the 
Neapolitans  at  MBaiio  on  the  »ih  ol  July.  Menin*  letl  on  the 
«th  of  July,  bat  (^ribaldi,  inatcwl  of  cnming  to  Calabria, 
Mcretly  departed  for  Arand  Bay  In  SaMinlt.  when  Bertani  was 
fitting  out  *n  eipecHtioD  againu  the  papal  itMci.  Cavour, 
hovevtr,  obliged  the  eapedition  to  sail  for  Pnleraio.  Relorning 
to  Messina.  Garibaldi  found  a  letter  trom  Victor  Emmaniiel  II, 
ditsuading  Um  From  invading  the  kincdom  of  Naples.  OBribaldi 
tepUed  asking  "  permission  to  diaobey,"  Neit  day  he  crossed 
the  Strait,  woo  the  battle  of  Regglo  on  the  »i8t  of  Augost, 
accepted  the  capitolalioo  of  gooo  Ncapotitan  troope  at  San 
Giovanni  and  of  11,000  more  at  Soveija.  The  march  upon 
Naples  became  a  trtiuaphal  piogrcts.  vhkb  the  tilks  of  Fnncesco 
II.  were  powerless  to  amt.  On  the  7th  of  September  Garibaldi 
entend  Na|je>,  while  Francesco  fled  to  Gaeta.  On  the  ist 
of  October  be  rduled  the  lemnail  of  Ibe  Bourbon  army  40,000 
strong  on  the  Voltumo.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  tnnpa  had 
occupied  the  Marchea,  UmbiU  and  the  Abniad,  a  battalion  of 
Beraaglietl  teaching  the  VoMutno  in  tine  to  take  pan  in  the 
tattle.  Their  presence  put  an  end  to  Cbe  plan  for  the  invasion 
Of  the  papal  states,  and  Garibaldi  unwULin^y  iwued  a  decree  lor 
Iha  fUbiidU  which  was  to  sanctloa  the  incorponUon  ol  the  Two 
Sidliea  Id  the  Italian  realm.  On  the  7th  of  November  Garibaldi 
acctnnpaaied  Victor  EmmsBuel  during  hk  aokun  entry 
Naples,  and  OB  the  mortoi  i--^- 

iBdlgnation  at  the  eessioa  of  Niet  to  Pnnce  ud  at  the  neglect 
<if  his  loUoweTa  by  the  Italian  govenunoii  Induced  him  to  Rturti 
lo  poQtical  life.  Elected  deputy  ta  tWt,  his  anger  against 
Cavour  found  vident  eipresslon.  Blicio  attempted  to  iKoncile 
(hem,  bfltihepublicalion  by  Ctaldinl  of  aletteiagBinrt  Garibaldi 
provoked  a  hostility  which,  but  tor  the  Intervention  of  the  king, 
vouM  have  led  to  a  duel  between  Cialdini  and  Garibaldi,  Ratum- 
ing  to  Caprera,  (^ribaldi  awaitol  events.  Cavoor**  luccessor, 
RiCisol),  enrolled  the  Garibaldlana  in  the  tegukr  army;  RaltaizJ, 
•ho  succeeded  Ricasoli,  urged  Garibaldi  to  ondtitake  an  ei- 
1»ed)tK)n  In  aid  d(  the  Hungariiea,  but  Garibaldi,  finding  hii 

foUowers  ill-dbposed  towards  the  idea,  decided ■■' 

afalnsi  Rome.  On  the  n)Ih  of  Jane  i3(ri 
and  gathered  sn  army  under  the  bsBnei  "  Koma  o  morte.- 
Rattaial,  frightened  at  the  prospecl'of  an  allaek  upon  Rome, 
fRodafmed  a  stile  ol  stcge  hi  Sidly,  sent  the  fleet  loMeKlna.  and 
iBtructed  Cialdini  to  oppose  GaiibaldL  artuHDvaiting  the 
Italian  troops,  Garibaldi  entered  Cflsnin,  cmaed  lo  Melito  with 
3000  men  on  tha  15th  of  August,  but  was  takes  pri^ner  awi 
wounded  by  Cialdlni's  foKes  at  AspramontB  on  tha  17th  of 
August.  Lfberaled  by  an  amneaty,  Carfbeldi  fetunwd  once 
OWic  to  CapreiB  amidst  general  sympathy. 

In  the  apring  of  1M4  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  accorded 
u  enthuskslic  receplkin  and  given  the  fitedom  of  the  city, 
FromEn^ardheretumedagainloCapreta,  On  the  outbreak  of 
■ar  in  1*66  he  assumed  command  oi  I  volunteer  army  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Italian  troops  at  CustoBS,  took  the  intensive 
h  order  to  cover  Br«cia,  On  the  jrd  of  July  be  defeated  the 
It  MoBle  SwUa,  OB  the  1th  u  Lvdnau,  on  the  Mih  at 


to  Capma,  after  dUbandlni 


ie  landed  at  Palermo 


Darsa  on  tbe  i6th  at  Condino,  on  the  i^di  at  Ampala.  on  il* 
■lat  at  Beziecca,  but,  wliea  on  the  point  of  attacking  Tranl,  he 
waa  aedeted  by  General  Ldraarmora  10  retire.  Hit  famoiA 
reply  **  ObbedisoD  ^'  ("  I  obey")  has  often  been  dted  as  adaascal 
eiample  of  miUlary  obedience  10  a  command  destructive  of  a 
■Dcceaafnl  leado'a  hopes,  but  documents  now  puhlidied  (tf, 
C<ri->a'i  lUfo  uro,  ^  ol  August  igoti)  prove  beyond  danbt  thai 
Garibaldi  had  for  tome  days  known  that  the  order  to  evaoata 
tha  TrentioD  would  abortly  teach  him.  The  order  airirsd  on  tha 
Qth  ol  Augus.  whereas  Criipi  kud  been  sent  as  early  as  the  16th 
of  July  10  warn  Garibaldi  that,  owing  to  Prussian  oppositjon. 
Austria  would  not  cede  the  Ttentino  to  Italy,  and  thai  tha 
eracuatioD  waa  Inevitibk.  Hence  Garibaldi's  lacoi^  leply. 
From  Iha  Trenlino  he  retamed  to  Capcen  to  mature  his  deagn* 
agaiut  Rome,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Fmdi  in 
pHmaoce  of  the  Franco-Italian  convenllon  of  the  15th  of 
Septtnbci  lU*.  Gathering  vohmleets  in  the  autumn  of  iS£t, 
he  prepared  to  enter  papal  territory,  but  was  arrested  atSmslnnji 
by  the  Italian  pjveniment  wvl  conducted  to  Caprcca.  Eluifinf 
tbe  sorveillBace  of  tbe  Italian  cndien.  he  returned  to  Florence, 
and.  with  the  complidt/ of  Ii»  second  Raltasd  cabinet,  entered 
Roman  tenitory  at  Paseo  Cobbho  on  the  jjrd  oi  October,  Two 
days  lua  he  look  UiiDlenilDndo,  but  on  tbe  lai  ol  I^ovcmbcr 
kig  forces  ware  dispersed  at  Meolana  by  French  and  aapal  troopa. 
Reccossing  the  Italian  fmuiei,  he  was  arrested  at  FlgLine  and 
taken  back  to  Cipten,  where  he  eked  out  his  slender  lewurces  by 
writing  several  romances.  In  1870  he  formed  a  fresh  vohintcar 
corps  and  went  to  the  aid  of  France,  defeating  the  German  troop! 
at  Chatilktn,  Autun  and  Dijon.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
VcnaOlet  aasembly.  he  resigned  bis  mandate  in  anger  at  French 
rn».^i«_  uid  withdrew  to  Capreta  uiuil,  in  iSj4,  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Rome.  Popular  enthusiasm  induced  the  Conservative 
Minghetci  cabinet  to  pcopote  that  a  sum  of  iv^'Bo  with  an 
annua]  pension  of  f  1000  be  conferred  upon  him  as  a  ttcompense 
for  his  services,  but  the  proposal,  though  adopted  by  patliament 
(ijlhMay  1875), wosindigoantly refused byGaribaldi,  Upontht 
advent  of  the  Left  to  power,  however,  be  accepted  both  gill  and 
pendoB,  and  worked  energelhadly  opon  the  scheme  for  the  Tibet 
■      ■  IhefloodingofR. 


hebadne 


HI  of  his  1 


lived}  an 


acted 


chataon  it  pilt  of  Gatln  Ie  L«heraJn  ia  one  of  the  fiemsi  and 
most  aanguinary  nirTathret  left  by  the  Imnitrtt.  This  local 
cyde  of  Lonalne,  which  (s  completed  by  Hervis  de  Meti,  Girben 
de  Meti,  Ant*ia,  fiis  de  Gltbert  and  Yon,  is  obviously  bajed  on 
bfalory,  and  the  failure  absolutely  to  identify  the  events  recorded 
does  not  deprive  the  poems  of  thdr  value  as  a  jMctuic  of  the 
savage  feudal  wan  of  tiie  i  ith  and  nth  centuries.  The  episodes 
are  evohn^  naturally  and  the  usual  device)  adopted  by  the 
Ironvhrs  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies  are  absetrt .  Neverthe- 
less no  saliifactoty  hlMotlca!  eiphnatlon  of  the  story  has  yrt 
been  offered.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  rettJit  crilic  (F. 
Seltegast,  QiuBinsliiditti  or  fsH^^emaniicien  Epit.  rw4(  that 
these  poems  resume  historical  traditions  going  back  lo  Ihe 
Vasdal  iimptloB  ol  40S  and  the  bailie  fou^t  by  the  Romans 
andiheWe>lGothsagainattheHunsin4Si'    ThecydaKlMH 
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See  Li  Bamant  it  GartH  le  L 
HilL  lilL  <b    -      - 


three  *ui  *(iiiiU  hoMi  of  balWn  invidtn.  In  the  fint  oi 
tkcK  Chulct  Mund  ud  hi>  lalthlul  nsat  Mftvu  at  Mta  fight 
by  u  tttKordimiry  anichroniim  agaiost  Ite  Vendnb,  who  have 
deitioytd  Rdml  dndboieged  olher  cilia.  They  hi  delened  in 
■  gral  batik  iwai  Tioyea.  In  the  lecond  Heivli  i>  b*sieged  in 
Ueti  by  the  "  Hongrea."  He  lendi  finl  lor  bclp  to  Pippin,  who 
defen  hii  aniiluice  by  the  adviu  of  tbe  tnitoi  Hiirdri.  Hervis 
then  traufen  hit  allegiuicc  to  Ans^  of  Cologne,  by  chow  help 
the  invaden  ace  repulsed,  [bough  Hcma  himsell  is  bUIu-  In  tbe 
Ibird  Thierry,  king  of  Moriane '  lenda  to  Pippin  foi  help  agsioat 
(out  Suacen  kingl.  He  la  delivered  by  a  Fisokiali  botl,  but 
ralla  is  the  battle.  Hervis  of  McU  waa  the  bod  of  ■  dtlnn  to 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorraine  hid  married  hia  daughter  Adia,'tuid 
bit  Bona  Gaiio  ud  Begue  are  the  heroea  ol  the  chaami  whkh 
^vcc  ita  name  to  the  cycle.  Thedying  king  Tbieiry  bad  deiind 
tbat  hii  daughter  BlancbeBeur  ihould  marry  Cann,  but  when 
Caiin  {vefenbia  >uit  at  the  court  d  Pippin,  Fronumt  of  Bordeaux 
poll  himaell  forward  aa  bia  dval  and  Haidr^  Fromont'i  father,  is 
alain  by  Garin.  Tbe  reit  o[  the  poem  ia  taken  op  with  the  war 
tbat  ensuea  between  the  Lorrainers  and  the  men  of  Bordeaux. 
Tbe;~£na]ly  lubnut  their  diSemtca  to  tlu  king,  only  to  begin 
their  diiputea  once  moR.  BlaDChefleur  becomea  (he  wife  of 
PipFHn,  while  Gailn  leinauu  bet  faithful  tervant.  One  of  tbe 
noat  f amoui  paaaagci  of  the  poem  i>  the  aaaualnation  oC  Begue 
by  ■  nephew  of  Fromont,  and  Garin,  illec  laying  waste  hta 
Cnemy'a  territory,  ia  himiclf  ilain.  Tbt  remaining  tonp  con- 
tinue the  feud  between  the  two  familiea.  Accoidiog  to  Paulin 
Fans,  the  family  of  Bordeaux  repreienta  the  euly  dukea  oi 
Aquitaine,  the  hit  of  wbom,  Waifar  (745-76S)  wi 
and  ilalB  by  Pippin  tlK  Sbort,  king  of  the  Fr 
trtnirtt  had  in  mind  no  doubt  the  wars  which  mai 
iIk  CaroUntfan  dynasty. 

^._  ,..  m.    ._.  ..  ^_....  ..  -jij,^  ^  p,  i^ria  irvU,  i8«)r 

_  . IL  (iSm);  J.  M.  Ludlow.  PBpSar 

opui  nuH  ifiJjrt,4t"  (London  and  Cambridge,  If-'    ''   '    - 
&iida  d'lUsuIri  4h  mtyi*  ifi  IParit.  189G);  F.  Seltrf 

iluiin  tkt  ealh-iomtniaitn  Efik  (Leioiig,  1904) ...,. — 

KUiion  of  the  cycle  waa  undertaken  by  E.  Stcn«1,  the  Ant  volume  of 
which.  UiTfii^  i<«(GaellKhaft  fOi  mman.  tJt.,breKien).  at 
in  1903. 

GARLAND,  JOHN  (R.  irai-1251),  Latin  grammarian, 
■a  Jahannu   Garlandius,  or.  more  commonly,  Johani 
Gariandia,  wu  bom  in  England,  though  most  of  his  !i 
•pent  in  France.    John  Bale  in  hia  Cstakipa,  and  John  Pita, 
following  Bale,  placed  him  among  the  wrilers  of  (he  iilhtenLur 
The  mjin  facts  of  hu  lite,  however,  are  stated  in  a  long  poem  J 
Irinn^u  adaiac  contained  in  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A  i  in  t 
Brilish  M  useum,  andeditcdbyThomatWrigblfortheRoibuig 
Clubin  iSjfi.     Garland  narrates  the  history  of  his  time  from  1 
point  of  view  of  the  victories  gained  by  tbe  church  over  hem! 
at  home  and  infidels  abroad.    He  studied  at  Oxford  under 
certain  John  of  London,  whom  It  is  difficult  to  dialinguish  fro 
olben  of  the  aame  name;  hut  hi  must  have  )>cen  in  Paris  In 
before  ixn,  (or  he  mentions  as  one  ol  hia  teachers  Alain  de  Lis 
who  died  in  that  ye»r  «  the  next.     Guland  was  one  of  the  pi 
fawn  chosen  in  1119  (or  the  new  university  of  Toulouse,  and  , 
lemained  in  the  south  during  the  ^Ibigentian  crusade,  of  which 
be  gives  a  detailed  account  In  bookiiv.-vi.     In  1931  or  iijl  <)<' 
hatred  of  the  people  nude  fuiihcr  residence  in  Toulouse  unsafe  ' 
fortheprofraaonof  the  university,  who  had  been  installed  by  the 
Catholic  pnty.     Garland  wu  one  of  the  fint  to  fly,  and  the  rest 

Cailand's  giammalical  worka  were  much  used  in  England,  and 
were  often  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
He  waa  alto  a  voluminoua  Latin  poet.  Work*  on  m^thematlct 
•ad  music  have  also  been  assigned  to  him,  but  the  ucriptlon  may 
have  aiisto  from  confusion  of  his  works  wHh  those  of  Geilandus, 
k  caoon  of  Boangon  in  the  nth  century.  The  (reatiie  on 
alebeny,  CMifaidJioB  alddnuat,  often  printed  under  hia  name, 
vat  E»x  a  J  4l  fa-century  writer  named  Hartia  Ortolan ,  or  Lortholain. 
The  best  known  of  his  poema  beaide  the  "  De  Triumpbia 
•  U.  MturifflM,  BOW  a  district  and  dkxn  (5t  ]eul  de  MaariewM) 


It"  E|iilhakmiumbcMUMaitoB»i4ii!«,''(MMiMd 
11  tbe  tune  MS.  Among  his  other  woika  an  bia  "  DictioMriuk" 
Latbi  vocabulary,  printed  byT.  Wti^  in  the  LOrarj  eft/aHfat 
Ai^iiiia  (voL  L,  1857);  Camtmiium  Isfjtu  grtmmaliai  .  .  ., 
printed  at  Deventa,  14S4;  two  metrical  tratlaes,  entitled 
Synvnyiu  and  Equiieca,  frequently  printed  4t  tbe  dcae  of  the 

natica  n  the  BcilUi  Miueum 


(Ibce 


»btn.;jr^ 


•C) 
"  spetr-leck  ":  Gr,  tiifater; 
M;  Ger.  XneWMCl),  Alliom 
of  the  natural  order  Liliaraae; 
lua  a(H>trtntly  to  south-west  Siberia.  It  has  long, 
flat,  obKurely  keeled  Icavea,  a  dedduous  ipatbe,  and  « 
globose  umbd-of  whitith  flowers,  among  which  ai^  smtll  bulbils. 
The  bulb,  which  it  Ihc  only  fart  eaten,  has  membranoui  scale*, 
in  the  aiils  of  wbidi  u<  10  or  1 1  cloves,  or  smallir  bulbs.  Fiotn 
these  new  bulbe  can  be  procured  by  planting  out  in  February  or 
March.  The  bulbl  are  best  preaerved  hung  in  a  dry  pluct  II  of 
iair  size,  twenty  ol  tb*m  weigh  about  i  lb.  To  prevent  the  pliDI 
from  ninninl  to  leal,  Pliny  {Hal.  Hill.  xix.  34)  adviaes  to  bend 
the  stalk  downward  and  cover  with  lanh^  aeeding,  be  obaerves, 

Garlic  Is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  shallot  ((.>.). 
It  is  staled  to  have  been  gmwa  in  England  bdore  the  year  1 548. 
The  perceatage  compodtion  of  the  bulba  is  ^ven  by  E.  Solly 
(rroxi.  Berl.  Sx.  Lend.,  new  Mr.,  id.  p.  60)  as  water  8409, 
organic  matlir  iJjS,  and  inoigaetc  mallei  1.53— that  ol  the 
leaves  being  water  8714,  organic  miater  1117  and  inorganic 
mttlCT  I'Sg.  Tbe  bulb  has  a  strong  tod  chaiMterisiic  odour 
and  an  acrid  taate,  and  yidds  an  oRenslvely  smdling  oil.  eaaenc* 
ol  garlic,  identical  with  ally!  sulphide  (OH|)>S  (ice  Uolmaiui 
and  Cahoun,  Jom.  CAcn.  Sac  x.  p.  310].  This;  when  garlic 
has  been  eaten,  is  evolved  by  tbe  excretory  organs,  the  activily 
of  which  it  promotes.  From  tbe  earlisl  times  garlic  bat  bee* 
used  as  an  artide  of  diet.  It  formed  pan  of  the  food  ol  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  (Numb.  iL  i)  and  ol  the  labourera  employed 
by  Cheopt  in  the  construdion  of  bis  pyiamid,  and  is  Hill  grown  in 
Egypt,  where,  however,  the  Syrian  it  the  kind  most  eiteemed 
(sec  RtwtiDaoB't  Htrei^ui.lL  115).  It  wu largdy  ceuuDied Igr 
(he  andent  Greek  and  Roman  loldiers,  lailon  and  rural  dasaei 
(cl.  Virg.  E^.±  m),  and.  asPliny  teUius(A[.H.  lii.  jij.by 
Ihe  African  peajunlry,  Gakn  eulogises  it  as  the  rustic's  Iktriac 
(sec  F.  Adttim't  i'lniJiU'lcfinela.p.  sk),  and  Alexander  Ncckam, 
it  wilier  of  the  iilh  centcry  (see  Wrighfa  edition  of  his  woiki, 

in  lidd  Ubour.  "  The  people  In  places  where  the  timooa  ■> 
frequent,"  says  MounUtuart  Eiphinatooe  (Xa  Atcftait  ej  lit 
Kintiimt/Ciiut^.p.  no.  1S15),  "  eat  tulIc,  and  rub  their  hga 
and  notes  wlLb  it,  wbem  tbcy  go  out  in  tbe  beat  of  tbe  xummer, 
to  prevent  iheir  luflering  by  the  simoon."  "  O  dura  meiMtuB 
ilia."  eickima  Koraoe  (Eftd.  ill.),  ta  be  losnh  his  I'ltlnHtiiw 
of  the  popuhir  cMulent,  to  smdl  of  which  wit  accounted  a  dga 
of  vul^rhy  (d.  Shakespeare,  Coriel.  iv.  ^,  ud  Ucai.  ft  Utn. 
iiL  1).  In  England  garlic  js  tddom  uled  except  as  a  BcatonlDS, 
but  In  the  tout  hern  count  net  of  Europe  it  It  a  common  ingredieat 
indisbes,  audit  largelyconsumed'by  the  agricultural  popuUtton. 
Garlic  wu  pliced  by  tbe  andent  Greeks  on  the  piles  of  slonei  u 
Heetle  (Theophnttut,  Cluratltn, 
ling  to  Pliny  garlic  and  muooi 
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Ffiny  (iV.fr.  tz.  93)  gfv«8  An  exceedingly  lotlg  list  of  complaints 
fas  which  it  was  considered  benefidal.  Dr  T.  Sydenham  valued 
it  as  an  application  in  confluent  smallpox,  and,  says  CuUen 
(Mat.  Med.  ii.  p.  174,  1789),  found  some  dropsies  cured  by  it 
alone.  In  the  United  States  the  bulb  is  given  in  doses  of  )-2 
drachms  in  cases  of  brondiiectaSis  and  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
Garlic  may  also  be  prescribed  as  an  extract  consisting  of  the 
inspissated  juice,  in  doses  of  5-10  grains,  and  as  the  syrupus 
aim  aceticus,  in  doses  of  1-4  drachms.  This  last  preparation  has 
recently  been  much  extolled  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  phthisis. 

The  wild  '*  crow  garlic  "  and  "  field  garlic  "  of  Britain  are  the 
species  Allium  vineale  and  A.  deraceum  respectively. 

GARNET,  or  Garn^tt,  HENRY  (1555-1606),  English  Jesuit, 
son  of  Brian  Gamett,  a  schoolmaster  at  Nottingham,  was  edu^ 
cated  at  Winchester  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  London. 
Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Italy,  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1575,  and  acquired  under  Bellarmine  and 
others  a  reputation  for  varied  learning.  In  1586  he  joined  the 
mission  in  England,  becoming  superior  of  the  province  on  the 
imprisonment  of  WilKam  Weston  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  clergy  known  as  the 
"Wisbech  Stirs"  (1595-1596)  he  zealously  supported  Weston 
in  his  resistance  to  any  compromise  with  the  civil  government. 
His  antagonism  to  the  secular  clergy  was  also  shown  later,  wh^n 
in  1603  he,  with  other  Jesuits,  was  the  means  of  betraying  to 
the  government  the  "  Bye  Plot/'  contrived  by  William  Watson, 
a  secular  priest.    In  1598  he  was  professed  of  the  four  vows. 

Garnet  supervised  the  Jesuit  mission  for  eighteen  years  with 
conspicuous  success.  His  life  was  one  of  concealment  and  dis- 
guises; a  price  was  put  on  his  head;  but  he  was  fearless  and 
indefatigable  in  carrying  on  his  propaganda  and  in  ministering 
to  the  scattered  Catholics,  even  in  their  prisons.  The  result  was 
that  he  gained  many  converts,  while  the  number  of  Jesuits  in 
England  increased  during  his  tenure  of  office  from  three  to  forty. 
It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot  that  he  is 
best  remembered.  His  part  in  this,  for  which  he  suffered  death, 
needs  discussion  in  greater  detail. 

In  1602  Garnet  received  briefs  from  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
directing  that  no  person  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  About  the  same  lime 
he  was  consulted  by  Catesby,  Trcsham  and  Winter,  all  afterwards 
involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  to 
be  sent  to  Spain  to  induce  Philip  III.  to  invade  England.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  disapproved,  but  he  gave  Winter  a 
recommendation  to  Father  Creswell,  an  influential  person  at 
Madrid.  Moreover,  in  May  1605  he  gave  introductions  to  Guy 
Fawkes  when  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  to  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
when  he  went  to  Rome  (see  Gunpowder  Plot).  The  prepara- 
tions fbr  the  plot  had  now  been  actively  going  forward  since  the 
beginning  of  1604,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1605  Garnet  was 
asked  t^  Catesby  whether  it  was  lawful  to  enter  upon  any 
undertaking  which  should  involve  the  destruction  of  the  innocent 
together  with  the  guilty,  to  which  Garnet  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  giving  as  an  illustration  the  fate  of  persons  besieged 
in  a  town  in  time  of  war.  Afterwards,  feeling  alarmed,  according 
to  his  own  accounts,  be  admonished  Catesby  against  intending  the 
death  of  "  not  only  innocents  but  friends  and  necessary  persons 
for  a  commonwealth,"  and  showed  him  a  letter  from  the  pope 
forbidding  rebellion*  According  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  however, 
Garnet,  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the  brief,  replied  "  that  they 
were  not  (meaning  the  priests)  to  undertake  or  procure  stirs,  but 
yet  they  would  not  hinder  any,  neither  was  it  the  pope's  mind 
they  should,  that  should  be  undertaken  for  Catholic  good.  .  .  . 
This  answer,  with  Mr  Catesby's  proceedings  with  him  and  me, 
gave  me  absolute  belief  that  the  matter  in  general  was  approved, 
though  every  particular  was  not  known."  Both  men  were  en- 
deavouring to  exculpate  themselves,  and  therefore  both  state- 
ments are  subject  to  suspicion.  A  few  dajrs  later,  according  to 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  Oswald  Tesemond,  known  as  Greenway, 
informed  him  of  the  whole  plot  "  by  way  of  confession,"  when, 
as  he  dedares,.he  expressed  horror  at  the  design  and  urged  Green- 


way  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  its  execution.  Subsequently, 
after  bis  trial.  Garnet  said  he  "  oouM  not  certainly  affirm  "  that 
Greenway  Intended  to  relate  the  matter  to  him  in  confession. 

Garnet's  conduct  in  now  keeping  the  plot  a  secret  has  been  1 
matter  of  considerable  controversy  not  only  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  amongst  Roman  Catholic  writers 
themselves.  Father  Martin  del  Rio,  a  Jesuit,  writing  in  1600, 
discQsses  the  exact  case  of  the  revelation  of  a  plot  in  confession. 
Almost  all  the  learned  doctors,  he  says,  dedare  that  the  confessor 
may  reveal  it,  bat  he  adds, "  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  safer  and 
better  doctrine,  and  more  consistent  with  religion  and  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  holy  rite  of  confession."  According  to 
Bellarmine,  Garnet's  zealous friend'and  defender,  "If  the  person 
confessing  be  concealed,  it  is  lawful  for  a  priest  to  break  the  seal 
of  confession  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ";  but  he  justifies 
Garnet's  siknce  by  insisting  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  disdose  a 
treasonable  secret  to  aberetical  king.  According  to  Garnet's  own 
opinion  a  priest  cognizant  of  treason  against  the  state  "  is  bound 
to  fihd  all  lawful  means  tQ  discover  it  salvo  sigiUo  canfessumis.** 
In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Garnet  had  not 
thought  it  his  duty  to  disclose  the  treasonable  intrigue  with  the 
king  of  Spain  in  1602,  though  there  was  no  pretence  in  this  case 
that  he  was  restricted  by  the  seal  of  confession,  and  his  inactivity 
now  tells  greatly  in  his  disfavour;  for,  allowing  even  that  he 
was  bound  by  confefisi<Mial  secrecy  from  taking  action  on  Green- 
way's  information,  he  had  still  (^tesby's  earlier  revelations  to 
act  upon.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  stq>s  whatever  to  prevent 
the  crime,  beyond  writing  to  Rome  in  vague  terms  that  "  he 
feared  some  particular  de^)efate  courses,"  which  aroused  no 
suspicions  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Father 
Parsons  on  the  4th  of  September  that "  as  far  as  he  could  now  see 
the  minds  of  the  Catbohcs  were  quieted." 

His  movements  immediately  prior  to  the  attempt  were 
certainly  suspicious.  In  September,  shortly  before  the  expected 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  3rd  of  October,  Garnet  organized  a 
pilgrimage  to  St  Winifred's  Well  in  Flintshire,  which  started 
from  Gotburst  (now  Gayhurst),  Sir  Everard  Digby's  house  in 
Buckinghamshire,  included  Rokewood,  and  stopped  at  the 
houses  of  John  Grant  and  Robert  Winter,  three  others  of  the 
conspirators.  During  the  pilgrimage  Garnet  asked  for  the 
prayers  of  the  company  "  for  some  good  success  for  the  CathoKc 
cause  at  the  beginning  of  parliament."  After  his  return  he  went 
on  the  29th  of  October  to  Coughton  in  Warwickshire,  near  which 
place  it  had  been  settled  the  con^irators  were  to  assemble  after 
the  explosion.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Bates,  Catesby's 
servant  and  one  of  the  conspirators,  brought  him  a  letter  with  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  and  desiring  advice.  On  the  30th 
Garnet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government  in  which  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  **  as  one  who 
hopeth  for  everlasting  salvation." 

It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December,  however,  that  Garnet  and 
Greenwny  were,  by  the  confession  of  Bates,  implicated  in  the 
plot;  and  on  the  same  day  Garnet  removed  from  Coughton  to 
Hindlip  Hall,  near  Worcester,  a  house  furnished  With  cleverly- 
contrived  hiding-places  for  the  use  of  the  proscribed  priests. 
Here  he  remained  some  time  in  concealment  in  company  with 
another  priest,  Oldoome  alias  Hall,  but  at  last  on  the  30th  of 
January  1606^  unable  to  bear  the  dose  confinement  any  longer, 
they  surrendered  and  were  taken  up  to  London,  being  well 
treated  during  the  journey  by  Salisbury's  express  orders.  He  was 
examined  by  the  council  on  the  13th  of  February  and  frequently 
questioned  during  the  following  days,  but  refused  to  incriminate 
himself,  and  a  threat  to  inflict  torture  had  no  effect  upon  his 
resolution.  Subsequently  Garnet  and  Oldcome  having  been 
placed  in  adjoining  rooms  and  enabled  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  their  conversations  were  overheard  on  several  separate 
occasions  and  considerable  information  obtained.  Garnet  at 
first  denied  all  speech  with  Oldcorne,  but  subsequently  on  the  8th 
of  March  confessed  his  connexion  with  the  plot.  He  was  tried  at 
the  Guildhall  on  the  28th. 

Garnet  was  dearly  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  i.€.  of  having 
concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  crime,  an  offence  which  exposed 
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literacy  waAi,  and 
prow  and  verse. 

iDvene,i>'^iila(i 
(lUg.rapubliihedii 
TAt  Queen  and  Mi 
prou,  biographies  ' 
(1890),  Edwaid  G 
■nackibly  cxigiiwl  1 
(iSSS):atngedy,  ] 
b/  llalian  Lirtniun 
plaly  (itgi));  Essr, 
cnenaive  ctmtribui 
DkHaury  1/  Nalic 
lUrarytfFamtHt  I 
cjabonte  Exttitk  1 
Ivlon  WH  hie  oMput,  b 


rk.  He  »ai  a  member  of  n 
Biiliib  and  lorci^n.  His  facility  u  u 
lucid  Bod  ttcuu  geDcraliialioQ,  toselhec 
libliaphile,  give  his  vork  an  lulbocily 
which  wu  univerEally  rccogniied,  though  it  unielimei  suSeied 
from  hii  relying  too  much  od  1u9  memory  and  hit  power  of 
gcDcnliiiiig— [CBUikable  *i  both  iBuaUy  were— In  aacs 
rcqiariDgfreaterpncisiODOf  UUnraBDlinmaticnof  dfiuL  Bui 
r.  whetbcr  of  biography  or  btiUi  lettrtt,  who 
LU&ually  wide  range  ol  book-Leaining,  in  its  besl 
ngly  and  comprehenably  bclore  1  large  public,  and 
ne  acceptably  to  the  canosaof  carelulicholanhip, 
by  dearntM, 


Dr  Can 

career  at  the  Brilidi  Uiuciun  marked  an  epoch  in 
ment  of  Ibe  library,  in  the  hktory  of  which  his  placid  i.  _..  .  _ 
only  lo  that  of  Faniaii.  Beaidci  inuoducing  the  "  sliding  presa  " 
in  iSBj  he  «■»  relponaible  lor  reviving  the  publication  ol  the 
general  calalogue,  the  printing  oi  which,  inLcrn^ed  In  1841,  hh 
resunied  under  him  in  iftSo,  and  gradually  completed.  Thcanli- 
podea  of  a  Diytsduit.  his  human  intercai  in  books  made  blm  an 
ideal  Ubruiin,  and  his  courtesy  and  helplulnas  WBe  outstanding 
feature*  in  a  personality  ol  singular  charm.  The  whole  bookish 
world  looked  on  him  as  a  friend.  Among  hii  "  bobbles  "  wa£  A 
study  ol  attrology,  to  which,  without  aatociaiing  bis  name  with 
iiin  public,  he  devoted  ptolongedinquiry.  Under  the  pseudonym 
ol  "A.&  Trent  "he  published  in  1880  an  article  (in  the  t/i^ 
■frily  Uata^iKi  on  "  The  Soul  and  the  Stan  "—quoted  fai 
Wilde  and  Dodson's  Ntlal  Aslitioa-  He  utiificd  himsell  that 
there  was  more  Irulh  in  the  old  asirology  than  modem  critidin 
tuppiaed,  and  he  had  intended  to  publiih  a  further  monograph 
on  the  subject,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  iy-hlallh 
which  led  up  to  his  death  on  the  i  jth  ol  April  igot.  He  married 
(iSej)  an  Irish  wile,  OUvla  Namey  SingleLoa  (d.  >«oj}.  and  l^ad  a 
family  of  six  cbildieni  his  son  Edward  (b.  ig6S)  being  ■  woB- 
knowa  literary  nan,  whose  wife  tianalaud  Turgenefl'i  work* 
intoEnglisi.  (H.CB-J 

6ARNIEB.  CIBHBNT  WCBPH  (1S13-1SS1).  French  econo- 

misl,  was  bom  at  Beuii  (Alpes  marilimes)  c«  the  ird  of  Octoba 

iSrj.    Coming  to  Paiis  he  studied  at  the  Ccole  de  flommerce,  of 

which  be  eventually  became  lecretaiy  and  finally  a  pcofesaor. 

In  iS4>  ke  founded  with  Gilbeit.Urbain  GuiUauniin  (1S01-1S64] 

the  Socitii  d'£<«tionue  politique,  becoming  its  secretary,  a  poil 

which  lie  held  till  his  death;  and  In  1846  he  organiied  the 

AsaodatiOD  pour  la  liberti  des  Echanges.    He  also  hdped  to 

establish  and  edtcd  for  many  years  the  Joiimat  da  itammiilti 

and  the  jfunaoiri  di   I'tcimndt  fdUique.    Of  the  sthoo)  of 

afaife,  be  was  engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  the  advance- 

t  (^  the  scieiKe  ol  political  ecorwmy.  and  in  the  improvt- 

t  of  French  commndal  education.    In  1873  he  betjune  > 

ihcr  ol  the  Institute,  and  in  1S76  a  senator  for  the  depnil- 

He  died  at  Pari*  on  the  g5th  tl 


X  1881. 


«  follow 


TraiU  d't^giumit  ftlUiqiu  (1845),  ftklmi  CiAim 
la  litui  (1846),  Traia  ie$  finauia  (i86>),  and  Primita  in 
7t>dalin  (1857). 

lUHlUER.  OBRHAIN.  Mugcu  (1754-1811),  French  poU- 

lidan  and  ecnnomiat,  wa*  bom  at  Auierre  on  the  Bth  of  Novanbec 

^4.    He  was  educated  far  the  law,  and  obtained  when  young 

ofBce  of  feaimt  10  Ihe  ChUelet  In  Paris,    On  the  calling  of 

the  9taias.geDenl  he  was  elected  u  one  of  the  Hpidb  suffUaaH 

of  tbedly  of  Paris,  and  in  1791  ■dminiatratei  of  the  depaitncM 

tl  Paris.    Alia  the  lolfa  irf  August  lygi  he  withdrew  to  the 

deVaud.and  did  not  return  to  France  till  1795.    In  public 

bowftver,  he  scema  to  have  been  liagularly  fortuBate,    Iti 

...  he  was  on  the  lis  of  candidaia  (or  the  Directoiy;  in  igco 

he  w*a  prefect  of  Seiae-et-Oise-.  and  io  iSa4  bewstnutdeieDalot 

"      ''  Aftet  the  Sealiitailon  heohtainad  npenag*, 

Louii  XVIII.,  after  the  Hundnd  Days,  be 

became  minister  of  state  and  member  of  |xivy  coucil,  and  Id 

created  a  mnrqnb.    He  died  at  Flsii*  M  lb*  4tls  •< 
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October  1821.  At  court  he  was,  when  young,  noted  for  hto  facile 
power  of  writing  society  verse,  but  his  literary  reputation  depends 
rather  on  his  Uter  works  on  political  economy,  e^[>ecially  his 
admirable  translation,  with  notes  and  introduction,  of  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  (1805)  and  his  Histoire  de  la  monnaie  (3  vob., 
1819),  which  contains  much  sound  and  well-arranged  material. 
His  A  brigi  da  principts  de  VUon,  petit.  ( 1 796)  is  a  very  clear  and 
instructive  manual.  The  valuable  Desaiptidn  g^grapkiqus, 
physique,  et  politique  du  dSpartement  de  Seine-et-Oise  (1802)  was 
drawn  up  from  his  instructions.  Other  works  MTtDela  pr0priiU 
(1702)  and  Histoire  des  banques  d'escompte  (1806). 

GARNIER,  JEAN  LOUIS  CHARLES  (1825-1898),  French 
architect,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Novemb«'  1825.  He 
was  educated  in  a  primary  school,  and  it  was  intended  that  he 
diould  pursue  his  father's  craft,  that  of  a  wheelwright.  His 
mother,  however,  having  heard  that  with  a  little  previous  study 
he  might  enter  an  architect's  office  and  eventually  become  a 
measuring  surveyor  (tSriJUaleur),  and  earn  as  much  as  six  francs 
a  day,  and  foreseeing  that  in  consequence  of  his  delicate  health 
he  would  be  unlit  to  work  at  the  forge,  sent  him  to  learn  drawing 
and  mathematics  at  the  Petite  £cole  de  Dessin,  in  the  rue  de 
MMecme,  the  cradle  of  so  many  of  the  great  artisu  of  France. 
His  progress  was  such  as  to  justify  his  facing  sent  first  into  an 
architect's  office  and  then  to  the  well-known  atelier  of  Lebas, 
where  he  began  his  studies  in  preparation  for  the  examination  of 
the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  he  passed  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Shortly  after  his  admission  it  became  necessary  that 
he  shoukl  support  himself,  and  accordingly  he  worked  during  the 
day  in  various  architects'  offices,  among  them  In  that  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc,'and  confined  his  studies  for  the  ficole  to  the 
evening.  In  1848  he  earned  off,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  with  his  comrades  in  sculpture, 
engraving  and  music,  set  off  for  the  Villa  de  Medicis.  His 
principal  works  were  the  measured  drawings  of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  and  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  Rome,  and  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  PozxuoU.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  travelling  student- 
ship he  went  to  Atbcns  and  measured  the  temple  at  Aegina, 
subsequently  working  out  a  complete  restoration  of  it,  with  its 
polychromatic  decoration,  which  was  published  as  a  monograph 
in  1877.  The  elaborate  set  of  drawings  which  he  was  com- 
miasiooed  by  the  due  de  Luynes  to  make  of  the  tombs  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  were  not  publi^ed,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
patron;  and  since  Oankier's  death  they  have  been  given  to  the 
Vbcary  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  along  with  other  drawings  he 
nude  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1853  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  t^  one  or  two  government  buildings,  with  a  very 
moderate  salary,  so  that  the  commission  given  him  by  M.  Victor 
Baltard  to  make  two  water-colour  drawings  of  the  H6tel  de 
ViUe,  to  be  placed  in  the  album  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
1855,  on  the  oocasioa  of  her  visit  to  Paris,  proved  very  acceptable. 
Tbne  two  drawings  are  now  in  the  library  at  Windsor. 

In  i860  came,  at  last,  Gamier's  chance:  a  competition  was 
mnaounced  for  a  design  for  a  new  imperial  academy  of  music,  and 
out  oi  163  competitors  Gamier  was  one  of  five  sdected  for  a 
second  competition,  in  which,  by  unanimous  vote,  he  carried  off 
the  fint  prize,  and  the  execution  of  the  design  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  Begun  in  1861,  but  delayed  in  its  completion  by  the 
Fr«nc6-German  War,  it  was  not  till  1875  that  the  structure  of  the 
present  Grand  Opera  House  of  Paris  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of 
about  35,000,000  francs  (£1420,000).  During  the  war  the  build- 
ing was  utilised  as  the  municipal  storehouse  of  provisions.  The 
stairrase  and  the  magnificent  hlU  are  the  finest  portion  of  the 
interior,  and  alike  in  conception  and  realization  have  never  been 
approached.  Of  Gamier's  other  works,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Biscboffsheim  viUa  at  Bordighcra, 
the  H6tel  du  Ccrde  de  la  Librairie  in  Paris;  and,  among  tombs, 
those  of  the  musicians  Bizet,  Offenbach,  Mass^and  Duprato.  In 
1874  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Instituu  of  France,  and 
alter  pasaiag  through  the  grades  of  chevalier,  officer  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  received  in  1895  the  rank  of 
gimod  officer,  a  high  distinction  that  iMd  never  before  been 
grakited  lo  aa  architsct.    Cbailes  Gamier's  reputation  was  not 


confined  to  France;  it  was  recognteed  by  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  England  he  received,  in  1886,  the  royal  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  given  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Besides  his  monograph* on  the  temple  of  Aegina,  he  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  Le  Nottvd  Optra  de  Paris  b  the  roost 
valuable.  For  the  International  Exhibition  of  1889  he  designed 
the  buildings  illustrating  the  "  History  of  the  House  "  in  aU 
periods,  and  a  work  on  this  subject  was  afterwards  published  b^* 
him  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ammann.  Not  the  least  of  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  were  the  services  which  he 
rendered  on  the  various  art  juries  appointed  by  the  state,  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  services  which 
in  France  are  rendered  in  an  honorary  capacity.  Gamier  died 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1898.  •  (R.  P.  S.) 

GARNIER,  MARIE  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  (FrancisI  (1839- 
1873),  French  officer  and  explorer,  was  bora  at  St  £tienne  on  the 
25th  of  July  1839.  He  entered  the  navy,  and  after  voyaging 
in  BraziUan  waters  and  the  Pacific  he  obtained  a  post  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Charner,  who  from  i860  to  1862  was  campaign- 
ing in  Cochin-China.  After  some  time  spent  in  France  he 
returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1862  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  natives  in  Cochin-China,  and  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Cho-lon,  a  suburb  of  Saigon.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat  determined  to  send  a 
mission  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  but  as  Gamier  was 
not  considered  old  enough  to  be  put  In  command,  the  chief 
authority  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Doudart  de  Lagr6e.  In  the 
course  of  the  expedition — to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  addressed  to  the  youthful  traveller  when,  in  1870,  be 
was  presented  with  the  Victoria  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London — from  Kratie  in  Cambodia  to  Shanghai 
5392  m.  were  traversed,  and  of  these  3625  m.,  chieffy  of  country 
unknown  to  European  geography,  were  surveyed  with  care,  and 
the  positions  fixed  by  astronomical  observations,  nearly  the  whole 
of  tlie  observations  being  taken  by  Garnier  himself.  Volunteering 
to  lead  a  detachment  to  Talifu,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Suleiman, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Mahomroedan  rebds  in  Yunnan,  he  success- 
fully carried  out  the  more  than  adventurous  enterprise.  When 
shortly  afterwards  Lagr£e  died.  Gamier  naturally  assumed  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  he  conducted  it  in  safety  to  the 
Vang-tsze-Kiang,  and  thus  to  the  Chinese  coast.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  preparation  of 
his  narrative  was  intermpted  by  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  he  served  as  principal  staff  officer  to  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  eighth  "  sector."  His  experiences 
during  the  siege  were  published  anonymously  in  the  feuilletonof 
Le  Temps t  and  appeared  separately  as  Le  Siige  de  Paris ,  journal 
d'uH  o,ficier  de  marine  (1871).  Returning  to  Cochin-China  be 
found  the  political  drcuaMtances  of  the  country  unfavourable 
to  further  exploration,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  China,  and  in 
1873  folbwed  the  upper  course  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  to  the 
waterfalls.  He  was  next  commissioned  by  Admiral  Dupr6, 
governor  of  Coqhin-Chin*,  to  found  a  French  pmtetftorate  or  t 
new  colony  in  Tongking.  On  the  30th  of  November  1873  be  took 
Hanoi,  the  capftal  of  Tongking,  and  on  the  a  1st  of  December  he 
was  slain  in  fight  with  the  Bkck  Flags.  His  chief  fame  rests  on 
the  fact  that  be  originated  the  idea  of  exploring  the  Mekong,  and 
carried  out  the  larger  portion  of  the  work. 

The  ilarratii^  of  the  principal  expedition  appeared  In  tBfS,  as 
Voyage  d'exPtoratiou  em  Indo-Chine  effectui  pendant  U$  annies  m866, 
1S67  et  1808^  pnbM  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Francis  Cornier^  aoec 
le  concours  de  M.  Delaporte  et  de  MM.  Joubert  et  Tliorcl  (2  vols.). 
An  account  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  from  Gamier's  pen  is  given  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  dog.  (1874).  His  Ckroni^  royaU  du 
Cambodje,  was  reprinted  from  the  Journal  Asiatique  m  1872.  See 
Ocean  Highoays  (1874)  for  a  memoir  by  Colonel  Vulc;  and  Hugh 
Clifford,  Further  India,  in  the  Story  of  Exploration  scries  (iskh)* 


GARNIER.  ROBERT  (e,  1545-C.1600),  French  tragic  poet, 
born  at  Fert6  Bernard  (Le  Maine)  in  1545.  He  published  hit 
first  work  while  still  a  law-student  at  Toulouse,  where  he  woo  a 
prize  (1565)  in  iho  jeux  Jlaraux.  It  was  a  collection  oUyrical 
pieces,  bow  lost,  entitled  Phmtes  amomouses  de  Robert  Curmat 
(1565).    Alter  some  practice  at  the  ParisiAD  bar,  he  bectOM 
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cooseffier  dnrcitm  tilge  prttidii]  et  s^ntehaosste  of  Le  Mkine, 
hu  nttive  district,  and  later  Iieutenant-g6ii6ral  crimineL  His 
friend  Lacroix  du  Maine  says  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  was  a  distinguished  magistrate,  of  conaderable 
weight  in  his  native  province,  who  gave  bis  leistire  to  literature, 
and  whose  merits  as  a  poet  were  fuUy  recognised  by  his  own 
generation.    He  <fied  at  Le  Mans  probably  in  1599  or  x6oo. 

In  Us  eariy  plays  he  was  a  dose  follower  of  the  sdiool  of 
drsmatists  who  were  inspired  by  tKe  study  of  Seneca.  In  these 
productions  there  is  little  that  is  strictly  dramatic  except  the 
form.  A  tragedy  was  a  series  of  rhetorical  speeches  relieved  by  a 
lyric  chorus.  Wa  pieces  in  this  manner  are  Fiarcis  (puUished 
1568^  acted  at  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne  in  X573)»  ComOk  and 
Hipfolyle  (both  acted  in  1573  and  printed  in  i574)«  In  FarcU 
the  deaths  of  Cassius,  Brutus  and  Portia  are  each  the  subject  of 
an  eloquent  recital,  but  the  action  is  confined  to  the  death  of  the 
nurse,  who  alone  is  aHowed  to  die  on  the  stage,  ffis  next  group 
of  tragedies— ifortf-^fi/o/iw  (1^78),  La  Troade  (1579),  Antigone 
(acted  and  printed  1580)— shows  an  advance  on  the  theatre  of 
£tienne  Jodelle  and  Jacques  Gr6vin,  and  on  his  own  eariy  plays, 
in  so  much  that  the  rhetorical  element  is  accompanied  by  abund- 
ance of  action,  though  this  is  accomplished  by  the  plan  of  joining 
together  two  virtually  independent  pieces  in  the  same  way. 

In  X  582  and  X585  he  produced  his  two  masterpieoes  Brada- 
manU  and  Les  Jnhes.  In  BradamanPt^  which  alone  of  his  playv 
has  no  chorus,  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  Seaecan  xnodds/and 
sought  his  subject  in  Ariosto,  the  result  being  what  came  to  be 
known  later  as  a  tragi-comedy.  The  dramatic  and  romantic 
story  becomes  a  real  drama  fai  Gamier's  bands,  though  even 
there  the  lovers,  Bradamante  and  Roger,  never  meet  on  the  stage. 
The  contest  in  the  mind  of  Roger  supplies  a  genuine  dramatic 
interest  in  the  manner  of  Comeille.  Les  Jmves  is  the  pathetic 
atory  of  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnczsur  on  the 
Jewish  king  Zedekiah  and  his  children:  The  Jewish  women 
lamenting  the  fate  of  their  children  take  a  princ^>al  part  in  this 
tragedy,  which,  although  almost  entirely  degiac  in  conception, 
is  singularly  wdl  designed,  and  gains  unity  by  the  personality  of 
the  prophet.  M.  Faguet  says  that  of  all  Frendi  tragedies  of  the 
x6th  and  17th  centuries  it  is,  with  AthoHe^  the  best  constructed 
with  regard  to  the  requiierocnts  of  the  stage.  Actual  representa^ 
tion  b  continually  in  the  mind  of  the  author;  his  drama  is,  in 
fact,  visually  concdved. 

Gamier  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  French  tra{^c  poet  of 
his  century  and  the  precursor  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
next. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by^  Wendelin  Foerster  (Heilbroon. 
4  von.,  1882-1883).  A  detailed  cntidsm  of  his  works  is  to  be  found 
in  fimlle  Faguet.  La  TragidU  Jmnfoise  an  XVJH  sikle  (1883,  pp. 

QARlilBR-PAGftS,  <TIE1INB  JOSEPH  LOUIS  (180x^x841), 
French  politidan,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  27th  of  December 
1801.  Soon  after  hu  birth  his  father  Jean  Francois  Gamier,  a 
naval  surgeon,  died,  and  his  mother  married  Simon  Pagte,  a 
college  professor,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  The  bojrs  were  brought 
up  together,  and  took  the  double  name  Gamier-Pagds.  £ticnae 
found  employment  first  in  a  commercial  house  in  Marseilles,  and 
then  in  an  insurance  office  in  Paris.  In  1825  he  began  to  stndx 
law,  and  made  some  mark  as  an  advocate.  A  keen  opponent  of 
the  Restoration,  he  joined  various  democratic  sodeties,  notably 
the  Aide-toif  le  cid  t* aider a^  an  organization  for  purifying  the 
elections.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830;  became 
secretary  of  the  Aide-tot,  le  del  faidera,  whose  propaganda  he 
brought  into  line  with  his  anti-monarchical  ideas;  and  in  x 831 
was  sent  from  Is^re  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  con- 
icemed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Compte  rendu  of  1832,  and 
advocated  universal  suffrage.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
bis  sound  knowledge  of  business  and  finance  gave  him  a  marked 
influence  among  all  parties  in  the  chamber.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  23rd  of  June  1841. 

His  half-brother,  Louis  Antoine  GAKNiEt-PACds  (^803- 
X878),  fought  on  the  barricades  during  the  revolution  of  July 
1830,  and  after  £tienne'8  death  was  dected  to  the  chamber  of 


deputies  (X842).  Re  was  a  keen  promoter  of  reform,  and  was  a 
leading  spitit  In  the  affair  of  the  reform  banquet  fixed  for  the 
sand  of  February  r848.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provUonal 
govenunent  of  X848,  and  was  named  mayor  of  Paris.  On  the 
5th  of  March  X848  he  was  made  minister  of  finance,  and  incurred 
great  anpopularity  by  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  ConstittKnt  Assembly  and  of  the  Executive 
Commission.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  conspicuous  in  the 
republican  opposition  and  opposed  the  war  with  Prussia,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in.  becanie  a  member  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  National  Defence.  Unsuccessful  at  the  dections  for  the 
National  Assembly  (the  8th  of  February  X87X),  he  retired  into 
privatelife,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  3  xst  of  October  1878.  He 
wrote  Hisfoire  de  la  ritelnfUm  de  1848  (1860-1862);  Hislmre  de 
la  eommisHen  exicuH$e  (1869-X872) ;  and  VOffonHm  el Vemfin 
(1872). 

OARhhh,  a  wtofd  meaning  to  fit  out,  equip,  ftxmisk,  now 
particularly  used  of  decoration  or  oraanient.  It  is  formed  from 
the  O.  Vt.  gamisont  or  guamissani,  participle  of  g^mir,  gnamir, 
to  furnish,  equip.  This  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  base  bemg 
represented  in  O.  Eng.  wamion,  to  take  warning,  beware,  and 
Ger.  women,  to  warn,  Eng.  wam\  the  original  sense  would  be  to 
guard  against,  fbrtify,  hence  equip  or  fit  out.  The  meaning  of 
"  warn  **  is  seen  in  th4  law  term  *'  garnishee,^*  a  person  who  owes 
money  to  or  h<^d8  money  belonging  to  another  and  is  "  warned  " 
by  order  of  the  court  not  to  pay  St  to  his  immediate  creditor  but 
to  a  third  person  who  has  obtained  final  judgment  against  that 
creditor.    (See  Attachiient;  Exscution;  Banxkuptcy.) 

eARO  HILLS,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  hills  division  of 
East^  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Garos,  a 
tribe  of  deubtf  ul  ethnical  affinities  and  peculiar  cttstoms,  by  idiora 
it  is  almost  entirdy  inhabited.  The  Ga  ros  are  probably  a  section 
of  the  great  Bodo  tribe,  which  at  one  time  occupied  a  large  part  of 
Assam.  According  to  the  census  of  190X  they  numbered  x  28, 1x7. 
In  the  x8th  century  they  vt  mentioned  as  bdng  frequently  in 
conflict  with  the  inhabitantis  of  the  pbins  bdow  their  hills,  and  in 
X790  the  British  government  first  tried  to  reduce  them.  No 
permanent  success  was  achieved.  In  X852  raids  by  the  Garot 
were  followed  by  a  blockade  of  the  hills,  but  in  X856  they  were 
again  in  revolt.  Again  a  repressive  expedition  was  despatched  in 
i86x,  but  in  x866  there  was  a  further  raid.  A  British  officer  was 
now  posted  among  the  hills;  this  step  was  effective;  in  1869  the 
district  was  constituted,  and  though  in  x87r  an  outrage  was 
committed  against  a  native  on  the  survey  staff,  there  was  little 
oppodtion  when  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1872-1873  to  bring  the 
whole  district  into  submisdon,  an<|  there  were  thereafter  no 
further  distuilMmces. 

The  district  consists  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Assam  hills,  which 
here  run  down  almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  wherelhat 
river  debouches  upon  the  plain  of  Bengal  and  takles  its  gredt 
sweep  to  the  south.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at 
Tora.  The  area  of  the  district  is  3140  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  138,274,  showing  an  increase  of  14%  in  the 
decade.  The  American  tmsuonaries  maintain  k  small  training 
school  for  teachers.  The  public  buildings  at  Tura  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  June  x2,  X897,  and  the  roads  in 
the  district  were  greatity  damaged  by  subddence  and  fissures. 
Coal  in  large  quantities  and  petroleum  are  known  to  exist. 
The  chid  exports  are  cotton,  timber  and  forest  products.  Trade 
is  small,  though  the  natives,  according  to  thdr  own  Standard, 
are  prosperous.  They  are  fair  agriculturists.  Conununications 
within  the  district  are  by  cart-roads,  bridle-paths  and  native 
tracks. 

GARONIIB  (Lat.  Garumna),  a  river  of  south-western  France, 
rising  in  the  Maladetta  group  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  in  a 
wide  curve  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  torrents, 
one  of  which  has  a  subterranean  course  of  2I  m.,  disu>pearing  in 
the  sink  known  as  the  Trou  du  Taureau  (**  bull's  hole  ")  and 
reappearing  at  the  Goueil  de  Jouton.  After  a  course  of  30  m.  in 
Spanish  territory,  during  which  it  flows  through  the  fine  gorge 
called  the  Vailed' Aran,  the  Garonne  enters  France  In  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne  through  the  narrow  defile  ol  the 
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Pool  du  Roi>  and  4t  onoe  beoonet  iMwrfpdUe  (or  nlttj  At 
MonO^jeau  it  receives  on  the  left  Uie  Neste»  and  eBOQUBterinc  at 
this  pomt  the  vast  plateau  of  Laonemesaa  ie  forced  to  turn 
abruptly  east,  flowing  in  a  wide  carv«  4o  Toulonae.  At  Saint 
Martory  it  gives  off  the  irrigation  canal  of  that  name.  At  this 
paint  the  Garonne  enters  a  fertile  plain,  and  supplies  the  motive 
power  to  several  mills.  It  is  joined  on  the  right  by  various 
streams  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees.  Such  are  the  Salat,  at 
whose  confluence  river  navigation  proper  begins,  and  the  Arize 
and  the  Ari^  (both  namessignifying"  river '0'  From  Toulouse 
the  Garonne  flows  to  the  north-west,  now  skirting  the  narthem 
border  of  the  plateau  of  Lannemezan  which  here  dninainto  it,  the 
principal  streams  being  the  Save,  the  Gcfs  and  the  Babe.  On  its 
right  hand  the  Garonne  is  swelled  by  its  two  chief  tributaries,  the 
Tarn,  near  Moissac,  and  the  Lot,  below  Agen;  farther  down  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drot  (or  Dropt),  and  on  the  left  by  the  Ciron. 
Between  Toulouse  and  Castets,  3$|  m.  above  Bordmz^  and  the 
highest  point  to  which  ordinary  spring-tides  ascend,  the  river  is 
accompanied  at  a  distance  of  from  a  )  to  3  m.  by  the  so-called 
"lateral  canal"  of  the  Garonne,  constructed  in  1838-1856. 
This  canal  is  about  x  ao  m.  long,  or  133  m.  iochiding  its  brancbns, 
one  of  which  runs  off  at  right  angles  to  Montauban  on  the  Tam« 
From  Toulouse  to  Agen  the  main  canal  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  crossing  the  Tarn  on  an  aqueduct  at  Moissac,  while 
another  magnificent  aqueduct  of  twenty-three  arches  carries  it  at 
Agen  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  haa a  fall  of 
4  20  ft.  and  over  fifty  locks,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  having  the 
maximum  dimensions  of  98^  ft.  length,  19  ft.  breadth  and  ^  ft. 
draught.  The  carrying  trade  upon  it  is  chiefly  in  agricultural 
produce  and  provisions,  building  materials,  wood  and  industrial 
products.  At  Toulouse  the  canal  connects  with  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  runs  to  the  Mediterranean.  After  passing  (^teU  the 
Garonne  begins  to  mden  out  considerably,  and  from  being  160 
yds.  broad  at  Agen  increases  to  about  650  yds.  at  Bordeaux,  its 
great  commercial  port.  From  here  it  flows  with  ever  increasing 
width  between  two  flat  shores  to  the  Bee  d'Amb^  (15!  m.), 
where,  after  a  course  of  357  m.,  it  unites  with  the  Dordogne  to 
form  the  vast  estuary  known  as  the  (}irond  .  The  triangular 
peninsula  lying  between  these  two  great  tidal  rivers  is  called 
Cntre-deuz-mers  (*'  between  two  seas  **)  and  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  The  drainage  area  of  the  («aronne  is  neariy  33,000  sq.  m. 
Fk>ods  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  descend  very  suddenly. 
The  most  disastrous  occurred  in  X875, 185^  and  in  1770,  when  the 
flood  level  at  CasUts  attained  the  record  height  of  42}  ft.  above 
low-water  mark. 

GARBET  (from  the  O."  Fr.  garite,  modem  guSritCf  a  watch- 
tower,  connected  ultimately  with  "guard"  and  "ward"), 
property  a  small  iook-out  tower  built  on  a  wall,  and  hence  the 
name  ^ven  to  a  room  on  the  top  storey  of  a  building,  the  sk^ung 
ceiling  of  which  is  formed  by  the  roof. 

QABREIT,  JOXO  BAPTISTA  DA  8ILVA  LBITiO  DB 
AUfEIDA,  V18COHDE  DE  Almeida-CjARKETT  (x799-x^54)» 
perhaps  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet  since  C^amoens,  was  of 
Irish  descent.  Bom  in  Oporto,  his  parents  moved  to  the  Quinta 
do  Castello  at  Gaya  when  be  was  five  years  old.  The  French 
invasion  of  Portu|^  drove  the  family  to  the  Azores,  and  Garrett 
made  his  first  studies  at  Angra,  beginning  to  versify  at  an  early 
age  under  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  a  poet  of  the  school  of 
Bocage.  Going  to  the  university  ot  CkMmbm  in  r8i6,  he  soon 
earned  notoriety  by  the  precocity  of  his  talents  and  his  fervent 
Uberalism,  and  there  he  gained  his  first  oratorical  and  literary 
successes.  His  tragedy  Luaecia  was  played  there  in  February 
1819,  and  during  this  period  he  also  wrote  Meropc  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  Cah,  all  these  plays  belonging  to  the  so-called 
classical  school  Leaving  Coimbra  with  a  law  degree,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lisbon,  and  on  the  irth  of  November  1822  married 
D.  Luiza  Midosi;  but  the  alliance  proved  unhappy  and  a  formal 
separation  took  place  in  1S39. 

The  reactionary  movement  against  the  Radical  revolution  of 
i82oreachedits  height  in  1823,  and  Garrett  had  to  leave  Portugal 
by  order  of  the  Absolutist  ministry  then  in  power,  and  went 
to  BngUnd.    He  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of 


the  English  and  Genaan  romantic  aBovemenU  duriag  hk  stay 
abroad. 

Imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  nationality,  he  wrote  in  1824  at 
Havre  the  poem  "  CamOes,"  which  destroyed  the  influence  of  tha 
worn-out  dassicsl  and  Arcadian  rhymers,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  composed  the  patriotic  poem  "D.  Branca,"  or  "Tha 
Conquest  of  the  Algarve."  He  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Portugal  in  1826,  and  thereupon  devoted  himself  to  jounvdism. 
With  the  publication  of  0  Portuguez,  he  raised  the  tone  of  the 
press,  exhibiting  an  elevation  of  ideas  and  moderation  of  language 
then  unknown  in  political  controversy,  and  he  introduced  the 
"  feuiUeton."  But  his  defence  of  Liberal  principles  brought  him 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  when  D.  Miguel  was  proclaimed 
absolute  king  on  the  3rd  of  May  1828,  Garrett  had  again  to  leave 
the  country.  In  London,  where  he  sought  refuge,  be  continued 
his  adhesion  to  romanticism  by  publishing  Adeunda  and  Bernal' 
Francn,  expaasioas  <^  old  folk-poems,  which  met  with  the 
warmest  praise  from  Southey  and  were  translated  by  Adamson. 
He  spent  the  next  three  years  in  and  about  Birmingham, 
Warwick  and  London,  engaged  in  writing  poetry  and  pJitical 
pamphlets,  and  by  these  and  by  his  periodicals  be  did  much  to 
unite  the  Portuguese  imigris  and  to  keep  up  their  spirit  amid 
their  su&erings  in  a  foreign  land.  Learning  that  an  expedition 
was  being  organized  in  France  for  the  hberation  of  Portugal, 
Garrett  raised  funds  and  joined  the  forces  under  D.  Pedro  as  a 
volunteer.  Sailing  in  February  183  2,  he  disembaxked  at  Terceira, 
whence  he  passed  to  S.  Miguel,  then  the  seat  of  the  Liberal 
government.  Here  he  became  a  co-opcraior  with  the  statesman 
Mousinbo  da  Silveiia,  and  assisted  him  in  drafting  those  laws 
which  were  to  revolutionize  the  whole  framework  of  Portuguese 
society,  this  important  work  being  done  far  from  books  and 
without  pecuniary  reward.  In  his  spare  time  he  wrote  some  of 
the  beautiful  lyrics  afterwards  collected  into  Flores  sent  FritctA, 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  that  landed  at  the  Mindello  on  the 
8th  of  July  1832,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Oporto.  Early  in  the 
siege  he  sketched  out,  under  the  influence  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
historical  romance  Arcode  Sanf  Auua,  descriptive  of  the  city  in 
the  reign  of  D.  Pedro  I.;  and,  in  addition,  he  organized  the 
Home  and  Foreign  offices  under  the  marquis  of  Palmclla,  drafted 
xxuLoy  important  royal  decrees,  and  prepared  the  criminal  and 
commerdal  codes.  In  the  following  November  he  was  de- 
spatched as  secretary  to  the  marquis  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to> 
foreign  courts,  which  involved  him  in  much  personal  hardship. 
In  the  next  year  the  capture  of  Lisbon  enal^ed  him  to  return 
home,  and  he  was  chaiged  to  prepare  a  scheme  Tor  the  reform  ot 
public  instruction. 

In  1834-1835  he  served  as  consul-general  and  charge  d'affaires 
at  Brunels,  representing  Portugal  with  distinction  under  most 
difficult  circumstances,  for  which  he  recdvcd  no  thanks  and 
little  pay.  When  he  got  back,  the  government  eaip]<^ed  him  to 
draw  up  a  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  national  theatre  and 
for  a  conservatoire  of  dramatic  art,  of  which  he  became  the 
head.  He  instituted  prizes  for  the  best  plays,  himself  revising 
neariy  all  that  were  produced,  and  a  school  of  dramatists  and 
actors  arose  under  his  influence.  To  give  them  models,  he 
proceeded  to  write  a  series  of  prose  dramas,  choosing  his  subjects 
from  Portuguese  history.  He  began  in  1838  with  the  Auio  de 
Gil  VicetUt^  considering  that  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
creation of  the  Portuguese  drama  was  to  revive  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  and  he  followed  this  up  in  1842  by  the  Al/ageme  dc 
Santarem,  dealing  with  the  Holy  Constable,  and  in  1843  by 
Prei  Luis  de  Sousaj  one  of  the  few  great  tragedies  of  the  19th 
century,  a  work  as  intensely  nationxd  as  The  Lusiadi.  The  story, 
which  in  part  h  historicsiUy  true,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple,  like  the  action,  is  briefly  as  follows.  D.  Jofto  de  Portugal, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer,  returns, 
years  afterwards,  to  find  his  wife  married  to  Manoel  de  Sousa  and 
the  mother  of  a  daughter  by  him,  luuned  Maria.  Thereupon  the 
pair  separate  and  enter  religion,  and  Manoel  becomes  the  famotts 
chronicler,  Frei  Lutz  de  Sousa  igj9.).  The  characters  live  and 
move,  especially  Telmo,  the  old  servant,  who  would  never  believe 
in  the  death  of  his  former  master  D.  Joio,  and  the  consumptive 
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child  Maxit,  who  helps  Tefano  to  crate  t1ie«taKMpkn*ofun|Mad- 
ing  disaster;  while  the  episodes,  paniciilady  thoee  of  the  retora 
oi  D.  Jofto  and  the  death  id  Maria,  are  full  of  power,  and  the 
famguace  is  Portngueae  of  the  best. 

Entering  parliament  in  1837,  Garrett  soon  made  his  mark  as 
anorator.  In  that  year  he  delivered  many  notable  disooursea in 
defence  of  Uberal  ideas.  He  abo  brought  in  a  literary  copyright 
bill,  which,  when  it  became  law  in  z85i,aerved  aa  a  preoedent  lor 
similar  legislation  in  England  and  Anoftia.  In  1840  he  made  hta 
famous  speech  known  as  Ptffto  PyrvM,  in  which  he  skilfully  turned 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  "  mad  Athenian  "  against  his 
opponents.  While  attending  with,  assiduity  to  his  duties  as  a 
deputy,  he  wrote,  about  this  time,  the  drama  D.  FiUppa  de 
YiiMenOf  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  HevohitSon  of  1640,  for 
representation  by  the  pupils  of  the  oooaervatoire,  anid  the 
session  of  X841  saw  another  of  his  oratorical  triumphs  in  his 
speech  against  the  law  of  tithes.  In  July  1843  an  excurskin  to 
Santarem  resulted  in  his  prose  mastopiece  Viagens  na  mmka 
krra,  at  once  a  novel  and  a  miscellany  of  literary,  political  and 
philosophic  criticism,  written  without  plan  or  method,  easy, 
jovial  and  epigrammatic  He  took  no  part  in  the  dvil  war  that 
followed  the  revolution  of  Maria  da  Fonte,  but  continued  hb 
literary  labours,  producing  in  1848  the  comedy  A  Sobrittka  do 
Marqua,  dealing  with  the  times  of  Pombal,  and  In  1849  an 
historical  memoir  on  Mousinho  da  SHveira.  He  spent  mudi  of 
the  year  1850  in  finishing  his  Ronumoeiro,  a  collection  of  folk- 
poetry  oi  which  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  value;  and  in 
June  x8s X  he  was  created  a  viscount.  In  the  following  December 
he  drew  up  the  additional  act  to  the  constitutional  charter,  and 
his  draft  was  approved  by  the  ministers  at  a  cabinet  meeting  in 
his  house.  Further,  he  initiated  the  Cousdko  UttramaHno;  and 
the  Law  of  ike  Miserkordias,  with  its  preamble,  published  in  X85  3, 
Was  entirely  from  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  he  became  for  a 
short  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1853  he  brou^t  out 
Polkas  CakidaSt  a  collection  of  short  poems  abhue  with  passion 
and  exquisite  in  form,  of  which  his  friend  Herculano  said: 
**  U  Camnens  had  written  love  verses  at  Garrett's  age,  he  could 
not  have  equalled  him."  His  final  literary  work  was  a  novel, 
HeknOf  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  on  the  loth  of  February 
1854  he  made  his  but  notable  specdi  in  the  House.  He  died  on 
the  oth  of  December  1854,  and  on  the  3rd  ef  May  X903  his  re- 
mains were  translated  to  the  national  pantheon,  the  Jeronsrmoa 
at  Belem,  where  they  rest  near  to  those  of  Camoens.  As  poet, 
novdist,  loomallst,  orator  and  dramatist,  he  deserves  the  remark 
of  RebcUo  da  SUva:  "  Garrett  was  not  a  man  of  letters  only  but 
an  entire  Cterature  In  himself." 

Besides  his  strong  reCgieus  faith,  Ganett  was  endowed  with  n 
deep  sensibifity,  a  creative  imaginatk)0,  saie  taste  and  a  singiilar 
capacity  for  sympathy.  Thus,  though  a  learned  man  and  analile 
furist,  he  was  bound  to  be  first  and  alwa3r8  an  artist.  Hlsartistic 
temperament  explains  his  many^rided  activity,  his  ekpansive 
Undhness,  bis  seductive  charm,  especially  for  women,  his  patriot- 
ism, hb  aristocratic  pretensions^  his  huge  vanity  and  dandyism, 
and  the  ingenuousness  that  absolves  him  from  many  faults  in  an 
irregular  life.  From  his  ridi  artistic  nature  sprang  his  profound, 
sincere,  sensual  and  melancholy  lyrics,  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  his  scenic  creations,  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  the  truth  of 
his  comic  vein,  the  el^;ance  of  his  lic^ter  compositions.  Two 
books  stand  out  in  bold  reKef  from  among  his  writings:  Polkas 
Cakidas,  and  that  tragedy  of  fatality  and  pity,  Prei  Ltux  do 
Sousa,  with  its  gallery  of  noble  figures  incarnating  the  truest 
retdism  in  an  almost  perfect  prose  form.  The  comf^te  collection 
of  his  works  comprises  twenty-four  volumes  and  there  are  several 

editions. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— Gomes  de  Amorimr  GarreK,  memoHas  biofraphieat 
Cs  vols..  Lisbon.  1881-1888);  D.  Romero  Ortiz.  La  LttUratura 
Pofluguesa  en  d  sigh  XIX  (Madrid.  1S69),  pp.  165-221;  Dr 
Theophilo  Braga,  Gtmrett  e  0  romantismo  (Oporto,  1904),  and  GarreU 
o  OS  dramas  romanlicos  (Oporto,  190$),  with  a  full  bibliography; 
Innocencto  da  Silva,  Dicdonario  bMtograbhko  PorUnptn,  vol.  ui 
•p.  309>3i6.  and  vol  x.  pp.  180-185.  See  Rome  tncydoftldiqtu 
^arousat,  No.  28^,  for  a  biDiiography  of  the  foreign  translations  of 
Gairetc.  Prti  Luts  de  Sonsa  was  translated  by  Edgar  Prestage  under 
the  title  Sroiker  Luis  de  Sousa  (London,  1909).  (E.  Pa.) 


OAKRBTfnW,  ppoperisr  Gaujvuino,  a  term  in  architecture 
Cor  the  process  in  which  the  "  gaUets  "  or  small  splinters  of  stone 
are  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry  to  protect  the 
mortar  joints;  they  are  stuck  in  while  the  mortar  is  wet. 

OARBICK,  DAVID  (17x7-1779)*  English  actor  and  theatjacal 
manager,  was  descended  from  a  good  French  Protestant  fami^ 
named  Ciarric  or  Garrique  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  s^tled  in 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father. 
Captain  Peter  Garrick,  who  had  married  Arabell*  CHoogh,  the 
daughter  of  a  vicar  choral  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  was  on  a  re- 
cruiting expedition  when  his  famous  third  sen  was  bom  at  HerOi* 
ford  on  the  x^th  of  February  X7X7.  Captain  Garrick,  who  had 
made  his  home  at  Lichfield,  where  he  had  a  large  family,  in  1731 
rejoined  hia  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  This  kept  him  absent  from 
borne  for  many  years,  during  whkh  letters  were  written  to  hisa 
by  "  little  Davy,"  acquainting  him  with  the  doings  at  lichfidd. 
When  the  boy  was  about  eleven  years  old  he  paid  a  abort  vte't 
to  Lisbon  where  his  uncle  David  had  settled  as  a  winemeichant. 
On  his  lather's  return  from  Gibraltar,  David,  who  had  previously 
been  educated  at  the  grammar  sdiool  of  lichfiekl,  was,  hugely  by 
the  advice  of  Gilbert  Wahnesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiaatlcal 
court,  sent  with  his  brotherGeorgeto  the  "academy"  at  Edial  inst 
opened  in  June  or  July  X736  by  Samuel  Johnson,  the  senior  by 
seven  years  of  David,  who  was  then  nineteen.  This  seminary 
was,  however,  closed  in  ifbout  six  months,  and  on  the  end  oif 
March  1736/7  both  Johnson  and  Garrick  left  Lichfield  for 
Londtm— Johnson,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket,"  and  Garrick  *'  with  three-bal^senoe  in 
his."  Johnson,  whose  chief  asset  was  the  MS.  tragedy  of  Irons,. 
was  at  first  the  host  of  his  former  ptqiilt  who,  however,  before  tbt 
end  of  the  year  took  up  his  residence  at  Rochester  with  John 
G^son  (afterwards  Lucasian  professor  at  Cambridge).  Captain 
Garrick  died  about  a  month  after  David's  arrival  in  London. 
Soon  afterwards,  his  unde,  the  wine  merchant  at  Lisbon,  having 
left  David  a  sum  of  £xooo,  he  and  his  brother  entered  int<v 
partnership  as  wine  merchants  in  London  and  Lkhfield^  David 
taking  up  the  London  business.  The  concern  was  not  proqieious 
— thoogh  Samuel  Foote's  assertion  that  he  had  known  (iarrick 
with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  odlar  calling  himself  a  wine 
merchant  need  not  be  taken  literaOy-'^nd  before  the  end  of  174X 
he  had  npeai  nea^  hatf  of  his  oqiitaL 

His  passion  for  the  stage  completely  engrossed  him  ;  be  tried 
bis  hand  both  at  dramatic  criticism  and  at  dramatic  authwshipw 
His  first  dramatic  piece,  Letke,  or  Atsop  m  tke  Skados,  vriiich  he 
was  thirty-seven  years  later  to  read  from  a  splendidly  bound 
transcrq>t  to  King  Oorge  IIL  and  C^ueen  Charlotte,  was  played 
at  Druxy  Lane  on  the  xsth  of  April  1740;  and  he  became  a  well« 
known  f reqiientsr  of  theatrical  circles.  His  first  i^yea ranee  ob 
the  stage  was  made  in  March  1741,  incogniSOf  as  hariequin  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  Yates,  who  was  ill,  having  allowed  him  to  take 
his  place  during  a  few  Kenes  of  the  pantomime  entitled  Harlequin 
SkidotUt  or  Tke  Pall  of  Paniomimo  trilk  tke  Restoration  of  tke 
Drama,  Garrick  subsequentiy  nocompanied  a  party  of  players 
from  the  same  theatre  to  Ipswich,  where  he  played  his  first  part 
as  an  actor  under  the  name  <^  Lyddal,  in  the  character  of  Abona 
(in  Southeine's  Oroonoko),  His  success  in  this  and  other  paita 
detexmfned  his  future  career.  On  the  19th  of  October  X74X  he 
made  his  appemanoe  at  Goodman's  Fields  as  Richard  HI.  and 
gained  the^most  enthusiastic  sipplause.  Among  the  audience 
was  Matklin,  whose  performance  of  Shylock,  eariy  in  the  same 
year,  had  pointed  the  way  along  which  Garrick  was  so  rapidly  to 
pass  in  triumph.  On  the  morrow  the  latter  wrote  to  his  brother 
at  Lichfield,  proposing  to  make  amngemento  for  his  withdrawal 
from  the  partnership,  which,  after  much  distressful  complaint  •■ 
the  part  of  his  family,  met  by  him  with  the  tttmost  consideration  > 
were  ultimatdy  carried  into  effect.  Meanwhile,  each  night  had 
added  to  his  popularity  on  the  stage.  The  town,  as  Gray  (y^t 
like  Horace  Walpole,  at  first  held  out  against  the/srsre)  declared, 
was  "  horn-mad  "  about  him.  Before  his  Richard  had  exhausted 
its  original  effect,  he  won  new  applause  as  Aboan,  and  soon 
afterwards  as  Lear  and  as  Pierre  in  CUway's  Venice  Preserved^ 
as  well  as  in  several  oomic  chanden  (including  that  of  Baycs). 
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Glover  ("  LeonidAft  ")  attended  every  petfofmance;  the  dttke  of 
Argyll,  Lords  Cobham  and  Lyttdton,  Pitt,  and  several  other 
members  of  parliunent  testified  their  admiration.  Within  the 
first  six  months  of  his  thntrical  career  he  acted  in  eighteen 
characters  of  all  khids,  and  from  the  snd  of  December  he  appealed 
in  his  own  name.  Pope  went  to  see  him  three  times  during  his 
first  performances,  and  pronounced  that  "that  young  man 
never  had  his  equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never  have  a  rival" 
Before  next  spring  he  had  supped  with  "  the  great  Mr  Murrey, 
counsellor,"  and  was  Engaged  to  do  so  with  Mr  Pope  through 
Murrey's  introduction,  while  he  was  dining  with  Halifax,  Sand- 
wich and  Chesterfield.  "  There  was  a  dozen  dukes  of  a  night  at 
Goodman's  Fields,"  writes  Horace  Walpole.  Garrick's  farce  of 
T/u  Lying  Valet,  In  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Sharp,  was  at 
this  time  brought  out  with  so  much  success  that  he  ventured  to 
send  a  copy  to  his  brother. 

His  fortune  was  now  made,  and  while  the  managen  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  resorted  to  the  law  to  make  Giffard,  the 
manager  of  Goodman's  Fields,  dose  his  little  theatre,  Garrick 
was  engaged  by  Fleetwood  for  Druxy  Lane  for  the  season  of  1 749. 
In  June  of  that  year- be  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  he  found  the 
saoM  homage  paid  to  his  talents  as  he  had  received  from  his  own 
countrymen.  He  was  accompanied  by  Margaret  (Peg)  Woffing- 
ton,  of  whom  he  had  been  for  s<mie  time  a  fervent  admirer. 
(His  daim  to  the  authorship  of  the  song  to  Lovdy  P^(gy  is 
still  j»i  judice.  There  remains  some  obsouity  as  to  the  end  of 
theii  haison.)  From  September  1743  to  April  1745  he  played  at 
Dmry  Lane,  after  which  he  again  went  over  to  Dublin.  Here 
he  remained  during  the  whole  season,  as  Joint-manager  with 
Sheiidan,  in  the  direction  and  profits  d  the  Theatre  Royal'in 
Smock  Alley.  In  1 746-^1 747  he  fulfilled  a  short  engagement  with 
Rich  at  Covent  Garden,  his  last  series  of  performances  under  a 
management  not  his  own.  With  the  doee  of  that  season  Fleet- 
wood's patent  for  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  expired,  and 
Garrick,  in  conjunction  with  Lacy,  purchased  the  property  of  the 
theatre,  together  with  the  renewal  ci  the  patent;  contributing 
£8000  as  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money.  In  September  1747 
it  was  opened  with  a  strong  company  of  actors,  Johnson's 
prologue  being  spoken  by  Garrick,  while  the  qiilogue,  written  by 
hifi,  was  spoken  by  Mrs  Woffington.  The  negotiations  involved 
Garrick  in  a  bitter  quarrd  with  Maddin,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  real  grievance  in  the  matter.  Garridt  took  no  part  himself  till 
bis  performance  of  Archer  in  the  Beauaf  Straktgtm,  a  monthafter 
the  opening.  For  a  time  at  least  *'  the  drama's  patrons  "  were 
content  with  the  higher  entertainment  faraished  them;  in  the 
end  Garrick  bad  to  *'  please  "  them,  like  most  other  managera,  by 
gretifying  their  love  of  show.  Garrick  was  surrounded  by  many 
pkjrers  of  eminence,  and  he  had  the  art,  as  he  was  told  by  Mn 
Qive,  "  of  contradicting  the  proverb  that  one  cannot  make 
bricks  without  strew,  by  doing  what  is  infinitdy  more  difficult, 
making  actora  and  actresses  without  genius."  He  had  to  en^ 
coanter  very  serious  opposition  from  the  old  acton  whom  he  had 
distanced,  and  with  the  younger  actora  and  actresses  he  was 
involved  in  frequent  quarreb.  But  to  none  of  them  or  their 
feUowB  did  he,  so  far  as  it  appeara,  show  that  jealousy  of  real 
merit  from  which  so  many  great  actora  have  been  unable  to  remain 
free.  For  the  present  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all 
competition.  The  naturahiess  of  his  acting  fascinated  those  who, 
like  PSrtridge  in  Tom  Jones,  Ustened  to  nature's  voice,  and 
justified  the  preference  of  more  conscious  critics.  To  be  *'  pleased 
with  nature  "  was,  as  Churchill  wrote,  hi  the  Rosciad  (1761),^ 
to  be  pleased  with  Garrick.  For  the  stately  dedamation,  the 
sonorous,  and  b^rond  a  doubt  Impressive,  chant  of  Quin  and  his 
fellows,  Garrick  substituted  rapid  changes  of  passion  and  humour 
in  both  voice  and  gesture,  which  held  his  audiences  spellbound. 
**  It  seemed,"  wrote  Richard  Cumberland, "  as  if  a  whole  century 
had  been  stepped  over  in  the  passage  of  a  single  scene;  old 
things  were  done  away,  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought  forward, 

t  In  the  subsequent  Apotogy  addressed  I0  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
Churchill  revenged  himself  (or  (he  slight  which  he  supposed  Garrick 
to  have  put  upon  him,  by  some  spiteful  Unes»  which,  however, 
Ganrick  leqoited  by  good-fauBoared  kindness. 


bright  and  lomfaiDUS,  and  deariy  destined  to  dispel  the  barbaristais 
of  a  tattdess  age,  too  long  superatitiously  devoted  to  the  illusions 
of  imposing  declaration."  Garrick's  French  descent  and  his 
education  may  have  omtributed  to  give  him  the  vivadty  and 
versatility  wfaifch  distinguished  him  as  an  actor;  and  nature  had 
given  him  an  eye,  if  not  a  stature,  to  command,  and  a  mtanie 
power  of  wonderful  variety.  The  list  of  his  characten  in  tragedy, 
comedy  and  farce  b  large,  and  would  be  extraordinary  for  a 
modem  actor  of  high  rank;  it  indudes  not  less  Uian  seventeen 
Shakeyearian  parts.  As  a  manager,  though  he  committed  some 
grievous  blundera,  he  did  good  service  to  the  theatre  and  signally 
advanced  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  of  which  not 
less  t^an  twenty-four  were  produced  at  Dniry'Lane  under  his 
management.  Many  of  these  were  not  pure  Shake^)eare;  and 
he  is  credited  with  the  addition  of  a  dying  q>eech  to  the  text  of 
Macbeth.  On  the  other  hand,  Tate  Wilkinson  says  that  Garrick's 
production  of  Hamlet  in  1773  was  well  received  at  Drury  Lane 
even  by  the  galleries, "  though  without  their  favourite  acquaint- 
ances the  grevediggera."  Among  his  published  adaptations  are 
an  opere.  The  Fairies  (frcHU  MUsummer  Nighfs  Dream)  (1755); 
an  open  The  Tempest  (1756);  Catherine  and  Pelruchio  (1758); 
Plori$d  and  Perdita  (1762).  But  not  every  generation  has  the 
same  notions  of  the  way  hi  wfaidi  Siakespeare  is  best  honoured. 
Few  sins  of  omission  can  be  charged  against  Garrick  as  a 
manager,  but  he  refused  Home's  Douglas,  and  made  the  wrong 
choice  between  False  Delicacy  and  The  Good  Naiw*d  Man. 
For  the  rest,  he  purified  the  stage  of  much  of  its  grossness,  and 
introduced  a  relative  correctness  of  costume  and  decoration 
unknown  before.  To  the  study  of  English  dramatic  literature  he 
rendered  an  important  service  by  bequeathing  his  then  unrivalled 
collection  of  pbys  to  the  British  Museum. 

After  escaping  from  the  chains  of  his  pasaon  for  the  beautiful 
but  reddess  Mn  Woffington,  Garrick  had  in  1749  married 
Mademoiselle  Violette  (Eva  Maria  Veigel),  a  German  lady  who 
had  attracted  admiraticm  at  Florence  or  at  Vienna  as  a  dancer, 
and  had  come  to  England  early  in  1746,  where  her  modest  grace 
and  the  rumoura  which  surrouiuled  her  created  &  furore,  and  where 
she  found  enthusiastic  patrons  in  the  earl  and  countess  of  Bttriing- 
torL  Garrick,  who  called  her  "  the  best  of  womm  atKl  wives," 
lived  most  hapfMly  with  her  m  his  villa  at  Hampton;  acquired  by 
him  in  1754,  whither  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  house  in 
Southampton  StreeL  To  this  period  bdongs  Garridc's  quarrd 
with  Barry,  the  only  actor  who  even  temporarily  rivalled  him  in 
the  favour  of  the  public.  In  1763  Garrick  and  his  wife  visited 
Paris,  where  they  were  cordially  recdvod  and  made  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  Diderot  and  othera  at  the  house  of  the  baron  d'HolbadL 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Grimm  extolled  Garrick  as  the  first 
and  only  actor  who  came  u^  to  the  demands  of  b^  imagination; 
aikd  it  was  'm  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  occasioned  by  Garrick's  visit 
that  Diderbt  fint  gave  expression  to  the  views  expounded  in  his 
f^aradoxe  sur  le  comldien.  After  some  months  spent  in  Italy, 
where  Garrick  fdl  seriously  ill,  Ihey  returned  to.  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  t764  and  made  more  frien<b,  readiing  London  in  April 
1765.  Their  union  was  childless,  and  Mre  Garridc  survived  her 
husband  until  1823.  Her  portrait  by  Hogarth  is  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

Garrick  practically  ceased  to  act  in  1766,  but  he  continued  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1769  organized  the  Shake- 
speare celebrations  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  an  urulertaking  whidi 
ended  in  dismal  failure,  though  he  compo^  an  *'  Ode  upon 
dedicating  a  building  and  erecting  a  Statue  to  Shakespeare  "  00 
the  occasion.  (See,  inter  alia,  Garricl^s  Vagary,  or  England  Run 
Mad;  with  partUulars  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  1 769.)  Of  his  best 
supporten  on  the  stage,  Mrs  Cibber,  with  whom  he  had  been 
recondled,  died  in  1766,  and  Mn  (Kitty)  Clive  retired  in  1769; 
but  Garrick  contrived  to  maintain  the  success  of  his  theatre. 
He  sold  his  share  in  the  property  in  1776  for  £35,000,  and  took 
leave  of  the  stage  by  playing  a  round  of  his  favourite  chareders — 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard  and  Benedick,  among  Shakespearian 
parts;  Lusignan  in  Zara,  Aaron  Hill's  adaptation  of  Voltaire's 
Zaire-,  and  Kitdy  in  his  own  adaptation  of  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  his  Humow^  Archer  in  Farqubar's  iQ^owr'  Str^ta^niti 
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xuoa'i  AldHmul;  Sic  Jobo  Bnitc  in 
li]  Lon  in  FklclxT'i  Kali  a  Wift  ami 
L  tke  (oiM,  u  Tale  Wilkinun  u;*, 
"  inivUikKy  "villi"  the  youthful  DonFelix  "in  MnCcnllivR'i 
Iffwfar  OB  tin  lotli  of  June  1776.  Jle  died  in  London  on  Ibc 
lotbafjuiiuy  1779.  He  vu  buried  in  Walninuer  Abbey  al 
the  loai  <d  Sbtki^KHe'i  tUlue  in(b  ioiptHiiiK  •otemniiio.  An 
tUfy  on  kii  dntb  wu  publi&hcd  by  WiUiim  Tuker,  poel  and 

1,  Curicic  wu  a  little  below  middle  heighl:  ki  bit 

Mdioaiy  mobililyol  hit  whole  pcnon,  and  bupamrolai  it  wen 
tnuloRiuac  himMlf  al  will,  aiealUMed  by  many  aiiecdale*  and 
deicriptiau,  hut  the  picrdng  power  of  bii  eye  must  have  been  bii 

Johnooa,  ol  wboie  varioui  toA  often  merely  churlish  [cmarlu 
on  Ganick  and  hli  doinp  many  arc  KsltCTcd  through  the  pagei 
of  Boawell,  spoke  warmly  ol  the  clcpnce»nd  nirigiitUneiB  of  bis 


eclipsed  the 

-  gi  Garrick, 
limilh  in  hia 

angely  with  his  eager 


W«t;  while  10  the  pc 

lictor'sarthcpaidthe 

ot  dombing  Gamck 

s  sudden  death  as  havi 

calely  of  nations,  and 

mpoveibhcd  ihe  public 

pleasure."     But  the  u 

K«l  disoiminatiof  Chan 

aliffally  linked  with  si 


a  heroic  mould,  he  must  have  been  one  oL  the 
mcn^  Ganicii  wai  often  ha[^y  in  his 
VEne,  mduding  his  numerous  prologudi 
Be  had  the  good  taste  to  ceoogniie,  and  the  spini  10  maae 
public  his  recogrutloD  of,  the  eiceltence  of  Cray's  odes  at  a  time 
w£en  they  were  either  ridiculed  o(  nested.  His  dmmattc 
piece*.  Tlu  Ljint  V'^-  adapted  from  Motlenx'i  Notdly  LDIh 
(1740).  Tkt  Oariian.  Una'i  Trmcis  (_ij6j),  Mist  i*  lur  Ttiiu 
(1747),  IrUA  Widow.  Ac-,  and  his  alteiBtlons  and  adaptations  of 
old  plays,  which  together  £11  [ouc  volumes,  evinced  his  knowledge 
of  stage  eSea  and  his  appiecialion  of  lively  dialogue  and  action; 
iHt  heainOQt  belaid  to  have  added  one  new  or  original  cbancter 
ID  the  dnma.  He  was  joint  author  with  Colman  o(  Tit  Oob- 
rfsi(Hs«  Marritf  (1766),  in  wbich  he  is  said  to  have  written  his 
fUnous  part  d  Lont  Oglcby.  The  cxcelleDt  fuce.  Hi^  Lijc 
Mm  Slain,  appear)  10  have  baen  wrongly  attributed  to  Oarrick, 
aad  to  be  by  James  Townlcy.  Hia  DramMUc  WkH  (1798)  fill 
thee,  his  FMit  (173s)  two  volumes, 

Garrick's   friwile  Corru^anJinu  (published  in   igji~i8ji 
with  a  short  memoir  by  Boadcn,  in  i  vob.  4(0),  which  includes 
T  Fordgn  Currapendtnit  with  distiDgnishcd  French 


of  h 


n  Ihe  I 


CnmberlaDd,  Haniwh  Mor  and  Madame  D'Arbby, 

all  In  BoswsU's  Li/t  vf  Jtkntim,  bear  leslimony  10  nis  many 

BiauooiArHV.— A  eollection  of  unpiinied  Ganick  lellcra  is  in 
Cbe  FocBtcr  [ibnry  at  Sovlh  KeminatDiu  A  list  of  uublicatioiiB  at 
■n  kinds  lor  aod  aaainu  Ganick  >il  be  found  in  R.  La^'t  Biblia- 
BatkicatHiMrftrEitfill'TltvUru.aiLilmliacitKj).  ThFearlicr 
bioffrvphlo  erf  Garfick  are  by  Arthur  Murphy  (3  vol*..  i8oE)aiid  by 
thelK»kwller  Tom  Dsvke  (1  vols..  4lh  <iC.  iSosK^the  lallK  a  wui; 


+7? 

■>  Wyndhan. 


Ibe  BrilUi  Museiu^      '""'(R.  C*-:  A."??!  S.) 
WILUAM  LLOTD  Uioi-,tn).  [he  American 

ader,  was  born  in  Newhuryport,  Massachusetts, 
loth  of  Decroiber  1S05.  His  parents  were  from 
ivince  of  New  Brunswick.  Tbt  father,  Abi^ili.  a 
em  away  from  home  when  WilliuB  was  a  child, 


Oman  ol  high  Chanel 
icty.  She  died  in  18: 
ladc  (ho  most  of  his  liti 


Haverhill,  Ma».).     Bui  tl 
October  181S,  when  be  waa  in  b 
by  being  In 
pn^ijelor  of  the  Newhuryport 


print, 
in  Ibe  « 


ith  ymt,  he  w»  made 
0  Ephnim  W.  Allen, 


>f  the  edilo 


■pidon  that  he  w 
other  papers  with  ecjual  success-  A  series  of  political  essays, 
written  by  him  far  Ibe  Salem  Gmiui,  wu  o^ed  by  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  journal,  the  editor  of  which  attributnl  them  to  Ihe 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Musa- 
diiiseds.  His  slLiil  as  a  prihter  won  for  him  the  position  of  tote- 
niji,  while  his  ability  as  a  writer  was  so  marked  that  the  editor  of 
the  Haald,  wbi^n  lempanrily  called  away  from  Us  post,  left  the 
paper  in  his  charge. 


The] 

anolhti  poor  boy,  no  mean 
college.  He  waa  full  of  c 
the  Greeks  to  throw  off  II 
sympathy,  and  at  one  lim 
West  Paint  Academy  and 
His  apptEMicFship  ended  i 


Dnbeao 


id  for  I 


libeny;  the  struggle  of 
ic  Tuckiah  yoke  enlisted  his  warmest 
•  he  Miiously  thought  of  enlering  the 
Gitiiig  hImselF  for  a  soldier's  career. 


wpaper(ac1iial1y  the  old  one  under 


became  Iheeditor  of  the  A'oJtnoIi'MiafArs^il,  IheGrsl  journal 
established  in  America  to  promolE  the  cause  of  tot^  ihillnenc« 
from  Inloiicsling  liquots.  Hit  work  in  this  paper  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  friends  of  lemperance,  but  a  change  in  the 
propHet(Hshlp  led  to  his  withdrawal  belore  the  end  of  the  year- 
In  iSiS  be  was  induced  to  establish  theynirmiJ  d/Mi  TimJ  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  to  support  the  is-dECIioo  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  presidency  ol  the  Ifniled  States.  The  new  paper, 
thoagh  attractive  in  many  ways,  and  full  of  force  and  hre,  was 

IsrgsEuppart.  In  Boston  he  had  met  Benjamin  Lundy  (f.r),  who 
bad  tor  years  been  preaching  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Gartiaon 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  Liindy's  appeals,  and  aiter  going  to 
Veruunt  he  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  slavery  questlan- 

itled  Tlu  Cttriiu  */  Unarriai  EmaiKipaliim,  asd  hi         '     ' 


to  join  hr 


in  the  edUor 
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deeply  iak{>ressed  by  the  good  Quaker's  zeal  and  devotion,  and  he 
resolved  to  join  him  and  devote  himself  thereafter  to  the  work  of 
abolishing  slavery. 

lu  pqrsuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  and  thenceforth  the  Genius  was  published  weekly, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  two  men.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  Garrison  would  do  most  of  the  editorial  work, 
while  Lundy  woidd  spend  most  of  his  time  in  lecturing  and 
pfocuring  subscribers.  On  one  point  the  two  editors  differed 
radically,  Lundy  being  the  advocate  of  gradual  and  Garrison  of 
immediate  emancipation.  Th^  former  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  negroes,  on  being  emancipated,  must  be  cstJonlrM 
somewhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  the  latter 
held  that  they  should  be  enumcipated  on  the  soil  of  the  country, 
with  all  the  rights  of  freemen.  In  view  of  this  difference  it  was 
agreed  that  each  shQuld  speak  on  his  own  individual  responsibility 
in  the  paper,  appending  his  initial  to  each  of  his  articles  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  reader.  It  deserves  mention  here  that  Garrison 
was  then  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  change  previously  wrought  in 
the  opimons  of  English  abolitionists  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick'a 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  immediate,  in  distinctkm  from  gradual 
emancipation*  The  sinfulness  of  slavery  being  adiditted,  the 
duty  of  immediate  emancipation  to  his  dear  ethical  instinct  was 
perfectly  manifest.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expose  and 
denounce  the  evils  of  slavery,  while  responsibility  for  the  sy^em 
was  placed  upon  former  generations,  and  the  duty  of  abotishing 
it  transferred  to  an  indefinite  future.  His  demand  for  immediate 
emancipation  fell  like  a  tocsin  upon  the  ears  of  slaveholders. 
For  general  talk  about  the  evils  of  slavery  ihey  cared  little,  but 
this  assertion  that  every  slave  was  entitled  to  instant  freedom 
filled  them  with  alarm  and  roused  them  to  anger,  for  they  saw 
that,  if  the  conscience  of  the  nation  were  to  respond  to  the 
proposition,  the  system  must  inevitably  faU.  The  GeniuSt  now 
that  it  had  become  a  vehicle  for  this  dangerous  doctrine,  was  a 
paper  to  be  feared  and  intensely  hated.  Baltimore  was  then  one 
of  the  centres  of  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  upon  this  traffic 
Garrison  heaped  the  strongest  denunciations.  A  vessd  owned  in 
Newburyport  having  taken  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to 
New  Orleans,  he  characterized  the  transaction  as  an  act  of 
"domestic  piracy,"  and  avowed  his  purpose  t<r  ''cover  with 
thick  infamy"  those  engaged  therein.  He  was  thereupon 
prosecuted  for  libel  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  fined  $50,  mulcted 
in  costs,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  conuaitted  to  gaol.  -Hib 
imprisonment  created  much  excitement,  and  in  tome  quarters, 
in  spite  of  the  pro-slavery  spirit  of  the  time,  was  a  subject  of 
indignant  comment  in  puUic  as  well  as  private.  The  excitement 
wa9  fed  by  the  publication  of  two  or  three  striking  sonnets, 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Garrison  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell.  One  of  these.  Freedom  of  Mind^  is  remarkable 
for  freshness  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expiessioa. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  interceded  with  Heniy 
Ckiy  to  pay  Gairison's  fine  and  thus  release  him  from  prison. 
To  the  credit  of  the  slaveholdhig  sUtesman  it  must  be  naid  that 
he  responded  favourably,  but  befoie  he  hadtimefor  the  requisito 
preliminaries  Arthur  Tappan,  a  philanthropic  menchant  of  Nev 
York,  contributed  the  necessary  sum  and  set  the  prisoner  free 
after  an  incarceration  of  seven  weeks.  The  partnership  between 
Garrison  and  Lundy  was  then  dissolved  by  mutual  oonarni,  and 
the  former  resolved  to  establish  a  ptcpet  of  his  own,  in  which, 
upon  his  sole  responsibility,  he  cotdd  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  emandpatieo  and  oppose  the  scheme  of  African 
colonization.  He  was  mre,  after  his  experiences  at  Baltimose, 
that  a  movement  against  slavery  retting  upon  any  Icat  radical 
foundation  than  thit  woukl  be  ineffectual  He  first  propoeed  to 
establish  his  paper  at  WasUngtoo,  in  the  midst  of  abvtty,  bat  OM 
returning  to  New  England  and  observii^  the  ttato  of  p^riic 
opinloo  there,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  thM  littlt  coidd  be  done 
at  the  South  while  the  non-«IavdMlding  North  was  lettdbg  her 
iafluenoe,  thmiigh  politieal,  cemmeraal,  roligioat  uid  social 
chaimcls,  for  thesustenanceel  slavery.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  pdblish  Ids  paper  in  Boston,  and,  having  issued  his  pcotpectui, 
tethifitelf  to  the  task  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  sul^ect  by 


meant  of  leaiorcs  in  some  of  tfac^yciBdpal  cities  and  tewMof  the 
North.  It  was  an  up-hfll  woric  Contempt  for  the  nagM  and 
indifference  to  his  wrongs  were  almost  oniversaL  In  BotUm, 
then  A  great  cotton  mart,  be  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  dwrth  or 
vestry  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  and  thereupon  azuMHmced  m 
one  «f  the  daily  journals  that  if  some  suitable  place  wias  not 
promptly  offered  he  would  apeak  on  the  oommen.  A  body  of 
infidels  under  the.leadofeship  of  Abner  Knedand  (i774*'i844), 
who  had  previously  been  in  turn  a  Baptist  minister  and  tlte  euiior 
of  a  UniveesalisC  magaaine,  proffered  him  the  use  of  their  small 
hall ;  and,  no  other  place  beiikg  accessible,  he  accepted  it  gratefully, 
and  delivered  theoein  (in  October  1830)  three  lectures,  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  principles  and  plans.  He  visited  privately  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  dty,  statesmen,  divines  and 
merchants,  and  besought  them  to  take  the  lead  in  a  wfttioiial 
movement  against  slavery;  but  they  afl  with  one  consent  made 
excuse,  some  of  them  Ihtcning  to  his  i^ca  with  manffcat  im- 
patience. He  was  disa{^x>inted,  but  not  disheartened.  Hb 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  of  the  evib  and 
dangers  of  slavery,  and  of  the  absoluteOiecessity  of  the  oontem« 
plated  oftovement,  was  intendfied  by  opposition,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  forward,  trusting  in  God  for  success. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1851,  without  a  dollar  of  capital,  and 
without  a  single  subscriber,  he  and  his  partner  Isaac  Knapp 
(1804^1843)  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator^  avowing  thdr 
*'  determination  to  print  it  as  long  as  they  could  subsist  on  bread 
and  water,  or  their  bands  obtain  cmploymeni.'*  Its  motto  was, 
"  Our  country  is  the  world — our  count^ymea  are  mankind  ";  and 
the  editor,  in  his  address  to  the  public,  uttered  the  words  whidi 
have  become  memorable  as  embodying  the  irbiAt  purpose  and 
spirit  of  his  life:  "  I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocateHE  will 
not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  sin{^  iiu:h — and  I  win  be 
heard."  Hdp  came  but  slowly.  For  many  months  Garrison 
and  his  Inrave  partner,  who  died  long  before  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  nude  their  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  room, "  dark,  im- 
fumtthed  and  mean,"  in  which  they  printed  their  paper,  and 
where  Mayor  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Boston,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Governor  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  Sonth  Canllaa, 
"  ferreted  them  out "  in  "  an  obtaire  hole,"  "  their  only  vWhIe 
auxiliary  a  negro  boy."  But  the  paper  founded  under  suck 
inaiMpidons  circumstancet  exerted  a  mighty  infhienoe,  ihd  lived 
to  record  not  only  Ftesident  Lincoln's  prodamalion  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  coostitutioa  of  the 
Um'ted  States  for  nrerpiwfaibldng  slavery:  It  was  the  heghwing 
and  the  nucleus  of  an  ag^tatko  that  eventually  pnvad^aad 
filled  every  part  of.  the  country.  Othtt  newapapen  ware  after- 
wards established  vpom  the  same  principles;  antMlavciy 
societies,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  immediaU  emtnfipwtton, 
sprang  upan  every  hand;  theagitaticm  wttairried  into  pnlitiral 
parties,  into  thepdest,  and  inlolegisUtive  and  wrifhiairtirit 
assemblies;  until  in  i86r  the  Sonthem  states,  takta^  afauan  firom 
the  deotion  of  a  presuient  known  to  bo  at  heart  opposed. to 
slavery  though  phid^  to  enforce  all-  the  ccnstitational  safe- 
giiards  of  the  system,  seceded  from  the  Union  and  set  up  a 
separate  government. 

Garrison  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  moral  meant  alone. 
He  knew  that  the  national  government  had  no  power  ova-  the 
system  ui  any  state,  though  it  could  abolish  it  at  tfie  natjonal 
capital,  and  prohibit  it  in  the  territories.  He  thought  it  should 
bring  its  motal  influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  abolition;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  astodates  ever  asked  Congressto  eserdte  any 
unconstitutional  power.  His  idea  was  to  combine  the  mord 
influence  of  the  North,  and  pour  it  through  every  open  rhannd 
upon  the  South.  To  this  end  he  nude  his  appeal  to  the  Northern 
churches  and  pulpits,  beseeching  them  to  bring  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  bear  against  the  slave  system,  and  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  slaves  to  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace,  hating  war  not  leas  than  he  did  slavery; 
but  he  warned  hb  countrymen  that  if  they  refused  to  abolish 
slavery  by  moral  power  a  retributive  war  jnvat  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  The  conflict  was  irrepressible.  Slavery  must  be  over- 
thrown, if  not  by  peaceful  means,  then  In  blood.    The  first  society 
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mgmxtgtd  tMMler  GutiMn't  aospfces,  and  in  aooMdmee  wlUi  his 
prnidplest  was  the  New  EngUnd  Antl-Sltvery  Society,  whfcfa 
adopted  its  ooastitutioa  hi  January  1859.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  GarHson  Issued  hit  TkiugfUs  om  African  CM^ttkaUom,  in 
which  he  showed  by  ample  dutions  from  offickl  documents  tWt 
the  American  Colooiaation  Society  watorganiaed  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  and  that  in  offering  itself  to  the  people  of  tfie  North  as  a 
pimctical  remedy  for  that  system  it  was  guilty  of  dcceptiott. 
Ifis  book,  aided  by  others  taking  substantMly  the  same  view, 
smdte  thesodety  witba  paralysis  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
Agenu  of  the  American  Colonization  Sodcty  in  England  having 
succeeded  io  deceiving  leading  Abolitioniscs  thefe  as  to  its 
character  and  tendency,  Garmon  was  deputed  by  the  New 
England  AntS-SfaverySodety  to  visit  England  ibrthepurpose  of 
counteracting  their  itifluenee.  He  went  hi  the  spring  of  1833, 
when  He  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  recdved 
with  great  oordiaKty  by  British  Abolitionists,  some  of  whom  had 
heard  of  hb  bold  assaults  upon  American  slavery,  and  had  seen  a 
few  mmtbers  of  the  Lihcr^kfr,  The  struggle  for  emancipatbn  in 
the  West  Indies  was  then  at  the  point  of  culmination;  the  leaders 
of  the  cause,  from  all  parts  61  the  kingdom,  were  assembled  in 
London,  and  Garrison  was  at  once  admitted  to  thdr  conndb  and 
treated  with  distlngubhed  coniSderation.  He  took  home  with 
him  a  "  protest "  against  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
signed  by  Wilberfbrce,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Samuel  Gumey, 
William  Evans,  S.  Loshington,  T-fowell  Buxton,  James  Cropper, 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  others,  in  which  they  declared  theti"  de- 
liberate judgment  that  •*  Its  precepts  were  delusive,"  and  "  its 
real  effects  of  the  most  dangerous  nature."  He  also  recdved 
assurances  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  British  Abditionists  with 
him  in  hb  effbrts  to  abolish  Amerian  slavery.  He  gained  a 
hearing  before  a  Urge  popular  assembly  In  London,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  those  whom  he  addressed  byhisevident  eamestnete, 
sincerity  and  ability. 

Garrison's  visit  to  England  enraged  il^  pro-slavery  people 
and  press  of  the  United  States  at  the  outset,  and  wihen  he  re- 
turn^ home  ih  September  with  the  "  protest "  against  the 
Coloniiatfon  Society,  and  announced  that  he  had  engaged  the 
services  of  George  Thompson  as  a  lecturer  against  American 
^Very,  there  were  fresh  outbursts  of  rage  on  every  hand.  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Sodety  was  organized  in  December  of 
that  year  (1833},  putting  forth  a  masteriy  declaration  of  its 
principles  and  purposes  from  the  pen  of  Garrison.  This  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the'pnbllc  exdtement.  and  when  Thompson  came 
over  in  the  next  spring,  the  hostility  to  the  cause  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  mol^  organized  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question.  Now  began  what  Harriet  Martineau  called 
•*  the  martyr  age  in  America."  In  the  av  itumn  of  1835  Thompson 
was  compelled,  Ih  order  to  save  his  life,  to  embark  secretly  for 
England.  Just  before  his  departure  the  announcement  that 
he  would  address  the  Woman's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Boston 
created  "  a  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  from 
which,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  whole  dty  was  in  an  uproar.  Garrison,  almost 
denuded  oC  his  clothing,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a 
rope  hy  infuriated  men.  He  was  rescued  with  great  difficulty, 
and  consigned  to  the  gaol  for  safety,  until  he  could  be  secretly 
removed  from  the  city. 

Anti-slavery  societies  were  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the 
North*  and  many  men  of  influence,  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  state,  were  won  to  the  cause.  Garrison,  true  to  his  original 
purpose,  never  faltered  or  turned  back.  The  Abolitionists  of 
the  United  States  were  a  united  body  until  1 839-1840,  when 
divisions  sprang  up  among  them.  Garrison  countenanced  the 
activity  of  women  in  the  cause,  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
them  to  vote  and  speak  in  the  anti-slavery  sodeties,  and 
appointing  them  as  lecturing  agents;  moreover,  he  believed 
in  the  political  equality  of  the  sexes,  to  which  a  strong  party  was 
opposed  upon  social  and  religious  grounds.  Then  there  were 
some  who  thought  Garrison  dealt  too  severely  with  the  churches 
and  pulpiu  for  their  complicity  with  slavery,  and  who  accused 
him  of  a  want  of  religious  orthodoxy;  indeed,  according  to  the 


sundards  of  his  time  he  was  decTdedly  hMerodox,  though  he  had 
an  intensdy  rdigious  nature  and  was  far  from  being  an  infidd, 
as  he  was  often  charged  with  bdng.  He  Was,  moreover,  not  only 
a  non-resistant  but  also  an  opponent  of  ail  political  systems 
baaed  on  force.  "  As  to  the  governments  of  this  world,"  he 
said, "  what^er  tbdr  titles  or  forms  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
that  in  thdr  essemial  dements,  as  at  present  administered, 
they  are  all  anti'Christ;  that  they  can  never  by  human  wisdom 
be  Wught  hito  conformity  with  the  wHl  of  God;  that  they 
cannot  be  maintained  except  by  naval  and  military  power  to 
carry  them  into  effect;  that  all  thdr  penal  enactments,  being 
a  dead  letter  without  any  army  to  carry' them  into  effect,  are 
virtualTy  written  in  human  blood;  and  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  should  instinctively  shun  thdr  stations  of  honor,  power, 
and  enolument'^aC  the  same  time  'submitting  to  every 
ofdlnaace  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake'  and  offering  no  physical 
resbtance  toany  of  thdrmandates,  however  unjust ortyrannical." 
These  views  were  very  (fistasteful  to  many,  who,  moreover,  felt 
that  Oarrison  greatly  injured  abolitionism  by  causing  it  to  be 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  these  unpopular  views  on  other 
subjects.  The  dissentients  from  hb  opinions  determined  to 
form  an  antl^slavery  political  pa^y,  while  he  believed  in  working 
by  moral  ratiter  tbaa  political  party  insihimeBlalilies.  These 
differences  kd  to  the  oiganizatioii  of  a  new  National  Anti- 
Slavcrv  Sodety  i^  1840,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  "  Liberty 
Party  ^'  {q.v.)  in  politics.  (Sec  Bibney,  James  G.)  The  t«fo 
iodetifls  sent  their  dckgatio  to  the  World's  Anti*SUv«ry  Con- 
vention in  London  in  1840,  and  Gartbon  refused  to  take  hb  seat 
in  that  body,  because  the  women  delegates  from  the  United 
States  were  exduded.  Thedisciissiona  of  the  next  few  years 
Served  to  make  dearer  than  before  the  practical  workings  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  shidd  and  support  of 
slavery;  and  Garrison,  after  a  long  and  painful  reflection,  came 
to  the  oondusion  that  its  pro^lavery  clauses  were  immoral)  and 
that  it  was  therefore  wrong  to  take  an  oath  for  Its  support.  'The 
Southern  states  had  greatly  enlarged  representation  in  Congress 
on  account  of  their  slaves,  and  the  national  government  wi(s 
cottstiturionally  bound  tb  assbt  in  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  on  thdr  part  to  gain  theb  free- 
dom by  force.  In  view  of  these  provisions.  Garrison,  adopting  a 
bold  scriptural  figurfe  of  ^>eech,  denounced  the  constitution  as 
"  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and  chose 
as  hb  motto,  ''No  union  with  slaveholders." 

One  class  of  Abolitionbts  sought  to  evade  the  difficultv  by 
strained  interpretations  of  the  clauses  referred  to,  while  others, 
admitting  that  they  were  immoral,  felt  themselves  obh'ged, 
notwithstanding,  to  support  the  constitution  in  order  to  avoid 
what  they  thought  would  be  still  greater  evlb.  The  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  Garrison  was  the  president 
from  1843 'to  the  day  of  emandpation,  was  during  all  this  period 
the  nudeus  of  an  intense  and  powerful  moral  agitation,  which 
was  greatly  valued  by  many  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  tlic 
fidd  of  politics,  who  respected  Garrison  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
convictions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  always  had  the  highest 
respect  for  every  earnest  and  faithful  opponent  of  slavery, 
however  far  their  special  views  might  differ.  When  in  186 1  tne 
Southern  states  seceded  from  the  Union  and  took  up  arms  against 
it,  ho  saw  dearly  that  slavery  would  perish  in  the  struggle,  that 
the  constitution  would  be  pui-gcd  of  its  pro-slavery  clauses,  and 
that  the  Union  henceforth  would  rest  upon  the  sure  foundations 
of  liberty,  justice  and  equality  to  all  men.  He  therefore  ceased 
from  that  hour  to  advocate  disunion,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for  and  hastening  on  the  inevitable 
event  Hb  services  at  this  period  were  recognized  and  honoured 
by  President  Lincoln  and  others  In  authority,  and  the  whole 
country  knew  that  the  agitation  which  made  the  abolition  of 
slavery  feasible  and  necessary  was  largely  due  to  hb  uncompro- 
mising spirit  and  indomitable  courage. 

In  1865  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  declared  that,  slavery  being 
abolished,  hts  career  as  an  abolitionist  was  ended.  He  counselled 
a  dissolution  of  th6  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  insbting 
that  it  had  become  fundus  oJfkiU^  and  that  whatever  needed 
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GARRISON— GARY 


10  be  (tone  lot  iIk  prouctloo  of  llw  IrHdincD  etnitd  Ix 
kccDDipli&bed  by  vew  wdAiioni  lanatd  foe  TJau  puipove.  Tbe 
IJb4raist  wu  discootinued  at  the  end  of  tbe  ume  year,  »f  ter  AA 
ajsunaollbiay-iv^yaa.  He  visiled  EngLud  lot  Ibc  Hcond 
time  in  1^6^  And  agjua  In  1SA7,  irb«ti  he  wna  recdvcd  with 
duiinguahcd  bonaun,  public  u  well  as  piivitc.    In  1S77,  vben 

lefognilioa.  He  died  in  New  York  on  Ibt  i4tboI  May  1879,  in 
tbe  seven  ly-Iourth  year  a£  bia  age,  and  wai  buhcd  ia  Botloi^ 

t&4i^ajaJlv6biwt*tlhiiSoitncij  aad  aiJttr  /'mnu  was  publuhed, 
and  in  1S51  appeared  a  vDluine  of  Sdtiiimi  from  iit  Wiilinii 
and  Sptaka.  His  wife,  Helen  Elia  Beuou,  died  ia  iS7«. 
Four  sons  azbd  one  daughter  lurvived  Ihem, 

Carnson's  un,  Wuxuii  Llovd  Gauusoh  (18^8-1909).  mi  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  single  lax,  free  tiade,  woman's 
luSiage,  and  of  the  repeal  of  Ihc  Chinese  Eidusion  Act,  and  an 
opponent  of   impeii^ism;  anDlher  Mm,   Wendeu.  Peiluts 


a(  Ikeaad-davay  atnnleln/(. 

Cntiidtr:,a  Bieptt^icat  Eiiay  ffi 
York.  1S91)  i>  •  brilliant  iketct. 
OARHISOH,  oiiginollr  a  tenn 


defcn 


'  supplies,  also 


ODfusedwi 


d  puipovs  01 


(nwps  sUtioned  in  ■  lown  or  fortress  lor  the  purpose  of 

fiMirufni,  from  gutrir^  to 

its  later  tneaniD;  it  has  I 

regular  word  for  troops 

En^b  "  garnison  "  wu  used  til]  the  i6lh 

rison  "  (00k  its  place.     In  (he  Biitiab  army  '*  gB^ison  troops^'* 

e^Mdftlly  "  garriton  arrillery,"  are  troops  Ironed  and  emplc^ed 

for  garrison  work  as  distinct  from  held  operatiODS. 

OARBOTE  (Spanish  for  "  cudgel "),  an  nppliance  used  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  execution  of  criniinals  condemned 

(which  is  public)  on  hoisehack  or  in  a  cart,  wearing  a  black 
lunic,  and  is  attended  by  a  pnKHsion  of  priests,  &c.  Be  is 
•eatcd  OS  a  scalTold  fastened  to  an  upright  post  by  an  Iron  collar 
(Uk  gaiTOIe),  and  >  knob  worked  by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocstes 
his  spinal  columo.  or  a  small  blade  severs  tbe  spinal  coJumrr  at 
(SMCwiiAi-PnwiSHiiexT.)     Origii    " 


:k  ol  tbe  ( 


sealed  Lrr  a  chair  filed  to  a  post.    Bcli 
the  neck  a  slick  was  inserted  (hemx  tbe  name)  and 
■IranEuUtion  ensued. 

"  Garrotting  "  is  the  name  gjveti  in  En^and  Ic 
robbery  with  violence  which  became  ratbcc  comi 


'  of  1S61-1S6]. 


?r  his  head,  and  tightened  it  nearly  to 


lobbint 


I  i86j,  imposing  the 


penalty  of  floggi 

fiad  the  eflect  01  sloppmg  ganolling  almost  entirely.  At  any 
rale,  the  practice  was  checked;  and,  though  the  opponenEs  of 
any  »ort  of  Hog^ng  refuse  to  admit  that  this  was  due  to  Ihc 
penally,  that  view  has  always  been  taken  by  the  English  judges 
who  had  eipctiioce  of  such  cniei. 

OARRUCBA.  I  seaport  ol  soulh-eistcm  Spain,  In  the  province 
of  Abnerii',  on  the  Meditcmnean  Sea  and  on  the  righl  banl  of 
tbe  river  Aulas.     Top.  (1900)  4461.    Tbe  harbour  of  Conucba, 


which  is  defended  by  U  •ndemt  caslle,  afocdi  tbdui  to  Im|c 
ihipa,  and  is  tbe  Mtaral  entiM  for  the  eowntenie  if  >  Uuiiri^ 
acrieullunl  and  mUnf  district.  Dopite  hs  imll  sin  and  the 
waul  of  nilway  oimdMDkMioB,  Cunicka  bat  thus  b  anwht^ 
able  uade  in  lead,  tUvn,  ccfiper,  ino,  <v*no  srua,  fndi,  Ac 
Bcsidea  lea-goini  (hip*,  many  bmU  coMlen  OM  in  hailail.  ul 
clear  with  valuable  cargoes.  In  1901,13;  vciaels  of  j9o,<]aa  taut 
entend  tbe  harbour,  the  majority  being  British  or  ^julifa;  and 
in  Ihe  same  ymr  tiie  value  of  the  eirports  reached  £47^,000,  ndd 
IhM  of  the  imports  £118,000.  Both  imports  and  exporU  tieUtd 
their  value  in  the  In  years  i$gt-ivi. 

GUUTOK,  ■  seaport  In  the  Widnei  pailiaaientuy  divlH»  ol 
Lawaahin,  En^aod,  «i^tba  Uersey,  i  m.  SX.  of  UvopogL 
r<^  (i8«i)  i3,4«41  (i9ot)  i7,iS9'  Hh  docks,  bdongfiK  to  the 
London  it  Noilh  Western  railway  company,  employ  most  of  Iba 
woriung  population.  There  is  about  >  rule  of  quayage,  with 
special  Buctiinery  for  Ihe  shqiping  of  coal,  wbich  loima  the  chid 
article  of  «ipon. 

GARIH.  SIR  SAmiEL  (t66i-t7i»),  Englirii  phyticiao  bhI 
poet,  wu  bora  of  a  good  Yoriishiie  family  in  1661.  He  entend 
Peldholise,  Cambridge,  in  1676,  graduating  B^  in  1679  and 
U.A.  in  16X4.  He  look  his  M.D.  and  become  a  member  cf  the 
Collegec^Physkiaaaini69i.  In  lAv)  he  delivend  the  Harveiaa 
oration,  m  which  he  advocated  t  scheme  diting  from  »me  tea 
years  back  for  providing  dispemaries  for  Ihe  relief  of  Ibe  sick 
poor,  as  4  protection  against  the  greed  of  the  apothecaries.  In 
itgg  he  published  a  inock-benac  poem.  Tlie  Diifatary,  in  in 
cantos,  which  had  an  instmxt  success,  passing  tbiou^  three 
eililions  within  a  year.  In  this  he  ridiculed  the  apothecaries  and 
iheiraUies  among  the pbysidaiks.  Thepoembuliltleiiijerest  at 
Ihe  present  day,  excq^t  as  a  proof  that  tbe  heroic  cvupLel  woa 
written  with  omoothness  and  polish  before  the  days  of  Pope. 
Garth  wisa  member  of  the  KJl-Kat  CIub,KDd  became  the  leading 
physician  ol  the  Whigs,  as  Riddilfi^  was  of  the  Tories.  In  t7i4 
he  was  imighted  by  (rcorge  L  and  he  died  on  the  iSth  of  January 
1719.  He  wrote  Ettle  besides  his  best-known  work  TkiDuprm- 
sary  and  Claremtmt,  a  moral  espisLle  in  verse.  He  made  a  Latin 
Dillion  (1700)  in  praise  of  Drydcn  and  translated  tbe  l^a  ^ 
OlliDialhefiflhvolumeolDryden'sFiutardi-  In  I7i7faeedited 
a  tnntbtion  of  Ovid's  Uctatmrpkom.  himself  supplying  the 
fourteenth  and  pan  of  the  fifleenlh  book. 

OARTOK,  a  trade-market  of  Tibet,  situated  on  the  bank  of  Ihe 
Indus  on  the  road  between  Shigalie  and  Leh,  to  (he  east  of  "^mir. 
In  accordance  with  the  Tibet  treaty  of  1904,  Gartok,  (ogelhei 
with  Yatung  and  Gyanlw,  was  thrown  open  lo  British  trade. 
On  the  return  of  the  column  from  liasa  io  tbat  year  Gartok  was 
visited  by  a  party  uider  Captain  Ryder,  whA  found  only  a  few 
dooen  people  in  winter  quoitcn,  their  house*  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  bare  plain.  In  sununer,  however,  all  Ibe  trade  between 
Tibet  and  LatUkh  pusses  through  this  place. 

QABT.  a  city  of  Lake  cmioty,  Indiana,  tr.Sj\.,  at  the  aouthem 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago,  HI.  Pop. 
(igio  census)  i6,goi.  Gary  is  served  by  the  Ballimoie  & 
Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  »3ulhem,  the  Michigui  Ceotnl, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Wabash,  and  [lor  fi«ght  only)  tbe 
Chieagn,  Lake  Sboie  &  Eastern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 

There  ate  about  ii  sq.  m,  within  Ihc  muuiclpal  limits,  but  the 
ity  lies  chiefly  within  alrsct  of  about  Soooacrescomposedst  the 
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•tHities  the  Steel  Corporation  controls,  and  h  has  built  about 
500  dwellings,  two  hotels,  a  bank,  and  its  own  plant.  A  small 
patch  of  land,  now  within  the  liniiLs  of  the  city,  has  been  from  the 
beginning  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  lots  (exoept  those  already  sold)  are  owned  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  are  sold  under  certain  restrictions  intended  to 
prevent  real  estate  speculation,  to  guarantee  bona  fide  improve* 
meat  of  the  property,  and  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoodcating 
drinks.  Between  the  Grand  Calumet  river  (which  has  been 
dredged  out  into  a  canal)  and  the  lake  lies  the  i^ant  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  covering  about  1200  acres.  All  the  machinery  in 
this  great  |4ant  is  driven  by  electricity  from  generators  whose 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  combusti<m  of  gases  from  the 
blast  furnaces.  From  the  same  sources  is  also  suf^ied  the 
electricity  for  lighting  the  dty.  The  rail  mill  is  <^>erated  by 
three-phase  induction  motors  of  from  aooo  to  6000  horse^power 
capacity.  The  city  was  chartered  in  1906  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  Elbert  Henry  Gaiy  (b.  1846),  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  of  the  finan^  committee  of  the  United 
States  Stieel  Corporati<XL 

GAS,  a  general  term  for  one  of  the  three  states  of  aggregation 
of  matter;  also  more  specifically  applied  to  coal-gas,  the  gaseous 
product  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter  (see  below,  section  Cos  Manujactw,  lot 
gas  engines  see  the  separate  heading  Gas  Enoxns). 

The  Caseous  State — Matter  is  studied  under  three  physical 
phases—solids,  liquids  and  gases,  the  latter  two  being  sometimes 
grouped  as  *'  fluids."  The  study  of  the  physical  properties  of 
fluids  in  general  constitutes  the  science  of  hydromechanics,  and 
their  applications  in  the  arts  is  termed  hydraulics;  the  special 
science  dealing  with  the  physical  properties  of  gases  is  named 
pneumatics. 

The  gaseous  fluid  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  is  our 
atmosphere.  Though  practically  invisible,  it  appeals  in  its 
properties  to  other  of  our  senses,  so  that  the  evidences  of  its 
presence  are  manifold.  Thus  we  feel  it  in  its  motion  as  wind, 
and  observe  the  dynamical  effects  of  this  motion  in  the  quiver 
of  the  leaf  or  the  motion  of  a  sailing  ship.  It  offers  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  bodies  through  it,  destroying  their  motion  and 
transforming  their  energy — as  is  betrayed  to  our  hearing  in  the 
whiz  of  the  rifle  bullet,  to  our  sight  in  the  flash  of  the  meteor. 

The  practically  obvious  distinction  between  solids  and  fluids 
may  be  stated  in  dynamical  language  thus: — solids  can  sustain 
a  longitudinal  pressure  without  being  supported  by  a  lateral 
pressure;  fluids  cannot.  Hence  any  region  of  ^>ace  enclosed 
by  a  rigid  boundary  can  be  easily  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  then 
takes  the  form  of  the  bounding  surface  at  every  point  of  it.  But 
here  we  distinginsh  between  fluids  according  as  they  are  gases 
or  liquids.  The  gas  will  always  completely  fill  ihc  region,  however 
small  the  quantity  put  in.  Remove  any  portion  and  the  re- 
mainder wiU  expand  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  spa(%  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  a  definite  quantity  of  liquid  to  fill  the 
region.  Remove  any  portion  and  a  part  of  the  space  will  be 
left  unoccupied  by  liquid.  Part  of  the  liquid  surface  is  then 
otherwise  conditioned  than  by  the  form  of  the  wall  or  bounding 
surface  of  the  region;  and  if  the  portion  of  the  wall  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  is  removed  the  form  and  quantity  of  the 
liquid  are  in  no  way  affected.  Hence  a  Uquid  can  be  kept  in  an 
open  vessel;  a  gas  cannot  so  be.  To  quote  the  differentia  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "A  solid  has  volume  and  shape;  a  liquid 
has  volume,  but  no  shape;  a  gas  has  neither  volume  nor  shape." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  gas  and  a  "  vapour." 
The  latter  possesses  the  physical  property  stated  above  which 
distinguishes  a  gas  from  a  fluid,  but  it  differs  from  a  gas  by  being 
Kadily  condensible  to  a  liquid,''either  by  lowering  the  temperature 
or  moderately  increasing  the  pressure.  The  study  of  the  effects 
of  pressiUT  and  temperature  on  many  gases  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  term  "  permanent  gases  "  to  denote  gases  which  were 
apparently  not  liquefiable.  The  list  included  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen;  but  with  improved  methods  these  gases  have  been 
liquefied  and  even  solidified,  thus  rendering  the  terra  meaningless 
(see  Liquid  Gases).    The  term  "  perfect  gas  "  is  applied  to  an 


imaginary  substance  in  which  there  is  no  frictlonal  retardation 
of  molecular  motion;  or,  in  other  words,  the  time  during  which 
any  molecule  is  influenced  by  other  molecules  is  infinitesimally 
snuUl  compared  with  the  time  during  which  it  traverses  its  mean 
free  path.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  research,  more  particularly 
in  mathematical  investigations,  the  simple  laws  thus  deduced 
being  subsequently  modified  by  introducing  assumptions  in 
order  to  co-<»dinate  actual  experiences. 

The  gaseous  state  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  for  in- 
stance, in  Greek  cosmology, "  air  "  (inid)/ia)  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental elements.  The  alchemists  used  such  terms  as  spirilus, 
flatuSf  kaliius,  awa^  emanatio  nubiia,  &c.,  words  implying  a 
"  wind  "  or  "  breath."  The  word  "  gas  "  was  invented  by 
J.  B.  van  Helmont  in  his  Ortus  medicinae,  posthumously  published 
in  1648,  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  gas  now  known 
as  carbon  dioxide.  He  found  that  charcoal  on  burning  yielded 
a  "  spirit,"  which  he  named  spiritus  sylvcstris  on  account  of  its 
supposed  untamable  nature  ("  Gas  sylvestre  sive  inco£rcibile, 
quo4  in  corpus  cogi  non  potest  visibile  '0;  and  he  invented 
the  word  "  gas  "  in  the  expression:  " .  .  .  this  spirit,  hitherto 
unknown,  ...  I  call  by  a  new  name  gas  "  ("  hunc  spiritum, 
incognitum  hactenus,  novo  nomine  gas  voco")*  The  word  was 
suggested  by  the  Or.  x^»  chaos,  for  he  also  writes:  "  I  have 
called  this  spirit  gas^  it  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
Chaos  of  the  ancients  "  ("  halitum  ilium  Gas  vocavi,  non  longe 
a  Chao  yeterum  secretum").  The  view  that  the  word  was 
suggested  by  the  Dutch  geest,  spirit,  is  consequently  erroneous. 
Until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  word  "  air,"  qualified  by 
certain  adjectives,  was  in  common  use  for  most  of  the  guises  known 
— a  custom  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  important  part 
which  common  air  played  in  chemical  and  physical  investigations. 

The  study  of  gases  may  be  divided  into  two  main  branches: 
the  physical  and  the  chemical.  The  former  investigates  essen- 
tially general  properties,  such  as  the  weight  and  density,  the 
relation  between  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  (piezometric 
and  thermometric  properties),  calorimetric  properties,  diffusion, 
viscosity,  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity,  &c.,  and  generally 
properties  independent  of  composition.  These  subjects  are 
discussed  in  the  articles  Density;  Thermomstky;  Calori* 
uetry;  Diffusion;  Conduction  of  Heat;  and  Condensa- 
tion OF  Gases.  The  latter  has  for  its  province  the  preparation, 
coUection  and  identification  of  gases,  and  the  volume  relations 
in  which  they  combine;  in  general  it  deals  with  specific  pro- 
perties. The  historical  development  of  the  chemistry  of  gases- 
pneumatic  chemistry — b  treated  in  the  article  Cheicistsy;  the 
technical  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  is  treated  below  under 
Gas  Analysis.  Connecting  the  experimental  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  is  the  immense  theoretical  edifice 
termed  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  This  subject,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Molecule,  has  for  its  purpose  (i)  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  physical  structure  of  a  gas  which  will  agree  with  the 
experimental  observations  of  the  diverse  physical  properties, 
and  (2)  a  correlation  of  the  physical  properties  and  chemical 
composition. 

Gas  Analysis. — The  term  "  gas  analysis  "  is  given  to  that 
branch  of  analytical  chemistry  which  has  for  its  object  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  components  of  a  gaseous 
mixture.  The  chief  applications  are  found  in  the  analysis  of  flue 
gases  (in  which  much  information  is  gained  as  to  the  complete- 
ness and  efficiency  of  combustion),  and  of  coal  gas  (where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  product  of  a  definite  composition  within 
certain  limits).  There  are,  in  addition,  many  other  branches 
of  chemical  technology  in  which  the  methods  are  employed. 
In  general,  volumetric  methods  are  used,  i.e.  a  component  is 
absorbed  by  a  suitable  reagent  and  the  diminution  in  volume 
noted,  or  it  is  absorbed  in  water  and  the  amount  determined 
by  titration  with  a  standard  solution.  Exact  analysis  is  difficult 
and  tedious,  and  consequently  the  laboratory  methods  are  not 
employed  in  technology,  where  time  is  an  important  factor  and 
moderate  accuracy  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  this  article  an 
outline  of  the  technical  practice  will  be  given. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  (i)  a  measuring  vessel,  and  (3)  n 
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•fin  of  itKorptlon  pipcttn.  A  ranrmienl  form  of  neUDring 
vend  ii  ihir  dcviwd  by  W  Hcmpd.  It  nnsIUB  of  (m 
vcrtKAl  tuba  provided  with  fnt  and  ojiUKcttd  at  tfav  bMton^ 
by  fleilbia  rubber  tubing.  Ons  lube,  called  the  "meuurini 
tnbc,"  a  provided  wflh  a  opiUsry  itDpcock  u  the  top  and 
gndoated  downvnrdii  the  other  tulK,  ulled  the  "  level  lube," 
h  pUio  and  tqxn.  To  U9c  the  ipparaiia,  tbe  raeatuHng  tube 
ii  completely  hUed  with  witer  by  pouring  water  iots  both  lubes, 
laoini  the  levd  tube  until  water  ovsrflowg  at  the  atopoxli, 
which  ia  then  turned.  The  tnt  gas  is  brought  to  the  stopeock, 
by  meani  of  ■  line  tube  which  has  been  previautty  filled  with 
water  or  in  which  the  air  has  been  displaced  by  ninniag  the  gaa 
through.  By  opening  the  stop<tick  and  lowering  the  level  tube 
any  desired  quantity  of  the  gaa  can  be  aspirated  over.  In  casei 
where  a  krge  quantity  of  gas,  i.e.  sufficient  for  several  t«ta,  ii 
to  be  cuUecled,  the  meaiuiing  tube  Is  lepltced  by  a  large  battle. 
The  volonK  of  the  gaa  in  the  measuring  tube  is  determined  by 
bringing  the  water  In  both  lubes  lo  the  same  level,  and  reading 
the  gniualion  on  the  tube,  avoiding  parallai  and  the  other  errora 
■tsodated  with  recording  the  coiocidence  of  a  gnduatioD  with  a 
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reduced  to  o*  and 
-  V(P-p)/(i+oo36«)76o, 
P  the  baromelrie  pressure,  p 
temperature  I  of  the  experi- 
byth  ■     ■■ 


I  absoiptinn  pipeites  are  shown  in  figi. 
I  and  t.  The  aimpler  form  consists  of  two  bulbs  connected 
at  ihe  bottom  by  a  wide  lube.  The  lower  bulb  is  provided  with 
A  smaller  bulb  bearing  a  capillary  through  which  the  gu  la  led  to 
the  apparatua,  the  higher  bulb  has  a  wider  outlet  tube.  The 
■rrangement  is  mounted  vertically  on  a  stud.  Soroetimei  the 
■mall  bulb  on  ihe  led  ii  omitied.  The  form  o(  the  [Hpelte  varies 
with  ihe  nature  of  ihe  absorbing  material.  For  soluliotia  which 
remain  permanent  in  air  the  two-bulbed  form  suffices;  in  other 
cases  a  lompoiite  pipette  [Gg.  i]  Is  employed,  in  which  the 
tbsaibcnt  is  protected  by  (second  ^ripette  containing  water.  In 
the  case  of  solid  reagents,  t.f.  phoaphorui,  the  absorbing  bulb 
bu  a  lubulure  at  the  bottom.  To  use  1  pipette,  the  absorbing 
liquid  is  brought  lo  the  outlet  of  the  capillary  by  tilting  ot  by 
aqucczing  ■  rubber  ball  fixed  lo  the  wide  end,  and  the  liquid  is 
mainloined  ihcre  by  doling  with  a  clip-  The  capillary  is  con- 
nected with  the  measuring  tube  by  a  fine  tube  previously  filled 
with  water.  The  clip  is  removed,  the  stopcock  opened,  and  Ibe 
level  tube  of  the  measuring  apparatus  raised,  to  tbat  the  gas 
passes  into  the  first  bulb.  There  It  is  allowed  to  remain,  the 
pipette  being  shaken  Irom  lime  lo  time.  It  is  then  run  back  into 
Ibe  measuring  tube  by  lowering  the  level  tube,  the  itopcock  b 
closed,  and  the  volume  noted.  The  opecatlon  ii  repeated  until 
there  Is  no  furlher  absorptiou. 


ThcdMtcea(ahR)ri>enunMllhconlerh«klcfalb>|i«e(  M 
to  be  atiraaied  it  tuklly  limHcd.  Confining  Mnelva  is  cm>s 
where  titration  raetboda  are  not  nii[A]yed,  the  general  order  It 
aa  r<Jlows:  carbon  tSoalde,  oMbus,  oxygen,  tarbon  noaoilde, 
hydrogen,  methane  and  nitrogen  (bydMerencal.  litis  scheme  it 
particularly  applicable  ts  ea*l.gas  Carbon  diotide  ia  almtbcil 
by  a  pDiasb  solution  contaftiing  one  pan  of  potash  lo  bnwee* 
two  and  three  of  waler;  Ihe  stronger  solution  abkiibs  aboit  40 
volnmea  ol  the  gas.  Tbe  oWtnj— ethylene,  ftc— are  genetlOy 
ihsorbed  by  a  very  strong  tuljrfiuric  acid  prepared  by  uMbig 


Bromine  water  is  aho  1 


be  above  tS*; 
rfina,  alcobcJ, 
of  pyrogaUol 


iilphur 
aolidilics  wben  slightly  co 
Oiygen  is  ab»rb«l  by  sli 
pIpettB  filled  with  waler.  i/ie  lemperalure  mt: 
and  the  ahiorption  is  prevented  by  ammonia, 
and  some  other  subtttncei.  An  alkaline  loluri 
is  also  used;  this  solution  rapidly  tbtoibs  oiygen,  becoming 
black  in  colour,  and  It  ia  neceuaiy  to  prepare  tbe  tcJution 
immediately  before  use.  Carbon  monoiide  is  absorbed  by  ■ 
tolulion  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  or,  better,  in 
amntonla.  When  small  in  amonnl.  It  Is  belter  to  estimate  aa 
carbon  dioxide  by  burning  with  ojcygen  and  absortring  In  pola^; 
wben  targe  in  amount,  tbe  bulk  is  absorbed  in  ammoeiacal 
cuprous  chloride  and  the  residue  burned.  Hydrogen  may  be 
estimated  by  absorption  by  bested  palladium  contained  in  a 
capillary  through  wblch  Ihe  gas  is  pissed,  or  by  eiploding  (under 
reduced  preiaure)  with  an  excess  of  oiygen,  and  measuring  the 
diminution  in  volume,  two-thirds  of  which  ia  the  volume  al 
hydrogen.  The  explosion  method  la  unsatisfactory  when  <be  gas 
la  contained  over  water,  and  is  Improved  by  using  mercury. 
Methane  cannot  be  burnt  in  Ihit  way  even  when  there  is  raocb 
hydrogen  present,  and  several  other  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed,  audi  as  mixing  with  ah-  and  aspirating  over  copper  oiide 
healed  10  redness,  or  mixing  with  oiygen  and  burning  in  a 
platinum  tube  heated  to  redness,  the  carbon  dioiide  formeil 
beingntimated  by  absorption  in  potash.  Gases  soluble  in  water, 
such  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  tnlphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  dioiide,  Sc,  are  cstinuited  by  paning  a  known  volume  cf 
ihegasthiough  water  and  tiltuling  the  solution  with  a  standard 
solution.  Many  lypet  of  absorption  vessel  are  in  use,  and  the 
standard  toluliona  are  generally  luch  that  1  c.c,  of  the  solution 
corresponds  10  i  c.c.  ol  Ihe  gas  under  normal  conditions. 

Many  forms  of  composite  gat-apparalus  are  in  use.    One  of  tbe 
'    fig.  3-    Tbe  g 
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le  right,  which  is 
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waterjicliet  and  provided  with  a  levelling  bottle.  At  the  toplt 
connected  by  a  capillary  tube  beni  a|  right  angles  lo  a  series  1 
absorbing  vessels,  the  connexion 
belngeSeciedbystopcocks.  These  _ 
vessels  consist  of  two  vertir '  " 
cylinders  Joined  at  Ihe  bottoi 
1^  a  short  tube.  Tbe  cyilnd. 
in  direct  communicalioD  with  the  W 
cBiHllary  is  filled  wiih  glass  tuba  so  I 
as  to  expose  a  larger  surface  of  Ihe  || 
absorfnng  solution  to  the  gas.  Th 
other  cylinder  is  open  to  the  air 
and  serva  to  hold  the  liquid 
ejected  from  the  absorbing  cylin- 
der. Any  number  of  bulba  can  be 
attached  to  the' horizontal  capillary; 
in  the  form  Otnslraied  there  are 
four,  tbe  last  being  a  hydrogen 
pipette  in  which  the  palladium  js 
healed  in  a  borizontal  tube  t^  ' 
■  spirit  lamp.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
horizonlal  tube  there  is  a  ihrie- 
wiy  cock  connecting  with  the  ur  or  an  «spirBtor.  To  UM 
the  apparatus,  the  measnring  tnbe  b  complndy  filled  with 
water  by  raising  lie  levelling  bottle.  The  absorUng  vesadi 
are  then  about  half  filled  with  the  abaorbeuts,  and,  by 
[,  ibe  liquid  Is  brougbt  lO  u 
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completely  to  Ml  the  bulbs  neaiter  the  capflltfy.  The  cocks 
are  then  closed.  By  opening  the  three-way  cock  to  the  supply  of 
the  test  gas  and  lowering  the  levdUng  bottle,  any  desired  amoant 
can  be  drawn  into  the  measuring  tube.  The  absorption  is  effected 
by  opening  the  cock  of  an  absorbing  vessel  and  raising  the  level- 
fing  bottle.    The  same  order  of  absorption  and  general  directions 

pertaining  to  the  use  of  Hempel  pipettes  have  to  be  adopted. 

Although  the  earliest  attempts  at  gas  analysis  were  made  by 
Scheele,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  Gay-Lusssc  and 
others,  the  metnods  were  first  nrstematised  by  R.  Bunsen,  who 
began  his  researches  in  18138.  He  embodied  his  results  in  his  classical 
CasometrUche  Metkoden  (1857,  second  edition  1 877).  a  work  trans- 
lated into  English  by  H.  Koiecoe.  Clemens  Wmkler  contributed 
two  works,  Anmluni  mmt  ckfmiukeH  UnUrsnckung  dtr  Industruiase 
(1876-1877)  and  Lekrbuck  dtr  tecknucJun  Gasanalyse  (2nd  ed.,  1892)^ 
both  of  which  are  very  valuable  for  the  commercial  applications  of 
the  methods.  W.  Hempel's  researches  are  given  in  his  Neue  iittkoie 
%ur  Anaiyst  der  Case  (1880)  and  Gasarudyttsche  Metkoden  (1890, 3rd 

.  1900;.  ^^  MANUFACnntE 

l«  lUuminaliug  Qu^ — ^The  first  praaical  application  of  gas 
distilled  from  coal  as  an  illuminating  agent  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  William  Murdoch,  who  between  the  years 
of  1792  and  1803  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
making  gas  from  coal  and  using  it  as  a  lighting  agent  on 
a  large  scale.  Prior  to  1691,  however,  Dr  John  Ckjrton, 
dean  of  Kildare,  filled  bladders  with  Inflammable  gas  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  showed  that  on  pricking  the 
bladders  and  applying  a  light  to  the  escaping  gas  it  burnt 
with  a  luminous  flame,  and  in  1726  Stei^en  Hales  published 
the  fact  that  by  the  distillation  of  158  grains  of  Newcastle 
coal,  180  cub.  in.  of  Inflammable  air  would  be  obtained.  Jean 
Pierre  Minckelers,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  and  later  of  chemistry  and  physics  at 
Maestricht,  made  experiments  on  dfstiUuig  gas  from  coal  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  permanent  gas  sufficiently  light  for 
fining  balloons,  and  in  1785  experimentally  lighted  his  lecture 
room  with  gas  so  obtained  as  a  demonstration  to  his  students, 
but  no  commercial  application  was  madettf  the  fact.  Lord  Dun* 
donald,  in  x  787,  whiht  distilling  coal  for  the  production  of  tar  and 
oil,  noticed  the  formation  of  inflammable  gas,  and  even  used  It 
for  lighting  the  hall  of  Culross  Abbey.  It  Is  dear  from  these 
facts  that,  prior  to  Murdoch's  experiments,  It  was  known  that 
Illuminating  gas  could  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distiUatlon 
of  coal,  but  the  experiments  which  h«  began  at  Redruth  In  1792, 
and  which  culminated  in  the  b'ghting  of  Messrs  Boulton,  Watt  & 
Co.'s  engine  works  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  in  1802,  un- 
doubtedly demonstrated  the  practical  possibility  of  making  the 
gas  on  a  large  scale,  and  burning  it  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  make 
coal-gas  the  most  important  of  the  artificial  illumlnants.  An  im- 
pression exists  in  Cornwall,  where  Murdoch's  eariy  experimenta 
were  made,  that  It  was  a  millwright  named  Homblower  w|)p 
first  suggested  the  process  of  making  gas  to  Murdoch,  but,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  fact  that  illuminating  gas  could  be  obtained 
from  coal  by  distillation  was  known  a  century  before  Murdoch 
made  his  experiments, 
and. the  most  that  can 
be  claimed  for  him  is 
that  he  made  the  first 
suaxssf  ul  application  of 
it  on  a  practical  scale. 

In  1799  a  Frenchman 
named  Philippe  Lebon 
took  out  a  patent  in  Paris  for  making  an  Illuminating  gas  from 
wood,  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  it  In  1802,  which  exdted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attentionon  the  European  continent  It 
seen  by  a  German,  F.A.  Winsor,  who  made  Lebon  an  offer  fm* 
secret  process  for  Germany.  This  offer  was,  however,  dedined, 
aad  Winsor  returned  to  Fi^nkfort  determined  to  find  out  how 
the*gas  could  be  made.  Having  quick  ly  succeeded  in  d  iscovering 
this,  he  in  1803  exhibited  before  the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick 
a  series  of  experiments  with  lighting  gas  made  from  %vood  and 
from  coal.  Looking  upon  L.ondon  as  a  promising  field  for 
enterprise,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1804  took  the  Lyceum  theatre,  where  he  gave  demonstrations 
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of  hk  process.    He  thcik  proceeded  to  float  a  eomptay,  and  in 

1807  the  first  public  street  gas  Ughting  took  place  in  Pall  Malt, 
whilst  in  1809  he  applied  to  parliament  to  incorporate  the  National 
Heat  and  Light  Company  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
This  application  was  opposed  by  Murdoch  on  the  ground  of 
his  priority  in  invention,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  but  coming 
to  parliament  for  a  second  time  in  1810,  Winsor  succeeded  in 
getting  it  passed  in  a  very  much  curtailed  form,  and,  a  charter 
being  granted  later  in  i8x  2,  the  company  was  called  the  Chartered 
Gas  ijght  and  Coke  Company,  and  was  the  direct  forerunner  of 
the  present  London  Gas  light  and  Coke  Company.  During  this 
period  Frederick  C.  Accum  (i 769-1838),  Dr  W.  Henry  and 
S.  Clegg  did  so  much  by  their  writings  and  by  the  improvemenu 
they  Introduced  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  burning  of 
coal  gas,  that  their  names  have  become  Inseparably  connected 
with  the  subject. 

In  1813  Westminster  Bridge,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
streets  of  Westminster,  were  h'ghted  with  gas,  and  In  x8x6  It 
became  common  in  London.  After  this  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  this  new  mode  of  illumination  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  It  was  adc^ted  by  all  the  ^fi 
principal  towns  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  b'ghting 
streets  as  well  as  shops  and  public  edifices.  In  private  houses  it 
found  its  way  more  slowly,  partly  from  an  apprehension  of 
danger  attending  Its  use,  and  partly  from  the  discomfort  ^itdiidi 
was  experienced  in  many  cases  through  the  gas  bdng  distributed 
without  purification,  and  to  the  cardess  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  service  pipes  were  first  fitted.  It  was  during  the 
last  four  decades  of  the  i9t]i  century  that  the  greatest  advance 
was  made,  this  period  having  been  marked  not  only  by  many 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  but  by  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  utilizing  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  light.  In  X875  the  London  Argand,  giving  a  duty  ol 
3*2  candles  iOuminatIng power  per  cubic  foot  of  ordinary  x6  candle 
gas,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  burner  of  the  day, 
and  little  hope  was  entertained  that  any  burner  capable  of 
universal  adoption  would  surpass  it  In  Its  power  of  developing 
light  from  the  combustion  of  coal  gas;  but  the  dose  of  the 
century  found  the  Incandescent  mantle  and  the  atmospheric 
burner  yielding  six  times  the  h'ght  that  was  given  by  the  Airgand 
for  the  consumi^'on  of  an  equal  vohime  of  gas,  and  to-day, 
by  supplying  gas  at  an  increased  pressure,  a  light  of  ten  times 
the  power  may  be  obtained.  Since  the  advent  of  the  incandescent 
mantle,  the  effidency  <A  which  is  dependent  upon  the  heating 
power  of  the  gas  more  than  on  its  illuminating  power,  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas  has  undergone  considerable  modifications. 

Coal,  the  raw  material  from  which  the  gas  is  produced  by  a 
process  of  destructive  dutillation,  varies  very  widely  in  composition 

(see  Coal),  and  it  is  only  the  class  of  cottis  rich  in  hydrogen,  ^_. ^ 

known  as  bituminous  coal,  that  can  with  advantage  be  r^f^^^*^ 
utilized  in  ras  manufacture.    Coals  of  this  character  are  ^f?* 
obtained  inlBngland  fromthe  Newcastleand  Durham  fidd,         ^^ 
South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire  and  Bamsley  districts,  and  an  idea  of 
thdr  ultimate  composition  may  be  derived  from  the  following  table:- 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

Newcastle  gas  coal  . 
Durham  gas  coal 
South  Yorkshire  silkstone 
Derbyshire  silkstone 
Bamsley  gas  coal 

82-16 

80-46 
76-96 

75-64 

4-83 
530 
5-09 
5-04 
4-94 

1*00 

2119 
2*84 

1-23 

»-73 
1-67 

1-77 
1-65 

6-82 
429 
679 
6-92 
7-25 

3*20 

242 
330 

3*28 
4*28 

0-76 

114 
1-03 

364 
3-40 

Our  knowledge  of  the  compontion  of  coal  Is  limited  to  the  total 
amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  fordgn  materials 
which  h  contains;  and  at  present  we  know  pracrically  out  little  of 
the  way  in  which  these  bodies  are  combined.  This  oein^  so,  the 
ordinary  analysis  of  a  coal  affords  but  little  indication  of  its  value 
for  gas-making  purposes,  which  can  only  be  really  satisfactorily 
arrived  at  by  extended  use  on  a  practical  scale..  Bituminous  coal, 
however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  carbon  and  also  simple 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin 
series,'  and  likewise  organic  bodies  containii^  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulphur. 

On  submitting  a  complex  substance  of  this  character  to  destructive 
distillation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  products 
will  vary  very  considerably  with  the  temperature  existing  in  the 
retorts,  with  the  sise  of  the  charge  of  coal  used,  with  its  distribution 
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^VS  PMHUPACTWn 

The  dTen  pndKttlbyiltcndoa  in  d»  tensmuun  of  ihe  retort 
iipoa  the  ampwliciB  <d  both  nt  wid  ui  ii  very  marked.  Ai  tbe 
lenpenluR  i> nued,  du  ybidtt gu  Cnm  a  livea  "'iKlit  °'  i™! 

jn  Ihe miunlMliiiavtlM Jf  Iha gii«vdv«d.  Liwlj  T.  Wii^  found. 


SSte? '™ 


;i  Brijhi. 


3*140 

37460 


CnipBitlMH  g/  (b  Cm. 


PeJ'«nt. 

P^KU. 

^^. 

^n 

1:1 

1 

4S.01 

Jo-T"* 

■11 

l«K>0 

lOOOO 

■woo 

0  (hai,  iriih  tiM 


ipoiitiaa  bttm 

■afaKnueoft...., 

li  eu  KiKB— gradually  bna 
of  the  morr,  and  liberalin 


hydrocaiboiu— the  olefiDea  u 

up,  dtpmiting  carbon  in  tlie  crown  of  the  retort,  and  liberating 

hyarcsenpiliepenxDtaEeof  vfaichitefldllyLitcreaieawilli  the  rite  oi 

TtaeEv  fonned  b  affected  toon  wen  Erevter  extent  than  the  na  by 
altetatSou  in  tbe  (empeialure  at  which  the  dcuructive  diuinatkia 
taket  iJan.  The  lower  the  temperature,  the  smaller  mill  be  the 
volume  of  gat  pmliu!ed,  and  the  Ufihter  the  ftpecilk  f^avtiy  of  the 
tat,  shibt  wllh  inmaM  ol  lempenture.  the  volnmc  nl  qai  rapUly 
riiea,  and  >d  doet  the  apaci&e  sravily  d  the  tar.  Worlmtg  iinth  • 
akiii(  coal  Wrifht  obuuncd  tHe  foUowiDi  teutlu ;— 


Ykldo(G« 

Eb'."!: 

S^ifcO,.,,, 

II 

i 

VffS£ 


wii  due  to  the  increase  in  the  quaatity  of  plttl,  wMcl 

iS'Sa  to  64-08%  in  the  le^duaki  ■hibi  the  aamool 
and  licht  tub  oeadiiy  fell  in  quantity,  tlK  creoaote  and 
oils  doing  tlie  lame,  but  10  a  iniaDer  extent.     Napht 

be laraaaoonaitheyicad 

IC  IrboniRd. 

ch  e^neT^fhey  mav  "£  divid 

ui  por'llona  in  whlch'thi 

10,000  cub.  [(^otgu  •  3ta  lb  Bi74pc 
10  pllont  of  lai      .   '  113  „  ■•  S'l 
Gaa  liquof*  .     .     -   '  177  „  -  7-9 
Coke       ....   -13M  ..  -700 


TiM  diirf  solid  miditfl,  coke,  h  not  aboohitely  pure  carbon,  aa  h 
eonlaju  tha  Dinenl  non-volatile  cuuatitiieDti  whlrh  lemiiln  bcbiBd 

™t  eaeni,  exi.t™*ii  the  up'that  HtiJthe'cel^  of  The  *— f  ... 
plantfrorawhidiihecoalwaiformed.  The tMurt carbon  »«*** 
formed  u  a  denae  deponi  on  the  crtown  of  the  retort  by  the  actioB 
o<  Lhe  high  temperature  on  the  hydrocarbonB  It,  however,  cairtioa  ia 
a  very  pure  form,  and.  on  account  c4  its  denaity.  it  Ivgdy  uaed 
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I  aiuBe,  owiw  te  a  faulty  laetbad  of 

...._ n  it  BO  dedEl  that  iHlhuw  k  em 

«  lae  Boat  important  dI  Ibc  hydrocarlBiia  onaeat,  whan  the  na 
b  buDt  in  aucb  a  way  aa  to  cvoIyc  ftom  it  the  proficr  iUuninattiv 
power,  whilat  ^  beuene  vapour,  aiiiall  ai  the  quantity  if,  cdrih 
■atialiBportanand  theathylaieiait.  It  La  the  combriKd  actioA 
of  the  kydcocaitioBi  Hhlefa  |ivea  the  dact,  not  any  eae  of  tbeia 

Th«  atfiea  of  oaentlona  coBBected  viCt  the  iiianBlactiire  and 
diaUibutioB  of  coal  gaa  eBibiacca  tiw  proccaeea  of  dutillatiop,  ccn- 
daaaalioa,  abamtkHi,  wet  puii£cBtloD  by  vaihinf  and  KnbUnf , 
4nr  porification,  aKaeurinr,  alodng  and  diMributioii  to  the  vmiae 
aaeBca  tiM  conataDtr'a  au^y  a  dnm. 

ThecMccof  a  ■Icfori  !■>  worln  <i  nr  mm  rfly  mrnied  by  Iml 

oieaBaoftiBBHHwta^labie,  and  lor  Ibis  reaomi  the  wnrka  _^  , 
ttmiii  be  bul&  bdob  t^  banks  of  a  navlcible  river  or  ri^ 


Bally  and  are  iet  in  an  arch,     x-'H'x  I  .-I 

tbecouuiictioo depending    */■     X*  d 
■poatheBunboroTmoru,  L(          \\ 

wUdi  vaiiea  Iron  three  to  Fk )')  ° 

twelve.    The  ««h  and  i«  ^«_»_»'  LtJJ 


*t  by  the  "  recenaalivc 


4S6  ( 

lermlive  tvMem  el  Mqf »  a  mJitun  of  carU 
•«i-t»Hc  aiu  ^^iK^^fl  v  producFd  by  iiuvnf  air  thniuvh  inoJ 
deacnit  01*  cofte  io  a  gHKiatw  placH  odaw  tha  btvb  of  reloft 
and  ibcliHiinE  value  ol  ibe  gau  ■>  pfoducxcl  is  incnaanl  in  nio 
caifa  by  <hc  adnyaturE  of  a  tmall  propdniDn  of  steani  wiih  il 
pciaiary  air  supply.  Ike  «uam  beieg  (Mompoied  by  caaiad  wj 
tk  nd-liat  (ska  ia  Iba  |riK«ior  inln  oaia  rau.  a  nuituirotcirbc 
■uiwu'dcaad  hydnten  (He  FueLiCsisuT.   The  gaici  •Dfcnni 

■(MMU  of  ■Mn,  but  (Hwrany  CDOIaio  ja  lo  iS%ol  conibuaib 
Bu,  Ibe  nmaiader  bug  IbersMtual  nilrogonoTjIieau-  and  tarbc 
dioidde.  TbatgaiaiaiilcrthacoaibuHioaaianiberaronndLlieiFEor 
at  a  bigh  (ompcntun,  and  are  Iborv  tupplted  with  ludicieM  air  i 
completa  tbeircombuKion.  tbiiHraDdaryairaapply  bein^  heated  b 
Ibc  hot  prodHCU  of  corabuadan  od  their  vay  to  the  eili  flue.  Th.. 
"m  of  abmit  Doe-thifd  the  weight 


of  «ke  lued  bi  the  ol 


ly  (GauiblUed 


X  obtained,  the  heat  being  al 


:acteat  nunberaf  inethadanf  appfyiiw  theiwneiBin 
lich  vary  only  la  detail  Fi2.6giveainit)casllhcee<ier 
t.    The  (utnicc  A  ia  built  ol  ic^brick.  coJie  ii  chargf 


he  tw  IblDugh  thi 

tbcpaniaieHibuuionof  tbacoketo"  producer  "a 
IhcKbin.  ThetaasanoonducledTromihefu 
bnation  chamber  E  through  the  noHrila  D  D.  and  t 


bb  polBt  vitta  th 
badied  loonier 


The  inuum  of  dnfl  vbldi  k  necawy 
si  Iba  gue>  and  (o  dtav  la  the  adeqoati 
by  dainpeta  |il*«d  In  Iba  mala  Boa.   By 


na  6.— Rrt««™''>*  Setting, 
.u*  p  1  ]itile  above,  thi*  air  hiving  been  alnmdy 
•elting-  CamjifeLe  cofubutuoD  take*  place 
tdnUain  of  inienw  beat,  the  paei  on  ruing 
lOilau  then  in  every  diraciion  iwind  the 
f**th*  top  cf  Iba  aectnig  tbey  arc  conducted 

■'-" rllh  the  mabi  Hoe  and  ihaft. 

tD  cany  out  tbeei     *    '  ' 

., . nadilr  gauged. 

RMottaan  at  ii  cithcl  the  boriunial,  iDcUaeiroc  wtical  poH 
and  the  advantage*  of  Ibc  ooe  wcr  the  other  ia  ■  queadon  upon  w 
ahnoat  every  gai  enflneer  baa  bia  ova  iricwi. 

The  intraduetloB  of  tibour^airinf  appUancea  inta  laa  •aria 
Rndend  the  dilBnlt  work  aJ  ebarrini  and  dbcbarcw  boriao 
-  ■  Rtorta  coaqiantlvely  Aiiple.  Pomerly  It  wai 
T^T^"  ptaetlce  to  e»«y  out  lucb  oparatfooa  entirely  by  b 
T*  ■  meo  i^rtfng  the  (Hott*  eitber  b*  neana  ol  ihcive 
■""■•  hand«coop,  and  the  (skepTedDced  being  wkhdrawn  i 
head  nhc*.  Nov,  bavever,  only  tM  HaaUcr  gaa  mki  adher 
Ihii  ayttem,  aad  tbia  work  1>  done  by  macblaiy  drives  by  ei 
compRtKd  ^,  bydranUe  or  decOk  poiRr.  IB  tbe  tm  t*D  m 
amop,  filed  vitb  coal  from  aa  overbaad  bofipcT  carrW  by 
tnvdliilc  ~'*'~>i  la  nada  to  eoMr  the  ncoR  aad  m  taned  □ 
the  opeiitioa  la  tbea  tapeatad,  but  tbii  tina  th*  •am  ;•  tiiniiicl  ■ 
in  tbe  oppoiita  diriciloa,  Ibe  coal  tbus  ai 
ai  aiDcE  of  ita  mder  nctm  aa  poaiible  I 
oftbeictoit.  Wtb  "  throufh  "^  letona 
relona  at  both  cadi,  the  acoop, 

mterirMi"  " -" — '— ' 

iDIalt&r, -.  -.    _ 

"  "     ~  ~      «  tbe  (niallty  «f  Ilia  gaa  rcqalicd.    Int 

ly  atBi:fccBd.Bothatt£all^itftb* 

'  .    Tbe  ebarglac 

'  "id  the  poller 

Aderinst 


— -ti  cbatgtBf  mactinaa  fe 
eh  baa  a  capadty  of  abnit  ■! 
— -M  cadi  aad,  aoth 


nore  iteeai  IntnidiKtian  li  an  decttiaily^vn  dianhii  nacbtnc, 
in  which  tbe  centrifuaal  foree  created  by  a  Hy^wbaet  re^  Alt  at  high 
■peed  il  appBed  to  drive  coal  Into  lb*  nion.    If  the  actocity  it 

■uBkieatiy  ^  Ibc  coal  may  be  oiiriBd  (be  -"-  • ■■  -•-—'- 

retort,  tbe  coal  fodDWrnt  banUng  up  until 
Ibmoghout  the  length  of  the  reion. 


(HANUFACniRB 

-y  (ft  employed,  a 


H  Li  i>  nrcesHry  ibat  ihc  ralte  should  eaier  and  di4bir|e 
ibcfDrcLheivLort  iftdear.and  thu«  theuHofa  tefrxopae 


lam  worked  by  brdrauli' 


d  toboppera,  ii_,pp — -,_ ^ - — 

.nged  tint  they  cnn  travel  from  end  lo  end  t 

1)  in  iron  Mop  or  barrier  la  placed  in  the  Iwcf 

. , 1 1     Ti^  ,|„5,  I,  piuni  in  tbe  uppa 

Uch  reulni  the  coat  in  the  eh 
liacbor^ed  into  tiie  retort,  and 
3y  Ibe  barrier,  and  bankt  u| 


to  (he  difbcuily  uf  withdrawing  the  coIe, 
rer  of  Lha  gat  rnade  in  il,  aod  the  damaK 
o  tbe  iwefling  of  the  charge  during  diAU- 
mdonrd.    About  tbe  begipning  of  iha  rab 


(1  &»tle  and  Padlield  at 


r*  propatsl  ajid  tried.    Tiie  cb 


8»S' 


indoubtedly  Ihjt  it  wai  canipiei.dy 


rt  before  it  leava 


the  tojioitb* 


cul  and  the  leiort  ik  e(  ntccMty  coDddetaUe  in  order  to  permi' 
lOirDdueiion  of  the  Koop  and  lalcei  the  gii  hai  therefore  a 
cbanoel  to  travel  along,  but  has  too  much  contact  with  the  hi 

n  be  mc 
Liing  nl 
nd  br  B 


be  caie  of  incEried  rctorla  Ih 

ppmached.  The  heating  ai  well  ai  the  illun 
w  per  unit  volunw  i>  lowered  by  over-bikinj 
he  followitig  5guiem  afl  to  the  healing  vaTue  of  ^ 
ame  coal  but  by  diffeieni  methoda  of  orbonii 

Veetical      Relona.te4BriiiibibeTuialHi 
IncUned  „    984  „ 


Of  the  a 


charged  in  bulk  10  the  (eun 
-  ^  . — ...  ^~  _........  in  snail  quantkica  at  regular 

iaurvalai  by  lUt  lUtar  nieana  (the  chanaeriKlc  feauirt 
.i^b-j^Ja , ; 1,^  of  coal  ia  ia  ptooM 


iwocrw)  ■  coniniioiH  lay« 

-  ;m  icpi  arhilat  tb*  gaa  eacai 

■ed.hM  coke,  a  sonidanble  incnaia  in  vclaa* 
•d  valse  in  tbe  pa  aad  a  ■■cb  dcaatr  cell*  befni  tbe  remit. 
From  tbe  ntoft  tbe  gat  paiaea  by  the  aicenuoa  pipe  to  tbe  hy- 
raiiHc  omio  (Bg.  7).  Tnia  la  a  lout  leaervoir  placed  in  a  botiaoatal 
wtH>  and  aippciTtcd  by  coluniiH  upon  the  top  of  ibe  -  -  .- 
Met  alack,  aad  ihroiidl  il  ia  aHintaiaed  a  >lo«  >ut  "  "^^ 
HiitantSowof  waler.Ibakvelalwhichiiktpt  iiulorm.    ■•"■ 

lal  thai  alhjwa  of  any  retort  b^iudutgni  tinyly  wiihoul  theriik 
f  iba  gai  pcvduoed  liwa  the  other  leign*  in  ibe  beach  eacapiiw 


CAS 


m  wh'l'Ee'ronil 


■bnuth  Ihe  open  relort.  C«1  fat.  b<in(  _  ... 
vapbun  of  iiquidl  havint  Wy  vawing  boiMng 
vnly  undervi  physical  chan^  when  the  (ernj 

quickly  ' 


kidjiic  to  tbe  hydnollc  mln,  and  to  ■  Hill 
■nater  enleDt  &  tbe  hydnullc  Bain  iltelf 
when  the  gaa  baa  to  paia  tbroiKh  water. 

Aaceniioa  plpea  pvfitnwble  aucaa  tbey  an 
f  requeally  cToiredtir  an  ImtiniDHI  called  ai 


le  reduced  ai  naariy  u 


v».   .      U.J n.     btfpa  lo  form  Ihe  amiiionlHal  Uqiwr,  whl 

"^  ^■M^"r^"'*'    iliii«ish.heliquDrl.«l1«ii.wlbythe| 
"aiB.  bubblingthroughil.apani^irpiniliDoor 


tbe  foul 

The  tai  a>  It  liavea  tbe  hydnulic  naic 
tl  fnim  ijo*  lo  ijo*  F.,  and  ahould  aoi 
Cm^Ht^  AOwbletolbBtcaipenturei 
H,^  Hwcqienlioaofcndentcoj 

fimpl*  11  night  be  uf 
demed  bava  a  diaaolviii2actlm  i 

atitiRntaof  theffU  ^ich  Intbeonunaiy  way  woun  wn  oeoepoa' 
by  the  lowaiBi  of  ■caperatum.  aad  tor  ihli  icaaon  ibe  boivy  i 
and  eapecially  thai  produced  n  Ibe  bydiaulic  maiD.  ^ould  con<  ... 
contact  with  Ibe  faa  ai  Utile  a>  fotBb^t.  and  coodrniuioa  dwiild 
lake  place  ilowly. 

file  maio  difficulty  which  the  coiufenvr  oughi  to  overcome  and 
upon  wbicfa  iu  efficiency  ihould  depend  it  i he  removal  of  aaphtha- 
Icpe;  thii  compound,  which  ia  prcaeot  in  tbe  gat,  condemea  on 
cooliagioa  lOlid  which  cryHaUiiea  out  u  the  focn  of  while  Bakn, 
and  the  trouble  cautcd  by  pipe  atcwiasia  in  ihe  worhaaawellaiid 
tba  diurici  auppliad  la  very  couideraEle.  Tbe  higher  tbe  heal  of 
cafbodiiation  tba  more  napbthaJeoa  afnean  to  be  ptoduced.  and 
pa  nanagera  of  lo^ay  ftad  tba  renoval  of  aaphllialeBe  ftoni  th« 
|aa  a  difhcall  probleia  lo  aoht  ll  wai  for  tone  lime  defaaied  H 
to  whether  naphlhBleae  adikd  luleriaHy  to  Ihe  iUumtaaling  value 
t4  the  cat,  and  wticthcr  an  crideavour  ahould  be  iriadT  locr — '' 
"    '        ■      -       ■      ■   ■  ■    ^yxifOfta  that 


ntiublMoiK  impurity,  and  that  tbe  noiKr  il  la  axr 
■pan  fiom  lliat  which  luluially  (ondeinei  owing 

SVd'tliJ'b^rer: 
■Dd  ill  capacity 

to  cedudioa  of 

SlSSL' 

ate  either 
be  gai  Ifav 

IhcTcniltin 

iniKlrf  or  walen: 
™pipM  eipoKd 

Tit 

niiybecoDictcd 

air,  owing  to  trs  high  fpeciic  heal,  aitd  ibe  d«re«  of 

non  tesly  regulated  by  iii  un.    In  mter^oioM 

naual  to  airange  thai  Ibe  water  panea  ihraugh  a  lain  number  n 
aoall  pipai  contained  la  a  laner  ooa  (hrDi«h  which  Ihe  g*i  Sowa, 
and  ai  it  tonnantly  happened  that  cvBdeHerpipnbecaBa choked 
by  iMphtbaicnF.  the  eo-allcd  nvtnible  coadBiieT.  In  whicb  tba 
nreara  d(  gii  may  be  altered  [mm  lime  to  tine  and  the  walk  cf  tbe 
Itipea  cicaatd  by  pumpinE  tar  over  Iheo,  it  a  decided  advaace. 

Tbeiolubiliiyot  naphthalene  by  •ariauiailthtilediDOKengiiietn 
to  put  in  naphlhakne  waihen.  in  which  cat  b  bnuthi  lawcoalact 
with  a  heavy  tar  oil  or  certain  f imelieat  diatiUnl  fran  it.  the  lattK 
being  prefiooli'  mind  with  lonK  volatilF  bydrocaibaii  to  replace 
In  Ihegatthoie  illuminating  va  poo  n  which  tbe  oil  (Nnolw  out  i 
■nd  by  fraclional  dlttillatkm  of  Ihe  waihing  oil  the  aaphtbalene 
•ltd  volalile  hydrocarbon!  atr  af Irrwanla  leeoverod. 

Th*  enhauiier  it  praetlcAlly  a  rotary  gat  pimp  which  mr/wm  Iba 
•a  of  drawing  the  gni  fnun  the  hydraulk  main  Ihmagb  tbe 


quickly,    A  borlionlal  cwnpound  ili 


d   hydrofci 


prTjnlrbancHinittcDmpoaitiDn^buEtherey 
'     iu«t  DC  rcmoTcdi  thcv  being  amnioni 


ion   dirtilTihtde 
aaikelabfaval 


lall  beieidoveil 


rherr  Ihe  total  qmntity  ia  nifbden 
or  tbe  produciion  of  either  pnitsatc 

iian  aulphun 

:ed  KydniEen. 

■othegaMJid 
their  emiaa 

ilKJi& 

oda. 

ipoii^  of  dR  gat  M  tW* 

poial  to'be  about     '        "*         "* 

perettLbyvol 
Ry^en  .       .       .  iRu,  4)      '  lo  SJ 

Carbon 'mi^oxlde     '. 

la 

»     3-$ 

4-S 

::'. 

Carlwi'dlmdde' 

Nitrogen    .       .       . 

S-A 

3« 

AmmoQia  .       .       . 

o-M 

Cyauogea  .       .       . 

Ciib^diiulphidt    . 

0-035 

Naphtbaleae     .       . 

_      O-005    _ 

'"»iR-Si:rS-,»i 

r-Sa.-2S3S53 

nt  it  DOW  waihed  wiib  water  and  ammoniacal  liquor. 
The  proceaa  ia  tarmad  waibing  or  Kiubbinf ,  and  it  carried  oat  in 
varkiut  formi  d  appatalua,  tbe  efficiency  of  which  ii  dcpcndem 
upon  Ihe  aoHoDI  oi  contact  the  appaxatiu  aUawt  bet  ween  the  fiae^ 
divided  gat  and  water  In  m  unil  arra  and  the  facility  with  which 
It  may  be  cleared  out.  The  "  livney  "  waihet,  awelWcnowa  type, 
it  a  rmtansular  ejti  iron  veaHtl.  The  gat  antaia  in  Ibe  centre,  and 
la  Duke  itt  escape  again  It  bat  to  pua  inlo  kna  wraigbLimi 
inverted  trooght  ihrouali  perforatioiu  ooc-twentieui  of  an  idcb  in 
diamcicr.  f,  contiaai  Sow  U  liquor  ia  regulated  chrMigb  the  waalitt, 
and  the  gat.  in  order  to  patt  through  tbe  parfofrnttoDt,  drivn  tha 
liquor  up  into  the  Irought,  The  liquor  foama  up  owing  to  aptatloB 
by  the  finely  divided  tireanuof  gaa,  aed  it  brought  into  Oot  contact 
with  il.  Two  or  three  of  Iheie  waibert  are  connected  b  icrict 
according  to  the  quantity  of  gat  to  be  dealt  wilb- 

Ti.- 1 — I  — L! —  r^ ^_jj  iieifjciej  in  an apparaliii  termed 

"  ;tl  lower  packed  w^  boardt  1  uk 
nd  and  clote  tuKetheri  niiiUm 


^r=zxS 


rntert  at  tbe  botloin  by  Ibe  i^pe  C.  the  Inlet  briitt  proteeteJ  fma 

tbnHighafl  lh^'in% until,  rnch^g the'lid°or«>v«  "It dnenidi 
by  Ihe  oil  lube  F.  which  leadt  lo  the  oeil  p(iri5R.  The  edgearflbt 
lid  dip  Into  an  encrnil  water  ical  or  lule  C.  wbmby  ihe  (a'  >• 
pRVrnted  froia  etcaping. 
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Cruufea  ampoaadi 
fixm  the  ipeot  uudf  or  fj 


(UANUFACTUIit 


~  Tht^rion  of  midc  of  iron,  wtiich  h»>  now  [unly  irplKtd  ilit 
Umepnrillalion.  depend* on  its  powrf  erf «>nibiniii^Uhiulplijrtlted 


hydroctn  to  form  lutphide  of  iror 
lor  ili&  impurliy  tlut,li  ma);  con 


Ad%  t^  weight  of 


of  (tie  lir  diiplacing  Ihc  sulpliiir  from , , 

■nd  with  mo&iun  convmim  »»  iron  lolo  hydntal  iHidi!  of 
Thii  reviviScjlBn  can  be  arrkd  on  a  numbet  o[  iini< 
materijl  when  dry  conlaini  sboui  so%  ol  fmiulF' 
ooaiionilly  60%  and  over;  il  ii  iW  toM  (a  nun 
•u1|Auric  acid  ID  be  iwd  in  Ibe  nlphur  kiliu  intead  < 


E>.^.'™  ■".'?!:?' ;.'ii* 


coke.  coLe-breeie,  lar  and  mon 

L   The  mou  impomnt  o(  tbeac  u 
Bed  lor  acricultiiAl  puipotn  ai  a 


and  ciyiuUifinf  oat  the  ammonian  wlphilepitidiica].  Tado  ihli, 
uiurated  am  maniacal  liquor  U  deoompoKd  1^  I'ok  ii  <>«  prEience 
of  BieaiHtand  iht  freed  adunoola  it  paHcd  into  droiu  lulphuric  acid. 
■        ■     •  '  -■   -    -.-.-—I-' rrfully 

■r  i>  ill  per  ton.  whiiM  tiK  ayeiate  yield  iiaboui  14  lb  of  ult 
Impurity, 

by-ptoAt 


..., d  tuliniM  of  ammoniuni   Miiphale  ,   _ 

Tynailind.  The  mariiet  vih>c  ol  the  nil  nariei,  but  in  1 
n.  wliilM  the  aveiate  yield  i>  about  14  lb 
rbonLied-     Id  larfe  worka  the  aolpliunc 


-liabeiiig  ocie  of  the  lateH 

Ebe  gae  chenucal  indiMtry. 

.PV^-.?_^  limle  lift,  " 


ly  be  COEiatiucted  CH 


LOli.    The  lui  lor  the  | 


Fic,  I 


Kanlinf  a  dreular  tnervoir  nmewhal  larger 

be  pnipeied  holder.   A  banUng  ia  allowed 

aihawiiiaAE.  la  —■-'-■-  --■ '-  ■■  - 

'    " '  -'-\«eiriioidR  wiie'n'the'boi^      cany.  ~fte 


dianHter  than 

Fhich  a  IcDowi  at  llu  "  ^kimtjinf.*'  tini  aRmnep- 
1.  ,.j  — .„  k...  ._ -pportjor 

miHt  be  water-ticbt.and  the  prccaullon  necciaary  10  K  ta 
j„  . rf...  I.  J 1„. .1 . —  ^  ,1^  ^^. 


... , »t  upon  the  ni 

k  k  mual,  however.  For  Iha  tanlti  to  be  Uned  with 

■he»Hiltio»  of  tan  an  very  bad,  iieci  tanlu  are  built  aboi 
but  the  eon  o(  Iheie  ii  ouch  ireatir.    Thie  holder  ' 
inM  riveted  locether,  the  IhlckneH  ~ 
holder.  The  tetncopk:  form 
In  one  anotlier.  and  may  be  1 
by  othrr  eyiinden  of  dlghi 


Where 


lightly  larJR-  diameter, 
length.     Fig.   id  ahowa 

cup.  whi^K  the  lop  of  the  Den  lift  it  turned 
down  to  form  a  acKailed  grip,  the  two  interlock 
(He  Hg.  It),  forming  what  la  known  at  the 
hydraulic  cup.  Under  Ibne  condltioaa  the 
cup  will  nscmrily  ba  filled  with  water,  and 
■  iial  wUI  be  fomwd,  pmcnting  the  taeape 
of  Baa.  A  guide  fnnlnf  fa  btiifi  round  the 
faoioer,  and  guide  rollera  are  fixed  at  variuua 
Interval!  round  the  grfpa  of  each  lift.  whilM  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  gaide  token  are  alio 
find  (fif.  11).  Ia  the  year  ligt  the  lanett 
eiinini  tainalder  waa  buili  at  the  Catt 
Cnenwfefiworiia  of  the  South  MelnpoUlan 
Gat  CoBpany:  It  hu  lU  liAi.  itt  dianeter  la 
»}  fc.  and  when  Clkd  with  raa  aundi  ISo  fi. 
Mjh.  The  upKily  for  ■aaialliiiilliancub.il. 
Tbc  gvnmor  conaitii  utualiy  of  a  bHI  Aoat- 
bc  in  a  GIK  iron  tank  partially  filled  trith 
tvater.  and  it  in  fact  a  tnaH  gat-  ^ 
bolder,  from  the  centre  of  whictk  °'""*" 
tuapended  a  conical  val^  cminilliiitE  tlte  gaa 
iaiet  and  doitng  it  aa  the  baU  iilla.     Any 


ie  tue  of  the  inlel  win  b 


act  that  coil  fai  of  1 
an  U  made  rrom  il 
/ery  candle  pD^n*  at! 
at  and  rapidly  growl 


KAHUFACniKBI 
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tht  ffa  induttry,  aiBcd  llw  «(tsiti<n  of  [nvmlon  tv  ht  Ivined  io- 

bwam  Jimilnl  Hnd  tbc  pncx  pnhibidvc,  otbef  nnhoA 

mcnl  of  iUumiiulinicu.    Th^K  nuy  be  dsiiUM  u  lollowi:— 
I.  EniichiiiE  (hi  gu  b)r  vxpoun  and  pnmaiwiit  iuh  dbuined 

by  dcnmpasiM  the  larianDntHl  Ebe  uiik  time  Alt  Re  ebl 
).  Mrung  With  the  coal  ^B  nil  gu,  sbtiiasl  bf  dBCanpOHiii 

1.  The  carburettliic  of  low-power  gu  by  Impteiaatint  it  *■>■■ 
the  vapours  of  volaliLe  hydxocubou. 
4,   Mixj/ie  (he  cxuL  |pi  with  wdtcr  («■.  wLkfa  hu  been  bieUy 
'"■  "'  ■  c/ f«jwiii  hydTocubaib 


I  APd  eniiduiwiu 


dimay  bf  ^ 


1  the  vdinary  way.  a  nd  dfterv 


gas  and  vnpoun  thnugh  niperbeaterL 

|[  the  firu  nwlhod  be  adopted,  the  tmible  which  pi 


heated  chamber 
gu could  bens 


rived  Crom  tar  may  1 


_.  ./feiab'       . ,  ,.„--, 

by  fa^drocarboiu  de- 


--.-,  _-—  ,— , -,  a  pncHB  which  jivrveati  - 

foraution  of  part  of  the  Ear  durina  the  carboniiarbB  of  [he  coal. 
or  by  the  procoi  deviled  by  C.  B.Tiillyaiidnow.lniiKal  Truro.  In 
which  tar  it  iniecled  IntoinelncaiideKeiit  fuel  in  a  water-gas  bckT' 
aior  aod  tnrichn  Iha  water  (ai  with  mclban  and  other  ^ro- 
carbom.  the  mulling  pitch  and  caftan  beinc  lUtan]  oil  by  Ibc 

— ' '  — Ve  throiih  which  the  gas  pi*«. 

fchmenl  by  oil  gaa  coniiited  in  ipray- 


The  earKeK  atlenpu  at  an 
ing  oil  upon  the  red  hot  ma 


mical  nelbod  of  workini.  and  that  it  wu 
decompcae  ihe  liqald  hydmoulwn  In  the  p 
dilucntg  which  an  to  iiUi«le  with  ii  and  act 
•■■■ -■ ■-'■-  = could 

hydrocarboni  iniiii 
etui  la  undergoing 


in  hydrogen  b<Hng  very  maikid.    Lfw'iT.  Wrlgji'i 
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the  <Mi  penioiia  of  coal  have  dhiilln] 
he  retort  bat  reached  iti  hfihfil  point. 

ccB  which  h*i  been  propOKd  for  the 

tWTsa.  wfiich  depends  on  fhe  principle 
d  at  a  moderate  lemperalure  by  mean 
iia^rv>  decompoKidon,  bfcame  in  rhtt 
ideniive  vapoun.  and  only  permanent 
~he  puriBen.  In  the  coune  of  ' 
B  o<  the  ethylenet  and  other 
10  l«fl  takes  ptace.  as  theie  are  a 

•  — "■ •  -toning.    The  gas'ob- 

y  Itself  in  the  SuTHers 


— „  gas,  freat  difficulties  are 

such  widely  different  apecific  gravities 
mixtuTa  by  diffuiioo,  layering  01  the  gas 


<ef£celn 


lacnued'ii^niyto 

:lingpowcrofbeniot  vapour  Is  wfH  known, 
a  large  proponion  of  the  total  ilkuninating  power  of  coal  jai  beini 
due  to  the  preaencerrf  a  DiiBute  tnce  of  its  vapDr^'"^-'-=~^ 


The  wonderful 
large  proponloi 

in  sUBpensioiL    Fcr 


lar  yean  the  price  of  benaol  hai 
the  brge  quantities  produced  in 
[  ita  present  price  it  is  by  far  the 
trial  that  tan  be  obtihwf.    Henee 


One  (d  the  most  nnerally  adopted  methods  of  enrichment 
B  by  means  of  c^rburetted  WBler  ns  ouncd  witJii'  poor  coal 
Vhen  steam  acts  upon  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  the  a_M 
esultanl  action  m^  be  looked  upon  as  givltig  a  miiLluie  ^,,, 

if  e«ua1  volumes  of  hydmfen  and  cnrhon  monevide.  both ._ 

J  wUdiareinfluamaUelnt  iHii'kimiuuHan.    Thla°™: 


lo  '^^ndU  "f  h™' 

healed  tn  tncandocen 

generator  and  enter  i: 
which  cauin  the  con 
prodiKvr  gas  and  beati 
heater  is^lltd.     Who 


ibcrs  in  whidi  oils  are  decomposed  by  heat, 

T  by  an  air  bUsi  iik  a  ;gcfleFatw  littcd  with 
d  products  of  combustion  as  they  leave  the 
-  superheaters  are  supplied  with  more  air. 
tiBtion  t>f  carbon  tnonoitide  present  in  Ihe 
IP  the  Gre-bricli  taanea  with  whidi  the  niper- 

ached,  the  air  blast  is  cut  ofi.  and  steam  ii 


oil  at  Ihe  top  of  the  int  nperheater.  called  Ihe  carburene 
ics  the  vanun  with  it  through  the  main  superhester 
■  Ailng  of  UK  h;>dnxatbons  takes  plate.    Tht  chief  advai 


Sulphuretted  hydrogt 
Canx>n  dioaide  , 
Hydrogen  .     . 

Carbon  mnnoaide 

UwTuraieJ'  "t' 


ii 


V,i 


rated  with  Ihem.   . 

■ve  ID  be  Cofnpllrlely  decomposed  in 

(  lETpi  given  on'Ey  "the  coaL     Wl 


nCTease'in  illumiruting  power  secured,  but  the 
nil  u  me  of  the  enriched  gas  is  incTcased  by  the 
Mik  of  carbuietled  wats  gaa  added,  which  tp 
ordinary  English  uwnice  amouols  to  from  3S  to 
50%.  The  publk  at  firsl  slinngly  opposed  its  introducllun  on 
the  ground  of  the  pcHsonous  pitppcrlies  of  the  carbon  monotlde, 

vbea  thia  comes  to  be  dihited  with  te  to  7;  %  cf  ordinary  coal  gaa, 
aa  a  rule  only  a  to  6  %  of  tarbon  Rjonoaidc,  the  per« 
inoiJde  Id  the  mlaiure  Calls  n  beWw  16%. 
iwn  to  be  a  fairfy  safe  limit, 
nil  aultaUe  for  carbureiting  hat  caned  the 
other  ntthodfl  by  which  the  vdunR  of  gie 
be  increased  by  adoiixiiiEe  with  bltie  0*  non- 
Germany,  at  several  important  gas-works, 
is  pasted  into  the  foul  main  «  Ihrouth 


flia'°"3  " 


^  Btofonhii.  ind  <)»  Bbli 


g  I  gu  OBt  of'  the  pradDCi 


tMAnUFACniME 

A  ft  hu  various  drawbacks  and 


.kAlMlly  iU  coHmical  .Ian  tta  b«S  c.rb.«»d  nn  («.    '>1U™1  draught     u  nol  »uffic«»l,  il  uaid=d  tilher  by  bit 


■iaL._  — .. 

InduiKy,    1l_ _.,.. 

Idel  bad  been  obuincd  by  "blo*i]i|E"  fo 

the  r^idiiaL  aiirotm  oJ  tbe  air  Jormcd  tbe 

"  pnXcH"''^ai. "  [n"lh  "  DeuT     """  " 
bowcvCT,  Iht  raiin  poim  it  Iht  aajuHn 
the  air  luppliid  lo  the  fuel  In  tlir  »i 
in  lucb  1  way  that  carbon  dioildc  S  I 
IniUad  of  CAzban   monoiide.     UodH   . 

l^piDduct,  aod  Iht  gun  ol  the  blow  cofuiat 

pktc  combiution,  carbon  diojiid«  and  aHm^eJl, 

ihc  hot  i»  developed  tor  llw  combiution  oJ 
(he  same  amount  ol  fuel,  and  nearly  double 
the  quaniiiii  ot  water  »»  "t  be  made  jm 

J^  ^  'tZ   o(°«ikc ^UKd* 5n  the   DcVwik 


the  pvla  of   walci  gat  lo  about  JW.  per 

ihooaand.  u  thai  the  ccopomic  valMr  nJ  amno 

it  hi  admixture  with  coal  gu  apd  „_-  ^— — -- 

any  cheap  carburetting  prnccHJa  manilen-   The 

of  iheJrKandevent  maiulelorlifhtiiigj 

ilHt  the  illumuulina  value  of  the  ^>  i>  a  moMiuMty  uiuhuuihuu-. 

and  the  whole  icncfency  now  i>  to  da  away  with  eorichmein  and 

produn  a  ia>  s(  low-candle  power  but  food  heitiag  power  at  a 

cheap  rate  Tor  fuel  purpDKX  and  Jncandeaceat  lighting,    {See  alto 

UCHTIHC:  Cm]  (V.  8.  L) 

J.  Cm  ftr  Pud  anrf  Ptper.—Tht  firjt  ga»-p™iucen,  which 
wne  baill  by  Faber  du  F>ur  at  WoueialSogen  in  iSj6  and 
by  C.  G.  C.  Bjjchof  al  Magdesprung  (both  in  Cnmany),  con- 
^slcd  oF  liinple  petpendictdir  shalls  ol  mnonry  canlracled 
at  the  iq>  and  the  bolioin,  with  or  niihout  a  grate  foi  the 
toal.    Such  producers,  fiequcnily  sJrcnglhr 


iteviden 


.■—Semens  Producer  (Sectional  Elevntion). 

producen  tonttruHal,  seltcting  ume  of  the  most  widely  tppUed 

The  Siemens  Producer  in  iti  oiiginal  shape,  of  which  hundreds 
lu      '  '    '       d  many  may  be  stin  at  srortc,  ia  showa  in 


limes  ibc  purpose  of  i 
^mple  manner  by  lowering 
BO  much  that  a  layer  of  coal 
fire.    The  effect  of  this  ana 


1  In   a  very 
the  grate  of  an  ortUnaiy  fireplace 

ngemcnt  is  lliat  the  great  body  of 
T  lempenturo  than  in  an  ordnary  fireplace, 
id  this,  together  with  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioiide  formed 
nmedialcly  above  the  grate  by  the  rcd-bot  coal  'm  Lhe  upper 
til  of  the  lumace,  leada  M  the  formation  o[  carbon  monoa- 
le  which  later  on,  on  tbe  spot  where  the  greitrat  heat  Is  it- 
Hired,  is  burned  into  dioiidc  by  admitting  fresh  air,  preferably 
re-heated.  This  simple  and  Inc^qKnsive  arrangement  baa  the 
irthcr  advantage  that  the  produD 


after 


ig  heavy 


oldown.    B 
s,  and  especially  » 


d  thelu 


^_ es  the  produce™  «M  arranged  outside  the 

iron-works,  ghBs-works,  Ik.,  in  an  open  yard  where  all  the 
manipulations  of  feeding  them  with  coat,  of  stoking,  and  of  re- 
moving the  ashes  ate  performed  without  interfering  with  tbe 
work  inside.  But  care  must  alwiyi  be  taken  lo  place  the 
'  >w  level  (bat  the  gas  has  an  upward  landency, 


int 


o  faci 


burned.    This   purpose   am   be   lurthe 

various 

means.    The    gas-peoducen   ransltuct. 

Brothers,  from  iSs6  onwards,  were  prov 

fed  with  a  kini 

of  brick 

chimney:  on  the  top  of  Ibis  there  wai 

a  horiiontal  ii 

jid  only  f»m 

hi)  the 

:  the  gas  into  I 

estn^ 

eddown 

\\?^'^1^ 


of  the  gos-siphon 


an  the  liricV- 

idheririf  plags. 

ftae-.  f,  tbe  perpendicularly  ai 


unices  Cool-tar  and  Ajnmoeit,  by  permitijon  of  Friedr.  ^ 


lUNWACTUREl  GAS  4QI 

Tha  at  «rTl  ii  matt  athn  tlHcTipi^oni  e(  cu-pniduRn.  ii  ml  [  ■))««  <1  ii  lo  be  wed.    Tlie  retail  £  !■  charted  with  ordinary 
aiijpucl  to  bc?inf:  vnrkcd  with  Hch  ccdl  aa  biiFma  in  the  hnt  and  J  biiifminoui  coal  vhkh   ia  aubmitted   to  dnirucLive   dininalion 


Flc.  li— Tayka'a  Producir.  FlO.  17.— DowiOB  Cu  Plant. 

loniualic*,  ianpMctiBble  to  the  air  and  iInIx^]ing  the  regular  unk-  I  futltrd  into  V.  whereby  the  level  ot  the  coke  in  V  ihouW  Mumt 
lilt  af  ihecliwve  in  tin  pfodiiccr.    The  luel  employed  thoiild  be  |  the  alupe  shova  by  iba  dotted  bae  1  ,  .  .  h.    II  the  level  beuox 

coallkatDBaeRii^olldcalieaerthekiMljuit  dncribcil 
■nlomid.  WbeieittiunavaMabletowiicb  wiihcoil 
aofleflinff  in  the.  fire,  LOraunn't  producer  nuy  be 
"Jployed,  »hieh  uihown  in  *«   y.    V»how»a  ps. 

Mith'ir<yied  with  ['h^*^'  famU'^in  i^"Eai^Ia' 
ArtDtt  E.    The  door  b  lervn  for  removint  Ibe  tb^ 

and  MltiDiaiely  {Dn  away  Ehrou^h   K  to  the   [uriucr 
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Fin.  14  and  ij  ihow  Liwl't  producer,  th«  (|KciaL  object  of 
wKicn  u  to  dial  wilh  any  fuel  (cou  or  coke)  siviiig  a  touyh,  pasty 
ilaf  on  combnAiJoTL  Such  ilaei  act  very  prejodkiaUy  by  impeding 
tbc  up-draught  of  Ihe  air  and  tbe  ludunt  «(  Ifae  tud;  aor  can  (bey 


10  Bi.  paniiii  IhTOUfb  the  brick  Uniiw  M.    P  it 
an,  lewling  to  tbe  dunl  ath-pil.  umaUe  thn 
An  injpcior  1.  woiknl  by  meaiii    '    ' 


[MANUPACTUIte 

iatbenn- 
:hiau^  the 


Wllhoni  inlciierini  with  the  blaU.  in  ordn  lo  Vrra  th 
proper  levd  in  L,  accoidnig  to  the  indications  of  (he  t 
u  uowa  tbmuik  Ilie  iiecp-hoki  Bi  is  B..    The  asho 


by  J,  ia  decompoeed  Ln  tl 

i7  %  CO^^nd  1 1  %"hI!*"'  ' 
Fix.  17  ehowi  the  Down 
loicllier  wiih  the  arrangnne 
the  gai  foe  the  pucpose  oJ 
by  B  central  diaft  fillaTi 

central  >liali.  {  ii  the  ueai 
the  dry  ueain  inlo  the  air-i 


,"  with  about 
I  lor  puf^ying 


"V  ? 


employwl 


In  p< 


?"K£ 


tbc  •ntEcadte  irAch 


rAil^e^fcli  filled),  ."'" 

atproduttr;  (.  the  weirit 
ht  the  bell  ot  the  Ba^-hoider. 


dioxide  u  lonnd  in  the  nnulting  gaa.    The 

17J1  calorie!  per  cubic  iMirc.  or  i^'S^T.O. 
per  cubid  loai,  at  o'  and  760  mm. 
The  Mond  plant  is  ttimrn  in  Ggi.  il  and 

Cart  luied  (hnnigh  pipe*  r  into  wuhei* 
W,  in  which  mter  it  kept  in  viotcnl  motion 
by  newu  ol  paddle-whceli.  The  ifny  t* 
*«  dii«  and  part  o(  the  lar 


udai 


ialroi 


une  lime.     Thit 


pua  fiuHf h  f  aad  n  into  a  lower,  ft 
■n  acid-aDnrbing  hqukf,  CDiiring  In 


4  the  tany  uib&unct 


.— Blaa'  Cu  Plant. 


11  a^jireal 


b«  reiBOtvd  by  falliic  thnmih  a  gtaic.  like  otdi 

To  obviate  thew  drawback)  the  producer  A  i>  kept . 

than  i>  oiherwiie  uuial.  the  air  required  for  feed! 

ticine  |iTe-heateil  in  Ihe  channeb  e,  t.    The  innde  > 

ducer  IS  tuch  thai  the  imper,  leti  hot  portion  cannot  get  ktopped. 

■I  il  wideu  out  lOwardt  the  bDliain;  the  lower,  hotter  portion, 

where  the  athet  are  already  fluxed,  11  contracted  to  a  slit  n,  throLgh 

but  illowi  tbc  liquid  cinder  to  pau  itirnugh.    The  lateral  lluci  c.  ( 
prevent  the  brickwork  (torn  being  melted. 

One  of  Ihe  bnt.known  rae-produeera  for  workiDf  with  CDm- 
piTHed  air  Irom  below  is  Taylor's,  ihown  in  hg.  16.  A  is  the 
rmting-hOHicr.  on  the  lame  prinHple  aa  b  u*d  in  blasi- 
funucei.  1.  ia  the  prodiKer-thalt.  wiih  an  iron  caung  B  and  peep- 


i^to'rXia^' 

and  worked  lor  am 

nonium«,lihate.   When 

eicapine  Irom  the  acid  tower,  the  gai  con- 
tain, about  003%  NH,.  and  bat  a  tent- 

^'H^u^s^ 

ir  BM^tiXt^t 

meets  with  ■  strum  o( 

water.    At  the  bolicB 

of  thi.  the  water™ 

brinfrt'C. 

at  the 

y  throng  <!  into  the  dis- 

icibut, 

n.    The 

"TEi^w'e'r^mriV 

ced  from  ur.  i>  pumpHi 

i^lrd 

owerC, 

hroughwhichcoMa 

istoccedbymonaofa 

by  the 

pipeir.   Thif«r,afte 

being  boated  10  J6*C, 

am  in  the  tower  C  pa»B  Ihrotah  I  b«o4he 

cr  in  C  leaves  this 

owcr  coM  enough  10  U 

icnibber 

B.    Thus  iwo-thirds 

.■i'i-sas 

cmplaycdiD 

iitor  i>  rcinliDduccd 

DbcK 

Jl^ST 

SJiS" 

urn.  &xiaft..  several  of 

s 

■wies.    The  introduciion  o(  the  air  and  Ibc 

jkii  place  ai  the  narrower  end<.  The  botton 

tank  and  Ihe  ashes 

>re  qwnched  liere.    The 

aired 

*r.)u 

n  above 

tbc  wilei-lcvel,  at 

p.?.«re  o(  4  iiL    n. 
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Mood  Bu  In  the  dry  ttat 
Bouudt,  33%  Kydio»™ 
Tlw  ywld  ol  aDmDDiuiD  >ul 
wilhll-J%uhHMd--" 
Owoi  -'^-  "    -  -• 


%y  E.  Blau  (fig.  mr^SMam  cum  I'htough  tbe 
valve  V  at  D  bita  Ihc  ■enoaur,  filtd  with  (Dke.  and  paim 
■way  at  the  boncn  throuli  A.  Tbe  pniHirE  of  ibe  |u  tluuld 
BDC  ba  Hcl)  tbu  it  couifiOl  mo  "■ '—  •■■ 


lie  pipa  mavtyliu  the  air 

-  .-r~~— wciuid  be  lanoKC   Thk  i 

inltr^aokd  dampcf  S.  ■hkh  elwaya  ckaei  Ibi 

n>-iiipe  Ii  opn  and  vtca  vena.    Bdow  ibe  entn 

ol  the  air-blut  Dick Ua  throttle  valve  i  which  k  doaed *•  ipoi 

afforded.    Tbc  watn 


alr^ut 


ihildien'i 


'S.'ZT 

4%  matbau 


,    48.6%    hydrogei 


1,   wilfimo 


—DelMk-PIejicIier  air-btan  worlci  oniler  a  preHuie  J 

&  or  9  10.  bdow   (he  gnte,  or  4 

to  4t  In.   abovi  the  coke.     Thi 

A  17  or  iB  %  carbon  dkoide  and  1 .5  '^ 

Lcet  Of  carbcQi  DODOsdde-     The  wata-gii 

._-_  ,  „  ^„ n  dkcdde,  40%  carbon  jBonoiuie,  0-8  % 

methaiK,  rf  to  51  %  hydrogen,  4,or  S%  nitrogen.    About  i-J  imb. 
uetret  v  obtained  per  blogrem  of  bcvt  cnVe. 

See  Milb  Bad  Rowan.  Fml  tnd  ia  Appliaaiem  (I^ndon,  iSSg)', 
&niixl  5.  Wyer,  Fttdnar-Gss  and  G<u-P'aiuan,jitVSabrA  by  ihe 
£iinH(f»(  ami  ilvuHt  Jnmai  (New  York] ;  F.  Fschir,  Ckniiai 
Tieiiiaiipfii  dtr  BmnnUfi  11897-1901);  Goijirmiii  Htitilogt.  ir 
Stohmann  and  Keri'i  Han^ntli  itr  Mrnicteii  Ormt,  4lti  edition 
HL  641  cl  leq'  ((^'  1") 

flAiCOIQHB,  flEOeeB  (c.  iMS-rsn),  Engliih  poet,  eldei 
■on  of  Sir  John  Gaecdene  of  Cardinglon,  Bcdfotdibire,  was  bon 
probably  belween  1530  and  153s.  He  "las  educated  at  Trinity 
CoUtge,  Ctmbtidge,  and  on  leaving  thsunivenllyBtiippoud 


luve  jcuiied  ilie  Middle  Tein[Je.   He  became  a  MCmbet  of  Gny'i 

*  n  in  IJ5J.     He  hai  been  idenli£cd  without  much  thow  of 

idence  with  a  [awyei  named  Gutooe  who  wat  in  priMD  in 

48  undei  very  diKtcditable  dicumsianco.    There  19  no  daubl 

at  hii  escapsda  were  Dotoiioug,  and  that  he  wai  imptiMued 

r  debt.     George  WhetitoK  wya  thM  Sir  John  Gaacoiggs 

'  '  ~     ion  on  account  of  hii  foJlica,  but  by  his  own 

ibligcd  to  idl  hia  patrimony  10  pay  (he  dcbti 

art.    He  was  M.P.  lof  Bedford  in  1557-1558 

and  1558-1559,  but  when  he  pttKOtedhiniKlf  in  isyiiuetHtiaa 

at  MidhurEt  he  ■nil  tef  lUed  on  the  chugea  ef  being  "  a  delamed 

penon  and  noted  for  manalaughter,"  "a  cddioiod  Rynier  and 

a  devlker  of  &launderoua  Podqudlia,"  "  a  noloriouA  mffianne,'' 

but  Ihey  were  probably  dmilated  in  US.  before  ihit  date.  He 
(ella  us  (hat  his  friends  at  Gray'a  Inn  importuned  him  10  write 
on  Latin  themei  let  by  them,  and  there  two  of  hia  playi  vere 
acted.  He  itpaircd  bis  fortunea  by  manying  the  wealthy  widow 
of  William  Sreton,  thus  becobiiog  alep-father  to  (be  poet, 
"'  ^bolaa  Breton,  la  1568  an  inquiry  into  the  dispoaiiioD  of 
lliam  Bteton'a  property  with  ■  view  to  the  protection  of  (he 
light!  was  iaiti(i9ted  before  (he  lord  mayor,  bu(  (be 
Fii  probably  KtUedin  a  friendly  minner,  fotGucoigne 
d  (0  hold  the  Walihanatow  oiaie,  which  he  had  from 
.  until  bit  death.  He  tailed  as  a  tnkjiei  of  fortune  to  the 
Low  Countiiej  in  1S7J,  and  wai  driven  by  stresa  of  weather  to 
Brill,  which  luckily  for  him  had  just  fallen  into  the  handi  of  tbe 
Dutch.  Heohtained  a  captain's  CDrnmission,  and  took  an  active 
in  the  campaigns  of  tbe  next  two  years,  during  which  ha 
iteda  profound  disbke  of  (he  Dutch,  and  a  great  admiration 
iViliiam  of  Orange,  who  bad  penonally  iatcrvaned  on  bit 
bejialf  in  a  quarrel  with  his  colonel,  and  secured  him  agiLUUt 
.  n  caused  by  his  clandestine  visits  to  a  lady  at  the 
Hague.  Taken  piisooei  aJtit  tbe  evacuation  at  Valkenburg 
by  the  English  lioops,  be  was  sent  to  England  in  (be  autamn 
of  I5J4.  He  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  tbe  ilory  of  hit 
idventurea,  "  The  Fiuites  of  Warres  "  (printed  in  the  edilioD 
)f  1S7S)  nnd  "  Gitcoigne's  Voyage  into  HcJlande."  In  1575 
ie  had  a  share  in  devising  the  masques,  published  in  the  next 
nal  at  Tlu  Frirudy  Pleasures  at  At  Ceurle  at  Ktadwerlh,  which 
celebrated  the  queen'a  visit  (o  Ihe  Earl  of  Leicester.  At  Wood- 
Mock  in  i;75  he  delivered  a  prose  speech  before  Eliabeth,  tDd 
presented  her  with  (he  Pliaiaia  Tali  of  Hemtia  Uk  Hcremilt' 
in  four  languages.  Most  ol  hit  works  weie  actually  published 
dunng  the  last  years  ol  hia  life,  niter  his  return  fiDn  tbe  wan, 
"  "  1  at  Beinack,  neat  Stamlocd,  where  he  wai  the  guest  of 
Whetslone,  on  the  j(h  ol  Oclobet  1577.  Geocge  Whel- 
io(e  a  loDE  duD  poem  in  honour  of  his  friend,  endlled  "  A 
'c)-imployed  life  and  (odly  end  of  Georgs 
Gaxkoigtie,  Esquire." 

His  (bcny  of  metrical  (onpoiition  is  e^lained  in  a  short 
critical  treatise,  "  Ccrtayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  vene  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  iiquat  of 
Master  Edouardo  Donati,"'  piefiied  to  bis  Posin  (1575^.  He 
acknowledged  Chaucer  aa  his  master,  and  differed  from  the 
earlier  poets  of  the  ichotJ  ol  Surrey  and  Wyatt  chiefly  in  the 
added  smoothnen  and  aweetnesa  of  his  verse.  His  poems  were 
published  In  1 571  during  his  absence  in  Holland,  surreptitiously. 


supplied 


UFIBIB 


than  Gatraigne 

in  MU  small  Fasit.  Galhaid  parley  {by  IranslaUm)  in  Ui  jyiH 
nUJaiHfij*  Ctrietu  of  BuritvUs,  Ovid,  Pctnuki.  Arinstt  ani 
tthtrs;a>iitarldybyImnliimfnili>Jiiiaaaiu!ndl/idtOTcluiria 
in  Enttaadc,  Ydiint  Svndrii  Sa!«,ari  cf  tragical,  camiiid  and 
morel  disamrsi,  halkt  ptiaseiiiU  and  fmjilablt,  la  He  mll-smeUini 
'  Printed  in  1579  In  a  nampUM  oUed  Tit  Pamiira,  the 
author  of  which,  Abmhtm  Reming,  dnei  not  roenlion  GaKoigDe't 

'  Reprinted  In  voL  ii.  of  J.  Hidemid'i  ^anial  CrMat  Earfi 
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GuciHgH  hid  an  idvtDlurgui  vul  origiiu]  raiDd,  end  wu  ■ 
pkrater  la  mon  thui  one  dlr«IIon.  In  1576  he  published  Tit 
SUtU  Glat,  lomctimtt  called  (he  eaittest  nguUr  Fwgii*s  utlit- 
Allbough  ihii  poem  ii  EUzahnhin  in  lonn  and  manner,  il  Is 
written  in  the  qiiril  d(  Pitri  Plnmun.  C—aAffut  b^u  with 
k  ronpaiBon  betvecD  the  dstei  aiU  of  Satlic  and  Pwtiy,  and 
nader  a  compajiMra  hetween  the  old-lailuoDed  "  gUs  o£  tnutie 
Kecte,"  and  the  iiev.iangled  oyUal  mlrron  which  be  tikes  as  ■ 
symbol  of  the  "  Ilitianaie  "  comption  ol  the  time,  he  UlKki 
the  amusemeDts  ol  the  goveniinf  dasies,  the  evils  of  absentee 
Undlordiiin,  the  eomiptisD  oi  the  clergy,  and  p1e*di  lortbe 
Kstonlioa  of  the  feudal  ideaL^ 

His  dnnutic  woit  belongs  to  the  period  of  bis  roldeiuc  at 
Oiay's  Ion,  batb/aeuM  (al  wlddi  Actsi.  and  iv.  were  contributed 
by  Fiaods  KinnlBcrsfa)  and  Supfiaa  being  played  there  in 
15M.  /ounamssaidby  J.  F.  Cidlier(Hul.  s/Dran.  P«n7 
tU.  g)  ID  be  Ibc  "  fiiU  bwwn  attempt  to  introduce  a  Greek 
play  upno  the  English  Mage,"  but  It  tuiru  out  that  Gascoigne 
wasonly  very  iodlrectly  acquaiatcd  with  Euripides.  His  play  is 
a  Utenl  vcTsionof  Lodovico  Etolce'mGiKiuta,  irhicfa  ms  derived 
probably  ftDm  the  Phetmuat  in  the  Laiis  tmulation  ol  R. 
Winter.  Sutfeuj,'  a  version  ol  Aiiotto's  /  Saffiaili,  ia  luKahle 
as  an  early  and  eicelleni  adaptiitlon  of  Italian  comedy,  and 
maieover,  u  "  the  carilest  play  In  English  prou  acted  in  public 
or  private,"  Udal's  Salfk  RaiHtr  Dniilv  had  been  inspired 
directly  by  Latin  aunoly;  Gtmme  CiMmt'i  JV«d£e  waa  a  purely 
nstlve  product;  but  Sufpeia  is  tfie  Gist  eiample  of  Ihc  ac- 
dimiiiiaiion  of  the  Italian  models  that  wen  u  eieidse  so 
prolonged  an  influenn  on  tlN  En^ish  stage.  A  tUid  play  of 
CascDigne%  Tkt  ClaiM  0/  CumimBit  {puUUiecl  in  tm),  is 
■  school  dtBina  of  the  "  Prodi^  Son  "  type,  faaiUu  on  Ibe 
continent  at  the  time,  but  rare  in  England.  IlisdefinedbyUr 
C.  H.  Mctfonl  as  an  attempt  "  to  (onaect  TtraUiaii  tiuuliim 
vlLh  s  Oaiilia*  meral  in  a  [ncturt  of  sdmi  life,"  and  it  may 
be  assumed  thit  Cucoigne  was  timiliat  with  the  didactic  drama 
€t  univenlty  life  in  vogue  on  the  continent.  The  sane  la  laid  at 
Antweip,Jind  the  two  prodigals  tocet  with  leliibutloii  in  Geneva 
and  Heidelberg  respectively. 

TixSpeyU  0}  AtatMrft,  written  by  an  qrewitnesi  of  (be  sack 
of  the  city  in  ijtOi  has  •onwtioies  been  Mltlboted  to  Gaacoigne, 
but  altbou^  a  Oeoige  "'"^ir*  wn  enpkyed  in  that  yw 
to  cany  letlcn  for  Wtls[n|ham,  Internal  evtdcacc  is  against 
Gaaccrfgne'sautbofshlp.  Acuriauaedttotialprelace  by  Gascoigne 
(0  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  Daauni  0/  a  Diiamrit  jit  o  new 
P(ma[$  la  CalaStt  (is;6)  has  led  to  the  aasertlon  that  Csicolgnc 
printed  the  tract  against  its  author's  wish,  but  it  is  hlely  that 
be  was  really  serving  Gilbert,  who  deiiied  the  [nbUtailon,  but 
d^ed  Dot  avow  H.  The  Wya  r>f  Uu  Dmii  .  .  ■  (reprinted  lor 
private  diculalioD  by  Dr  F.  J.  Fumivall,  1S71),  an  satliiopiBh 
Itaet,  once  altilbwed,  on  slender  evidence,  ■"  "----■ 
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S7S  by  an  authoiind 


r^£ 


'Tir  InSuemx  of  1....  k_,  - -  - 

Sbn  is  dHh  with  by  Prcf .  A.  H.  Toli 
Is  Tamiat  If  Ot  SbiK  (Pub.  o(  tba 
Ma.4.P(>.i(5,llfi.iS»oJ. 


tAiber's  —  , 

he  ShaVtspearian  Ttmattt » 
"  •   -     -  SitUiUBr^iPirl  t 


fiunnoas.  an  wiuiAa  (c.  1350-1419),  diief  juitce  of 

England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.     Bo(h  history  and  (radilion 

testify  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  lawyen  who  in 

of  doubt  and  dingEt  have  asserted  the  principle  that  the 

head  of  the  state  is  subject  to  law,  and  that  the  tradiiiocal 

officeia,  or  the  eiprcased  voice  o(  the  nation  in 

lot  the  will  of  the  monarch  or  any  part  ol  the 

legislature,  must  guide  (be  tribunals  of  the  cc 


It  it  aj 


nfroi 


mily.     The  i 


lOfE: 


the) 


'  of  his 


rdlll. 


-booVs  that  be 

Hichanl 

Gascoigne  was 


Kcndant  of  ai 
inh  is  uncertai: 


oIHeni 

ippolntedoneof  his  attorneys,  ai 

0  the  throne  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

liter  Ibe  tucpression  ol  the  rising  in  the  north  in  1405,  Heniy 
eagerly  pteued  the  chief  justice  to  pronounce  sentence  upon 
Scrope,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  earl  marshal  Tbomii 
Mowbray,  who  had  been  Implicated  In  the  revoll.  This  be 
absolutely  refused  to  do,  asserting  the  right  of  (he  prlMncrs  (o  be 
tried  by  their  peers.    Although  both  were  afterwards  executed, 

much  doubted,  however,  whether  CascoignF  could  have  displayed 
such  independence  of  action  without  prompt  punishment  or 
removal fmn  oSice  loUowing.  The  oft-told  ule  d  hiscommiiiing 
the  prince  o(  Wales  to  prison  must  also  be  regarded  as  un- 
Dulbenlic,  though  it  is  both  (ucturcsque  and  characteristic. 
The  judge  had  directed  the  punishment  ol  one  of  the  prince's 
riotous  companfann,  and  (be  prfnce,  who  was  present  and  enraged 
at  (he  sentence,  struck  or  grossly  insulted  the  judge.  Gascoigne 
Immediately  committed  him  to  prison,  using  Btra  and  focfible 
language,  which  brought  him  to  a  more  resHnahle  mood,  and 
secured  his  volontaiy  obedience  ui  the  sentence.  Thekingissaid 
(0  have  approved  of  the  act,  but  there  appears  10  be  good  ground 
removed  from  his  poat  or 
of  Hony  V.  He  died  in  T410, 
the  parish  diurch  of  Harewood  in  Varkshlrr. 
Some  biograpbies  of  the  judge  have  Mated  Ihat  he  died  in  1411, 
but  Chia  i>  clearly  disproved  by  Foas  in  Us  Uta  ef  Uit  Juift ; 
and  ilthotwh  It  il  deal  that  Gaacoifne  did  not  bold  office  long 
nider  Henry  v.,  tt  boot  ahaohndyfanpoaable  thai  (be  scene  in  the 
filth  act  a{  the  Kcwtd  pan  of  ShakespeitA  Hnvy  /  K.  has  some 
historical  basis,  and  that  the  judge's  resignation  was  voluntary. 
flUCOXY  (ICtfscem*),  an  oM  pmincc  in  the  S.W.  ot  Fiuc«. 
It  lakes  its  name  fioai  the  Viacones,  •  ^anbh  tribe  wbtch  in 
5S0  and  587  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  tbe  district  known 
(0  the  Romans  as  Novenipopulana  or  Aquitanla  tenia.  Basque^ 
Ibe  national  langutce  ol  Ibe  Vasconis,  tiwk  root  only  in  1  few  of 
tbchi^  valeyio(ttaePytene(i,fucbaiSot]leandL«bourd;  in 
Ibe  plains  Latin  dialects  prevailed,  Gascon  being  a  Romance 
language.  In  tbe  jth  century  the  name  of  Vatcooia  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  IJovempopulana.  The  Vascooes  readily 
refogniied  the  sovereignty  of  lie  Merovingian  kings.  In  4oi 
they  consented  to  be  gowmrd  by  a  duke  called  Genls)h,  but 
hi  reality  they  remained  independent.  TT>ey  even  appointed 
national  duko.  against  whom  Chatleau0K  bad  to  fight  « 
the  beginning  «l  Ui  idgn.    Rully  Duka  kspu*  II.  made  hli 
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«  In  Sish  uid  tbe  CuoUniiuB  mn  tbie  lo  aUblMi 

Frankiih  duks  In  the  couaiiy.  Tlirt«  o(  Ibcat  »rt  known; 
.Siguiii  [Sieluviiiui},Willuai  (Cuillaurac),uidArDaud  (AiDsIdiu). 
They  mn  w  the  tune  time  oounts  si  Bocdeuix,  and  tuceumb»d 
to  the  Normins.  Ailcr  Ihe  deilta  ol  Anuad  in  S64  the  hitloiy  of 
Cucony  Falls  inlo  tbe  profoundest  obicuiity.  The  lists  of  the 
lolh-unlufy  duka  prepared  by  undent  and  modern  hisWriiBl 
cut  only  be  established  by  means  of  hypothoa  tused  in 
cuesouBpufiouH  documents  (Crf,  Ihe  charter  of  Alaon),  and  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  In  them.     During  this  troubled  period 

Vascon  states  which  had  been  fenned  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  in  the  rdgn  of  Hutfi  Capet  it  was  considered  a* 
forming  part  of  France,  from  which  it  has  never  been  sepamed. 
Disputed  in  the  nth  century  by  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  who  wete 
also  dukca  of  Aquitaioe»  and  by  the  counts  of  Aiaignac,  the 
duchy  finally  passed  to  tbe  bouse  of  Poitiers  in  lojj,  when  the 
title  of  duke  of  Gascony  was  merged  in  that  of  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  disappeared.  In  the  feudal  period  Gascony  cotnptitcd 
a  gnat  munbu  of  countships  (including  Armagnac,  Bigotie. 
Feseosac,  Gauie  uid  Pardiac),  viscountshtps  (including  Biam, 
Lomagne,  Dax,  Juliac,  Soule,  Marsan,  Tartas,  Labovrd  and 
3faRmne)i  and  seigneuries  («.f.  Atbnt,.&c).  From  Ihe  ecclesi- 
astical point  of  view,  it  corresponded  nsuiy  lo  tbe  archbiiliopiic 

ras  governed  by  the  duke)  of 
of  whom,  William  lX.,iave 
ne  town  of  Bayonne;  but  tbe 
islng  independence  of  its  great 
ts  of  fi£ani  and  the  counts  of 
:  her  lather's  death,  Eleanor, 
ViUiam  X.,  married  the  king  of 
trance.  i>iuu  vu.,  ana  witn  toe  rest  of  Aguitaine  (jascony 
passed  under  hisdirect  rule.  101151,  however,  this  nmniage  was 
annulled,  and,aImost  at  once  Eleanor  married  Henry  of  Apjou, 
wiio  three  yeanlater  became  king  of  England  as  Heaiy  U.  Thus 
wu  the  house  of  Plantagenet  introduced  inlo  GaKOny  and  a  fresh 
bone  ol  contention  wu  thrown  between  the  kiags  of  England  and 
of  France.  Having  established  himself  in  the  duchy  by  force  of 
»tna,  Henry  handed  i1  over  to  his  son  Richard,  against  whom 
Biany  of  the  great  Gascon  lords  revolted,  and  from  Richard  it 
pAssed  to  his  brother  John.  The  crusade  against  tbe  Albigetues 
was  carried  into  Gascony,  aiid  this  warfare  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  process  of  di^ntcgrat  ion  which  waa  already  at  work  in  the 
duchy.  King  John  and  bis  succosor  Henry  III.  were  K«k;  the 
nei^bouring  counts  of  Toulouse  were  powerful  and  aggHEsTvc; 
■  e  house  of  Btam  wis  growing  in  strength,     Gucony 


Aquitaineandcounliof  Paitltn,oi 
the  first  charter  of  privileges  to  tt 
duchy  was  weakened  by  tbe  increi 
feudatories,  especially  Ihe  viscoun 
Annagnac  In  1137,  the  year  ol 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke  V 


J  Henry  HI.  1 


41)  with  Louis  IX.,  a 
t;  his  son,  Edward  I., 


regained  Ihe  duchy. 

During  tbe  Hundred  Years'  War  Gascony  m 
battle-field  lor  Ihe  forces  of  England  and  of  Fmno 
seired  Ihe  duchy,  but,  aided  by  the  rivalry  beturc 
housn  of  Foil  and  Annagnac,  Edward  HI.  was  ah 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Ereligijy  ui  rj6o  John  II. 
absolute  sovereienly  of  England  therein.  Har 
icipalily  by  Edward  lo  his  son,  Ihe  Black  Prim 


the  powerful 
cognised  the 


by  it 


ruler  I! 


ig  his  e> 


The  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  which  took 
place  in  I  jA^,  was  ihie  In  part  to  a  dispute  over  the  sovereignty  of 
Gascony.  and  during  its  course  Ihe  position  of  the  English  wis 
Mriously  weakened,  the  whole  of  the  duchy  save  a  few  towns  and 
fortresses  being  lost;  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  in  northern 
France  postponed  for  a  lime  the  total  eipuWon  of  tbe  foreigner. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  linsl  stage  of  the  war  ord  was  one  mult 
of  the  effon^i  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Ihe  year  14  ji  wilncssing  Ihe  capture 
of  Baynnne  and  the  final  retreat  of  Ihe  Eagiish  troops  from  Ihe 
duchy  Uuriag  this  time  Die  inhabiUnts  of  Gascony  suHeini 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  both  parlies,  and  the  nobles  ruled  ut 


royal  aathotity  jj 
■ccoinplisbed  unll  the  close  of  the  15  tb  century  when  Ihe  house  of 
Armafnac  was  ovetthiom.  It  was  by  means  of  admiDJetntive 
measures  that  these  king*  altalned  their  object.  Gatctmy  wu 
governed  on  the  same  Una  as  olher  ports  of  France  and  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  prince  of  Biain,  and  whs  united  hb 
hereditary  landi  with  tbe  crown,  its  history  diSert  very  aEghtly 
from  that  of  the  rat  of  the  coimtry.  The  Renaissance  inspired 
the  foundation  of  educational  institutions  and  the  Reformalion 
largely  accepted  in  Btaxn,  but  not  in  other  parts  of  Gascony. 


Tb«« 


hich  was 

and  Louis  XIV,  made 

,  niay  l>e  sunnised  the 


■  of  the  military  eiploita  of 
some  sSght  changes  in  its  govei 
bouodariei  of  Gascony  varied  I 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  they  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Gulennt,  Languedoc  and  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  from  ast  lowest  Ihe 
duchy  at  its  greatest  eitent  measured  170  m. 

At  the  end  of  the  oiscini  /jjima  Gascony  was  united  with 
Guiometoformagreat  military  guvonment.  After  the  divition 
of  Prance  Into  depailments,  Csscony,  together  with  Btani, 
French  Navan«  and  the  Basque  countiy,  formed  the  depart- 
menls  of  Basses-Pyrdifea,  Landes.  Hautes-PyT£n£es  and  Gen. 
Part*  of  Gascony  sJso  now  form  atrmdissencnlB  and  cantons  of 
the  deputaata  of  LM-ct-Garannc,  Haute-Gamine,  ArUge  and 

u,  lam  Ibtntai 


(1903;.  ■"  "{cX'f 

GASBNOINB.  Agasengineisahealen^ncin  which  the  work- 
ing fluid  is  atmospheric  air  and  the  fuel  an  indammable  gas.  It 
diRers  from  a  hot-air  or  a  steam  en^ne  in  that  the  heat  is  givea 
to  the  working  fluid  by  combustion  within  the  motive  power 
cylinder-    In  moat  gas  engines — in  fact,  in  all  those  al  present  on 

heat  are  mixed  with  each  other  l>cfore  the  coiabusiion  of  the 
fuel.  Tlie  fuel—which  in  the  steam  and  in  most  hol-aii  cngiaes 
is  burned  in  a  separate  furnace— is,  in  the  gas  engine,  introduced 
' .orcylinc'  


Jtofthei 


ig  fluid. 


combustion  engii 

Dr  M.  A.  Olio  ;alenied  I 
but  kmg  bef< 


A  gas  engine, 


use,  but  long  before  that  year  iavenlota  had  been  at  week,  altetnpilnt 
10  utilise  sas  for  ondudoe  motive  power.  The  fim  fvopoAl  made 
in  Great  Britain  IS  loond  in  Soeet's  Patenl  No.  1983  of  ^'|g^,  when 


, ^ ^ lUKd  by 

lApaniing  spirits  of  lurpendiie  oa  a  bcAted  metal  surface,  mUiaf 
Ike  vapour  with  air  In  ■  cylinder,  flring  the  nbiturb  and  driving  a 
palon  by  the  explOHDn  pcodueed.  Matt  of  the  early  engines  were 
■uggeiled  by  Ihe  fact  thai  a  minui*  of  an  inaammable  ^s  and 
tmgapbnic  air  gives  an  eiplo^a  when  ignited— that  is.  ixodueea 
'-'-'-  --  "■ "■'  ' -I!--.—  —  pnipd  ,  plMoik 


:b  can  be  appliei 

iDce.  proposHJ  a  , ^ 

r.  but  he  did  oot  appear  to  be  dor  in  bia  ideas. 

nting  fartkulara  of  early  experiments  are  givea  in  ■ 

IheCambridEt  Philoiophical  Ssciely  in  1810  eat illed. 

rlicatkiD  ol  Hydrogen  Gas  to  produce  a  Moving  Power 
m  macninefy.  with  a  description  of  an  Engine  which  is  moved  by 
the  preBure  of  the  Alniuiihere  upon  a  Vacuuni  caused  by  Ea- 
plnloni  of  Hydrogen  Gas  and  Almasphcric  Air."  In  ihal  piper 
the  Rev.  W.  Cecil  <le*cribe>  an  engine  of  hii  inyentioo  cDliuructed 

to  run  *ilh  perfect  raularily  al  «0  revolulioni  per  minute.  conHim. 
■ngl7.6c:ub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  rai  per  hour.     The  hydrogen  eqikBlo*. 


lo  remedy  Ihe  w..  . 
rendofihccrlimlrr 
K  enclosed  in  a  lai^ 
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•ptwricpiwi 

tUBMhritU 


by  Pnl.  Faikb.  «bo  mhibiwd  ■ 
~  "'ineaclualcd  by  tbe  nploBanc 

'Pit.  Farirt  u^l™''K»ml"'° 
nier.    Tbese  tnpm  of  Firi 


H  witr/jai  I! 


fcXio  th 


a  IhimblCH 
and  Matte 
propcUed  i 


lalcni  Is  tilled  iMo,  wni  ihe  invcn 

..  was  brouBhl  into  Hi.mil  ««,     1 

>rwBTd  fw  a  poriHin  <jf  ns  Krokc  by  the  fnor 

:lidr«w  inTD  Ihe  cyjindn-i  clurf^cf  nal 

Reading  Iron'X 

, >  „..^  «.^  „..^  J  of'ihimi  In  Cr 

They  wm  quftl.  and  •moMli  in  ninninjilbc  pu  n 
™"'_-™:j._."'°L^'.flJ^'^  i»^."T?e'el«mial""" 
Imprawd  oti  the  enfit 

of'^t" 


Kan,  and  in  uhh 
atliincd.  E.  Lcno' 
of  the  Ant  ^B  er 

prvocllpd  the  piston 
TIkk  Dpoalions  in 
wrtMdtabtu  " 

7an.  howi.. 
r  indlalcd 


sJ^LmI. 


iuon  cngliw  In  Ibe  Parii  EihWtion  of  Ihat  ytt.  Tlila  eriiiK 
'as  idtnlical  In  principle  vilh  ihft  Banantl  and  Maiuitti,  bul 
>ttli  tucmdcd  wliFR  tKoK  invEHIon  liilnl.  He  imlcRl  out  tht 
ii|ine  in  a  very  pnfccC  maniKr,  uicd  OanK  hnition,  and  designed 
pncllcal  clinch,  wbich  aUowcd  the  pblon  fnr  movrnHni  in  one 
irtcUoB  faol  engaged  with  lli»  il> -wKid  shall  when  moved  in  ihe 
(her;  it  nniiMed  of  nlkn  and  wcilBt-thaHd  p«1ici4— <hr  umt 
lulch,  in  fact,  a>  luu  Btrt  been  n  ducN  uied  in  (ice-vhni  bicrcln. 


it  and  sold,  but  ita  Knngt  flppcarai 
I  raiwd  many  obi«ilon»,    Sevnat 

icm  being  Schiridi,  a  German,  ant  MilHor 


If   ftochai.   belongs  the  rmliE  of 


widcJy  used  in  cnmpn 


(1  thai  Isabiiiii 


capaUe  ol  wiirfyiBg 


per  sq.  ia.  an  AiamoBly  uacd  with  mast  lallAacUivy  resulEA. 

Tht  Uslory  of  Ihe  subject  since  itji  banc  al  gradual  imprnve- 
men!  in  detail  of  consLniction,  enabling  highei  compreuiDn  to 
be  used  wilfa  lafely,  and  of  gradual  bat  accelerating  incnase  in 
dimensions  and  poHcf.  In  (he  same  period  light  and  heavy  oa 
enp'nca  have  been  developed,  RH»11y  Uiing  the  Otto  cycle  (sec 
Oil  Ehcihe). 

Gas  engines  may  be  divided,  so  far  as  concern)  their  workin( 
process,  into  three  well-defined  types:— 

(i)  Engines  igniting  al  constant  volume,  but  without  pre'riom 


(i)  Engines  ignilln] 


{])    1 


1  Tgniiinj  a 


pressuTC,   with  previoa 
t  volume,  wiih  previoo 


For  praeiieal  putprse!  engines  of  Ihe  first  type  m»y  be  div 
rcgaided.  Gas  engines  wiihout  compression  are  now  contideml 
tj  be  much  loo  wasteful  of  gas  to  be  of  commerciil  importance. 
Those  of  ihe  second  lypchkve  never  reached  Ihe  stage  of  cMended 
commercial  application;  they  are  scicniificaHy  Interesting. 
however,  and  may  lakeanimponani  place  in  (he  future  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  engine.  Tlie  eipcctations  of  Sir  William  Stemenx 
with  ngard  to  them  have  not  been  realiied,  although  he  spent 
many  yean  in  experiments.  Of  other  engineers  irho  abo 
devoted  much  thought  and  worii  to  Ihis  second  type  may  be 
mentioned  Drayton  Uaji):  Foulis  (187S);  Crowe  (iSSj); 
Hargrcsves  (iSSS);  Clerk  <iS89)i  and  Diesel  (iSgi).     Diesel^ 


Ic  cylinder  with  eiplosi 


""'(o?Fh^ 

spl      -, - 

(ft)  Eicplading  Ihe  durn. 

aExpandine  after  cjiploftion. 
.  Expelling  the  butni  g^ 
Saful  r>pe.— Rve  op«atians. 

(a)  Charging  the  pump  cylinder  with  gai  an 

(A)  Compcesaing  the  diiu^  inia  an  Iniermod 
(1)  Adnuiling  ih*  chaise  to  Ihe  motor  c>'lin< 

U)  EiHMl'i^  af t*ef(3!l!'iSioo"""''™"°''' 
U)  Eipelllng  the  bumi  gm. 
niri  r«e.— Five  operations. 

(a)  Charging  (he  cylinder  with  gas  and  air  ii 

ic]  Exploding  the  charg^. 
i<)'  l.*^S"lhVb"rSJ^'''^' 
In  all  these  types  the  hcatiiH  of  (he  working  Huid 

the  cooling  neecBary  in  all  hnt  engines  is  mbatitui 
reirction  al  the  wnrUng  fluid  with  ihe  heat  it  conl 
placement  !> 
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li  tnnptuMJ  pwrinm  to  etplodro.  Kg.  iba£<l>elE¥UIoii, 
S(.  *  ii  >  lecUaiiil  pUn,  tad  fig.  3  ii  >B  aid  dsmtion  of  an  tn^nc 
built  ■bont  1891  bj  HoBi  Cnnaky  of  UuKbettcr,  wbo  mn 
^enlgbuliukniofOttanigiBccbiGRM'Biluii.  IdoUru] 
WpeuMce  it  tMntwiin  laemblu  ■  modDii  ht^^nwuR 


CyckEn^ne. 


Ueam  eniinc,  of  which  Ibe  working  pans 

ended,  woikl  B  long  tiunk  piston,  the  iront  end  ol  which  cames 
ibe  dowtaead  pin.  The  crank  thsfl  ii  havy,  and  the  fiy-wbecl 
luge,  coniiderabic  iloied  enerKT  being  lequiccd  to  cany  the 
piuoa  throagk  the  negative  pan  of  the  cyclb  Tie  cylinder  is 
cooudenbly  longei  than  the  stroke,  so  [liat  the  pistoa  when  fuIL 
Id  leaves  a  apace  into  irhich  it  docs  ool  enter.  This  b  the  com- 
biutioD  space,  in  which  the  charge  ia  first  camprcsaed  and  then 
burned.  On  the  fomud  stroke,  the  piston  A  (£g,  3)  takcS  into 
the  cyLindec  a  charge  id  miied  ^m  and  aii  at  atnoipheric 
preMure,  whidi  is  compressed  by  a  backward  atmke  into  the  apace 
Z  At  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  conipreased  charge  ia  then 
ignited,  and  so  the  charge  is  exploded     ''     '  *      ' 


portant  whn  Ingh  ctunpnutona  are  iwd,  aa  1 
the  ooaipresdon  space  bsuic  imaU,  the  port  sp 
lorm  a  larie  propartion  of  the  lo^  space. 

jelfcyi  thii  1>  dost  by  making 


For 


,    The  I 


sTward  si 
im,  after 


valve  Is  opened,  diKharges  the  products  of 
engine  is  IbCD  ready  to  go  thrDugh  the  same  cycle  of  opciati 
It  thus  takes  foul  stnkea  or  two  revotulions  of  the  shaf' 
coaqJetc  Ibe  Olto  cycle,  the  cylinder  being  used 
BB  a  pBDip  and  a  motor,  and  (he  engine,  when  miking  at  lull 
load,  thua  givea  one  impulae  For  every  two 
levolutioDs.    The  valves,  which  an  all  of  the 
OCHUcal^eatad  lift  lyptt  are  four  in  number — 
charge  inkt  valve,  gaa  inlet  valve,  ignilinf 
iralve,  and  crhauat  valve.    The  igniling  vaiv% 
la  uaually  tcnned  the  timing  valva,  because  it 
detecmina  the  time  of  the  eiplaakiB.    Since 
the  valvea  have  each  to  act  once  in  every  two 
icvolutions,  they  canruTt  be  operated  by  cama   ( 
or  eccentrics  placed  directly  on  the  crank    ■ 
shaft.    The  valve  shafc  D  ia  driven  at  liaU 
Ibe  rate  of  revolution  of  the  crank  shall  C  by 
neaos  ol  the  skew  or  worm  gear  E,  one  wheel 
of  which  ia  mounted  an  the  crank  shaft  and  the    ' 
other  on  the  valve  shaft.    Ignition  li  iccom- 
pUshed  hy  means  of  a  melal  tube  heated  to 
IncandeacancB  by  a  Bunaen  burner.    At  the 
pr^>ar  moment  the  ignition  or  timing  valve  ia 
opened,  and  the  mixed  gas  and  afr  under  pressure  befng  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the  inBammable  gases  come  Into  con- 
tact with  tbe  Incandescent  metal  BUiIac«  and  igiutc;  the  flame 
at  once  ipeeads  bade  to  the  cyliiidet  and  fins  its  cratenti,  thua 
producing  the  motive  eiplosioii. 

The  wofldBC  parte  are  aa  folLowa: — A  the  piitt^.  B  the  cannecting 
— 1  cL L.i.i.  n-i.  jj '--(AaJt.EtbeabiKieariBg, 


■o  u  to  bUdw  the  vaivca  to 


port  ipaee  ahogetbL . 

Git  valves  open  dkeetiy 
,                         space.    Thit  Bnangemenl  ou  be  mdily  nude 
mBdall  aiidraediuin.iiHd  angines,  but  in  i'-  ' ' —  '• 

more  eaiiZy  removed  fa 

The  cOTstmciion  ol  pressure  gaa  plant  in  rSrS  by  J.  E.  Dowson 
for  the  production  ol  inflammable  gas  from  anthracite  and  coke 
by  the  action  of  air  mixed  with  steam,  soon  ted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  larger  and  targer  Otto  cycle  engines.  The  gas  obtained 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  earboB  monoxide,  hydrogen, nitrogen  and 
some  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  having  a  lower  beating  value 
of  about  ISO  Britishthsmal  units  percubicfoot.  With  this  gas 
these  engines  oaed  about  r  lb  of  anthradte  per  bJi.p.  per  houi. 

From  the  pleasure  producer  sprang  the  suction  pn^ducer  ^t 
placed  on  the  market  in  practical  form  by  M.  Benier  of  Pttia  in 
1894,  but  then  presenting  many  difliculties  which  were  not  re- 
moved till  about  nine  years  later  when  I>ow3on  and  others 
placed  edective  suction  plants  In  use  in  considerable  numbers. 
Such  suction  plants  are  now  built  by  all  the  leading  gas  engine 
CXHistTuctoTS  lor  powers  varying  from  10  to  500  iJirp- 

Dr  Ludwig  Mood  and  Cnssley  Brtu.  also  attacked  the  problem 
of  the  bltrimlnous  fuel  producer,  of  which  many  examples  are 
now  at  work  lor  powers  as  large  a*  looo  iJi.p.    In  1S9S  B.  H. 


mtCtbecraokah 


b«  aide  01  valve  tk 


FU.  >.— Plan  ol  Otto  Cyde  KigiiiB. 
Tliwaite  demonilnted  that  the  ao-oUed  waste  gaa  from  blast 
furnaces  could  be  used  in  gas  engines,  and  this  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  very  large  gaa  enginca 
now  becoming  common  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It 
appeara  from  Thwaite's  experimenta  that  the  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Great  Britain  ia  capable  of  supplying  at 
least  tbree^uarleri  at  a  miUioD  bone-power  coralnuously  itf 
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ud  ni^t,  ind  It  ii  okidilcd  that  ia  Anaitca  narfy  tkrec 

nlJHDn  hone-porei  [i  tvtIUbk  Inini  tUi  lource.  Thwiltc'i 
jyslem  wu  pul  into  opctHion  in  i8«s  at  the  CUigow  Iran  Worki, 
and  il  wu  ibo  luccuifully  applied  nui  Bairow-iD-Fuinaa. 
For  many  reasons  the  sysLetn  did  not  take  immediate  roM  in 
£n^nd,  but  In  iS^S  the  Soaiit  CockedU  of  Seraing  near  Lifge 
applied  an  en^ne  designed  by  Dctamere-Deboutteviilc  to  aliiize 
Uasi  furnace  gu.  Thi»  engine  Indicated  213  h.p.  ninnlngat 
105  revolulioiu  per  minute.  Thii  vaa  foiimred  in  stg^  by  in 
engine  giving  600  b.h.p.  at  90  nvolulions  pei  minute  lued  For 
driving  a  blowing  cyUndei  for  a  blast  furnace.  It  had  a  tingle 
c^Iindet  of  51-1  in.  dIamEiet  and  a  pitton  ttroke  of  551  in. 
About  1900  the  Gajnwtonn  Fabrik  Deuu  built  in  Otio  cycle 
iir  cylindti         


d  Ml 


I  'IS" 


tlmioni  per  n 


coupled  direct  to  a  dyiuuno.    Ctonley  Bioa.  Ltd.  look  up  tbe 


no.  Sr-Gnd  Efevatlofl  of  Otto  Cycle  Engine. 

brge  gu  cnvne  at  an  eaily  dale,  and  a  40a  b.p.  engine  by  them 
wa>  at  work  at  Bninnei,  Mond  &  Co.'a  works,  Winnington,  in 
190B;  it  bad  two  cylinden  of  36  in.  diaiutn  aind  36  in.  siioke, 
ud  it  ran  at  ijo  revoluiiona  pef  minat*. 

Gas  engines  operating  on  tbe  Olio  cycle  are  usually  of  theitn^a 
acting  open  cylinder  typo  up  to  about  aoo  b.h.p.,  but  for  the 
latgta  engines  doted  cylinden  ol  tbe  double  acting  type  ite  used. 
The  engine  tben  closely  reiemblea  a  double  acting  steam  engine.' 
It  ha*  a  qdinder  cover  with  packing  box  of  a  (pedil  type,  and, 
in  addition  f>  the  water  jacket  suiitiunding  the  cylinder  and 
caoibuation  spaces,  tbe  piston  and  [uston  rod  are  boHow  and 
cooling  water  fa  forced  tluougb  them  by  a  pump.  Sucb  a  double 
acting  cylinder  ffiva  two  succeeding  power  impulsea  and  then 
two  charging  atnkei  10  tbat  one  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft 


TevolutioD  get*  two  power  impwjar*.  tot  Will  larger  engines 
two  aodi  doul^  acting  cylinden  are  arranged  in  tandem,  so  that 
me  piston  nd  roni  Ihrtn^  two  pistons  and  connects  to  a  slide 
fn  front  and  to  one  crank  pin  by  a  connecting  rod.  Such  an 
engine  girei  two  powa  inpubea  lor  every  revolution  of  the  crank 
shaft.  The  greatest  power  developed  in  one  double  acting 
cyHndet  Is  clsimed  by  Ehrhardt  and  Sehmer  (or  a  cylinder  of 
4it  in.  diameter  by  51J  in.  stroke,  which  at  0*  revolulions  per 


Tm^ydi  £Nffei.— WMk  the  Otto  or  taur.cycle  eaftne  wu 
devdopioi  u  above  dcKiAed,  Invtnbn  were  hard  at  wg<k  a* 
tbe  two<ycle  engiae.  In  Britain  this  work  fell  moady  npoa 
Cleik.  RobsoB  and  Aikinsoo,  whik  on  the  ooadaeiti  ol  Ennpe 
the  moat  persevering  and  detomiiied  worker  was  Kizrting. 

Dugald  Qerk  began  ¥rDrk  on  the  gas  engine  at  tbe  end  ai  \ij6. 
His  fini  patent  was  dated  1S77  and  dealt  with  an  en^ne  of  tha 
air  presMire  vacuum  type.  His  neit  patent  was  No.  1045  of 
iSjS,  and  the  en^ne  there  described  was  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  at  Kilbum,  London,  iSjg.  In  it  a  pump 
compressed  a  miiture  of  air  and  gu  into  a  reservoir,  from  wUdi 
it  entered  the  motor  c^indet  during  the  liisl  part  of  Its  ittoke. 
A/ier  cot-oB  ignition  was  caused  by  a  plilimim  igniter,  the  pistoa 
was  driven  forward,  and  eshausling  was  petfoimed  on  the 
return  sttnke.  Tbis  engine  gave  three  b.h.p.,  and  it  wasthefini 
compression  explosion  engine  ever  run  giving  one  impube  for 
each  revolution  of  the  cnnk  ihaft.  It  had 
difficulties,  however,  which  preveued  It  from 

The  particular  type  ol  en^ne  now  widely 
known  sB  operating  on  the  Clot  cycle  wu 
patented  in  igSi    (Brit.  Pal.  No.  loSf).    One 
of  IIk  earliest  of  these  engines  was  set  up  at 
Lord    Kelvin's    laboratory    at     the    Glasgow 
ualveratly  and  used  lor  the  purpose  of  driving 
a  Siemens  dynamo  and  supplying  his  bousa 
with  electric  light.     Tbe  en^nc  wu  Urtt  ex- 
hibited in  the  Palis  Electrical  BihfUtloD  of 
iSgi  and  tbe  London  Sm^e  Abatement  Ei- 
hiUlteo  of  tbe  tame  year.    In  tUs  en^ne  tbe 
chatge    wu    not    compressed   by   ■    geparale 
pump.     A  pumping  cylinder,  it  is  trve,  wu 
W  used,  but  lis  function  was  to  ad  merely  at  > 
displacer  to  lake  in  a  mixture  of  gaa.aiid  air 
and  transfer  it  to  the  motor  cylinder  at  as  low 
a  pressure  ss  possible,  In  sncb  a  way  that  the 
entering   charge  disptacid   the  eihautt  gUM 
thrangb  ports  which  were  opened  by  the  ovn^ 
running  of  the  piston.    The  motor  {Rston  thus 
timed  and  controlled  the  exhaust  discharge,  and 
gave  a  power  Impulse  lot  every  revohithKI  of 
tlie  crock.     Eoglnca  of  the  Clerit  type  wer* 
bnilt  largely  by  Mestit  Sterne  &  Co.  of  Glugosr, 
the  Clerk  Gu  Engine   Co.  of  Philadelphia 
U.S.A.,  the  Campbell  Oas  Engine  Co.,  and  a 
modlflcatioB  wu  made  and  sold  hi  eooMer- 
able   Dumbett   by   the   Stockport   Cowpaay. 
The  Ispaing  of  the  Olio  patent,  bowerer,  in 
1876  owed  engineen  10  nef^ect  the  two  cycle  for  ■  lime, 
ahbou^  a  little  later  It  wit  introduced  (or  tmal!  engine*  in  an 
ingenious  and  simple  modiflciiion  known  u  tbe  Day  oighie. 
TUi  two<ycle  engine  later  became  very  popidar,  espedaUy  for 
motor  Unnch  work.    The  Cieik  cycle  Is  now  raoch  in  iwe  for 
large  gu  engines  up  to  about  loeo  horse  U  modified  by  Meura 
Koening  ol  Hanover. 

The  Cleik  cycle  engine,  as  bviMtn  iBSl.  Is  shown  hiectioHl plan 
at  fifi.  4^  The  enDine  cootaiu  two  cylindsfa  a  power  cytiadrr  A 
and  a  displacer  cybodo'  B.  The  functiDn  of  the  dispUccr  cyUader 
il  to  take  in  a  combustible  charge  of  gas  and  air  and  transfer  it 
to  tbe  power  cylinder,  displacing  as  It  enters  tbe  exhauM  gases  of 
the  previous  esripiion.  A  comprcssioo  space  G  is  formed  at  the  end 
of  Ike  OBtor  cyUoder  A.  It  is  of  oonicai  Ihape  aadcaomiraicatca 
with  the  dl^daeer  cylinder  B  by  means  o(  a  braa  aaunatic  Hit 
valve  which  ofieas  uito  the  compression  space  Tratai  a  cbaBbet 
mduniuiicatlBg  by  a  pipe  with  the  dispfacer  cylinder.  At  tbe  out* 
end  olllie  motor cyHnda  itv placed  V-shsped ports  E  wMch  open 
u  the  atmoipheR  by  an  exhaDBC  ptpb   Tbe  oitward  tia^  of  tb* 

pistw  C  auH  it  to  overrun  these  ports,  u  seen  in  fa.  4,  and 

the  prosure  id  the  cyiindcr  to  lall  to  atmosphere.  iHactxn 

— ^-  i.  ..  ..ir ^Th,  diipijnr  pbtsn  D  on  its  forwwd 

bwaiLi  IE- muiiife  of  gss  snd  air.  and  it  bso  tliaed  with 
le  Botir  |»noD  C  that  it  hm  retunied  a  waall  portion 
1st  when  the  nwroc  piuon  ovenun  the  eahaun  ports. 


dI  the  engine  is  ai 
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Ihniugb  the  enib  E.  wliik  il  Uli  up  (he  Cj^lrr  A  with  tbe  iii- 
faaunbl*  c&wi.  Tbc  nhiuu  gaici  are  tolbacalW  dispbcrd 
ud  the  (r*1i  cEir^  inlnrfuttd  inlo  tbe  eylinder  by  the  time  the 
OQiar  piatm  baa  opened  the  ndiarat  porta  E  on  tbe  om-elroke  aad 


two  iDipuliM  per  KvoluliOB.  Meurx  Uatlin  ft  Platl  build  ■ 
Koertiof  uigina  of  a  modified  type  In  Englaod;  an  cn^ne  of 
their  coiutnictioD  with  a  power  cylinder  of  about  ai}  in.  aod 

itioke  givca  7c 

i  iboiTB  In  lonitl 

Itho  &  PlaR  Koerting  rnfiiie 


Day  cncliae  etsaely 

•o  tar  *<  it!  bnM  c, 

AtkiiHM'*  woek  on  the  ni  eifbe  ni  bisiiii 
tn  It7i,  Ua  Ent  mint  beuig  No.  3111  al  t^ 
Tbe  cniiBe  dvoibad  la  (hat  patent  aonawhat 
■neaUed  the  1 878  tn^ae  a(  Clerk  aa  c 


The  fint  m  ._  . 
etifine.  uhlbhed  at  the  1 1 
Landan,  ia  iS»j.  A  later  eniioe  producnl  by 
him  was  olM  the  "  Cycle "  coiiK  and  il 
pioved  to  be  the  most  ecommical  ol  all  (be 
■noton  tetted  at  the  Society  ol  Ana  triab  oT 
■DDton  for  ckxtiic  iKhtiag  in  1888-1889. 
Alldn«n  joined  CnHdey^nj^aad_Biaiiy    ' 

enginei  ol  that 
Four-cyde   enpno  now  pracQeally 
polite  the  field  ol  tbe  Bcmller  interBa 
btKtioa  CDgiDes,  and  very  large 


'aJJS^ 


Sectioo  el  Twi><:yde  En^M  (Kstttuii-CteftE),  B 


e  aho  CQUtiucted 


_D  Ihu  tJan.  The  Iwo-cyde,  or  Clerk  cycle  eofiiiei,  bow- 
aver,  compete  Mrancly  with  the  four-cycle  for  latia  gaa 
engiDei  muig  btait  fuiDSce  gas,  Koerling  cngiBCi  ea  tbe 
Clerk  cycle  are  now  built  giving  1000  i.h.p.  per  donble  acting 
netcc  cylinder,  and  one  power  cylinder  on  Ibii  mettiod  (ivel 


sow.  haa  iitaiocd  coiuldenUc  n 


1,  In  pnduciog  electric  light,  and  in  driving 


drivlnfr'bhnrins 


ina  nUing  nulla. 

■a  vngina  are  mdaubtedly  Baking  gnat  pnonai,  aa  wiU  be 
the  following  intereatina  paniculanprepandin  1908  bv  Mr 
thot  of  Bnuaeli  givinf  die  nunben  and  bone  power  of  large 
— '-'"^  *-- 'theabeea  recently  manulfccturad  In  Europe.*-- 


500 


Ion,  wUfi  u  ufcg"' 

., 47.400  h.p.;  G»lwQder 

SoaMi  Mmaemae.  "    '-"' 
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bum  diipUuid  by  cUctiiod  tgnitioB  of  botli  Ueh  wd  low  te 
types:  all  l*ne  ru  cdeIiu)  uc  igidlcd  electritiOly  ud  (en 


Koerting,  148,  toul  ifiS.7?o  >^&:     Soo*I*  AlimeMie.  J%  VMd 

SiioiJp.:!^**  JoS  fcodSSi.  14B,  to«<J  1M.WS  kirsqcias 


types;  all  l»ige  j"  tnglnM  »™  ignilol  BlKtik»Uy 
by  more  than  on*  ijniln  per  cylinder. 
The  Bovemiog  of  large  g««  englnea, 
lo  tap  up  conlinuity  ol  ' ' —  * 


J    „  ,_ipiilte»  by  the  method  other  of 

thiottlfaig  li^  chufc  inlet  at  by  vuyini  tbe 

point  of  B4mIsiiDD  of  gu  aloiK  V  lii  umI  gie 

It  mi  be  said,  indeed,  irilbmit  enggen* 
lion,  th»t  the  whole  world  b  nflw  alive  to 
the  postibflilicx  ol  the  intenal-combiistiMi 
motor,  and  that  progress  trill  be  more  and 
more  rapd.  Thii  motor  ha>  ^most  fulfilled 
the  cxpeFtadcni  ol  ihoie  ecginvn  wba 
have  dented  a  large  part  of  tbeir  liva  to 
its  study  «nd  advancement.  Tliey  are  loot- 
ing forward  now  to  Ibe  csn^etion  of  the 
work  begm  lo  maoy  yeais  ago,  and  eipect, 
at  oo  dulant  date,  to  find  Ike  intemtlKum- 
bustion    motor   rompeling    with    lb*  steam 


■The 

enginM 

eompou 

ndingoC 

urenuouily    pursued. 

Capilsi 
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wing 
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nes 
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su.ni"K .1.....—.-..    Messrs Thoi.., - 

in  Great  Btiuin  have  adopted.lbe  Cspitaine    deMgia,   and 

both  flnni  have  applied  them  to  sea-soing  veweli.  Thorny- 


launch  -wbkli  has  bem  tested  in  the  Solent, 
and  Baardmore   10  an  old  gjnihoat,  U"    "Ralller."     Tbe 
"  Ralller  "  was  lilted  with  fihre-cyUnder 
faction  gas-producers  giv 
1500  m.  under  gas  power 


_  ^_  lh.p.,  and  has  sailed  some 
inly.    There  are  many  difficnltits  to 
ght  and  sufBdenliy  slow-moving  gas 
W  onboard  ship,  but  progreaa  is  being 
doubt  all  dilficultiei  will  be  ullimately 
power  nunaaCa^  applied  to  ahqa  for 
both  large  and  small  power. 
The  flamt  and  incandeactnl  tube  mdlwdS  d  ignition  have 


efficiency,  the  hralii  Ihernul  eficieiicv  and  the  mediaonal  eBHaeaey. 
logMhet  with  other  panieutars  sncli  a>  engioe  diiBenmot.  lypw 
ai^  juma  of  eiperimenurm.  It  will  be  leen  tbU  bnke  Chennjd 
efficiency  lia.also  incna-d  Irom  l4%lo  31%!  that.ls. fractJally 
oac-third  of  ihe  wMe  beat  of  eorabuuion  1*  obtalaed  by  tbeic 
entine)  IP  efTectlvt  wot*  available  for  all  motive  power  Hir|io» 

J-tar-aJ  ESki.no  >l  TM-Cytk  £..r«(.-lt  ha.  been  found  that 
twiKyde  engiiM  present  grctw  Mclical  '■■K'-.l'."  >n  "*•"!  ■» 
oblafnine  high  indicated  and  brake  thnir 


'afiected  by  Ibe  ptmcikal 


raHd.in  19^  in  loot  whiles  iht^  brake  Ehefmal  efficiency  me 
S^J^f  om'f^Vo  ^y.  The  »un,b«.  b  Table  U,  a 
»  wel1e.labti.hed  iihose  fn  Table  I.  The  four^cle  eng.ae 
Been  k  lar  Hibjcclcd  to  much  more  rigul  and  Butbonlativ. 
ihan  those  of  the  iwiKycle.    It  it  iniereatmg  to  we  from  thi 


•-n«  value  «%  <a 
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M  highi  vnUbly  due  t> 
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Mgc  on  IlK  lutdRI 

mned  It  IMautt  la  isdt. 

HitM  a>  hM  any  audwl 

tjJB  kpawlcdie-  at  cAteouJ 

Dueald  Clerk  proposed  what  ai  ulUd  itie  air  tLandard' 

ifd  Im  been  ased  ror  many  yean,  and  h  vat  otBdaElv 

nrainMsf  clicInMhMiaac.rciillEiisfa>Rn*|i^ 

loetK.dUid  M>Kb  K" 


dcSDlu: 


?%S 


may  be  inftten 
tBiVt.tt-ilr.tt 


ipfntun  fli  tlw  wuldng  fli 

□nsicHl  volume  betofe  eompiwion,  and 

LrE«d'frDin  tlie  cycle  at  coiutant  volume 

Here  Bin  il  can  be  ihown  Ihai  ibe 

an  tnnnmiiR  ifur  annpnmn.    U 
HE  I  i»  016  woipeiatun  ud  D  Lhe  volunis 

IB  b^  dun  that  (^J  ""'-£.  to  llat  B 


fee  ■vfiiTnetirlal  tyc]et  oi 


a-tjOt  EnlhrifroH  iCT<  (g  (90J, 


Cielk   .      ,    ..      . 
AlkilUOD    .      .      . 

MalWAPktl  i 


ChA-Steraa 
AndRvi&Ca. 

Clcrb-taiiiye 

SechetMuW' 


prrmon:    and,    fCeo    Mt    ralio, 
called  ifr.  vbicb  doe*  n«  depend 


;r.'!ir^ 


_.__..d(ui5d( 

re  aniy  sltovi  o 


For  hieh  enfiincB  u«  Afc-tkra.  Aymnnncal  tbvn«MTn*mc 
cycle*,  and  cacG  cycle  hu  Ihf  maiunibm  thermal  effiejeKv  domUhc 
lor  the  copditionB  auumed.     The  three  types  may  be  defined  ai 

TheUrpiCoovtut  tanptfnlurBlodimA  that  tbe  supply  of  beat 

liQH  b  assumed  lo  ijiik  the  icrapcraluir  uf  the  i>i>ik1n[  fluid  iiun 
the  lowm  to  lhe  Mthnt  polni.  The  fluid  ttien  eioandiaiconiram 
tcmpefUiiR,  « that  Ike  whok  of  tiie  heu  ii  added  at  a  conHant 
HBtpenRin.  which  it  tho  b^hes  mnpemuie  dI  tbe  cvcle.  Thr 
heat  upply  m  atoppcd  >"  » '-'-^■^•'^  ru^n^ 


t  and  Ihe^^Xer  tenpentii 

u  i  WE  iiK  »iii)jnd«tiit  uciuif  CDiiapnvaion  and  Ij  the  lemperalure 
■fMrnnpniiDii.i(H9e-l— m..  Hiia equation  in  (Ocetiavi that 
tfetrmal  d)!ici«»  opvailnt  00  the  CamM  eyde  depend*  upon  lhe 
leraoeraturea  beiOR  and  ^[ter  coRipretnon. 

llie  mutanC  preuure  cycle  Ea  to  called  bccautf  hnt  b  added  to 
tbe  worldit  AbM  at  eonatant  pmnire.  In  this  cycTe  adiabatfc' 
—iiapteiilan  nliea  the  pw—re — tar  •'•'  ' -^' ■*- 


jMcr  to  the  h^hir  B«fl-  )>>  •>"  <>«'»'  >'«•'  ^^  pMwx.  >«"  « 
added  while  tfie  worianj  mild  expand!  at  a  conktant  pmEun:, 
Tlw  temperatun  Chill  increases  In  proporl  Ion  to  locreate  of  volume. 
When  the  heat  mpfily  ceuei,  idbbatic  eipanaloii  proceed*  and 
tedin*  thepRHiin  of  thomriin):  fluid  trom  [he  hifher  to  the  lover 
Aolnl,  Auinhemwaredealiflig withpreaanrejaadnolleiiBeralure. 
The  heat  In  thii  caae  1>  diicharged  Itom  the  cycle  at  the  tower 


Chat  Em— l/l»  diat  ia,  that  althonah. 
if  the  MHhina  fluid  i>  hiahv  than  ih* 
ind  the  


onvertlble  ini 


Kvihanll 
endolad 
rmpt^iivft,  yet  the  propntion 


became  ibc  heat  rninind 
itvuhiH-    iBlUtqdt 


iMlUai  tbe  Ideal  eAciency  piope( 
.iDr  the  particular  engine.  Aay 
desired   ideal  efidency   may  b« 

^'^tio.'^TatJe  Ml.'aJri^i^ 
these  three  lynmctrkal  cycl«  ot 


:SSl 


bccaide  the  temperataR  oTc^.., „  ._, 

maiiniuni  tempvraiuR  possible  by  opkisioii, 


lih  to  tth.     1 

beyond  certain  I 


ii  rapidly  appn 


■sss 


that  a  very  imaM  . 


iona.     It  has  long  been  recoi 


'^^■b53tr 


iiuereatlne  fact  thai 
r.  ^r^in  the  ratio  of  ifai 
indUnt  itaeflicieiKyfoi 

.--...:_■.:  i.T± 

h*  InHltuiion  of  Civil  Engineer! 
intfo*.  Theworkof  Ibacoaf 
ligations,  [Hnve  that  in  iBodciT 


Tll-XT. 


iltiplled 


ihoukl  be  -36  multiplied  by  -J  ~ 

-tia  be  ia£ed  to  one-lifth,  ihen 

li  -7  give.  -336.     The  Idml 

1  be  proved  Id  tie  about  30% 


efliciAcy  of  the  real  wo^n^  floid 

■hoft  ol  the  airatandard  vnluia  gi' 

OASKKLL,  KUZABETH  C1£QH0RH  (1810-1865),  EDglish 
noveliii  atid  biographer,  vt%  bora  on  [be  igth  of  September  iSio 
in  Liodaay  Row.  CbeUu,  Landufi..ijitce  deitroyed  lomAkewiy 
lot  Ctaeyne  Walk.  Het  fathei.  WUIian  Stevenson  inj'-iBtg). 
cane  bom  Ber«ick-on-T»c«d.  and  ku)  been  niccwively  Ual- 
tatiaa  tnitiiitei.  fannec,  bsordinf-houie  keeper  for  atudeota  M 
BdiBbtufb,  «dtMT  ol  Um  5Mb  Uttf^m,  and  coniubutei  loA* 
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Edinhwr^  Reww,  before  he  recdved  the  post  of  Uttpet  of  the 
Records  to  the  Treasury,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  His  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Holland,  waa  Mrs  Gaakell's  mother.  She  waaa 
Holland  of  Sbndlebrklge,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  in  which  county 
the  family  name  had  long  been  and  is  still  of  great  account.  Mrs 
Stevenson  died  a  month  after  her  daughter  was  bom,  and  the 
\mbt  was  carried  into  Cheshire  to  Knutsford  to  be  adopted  by  her 
aunt,  Mrs  Lumb.  Thus  her  childhood  watspent  in  the  pleasant 
environment  that  she  has  idealized  in  Crateford%  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  she  went  to  a  boarding-school  at  St'ratford-on-Avon,  kept 
by  Miss  Byerley,  where  she  remained  until  her  seventeenth  year. 
Then  came  occasional  visits  to  London  to  see  her  father  and  his 
second  wife,  and  after  her  father's  death  in  1829  to  her  uncle, 
Swinton  Holland.  Two  winters  seem  (o  have  been  spent  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  the  family  of  William  Tucner,  a  Unitariim 
minister,  and  a  third  in  Edinburgh  On  the  30th  of  August  1833 
she  was  m&rried  in  the  parish  church  of  Knutsford  to  William 
Gaskell,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  du^  in  Cross  Street,,  Man- 
chester, and  the  author  of  many  tneatises  and  sermons  in «unMnt 
of  his  own  religious  denomination.  Mr  Gaskell  held  the  chair  of 
English  history  und  literature  io  Manchester  New  College. 

Henceforth  Mrs  Gaskell'slife  belonged  to  Manch^ter.  Sbeand 
her  husband  lived  first  in  Dover  Street,  then  in  Romford  Strbet, 
and  finally  in  1850  at  84  Plymouth  Grove.  Her  literary  life 
began  with  poetry.  She  and  her  husband-  aspired  -to  emtikle 
G<rarge  Crabbeand  write  the annalsof  the  Manchciterpoon  One 
poetic  "  Sketch,"  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  kafuhu  for 
January  1837,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  outcome  o^  this 
ambition.  Henceforth,  while  in  perfect  union  in  ail  else,  husband 
and  wife  were  to  go  their  separate  literary  wtjrs,  Mrs  Gadbell  lb 
become  a  successful  novelist,  whose  books  were  to  Uve  side  by  side 
wiih  those  of  greater  masters,  Mr  Gaskell  to  be  a  distinguished 
Uhitarian  divine,  whose  sermons,  lectures  and  hymns  are  now  all 
but  forgotten.  .  In  her  earlier  married  life  Mrs  Gaskell  was  mainly 
occupied  with  domestic  duties — she  had  seven  children'-^and 
philanthropic  work  among  the  poor.  Her  first  published  prose 
effort  was  probably  a  letter  that  she  addressed  to  William 
Howitt  on  hearing  that  he  contemplated  a  volume  enthlcfd 
Visks  io  Remarkable  Places.  She  then  told  the  legend  of  Qopton 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  as  she  had  helu^  it  in  schooldays,  and 
Howitt  incorporated  the  letter  in  that  book,  whidi  was  pubMsbed 
In  1 840.  Serious  aut  horship,  however,  does  not  seem  to  havebeM 
commenced  until  four  or  five  years  later.  In  1844  Mr  and  Mis 
GaskcU  visited  North  Wales,  where  their  only  son  "  WUlie  " 
died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  and  it  was;,  it  is 
said,  to  dbtract  Mrs  Gaskell  from  her  sorrow  that  her  husband 
suggested  a  long  work  of  fiction,  and  Mary  Barlon  was  begun. 
There  were  earlier  short  stories  in  HowiU's  Journal,  where 
*«LibbieMarsh'8Three  Eras"and*'The  Sexton's  Hero**  appeared 
In  1 847.  But  it  was  hfary  Barton  .•  A  Tale  0/  Manchester  Life  that 
Uid  the  foundation  of  Mrs  Gaskell's  literary  career.  It  was 
completed  in  1847  and  offered  to  a  publisher  who  returned  it 
unread.  It  was  then  sent  to  Chapman  &  Hall,  whonretAinod  the 
manuscript  for  a  year  without  reading  it  or  communicating  with 
the  author.  A  reminder,  however,  led  to  its  being  sought  for, 
considered  and  accepted,  the  publishers  agreeing  to  p^  the 
author  £100  for  the  copyright.  It  was  published  anonymously 
in  two  volumes  in  1848.  This  story  had  a  wide  popularity,  and 
iU  author  secured  first  the  praise  and  then  the  friendship  of 
Cariy  le,  Landor  and  Dickens.  Dickens  indeed  asked  her  in  1 850 
to  become  a  contributor  to  bit  new  magaiine  HouttMd  Wordt, 
and  here  the  whole  of  Cranjord  appeared  at  Intervals  from 
December  1851  to  May  1853,  exclusive  of  one  sketch,  reprinted 
in  the  "  World's  Classics  "  edit  km  (1907).  that  was  published  in 
All  the  Year  Round  for  November  1863.  EarHer  than  this, 
indeed,  for  the  very  first  itumber  of  HomokM  Wo^di  she  had 
written  **Uzaie  Leigh."  MrsGaskell'ssMond  book, however, was 
The  Moorland  CottagOt  a  dainty  liitle  vohime  that  appeared  at 
Christmas  1850  with  Illustrations  by  Biricet  PoMer.  In  the 
Christmas  number  of  Household  Words  for  1853  appeared  **  The 
Squire's  Stoiy,V  reprinted  In  LkxU  Leigh  and  other  Tales  In  1865. 
l&iSSJApPMt^aaoiherloiigAOVtly/C^atidthe  inoMipafmUe 


Crawford.  Thfs  Isst— n«w  the  most  p«lpular  of'  her  bo6l»— i»  an 
idyll  of  village  life,  largely  inspired  by  girlish  memories  of  Knuts- 
ford and  its  people.  In  Rutk^  which  first  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  Mrs  Gaskell  turned  Co  a  delicale  treatment  of  a  gill's 
betrayal  and  her  subsequent  rescue.  Once  more  we  are  intro> 
duced  to  Knutsford,  thinly  disguised,  and  to  the  llulc  Unitarian 
chapel  in  that  town  where  the  auchor  had- worshipped  in  early 
years.  In  1855  North  qmd  Somth  was  published.  It  had  previously 
appeared  serially  in  Household  Words.  Thta  csme — in  ^857-*- 
the  Life  of  Charlotle  Bronli,  in  two  volumes.  Miss  Biont£,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  friendship  «f  Mn  GaskelLand  had  ecchanged 
visits,  died  in  March  1855.  Two  years  earlier  she  had  btggidher 
publishers  tp  postpone  the  issue  of  her  own  novel  Vilktte  in  order 
thst  her  friend's  Ruik  should  not  suffer.  This  biography,  by  its 
vivid  pccsentaiioQ  of  the  sact  melancboly  and  indeed  tx«gic 
steiy  oi  the  three  BrontH  sisters,  greatly  widened  the  hiterest  hi 
thel^  writings  and  gave  its  author  a  considerable  place  among 
English  biographers.  But  much  matter  was  coAtained  In  the 
first  and  sccoBd  editioaa  that  was  withdnmn  from,  the  third. 
CertaiQ  statements  made  by  the  writer  as  to  the  school  of 
ChariotteBrontS*s  infancy,  an  identification  of  Che  "Ix)W0Qd"  of 
Jatu  Eyre  with  tht  existing  school,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
story  of  Brtmwell  BroQtjl>^  ^in  having  been  caused  by  the 
woman  in  whose  house  he  bad  lived  as  tutor,  brought  threats  of 
libel  actions.  Apologies  were  published,  and  the  third  edition  of 
the  book  ma  modiliad,  as'Mrs  .Gaskell  deelatca,  by  "Another 
hand."  The  book  io  any  case  rtmains  ooeof  the  best  biographies 
hi  the  languagel  An  introductwn  by  Mrs  GadJceU  ta  the  thefa 
popular  novel,  Mabel  Vaughan,  was  also  included  in  her  work  of 
this  year  1857,  but  no  further  book  wis  published  by  her  until 
1859,  when,  under  the  titfe  of  RomidtkiSofa,  shecollected  many  of 
hcrcoMrihutionstoperiodicallitciature.  RmmdtkoSofaeipjpemtA 
In  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  only*  *  My  Lady  Ludlow," 
the  second  five  short  stories.  These  stories  reappeared  the  same 
year  in  one  volume  as  if  yLoiylttdtos  and  ali«r  ruic««  In  the 
next  year  i860  appeared  yet  another  volume  of  short  stories, 
entitled  Ritjht  at  Last  and  other  Tales.  The  title  story  had 
appeared  two  years  earlier  In  Household  Words  as  "  The  Sin  of  a 
Father."  Ini  862  M  rs  Gaskell  wrote  a  preface  to  a  little-  book,  by 
Colonel  VecchJ,  transhtted  from  the  itoIma^^Carikaidi  end 
CaprerOf  and  in  1863  she  published  her  last  long  novel,  Sjhia*s 
JLiners,  dedicated  "  to  My  dear  Husband  by  her  who  best  Knows 
his  Vahia."  After  this  we  have— in  1863 — a  one-vohHue  story, 
A  Dork  Nighfs  Work,  and  in  the  same  year  Cotuin  FhyUit  and 
other  Tales  appeared.  Reprinted  short  stories  from  All  the 
Year  Rowid,  tornhiU  Magasine,  and  other  publications,  tend  to 
lengthen  the  number  of  books  published  by  Mrs  Gaskell  during 
her  lifetime.    The  Grey  Woman  and  ether  Tales  hppeutd  hi  186$. 

Mrs  Gaskell  died  on  the  isth  of  November  1865  at  Holybum, 
Akon,  Hampshire,  in  a  house  she  had  just  purchased  with  the 
profits  of  htf  writings  ■•  a  pvtaent  for  her  husbaiid.  She  was 
buried  m  the  little  graveyard  of  the  Knutsford  Unitarian  chuKb. 
Her  unfinished  novtl  Wi^s  0nd  ponghters  was  published  fai  |wo 
volumes  in  1866. 

Mrs  Gaskell  has  enjoyed  an  ever  ^ainhig  popularity  since  her 
death.  Ctanford  has  been  published  in  a  hundred  forms  and 
with  many  illustrators.  It  is  unanimouriy  accepted  as  a  c;^s^c. 
Scarcely  less  recognition  Is  awarded  to  the  L^e  of  Charldta 
BfonMI,  which  is  in  every  Ubrary.  Tbemanyvohunesofnovdsnnd 
stories  seemed  of  less  secure  permanence  until  the  falling  in  of  their 
copyrights  revealed  the  fact  that  a  dozen  publishers  thought  them 
worth  reprinting.  The  most  complete  editions,^  however,  are  the 
**  Knutsford  Edition,"  edited  with  introductions  by  A.  W  Ward,  in 
eight  votames  (Smith,  Elder),  and  the  *'  WorWa  Ctassics  **  enKtion, 
edited  by  Qement  Shorter,  in  xo  volumes  (Henry  Froude,  1908). 

There  is  no  btogmplby  of  Mrs  Gaskellv  she  having  forbidden  the 
publkaHoa  of  any  of  her  letters.  See,  however,  the  tMograjphical 
mtroduerion  to  the  **  Knutsford  **  Mory  Barton  hy  A.  W.  ward; 
the  LeUers  of  Charles  Pichenst  Women  Writers,  by  C.  J.  Hamikon, 
second  series:  H  B.  Slowe's  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Annie  Fields; 
Autobiography  of  Mrs  Fleteher;  Mrs  GaeheU  and  Knnt^erd.  by 
G.  A.  Payne;  Cranf&rd,  with  a  preface  by  Anoft Thackeray  RHehie; 
EerioainimdemosdorAmilotmet  by  Bauls  Mooliguf.  (C.  K.  S.) 
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umim<  {GMMart.  nnn  (mi-isss).  Fmidi  id«» 

Mpbcr,  KientlM  Wkd  iMElrainatidu,  mi  born  of  paw  |iucsu 
at  ChmpUrrin,  hbm  Digaj>  in  Pntvata,  oa  the  *Biid«I  jpmr> 
15(11.  At  n  voy  ciriy  (gi  la  (nve  indie  ' 
Piental  paven  ud  wu  hoi  to  tbe  oil' 
putfcuki  i|>tiluil<  lor  iufiugti  w 
Hid  Um  ■!  (he  ((s  M  riitccn  he  su  inviLed  to  kcluit  on 
tbModctttbicaUiti.  Soon  ifMrmi^  bt  tmitnd  lit  u^ivtnh) 
■<  Ahi  to  nadir  pUi<»f>^  oodar  P.  PeHjv.  IniMiben 
oHed  to  Iba  colk^  of  IKgu  to  l«tun  on  thaotofy.  Fooi 
jnu>  hiarlw  noivul  dwda«nc  ol  doclsroi  Ihaokgy  U  A  vigMn, 
UHt  In  1617  be  look  bol]i  ordns.  In  Ihe  itne  yor  h*  ni 
Mllod  to  lb«  cUr  ol  philonplv  >t  Aix,  *nd  mou  gBduU|>  le 
bvo  iritbdmn  fiMn  tktolocr.  H(  lectwod  priodpallr  on  Ihi 
AiBtoteiiui  pUkiai^y,  amlM  ruing  u  for  u  pasibk  la  Ihi 

witb  IbIRcM  Uk  diacovariM  of  Galiko  and  Kcpis,  and  btcanN 
BORandBOKdtaaliifiadwitklfaaPiripaicliii/U«n.    It  m 


udCauMdiakandla  the  fall  the  Mnpinal  imdoicict  ol  Ibc 
•ga.  Ho,  tM,  bqaa  la  draw  up  obfdlioni  to  the  AnHotcHai 
tKUcMfbf,  bat  did  Dot  at  bnt  venture  to  publiih  (hem.  In 
1614.  tuwcrcr,  after  be  bad  kit  A<i  for  ■  raoesiy  it  Gmoble, 
be  pfioted  the  &nl  part  of  taia  ExrcUatitwa  pandtacae  ohernu 
drirtMm.  A  fTaionl  of  tke  (ecoad  book  wu  pilbliilnd 
later  at  La  Bayt  (1659),  but  Ihe  remaining  £ve  iven  nevai 
COBipoaed,  Gauendi  appartatly  thinking  tknl  after  the  Diiau- 
titmi  PiritcUtiiat  of  Ftanonoo  Palrieti  little  fidd  nu  left 
(or  hit  htboun. 

Aflei  1618  CuKDdi  trawlkd  in  Flinden  and  Hailed. 
Durisg  tbii  line  be  mote,  11  the  intiance  of  Menennck  Ui 
■raariaalion  of  the  myiiieil  pUloutphy  of  Ruben  Fludd  lEfi*- 
lalka  aatrUUo  in  qua  prucifta  frindpia  fhiliKapiiitt  Rt, 
PIiMi  iMttmUar.  itiji),  an  eiaay  on  parked  iBtislde  it 
pvMiii),  ud  lOBK  valuabfe  obaervaiions  on  the  unnat  ol 
Mercury  which  bad  been  iorctold  by  Kepltr.  He  returned  K 
Viante  in  1631,  and  two  yatt  later  becaiEi  ptovM^ol.  ihe 
ealbednl  churcb  at  Digue.  Same  years  were  iben  ipcnl  ii 
UawUiiig  tbrougb  Provenc*  with  the  duke  of  AngoiiMoie, 
■overaoc  of  the  dqianaienl.  The  only  iitenry  woek  ol  ibii 
period  b  the  UJt  tf  Ptiriu,  which  baa  been  Irequenlly  reprinted, 
and  w«a  iTamUled  into  Englid.  In  1641  be  was  engaged  by 
Heneane  in  conlioveny  with  Deacanei.  Hii  objedJona  la  the 
fundamental  proportions  of  Descartoa  were  published  in  1642; 
Ibcy  Bppw  a*  lb*  Utb  in  the  series  (oniiined  in  the  works 
of  Docirtei.  In  Ihese  objections  CuKodi's  tendency  (owaidi 
tbe  empirical  Khool  of  ipeculation  appean  mora  .pniiiDuaced 
Iban  in  any  af  hia  other  wiiiingi.  In  1645  he  ucepled  tbc  cbaii 
■f  mat  bcnu ties  in  (he  CoM^  Royal  at  Puit,  and  lectured  for 
■lany  yean  witb  great  luccest.  In  additiwi  to  coDtioveitial 
wtjjn^  on jibyy'cil  quetliom.  there  appceied  dtuing  this  period 
tbc  Gnl  ol  the  workji  by  which  he  is  known  in.  the  hittoiy  ol 
philosophy.  In  164;  he  puUiabed  the  treaiiie  Di  vOa,  muriitii, 
a  datlrina  EtUnriUiri  xU.  The  work  mi  well  i«teived,BBd 
two  yean  lalci  appeared  hit  ceouneniaiy  00  the  tenlh  book  of 
Diogeaes  LaCrtius,  Di  tila,  nuritiu,  •<  platiia  Epimri,  iw 
^juaudBviiawi  in  X.  liimm  Diet.  ^-^-  (1-yons,  i&<o;  last 
cditloD,  iA)s)-  In  the  same  ycu  Ibe  moie  important  JyHldfBu 
fUttttta**  Efidtn  il'iron*,  1649;  Amsterdam,  i6Sa)  mu 
pibiiahed. 

In  164S  ill-health  compellRl  him  to  sve  up  his  IccIbks  at  tbe 
Coll^  Royal.  He  travelled  in  the  louih  of  Ftauce,  spending 
Bsarty  Iwo  yean  at  Toulon,  tbe  dinute  of  wbicb  suited  hdm. 
In  i6j3  he  returned  to  FariE  and  relumed  bi>  literary  work, 
publiabing  in  Ibal  year  lives  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Btahe. 
The  disease  from  which  be  auSeted,  lung  complaint,  bad,  bow- 
e*er,  eatablisbed  a  firm  hold  on  him.  His  atrenglh  gradually 
failed,  aitd  be  died  at  Pari*  oa  the  i4tb  of  Oclobei  ifijs.    A 

'  If  w«  rornierly  tbouffht  that  Gvttndi  wat  really  the  genitive 
0(  Ihe  Laiin  tonn  Gtittndui.  C,  Cottier,  howewr,  twlde  that  II  ie 
ij<  Ihe  t>.  F>.  Oouflxly  (aee  paper  qaottd  in 


GASTEIN— GASTRIC  ULCER 

tuMl  0160  r<i>- i>  >nsi^   Thi  [Wlnrl|Ml  -rilliltn  nf  llw  Tllrj 
*n  Hal-Guulii,  WOdbad-GuulB  and  BtkiActe. . 
HaMJanxiH,  pop.  (i«m)  t40,  the  apiul  t<  tht  vtSmr,  it 


viiiMe  ufiivcrv,  ; 


of  Langt  IGack.  < 

Cion  of  Guamc 
uifitroduod  1 


>iicilibk  iiiih  hii  icnaal '^ctmir  al 

Bit,  ttie  rthio,  ovtr  and  above  Ibe  dUcnii 

i'raMn 

UraK^iUiloJ    UHimi   ' 
mii>kB.  perfact  happir 

n  avmlally  unyMtmi 
'--'-I  el  (Aiamdj 

-  -,  iriddy  Ru. 

in  K(aK«,  but  defici 


■ptrnt).     Frdbibly.    GuHndi 


drviy  nhHnu  the  nmiB  dianeuriMia  o(  

Ml  crilial  nlhir  tbu  esnunietiw.  vMdy  md  and  tninRI 
IhonHighly  bath  hi  tanguuc*  aad  in  KktKt,  but  deficient  in  iprcM- 
biivc  power  and  original  ronx.  Even  in  ibedepanmeni  of  natural 
irtrrrt  ti*  ilinM  ihr  ufoe  InaUlily  Headlutly  to  main  prfnciplct 
'■ ■■ m  the  lyetenu  ol  Brabe 


ivt  Copnnlcui.    Tballil: 


■  .tDTEricui 


QASfBia,  iD  Ibc  dixhy  cf  Sabbirg,  Autiia,  sBcle  wllej  of 

[he  Pongiu  or  Upper  Sabich,  about  aj  ni.  long  and  it  n. 
brwid,  renowned  for  lU  minetal  ipringi.  It  has  an  elcv»tion 
of  between  jooo  and  jsoo  fi,  BehJod  it,  to  the  S.,  tower  the 
moumains  Mallnlli  oi  Naiafeld-Tauem  (7907  ft.)  and  Ankogel 
(ia,S7]  Ft.),  and  from  the  right  and  left  of  these  monntaini  two 
sm^lhr  ranges  tun  nonhwatdi  fonnlng  its  two  side  waUi.  The 
rii'ct  Athe  Iravereei  the  valley,  and  neat  Wildbad-Gaaleio  forau 
two  magnificent  waltrfalb,  the  li|«per,  the  KenelFall  (t9«  ft.), 
and  the  Jswer.  the  BirentiU  (196  fi.).  Near  ihc«  fills  is  (he 
Schlelerfall  (ijo  fl.J,  formed  by  the  slieam  which  draiAi  the 
Bockhari.Me.  The  valley  a  alto  traversed  by  the  wwalled 
Tauem  railway  (opened  up  la  Wildbiuj-Gailein  in  Sepumber 
T90J),  which  goes  to  MaOidU,  pjerdng  the  Tauem  range  by  ■ 


f  ran  Wlldba<i.Ca«eia  bjr  ■ 
i£iS  bjr  the  emwot  F 
■ftaStUMrKOarich 


■Ititade  el  }4Sa.  hi    The  tbtnui  aptinn.  «hfch  isaue  froB 
the  grHDha  mouitaiBa,  ban  ■  IcnpeiUun  of  t7*->x>*  F-.  aad 

daily.    Thewi 
"■ly  ""is  l"  ■""  o*  raioen  ' ' 
parpoocs.     Hie  ^iiu|i  ■ 
alcctioaa.  aenlk  and  Ran 

rttcoDiatin.  WiUbad-Oaalda  b  aoanally  vMuii  by  o 
Bsoogmta.  IWapriaffwerekaewiiueartyaitlieTthcBitury, 
but  Ant  caoH  Into  lane  by  a  nicceadal  VWi  paid  lo  ihem  by 
Duke  Pnderick  oi  Aiatria  In  1418.  Oanan  waa  a  faTDwltt 
icaon  of  WilHam  L  nl  PnMa  and  of  the  AiMUian  Imperial 
family,  and  it  wal  here  that,  «>  the  14th  of  AsgnM  jW;,  «» 
■Igned  the  agreanCBt  ksown  ai  the  Gaatitn  Coaveatioh,  wMch 
by  dividing  the  adminiitiation  ol  the  conquered  pRrrlnoa  ol 
ScUeawIg  and  Hotaetn  botwMn  Austria  and  Frusaia  poitpoaed 
for  a  whUe  the  ntbraak  of  war  betwtan  the  two  poweia.  It 
waa  aba  here  (AngasI'SeptaDber  IB7A  that  Pifaee  Bbmank 
negotiated  with  Count  Julh»  Aodiiiay  ifae  Aotti«-Oefmaii 
treaty,  whidi  rtaolted  in  the  formalioa  of  the  Triple  Aliance. 

SH  Pi«ll.  amUn.  lu  Sprimp  mii  CUmctu  (VU-tn,  jih  fd^ 
»»M). 

eUTRK  f  Un  (nksr  of  the  Monach),  a  dbease  of  taad 
'emabi,  cihI  mpadally  in  anatade 
oauaected  la  naay  hHianee*  with 
'  '  ''  atomadiandlhe  larmattom 
ironboais].  It  may  be  d«a 
of  the  hload  (aaaenja),  bat  It  nay  alM 
arite  fren  dtoeaae  of  the  blosd-TeaHb,  tht  niDlt  «f  knc-cOMimnd 
iBd^eation  and  gaMite  catarrh. 

When  dotting  lake*  place  In  a  Uood-vestel  the  notritloik  of 
that  liniied  ana  «f  Ike  aumiach  b  CM  of,  and  the  patch  ondeT- 
gata  dlgtMioa  1^  Uw  amatMod  action  of  (he  gasliic  juicoa,  an 
^ctr  bdng  foHMd.  The  rfCei  b  usually  of  the  liie  of  a  sQvar 
lhreepMic«  or  ahpeate.  round  or  oval,  aad,  eating  deeply,  ■  apt 
l»  iMke  a  hole  right  tknu^  Ibe  coats  of  the  siomaeh.  Ita 
IBM!  aite  is  upon  the  {HMerior  waB  of  the  upper  coiVaiur*,  near 
to  the  pylorie  acifice.  It  aiay  ondergo  a  beating  prowa  at  any 
miage,  In  wbkJi  caaeii  may  have  but  til  tie  trace  of  iuenglence; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  It  may  in  the  eonrae  of  dcatridiig 
produce  luch-th  anonBt  of  aontractiuB '  h  to  le«d  to  drlctDre 
Of  the  pykKus,  or  to  a  peculiarhaur-glua  defonnH  y  of  the  stomach. 
PfTfoiltlon  b  in  moat  caiet  quickly  fatal,  unjeas  previonsly 
the  stomach  haa  befliBK  a<Aereat  to  some  nejghhouring  organ, 
by  whkb  thedangerouBefiRli  olthH  accutreilce  may  be  averted, 
or  unlras  the  condition  has  been  promptly  recognized  and  aa 
opersiiMi  has  been  quickly  Ame.  Uaually  ihe/eisbutooeuker, 
'lert  are  several  ulcera, 
of  tricer  of  the  stomach  arc  often  Indelnite  and 
ome  caaes  Ibe  diagnosis  has  been  firat'made  DM 
theoccurrenn  of  a  fatal  perforation.  Finl  among  the  ayraptonK 
I]  pain,  which  ia  present  al  all  tinea,  bvt  b  maiUdly  increased 
after  food.  The  p«ln  b  situated  either  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
breast'boae  or  about  Ibeniddleof  the  back,  Someliaia  it  b 
felt  in  the  aides.  It  ii  ollen  ulremely  seven,  and  ia  uaually 
accompaojed  with  localiied  tendemeaa  and  also  with  a  aenae  of 
ind  by  an  inability  lo  wear  ti^  clothins.  Tbepaia 
~    of  the  stomach  set  up  by  the  prc^enn 
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M  the  food,  w  well,  as- to  the  irritatkm  of*  the  idiiliuned  nerve 
filaments  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  Vomitinf  b  a  ustyal  symptom. 
It  occurs  either  soon  after  the  food  is  swallowed  or  at  a  later 
period,  and  generally  relieves  the  pain  and  discomforL  Vomiting 
of  blood  (haemateraesis)  is  a  frequent  and  important  symptom. 
The  blood  m^y  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or  coffee-like 
mixture,  or  as  pure  blood  of  dark  colour  and  containing  clots. 
It  comes  from  some  vessel  or  vessels  which  the  ulcerative  process 
has  ruptured.  Bk>od  is'  also  found  mixed  with  the  discharges 
froin  the  bowels,  rendering  them  dark  or  tarry-looking.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  with  gastric  ulcer  Is,  as  a  rule, 
that  of  extreme  in-hcalih,  with  pallor,  emaciation  and  debility. 
The  tongue  is  red,  and  there  b  usually  constipation.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  disease  is  chronic,  lastirtg  for  months  or  years; 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  ulcers  are  large  or  mulliplc,  in- 
complete healing  may  take  place,  relapses  occurring  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  ulcers  may  give  rise  to  no  marked  symptoms, 
and  there  have  been  instances  where  fatal  perforatk>n  suddenly 
took  plaoe,  and  where  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
existence  of  long-standing  ulcers  which  had  given  rise  to  no 
suggestive  symptom^.  While  gastric  ulcer  is  to  be  regarded  as 
dangerous,  its  termination,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  is 
in  recovery.  It  frequently,  however,  leaves  the  stomach  in  a 
delicate  condition,  necessitating  the  utmost  care  as  regards  dieL 
Occasionally  the  disease  proves  fatal  by  sudden  haemorrhage, 
but  a  fatal  result  is  more  frequently  due  to  perforation  and  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
in  which  case  death  usually  occurs  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours,  either  from  shock  or  from  peritonitis.  Should  the  stomach 
become  adherent  to  another  organ,  and  fatal  perforation  be 
thus  prevented,  chronic  "  indigestion  "  may  persist,  owing  to 
interference  with  the  natural  movements  of  the  stomach. 
Stricture  of  the  pylorus  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  caused  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer. 

The  patient  should  at  once  be  sent  to  bed  and  kept  there,  and 
allowed  for  a  while  nothing  stronger  than  milk  and  water  or 
milk  and  lime  water.  But  if  bleeding  has  recently  taken  place 
no  food  whatever  should  be  alk>wed  by  the  stomach,  and  the 
feeding  should  be  by  nutrient  enemaia.  As  the  symptoms 
quiet  down,  eggs  may  be  given  beaten  up  with  milk,  and  later, 
bread  and  milk  and  home-made  broths  and  soups.  Thus  the 
diet  advances  to  chicken  and  vegetables  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  to  cUstard  padding  and  bread  and  butter.  As  .regards 
medicines,  tron  is  the  most  useful,  but  no  pills  of  any  sort  should 
be  given.  Under  the  influence  of  rest  and  diet  most  gastric 
ulcers  get  well.  The  presence  of  healthy^looking  scars  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  which  are  constantly  found  in  operating 
upon  the  interk>r  of  the  abdomen,  or  as  revealed  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  are  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  unlikely  that  under  the  treatment  just  described  perforation 
of  the  stomach  will  take  place,  and  if  the  surgeon  is  called  in 
to  assist  he  will  probably  advise  that  operation  is  inadvisable. 
Moreover,  he  knows  that  if  he  should  open  the  abdomen  to  search 
for  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  he  might  fail  to  find  it;*  mocB  than 
that,  his  search  might  also  be  in  vain  if  he  opened  the  stomach 
itself  and  examined  the  interior.  Serious  haemorrhages,  however, 
may  make  it  necessary  that  a  prompt  and  thorough  search  should 
be  made  in  order  that  the  surgeon  may  endeavour  to  locate  the 
ulcer,  and,  having  found  it,  secure  the  damaged  vessd  and  save 
the  patient  from  death  by  bleeding* 

Perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  having  taken  place,  the  septic 
germs,  which  were  harmless  whilst  in  the  stomach,  escape  with 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  genei^l  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  immediate  effects  of  this  leakage  are  sudden  and 
severe  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  a  great  shock 
to  the  system  (collapse).  The  musdes  of  the  abdominal  wall 
become  hard  and  resisting,  and  as  peritonitis  appears  and 
the  Intestines  are  distended  with  gas,  the  abdomen  is  distended 
and  becomes  greatly  increased  tor  size  and  ceases  to  move, 
the  respiratory  movements  being  short  and  quick.  At  first, 
most  likely,  the  temperature  drops  below  normal,  and  the 
pulse  quickens.    Later,  the  temperature  rises*    II  nothing  is 


doae^  death  from  the  septic  poisoning  of  peritonitis  is  almcu 
certain. 

The  treatment  of  ruptured  gastric  ulcer  demands  immediate 
operation.  An  incision  should  be  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  perforation  should  be 
looked  foe.  There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
as  there  are  generally  deposits  of  lymph  near  the  spot,  and  other 
signs  of  local  inflammation;  moreover,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  seen  escaping  from  the  opening.  The  ulcer  Is 
to  bo  closed  by  ninning  a  "  purse-string  "  suture  in  the  healthy 
tissue  around  it,  and  the  place  is  then  buried  in  the  stomach  by 
picking  up  small  folds  of  the  stomach-wall  above  and  below  it 
and  fixing  them  together  by  suturing.  This  being  done,  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  the  neighbouring  viscera  which  have 
been  soiled  by  the  leakage,  are  wiped  clean  and  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed,  provision  being  made  for  efficient  drainage.  A 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  perforated  gastric  ulcer  thus  treated 
recover.  (E.  O.*) 

QASTRinS  (Gr.  yaarfip,  stomach),  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  stomach,  of  which  the  condition  of  catarrh,  or  irritation  of 
its  mucous  membrane,  is  the  most  frequent  and  most  readily 
recognized.  This  may  exist  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form,  and 
depends  upon  some  condition,  either  local  or  general,  which  pro- 
duces a  congestcfd  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  (see  Digeshve  Organs:  PaUtology), 

ActUt  Gastritis  may  arise  from  various  causes.  The  most 
intense  forms  of  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  the  toxie 
conditions  which  follow  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  poisons, 
such  as  strong  mineral  adds  of  alkalis  which  may  extensively 
destroy  the  mucous  membrane.  Other  non-corrosive  poisons 
cause  acute  degeneration  of  the  stomach  wall  (see  Poisons). 
Acute  inflammatory  conditions  may  be  secondary  to  zymotic 
diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  typhus  fever  and  others. 
Gastritis  is  also  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  food  which  has  begun 
to  decompose,  or  may  result  from  eating  unsuitable  ariidcs 
which  themselves  remain  undigested  and  so  exdtc  acute  catarrhal 
conditions.  These  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  well  known  as 
characterizing  an  acute  "  bilious  attack,"  consisting  in  loss  of 
appetite,  sickness  or  nausea,  and  headache,  frontal  or  ocdpital. 
often  accompanied  with  giddiness.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
breath  foetid,  and  there  is  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  with  sour  eructations,  and  frequently  vomiting,  first  of 
food  and  then  of  bilious  matter.  An  attack  of  this  kind  tends  ta 
subside  in  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  exdting  cause  be  removed. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  symptoms  recur  with  such  frequency 
as  to  lead  to  the  more  serious  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  bears  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  any  known 
source  of  irritation,  which,  if  it  exist,  may  be  expelled  by  an 
emetic  or  purgative  (except  in  cases  due  to  poisoning).  This, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary,  since  vomiting  js  usually  present. 
For  the  relief  of  sickness  and  pain  the  sucking  of  ice  and  counter- 
irritation  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  are  of  service.  Further, 
remedies  which  exercise  a  soothing  effect  upon  an  irrhable 
mucous  membrane,  such  as  bbmuth  or  weak  alkaline  fluids,  and 
along  with  these  the  use  of  a  light  milk  diet,  are  usually  sufficient 
to  remove  the  symptoms. 

Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh  may  result  from  the  acute  or  may  arise 
independently.  It  is  not  infrequently  connected  with  antecedent 
disease  In  other  organs,  such  as  the  Jungs,  heart,  liver  or  kidneys, 
and  it  U  espedally  common  in  persons  adclicted  lo  alcoholic 
excess.  In  thb  form  the  texture  of  the  stoniach  b  more  altered 
than  in  the  acute  form,  except  in  the  toxic  and  febrile  forms  above 
referred  to.  It  b  permanently  in  a  state  of  congestion,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  undergo  thickening  and 
other  changes,  which  markedly  affect  the  fonctfon  of  digestion. 
The  symptoms  arc  those  of  dyspepsia  in  an  aggravated  form 
(see  Dyspepsia)^  o(  which  discomfort  and  pain  after  food,  with 
distensioit  and  frequently  vomiting,  are  the  chief;  and  the 
treatment  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the  eauses  ghrhif 
rise  to  it.  The  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  alike  as  to,the 
amount,  the  quality,  and  the  intervals  between  meals,  demands 
spedal  attention.    Feeding  on  artifidally  soused  milk  may  in 
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o(  Gutropoda,  but  an  ihenielvea  teivH  fnm  Mnptoatnnui 
HHin.  TIk  (KRemia  bctmen  the  two  wtKhuo  haa  been  ihawn 
lo  be  ili|ht;  caaSnol  the  mon  ardulc  Tectibnnctiia  Mitam) 
and  PnloKHiatB  (Ckitiiu}  Kill  havt  the  viicaal  amraiame  leng 
and  not  UBMlMfd.  The  lact  that  all  the  EullniKuia  are  hema- 
phndileliDotafaBdaventaldiffcTciKTi  KvcialwnitonetinaRH, 
Okeiriae  Vabala,  OmtUtf^,  Ifafmimi,  OiaHtmh,  BMyKtaiium, 

Oui^licofn.— Thedan  Cattrepoda  ia  fubdivided  »  'tdlon; 


Order  i.  PntiDibranchia, 

Tlihe  I.  Plaiypodi. 

Tribe  \.  RHhikw'. 
1.  TcHLi^aHa. 
ib-clas  II.  Eulhyncun. 
Older  1.  Ophtbnbniichii, 

Sub-€Kdcr  1.  TecUtmncbu. 
Tribe  I.  BulloiTiorphi. 
„  a.  Aplysigmorpba. 
„      i-  Pleurobranchomoi 


rriToniomorpha. 
Ooridomorpna. 


Order  i..  Pulnwnala. 

Sub^order  t.  Baaommatophora- 
„      ».  Styloimnattirflo™. 
Tribe  I,  HohKnatha. 
..     3.  Ainatha. 
,,      3.  EUiHnognatba. 

Sub-Clau  T.~SnEFTONinu 

In  tUi  diviifeti  the  tunlon  of  the  *1acenl  miss  and  viKcnl 
onnmiaure  i>  at  iu  mailmum.  the  btter  bclog  ivlstcd  into  a 
fign  te  of  dght.  The  right  half  gf  Che  conuniuuie  wiihUiAmgliDn 
B  supn-inloliaal.  the  left  half  with  iU  g^mglion  inln-ialeitiaaL 
In  ioine  caso  each  pleural  ganglian  is  coonecltd  wiih  the  oppoaits 
biancb  of  the  visceral  commissure  by  apaitoiuosls  wjlh  the 
pallia)  nerve,  a  condition  whicb  is  caUtd  diilyncuiy;  or  Ibere 
may  be  a  direct  cooneclive  from  the  pleura]  gancllon  to  the 
visceal  gan^ion  of  (he  oppcsite  aide,  nhich  i>  calkd  tygoaniry. 
The  head  beats  only  ooe  pair  of  tentacles.  Theradular  teeth  are 
of  tereral  difTercnt  kinds  in  each  tianivtne  row.  The  heart  i> 
vsually  posterior  to  the  branchii  (pnso-bnmchiale).  The  Mm 
are  uiually  lepara'.i. 

The  old  division  into.  Zygobtanchia  and  Aiygobninchla  must 
Ik  abandoned,  for  (he  Azygobraochiale  lUiipidoglossn  have 
much  greater  aSnity  to  Ihe  Zygobranduale  HoliolUat  and 
tumrdlidtu  than  la  ihe  Aiygobianchia  iH  genenl.  Ihl*  ii 
■hown  by  the  labial  commiisure  and  pedal  cords  of  Ihe  nervous 
lyiteni,  by  the  opening  of  the  gonidinlo  Ihe  right  Udney,  and  by 
«iher  pcdnti.  Further,  the  PUveloaariidai  hove  been  discovered 
Id  potseistvo  branchiae.  The  aub-clas  b  now  divided  Into  («o 
opdai:  the*AipfdobrancWa  in  which  the  btincMi  or  ctenidlum 
is  bipectinatc  and  attached  only  at  ill  base,  and  the  Cecthu- 
brymJiM  in  whiih  the  i^enidium  ia  luouopatdnalt  and  itiadied 
to  the  Boolie  tbrougboul  its  length. 
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i.  Tbecapil(>-peda1<  _ 

(.  ^S^llV^e.Jkh^I"""'"    "'  _,.        ,„       .         .,    , 

/.  Pipilta  e(  Ihe  WrfW  wpKridium.  S?^"",^^,^  (,U,)™im 

i.  plJ^of  Ihe.nulkriKpKridium,  j!«fdnf    i"    <h»   compel 

*.  Urgf^nrptridiuni.  r  O",  "iHine    a«ay    tKt 

J  PcrKardium.  anicriof     pan      oT     the 

li.  Cutcd(eo(llH!niintlc-J.irl.  imntlc-slliri      M      «»     "} 


righl  ■nd  Hi  rnut  papniii  (ducovRrd  by  Linkcncr  in  1867)  on 
diEin-  lide  of  the  anat  papilla  (Iid.  g),  but  no  lilli.  If  a  umilar 
cuminatioa  be  made  oTlhe  all^Ecnui  Fiaiuclh  (C«.  17,  if},  ^ 
find  right  and  Ml  el  llie  [vo  icnafapFrtum  a  righl  and  Irfi  eili- 
plunu  or  ctenidiun,  which  t,mn  in  /faj^u  and  Flmrobauria 

Hid.  but  riBhl  and  MtBl  the  n«k  are  icni  a  pair  of  miniilc  ohLaiil 
ydicm  boiia  (Ge.  6.  d).  vhich  wrn  unticially  docribcd  by  Unkeucr 
■>  ortficH  pOHbly  coniiectHl  with  the  evacmlion^I  tbe  geomtivc 
IHOducti.    On  account  rl  thciT  pcrtirion  r  '  ^     ^ '  ti 

Ibe  "  capiiD-pnJal  ori&n,"  being  plaged  1 

and  loot.    J.  W,  Spcngri  hat.  hovcvei.  y 

of  ctenidia,  bcre  reduced  to  a  mere  nidic 

TBmiary  ctenidium  Sperwel  ha«  discover  r 

SSv^pnSio^fiT*?   It  will  be    "" 
Spengel.  the  otphradium  of  mollui 
nlaud  to  the  pll-pluiu  or  cteaidiu 


_  iium.    >,  M< 
.6g.  6.  Se"™  whic"h~»l  '"^ 

ihc  viicenl  loop  n(  Halialii  to  the  olfaclary  patch  or  uphradium. 
which  liei  in  inmediaie  relatioD  on  tbe  riglii  and  on  ihc  left  tide 
to  the  rithi  aad  Irit  gill-pliunea  (ctenldia)  mpeciivcly.  Tbo  Hnc 
diagram  trrw  \o  deraonflTaK  the  Af^jtoneurout  conditioo  of  the 
v^scefal  loop  In  AspidDbraHcl\ia. 

ThiH,  ibcB.  m  find  that  tb«  linpel  paueHn  a  lyirnnniically 
dopnted  pail  of  cteoidii  in  a  rudimentary  conditisn,  and  juuilin 
Tta  po^tibn  among  Aspid^mnchia.    Al  the  ame  time  it  pnaariici 


tonllT  «!t(nct  letiei  rf  fcnrtwinif  jW»,  irtfch  ai 
mn  the  modiliniian  of  the  typical  molfuKan  ctcnidiu 


Fie:  t.—A,  Section  la  a  claae 

otrtWfallirougha.therudiminu.,  - 

and  t,  Ike  oliactory  eafihellum  (on^mdiam) ;     c, 
(oiphradlal)  ganglloa.    (Alter  fipn«cL) 

BV  Surface  view  of  a  mdinKninry  etenidiuni  of  P 


liin.    Tbig  cirrkc  sT  gtH-lamelbe  led  CuN^er  u  claaa  the  liupeta 
s  CycMirmnchiaU,  and.  by  ermaeoiu  identibiaiiDfl  of  IbeB  wnli 

1 1  — . .-.jjiy  fgpm^  ctenidia  of  Ckilmi,  10  aitoclate 

~      nU-bmellae  of  PauOa  arc 

-■-;  pbil-Ukc  foMa  <ifHB 

'  in  otber  CaiUopoda 


Mood-lacon— 

The  aitaa  of  tiro  mal  ornuH  in  ■'";4"T«'"^  ^^ 
PaUOa.  and  ibeli  nlation  in  tSTpBi.- trm  0'"'^.!  "^"i*- 
cardiun  (a  portion  of  the  eociomr  ia  ™»'  ^'™P  ■.'*  S^"^ 
Important.  Each  renal  orpn  li  a  bc  ^-led;  the  bwal 
lim  nidi  gkndular  epilheiiufti  (ciltaled  (■?!''*  "^,  ,<>x>uuiL 
cell,  with  concnlloni)  conimunicaiing  Wl"  SpcngeU 
with  the  etitiiot  ^tf^  ki  papilla,  and  by  cr,  Cercbnl  pnglla. 

Tlie  connnion  with  the  pericardium  of  ft,  Pleuni  ganjIioB. 
the  Bnaller  of  Ihe-twa  renal  ornani  *□■  pe.  Pedal  gangnoo. 
demoBHrated  by  LaekcBet  in  1W7.  at  a  p'l.  Pedal 


^picil 


Oiractoiy    mrgiion. 
uaviunlkKip. 


ncphtidiuis.  ntnot  Imoan.  Subvquani 
invnticaliani  carried  on  under  the  dim- 
uon  ol  the  lamt  paturaliic  have  ihown 

taciaincsmmantcatlonwllh  Ihepericajdium.  ThewalboritHireiial 
•ari an  deeply  plaludand  thrown  inia  ridgca.  Bclov  the  aurfacr  cheat 
walliare ocavalcd  with  Mood-viwli. is  tliai  iheaaeit  prKtlalll 
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tuwf  if^  ("^  (peaarSNy  a 


VirtadBctttflor.   The 


Fic.  la,— NtrvmniyncmotHsIMui  ikc vlnnl loop )•  lifbil|r 

tbided;  tbc  buccal  faagEa  an  amilted.    (After  Sptiinl.) 
r,       CoTbral  EiiKlkin.  i,  I',    Right   ud    Ldt    iwnlle 

•'.f«.  TlwfuKil^nliiidpcdil  AHTC*.  foi  ■>□». 

^moflia.  at,      Abdofluoal  oDftUon  DC  Hte 

.«.      Tbi  nght  pedal  nerve  g,  *,    Utht  and  Ml  oUactciro 

a,pii  Tifc  conbnHpleun]  on-  fanflia  and  oaphradia  i 

cenllDop. 


ia  ■■.  u.  and  (njJm  a  bi 

Snry  or  totb),  and  iw. ., __., 

irhn  ripe,  the  gonad  buntt  Into  the  mialiac^  and  ita  pnductaan 
carried  to  the  exterlcr  by  the  papilla  on  tbe  fi|bt  aide  of  tha  aau» 


-DiuTam  vl  *  vcttleal  asteR>-po««o 
I.    L«ten  aa  in  &^  6,  7,  vtih  feus' 


(.R^Sl** 


1*4  Branchial  adnhcnt  vmd 
lr«.  BfucUal  eHereiit   *Mad 

b,    ^Icad'-veatel. 

"      '      and  cartilaat  of 


I    n-sUBi   ct         dotted 
/hhwiuh.       ^rrom     GeseabaUTi         aide 

^Ptdal  nerve. 

j1,  Abdominal  gan^ia  In  the  atrcp- 


r1^ni,irhid)i>«ii1y. ..  . 

aentad  by  dotted  oinluKa. 

Pcricarrtium  ifidiQt«1  by  a 

■      ■■■  -  -   rijh, 


lap^  uM  ■«  Ihnath  U 


Fic,  14. — Vartkal  Kclion  la  a  plane  runniiH  rielit  and  left  through 
be  anlertor  part  of  Ihs  viicml  biiap  of  Paulla  to  ibow  tbe  twoRoal 
ilbeir opening* into Ibeparioardiiiiii-  (J.T." 


openuigtlnl 

-     al  or  right     /,  ManypCe*. 

f.  Epiibciiunoflhadonalwf 

<il  the  aana  tace. 

ibe  inteaiina     t,  Keoal  epJlIieliiaD  Kohig  tbe 


ai,  NarKHT  f 


irhloli  <eciMe*B  illiiiyeDrd  Ii  found  ■oon  lb 
The  veneral  atnmure  of  the  MoMuacai 
nffiautly  inv^nigated  to  cander  any  cofflparoi 
of  PaUl*  witfa  that  of  other  MoHuaca  poaaible 

lijapet  doaervt  mrntlon  aa  caiainplea  of  iba  Doa- ,. 

■T*  In  the  MnUimn  lerica.    They  are  loaad  one  as 

iwiacls,  aad  aic  limply  mtnuta  epan  fi"  "  ^^ 

apidflrmi^  tha  epidcnnk  eelU  lining  tbnn  being  pfffneftted  al 
iiiaaai  >ii1  wkh  novn  (cnupaia  1%.  14,  art.  Cam*u»oiiM' 
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iS£ 


wiuuut  rycA 


duta  withiMt  ccnmil  xt> 


9udi«    DOT    ptSSal    bnoctdae. 


rhh  append- 
Myuiailiai, 


„, . .-, ,      eyr-vnide    do«d.   with 

,  oiphndB  HUd  hypobianchEil  gUndi 
kith  very  nununua  mfLntnn]  t«1h  v- 
■—     Han  with  • -=j ""- 


Fua.  5.— Bcrtyjciarfitof.     H« 
w£  on  right  iidc ;  raduti 

Snfcflfda- 1.     RBinBoci.cHU.~AnMiitir*nc>ik 

innl  uuianiiris    (dW >■      --^ 

yicalHiK   leiu;  crtcnidu, 

UluSie  nyioJi 

-•  >-y  the  t«tam. 

±Mecltbe 

.    Sbdt  tiJnl;    mcnilc  (iid  ibFO  irilh 

—  — ,  ctcqidiaj  a  honiy  opercuEuni.   PUurt- 

iHittit,  cpipodiiiin  wllbout  tcntacki.    Genui  includo  Kvenl 
iHiBdndeiniict  ^Kckt  iBBiing  Cnxii  tbe  ~"  '     ~ 

tluy.    Rv*  livliK  Bcda  Iron)  the  Ami 

Holuceu.    Ml" ■-   ■  ■    ■ 

"  m.  i^E  - 
KiTdu 


FmBt-a^BOfTntlMiUaf.    ■ 


111  fowl,  froo 


A  FoMi  t,  icaunlar  pnimm 
n  Ova,  afiH  Cuvlec.) 


.-^Fia^iUUa*.  Shdl  cwial;  >Iit  gi  hell  in  Motaier 
of  muiLle;  two  ■ymmarnl  cunidu:  no  gprmiliiiii. 
-     '      '    luf  ihdl  witb  1  •lit.  BriUlL,    JMn, 


iKrkrtly  and  icBisud 

'-    — -itle  and  iIkU  witb  a 


—TmUAu.    Shdl  opinUy  « 


■do.  IVaiiw,.  (Ul  yhaiealiJ.  t|an  priatad  u4  p(a> 
at,  Bdilah.  icofuAnla,  na  ian,  uiM  oM  BraabKiU. 
imbillaia.  coluiiiella  toothed.    GMnla,  whh  Jam,  llm 


Fau.  a.— auMUMiJur.    t 


n  nucbj^mdi   ailivk 


Flo.  17. — Donalaipcctof 
a  ■pcddKfi  of  FiamniU  £nia 
wUch  tbe  ihtU  haa  baa  »■ 
Bwcd,  vhOK  the  aatetior 
ana  ol  the  mantlc-aloit  haa 
bevn  tofiRitiuliflaOy  ditaiid  lla 
■idea  R&cteil.  (Laokaicr.) 
a,  Ciphalk  tatade. 
t.  Fool.  Manm. 
i,Liic  (archaic  lifht)  (It- 
•,  ReBccted  mantla^ap. 
A,  Ttat  Sowa  or  kola  n  (ka 
itfe-Aap  tnmnad  by 


Fam.  n.—KtnupMat.    SbtU  nd-al. 
jBiirr»l»»>  (■kamui,  aoi  aijJral.    A 

Pan.  It.— Jfactn^idai.    EMinct,  Cambrian  ae 

Fan.  19.— »w*i.iflfc    Sbtll  with  vwy  low  ip..-. 

hilicui,  iaMraal  paitickuu  fnqucntly  absirbRl;  a  liatfie 
cteai^dnj  a  '■■iJ'-'^  prflu  prrvnt.  Sinta,  maHac  A«rv 
duo,  Inkwalar,  firitiih.   SifLint,  ahdl  boUHkapcd. 

Pan-  30. — riBMMJaj.  WiclHfit  (bill  aaci  opercBku,  bnt 
with  palllal  cavi^  ami  ctcnidiuin.    Tilisatiia,  niciie. 

Fian.  2i, — Htiidnt^Mt.  No  ctmidiuiB.  but  a  pulmoaaty  cavity; 
haait  with  a  wada  aiirMF.  inn  tnvsaid  by  the  lecnim.   Katt- 


Fan.  u!— Aur^i^ 


"tSS^ 


;iiiireaiUiCHtA.— In  ihit  oidci  there  ia  no  leatct  an* 
aX  lyiiuiHicir  in  the  circulaioiy,  mpintory  and 
a.  the  lopogriphkiaUy  litht  haU  oT  (be  pallial  cd< 


jmplauJy  dtaappearcd,  ej 


pt  the  rithi  Udacy,  lAlch  i> 
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mnmUfibjOKgaautimX.  Tbociauully  (pnlauibcBale.  I  udveidui.  Tfai "  iMraven  "  In  iWn  GaiUnpadi  it  not  the  pluryu 
la*  ctoiidiimi  it  ■onoiiKdute  lad  uudiHl  lo  tbi  untie  ilaat  |  u  in  ihe  CbHtopod  nma.  b«t  •  piM-onl  •tcuctuR.  iti  incal 


lalimat  i>  larmoi  by  tlw  jl 
jujictSoa  at  pkAn-u  mod  octupquiu.  ntiiu 
tha  riMWr^inri't  IjllRnat  la  pHt  iTtlK  MdCU- 
dauBB  «r  fcm-EUI.  wUla  dwl  of  the  Gutnpod 
ll  ExtRiul  Co  the  Mlbneiiluy  oiihI  illofRbB, 
bdnc  in  tmC  or  the  mauUi,  OM  behind  it,  M 
ll  the  Chtaapod't.  Funbrr,  the  Cutropod'i 
Intiwat  la  abmnihalic  {and  therrfon  acrec' 
baUc),  and  b  Dmllait  Inch  la  evcnlaa  and  in 

a  (i«:  19,  G),  DOT 


can  It  be  luLlr  mtitrmUd  i>winB  to  (I 
(K).  19,  F)  lAidi  lie  the  uiil  phiiyi 
adjacenl  wall  ot  the  aptcai  part  of  t 
vert.  Ai  Is  all  uch  Intn-  and  v^mmuK 
«ua.  tiBWM  of  dM  C— tfupod  pnibiiKii  ia 
«<ctad  by  pnjaora  GOvminlarH  by  the 
mnaculai  body-md  (s  the  liquid  contnta 
(bisod)  ol  tbe  tody-aiinca,  Kxampuded  by 
the  rvantioD  of  ih  mucin  wfaii^  directly 
FbD  npoa  either  tbe  lidea  or  tbe  tfa  of  the 

I  1,  riijcted  dntctlr  by  tbe  contnctiai  ol  Ibeee 

_-., J.  ThaIa«,Bi)sndeduucnwlIdt.  muadea.    la  vtrfeu  menben  o(  tbe  P«liiu- 

h,  Had^entncki.  *,  Tbi  Bantle.il<ut  reflected  ow  tha  ddea  bnnchla  tbe   Donth-beatliic  cyKitda   ia  in- 

C,  Hend.  the  letter  planed  near  the  ri^  eye.  of  tbe  dielL  mvmihb'    rii    <•   a    mSwViI— >itb    r>» 

hi  whole  Iratlh,  eirtfK  In  AJarHs  and  Vahau ;  tn  the  liltn  ■lone 
it  Jl  IHpeeluule.  There  Ii  a  lingk  weU^devekijinl,  I'ln  ptctinated 
oqlhradiunu     Tbe  rye  ia  alwiyi  i  clowd  ve^k.  and  tbe  bmnuil 


. — Animal  and  ibd  of  Pyrtla  latltaU.    [Froi 


^kflnhcatiDq  Into  Holocfalamyda.  E^nniDiochlaniyda 
»_  I —  1 1 — J 1  —  I.  —  Toundedon 


. .  which  then  ia  only  one  tooth  on  each 

tide  ol  the  median  tooth.  In  the  latter  ■  paJlial  aiphoo,  •  veil- 
developed  proboBcla  nod  an  unpaired  oeaophigeni  cbnd  are  alwayi 
prevem,  in  the  former  they  an  uaually  ibaefiC.  The  dphon  la  an 
incomiileCely  tutmlar  outtnnrth  of  the  mantle  maiijn  on  tbe  left 
■de.  antued  in  n  comaponfinf  oucgrovth  of  tbe  edge  of  the 
■belL'nHHtli,  nod  aervinf  to  coadug  nter  to  tbe  reiclmtory  cnvlty. 
Tbe  eoodllion  DHintly  qiolctn  of  aa  n  "  pmboacla  appean  to  be 
derived  from  the  comHtioa  c4  ■  ^ple  natrum  (having  the  moalh 
■(  In  extremity)  by  the  pmcai  d  ihceatfUf  Mmarnin  of  that 
■unple  ronmni.    Tlia*  ia  no  icaaoa  In  tbe  actual  -piiw—- »  of 


body,  nod  yet  aiicb  b  n  very  cuitomuy  nae  of  tbe  tenn.  Theintrc^ 
vcrnbte  tuna  may  bo  completely  doaed.  na  in  the  "  pcoboada  "  of 

non«Knible  oaophaguL  ailn  the  preoent  cue,  and  In  the  caae  of 
the  rvrrsbU  phnrym  of  the  pndatory  Cbaetopod  womu.  The 
diagnmi  hen  inlrodaced  (Bg.  19)  ut  Intended  to  iliow  certain 
imponiDi  diatiHtioiH  vbich  obiiln  unongrt  the  virlona  "  Intro- 
vc(ti."oiintiv.wido-t«nibk(ubesio(m]uent1yinetirith  in  animal 
bodiei.    SuppoMii  tbo  tabe  to  b*  completdy  Introverted  ind  to 


je  body,  or  wilh 

kB  Other  bnnd»  the  nnn  of 


k  pbuynx  of  Cbaetwod^  if  we  cooiider  the  oiinn  a*  ter- 
■t  tbu  point  who*  tbt  jawian  plaetd  and  the  oemchaiua 
H.  So  too  the  icrnnboBc  eye-tenude  of  the  inail  haa  a 
complete  ran^of  movement,  and  alv  tbe  pinuwbolic  proboKu  of 
the  Rhabdocoel  proaoou.  The  introverted  roMrvoi  of  the  Peclinl- 
branch  Castnipodi  pmenli  in  contrast  10  Iheae  a  limited.range  of 


5U 

cyHndcr. 
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It  teen  taned,  whieb  it  aba  die  ooditioii 

lOutli^MVini  R^oD  In  norly  «n  oUm  GsftmpodB. 
w  bat  ounpla  of  tbe  intnnwiible  msvlli^vUndH'  et 
hicli  an  be  (oiuid  ii  tbit  of  tbe 


late  aSH.  In  fit-  u  tbe  pniwKli  It 
It  It  ophr  B  canud  when  FeedbiB,  bdnc 
ilbatiot    Probably  iu  UK  It  10  eoaUS 


(SntEPTOKGDttA 


Fio.  3o^-KiJe<ilLiaatiiuyiiUnilii. 
Lin,,  lenwfld  from  its  fbeU;  the 
mulle^kirt  cut  ilang  itt  i^ht  Uoe  of 

left  Bile  of  the  inlmal  to  M  IB  eipoie 


r     Nephiidlum  (kidnev 
r,    Aperture  of  the  nepfc 

Ir,   Clenidiuni  ^LI-pluR 


lar  limellae  liF  the    inner 
I  (purpuriparoue)  gland. 


la  gnuping  tbe  ibell). 


t.B.—mus  Om  Hnpk  out  or 


ceune  of   tbe 


the  aninul  Co  Jntroduce  iti  raa^iw;  and  licking  Bpparatu 
»now  aiieftiint  for  •<"  ■  ^  '  r_/iir..  .  .  ^n^  . 
bond  in  ibe  dull  of 

The  vefy  large  lat 

prus  the  mott  highly 

teireatrlal  Cornu._  The, partial 


indcT  du  Older  CO 

ib^lf  tIShwata  ^!lld^ 

.     ._>  , in  c<  «  ma*-  ——i— —  -i  • 

•tie.  Liiurimt  lUUraUt,  dian  in 


ibich  pRv^  !i 
■  mantle-sUn 


the  head  has  been  expoecd  by  cutuuf  alone  *  !■■*<  tvtan 

ward  (nun  ihc  leiMn  id  M  thebaaeof  ibeulnnictiaBiiiii 

Ibe  whole  rosf  of  the  chamber  tbui  detacbed  fmn  Iba  iqibt  lide  of 
tbe  ■njnul'i  neck  hat  beco  thma  ovtr  to  the  lift,  tlnwuig  tbe 
organ  which  lie  upon  tbe  roof,  no  oHniac  into  ibt  bwdy^sncy 
hit  been  iDub;  the  organa  which  lie  in  the  toOgd  Titcanl  hump 
■bow  thrDUfh  it*  trui^areot  walla.  The  bead  b  m  in  front 
rating  on  the  foot  and  canying  a  nudian  noBHOnctile  anout  or 
roBnim,  and  *  pair  «f  otpbahc  tentaclca  at  tbe  bate  of  each  of  which 
Ml  *ye^    la  ttaoy  Gutnpoda  the  eyea  are  not  thu  ae 


■•Iwt  npm  ndal  ey*«niaclea  (ligi.  15,  x&}.  To  the  H(ht  of  the 
bad  It  inn  tbe  niiiiaibir  penii  p,  dote  to  ibe  temunation  gf  tbe  vat 
deferm  tuiffwalic  docl)  W.  Tbe  teiiii  I  tcnipiii  a  median 
poritkn  in  tbe  OBiled  viiccnl  matt.  BcUad  tbt  pnnli'- •<» -"- 
■de  fa  tbe  boob-IIke  coianKna  nnude,  ■  devtlopnini  o( 
■ucle  of  tbe  font,  wbtcb  dii«t  to  tki  i|)inl  colnm  or 


«■  tbt  aiAni  In  barbs  fifil  ^M 


SntEPTONEURAJ 


previ.    A  cTop-b] 
Wbcddnl  ID  the 

open  into  it,  foTDi  (be  thx  ot  the  digeww  cnct  Biua  occupy  a  lnrBV 
tnilk  of  Che  viKna]  faunw.  The  bucuL  rnion  prefenit  a  pair  dT 
ihclly  fin  plucd  liteHiIly  upoa  lb*  Lipt,,  incf  i  wide  niige  d( 
virUtioA  ID  uie  fom  dJ  tlie  deniicla  ol  the  lincuL  ribbon  a  ndula 
WcUMSeveloped^luidiiUrifivitfriatiaaiocairiadlffcnAt  piMttio«e 
on  the  ioM  in  PectioibnKha.  The  bum  iii|»fUnc  tJ  Otttt  optia 
by  tbe  veatral  peda]  pore,  tkuated  id  the  median  lioe  in  Ifat  anlertDr 
half  of  the  foDI,  Thit  oi^an  d  prabaUy  faoaiolDgwB  with  the  bya»- 
ienotu  fllaad  of  l^nellibfandka.   Tlw  aperture,  wivicb  vaa  fonnerly 
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:•  upon  f  hich  It    >hcl1-w  or  ihen' 


laiBiEed  cavilviiurrDua. 

a>d  Crfnta  amooE  the 
"- — '     *■ — 'aitn^at^ 


I  byilamlutar  tubulcL 


inf^ 


Jfam,  AucHfandu.  TmbtnAalai,  CHmd^.  VsrruuUKlQi  and 
C«H^ajamBtbeS(eiHik»a.  It  wu  diuvered  ty  ]  T  Cunniiig- 
bani  thu  in  Bmaimmm  the  etf-opxilet  aie  rotmed  by  Ihu  pedal 
slapd  and  not  bi^any  aeceuoiy  ocEin  ol  the  ErnnaUve  lyttem 
Sodi  homy  e»-eapiuleft  doubtlna  have  the  sme  onfin  id  all  Mhcr 
■peciea  in  which  ibey  oceur.  rj.  Fajiu,  PTmla,  FuTpvc.  Mnrtr, 
JVauo,  Tnfliai,  Cshila,  Sc.  liie  Hoat  ol  the  pelagic  ymttuu.  to 
which  the  en-capsuleB  aie  atlvhed,  pnibably  ia  aiao  loimed  by  the 
asretion  of  the  pedal  gland. 

Other  aUnda  openiiw  on  or  near  the  foot  are:     (T>  The  njpra- 


FiC-  SL-^A,  TpiAni  HrieMfnvi,  (o  thoiv  i 
introvert  (.)  in  a  naie  of  e. 


[old™  the  mantle 
(Si^nanfhlamyda). 

»,  Edf!  Bt  Ihe  manclHku 
iH  so  the  ibeU. 

t,  CephaBceye. 

i,C^laUc  tentacle. 
B.  Sole  of  tbe  foot  of  ^ 

tA  h*  "  aquiferoiu  "  but  p 


Rrlaln  Cyilml 


w* 


Under  Bliface  of  the  m 

l^ow  a.  the  Don  Dtuall 
I  ori&ce  of  a  gland;  b,  d 

1  C>cJ«BnMi  ())  theai. 

■  fTOOve  o(  the  fool,  meraliy 
\\  posterior  mucoUB  £laiidi  in 

iKke  the  hmple  muicub 


of  the  Inplciin  and  Aipidobnnchu.  i 

Mn,  a  (ore,  middle  and  hind  lobe  (pro-. . 

an  6ip.  I«  and  IS).  Very  uHiatly.  bin  not  universally,  the  meia- 
podiom  cuTi«a  an  opemilnm.  The  diviiiiin  of  the  loot  into  lobei  ii 
a  •impil  eaKof  that  much  greater  elabonlion  orbreakiiu  up  into 
nreaiti  and  rcflani  which  it  undergoei  in  the  cIsh  Cephalopoda. 
Evea  WBonf  vonie  Gaatroooda  (via.  the  Oputhobnnchb)  we  find 

the  tobatioiiof  the  loot  MiBfuithercairfed  out  •—-'^--" — " 

of  hlenl  kbet.  Ihe  panpixfia.  whlW  tbeie  —  . — 

biwncbia,  on  tbe  other  Jiaad.  In- which  the  foot  ha>  a  umple  •^ong 
fiinB  wItboDt  any  Ince  o(  lobei. 

ThB  development  of  Ihe  PeetinlbnuKhia  haa  been  followed 
a^enl  enamiiiei,  t-t-  PulsJinii.  Furim.  Nana,  Vtmaiia,  Itailit 
Aaln  other  MolluBcan  gioHp*.  we  find  a  wide  vpriacion  in  the  eai 
proccM  of  the  formation  ol  the  tint  embiyonic  celltand  thi 
of  food^yolk  which  la  prvieitt  in  the  eGE.«ir  when  it  commeni 
itt  embryonic  changd.  In  fig,  16  the  early  asset  of  i'afiiJi 
fM^ora  Bie  cenevnled.  There  1)  but  very  liltle  Tood-Biaierial 
Ihe  egg  oT  thl>  Pectinibranch.  and  conKquenlly  Ihe  dibbtliila  (or 
by  Invagination;  the  blastopore  or  orifice  of  invaeinatiod  coincic 
irilh  the  inu.,  and  never  cWi  entirely.  A  weil-nurked  Iroc) 
qjhere  la  formed  by  the  development  of  an  fTiiialonal  cUialed  ban 
and  aubeequently.  by  the  diKproportionale  aiowth  of  the  In* 
hemiiptKR.  Ihe  tn)clwq>hcre  beconea  a  velixer.     The  primili 


5  "3 

Arhed  at  Ihlaetage.  and  tbepharyu 


uie  developme 


Animal  and  ihell  of  Pinna 


Ufht  eye-  b^rinl  the  iculplurfd  opercnlum. 

re  ii.  trrictly  (pealdng.  no  invatinaiian  (emboly).  but  an  over- 
wlh  (epiholy}  of  Ihe  snalkr  celli  10  encloae  the  larger.  The 
oal  Icacurea  of  lhi>  pmam  and  of  the  reblion  a(  the  blailopore 
mouth  and  anua  havt  been  eaplained  in  treating  o(  the  develop- 
■I  gf  Molluica  genertlly.  In  uch  caKi  the  blanopore  may 
iiely  doaei  and  bbth  moulh  and  enut  develop  am  new  [ngjowlhi 
Hnooaeun  and  proctodaeum).  whilic.  according  to  tbe  obaerva- 
»  <j  N.   Bobtetilcv.  tbe  doRd  bl  ■    ■.     ■ 

hUvea'niia.    But  in  IheKepibolic  fo...._. 

riulifia.  the  embryo  proceeds  10  develop  ita  cilialed  band  and  >be 
nd.  nqing  through  the  earlier  condition  of  a  tnehamhcre 
.1  of  the  veliger.  In  Ihe  veliger  atage  many  Pectinibranch 
arpura,  A^aiu.  Ac)  evhibll,  in  the  donal  region  behind  the  hr^ 
oniiactile  aiea  of  Ihe  body-waO.  Thia  acu  ai  a  hrval  bean,  b 
jea  to  puliate  alter  a  time.     Similar  ihythmically  cootracti 


H  {Nun.  ftc).  luttad  of 


1  ihell  of  ftialdlaria  rtt 
f.   Opercillum. 


ISfS; 


aduliatale.  Ihe  ihell  fall!  ol 
but  in  Cmia.  Jteaci'iin  aari  1 
developed,  and  Ihe  young 
naked  [arm  of  the  adiilc 


5H 


One  further  FtatuK  oi  ilie  devdopoeflt  of  ihe  PeniaibrAnrhia 
deKTVes  Bpccidl  menlLan.  Many  GaUtDpoda  deposit  ihcir  cr^l  alicr 
Ipniliialian.  encloaed  in  capiulb;  otnen,  a*  Poiwlina,  an  vivi- 
paroui:  others,  again,  ai  the  ZygobraKhia.  agree  vith  the  Lamtlii' 

without  ElaiKluLar  walli.  and  (hcrvron  diicliarDe  their  ewB  uiiep- 
i:lowl  in  apHllH  freely  into  the  ■ei-wateT:_    Hieh   unenop^ld 
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Fic.  i6.— Devdopmen  of  heT 

[\[(efLaake>et  i 
Ji.  Directive corputck (out  aelccll        / 


I,  The  Dcdkle  ol  inviEina- 
lioa.ihelinunrccium. 

tgL  The  priBiliK  thcll  BC 
or  Ajll-Bbnd. 


A.  Diblmuka  phate  (optical  >ecilDn). 

B»  The  diblutuli  hai  becofiv  a  Irochoaphere  by  the  develDpinenc 

C.  SMe  vie*  o?ih"t™hMpheTe  with  coiBmencing  lormation  oi  ihc 

D,  FuRher  advanced  trochwphere  (optical  icetion). 

E,  The  irochomhere  pauing  to  the  vcliger  Hage,  dofwl  view 
•bowing  Ihs  lonnalioa  of  the  primillvE  ihell-nc. 

F.  SMe  new  of  the  unc,  ihoiring  Coot,  ihell-BC  (itift,  velum  (n), 

N.B.—ln  ihin  developmeiil  the  blaMopoce  i>  not  dongatcd;    il 
ently  al  the  blAKopore. 

a-captuin  arc  formed  tbey  ire  often  of  larfc  m*t.  haw  toufh 
\t.  and  in  each  capuilc  an  levenl  cua  floating  in  a  viicid  fluuL 
In  »ow  caiei  all  dw  eggain  a  capnilc  develop;  in  oiher  ci»b  one 
monly  in  ■  qapHde  iWm/i™).  or  a  rmU  proportion  (Pa'P"™. 

after  the  6nt  pioceas  of  uli-divition  (ciavage)  Di  bclore  thnt  proccu. 
The  arrested  embryos  or  teg»  .are  Ihen  iwjllowed  and  digeBed  by 

Ttiia  i>  ilcBrty  the  jame  proceM  in  eisence  n  that  of  ihe  tormalion 
of  n  viicllogenoui  gland  from  part  of  ihc  primitive  o%ary.  „„(  ih* 


■  (■eM  at  which  th 


In  the  tribe  of  PectudbniKhia  c 
the  form  of  a  ewimminc  organ, 
or^ani  are  hidily  devckowd-    The 
deveU^ped.  italatcral  teeth  being  m^um,  >■ 
— —  '—  -.^--Lj —  (iij  other  pelafic  ion 

id  prooortioM  of  the  irii 
)■  rcadUy  cDnpumUe  m 
•>—■—-!-  ~<-ttbethR 


It  of  thii  lodifailnn  uy  kc 


b.  Cephalic  tcntaclo. 

«.  Eye. 

i.  Prwodium    (iB)   a 

r.  MMarwdium. 

/,  Operculum. 

k.  Mantle-chamber. 

1.  Clenidium  (p1l-plii 


ryglUHL 


lig.  la).  The  e>'lindrica1  body  dI  PlrrOraciaa  i>  paralleled  by  the 
alug-lite  farms  of  Euthyneuia,  J.  W.  Spengel  bu  abowB  that  IlH 
viiccral  loop  of  the  Heieropoda  u  Rrepcooeuroua.  Special  to  the 
Hetcropoda  ia  the  high  elabontion  of  tbc  liognal  ribbon,  and,  aa  aa 
agreement  wiih  Kune  of  Ibe  OFnitliobrancliiate  EDtfayneuca,  bul  aa 
a  difTereoce  fioDi  Ihc  Pcctijiibrancbia,  m  ^nd  the  otocyiu  ckaelir 
attached  to  tbc  cerebral  ganglia.  Thiai^howavn.leatof  jadiffeivBca 
ihan  it  wai  at  one  time  nippoKd  le  bi;  for  it  hu  ben  ibavii  t^ 
H.  Lacaie-Duthien,  and  alw  by  F.  L<ydi(,  that  the  otaneu  of 
Fcctinibraiuhia  even  when  I^i^  dooe  upon  the  pedal  yuglioo  Ua 

in  &e.  jO  yet  receive  tbcir  ipecial  nerve  (which  a~ ^" 

readily  iaolated)  from  ""■"  — """"' ''""  '"""  '" 

iegly  the  diSereia  i> 


,  from  the  cee^val  gangUoii  (ih  fig.  fi).    Acor^ 

Fereotc  la  one  of  podtioa  C4  tba  otocytt  and  not  of  k* 
.  The  Hetcropoda  art  futhanuifcaUcbi  the  hi^ 


devthnuneat  of  thor  ccplialic  eyea.  and  for  the  Qjiial  cbuKta' 
of  thor  (Kphndiiim  [Spengtr*  oHadoiy  onw).  Thia  la  >  iiiuuna 
the  eden  of  iriiicfa  an  niaed  and  cDiatgd.  &iiig  siar  tke  braoibiBl 
plume  ID  the  genera  which  pmmt  that  oiiaB,  whan  U  FinUtM, 

BpoD^oc  poiitioB.  Beneath  tbecUiated  groove  la  placed  an  elon^led 

pnglion  (olfactory  ganglion)  connected  by  a ""  "■■'  — — - 


>ti\'ely  dextral)  gaagUoh  of  Ibe  la 


TFRBPTOKEURA) 
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ubccnl  BKn4HB,  th*  iMiaik  il  whkS  cnm  omc  ai 
btH(  ctaBmmriMlc  ^  StR|i(gnoinl  (SohirI), 

Ttt  HHctDpod*  bdang  id  tbt  "  KbEic  lama  "  od 
the  urlacE  la  Ar  MFdiumiicaii  and  (real  occaai  la  a 

ilw  Pnreinila,  Ok  Siphon     '  ..        . 


5>5 

h  iMI  dHttil.  oatM.     UmiUes,  •brll 


RUpkkclimi.    Ai- 


t,    CcphiBcK 

/   TtBD-likemMnpodlum. 


fl.   lou 


.[«nlrirl 


e,   TioiraE  and  p«til  BUBlitn 


i,(priagiiig[i«alhi! 

kingdom.    In  developDWM  Uvv  pau 
pn  avd  vcVgcr  slag^  prowka  with 

■Fluifodi.    Naraial  TauuoGk»  c^  cmping  hibit. 
Rtainl  diicu.  bat 


oi  vwifua  group 


The  loot  u  tottmrd  vent 
IStrmtidQi}-  Ococyw  lit- 
Buetmory  orgau  an  racely 
ii  FukiflH,  CydBMma.  tit 
uuaLly  pnsent.    This  IB  Ihe  largeB  tm 

Faou  i^FtS^ida^'^ 
cord*;  Icidney  pny" 
FaMltm.     NaUai...^ 

Fam.  i.-^-Cych^iiiridat. 
Amoad  lata  a  Wng; 


I,    Cenbnl  gai^ioa. 

(.  PInuo-peSal  i^nelia 

pr,.Foot  (pioopoaiucii)' 

FmaHai,  >hell  turn 


roiW.    DrrmaHttra 


Homattfyra,  Brituh. 


Fam.  2(k— ^/)irfrsMul«.  SIkU  with 
dinant  {rom  riahi  ttnlack,  gemnlly 
appendiculat«l ;  brackish  water  or 
Auliatile.  HyiroHa,  Brllilh.  Baii- 
alia,  fnm  Ulci  Baikal.  JimalbKu. 
..:..; — j^^  if^  [^1^  Tanganyika. 


[rh«d: 


IfrJatfo.    ^^kT»ia.  British,  fluvi 
tOe.    .SMufjIiHa. 
m.  a\.—Mdt<Uida.    Spire  of  ilioll 
■       ■  MlMted;  mamle-boidM 

from  Lake  Taiininvil.a.  0.    Moulh. 

im.  «. — TypkAUdm.    Fool  wide  1  ep.  Operculum, 
ihell   lurrlculatcd,   wiih   uHiialcd  »'.  Clenkjium   (t 

spiny  '  TyphMii.    BaliuHalia,  l[om  3,    Fililorni  appe 
Lnlie  Tan^nyi) 
nn..  „.--      ca.  _       _  _.  ^  ^^ 

Imra.oftyr" 


Irtfiged  and  leproducc 


'^IX^^ 


Fam.  as.-&»«fil«(«.     All   eninct.  t 
Fnm.  iL—Ntn-miai.    AHeitinct. 
Fnm.  n —Cinlhiiiat.  Shell  with  nunw 

0^.     Biaium.     Fnumiiti.     fnfat 


UBtUbertillucdwbDriti 
I  pailUl  siphon.     Cni- 


—Moduliilat.     Shell     with     ihort     iinre: 
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fixBdbjFtbaiMLtlMlu 

iDK  rvmpleltly  iiDco%M, 
Fan.  yti—TturiliUUtt.    Sbril  vay  loai;     had  Iukj 


•liEhtly  drvFlopcd. 
r.   ShcU  tioniatBl: 


Fio.  Ji.— Shell  of  CnidMm,  Ken 
from  bdow  lo  a<  id  show  lh«  iniKr  wKcrl 
At  concealed  bytiiec3p-]iLe  ouur  wboil  a. 
and  foot.    CafiJta.    Tiyca,  parauti 

Fam.  :^Catrf*M*i«.   Sigr 

Crtpi£la.    i 

Fam.  w. — Tftwit.u^.     *■!«- - 

bcanu  the  operculuin;    *  vide  epipadial 

Fam.  Aa^NaUcidv.     Foot    Uige.    with 

prDDodiuiB  reOected  ov—  ■— '■ ■■- 

haliit.    mica.  Britiih.   . 

Fan.  v^LoHdlatiUiu.  SbeU 


ineu  wJfh  short  iplrr;  Lateral  <j 
fcoilal  ilaodfl.     Calyptraea,  [ 

Foot  divided   idco  two,  po 
idial  vdufD ; 


^  Oneidiaptit,  henuplirad 
taw.  ^t.—TrittMnfUot. 

pniBled.    THiktliafif. 
Fun-  i^'^SttiinaHaat.     Shell  tiDchilonn,  wkh 

aperture  nnd  twiitedeolumeUa.  j:i! '-  -' — 

Fam,  44.-/"«**»*'".     Shell  Uhi;     ._ 

lacleibiAd;  foot  lecrMo  a  Boat:  pelvic   JmlMw.  li«iiiui. 
FaiD.  45— Cj^niHlai.    ShiO  lanOed.  iDUd,  palUwd.  apenr- 

very  namw  in  adult;     Aon  ilphoa;    aniu  poMeriot;     i 

plitadiuinwitht)in(k4«:  maBtkRfitctaclDviralKll.  Cypram 

rialulaHa.    Owia.   Piiiciif--  -—--' ■-     "— 

Fun.  16.— rrimidu.    Shdl 

coch  whoH 


Fam.  il.—Sciariuliu.    St^inm.    .—.-^    .,mM„.^ 

Fam.  SK—Scalaradat.    ShtL  liirrinilal«l,  wllh  elongUed  ■?!"; 

proDoacia  thorn      aiphon  rudiaHntary-     Stulvia^     Eunia- 

Crmea.   Aclis. 

The  three  following  families  have  neither  ndula  nor  jawt,  and 

are  therefore  called  Ajjona,    They  have  a  wdl^devcloped  proboacit 

which  ifl  Hard  a>  a  iveinrial  oritan ;  «ome  aie  at^Hal.  but  the  majority 

are  eiiber  commen^iLl^  or  paiaulei  of  ErhinodermL 


OiaOtmia,  Biitiah.  Upxa. 
aru  54. — Eniimiia4^  Viiceralm] 
uiU  coiled  ipiiaUy:  abeU  this 
and  ihiaiBE.  EiJima,  toot  wtfl 
dcvelo«ed»  with  an  opcfculumt 
anioaaliuually  fne.  but  uae  live 
in  the  dicenive  cavity  of  Holo- 
tfauriaoL      UuaaaUa,   foot    re- 


PTRSPTOMSUR* 


preaent,  animjil  fixed  by  Iti  very 
loM    proboadi    which    la    deeply 
buried  in  the  liinin  of  an  Ei^ino-  J 
denn,  no  paudnpallium.    S^liftr,  1 
the  operrulum  b  teat,  animal  find    \ 

^  rSeft'ti^lm^'iy  S  tb« 
nire,  parasitic  on  all  [roups  of 
EiAhKidciiH.  £iitan>ikni.  viictrul 
mam  itill  n»kd:  ahcU  oueli  re- 
dii«d,  proboacit  very  long  fonninE 

whole  body  and  projects  beyottd 
In  the  form  of  a  iphon  loot  and 

si»"b   the   Hoiothurian   (iGm«      -  —  y^. - 

irlaiii  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  rfiell  of  IrUMi,  Cbv.   (Fra 

Hsor^   organs,    nervout   nyatan,  «,  ^phonal   noldi   ol    the 


JSiisi 


bermBphrixIite    and 

paniilic  in  Holothutiaiui.    -u>-c  i,  i,  suiures. 

are  veligiri,  with  ihell  and  oper-  OccunyinB  the  an,  and 

culun.    EoOalex.  mouth  atlree  npwd  by  ihe  aectioa.  ■ 

eitrcnuty,  onicnal  Exed  by  aboral  scm  the  "  cohjOKlla  "  cc 

Drificf  of  paeudopalliumj  Pacific^  ■olml   pillar.     The  UDoa 


tubular,  animal  find  by  the  oral  to  be  divided  inle  ecparate 
ntimity,      pcotaodric      henu-  diambni  by  the  iort^- 
phrodiie.   puaauie  la   Matea  of  tin  i4  iKxciiiiiidT  fcrncd 
Hoioihunana  cauuiff  thar  abor-  "  lepta." 
tioa.     BMtttanutt  na     paeudo- 

paliium  and  no  Inteatlne.  bmnaATniidit*.  larvag  with  oiarciihi^ 
TnbT  1.— HBnu)K»a.    Pdaf^  ^mBm,^om^  with  loot  luxe 
and  Istonlly  conpremBd  tnfannafin. 


Ihe  mt  oJ  Ihe  body,  which  cannot  be  withdca 
foot  elongated,  filHhapcd,  wkh  aocker,  but  wj 
Cfftwarta-    Cviieptd*, 
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Fam. .  5.r-iMwtf«e.    Foot  broad,  with  two  ileoder  posterior 

itftpendagw;  ompciiIua  iingtticiiUitn.    /ra«ia»  ouriBe,  BritMb. 

CMtdia,  Aav^Hc  BpUia. 
Fmi*  6<^Jhr«fVMa«k   Sk«U  with  oioderately  long  apire  and  canal, 

.QCnamMtad  with  ribs*  otctn  apiny;  foot  tnincated  anteriorly. 

Mwtjt,    Britidi.     TropkMt   Brittib.     TypMi.     Urosalpinx, 

Fam.  J, — Pwpmfidtu»    Shell  thick,  with  -ahort  tpii^  last  whorl 

la^ge  and   c^nal    ahort  t   apeature   wide;   operculum   homy. 

rurpwat    Bntiah.     Rapatia,     Monoctrm.     Siatrum*     Cm- 

ckcUpas.  .  . 

Fam.  a. — Haliida^.  Shdl  ventrioose,  thin  and  smooth,  with  wide 

aperture;  foot  large  and  thick,  without  opcrcuhun.   Halia. 
Fam.  9. — Cancetlantdat,   Shell  ovoid,  with  ahort  apire  and  fokkd 

columrlU;  foot  amall,'  no  opercuhuat  aiphoa  short.     Co«* 

;  Fam,  lo.-'ColMmbelUda*.     Spire  of  ahell  prominent,  aperture 

narrow,  canal  very  short.  coluoplU  crenelated:  loot  large. 

CUumbeUa, 
Fam.    II. — CorgitiophQidat,      Shell   irrcjeular;    radula    absent; 

foot  and  siphon  short;  sedentary  animals,  living  in  corals^ 

CoraUiophila^     Rkitochaus,     Ltptoconckus.     iiajiuus,     Rapa* 
Fam.  12. — VohUidae,    Head  much  flattened  and  wide,  with  eyes 

on    sides:    foot    broad:    siphon  with     internal    appendages. 
'  Votuta*   CuiviJtea.    Cymba. 
Fam.  i^ — Olmda€.    Foot  with  anterior  transverse  groove;  a 

posterior    pallial     tentacle;    generally    burrowing.      Otwia. 

OfcBctfo.   AneOlaria.  Aiormia. 
Fam.  t4.-^argineUidae.   Foot  very  lafge;  mantle  feBected  over 

shell.    MarttHeUa,   Fseud^marginma. 
Fam.   15. — Harpidae.     Foot   very   targe;   without  operculum; 

ahell    with  ahort   ^>ire   |lnd  kmgitudinal  ribs;  stpnon  long. 

Barpa, 
Tribe  a.— ToxiCLOtSA.    K»  jaws.    No  median  tooth  in  radula. 

l^ormula;  1:0:1.     Poison-gland  present  whose  duct  traverses 

the  nerve-collar. 
Fam.  I. — PteuroComaiiiae.    Shell  fusiform,  with  elongated  spire; 

margin  of  ahell  and  mantle  notched.    Pleitntoma,    CtaOatuUx. 

MangUia.   Beta.    Pusionetta.    Pontiolhauma. 
Fam.  8. — Ttrebriiae.    Shell  turriculated.  with  numerous  whorls: 

aperture  and  operculum  ovaU  eyes  at  summits  of  tentacles: 

siphon  long.    r«r^&ra. 
Fam.  3. — Cmidae.     Shell  cooirti,  with  very  short  spire,  and 

narrow  apertura  with  parallel  borders;  opcrcuKim  unguiform. 

Sub-OaSS    IL— EtJTHYNEUKA 

The  most  important  general  character  <A  the  Euthyncura 
is  the  absence  of  torsion  in  the  visceral  commissure,  imd  \^ 
more  posterior  position  of  the  anus  and  pallial  organs.  Compara- 
tive anatomy  and  embryology  prove  that  this  condition  is  due, 
not  as  formerly  supposed  to  a  difference  in  the  relations  of  the 
VHceral  ccanmiaaure  which  prevented  it  from  being  included  in 
the  totskm  of  the  visceral  hump,  but  to  an  actiud  detorslon  which 
has  tektti  place  in  evdutSon  and  is  repeated  to  a  great  extent 
in  individiial  development.  In  several  of  the  more  primitive 
forms  the  same  torsion  occurs  as  in  Streptoneurai  viz.  in  Actaeon 
and  Limacina  among  Opisthobranchia,  and  ChUina  among 
Pulmonata.  ^ctaeon  is  prosobranchiatc>  the  visceral  commiswirc 
is  twisted  in  Actaeon  and  CkiUita^  and  evcA  slightly  still  in  Bulla 
and  ScaphamUr;  in  Aclaeon  and  Umadna  the  osphradium  is 
to  the  left,  innervated  by  the  supra-intestln^  ganglion.  But 
in  the  other  members  of  the  sub-class  the  detorsion  of  the  viscaral 
mass  has  carried  back  the  antis  and  dicumanal  complex  from  the 
anteriov  dorsal  region  to  the  right  side,  as  in  BMa  and  Aplysial 
or  even  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  as  in  PhilitUfOncidiufn^ 
Deris,  &c  Different  degrees  of  the  same  process  of  detorsion  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  exhibited  by  the  Heteropoda  among  the  Strepto- 
neura,  and  both  in  them  and  in  the  Enthyneura  the  detonion 
is  associated  with  degeneration  of  the  shdL  Where  the  modifica- 
tion Is  carried  to  its  extreme  degree,  not  only  the  shell  but  the 
pallial  cavity,  ctenidium  and  visoeaFal  hump  disappear,  and  the 
body  acquires  a  simple  elongated  form  and  a  secondary  external 
mnmetiy,  as  in  Pterotroekaea  and  in  Doris,  Eofis,  and  other 
N udibranchia.  These  facts  afford  strong  support  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  weight  of  the  shell  is  the  original  cause  of  the 
torsion  of  the  dorsal  viscend  mass  in  Gastropods.  Bat  this 
bjrpothesb  leaves  the  elevation  of  the  visceral  mass  and  the 
txogastric  Qtiling  of  the  shell  in  the  ancestral  form  unexplained. 


In  those  Euthyneora  in  whi^h  the  sheQ  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
adtth,  it  is,  extept  in  the  three  genera  Cenia,  Runcina  and 
Vaf}nuta,  developed  in  the  larva  and  then  falls  off.  In  othei 
cases  (Tectibraachs)  the  redHced  shcU  is  enclosed  by  timioiiihi 
of  the  edge  of  ihe  mantle  and  beounes  internal,  as  in  many 
Cei^ialopods.  A  lew  Euthyneura  in  which  the  shdl  is  not  much 
reduced  retain  an  operculum  in  the  adult  state,  e.f.  AUaeon, 
Limacina,  and  the  marine  Pulaaonate,  Ampkihela.  The  detected 
visceral  commissure  shows  a  tendency  to  the  cxmcentration 
of  all  it*  elements  round  the  oesophagus,  so  that  except  in  the 
BuUomorpha  and  in  Aplysia  the  ivbole  nervous  system  is  aggre- 
gated in  the  cephalic  re^on,  either  dorsally  or  ventraUy.    The 


Fig.  is.'^Acera  hdlata,    A  single  row  of  teeth  of  the  Radula. 

(Formula,  x.l.x.) 

radula  has  a  number  of  uniform  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  median 
tooth  in  each  transverse  row.  The  head  inmost  cases  bears 
two  pairs  ^1  tentacks.    All  the  Euthyneura  are  hermaphrodite 

In  the  noat  primitive  condition  the  genital  duct  b  single 
throughout  its  length  and  has  a  sin^e  external  apertuze;  ft  Is 
therefore  said  to  be  oonauHc.  The  hermaphrodite  aperture  is 
on  the  right  ade  near  the  opening  of  the  paih'al  cavity,  and  a 
ciliated  groove  conducts  the  spermatozoa  to  the  penis,  which  is 
situated  more  anteriorly.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  BuHor 
morpha,  the  Aplysiomorpha,  and  in  one  Pulmonate,  Pylkia. 
In  some  cases  while  the  original  aperture  remains  undivided, 
the  seminal  groove  is  closed  and  so  converted  into  4  canak 
This  is  the  modification  found  in  ComAima  longigostris  among 
the  BuUomorpha,  and  in  all  the  Auriculidae  except  Pytkia.  A 
ibrther  degree  of  modification  occurs  when  the  male  duct  takes 
its  origin  from  the  hermaphrodite  duct  above  the  external 
opening,  so  that  there  are  two  distinct  apertures,  one  male  and 
one  feoialc,  the  latter  being  the  original  opening.  The  genital 
duct  is  now  said  to  be  diaulic,  as  in  Vahata,  Oncidiopsis,  Actaeon, 
and  Lobiger  among  the  BuUomorpha,  in  the  Plewobranckidae, 
in  the  Nudibrancbia,  except  the  Doridomorpha  and  most  of 
the  Elysiomorpha,  and  in  the  Pulmonata.  OriginaUy  in  th» 
condition  the  femsJe  aperture  is  at  some  distance  from  the  male, 
as  in  the  Basommatophora  and  in  other  cases;  but  in  some 
forms  the  female  aperture  itseU  has  shifted  and  come  to  be 
contiguous  with  the  male  opening  and  penis  as  in  the  Stylom- 
malophora.  In  aU  these  cases  the  female  duct  bears  a  bursa 
copuktrix  or  receptaculum  seminis.  In  some  forms  this  recept- 
acle acquires  a  separate  external  opening  remaining  connected 
with  the  oviduct  internally.  There  are  thus  two  female  openings, 
one  for  copulation,  the  other  for  oviposition,  as  weU  as  a  male 
opening.  The  genital  duct  is  now  trifurcated  or  triaulic,  a 
condition  which  is  confined  to  certain  Nudibranchs,  vis.  the 
Doridomorpha  and  most  of  the  Elysiomorpha. 

The  Pteropoda,  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  of  the 
MoUusca,  were  interpreted  by  £.  R.  Lankester  as  a  branch  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pfotmsible  sudcer* 
bearing  processes  at  the  anterior  end  of  Pneumonodirma.  These 
he  considered  to  be  homologous  with  the  arms  of  Cephalopods. 
He  fuUy  recognized,  however,  the  similarity  of  Pteropods  te 
Gastropods  in  their  general  asymmetry  and  in  the  torsion  nS  the 
visceral  mass  in  Limacimdae.  It  is  now  understood  that  they 
are  Euthyneurous  Gastropods  adapted  to  natatory  locomotion 
and  peUgic  life.  The  sucker-bearing  processes  of  Pneumono- 
ddnna  are  outgrowths  of  the  proboscis.  The  fine  of  Pteropods 
are  now  interpreted  as  the  expanded  lateral  margins  of  the  foot, 
termed  parapodia,  not  homokgonswiththe  siphooof  Cepfaalqpods 
whidi  Is  formed  from  epipodia.  The  Thecosomatous  Pteropoda 
are  allied  to  Btttfa,  the  Gymnosomatous  forms  to  i4p/yna.  The 
Euthyneura  comprises  two  orders,  Oplsthobrancfajn  ajxl  Pul- 
monata. 
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A.  Vdifcr-lam  oi  id  OpMiabmicli  Wtjara).  (.  Foot:  'P. 
npsficuLun;  ■■»  uul  pupnia:  ry,  iry,  two  pOrtkiM  <J  nnabMifaM 
■utritivc  yoUi  on  alber  Me  of  uie  iatadBe.    Tbc  i^iht  oucyM  it 

■m  *I  the  RXK  0(  Ibc  loot. 

Trochotphcn    of    u    Opltthabnnch    (ffcufatramcWniin) 
ng— it(r.  Ihe  riKll-glud  or  primilln  iIkII^k;  t.  (be  dEi  at 


(iHveliin:  fil,<lw< 

«.  tlw  Ml  a«x»il  i  M.Rd^ilaiiRriplimtnot. 
C    DibUKuli  of  u  OpiMhofafudi  (nS«n)  nWi 

blast  ocofe  01. 
(AITlRHii  Lukotn.) 


.. «  cod  turned  back- 
to  ihc  ddoot.  thcuttKb- 


by  the  DiBtk-iUrt.  iilhecte 

nent  of  the  ctaiidium— beecc  OpiJitbebn 

"  Pro»bnndiia,"  «Kich  Gomtpofld  to  ttae , . 

a  pDHmed  in  the  ulult  italc  by  but  Uv  OpaHbobmichia.  am  u 
US9  throufh  j  velifrr  brvat  aufv  irith  *  Diutibid  ifacIL  <fi£,  36), 
Muy  OpialMbniii^  hive  by  >  proem  ol  iiropby  ku  ibt  typical 


Aa  in  lomv  FcctiaQMaiicbii. 

tdc   (m   nurtin   of    the 

1    mantk-iklrt  li  fraiuenr^ 

nacctld    mwr   ife*    iIkU 

Tiini^Pectialbnachia. 

™°™"  the  body. 

_  The  Taifcty  tt  tf/oM 


deed,  weR  It  not  far  thrit 

pbon  we  riMUld  hive  ITlt'. 

Fiyllirlu*  ipd  {.mu^ohIm  (e^lly  betoH  to  1. 

The  tntsewnt  Httic  KJudtft  nnmyH.  vbich  hia  us  odmot*are, 
hai  been  aKidURl  by  inteiBatlMa  both  witk  tboK  itwiitilita 
OpixhobniKhi  iid  wlai  Rhibdocod  PtaMnliu. 

'  oC«MchK«lapKt> 

w  nt  of  tbe  oruikl^tio 

cl  lodciit  (fit-  ji)  lini 


ai  una  low  lad  wM  ihavii 

01  tbe  oblonf  vifceral  au 

Bi  tkbcvoodkC/).  U»r- 

il  ibv  lobct.  Ibe  oanpetfi 

(1  iBtbedomlnifaHsf 

oiiiietMl,  tmaer  <ifUtribm^i».  The  terrfun  of  the  viwviil 
huBp  ii  MtcanM  Mt  ecrirfuny.  the  ccmMiieiice  beiii;that  the 
aniu  bat  a  potterior  potitSoq  a  little  to  The  mnt  of  the  iwdiiD  line 
above  the  aKtBtiodlinn,  wMlit  the  bnnchiil  chamber  (ortnrd  by  Ae 
everhiatfri  maotle^Mrt  lacei  the  rilfat  lidF  of  th*  body  InKod  ti 
tylBf  wen  to  the  front  at  in  Stieptotwpn  and  —  In  Pulmociate  Euthy- 
aeon.  ThefHI-ElioM.whlch  In .l^^ni  lithe  tyrAalMollunn  cteai- 
diMBp  la  ven  la  ^.  39  profecrinf  froB  tJK  bruKoial  Hib-patUai  qiacfc 


The  lelitioii  of  the  delicate  Jkell  to  the  Buotk  a  pcculkc,  mnct  it 
oceupira  m  oval  area  upon  the  viaccnl  hump,  iht  extent  of  which 
ii  iodlCMed  la  if.  Jt,  C,  bat  may  be  better  uDdemmd  by  a  eUikc 
at  the  finm  oTthe  ^Ued  (eou*  UmbrdU  (^.  40).  in  wfaiA  the 
■iiilin  of  the  nastle^ldn  colncidH.  juN  n  it  don  ii  the  lioipel, 
with  the  maiiia  of  the  ihell.  Bui  ia  Aptjiia  the  miDtle  ia  leSected 
over  the  edfe  ct  the  ihell.  and  growt  over  jtt  unnr  mirlarf  on  ba  h, 

tba  aahad  iUi  k^ii)aKL*^tBclaauKoribl 


ouitileS^dliiotewkiBdininywiybytiKbi 

'    '     '     r  that  Iheenclownollheihdlta  thaadidttta  teoHdaty 

, AccoRfliuly,  the  diell  ofilMyiH  auR  sot  beanfoaaded 

whh  a  primitive  Jiell  In  iti  •bril.w,  goch  »  we  had  lealiied  la  the 
■hdli  of  aiUa  and  In  the  plan  vMcfa  Inm  ia  the  k       '  " 
traa>(orT''4Ml|.«c"or"ri(elMaMl"^M  " 
Sat.it.&i).  J  f^iia.  like  other  tMtntca.devi 


tc  in  lit  tncboapheie  ftage  of  dev^tpoev/vrHch  diiauart  aa 
I  iaceeeded  by  *  naiitihiid  then  (fit.  j6).  Thit  formt  die  audei 
(  [he  iduH  ahen.  and,  at  the  airinial  aRwa.  baeoiait  endoted  hy 
•thaaiiatUricin.  When  the  rfirfl  of  ' 

ia  puabnl  wdl  to  the  kfl,  the  w- 
I  hi.39,  aadthr  -------- 


ke  auboUiaT  vaca  I 
tiUHafSabodyan 
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of  rnuuiiie  ud^m 


'niH  Uc  cImc  Id  the  liaai  n(  A  ft/sia.     (Lu- 

Tiwr.  a  littls  to  the  lafler.) 

Wbco  diMcied  out  lUey  ap-  i.  Ovo-i«l». 
■1  nsndKtiw,  orgu  or  kihiI  ,.  AttwrnTnipBraiB  And. 
I  of  bocli  onnaii  •ad  ttitlcuUr  1  Veuculi  HniulB. 
■a  E|.  41).  It  u  u  ovMsti*.  J.Openiog  of  llw  jlbu- 
"  J™^'  ooiomoB  «  booa-  mioiparou.  glind  irto 
>  doet.  which  my  ledfl  beeoaiH  the  hmuohiodita 
>d  in  eIm  ipiR  J  «  (bnd— tho        i,^_  '^ 

nipuoui  lUml.     The  titer  opeiu  ,,  HennaphroditF      duct 

<*  b.  Vi^XpSniia'of  ibt 
^'  c,  Sprmalheo. 


?j; 


lon|Wi  duct  into  ,;  Gtniul  (xn. 

iC  prntEfc  mT*)-  Hmthe[emile»pp«ritin.tennmatc..  But 
vbM  tlw  mak  Kcnlmi  of  the  ovo-tcKu  19  acllvc.  the  semiiuil 
»l  porenlonslhttperniaiie  groove  (fig.  Nl 
■Id  of  th»  evcnibLc  miucuur  orgdn  intro- 
ire  of  a  tecDnd  Afiyna,  whence  it  »Hn 
tat  TO  mwut  the  •ctiviiy  of  Ibe  lemaW 
of  thia  aecond  Aplyiin.    Alter  an  interval 


to  tho  peaia»  aihl  ia  by  th 
duced  uto  th«  gtBiul  F 
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•i.lp.  AbdoBilnaLgBii-    viKtfll  hump.     Thry  hH 


fmgllon  of  StEVp- 


kiHd  by  the  R 


ntrvt  ID  like  tbn  of  B  many  H[r*|X 
nptindiuiTi       Thi  gr«(  dc«lopminl  ■ 

id  snotbFT  to  Opiflhobfinchi.    Tbt  vha 


I-  body  bccDTTiM  gmtly 
"  NiidlbiaKtitelt  (ormi ' 


BvrHTNBUiUI 

Ibc  tmptfcw  </  the  AploMiat. 
Ibe  bad  b  dmid  «(  UnUcIa,  ud 
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Ztpkaemiiat  t.aA  Tluaremaia. 


'  i,  TMji  Itforiu.  doral  vim. 

h  Cipta&IMUclis.'  /I  Lun  coin. 

SNcck.  r,  SouUs  cerau. 

CoiUl  pine.  h.  Manin  ol  the  loot. 

C  DwU  (XclwKjcJw)  mioalalMi  <l^.),  «  IraD  tbt  palil 

H.  Moutli.  /,   Sole  o[  tbt  Coal. 

b,   MaigiA  of  the  had.  nb/The  numtle-LUd  ndpodlUDL 

D,  E.  [)iiiAl'ud  kten]  view.  □(  £i)iia  (iliUmi)  nniii.     tp, 
Cfiipiidul  iMl(iBwtli).   (Afm- Kifcntdn.) 

diik  V  ibitld.   Jhr  cdgn  d(  the  foot  iorm  panpudii.  oftm  lianr 
' — — ■  '-to  GDI.    Fosttrioriy  the  inullc  loom  i  tav  pallu'  1™« 


ihr^il 

tcnilll  Ipenure.  conmcted 

with  Ibe  «f> 
be.    Aoimilt 

u  by  a  dHaled 

'"^ 

f.— ^i^wHiAu,   Cephalic  it 
axilightlydevtlopdi  (coi 

;'3Sa! 

*;airs 

^ 

"dieulhiS 

«itb 

c 

Cephalic  ^leW  shon    ' 
truDCKled     poslerioriy 

(hree  caksieouft  tLom 


',    Precesta  of  the  mi 

•heU. 
The  ihEll  eoclovaf 


Icnul,    with     leduccd  t.       The  mediip  ^iIm  o(  IhE  ihell. 

Hiire.  i<iipl«dfr, 

Biituh.  .4171.  Sman^a^U.  C)iickna,KiiOalt.  Amflii'thn, 

Fun.  s.~AwDiila>.  Hargbu  c<  foot  well  developed:  eya  »pcr- 
ficbl;  tht^  cbltinoiu  slDnuclul  pUta;  sheU  external,  witll 
leduced  ipiie.    Balla.  BHli^.   Haminta,  Briiiih. 

Ftm-  6. — Attmtidat.  Cephalic  ahield  cooiinuoiB  with  pccki 
twelve  to  lourtEen  itomachal  plaia:  a  poetcfior  pailial  Eia- 
iDcnipa^Dlthnwghapotehuihell.   Aia<i,BndSi    C>«>ic 

Fam.  J.—Apiuilndiit.    Foot  veiy  Wd;    cephalic  ihidd  with 

AflmOnnl.    HyJatma.    Uialmiie. 

Fam.  i.—FMiiiUat.  Cephalic  itiidd  bmd.  thick  and  liniple: 
alidt  wboBy  inUnul,  (bin,  apiie  nuich  rnlucedr  apenun 
very  luie,  PMJuh,  Britiih.  Cn^pXAaJnaj.  Cldiaafwu 
FkatunMiatmiii.    CstpoAupii,  Scltiah.    Calobccepluiiu. 

Fam.  Q.—DarUiiiliu.    Cephalic  ibield  eodini  poateriorly  in  a 


b.le™L,,:hiel 


. — LophocemJat'   Shell  tx 


.    S^ 


imaaiBf  lobm.    Viavnl  ea „ 

Afiyna.    Ceniul  duct  moiuulic!    bcrciuphrodi 

mth tk^aubyacLlimialgnnve-  Amtoiladlhvrt* ^^- 

Fvn.  i.—Aplyiiiiat.    Shell  putly  or  wboUy  intcnul.  o 


•uckcn.    fmijum^wm.  Coniructan.  ^^•■ittii(nml«ii. 

Fib.  3. — Ctionoftiimi.   No  bwcsl  apfnidaca  or  wclim;  i 
wry  lanH  cvi£nnb1e  probovU; 
■  qnidnndiiie  lennliial  bna- 
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-.   'NuotiUNCBU.    Sbdl  alMuu  is  ihe  ididi  1    bd 

otplindhrB.    Body  bcbroIIv  iJus-like,  and  flctcnulfty 

■yiBinvtrkaL  ViKvnl  mut  doc  narbn]  oiB  (roiD  Lbe  foot,  ocqx  ia 

Htdylidat.    Dond    ropiralory  sppcwhEa    ftv^uencLy   preteut. 

ViMvnl  coonitturc  roauad;  nervoM  ■yBTPin  canceatratcd  oo 
doml  itde  ol  oanphigiH.  MiTinc;  gcwnDy  carnivoroui.  and 
brightly  coUnnrdp  aflordini  many  inmncri  ci  prorcctiw  mmi- 

T^i.—rtnoMUMOtrKK.   UvBwholljiir 
nun  of  mnihed  donal  appRidigH.     Ccniul  duct  dl 


/,      MEdiao  portion  ol  the  tost.        Fig.     si.—SlyUnla  tilala, 

rPuropodial  lobe  of  the  tnqt.  Rant.  ip.  enlarged.     (Fidd 

Heul.  Omo.) 

I.      ImeMine.  C  C,  The  wiog-like  loba  of 
■I,    Mouth.  ihefooL 

•I,    OtocyM.  4.      Median  laid  of  laDt. 

1.     Shell.  1,       Capulatoiy  ortan. 

r.     NepluWuB.  *,      PoiaHd  extremity  i^  the 
I,     Oeaophagirt.  ■helL 

>.     Sac  oHitakilna  Bulritin  yoik.  (.       Anteric*  aiarila  sf  the 

mb,  MitHk-ddtt.  n.      Stomach.  lihcU. 

aw      Qiilwtallwl  ..k...!...*,  f^  LiVCf. 

■,      HenBiphnxliU  teaad. 
cyagiBable  phoryu,  bearing  (aired  coalcal 


"  gphahoati."     Cnimt.     Paradiaiu. 


H.  Contractile  ilgiia. 
birixal  appendage 

Fam.  7.— HriJii^iiciidH.    No  bnndua:  Cwd  long  and  bnucbed 

buccal  apcmdaEce.   Hnhpry^. 
Tribe   3.— PLiuaoaBAKCROMOim*.   Two  pain  of  tntadaa. 

^1 nii^:    no  palUal  cavity,  but  alwiyi  ■  liacle 

OB  (be  ligU  lidt  bMMBi  naatte  and  foot. 
t,  without  ope*  ennlaa]  groovei  male  aod 
>ti(waa.    Iflicnal  toouaiiuR  ihort,  teodency 

~  jf  allnnilia  IndonalrfdeeliMaophatDe. 

i.—rybtKHOa,.  Shell  eittfnal  and  oeiilali  anterior 
ftnTiclea  fonn  ■  frontal  wiU  cteoidhin  exnndlng  only  over 
liBhtiide:  a dlwinct MphiadinitL    Tyltiim. 


"goTKd^  the 


,  Ouially  ti 


tentadea;  dona]  appeodalea 


- inmfabfd 

papiBae,  at  tbe  baee  of  which  an  nanCad  ai 
rara.  l.—Ltmaiwtidat.  Body  latletwd,  ll 
proainenl  and  toUaceowa.  l/mvulia.  Bi 
Tnbe  *.— DouPOHOini*-  Body  eitenaL 
median.  psMerior.  and  cenRally  donaL  tat 
paliial  aiweiidaRa,  cooiutiillBt  a  iccaidan 
nmiiedintheiBKtHiHnU   Uoital duct tna 


JappeodaM.  Bon 

.  BrttidL 

'DquPOHOini*-   ^od j>  eitenally  aymnietiical ;  1 


Fam.     l.'~PtlyHralU44. 


Ftc.SiJ—Batapnilii  taaJtiAaaJn, 
Soti.  (FnmOwca.)Mucheiila^ed; 
the  body-wan  naoved. 


c  The  pMropoditi  Ipbea  o(  the  foot. 
/.  TheceDtraily-piK^dhlad-focH. 
ll.t. Three  paSTof  teniack-likg 

procevet  placed  at  (he  >id«  of 

the  mouth,  and  develwd  rm  all 

pmbalnlky)  fnini  the  Ian-foot. 

V.  Genital  pore. 

i.  Retractor  maadei. 

*  and  A  The  liver 

■,  1^  w.  Genitalia.  Opialbobianl^ 

vol;  biaiKhlae ww-retractlle.   EnMacgnu.  Pdyart.B 

lUaan,  Britidi.    Aipna,  Briiuh.    Phcamopians.    . 

Crtmaiu.    Triitfa,  Briiiih.    TVuMOg. 
Fam.     3. — GtniodtridiJar.     Mantle-border  prDJFctlng;     fi 

vcd  ndoced,  aad  efien  eovcxd  by  tha  aaleiw  bonkr  r 


niaia,  Bi^tiih.    IMiliiiKiid 
tjMerii,  the  oaiy  fndi-aiuer  NudibnuKh.  Inwi  LiJr 

Fun.  i.—HtltniilandUat.    No  bnnchia.   Htltrodans. 

Fio.  4.--Viridiiat.    BJaBlle  ovil,  cover-"  ••-  >— 
■mler  urv  ol  Uw  body;     anttnor  ti 
Eraaehue " ■ — ■"•     "— ■  ' 
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:    tlH    mautle-boidci'. 

PMyttUill. 

'tribe  POTDttonufi, 
hi.  vhtdi  IB  vDcUiLcd 


Triht  j—EaunaKoteBi.  (Oaddupaliia).  The  urbole  of  ttit  lj»er 
Cflnoion  ill  the  inusunKoti  and  K^UDesury  papillae.    GcnrlaL 


it  in  the  ProctcnolidtUt  in 


i-iun»nata  ire,  like  the  other  EuUiynetu*.  DciavpniDaiir,  wim 
elabcnmlciy  developed  copulatory  oiKint  imI  anwofv  glapda. 
Like  other  Euthyacura,  they  have  veiy  DURieroiu  email  dentlclee 
on  ihi  Uigiuil  nblXHi.    In  aquatic  Pufawnata  tbe  saphndiuB  ie 

led  at  right  BDElea 

H  ekvaird,  but  it 

■'^^""'^  ihdr 

tesoiCjxtoitoiM) 


;FaBU  I.— SoJUnlu.  Donal  jnt^lae  ipiadle-ihapfd  or  dul 
Aaped  Eilit,  Britbh.  FaiWiJu,  Briiiah.  Ttriifcs.  Britiil 
'^— '-■■■-      -"-^ —      EmbUlomia.     GMn.     Caima.     Her. 


lobca,  bearing  tha  tegHipentary  papillae;    foot  very  namjii 

Vtm^jy—Htdjiiiat^  Body  elongated;  vi^eral  maie  auilu 
off  bba  lODi  paiteriiirl]>;  dataaTappiiidap*  •bicu,  or  ndua 
to  a  liiiEle  pair;  «>kide>  in  the  inieiuiatnt.   Bt4yU. 

Fan.  ^i^ia^iMft.     Head     <S(hoiit  .  tent^i     bo! 

Fan.  5. — PieeUKotiiat.  Anu  jnetedor,  aiediaa;  onleri 
tcaucka.  atropuadj     loot  begad.      Jamt,  BritiiL    Prta 

ibdif»,  Britislu 
Fan).  b.—Daimliiit.    Bawi  of  the  ilifciophona  lURniMled  I 

a  ehealh;   donal  papillae  tubetfuiated  and  rlnb  ehaprtl.  in 

aLdflle  raw  on  either  aide  ol  tbe  donuA:  no  fTtkknart.    D^ 

BiIlUi.  CiUim.   Bmrnttpha. 
Fam.  X- — Fimiiat.     TtonaX  papillae  irilb  I 


la^Se  btiMUh  the  mande-border.   Plturaikyllidia. 
Fan.  9. — OtmufairMeJiJitH.    LHie  the  Uit,  but  wholly  without 

babcUte.  DtmaUimictft. 
THbe  4.— ELinwoxnta.  Uvtr  nmifiei  in  lateguinenit  and  ei- 
lendi  Into  donal  papIKae,  bat  there  anno  Riidoiacb  Geniul  duct 
■Iwiyf  triaulle,  and  nale  and  leraale  apeilum  dinanc  [mm  each 
other.  Ko  maadiUen,  and  ladula  unlaeiial.  Never  more  than  one 
pair  of  tentacto,  and  thew  are  abieiit  bi  AUtria  and  •omc  qiociea 


Fan.       a —Fhylta- 

bronckiia..  Fool 
bcoail.  donal  ponllae 
flailcned  and  Jblia- 
ceouL    PijIUiinuidiia. 

P  a  m.  3.  —  Plalatn*- 
thiiti.  Body  de- 
preased,  Withoui  donal 
papSlbe,  bill  wlFb  two 

SicaS™  "      PSaitf 

Fam.  4.-E/yi(ida<. 
Body  elongated,  with 

narrow.  Elysia. 
Britlnh.    Triiaclua._ 


Fio.  «.— Donal  aid  V 

\atropii:Aiidia  lintala  {I 
c  E^idaiiiorph  Nudibn 


KefenlnD.) 

■,  Thejtioulb. 

L  The  lamelUron 
which  (a>  in 
typical  MolluK 


Tectibcan^kta  Opittbobnadila  ^  aibptatlo*  lo  a  tanaMriat  If e. 
The  ctcnidiun  uattopbied.and  tbeedcecf  the  naatle^Jania  (yiad 

[anu  tbe  apeiture  of  tbe  mantla-chanber,  Uiat  mintted  into  a 
oeaHy  cloied  sac  Air  ia  adcnittcd  to  thit  aac  for  n^Hntory  and 
bydmtalic  fwrposet.  and  It  tiiita  becoDiee  a  lun^  An  opcrcdlua 
iiliiriinl  iinlj  in  ilm/tiliJi-  a  CDaltait  being thuiaAorded with  the 

opcicuhte  pulmonale  Stieptoneura  {Cyclaitotna,  ^).  which  differ 


ScflH  of  Slylonimatiiphaiout  Folmonau.  ihowliif 


K,Rtiixpomalia.    (From  Ke... 

B,  HiUcMAtnla  lirmfii.    (Fron 

C,  TatactOa  haUoUdia.    IFtdih 

D,  ^rtw  me. ' 


natapho 


,„._ iSiJSr 

into  tbe  aubpallial  chamber  (luns)- 

twiMed  visceral  nerve-loop,  «R  operculum 
■■)idogloM  -      -     1      -.-    -.-.-   — 


oriScclB 


f^    The'Piiioic 

no  opetiulum  evei - 

Ihc  teeth  being  e<lliI-(oniia] ;   and  they  art  hei 

air-  Tbe  remarkable  discoven'  h^  beei 
thai  in  deep  lake*  luch  Limwti  t 
bnathe  air.  but  admit  water  to  Ihc  li 
and  live  11  the  bottom.  The  lung-uc 
undoubtedly   ai   a    hydr»tati 

The  tanK  general  range  of  body-form  ii      Ficsj.— iJaO** 
thown  in  Pufmonala  a>jn  the  Hetwopoda  jJuneariBi,  ajjatelli- 

ie  have  •oaiK'wilh  coiw'Kicerarbump,  at  ,^tfc  ™  * 
the  other  cylindrical  or  Batlergd  iluej  (uv  _. 

fig.  J6),  Lurpcllike  form,  arc  nl»>  found  (fig.  S7,  AitylM).  Th. 
foot  ii  alway.  simple,  with  its  Bat  crawling  lurlace  ewendiiw  tr.«i 
end  to  ei>d.  but  in  the  einbr>-u  Limnoro  11  ibows  a  btlobed  char 
acler,  -which  kadi  on  le  tlu  condition  chanciitiille  of  I^ropoda. 
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■laadiiluloidi,  ahkb  *a  wmirihd  u 
lanninfa  unnB  ■•   When  Uoc  lotdi 

paniwu.  a  male  uid  a  IkuIe.     1^ 


, , The  rcnuk  por- 

nftbedtKtltnioitcaniplu.  Somi 
....  qulltliuaie  HKnit  il  u  joined  by 
a  tmt  dvct  Kading  fiom  a  glandubr 
■BC,lEBipeniiBllieca(JM.  iDihiiduct 
aad  BC  the  •peroulorBMo  Rccived 
ia  cofHilatloa  Inm  aMMlKr  nail  an 
Miri;   la  Hdix  terltmu  die  ^cnna- 


— Htrmaphrodiw 


i,K 


theGatdMSnailfHt/uin-  °*'J'J'  Jg."  J    ™^*"™'j"j"" 

^'  hu  domuUJv  no  tpennatbRal  eland  at 

..     Oto-mkU.  lu    tmmnilkH,  rtich  i.  aliople'.nd 

K,    Kcmiaplirodite  duel,  blunt.     But  In   rare  ana  in  Btta 

Ed.  AlbumaicacDiu^land.  aspita  a  Komd  ^lennaihna  is  lound 

«,     UlMla.  ddaiation  of  aIlhccndofihi.5Sndd«<;I.   Tracing 

Uie      hcrnuplirodilE  th*  iridenirg  ftmate  duct  onwaidi  we 

.      h3'  ■'  now   come   to   th«   openlbae   of   the 

t.     Digilate   accMuy  digimie  acceaory  aWdi  *  d.  whth 

^nda  on  llie  hmala  p„,bably  uuil  In  iht  ionnalion  of  ibe 
eEl-cnfwj^    Clove  to  them  if  (he  re- 

"  nurksMe  (kn4>c  pt,  a  tUc^wiIled 

«  lac.  in  the  lumea  et  wbkh  a  crvnaltuie 

_—^'-    .  four-liuied  tod  or  dan  ccMniiJinB  o( 

Sj,  Spemulheca  or  i«q.-  „rt>onaB  of  Omf  ii  [ousd.    It  a  nip- 


fj^  Calcifmmi    giin 
dvt-ncanuieli 


^"S  fai  copulation,  but  poBlb!y  hi 

*;'■  with   the  talcarpoue  covcrinj 

de-  egi-caswile,    Olber  Pulmonau 

vadatunu  of  icconduy  imi 


FlaEeHiia>  | 

vounble.akan  txam^lt  oi 
sophagui.     TSe  pDrtd-uuil 


3^ 


aiTordi  of  the  ti- 

iC  of  the  Eulhyncumui  vlKxral  ntrve-bx^  i>  moft 
uuiTucEivc  «nn  valuable  for  compariion  with  and  explaoatloii  of 
the  condiiion  al  iht  wrvom  untrei  in  Ophalopoda,  »i  al«  o( 
Mine  Opiubobrsnchia.  The  iieure  (lig.  59)  ii  tuBidently  docnbed 
In  ihc  klterprut  attached  la  it ;  the  pur  of  buccal  luiglla  Joined 
by  the  connective!  to  the  cenrbrali  arc  ai  injnoM  of  our  fiKUm, 
omitted.  Here  wc  need  only  further  draw  atlentloii  to  the  oephia- 
dium.  dbcovered  by  LacaM-Outhien.  and  ihown  by  Spengel  to 
urn  In  in  innervation  «lth  that  onu  in  atlMber  Gutropoda. 
On  amunl  of  the  ihnnneai  of  the  vjgccral  loop  and  the  pmilmlty 
sf  the  light  vimfd  ganglion  to  (Ik  oeaophageal  nerve-iini.  the  nerve 
ta(heo«phr?dluniando]fBc:Iory  ganglion  la  very  long-  'nicpciaiiion 
<■(  the  uphndiuoi  cormpondi  nun  or  leir  ckariy  vicb  that  of  the 
viniihed  righi  cccnldium,  with  tAidi  It  li  iionnany  aaociated.  In 
Htlis  and  Lrmax  ibe  osphrudlurn  hu  not  been  dacribed,  and 
ixnbly  Iti  diicovery  night  clear  op  the  doubta  which  have 
been  nuKd  ai  le  the  nature  nf  the  ountle^cbaoibrr  of  thole 
generii.  In  PiiOwrbiL  which  b  snirtral  (mf  aie  a  few  fitivr  vrnnv 
or  aixeptii)!!*!  varieflee  of  various  Ani«^^rou»  Gattn: 
instead  of  being  demral,   Ihr 


utn;>f«dt). 


Ddtbi  be  Buieetej,  ahat  b  fgwMI  to  ba  the  tmt  l>  aO  "  1 


f  the  Pulimnata.  thoucbalwayelittilBnildetieatr.  tiln 
wrU^le^lDpedipTfal^  jMuee."intawfah:hIliac'Mtnm 
and,  altlui^h  the  foot  pone^a  aocMwculum* 


In 


appears,  whiltt  the  rap-lil 

wMch  the  ihdl^ac  eniited  lor 
In  CtaaiflH, 


eompiete  lid,  the  "  hyber  _. 

which  ia  lecRted  by  the  foot.   .     .    .._     

thli  Ed  odMB  penunnitK  ia  the  adiK,  attKlied  by  a 
to  the  nDoth  of  the  IMI,  and  known  ■•  the  "  clil 
Humana  (he  peroianent  ihell  li  preceded  in  the  embryo  try  a  weii- 
d  d>ell4bi>d  or  prinMw  Aei-Bc  (£(.  fio).  at  one  time  tap- 
to  be  (he  de*tk>pinc  aaui.  but  ihaini  br  Lankemr  to  ba 
.-al  with  the  "  iheH.gbnd  "  diitDvered  by  hin  in  other  Mol- 
a  IPfsidtum.  ntaraimKlliiHwn,  NeriUna,  Ar.),    Aa  In  other 

J.    ._■.__, ...T_  ^]|.„(  „^y  gbnonna^  de«ia(t 

I  nDmBlN  it  Hatteni  out  and  di>- 
Iment  of  the  pemanent  (hell  !■  riwd 
iF  the  viKtraf  bump,  In  the  cetnrv  vl 
..  -  bfSef  peHod. 

the  olnervatiiiiia  of  C.  Gegenbtnr.  the 
*,jcLi.Bd^  uKa  lujt  Afttten  oof  aitd  dimppear.  but  takes  (he 
Battened  dosed  isr^   Within  this  cicecd  uc  a  plate  of  ral- 

lac  disappears,  and  the  calcareous  pla(e  coatinuea  to  grow  as  the 
nucleus  otThe  permanent  ihetL  In  the  slug  ToKaOa  (fig.  je,  C) 
(he  (bcll-ptale  never  attabu  a  latce  lize,  though  naked.  In  other 
dugs*  Damely,  Limax  and  Arign,  (he  ^ell-sac  remaina  permanendy 
doaed  over  the  shell-plale,  whii:h  in  tJie  latter  genui  coosisti  of  ■ 
granuhr  mass  of  eaibonate  of  lirne.  tbt  permanenoe  of  the  primi- 
tive iheti^ac  in  these  iluo  is  a  point  of  consderable  inlenit  It  is 
deaienoofh  that  the  sac  is  oi  a  different  origin  from  thatofX^Tiia 
(described  in  the  section  treating  of  Opothobranchia),  InDg  pnmi- 
tive  instead  of  lecondafy.  It  eeem  probable  that  it  is  Mnitical 
with  one  of  the  open  sacs  In  wMch  each  shell-plate  of  a  CInIm  ta 
formed,  and  Ibe  aerlei  of  plate-like  jmbHcations  which  are  ptac«] 
behind  (he  single  ibell-sac  on  Ibe  dmsum  of  the  curious  Jog,  Kritre- 
t^urm,  suggest  the  powlnlity  of  Ibe  formation  of  a  series  of  sbell- 
saca  on  (he  back  of  (ha(  aninial  nmUar  to  (hose  whk^  we  find  in 
ailM.  Whether  (be  dned  primitive  Aell-sac  of  (be  Jugs  (and 
wl(h  i(  the  transient  embryonic  aheii^land  of  ell  other  hfollusca)  is 
precisely  the  nme  thing  as  the  dosed  sac  hi  which  (be  cakareou* 
— ■-"  of  the  Cephalopod  Stpta  and  iti  allies  b  fonned. 


(A'rrttin'i    and'  Pnlit-  ibon-looped  euthyneuroui  CD 

druai.     It  flallens  out  short  visceral  "loop"inih  iUuueegingna 

'  disappesn  before  Is  iighdy^haded. 

work  of  fonrnnir  «,  Cerebral  ganglion, 

permanent    shrll  Jt,  Pedal  gaiilkin. 

Dences.    And  just  pi,  Pleural  ganglioi 

hen   is   a   break  ai,  AbdHnlnal  ganglloB. 

his   stage,    la  ^s  ip.  Viscera]  gan^ion  oF  the  left  side:   op- 

rVBd  by  A.  Krrjlin  posite  to  it  IS  (he  visceral  fiSncUon  of 

Uariau-EcAisff.  the  right  sMe.  wbidi  gives  oR  the  long 

1)  (here  nay  be  a  serve  to  lbs  oUsctoiy  gaiKlkn  and 

k  at  a  liter  stage.  osphradiuia  #. 

nauliloid      shell  la  Ftninbu  ua  in  Avrktla  (Pulmaiuia, 

-■   —   "■-  '-va  aUied  to  liwMriij)  the  oUaciqry  organ  is 

ia  theltRvisccsal  ganglion.    (After  Specgd-) 

-  surface  of  the  visceral  hump.    It  It.  then.  In  this  sen*  that  we 
ly  ipeak  of  primary,  secoodaiy  and  (eniary  shells  in  MoIlBsca, 
..jornliini  the  (act  that  (bey  my  be  mer^y  phases  fused  iu  con- 
tinuity n[  growth  so  as  to  Form  bu(  one  shelf,  or  that  in  other  aaes 
diey  maybe  prBeB(ed  to  uaas separate  individual  things,  la  vinut 


(Ini  cast. 
Kirofadll 


EUTHYitEURAI 
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MCfHend  upon. 

The  devefawnept  of  Ihe  tqutk  PulmoaiH  fioin 
contidcnblc  iKililis  Fur  Hudy.  and  that  of  Umi 
etiKidand  by  E.  R.  Unkuter.  wh;i>l  H.  RaU  hu  •< 
lUn  apptlHl  the  method  o(  Kcllona  id  the  Ntidy 
embryia  d  Ptvurbis.    The  duet  fatan  ia  Ihe  < 
Limttatui  an  eihibiled  in  fig.  60.  There  <•  not 
of  lood-malerial  pcoeai  In  Ibe  c(f  of  lUa  anail. 
cella  muUinf  from  divunm  an  tut  ao  unequi 
oun.    The  four  celb  6m  (oniied  an  ol  equal 
Hiujfn-  rdt>  an  fbrmed  br  drvMoo  of  thiee  foi 
end  of  the  Gnt  four  (llw  pole  comapondinc  1 
"  dinrtivc  coriHudn  ~  an  mrudcd  and  nmaii.,. 

™-— " -'' cte.™p  ^^oc  f'^-^^   '-- 


iC  niiilhrm-liki  I 

I  donnlnl  rimvF,  t  he  bUtloun,  c 
fa  (derimrrrom  the  diviiion  of  ih 


hollow  ol  the jpherep  leaviiv 
ilbeiurioce-  The imnginatea 
Tour  big  cdli)  fonn  the  eitdo- 
m  Ihe  Rloderm.  TheblaKo- 


id  ihell-giud  and  b 


«  Ibe 


I    (Romodaail     to- 

iu^'  band  natUni 

bnl  ner^-oaiwlioii- 

d'l  canal   (Ml   iMe),    I 


Vdiger.  leeD  aa  a  tnuupmnl  object  uddo- 

pk.  FlBiyi 

t.t.  The  dli .  ,  _  ._ 

doQgaled  blaalopon  of  i%. 

t,  iJeKblaalic  (aUelMrophk: 

pnbabty    an    evunomt  and  nuacaltt)  cHb  iawi- 

embtyouc  nephridiinn.  Inf  is,  ibe  MIobed  iRh- 

A,   The  primitive  ihell-HC  V  entcnn  vt  lateial  veiidea 

•helt^land.  of    invigiiulnl  esdaderm. 

M,   The     nEUl     pedunda     or  whlchviOdcnlop Into  liver. 

pedldeoCinngiiiatioii;  in  /,  Thcfool. 
in  ponlion  wiTh  the  futurr  "foot.''  One  end  of  (be  bUatopon 
becomeft  oea'lr  dosHl,  and  an  in[rowIh  of  ectodenn  (akei  place 
around  it  to  lonn  ihe  iiomodaeum  or  fore^fut  and  mouth.  The 
other  emrcTne  end  doaea.  but  the  Invatlnaled  eadodenn  cdh  remain 
In  conllnuity  with  ihii  tOrrmily  of  the  Haitopotc  and  form  the 
"rectal  pedundF"  at  "pedirle  of  Invagination  if  Lunkeater, 
althoi^:li  the  endodrrm  cdla  retain  no  cootact  with  the  middle  region 
of  the  nowd»ed.uP  blaitopore.  The  anal  openinf  forma  aC'n  late 
period  by  a  very  ifaort  uigrowtb  cr  proctodoeum  cmnddiiig  with  tlie 
blind  termination  nf  the  trOmi  pcdunde  Ifig.  (o,  pi). 


h  bud  oS  fnn 


iallyd 


gftoijg 


n  tha  iavifiaated  arch-^--— .  ^ , 

toderm.  which  at  a  vfry  euly  al^e  li  connected 

with  Ibe  invaAiiuted  endodtroL-  Tlie  entcnial 

V  goea  thitti^  the  mtOB  dUBfc*  aa  In  other 

■.■navnotgu  waa  hdd previoulir Hi  Lukeater'a (4)aeT- 

_Eep(ioaal.    when  the  middk  and  binder  regiona  ot  the 

Manonve  an  dodnc  in.  an  equatorial  lidfc  of  ciUaled  celU  ia 
larmed.  conveitiBg  Ih*  rmtjo  Into  ■  typical  lioeheaphere. 
The  loot  nqw  prarudn  Mow  Ibe  nHmh,  and  the  poat  ~ 
"'  n  ol  the  troduaphcn  craw*  aof*  npidhr  then  tlH  l 

—  •  -  -^ — >a  l^obed  lorm.  Wilhln  ine  veiar 


m  of  the  embryo  Gaatropod  (■«  tig-  4,  D,  E,  Ft  H,  I,  t). 
oil  contractile  aperture,  belong  10 


Hagta  in  the  devdofXnenl  kter  tlian  an) 

.  the  tfechoaphcn  ii  bc^aniog  to  ■ 

and  havlsf  Ifaeiefoie 

t  the  other  the  anua.    Fif.  60  reiranu 


ol  tha  lelt  Me  ol  the 

Iron  a  toil  the  foot  /  ia  aan  bctw 
padUa  ol  hivailnatloB  f^  The  nsa 
vadaated  andodemal  aac  hna  Imken  at 
an  awoPen  (ft  and  »).   ThkUkbed 


pban-u  pk  and  the 

led  lofB,  and  ttaceUa 
■asuUMrtheflver 

.wiad  froB  the  petfde 

It  the  phaiyBJt  oeiophana  and  erop  k«  Iron 

-iimtioa  Ah-   To  the  right  (In  the  bun)  ol  the 

incta  ia  aem  tbe  deeply  Innginatcd  afcdlrgtand  s,  iiilh  a 
rt  protruding  Inn  It.  Tbe  ihel|.(laKri>  deaUned  la 
Eo  Ewcone  very  npUIy  atretdkcd  out.  and  to  AMppenr. 


Farther  up,  within  the  viiat  ana,  tbe  ndli 

3»s:»s»i'~- 

iifthehE>d._   Ia 


ol  th*  «. 

^ the  ectoderm.  Arenurk- 

CWow  tbe  integument  at 
le  the  coni  of  dw  left  >> 


.. ,  _  Hllofal  Pulnw 

of  tbe  indlaa  ■ndhidlc  0«ni  (Mauridui.  Japan). 
PulanaNa  which  frequent  tbe  wim.-<atK  {OuaUam,  ^.  te).  Kart 
Semper  hai  diown  Out  thne  dun  have,  in  addition  to  the  unial 
pair  J  cephalic  eyea,  a  number  ol  eyei  developed  upoq  Ihe-  doml 
mtcgumcnt.  Th9e  dmi  eyea  are  very  perfect  in  elaboniion. 
poaaeaBH  lena,  retinal  nerve-end  celli,  retinal  pigmenl  and  oplic 
ncrv*.  CurioiHly  enough,  however,  they  difler  fmni  the  cepfaajLC 
MoUuacan  aye  in  the  lad  that,  aa  in  tlie  venebrati  eye.  tbe  filimcnia 
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.  VMBdSfmdyti   . 

Km  upDA  Ibe  nuida  quiir  duiinct  from  (ypicil  cephal* 
IlKR  19  (be  unK  rclatkiiubip  hi  hi  Oncidiidae  of  the  optic  nerve  to 
■  be ntiod cctU.  In  buihOnckUidieiiid  fumihepilluleyKhavc 

vcording  to  K.  Semper,  purfliicd  as  food  by  Ibc  leapinD  fiUi  Feritpk- 
IkaJmMa,  and  the  dorvaL  cya  arc  of  upccia]  value  to  inem  in  aiding 

Lb^na  single  pair  oiccntraclilcbul  r>Dt  invaeinabk 

t  bale  of  whidi  art  the  eyn-    Pcnu  al  some  ditxana 

ipotim,  except  in  AmpUbala  and  Siplmta'ui. 

lide  Ibe  pallial  cavity  in  (hme  [orni>  in 
I  rHM  admitted  inlo  the  luna.     There  ii  a  veiiger  Atage 
It,  but  the  nlum  L»  reduced, 
•riculidia.    Temslrial  and  uauallv  littoral:  genital 

.4iirriiila.      CaiMuU,       Aloia,       Utlampm.       Caryihirm. 
tcnnlriiil,  Bfiliih.  Saaabui,   Ltuttnia.   Brilith.    Blataitria. 

—  '-.-^'it&lu.  SbeUwiibihontpii*, 
-■       ■!.    Camt 


GASTROTRICHA 


S.  J.  Hick 
,  which  al 


ikell.  Tht 
IcniaclH.  a 
fRini  the  I 
AU  haw  ai 
trul,  and  i 


■  thon.    OliM,  Drilitb. 


..l-* 


lul  proaii 
UMa. 


isr- 


incot  leDtads!  loot  ih 


Fara.  J,-—Limmtidat,    SbeU  thia,  dsttnl,  with  prcidE 
and  oval  apeniirei  no  infcrinr  pallial  k**"      ' '— — 

Fam.  a.-fomflHlytidac    Shdl  d»trai, 

liniMrsL    PtmtMjz.    CImiHimptahl 

Fam.  q.—noiwMal.    ViKcnl  idbb  aia 

Fan.  io.~AKylUoi.    Shdl 


hyperatrophic,  aaim 


Fanu  II 

Bjiiiib.'""- 


vapnable.  add  Iht  eyca  an  borne  on  the  lummita  tf  the  p 
pair.  Mate  and  fanuuteenitaLaperures  open  into  a  comma 
bult,  thcepf  iji  Vatian^^v  aDd  Oiuidiidaf,    Eacept  in  On 
there  4  no  longer  a  vcLiger  aUge  in  developnieni. 
Tribe  i.—KouKflaTU*.    Ja*  ■impie,  wLihsul  a  luper 


Fam.  2. — ZoniiiJv,    Shell    onemal.    unooth,    belicifoTm    i 
Oaticned;    'odula    with    pointed    nurginal    Icclh.    Zntta 

Fam.  i.-UmJun,.    Stitll  intmial.    /.wax  Btiii>)i.    Fane. 

««(i(.-iMx/"i?«II«*f«i«r.  Pcriiimx.  Uualimax.''  '"" 
Fam.  A.—MiiUmjc<Jat.    No   ihell;   manllc  cdv«>   the  who 

aurfaceof  the  body:  laduli  «jihaqiianib  tcelh.  Pktlvnycus. 
Fam.  i.—OilruaiakUi'. ,   Sheli  lar^y  chitinouLnol  iplral, 

OilnitiilttU. 


iiXiS. 


e  part  of  the  b 


■\  nduta  with 


.   Gtomalacm,  Arvto««aL  A 

Fam.  j.-~Hrliridar.  Shell  with  medium  ipiie,  eitanial  or  panly 
ccrvend  by  the  minilt;  g^'nltal  apenure  beh>w  the  rhht  no»- 
wriM  lentadf:  genital  apih-iraruB  gererally  ppovidetf  iriin  a 
dan-«c  and  multilid  veoiclea.  Titlix.  Bitclih.  Bidimia. 
Ilimflattla.    Btrcjiilia.    CtxUcilyla.    Slmiea. 

Fam,  «.— Kiid«(on«*K.  Bhill  enlemat,  apinj,  iMerally  orna- 
mented with  rftai  bordcm  of  aperture  thin  anJ  not  reflected; 
nduln  wiib  aqnare  »elh;  geiiitil  diicta  wilhoot  acceHory 


oral;  futate 

lIvl   (lat*. 

theSuuctiffa 
BDoa  NmU- 

.  T.  CimnlBi- 
inAplyd^ 

iirf  haafiH-k. 
anloii,  Roy. 
ZmI.,  edited 
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sfiotber,  wKflst  two  series  of  alternating  rows  cover  the  baciL  and 
aide.  The  body,  otherwise  circular  in  section,  is  slightly  flattened 
ventraUy.  The  month  is  anterior  and  slightly  ventral;  it  leads 
into  ft  protrusible  pharynx  armed  with  recurved  teeth  that  can  be 

everted.  This  leads  to  a  muscular 
oesophagus  with  a  triradiate  himen, 
which  acts  as  a  suddng  pump  and 
£l  enda  in  a  funnel-valve  projecting 
into  the  stomach.  The  last  named 
is  oval  and  formed  of  four  rows  of 
large  cells;  it  is  separated  by  a 
sphincter  from  the  rectum,  which 
opens  posterioriy  and  dorsaHy. 
The  nitrogenous  excretory  appara* 
tus  consists  of  a  coiled  tube  on  each 
side  of  the  stomach;  internally  the 
tubes  end  in  large  flame-cells,  and 
externally  by  small  pores  which  lie 
on  the  edges  of  the  ventral  row  of 
sodes.  A  cerebral  ganglion  rests  on 
the  oesOfdiagus  and  supplies  the 
cephalic  cilia  and  hairs;  it  is  con- 
tinued some  way  back  as  two  dorsal 
nerve  trunks.  The  sense  organs  are 
the  hairs  and  bristles  and  in  some 
species  eyes.  The  muscles  are  simple 
and  unstriated  and  for  the  most  part 
run  longitudinally. 

The  two  ovaries  lie  at  the  level  of 

the  juncture  of  the  stomach    and 

rectum.    The    ^gs    become     very 

FkwD  ZtkMknU  fSr  wissem-  large.  Sometimes  half  the  length  of 

fi^SrSSffWlifawi  ^  l»»«  «otJ»«;  ^^^y  ««  ^><1  amongst 
■Mua.  water  weeds;    The  male  reproductive 

ChasUmotus     maximus,     system  is  but  little  known,  a  small 
Ehrb.,  ventral  side.  (After     gland  Isring  between  the  ovaries  has 

if**"o^*Li  J-        heen  thought  to  be  a  testis,  and  if 

Bo,  BnstleB  surrounding  ** 


the  mpoth. 

ds.     Dorsal  bristles. 

kCi,  Posterior  lateral  cHia. 

Ke,   Cuticular  dome. 

Mr,  Oral  cavity. 

/  r.    Lateral  sensory  hairs. 

PI,    Ciftlcubr  plates. 

Sq,    Dorsal  bristle  of  the 
basal  part. 

Sck,  Plates. 

Se,    Lateral  bristles. 

Vkt   Point  of  union  of  cili- 
ated tract. 


»C»»  Anterior  group  of  cilia,  forked. 
"     ''entralbiist'       '  '      "^'-•''■''■ 
basal  part. 


vS,    Ventral  bnstles  of  the  St^kaeta. 


it  be,  the  Gastrotricha  are  herma- 
phrodite. 

Zelinka  classifies  the  group  as  (oi- 
lows: — 

Sub-order  i. — Ei;ichthvdina  with  a 
forked  tail. 

(i.)  Fam.  Ichthydidae,  without 
bristles.  Genera:  Ichihydium,  Lepida- 
derma. 

(il.)  Fam.  Chactonotidae,  with 
bristles.  Genera :  Chaetonotus, 
Chaetura. 

Sub-order  2. — ^Apodina,  tail  not 
Genera:     DasydyUs,  Gossca, 


The  genus  As^idhphorus  recently- 
described  by  Voigt  seems  in  some 
respects  intermediate  between  Lebidoderma  and  Ckaetmoius. 
Zefinkia  and  PhUosyrtis  are  two  slightly  aberrant  forms  described 
by  Giard  from  certain  diatomaceous  sands.  Altogether  there  must 
be  some  fortyr  to  fifty  described  species. 

The  group  is  t^  isolated  one  and  shows  no  dear  affinities  with  any 
of  the  great  phyla.  Those  that  are  usually  dwelt  on  are  treated 
with  the  Rotifers  and  Ncfmatoda  and  Turbeflaria. 

LiTBRATURB.— A.  C.  Stokes.  The  Microscope  (Detroit,  1887-1888) ; 
C  Zelinka,  Zeitsckr.  wiss^  Zool.  xlix.,  1890,  p.  209;  M.  Voigt, 
Porukber,  Pldk,  Th.  ix..  1004.  p.  i;  A.  Gnrd,  C.  R.  Soc.  BM.  Ivi. 
pp.  1061  and  io6a:  £.  Daday,  Ttrmtu  Pusetek.  xxiv.  p.  i ;  F. 
Zkhokke,  Denk.  Schweh,  Ces.  xxxvu.  p.  109;  S.  Hlava.  Zool.  Ans. 
xxviii.,  1905,  p.  331.  (A,  E.  S.) 

OATAKBR,  THOllAS  (1574-1654),  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  September  1574,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  From  1601  to  161 1  he  held  the  appointment  of 
preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  he  resigned  on 
accepting  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe.  In  1642  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  annotated 
for  that  assembly  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamenta- 
tions. He  disapproved  of  the  introduction  of  the  Covenant, 
and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  He  was  one  of 
the  forty-seven  London  clergymen  who  disapproved  of  the 


trial  0I  Charles  I.    He  was  married  four  times,  and  died  in  July 

His  principal  works,  besides  some  volumes  of  sermons  arc^On 
Ike  Nature  and  UserfLoU  (1619),  a  curious  treatise  which  led  to  his 
being  accused  of  favouring  games  of  chance;  DissertoHo  de  stylo 
Non  Testamenti  (1648);  (Snnus,  sioe  Adversaria  misceUanea,  in 
guibns  Sa^ae  Scri^urae  prima,  deinde  aliomm  scriptorvm,  locis 
aiijuam  mititis  htx  redditur  (l65r),  to  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
joined Adversaria  Posthuma;  and  his  edition  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
(.1652),  which,  according  to  nallam,  is  the  *'  earliest  edition  of  any 
classical  writer  publbhed  in  England  with  original  annotations, 
and,  for  the  penod  at  which  it  was  written,  possesses  remarkable 
merit.   His  collected  works  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1698. 

GATCHINA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  bf  St  Peters- 
burg, 29  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  dty  of  St  Petersburg,  in  59  ^34'  N.  and 
30°  6'  £.  Pop.  (x86o)  9x84;  (1897)  14,735.  It  is  situated  in  a 
flat,  well-wooded,  and  partly  marshy  district,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes.  Among  its  more  important 
buildings  are  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  founded  in  1770  by 
Prince  Orlov,  and  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Italian  architect  Rinaldi;  a  military  orphanage,  founded  in 
1803;  and  a  school  for  horticulture.  Among  the  few  industrial 
establishments  is  a  porcelain  factory.  At  Gatchina  an  alliance 
was  conduded  between  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  S9th  of  October 

1799- 
GATB»  an  opening  into  any  endosure  for  entrance  or  exit, 

capaUe  of  being  dosed  by  a  barrier  at  will.  The  worfl  is  of  wide 
application,  embradng  not  only  the  defensive  entrance  ways  into 
a  fortified  place,  with  which  this  article  mainly  deals,  or  the 
imposing  architectural  features  which  form  the  main  entrances  to 
paUces,  colleges,  monastic  buildings,  &ic,  but  also  the  common 
five-bauedbarrierwhichdosesanopeningintoafleld.  The  most 
general  distinction  that  can  be  made  between  "  door "  and 
"  gate  "  is  that  of  size,  the  greater  entrance  into  a  court  contain- 
ing other  buildings  being  the  "gate,"  the  smaller  entrances 
opening  directly  into  the  particular  buildings  the  "  doors,"  or 
that  of  construction,  the  whole  entrance  way  being  a  **  gate  "  or 
gateway,  the  barrier  which  doses  it  a  "  door."  A  further  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  by  applying  "  door  "  to  the  solid  barriers  or 
"  valves  "  of  wood,  metal,  &c.,  made  in  panels  and  fitted  to  a 
framework,  and  "  gate  "  to  an  openwork  structure,  whether  of 
metal  or  wood  (see  further  Door  and  Mbtai/-work).  The 
ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  the  eariy  forms  appear 
with  a  palatalized  initial  letter,  still  surviving  in  such  dialectical 
forms  as  "  yatc^"  or  in  Scots  "  yett."  It  is  probably  connected 
with  the  root  of  "  get,"  in  the  sense  dther  of  "  means  of  access  " 
or  of "  holding,"  "  receptade  ";  cf .  Dutch. go/,  hole.  There  may  be 
a  connexi<Hi,  however,  with  "  gate,"  now  usually  spelled  "  gait," 
a  manner  of  walking,'  but  origiiMlly  a  way,  passage;  cl.  C^r. 
Gasse^  narrow  street,  lane. 

The  entrance  through  the  enclosing  Walls  of  a  dty  or  fortifica- 
iicm  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a  place  of  the  utmost 
importance,  coaosidered  architecturally,  socially  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  military  engineer.  In  the  East  the  "  gate  "  was 
and  still  is  in  many  Mahommedan  countries  the  central  place  of 
civic  life.  Here  was  the  seat  of  jtistice  and  of  audience,  the  most 
important  market-place,  the  spot  where  men  gathered  to  recdve 
and  exchange  news.  The  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  gates  of 
the  city  in  all  these  varied  aspects  are  innumerable  (d.  Gen.  xix. 
z;  Deut.  XXV.  7;  Ruth  iv.  x;  a  Sam.  xix.  8;. 2  Kings  viL  x).  Later 
the  seat  of  justice  and  of  government  is  transferred  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace  of  the  king  (d.  Dan.  bl.  49,  and  Esther  IL  19),  and  this 
use  is  preserved  to-day  in  the  official  title  of  the  seat  oi  govern* 
ment  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  Constantinc^,  the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  a  translation  of  the  Turkish  Bab  AUy  {bob,  gate,  and  alij, 
high).  A  full  account  with  many  modern  instances  of  Eastern 
customs  will  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  artide  "  Gate  "  in 

*  The  spelling  '*  gait  "  is  confined  to  this  meantng'^he  only  literary 
one  surviving.  In  the  form  *'  gate  "  it  appears  dialectally  in  this 
sense  and  in  such  particular  meanings  as  a  ri^ht  to  run  cattle  o« 
common  or  private  ground  or  as  a  pas^ge  way  m  mines.  The  prino 
ctpal  survival  b  in  names  of  streets  in  the  north  and  midlands  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  e.g.  Briggate  at  Leeds,  Wheeler  Gate  and 
Ca^  Gate  at  Nottingham,  Gaflow  Tree  Gate  at  Leicester,  and 
Canongate  and  Cowgate  at  Edinburgh, 
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Hastings's  Did.  ef  BMe.  For  the  **  pylon,"  the  typical  gate  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  see  Akchitectuke. 

The  gates  into  a  wailed  town  or  other  fortified  place  were 
necessarily  in  early  times  the  chief  points  on  which  the  attack 
concentrated,  and  the  features,  common  throughout  the  ages,  of 
i^anlting  or  surmountiug  towers  and  of  galleries  over  the  entrance 
way,  are  found  in  the  Assyrian  gate  at  Khorsabad  (cf .  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  9;  2  Sam.  zviii.  24).  With  the  coming  of  peaceful  times  to 
a  dty  or  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  sudden  attack,  the  gateways 
would  take  a  form  adapted  more  for  ready  exit  and  entrance 
than  for  defence,  though  the  possibility  of  defending  them  was 
not  forgotten.  Such  dty  gates  often  had  separate  <^)enings 
for  entrance 'and  ezft,  and  again  for  foot  passengers  and  for 
vehicles.  The  Gallo-Roman  gate  at  Autun  has  four  entrances, 
two  just  wide  enough  to  admit  carriagte,  and  two  narrow  alleys 
for  foot  passengers.  A  fine  example  of  a  Roman  dty  gate,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  at  TtkvtB,  It  is  four  storeys 
high,  with  ornamental  windows,  and  decorated  with  ccdumns 
on  each  storey.  Hie  two  outer  wings  project  beyond  the  central 
part,  the  two  e;ptrance  waysare  14  ft.  wide,  and  could  be  dosed  by 
doors  and  a  portcullis.  The  chambers  in  the  storeys  above  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  dvil  administration.  In  more  modem 
times  dty  gateways  have  often  followed  the  type  of  the  Ronaan 
triumphal  arch,  with  a  sin^e  wide  opening  and  purely  ornamental 
superstructure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  gate  formed 
by  an  archway  entering  as  it  were  through  a  tower  has  been 
constantly  followed  as  a  type  of  entrance  to  buildings  of  an 
entirely  peaceful  character.  A  fine  example  of  such  a  gateway, 
originally  built  for  defence,  is  at  Battle  Abbey;  this  was  boflt 
by  Abbot  Rctlynge  in  1338,  when  Edward  III.  granted  a  licence 
to  fortify  and  crenellate  the  abbey.  Such  gateways  are  tjrpical 
of  Tudor  palaces,  as  at  St  James's  or  at  Hampton  Court,  and  are 
the  most  common  form  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Tom  Gate  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  iu  surmounted 
domed  bell  tower,  or  the  cupola  resting  on  columns  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  are  further  examples  of  the  gate  architecturally 
considered. 

The  changes  the  fortified  gateway  has  undergone  in  construction 
and  the  varying  relative  imp<Mtance  it  has  hdd  in  the  scheme 
of  defence  follow  the  lines  of  devdopment  taken  by  the  history 
of  FoKTmcATiON  AND  SiEGECSArT  (f.t.).  The  fbllowhig  is  a 
short  sketch  of  the  main  stages  in  its  histoiy.  A  good  example 
of  the  Roman  fortified  dty  gate  still  remains  at  Pompeii  Here 
there  b  one  passage  way  for  vehides,  14  ft.  wide;  this  is  open  to 
the  sky.  lie  two  footwajrs  on  dther  side  are  arched,  with 
openings  in  the  centre  on  to  the  central  way.  The  doors  of  the 
gate  are  on  the  dty  side,  but  a  portcullis  (cataracta)  closed  it 
on  the  country  side.  The  gateways  of  the  Roman  permanent 
camps  (caOra  sUUiva)  were  four  In  number,  the  fmia  fradcria 
and  Daumana  at  dther  end,  with  principaKs  dextw  and  simidra 
on  the  side  (see  also  Camp).  At  Pevensey  {Anderida)  a  sma9 
postern  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rmnan  indk  was  laid  bare 
in  1906-1907,  in  which  the  passage  curves  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  from  a  width  admitting  two  men  abreast  narrows  so 
that  one  alone  could  block  it.  Flanking  towers  or  bastions 
guarded  the  main  entrances,  while  in  front  were  built  outworks^ 
of  palisades,  &c.,  to  protect  it;  these  were  known  as  prO' 
cottf  or  afiUmwaiiat  ^od  the  entrances  to  these  were  placed 
so  that  they  could  be  flanked  from  the  main  walls. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortified  pfaux  the  gate  had  not  only  to  be 
protected  from  sudden  surprise,  but  also  had  to  undeigo  pro- 
tracted attacks  concentrated  upon  it  during  a  sicgfc.  Thus  until 
the  coming  of  gunpowder,  the  ingenuity  of  military  engineers 
was  exhausted  in  accumulating  the  most  complicated  ddences 
round  the  gateways,  and  the  strength  of  a  fortified  ^Bot  could 
be  estimated  by  the  fewness  of  iu  gates.  Viollet-le-Duc  {Did, 
U  Varck,  du  moyen  dge,  SwV.  Pprte)  takes  the  Narbonne  and  Aude 
gatM  (£•  and  W.)  of  Carcassonne  as  tjrpical  instances  of  this 
com^'catioA.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  Narbonne 
Gate(fig.  i),oneof  the  principal  parts  of  the  work.on  the  fortifica- 
tions b^uB  by  Philip  the  Aold  in  1285,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  vailed  means  of  defence,  wUcfa  may  be  foimd  individudly  if 


not  always  in  such  collective  abundance  in  the  fortified  gateways 
of  the  middle  ages.  Two  massive  towers  flanked  the  actual 
entrance  and  were  linked  across  by  an  iroa  chain;  over  the 
entrance  (E)  was  a  machicolation,  further  added  to  in  time  of 
war  by  a  hoarding  of  timber;  and  an  outer  portcullis  fell  in 
front  of  the  heavy  iron-lined  doors.  On  to  the  passage  way 
between  the  first  and  second  doors  opened  a  square  machicolation 
(G)  from  which  the  defenders  In  the  upper  chambers  of  the  gate 
could  attack  an  enemy  that  bad  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  first  entrance  or  had  been  trapped  by  the  falling  of  the  first 
portcullis.  Another  machicolation  (I)  opened  from  the  roof  in 
front  of  the  second  portcullis  and  second  door.  So  mudi  for  the 
gate  itself;  but  before  an  attack  oould  reach  that  point,  the 
following  defences  had  to  be  passed:  an  immense  drcolar 
barbican  (A)  protected  the  entrance  across  the  moat  and  through 
the  outer  aieeinlt  of  the  dty.  Tlus  entrance  was  flanked  by  a 
masked  return  of  the  wall  (C),  while  palisades  (P)  stiU  further 
hampered  the  assailant  in  his  paawngp  across  the  "  lists  **  to  the 
foot  of  the  gate  towers.  Here  sappers  would  find  themselves 
eq>osed  to  a  firejrom  the  loopholes  and  from  the  machicolated 
hoardings  above  them,  whUe  the  proiecting  horns  with  vhicfa 
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Fig.  I.— Plan  of  the  Narbonne  Gate  of  the  dty  of  Carcassonne. 

the  face  of  the  towers  terminated  forced  them  to  uncover  them- 
sdves  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  indents  in  the  main  curtain  on 
dther  side  of  the  towers. 

The  later  htstoiy  of  the  gateway  is  meiged  in  that  of  modem 
fortification.  The  more  elaborate  the  gate  defences  the  greater 
was  the  inducement  for  the  besieger  to  attack  the  walls,  and 
improvemenu  in  methods  of  siegeoaft  ultimatdy  compelled  the 
defender  to  develop  the  ettcdmU  from  its  medieval  form  of  a  ring 
wall  with  flanking  towers  to  the  xyth  century  form  of  bastions, 
curtains,  tenaHles  and  ravelins,  all  intimatdy  connected  in  one 
genersl  scheme  of  defence.  By  Vauban's  time  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  the  podtion  and  defences  of  the  gateways  from  the 
rest  of  the  fortifications  surrounding  a  town.  A  road  from  the 
countiy  usuaUy  entered  one  of  the  ravelins,  sinlung  into  the 
glacis,  crossing  the  ditch  of  the  ravdin  and  pieidng  the  pampet 
almott  at  right  angks  to  its  proper  direction  (see  fig.  9,  wfaldi 
also  shows  a  typical  arrangement  of  minor  communications 
such  as  ramps  and  staircases)^  From  the  interior  of  the  ravelin 
it  passed  across  the  main  ditch  to  a  gate  in  the  curtain  of  the 
encdnte.  The  road  was  in  fact  artifidally  made  to  wind  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  kept underfirefromtheddences throughout,  wUle 
the  part  of  It  Inside  the  works  was  bent  so  as  to  place  a  covering 
mass  between  the  enemy's  fire  and  troops  using  the  road  for  a 
sortie.  Thus  the  gate  itself  was  merely  a  barrier  against  a  coup 
de  main  and  to  keep  out  unauthorised  peisons.  In  conditions 
preduding  the  makinjg  of  a  breach  in  the  walls,  i.e.  in  suiprises 
and  assaults  de  vive  fwce,  the  gateway  and  accompanying 
drawbridge  continue  to  play  thdr  part  m  the  i6th,  xyth  and 
1 8th  centtiries,  but  they  sddom  or  never  appear  as  the  objectives 
of  a  siege  en  rh^.  In  Vauban's  works,  and  those  of  most  other 
engineers,  there  ^ras  generally  a  postern  giving  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  main  ditch,  in  the  centre  of  the  curtain  escarp.  The 
gates  of  Vauban's  and  later  fortresses  are  strong  heavy  wooden 
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Aca,  ud  the  fUewfyi  more  or  kM  orumeotal  urclimy*, 
encily  •*  in  niny  privmic  nanwMi  ot  c«ttlUr  lono.  In 
Bodeni  fonresK*  Lhe  giU  of  a  deuchcd  foit  «i  ui  tntiiitk  dt 
sitrtU  a  imnided  puicly  u  a  defence  agaiiut  ao  tincapecl^ 
niik.  The  luiuJ  nwlluHl  ii  U  bave  two  gaJn,  the  ootu  one  ft 
laliln  or  panoiUii  ol  Ino  ban  and  the  Inner  one  ■  plite  ol  hall- 
iiKhiIcelaniiour,backedbyw(wdandlao|dKried.  Tbcde[e»dera 
of  the  gate  can  by  this  anangiment  fire  from  the  uuei  loophole! 
thiDO^  the  outR  gate  upon  the  appioadio,  and  aho  keep  the 
(■any  uudet  fite  whibl  be  ii  liyiDg  to  Iofta,tbt  outer  gate 
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itialf.    Tbe  dltcbet  an  dosaecl  either  by  diawbiidfei  or  by  ixnipi 
leading  the  load  dowa  to  the  floor  of  the  ditch. 

to  be  paiacd  ig  of  cenitait  occumnct  in  figontiue  language 
and  ID  tymbolkHl  uM(e.  Thtgilaofliie  temple  of  Juui  (f.t.) 
at  Rome  Mood  open  is  au  and  clowd  in  peace.  The  pytim  of 
■Kknt  Baypl  had  **ymbolical  meaning  in  the  Bcok  of  the  Dead, 
eeatuthaioihetini,  one  of  the  outward 
in  in  Japan,  the  Buddhi 
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Til*  gala  of  he*vea  aad  bell,  the  _ 

(Uatl.  vii.  ij  and  it),  ore  familiar  melaphoiical  i 
Bibie.  In  Cicek  and  Roman  legend  dreams  pau  through 
fstn  ot  inunpiKPt  torn  '  if  true,  if  deceptive  and  false 
tluougb  opiqiM  gate*  of  ivory  {Horn.  Od.  at.  ^  aq.;  Viig. 
Mu.  vl  *«J).  (C.  W».t, 

■  eATBHOOU.  In  tb*  lecaDd  half  ol  the  i6th  ceatuiy  in 
E^[land  the  <ntnnccgal«way,  which  fotmed  put  of  the  principal 
Iraat  (f  the  eulin  feudal  aaia,  became  a  detached  feature 
■uacbed  to  the  manBona  only  by  a  wall  endoung  the  entrance 
Guart.  The  gaiehouee  then  coBBiitutcd  a  itructore  of  some 
importance,  and  included  aonHlimei  many  rooms  as  at  Slaoway 
Hall,  Uouceslenhire,  where  it  mnmies  44  ft.  by  11  ft.  tnd  hal 
three  itoteys;  at  Weslwood,  Worcslcnhln,  il  had  a  [tontoge 
of  54  ft.  with  two  storeys;  and  at  Burton  Agnci,  Yoik^ire, 
it  was  sliU  laigcr  and  *i*  fluked  by  great  octagonal  towers 
at  the  angles  and  had  three  atoreyi.  At  a  later  period  imaller 
accomtnodaitioB  waaprovldedso  that  it  virtually  became  a  lodge, 
but  being  de^goed  to  harmonise  with  the  mansion  it  piesenlc ' 
lometimo  a  nonumeniil  struclun.  On  the  continent  < 
Ennpe  Iht  gattboUie  fana  &  mch  more  hnpoilaat  btdldlxi 


flATO,  HORATIO  (i7>»-iaa«>, 
at  MaldoB  In  EaMOi,  En^and,  In  its!.     He  eaUtod  the  Eagliih 
mnay  M  an  ewly  «gt.  and  waa  rapldljr  promoted, 
puied  CcoenJ  Braddoci  in  hla  disastioua  eqici! 


•hen  he  lived  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Ww  of 

tns.'ht"  he  wMniimcd  by  Congress  adjulant-gciienil  In  1776 
he  wu  anwiated  to  cammaod  the  troops  which  had  lately 
retreated  from  Cmada,  and  in  August  1777,  as  a  temit  of  a 
suciciaful  intrigue,  was  appointrd  to  supersede  General  Philip 
Schuyler  in  command  of  the  Nocthnn  Deputnent.  In  Ibe  two 
battles  of  Sanloga  (4.1.)  his  army  defeated  General  Burgoynt, 
who,  on  the  E7th  of  October,  was  farced  to  surrvnder  his  whole 
aimy.  This  success  was,  however,  largely  due  to  the  previous 
maowjYittofSchuylerandioGates'ssubordinaleoflKe™.  The 
iatrifuet  of  the  Conway  Cabal  to  have  Washington  lupmeded 
by  Galea  cnmplelHy  failed,  but  Gales  was  pteudent  for  a  time 
of  the  Board  of  War,  and  in  17S0  was  placed  in  dtief  command  b 
the  South.  He  was  tatsUy  delealed  at  Camden,  S.C,  by  Com- 
wallis  on  the  17th  of  August  i7(So,  and  in  December  was  luper- 

terminatcd  in  acquittal  (17S1).     He  then  teliird  lo  hit  Yirgitnan 
eatnia,  vhoice  he  removed  lo  New  Yaik  in  i;(>a,  af  |«  emaneipal- 
ing  hb  ilavn  and  providing  for  those  who  needed  ssaistanee. 
He  died  In  New  York  on  the  loth  ol  April  iSod. 
flATBUIIAIh    a     municipal,     county    and 

England;  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyr 


itary 


(1891)  8sA.i;  (1 
eacept  perhaps  ii 


n  the  North  E 


niltmy.  I^^. 
ill  iog,4(».  inougn  one  of  the  laigest 
,  neither  ila  streets  nor  its  public  buildtnga, 
ecclesiastical  buiUings,  have  much  claim 
nly.     The  pariah  chuidi  of  St  Maiy  Is  an 

eltensive  reMoratioa  was  necessitated  by  a  fire  in  rSj4  which 
dtstioyed  a  csnsiderable  part  of  the  town.  The  lown-hsJI,  public 
library  and  mechanic's  institute  an  twleweilby  buildinga. 
Education  is  provided  by  a  grammar  acbool,  a  latfe  day  achool 
for  gitls,  and  technical  and  art  schools.  There  is  a  atrvke  of 
steam  trains  in  the  principal  streets,  and  three  fine  bridges 
connect  the  town  with  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There  are  laige 
iron  woriis  (Including  foundriesand  factories  for  engines,  boilen, 
chains  and  cabin),  shipbuilding  yalds,  glass  manufactories, 
chemical,  soap  and  omdle  walks,  brick  and  tile  works,  breweries 
and  tanneries.  .'Hie  town  also  conlabis  a  depot  of  the  Norih 
Eastern  railway,  with  large  stares  and  locomothre  wotka.  Eilen- 
live  coal  mines  eiist  in  ibe  vidnity;  wid  at  Gateshead  FfH  ire 
large  quarries  for  grindstones,  which  afe  much  rsleemrd  and  are 
eiporled  to  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Ijrgr  gaa-works  ol  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Css  Company  are  also  situated  In  the 
borough.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  mipoiatioo  coesiils  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  17 
coundllora.     Area,  ^iji  acres. 

Gateshead  (Galcsbewed)  pn)bahly  grew  up  during  laLe  Saxon 
tbnes.  the  mention  of  the  church  then  in  which  Bishop  Watcher 
was  murdered  in  loSo  being  the  first  evidence  ol  acllTement. 
Tlie  bon^ugb  probably  obtained  its  charter  during  the  fallowing 
century,  for  Hugh  de  Pubel,  bishop  of  Durham.  (1151-1195), 
cenhrmed  to  his  burgesBB  similar  rights  to  those  of  the  burgesses 
of  New<a«le,  fieedom  of  toll  nilhfai  the  palatinate  and  other 
privileges.  The  bishop  had  a  pad  here  in  134A,  and  in  143$ 
Bishop  Nevill  appointed  a  keeper  of  the  "  tower."  ThepcBilion 
of  the  town  led  to  a  struggle  with  Newcastle  over  both  fishing 
and  trading  rights.  An  inquisition  ol  tjii  declared  that  the 
water  of  the  Tyne  was  divided  into  three  parts:  the  northern, 
ticioniing  to  Nonbumboland;  the  southern  la  Durham;  and 
the  ceairal,  common  to  all.  At  another  inquisition  held  in  ijjS 
the  men  ot  Gateshead  claimed  libcny  of  trading  and  fishing 
along  the  coast  of  Durham,  and  freedom  to  sdl  their  fiah  when 
they  would.  In  1551,  on  the  temporary  eillnclioo  of  the 
ducese  of  Durham,  Gateahesd  waa  sltsched  to  Newcastle,  hut 
in  1554  was  regranted  En  Bishop  Tunstall.  As  compensatiim 
the  biabsp  granted  to  Newcastle,  at  a  nominal  rent,  tfaeGatcAead 
salt-meadows,  with  rights  of  way  to  the  Bi^  Street,  thus 
■boliAmg  the  toll  previously  pdd  to  the  bishop.  During  the 
ncit  centoiy  Bishop  Tiinatall's  succeaiars  Incoinorated  ntady 
all  the  vasions  ttada  of  Galetbead,  and  CrsnMll  csotiuied 
thia  poUcy.    TIm  town  |«vtnunral  daring  lUi  period  waa  Iv 
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the  bishop's  bailiff,  and  the  belden  6f  the  burgages  composed 
the  juries  of  the  bishc^'s  courts  leet  and  baron.  No  charter  of 
incorporation  is  extant,  but  in  1565  contests  were  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  bailiffs,  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and 
a  list  of  borough  accounts  exists  for  1696.  The  bishop  appointed 
the  last  borough  bailiff  in  1681,  and  though  the  inhabitants  in 
1772  petitioned  for  a  bailiff  the  town  remained  under  a  steward 
and  grassmen  until  the  19th  century.  As  part  of  tlie  palatinate 
of  Durham,  Gateshead  was  not  represented  in  parliament  until 
1833.  At  the  inquisition  of  1 336  the  burgesses  claimed  an  annual 
fair  on  St  Peter's  Day,  and  depositions  in  1577  mention  a  borough 
market  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  but  these  were  apparently 
extinct  in  Camden's  day,  and  no  grant  of  them  is  extant.  Tlw 
medieval  trade  seems  to  have  centred  round  the  fisheries  and  the 
neighbouring  coal  mines  which  arc  mentioned  in  1364  and  also 
by  Leland. 

OATH*  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines^'  It  is 
frtquoitly  mentioned  in  tbehistorical  booksof  theOklTestament, 
and  from  Amos  vi.  3  we  conclude  that,  like  Ashdod,  it  fell  to 
Sargon  in  711.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  4th 
century,  but  the  name  is  now  lost.  Eusebius  (in  the  Onomostkan) 
places  it  near  the  road  from  Eleuthcropolis  (Beit  Jibtfn)  to 
Diospolis  (Ludd)  about  five  Roman  miles  from  the  former.  Hie 
Roman  road  between  these  two  towns  is  still  traceable,  and  its 
milestones  remain  in  places.  E^ist  of  the  road  at  the  required 
distance  rises  a  white  diff,  almost  isolated,  300  ft.  high  and 
full  of  caves.  On  the  top  b  the  little  mud  village  of  Tell  e$p§&fi 
("  the  shining  mound  "),  and  beside  the  village  is  the  mound 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  Crusaders'  castle  of  Blanchegarde 
(Alba  Custodia),  built  in  1144.  Tell  e$-$&fi  was  known  by  its 
present  name  as  far  back  as  the  i3th  century;  but  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  the  strong  site  here  existing  represents 
the  ancient  Gath.  The  cliff  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Valley  of  £bh,  and  Gath  appears  to  have  been 
near  this  valley  (i  Sam.  xvii.  2,  53).  This  identification  is  not 
certain,  but  it  b  at  least  much  more  probable  than  the  theory 
which  makes  Gath,  Eleutheropolb,  and  Beit  Jibrin  one  and  the 
same  place.  The 'site  was  partially  excavated  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  in  1899,  and  remains  extending  in  date 
back  to  the  eariy  Canaanite  period  were  discovered. 

6ATUM0,  RICHARD  JORDAN  (1818-1903),  American  in- 
ventor, was  bom  in  Hertford  county.  North  Carolina,  on  the 
X2th  of  September  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  planter 
and  slave-owner,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  gemus  for  mechanical 
invention  and  whom  he  agisted  in  theconstractionand  perfecting 
of  machines  for  sowing  cotton  seeds,  and  for  thinning  the  plants. 
He  was  well  educated  and  was  successively  a  school  teacher  and  a 
merchant,  spending  all  hb  spare  time  in  developing  new  inven- 
tions. In  1839  he  perfected  a  practical  screw  pcopeUer  for  steam- 
boats, only  to  find  that  a  patent  had  been  granted  to  John 
Ericsson  for  a  similar  invention  a  few  numths  earlier.  He  estab- 
Ibhed  himself  in  St  Loub,  Missouri,  and  taking  the  cotton- 
sowing  machine  as  a  basis  he  adapted  it  for  sowing  rice,  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  csUblished  factories  for  iu  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  these  machines  did  much  to  revolutionize  the 
agricultural  system  in  the  country.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
study  of  medicine  through  an  attack  of  smallpox,  he  completed  a 
course  at  theOhio  Medical  College,  taking  hb  M.D.  degree  in  1850. 
In  the  same  year  be  invented  a  hemp-breaking  machine,  and  in 
1857  a  steam  pk>ugh.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
living  in  IndianapoUs,  and  devoted  himself  at  omre  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  fire-arms.  In  186c  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  rapid  fire 
machine-gun  which  b  auod»led  with  his  name.  By  1862  he 
had  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  gun  that  would  dischaige  350 
shots  per  minute;  but  the  war  was  practically  over  befmv  the 
Federal  autheriti^  consented  to  its  official  adoption.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  success  of  the  invention  was  aisorcd,  and 
within  ten  years  It  had  been  adopted  by  almost  every  dviliaed 
nation.  Gatling  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  86th  of  Febmary 
1903. 

^  AAny,  HAROARBr  (i809-r873)>  EogUsh  writer,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Alexandtr  Soiti  (1 769^1941^,  chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson, 


was  bom  at  Buraham,  Essex,  in  1809.  She  eaity  began  lo  drsiT 
and  to  etch  on  copper,  being  a  regulai-  vfslior  to  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum  from  the  age  of  ten.  She  abo  illuminated 
on  vellum,  copying  the  old  strawberry  bordeia  and  designing 
initials.  In  1839  BAargaret  Scott  married  the  Rev.  Alfred  Catty, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  Ecclesfieid  near  Shefieki,  subdean  of  York 
cathedral,  and  the  author  of  various  works  both^secukr  and  re- 
ligious. In  1843  she  published  In  association  with  her  husband  a 
life  of  her  father;  but  her  first  independent  work  was  The  Fairy 
Godmother  and  other  Taies,  which  appeared  in  1851.  Thb  was 
followed  in  1855  by  the  first  of  five  volumes  of  Parables  from 
Nature,  the  last  being  published  in  1871.  It  was  under  the  nam 
de  plume  of  Aunt  Judy,  as  a  pleasant  and  instructive  writer  for 
chUdren,  that  Mrs  Gatty  waa  moat  widely  known.  Before  start- 
ing Avnt  Judy's  Magazine  in  May  1866,  she  had  brought  out 
Aunt  Judys  Taks  (1858)  and  Aunt  Judys  letters  (1863),  and 
among  the  other  children's  books  which  she  subsequently 
pubUshed  were  Aunt  Judy's  S*ni  Book  for  Children  and  The 
Mother's  Book  of  Poetry.  "  Aunt  Jndy  "  was  the  nickname  given 
by  her  daughter  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  (4.t>.)r'  The  editor  of  the 
magazine  was  on  the  friendliest  ternrii  with  her  young  corre- 
spondents Mid  subscribers,  and  her  success  was  largelgrdue  to  the 
sympathy  which  enabled  her  to  look  at  things  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.  Besides  other  excellences  her  children's  books 
are  specially  characterised  by  wholesomcness  of  ^ntiment  and 
cheerful  humour.  Her  mbeeUaneonawiitlngs  include,  inaddition 
to  several  volumes  of  talcs.  The  Old  Polks  from  Home,  an  account 
of  a  holiday  ramble  in  Ireland;  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Dr  Woljf  Uie  Missionary  (1861),  an  autobiography  edited  by 
her;  British  Sea  Weeds  (1862);  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Natural 
History  (1871);  A  Book  of  Emblems  and  The  Booh  of  Snn- 
Dials  (1872).  She  died  at  EcdesfieM  vicarage  on  the  4th  oC 
October  1873. 

OAU,  KHOf  (c  X49S-?  i553)»  Scottish  translator,  wis  boni  at 
Perth  towards  the  ck)se  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  educated 
in  St  Salvator's  C<rflege  at  St  Andrews.  He  q>pears  to  have  been 
in  residence  at  Malm6  in  1533,  perhaps  as  ckqilain  to  the  Scots 
community  there.  In  that  year  John  Hochstraten,  the  exHcd 
Antwerp  printer,  issued  a  book  by  Gau  entitled:  The  Richt  vay 
to  the  Kingdome  of  Hernue,  of  which  Che  chief  interest  b  that  it  is 
the  first  ScDttbh  book  written  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  It  U 
a  transbtionof  Christiera  Pedersen's  Denretlevey  tiU  Hiemmerigis 
JUgfi  (Antwef|y,  i53r),  for  the  most  part  direct,  but  showing 
intimate  knowledge  in  places  of  the  German  edition  of  Urbanus 
Rhegius.  Only  one  copy  of  Gau's  text  b  extant,  in  the  library  of 
Britwell  Court,  Bucks.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  the  copies 
were  shipped  from  MalmO  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  cargo  was 
intercepted  by  the  Scottish  officers  on  the  look  out  for  the 
heretical  works  which  were  printed  abroad*  in  large  nnmbcisi. 
Thb  may  cxphun  the  silence  of  aU  the  historians  of  the  Reformed 
Cfaurch—Kaox,  Caklerwood  and  Spottbwood.  Gnu  married  in 
1536  a  Mafanb  citizen's  daughter,  bearing  the  Christian  anroe 
Binntta.    Site  died  in  1551,  and  he  in  or  about  1 5^3. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Rieht  Vny  appeared  m  Chalmer^s 
Caledonia,  ii.  616.  Chalmers,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  unique 
volume  before  it  passed  into  the  BritWell  Court  collection,  considered 
it  to  be  an  original  work.  David  Laing  printed  extracts  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  {Miscellany,  ill..  1855).  The  evidence  that  the 
book  is  a  transition  was  first  aiven  by  Soonenatcin  Wendt  in  a 

taper  "  Cm  Roformatorerna  i  MolmO,  in  Rtedam's  Ny  Kirhe- 
isioriske  SasnUneer,  ii.  (Copenhagen,  1860).  A  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  A.  F.  Mitchelt  for  the  Scottbh  Text  Society  (1888).  See 
abo  Loruner's  Patrick  Hamilton, 

QAUDEN,  JOHW  (1605-1663),  Engibh  bbhop  and  writer, 
reputed  author  of  the  Eikon  BntUihe,  was  bdra  in  1605  at  May>> 
land,  Essex,  where  hb  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish.  Edocated 
at  Bury  St  Edmunds  school  and  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
he  took  hb  M.A.  degree  in  it«5/6.  He  ttuorfed  ESaabcth, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Russell  of  CUppenham,  Oambridgeshire, 
and  was  tutor  at  Oxford  to  two  of  his  wife's  brothess.  He  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Oxford  until  1630^  when  he  became  vicar  off 
Chippenham^  Hb  sympathies  wete  «t  first  with  tlie  pailia* 
nentary  party.  He  was  chaplain  to  Robert  Rich,  sscond  eart  of 
Warwick,  and  preached  bcfoie  the  House  of  Cpmnooi  In  1640^ 


GAUDICHAUD-BEAUPRE— GAUDY 


In  1641  he  <ni  ^itKMDlcd  (0  tht  lunl  duucy  of  Bvcting. 
AppuinlljF  kis  vicwt  chugEd  as  Ibe  KVoluIiDzury  lendcncy  ol 
lb*  Pmhyletuin  p*ny  bccuu  moia  pmnouacKJ,  foe  in  i6is/p 
he  addiTUed  to  Iffid  F*illM  A  Stlifiau  and  Ltyat  Pra- 
laiuiini . . .  iffuan  Ilu  pcoMcdiiiKB  cf  tlic  parlLiiwnt.  Under 
Lb*  ComiDaBwciJib  be  f>c«l  both  waj^a,  keeping  hiiecdcsiasliul 
pfefviiiiFAt,but  publiflhing  from  time  to  Lunepunpbleu  on  behalf 
ol  (be  Church  oi  £nglanl.  At  the  Reuonlisn  he  wu  made 
bishop  of  Exelei.  He  inmedialeJy  begna  Lo  complain  lo  Hyde, 
earl  of  ClarendoD,  of  the  poverty  of  the  wCt  aod  based  dainu  for  a 
bcfler  beocbcconacerluniecrel  acrvice,  which  he  explained  on 
ibc  idh  of  January  1661  to  be  the  sole  invenlion  of  Ibe  Eikon 
Biuilitt,  Tke  FmrlrauSurt  1}  his  taaid  Majvlie  in  Mil  SoUludu 
and  Si^rriiiii  put  forth  within  a  (rw  houn  (liei  the  ei«u  tion  ef 
Chfiln  I.  ■>  HiiLten  by  the  king  himtclf.  To  wbidi  Cluendon 
RpUed  ihM  bt  had  been  btfon  uqaaintcd  with  tbe  lecret  and 
bid  often  niihEd  bt  bad  nmaincd  igaorent  ol  it.  Canden 
was  advanced  in  iMi,  not  as  be  bad  wished  to  (be  kc  of 
WiocbeMer,  but  to  Worauet.  He  died  on  the  ijtd  of  May  ol 
tb«  sane  ytai. 

The  evidence  Id  favout  of  Caudeo'j  autbojship  retis  chiefly  on 
his  own  aisenions  and  tbote  of  his  nife  («bo  a£i«  his  death  seat 
i«  her  SOB  John  a  nairaUve  of  the  claim),  and  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  admitted  by  Qarendon,  who  lould  have  had  means  of  being 
acquainled  with  the  truth.  Gaudeo's  Ictltis  on  the  stibjccl  arc 
printed  in  the  appendix  (o  vol.  ilL  of  the  Clamdim  Papal.  The 
arfumcnl  is  (bat  Gauden  had  prepared  the  book  to  inspire 
sympathy  with  the  king  by  a  representation  of  his  pioui  and 
forgiving  disposition,  and  so  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  liis 
exeoitioB.     fn  i^j  furtlwr  correspondence  between  Gauden, 
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It  is  stated  that  ths  MS.  was  dcliveied  by  one  ol  the  king's  agenls 
to  Edward  Synmons,  rector  of  Raine,  near  Bocking,  and  that  it 
was  in  (he handwriting ofOudart.SitEdwaidNicliDlas's secretary. 
The  interna!  evidence  has,  as  is  i^stial  in  such  cases,  been  brought 
forward  as  a  coadusivi  argument  ia  favour  of  both  contenliaRS, 
Doubt  «as  tbrown  oi  Charles's  authorship  in  Milton's  Eiiaioi- 
'«'« (1649),  which  was  followed  almost  inunediately  by  aroyalisi 
aaawer,  Tki  Frinaly  Pdkan.  Rayail  Risalm—Bilra^edjrom 
kit  Uafaly's  Dtntu  Utdiiatina.  milk  miiifiKUry  rtaiaa . . . 
liat  kii  Sitrtd  Perm  wai  (Av  mi/y  AtiikuT  tj  ilitm  (1649).  The 
history  ol  the  whole  controversy,  which  has  beca  several  times 
nncwed,  was  deth  wiib  in  Christopher  Wordswotlb's  iracis  in 
a  most  exiuustivc  way.  He  eloquently  advocated  Charles's 
aulhOTsbip.  Since  he  wrote  in  1S19,  sorne  further  evidence  has 
been  totlhconiingiii  favour  of  the  Nasehycopy.  Acont^mnd- 
enco  relating  lo  the  French  translation  of  ihe  work  has  also 
cornclolighiamongihepaporsofi^it  Edward  Nicholas.  Xoneof 
the  letltis  show  any  doubt  thai  King  Charles  was  the  author. 
S,  R.  Gardiner  (fl in.  nj  On  Crcal  Cmf  War.  iv.  3»sl  regards  Mr 
Doblc's  articles  in  tbe  Acadany  (Mayand  June  tSSj)  as  finally 
dtspoEing  of  Charles's  daim  to  Ihe  aulhonhip.  but  Ihis  is  by  no 
means  ibe  allilude  nS  other  tctEnl  writers.  If  Gauden  was  the 
author,  be  may  have  incotpoiattd  papers,  tic,  by  Charles,  who 
may  have  (orrecled  (he  work  and  thus  been  joinl^aulhor.  This 
theory  woald  reconcile  the  (onHicling  evidence,  that  of  those  who 
saw  Chitles  writing  parts-md  read  the  MS,  IkIoic  publication, 
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Cognac,  and  (hen  andct  P.  J.  Robiquet  at  Paris,  ndiere  from 
R.  L.  Desfontaincs  and  L.  C.  Richard  be  acquired  a  knowledge 

military  marine,  and  ttom  July  1811  to  (he  end  of  1S14  he  served 
at  Antwerp.  In  1817  he  joined  (he  corvette  "  Uranie"  as 
phannaceutica]  bolanfst  Xrt  the  drcumpolar  expedition  com- 
manded by  D.  de  Freycinet.  The  wredi  ol  the  vessel  on  the 
Falkland  Isles,  at  the  close  of  iSig,  depiived  him  of  more  than 
"  tbe  botanical  collections  he  had  made  in  various  paiis  ef 
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n  1836-18)7  he  acted  as  botanist  to  "  La  Bonite  "  during  its 
ircumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  theory  accounting  for  the 
^owth  of  plants  by  the  supposed  coalescence  of  elementary 
'  phytons  "  involved  him,  during  the  Isilcr  yesre  of  hb  life, 
a  much  ronlroversy  with  his  lellow.bolanisis,  more  especially 
:.  F.  B.  de  Mirbel.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i61h  of  January  t8s4. 
BeiideH  accounts  ol  his  voyam  round  the  world.  Gaudicliaud. 
leauprti  wme  "  I.eltTM  Bur  J  Drgsnographie  e(  la  physiokteie." 
IriJi.  it  Mintiott.  ii.,  ti»i;  "  Rechnches  ifnfralte  sur  l'oinni>- 
mphie."  &c.  (prize  esuy.  iSu),  Uhn.  it  fAiaUmil  ia  SoBtut. 
.  viii.  nrd  kirdrcd  Irealites.  with  memoira  on  the  potalo-t 
lultipKcalior  -'  ■-"• '— -  ■■-  " '-  -■■- 
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principei  pkysiatogiqita  (18^). 

OAUDXT,  JEAH  ALBERT  (1817-1908),  French  geol<«ist  and 

palaeonlologisl,  was  bom  at  Si  Germain-en-Laye  on  ^  iMi 

of  September  1837,  and  was  educated  at  the  college,  Stamsla*. 

'     Ihe  age  of  twenty-five  be  niade  eiidorations  in  Cyprus  and 
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1860.    He 


and  brought  to  light  a  remarKaole  nuimnunan  fauna,  Mfoccne 
in  age,  and  Iniermediale  in  its  fonas  between  European,  Asiatic 
and  African  types.  He  also  publislicd  an  account  of  the  geology 
of  the  island  of  Cypms  (Ulm.  Stc.  Ctnl.  de  Ftana,  1861).  In 
iSjj,  while  still  in  Cyprus,  he  was  ai^Kiinted  assistant  lo  A. 
d'Orbigny,  who  was  the  Sot  lo  bold  the  chair  of  palaeontoloty 
in  the  mtacum  of  oatuial  history  at  Paiia.  In  iSji  he  succeeded 
10  this  important  poslj  in  iSSa  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1900  he  presided  over  the  meetings 
of  the  eighth  International  Congress  of  Geology  then  beM  in 
Paiis.  He  died  on  the  17th  ol  November  1908.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  his  researches  on  loasil  mammalia,  and  for  the  support 
which  his  studies  have  rendered  to  tfie  theory  of  evolution. 

Puv-icKOovt.— A-Himaa  liaiOa  ct  fbiai^  ill  TAItiquc  {1  voli,. 
tUa-iStny.  Cams  da  baUmilolapt  (ll?});  Animaux  jniiks  in 
MonI  LM'im  (1S73);  Iti  EndutsoHnlt  du  nandt  animal  iant 
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Uof.  (IfOj),  p.  49-  IH.B.W.) 

OAUDY,  an  adjective  meaning  showy,  very  hri^t,  gay. 
especially  with  a  sense  ol  tasteless  or  vulgar  extravagance,  of 

wont  and  the  substantive  "  gaud  "  have  taken  are 
someiriBt difficult (0 trace.  Theyarealluitimalely toberrieirad 
to  the  Lat.  gatutere,  to  rejoice,  gaiutiiim.  foy.  some  of  tbem 

O  Fr.  [Hfidit.  As  ■  noun,  in  die  sense  of  tcjoiciBg  or  least, 
"  gaudy  "  Is  sliU  used  of  a  commcnoniiion  dinner  at  a  coBcgc 
I  the  untvenily  of  Oxford.  "  Gaud,"  mesning  geneialjy  a  tof , 
gay  adornment,  a  piece  of  showy  jewehy,  is  mon  spedBcuUy 
jpHcd  lolarterandtnoredecarativelieadsiciaTWsary. 
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GAUERMANN-^AUL 


QAUBRKANN»  PRIEDRICH  (1807-1862),  Austrian  paints, 

son  <rf  the  landscape  painter  Jacob  Gaoennann  (i773-i843)» 

was  born  at  Wiesenbadi  near  Gutenstcin  in  Lower  Austria 

on  tiie  20th  of  September  1807.    It  was  the  intention  of  his  father 

that  he  should  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  but  the  exam{^ 

of  an  elder  brother,  who,  however,  died  early,  fostered  his  indinar 

tion  towards  art.    Under  his  father's  direction  be  began  studies 

in  landscape,  and  he  also  dih'gently  copied  the  works ^f  the  thief 

masters  in  animal  painting  which  were  contained  in  the  academy 

and  court  library  of  Vienna.    In  the  summer  he  made  art  touis 

in  the  districts  of  Styria,  Tirol  and  Salzburg.    Two  animal  pieces 

which  he  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1824  were  regarded 

as  remarkable  productions  for  his  years,  and  led  to  his  receiving 

commissions  in  1825  <^  1826  from  Prince  Mettemich  and 

Caraman,  the  French  ambassador.    His  reputation  was  greatlv 

increased  by  his  picture  "  The  Storm,"  eidiibited  in  1829,  ana 

from  that  time  his  works  were  much  sought  after  and  obtained 

correspondingly  high  prices.  His  *'  Field  Labourer  "  was  regarded 

by  many  as  the  most  nolew(Mthy  picture  in  the  Vienna  exhibition 

of  1834,  and  his  numerous  animal  pieces  have  entitled  him  to  a 

place  in  the  first  rank  of  painters  of  that  class  of  subjects.    .The 

peculiarity  of  his  pictures  is  the  representation  of  human  and 

animal  figures  in  connexion  with  appropriate  landscapes  and  in 

characteristic  situations  so  as  to  manliest  nature  as  a  living 

whole,  and  he  particularly  excels  in  depicting  the  free  life  of 

animals  in  wild  mountain  scenery.    Along  with  great  mastery 

of  the  technicalities  of  his  art,  his  works  exhibit  patient  and  keen 

observation,  free  and  correct  handling  of  details,  and  bold  and 

dear  colouring.    He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  July  1862. 

1  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  after  hb  death  a 
•election  of  fifty-three  of  his  works  was  prepared  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Austrian  Kunstvertiu  (Art  Union). 

QAUGB,  or  Gage  (Med.  Lat.  gauja^jaugia,  Tr^jauge,  perhaps 
connected  with  Fr.  jaU^  a  bowl,  galoitf  gallon),  a  standard  of 
measurement,  and  also  the  name  given  to  various  instruments 
«nd  appliances  by  which  measurement  is  effected^  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  used  in  ccmncxion  with  the  process 
of  ascertaining  the  contents  of  wine  casks;  the  name  gauger 
is  still  applied  to  certain  custom-house  oHidab  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  in  Scotland  it  means  an  exdsemon.  Thence  It  was 
extended  to  other  measurements,  and  used  of  the  instmnents 
used  in  making  them  or  of  the  standards  to  which  they  were 
referred.  In  the  mechanical  arts  gauges  are  employed  in  great 
variety  to  enable  the  workmen  to  ascertain  whether  the  object 
he  is  making  is  of  the  proper  dimensions  (sec  Tool),  and  shnilar 
gauges  of  various  "forms  arc  employed  to  ascertain  and  to  spedfy 
the  sizes  of  manufactured  artidcs  such  as  viirt  and  screws..  A 
rain  gauge  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  amount  of  the 
rainfall  at  any  locality,  and  a  wind  gauge  indicates  the  pressurt 
and  force  of  the  wind.  The  boilers  of  steam  engines  are  provided 
wit  ha  water  gauge  and  a  St  earn  or  pressure  gauge;  The  purpose 
of  the  former  is  tp  enable  the  attendant  to  sec  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  boikr.  It  consists^f 
two  cocks  or  taps  communicating  wkh  the  interior,  one  bdng 
placed  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  it »  permiasiUe  for  the  water 
to  fall,  and  the  other  at  the  point  above  which  it  should  not  rise; 
a  glass  tube  connects  the  two  cocks,  and  when  they  are  both  open 
the  water  in  this  stands  at  the  same  levd  as  in  the  boiler.  The 
steam  gauge  shows  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boUer.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms,  known  as  the  Bourdon  gauge,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  a  curved  tube  tends  to  straighten  itself  if  the 
pressure  within  it  is  greater  than  that  ootside  it.  This  gauge 
therefore  consists  of  a  curved  or  coiled  tube  of  elastic  material, 
and  preferably  of  elliptic  section,  omnected  with  the  boiler  and 
arranged  with  a  multiplying  gear  so  that  its  bcmMng  or  uirfieBding 
actuates  a  pointer  moving  over  a  graduated  scale.  If  the  pitssurc 
within  the  tube  b  less  than  that  outside  it,  fbe  tube  tends  to 
bend  or  ooH  itself  up  further;  with  a  pointer,  arninged  as  before, 
the  gauge  then  becomes  a  vacuum  gauge^  indicating  bow  far 
the  pressure  in  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached  h  below  that 
o(  the  atmosphere.  In  railway  enginfeering  the  gauge  of  a  line 
h  the  distance  between  tke  two  rails  (sea  Rjulvmy).  In  nautical 


language,  a  ship  is  Said  to  have  the  mttXbti  gage  wlieii  ahe  k 
to  windward  of  another,  and  simfiarly  the  1^  gage  whett'to 
leeward  of  another;  In  this  sense  the  word  Is  usually  spelt "  gn^" 
a  spdling  which  prevails  in  America  for  all  senses. .  • 

OAUHATI,  n  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Ksmrup^  district 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  mainly  on  the  left  or  sooth,  bat 
partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901) 
14,244.  It  Is  b^utifully  situated,  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  hilb  to  the  south,  but  is  not  very  healthy.  There  are 
many  evidences,  such  as  andent  earthworks  and  tanks,  of  its 
historical  importance.  During  the  17th  century  it  was  takea 
and  retaken  by  Mafaommedans  and  Ahoitas  ei|^t  times  In  fifty 
years,  but  in  i68x  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Ahom  governor 
of  lower  Assam,  and  in  1786  the  capital  of  the  Ahom  raja.  On 
the  cession  of  Assam  to  the  British  in  1826  it  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  British  administration  of  Assatn,  and  so  continued  til 
1874,  when  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Sfaillong  in  the 
Khasi  hills,  67  m.  distant,  with  .which  Cauhati  is  connected 
by  an  excdlent  cart-road.  Two  much-frequented  places  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
temple  of  Kamakhya  on  a  hiH  2  m.  west  of  the  town,  and  the 
rocky  i^nd  of  Umananda  in  the  mld^hannel  of  the  Brahma^ 
putra.  Gauhati  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  district  and  of 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley  division,  though  no  loni^r  a  Aiilitary 
cantonment.  It  is  the  river  terminus  of  a  section  of  the  Assam- 
Bengal  railway.  There  are  a  second-grade  college,  a  govemmeiit 
high  school,  a  law  class  and  a  training  school  for  masters^ 
Gauhati  is  an  important  centre  of  river  trade,  and  the  Itfgesi 
seat  of  commerce  in  Assam.  Cotton-ghming,  floni^miliittg,  and 
an  export  trade  in  mustard  seed,  cotton,  silk  and  forest  prodaoe 
arc  carried  on.  Gauhati  suffered  very  severely  from  tiie  eartlt^ 
quake  of  the  12th  of  June  1897. '' 

6A0L,  OtLBBRT  WlUIAM  {rSss-*  )»  Americas  turtitt,' 
was  born  In  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on'tbe  sist  of  Match  1835. 
He  was  a  pupU  of  J.  G.  Brown  and  L.  E.  Wilmairth,  and  lie 
became  a  painter  of  military  pictures,  portraying  inddents  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  He  was  elected  an  assodato  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1880,  and  in  i88»  a  fuH 
academician,  and  in  the  latter  year  becanie  a  ntember  of  the 
Society  of  Ameriean  Artists.  Hb  important  works  Indode: 
**  Charging  the  Battery,"  "  News  from  Home,"  "Cold Comfott 
on  the  Outpost,"'*  Silenced,'^*' On  the  Look-out,"  and '*OuflriDM 
returning  from  a  Rdd." 

GAUL,  the  modern  fonh  of  the  Roman  Goffto,  the  name 
of  the  two  chief  dbtricts  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabited 
by  CdtiC'Speaking  peoples,  (a)  GaUia  Cisfdpina  (or  CUtrm-; 
"  Hither  ")»  «.«.  north  Italy  between  Alps  and  Apennines  and 
(6)  the  far  more  important  GoOia  Transalpina  (or  UUerior,' 
'* Further"),  usually  called  Gallia  (Gattl)  shnply,  the  tand 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Rhine,  t.«.  modem  France  and  Belgium  with  parta 
of  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Tlie  Greek  fbrn  of 
Gallia  was  TaXarla,  but  Galatia  in  Latin  denoted  another  Cdtic 
rc^<m  in  central  Asia  Minor,  sometimes  styled  Gallograecia, 

(a)  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  mainly  conquered  by  Rome  by  92s 
B.C.;  later  it  ad(^ted  Roman  civilization;  about  42  B.C. 'it 
was  united  with  It^y  and  its  Subsequent  history  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  peninsula.  Its  chief  distinctions  are  that  during  the  later 
Republic  and  earlier  Empire  it  yielded  excellent  soldieis,  and 
thus  much  ^ded  the  success  of  Caesar  against  Pompey  ud  of 
Octavlan  against  Antony,  and  tliat  it  gave  Rome  the  poet  Vir^ 
(by  origin  a  Cdt),  the  historian  Livy,  the  lyrist  CatuHas,  ComeUas 
Nepoft,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Plin)r  and  other  dfatinguished 
writers.* 

(  b)  Gaul  proper  first  enters  ancient  history  when  the  Gredc 

colony  of  Massilia  was  founded  (?6oo  B.C.).    Roman  armies 

^an  to  enter  it  about  2x8  B.C.    In  121  B.6.  the  coast  from 

*  When  Cisalpine  Gaul  became  completely  Romanized,  it  was 
often  known  as  "  Gallia  Togata."  while  the  Province  was  dis- 
tinguished as  **  Gallia  Bracata  {braaUt  incorrectly  kraaaM, 
■*  trousers  "),  fttmi  the  long  trousers  worn  by  the  inhabitaats,  and 
the  rest  of  (^ul  as  V  Gallia  Coouita,"  from  tne  inhabitants  wearing 
their  hair  loi^ 
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Moiitgellier  to  tlie  Fyren^  (/^.  all  tliat  was  not  Maaslliot)  with 
its  port  of  Narbo  (piod.  Narbonifu)  aad  its  trade  route  by  Toulouse 
to  the  Atlantic,  was  formed  into  the ptoviacetrf  Gallia  Narbonensis 
and  Narbo  itself  into  a  Roman  municipality.  Cbmmerdal 
motives  prompted  the  step,  and  Roman  traders  and  land  specu- 
lators speedily  flocked  in.  Gradually  the  province  was  extended 
north  of  Massilia,  up  the  Rhone,  while  the  Greek  town  itself 
became  weak  and  dq>endent  on  Rome. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  that 
we  have  any  detailed  knowledg^of  pre-Roman  GauL  llie  earliest 
account  is  that  contained  in  the  ComnuiUaries  of  Julius  Caesar. 
According  to  this  authority,  Gaul  was  at  that  time  divided  among 
three  peoples,  more  or  less  distinct  from  one  another,  the  Aquitani, 
the  Gauk,  who  called  themselves  Celts,  and  the  Belgae.  The 
first  of  these  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the.  Garumna 
(Garonne);  the  second,  from  that  river  to  the  Se<piana  (Seine^ 
and  its  chiel  tributary  the  Matrona  (Mame),  reaching  eastward 
presumably  as  far  as  the  Rhenus  (Rhine);  and  the  third,  from 
this  bounding  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  last-named  river,  thus 
bordering  on  the  Germans.  By  implication  Caesar  recognizes 
as  a  fourth  division  the  province  of  Gidlia  Narbonensis.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  a  plain  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  its  great  central  stream,  the  Liger  or  Ligeris 
(Loire).  Its  principal  mountahi  ranges  were  Cebennaor  Gehenna 
(CCvcnnes)  in  the  south,  and  Jura,  with  its  continuation  Vosegus 
or  Vogesus  (Vosges),  in  the  east.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Gaul  in 
Caesar's  time,  and  bebnging  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  races 
di^tinguisbed  by  hfan,  were  numerous.  Prominent  among  them, 
and  dwdUng  in  the  division  occupied  by  the  C^ts,  were  the 
Helvetii,  the  Sequani  and  tlie  Aedui,  in  the  bashis  of  the 
Rfaodanos  and  its  tributary  the  Arar  (Sa6ne),  who,  he  says,  were 
reckoMd  the  three  most  powerful  .^lations  iif  all  Gaul;  the 
ArvemI  in  the  mountains  of  Cebenna;  the  Senones  and  Camutes 
in  the  basin  of  the  Liger;  the  Veneti  and  other  Armorican  tribes 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Liger  and  Sequana.  The  Nervii, 
Bellovaci,  Suessiones,  Remi,  Morira,  Menapii  and  Aduatud 
were  Belgic  tribes;  the  Tarbelli  and  others  were  Aquitani; 
while  the  AHobroges  inhabited  the  north  of  the  Provinda,  having 
been  conquered  in  lai  B.C.  The  ethnc^ogical  divisions  thus  set 
forth  by  Caesar  have  been  much  discussed  (see  Celt,  and  artides 
on  the  dhief  tribes). 

The  GalKc  Wars  (58-51)  of  Caesar  (g.v.)  added  all  the  rest  of 
Gaul,  north-w^t  of  the  C6vennes,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean, 
and  in  49  also  annexed  Massilia.  All  Gaul  was  now  Roman 
territory.  Now  the  second  period  of  her  history  opens;  it 
remained  for  Roman  territory  to  become  romanized. 

Caesar  bad  no  time  to  organize  his  conquest;  this  work  was 
left  to  Augustus.  As  settled  by  him,  and  in  part  perhaps  also 
by  his  successor  Tiberius,  it  fell  into  the  followhig  five  adminis- 
trative areas. 

(i)  Narbonensis f  that  is,  the  land  between  Alps,  sea  and 
C6vennes,  extending  up  the  Rhone  to  A^enne,  was  as  Augustus 
found  it,  distinct  in  miany  ways  from  the  rest  of  Gaul.  By  nature 
it  is  a  sun-steeped  southern  region,  the  home  of  the  vine  and 
olive,  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Provencal  and  the-exuberance  of 
TartariUf  distinct  from  the  colder  and  more  sober  north.  By 
history  it  had  already  On  the  rime  of  Augustus)  been  Rodtaii 
for  from  So  to  too  years  and  was  familiar  with  Roman  ways.  It 
was  ready  to  be  Italianized  and  it  was  dvilized  enough  to  need 
no  garrison.  Accordingly,  it  was  liencefbrward  governed  by  a 
proconsul  (appointed  by  the  senate)  and  freed  fmtn  the  burden 
of  troops,  while  its  local  government  was  assimBated  to  that  of 
Italy.  The  old  Celric  tribes  were  broken  up:  instead,  munfd- 
palities  of  Roman  dtizens  were  founded  to  rtiie  their  territories. 
Thus  the  Mobroges  now  disappear  and  the  cdlonia  of  Vienna 
takes  thdr  place:  the  Volcae  vanish  and  we  find  Nemausus 
(Nlmes).  lius  thrown  into  Italian  fashion,  the  province  took 
rapidly  to  Italian  ways.  By  a,d.  70  It  was  "  Italia  verius  quam 
provinda"  (Pliny).  The  Gauk  obviously  had  a  natural  bias 
towards  the  Italian  dvilizatlon,  and  there  soon  became  no 
dIffereDCe  between  Italy  and  southern  Gaul.    But  though  educa- 


tion spread,  the  rttdto  were  somewhst  dbippoi«tfaie'  ttadt 
flourished;  the  corporations  of  bargemen  and  the  Kke  on  the 
Rhone  made  money;  the  many  towns  grew  rkh  and  could  afi'ord 
splendid  pubBc  buildings.  But  no  great  writer  and  no  great  ad- 
ministrator came  from  Narbonensb;  itinerant  lecturers  and  jour- 
nalists alone  were  produced  in  plenty,  and  at  times  minor  poetsi 

(ii.-iv.)  Across  the  C£vennes  lay  Caesar's  conquests,  Atlantic 
in  climate,  new  to  Roman  ways.  The  whole  area,  often  col* 
lectively  styled  "  Gallia  Comata,"  often  "  Ties  ProWiiciae,"  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  each  under  a  kgatus  pre  praetore 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  with  a  common  capital  at  Lugudunum 
(Lyons).  The  three  provinces  were:  Aquitaniaf  reacUng  from 
the  Pyrenees  afanost  to  the  Loire;  Lufiudmnentiif  the  land 
between  Loire  and  Sdne.  reaching  from  Brittany  in  the  west  to 
Lyons  in  the  south-east;  and  Bdgica  in  the  north.  The 
boundaries,  it  wiU  be  c^bservcd,  were  wholly  artificial.  '  Here  also 
it  was  found  possible  to  dispense  with  garrisons,  not  because 
the  provinces  were  as  peaceful  as  Narbonensis,  ^t  because  the 
Rhine  army  was  dose  at  hand.  As  befitted  an  unromanized 
region,  the  local  govrmment  was  unlike  that  of  Italy  orNaxbon^ 
ensis.  Roman  munidpaUties  were  not  indeed  unknown, 'but 
very  few:  the  local  authorities  were  the  nmgistrates  of  the  old 
tribal  distritts.  Local  autonomy  was  here  carried  to  an  extreme. 
But  the  policy  succeeded.  The  Gauls  of  the  Three  Provinces,  or 
some  of  them,  revolted  in  a.d.  31  under  Florus  and  Sacrovir,  in 
68  imder  Vindex,  and  in  70  under  Cbssicus  and  Tutor  (see  Civilis, 
Claudius).  But  all  five  leaders  were  romanized  nobl(»,  with 
Roman  names  and  Roman  dtizenship,  and  their,  risings  were 
directed  rather  against  the  Roman  government  than  the  Roman 
empire.  In  general,  the  Gauls  of  these  provinces  accepted 
Roman  civilization  more  orless  rapidly,  and  in  due  course  becan^e 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  It^ian.  In  particular,  they 
eagerly  accepted  the  worship  of "  Augustus  and  Rome,"  devised 
by  the  first  emperor  as  a  bond  of  state  religion,  connecting 
the  provinces  with  Rome.  Each  August,  despite  the  heat, 
representatives  from  the  60  (or  64)  tribn  of  Gallia  Comata  met 
at  Lyons,  elected  apriest, "  sacerdos  ad  aram  August!  ct  Romae,V 
and  held  games.  The  post  of  representative,  and  still  more  that 
of  priest,  was  eagerly  coveted  and  provided  a  scope  for  the 
ambitions  which  despotism  usually  crushes.  It  agrees  with  the 
vigorous  development  of  this  worship  that  the  Three  Provinces, 
thou^  romanized,  retained  thdr  own  local  feeling.  Even  in  the 
3rd  century  the  cult  of  Cdtic  ddties  (Hercules  Magusanus, 
Deusonienrfs,  &c.)  were  revived,  the  Cdtic  leuga  reintroduced 
instead  of  the  Roman  mile  on  official  milestones,  and  a  brief 
effort  made^to  establish  an  independent,  though  romanized,  Gaul 
undet  Postumus  and  his  short-liVed  successors  (a.d.  25^273). 
Not  only  was  the  area  too  huge  and  strong  to  lose  its  individu- 
ality: it  was  also  too  rural  and  too  far  from  the  Meditemuiean 
to  be  romanized  as  fully  and  quiddy  as  Narbonensis.  It  is  even 
probable  tiiat  Cdtic  was  spoken  in  forest  districts  hito  the  4th 
century  aj).  Town  Hfc,  however,  grew.  The  chefs4ieux  of  the 
tribes  became  practically,  though  not  officially,  munidpalities, 
and  many  of  these  towns  reached  considerable  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  pubHc  bufldhigs.  But  they  attest  thdr  tribal  relations 
by  thdr  appellations,  which  are  commonlydrawn  from  the  name 
of  the  tribe  and  not  of  the  town  itsdf .  Thus  the  capitals  of  the 
Remi  and  Parisn  were  actually  Durocortorum  and  LuteUa:  the 
appdlations  in  use  were  ICemis  or  Remus,  Parisiis  or  Parisius — 
these  forms  being  indedinable  nouns  formed  from  a  sort  of 
toca;tive  of  the  tribe  names.  Literaturh  also  flourished.  In  the 
latest  enni^re  Ausonius,  Symmachus,  ApoUlnaris,  Sidonius  and 
other  (laulish  writers,  chiefly  of  GaJHa  Comata,  kept  alive  the 
cfaisdcal  literary  tradition,  not  only  for  Gatd  but  for  the  world. 

(v.)  The  fifth  division  of  Gaul  was  the  Rhenish  military 
frontier.  Augustus  had  planned  the  conquest  of  Germany  up  to 
the  Elbe.  His  plans  were  foiled  by  the  courage  of  Arminhis  and 
the  inability  of  the  Roman  exchequer  to  pay  a  hitger  arrny^ 
Instead,  his  successor  Tiberius  orgaidzed  the  Rhine  frontier  in 
two  miKtary  districts.  The  northern  one  was  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse  and  that  of  the  Rhine  to  a  point  jiist  sooth  of  Bonn:  the 
southern  was  the  rest  of  the  Rhine  valley  to  Switzeriand.    Sad) 


dJBUict  wu  gkiriMMct  «1  int  by  iMir.  IMK  by  (tni  \t^aBM, 

fonioKs.  Vetera  (Xuicd),  Novaoium  (Neuu).  Bonoc  (Bwu), 
UoiuDlJAcuin  (uiiBt),  Antesion.it  (Sitiwbiug)  (nd  Vindooius 
(WindiKti  ID  SwitKriuid).  Ac  6nt  tbe  ttiiliicis  were  purely 
■niliury.  vtre  ciUkI,  liter  tiie  guiuoni. "  eirrcitui  Cemaiiicui 
superior  "  (uuthj  uid  '  ioTcnor  **  (north).  Laler  one  or  two 
QiimciiaJilis  were  founded — CoJoiua  Agrippinemif  AC  Cologoe 
(a.d  51),  Cokinia  Augusta  Trevcronim  11  Trier  (data  unccrlAin), 
CDIonia  Ulpia  Traiau  outude  Vetera— ud  about  80-90  k J>,  (he 
two  "  Emdtus  "  were  (uruod  into  the  two  provinoB  ol  Upper 
■od  Lower  Cemaor.  The  armiei  in  Iboe  diitricts  formed  Ihe 
deiencr  oi  Gsul  acuHit  Cemaa  invaden.  Tber  also  bdped  (0 
keep  Caul  ilKlC  in  oidtt  lud  Iheir  pre«Dtc  Mplaiiib  why  Ihe  toot 
pcDviaco  of  Gaol  proper  foptaiaed  no  imapi. 

TiKse  pruvincW  divUiom  weio  modified  hy  DiocleUaD  but 
wiCboui  seriously  laectlog  the  lileof  CauL  The  whole  country, 
uideed,  amtiaued  RomaD  aod  fairly  ufc  from  bubariaJi  iovasioiia 
>iUaft«40o.  In  407  a  multitude  of  Frankly  Vandals,  Kc.burM 
over  Gaul.  Roman  mie practically  ceased  andlbe  Ibrec  kingdoms 
of  Ihe  Visigoths.  Burgundiaosand  Fianks  began  lo  fonn.  There 
■ere  still  a  Roman  general  and  Roman  tioaps  when  Attita  was 
delated  in  the  campi  Calalamiii  in  A.D  451,  but  the  general, 
Aetiua.  wai  "  the  laat  of  the  Ramans."  and  in  4S6  Govis  tlie 
Fnnk  ended  tbe  law  vetdge  of  Ronuin  nile  in  Caul. 

Fcr  Roman  antiquitia  in  Caul  lee,  bende  aniclei  on  Ihr  moden 
towns  (Aklbs.  Ntms,  OaANcc  Sr.).  BtBiicra.  Albsia,  lirm 
Poaiu*.  Aqueduct,  A«chiikciube.  AufHirHBAinii,  &c.;  for 
nlinon  lee  Obuidisi*;  for  the  famoui  schoDla  oi  Aulun.  Lyoni, 
ToutoHe,  NlnH,  Vinno.  MaiHinnand  Narbonne.  m  J.  E.  Sandyi, 
HBtmy  ^  Cltmal  SduUrAtp  {rA  ii>o«-i9oa),  L  pp.  147-'S0; 
(«  1^  Roman  proviiKci.  Th.  Mommscn,  P'Onrnts  of  Ike  ftmiiam 
Empirt  (trana-  1S86),  vol.  i.  chap,  iii.    See  alflo  DaianJina.  G/^ 

Rphit  Uunriait  If  cimimamlTPi  di  la  Caidf  imumt  (Firii.  1S77): 
ltd  de  Coulanila.  0ut9>H  iii  mOi-  ■  —  -"' ■■-  "  - 
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Btaocbcl,  1907.  pp.  4fit  (oU.).  (F  J.  K.) 

OAVIT,  in  geology,  one  o(  tlic  Exmbers  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous Syitcm.  The  name  is  still  employed  provincUlly  in  paru 
at  England  for  a  siiS  blue  clay  oi  any  kind;  by  the  earlier 
wrileta  it  waj  sometimes  spelt  "  Calt  "  ^r  "  tkJt." 

Tlie  formation  now  known  as  Gault  in  England  bss  been 
variously  designated  "  Blue  Marie."  "  Brick  Earth,"  "  Golt 
Brick  ^rth  "  and  "  Oak-trcc^oil."  In  certain  parts  of  tlie 
south  of  England  the  GaulL  appear?  as  a  well-marked  deposit  of 
clay,  lying  between  two  sandy  (otmations;  the  one  above  cune 
lo  be  known  as  the  "  Upper  Greenland."  the  one  below  being 
the  "  Lower  Greensand  "  {tee  Gbiii«and).  Since  the  typical 
dayey  Ganll  is  continually  taking  on  a  sandy  facies  as  ii  is  traced 
boia  borisontally  and  vertically^  and  since  the  fossils  ol  the 
Vpp^  Greensand  and  Gault  are  inseparably  related,  jt  has  been 
proposed  by  A.  J.  Jukea-Browne  that  these  Iwv  series  of  beds 
should  be  regarded  as  the  arenaceous  and  argilliceous  phases  of  a 
single  formation,  to  which  he  has  given  the  same  "  Sclbomian  '* 
<from  the  village  of  Selbome  where  the  beds  lie  wdl  developed). 
Litholsgically.  then,  the  Selbomian  includes  the  blue  and  giey 
clays  and  marls  of  the  Ganit  proper;  the  glauconilicaatuls  of  the 
Upper  Crccosand,  and  Ibeic  loctJ  equivalcnc,  the  "  malm," 
"  malm  rock  "  or  "  fircstone,"  which  in  places  passes  into  the 
micaceous  sandstone  containing  sponge  qiiculei  and  globules  ol 
sOJca.  ibe  counterpart  of  the  rock  called  "  gaiie  "  on  the  same 
hoiiion  in  northern  Franci,  In  Yorkshire,  Uncolnshire  and  parts 
of  Norfolk  the  Selbomian  is  represented  by  the  Red  Chalk.  The 
mafanisafcrmgiooussiliceousrock,  the  silica  being  mainly  in  the 
cnUoldal  GonditioD  in  Lhe  form  of  globules  and  sponge  spicules^ 
■ome  quarts  gniins,  mica  and  glauoonite  are  usually  present 
tbog  with  Inm  1  lo  ij  %of  calcareous  matter.  Chert-bands  and 
aodulesare  common  in  the  Upper  Greensand  of  certsin  districts; 
and  calcareous  concretions,  locally  recogniied  ai  cowstoaes 
(l^lne  Regis),  doggers  or  buhrstones,  are  not  inlrcquent, 
Tha  prinOpal  divisions  of  the  Selbomian  stage  with  their 


The  Cault  (with  Upper  Cieensand)  crops  out  aU  round  the  Waldea 
am;  it  evtendt  beneirh  the  London  basin  and  reappears  (rem 
benath  the  northern  Klip  of  the  Chalk  alsag  the  foot  o<  the  Cblhera 
HilU  la  mar  Trine.  I  n  cba  aouch  of  EnglaDd  tha  Caoh  day  is 
fairly  cDDstant  in  the  lower  put,  wilii  tha  Greenland  above;  the 
day,  hovrver,  passes  into  sand  aa  it  b  followed  westward  and,  as 
already  poinitd  out.  Ihe  clay  and  Bud  appear  (o  pass  Into  a  ted 
chalk  KntaRls  the  north-east.  The  Gault  ovnlaps  the  Lows  Gfeen- 
laMl  towards  Uh  ma,  when  it  nita  upon  dw  old  Paleoiofe  axis; 
It  alsoa*erltp*tbasain«fonialioD  lowards  ihe  west  about  F/obc, 
ud  Iheoce  paivs  anceoformably  acniH  the  Portlandiia  beds,  Kime- 
ridge  Clay.  Conllian  beds  and  Onlard  Clay;  in  iiMth  Donetdui* 
It  restsnpoa  Ihe  WeaUea  Series.  TMOauk  {with  Upper  Creenaad) 

M^Inta-  weit^^^I^  Ihe  HSd^iUi,11'  M  ibe  Pe^iBir*A 
lariioutlier  occurs  on  Ihe  Blackdown  Hills  c<  DevDUhin.  Good 
localitin  lor  foviiU  are  FdkeaoH— when  niiay  of  the  Aelk  (re 
preserved  with  their  ori^nal  pearly  nacrc-^Bumhan,  Menthwa, 
Isle  of  Wighl.  the  Blickdown  and  Haldol  Hills,  WubImw, 

" and  Speetn.  Black  Venn  near  Lyme  R^  aad  Devjacs 

andiaiie).    The  beds  are  wen  developed  in  Ihe  vale  ol 
.     ..      ,.,,-_..    ■'---  --'--Bieiheioalled 


(malnutone  and  aaixe)!    The  beds  are 
Wardoor.  and  in  the  lile  of  Wight;  I 


■undent 


5ce  CsETAceous  Ststihi  Aliiih;  AmAH;  (Uo  A.  I.  ]att» 
Bmwoe,  "  The  Gault  and  Uraier  Gmnsind  of  EngUnd,''  nt.  I., 
CnUiaiu  Bacla  (f!  Brilalmi  Mrm.  Gal.  Sumy,  1900. 

a&nHTLET  (a  diminutive  of  tha  Fr,  (ohI,  gbve).  a  large 
form  of  glove,  and  especially  the  steel-plated  glove  of  medieval 
anopiir.  To  "  run  the  gauntlet,"  i.e.  lo  run  between  two  row$ 
of  men  who,  armed  with  sticks,  rope-f  nds  or  other  weapons. 
beat  and  strike  at  the  person  so  running,  was  formerly  a  punish- 
ment lot  militniy  and  naval  ofTeaces.  It  was  sbolished  In  Ihe 
Pruisian  array  by  Schamhorst.  As  a  method  of  iorlufin( 
piisoneis.  it  «a«  employed  unoog  the  North  American  Indians. 
"  Gauntlet  "(eiilier"ganilei")in[his  eipression  is  a  conuptioo 
of "  gantlope,"  from  a  Swedish  lolZc^,  from  gala,  lane,  and  hfp, 

ourie  (d.  Ger.  (Bijffl;«ii/ni,  to  run  the  gauntlet).  According 
the  Kea  £ii^iit  Dutionary  the  woi^  became  familiar  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

GAUR,  or  LuB»ADii,  a  mined  city  of  British  India,  in  Maid* 
district  ol  Easlenl  Bengal  and  Assam.     The  ruins  are  situated 

the  distria  of  Ualda,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bhagiraihi, 
_  -    -    channel  of  the  Ganges,     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 

inupled  into  Lakhoautl.  Its  known  history  begins  with  iu 
coitquest  in  aj>.  iiiiS  by  the  Mahommedans,  who  retained  it 
I  the  chief  se«t  of  their  power  in  Bengal  for  more  than  three 
^nluries.  When  the  Afghan  kings  of  Bengal  eslablisbed  tbeif 
idependeoce.  they  traiulcnod  their  scat  of  govettuncnt  (about 
Jio)  to  Paodua  (q.v.),  also  in  Maids  district,  and  to  bniM 
Kir  new  capital  Ihey  plundered  Gaur  of  every  nonuneni  thai 
luld  be  removed.  When  Pindua  was  in  its  turn  dewned 
i.D.  iiu),  Cnur.oncc   more   became   the   capital  under  the 
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name  of  Jaiuutsbad;  il  remaintd  30  as  kmg  as  the  Mafaoomedaii 
kings  reUined  their  independeace.  In  ajk  1564  Solaiman 
Kjtmniy  a  Patban  adventurer,  abandoned  it  for  Tanda,  a  place 
aomewfaat  nearer  the  Ganges.  Gaiir  was  sacked  by  Sfaer  Shah 
in  x$39,  and  was  occupied  by  Akbar's  general  in  157$,  when 
Daud  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Afghan  dynasty,  refused  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Mogul  emperor.  This  occupation  was  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  winch  comfdeted  the  downfall  of 
the  dty,  and  since  then  it  has  been  little  better  than  a  heap  of 
ruins,  almost  overgrown  with  jungle. 

The  dty  in  its  prime  measured  7I  m*  lit>m  north  to  sooflh, 
with  a  breadth  of  i  to  2  m  With  suburbs  it  covered  an  area 
of  30  to  30  sq.  m.,  and  in  the  i6tb  century  the  P^vtuguese 
historian  Faria  y  Sonsa  described  it  as  containing  i,soo,ooo 
inhabitants.  The  lamparts  of  this  walled  dty,  which  was 
surrounded  by  extensive  suburbs,  still  exist;  th^  were  works 
of  vast  labour,  and  were  on  the  average  about  40  ft.  high,  and 
180  to  300  ft  thick  at  the  base.  The  fadng  of  masonry  and  the 
buildings  with  which  they  were  covered  liave  now  disappeared, 
and  the  embankments  themselves  are  overgrown  with  dense 
Jungle.  The  western  side  of  the  dty  was  washed  by  the  Ganges, 
and  within  the  space  endosed  by  these  embankments  and  the 
river  stood  the  dty  of  Gaur  proper,  with  the  fort  containing 
the  palace  in  its  south-west  comer.  Radiating  north,  south  and 
east  from  the  dty.  other  embankments  are  to  be  traced  running 
through  the  suburbs  and  extending  in  certain  directions  for  30 
or  40  m.  Surrounding  the  palace  is  an  inner  embankment  of 
similar  construction  to  that  which  surrounds  the  dty,  and  even 
more  overgrown  with  jungle.  A  deep  moat  protects  it  on  the 
outside.  To  the  north  of  the  outer  enbankment  lies  the  Sagar 
Dighi,  a  great  reservoir.  1600  yds.  by  800  yds.,  dating  from 
A.D.  iia6. 

Feigusson  in  his  History  0/  Ea^Um  ArckUtctuft  thus  describes 
the  general  architectural  style  of  Gaur:—"  It  is  neither  like  that 
of  Delhi  nor  Jaunpore.  nor  any  other  style,  but  one  purely  local 
and  not  without  considerable  merit  in  itself;  its  prindpal 
characteristic  being  heavy  short  pillars  of  stone  supporting 
pointed  arches  and  vaults  in  brick — whereas  at  Jaunpore,  for 
instance,  light  piUars  carried  horizontal  architraves  and  flat 
ceilings."  Owing  to  the  light  ness  of  the  small,  thin  bricks,  which 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  Gaur,  its  buildings  have  not 
well  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  weather:  while 
much  of  its  enamelled  work  has  been  removed  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  surrounding  dties  of  more  modem  origin.  Moreover, 
the  ruins  long  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  builders  of  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  till  in  1900  steps  were  taken  for  t  heir  preserva-' 
tion  by  the  government.  The  finest  ruin  in  Gaur  is  that  of  the 
Great  Golden  Mosque,  also  called  Bara  Darwaza,  or  twelvc- 
doored  ( 1 526).  An  arched  corridor  running  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  original  building  is  the  prindpal  portion  now  standing. 
There  are  deven  arches  on  dther  side  of  the  corridor  and  one  at 
each  end  of  it,  from  which  the  mosque  probably  obtained  its 
name.  These  arches  are  surmounted  by  dcven  domes  in  fair 
preservation;  the  mosque  had  originally  thirty-three. 

The  Small  Golden  or  Eunuch's  mosque,  in  the  andent  suburb 
of  Firoqiur,  has  fine  carving,  and  is  faced  with  stone  fairly  well 
preserved.  The  Tantipara  mosque  (1475-1480)  has  beautiful 
moulding  in  brick,  and  the  Lotan  mosque  of  the  same  period 
is  unique  in  retaining  its  glazed  tiles.  The  dtadel,  of  the 
Mahommedan  period,  was  strcmgly  fortified  with  a  rampart 
and  entered  through  a  magnificent  gateway  called  the  Dakhil 
Darwaza  (?  1459-1474).  At  the  south-east  comer  was  a  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick  66  ft.  high,  of  which  a  part  is 
standing.  Near  by  were  the  royal  toml^  Within  the  citadel 
is  the  Kadam  Rasul  mosque  (1530).  which  is  still  used,  and  close 
outside  is  a  tall  tower  called  the  Firoz  Miaar  (perhaps  signifying 
"  tower  of  victory  ").  There  are  a  number  of  Mahommedan 
buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagar  Dighi.  induding,  notably, 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  Makbdum  Shaikh  ALhi  Siraj  (d.  1357). 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  burning  ^>at.  traditionally  the 
only  one  allowed  to  the  use  of  the  Hindus  by  their  Mahommedan 
conquerors,  and  still  greatly  venerated  and  frequented  by  them. 


Many  iqtcriptions  of  historical  importance  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins. 

See  M .  Martin  (Buchanan  Haroikon),  fituirrtf /iklui.  vol.  iii.  (1831 ) : 
G.  H.  Ravenshaw.  Gaur  (1878):  James  Fergusson.  History  cf  Inaian 
end  Eastern  ArckiUOure  (1876):  Rtports  of  tko  Arckaoologital 
Surveyor,  Bengal  Circle  (1900-1904). 

OAUB,  the  native  name  of  the  wild  ox.  Bos  (BUos)  gaurus, 
of  India,  miscalled  bison  by  spoilsmen.  The  gaur,  which  extends 
into  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  wh^  it  is  known  as 
seladang,  is  the  typical  representative  of  an  Indo- Malay  group 
of  wild  cattle  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  ridge  on  the 
withers,  the  compressed  horns,  and  the  white  legs.  The  gaur, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  neariy  6  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  spedally 
characterized  by  the  forward  curve  and  great  elevation  of  the 
ridge  between  the  hortos.  The  general  c^our  is  blacldsh-grev. 
HilJ-forests  are  the  resort  of  this  spedes. 

QAUM,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1777-1855)1  German  mathe- 
matidan,  was  bora  of  humble  parents  at  Bmnswick  on  the  30th 
of  April  1777,  and  was  indebted  for  a  h'beral  education  to  the 
notice  which  his  talents  procured  him  from  the  reigning  duke. 
His  name  became  widdy  known  by  the  publication,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  (1801),  of  the  DisquistHcnes  eriikmetieae. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  G6ttingen  observatory, 
an  office  which  he  retained  to  his  death:  it  is  said  that  he  never 
slept  away  from  under  the  rool  of  his  observatory,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Baron  von 
Humboldt  to  attend  a  meeting  of  natural  philosophers  at  Berlin. 
In  1809  he  published  at  Hamburg  his  Tkeoria  motut  corporum 
codestmm,  a  work  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  true 
methods  of  astronomical  observation;  and  his  astronomical 
workings,  observations,  calculations  oif  orbits  of  planets  and 
comets,  &c.,  are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  He  continued 
his  labours  in  the  theory  of  numbers  and  other  analytical  subjects, 
and  communicated  a  long  series  of  memoirs  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sdences  {Kdnigliche  Gesettsckafl  der  Wisseusckajten)  at 
Gdttingen.  His  first  memoir  on  the  theory  of  magnetism, 
Intensitas  oU  magneUcae  terrestris  ad  mensuram  absoltttam 
reoocata,  was  published  in  1833,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Wilhdm  Weber,  to  invent  new 
apparatus  for  observing  the  earth's  magnetism  and  its  changes; 
the  instruments  devised  by  them  -were  the  dedinatloD  instrument 
and  the  bifilar  magnetometer.  With  Weber*^  assistance  he 
erected  in  1833  at  Gdttingen  a  magnetic  observatory  free  from 
iron  (as  Humboldt  and  F  J.  D.  Arago  had  previously  done  on  a 
smaller  scale),  where  be  made  magnetic  observations,  and  from 
this  sameobservatory  he  sent  telegraphic  signals  to  the  itei^bour- 
ing  town,  thus  showing  the  practicability  of  an  dectromagnetic 
tdegraph.  He  farther  instituted  an  association  {Magnetitckef 
Verein),  composed  at  first  almost  entirely  of  Germans,  whose 
continuous  observations  on  fixed  term-days  extendnl  from 
Holland  to  Sicily.  The  volumes  of  thdr  publication,  RetultaU 
aus  den  Beobacktwngen  det  magndiscken  Verei$u,  extend  from 
1836  to  1839;  and  in  those  for  1838  and  1839  are  contained  the 
two  important  memoirs  by  Gauss,  AUgemeine  Tkeorie  da  Erd- 
magnetismus,  and  the  AUgemeine  LehrsMxi—on  the  theory  of 
forces  attracting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
The  instraments  and  methods  thus  due  to  him  are  substantially 
those  emfdoyed  in  the  magnetic  observatories  throughout  the 
worid.  He  co-<^rated  in  the  Danish  and  Hanoverian  measure- 
ments of  an  arc  and  trigonometrical  operations  (1821-1848), 
and  wrote  (1843.  1846)  the  two  memoirs  Ober  GegenstOnde  der 
kdheren  Ceoddsie,  Connected  with  observations  in  gmeral 
we  have  (181^1826)  the  memoir  Tkeoria  conMnatumis  observ*' 
tioniim  crroribus  mimmis  obnoxid^  with  a  second  part  and  a 
supplement.  Another  memoir  of  applied  mathematics  is  the 
Dioptriscke  Untersucktmgen  (1840).  Gauss  was  well  veised  in 
general  literature  and  the  chid  languages  of  roodera  Europe, 
and  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  sdentific  societies 
in  Europe.  He  died  at  G6ttingen  on  the  23rd  of  February  1855. 
The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  (1877)  at  fais  natiKs 
place,  Brunswidu 

Gauss's  collected  workn  were  pubKahed  by  the  Royal  Society  af 
GOtti'ngen,  in  7  vols.  4to(G0tt.,  •  863-1871). edited  by  £.  I.Scheiwiff 
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Puit  ta  1140,  ud  iwMly  Bdnad  ■  Villa  pofnUd^  in  Fiuiie,ja 

fDUomd  In  186a  bj  ■  supploncntuy  tn*lbe  on  the  cmaan 
[Li  CwD  da  laMti  tcrUura  <w  ieubU  ptiMitvm  ib  la  nnct 
i(Jifa/«),wldcli,tlKnighiIiapo)iiilar,hHliardly  bcCDB  widdy  . 

■d 

S«  tlK  uticle  in  Htnog-Uuck,  BMltw»U'>«^"  (>a9fl. 

■ADHSB,  ftnU  IBiODOU  LtOH  <i8j>-iS47).  French 
UUrH7  kntoriui,  wu  bom  *t  Klvrc  OD  Ibe  Sib  of  Aufiut  it}). 
Bn  nB  twhirMlwl  it  the  ficotc  del  Chmfw,  4nd  bccuM  (iKn^ 
riTel7  ksqiH  of  the  ircUvci  of  the  dtputmcnt  ol  H«Me-Umt 
■sd  of  the  impaii]  udihra  It  Puit  undn  tb<  empire.  In  it?! 
he  becuw  ptofaHot  of  pdieocnphy  at  the  ficole  da  Chutn. 
Hemideoed  member  ■>(  tbs  Acaikaiy  o(  iBMTiptkxii  io  ttSj. 
md  beeuM  chief  of  the  hkiorical  leaioa  of  the  nuiMul  4ithivei 
in  1893.  Lton  Guitier  reodgRd  gKM  ttrviat  to  ths  Utidy  of 
etrly  Fmch  bienture,  the  moil  iapoRuu  of  hit  nBncnia 
worts  on  Dedienl  lubiecti  being  ■  critk*!  text  (Touts,  i8;i) 
with  tnmUtiDo  ud  laiiwluctlon  of  the  Ckomtan  4*  JWaa/,  *ad 
Ltlit»ftaSTmi^ldsa(\yi>ii.,  lSG6"l36;;ll>ded.,  svob..  187}- 
I JOT.  i  nduding  ■  BUlitisrtfkU  iti  than  »■<  ii  salt)-  H*  died  la 
Parii  OB  ihe  15th  ef  AnguK  iSq;. 

OAtFTHR.  IHlOPBIU  (1S11-1871),  Fnndi  poet  aod 
nlKclbiHOB  witlci,  n>  born  U  TirbetoD  Ibe  jiit  of  AngiBl 
iSii.  HewueducMed  al  tbe  gnfnau'  Kbool  of  that  toaa,  ami 
afleiwardial  tbe  ColUge  Cbuienugncln  Puis,  but  vat  alnoM  ■* 
nuch  in  the  iludio*.  He  very  earij'  devoted  btmidf  to  the  tludr 
of  the  older  Frrncb  literature, egpedally  that  of  the  ifiihaodtha 
euly  pan  ol  the  i;th  century,  Tbis  Uudy  qualified  bin  weO  to 
tile  part  [n  the  Romaitii:  CDOvement,  and  enabled  hln  to 
astonjib  Ssinte-Beuve  by  tbe  phnseolagy  and  (tyfe  ol  imm 
L'tcrary  esuys  vhicb.  when  birclyeighteeBytanold.be  pat  into 
tbe  Clitic's  hands.  In  coniequence  of  thla  introductioD  be  at 
once  came  under  tbe  ulfluence  of  the  great  Romantic  cAuda,  to 
wbidi,  Bi  10  Victor  Hugo  In  particular,  be  wis  aha  inlroduccd  by 
Ui  gifted  but  lll-itarml  schoobnaie  Gtrard  de  NervaL  With 
GJrard,  Teirus  Bore1,<:Drol,and  inanyoiber  Itat  knoirnpaJDien 
and  poets  whose  penoulilief  he  has  detighlfully  sketcbrd  in  ihe 
anides  collected  under  the  titles  of  BiHniri  in  Rtmanlismi.  ftc  . 
be  Eonned  a  mlooe  romantic  clique  *ho  were  distinguished  for  a 
time  by  tbe  mosi  ettiavaggnt  eccenlridly.  A  Baniing  ciimian 
waistcoat  and  a  great  mass  of  waving  hair  were  tbe  outward 
signs  which  qualified  Ciaulier  for  a  chief  rank  ainang  the  enibnai- 
asiic  devotees  who  attended  the  rehearsals  of  Htnuni  with  red 
tickets  marked  "  Hierro,"  peifonned  tnocking  dances  nmnd  the 
bust  ol  Racine,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  exchange  word  a 
bfow  with  the  fern^%oi  and  pisdtns  of  the  classical  party.  In 
Gautier's  case  these  freaks  were  not  Inconsistent  with  real  gemus 
and  nal  devotion  to  sound  ideals  ot  titenture  He  began  Oike 
Tliackeray,  to  whom  he  presents  in  other  wayi  some  striking 
but  soon  ftHind  thai  his  inie 


rslayin 


ootherdl 


His  first  considerable  poem, 
deal  of  the  eitisvagant  characi 
maiked  the  movefflent.  but  also  gave  evideni 
command  both  of  language  and  imagery,  and  in  particular  ol  a 
descriptive  power  hardly  to  be  eictDed,  The  promise  ibst 
given  was  more  than  fulfilled  tn  his  subsequent  poetry,  vhicb.  in 
consetiueoce  of  its  small  bulk,  may  well  be  noticed  at  once  and  by 
antidpation.  The  CotMit  dt  la  mt/rl,  whlfib  appeared  soon  after 
(iSji),  is  one  ol  Ibe  most  remarkable  ot  French  poenru.  and 
though  never  widely  read  has  received  the  suffrage  of  evoy 
competent  leader.  Minor  poems  of  various  dates,  published  in 
I B40,  display  an  almost  unequalled  command  over  pociiol  fom, 
an  advance  even  over  if /^/nj  in  vigmir.  wealth  and  appropriate 

All  thete  good  gilts  reached  (beii  climax  fn  the  £1*^  i(  amta, 
firs)  publishad  in  lisi.  and  again,  with  addiuona.  jusi  before  iha 
poei's  doth  in  iSji.    These  poont  an  in  Ibdi  own  >ay  ayct  n 
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tiai'i  paetial  mtk  contwiB  in  Ullk 
111  Ubamiy  pecutiaritka.  There  vc,  in  ujdilioo 
10  Ibe  pcculudliaotiiytemaddictieiiilreulj'Dgiiizd.uiain- 
onliiury  [celiog  and  ^Section  lot  beaulj'  in  u1  ml  uiuie,  ud  & 
Uiiuse  IndifleniKc  to  uyUiat  beyond  llui  nnsc,  wtuLh  hu 
doubilcu  injured  rhc  popuUrity  of  ha  iitHk. 

But  it  wuBOI,  liter  ill,  u  ipoet  thit  Giutiet  wulDuhieve 
fitbrrpiofil  or  fame.  Fodhe  ttkulte.  be  hul  but  Ihtlegifl,  ud 
hii  dranulic  tfloni  (if  we  acept  certain  muquei  or  biUeu  in 
which  hii  ezubemiL  lod  gncefuJ  fincy  came  into  p4iy)  ire  by 
~       u  otbenriM  with  hii  praae  fiction.    Hii 


mtk,  wti  Uadewitiidit  dc  UcHpin  Uiiii.  Uulortunatcly  ihii 
book,  whik  il  vstHbhibo  bis  Hterny  repnriilion  on  on  iinpemh- 
lUe  ba>i>,  wu  unHitcd  by  iu  subject,  ind  in  puts  by  in  treat- 
neni,  for  genonlpeniuJ,  and  created,  even  in  France,  a  prejudice 
■(iiiiat  111  author  which  he  WH  vciy  for  tnvn  really  doerving. 
During  the  yein  frora  iSjj  onwards,  hit  fenility  in  noveli  and 
Ulo  wai  veiy  grciL.  teiVeiiii«-froj«i;(i8jj),  which  may  imnk 

dau.  JilUiii 

Ctetary  qvililio,  and  nnk  wiili  Mtr 
tootemponiy  "Ofksof  Lbecla».  Fitsl 
tbegbool-iioty  oftoifirfc 


O^jS)  perhaps  bchings  la  the  Hme 


iny  yen 


Uperlec 


novels.  ijBeifcyomy(i»64)i!  , ._ 

draw  an  hii  En^ib  experience,  but  the  earlier  Kiiilona  (1847)  b 
■  mat  charming  picture  ol  Spanish  life.  InSfirilt  (ia66)  be 
eiKleavourTd  to  enlist  the  Taney  of  the  day  for  lupemarural 
mantfcstBtioiTS,anda  AffWdJf  d«Ja>ivff(ie(i85&J  is  a  learned  at  udy 
of  ancient  Egyptian  ways.  His  most  remaikable  elloit  in  this 
kind,  lowardithetnd  oF  bit  li[e,waiIeCd#i'si'vFn»wiiK[i86j], 
t  novd,  partly  of  Ibc  picatMque  school,  partly  of  that  which 
Dumas  wu  10  make  popolar-plojccteil  nearly  thirty  years  earlier, 
■od  behre  Dumas  hinuelf  had  taken  to  Ibc  style.  This  booh 
CDnlaiiH  scHAe  of  the  finest  instances  of  his  literary  power. 

Yet  neither  in  poenn  nor  in  novels  did  the  nidii  occupation 
of  Giulicr  as  a  Llerary  man  consist.  He  was  early  drawn  to 
the  man  hicrative  task  of  feuillclon-writing.  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  among  the  most  expert  and  successful 
practltionen  of  this  art.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Maie- 
moiieiU  dt  Uatfpin,  in  which  he  had  not  been  too  polite  to 
Journalism,  be  became  irrevocably  ajoumatist.  He  waa  actually 


the  editor  of  L'ArliiU  tor 


s  chief 


with  La  Fruit  Irom  i8j6 
if oiBlev  later.  Hii  work  waa  maialy  tbealricaliuntiirt  catletmi. 
The  rat  of  liis  life  wai  spent  either  at  Paris  01  in  ttavcia  ol 
considerable  eatent  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Turkey, 
England,  Algeria  and  Russia,  all  undetialceu  with  a  mote  or  leu 
dcfinilepuEpD&eof  boDlt-makiag.  Having  absolutely  do  political 
'     '     '         i.'-     i-     .  ;>ting  the  Second  Empiie, 


dtrablefa 


iluted  hi 


:nfar 


rorks  of  it 


and  simple.  He  died  on  the  Jjrd  of 

obituary  notices  of  his  oontemporarie: 
aoove  au,  an  cnlicism  occupied  iiim  in  turn.  Il  has  unit 
been  deplored  that  this  engagement  in  journalism  should 
diverted  Gautier  Irom  tbe  peiiormance  of  more  capital  w 
literature.  Perhaps,  however,  this  regret  springs  from  a  c 
Cauticr's  power  waa  literary  power  pur 
dent  in  hia  alighleal  sketches  and  crit 

hia  weaknfsa,  if  he  had  a  weakness,  lay  In  his  almoet  ten 
diSemKC  to  tbe  matters  vbldi  usually  npply  subfecli  I 

of  ideas  "by  those  who  have  not  cleared  their  own  minds  oj 
and  in  the  recent  set-backof  the  critiialcDrrent  against  for 


iplejandiliii 


But  tUi  InJoMic*  wSI,  beyond 

Id.    He  wu  Mttbtr  Imnion], 

dtipetlim,  bnl  monk, 

>dd  tdeoce  and  maieilil 


bsurditii 


le  word  waa  uitdenMod  ii 
M  be  was  >  hnnorist  ai  well,  and  thii  coi 
il  ilfignliilr  kindly,  ud  genial  nature. 


may  be  pndided  thai,  lbs<^  G&uiier  may  not  be  widely  read, 
yet  hia  wriiingt  will  newer  eeate  to  be  full  of  Indeieribable  ehim 
and  of  very  (lefiniie  iuunclian  to  men  of  letters.  BeMes  those 
of  his  worka  whidi  hsvt  been  already  died,  we  may  notice  Unt 
Larmtia  dietlt  ( i  Sjq]  ,  a  duuming  mill  ure  of  hnraour  and  tender- 
Den;  Lei  CnbjfiMi  (1I44),  a  volume  of  early  crlticfams  on  some 
odditici  of  i7tk.ccntaiy  liientuR;  Cafricdt  el  tiptgi  (1845), 
inisceUanici  dniing  in  part  wllb  English  life;  Keysfi  n  EifatHt 
(1845).  CtKKaUinepIt  (iS]4),  Vayait  01  RtuiU  (t86e),  brtHianl 
vohimea  of  travel;  lUnatcria  tnUmt  (1S60)  and  TtUiaia  it 
iU{>  (1871),  bit  two  bt«t  works,  vbicb  dismay  ln>  incomparable 


,  t  of  Louis  VII.  and  Eleanor  of  Guiennc  and  BaldwlnlV., 
It  of  Hoiiumt,  £riiiie,  Ibc  biro  of  which  become  emperor 
~  unatantinople  11  Heradius,  is  purely  a  reman  tfumfiiru 
enjoyed  great  popularity.     His  v 


Cltfn.  ded 

cated  to  Beatri 

,  the  lec 

Hid  wile  of  Fredi 

rick 

tjiuatioo 

to  that  outlined  ir 

tbe 

hiyoi  "  Bu 

w  "  by  Marie  de 

™ACau/i<Tj-^ 

LAeeth  (i  vols.. 

aril. 

890);  Hul." 

ia.  i.  la  F-oKe. 

>g5i>i  A.  DI«au> 

iZ 

OAOZS.  a 

Ught,  tranapare 

nt  fabric. 

originally  of  «lk 

and 

ideof  linen  or 

with  very  fine  yam.   It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  made  at 
Palatine,  whence  the  name     Some  of  the  fiutet  from 


lbs  weaving  of  gauM  tbe  warp  threads,  in  addition  to  being 
croaaed  as  in  plain  weaving,  are  Iwisled  in  pain  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left  ahematety,  after  each  shot  of  wefi. 
thereby  keeping  ibe  weft  threads  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
retaining  them  in  their  parallel  position.  The  tnturci  are 
woven  either  plain,  striped  or  figured;  and  tbe  maleAal  recrivct 
many  designations,  according  to  its  appeamnce  and  the  purposes 
to  whlrta  it  ■  devoted.  A  thin  cotton  fabric,  woven  In  the  Bme 
•ay,  is  known  as  leno,  to  distinguish  tl  from  muslin  made  by 


if  Scotland  di 


industry  is  the  west 
[8th  century,  but  on  ine  loiroouctii 
ireally  dedlned.    In  addition  to  its  ni 
gauit  is  much  employed  for  bolting  01 
Gaely  ground  substam 


d  baU  of Ibe 


m  gauie  '\y  applied  generally 


s^ 


GAVARNI— <5AVBLK.IND 


to  toBsparent  fabrics  of  whatever  fibre  made,  and  to  the  ine- 
woven  wire-cloth  used  in  saf  ety-lampa,  sieves,  window-blinds,  Ac 
QAVARNI.  the  name  by  which  Sulpicb  Guillaumx  Chbvalies 
(1601-1866),  French  caricaturist,  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  nom  de  plumt  irora  the  place  where  he  made  his  first 
published  sketch.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  pocH*  parents,  and 
started  in  life  as  a  workman  in  an  engine-building  factory.  At 
the  same  time  he  attended  the  free  8cho<4  of  drawing.  In  his 
first  attempts  to  turn  his  i^ilities  to  some  account  he  met  with 
many  disappointments,  but  was  at  last  entrusted  with  the 
drawing  of  some  illustrations  for  a  journal  of  fashion.  Gavami 
was  theo  thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  sharp  and  witty  pencil 
^ve  to  these  generally  commonplace  and  unartistic  figures  a 
lif e-'likeness  and  an  e)q>ression  which  soon  won  for  him  a  name 
in  fashionable  circles.  Gradually  he  gave  greater  attention  to 
this  more  congenial  work,  and  finally  ceued  working  as  an 
engineer  to  become  the  director  of  the  journal  L«5  Gnu  dtiffuwde. 
His  ambition  rising  in  proportion  to  his  success,  Gavami  from 
this  time  followed  the  real  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  began  a 
series  of  lithographed  sketches,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  most 
striking  characteristics,  foibles  and  vices  of  the  varkms  classes 
of  French  society.  *  The  letterpress  explanations  attached  to  his 
drawings  were  always  short,  but  were  forcible  and  highly 
humorous,  if  sometimes  trivial,  and  were  admirably  adapted 
to  tlw  particular  subjects.  The  different  stages  through  which 
Gavarni's  talent  parsed,  always  elevating  and  refining  itself, 
are  well  worth  being  noted.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to  the 
study  of  Parisian  manners,  more  especially  those  of  the  Parisian 
youth.  Tothisvein belong  Les  LoreUes^ Les  Actriccs,Les Coulisses, 
Les  Fashionables,  Les  Centilshommes  bourgeois,  Les  Artistes,  Les 
DibardeurSt  Clichy,  Les  £tudiants  de  Paris,  Les  Baliverneries 
parisiennes,  Les  Plaisirs  champUres,  Les  Bals  masquis,  Le  Camaval, 
Les  Sotnenirs  du  carnaval,  Les  Souvenirs  du  bal  Ckicard,  La  Vie 
desjeunes  konunes,  Les  Patois  de  Paris,  He  had  now  ceased  to 
be  director  of  Les  Gens  du  im>nd<;  but  be  was  engaged  as  ordinary 
caricaturist  of  Le  Charivari,  and,  whilst  making  the  fortune 
of  the  paper,  he  made  his  own.  His  name  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  his  illustrations  for  books  were  eagerly  sought  for 
by  publishers.  Le  Juif  errant,  by  Eugene  Sue  (1843,  4  vols. 
Svo),  the  French  translation  of  Hoffman's  tales  (1843,'  8vo),  the 
fint  collective  edition  of  Bakac's  works  (Paris,  Houssiaux,  1850, 
so  vols.  Svo),  Le  DiMe  d  Paris  (1844-1846,  2  vols.  4to),  Les 
FrsHiiUs  points  par  ouie-mimes  (i84»-i843,  9  vob.  8vo),  the 
coflection  of  Physiologies  published  hy  Aubert  in  38  vols.  i8mo 
(1840-1842), — tJl  oweid  a  great  part  ^  their  success  at  the  rime, 
and  are  still  sought  for,  on  account  of  the  clever  and  telling 
iketcbei  contributed  by  Gavami.  A  single  frontispiece  or 
vignette  was  soihetimes  enough  to  secure  the  sale  of  a  new  book. 
Always  desiring  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  observations,  Gavami 
soon  abandoned  his  once  favourite  topics.  He  no  longer  limited 
himself  to  such  types  as  the  lorette  and  the  Parisian  student, 
or  to  the  description  of  the  noisy  and  popular  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  but  turned  his  mirror  to  the  grotesque  sides  of  family 
life  and  of  humanity  at  large.  Les  EnfaMs  terribles,  Les.  Parents 
terriUes,  Les  Fourberies  desjemmes.  La  Politiqus  desfemmes,  Les 
Maris  vengis,  Les  Nuancadu  sentiment,  Les  Rives,  Les  Fetits  Jeux 
de  sociiU,  Les  Petits  Malhows  du  bonkeur,  Les  Impressions  de 
menage,  Les  Interjections,  Les  Traductions  en  langue  mdgaire,  Les 
Propos  de  Thomas  Virelogue,  &c.,  were  composed  at  this  time, 
ana  are  his  most  elevated  productions.  But  whilst  diowing  the 
same  power  of  irony  as  his  former  works,  enhanced  by  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature,  they  generally  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
bitter  and  even  sometimes  gloomy  philosophy.  This  tendency 
was  still  more  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  England  in  1849.  He 
returned  from  London  deeply  impressed  vdth  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  degradation  which  he  had  observed  among  the  lower  classes 
of  that  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  Paris  he 
had  been  stmck  chiefly  by  the  ridiculous  aspects  of  vulgarity 
and  vice,  and  he  had  laughed  at  them.  But  the  debasement  of 
human  nature  which  he  saw  in  London  appears  to  have  affected 
him  so  forcibly  that  from  that  time  the  cheerful  caricaturist 
never  bugbcd  or  made  others  laugh  again.    What  he  had 


witnessed  there  became  the  ahnost  ezduaive  subject  of  Us 

drawings,  as  powerful,  as  impressive  u  ever,  but  better  calculated 

to  be  appreciated  by  cultivated  minds  than  by  the  public,  which 

had  in  former  years  granted  him  so  wide  a  p<^>ularity.    Most  of 

these  last  compositions  appeared  in  the  weekly  paper  VlUustra- 

Hon.    In  1857  he  published  in  one  volume  the  series  entitled 

Masques  et  visages  (i  voL  ismo),  and  in  r869,  about  two  years 

after  his  death,  his  last  artistic  work,  Les  Douse  Mois  (i  vol  fol.). 

was  given  to  the  world.    Gavami  was  mudi  engaged,  during  the 

last  period  of  his  life,  in  scientific  pursnits,  and  this  fact  must 

perhaps  be  cmmected  with  the  great  change  which  then  took 

place  in  his  manner  as  an  artist.    He  sent  several  communicatioBS 

to  the  Acadtoiie  des  Sciences,  and  tiO  his  death  on  the  23rd  of 

November  1866  he  was  eageriy  interested  In  the  question  of 

aerial  navigatMn.    It  is  said  that  he  made  experiments  on  a  large 

scale  with  a  view  to  find  the  means  of  directing  balloons;  but 

it  seems  that  he  was  not  so  successful  in  this  line  as  his  feDow- 

artist,  the  caricaturist  and  photographer,  Nadar. 

Gavami's  (Euvres  choisies  were  edited  in  1845  (4  vols.  4to)  wtth 
letterpreM  by  J.  Jaoia,  Th.  Gaatier  and  Balzac,  lollowcd  in  18^ 
by  two  other  volumes  named  Perks  et  parures;  and  some  caaays  m 
prose  and  in  verse  written  by  him  were  collected  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers,  Ch.  Yriarte,  and  published  in  1869.  See  also  E.  and  J.  de 
Goocourt,  Caaami,  I'komme  §1  Vmuvre  (i8;[3,  Svo).  J.  Gatetie  has 
also  devoted  to  the  great  French  caricaturiat  a  curious  and  intvreat- 
ing  essay.  A  catalogue  raisonni  of  Gavami's  works  was  pubUahed 
by  J.  Armelbault  and  E.  Bocher  (Paris,  1873,  Svo). 

6AVAZZI.  ALESSANDRO  (1809-1889),  ItaUan  preacher  and 
patriot,  was  born  at  Bologna  on  the  21st  of  March  1809.  He 
at  first  became  a  monk  (1825),  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Baraabites  at  Naples,  where  he  afterwards  (1829)  acted  as 
professor  of  rhetoric.  In  1840,  having  already  expressed  liberal 
views,  he  was  removed  to  Rome  to  fill  a  subordinate  position. 
Leaving  his  own  country  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
French,  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  priests  and 
Jesuits  in  England,  Scotland  and  North  America,  partly  by 
means  of  a  periodical,  the  Cavatsi  Fru  Word,  While  in  England 
he  gradually  went  over  (1855)  to  the  Evangelical  church,  and 
became  head  and  organizer  of  the  Italian  Protestants  in  London. 
Returning  to  Italy  in  i860,  he  served  as  amy-chaplain  with 
Garibaldi.  In  1870  he  became  head  of  the  Free  Chureh  (CAseM 
Vtbera)  of  Italy,  united  the  scattered  Congregations  into  the 
**  Um'one  delle  Chiese  libere  in  Italia,"  and  in  1875  founded  in 
Rome  the  theological  coUef^  of  the  Free  Church,  in  which  be 
himself  taught  dogmatics,  apologeUcs  and  polemics.  He  died 
in  Rome  on  the  9th  of  January  1889. 

Amongst  bis  puUications  are  No  Union  with  Rome  (1871);  The 
Priest  in  AbsolutioH  (1877) ;  My  Recollections  0/ the  Last  Four  Popes, 
&c.,  in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  (1858);  Orations,  2  decades 
(1851).     

OAVBLKIRD,^  a  peculiar  system  of  tenure  associated  chfeflv 
with  the  county  of  Rent,  but  found  also  in  other  parts  of  England. 
In  Kent  all  hmd  is  presumed  to  be  bolden  by  this  tenure  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  but  some  lands  have  been  disgavclled 
by  particular  statutes.  It  is  more  correctly  described  as  socage 
tenure,  subject  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  The  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  the  custom  are  the  following,  (i)  A  tenant  can  alienate 
his  lands  by  feoffment  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  (2)  There  is  no 
escheat  on  attainder  fpr  felony,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  old 
rhyme— 

**  The  father  to  th^  bough. 
The  son  to  the  plough." 

(3)  Generally  the  tenant  could  always  di^Mse  of  his  lands  by 
will.  (4)  In  case  of  intestacy  the  estate  descends  not  to  the  eldest 
son  but  to  all  the  sons  (or,  in  the  case  of  deceased  sons,  their 
representatives)  in  equid  shares.  *'  fevery  son  is  as  great  a 
gentleman  as  the  eldest  son  is.**  It  is  to  this  remarkable  peculi- 
arity that  gavelkind  no  doubt  owes  its  local  popularity,    lliough 

*  This  word  is  generally  taken  to  represent  in  O.  Ens.  gafcigjscynd, 
from  tflfol,  payroentt  tribute,  and  gecynd,  species,  Iclna,  and  ongin- 
ally  to  have  meant  tenure  by  payment  of  rent  or  aon-militacy  ser- 
vices, cf.  fa/oZ-Aina ^and  thence  to  nave  been  applied  to  the  partscuUr 
custom  attached  to  such  tenure  in  Kent.  Caf<d  apparently  i^ 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  root  seen  in  "to  give  ;  the  McU- 
Lat.  gafrH/sf»,  gablum  gives  the  Fr.  gebeUe,  taa. 
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fdinales  cUifnh)^  in  ibelr  owik  right  are  postponed  to  maletf, 
yet  by  fepresentation  th^  may  inherit  together  with  thenv. 

(5)  A  wife  is  dowable  of  one-half,  instead  of  one^bird  of  the  land. 

(6)  A  widower  may  be  tenant  by  courtesy,  without  having  had 
any  issue,  of  one-half,  but  only  so  long  as  he  remains  unmarried. 
An  act  of  18  t,  for  commuting  manorial  rights  in  respect  of  lands 
M  copyhold  and  customaiy  tenure,  contained  a  clause  specially 
eiempting  from  the  operation  of  the  act  **  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
as  the  same  now  exists  and  prevails  in  the  county  of  Kent." 
Gavelkind  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
customaiy  law  oi  England;  it  was,  previous  to  the  Conquest, 
tho  general  custom  of  the  realm,  but  was  then  sapexseded  by 
the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture.  Its  snndval  in  this  instance  in 
<me  part  of  the  country  is  regarded  as  a  concession  extorted 
irom  the  .Conqueror  by  the  superior  bravery  of  the  men  of  Kent. 
Irish  pndHmd  was  a  species  of  tribal  succession,  by  which  the 
land,  instead  of  being  divided  at  the  death  of  the  holder  amongst 
int  sons,  iras  thrown  again  into  the  common  stock,  and  redivided 
jonong  the  surviving  members  of  the  sept.  The  equal  division 
amongst  diildren  of  an  inheritance  in  land  Is  of  common  occur- 
rence outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  discussed  under  StTC- 
CESsieiCi 

See  I nhbritance;  Tenure.  Abo  Robinson.  On  GaweOtUidt  Digbyt 
History  of  the  Law  of  lUal  ProUrty,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hislcrj 
of  English  Law;  Challts,  Real  Property. 

OAVESIOH,  PIBBS  (d.  1312),  earl  of  Cornwall^  favourite  of 
the  English  king  Edward  II.,  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight, 
and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Edward  I.  as  companion 
to  his  son,  the  .future  king.  Strong,  talented  and  ambitious, 
Gaveston  gained  great  influence  over  young  Edward,  and  early 
|n  1307  he  was  banished  from  England  by  the  king;  but  he 
tetumed  after  the  death  of  Edward  L  a  few  months  later,  and 
at  once  became  the  chief  adviser  of  Edward  II.  Made  earl  of 
tomwall,  he  received  both  lands  and  money  from  the  kinft  and 
added  to  his  wealth  and  position  by  marrying  Edward's  niece, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  (d. 
1295).  He  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  short 
fibsence  in  France  in  1308,  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  at 
Edward's  coronation  in  February  of  this  year.  These  proceedings 
aroused  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  barons,  and  their  wrath 
was  diminished  neither  by  Gaveston's  superior  skill  at  the 
tournament,  Bor  by  his  haughty  and  arrogant  behaviour  tO| 
themselves.  They  demanded  his  banishment;  and  the  king, 
forced  to  assent,  sent  his  favourite  to  Ireland  as  lieutenant, 
where  he  remained  for  about  a  year.  Returning  to  England  in 
July  1309,  Edward  persuaded  some  of  the  barons  to  sanction  this 
proceeding;  but  as  Gaveston  was  more  insolent  than  ever  the 
old  jealousies  soon  broke  out  afresh.  In  13x1  the  king  was 
forced  to  agree  to  the  election  of  the  "ordainers,"  and  the 
ordinances  they  drew  up  provided  inter  alia  for  the  perpetual 
banishment  of  his  favourite.  Gaveston  then  retired  to  Flanders, 
but  returned  secretly  to  England  at  the  end  of  13x1.  Sfxm  he 
was  publicly  restored  by  Edward,  and  the  barons  had  taken  up 
arms.  Deserted  by  the  king  he  surrendered  to  Aymer  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke  (d.  1324),  at  Scarborough  in  May  13X  2,  and  was 
taken  to  Deddington  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  seized  by  Guy 
de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (d.  1315).  Conveyed  to  Warwick 
castle  he  was  beheaded  on  Btacklow  Hill  near  Warwick  on  the 
19th  of  June  131 2.  Gaveston,  whose  body  was  buried  in  1315 
at  King's  Langley,  left  an  only  daughter. 

See  W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  il.  (Oxford.  1896);  and 
Chr&ttkUs  of  the  Meigms  df  Edward  I.  and  Edioard  il.,  edited  by  W. 
Siubbfl.    Bolls  aerfea  (London.  1 88ar  1683). 

6AV0TTB  (a  French  wordadopted  from  the  Provencal  gawlo), 
piopcrly  the  dance  of  the  Gavots  w  natives  of  Gap,  a  district 
in  the  Upper  Alps,  in  the  old  province  of  Dauphin^.  It  is  a 
dance  of  a  brisk  and. lively  character,  somewliat  resembling 
the  minuet,  but  quicker  and  less  stately  <see  Dance);  hence 
abe  tMe  use  of  this  name  for  a  corresponding  form  of  musical 
compoiition. 

GAWAIN  (Fr.  Wahrain  (fifaOt  Caupoin,  Oavgoin;  Lat. 
W^ft^us,  Wahoamts;  Dvtch,  WalweiH,  Welsh,  Owakkmei), 
a»  ol  King  Lotb  niOtkmey  and  nephew  to  Arthur  a«  bift 


mother'^  side,  fbe  most  famous  hefo  of  Arthmian  romance. 
The  first  mention  of  his  name  is  in  a  passage  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  recording  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  in  the  province  of  Ros 
in  Wales.  He  is  there  described  as  "  Watmtn  qui  fuit  hand 
degener  Arhtris  exsororo  mpos."  Here  he  is  said  to  have  reigned 
over  QaMoway;  and  there  is  certainly  some  connexion,  the 
character  of  which  Is  now  not  easy  to  determine,  between  the 
two.  In  the  later  Hisloria  of  Goeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  its 
Ffencfa  trantiatien  by  Wace,  Gawain  pUys  an  'important  and 
"  pseudo^bistoric  **  rMe.  On  the  receipt  by  Arthur  of  (he 
insulting  message  of  the  Reman  emperor,  demandiikg  tribute, 
it  is  be  who  is  de^tched  as  ambassador  to  the  enemjr's  camp, 
where  his  arrogant  and  insulting  behaviour  brbigs  about  the 
outbreak  of  hostifitiea.  On  receipt  of  the- tidings  of  Mordrtd's 
treachery,  Gawain  accompanies  Arthur  to  Enj^and,  and  Is  slain 
in  the  battle  which  ensues  on  their  landing.  Wace,  however, 
evidently  knew  more  of  Gawabi  than  he  has  faichided  hi  his 
translation,  for  he  speaks  of  hfan  aa 

Li  (|uens  Walwains 

0^  tant  fu  preudom  de  ses  matns  (11. 9037*59). 

and  later  on  says 

PixMft  fu  et  de  mult  grant  mesote, 

D'orgoil  et  de  forfait  n'ot  qure 

Plus  vaiut  faire  qo'l  ae  dist 

Et  plus  dooer  qu'U  ne  pnunist  Cl<>*  lo6-i09). 

The  Eoglisb  Arthurian  poems  regard  him  as  the  type  and  miodel  of 
chivalrous  courtesy,  "  the  fine  father  of  nurture,"  and  as  Pro- 
fessor MaynaiKer  has  well  remarked,  '*  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Malory's  compflation  H  was  Gawain  rather  than  Arthur,  who 
was  the  typical  English  hero."  It  is  thus  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  in  the  earKttt  preserved  MSS.  of  Arthurian  romance,  t.f. 
in  the  poems  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Gawain,  though  generally 
placed  first  in  the  UA  of  knights,  is  by  no  means  the  heto  par 
tMcdUtue.  The  latter  parfof  the  Pe^ee9al^  indeed  devoted  to  t  he 
rtdtal  of  his  adventures  at  the  Chastd  MerveHleus,  but  of  none  of 
ChfMen'a  poems  is  he  the  protagonist .  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Ckmaiier  A  Vepie  indeed  makes  this  apparent  neglect  of 
Gawain  a  ground  of  reproach  against  Chr£ticn«  At  the  same  time 
the  flsajority  of  the  short  episodic  poems  coimected  with  the  cycle 
have  Gawidtt  for  their  hero.  In  the  earlier  form  of  the  prose 
fomanceS}  eg.  in  the  iieflm  proper,  Gawahi  is  a  dominant 
personality,^  his  feats  rivalling  in  importance  those  ascribed  to 
Arthur,  but  fn  the  later  forms  such  as  the  Mt^Hn  continuations, 
the  Tristant  nnd  the  final  Lancehl  compilation,  his  character  and 
portion  have  mnleigune  a  complete  change,  he  is  represented  at 
oruel,  cowardly  and  treacbevons,  and  of  indiffeient  moral 
character.  Most  unfortunately  our  English  version  of  the 
romances,  Malory's  Utrtf  Arthur^  being  derived  from  these  later 
forms  (thouc^  his  treatment  of  Gawain  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
consistent),  this  unfavourable  aspect  is  that  under  which  the  hero 
has  become  known  to  the  modem  reader.  Tennysoti,  who  only 
knew  the  Arthurian  story  through  the  medium  of  MalOry,  has, 
by  ezaggeratioh,  largely  contributed  to  this  mistmderstanding. 
Morris,  hi  The  Defence  of  Guinevere,  speaks  of  "  gloomy  Gawain  "; 
perhaps  the  most  absurdly  misleading  epithet  which  could  possibly 
have  been  applied  to  the  "  gay,  gratious,  and  gude  **  knight  of 
eariy  English  tradition. 

llie  truth  appears  to  be  that  Gawain,  the  Celtic  and  mythic 
origin  of  whose  character  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  late  M. 
Gaston  Paris,  belongs  to  the  very  earliest  stage  of  Arthurian 
tradition,  long  antedating  the  crystallization  of  such  traction  into 
ttterary  form.  He  was  certainly  known  in  Italy  at  a  very  early 
date;  Professor  Rajna  has  found  the  names  of  Arthur  and 
Gawain  in  diarter«  of  the  eariy  X2th  century,  the  bearers  of  those 
names  being  then  grown  to  manhood;  and  Gawain  is  figured  in 
the  architrave  of  the  north  doorway  of  ^odena  cathedral,  a  1 2th- 
century  building.  Recent  discoveries  have  made  it  practically 
certi^  that  there  existed,  prior  to  the  extant  romances,  a  collec- 
tion of  short  episodic  poems,  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
Arthur's  famous  nephew  and  his  immediate  kin  Oiis  brother 
Ghaeris,  or  Gareth,  and  his  son  Guinglain),  the  authorship  of 
which  was  attributed  to  a  Welshman,  Bleheris;  frsgments  of  this 
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coUecUoD  ktvcbnn  pnMfvad  u  Miflkt  In  tbvint  cenilBuuiaD 
ol  Chritkn  dc  Troya  fttcttal,  due  U  W4uckier  de  Dcuim, 
■wj  in  our  Tcruailu  dnmiii  pocnu.  AowDfUme"  Blihiris" 
pocau  wu  una  dodins  witli  Gawais'i  4dvcnture>  at  the  Cnil 
<3tlle,wtaen  ihr  Cnil  ii  nprMcnted  u  nai-Cluutiui,  ud  pracDig 

Then  ii  good  giound  [or  believing  ibii  a>  Grail  quaitr  ud 
wiiraer,  Qinin  pRccdtd  alike  Perceval  and  C«lihad,  and  tbai 
Ihe  Kilution  ol  the  mycttlioua  Grail  pioUem  is  tc  be  onigtit 

davMcdiDtbciliHlficalwnollbeyOBiiceiknighu.  Theeiplua- 
ijoa  of  tbe  voy  piiplHiiig  cbanft*  which  t  be  diuicter  of  Cawaio 
haaaodugOMappainlolkiiianiiuiMienUBdiniodbe'Orifiaal 
•ouicM  of  ibu  chincut.  Whetbei  w  no  Ciwiu  wu  •  nw- 
hen,  and  he  tntainly  poaaated  niBe  of  Ihe  ICalurei — we  an 
coDBtantlylold  how  hii  Btreufth  wwcd  with  the  wuiii(o(  tbeiuD 
lill  uKoiidc,  and  thcD  paduaUy  decnusdi  he  owned  a  iteed 
known  by  a  definite  name  Ic  CnnitalU;  and  a  licht-fivingiwwd, 
Bicali bur  (which,  S3  a  Rile,  iirepmenledaabekiDfingloGa wain, 
not  To  Arlhur)^-all  tiaiiiof  aiun-bcro — he  certainly  baa  much  in 

head-cudingchallenge, »  admirably  told  in  .fyrCTainiyireafHf 'Ac 
Crtiu  KnitUt,  was  originally  connected  with  (he  Irish  champiDn, 
Nor  wa>  Ihe  lady  of  Gawain'a  love  a  doiOI  maidea,  hu  the 
<Lueen  of  Ibe  other-world.  In  Irish  tradition  the  other-world  is 
oitca  R[)RscDLed  a>  an  island,  inhabited  by  womrd  only;  and 
il  ia  this  "  lile  ol  Haidens"  that  Gawain  visila  in  Diu  Cint; 
telurning  theidroB  dowered  with  the  gift  Ol  eternal  youth. 
The  Cbaald  UerveiUeus  adventure,  nlatod  at  length  by  Chrttien 
«nd  Wolfram  is  undoubtedly  such  an  "  other-world  "  itoiy.  It 
stems  probable  that  it  was  this  connewn  which  wvn  let  Cawaia 
the  title  ol  the  "  Uaiden'  Knight,"  a  title  for  which  do  utia- 
factory  explanation  ii  ever  given.    When  the  source  of  Ihe  name 

and  gained  for  Gawain  the  reputation  of  a  fadle  morality, 
which  was  eiaggerated  by  the  pious  compiUra  ol  the  later  Crall 
romances  into  penisteni  and  aggravated  wrong-doing;  at  the 
same  lime  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Gawain  is  never  Uke  TlilMn  aitd 
Lancelot,  the  hero  ol  ao  illicit  connenon  maintained  uadet 
circumtuncts  of  falsehood  and  treachery..  Gawain,  however, 
belonged  to  the pre-CbriktiiniiageoICrail  tradition,  indil is JMl 
surprising  that  writers,  bent  on  spiritual  ediicalion,  found  bin 
soniewhal  ol  a  stumbling-block.  Chaucef.  when  be  ipdu  ol 
Gawain  coming"  againout  of  tatrie,"  spoke  better  than  he  knew; 
Ibe  home  of  that  very  gallant  and  couilcoiia  knigbl  is  indeed 
Psiry.land,  and  Ihe  into  Cawain-tiadition  is  inlortDed  with 
biiy  tfanuui  and  pace. 


and  Ihe  Lady  ol 

OAWLBB,  a  town  of  Cawler  county.  South  Auitialia,  on  Ihe 
farariver,  i4]m.  byrailN.E.ofAdebide.  Itiioneoflhe  most 
thriving  places  in  Ihe  cohiny,  bcint  ibe  centre  of  a  large  wheat- 
irowing  ditlrici;  il  hasi^sa  engineering  works,  foundries,  Rour- 
milh.  breweries  and  saw-mills,  while  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  ire  found  in  the  oeighbouring  hills.    The  inhabiianu  of  the 
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loia  u^  ^^qKemner  1005  bl  namsiapte,  where  his  family  bad 
long  been  settled.  He  waseducatedit  the  gramnur  school  of  ibe 
lown  under  Robert  Luck,  who  had  published  some  Laiio  and 
Eriglish  poems.  On  leaving  school  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  silk 
mercer  in  London,  but  being  weary,  according  (o  Dr  Johnson. 

soon  returned  to  fiamstaple.  where  he  spent  tome  lime  with  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Huaei.UKMoKOiiIaiiBisl  minislcrc^  tbc 


town.    Ho  then  Tetumed  ta  London,  and  tbovgh  no  deuBi  uc 

available  (oc  his  bic«rap)iy  until  Ibe  puUicalion  of  WiM  in  ijot, 
Ihe  account  be  gives  in  Kural  Sftrii  (lyij).  of  years  wasted  in 
attending  on  courtian  wbo  were  profuse  in  promises  never 
kept,  may  accouM  lorbisaccapaliwiB.  Among  bis  early  Uieraiy 
friends  w«re  Aaron  Hill  and  Eustace  BudgclL  In  TMt  Ptaaa 
Ante  ^  ICit  (17 1  r)  Cay  attempted  to  give  an  accounk  of  "  all  our 
periodical  papers,  whether  monlbly,  weekly  or  diurnal."  He 
espedaliy  praised  the  Taller  srtd  tlic  Sfalalor,  and  Swift,  wU> 
kbcw  DotUng  of  the  auihorship  oi  the  pamphlet,  su^iected  It 
to  bs  inspired  by  Stede  and  Addisoti.  To  Liniot's  MiKiUury 
(1711)  Gty  csntribuled  "  An  Epislle  to  Bersaid  Llnlot,"  coD- 
lainiag  sotne  tines  in  praise  of  Pope,aDd  a  vetsionof  Ibe  story  of 
AndiBe  frotn  the  sixth  book  ol  Ihe  UilamorHota  oi  Ovid.  Im 
the  HRM  year  he  was  renived  into  the  household  of  Ihe  ducbes 
of  MoBtnouth  as  secreUty,  a  conneiion  which  wn,  bowcvtl, 
broken  before  June  1714- 

Tbe  dedication  of  Us  Rmil  SporU  (1713)  to  Pope  wu 
Ibe  begioning  at  a  lasting  fiiendataip.  Gay  could  have  no 
prrieosions  to  rivalry  with  Pepe,  Wbo  aeons  never  to  have 
tiied  of  helping  his  friend.  In  1713  he  produced  a  oimeily, 
Tlu  Wife  1,1  Bulk,  which  was  acted  only  three  nights,  and  Tim 
fiDi,ono  ol  his  leasl  suetestf  ul  poems;  and  in  r  7 1*  rJkt  SHe/iBj"! 
Wak,  a  series  of  tii  pastorals  drawn  fiotn  English  rustic  life. 
Pope  had  urged  him  lo  under1al;e  this  last  task  in  order  to 
ridicMlf  the  Arcadian  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who  had  been 
praised  by  the  Cucrdiaa,  lo  the.neglect  of  Pope's  claims  as  (he 
lint  pastoral  writer  of  the  age  and  the  true  English  Theocritus. 
Gay's  pastorals  completely  achieved  this  object,  but  bis  ludicrow 
-'-     -    English  s»   "  ■-   -  ■  ,       .      . 


in  their  r. 


Cayh, 


been  appointed  secretary  1 

of  Hanover  through  Ihe  i 

death  of  Queen  Anne  Ihree  months  laler  pul  an  end  lo  lU  bis 

hopes  of  ofKcia!  employment.    In  1 715.  probably  with  some  help 

from  Pope;  he  produced  tVlial  d'ye  tall  ill  a  dramatic  skit  on 

contemporary  tragedy,  with  special  reference  to  Olway's  VtJtiti 

Lewis  Theobald  and  Benjamin  Griffin  (1660-1740)  published  1 
Conine  ICeyfsuAdld'l^cafJil  by  way  of  eiplanatian.  In  I7ifi 
■ppestld  his  Tritia, arllu  Art  ej Waitinc the SirttU «/ LtHdim. a 
poem  In  three  books,  for  which  he  acknowledged  having  received 
several  hiois  from  Swift.  Il  contains  graphic  and  humorous 
descriptions  of  ihe  London  of  that  period.  In  January  1717  he 
produced  the  comedy  ol  Tkra  Hears  after  Uariiat',  uhich  wai 
and  was  a  complete. 


Pope  and  Al 


js  patrol 


hat  in  this  L 

jl  they  were  ^d  enough  to  have 


- by  subscription,  tealiiing  £tooo  or  more. 

tn  ihal  year  James  Craggs,  the  secretary  ol  slate,  presented 
rim  with  some  South  Sea  smck.  Clay,  disregarding  the  prudent 
idvice  of  Pope  and  other  of  his  friends,  invesied  his  all  in  Soutb 
holding  on  lo  the  end,  he  lost  everything.    The 


shock  is 


angeioualy  ill 


lys  been  a  spoilt  child,  who.  , ^ 

to  be  done  for  bim.  Kisfricnds  did  nol  fall  him  at  this  junduie. 
He  had  patrons  in  William  Pulleney,  afterwards  elrl  of  Bath, 
in  Ihe  third  earl  ol  BurHngtou,  who  constantly  enterlaiiKd  him 
at  Chiswick  or  al  Burlington  House,  and  in  the  third  eail  of 
Queensberty.  He  was  a  frequent  viailot  with  Pope,  and  ricaved 
unvarying  kindness  from  Congreve  and  Arbulhnot.  In  1714 
he  produced  a  tragedy  calkd  Tht  Cat*'—'-  In  i;f  7  be  wi«M 
for  Prince  William,  allerwaids  duke  of  Cumberland,  his  famou 
Fifiy-ne  FabUt  in  Virit.  for  which  be  naturally  hoped  to  g»ia 
some  preferment,  although  he  has  much  to  say  in  Ibem  of  the 
serviUly  of  cowiiera  and  ibt  vanity  of  court  honoun.    tie  waa 

n^  was  still  a  child.  Ht  ref  usad  Ibis  oHer,  Which  all  his  Mouk 
seentDhavercgaaUd,  for  DO  very  obvious  nuon.asaniaAenhy. 
Aa  the  f'aUii  wire  writua  I«  the  aBVanDi  ol  OM  njal  cUH 
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ibtn  would  apprw  to  hv9t  b#en  a  mcMura  of  reason  io  giving 
him  a  sinecure  in  the  Mrvice  of  anoUiec  His  friends  thought 
him  unjustly  neglected  by  the  court,  but  he  had  already  received 
(1733)  a  sinecure  as  lottery  conunissioner  with  a  salary  of  £150 
a^year.  and  from  1722  to  1739  he  had  lodging  in  the  palace  at 
WhitehalL  He  had  never  rendered  any  speoai  services  to  ^ 
court. 

He  certainly  did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment by  his  next  production,  the  Be^nars*  Opera,  a  lyrical 
drama  produced  on  the  29th  of  January  172$  by  Ricb»  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  caricatured.  This  famous  piece,  which 
was  said  to  have  made  "  Rich  gay  and  Gay  rich,"  was  an  innova- 
tion in  many  respects,  and  for  a  time  ft  drove  Italian  op^  off 
the  English  stage.  Under  cover  of  the  thiev«a  and  highwaymen 
who  figured  in  it  waa  disguised  a  satire  on  society,  for  Gay  made 
it  plain  that  in  describing  the  moral  code  of  his  characters  he  had 
in  mind  the  corruptions  of  the  governing  cbss.  Part  of  the 
success  of  the  Bei$ar^  Opera  may  have  been  due  to  the  acting 
of  Lavinia  Fenton,  afterwards  duchess  of  BoUon,  in  the  part  of 
Polly  Peachum.  The  play  ran  for  sixty-two  nights,  though  the 
representations,  four  ci  which  were  "  benefits  "  of  the  author, 
were  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  consecutive.  Swift  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  subject,  and  Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
were  constantly  consulted  while  the  work  was  In  progi^ess^  but 
Gay  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author.  He  wrote  a  jequel, 
Polly,  the  representation  of  which  was  Xorbidden  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  Walpole.  This 
act  of  "  oppression  "  caused  no  loss  to  Gay.  It  proved  an 
excellent  a4vertisement  for  Polly,  which  was  published  by  sub- 
scription in  1 7  39,  and  brought  its  author  more  than  £1 000.  The 
duchess  of  Queensbcrry  was  dismissed  from  court  for  enlisting 
subscribers  in  the  palace.  The  duke  of  Queensberry  gave  him  a 
home,  and  the  duchess  continued  her  affectionate  patronage 
untn  Gay's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December 
1733.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  is  by  Pope,  and  is  followed  by  Gay's  own  mocking 
couplet: — 

*'  Life  IS  a  iest,  and  all  things  show  k, 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  It.** 

Acts  and  Galaiea,  an  English  pastoral  opera,  the  music  of  which 
was  written  by  Handel,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
r753.  The  profits  of  his  po6thumou$<^ra  of  i4cAiZZM  (1733),  and 
a  new  volume  of  Fables  (1738)  went  to  his  two  sisters,  who 
inherited  from  him  a  fortune  of  i'^ooo.  He  left  two  other  pieces. 
The  Distressed  Wife  (1743),  a  comedy,  and  The  Rehearsal  at 
Goatham  (i  754) ,  a  farce.  Tbe  Fables,  ^'ght  as  they  may  appear, 
cost  him  more  labour  than  any  of  his  other  works.  The  narratives 
are  in  nearly  every  case  original,  and  are  told  in  clear  and  h'vely 
verse.  The  mond  which  rounds  off  each  little  story  is  never 
strained.  They  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind,  and  the  very 
numerous  editions  of  them  prove  their  popularity.  They  have 
been  translated  into  Latin,  French  aiMl  Italian,  tJrdu  and 
Bengali. 

See  his  Poetical  Works  (1893)  ui  the  Muses*  Library,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr  John  Underluu;  also  Samuel  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  John  Gay^i  Sinfipiek  (1898),  edited  by  U.  Sarrarin  (Entftscke 
TextbiUiethek  II.);  ami  an  article  by  Ansdn  Dobson  in  vol.  21  of 
the  Dtctitmary  ol  Naiional  Biotrapiy;  Gay's  Chair  (1820).  edited 
by  Henry  Lee,  a  fellow-townsman,  contained  a  tuographical  sketch 
by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailer. 

GAY,  MARIE  PRAVCOISB  SOPHQ  (1776-1852),  French 
author,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  xst  of  July  1776.  Madame 
(kiy  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Nichault  de  la  Valette  and  of 
Francesca  Peretti,  an  Italian  lady.  In  1793  she  was  married 
to  M.  Liottier,  an  exchange  broker,  but  she  was  divorced  from 
him  in  1799,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  M.  Gay^ 
receiver-general  of  the  department  of  the  RoSr  or  Ruhr.  This 
union  brought  her  into  inUmate  relations  with  many  distinguished 
personages;  and  her  salon  came  to  be  frequented  by  all  the 
distinguished  litterateurs,  musicians,  actors  and  painters  of  the 
time,  whom  she  attracted  by  her  beauty,  her  vivacity  and  her 
many  anuable  qualities.  Her  first  literary  production  was  a 
letter  written  in  1802  to  the  Journal  de  Paris^  in  defence  of 


hfadame  de  Stale's  novel,  Ddphime\  and  in  the  tame  year  she 
published  anonymously  her  first  novel  Lawe  d'EsUll.  tionie 
de  lionlbreuse,  which  appeared  in  18x3,  is  considered  by  Saints 
Beuve  her  bat  work;  but  Auatele  (18x5),  the  romance  of  a 
deaf-mute,  has  perhaps  a  higher  neputatioiL  Amcmg  her  other 
works.  Salons  tMibres  (2  vols.,  1837)  may  be  especiaOy  mentioned. 
Madame  Gay  wrote  several  conaiedies  and  opera  libretti  which 
met  with  considerable  success.  She  was  also  an  accomplished 
musician^  and  composed  both  the  words  and  music  of  a  number 
of  songs.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  sth  of  March  1852.  For  an 
account  of  her  daughter,  Belphine  Gay,  Madame  de  Girardin^ 
see  GiaARODL 

See  hfu- own  Somenirs  d^mne  vteHle  temme  (i&S4)»  also  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  Portraits  contemporaiifs;  and  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  dm 
litndi,  vol.  vL 

GAT,  WALTER  (1856-  ),  American  artist,  was  bom  at 
Hingham^  Massachusetts,  on  the  22nd  of  Jaimary  18561  In 
1876  he  became  a  pupil  of  L^n  Bomutt  in  Paris.  He  received 
an  honourable  mention  in  the  Salon  of  1885;  a  gold  medal  i^ 
1888,  and  similar  awards  at  Vieima  (1894),  Antwerp  (1895), 
Berlin  (1896)  and  Munich  (1897).  He  became  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Secession^ 
Munich.  Works  by  him  are  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Tate 
Gallery  ^ndon),  and  the  Boston  and  Metropolitan  (New  York) 
Museums  of  Art.  His  compositions  are  mainly  figure  subjecta 
portraying  French  peasant  life. 

GATA*  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Patna, 
division  of  Bengal.  The  city  is  situated  85  m.  S.  of  Patna  by 
raiL  Pop.  (1901)  71,288.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts; 
adjoining  each  other;  the  part  containing  the  residences  of  the 
priests  ia  Gaya  proper;  and  .the  other,  which  is  the  business 
quarter,  is  called  Sahibganj.  The  dyil  offices  and  residences  oC 
the  European,  inhabitants  are  situated  here.  Gaya  derives  its 
sanctity  from  incidents  in  the  life  of  Buddha.  But  a  local 
legend  also  exists  concerning  a  pag^  monstor  of  0:eat  sanaity, 
named  Gaya,  who  by  long  penance  had  become  holy,  so  that  all 
who  saw  or  touched  him  were  saved  from  perdition.  Yama,  the 
lord  of  hcD,  appealed  to  the  gods,  who  induced  Gaya  to  lie  down 
in  order  that  his  bodv  might  be  a  place  <^  sacrifice;  and  once 
down,  Yama  ];Jaced  a  large  stone  on  him  to  keep  him  there.  The 
tricked  demon  struggled  violently,  and,  in  order  to  pacify  him, 
Vishnu  promised  that  the  gods  ^ould  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  him,  and  that  any  one  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay  should  be  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Hindu  place  of  torment.  This  may  possibly  be  a  Brahmanic 
rendering  of  B uddha's  life  and  work.  There  are  forty-five  sacred 
spots  (of  which  the  temple  of  Vishnupada  is  the  chieQ  in  and 
around  the  city,  and  these  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
annually.  During  the  Mutiny  the  large  store  of  treasure  here  was 
conveyed  safely  to  Calcutta  by  Mr  A.  Money.  The  dty  contains 
a  government  high  school  and  an  hospital,  with  a  Lady  Elgin 
branch  for  women. 

The  DiSTsiCT  or  Gaya  comprises  an  area  of  4713  sq.  m. 
Generally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  level  plain,  with  a  ridge  of 
prettily  wooded  hills  along  the  southern  boundary,  whence  the 
country  falls  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Ganges.  Rocky 
hills  occasionally  occur,  either  detached  or  in  groups,  the  loftiest 
being  Maher  hil|  about  ism.  SJ£.  of  Gaya  city,  with  an  elevation 
of  x63o  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  The  eastern  part  of  the  district  is 
highly  cultivated;  the  portions  to  the  north  and  west  are  less 
fertile;  while  in  the  south  the  country  is  thin^  peopled  and 
conskts  of  hills,  the  jungles  on  which  are  full  of  wild  animals. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Son,  which  marks  the  boimdary  between 
Gaya  and  Shababad,  navigable  by  small  boats  throughout  the 
year,  and  by  craft  of  3o-tons  burden  in  the  rainy  season.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Punpun,  Phalgu  and  Jamuna.  Two  branches  of 
the  Son  canal  system,  the  eastern  main  canal  and  the  Patna 
canal,  intersect  the  district.  In  1901  the  population  was 
2,059,933,  showing  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  decade.  Among  the 
higher  castes  there  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  Brahmans, 
a  circumstance  due  to  the  number  of  sacred  places  which  the 
district  contains.    The  Gayawab,  or  priests  in  charge  of  the  holy 
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places,  arc  held  in  h?gh  esteem  by  the  pilgritois ;  but  they  are  not 
pure  Brahroans,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  ate. 
They  live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  but  are  very  wealthy,  from 
contributions  extorted  from  the  pOgrims.  Buddh  Gaya,  about 
d  m.  S.  of  Gaya  city,  is  one  of  the  holiest  dtes  of  Buddhism,  as 
containing  the  tree  under  wliich  Sak3ramunl  attained  enlighten- 
ment. In  addition  to  many  ruins  and  sculptures,  there  is  % 
temple  restored  by  the  government  in  x88x.  Another  place  of 
religious  interest  is  a  temple  bf  great  antiquity,  which  crowns  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Barabar  hiUs,  and  at  which  a  religious  fair  is 
held  each  September,  attended  by  10,000  to  20,0000  pilgrims. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  rock  caves  excavated  about 
200  B.C.  T^e  opium  poppy  is  largely  cultivated.  There  are  a 
number  of  lac  factories.  Manufactures  consist  of  cominon  brass 
utensils,  bkick  stone  ornaments,  pottery,  tussur-sHk  and  cotton 
dbth.  Formerly  paper-making  was  an  important  manufac- 
tute  in  the  district,  but  it  has  entirely  died  out.  The  chief 
exports  are  food  grains,  oil  seeds,  indigo,  crude  opium  (sent  to 
Patna  for  manufacture),  saltpetre,  sugar,  blankets,  brass  utensils, 
&c.  ThMmpbrts  are  salt,  piece  goods,  cotton,  timber  bamboos, 
tobacco,  lac,  iron,  spices  and  fruits.  The  district  is  traversed  by 
four  branches  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  In  1901  it  buffered 
severely  from  the  plague. 
See  histrict  CauUeer  (1906);  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  Mahabodki 

OAYALi  a  domesticated  ox  allied  to  the  Gaur,  but  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  features,  by  the  more  conical  and 
straighter  horns,  and  the  straight  line  between  them.  Gayal 
are  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  hill-districts  of  Assam  and  parts 
ol  Tenasserim  and  Upper  Burma.  Although  it  ha&  received 
a  distinct  name,  Bos  (Bibos)  frOtOatfs,  there  atn  be  little  doubt 
that  the  gayal  is  merely  a  domesticated  breed  of  the  gaur,  many 
gayal-skuUs  showing  characters  approximating  to  those  of  the 
gaur. 

OATANOOS  Y  ARCB.  PA8C0AL  DE  (1809-1897),  Spanish 
scholar  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  2xst  of  Jtme 
1809.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Pont-le-Voy  near  Blob,  and  in  1828  began  the  study  of  Arabic 
under  SOvestre  de  Sacy.  After  a  visit  to  England,  where  he 
married,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Spanish  treasury,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  foreign  office  as  translator  in  1833.  In  1836  he 
returned  to  England,  wrote  extensively  in  English  periodicals,  and 
translate  Almakkari's  History  of  Ike  Makommedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain  (1840-1843)  for  the  Roy^  Asiatic  Society.  In  England  he 
also  made  the  acquahitaace  of  Ticknor,  to  whom  he  was  veiy 
serviceable.  In  1843  he  returned  to  Spain  as  professor  of  Arabic 
at  the  university  of  Madrid,  which  post  he  held  until  x88x,  when 
he  was  made  director  of  public  instruction.  This  office  he  re- 
signed upon  being  elected  senator  for  the  district  of  Huelva. 
His  latter  years  were  spent  m  cataloguing  the  Spanish  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum;  he  had  previously  continued 
Bergenroth's  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  relating  to  En^nd 
in  the  Slmancas  archives.  His  best-known  original  work  is  his 
dissertation  on  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry  in  Rlvadeneyra's 
Biblioteca  de  auiores  espafloies.  He  died  in  London  on  the  4th 
of  October  1897. 

OAYARRi,  CHARLES  finENMB  ARTHUR  (1805-1895), 
American  historian,  was  bom  in  New  Orieans,  Louisiana,  on  the 
9th  of  January  1805.  After  studying  at  the  CoUdge  d'Ori£ans  he 
began,  in  1826,  to  study  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  three  years  Uter 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana,  in  1831  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney-general  of  his  state,  in  1833  became  presiding 
judge  of  the  dty  court  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1834  was  elected 
as  a  Jackson  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate.  On  account 
of  ill-health,  however,  he  immediately  resigned  without  taking  his 
seat,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  travelled  in  Europe  and  collected 
historical  material  from  the  Ftench  and  the  Spam'sh  archives. 
In  1844-1^45  and  in  X856-X857  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  X845  to  1853  tras 
secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana.  He  supported  the  Southern 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  be  lost  a  large  fortune. 


and  after  its  do  A  lived  chiefly  by  Ids  pan.  He  died  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  i  ith  o*  February  1895.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
historian  of  Louisiana.  He  wrote  Histoire  de  Ta  Louisiane  <  1847) ; 
Romance  cf  the  History  of  Louisiana  {1848);  Louisiana:  its 
Colonial  History  and  Romance  (X851),  reprinted  in  A  History  of, 
Louisiana;  History  of  Louisiana:  the  Sponisk  Domination 
(1854);  PkUip  J  J.  of  Spain  (1866);  and  A  History  of  Louisiana 
(4  vols.,  x866),  the  last  being  a  republication  and  conthiuatioo 
of  his  earlier  works  !n  this  field,  the  whol^  comprehending  the 
history  of  Lotiisiana  from  its  eaiHest  discovery  to  i86t.  He 
wrote  abo  several  dramas  and  romances,  the  best  of  the  latter 
being  Fernando  de  Lemos  (X872). 

«AY-UIS8AC  JOSEPH  LOUB  (x778-i8$o);  French  chemist 
and  physicist,  was  bom  at  St  L^otiard,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Vienne,  on  the  6th  of  December  1778.  He  was  the  elder 
son  of  Antoine  Gay,  proatteur  du  roi  and  judge  at  Pont-rde- 
Nobkc,  who  assumed  the  name  Lussac  from  a  small  ptDperty  he 
bad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Ltenard.  Young  Qay-Lussac 
received  his  early  education  at  home  under  the  dnection  of  the 
abb^  Bourdietix  and  other  masters,  andtn  1 794  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
prepare  for  the  Eoole  Polytedmique,  into  which  he  was  admittea 
at  the  end  of  1797  after  a  brSOant  examination.  Three  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  Chanss€ed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ivas  assigned  to  C.  L.  Berthollet,  who  wanted 
an  able  student  to  help  in  his  researches.  Hie  new  assistant 
scarcely  came  op  to  dcpect&tions  in  respect  of  confirming  certain 
theoretical  vie«rs  of  las  master's  by  the  experiments  set  him  to 
that  end,  and  appears  to  have  stjited  the  discrepancy  without 
reserve;  but  Beithollet  nevertheless  quickly  recognized  the 
ability  displayed,  and  showed  his  appredation  not  only  by  desiring 
to  be  Gay-Lussac's  "  father  in  science,"  but  also  by  xrmking  him  in 
X807  an  original  member  of  the  Sod6t£  d'Arcueil.  In  x8o2  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  to  A.  F.  Fourcroy  at  the  Nicole  Poly- 
technique,  where  subsequently  (Z809)  he  became  prclessor  of 
chemistry,  and  from  1808  to  1832  he  was  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Sorbonne,  a  post  which  he  only  res^fned  for  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  j  831  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Haute  Vienne  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  1839 
he  entered  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
May  1850. 

Cky-Lussac's  earlier  researches  «rere  mostly  physical  in 
diaracterand  referred  mamly  to  the  properties  of  gases,  vapour- 
tensions,  hygrometry,  capillarity,  &c  In  his  first  memoir  (Ann, 
de  Ckimie,  X802)  he  showed  that  different  gases  are  dilated  in 
the  same  proportion  when  heated  from  b*  to  zoo*  C.  Apparently 
he  did  not  know  of  Dahon's  experiments  on  the  same  point, 
wiiich  indeed  were  f^  from  accurate;  but  in  a  note  he  explained 
that  "  le  dt.  Charles  avait  remarqu6  depuis  x5  ans  la  m6me 
propri£t£  dans  ces  gat;  mais  n'ayant  jamais  pubU6  ses  risultats, 
c*est  par  j|e  plus  grand  hasard  que  je  les  ai  connus."  In  con- 
sequence of  his  candour  in  thus  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
observation  which  his  fellow-citizen  did  not  think  worth  publish- 
ing, his  name  is  sometimes  dissoqated  from  this  law,  which  instead 
is  known  as  that  of  Charles.  In  1804  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  his  researches  on  air  in  somewhat  unusual  condi* 
tions,  for  the  French  Academy,  desirous  ol  securing  someobaerra- 
tions  on  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  great  devationis 
above  the  earth,  through  Berthollet  and  J.  E.  C^aptal  obtained 
the  use  of  the  balloon  which  had  been  employed  in  Egypt,  and 
entrusted  the  task  to  him  and  J.  B.  Biot.  In  their  first  ascent 
from  the  garden  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  on  the  24th  of 
August  1804  an  altitude  of  4000  metres  (about  13,000  ft.)  was 
attained.  But  this  elevation  was  not  considered  sufficient 
by  Gay-Lussac,  who  therefore  made  a  second  ascent  by  himself 
on  the  x6th  of  September,  when  the  balloon  rose  7016  metres 
(about  23,000  ft.)  above  sea-level.  At  this  height,  with  the 
thermometer  marking  9}  degrees  below  freezing,  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  making  observations  not  only  on 
magnetism,  but  also  on  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air, 
and  collecting  several  samples  of  air  at  different  heights.  Tbe 
magnetic  observations,  though  imperfect,  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  magnetic  effect  at  all  attainable  elevations  above 


tk*  Mrtk'i  wrfacc  muita  cDutant;  ud  im  aBdyriDg  th 
lunpla  of  lir  be  could  find  ao  diScniia  of  canpoBtum  ■ 
difenit  btigbu.  (Fot  to  utouiU  of  boib  uccdu  mc  /mri 
it  pkys.  let  ia<^.)  On  the  la  of  Octoba  in  tbe  ume  ycu,  i 
conjimaioD  with  AleuDdcr  von  Humboldt,  he  md  ft  pipn  o 
cudiDiietricuilytit  MiM.  AClMi.,iB(>s),iAkhcr 

tlntwiiai      ._ 

o(  tbc  kicer.  But  hb  liir  id  cnmWiatiini  by  volunB  mi  not 
ennladittd  in  ki  geiMnI  fonn  untO  iftB  ha  itf VD  f mm  iKientific 
jooncy  thnnih  SvitKiluM),  luly  Md  C«edui^,  im  wfaidi  with 
Hunboldl  Ik  ■tutid  bom  ?*cli  m  Undi  1S05.  Tha  joonBy 
WW  inlemqited  in  tbe  tpting  d  i8b6  by  tbe  ikwi  fll  tbe  fkub 
of  b(.  J.  BiiBoB,  ud  Ghy-LoKtx  fannied  buk  to  Puii  in  tbe 
bope,  wbidi  wm  gntiicd,  thM  be  inxild  be  dettad  to  tbe  Hit 
tbua  vuated  in  tbe  Acadeny.  In  1S07  nn  uxMnt  of  tbe 
nugnctk  dbsenalkme  nede  dnriug  tbe  loui  witb  Humboldt 
WW  piddidwd  io  tbe  Gnt  vobme  of  tbe  Jf  A»Jn>  f  ilKiiaf,  end 
tbe  Mcond  votDine,  pabUdied  bi  iSoq,  cootained  tfae  fanportuit 
mcmdr  on  guacnu  comfaenatiaD  <ratd  to  tbe  SociftC  PfaUn- 
nuthiqie  on  tbc  lift  diyof  iBoB),  in  wUcb  be  pnioted  out  tbu 
ttaa  canMnioc  whb  ewi  otbcr  in  volume  do  N  in  tin  limplett 
I,  I  to  } — and  tbit  tbe  vohune  of  tbe 
id  formed  been  ■  limple  Rlio  to  tbtt  of  tbe  onutlt«nti. 
About  this  time  Gay-Lumc'i  woik,  dlboogb  he  by  no  raeuii 
enllrely  ebindDnKl  physnl  qucuiom.  became  of  ■  iMntdienkil 
chartctei;  and  in  three  iutences  it  broagbt  him  into  dirMt 
rivaliy  with  Sii  Humphiy  Divy.  In  the  int  cue  Davy'g 
preparitioo  of  pouuium  end  aodium  by  the  eletlric  cuntot 
tpurred  en  Gay-Limse  and  hie  cDlUbonto-  L.  J.  Tlrfnvd,  ttbo 
bad  00  battery  at  tbcit  diipanl.  to  leaidi  foi  a  cbcmical  method 
of  obtaining  thoee  mMils.  and  by  Ibe  actioD  of  led-hol  icon  on 
f  uied  pDlasb — a  neihod  of  which  Davy  adadtted  tbe  advantagcii 
— they  lucceeded  in  itoi  in  prcpanng  potasaium,  gfang  on  10 
make  a  lull  «udy  0/  in  pcopetties  and  lo  me  it,  a  Davy 
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aecond  concernfd  the  nature  of  "  oiymujiatic  acid  "  {chZoiine). 
While  aduiittiuf  ibe  poasibility  tliai  it  wai  an  demesuuy  body, 
iftei  many  eiperimenti  ibey  finally  declared  it  to  be  1  compound 
(ittrn.  d'Araitil,  cBa^).  Davy,  on  tbe  other  fauid,  could  aee  no 
reaaon  to  suppoee  it  coolaiiKd  oxygen,  aa  tb^  turmiecd,  and 
ultimalfly  Chey  had  to  accept  hia  view  of  it£  elementary  chaiHCIcr. 
Tbe  third  case  touted  most  feelingof  all.  Davy.  paHing  (hroucJi 
Paiif  on  bit  way  to  Italy  ai  tite  end  of  1813,  obtained  a  lew 
fragments  of  iodiae,  wbicb  bad  been  dlKUvered  by  Beitutd 
Coanoia  (1777-1836)  in  iSii.  aod  after  a  bnef  examination  by 
the /id  ol  tiis  linuted  portable  laboMory  perceived  ill  anakigy 


i  nettled 


Gay-Lw 


dy  took  op  the  itudy  of  the  new 
■ubelaDce.  the  rtault  being  tiie  elaborate"  Mfmoireiutriode," 
which  appeared  in  tlie  Ana.  dt  clam,  in  1814.  He  too  taw  ila 
reeemMince  to  chloiine,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  with  Davy'i 
ppinio'i  aa  to  iia  timple  nature,  though  not  without  aome  heait^- 
lion,  due  daubtleu  10  hii  previous  declaration  about  chlorine- 
Davy  on  hit  tide  Keim  to  have  felt  that  the  FrnKhcbeniiat  m 
compel  ing*riihhlm,nDl  iltogetber  fairly ,  in  trying  to  appropciSc 
■he  honour  ol  ditcovtrint  the  character  of  the  aubttance  uid  of 
iit  compound,  bydriodk  acid. 

In  1810  be  publisbed  a  paper  wUch  conuins  aome  clasaic 
eiperimentf  on  feimentalion.  a  lubject  to  which  he  returned 

working  with  Thfoard  at  the  improvement  of  the  melhodi  of 
organic  analyaia,  and  b>'  (xonbiution  with  oaidinng  agents, 
lint  pataaiium  cUorate  and  subeequcntly  copper  oiide,  he 
determined  (be  compoeilion  of  a  number  of  organic  sobstanoet. 
But  his  lau  great  piece  of  pure  research  wat  on  pnusic  acid. 
In  a  note  puhliihed  in  1811  he  described  the  phyairal  properties 
of  thit  acid,  but  he  said  nothing  about  its  chemica]  conipotiiian 
till  iSij,  when  he  described  cyanogen  as  a  compound  niillcle, 
ptuisic  acid  as  a  compound  ol  that  radicle  with  hydrogen  alone. 


B  pnaMw  (cyuilda)  u  conpdoBdi  g(  Ibe  ndide  whb 
Tba  inof  thai  pnotic  acid  contain)  hydrogen  bat  no 
impottant  Ionian  lo  tbe  bydngen-add 
'  U  of  Lavoiiier'a  oxygen  theaty; 

. u  of  ei|Ual  iopoitance  fot  tbc 

of  compoBnd  ladidea  in  npnic  cbemiMiy. 

b  Cay-LuBKc's  atleolion  begaa  M  he  dit- 
Hebadso 


he  was  attached  to  tbc  **  MbntariHtitUo  da  povdRi  ct : 
In  1818, and ta  i8>9 be RCdrad  tb« tacruhn poM of  aB^nlo 
the  mint.  In  tbcM  imw  ielda  be  dhplayed  tbe  powen  m>  eoai- 
qikaotu  in  hit  adentific  in<|ilbit>,  and  be  waa  new  10  introdncc 
uid  etubliih  tdeatife  accntacy  lebcee  pttviondy  there  bad  ben 
mefdy  practical  appforfmaltoiit.  Hit  lervicca  to  indunty  bi- 
chidad  hit  inpioveaieau  in  tba  ptocMei  for  the  mannfactnte 
of  Bulpburie  add  <iSi8}  and  onlk  add  (rB99>i  metbodi  of 
enhnatlng  tbe  amoant  of  ital  alkafi  in  polatb  and  and*  by  tbe 
vdume  of  itandard  add  iei|ub«d  for  Beutnliiaiian,  and  for 
estbnaling  the  avaflabfe  (Mofine  b  UettA^  powder  by  a  sohitlaB 
of  anenioBi  add;   direction  foi    '*  '  '* 

aknbfrfometer  publlthed  In  T814 
(he  Initilule;  and 
aDver  by  a  itandard  tolatioi 
was  published  in  1833.  Among  his  research  woik  of  thia  period 
maybe  mentioned  the  improvements  in  organic  analysis  and  the 
invcaiigition  of  lulminic  add  made  with  the  bdp  of  Llebig,  who 
gained  the  privilege  of  admknon  to  his  private  laboratcey  in 
tS.J-.8.4. 

nen,  pcrhapa  a  bttle  cold  and  reserved,  and  notunarrare  of  Jut 
great  ability.  But  he  waa  abo  bold  and  eaergetk,  iwt  only  ia 
hH  work  but  alio  In  support  and  defence  of  bit  Itieodt.  Hit 
early  childish  advenlarei,  as  told  by  Arago,  herald  tbe  IMiieit 

(VetuvfUB  w»  hi  full  eruption  when  he  visited  it  during  bia 
tour  In  iSoj) ;  and  tbe  endurance  he  nhibited  onder  tbe  hbora- 
toiy  acddenU  that  bdell  him  shows  the  power  ol  will  with  iriuch 
hs  wonld  lace  tbe  prospecl  ti  becoming  blind  and  usdess  lor  tbe 

distinguished  ornaments.     Only  at  the  very 


was  born  at  Thessalonica.  On  tbe  capture  of  hit  native  dty  by 
theTurkiin  t43ohel1edtoIiaIy.  Duringathreeyears' reji^nte 
in  Mantua  he  rapidly  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Lalnl 
undFT  (he  leaching  of  Vhtorioo  da  Fellre,  lupporling  hhnseK 
meanwhile  by  gi^^ng  lessons  (n  Greek,  and  by  copying  manuscrf  pis 
ol  the  undent  daisies.'  In  i*«7  be  became  professor  of  Greet 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Ferrara,  to  which  ttudcnls 
In  great  numbeii  from  all  puv  of  Italy  wete  soon  attracted 
byhltfameaialeicber.  He  had  taken  somepcrt  in  theconndls 
which  were  held  in  Siena  (1473).  Ferrara  (1438),  and  Florence 
(1439),  with  the  object  of  bringing  abont  a  leconcilialion  between 
'  According  to  Vnip.  Can  came  to  Italy  Hnw  ten  years  bier  fmm 
Connaniinaple.  when-  he  had  b«n  a  (ejchcr  or  held  tome  clnkal 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches;  and  in  1450*  f^^  ^  invitaikm  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.»  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  for  some  years 
emplo3red  by  liit  patron  in  making  Latin  translations  from 
Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors.  After  the  death  of  Nichokis 
(i4S5)»  being  unable  to  make  a  living  at  Rome,  Gaxa  removed 
to  hUples,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Alphooso  the 
Magnanimous  for  two  years  (1456-1458).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  by  CajKlinal  Bessarion  to  a  benefice  in  Calabria, 
where  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  where  he  died 
about  1475.  Gaxa  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  his 
learned  conlempocarics,  but  still  higher  in  that  of  the  schobtfs 
of  the  succeeding  generation.  His  Greek  grammar  (in  lour 
books),  written  in  Greek,  first  prints  at  Venice  in  1495,  ^nd 
afterwards  partially  traiulated  by  Erasmus  in  1531,  although 
in  many  respects  defective,  espedally  in  its  syntax,  was  for  a 
long  time  the  leading  text-book.  His  trandations  into  Latin 
were  very  numerous,  including  the  PrcblematOt  Dt  pariUms 
stiimalium  and  Dc  generatiaiu  animaUum  of  Aristotle;  the 
Hisi^ria  pianlantm  of  Theophrastus;  the  ProbUmaia  of  Alexander 
Aphrodisias;  the  De  insintendis  aciebus  of  Aelian;  the  De 
eomposUume  terborum  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  and  some 
oftbeHomt^of  JohaChr3rsostom.  He  also  turned  into  Greek 
Cicero's  DettneeUtU  and  Sonmntm  Scipionis — witk  much  success, 
in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus;  with  more  elegance  than  exactitude, 
acomrding  to  the  colder  judgment  of  modern  sdiolara.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  two  small  treatises  entitled  De  9UHsibus  and 
Di  4tnpn$  Tmrcamm. 

Stoe  G.  Voigt,    Die    WiederheUbuug  des  klatsischtH  AUerlttms 
),  and  article  by  C.  F.  Bfthr  in  ErKh  and  Gruber's  AUmmeine 
\lop<Sdie.    For  a  coioplete  list  of  his  works,  see  Fabricius, 
fiotiica  Graeca  (ed.  Haries),  x. 

OAZA  (or  *AzzAH,  mod.  Ckwauk)^  the  most  southedy  of  the 
five  princely  Philistine  dties,  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  point 
where  the  oki  trade  routes  from  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Petra  to 
Syria  met.  It  was  always  a  strong  bender  fortress  and  a  place 
of  commercial  importance,  in  many  ^je^)ects  the  southern 
counterpart  of  Damascus.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  is  in  the 
Tell  el^Amama  tablets,  in  a  letter  from  the  local  governor,  who 
then  held  it  for  Egypt,  with  which  country  it  always  stood  in 
close  connexion.  It  never  passed  for  bng  into  Israelite  hands, 
though  subject  for  a  while  to  Hesekiah  of  Jndah;  from  him  it 
passed  to  Assyria.  In  Amos  i  6  the  dty  isdenounced  for  giving 
up  Hebrew  slaves  lo  Edom.  To  Herodotus  (iii.  5  )  the  place 
seemed  as  important  as  Sardis.  The  city  withstood  Alexander 
the  Great  for  five  months  (35a  b.c.),  and  in  96  b.&  was  rased  to 
the  ground  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Aulus 
Gabinius,  57  B.a,  but  on  a  new  site;  the  old  site  was  remembcxed 
and  spo^n  of  as  '*  Old  "  or  "  Desert  Gaxa  ":  compete  Acts 
viiL  36.  In  the  and  and  3rd  centuries  Gaxa  was  a  thriving 
Greek  dty,  with  good  schools  and  famous  temples,  especially 
one  to  the  local  g<Kl  Marna  {U.  "  Lord  "  or  "  Our  Lord  ").  A 
statue  of  this  gpd  has  been  found  near  Gaxa;  it  much  resembles 
the  Greek  represenUtion  of  Zeus.  The  struggle  with  Christianity 
here  was  teng  and  intense.  Egyptian  monks  gradually  won  over 
the  country  folk,  and  In  402,  under  the  influence  of  Theodosius 
and  Porphyry  the  local  bishop,  the  Mamdon  was  destroyed 
and  the  cross  made  politically  supreme.  In  the  sih  and  6th 
centuries  Gaza  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  place  of  learning. 
But  after  it  passed  into  Moslem  liands  (635)  it  gradually  lost 
all  save  commercial  importance,  and  even  the  Crusaders  did 
little  to  revive  its  old  military  ^ry.  It  finally  was  captured 
by  the  Moslems  in  1344.    Napoleon  captured  it  in  1799. 

The  modem  town  (pop.  16,000)  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
one  of  which  is  built  on  a  low  hilL  A  magnificent  grove  of  very 
ancient  olives  forms  an  avenue  4  m.  long  to  the  north.  There 
are  many  lofty  minarets  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  a 
fine  mosque  built  of  andent  materials.  A  lath  century  church 
towards  the  south  side  of  the  hill  has  also  been  a>nverted  into 
a  mosque.  On  the  east  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Samson  (an 
erroneous  tradition  dating  back  to  the  middle  ages) .  llie  andent 
waUs  are  now  covered  up  beneath  green  mounds  of  rubbish. 
The  water-supply  is  from  wdls  sunk  through  the  sandy  soil  lo 


the  rock;  of  these  there  are  more  than  tweBt3f--aa  wraMil 
number  for  a  Syrian  town.  The  land  for  the  3  m.  between 
Gaxa  and  the  sea  consists  principally  of  sand  dunes.  There  is 
no  natural  ^rbour,  but  traces  of  ruins  near  tbe  shore  mark  the 
site  of  the  %ld  Maiuma  Oaxae  or  Poet  of  Gaxa,  now  celled  el 
Mineh,  which  in  the  5th  century  wasa  separate  town  and  episcopal 
see,  under  the  title  Constantia  or  limena  Gaxa»  Hishem,  an 
ancestor  of  Mahomet,  lies  buried  in  the  town.  On  the  east  are 
remains  of  a  raoeHamne,  the  owners  marked  by  granite  Aaf  ts 
with  Greek  inscriptioos  on  them.  To  the  south  b  a  remarkable 
hill,  quite  isolated  and  bare,  with  a  small  moaque  and  a  grave- 
yard. It  iscalled  d  Muntir,  '*  the  watch  tower,"and  issupposed 
to  be  the  mountain  **  before  (or  facing)  Hebron,"  to  which 
Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaxa  (Judg.  xvi.  3).  The  baxaaia 
of  Gaxa  are  oonaklered  good.  An  extensive  pottery  exists  In 
the  town,  and  Uack  earthenware  peculiar  to  the  place  is  manu- 
factured there.  The  dimaCe  is  dry  and  comparativdy  heahhy, 
but  the  summer  temperature  often  exceeds  no*  Fahr.  The 
surrounding  country  is  partly  ooinland,  partly  waste,  and  is 
inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The  prosperity  of  (vhoxxeh 
has  partially  revved  through  the  growing  trade  in  bailey,  of 
which  the  average  annual  cxp<Mt  to  Great  Britain  for  1897-1899 
was  over  30,000  tons.  The  dress  of  the  people  is  Ef^ptian 
rather  than  Syrian.  Gaxa  is  an  episcopal  see  both  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  church.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
maintains  a  mission,  with  sdMols  for  both  sexes,  and  a  hospital. 

OAZALAIID,  a  district  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  extending 
north  from  the  Komati  or  Manhisw  river,  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the 
Pnngwe  river.  It  is  a  well-watered,  fertile  country.  Gasaland 
Is  one  of  the  thief  recruiting  grounds  for  negro  hibonr  in  the 
Transvaal  gold  mines..  The  country  derives  its  name  from  a 
Swaxi  chief  named  Gaxa,  a  contemporary  of  Chaka,  the  Zulu 
king.  Refugees  from  various  dans  opproaed  by  DIngaaa 
(Chaka's  successor)  were  welded  into  one  tribe  by  Gaxa's  son 
Manikusa,  who  took  the  name  of-  Sotahan^uia,  his  followers 
being  known  generally  as  Matsfaangana.  A  section  of  them  was 
called  Mavitt  or  Landeens  (Le,  couriers),  a  designation  whidi 
persists  as  a  tribal  name.  Between  1833  and  1836  Manikusa 
made  himself  master  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Zambed 
aiul  captooed  the  Portuguese  poaU  att)eUigoa  Bay,*Ii]Aiambane, 
Sofala  and  Sena,  kHlfaig  neariy  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Portu- 
guese reoccupied  their  posts,  but  bdd  them  with  great  difficulty, 
while  in  the  interior  the  Matshangana  continued  their  ravages 
unchecked,  depopulating  large  regions.  Manikusa  died  about 
i860,  and  his  son  Umxih^  recdving  some  bdp  from  tbe  Portuguese 
at  DeUgoa  Bay  in  a  struggle  against  a  brother  for  the  chieftain- 
ship, ceded  to  them  the  territory  south  of  the  Manfaissa  river. 
North  of  that  stream  as  far  as  tbe  Zambexi  and  inland  tq  the 
continental  plateau  Umxik  established  himself  in  independence, 
a  position  he  maintained  till  his  death  (c.  1884).  His  chid 
ri^nd-was  a  Goanese  named  Gouvda,  who  came  to  Africa  about 
Y850W  Having  obtained  poasesskm  of  a  prao  in  the  Gorongosa 
dbtrict,  he  ruled  there  as  a  feudal  lord  while  acknowledging 
himself  a  Portuguese  subject.  Gouveia  recovered  from  tbe  Mat- 
shangana and  other  troublers  of  the  peace  much  of  the  conntiy 
in  the  Zambexi  valley,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Portuguese 
captain-general  of  alarge  region.  From  1868  onward  the  country 
be^  to  be  better  known.  Probably  the  first  European  to 
penetrate  any  distance  inland  from  tbe  Sofala  coast  since  the 
Portuguese  gold-seekers  of  the  16th  century  was  St  Vincent  W. 
Brskine,  who  explored  the  region  between  the  Limpopo  and 
Pungwe  (T868-r875).  Portu^'s  hold  on  the  coast  had  been 
more  firmly  esublished  at  the  tiine  of  UmxHa's  death,  and 
Gungunyana,  his  successor,  was  claimed  as  a  vassal,  while  efforts 
were  made  to  open  up  the  interior.  This  led  in  1890-1891  to 
collisions  00  the  borderland  of  the  plateau  with  the  newly 
esublished  Britiafa  South  Africa  Company,  and  to  the  arrest 
by  the  company's  agents  of  Gouveia,  who  was,  however,  set  at 
liberty  and  returned  to  Mosambique  via  Cape  Town.  An  offer 
made  by  Gungunyana  ( 1891 )  to  come  under  British  protection 
was  not  accepted.  In  189a  Gouveia  was  killed  in  a  war  with  a 
native  chief.    Gungunyana  maintained  his  independence  ontl 
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i8o5,  when  ke  wm  captired  by^^  a  Poctusueae  Ibrce  and  ocUed, 
first  to  tfoboD  and  alterwards^to  Angela,  whete  he  died  in  1906. 
With  the  capture  of  Goaguiyana  opposition  to  Portogucae  rule 
laiiely  oeaaed. 

In  flora,  fauna  and  commerce  Gaaaland  resembles  the  neigh- 
bouring legioDS  of  Portuguese  East  A^ica.  (f.t.). 

See  G^  McCaO  Theal,  History  df  Souik  Africa  since  179$,  voL  v. 
(Umdoot  190S). 

QAZBBO  (usually  explained  as  a  comic  Latinism,  for  **  I  will 
gaae  ";  the  New  Enifisk  IHcHonory  suggests  a  possible  oriental 
origin  now  lost),  a  term  used  In  the  18th  century  for  a  structure 
on  the  outer  wall  of  a  garden,  ha.ving  an  upper  storey  with 
windows  on  each  side  so  as  to  overlook  the  road.  Simibtf  build- 
ings are  found  in  HolUnd  on  the  borders  of  the  canals,  which  in 
some  cases  form  very  picturesque  features. 

6AZBTTB,  a  name  given  to  news-sheets  or  new^Mpers  having 
an  abstract  of  current  events  (see  Newsfapers).  The  London 
GaxeUe  is  the  title  of  the  English  official  organ  for  announcements 
by  the  government,  and  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
It  contain*  all  proclamations,  orders  of  coundl,  promotions  and 
appointments  to  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  att  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  state,  and  such  other  orders,  rulea  and  regute- 
tions  as  are  diMcted  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  published  therein. 
It  also  contains  notices  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  dissohitions 
of  partnership,  &c.  By  the  Documentary  Evidence  Act  z868  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  GaatUe  is  prima  fode  evidence  of  royal 
prodamatk>ns  and  government  orders  and  reguktions.  Simflar 
gazettes  are  also  published  in  Edinburgh  and  ]>ubUn.  Most 
eountriea  (the  United  Statca  eicepted)  have  official  journals 
containing  information  more  or  lesa  similar  to  that  of  the  London 
GwaeUo,  as  the  French  Jonmal  tficiet,  the  German  Deuischer 
Reicks^nd  Kgl.  Ppems,  Staats-A  nrngtri  fte.  The  word  "  gaset^ 
teer  "  waa  originally  applied  to  one  who  wrote  for  "  gazettes," 
but  is  now  only  used  for  a  geographical  dictkmary  arranged  on 
an  alphabetical  plan. 

OBAR  (connected  with  "garb,"  properly  elegance,  fashion, 
espedaUy  of  dress,  and  with  "  gar,"  to  cause  to  do,  only  found  in 
Soottish  and  northern  dialects;  the  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in  tho 
Old  I^Qt.  iorujanf  to  make  ready),  an  outfit,  applied  to  the 
wearing  apparel  of  a  person,  or  to  the  harness  and  trappings  of  a 
horse  or  any  draft  animal,  as  riding-gear,  hunting-gear,  &c.; 
abo  to  household  goods  or  staff.  The  phrase  **  out  of  gear," 
though  now  connected  with  the  mechanical  application  of  the 
word,  was  originally  used  to  signify  "  out  of  harness  "  or  con- 
dition, not  ready  to  work,  not  fit.  The  word  is  also  used  of 
apparatus  generally,  and  espedaUy  of  the  parts  collectively  in  a 
machine  by  wMcfa  motion  fe  transmitted  from  <me  part  to  another 
by  a  series  of  cog-wheets,  continuous  bands,  &c  It  is  used  in  a 
special  sense  in  reference  to  a  bicyde,  meaning  the  diameter  of  an 
imaginary  wheel,  the  drcumference  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
distance  accomplished  by  one  revolution  of  the  pedab  (see 
Bicycle). 

OBBBR.  The  name  Geber  has  long  been  used  to  designate  the 
author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises  on  alchemy,  entitled  Summa 
perfectionismagislerii,  DeinvcstifoMone  perfeetionis,  De  invention* 
teritatis.  Liber  fomacuMy  Tegmentum  Geber i  Regis  Indiae  and 
Alckemia  Ceberi,  and  these  writings  were  generally  regarded  as 
transbttions  from  the  Arabic  origiiuls  of  Abu  Abdallah  Jabet 
ben  Hayyam  (Haisran)  ben  Abdalkh  al-Kufi,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  Uved  in  the-8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  About 
htm,  however,  there  is  considerable  unceruhity.  According  to  the 
Kitdb^aUFikrist  (loth -century),  which  gives  his  lume  as  above, 
the  autterities  disagfee,  some  asserting  him  to  have  been  a  writer 
on  philooophy  and  rhetoric,  and  others  churning  for  him  the  first 
place  among  the  adepts  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver.  The  writer  of  the  KUdb-oi-Fikrist  says  he  had  been 
assored  that  Jaber  6n]y  wrote  one  book  and  even  that  he  never 
cxisted  at  all,  but  these  statements  he  scouts  as  ridiculous,  and 
eacpRssInK  the  oonvktkHi  that  Jaber  really  did  exist,  and  that  his 
works  were  numerous  and  important,  goes  on  to  quote  the  titles 
•f  eooM  500  tMatteaattribuf  ed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  resided 
noat  frequently  at  KuCa,  when  he  prepared  the  *'  ditir,"  but. 


accordhig  to  others,  he  never  spent  long  in  one  place,  having 
reason  to  keep  his  whereabouu  unknown.  Hte  patron  or  master 
is  variously  given  as  Ja*far  ben  Yahya,  and  as  Ja'far  e»-Sadiq; 
in  the' Arabic  Bodk  of  Royalty^  professedly  wriltcn  by  him,  he 
addresses  the  last-named  as  his  master.  In  additbn  to  these 
detaib  the  Fikrisi  mentions  a  tradition  that  he  originally  came 
from  Khorasan.  Another  story  given  by  d'Herbcbt  (Bibtio- 
tkique  orientaUj  «.?.  "  Giaber  ")  makes  him  a  native  of  Harran 
in  Mesopotamia  and  a  Sabaean.  Leo  Africanus,  who  in  15  26 
gave  an  account  of  the  Alchemists  of  Fez  in  Africa  (see  the 
English  transUtion  of  his  Africae  doscripHo  by  John  Pory,  A 
Goograpkical  History  of  A friccy  London,  1600,  p.  155),  states  that 
their  principal  authority  was  Geber,  a  Greek  who  had  apostatized 
to  Mafaommedanism  and  lived  a  century  after  Mahomet.  In 
Albertus  Magnus  the  name  Geber  occurs  only  once  and  then  with 
the  epithet  "of  Seville";  doubtless  the  reference  is  to  the 
Arabian  Jabir  bm  Afiah,  who  lived  in  that  dty  in  the  nth 
century,  and  wrote  an  astronomy  in  9  books  which  is  of  import-* 
ance  in  the  history  of  trigonometry. 

The  great  puzzle  connected  with  the  name  Geber  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  theh  style  and  matter 
differentiathig  tJieai'stzon^y  from  those  of  even  the  best  authors 
of  the  later  alchemical  period,  and  making  it  difficult  to  account 
for  their  ctxistence  at  all.    The  researches  of  M.  P.  E.  Berthek>t 
threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  question.     Taking  the  six 
treatises  enumerated  above  he  concluded,  after  critical  examina- 
tion, that  the  two  kist  may  be  disregarded  as  of  later  date  than  the 
oth^»,  and  that  the  D9  Imestigttume  pafecHonist  the  De  in- 
ventione  and  the  Liber  fomacum  are  merely  extracts  from  or 
summaries  of  the  Summa  perfecOonis  with  later  additk>ns.    The 
Summa  he  therdore  regarded  as  representative  of  the  work  of  the 
Latin  Geber,  and  study  of  it  convinced  him  that  it  contains  no 
indication  of  an  An»bic  origin,  dtherin  its  method,  which  is 
conspicuous  for  cteajmess  of  reasoning  and  logical  oo-ocdinalk>n  of 
material,  or  in  its  facts,  or  in  the  words  and  persons  quoted. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  deny  that  some  wordsand  phrases  may 
be  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  Jaber,  he  was  disposed 
to  hold  that  it  is  the  origitud  work  of  some  unknown  Latin 
author,  who  wrote  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  i  jth  oentuiy  and 
put  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  venerated  nam^of  Geber.    The 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  BibUoth^ue  Nationaleat  Paris  dates  from 
about  the  year  1300.    Berthelot  further  investigated  Arabic 
MSS.  existing  in  the  Paris  library  and  in  the  untvevsity  of  Leiden,^ 
and  containing  works  attributed  to  Jaber,  and  had  transktions 
made  of  six  treatises— two,  of  which  he  gives  the  titles  as  Livre 
de  la  royauti  and  Petit  Line  de  la  miairicorde, — from  Paris,  and 
four— Ltar«  des  balanees,  JJert  de  la  misiricorde,  lien  de  la 
concentration  and  Live  de  la  mercnre  orientai&^xom  Leiden. 
Berthdot  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  these  treatises  were 
actually  written  by  Jaher,  but  he  hdd.  it  certain  that  they  are 
works  written  in  Arabic  between  the  9th  and  i2lh  centuries,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  relatiooa  of  the  Latins  with  the  Arabs.    In 
style  these  treatises  are  entirdy  dMerent  from  the  Summa  of 
Geber.    Their  language  is  vague  and  allegorical,  full  of  allusions 
and  pious  Mussulman  invocations;  the   author  continually 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  speak  without  mystery  or  reserve, 
but  all  the  same  never  gives  any  precise  ddails  of  the  secseta 
he  professes  to  reveal.    He  holds  the  doctrine  that  flverything 
endowed  with  an  apparent  quality  possesses  an  opposite  oocuk' 
quality  in  much  the  same  terms  as  it  is  found  in  Latin  writera  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  theory  of  the 
generatbn  of  the  metals  by  sulphur  and  mercury,  a    theory 
generally  attributed  to  Geber,  who  also  added  arsenic  to  the  hat. 
Again  he  fully  accepts  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  production 
of  the  metals,  whereas  the  Latin  Geber  disputes  it,  and  in  gmeral 
the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  two  is  on  a  different  plane.    Here 
again  the  inference  is  that  the  Latin  treatises  printed  from  the 
15th  century  onwards  as  the  work  of  Geber  are  not  authentic, 
regarded  as  translations  of  the  Arabic  author   Jaber,  always 
supposing  that  the  Arabic  MSS.  transcribed  and  translated  for 
Berthdot  are  really*  as  they  profess  to  be,  the  work  of  Jaber,  and 
aa  representative  of  his  opinions  and  attainments. 
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■DutiUud  Ucuiie.  hltbetto  unpubiuhed,  uliiLH  Littr  dt 
Siflncti'^  (intaniHi),  Irdiutoiu  i  Uatiurn  Rtxalda  CrtmantnH, 
which  he  toniidEnd  tKe  only  known  Litln  work  IhM  am  be 
reginlcd  u  ■  iniuUtlon  Irom  iha  Anbic  Jibet.    Th<  luta 

be  collictcd  TO  of  Ibe  SCO  Ucile  inatiiB  or  tncu  of  whidi  he  wu 
the  luthor,  and  the  tiilei  of  ihoie  {ruti  oiiuuenifd  in  the 
KialHit-Filrrul  u  tonniog  ilie  chipten  of  the  Liba  di  SipUia- 
fJHto  cotmpond  in  generi]  with  those  of  the  Luin  work,  which 
further  a  written  in  a  fttyle  limilar  to  that  ol  ttie  Arabic  Jmbci 

in  aui^ning  it  to  Jaber.  oitboufb  do  Anbic  ori^ul  ii  koown. 

The  evidence  collected  by  Bettbelot  has  u  imporunt  bcuingon 
the  history  of  chemiBtry.  Uoit  of  the  chemicml  knowledge  attri- 
buted to  the  Aiabi  bs*  been  allributed  to  them  on  [be  itRnglh 
of  the  reputed  Latin  writing!  of  Geber.  If,  Ihettloie,  thete  are 
otiginal  worki  nibet  than  tisnilalioiit,  aoid  coouin  lutt  ud 
docirinem  which  tte  not  to  tie  found  in  tbe  Arabian  jMbi,  it 
tollowa  that,  on  the  one  baod,tbe  chemicdkaowledge  oilbe  Arabs 
hat  tieen  overcstinutted  and,  on  tbe  other,  thM  more  pregreia  wai 
'  mode  in  the  middle  igea  Ihu  haa  generaUy  been  auppoasd. 

See  M.  P,  E.  Btrthclot'i  worki  on  the  hiHory  ol  atheniy  and 
especiilly  his  Ckimii  an  mayn  it*  ii  ™la.,  Parii,  1801).  ihe  third 
vntume  of  which  CDnlaiiu  a  Fiench  Iranilallon  of  Jaber'i  worki 

OWIABD  TRDCHtSl'  VOI  VALDBDRQ  Uw-'Soi). 
elector  and  archbiibop  of  Cologne,  wu  tbe  teoMid  ion  of  William, 
count  of  Waldburg,  and  nephew  of  Otlo,  cudlnal  Uihop  of 
Augsburg  (i;i4-ij7)).  Bdon^ng  thut  lo  an  old  and  dit- 
tingubhed  Swabian  family,  he  wai  bora  on  the  loth  of  November 
iS4).*nd  tfler  iludying  at  the  univenitieaoflngohitadt,  Perugia, 
Lodvain  and  eljewbere  began  bis  ecdesaalicaJ  career  at  Augs- 
burg. Subsequently  be  held  other  positions  at  Strasburg, 
Cologne  and  A ugiburg,  and  in  December  1577  was  chosen  elector 
of  Cologne  alter  a  spirited  contest.  Gcbhard  is  chiefly  noted  for 
his  convenion  10  the  Tetormcd  doctrines,  and  for  his  marriage 
with  Agnes,  countess  ol  Mansf eld,  which  was  connected  with  Ibis 
step.  After  living  in  ooncobinage  vri tb  Agites  he  decided,  perhaps 
under  compubion,  to  marry  her,  doubtless  intending  at  iheume 
time  to  resign  bin  eae.  Other  counxlt,  however,  pievailed. 
Iniigsted  by  loaM  Fnteitint  supporters  be  dedated  he  would 
retalntbedecloraie^aod  in  December  ijSiheforaiilly announced 
his  convenian  to  tbe  reformed  faith.  Ibe  marriage  with  Agnes 
was  cetebraied  in  the  foUowing  Febmtry,  and  Cebbard  remained 
in  poasfsaiDn  of  tbe  sec  Thb  affair  created  a  great  stir  in 
Germany,  and  the  clause  cmeening  ecclcsiastkal  reKrvltion  in 
the  reli^us  peace  of  Augsburg  was  iiitttprcled  in  one  way  by 
his  liiends,  and  in  another  way  by  his  toes',  the  former  boiding 
that  he  could  retain  hu  ofhce,  the  latter  that  he  must  resign. 
Anticipating  events  Gebhard  had  collected  sotne  troops,  and  had 

April  isSjbe  waidcpooed  and  exconmunkated  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII. 1  a  Bavarian  prina.  Ernest,  bisbop  of  Llfge,  Freising  and 
Hildc^eim,  was  chosen  dector,  and  war  broke  out  between  the 
Hvab.  The  cautious  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  eapedally 
Augustus  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  were  not  enthuslaslk  in  auppott  ol 
Gebhard.  whose  friendly  rebtions  with  the  Calvinlsts  were  not  to 
their  liking;  and  altbou^  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  tried  to  form  a  coalition  to  aid  the  deposed  elector, 
the  only  lublnnce  which  he  obtained  came  fiom  John  Caslmir, 
admioislritorafthePalatinaieol  the  Rhine,  Theinbabitanlsol 
the  dectonte  were  about  equally  divided  on  the  question,  and 
Emeat,  supported  by  Spuoish  troc^is,  was  too  strong  for  Gebhard. 
John  Caaimir,  wbo  acted  as  commander-innihlef,  retomcd  to  the 
Pabtinate  In  Ociober  15SJ,  and  eaiiy  In  the  following  yc« 
Gebhard  wu  driven  from  Bonn  and  took  refuge  in  the  Nctbtt- 
laods.  Tbe  electorate  was  soon  complctdy  In  the  posscMJOn  of 
Emeat,  and  the  defcil  of  Gebhard  wu  a  serkm*  blow  to  Protea- 
lanlbn,  and  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  o(  the  KefonmatkiB. 
Living  In  the  NMbctlands  he  beone  very  inlimata  with  liliia' 


bcih'a  envoy,  Robcn  Dudley,  ear!  of  LeJoaater,  but  he  failed  id 

get  aasbtancc  for  renewbigthe  War  either  from  the  English  queen 
or  in  any  other  quartet,  li  i5lgijeUiaid  took  up  hb  residence  a) 
Straisburg,  where  he  bad  held  the  ofiice  of  dean  of  the  aibedral 
since  IS74,  Before  hi*  airtvi]  some  trouble  had  arisen  in  the 
chapter  owing  to  the  fact  that  three  eunminqnlcated  canons 
peitUted  in  reliining  theli  oflicea.  He  Joined  this  party,  which 
WIS  strongly  luppotled  In  the  dty,  look  part  In  a  double  dcclios 
lo  the  bishopric  in  iSQi,  and  Inaplteof  someoppotiiian  retained 
his  ofiice  until  tab  death  at  Strsuburg  on  the  jiMol  May  Iteu 
Gebhard  was  a  drunken  and  licentioua  man,  who  owet  his  praini- 
aence  rather  to  hb  sumwndinp  than  to  his  abilitio.  - 
See  H   Lonen.  Drr  kUniir, 
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ODWBILBB  (Fr.  CiiahnUiT),  a  town  of  Gennany  in  iht 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  the  loot  of  the  Voagra, 
on  the  Lauch,  13  m.  S.  of  Colmar,  on  the  railway  Bollweilef 
Laulenbach.  IVip.  <i«os)  I^,1KI<  Among  the  principal  buildingi 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Ltodgir,  dating  Irom  the 
tith  century,  the  Evangelical  diurdi,  the  synagague,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  old  Dominican  convent  now  used  as  a  market  and 
concert  ball.  Tbe  chief  indusirica  are  spinning  and  dydng,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  of  macbinery^  quarrying  is  carried 
on  and  the  town  b  celebrated  lor  iu  white  wines. 

Gebweiler  b  mentioned  as  early  aa  774.  It  bekingnl  to  tbe 
religious  foundation  of  Murbach,  and  in  17J4  tbe  abbot*  chose  ii 
for  tbeir  residence.  In  1780.  u  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
themonasticbuiidinp  were  laid  In  ruin*,  and.  though  the orcfai  vet 
weie  rescued  and  removed  to  Colmar.  tlie  library  perished. 

QBCKO,<  tbe  onnmon  name  applied  10  all  the  spcdes  of  tbe 
Cakents.  one  of  the  three  subnirdera  of  tbe  Laarlilia.  Tbt 
geckoes  are  small  creatures,  sddom  exceeding  g  in.  in  length 
including  the  tail  With  the  bead  considerably  fattened,  the 
body  short  and  thick,  tbe  legs  not  high  enough  to  prevent  tbe 
body  dragging  somewhat  on  tbe  ground.the  eyes  large  and  alnmt 
:lids,and  tbe  tail  short  and  in  some  cases  nearly  aa 
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u  cbaracterbtic  of  most  lUarda.    Tbdi  tolouri  alio  an  duD, 
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and  to  the  weird  and  forbidding  aspect  thus  produced  the  general 
prejudice  agunst  tho«e  creature*  in  tbe  countries  where  thejr 
occur,  which  has  led  to  Ihdt  being  classed  with  toads  and 
saakts,  is  no  doubt  10  be  attributed.    Their  bile  was  lappoaed 

eruptions;  even  tbdr  touch  was  thought  suJEdent  to  convey  a 
dangerous  taint.  It  is  rwedleas  to  say  that  in  this  instance  the 
popular  mind  was  misled  by  appearaoces,  Tbe  geckoa  are  not 
only  harmlesi,  but  ate  eiceedingly  useful  creatures,  feeding  oa 
insects,  which,  owing  ID  the  great  width  of  Ibdr  oesophagus,  they 
are  enabled  lo  swallow  whole,  and  in  putsiiil  ol  which  iheydoaot 
hesitate  to  enter  human  dwelling*,  where  they  are  olleo  killed  «• 
'  Tbe  Malay  name  (M«f  imiutes  the  aniiura  cry. 
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soipicioD.    TliestnKtureoflliekotalni)iaBeti»ard»fQnMOD««f 
their  moat  chanctecislic  analMakal  ftatuies. 

Most  geckoes  hsve  adhesive  digiu  and  toes,  by  means  of  which 
ihey  are  enabled  not  only  to  climb  absolutely  smooth  and  vertical 
sttrfoces,  for  instance  a  window-^Mme,  but  to  run  along  a  whiter 
washed  ceiling,  back  downwards.  The  adhesion  is  not  produced 
by  stkky  matter  but  by  nnmerous  tcaoBvefse  lamellae,  each 
of  wbkh  is  further  beset  with  tiny  hair-Uke  excrescences.  The 
arrangement  of  the  lamellae  and  pads  diffen  much  in  the  various 
genera  and  is  used  for  dassificactory  purposes.  Those  which 
live  on  sandy  ground  have  narrow  digiu  without  the  adhesive 
i^HMtcatus.    Moat  species  have  sharp,  curved  daws,  often 

retractile  between  some  of  the 
Jamellae  or  into  a  special 
sheaih.  The  tail  is  very  brittle 
and  can  be  quickly  regener- 
ated; it  varies  much  in  size 
and  shape;  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  of  the  leaf- 
tailed  gecko.  Plyckoioon 
keMohuphahn  of  the  Malay 
countries  has  membranous  ex- 
pansions on  the  sides  of  the 

r.  ^        •  .    ^       ,    head,  body,  limbsand  tail,  which 
Lower  Surface  of  the  Toe  of    j^^  m^^  parachutes,  but  more 
^C«c*o.    (^)  Hemulcctylus^    p^,^,y  ^  ^^  .;  ^^^, 

ing  the  creature  when  it  is 
dosdy  pressed  to  the  similarly  coloured  bark  of  a  tree.  Most 
geckoes  are  dull  ookmred,  yellow  to  brown,  and  they  soon  change 
colour  from  lighter  to  d^  tints.  They  are  insectivorous  and 
chiefly  nocturnal,  but  are  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  motionless 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rock  the  colour  of  which  is  then 
imitated  to  a  nicety.  Some  spedcs  are  more  or  le»  iransparenL 

Geckoes^  of  which  about  270  spedcs  are  known,  subdivided  into 
about  50  genera,  are  ooamopolitan  within  the  warmer  zones, 
tnduding  New  Zealand,  and  even  the  remotest  volcanic  isUnds. 
This  wide  distri3>ution  is  due  partly  to  the  great  age  of  the 
suborder  (although  fossils  are  unknown),  partly  to  their  being 
able  to  exist  for  several  months  without  food  so  that,  concealed 
in  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  may  float  about  for  a  very  loag 
time.  Ships,  also,  act  as  disttibuton.  In  south  Europe  occur 
only  HemidaUylus  iunkuSf  TartnUfla  mttatrilanka  {PUOydaetyius 
/dcMamat)  and  Pkyttaihciyltu  turofanu* 

OBD,  WILUAM  (16QO-1749),  the  inventor  of  stereotyping, 
«ras  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1690.  la  1725  he  patented  hb  in- 
vention, developed  frsm  the  simple  process  of  soldering  together 
loose  types  of  Van  der  Mey.  Ged,  although  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  cast  in  similar  metal,  of  a  type  page,  could  not 
persuade  .Edinburgh  printers  to  take  up  his  invention,  and 
finally  entered  into  partnership  with  a  London  statldner  named 
Jeaner  and  Thomas  James,  a  typefounder.  The  partnerdup, 
however,  turned  out  veiy  ill;  and  Ged,  bfoken^'bearted  at  his 
want  of  success  due  to  trade  jealousy  and  the  composiUMs' 
dislike  of  the  innovation,  died  in  poverty  on  the  19th  of  October 
t749>  Two  prayer-books  fier  the  university  of  Cambridge  and 
an  edit  ton  of  SaUust  wcfe  printed  from  Ms  stereotype  plates. 
In  his  time  the  best  type  was  imported  from  Holland,  and  Gcd's 
daughter  reports  that  he  had  repeated  offers  from  the  Dutch 
whidi.  from  patriotic  motives,  he  refused.  His  sons  tfied  to 
carry  out  bis  patent,  and  it  was  aventually  perfected  by  Andrew 
Wilson. 

OBDDBI.  ALBXi^lDIR  (i737-x8os),  Scottish  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  waa  bom  in  Rathven,  Ban&hire,  on  the  14th  of 
ScRtember  i757>  He  waa  trained  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Scalan  and  at  the  Scottish  College  in  Paris,  where 
he  stu<Ued  biblical  philology,  school  divii&y  and  modem 
languages.  In  1764  he  officiated  as  a  priest  in  Dundee,  but  in 
May  1 76s  accepted  an  invitation  to  Kve  with  the  earl  of  Traquair, 
where,  with  abundance  of  leisure  and  the  free  use  of  an  adequate 
library*  he  made  further  progress  in  his  favourite  faablical  studus. 
After  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  which  was  employed  by  him  in 
reading  and  making  extaacts  from  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 


he  was  appointed  in  176^  priest  of  Auchinhakig  and  IVeshome 
in  his  native  county.  The  freedom  with  which  he  fraternized 
with  his  Protestant  neighbours  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  his 
bislu^  (George  Hay),  and  ultimately,  lot  htmtlng  and  for 
occasionally  attending  the  parish  church  of  CuUen,  where  one 
of  bis  friends  was  minister,  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge  and 
forbidden  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions  within  the 
diocese.  This  happened  in  1779;  and  in  1780  he  went  with  his 
friend  Lord  Traquair  to  London,  where  he  ^)ent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  had  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  in  the 
institution  of  whidi  he  had  taken  a  very  active  part.  In  London 
Geddes  soon  received  an  appointment  in  connexion  with  the 
chapd  of  the  imperial  ambasndor,  and  was  also  helped  by  Lord 
Petre  in  his  schonc  fior  a  new  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible^ 
la  1786,  supported  also  by  such  scholars  as  Benjamin  Kennioott 
and  Robert  Lowth,  Geddes  published  a  Prosfedui  of  a  mm 
TransiatwH  of  the  Holy  BibUf  a  consideraMe  quarto  volume,  in 
which  the  d^cts  of  pitvious  translations  were  fully  pointed 
out,  aad  the  means  indicated  by  which  these  mi^t  be  removed. 
It  was  well  recdved,  and  led  to  the  publication  in  1788  of  Pro* 
po$ah  for  Printing,  with  a  specimen,  and  in  1790  of  a  Central 
Answer  to  QnerieSt  Co$ms«is  and  Criticisms,  The  first  vdume 
of  the  translation  itself,  which  was  entitkdribeHoJyBtMe  .  .  » 
fttitkfwUy  translated  from  corrsetoi  Texts  of  the  OriginalSt  wHk 
various  Readings,  explanatory  Notes  and  criiioal  Remarks, 
appeared  in  1793,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  both  Catholics  and  Prolestants.  It  was  obvious 
enough — no  small  offence  in  t^  eyes  of  some — that  as  a  critic 
Geddes  had  identified  Mmsdf  with  C.  F.  Houbigant  <i686-s783), 
Kennicott  and  J.  D.  MkhaeBs,  but  others  did  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatise  him  as  the  wo«ld-be  "  correctot  of  the  Holy  Ghoat." 
Three  of  the  vicaia-epostoKc  almost  immediatdy  warned  all  the 
faithful  against  the  "  aie  and  reception  "  of  his  translation,  on 
the  ostensible  ground  that  it  had  not  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  due  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  by  his  own  bishop 
(Douglas)  he  was  in  1793  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
orders  in  the  London  district.  The  second  vdume  of  the.  transla- 
tkm,  eompleting  the  hlsiorical  books,  published  in  1797,  found 
no  more  friendly  reception;  but  this  drcnmstance  did  not  dis- 
courage him  from  gf^ng  forth  in  1800  the  volume  of  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  presented  in  a  some- 
what brusque  manner  the  then  novd  and  startling  views  of 
Eichhom  and  his  school  on  the  primitive  Instory  and  eariy 
records  of  mankind. 

Geddes  was  engaged  on  a  critical  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(published  in  1807)  when  he  was  seised  with  an  illness  of  which 
he  died  on  the  36tfa  of  February  1803.  Athough  under  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  he  had  never  swerved  from  a  consistent  pro» 
feanon  of  faith  as  a  CbthoKc;  and  on  his  deaith-bed  he  duly 
recdved  the  last  rites  of  hw  communion. 

Besides  pan|>hlet»oa  the  Catholic  and  slavery  questions,  as  well 
as  several  fugitive  jeux  d'esprit,  and  a  number  of  unsigned  articles 
in  the  Analytical  Review.  Ccddcs  also  published  a  iree  metrical 
version  of  Select  Satires  of  Horace  (1779),  and  a  verbal  rendering  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (1792).  The  Memoirs  of  his  life 
and  writings  by  his  friend  John  Mason  Good  appeared  in  1803. 

ftKPPBS,  ANDBBW  (i783'x844)>  British  painter,  was  bora 
at  Edinbtirgfa.  After  reodving  a  good  education  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  univerdty  of  that  dty,  he  was  for  five  years  in 
the  excise  office,  in  which  his  father  hdd  the  post  of  deputy 
auditor.  After  the  death  tA  his  father,  who  had  opposed  his 
desire  to  become  an  artist,  he  came  to  London  and  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  schods.  His  first  contribution  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  "  St  John  in  the  Wilderness,"  appeared 
at  Somerset  House  in  1806,  and  from  that  3rear  onwards  Geddes 
was  a  fairiy  constant  exhibitor  of  figure-subjects  and  portraits^ 
His  well-known  portrait  of  Wilkie,  with  whom  he  vras  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  was  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816.  He  alternated 
for  some  years  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  xmt 
excursions  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1831  settled  in  London,  kad 
was  elected  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832;  and  he 
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dted  In  London  of  consnmption  in  1844.  A  very  aWe  executant, 
a  good  colourist,  and  a  close  student  of  character,  he  made  his 
chief  success  as  a  portralt*painter,  but  he  produced  occasional 
figure  subjects  and  landscapes,  and  executed  some  admirable 
copies  of  the  old  masters  as  well.  He' was  also  a  good  etcher. 
Hb  portrait  of  his  mother,  and  a  portrait  study,  called  "  Summer," 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  his  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Sec  Art  in  Scolhnd:  its  Oritin  and  Progress,  by  Robert  Brydall 
(1R89);  The  Sc0Uish  School  of  Patnttng,  by  William  D.  McKay, 
R.SJV.  (1906). 

OBDDBS,  JAMBS  LORRAINB  (iSzy-iSSy),  American  soldier 
and  writer,  was  boro  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of 
March  1837.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  uken  to  Canada,  but  in 
1843  he  returned  to  Scotland;  then  studied  at  Calcutta  in  the 
military  academy,  entered  the  army,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  returned  to  Canada,  whence 
in  1857  he  removed  to  Vinton,  Iowa.  In  the  American  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Federal  army  first  as  licutenant-ooloael 
and  after  February  1862  as  colonel  of  volunteers,  taking  part 
In  the  fighting  at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg  and  Corinth.  He  was 
captured  at  Shiloh  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Madison, 
Ga.,  and  in  Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1865  was 
brevettcd  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  principal 
of  the  College  for  the  BKnd  at  Vinton  after  the  war,  and  until 
his  death  was  connected  with  the  Iowa  CoHqge  of  Agriculture 
at  Ames,  being  military  instructor  and  cashier  in  i87o-'i883, 
actrag  president  in  1876-1877,  librarian  in  1877-1878,  vice- 
president  and  professor  of  military  tactks  in  i88o-i88a,  and 
treasurer  in  1884-1887.  He  died  at  Ames  on  the  21st  of 
February  1887.  He  wrote  a  number  of  war  sengs,  including 
"  The  SoHieia'  Battle  Prayer  "  and  "  The  Stars  and  Stripes." 

0BDDE8*  SIR  WILUAM  DUGUID  (1838-1900),  Scoubh 
scholar  and  educationist,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen^irc.  He  was 
tducated  at  Elgin  academy  and  university  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  after  having  held  various  scholastic  posts  he  was 
•ppointtd  in  i860  professor  of  Greek  and  in  1885  principal  of 
the  (united)  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  knighted  in  1892. 
He  died  in  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of  February  1900.  It  is  chiefly 
as  a  teacher  that  Geddea  will  be  remembered,  and  in  his  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  Greek  at  the 
Scottish  univexsitiea  be  has  been  compared  with  the  humanists 
of  the  Renaissaaoe.  Aaabngst  other  works  he  was  the  author 
of  A  Greek  Grammar  (1855;  17th  edilkm,  i88j;  new  and  revised 
editk>n,  1893);  a  meritorious  editk>n  of  the  Phaedo  of  Plato 
(2nd  ed.,  1885);  and  The  Problem  of  th<  Homaic  Poems  (1878), 
in  which,  whQe  supporting  Gvote's  view  that  the  Iliad  consisted 
of  an  ordinal-  AchiHeb  with  insertions  or  addiikxis  by  later 
hands,  he  maintains  that  these  insertfons  are  due  to  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey. 

GBDYHIlf  (d.  1342),  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  was  siq>posed 
by  the  earlier  chroniclen  to  have  been  the  servant  of  Witen, 
pritice  of  Lithuania,  btit  more  probably  he  was  Witen's  younger 
brother  and  the  son  of  Lutuwer,  another  Lithuanian  prince. 
Gedymin  inherited  a  vast  domain,  comprising  Lithuania  proper, 
Samogitia,  Red  Rus^  Polotsk  and  Minsk;  but  these  posaessioAs 
were  environed  by  powerful  and  greedy  foes,  the  roost  dangerous 
of  them  bdng  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Uvoniaa  knighu  of 
the  Sword.  The  systematic  raiding  of  Lithuania  by  the  knights 
imder  the  pretext  of  converting  it  had  long  since  united  all  the 
Lithuanian  tribes  against  the  common  enemy;  but  Ciedymin 
aimed  at  establishing  a  djmasty  wlucfa  should  vcak/t  Lithuank 
not  merely  secure  but  mighty,  and  for  this  puipose  be  entered 
into  direct  dSptomatic  negotiations  with  the  Hc4y  See.  At  the 
end  of  1392  he  sent  letters  to  Pope  John  XXIL  solidCing  his 
protection  against  the  persecutiott  of  the  knights,  informing  biro 
of  tl»  prnrilegcs  already  granted  to  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans  in  Lithuania  for  the  preaching  of  God%  Word,  and 
desiring  that  legates  should  be  sent  to  receive  hira  aho  inte  the 
boaom  of  the  church.  On  receiving  a  favourable  reply  from  the 
Holy  See,  Oedymin  fasued  circular  letters,  dated  25th  of  January 
1395,  to  the  prindpal  Hanse  towns,  offeiteg  •  freeacoeM  into  his 


doMttins  to  BMn  of  ovury*  order  aad  profesakui  from  noblea  and 
knights  to  tillers  of  the  SoiL  The  immigrants  were  to  choose  their 
own  settfeneats  and  be  governed  by  their  own  bws.  Priests 
and  monks  were  abo  invited  to  come  and  build  churches  at 
Vana  and  Novogrodtik.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  Wendish 
or  Baltic  dtfes,  and  to  the  bishops  and  landowners  of  Livonia 
and  Esthonia.  In  shoft  Gedywiii,  recognizing  the  superiority 
of  western  civflizatiOA,  anticipated  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Ptter 
the  Great  by  throwing  open  the  senu-savage  Rtissian  lands  to 
influences  Of  culture. 

In  October  1333  represenutivss  of  the  archbishop  of  Riga, 
the  bishop  of  Doipat,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  Dominicaa  and 
Franciscan  orders,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutom'c  Order 
assembled  at  Vilna,  when  Gedymin  confinned  his  promises  and 
undertook  to  be  baptized  as  soon  as  the  papal  legates  arrived. 
A  compact  was  then  signed  at  Vilna,  "  in  th«  name  of  the  whole 
Christhm  World,"  between  Gedymin  and  the  delegates,  confirm- 
ing the  promised  privileges.  But  the  christianizing  of  Lithuania 
was  by  no  means  to  thtf  liking  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  they 
used  every  effort  to  nullify  Oodymin's  far-reaching  design.  This, 
unfortunately,  it  was  easy  to  do.  Gedymfn's  chief  object  was  to 
save  Lithuania, from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Bui  he  was  still  a  pagan  reigning  over  scmi-pagait  lands;  he 
was  equally  bound  to  his  pagsn  kinsmen  in  Samogflia,  to  his 
orthodox  subjects  In  Red  Rittsia,  and  to  his  Catholic  allies  in 
Masovia.  His  policy,  therefore,  was  necessarily  tentative  and 
ambiguous,  and  might  very  readily  be  misinterpreted.  Thus 
his  raid  upon  Dobrsyn,  the  latest  acqalsitlon  of  the  kaights  on 
Polish  soH,  spcedHy  gave  them  a  ready  weapon  against  hiia. 
The  Pruaskin  bishops,  who  weredevoted  to  the  knights,  at  a  synod 
at  Elbfng  4)aestloned  the  authority  of  Gedymin's  letters  and 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  faith;  Ms  orthodox  subjects 
reproached  him  with  leaning  towards  the  Latin  heresy;  while 
the  pagan  Lithuanians  accused  htm  of  alinndoninf  the  ancient 
gods.  Gedymin  disentangled  himself  from  his  difficttltiea  by 
repudiating  his  former  promises;  by  lel^idng  to  receive  the  papal 
legates  who  arrived  at  Riga  in  September  1393 ;  and  by  dismissing 
the  Franciscans  from  hir  territories.  These  apparently  ro(ro0rcs- 
sive  metfsurcs  simply  omouated  to  a  statesnutnlike  rKognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  pagan  eicsaeot  was  still  the  strongest  force 
in  Lithuania,  and  conld  not-yet  be  dispeittsd  with  in  the  coasiag 
struggle  for  nationality^  At  the  same  time  Godjrmin  throogb  Ms 
ambassadors  privately  informed  the  papal  Icsstes  at  Riga  that 
bis  difficult  position  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  postpone  his 
steadfast  resolve  of  being  baptized,  and  the  legiiteB  showed 
their  conAdcnoe  in  him  by  forbidding  the  neighbouring  states 
to  war  against  Lithuania  for  the  next  four  years,  betides  ratifying 
the  treaty  made  between  Gedymtn  and  the  archbishop  of  Riga. 
Nevertheless  fo  1525  the  Order,  disregarding  the  censures  of  the 
church ,*re8umed  the  vmt  with  Gedymin,  who  had  in  the  meanitne 
improved  Ms  position  by  an  alliance  with  Wladislaus  Lokietek. 
king  of  Poland,  whoso  son  Casimir  now  married  Gedymiwls 
daughter  Aklona. 

Wldle  on  his  guard  against  his  northern  foes,  Gedymin  from 
1316  to  1340  was  aggrandisring  himself  -at  the  expense  of  the 
numerous  Russian  prindpalities  in  the  south  and  east*  whose 
incessant  conflicu  with  each  other  wrought  the  ruin  of  then  al. 
Here  Gedymin 's  triumphal  progress  wa»  irresistible;  but  the 
variooB  stages  of  it  are  hnpcMSible  to  folbw,  the  sources  of  its 
history  bring  few  and  conflicting,  and  tho  date  of  every  saUent 
event  exceedingly  doubtful.  One  of  his  most  important 
territorkd  accretions,  the  principality  of  llaHcs-Vlsriiinir,  was 
obtained  by  the  marrkge  of  his  son  Lubart  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Haliodan  prince;  the  other,  Kiev,  apparently  by  oonqnest. 
Oedynaln  also  secured  an  alBance  with  the  grand-duchy  of 
Muscovy  by  marrying  his  daughter,  Aqastasia,  to  the  grand- 
duke  Simeon.  But  he  was  strong  enough  to  cotnterpotoa  the 
influence  of  Muscovy  in  northern  Russia,  and  assisted  the  it- 
public  of  Pskov,  which  acknowledged  his  overlordship,  to  break 
away  from  Great  Novgorod.  His  internal  administration  bean 
all  the  marks  of  a  wise  ruler.  He  protected  the  Catholic  as  wtU 
as  the  ortbodoB  deigy,  «ncouniging  tbem  botli  to  dviliat  his 
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#lib)«cU;  ht  tidied  the  tlttratnfsA  Mny  to  the  highest  state 
ti  effidetac^  then  atttinAble;  defended  his  borders  with  acfaiin 
Of  sttotig  fortresses;  fttid  btrilt  nutneftni^  towtis  including  Vihia, 
the  capital  {c.  ti7i).  Oed^Ia  died  in  the  winter  of  134s  of 
A  Wotmd  tecdved  at  the  siege  of  WIelowa.  He  was  itiartied 
thfee  tfta^»  AOd  left  Mren  sons  and  six  daughters. 

6m  l^edof  NarbMt*  HisMy  a/  l*e  LUkuanian  notum  (Pol.) 
(ViliaL  ta95)s  Artlo^i  Proehaska.  On  tlu  Gemmttenw  •/  A^  Letters 
0/  Cedymin  (PoL)  (Cracow,  1895) ;  Vladimir  Bonifatovicn  Antono- 
vkht  Monograpt  concerning  tfie  ftUlory  of  Western  and  South- 
western Rttssta  (Rus.)  (Kiev,  1885).  (R.  N.  B.) 

QBE,  THOIfAS  (1815-1898),  Welsh  Nonconfonnist  preacher 
and  journalist,  w&s  born  at  Denbigh  on  iht  34th  of  January  1815. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  into  his  father's  printing  office,  but 
continued  to  attend  the  gnunmar  school  in  the  afternoons.  In 
1837  he  went  to  London  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  printing, 
and  on  his  return  to  Wales  in  the  following  year  ardently  threw 
himself  into  literary,  educational  and  religious  work.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  well-known  quarterly  magazine  Y  Trae' 
tk^d^  ("  The  Essayist  '0»  Chfyddoniadur  Cymeig  (*'  Eocyclo- 
tMe(fia  Ciiiibrensis  ")i  and  Dr  SilvM  Evttns's  Snglisk-Wehk 
DicHcnary  (x866),  but  his  greatest  achietenaent  in  this  field  was 
the  newspaper  Baner  Cymru  {**  The  Banner  of  Wales  **),  founded 
hi  1857  and  amalgamated  with  Yr  Amseram  C*The  Times") 
two  years  later.  This  paper  soon  became  an  oracle  in  Wales, 
and  played  a  great  part  hi  stirring  up  the  nationalist  movement  in 
the  principality.  In  educational  matters  he  waged  a  long  and 
lucce^nl  struggle  on  t>ehalf  of  undenominational  schools  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  system.  He  was  an 
Cflthtt«iasti<:  Advocate  of  church  disestablishment,  and  had  a 
historic  newspaper  dnel  with  Dr  John  Owen  (afterwards  bishop 
o£  St  Dkvid's  )  on  this  question.  The  Eisteddfod  found  in  him 
ft  thorough  friend  and  a  wise  councilor.  Hk  commanding 
presence,  mastery  of  diction,  and  resonant  voice  made  him  an 
effective  platform  speaker.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Calvinistlc 
Methodist  ministry  at  Bala  in  1847,  and  gave  his  time  and  talents 
ungrudgingly  to  Sunday  school  and  temperance  work.  Through- 
out his  life  he  believed  in  the  itinerant  unpaid  ministry  rather 
than  in  the  settled  pastorate.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September 
1898,  and  his  funeral  was  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  in  North 
Wales. 

OBBL,  JACOB  (1789-1863),  Dutch  scholar  and  critic,  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  X2th  of  November  1789.  tn  1833  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian,  and  in  1833  chief  librarian  and  honorary 
professor  at  Leiden,  where  he  died  on  the  i  xth  of  November  1862. 
Ged  materially  contributed  to  the  development  of  classical 
studies  in  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  editions  of  Theocritus 
(1820),  of  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Polybius  (1829),  of  the. 
'OXvM3n«ud6c  of  Dio  Chrysostom  (1840)  and  of  numerous  essays  in 
the  Rkeinisckes  Museum  and  BMiotheca  critUa  nova,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  He  also  compiled  a  valuable  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  Leiden  library,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Greek 
sophists,  and  translated  various  Oerman  woriui  into  Dutch. 

OBBLOHO,  a  seaport  of  Grant  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
situated  on  an  extensive  land-locked  arm  of  Port  PfcJllip  known 
as  Corio  Bay,  45  m.  by  raU  S. W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  of  the  dty 
proper  (1901)  12,399;  with  the  adjacent  boroughs  of  (Seelong 
West,  and  Newton-and-Chilwell,  33,311.  (Seelong  sk>pes  to  the 
bay  on  the  north  and  to  the  Barwon  river  on  the  south,  and  its 
position  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  shelter  it  obtains  from  the 
Bellarine  hills,  renders  it  one  of  the  Wealthiest  towns  in  Victoria. 
As  a  manufacturing  centre  it  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  first  woollen  mill  in  the  colony  was  established  here,  and  the 
tweeds,  cloths  and  other  woollen  fabrks  of  the  town  are  noted 
throvghout  Australia.  There  are  extensive  tanneries,  flour-mills 
and  salt  works,  while  at  Fyansford,  3  m.  distant,  there  are 
important  cement  works  and  paper^miUs.  The  extensive  vine^ 
yards  in  the  neight>ottrhood  of  the  town  were  destroyed  under 
the  PhyUoxem  Act,  but  replanting  subsequently  revived  this 
industry.  Corfo  Bay,  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  is  entered 
by  two  channels  across  its  bar,  one  of  which  has  a  depth  of  23I  ft. 
Iliere  is  extensive  quayage,  and  the  largest  wool  ships  are  able 
to  load  alongside  the  wharves,  which  are  ctmnected  by  rail  with 
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all  parts  of  the  cotofiy.  The  fadllties  given  for  ^pping  wool 
direct  to  England  from  this  port  have  caused  a  very  extensive 
wool-broking  trade  to  grow  up  in  the  town.  The  county 
surrounding  (Seelong  is  agricultural,  but  there  are  hurge limestone 
quarries  east  of  the  town,  and  in  the  Otway  Forest,  33  m.  distant, 
coal  Is  worked.    Geelong  was  incoiporated  in  1849. 

GBBSTBIlOlriffit  A  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wescr,  at  the 
mouthof  the  Oeeste,  which  separates  it  from  Bremerhaven,  32  m. 
N.  from  Bremen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1965)  33,625.  The  interest  of  the 
place  is  purely  naval  and  commercial,  its  origin  dating  no  faither 
back  than  1857,  when  the  construction  of  the  harbour  w^  beguiL 
The  great  basin,  which  can  accommodate  large  sea-going  vessels, 
was  completed  in  1863,  the  petroleum  basin  was  opened  in  1874, 
and  additional  wharves  have  been  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  fish  market  of 
GeestemGnde  is  the  most  important  in  Germany,  and  the  auction 
hall  practically  determines  the  price  of  fish  throughout  the  empire. 
The  whole  pott  is  protected  by  powerful  fortifications.  Among 
the  Industrial  establishments  of  the  town  are  shipbuilding  yards, 
foundries,  engineering  works  and  saw-mills. 

OBPFOKBH,  PRIEDRICH  HEflfltlCH  (1830-1896),  (German 
diplomatist  and  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December  1830  at 
Hamburg,  of  whi<;h  dty  his  father  was  senator.  After  studying 
law  at  Bonn,  G5tringen  and  Berlin,  hO  was  attadied  in  1854  to 
the  Prussian  legation  at  Paris.  For  ten  yean  (1956-1866)  he 
was  the  diplomatic  representarive  of  Hamburg  hi  Berlin,  first 
as  charge  d'affaires,  and  afterwards  as  minister-resident,  being 
afterwards  transferred  in  a  like  capadty  to  London.  Appdnted 
in  1873  professor  of  constitutional  history  and  public  law  in  the 
reorganized  university  of  Strassburg,  (jeffeken  t>ecame  in  iSSoa 
member  of  the  council  of  state  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  too  nervous 
a  temperament  to  v^hstand  the  ^tnin  of  the  respokisib^ilies  of 
his  posiUon,  he  retfred  from  puMic  service  in  1883,  and  lived 
henceforth  mostly  it  Munich,  where  he  died,  suffocated  by  an 
accidental  escape  of  gas  into  his  beddiamber,  on  the  ist  of  May 
1896.  Geffcken  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  wide  knowledge 
and  of  remaricable  legal  acumen,  and  from  these  qualities  pro* 
cceded  the  personal  influence  he  possessed.  He  was  UKM'eover  a 
dear  writer  and  made  his  mark  as  an  essayist.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  advisers  of  the  Prussian  crown  prince,  Frederick 
William  (afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick),  and  it  was  he  (it  is 
said,  at  Bismarck's  suggestion)  who  drew  up  the  draft  of  the  New 
(^man  federal  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  crown 
prince's  hesdquarters  at  Versailles  during  the  war  of  1870^1. 
It  was  also  (kffcken  who  assisted  in  framing  the  famous  docv- 
m'ent  which  the  emperor  Frederick,  on  his  accessioa  to  the 
throne  in  188S,  addressed  to  the  chancellor.  Tikis  memoran- 
dum gave  umbrage,  and  on  the  pvblicatioA  by  Geffcken  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (Oct.  i8g8)  of  extracts  from  the  emperor 
Frederick's  private  diary  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  be  was,  at 
Bismarck's  instance,  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  The  Reidu- 
gericht  (supreme  court),  however,  quashed  the  indictment,  and 
Offcken  was  liberated  after  being  under  arrest  for  three  mcmths. 
Publications  of  various  kinds  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Among 
these  are  Zur  Geschkhte  des  oHenUdischen  Krieges  i833^x9$6 
(Berlin,  i88x);  FrankreUh,  Rutsland  undder  Dreibuud  (Berlin, 
1894);  and  Staai  und  Khrche  (1875),  English  translation  by 
£.  F.  Fairfax  ( 1877).  His  writings  on  English  history  have  been 
translated  Sy  S.  J.  MacmuUan  and  published  as  The  BtMsh 
Empire,  wUh  essays  on  Prince  Albert,  Palinerston,  Beacem^field^ 
Gladstone,  and  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1889). 

OBFFROY,  MATHIEU  AUQU8TB  (i83o-Ta95)»  FkucIi 
historian,  was  bom  in  Paris.  After  studying  at  the  fiook 
Normak  SopMeure  he  hdd  history  professor^ps  at  various 
iydes.  His  Frendi  thesis  for  the  doctorate  of  letters,  £tude  eur 
les  pamphlets  poUUques  et  rdigieux  de  Milton  (184^),  showed 
that  he  was  attract^  towards  fordgn  history,  a  study  for  which 
he  soon  qualified  himself  by  mastering  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  languages.  In  1851  he  published  a  Hist^ire  des 
Hats  scandinaves,  which  Is  especially  valuable  for  dear  arraage- 
ment  and  for  the  trustworthiness  of  its  facts.    Later,  a  long 
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Stay  in  Sweden  fuinished  him  witli  vahiabk  docume&U  for  n 
political  and  social  history  of  Sweden  and  France  at  the  end  of 
the  j8th  century.  In  1864  imd  1865  he  published  in  the  Ri9u$ 
des  (Uux  mwdes  a  series  of  articles  on  Gustavus  IZL  and  the 
French  court,  which  were  nepublished  in  book  form  in  1S67. 
To  the  second  volume  he  appended  a  critical  study  on  Marit 
AnUnmiU  d  Louis  XVI  apccrypku,  in  which  he  pxoved,  by 
evidence  drawn  from  documents  in  the  private  archives  ,of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  that  the  letters  published  by  Feuillet.  de 
Conches  {Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette  et  Madame,  Elisabeth, 
1864-1873)  and  Hunolstein  (Corresp.  incite  lie  Marie  4ntoindte, 
1864)  are  forgeries.  With  the  collaboration  of  Alfred  von 
Arneth,  director  of  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna,  he  edited 
the  Comspondamu  secrHe  entre  Marie-TiSrtse  et  U  eomte  de 
Mercy- Argeuiean  (3  vols.,  1874),  the  first  account  based  on  trust* 
worthy  documents  of  Marie  Antoinette's  character,  private 
conduct  and  policy.  The  Franco-German  War  drew  Geffroy'a 
attention  to  the  origins  of  Germany,  and  his  Jiame  et  les  Barbansi 
Mttde  sur  la  Germame  de  Tacite  (1874)  set  f^rtb  some  of  the  results 
of  German  scfaobrship.  He  was  then  appointed  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  the  French  school  of -archaeology  at  Rome,  an4 
drew  up  two  useful  reports  (1877  and  1884)  on  its  origin  and  early 
work.  But  his  personal  tastes  always  led  him  back  to  the  study 
of  modem  history.  When  the  Paris  archives  of  foreign  affairs 
were  thrown  open  to  students,  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  collec* 
tion  of  the  instructions  given  to  French  ambassadors  since  164S 
{Recueit  des  instructions  donnSes  aux  ambassadeurt  et  mir^stref 
de  Prance  depuis  le  traiU  de  Westphaiie),  and  Geffroy  was  com- 
missioned to  edit  the  volumes  dealing  with  Sweden  (voLii.,  1885) 
and  Denmark  (vol.  xiii.,  1895).  In  the  interval  he  wrote  Madam^ 
de  Maintenon  d*apris  sa  cowrespondance  autkentique  (a  vols., 
1887),  in  which  he  displayed  his  penetrating  critical  faculty  in 
discriminating  between  authentic  documents  and  the  additions 
and  corrections  of  arrangers  like  La  Beaumelle  and  Lavall£e. 
His  last  works  were  an  Essai  sur  la  Jormatium  des  collections 
d'antuiues  de  la  Suide  and  Des  institutions  d  des.  meeurs  du 
paganisme  scandinaee:  I'Islande  aoant  le  jCkristianismet  both 
published  posthumously.  He  died  at  Bi^e  «n  the  x6th  of 
August  1895. 

QBFIiBi  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
diief  town  of  the  distria  (/^)  of  Ge^eborg,  (la  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop.  <i90o)  29^5^3.  it  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  district  of  Kopparberg*  with  its  iron  and  other  mines  and 
forests.  The  exports  consist  principally  ol  timber  and  wood- 
pulp,  iron  and  stceL  The  harbour,  which  has  two  entrances 
about  ao  ft.  deep,  is  usually  ice4>ound  in  mid-winter.  Large 
ressets  generally  load  in  the  roads  at  Graberg^  6  m,  distant.' 
There  are  sUps  and  shipbuilding  yards,  and  a  manufacture  of 
sail-ck>th.  The  town  is  an  in^poctant  faxhistrial  centsa,  having 
tobacco  and  iMther  factories,  electrical  and  other  mechanical 
works,  and  breweries.  At  Skutsktr  at  the  moHtb  of  the  Dal 
river  are  wood-pulp  and  saw  mills,  dealing  with  the  large 
quantities  of  timber  floated  down  the  river;  and  there  are  large 
wood-yards  in  the  suburb  of  Bomhus.  Gefie  was  abnost  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1869,  hut  was  rebuilt  in  good  style,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  beautiful  situation.  The  principal  buildings  are  a 
casUe,  founded  by  King  John  UL  (156^x592),  but  rebuilt  later, 
a  council-house  erected  by  Gustavus  lU.,  who  held  a  diet  here  in 
X  79^,  an  exchange,  and  sdiools  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

ftnENBAUR.  CABL  (i8a6-i90i3y,  German  anatomist,  was 
bom  on  the  sist  of  August  i8a6  at  Wdrsburg,  the  university  of 
which  he  entered  as  a  student  in  1845.  After  taking  his  degree 
in  x8^i  he  spent  pome  tine  in  travelUBg  in  Italy  and  Skily, 
before  rsturoix^  to  WQrsburg  as  FrivatdoceiU  in  x8s4.  In  X855 
he  was  appointed  extraordinaxy  professor  of  anatomy  at  Jena, 
where  after  i86s  his  fellow-worker,  Bmst  Haeckel,  was  professor 
of  aoofegy,  and  in  1858  he  became  the  ordinary  professor.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  professor 
of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  until  his 
rtttrement  in  1901.  He  died  at  Hddelbeig  on  the  X4th  ol  June 
1903*  The  work  by  which  peihapf  he  is  best  known  is  his 
(irundriss  da^  ver$Mckmiden   Anatemie   (Leipcig,   1874;   and 


edition,  1878).    This  was  translated-  into  EngjUsh  by  W.  ^ 

Jeffrey  BcU  (Elements  of  Comparaiioe  Anatomy,  1878),  witib 
additions  by  £.  Ray  Lankester.  While  xecognizing  the  import- 
ance of  comparative  embryology  in  the  study  of  descent,  Gesenr 
baur  laid  stress  on  the  h%her  value  of  comg>arative  anatomy 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  of  homologies,  i.e.  of  the  relations 
between  coiresponding  paru  in  different  animals, as,for  cgcample, 
the  arm  of  man,  tho  foreleg  of  the  horse  and  the  win^of  afiowL 
A  distinctive  piece  of  work  wais  effected  by  him  in  1871  in  supple- 
menting the  evidence  adduced  by  Huxley  in  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  skull  from  expanded  vertebrae,  whidi, 
formulated  independent^  1^  Goethe  and  Oken,  had  been 
championed  by  Owen.  Huxl^  demonstrated  that  the  skull 
is  buUt  up  of  cartilaginous  pieces;  Gegenbaur  showed  that  "  in 
the  lowest  (gristly)  fishes,  where  hints  of  the  original  vertebrae 
might  be  most  expected,  the  skull  is  an  uasegmented  gristly 
brainrboj^  and  that  in  higher  forms  the  vcrtebial  nature  of  the 
skull  cannot  be  maintained,  since  many  of  the  bones,  notably 
those  along  the  top  of  the  skull,  arise  in  Uie  slun."  Other  publics^ 
tions  by  Gegenbaur  include  a  Text-book  of  Human  Anatomy 
(Leipzig,  X883,  new  ed.  1903),  the  Epigfot^  (1892)  and  Cmr- 
paratioe  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  in  rdation  to  the  Inoertebraiet 
(Leipzig,  a  vols.,  1898^x901 )..  In  1875  he  founded  the  Morpho^ 
logisches  Jahrbuch,  which  he  edited  for  many  years.  In  X90X 
he  published  a  short  autobiography  under  the  title  Erlebtes  und 
Erstrebtes. 

See  Farbrinoer  in  Heidelberier  Professoren  aus  dem  igten^  Jokr" 
hundert  (Heidelberg,  1903). 

GE6BNSCHEIN  (Ger.  gfigfin,  opposite,  and  schein,  shine),  an 
extremely  faint  luminescence  of  the  sky,  seen  opposite  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  sun.  Germany  was  the  country  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered  and  described.  The  English  rendering  "counter- 
glow  "  is  also  given  to  it.  Its  faintaess  is  such  tlut  it  can  be 
seen  only  by  a  practised  eye  under  favourable  conditions.  It 
is  invisible  during  the  greater  part  of  June,  July,  Deccamber 
and  January,  owing  to  its  being  then  blotted  out  by  the  superior 
light  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  also  invisible  during  mocmUght 
and  near  the  horizon,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bright  star 
or  planet  may  interfere  with  its  recognition.  When  ix>ne  ol 
these  unfavourable  conditions  supervene  it  may  be  seen  at  nearly 
any  time  when  the  air  is  dear  and  the  depreaskm  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  more  than  ao*.  (See  Z<muacal  Liom.) 

OEIBBIi,  EMAMUBL  (x8i5-x^),  German  poet,  was  bora 
at  LUbeck  on  the  i7tb  of  October  1815,  the  son  of  a  pastor  in 
the  city.  He  was  originally  intended  for  his  father's  profession, 
and  studied  at  Bona  and  Berlin,  but  his  real  interests  lay  not  in 
theology  but  in  classical  and  romance  philology.  In  1838  he 
accepted  a  tutorship,  ft  Athens,  where  he  remained  untO  X840. 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Ernst  Curtius,  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  Greek.  His 
first  poems,  ZeitsUmmcn,  appeared  in  1841;  a  tragedy,  Kdmig 
Roderick,  followed  in  1S43.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  he  retained  until  his 
invitation  to  Munich  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  in  185 1  as  honorary 
professor  at  the  university.  In  the  interim  he  had  produced 
Kdnii  Sigurds  Braulfahrt  {1846),  an  epic,  and  Juniuslieder 
(1848, 33rd  cd.  i9Qx),  lyrics  in  a  more  spirited  and  manlier  style 
than  his  early  poema.  A  volume  of  Neue  Cedichte,  published  at 
Munich  in  1857,  and  principally  consisting  of  poems  on  flassical 
subjects,  denoted  a  further  considerable  advance  in  objectivity, 
and  the  series  was  worthily  closed  by  the  Sp&lherbstbUUter,  pub- 
lished in  X877.  He  had  quitted  Munich  in  1869  and  retmmcd 
to  Labeck,  where  he  died  on  tiie  6th  of  April  X884.  His  works 
further  include  two  tragedies,^rwifA«/(f(i 858, 5th  ed.x89o),  and 
Sophonisbe  (1869),  and  translations  of  French  and  Spanish 
popular  poetry.  Beginning  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  political 
poets  who  heralded  the  revolution  of  X848,  Geibel  was  also  tha 
chief  poet  to  welcome  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  X87X. 
His  strength  lay  not,  however,  in  his  political  songs  but  in  his 
purely  lyric  poetry,  such  as  the  fine  cyde  Ada  and  his  still  popular 
love-songs.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  representative 
of  German  lyric  poetry  between  1848  and  x8fOk 
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Getbel't  Gesammette  Werke  were  published  in  8  voU.  (1884, 4th  ed. 
1906) :  his  CedickU  have  gone  through  about  130  editions.  An  excel- 
lent selection  in  one  volume  appeared  in  1904.  For  biography  and 
cdddMBr  nt  K.  Go^ke.  E.  Ctibtl  (i9^h  W.  Scherer's  addoess on 
Geibel  (1884);  K.  T.  Gaedertz,  Gtibd-Denkvoxlrdi^lieiUH  (1886)  j 
C.  C.  T.Litzmann,  £.  Odbd,  aits  Brinnentntenj  Bnefen  und  Tate- 
hOtkem  (1887),  and  biographies  by  C.  Leimbaoi  (^nd  ed.,  1894),  and 
K.  T.  Gaedertz  (1897). 

0BI6B  (O.  Fr.  ptM,  gige;  0.  Itftl.  and  Span,  giga;  Prev. 
ft^a;  O.  Dutch  gigke),  in  modem  German  the  violin;  in  medieval 
German  the  name  applied  to  the  first  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  strings 
were  plucked  by  fingers  or  plectrum  such  as  the  dthara,  rottaand 
fidula,  the  first  of  these  terms  having  been  very  generally  used 
tp  designate  various  instruments  Whose  strings  were  plucked. 
The  name  gtge  in  Germany,  of  which  the  origin  is  uncertain,^  and 
its  derivatives  in  otherlanguages,  were  in  the  middle  ages  applied 
to  rebecs  having  fingerbourds.  As  the  first  bowed  instruments 
in  Europe  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  those  of  die  rebab  type,  both 
boat-shaped  and  pear-shaped,  it  seems  probaUe  that  the  name 
dung  to  them  long  after  the  bow  bad  been  applied  to  other 
stringed  instruments  derived  from  the  dthara,  such  as  the  fiddle 
(vldd)  or  vielle.  In  the  romances  of  the  x  3th  and  13th  centuries 
the  gfge  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  generally  associated  with 
the  rotta.  Early  in  the  i6th  century  we  find  definite  information 
concerning  the  Gdge  in  the  works  of  Sebastian  Virdung  (151T), 
Hans  JudenkOnig  (1533),  Martin  Agricola  (1533),  Hans  Gerle 
('533);  ^^^  ffoni  the  instruments  depicted,  of  two  distinct  types 
and  many  varieties,  it  would  appear  that  the  principal  idea 
attached  to  the  name  was  still  that  of  the  bow  used  to  vibrate  the 
strings.  Virdung  qualifies  the  word  Gage  with  Klein  (small)  and 
Cross  (large),  which  do  not  represent  two  sizes  of  the  same 
instrument  but  widely  different  types,  also  recognized  by 
Agricola,  who  names  three  or  four  sizes  of  each,  discant,  alio, 
tenor  and  bass.  Virdung's  Klein  Geige  is  none  other  than  the 
rebec  with  two  C-shaped  soundholes  and  a  raised  fingerboard  cut 
in  one  piece  with  the  vaulted  back  and  having  a  separate  fiat 
soundboard  glued  over  it,  a  change  rendered  necessary  by  the 
arched  bridge.  Agricola's  Klein  Geige  with  three  strings  was  of  a 
totally  different  construction,  having  ribs  and  wide  incurvations 
but  no  bridge;  there  was  a  rose  soundhole  near  the  tailpiece 
and  two  C-shaped  holes  in  the  shoulders.  Agricola  {Uustes 
instrumentoHs)  distinctly  mentions  three  khids  of  Ceigen  with 
three,  four  and  five  strings.  From  him  we  learn  that  only  one 
positimi  was  as  yet  used  on  these  instruments,  one  or  two  higher 
notes  being  occanonally  obtained  by  sliding  the  little  finger 
along.  A  century  later  Agricola's  Geigt  was  regarded  as  anti- 
quated by  PraetM'ius,  who  reproduces  one  of  the  bridgdess  ones 
with  five  strings,  a  rose  and  two  C-shaped  soundholes,  and  calls 
It  an  eld  fiddle;  under  Geige  he  gives  the  violins.  (K.  S.) 

GEIQER,  ABRAHAM  (i8i<^x874),  Jewish  theologian  and 
orientalist,  was- bom  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  34th  of  May 
1810,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Hdddberg  and  Bonn. 
As  a  student  he  distinguished  himself  in  philosophy  and  in  philo- 
logy, and  at  the  dose  of  his  course  wrote  on  the  relations  of 
Judaism  and  Mahommedanism  a  prize  essay  which  was  after- 
wards published  in  1833  under  the  title  Was  kaf  Mohammed  aus 
dem  Judentum  oufgenommen?  (English  trans.  Judaism  and 
Islam,  Madras,  1898).  In  November  1833  he  went  to  Wiesbaden 
as  rabbi  of  the  synagogue,  and  became  in  1835  one  of  the  most 

*  The  words  {tge,  i^gen,geic  appear  suddenly  in  the  M.  H.  German 
of  the  I3th  centory,  and  thence  passed  apparently.into  the  Romance 
languages^  though  some  vonld  reverse  tne  process  (e.g.  Weigand, 
Deutsckes  Wdrlerbuch).  An  elaborate  argunkent  in  the  Deutschet 
WdrUrbuch  of  J.  and  W.  Grimm  (Leipzig,  1897)  connects  the  word 
with  an  andent  common  Teut.  root  gag — meaning  to  sway  to  and 
fro,  as  preserved  in  numerous  forms:  e.  g.  M.H.G  gagen,  titgen, 
"  to  sway  to  and  fro  "  (gaeea,  gagen^  the  rocking  of  a  cradle),  the 
Swabian  gigen,  gag$n,  in  the  same  sense,  the  Tirdese  gatgf«fihto 
«vay,  doubt,  or  the  old  Norse  geiga,  to  go  astray  or  crooked.  The 
vefereni:e  ift  to  the  swaying  motion  of  the  violin  dow.  The  English 
"jig  '*  is  derived  from  gfge  through  the  O.  Fr.  gigue  On  the  sense 
of  a  stringed  instrument);  the  nwdem  French  gigug  (a  dance)  is 
the  English  "  jig  "  re-imported  (Hatsfeld  and  Darmesteter,  Pietien- 
naire).  This  opens  an  another  posslbnity,  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  instrument  in  tnt  dance  wMch  ft  aceompanied.     (W.  A.  P.) 
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aotive  promoters  of  the  Zeitschrifl  far  jadiscke  Tkeelogie  (1835- 
1839  and  1 843-1847).  From  1838  to  18O3  he  Kved  in  Breslau, 
where  he  organized  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism  and  wrote 
some  of  his  most  important  works,  including  Lekr-  und  l^ebuck 
zur  Spraehe  der  Misckna  (1845),  Studien  from  Maimonides  (1850), 
translation  into  German  of  the  poems  of  Joda  ha-Levi  (1851), 
and  Ursehrift  und  Vbersettmigen  der  Bibel  in  ikrer  AbkUngigkeit 
van  der  innem  Btdvnckelimg  des  Judenlums  (1857).  The  last- 
named  woric  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  but  now 
enjoys  a  great  reputation  as  a  new  departure  in  the  methods  of 
studying  the  records  of  Judaism.  The  Ursckr^  has  moreover 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  original  contributions  to 
biblical  sdence.  In  1 863  Gdger  became  head  of  the  synagogue  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  2870  he  removed  to  Beriin,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  rabbi,  he  took  the  principal  charge 
of  the  newly  estabfished  seminary  for  Jewish  science.  The 
Ursckrift  was  followed  by  a  more  exhaustive  handling  of  one  of 
its  topics  in  Die  Saddueder  vnd  Pkarisder  (1863),  and  by  a  more 
thoroui^  application  of  its  leading  prindples  in  an  daAx>rate 
history  of  Judaism  {Das  Judentum  tind  seine  Gesekickte)  in  1865- 
1871.  Odger  also  contributed  frequently  on  Hebrew,  Samaritan 
Av^SyriaiCwhltciBioih/cZeitsekrifiderdeutsckenmorgenldndiseken 
Gesdlsckaft,  and  from  2863  until  his  death  (on  the  33rd  of  October 
1874)  he  was  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  JUdiscke  ZeUsckrifl 
filr  Wissensckaft  und  Leben,  He  also  published  a  Jewish  prayer- 
book  {IsraHHisckes  Gebetbuek)  and  a  variety  of  minor  monographs 
on  historical  and  literary  subjects  connected  witJi  the  fortimes  of 
his  people.  (I.  A.) 

An  AUgemeine  BhMtung  and  five  volumes  of  Kadigdassene 
Sckriflen  were  edited  in  1 87  5  by  his  son  Luowio  Geioer  (b.  1 848), 
who  in  1880  became  extraordinary  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin.  Ludwig  Gdger  published  a  large  number  of  biographical 
and  literary  works  and  made  a  special  study  of  German  humanism. 
He  edited  the  Geetke-Jakrbuck  from  x88o,  VierMjakrssckriJt  Jlir 
Kttltur  und  Litterahir  der  Renaissance  (1885-1886),  Zeitsekr,fMr 
die  Gesck,  der  Juden  hn  Dentsekland  (1886-1892),  ZeUschr.  JUr 
tergleickende  LUieraturgesekickte  und  Renaiisanee-IAUeralur 
(1887-1891).  Among  his  works  are  Jokann  ReucUin^  sein  Leben 
und  seine  Werke  (Leipzig,  1871);  and  Jokann  ReuckUn*s  Brief* 
wechsd  (TQbingen,  1875);  Renaissance  und  Humanismus  in 
Itaiien  und  DeutscUond  (2883,  3nd  ed.  2901) ;  Gesck.  des  geistigen 
Lebens  der  freussisekenHaupMadi  (1893-18^);  Berlin's  geistiges 
Leben  (i 894-1896). 

See  also  J.  Derenbourg  in  JUd.  Zeitsckrift,  id.  S99-308;  E. 
Schricbcr,  Abrakam  Ceiger  als  Riformator  des  Judemtums  (1880), 
art.  (with  portrait)  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 

Abraham  Geiger's  nephew  Lazarus  Gciger  (2839-1870), 
philosopher  and  philologist,  bora  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  was 
destined  to  commerce,  but  soon  gave  himself  up  to  schobrship 
and  studied  at  Marburg,  Boim  and  Hddelberg.  From  x86i  till 
ias  sudden  deatli  in  2870  he  was  professor  in  the  Jewish  high 
school  at  FrankftM.  His  chief  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
evolution  of  hu2nan  reason  is  dosely  bound  up  with  that  of 
language.  He  further  maintained  that  the  origin  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  language  is  to  be  sought  not  in  Asia  but  in  central 
Germany.  Hewaaa  convinced  o{^>onent  of  rationalism  in  religion. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Ursprung  und  Etthrickelung  der  mensck- 
HckenSprackeumd  VtmuMft  (vol.  L,  Stuttgart,  x868),  the  principal 
resultS4>f  which  appeared  in  a  more  popular  form  as  Der  Ursprung 
der  5^rocA< (Stuttgart,  2^  and  2878).  The  second  volumeof  the 
former  was  published  in  an  incomplete  form  (2873,  3nd  ed.  2899) 
after  his  death  by  his  brother  Alfred  Gdger»  who  also  published  a 
number  of  his  scattered  papers  as  Zur  Entwickdung  der  Mmseih 
keit  (2872,  3nd  ed.  1878;  Eng.  trans.  D.  Asher,  Hist,  of  the 
Detelofment  of  the  Human  Race,  Lond.,  2880). 

See  L.  A.  Rosenthal,  Lao.  Geiger:  seine  Lehre  i/om  Ursprung^  d 
Spracke  und  Vemunfl  und  sein  Leben  (Stattgart.  1883);  ^  Peschier. 
L.  Geiger,  sein  Leben  und  Denken  (1871);  J-  Keller,  L.  Geiger  una 
d.  Krilik  d.  Vemunft  (Werthdm,  1883)  and  Der  Ursprung  d.  Ver- 
nunft  (Heklelt)erg,  1884). 

eBIJBB,  BRIK  OUSTAF  (2783-1847),  Swedish  historian,  was 
bora  at  Rnislter  in  Virmland,  on  the  23th  of  January  2783,- of  a 
fandly  that  had  immigrated  from  Austria  in  the  27tb  cemu>7 
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CEIKIE,  SIR  ARCHIBALD 


He  was  educated,  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  in  1803  he 
carried  off  the  Swedish  Academ/s  great  prize  for  liis  Areminiu 
Ofver  Stem  Sture  dm  didre.  He  graduated  in  1806,  and  in  18x0 
returned  from  a  year's  residence  in  England  to  become  doce$U  in 
his  university.  Soon  afterwards  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  public 
record  office  at  Stockholm,  where;  with  some  friends,  he  founded 
the  "  Gothic  Sodety,"  to  whose  organ  Iduna^  contributed  a 
number  of  prose  essays  and  the  songs  Manhemt  Vikingen,  Den 
siste  kUmpeHf  Den  sUU  skaldent  Odclbondent  Kolcrgossen,  which  he 
set  to  music.  About  the  same  time  he  issued  a  v<^ume  of  hymns, 
of  which  several  are  inserted  in  the  Swedish  Psalter. 

Geijer's  lyric  muse  was  soon  after  silenced  by  his  call  to  be 
assistant  to  Erik  Michael  Fant,  professor  of  history  at  Upsala, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  x8i  7.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Academy.  A  single  volume  of  a  great  projected 
work,  Svea  Rikes  Hdfder^  itself  a  masterly  critical  examination  of 
the  sources  of  Sweden's  legendary  history,  appeared  in  1825. 
Qeijtr's  researches  in  its  preparation  had  severely  strained  his 
health)  and  he  went  the  same  year  on  a  tour  through  Denmark 
and  part  of  Germany,  his  impressions  from  which  are  recmded  in 
bis  Minuen.  In  1832-1836  he  published  three  volumes  of  his 
Svenska  folkeis  khioria  (Eng.  trans,  by  J.  H.  Turner,  1^5),  a 
clear  view  of  the  political  and  social  development  of  Sweden 
down  to  1654.  The  acute  critical  insight,  just  thought,  and 
finished  historical  art  of  these  incomplete  works  of  Geijer  oititle 
him  to  the  first  place  among  Swedish  historians.  His  chief  other 
historical  and  political  writings  are  his  Teckning  aj  Sveriges 
tiUst&nd  1718-1772  (Stockholm,  1838),  and  Peodalum  och 
repMikanUm,  eU  hidrag  till  SamkiMsfHrJaUniMgeiu  idstoria  ( 1 844) , 
which  led  to  a  controversy  with  the  historian  Anders  Fryzdl 
regarding  the  part  played  in  history  by  the  Swedish  aristocracy. 
Geijer  also  edited,  with  the  aid  of  J.  H.  Schroder,  a  continuation 
oiFaaVsScriptaresrerumsvecicarummedii  am(x8x8-i8a8),  and, 
by  himself,  Thomas  Thorild's  Samlade  skrtfter  (X8X9-X825),  aitd 
KoHung  Gusiaf  JII.'s  efterlemnade  Papper  (4  vols.,  X843-X846). 
Geijer's  academic  lectures,  of  which  the  last  three,  puUished  in 
1845  under  the  title  Om  vHr  lids  inre  samkiUlsforhdUanden^  i 
synnerkei  med  afseende  pd  Fdderneshndel,  Involved  him  in  another 
controversy  with  FryxeU,  but  exercised  a  great  influence  over  his 
students,  who  especially  testified  to  their  attachment  after  the 
failure  of  a  prosecution  against  him  for  heresy.  A  number  of  his 
extempore  lectures,  recovered  from  notes,  were  published  in  1856. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Charles  XIV.  (Stockholm,  1844).  Failing 
health  forced  Geijer  to  resign  his  chair  in  1846,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Stockholm' for  the  purpose  of  complering  bis  Svenskc 
foikets  kisioria^  and  died  there  on  the  23rd  of  April  1847.  His 
Samhdestrifier  (13  vols.,  1849-1855;  newed.,  i873«i877)  indude 
a  large  number  of  philosophical  and  political  essays  contrSbfUted 
to  reviews,  particularly  to  UUeraiurUadet  (1836^x839),  a  periodi- 
cal edited  hy  himself,  which  attracted  great  attention  in  its  day 
by  its  pranounoed  liberal  views  on  pi;^lic  questions,  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  he  had  defended  in  1828-1830,  when,  as  again 
in  X840-184X,  he  represented  Upsala  Univcnity  in  the  Swedish 
diet.  His  poems  were  collected  and  inii>lished  as  SkaldfftycktM 
(Upsala,  1835  and  1878). 

Geijer's  style  is  strong  axid  manly.  His  genius  bursts  out  in 
sudden  flashes  that  h's^t  up  the  dark  comers  of  history.  A  few 
Strokes,  and  a  personality  stands  before  us  instinct  with  life. 
|iis  language  is  at  once  the  scholar's  and  tix  poet's;  with  liis 
profoundest  thought  there  beats  in  unison  the  warmest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  patriotic  heart.  Geijer  came  to  the  writing  of 
history  firesh  from  researches  in  the  whole  field  of  Scandinavian 
antiquity,  researches  whose  first-fruits  are  garnered  in  numerous 
articles  in/tfufia,  and  his  masterly  treatise  Om  den  gamla  nordisha 
folknsan,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  Stenska  fdkrisor  which  be 
edited  with  A.  A.  AfseUus  (3  vok.,  x8i4-x8x6).  The  developmtnt 
of  freedom  is  the  idea  that  gives  unity  to  all  his  historical 
writhin. 

For  Geijer's  biosraphy,  see  his  own  Minne*  (i8A4)2whicb  contains 
co[^ou8  extracts  ttom  his  letters  and  diaries;  B.  E.  MalmstrOm, 
Mmmsiat  Hfver  E.  Q.  Cetjeft  addressed  to  the  Upsala  atudcnts 
'June  6. 1848).  and  priated  among  his  Tal  cck  estkeliska  cfhandlmMt 
1868),  and  Grunddngtn  aj  SnnskM  vitierketens  k4fder  (1866-1868): 
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and  3.  A.  Hollander.  JfMNM<^B.  (7.  (;«^(Orebio.  1869).  See  alio 
lives  of  Geijer  by  J.  Hellstenius  (Stodmohn,  1876)  and  J.  NieksQQ 
(Odense.  190a). 

eBIKIB,  SIR  ARCHIBALD  (1835-  ),  Scottish  gedof^ 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  December  1835.  He  was 
ed\icated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  X855  was  appointed  an  assistant  on  the  Geological  Surv^. 
Wielding  the  pen  with  no  less  facility  than  the.  hammer,  he 
inaugurated  his  long  list  of  works  with  Tk«  Story  of  a  Botdder; 
or,  Cleamngsfrom  tke  Not^-Book  of  a  Geologist  (X858).  His  ability 
at  once  attracted  the  notice  of  his  chief,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison^ 
with  whom  he  formed  a  lif dong  friendship,  and  whose  biographer 
he  subsequently  became.  With  Murchison  some  of  his  earliest 
work  was  done  on  the  complicated  regions  of  the  Highland 
schists;  and  the  small  geological  map  of  Scotland  published  in 
1862  was  their  joint  Work:  a  larger  map  was  issued  by  Gdkie  in 
1892.  In  X863  he  published  an  important  essay  **  On  the  Phcno- 
noena  of  the  Gladal  Drift  of  Scotland,"  Trans,  Ceol,  Soc  Ctasgom, 
in  which  the  effects  of  ice  action  in  that  .country  were  for  the  firtt 
time  dearly  and  connectedly  delineated.  In  1865  appeared 
Geikie's  Scenery  of  Scotland  {zi^  edition,  X90X),  which  was,  he 
claimed, "  the  first  attempt  to  duddate  in  some  detail  the  history 
of  the  topography  of  a  country."  In  the  same  year  he  was 
dected  F.R.  S.  At  this  time  the  Edinburgh  school  of  geologistsr-' 
prominent  among  them  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  with  Us  Physical 
Geology  and  Ceopraphy  of  Great  Britain — were  maintaining  the 
supreme  importance  of  denudation  in  the  configuratk>n  of  land> 
surfaces,  and  particularly  the  erosion  of  valleys  by  the  action  «l 
running  water.  Geikie's  book,  based  on  extensive  personal 
knowtedge  of  the  country,  was  an  able  contribution  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  of  which  he  himadf  soon 
began  to  rank  as  one  of  t^  leaders. 

In  1867,  when  a  separate  branch  of  the  Geological  Stnrvey 
was  established  for  Scotland,  he  was  ai^inted  dkector.'  On 
the  foundation  of  the  Murdiison  professorship  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  187 x,  be  became 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair.  These  two  appointments  he 
continued  to  hold  till  x88i,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  in  the  joint  offices  of  director-general  of  tiie  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  director  of  the.  museum  of 
practical  geology,  London,  from  which  he  retired  in  Febmaxy 
Z90X.  A  feature  of  his  tenureof  office  was  the  impetus  given  to 
microscopic  petrography,  a  branch  of  geology  to  which  he  had 
devoted  special  study,  by  a  splendid  collection  of  sections  ot 
British  rocks.  Later  he  wrote  two  important  and  interesting 
Survey  Memoirs,  The  Geology  of  Central  and  Western  Fife  and 
Kinross  (1900),  and  The  Geology  of  Eastern  Fife  (1902). 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,*  when  he  started  to  investigate  tbtf 
geology  of  Skye  and  other  of  the  Western  Isles,  he  took  a  keen 
inter^t  in  volcanic  geology,  and  in  1871  he  brought  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  an  outline  of  the  Tertiary  volcaitic 
history  of  Britain.  Many  difficult  problems,  however^  rebiained 
to  be  solved.  Here  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his.  extensive  travels, 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  western  America.  While  the 
canyons  of  the  Colorado  confirmed  his  long-standing  views  on 
erosion,  the  eruptive  regions  of  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Utah 
supplied  him  with  valuable  data  in  explanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  results  of  his  further  researches  were  given  in  an 
elaborate  and  charmingly  written  essay  on  "  The  History  of  Vol- 
canic  Action  during  the  Tertiary  Period  in  the  British  Isles," 
Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Bdin.,  (1888).  His  mature  views  on  v<dcank 
geology  were  given  to  the  world  in  his  presidential  ad<h«aet 
to  the  Geologica]  Society  in  X89T  and  1892,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  great  work  on  The  Ancient  Vckanoes  of  Great 
Britain  (1897).  Other  results  of  his  travels  are  collected  inr  his 
Geological  Sketches  at  Homeland  Abroad  (1882). 

His  experience  as  a  field  geologist  resulted  in  an  admirable 
text-book.  Outlines  of  Field  Geology  (5th  edition,  X900)  After 
editing  and  practically  re-writing  Jukes's  Stvdenlls  Manual  of 
Geology  in  1872,  he  published  in  1882  a  Text-Book  and  in  1886  a 
Class-Book  df  geology,  which  have  taken  rank  as  standard  works 
of  their  kind.    A  fourth  edition  of  his  Text^Book,  in  two  vols.,  wis 
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faatt^im^^a  His -writtagft  are  ntadied  in  a  high  degree  by  charm 
of  style  ami  power  of  vivid  desaiption.  His  literary  ability  has 
given  him  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  writer  of  scientific  bio- 
graphy, and  the  Memoir  of  Edioard  Forbes  (with  G.  Wilsdn),  and 
UioiBe  ol  his  old  chie£s,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  (a  vois.^  1^75)  and  Sir 
Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay  (1895),  are  models  of  what  such  works 
should  be.  His  Founders  of  Geology  consists  of  the  inaugural 
course  ol  Lectures  (founded  by  Mrs  G.  H.  Williams)  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  delivered  in  1897.  In  1897  he 
issued  an  admirable  Geological  Map  of  Eng^d  and  Wales,  loUfi 
Descriptive  Notes.  In  1898  he  delivered  the  Romanies  Lectures, 
and  bis  address  was  published  under  the  title  of  Types  of  Scenery 
and  their  Infiuence  on  Liierature.  The  study  of  geography  owes 
its  improved  position  in  Great  Britain  largely  to  his  efforts. 
Among  his  works  on  this  subject  is  The  Teaching  of  Ge'ogfraphy 
(1887).  His  Scottish  Reminiscences  (1904)  and  Landscape  ih 
Hhtory  and  ether  Essays  (1905)  are  charmingly  written  and  full 
of  instruction.  He  was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
from  1890  to  1894)  joint  secretary  from  1903  to  1908,  president 
io  '9O0>  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1891  and  1892, 
and  president  of  the  British  Association*  1893.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1891. 

OEIKIE,  JAMES  (1839-  ),  Scottish  geologist,  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
ajrd  of  August  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  served  on  the  Geological  Survey 
^m  1861  until  1882,  when  be  succeeded  his  brother  as  Murchi- 
son professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  the  university  of 
Ediidi>urgh.  He  took  as  his  special  subject  of  investigation  the 
origin  of  surface-features,  and  the  part  played  in  their  formation 
by  glacial  action.  His  views  are  embodied  in  his  chief  work,  The 
Greal  Jee  Age  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (1874; 
3rd  ed„  1894).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  187$.  James 
Geikie  became  the  leader  of  the  school  that  upholds  the  all- 
important  action  of  land-ice,  as  against  those  geologists  who 
assign  chief  importance  to  the  work  of  pack-ice  and  icebergs. 
Continuing  this  line  of  investigation  in  his  Prehistoric  Europe 
(x88i),  he  maintained  thehj^pothesisof  five  inter-Gladal periods 
in  Great  Britain,  and  argued  that  the  palaeolithic  deposits  of 
the  Pleistocene  period  were  not  post-  but  inter-  or  pre-GladaL 
His  Fragments  of  Earlli  Lore:  Sketches  and  Addresses,  Geological 
and  Geographical  (1893)  and  Earth  Sculpture  (1898)  are  mainly 
oonoerned  with  the  same  subject.  His  Outlines  of  Geology  (1886)^ 
a  standard  text-book  of  its  subject,  reached  its  third  edition 
in  1896;  and  in  ^905  he  publi^ed  an  important  manual  on 
SirucUtrfU  and  Field  Geology,  In  1867  he  displayed  another  side 
of  his  activity  in  a  volume  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  by  H.  Heine  and 
^er  German  Poets,  done  into  English  Verse.  From  1888  he  Was 
honorary  editot  of  the  ScdtHsh  Geographical  Magazine. 

OBIKIB,  WALTER  (1795-1837),  Scottish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  0th  of  November  1795.  In  his  second  year 
be  was  at  tacked  by  a  nervous  fever  by  which  he  permanently  lost 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  but  through  the  careful  attention  of  his 
father  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  good  education.  Before  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  a  master  he  had  attained  con- 
siderable peoficiency  in  sketching  both  figures  and  landscapes  from 
nature,  and  in  x8ia  he  was  admitted  into  the  drawing  academy 
of  the  board  of  Scottish  manufactures.  He  first  exhibited 
ia  18x5,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  X85X,  and  a  fdlow  in  1834.  He  died  on  the  xst  of 
Augmt  1837,  and  was  interred  In  the  Qteykkas  churdiyard, 
Edinburgh.  Owing  to  his  want  of  feeling  for  colour,  GeUde  was 
net  a  fuccessful  painter  in  oils,  but  be  sketched  in  India  ink  with 
great  truth  and  humour  the  scenes  and  charactefs  of  Scottish 
lower^lass  life  in  has  native  dty.  A  series  of  etdiings  which 
exhibit  very  high  excellence  were  published  by  him  in  1829-1831, 
and  a  o>lIectioB  of  dghtyone  of  these  was  republished  posthu- 
mously In  1841,  with  a  biographical  introduction  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 

eBItBR  (9r  Geylkb)  VON  KAI8BR8BBR6,  JOHAim  (1445- 
1510),  "  the  German  Savonarola,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
popidar  preachei9  of  the  1 5th  century,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen 
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Oft  the  x6th  of  March  144$,  but  from  1448  passed  his  chttdbood 
and  youth  at  Kaisersbeig  in  Upper  Alsace,  from  which  place  hit 
current  designation  is  derived.  In  1460  he  entered  the  university 
of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  where,  after  graduation,  he  lectured  for 
some  time  on  the  Sententiae  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  commentaries 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A 
Living  interest  in  the<^ogical  subjects,  awakened  by  the  study  of 
John  Gerson,  led  him  in  1471  to  the  university  of  Basel,  a  centre 
of  attraction  to  some  of  the  most  earnest  spirits  of  the  time 
Made  a  doctor  of  theok^  in  X475>  ho  received  a  professorship 
at  Freiburg  in  the  following  yeas;  but  his  tastes,  no  less  than  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  began  to  incline  him  more  strongly  to  the  vocation 
c^  a  preacher,  while  his  fervour  and  eloquence  soon  led  to  his 
receiving  nnmerotis  invitations  to  the  larger  towns.  Ultimaiety 
be  accepted  in  1478  a  call  ta  the  cathedral  of  Strassbmg,  where 
he  continned  to  work  with  few  interruptions  until  within  a  shon 
time  of  his  death  on  the  loth  ol  March  15x0.  The  beautiful 
pulpit  erected  for  him  in  1481  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  when 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  had  provtod  too- small,  still  bears 
witness  to  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  in  the  im^ 
mediate  sphere  of  Ins  labours,  and  the  testimonies  of  Sebastian 
Brant,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Johann  Reuchlin,  Mehinchthon  and 
others  show  how  great  had  been  the  influence  of  hb  personal 
character.  His  seffmom»--'bold,incistve,denuiiciBtory,  abounding 
in  quaint  illustrations  and  based  on  texts  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Bible, — taken  down  as  he  spoke  them,  and  circulated 
(sometimes  without  his. knowledge  or  consent)  by  his  friends; 
told  perceptiblyon  the  German  thought  as  well  ason  the  German 
speech  tA  his  time. 

Among  the  many  volumes  puUisbed  under  his  name  only  two 
appear  to  have  had  the  benefit  <^  his  revision,  namely,  Der  Seelen 
Parodies  von  waren  und  volkownen  Tueenden,  and  that  entitled  Das 
irrig  Schaf.  Of  the  rest,  probably  tne  best-known  is  a  aeries  dt 
lectures  on  his  fnend  Seb.  Brant's  work{  Das  Narrenukiff  or  the 
Navicuta  or  Spectdum  faluomm,  of  which  an  editloa  was  published 
at  Strassburg  in  151 1  under  the  following  title: — Navuula  sive 
speculum  fatuorum  braesUmlisstmi  sacrarumliierarumdoctorts  Joannii 
Ceiler  Keysersbergii. 

Sec  F.  W.  von  Ammon,  Ge^'s  Leben,  Lekren  nnd  PreHefen 
(1826);  L.  Dacheux,  Un  Riformateur  cctholique  d  la  Jin  du  XV 


L  118  (1906);  and  G.  Kaweiau  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Reale$uykhpi^et 

OBINITZ,  HANS  BRUHO  (X814-1900),  German  geologist,  was 
born  at  Altenburg,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
on  the  x6th  of  October  18x4.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Jena,  and  gained  the  foundations  of  bis 
geological  knowledge  under  F.  A.  Quenstedt.  In  1837  he  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D  with  a  thesis  on  the  MuscheQcalk  of  Thuringia.. 
In  X850  he  became  psofessor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
Royal  Pol3rtcchnic  School  at  Dresdra,  and  in  i«8s7  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Royal  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
he  held  these  posts  until  1894.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
researches  on  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  rocks  and  fpssils 
of  Saxony,  and  in  particular  for  those  rclaUng  to  the  fauna  and 
fiora  of  the  Permian  or  Dyas  formatjpD.  He  described  also  Che; 
graptolites  of  the  local  Silurian  strata,  and  the  flora  Of  the 
Coai-forraation  of  Altai  and  Nebraska.  Fcom  1863  to  1878  Jie 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  NeuesJahrbuch,  He  was  awarded 
the  Murchison  medal  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1 878 
He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  28th  of  January  X900.  His  son 
FsANZ  EucEN  Geinitz  (b.  X854),  professor  of  geology  in  the 
university  of  Rostock,  became  distinguished  for  researches  on 

the  geol^  of  Saxony.  Mecklenburg,  &c 

H.  B,  Geinitz's  pubMcations  were  Das  Quadersandsteingebirge  oder 
Kretdegebirge  tn  Deulschland  (1840-1850),  Die  Versleinerungen  der 
Stetnkohlenjomtatton  tn  Sachsen  (1855).  Dyas,  oder  die  ZecksteiH' 
formatum  nnd  das  RotUugende  (1861-1862);  Das  Elbthalgehitge  in 
5<kAm»  (1871-1875) 

CIBI8HA  (a  Chino-Japanese  word  meaning  '*  person  of  pleasing 
accomplishments  ")f  strictly  the  name  of  the  pvefessiiHial  dancing 
and  singing  girls  of  JapaiL  The  word  is,  however,  often  loosely 
used  for  the  girls  and  women  inhabiting  Shin  Yoshiunra,  the 
prostitutes'  quarter  of  Tokyo.    The  training  of  the  true  Geisha 
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or  dnginf  pri,  vhich  indodM  hnMS  it  dtadag,  b«cin»  tdttti 
11  ally  u  hec  levFnIb  yur.  Ha  ■pprealicMhip  aver,  (he 
contntcta  with  her  employer  tor  a  nuinber  of  ycui,  ud  is  iddora 
ibk  lo  trddk  independence  except  by  nutrii^.  Tbve  ii  a 
npitKtioq  fee  of  tvo  yen  per  moDtb  on  tbe  actual  wnpng  girla, 
and  of  one  yen  oo  Ihe  apprentices. 

S»  Jiikielii  loouyt,  Skmkn  if  Ttky  Lift. 

aBOUmiN,  a  town  ol  Cemiany  in  Ihe  kiagdam  al  WDrttem- 
beci,  on  the  TUerbach,  jS  m.  by  nil  E.S.E.  ol  Stullian.  Pop. 
(■905)  Tojo.  It  haa  ibops  for  the  carving  and  taming  of  bone, 
ivory,  wood  and  horn,  bclidet  tton-workB,  macliincry  faclorica, 
glaia-woiki,  brewing  and  lileaching  inHkt,  Ax.  The  churth  ol 
£(  Mary  contain  wood-carving  by  JOrg  Syiiin  tbe  Younger. 
Above  Iba  lawn  lie  (be  tuiiu  at  Ihe  uitle  of  HelFeiuttiii,  whidi 
waa  deitisyod  in  1551.  Having  been  (or  a  few  yeart  in  Ibe 
pOMBiion  of  Bavaria,  Ihe  lovn  patied  to  Wflniemberg  in  iSto. 

See  Weithncht.  WtnAruHln  dmk  Gndimte*  Mmi  »■<  Umtt- 
tnH  tS/MVAn.  '»*«)■ 

aEIMUH,  UnniCH  (iBm-iS;?),  Geman  pfaytkiM,  wa* 
ban  U  the  viHacc  "!  IgehUeb  Id  San-Uetningen  on  ihe  lOifa 
af  Uay  1S14  and  wai  educated  u  a  ^ais-blowcr.  In  1854  he 
telUcd  at  Bonn,  wbeie  he  speedily  gained  a  bl^  leputalion  for 
bIsikiUaiKl  Ingenuity  of  conception  in  the  fabcicition  of  cbemical 
ud  pbyiical  ipparatui.  With  Julius  FtUcker,  in  1S51,  he  ai- 
Cetlaned  the  maximum  density  Af  cnlel  la  b*  at  yS°  C.  He 
abo  detetmined  Ihe  mcffident  of  apaniion  for  ice  between 
-•4°  and  -^',  uid  for  water  freuiog  at  0°.  In  1869,  in  con- 
Junction  with  H.  P.  J.  Vogehang,  he  proved  tbe  eiWence  of 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  cavities  in  quartz  and  topax,  aad  later 
be  obtafned  amoipboua  from  ordinary  pbospbOTus  by  means  of 
Ihe  electric  carrenl.  He  i>  beet  knann  u  the  inventor  al  tlic 
•ealed  ^ais  tubes  which  bat  bii  name,  by  meani  al  which  ate 
exhibited  tbe  phenomena  afeoBipanylng  ihe  diKhiige  of  eleciri- 
dlj>  thiough  highly  rarefied  vapours  and  gasei.  Among  other 
apparatya  contrived  by  him  were  a  vapoiimeter,  mercury  air- 
pump,  balances,  normal  thermometer,  and  areometer.    From 

received  the  honorary  degree  ol  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  died 
at  Bonn  OD  the  ijth  ol  IanuaTy-i87g. 

See  A.  W.  Holnunn,  Brr.  i.ina.i]um,  Cu.p.  14S  (tBnl. 

•KU,  a  city  ol  Sidly,  generally  and  almiat  ccttainly  identified 
wltll  Ihe  modem  Tcnanova  (f.v.}.  It  wu  founded  by  Cretan 
■od  Rhodlaa  cOlonliti  in  618  B.C.,  and  Usell  founded  Amgaa 
(ko  Acuoektith)  in  5S3  i.e.  Ii  also  had  a  treasureihouse  at 
Olympta.  Tbe  town  took  iu  name  From  the  river  to  the  east 
niiiicyUdet  vL  1),  iriiieh  In  turn  was  so  called  Itom  its  winter 
Iioit  (riXa  in  the  Slnl  dialed;  cf.  Lat.  t^idui).  Tbe  Rhodiin 
■elllen  called  it  LJndioi  {set  Ixnotn).  Gela  enjoyed  its  greaiett 
prosperity  under  Hippo -rates  {49^-401  ■.(:.).  whose  dominion 
ealCDded  over  a  considtrable  part  of  the  Iiland.  Geion,  «ha 
Klifd  the  tyranny  on  hll  death,  becmme  master  of  Syracuse  in 
48J  B.C.,  and  transferred  his  capital  thither  with  hall  the  in- 
habiUnls  of  Gria,  leaving  hii  brother  RIero  to  rule  over  the  rest. 
Its  pnnperity  returned,  however,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasy- 
bulu)ln4(16i.c.,>bnl  in  40511  was  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  abaiuioned  by  Dionyslia'  otder,  after  his  faihire  (perbapa 
due  tt>  treachery)  to  drive  (he  besiegers  away  (E.  A.  Freeman, 
HW.  Bf5ie.  a,  SIS'»«1)-  The  inhabitants  later  relumed  and 
rebuilt  the  tow«,bulil  never  regained  its  position,  tn  311  B.C. 
Agalhodes  pal  la  death  5000  of  its  inhabitants;  and  finally, 
after  its  deitruction  by  Ihe  Mamcitinea  about  iBr  B.C.,  Phinilas 
«l  Agrigentum  tnnifermi  the  mnaindcr  (o  Ihe  new  town  of 
Phimias  (now  Licala,  q.t.).  It  seems  that  In  Roman  (Jmes  they 
(till  kepi  the  name  ol  Gelenses  or  Gdoi  in  their  new  abode  (Th. 
Mommsen  in  CJ.L.  x.,  Berlin,  i88j,  p.  7J7).  (T.  As.) 

eSLADt,  the  Abyssinian  name  of  a  large  spedci  ol  baboon, 
diHcring  from  the  memUri  of  the  genus  Pupiii  (see  Baboon) 
by  the  noMiJIs  being  s!tualed«ime  dtsratKeabovs  theedtemky 
of  the  BioBle,  and  hence  made  the  type  of  a  leptnle  genut, 
under  Ihe  name  of  Thtnpdluaa  f^ad*.  In  Ibe  heavy  manllc 
of  long  hnnm  hair  covering  the  for^^piatten  tt  the  old  males. 
■  Awhytni  died  then  la  45«  ■'<' 


with  Ihe  exception  of  tbe  bavechest,  wUch  is  nddiik  flah«4g«r, 
Ihe  gelada  recalls  Ihe  Anibian  baboon  {PiH*  kamatrjt^,  and 
From  ihii  common  fature  it  hat  beca  pcopMcd  lo  plact  tb«  tw« 
speda  in  the  aime  genua.  The  gdada  inhabit*  Ihe  ooutaiBsot 
Abyasinia.  where,  like  other  baboons,  it  deactnds  in  droves  ta 
[dlUge  cull  ivaled  land).  A  second  ipccies.  or  nee,  rirrv^iMKin 
chums,  dialinguished  by  ils  darker  hairs  and  the  prcaeKe  ol 
a  bare  desh<oloured  ring  round  each  eye,  inhabita  the  eastern 
confines  ol  Abyssinia.  (R.  L*) 

OBLUIUS,  ihe  name  ol  two  popts. 

CEijUiro  J.,  pope  fmm  491  to  496.  was  ihe  suceesaw  ol  Fdk 
IIL  He  ooolirmed  the  eatnngemenl  between  the  Easlein  and 
Wolem  churches  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  name  ol 
Acacius.  bishop  ol  Constantinople,  from  thediptychs.  He  is  the 
i,uther  of  Dt  Avoiia  ia  Ckriile  nalvra  tdttrna  Eulyduu  d 
Natotium.  A  gieal  number  of  he  lellen  has  also  cnme  down 
to  ua.  His  name  bu  been  itlacbed  to  a  Liber  SacramailtniM 
aatf rior  to  ihai  of  St  Gregory,  bul  be  can  have  conpoaed  only 
certain  pans  of  ii.  Aa  tp  the  icKalled  Duntiim  Gdaiii  it  Orit 
reef ^feiiif fi  ef  Man  Kd^fa^u,  it  also  is  a  cooipilallon  of  documeDla 
anterior  to  Gelasiua,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  determine  (^ebrfas's 

origin,  and  alh^:en^ury  or  later.  (L.  D.*) 

Ceusiub  II.  (Giovanni  Conhilo),  pope  InMs  tbe  >4lh  of 
JanuBiy  iiiS  lo  the  i9lh  of  January  1119,  was  bom  ai  CaMa 
oFan  illiattiMis  family.  He  became  a  monk  ol  Monle  CasaiBa, 
wii  taken  to  Roma  by  Urban  II.,  and  nude  ehanceUor  and 
cardinal-deacon  of  Sia  Maria  in  Cosmtdin.  Shortly  alter  his 
unanimoua  election  10  succeed  Paschal  II.  he  was  adsed  by 
CenctusFringipane,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor  Henry  v.,  bul  freed 
bya  general  uprisingof  the  Romans  in  his  behalf.  The  emperor 
drove  Gelasius  finm  Rome  in  March,  pronounced  his  ekclion 
null  and  void,  and  sel  up  Burdinus,  archbishop  of  Braga,  a* 
aniipopc  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Celuius  Red  10 
Gaeta,  where  he  waioidained  prie»  on  Ihe  9th  of  March  and  on 
the  following  day  received  episcopal  consecration.  He  al  ortce 
excommunicated  Henry  and  Ihe  anilpope  and,  under  Norman 

lurbances  of  the  imperialist  party,  especially  ol  the  Frangipani, 
who  attacked  Ihe  pope  while  celebrating  mass  in  the  churdit 
of  Si  Prassede,  compelled  Gelasius  to  go  once  more  into  exile. 
He  act  oul  lor  France,  consecrating  the  calhcdral  of  Pisa  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  at  Maiseillcs  in  October  He  was  nodved 
with  great  enlhusissin  at  Avignon,  Monlpclliet  and  other  cities, 
held  a  synod  al  Vicnne  in  January  iiig,  and  was  planning  lo 
hold  a  general  council  10  utile  the  investiture  DOnteM  lAcn  bo 
di  ■       "  —  -  ..         - 

lif  L  ^tat  ft  ■*r*'g, 

in  u^oflidalam 

Crtrer  YIl.  Hi 

T>  liMllu  MMU 


H.H.  MOmaa, 
I  [C  H.  HU) 

OBUTI.  a  Geoigian  monaaleiy  in  Russian  Tianatancasla, 
I  the  govtmment  of  Kutaia,  11  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Eutals, 
standing  on  a  rocky  spur  (70s  ft.  above  sea-levd)  in  tbe  valley  al 
the  RioD.  It  was  founded  in  nog  by  tbe  Georgian  king  David 
the  Renovator.  Tbe  piindpd  diurch.  a  tuidMone  caibcdnl, 
dates  from  the  cud  ol  Ihe  preceding  century,  snd  contains  tht 
royal  crown  of  the  fomer  Georgian  kingdom  ol  Imcretla.  besidai 
andent  MSS.,  c<cl(siohigicjiI  fumilute,  and  fiesoo  ponrsilf  of 
the  kings  of  tneretia.  Here  bIm,  in  a  Mpanie  cHapel,  ti  lb« 
lonb  ol  David  the  Renovator  (laBq-riij)  and  part  of  the  iioo 
gate  of  the  town  of  Gatja  (now  FJiuvelpoi).  which  Ihal  monarch 
brought  away  as  a  trophy  ol  his  capture  of  the  place. 

SBUTm.  or  Getjuke,  tbe  suhilance  which  pane*  fWo 
sotition  when  "colUgen,"  Ibe  ground  substance  ol  bone, 
cartilage  and  white  Bbiaus  liuue,  ia  treated  with  boilins  water 
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W  dftite  idih.    ti  it  nptciiUr  cti«ttclcrl»ij  by  fu 

♦onning  ■  jrfly  at  oidiiwry  tempfiamw,  becoming 

koted,  iDd  nnUdlFytng  to  i  jeUy  on  cooling. 

derived  fmm  tbe  Fr.  gUaSiite,  and  Itii.   fdaluia,  itom  the  Lai. 

MigiD  cogdite  with  "  felly,"  viiick  cune  tbrough  the  Fr.  |ilae 
froin  the  same  LatiD  onginal. 

Tba  "  eollicai,"  obtained  bam  teodons  and  coinwctiv 
tUBMC  ilto  occuit  in  the  coniea  awl  iderotic  coat  of  the  eyi 
Cartilage  ma  oon^dcred  Id  be  compoaed  of 
eanilage-glue  o 
Recent  icteircbcB  make  it  probable  thi . 
(i)  cbondnmuaiid.  (i)  chondnitin-sulphuiic 


and  in  fiih  uals 


in-gclalin,  the  Ii 
Tnie  telatigtnoiu  tiniie  occnrs  in  all  maiuie  verlebnto,  with 
tkt  a'llgte  exception,  acconting  to  E.  F  I.  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  the 
AlfM*tia  lattcabiha.  (}elatigenoiui  tiuue  ms  diiantnd  by 
Hoppe-Styler  in  Ibe  cephalopodi  OOtfta  and  SipiaU, ' 
ontnifea  of  hb  experiments  to  olber  inveitebrales, 
duferaud  jlserfm  I  '" 
Ndtber  iliuia  nor  ct 


iUnu 


y  fonned 

vu«i     A  draittr  lobBtance,  fc^lahle  gelatin,  is  obtained  from 

Pare  gdattn  is  u  ■nMiir)]iiout,  brittle,  i 
nbMaBDc,  faintly  yelloir,  taildeis  and  inDdonms.  nential  in 
icnlioB  and  nnahered  by  eipetuK  to  dry  air.  Its  com 
pnaltlon  ii  in  round  numbere  C-jo,  H-7.  N-iS,  0-1;% 
■nlpbiu  l>  abo  pretent  tn  an  anount  vaiying  fnni  0-15  It 

nMbiai  b  kfioxD  with  ar  «. 

stitulinii  oc  o<  the  mode  in  1  da 

portani  dut  of  ar 


ul  «ib«a 


alcohol  and  tannic  acid. 

to  pfiticfaclion^  but  a  chaiacterisiic  fuiurc  of  ihii  proccn  in  th 
case  of  gelatin  is  that  the  sdution  auunm  a  traininit  arid  leaction 
Tbe  ulEmule  pnxtacts  of  this  dcrompiiHtiDn  are  the  same  a>  ar 
peoduced  by  pnloi^d  boiling  wiih  acid.    Il  has  ben  found  tba 

of  preventing  the  uiidiliiiaiianDf  gelatin  solutions,  has  tbe  futthe 
property  of  preventing  in  a  larDC  meaiure  ih»  irndency  to  putrefy 
when  (he  gtlalin  !•  treated  with  hot  wlutionioiihii  acid,  and  thei 
bred  from  adhering  acid  by  means  of  catnuni  orbonale.  Celalii 
•o  tfeaied  has  been  called  mtlatftatm- 

In  ifdiv  of  Ibe  marked  tendency  of  eelatii 
'ermenlH^TeaoisniB  and  undei^  putreUclion 


rith  gelatin 


Campbell  Moditi  consists  in  impregnating 

oductaol  the  ordinary  condensalion  process, 
ruiention  of  a  much  larger  proporlKn  of 


condition  a  gent 


produced  hy  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  alliaU  or 
by  iirong  acetic  acid.  In  the  last  case,  however, 
lac  .ne  mineral  acids  in  a  more  concentrated  lono,  the 
btained  has  fast  its  power  of  soUdifyiiig,  though  not  that 
Ba  a  glue.  This  property  is  utilized  m  the  preHralion 
.liE  (see  Clui).  gy  pegged  boiling  of  strong  equeoui 
It  ahigh.or  of  weaksolghonsat  a  tower  lempcratnre.  the 
Stic  propenies  of  gelatin  are  ImpaiiGd  and  ultimately 
Afier  this  treatment  it  acts  less  powerfully  as  a  glue, 
udency  to  sDlldif)%  and  becomea  incrmingly  soliible  In 
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the  nth  century  »  number  of  otmnts  ruling  in  various  parts  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  Gelderland.  Towards  the  close 
of  that  century  Gerard  of  Wassenburg,  who  besides  the  county  of 
Gelre  ruled  over  portions  of  H&malant  and  Teisterbant,  acquired 
a  dominant  position  amongst  his  neighbours.  He  is  generally 
reckoned  as  the  first  hereditary  count  of  Gelderland  (d.  1 1 17/8). 
His  son,  Gerard  II. — the  Long — (d,  1131),  married  Irmin- 
gardis,  daughter  and  Ifeiress  of  Otto,  cdunt  of  Zutphen,  and 
their  son,  Henry  I.  (d.  1x82),  Inherited  both  countships.  His 
successors  Otto  I.  (1182-1207)  and  Gerard  III.  (i207>i»9) 
were  lovers  of  peace  and  strong  supporters'  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
emperttrs,  through  whose  favour  they  were  able  to  increase  their 
territories  by  acquisitions  in  the  districts  of  Veluwe  and  Betuwc. 
He  acted  as  guardian  to  his  nephew  Floris  IV  of  Holland  during 
his  mmority  Otto  II.,  the  Lame  (1229-1271),  fortified  several 
towns  and  bestowed  privileged  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  trade.  He  became  a  person  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  emperor, 
^e  preferred  to  support  the  claims  of  his  eoushi,  WDham  IF.  of 
Holland  In  return  for  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
William  gave  to  him  the  dty  of  Nijmwegen  in  pledge.  His  son 
Rdnald  I.  (d.  1326)  married  Irmingardis,  heiress  of  Lhnburg, 
and  m  right  of  his  wife  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  against  Adolf  of 
^erg,  who  had  sofd  his  rights  to  John  I.  of  Brabant.  Wat 
followed,  and  on  the  sih  of  June  1288  Reinald,  who  meantime 
had  also  sold  his  rights  to  the  count  of  Luxemburg,  wab  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen.  In  this  battle  the 
count  of  Luxemburg  was  slain,  and  Rcmald  had  to  surrender  his 
claims  as  the  price  of  his  defeat  to  John  of  Brabant  In  1510,  in 
return  for  his  support,  Reinald  received  from  the  emperor  Henry 
VII  fbr  all  his  territories  prhikgtum  de  non  eDOCando^  t.e.  the 
exemption  of  his  subjects  from  the  liability  to  be  sued  before  any 
court  outside  his  jurisdiction.  In  1317  he  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  Empire  A  woimd  received  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen  had 
affected  his  brain,  and  an  insurrection  against  him  was  in  13 16 
headed  by  his  son  Reinald,  who  assumed  the  government  under 
the  title  of  *'  Son  of  the  Count."  Reinald  I.  was  finally  in  1320 
immureci  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  1336. 

Reinald  II.,  the  Black  (1326-1343),  was  one  of  the  foremost 
princes  in  the  Netherlands  of  his  day  He  married  (i)  Sophia, 
heiress  of  Mechlin,  and  (2)  in  1331  £lcanor>  sister  of  Edward  III. 
of  England.  By  purchase  or  conquest  he  added  considerably  to 
his  territories.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  to  foster  trade,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  towns, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  security  in  his  lands  by  wise  laws  and 
firm  administration.  In  1338  the  title  of  duke  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who  at  the  same 
^ime  granted  to  him  the  fief  of  East  Friesland.  He  died  in  1343, 
leaving  three  daughters  by  his  first  marriage^  and  two  sons, 
Reinald  and  Edward,  both  minors,  by  Eleanor  of  England.  His 
elder  son  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  succeeded  to  tht^  duchy  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Eleanor.  Declared  of  age  two 
years  later,  the  youthful  Reinald  III.  found  himself  involved  in 
many  difiiculties  through  the  struggles  between  the  rival  factions 
named  after  the  two  noble  families  of  Bronkhorst  and  Hekeren. 
What  was  the  quarrd  between  them,  and  what  the  causes  they 
represented,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  There  is 
good  reason^  however,  to  believe  that' they  were  the  counterparts 
of,  the  contemporary  God  and  Hodc  parties  in  Holland,  and  of 
the  Schieringess  and  Vetkooperft  in  Frieslandi  In  Gelderland  the 
quarrel  between  them  was  converted  into  a.  dvnasCic  struggle, 
the  Hekeren  recognizing  Duke  Reinald,  while  the  Bronkhorsten 
let  up  hb  younger  brother  Edward.  At  the  battle  of  Tid  (1361) 
Reinald  was  d^eaied  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Edward  held  the 
duchy  till  137 1«  He  was  a  good  and  successful  nilef,  and  his 
death  by  an  arrow  wound/  after  a  brilliant  victory  ova  the  duke 
ol  Brabant  nehr  Baesw^r  (August  1371),  was  a  loes  to  his 
country.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  and  left  no  heirs. 
ReTnald  was  now  taken  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  to  reign  once  more,  but  his  health  was  broken  and  he 
died  childleft  three  years  afterwards.  The  war  of  factions  again 
bfoka  out,  the  htilfr^iifrrs  of  R4aiU  UL^uid  Edward  both 


claiming  the  inheritance,  the  elder,  Matilda  <Machield),  In  bar 
own  right,  the  younger  Maria  on  bdialf  of  her  seven-year-old  ho/y 
Wilham  of  jaiich,  as  the  only  male  repKsentative  of  the  faafly. 
The  Hekeren  supported  MatUda,  the  Bronkhorsten  William  of 
Julich.  The  war  of  suoceasion  lasted  tiU  i370»  and  ended  in 
William's  favour,  the  ompeDOr  Wenceslas  (Wenzel)  recognkdng 
him  as  duke  four  years  later. 

Duke  William  was  able,  restless  and  adventurous,  an  ideal 
knight  of  the  palmy  days  of  chivaky.  He  took  part  in  no  leas 
than  five  crusades  with  the  Teutonic  ordtf  against  the  heath«i  ■ 
Lithuanians  and  Prussians.  In  1393  he  inherited  the  duchy  of 
Jttlich,  and  died  in  1402.  He  was  succeeded  by  hb  brother, 
Reinald  IV  (d.  1423),  in  the  united  sovereignty  of  Gelderland, 
Zutphen, and  Jiilich,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made 
before  bib  accession,  ceded  the  town  of  Emmeridi  to  Duke  Adolf 
of  Xlieves.  He  took  the  pkrt  of  hi^  brother *ln-law,  John  of  Arkel, 
against  William  VL  of  Holland,  and  in  a  war  of  several  yeacs' 
duration  was  not  successful  in  preventing  the  Arkel  territory 
being  incorporated  in  Holland.  On  hb  death  without  legittmaie 
issue,  GelderlaiKi  passed  to  the  young  Arnold  of  Egmoni,  grand- 
son of  hb  sister  Johantna,  who  had  married  John,  lord  of  Arkel, 
their  daughter  Maria  (d  .141s)  being  the  wife  of  John,  count  of 
Egmont  (d.  1451)  Arnold  was  recognised  as  duke  iu  1424  by 
U^  emperor  Sigbmund,  but  in  the  following  year  the  empewr 
revoked  Jus  decision  and  bestowed  the  duchy  upon  Adolf  of  Bei^ 
Arnold  in  retahation  laid  daim  to  the  duchy  of  jUUch,  which  had 
likewise  been  granted  to  Adolf  by  Sigismund,  and  a  war  foOowed 
in  which  the  cities  and  nobles  of  Gdderland  stood  1^.  Arnold,  k 
ended  in  Arnold  retaining  Gelderland  and  Zutphen,  and  Guard, 
the  son  of  Adolf  (d.  i437)>  being  ackaiowledged  as  duke  of  Jiltich. 
To  gain  the  support  of  the  estates  of  Gdderiand  in  ihb  war  ai 
succession,  Arnold  had  been  compelled  to  make  many  cpncessions 
limiting  the  ducal  prerogatives,  and  granting  large  powers  to  a 
council  Gonsbting  of  represenutives  of  the  nobles  and  the  four 
chief  cities,  and  his  extravagance  and  exactions  led  to  continual 
conflicts,  in  which  the  prince  was  compelled  to  ^dd  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  subjects.  In  his  later  years  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  headed  by  bis  wife,  the  violent  and  ambitious 
Catherine  of  Cleves,  and  hb  son  Adolf.  Arnold  was  at  first 
successful  and  Adolf  had  to  go  Snto  exile;  but  he  returned,  and  in 
1465,  having  taken  his  father  prisoner  by  treachery,  interned  him 
in  the  castle  of  Buren.  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  now  seized 
the  opportunity  to  intervene.  In  1471  he  forced  Adolf  to  rdease 
his  father,  who  sold  the  reversion  of  the  dxKhy  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  for  92,000  golden  gulden.  On  the  23rd  of  February 
1473  Arnold  died,  and  Charles  of  Burgundy  became  duke  of 
Gelderland.  His  succession  was  not  unopposed.  Nijmwegen 
offered  an  heroic  resistance  and  only  fell  after  a  long  siege.  After 
Charles's  death  in  1477  Adolf  was  released  from  the  captivity  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  placed  himsdf  at  the  head  of  a  party 
in  the  powerful  dty  of  Ghent,  which  sought  to  settle  the  disputed 
succession  by  fordnga  match  between  him  and  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy.  On  the  29th  of  June  1477,  however,  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Toumai;  and  Mary  gave  her  hand  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor.  Catherine,  Adolf's  sbter,  made 
an  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of  hb  son  Charics  to  the  duchy, 
but  by  1483  Maximilian  had  crushed  all  opposition  and  estab* 
Hshed  himself  as  duke  of  Gdderiand. 

Charles  of  Egmont,  however,  did  not  surrender  hbdaims,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  collected  an  army,  and  in  the  conise 
of  149a  and  1493  succeeded  in  reconquering  hb  inheritance.  The 
efforts  of  Maximilian  to  recover  the  country  were  vain,  and  the 
successive  governors  of  the  Netherlands,  Philip  the  Fair  and  hb 
sister  Margaret,  fared  no  better.  In  1507  Charies  of  Egnnont 
havaded  Holland  and  Brabant,  captured  Harderwijk  and  Bommd 
in  1511,  threatened  Amsterdam  in  1512,  and  took  Groningcn, 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  a.  great  and  heroic  achievement  f<^  the  ruler 
of  a  petty  state  like  Gelderland  thus  to  assert  and  maintain  hb 
independence  for -a  long  period  against  the  overwhdming  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  not  till  1528  that  the  emperor 
Charles.V.  could  force  him  to  aorept  the  compromise  of  the  treaty 
of  Gorichen,  by  which  he  received  Gdderiand  and  Zutphea  fcr 
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IttswieiioftheEiiirite.  In  iS34  the  dukc/wbo  wm  cUkUott 
mUtnpted  to  tnnafer  tbt  revenioQ  of  GcUtcUnd  to  Fcancoi  bul 
OoB  project  was  violeoUy  reaistod  by  Um  estates  of  the  duchy,  aad 
Charles  was  compelled  by  themiit  1538  to  appoint  as  his  successor 
WilUam  Vj-the  Rkk~of  Qeves  (d.  isoa).  Charles  6kd  the 
Mme  year,  and  Williaa,  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  Ercsich,  auoceoded  in 
i'*^n*n''*!*c  his  position  in  Gekleriand  tor  several  yoais.  The 
Habsburg  power  was,  howerer,  in  the  end  too  great  lor  him*  and 
ke  was  forced  to  cede  the  duchy  to  Chades  V.  by  tbe  treaty  of 
Venloo,  signed  on  the  7th  of  September  1543. 

Gddedand  was  now  definite^  amalgamated  with  tlie  Habsburg 
dODunkms  in  the  Netherlands,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Low 
Ctountrieftled  to  its  partition^  In  is79  the  northern  «nd  greater 
part,  comprising  the  three  **  quarters  "  of  Nijmwegen,  Amhem 
and  ZulphcB,  Joined  the  Union  of  Utxecht  and  becaoMe  the 
provinee«f  Gekleriand  in  the  Dutch  ffcpubUc  Only  the  quarter 
ot  Eoeimondo  remained  subject  to  th<f  crown  of  Spain,  and  was 
callod  SpanMi  Qeldedand.  By  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht  (1715)  this 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  with  the  eiureption  of  Venloo,  which  fell  to 
the  United  Provinces,  andRoermonde^  wlif  di,  with  the  remaining 
Spanish  Netherlands,  passed  to  Austria.'  Of  this,  part  wasceded 
to  France  at  the  peace  of  Basel  in  1795,  and  the  whole  by  the 
treaty  of  Lun^viUe  in  1801,  wben  it  received  the  name  ol  the 
department  of  the  Roer.  '  By  the  peaipeof  Paris  of  1814  the  bulk 
of  Gdderland  Was  incorporated  in  the  United  Nefherlands,  the 
remainder  falling  to  Prussia,  Where  it  fbrms  the  circle  of 
IXksseldorf. 

The  rise  of  the  towns  in  Geldedand  began  m  the  zjth  century, 
dves  ooaunefoe.ABd  markets  being  tbe  chief  ^use  of  tbdr 
prosperity,  but  they  never  attained  to  tbe  importance  of  the 
larger  Qtics  in  Holland  and  Utrecht,  much  less  to  that  of  the 
great  flemisl^nwuudpalitle&r  They  differed  also  from  the  Flemish 
dtiesin  tbe  nature  of  their  privileges  and  immunities,  as  they  did 
not  poflsccs  the  rights  ai  communes,  but  only  those  of  "  free 
cities  "  of  the  Rhenish  type.  Hie  power  of  the  feudal  lord  over 
them  was  much  greater.  The  states  of  Gelderlaod  first  became  a 
considerable  poweic  in  the  land  during  the  reign  of  Arnold  of 
£gmont  (1493-1473).  Their  claim  to  large  privileges  and  a 
om^erable  share  in  the  government  of  tlie  county  were  formu- 
lated in  a  document  diawtn  vp  at  Nijmw^en  in  April  1436. 
These  the  duke  had  to  concede,  and  to  agree  further  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  council  to  assist  him  in  his  administration.  From  this 
time  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  GelderUnd  was 
broken.  The  states  consisted  of  two  members— tbe  nobility  and 
the  towns.  The  towns  were  divided  into  four  separate  districts 
or  "  quarters  "  named  after  the  chief  town  in  each— Nijmwegen, 
Amhem,  Z^itp'**"  and  Rocrmonde.  In  the  time  of  the  republic, 
•s  has  been  stated  abow,  the  prbviaoe  Of  Gdderiand  comprised 
the  three  first-named  "  Quarters  "  only.  The  three  quartets  had 
each  of  them  peculiar  rights  and  customs,  and  their  rspiesenta- 
tives  met  together  In  a  separate  assembly  before  taking  part  In 
the  diet  Q<tnddag)  of  «he  states.  The  nobOity  possessed  great 
Influence  in  Gelderknd  and  retained  it  In  the  time  of  the 
repubUe.  (C  E.) 

GBLDBRLAND  {Gueldersh  a  province  oi  Hollukd,  bounded  S. 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  North  Bfabant,  W.  by  Utrecht  and 
South  Holland,  N.  by  the  Zuider  Zee,  N3.  by  Oveiysel,  awl  S.E. 
by  the  Prussian  piovfnoe  of  Westphalia.  It  haa  an  ana  of  igo6 
aq.  m.  and  a  pop.  (1900)  of  5<^>S49-  Historically  it  was  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Gelderland,  which  is  treated  separately  above. 

The  main  portion  of  Gelderland  north  of  tbe  Rhine  and  the 
Old  Ysel  forms  as  it  were  en  extension  of  the  province  of  Overysel, 
being  composed  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  coverbH  with  sombre 
heaths  and  patches  of  fen.  South  of  this  line,  however,  the  soQ 
tonsisU  of  fertile  river-clay.  Jhe  northern  portion  is  divided  by 
the  New  (or  GeldeTs)  Ysd  faito  two  distinct  regions,  namely,  the 
Velowe  ("  bad  land  **)  on  the  west,  and  the  former  countship  of 
Zutphen  on  the  €ast.  In  this  Isst  division  the  ground  slopes 
downwards  from  south-cast  to  nortb-west  (131  to  36  ft,)  and  is 
intersected  by  several  fertilizing  streams  which  flow  in  the  same 
direction  to  join  the  YscL  The  extreme  eastern  comer  is  occupied 
by  older  Tertiary  loam,  which  is  used  for  making  bricks,  and 


upon  this  and  the  ri^wer-bnaks  art  tbe  most  fertile  spots,  woods,* 
cultivated  hmd,  pastures,  towns  and  viilagea.  ThehigUandsof 
tbe  Veluwe  lying  west  of  tbe  Ysel  really  extend  as  far  as  the 
Cmoked  Rhine  and  the  Veoht  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  but  are 
slightly  detached  from  the  Utrecht  hills  by  tbe  sorcalled  Cddos 
valley,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces. 
This  valley  exteads  from  the  RUne  alongthe  Grilt,  the  Lunteisobe 
Beek,  and  the  Eem  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  would  still  offer  sa 
outlet  in  this  direction  to  the  Rhine  at  fai^  water  if  it  were  not  for 
tbe  river  dikes.  The  two  main  ridgcsof  tbe  Vduwe  hiUs  (164  and 
360  ft.)  extend  from  the  neighboarbood  of  Amhem  north  to 
Harderwykandnoirth-easttoHattem.  In  the  south  they  stretdi' 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  forming  a  strip  of 
picturesque  river  scenery^made  up  of  the  varied  elements  of 
sandhills  and  trees^  ciay-lands  and  pastures*  A  large  number  of 
country-houses  and  vflks  are  to  be  found  here,  mkI  the  river-side 
villages  of  Diercn,  Vdp  and  Reakum.  All  over  the  Vduwi^  are 
heaths,  scantily  cultivated,  with  fields  of  rye  and  buckwheait,. 
cattle  ol  inferior  quality,  and  sheep,  and  a  sparse  population* 
There  is  also  a  considerable  cultlvati<m  of  wood,  especially  of  fir. 
and  cc^sse,  wldle  tobacco  plantations  are  found  at  Nykerk  and 
Wagemngen. 

'n^e  southem  divi»on  of  the  province  presents  a  very  different 
aspedf  and  contains  many  old  towns  and  villages.  It  is  watered 
by  the  three  large  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Maas,  and 
mts  a  level  clay  so3,  varied  only  by  isolated  hills  and  a  sandy, 
wooded  stretch  between  Nijmwegen  and  the  southem  border. 
The  region  enclosed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal  and 
watered  by  the  Linge  is  called  the  Bctuwe  ("  good  land  **)>  >nd 
gave  its  name  to  the  Germanic  tribe  of  Batavians,  who  are  some- 
times wrongly  regarded  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  Dutch  people. 
There  is  here  a  denser  population,  occupied  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  beetroot  and  fruit,  the  breeding  of  excellent  cattle, 
shipping  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  principd  centres  of 
population,  such  as  Zutphen,  Amhem  (the  c^ief  town  of  the 
province) ,  N^mwegen  and  Tiel,  fie  along  the  large  rivers.  Smaller, 
but  of  equal  antiquity,  are  the  riverside  towns  of  Doesburg, 
which  is  strongly  fortified;  Wageningcn,  with  the  State  agri- 
ciiltural  schools;  Boetindiem,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Old  Ysel 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  14th  century;  Zait-Bommel, 
with  an  old  chur(ih  (1304),  and  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Waal; 
and  Kuilenburg,  with  a  fine  railway  bridge  (1S63-X868)  over  the 
Rhine.  Five  m.  S.  of  Zalt-Bommel,  on  the  Maas,  is  the  medieval 
castle  of  Ammerzode  or  Ammersool,  also  called  Amelroy  during 
the  French  occupation  in  1674.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation  and  has  been  restored  in  modem  times.  The  first 
authentic  record  of  the  castle  is  its  possession  by  John  de  Heriar 
of  the  noble  family  of  Loo  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In 
1480  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  powerful  lords  van  Arkel,  and 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  chapel  dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  the  keep  from 
1564.  Among  the  family  portrait&are  works  by  Albert  Dflrer. 
Zetten,  on  the  railw^  between  Nijmwegen  and  Tiel,  is  famous 
for  th^  diaritable  institutions  founded  here  by  the  preacher 
Otto  Gerhard  Heidring  (d.  1876).  They  comprise  a  penitentiary 
(1849)  fo'  women;  an  educational  home  (1858)  for  girls;  a 
tbeologii^  training  college  (1864);  and  a  Magdalen  hospital. 
Nykerk,  Harderwyk  and  Elburg  are  fishing  towns  on  the  Zuider 
Zee.  Apeldoom  is  situated  on  tbe  edge  of  the  sand-groundsr 
Heetcnbttg  on  the  south-eastern  border  is  remarkable  for  its 
andent  castle  near  the  seat  of  the  powerful  lords  van  den  Beigh. 
Other  ancient  and  historical  towns  bordering  on  the  Prussian 
f mntier  sie  Zevenaax,  which  was  for  long  the  cause  of  dispute 
between  the  houses  of  CleVes  and  Gelder  and  was  finally  attached 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  In  1816;  Breedevoort,  onoe, 
the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  counts 
van  Loon  or  Lohn,  who  built  a  castle  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  which  was  destroyed  in  1646 — the  lordship 
was  presented  to  Prince  William  IIL  in  1697;  Wintenwyk,  now 
an  important  railway  junction,  and  of  growing  industrial  im- 
portance; aad  Borkeloo,  or  Borkulo,  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
lonkhip  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  latb  century,  whichi 
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....  The  MMie  wu  fonocriy 
Gddeiland  ■  iatcnuled  by  tbc  mun  nilviy  liiK«,  vhkh 
us  lirgdy  lupplcmcnttd  by  iteun-lniii  niU**]>t.  Slam- 
tnmwiyicoDnect  Amhem  uid  Zuipbtn,  Wageolngen,  NiJni*^tD, 
V«lp,  Docliocbcm  (by  way  ut  Dicnn  ud  Doobuis),  whence 
thin  iR  vwrioiB  lina  to  Emmerich  and  Gendringei 
FniMtan  borden-     Graenlo  end  Lkhtenvoide,  BoifaJa  uid 


tan  of  Ceminy,  In  Rfaedith  Pinieie,  on 
Nkn,  98  m.  N.  W.  of  DUeKldoif,  el  the  junciioD  ol  railwij 
Weed  end  Cologne.     Pop.  (190s)  Cjii.     II  hu  en  Evangellcel 
■■d  iiiQ  Romeo  Ceiholic  churches  end  «  lovn  hall  niih  e  61 
GDundl  diunbti.    It)  loduitrie*  include  the  nuumbctoK  ' 
buIlDiu,  Aoea,  djui  and  eoep.    The  lawn  detea  (ton  »b<r 
IHW  and  wu  eerly  u  importeot  fortified  plaui  until  i];i 
wuthemldaiceaflheaiunuuiddDkeiafGelderleDd.   H»ii 
ptaed  to  Spcin.  lU  fortlficetioni  were  itienglhened  by  Philip 
n.,  but  (bey  were  lued  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  town  hiving 
been  in  the  poaseesion  of  Pmieta  eince  170J. 
See  Neuctheim,  Gtjckickit  Jtr  Sladl  mk4  Jft  Amla  Cdderu 

Cdiin  (Ccldcrn.  1§9}) ;  and  ReJ,  C*r«i*  in  SlaJI  M«d  Vmau^ 
wen  CMin,  (Geldrrn,  1897). 

ORIL.  SIR  WILUAN  (1717-18^6),  English  classical  archeeo- 
logisi,  was  born  at  Hopton  in  Dcibyibire.  He  oas  educalcd  at 
Jesus  CoUcgi,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  elected  a  fellow  ol 
Emmanuel  College  (B.A.  ijqS,  M.A.  1804).     About  iSoo  he  vrai 

retiim  in  iSoj  he  was  knighted.  He  nfent  wiih  Piincess  (after- 
wards Queenl  Caroline  to  Italy  in  1S14  as  one  of  bee  chamber- 
lains, and  give  evidence  in  her  favour  al  tlie  trial  in  iSjo  (see 
G.  P.  Clerici,  A  Queen  of  IniuciOions,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1907).  He  died  at  Nafdn  on  the  41b  ol  February  iSj6.  His 
numerous  drswiogs  of  classical  ruini  and  localities,  executed 
with  great  detail  and  eiaclnesi,  ate  preserved  in  tbe  British 
Museum.  Gcll  was  a  thorough  dlleliinie,  fond  of  aodet; 
possessed  of  Utile  real  scholarship.    None  the  less  his  totx>- 

Saphiul  works  became  recognijcd  leit-books  st  a  lime  when 
recce  and  even  Italy  were  but  superficially  known  to  English 
iravdicrs.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  the 
Beilin  Academy. 

His  btst-lcnown  votk  is  Fompeiam;  Iki  Ttpatnfit.  Edifica  aid 
Ornnititius  cfPamptii  (1817-1831).  in  the  first  pJIt  otwhicS  he  wie 
■KiiTcd  by  J.  P.  Gaudy.  It  was  [oIlDwcd  in  idu  by  the  Tspcmpliy 
^  Kumt  iiM<i  iU  Yicitlity  (iww  ed-  by  E.  H.  Sunbuiy,  1S96J.  Ho 
wrote  alio  Topatiatliy  of  Tra)  aid  id  Viioaly  (iSat);  Ctsptfky 
salt  .4 nligiifl/cl  al  llhoia  (1807);  /lincriLry  a/  Greta,  wilk  a  Cum- 
mlnforr  e%  Pamaniei  and  Slrabe  (iSlo,  enlslgcd  ed.  iSl?) :  lllnir- 
I'r  x/  nil  Hi-rea  (leift,  republiihed  ai  Sarmlm:  oj  ■  Jnmj  te 
Mf  Marta,  1S13).    AU  tbcK  wocka  bave  been  supencdKl  by  bur 

flBLLEBT,  CHRiynAK  FOBCHIBOOTT  (t7rs-t76g),  Ccmum 
poet,  was  bora  at  Hajnlcfaen  in  the  Saxon  Erigehirge  tm  Iho  4ih 
of  July  171S.  Alter  attending  the  famous  school  of  St  Afia  in 
Moiaen,  be  entered  Leipiig  Unirenily  in  17J4  as  a  student  ol 
theology,  and  00  completing  hil  studies  in  r  7J0  was  lac  two  yean 
a  private  lulor.  Returning  to  Leipzig  in  1741  he  contributed 
to  the  Bitmv  Btilrlti,  ■  periodical  founded  by  former  disciples 
of  Johann  Cbristoph  Gotlscbed,  who  had  levolied  from  ihs 
pedaniiy  of  bis  school.  Owing  to  shyness  and  weak  health 
CcUert  gave  up  all  idea  of  entering  the  ministry,  and,  establishing 
hintsell  In  174J  as  trnelinail  in  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Leipzig,  lectured  on  poetry,  rhetoric  atKl  literary  style  with 
much  success.  In  1751  hewaa  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy,  a  poM  which  he  hdd  until  his  death  at  Ldps'g 
oD  the  13th  o(  December  1769. 

The  esteem  and  veneration  fn  whlrh  OHert  was  held  by  the 
sludenis,  and  Indeed  by  persons  In  all  classes  of  society,  was 
unbounded,  and  yet  due  perhaps  less  10  his  unrivalled  popularity 
as  a  kclorer  and  writer  than  to  his  personal  character.  He  was 
Ibc  noblest  and  most  amiable  of  men,  Rcntrous,  tender-heailed 
d  [dety  and  humility.    He  wrote  in  order  to 


raise  the  rdt|^»s  and  mond  duracter  of  the  people,  and  tvlhb 
ead  en^ilayed  language  which,  though  at  limes  prolix,  was  ilwayl 
conecl  and  dear.  He  thus  bonne  one  ol  Ihe  most  popular 
Gemini  aulbon,  and  some  of  his  poems  enjoyed  a  odebrky  out 
ol  proparllod  to  Iheic  literary  value.  This  is  more  particular^ 
true  «f  bis  FoMm  md  asdMi«f«  (1746-174S)  and  of  Wi 
GtkaititOtaumdtiiiiritm).  The  fable*,  for  wUch  he  took 
U  FoBtaine  ai  bit  Modd,  are  tiusptt  ud  diduxic  Tk 
"vMlual  nogs,'!  ihoa^  la  tsKC  and  (Uanlcy  tbey  cMnat 
compare  with  the  older  chDrrii  hymna,  were  rocsv  "  "  ' 
■ml  PioleaUMs  whb  eqwl  bnur.  Some  of  th 
muaic  by  Beethoven.  Cellerl  wrote  a  few  coraediei:  Die 
BUBkmaUr  (T74I},  Die  trenlie  Fran  (174BI,  Dts  Lei  ia  iltr 
LtlUrSi  {174!),  and  Die  iS^HdteH  Silimabni  (174S),  the  last  <f 
which  was  much  admired.  His  mvel  Pit  sch«4tKif  Grafiii 
fm  G.  (t74fi),  a  weak  iaitathw  of  RichardBOii'i  Ptmdm,  is 
renariuUe  as  being  the  fiitt  German  attempt  at  a  psycbolofical 
novel.    Geilerl'a  Srte/a  (KtieM)  were  regarded  al  the  itrae  u 

'vok.,  Leipng: 
17  Mn  n<£r^ 

It  n  Inirodittion) 

a  i^Sudworic 

sr  ;  also  C^mi 

^  >J}  and  Cetttm 

6BLI2BT,  or  Kiua*n,  In  WeU  tradilkiaal  btoloiT,  lb*  das 
of  UewcSyn,  prince  ol  Wales.  The  dog,  a  gicyhoiind,  «■* 
left  to  guard  the  cradle  ui  which  the  infant  heit  Apt.  A  wolf 
enters,  and  is  about  to  attack  the  child,  when  Gdhit  flies  at  hhn. 
In  the  struggle  the  cradle  is  upset  and'ihe  infant  [aUa  undereeMh. 
GeHcTt  kiUs  the  wtdf.  but  when  Prince  Llewellyn  anivea  and 
sees  the  empiy  cradle  and  Wood  all  around,  be  does  not  for  the 
moment  notice  the  wolf,  but  thinks  Ceiiert  hu  killed  the  baby. 
He  at  once  slabs  him,  but  almost  instantly  flnda  his  sen  snfe 
Odder  the  cradfe  and  realises  the  dog's  btavcry.  Gdlen  li 
supposed  10  have  been  buried  near  ihe  milage  of  Beddgelert 
("  grave  of  Gdlert "),  Snowdon,  where  his  tomb  is  still  pointed 
out  to  visitors.  The  date  of  the  incident  is  traditionally  givn 
as  r»s.  The  incident  has  given  tise  to  a  Welsh  proverb,  *•  I 
repent  ss  much  as  the  man  who  slew  hb  greyhound."  The  iriiole 
story  Is,  bowever,  only  the  Welsh  version  of  a  lale  loog  before 
current  in  Eonpe,  whidi  is  .traced  to  the  Indian  PaBchalantra 
and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  100  a.e. 

Sec  W.  A.  Ckxiitan,  Ps^Jar  TtUi  wd  FUliamt  (Itg;);  D.  E. 
Inkiiii,  Bediifitrl,  ill  FaeU,  Ftitui  ami  MUm  (Ponawkc 

OZLUDI,  lULUS  (c.  A.D.  tjo-iSo),  Latin  author  and  gram- 
mariin,  probably  born  at  Rome.     He  studied  grammar  and 
thelodc  al  Rome  and  pbitosophy  at  Athens,  after  which  be 
KtUTBed  10  Rome,  where  he  held  a  Judicial  office.    His  teachers 
and    friends    included    many    diiiinguishtd    men— SuipJcius 
ApoUIUBiis,  Herodei  Alticus  and  Fronio.     His  only  work,  the 
floclet  AUicee,  Lakes  its  name  from  having  been  bcfun  dunng 
the  IoD«  nights  of  a  winter  which  he  spent  in  Attica.    He  altei- 
waidscaotumed  it  at  Rome.    It  is  compiled  out  ol  an  Advnaaria, 
"nmonplace  boc^,  In  which  he  had  jotted  down  evorything 
usual  interest  that  he  beard  in  convcrsatjoa  or  read  in 
hooks,  and  it  eotnpcises  mUs  on  grammar,  geometry,  philosophy, 
history  and  almost  every  other  bratKh  of  knowledge.    The  work, 
whidl  is  Httsly  devoid  ol  sequence  or  arrangement,  is  divided 
'  Its  twenty  books.     All  these  have  come  down  la  us  except 
■e  eighth,  af  which  nothing  remains  but  the  index.    Tbe 
tiKlei  AUkat  a  valuable  for  Ihc  insight  it  afiotds  into  the  nature 
the  aodety  Mwj  pufsuiu  ef  Ibea*  limes,  and  for  the  numenHS 
ceipts  it  eoDUlni  fnai  tho  wocfci  ol  loat  ancitat  authors. 
Editio  pri««a  (Rose,  1469];  the  beM  editiaBs  an  ibow  ef 
^noviui  (iToij  and  M.  Hens  (lUj-iWj;  cdiiio  minor.  18H, 
iiiwl  by  C.  HoHus,  looi,  with  bibliagnphv).     There  is  ■  Inn- 
ion  in  Engliih  by  W.  Beloe  (ms).  »»d  In  French  by  vaiiotis 
i>d>(iB96).    5acSaadyB.JiftU.(3ui.&M.i.(i9at),aio. 


GELLIVARA— GELSEMIUM 


•KUVUU  (CEunAul,  a  mbias  ton  of  S-edea  in  the 
diMikl  VM  t*  NonbotUn,  815  m.  N.  by  E.  o(  SiockkolM  by 
tuL  It  lica  1b  tkc  **II-Bish  uninhibited  region  ol  Swtdiih 
Laphni],  43  m.  N.  of  tbe  Artlic  Circle.  Ii  own  its  imporlwicc 
tothclnianiD«*iDllicaMnial)un  H4lnibergct4| m. to tbc oiHth, 
riibif  10  10)4  It.  ibovc  M4-kvd  (Sio  tt.  ibovc  Celtivut  wm). 
Ddriog  the  darii  winter  Dioath*  mik  pncccdi  by  tbe  ud  o( 
dectric  UfbL  la  1U4  tbe  mint*  were  acqolnd  by  ta  English 
compaay,  but  ibandoacd  In  1S6;.  In  1S84  tnotber  Englith 
tMnpMiy  took  ihem  up  uid  conpEeud  *  pioviiion*!  nJIwiy 
fnm  HiImbeigH  id  Lulei  al  tbe  ttetd  ot  the  Gulf  af  Boibni* 
(i>7  IB.  S.S.E.).  bevdei  eiecutiiii  ■  oon^denble  ponicn  of  the 
prelioiinuy  work*  (or  tbe  continiuiion  of  ilie  line  on  the 
Norwegi»n  lide  from  Ofolen  Fjoid  upwudi  (lee  Nmvii).  But 
tbi*  company,  mft«  tit  ratling  ume  T  50,000  loni  of  ore  in  lASS- 
1AS9,  went  into  liquidetion  in  ibe  letter  year.  Two  yean  later 
tbe  mine*  peoed  into  ibe  handa  of  1  Swediib  compuy,  and  Ibe 
nilway  va)  icquiied  by  ibe  Sweditb  Govemnuni.  Tbe  output 
of  ore  wai  inaignificant  imiil  tSgi,  wbenic  itood  at  17^,000  lona; 
bnt  in  1901  it  amounted  lo  1,074,00a  Ions.  Tbree  milea  5.W. 
riK*  Ibe  hill  Gcllivara  Dundret  (170a  ft.),  from  which  the  sun  it 
yUbtt  at  mtdoight  Irom  June  jtojuly  11.  The  population 
•I  Ibe  piriib  (about  tijoo  iq.  m.)  in  1900  wbi  ii,74S;  the  greater 
pan  of  the  population  beint  coosregatcd  at  tbe  town  of  Geliivua 
and  at  Milmbercet. 

QBUnUOtBH,  a  town  ot  Gmnaoy,  In  the  PnBsian  province 
ot  Heve-NiMau,  on  the  Kindg,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  Fiankfort-on- 
Main,  OB  tbe  nilway  to  Befan.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  romantlnlly 
boated  on  the  dope  of  a  viotdad  UU,  and  ii  still  •umHuded 
bf  (Bcient  walls  and  towen.  On  an  iilud  in  tbe  livu  an  Ibe 
ivy-cn«cd  niat  ol  the  imperial  palace  -which  Frederick  I. 
(Baibamsa)  btdl  betoK  1170,  aiul  «Uck  was  iteHR|]>ed  by  tbe 
Sweda  dnrinc  th*  TkiRy  Yean'  Wai.  It  bis  an  intataling 
and  bnulifol  cbaicb  (tbe  Uaricn  Kiicba),  with  font  ifrin*  (d 
which  that  an  the  tfanwpt  b  curiotuly  cnoked),  buUl  In  tbe 
13th  cantofy,  and  leMoied  in  itft-iSro;  alio  wvcial  other 
•ncitnt  buildings,  noubly  Ibe  towi-ball,  the  FBiitenbol  (now 
administrative  offices),  and  the  HeitBttiunu.  India-rabbei 
goodi  are  manufactured,  and  wine  it  made.  Gdnhautcn  became 
an  Imperial  town  in  i  i6q,  and  dicu  of  tbe  Enpin  weic  fteqaently 
held  within  iu  Wilis.  In  i6j4  and  itjsilioSendteveicly  Iron 
the  Swedes.  In  iSsj  the  lawn  became  tbe  piepeRy  «f  He)K- 
CiMel,  and  in  1S66  paied  lo  PniMia. 

•BU),  ton  ol  Deinomenet,  tyranl  of  Gcia  and  Syiacute.  te 
tbi  death  bI  Hippocrates,  tynntaf  Cell  U^i  ».c),  CtJo^  who 
had  been  bis  OHnniander  of  cavalry,  succeeded  him;  and  in  4Ss. 
hit  aid  having  been  invoked  by  the  Gamoii  (I  he  oligiichlca] 
landed  propriolors)  ol  Syracme  wbo  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  populace,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  miking  bimsell  detpol. 
From  this  time  Geh>  pud  little  attention  to  Ctla.  ind  devoted 
bimself  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Syracuse,  which  allilned 
ejrtraonlinary  wealiband  Influence.  Wlien  the  Greeks  ulidled 
his  aid  against  Xencs.  he  refused  it.  iznce  Ihcy  would  not  give 
Un  command  ol  the  allied  forces  (Hemdolus  vii.  171).  In  the 
asme  yen  the  Cinhaginians  invidrd  Sicily,  but  were  lotilly 
defeated  at  Himera.  the  result  oi  iIk  victory  being  thit  Gelo 
became  k>rd  of  all  Sicily.  After  be  hut  thus  citibliibed  his 
power,  he  made  a  show  of  resigmng  it;  hut  hn  propoul  was 
Riecled  by  the  nudtitode,  and  he  reigned  without  opposiiion 
till  hit  death  (4)8).  He  nil  honoured  11  a  hero,  and  hit  rhemory 
was  hcM  in  lucb  respect  tbit  when  ill  the  braaen  lUtuei  of 
lyranti  wen  cotidenned  to  be  sold  in  the  time  al  Timoleon 
(■joyeanktct)  an  aemption  (ru  made  in  favoar  of  tbe  siitue 
•fCelo. 

HendMna  vE.;  Diod.  Sic  xL  10-38:  see  alnSraiLT;  BiiUry. 
ind  S>xacusb:  lor  Us  coins  ete  Numiiiutics:  Siab. 

eSUBMnni,  a  drug  cDOsisting  of  Ihe  root  of  Gdumhm 
n  JlidiM,  1  clinging  thrub  of  the  nitunl  order  Locanivne,  hiving 
B  milky  juice,  opposite,  linceolite  shining  leaves,  and  aiilliry 
cluiMfs  ol  from  one  to  Ave  large,  funnel-ihiped,  yery  fngruit 
yelbw  floweti.  whose  perlume  bia  been  compired  with  thai  of 
.    Tbe  Iruit  it  composed  ot  two  scpatible  iointed 


nuu  underground  for  econsldet) 
with  tbe  root  it  it  used  in  mec 
the  Um'ted  Slila.  growing  on  ri 

United  Stites'il  is  comnwnlv 
Carolina  jessamine,  alt  ha 
Jm  I  mines,  which  belong 
described  in  1640  by  John  Pail 
Irom  seed  sent  by  Tradcscant  from 

Tbe  drug  conlains  a  volatile  01 
gelieminine  and  geliemine.  Geliei 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  ether 
ployed  tberapeulically.  Gclicmine 
and  It  a  colourlen,  odaurlcss,  inti 
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Cd  itadi.    Tie  ttcai  often 

.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
y  soil  by  Ibe  side  of  stteama 
:  south  «f  Florida.  In  thv 
■71  as  Ibe  wild,  yello*  ot 


the  Older  Okaceae.    It  * 


rginii;  al  the  preMOttiim 
injens,  in  Greet  Britlio. 
ind  two  potent  ilkiloldl, 
nine  is  a  yelkiwish.  Utter 

is  Ihe  formula  C„HqNOi, 
lely  bitter  soUd,  which  it 
I  1  ulublo  hydrochloride. 


GibBBiiMi  milidKm.  half  liitural  lia ;  fla< 
of  this  salt  is  from  Vslb  to  V>th  of  a  { 


Its  idion  on  the  cerebrum 

as.    THedrug  rapidly  causes! 
illing  of  the  ■a.ppB  tyAA,  dilalatior 
oi  tl      ■  .         ~ 


.    This  li 


doubtluL    The  symptoms  afqxar  K 

the  motor  cells  Ihit  control  Ihe  intemil  inn  enemai  ocuiir 
muscles.  The  most  marked  action  ol  the  drug  is  upon  tbe  anterioc 
coinua  ol  grey  miller  In  Ihe  ipinal  cord.  It  can  be  shown  by  a 
piocne  of  eiperimeniil  eidutifm  ihtl  lo  an  arrest  of  function 
of  these  cells  is  due  the  paralysis  ol  sU  Ihe  vohmtiry  mnidei  of 
Ihe  body  tbil  folbws  the  administration  of  gelsemium  or  gebe- 
mine.  Juil  before  death  the  sensory  part  af  Ihe  spinal  cord 
is  ilso  paralysed,  general  inaestbilia  lesulting.  The  drug  kiUa 
by  ill  iclion  on  Ihe  Rspiraloiy  centra  in  the  meduUi  oblongata. 
Shortly  ifteT  the  idrainistraiion  ol  even  1  moderiu  doae  Ihe 
leipintltin  is  slowed  and  ii  ullinately  irmied,  thlstnig  tbe 
caiBc  of  death.  In  cases  ol  poisoning  tbe  emcntial  treatment  is 
attitdst  retpiiatlon.  which  miy  be  tided  by  tbe  anbcManeom 
eifaibition  of  strychnine. 

Though  the  drug  is  still  widely  used,  tbe  iilfcHul  Indlciliani 
for  its  employment  ire  singularly  r^re  end  imcertiin.  Tbrcem' 
ditions  in  which  It  it  most  liequenlly  employed  i>«  convnbioo^ 
bronchitis,  severe  and  purposelea  enughlng,  myileia  or  muUuUt 
pain,  oeurilgla  and  variont  vague  forms  ol  pain. 
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GELSENKIRCH£N^-<G£&C 


ABLnnnaBCHIIIft  a  town  of  GciiBoy  in  tbe  Pruaaian 
ptovince  of  Westphalia,  a;  in.  W.  of  Dortmund  on  the  raiiway 
Duisbuig-Hamm.  Pop.  (1905)  147,057.  It  has  coal  mines,  iron 
furnaoes,  steel  and  boiler  works,  and  soap,  glass  and  chemical 
factories.  In  1903  various  neighbooring  industrial  townships 
were  incorporated  with  the  town. 

OHM  (Lat  gtmmOf  a  bud, — from  the  root  gen,  meaning 
"  to  produce," — or  predous  stone;  in  the  latter  sense  the  Gceek 
term  is  ^^),  a  word  applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  certain  nBineials 
which,  by  reason  of  their  brilliancy,  hardness  and  rarity,are yakied 
for  personal  decoration;  it  is  extended  to  include  pearl.  In  a 
restriaed  sense  the  term  is  applied  only  to  predous  stones  after 
they  have  been  cut  and  polbhed  as  jewels,  whilst  in  thetf  raw 
state  the  minerals  arc  conveniently  called  ".geohstones."  Some- 
times, again,  the  term  "  gem  "  is  used  in  a  yet  narrower  sense, 
being  restriaed  to  engraved  stones,  like  seals  and  cameos. 

The  subject  is  treated  here  in  two  sections:  (i)  Mineralogy 
and  general  properties;  (s>  Gems  in  Art,  i.e.  engraved  gems,  such 
as  sMb  and  cameos.  The  artifidal  products  which  simulate 
natural  gem-stones  in  properties  and  chemical  composition  are 
treated  in  the  separate  article  Gem,  ARnnciAL. 

I.  BIlNElALOGY  AND  GeMESAL  PROPERTIES 

The  gem-stones  form  a  small  conventional  group  of  minerals, 
induding  prindpally  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald  and 
opal.  Other  stones  of  less  value — such  as  topaz,  spinel,  chryso- 
beryl,  chrysolite,  zircon  and  tourmab'ne — ^are  sometimes  called 
"  fancy  stones."  Many  minerals  still  less  prised,  yet  often  used 
as  ornamental  stones, — like  moonstone,  rock-crystal  and  agate, — 
occasionally  pass  under  the  name  of  "  semi-predous  stones," 
but  this  is  rather  a  Vague  term  and  may  indude  the  stones  of  the 
preceding  group.  The  classification  of  gem-stones  is,  indeed,  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  fashion. 

Descriptions  of  the  several  gem-stones  will  be  found  under 
thdr  respective  headings,  and  the  present  artide  gives  only  a 
J>rief  review  of  the  general  characters  of  the  group. 

A  high  degree  of  hardness  is  an  essential  property  of  a  gem- 
stpnCr  for  however  beautiful  and  brilliant  a  mineral  may  be  it  is 
useless  to  the  jeweller  if  it  lack  suffident  hardness  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  to  which  artidcs  of  personal 
decoraUon  are  necessarily  subjected.  Even  if  not  definitely 
scratched,  the  polished  stone  becomes  duU  by  wear.  Imitations 
la  paste  may  be  extromdy  brilliant,  but  being  comparatively 
soft  they  soon  lose  lustre  when  rubbed.  In  the  artide  Minera- 
LOGY  it  is  explained  that  the  varying  degrees  of  hardness  are 
registered  on  a  def  nitc  scale.  The  exceptional  hardness  of  the 
diamond  gives  it  a  supreme  position  in  this  scale,  and  to  it  the 
arbitrary  value  of  10  has  been  assigned.  The  corundum  gem> 
stones  (ruby  and  sapphire),  though  greatly  inferior  in  hardness 
to  the  diamond,  come  next,  with  the  value  oCg;  and  it  is  notable 
that  the  sapphire  is  usually  rather  harder  than  ruby.  Then 
follows  the  topaz,  which,  with  spinel  and  chrysoberyl,  has  a 
hardness  of  8;  whilst  quartz  falls  a  degree  lower.  Most  gem- 
Stones  are  harder  than  quartz,  though  precious  opal,  turquoise, 
moonstone  and  sphene  are  inferior  to  it  in  hardness.  Those 
atones  which  are  softer  than  quarts  have  been  called  by  jewellera 
44mi-dur€S.  To  test  the  hardness  of  a  cot  stone,  one  oi  its  sharp 
edges  may  be  drawn,  with  firm  pressure,  across  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  piece  of  quartz;  if  it  le^vc  a  scratch  its  hardness  must 
be  above  7.  The  stone  is  then  apph'ed  in  like  manner  to  a 
fragment  of  topaz,  preferably  a  cleavage-piece,  and  if  it  faO^  to 
leave  a  distinct  scratch  its  hardness^is  between  7  and  8,  whereas 
if  the  topaz  be  scratched  it  is  above  8.  An  expert  may  obtain  a 
fair  idea  of  hardntos  by  gently  passing  the  stone  over  a  fine 
sted  file,  and  observing  the  feel  of  the  stone  and  the  grating 
sound  which  it  emits.  If  a  stone  be  scratched  by  a  steel  knife  its 
hardness  is  below  6.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  ft  precious  stone 
is  soon  ascertained  by  the  lapidary  when  cutting  it. 

Gem-Stones  differ  markedly  among  themsdves  in  density  or. 
spedfic  weight;  and  although  this  is  a  character  which  does  not 
directly  affect  thdr  value  for  ornamental  purposes,  it  furnishes 
by  its  constancy  an  important  Diean»of  distinguishing  one  stone 
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from  another.  M««over,ltliadi«niaerveryeaiilydet4fmteed 
and  tan  be  applied  to  cut  stones  without  injary.  The  rdative 
weightincas  of  a  stone  is  called  its  specific  gravity,  and 
is  oftcQ  abbreviated  as  S.G.  The  nvrober  given  ia 
the  description  of  a  mineral  as  S^.  shows  bow  naay 
times  the  stone  is  heavier  than  a*  equal  bulk  of  the  stmBdaid 
with  which  it  is  compared,  the  standard  bdog  distilled  wMer  at 
4**  C.  If,  for  example,  the  S.G.  of  diamond  is  said  tolie  3*$  it 
means  that  a  diaoBond  wdghs  3I  times  as  nmch  as Rnuasof  water 
of  the  same  bulk.  The  varkMs  methods  of  deteittrining  spedfic 
gravity  are  described  under  Density.  The  readiest  method  of 
testing  predous  stones,  cspcdally  when  cut,  is  to  use  deme 
liquids.  Sappose  it  be  required  to  determine  whether  aj^dlow 
stone  be  tme  topaz  or  false  topaa  (qoaita),  it  is  merdy  neoenary 
to  drop  the  stone  into  a  liquid  made  up  to  the  spedic  giwity  oC 
about  3;  and  since  topaz  has  S.G.  of  3-5  it  sittks  in  this  nedinra, 
but  as  quartz  has  S.G.  of  only  a«65  it  ioats.  The  denest  gem- 
stone  is  zfaxx>n,  which  may  have  S.G.  as  high  a»  4*7,  whilst  the 
lowest  is  opal  with  S.G.  3* a.  Amber,  it  is  true,  is  h'ghter  stiU, 
being  scarcely  denser  than  water,  but  this  s«ibstance  can  hardly 
be  adled  k  gem. 

Although  the  great  minority  of  predous  stones  occur  crystal^ 
liaed,  the  characteristic  form  is  destroyed  in  cnttlng.  The 
crystal-forms  of  the  several  sUMies  are  noticed  mder 
their  respective  headings,  and  the  subject  is  dtsmssed 
fttUy  under  CRVsrALUoGRAnnr.  A  few  substances* 
used  as  omamental  stones— -like  opal,  turquoise, 
obsidian  and  amber— are  amorphous  Or  Wiithout  crystalline 
form;  whilst  others,  like  the  various  stones  ol  the  cfaakedoay^ 
group,  display  no  obvious  crystal-characters,  but  eie  seen  under 
the  rnicroscope  to  poaess  a  crystalline  structure.  GeflMtooes 
are  frequently  fouaid  in  gravels  or  other  detrital  deposits,  where 
they  occur  as  roMed  crystals  or  fragments  of  ciystak,  and  in 
many  cases  have  been  Kduted  to  the  form  of  pebbles.  By  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  which  fomed  the  ori|;iaal  maiifar,  its 
constituent  minerals  were  set  free,  and  whUst  mmy  of  them 
were  worn  away  by  long-conUnued  attrition,  the  geoMtOMS 
survived  by  virtue  of  thdr  superior  hardness. 

Many  crystallized  gens-stones  eahibft  dtamge,  or  %  tendency 
to  split  in  definite  directiote.  Tbehipidaiy  reoogrteesa**  gndn  " 
in  the  stone.  When  the  cleavage  is  perfect,  as  in  topaz,  it  niay 
render  the  working  of  the  atone  difficult,  and  produce  incipient 
cracks  in  the  cut  gem.  Flaws  due  to  the  cleavage  planes  are 
called  *'  feathers."  The  octahedral  desivage  of  thedianond  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  dressing  the  stone  bdkwe  oktting  it.  The 
cutting  of  gen-stones  is  explained  under  Lapwaxy. 

The  beauty  and  contequent  value  of  gens  depend  BMialy 
on  thdr  ook>ur.  Some  stones.  It  is  true,  are  valued  for  entire 
absence  of  colour,  as  diamonds  of  pure  ^  water." 
Certain  ksiKis  of  sapphire  and  topaz,  too,  are  "  water 
dear,"  as  also  is  pure  rock-crystal;  but  in  most  stones  colour  is  a 
prime  dement  of  attraction.  The  o^ur,  however,  is  not  generally 
an  essential  property  of  the  mineral,  but  is  doe  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  pigmentary  matter,  often  in  very  small  proportion  aiHi  in 
some  cases  eluding  determination.  Thus,  corundum  when  pore 
is  colourless,  but  the  presence  of  traces  of  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances imparts  to  it  not  only  the  red  of  ruby  and  the  blue  of 
sapphire,  but  almost  every  other  colour.  The  tinctorial  matter 
may  be  distributed  dther  uniformly  throughout  the  stone  or  im 
regular  zones,  or  in  quite  irr^ular  patches.  .  A  tourmaKne,  for 
instance,  may  be  red  at  one  end  of  a  prismatic  crystal  and  green 
at  the  other  extremity,  or  the  colour  may  be  so  dispoeed  that  in 
transverse  section  the  centre  will  be  red  and  the  outer  zone 
green.  A  beryl  may  be  yellow  and  green  in  the  same  crystaL 
Sapphire,  again,  is  often  parti-^oloured,  one  portion  of  the  stone 
being  blue  and  other  portions  white  or  yellow;  and  the  skilful 
lapidary,  in  cutting  the  stone,  will  take  advantage  of  the  blue 
portion.  The  chantcter  of  the  pigment  is  in  many  cases  aot 
definitely  known.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  material 
capable  of  iropartiag  a  certain  tint  to  glass  is  identical  with  that 
which  naturally,  colours  a  stone  of  the  same  tint;  thus  a  f^mm  of 
sapphire-blue  may  be  oUained  by  the  nse  of  cobalt*  yet 
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iMfAotbMsdHccte^tnihesappfcke.  Probably  the  motKommoii 
iiiiiienl  pigments  are  conpouads  of  iron,  manganese,  copper  and 
diromiidn.  If  tbe  eohmr  of  the  stone  be  discharged  by  beat,  an 
organic  pigment  itpresumalriy  present.  Some  ornamental  stones 
dumft  their  cobnr,  or  even  lose  it,  on  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
air:  such  is  the  case  irith  Tose-quartz,  cbrysoprase  and  certain 
kinds  of  topas  and  turquoise.  Exposure  to  beat  alters  the  colour 
Of  some  stones  so  readily  that  the  change  is  taken  advantage 
oC.  commercially;  thus,  sberry-yeQow  topaa  may  be  rendered 
pink,  smoky  and  amethystine  quarts  may  become  yellow,  and 
cokmred  zircons  may  be  decolorized,  so  as  to  resemble  d  iamonds. 

The  cokyurs  of  some  gem-stones  are  greatly  affected  by  radios 
activity,  and  Prof.  P.  Bordas  has  found  this  to  be  particularly 
the  case  with  sai^hire.  From  bis  experiments- he  believes  that 
3rellow  corundum,  or  oriental  topaz,  may  have  been  formed  frort 
blue  corundum  uiider  the  Influence  of  radioactive  substances 
present  in  tbe  soil  in  whidi  the  sapphire  was  embedded.  '  Different 
shacfes  of  colour  Bwy  be  presented  by  different  stones  of  the  same 
species;  and  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  lapidaries  to  regard 
the  darker  stones  as  masculine  and  the  paler  as  feminine,  a  full 
blue  sapphire,  for  Instance,  being  calted  a  "  male  sapphire  " 
and  a  <Micate  blue  stone  a  "  leimde  sapphire."  It  is  notable 
that  some  stones  appear  to  change  colour  by  candle-light  and 
by  most  other  artificial  means  of  illumination;  some  amethysu 
thus  become  inky,  and  certain  sapphires  acquire  a  murky  tint, 
whilst  others  become  amethysttee.  For  an  example  of  a  remark- 
able change  of  this  character,  see  Ausxandkitb. 

As  the  opt iCal'^^pertles  of  minerals  are  fully  explained  under 
Crtstallography,  little  need  be  said  here  on  tfab  subject. 
The  brilliancy  of  a  cut  stone  dq>ends  on  the  amount 
of  light  reitected  from  its  faces;  and  in  the  form 
known  as  tho  "  brlBiant "  the  gem  is  so  cut  that  much 
of  the  incident  light,  after  entering  the  stone  and  suffering 
tefraction,  is  totally  reflected  from  the  faceu  at  tbe  back.  The 
•mount  of  light  which  is  thus  returned  to  the  eye  5f  ifae  observer 
will  be  greater  as  the  angle  of  total  reflection,  or  critical  angle,  is 
tftatJktt  but  this  angle  wiH  be  smaU  if  the  reftiaotive  power  of  the 
atone  is  great,  so  that  the  brilliancy  directly  depends  on  tbe  re- 
fractivity.  The  diamond  has  the  hifjbest  reftactfve  index  of  any 
^em-atone  (»-4i).  Jargoon,  or  zitoan,  has  idto  a  high  index 
<meaa  1*95)^  and  sphene,  which  h  occasionally  cut  as  a  gem,  is 
IflEewise  very  notable  in  this  respect.  The  index  of  refraction 
generally  hean  a  relation  to  the  q>ccific  gravity  of  the  Mono, 
the  heaviest  gema  havbg  the  Id^tst  indkes,  though  a  few 
ttfaMffals  offer  exceptfona.  The  icfract)««  'index,  which  is  thus 
•  vary  laaporeant  character  In  the  sdantific  discrindnation  of 
gem-atones,  may  be  conveniently  determined,  witlnn  certain 
1ifnits>  1^  meafes  of  the  nefractonieter  devised  by  Dr  0.  F. 
Hertiert  Smith.  This  instrument  ii  an  improved  fttrm  of  thie 
total  laflactoBXter,  in  which  the  lefraccive  power  of  1  a  given 
substance  is  determined  by  the  method  of  total  reflectkm^  -  It 
nay  be  toed  for  Indices  ran^ng  ftom  r*3oo  to  i*775f  And  may 
be  appHod  to  facetad  stoiisB  without  mosoval  from  their  settings. 
The  iday  df  prismatfc  odoufs  exhibited  by  a  cut  stone,  often 
known  as  Its  '*  fire/'  k  due  to  tbe  decomposition  of  the  white 
U^t  which  enters  thestone,  and  Is  returned,  by  internal 
iefl#ctk»n»  alter  rasohitkMi  biteitscoknired  components. 
This  decomposition  depends  on  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  substance.  Tbe  ^xoeptioiial  beauty  of  the  fieiy  flashes 
in  the  diamond  is  dufr-to  its  Ugh  disperskm^  hi  other  wonfe)  (o 
the  difference  between'  the  refractive  indices  for  the  red  ra^  and 
thevk)letra]rBattheeKttemStiesofthespectram.  ThepecuUar 
lustre  exhibited  by  the  diamond  is  called  adamantine,  and  fe 
shared  to  sooM  eactcnt  by'  certain  other  sfones  which  have  a 
high  reflractive  index  and  high  disftetskw,  such  as  zircon. 

The  UK  d  the  spectroscope  may  be  valuable  in  discriminating 

between  certdn  pttck»tts  stones.    U  iMs  shown  by  Sir  A.  H. 

Church  that  almandine  garnet  and  zircon  when  simply 

vieited  through  this  instrument  give^  under  proper 

conditions,  characteristic  absorption  spectra,  due  to 

the  light  reflected  from  the  stone  having  penetrated 

t^  iome  extent  into  the  substance  of  the  mineral  and  itiffered 
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absorptiool    It  is'som^tlmes  nfefui  to  eiaodDe  the  faehtfWour 
of  a  stone  under  the  action  of  the  Rdntgen  rays; 

A  very  useful  means  of  discriminating  between  certain  stones 
is  found  in  their  dkhroism,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  term» 
pleochroism.  Neither  amorphous  minerab,  like  opal, 
m>r  minerals  crystallizing  in  the  cubic  syiMem,  like 
spinel  and  garnet,  possess  this  property;  but  coloured 
minerals  which  are  doubly  refracting  may  diow  different  colours, 
when  property  examined,  in  diff^ent  directions.  Occasionally 
this  is  so  marked  as  to  be  detected  by  tbe  naked  eye,  as  in  iolite 
or  dichroitc,  but  usually  the  stone  needs  to  be  examined  with  such 
an  instrument  vt&  Haldlnger's  dichroscope  (see  CrystalIo- 
GRAPHY).  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  direction  of  an 
optic  axis  the  two  images  will  be  of  the  same  colour  in  all  positions 
of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  befbre  reaching 
a  definite  conclusk)n  to  turn  tbe  stone  about  and  examine 
it  in  various  directions.  The  use  of  the  dichroscope  is  so 
simple  tliat  it  can  be  applied  by  any  one  to  tbe  examination 
of  a  cut  stone,  but  there  are  other  means  of  determining  the  nature 
of  a  stone  by  its  optical  properties  available  to  the  mineralogist 
and  more  suitably  discussed  under  Crystallography. 

In  chemical  composition  the  gem-stones  present  great  variety. 
Diamond  is  composed  of  only  a  single  element;  ruby,  sapphire 
and  the  quartz-group  are  oxides;  spinel  and  chryso- 
beryl  may  be  regarded  as  aluminates;  turquoise  and 
beryllonite  are  phosphates;  and  a  great  number  of 
ornamental  stones  are  silicates  of  greater  or  less 
complexity,  such  as  emerald,  topaz,  chrysolite,  garnet,  zircon, 
tourmaline,  kunzite,  sphene  and  benitoite.  In  the  examination 
of  a  cut  stone  chemical  tests  are  not  available,  since  they  usually 
involve  the  partial  destruction  of  the  mineral.  The  artificial 
production  of  certain  gems  by  chemical  processes  which  yieki 
products  identical  in  composition  and>  physical  properties  with 
the  natural  stones,  is  described  in  the  article  Gsu,  Artificial. 

Doublets  and  triplets  are  composite  stone,  sometinies  prepared 
lor  fraudulent  purposes.  In  a  doubfet  a  slab  of  real  gem-stone 
covers  the  face  of  a  paste,  whilst  in  a  triplet  the  paste  is  both 
fiaiced  and  backed  by  a  sike  of  genuine  stone.  By  the  action  of 
a  suitable  solvent,  such  as  chloroform  or  in  some  cases  even,  hot 
water,  the  cement  uniting  the  pieces  gives  way  and  the  compound 
character  of  the  structure  is  detected. 

Before  the  chemical  composition  of  gem-^ones  was  understood, 
their  classification  remahied  vague  and  unscientific,  ^i  the 
tfidents  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  eye,  the  colour  of  the 
stone  naturally,  became  the  chief  factor'-  in  dassification.  A 
variety  of  stones  agreeing  roughly  in  colour  ivould  be  grouped 
together  ^mder  a  common  name,  widely  as  they  might  differ  im 
other  respects.  Thus  the  emerald,  the  peridot,  green  fluorspar, 
malachhe,  and  certain  ktndsof  qttaikz and  jade  seem  to  have  been 
vniled  imder  the  general  name  of  eiiApaySct^  whist  the  ni^ 
red 'spinel  and  garnet  were  probably  grouped  together  as  oor- 
kumulus.  In  this  way  minerals  radically  different  were  assodated 
on  the  ground  of  what  is  generally  a  superfidal  and  accidental 
character,  and  rarely  of  any  dassificatory  value.  On  the  other 
haiid,  a  grouping  based  only  on  colour  led  to  several  names  being 
in  somt  cases  applied  to  the  same  mineral  species.  Thus  the 
ruby  and  sapphire  are  essentially  identical  In  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  aU  physical  characters,  save  colour. 

Docriptlonsofpiedoosflboaes  by  ancient  writers  generally  are 
too  vague  for  exact  diagnosis.  The  prindpal  daoical  authorities 
ase  Theophrastus  and  the  eMer  Pliny.  Stones  were  ^^^ 
formerly  fadd  in  esteem  not  only  for  thdr  beauty  and  SS*^ 
rarity  iMit  for  the  medidnal  and  magical  powers  with 
which  they  wer^  reputed  to  be  endowed.  Up  to  compantivdy 
recent  years  the  toadstone,  for  example,  was  worn  not  for  beauty 
but  for  sake  of  occult  virtue;  and  even  at  tbe  present  day 
certain  stones,  like  jbde,  are  valued  for  a  stmnai  reason.  Prof. 
W.  Ridgeway  has  suggoted  that  jewelry  took  Its  01^  not,  as 
often  supposed.  In  an  innate  love  of  personal  deeoratkm,  but 
nuher  in  the  bdief  that  the  objects  used  possessed  magical  virtue. 
SmaB 'Stones  peculiar  in  colour  or  shape,  especially  those  with 
natural  perforations,  are  usually  valued  by  uncivilised  peO]^les 
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(ortUMlely  the  relief  to  iocomplcu,  and  the  puhUibed  iButqtt 
tion  inadequate.  It  would  leem,  hovever,  that  ■  tevolvkg  tool 
was  snpportDd  by  a  kind  ol  mandrel,  aod  actuated  in  primitive 
lasiiiDn  hy  a  bow.  An  alternative  plan  of  working  ^aa  to  use  a 
splinter  oi  diamond  act  in  a  handle  and  applied  like  a  graver. 
Both  lystems  u*  deuly  indicated  by  Pliny,  who  in  one  paaiage 
l,H.N.  luvii.  6o)ttate9ihal  dltntondlpllRtenBreioughl  out  by 
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rlhodiiabo  indicated  1^  Pliny  ((*i<f.) 
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ai  in  modem  work.  It  to  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  a  higll 
degreeof  internal  poltsfa  is  a  proot  of  antiquity,  li  the  interior  of 
the  design  has  a  high  degree  of  pdish  K  may  he  either  aacicnl  or 
modem, ocil  maybeanancienlMoDerepolisholhi  modem  lima. 
II  it  hat  a  mall  surface  uniioimly  produced  by  imcntioD,  it  is 
probably  modem.  If  the  design  to  slightly  dimroed  aad  won  or 
acratched  the  stone  may  he  antique,  buL  to  tut  ikecefisarily  so, 
uDce  modern  engraven  have  observed  I  hto  peculiarity,  and  have 
imitated  it  with  a  tucceu  which,  were  there  no  other  grounds  of 
suspicion,  might  escape  detection. 

Hiitiry. — It  has  been  a  sMbjecl  of  cenlixncrsy  wbeiher  the 
first  infancy  of  the  art  was  passed  in  EgylJIjHin  Babylonia,  bat 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  developed  in  BabyloaiB, 
whence  at  iny  rate  the  oldest  examples  of  engraved  gemi  at 
prescTit  known  are  obtained.  It  doea  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  Egypt  was  tberelore  a  pupil.  It  may  wdl  be  that 
the  art  was  devel^Kd  iadependcntlymthetwo  countries,  although 
tEruin  point) oi  poasihie  contact  Id  nspcct  of  the  Jorms  employed 
will  he  dctcribcd  bek>w  in  Ihe  aectioa  dealing  with  piimiUve 
Egypt. 

Bviyluiiar—ht  a  very  remote  period  the  cyliadrical  form  ei 
(tone  waa  introduced  and  became  the  appioved  shape,  while  lb* 
technical  skill  of  the  aittot  waa  siiU  tli^t,  and  the  traces  of  titf 
toidsemployed  (drill  and  pencil  poini)  were  etill  uDConcealed. 

The  cylioder  waa  tuspcoded  by  a  string  and  UMd  u  a  seaL 
Impretuonaof cyliwlenaieftoqucntaBcoBtiactlaUets.  Ifoic 
of  ibe  pariiei  caraot.  hm  >  aeal  he  uakts  a  nail-mark  JD  bn 
thetoof,  a)  to  rtcudod  ia  Ibe  dooameau 

But  from  a  time  that  wa*  atiS  ocwipantively  early  the  ea- 
graver*  ctndd  work  with  cotH^dersbleakillinthc  hard  itotie.  Ia 
particular  a  cylinder  may  be  qiMled  in  (he  de  aercq  Collection 
hearing  the  name  of  Sarfon  I.  of  Agade,  who  is  pUced  about 
jsoo  I.e.  The  cylinder  to  engraved  with  Ihe  Ung*!  name  nod 
titles  and  two  synunetrkally  riiipoafd  findeTJngiolItdubar,  with 
a  vaac  of  flowing  nmter  giving  drink  W  a  buO.  Tlie  whole  Is 
Iieatad  in  a  ceavestionalued  atyle  thai  indlcatea  long  UaditioBS. 
An  ImporUnl  eariy  cylioder  in  the  British  HiMeuat  il  iDsoibad 
«lthlheaameafaviGetoyofllr-Our,kiosD<Ur(aboi>l  ajaos.a). 
The  aagiavlDg  abon  Ur-Gut  bcipg  led  inlo  the  prcaeoEe  of  SiB, 
tlKmooa.god. 

The  cylinder  teal  waa  adopted  hy  the  Asayriaaa,  and  ao  m* 
carried  on  continiwualy  till  the  time  d  the  Persian  oonqiiest  of 
Babylon  (jjg  a.c).  hfeanwhile,  as  as  alternative  Conn  the 
Conoidal seal,  rounded ai  the lopaod  having  a  flat  baa*  for  11* 
inla^o,  cama  into  use  beside  the  cylinder. 

In  itylt  the  Aasyriaos  carried  on  the  BihylDnlaB  tnditioK,  but 
with  no  tncdon  of  dealgn.  Subjacta  aiid  trsstmant  hecaBe 
rigidly  cenventionaL 

After  the  Peiaiaa  cooqueat  the  vktoia  adopted  the  CfSaiig 
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Ibrm  of  tbe  conquered,  and  continued  to  use  It.  A  Persian 
cjUnder  seal  of  Darius  (probably  about  500  B.C.)  in  the  British 
Masetim  ^ows  the  king  in  his  chariot,  transfixing  a  lion  with  his 
arrows,  in  a  palm  wood.  Above  is  the  ^nged  emblem  of  the 
Persian  deity  Ahuramazda.  The  inscription  gives  the  name  and 
titles  of  Darius  in  the  Persian,  Scythic  and  Babylonian  languages. 
The  style  is  accurate  and  minute.  The  idea  of  the  Hon  hunt  is 
borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  monuments,  but  the  engraver  has 
been  careful  to  jnake  the  necessary  changes  of  costume  and 
treatment.  The  cylinder  was,  as  might  be  anticipated,  imitated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  peoples  of  the  Eastern  world  in  touch  with 
Babylonia.  It  occurs  in  Armenia,  Media  andElam.  Ithasbeea 
found  in  Qete  {British  School  AnmuUt  viii.  p.  77)  and  is  frequent 
hi  the  eariy  Cypriote  deposits.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  unfiniahfd  and  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  of  local 
manufacture*  Sometimes  a  direct  imitation  of  cuneiform 
characters  occurs  on  the  Cypriote  cylinders.  The  same  form  was 
also  employed  by  the  Phoenicians  (about  the  8th  century* 
9th  century  B.C.).  By  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  it  was  used, 
put  onfy  rarely,  and  by  way  (rf  exceptioi^. 

Egypi.^-Wt  must  go  back  to  the  remotest  periods  for  the 
origin  of  intaglio  engraving  in  Egypt.  Recent  discoveries  of 
tombs  of  the  earliest  dynasties  at  Abydos  and  Nagada  have 
thrown  much  li^t  on  the  early  stages  of  Egyptian  art,  and  have 
zevealed  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Egypt  (at  in  Babylonia)  the 
Qrlinder  was  the  earliest  form  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  seal, 
^he  cylinders  that  have  been  found  are  comparatively  few  in 
number;  but  a  large  number  of  Jar-stoppings  of  clay  are  pre> 
ierved  on  whicli  cylinder  designs  have  been  rolled  off  while  the 
day  was  stiH  soft.  Such  early  incised  cylinders  as  are  extant  are 
made  either  of  hard  wood  or  (as  in  an  instance  in  the  British 
Museum)  of  stone.  The  identity  of  form  has  been  thought  to 
incficate  a  connexion  with  Babylonia,  but  none  can  be  traced  in 
the  designs  of  the  respective  cylinders. 

The  Egyptians  of  the  earliest  dynasties  had  an  addibable 

command  of  hard  stohes,  as  shown  by  then:  beads  and'  ston^ 

vases,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  cylinders  quoted  they  are 

not  known  to  have  applied  their  dcnl  to  the  production  of 

intaglios.    At  this  early  period  the  scarab  (or  beetle)  was  still 

unknown  as  a  gem-form.    It  was  only  about  the  time  of  the 

4th  dynasty  that  the  scarab  (q.v.)  was  first  introduced,  and 

gradually  took  the  place  of  the  cylinder  as  the  prevailing  shape. 

The  Scarabaeus  idcer  (Egyptian,  Kheperer),  rolling  its  eggs  in 

a  ball  of  mud,  became  the  accepted  emblem  of  the  sun-god,  and 

so  the  form  had  an  amuletic  value.    Scarabs  of  obsidian  and 

crystal  date  back  to  the  4th  dynasty.    Others,  coarse  and 

uninscribed,  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Theban  empire. 

After  the  i8th  dynasty  they  are  counted  by  thousands.    While 

the  beetle  form  was  naturalistically  treated,  the  flat  surface 

underneath  was  well  adapted  to  receive  a  hieroglyphic  sign. 

The  scarabs,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  product  of  the 

art.     We  have  also  figures  of  all  kinds  in  the  round  and  in 

intaglio — statuettes,  figures  of  animals  and  of  deities,  and  sacred 

emblems  such  as  the  ankh  (or  crux  ansota)  and  the  eye.    Among 

Interesting  variations  from  the  scarab  form  Is  the  oblong  intaglio 

of  green  jasper  in  the  Louvre  {Gazette  arch.,  1878,  p.  41)  with  a 

design  on  both  sides.     It  represents  on  the  obverse  Tethmosis 

CTbothroes)  11.  (1800  B.C.)  slaying  a  lion,  and  identified  by  his 

cartouche.    On  the  reverse  we  have  the  same  king  drawing  his 

bow  against  his  enemies  from  a  war  chariot,     lihe  scarate  of 

£gypt  though  uninteresting  in  themselves,  considered  as  examples 

of  engraving,  have  this  accidental  importance  in  the  history  of 

art,  that  they  furnished  the  Phoenidans  with  a  model  Which 

they  were  able  to  improve  as  regards  the  intaglio  by  a  more 

free  spirit  of  design,  gathered  partly  from  Egypt  and  partly 

from  Assyria.    The  scarab  thus  improved  exercised  a  lasting 

Influence  on  the  later  history,  since,  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  was 

adopt^  and  modified  both  by  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

Engraved  Cents  in  the  ft5/tf.— While  the  Phoenicians  have  left 
actual  q>ecimens  to  show  with  what  skill  they  could  adopt  the 
systems  of  geni-engraving  prevailing  at  their  time  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  Israelita,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  records  to 


prove,  if  not  their  skfll,  tt  least  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
engraved  gems.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  "  O^^in-  xviL  x).  To 
pledge  his  word  Judah  gave  Tamar  his  signet,  with  iu  cord  lor 
suspension,  and  staff  (Gen.  xxxviii.  x8);  whence  if  tUs  passagt 
be  compared  with  the  frequent  use  ol "  seal "  in  a  metaphoikal 
sense  in  the  Bible,  and  with  the  usage  of  the  Babylonlaat  of 
carrying  a  seal  with  an  emblem  engraved  oa  it  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  among  the  Israelites  alsa 
every  man  of  mark  at  least  wore  a  signet.  Their  acquaintanot 
with  the  use  of  seals  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  seen  in  the  statement 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  his  signet  ring  as  a  badge  of  inrestitufe 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  the  stone  which  closed  the  den  of  IfoAS 
was  sealed  by  Darius  with  his  own  signet  and  with  the  signet  of 
his  lords  (Daniel  vi  x  7).  Then  as  to  the  stones  which  were  nost 
prized,  Exekid  (xxvili.  13),  speaking  of  the  prince  of  Tyre, 
mentions  *'  the  sardius,  the  topaz  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl, 
the  onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald  and  the 
carbunde,"  stones  which  again  occur  in  that  most  memorable 
of  records,  the  description  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
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Fig.  I.— Jewish  High  Priest's  Breastplate, 


(Exodus  xxviil.  x6-3x,  and  xxxix.  8^14).  Twdve  stones 
grouped  in  four  rows,  each  with  three  spedmens,  may  be 
arranged  on  a  square,  so  as  to  have  the  rows  placed  either  verti- 
cally  or  horizontally.*  If  they  are  to  cOver  the  whole  square,  then', 
unless  the  gold  mounts  supplied  the  necessary  compensation, 
they  must  be  cut  in  an  oblong  form,  and  if  the  names  engraved 
on  them  are  to  run  lengthwise,  as  is  the  manner  of  A^yrian 
cylinders,  then  the  stones,  to  be  legible,  must  be  grouped  in  four 
horizontal  rows  of  three  each.  There  is  in  f^ct  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  gems  of  the  breastplate  were  in  any  other  form 
than  that  of  cylinders  such  as  abounded  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Israelites,  with  this  possibility,  however,  that  they  may 
have  been  cut  lengthways  into  half-cylinders  like  a  fragmentary 
one  of  sard  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  mounted  in 
bronze,  and,  as  a  remarkable  exception,  has  been  set  with  three 
small  precious  stones  now  missing.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
seal,  because  of  this  setting,  and  because  the  inscription  is  not 
reversed.  The  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  not  their  standlutb, 
as  has  been  thought,  may  have  been  engraved  in  this  fashion, 
just  as  on  the  two  onyx  stones  in  the  preceding  verses  (Exodus 
xxviii.  9-1 1),  where  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  actuid 
names  were  indsed.  On  these  two  stones  the  order  of  the  names 
was  according  to  primogeniture,  and  this,  it  is  likdy,  would 
apply  to  the  breastplate  also.  The  accompanying^  diagram  wiR 
show  how  the  stones,  supposing  them  to  have  been  c^dinderrer 
half-cylindexs,  may  have  been  arranged  toosistetktly  with  tUt 
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dtMTriplioitt  of  tbtf  SepUiatiot.  la  the  arrKiiCcifcAt  oC  Josephua 
(iH.  7.  5)  the  jasper  is  made  to  change  places  with  tbe  sapphire, 
the  amethyst  with  the  agate,  and  the  onyx  with  tbe  beryl,  while 
o«r  version  differs  partly  in  the  order  and  partly  in  the  nanies 
of  the  stones}  but  probably  in  all  these  accounts  the  names  had 
in  some  cases  other  meanings  than  those  which  they  now  carry. 
It  mitft  be  remembered  that  we  have  two  scries  of  equivalents, 
namely,  the  Hehcew  compared  with  the  &Qptuagin(,  and  tha 
Gredc  words  of  the  Septuagint  compared  with  the  modern 
names,  which  in  many  cases,  though  derived  Irom  the  Greek, 
have  changed  their  applications.  From  the  fact  that  to  each 
tribe  was  assigned  a  stone  of  different  colour,  it  may  be  taken 
that  in«ach  case  the  colour  wfis  one  which  belonged  prescriptive^ 
to  the  tribe  and  was  symbolic,  as  in  A^yria,  where  the  seven 
plaAets  appropriated  each  a  special  colour  [see  Brandis  in 
ffer»$ar  1867,  p.  959  acq.,  and  de  Saulcy,  Rnue  arc^olciiqiUt 
J869,  ii.  p.  91;  and  compare  Revelation  xzi.  12,  13,  where  the 
twelve  gates,  which  have  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  written 
upon  them,  are  grouped  in  four  threes,  and  19,  so,  where  the 
twelve  predous  stones  of  the  walls  are  given].  The  precious 
stones  which  occur  among  the  cylinders  of  the  British  Museum 
are.  sard,  emerald,  lapis  lazoti  (sapphire  of  tfar  ancients),  agate, 
onyx,  jasper  and  rock  crystal. 

dem-E^gravittg  in  Crttk  Lands.— Vft  must  now  turn  to  the  his- 
tory of  gem-engraving  in  Greek  lands.  The  excavations  in  Crete  in 
the  first  years  of  the  90th  century  revealed  a  i»eviously  unknown 
culture,  which  lasted  on  the  lowest  computation  for  more  than 
twd  thousand  years,  and  was  only  Intcrfupted  by  the  national 
uphea^ls  which  preceded  the  opening  of  Greek  history  pra|>er. 
(Scjb  Cxete;  Archaeology]  and  Aegean  Civilization.)  Through- 
out the  whole  period  the  products  of  tbe  gem-engraver  ocoipy 
an  important  place  among  the  surviving  remains.  It  must  suffice, 
hoWever,  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  chief  groups  of  stones.< 

"the  eadieat  engraved  stones  of  Minoan  Crete  are  three-sided 
priim  soils,  made  of  a  soft  steatite,  native  in  S.E.  Crete  (Journ. 
of  BeUenic  Studies,  xv3.  p.  3  28) .  These  are  incised  with  pictorial 
sig$s  evidently  bdonging  to  a  rudimentary  hiero^yphic  system, 
and  are  dated  before  3000  B.C.  At  a  pesiod  placed  by  A.  J. 
Evans  between  2800  and  2200  the  method  was  fully  systematized 
and  employed  on  the  signets,  as  well  as  on  tablets  and  other 
materials.  This  development  of  the  hieN>glyphic  system  was 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  power  of  waHung  in  hard  material, 
an4  cornelian  and  chalcedony  tupetsodcd  10ft  steatite  {JoUrn. 
tfMeU.  Studies,  xvii.  p.  334). 

Towards  2000  B.C.  a  highly  developed  Utit^t  form  begsn  to 
sopersede  the  pictorial  signs.  It  is  abundant  on  the  tablets, 
but  the  gems  thus  inscribed  are  coo^rative^  rare.  Tbe  linear 
form  in  turn  died  out  some  six  hundred  years  later. 

.  The  signs  of  the  pictorial  script  incised  on  the  gems  are  re- 
presentatkms  of  objects,  expressed  with  precision,  but  giving 
Uttle  scope  for  the  higher  side  of  the  gem-engraver\  art. 
StmuUaneously,  however,  with  the  ute  of  the  script,  a  high 
degree  of  skill  was  acquired  by  the  engravers  in  rendering  amfmal 
and  human  forms.  Scenes  occur  of  ritual  observance,  hunting, 
^nimal  life,  and  strange  compounded  forms  of  demons.  The 
excavations  did.not  yield  a  Urge  number  of  original  ^ems  of  this 
class,  but  a  great  number  of  clay  sealings  from  such  signets  were 
discovemL  That  they  were  synchronous  with  the  use  of  the 
ibrms  of  script  described  above  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
palace  at  Cnossus  deposits  were  found,  both  in  the  linear  and 
the  hieroglyphic  script,  sealed  with  these  signets,  the  seal 
impressions  being  again  endorsed  in  the  script  {BriL  Sckod 
Annual,  xi.  pp.  51$,  62).  For  a  remarkable  group  of  sealings 
found  at  Zakro  see  Joum.  etf  Hell.  Studies,  xxiL  pU.  6-10.  The 
finest  naturalistic  engravings  are  placed  towards  the  close  of  the 
"  Mid-Minoan  "  and  beginning  of  the  "  Late-Minoan  "  periods 
(about  3200-1800  B.C.).  Dtiring  the  progress  of  the  "  Late- 
Minoan  **  period  the  subjects  tended  to  assume  a  more  formal 
and  heraldic  character.  The  forms  of  stones  in  favour  were  the 
disk  convex  on  each  side  (lenticular  or  lentoid  stones),,and  during 
the  **  Mid-Mlnoan  "  period,  elaborate  signets  in  the  form  of 
nodtm  fob-seals.    Apart  from  the  use  of  inta^os  for  sealing^ 


the  excavations  have  a^wn  that  the  Cretan  lapidarici  were 
largely  employed  in  the  working  of  gems  for  purposes  of  decora- 
Mon.  Fragments  of  lapis  lazuli  and  crystal  for  inlaying  (the 
crystals  having  coloured  designs  on  theLr  lower  surfaces)  were 
found  in  the  throne  room  at  Cnoesus;  the  royal  gaming-boanL 
also  from  the  palacei  at  Cnoesus,  hftd  inhud  crystal  disks  and 
plaques.  The  workshc^  of  a  lapiidary,  with  unfinished  works  in 
marble,  steatite^  jasper  and  b^l,  was  also  found  within  the 
precincts  oi  the  palace  (Brit.  School  Annualr  via.  pp.  20,  77). 
Examples  were  also  found  of  work  in  relief,  substantially  antid* 
pating  the  art  of  cameo-cutting. 

The  area  over  if  hich  the  Cretan  influence  extended  was  wide^ 
Its  manifestations  in  Greek  lands  proper,  first  revealed  l^ 
Schliemann's  excavation  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae,  'ran 
parallel  with  and  outlasted  the  later 
periods  of  the  Cretan  culture  to  which 
it  stoo4  in  dose  ration  (see  Aegean 
Civilization).  Its  gems  and  intaglio 
frotks  in  gold  are  known  to  us  from  the 
finds  at  Mycenae,  and  at  analogous 
sites,  such  as  Menidi,,  Vaphio  and 
lalysus.  They  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  finer  class  of  Cretan 
stones  already  described.  The  en- 
graved gemS{  fall  principally  into 
two  groups  in  respect  of  form,  Jic- '•r^n*!"*'*'^?*^' 
paroe^y,  the  lenticular  (or  |entoid>  ^22?  ^  ^"^  ^  ^^ 

stones  already  mentioned,  and  (more 

rardy)  glandular  stones,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
glans  or  sling  bolt.  A  Cretan  fresco  shows  a  figure  wearing  an 
agate  lenticular  stone  suspended  from  the  left  wrist.  The  finer 
specimens  of  the  Aegean  gaps  are  engraved  with  the  whed  and 
the  point  in  hard  stones,  such  as  chalcedony,  am^hyst,  sard, 
rock-crystal  and  haematite.  A  lapidary's  workshop  similar 
to  that  at  Cnoesus  has  been  found  at  Mycenae,  with  a  store  of 
unused  gems,  and  an  unfinished  lenticular  stone  {Ephemeris 
Archaidogiki,  1897,  p.  121).  The  characteristic  of  the  A^ean 
engraver  is  the  free  expression  of  living  forms.  His  subjects  are 
figures  of  animals,  nten  and  demons  in  combat,  and  heraldic 
compositions  recalling  the  Gate  of  Lions  at  Mycenae.  It  was 
almost  inevitaUe  that  the  scarab  should  be  found  in  the  Cretan 
and  Aegean  deposits,  but  in  such  cases  we  have  the  Egyptian 
scarab  directly  imported,  and  not,  as  at  a  later  period,  non* 
Egyptian  adaptations  of  the  form.  The 
cylinder  also  (except  in  Cyprus,  the  border- 
land between  cast  and  west)  only  occurs  as 
an  importation,  and  not  as  a  currently 
manufactured  shape. 

rA«  " /i/anJ  C^uw."— The  Aegean  culture 
was  swept  away  probably  by  that  dimly 
seen  upheayal  which  separated  Mycenaean 
frofn  historical  Greece,  -and  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  t>orian  invasion.  One 
of  the  few  facta  which  indicate  a  certain 
continuity  of  tradition  in  later  Greece  is  this,  that  we  again  find 
the  same  characteristic  forms,  the  glamdular  and  lenticular 
9tones»  in  the  cemeteries,  of  Melos  and  dsewhere.  It  is  only 
recently  that  archaeologists  have  learnt  to  distinguish  between 
the  later  leoticular  and  glandular  stones  "  of  the  Greek  Islands,** 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  and  those  of  the  Aegean  ace. 
Engravings  of  the  later  class  are  worked  in  soft  materials  onIy» 
such  as  steatite.  They  have  not  the  power  of  expressing  action 
peculiar  to  the  Aegean  artist.  In  general,  the  continuity  of 
tradition  between  the  gems  of  the  Mycenaean  and  the  historical 
periods  is  in  respect  of  shape  rather  than  of  art.  The  subjects  are 
for  the  most  part  decorative  forms  (the  Gryphon,  the  winged 
Sphinx,  the  winged  horse,  &c)  in  course  of  devdopment  into 
characters  of  Greek  inyth. 

The  Phoenicians  and  the  Croehs.-^ About  the  end  of  tbe  Stii 
and  beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  Phoenicians  began  to 
exerdse  a  powerful  influence  as  intermediaries  between  Egsrpi 
and  A^yria  an4  the  Mediterranean.    Porcelain  and'  other 


Fig.  t. — Lentlcalar 
Sorrd  from  lalysus 
(Brit.  Mus.) 


iMilMtXH'vl  Egypfian 

Cypnu,Cam!nriiii  Uiodn,  i  n  Etiurii 
The  EOTtiaa  hienglxphia  uv  iin 
figuira  inlroducrd  are  iIEfi  and  lor 
henldle.    Hk  k 


,mi  nptcbllr  o'  Egyptian 
.n  inch  si  In  as  Amathus  in 
,  and  at  TIib  mis  in  Sardinia, 
ilaicd  nitb  mistakes,  th« 
nal,  (be  unfmals  ta  a  rule 
lb  form,  whicb  in  Egypt  had  had  its  sacred 
aigninuiUT,  wai  no*  bccoint  nothing  inon  thin  a  conrcnient 
shape  te  an  cbJKl  of  fewttry  or  for  Ihe  revene  aide  oF  a  atone. 
II  vas  adoptad  from  the  Phoaflidana  both  by  Gncki  and 
Einucans.  By  the  Greeks,  iriih  whom  we  ani  at  present  eon- 
cemed,  ita  use  was  occasional,  and  about  500  s.e.  It  waa  supei^ 
aetJed  by  Ib»  sofabaeoid.  Under  this  name  two  toran,  lonie- 
what  sli)>lLKr  b^t  indtpendent  tb  oir^j  an;  usually  gronped 
Without  tnflirfent  diacrimiDBtion.  The  ■carabamtd  piDper  is  a 
tlmpUGcalion  of  the  scanb,  ellectedby  the  cmlaalon  of  all  detail] 
of  tbe  beetle.  Bui  many  of  the  itonei  itnown  as  acanhaeoids, 
with  a  flat  and  oval  base  and  a  convex  back,  are  !n  respect  of 
their  fom  probably  of  North  Syrian  ongin  (so  Fnitwtngler), 
The  eatffint  namples  ol  archaic  Greek  gem-engraving  (olher 
than  the  liler  "  Island  geng  "  already  described)  are  works  of 
toirian  an.  They  show  ■  desire,  only  limited  by  Imperfect 
power  of  expression,  to  lepresent  the  buman  6gvre,  though  the 
p4rtlcalar  theme  may  be  a  god- or  otfaer  mythical  personages. 
By  the  beginning  of  tbe  jtb  century  the  engravers  bad  reached  the 


FiC.  5.— Gibarlit, 


(Brit.  Mu>.) 
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point  et  ton  d< 


.1  results.  As  an  example  of  fine  scar^baeoids  the 
Woodbanse  inlngUo  of  >  sealed  citharist  (fig.;;  Cal.  0/  Cemi  in 
Bril.  Uvs.  Xo.  sss)  may  be  quoted  as  pechaps  the  veiy  finest 
example  ot  Gieek  gem-engtaving  that  bas  come  down  to  us.  It 
WDuhi  stand  early  in  the  jth  century  n.c.,  a.daie  which  would 
also  sBit  the  head  ul  Eos  from  Iihome  in  Messcnla  ffig.  0).  The 
naiaber,  however,  of  fine  tcarabaeoidj  known  10  us  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  recent  ye:m.  They  are  loarked  by  a 
broad  and  simple  treaimenf ,  wbidi  attains  a  large  effect  without 

style  has  something  in  common  with  the  relicfsol  the  Jth  century. 
Litirary  Biliary, — The  lltemy  refcrencia  to  tbe  early  gcm- 
engiavenare  nolongerof  tbdameimpoilanceasbeforein  view 
of  the  fuRer  hnowledge  we  pouess  SB  to  the  quality  oi  early  gem- 
engiaving.  but  It  la  necessary  that  tbcy  should  be  taken  into 

The  records  of  gem-engnven  in  Gieece  begin  in  the  ishtnd  ol 
Samoa,  where  Mnesarchus,  the  lather  of  the  philosopher  Pytha- 
goras, ramed  by  his  ait  more  ol  praise  than  ol  wealth,  "Not  to 
carry  the  image  of  a  god  on  yonr  leol,"  was  a  aaying  oi  Pylha- 


n  founding  a  mailm 


[s  fall 


profession  of  gem-engraving  (Di  ^  ,    ,. 

Samos  also  came  Theodoius,  who  made  [or  Folycntcs  the  seal  of 

enieraid  (flerodolns  IS.'*)),  which,  according  to  I' 

Story,  was  cssl  In  vahi  into  the  deep  sea  on  purpose 

That  tbe  design  on  It  was  a  lyre,  as  is  slated  in  one  luihority,  is 

unlikety,  at  least  If  we  accept  Benndorf 's  Ingenious  Inteipi 

of  Pliny  (JVoI.  Hiil.  nxiv.  ii).    He  baa  suggested  Ihit  tbe 

poTtrill  statue  0!  Theodoms  made  by  himsell  was  In  all  pidba- 

bility  1  Ijgute  holding  In  one  hand  agtaving  tool,  and  In  the  other, 

not,  ai  pttviously  supposed,  a  quadriga  so  diminutive  that  a 

fy  c«<dd  caver  ft  wlib  its  wings,  but  a  scanb  wiilt  tbe  tncnvinl 
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is{ace(2efl:ic<bT/i/ttrdi(< 

i>.  whence  It  Is  not  imre 
1  fact  represented  the  fl 
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,     ..   .._ of Polycrates. 

Shortly  alter  600  B.C.  there  was  a  law  ol  Solon's  fotblddhig  en. 
sverstoretainlmpressionsofthcseats  they  niade,  and  this  date 
>uld  fall  in  roundly  with  that  of  Theodoms  and  Mnesarchus, 
if  there  had  111  fact  been  at  tbat  time  a  special  activity  and 
lUioal  skni.     Tlu  t  the  useof  seals  bad  been  general  long  before, 
Cretan  and  Mycenaean  limes,  we  have  seen  above,  and  it  Is 
igulir  to  find,  as  PGny  points  out  {milL  4),  no  direct  mention 
ofsealshiHomer,  not  evenln  the  passage  {Itai.-n.  16S)  where 
Bellerophon  himwlC  carries  tbe  tablets  on  which  were  written  the 
orders  against  his  life.     From  the  rime  of  Theodorus  to  that  of 
Pyrgoteles  in  the  4tb  century  n.c.  Is  a  long  blank  as  to  names,  but 
illbgether  si  to  gcml,  the  production  of  which  may  be 
d  to  have  been  carried  on  assldnouily  from  tbe  constant 
sjly  of  seals  for  every  variety  of  purpose.    Tbe  references  to 
in  Aristophanes,  For  example,  and  the  lists  of  them  In  the. 
nt    Inventories    cF   treasures  in  the  Failhenon  and  the 
Aicleplelon  at  Athens  confirm  thla  frequent  usage  during  Ibc 
period  in  qucsikin.     Tlie  rnentbn  oF  u  public  seal  for  authcnli- 
catlBg  state  documents  also  become*  frequent  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  the  reign  <A  Alexander  the  Great  we  meet  the  name  ol  Pyr- 
goteles, of  wbom  Pliny  records  that  he  was  no  doubt  the  most 
famona  engraver  ol  Hs  time,  and  that  Aleondet  decreed  that 
Pyrgotrica  alone  should  engrave  bis  ponmit.    Nolbing  else  ia 
'  town  of  Pyrgoteles.    A   ponnit  of  Alexander  hi  the  British 
[utniiB(No.  1307),  purttortlng  to  be  ^gnedbyhlm,  is  palpsUy 

From  literatT  fcuMis  we  also  leam  the  names  ot  the  engraven 
ApoUonldes,  CItronlUs  and  Dloscotides,  but  the  date  of  the  last- 
mentmnsd  only  is  certain.  He  Is  said  to  have  m»dB  an  eicellcM 
pertnH  ol  Auguatus.  w4ilcb  vas  used  as  a  seid  hy  that  emperor 
'1  tbelatler  part  of  his  reign  and  also  by  his  sucn^ssors.  In' 
alptiomon  extant  gems  make  it  probable  that  IXoscorides  was 
natiweol  Aogeaa  in  CillciB,  "and  that  three  sons,  Hyllos,  Hero- 
'  '"  '  Eutycbes,  followed  their  f    '     "  .... 


afeWK 


teredni 


•  thege 

Eaili  Intaihtd  C<mi.— Various  early  gena  are  inscribed  with 
proper  names,  which  may  be  supposed  to  ini£cate  dtber  the 
artist  or  the  owaec  of  the  |em.  Id  some  cases  tbera  Is  no 
ambiguty,  e.(.  on  a  tcaiab  IsiBscribed,  "  I  am  tbe  seal  of  Thetua. 
Do  not  open  me  ";  and  a  icarabaeoid  (Bg.  7)  is  imcribed, "  Syries 
made  me."  flue  when  we  have  the  name  alone,  the  general 
pri'nci^  on  which  we  most  distinguish  be- 
tween owner  and  artist  Is  that  tbe  name  ol 
tbe  oi*net  is  naturally  mant  to  be  con- 
spicuous (aiinigeinin  the  Btltisb  Uuaeum 
inscribed  in  large  letters  with  the  name  of 

naturally  IncoDsplcoDus  aad  subordinate  to 

The  early  engravers  known  to  us  by  their 
signature!  are:  Syries,  who  was  author  of 
tbe  modified  scarab  in  the  British  Museum, 
menlhmed  above,  wifh  a  satyr's  bead  in  place  p  _  ,_.=-—, 
ot  the  beetle,  and  a  ritbatist  on  tbe  base— a  baeoid  by~^ria! 
wotkot  the  middle  ot  the  6th  century;  Scmon,  (Brit,  Mu>.) 
who  engraved  a  black  jasper  scarab  now  at 
Berlin,  with  a  nude  wuman  kneeling  at  a  fountain  filling  her 
pitcher,  ot  the  close  of  the  6th  centuiyi  Epimenes,  who  was  the 
author  of  an  admirable  chalcedony  sciralneoid  ol  a  nude  youth 
restraining  a  qiirited  botae— formerly  In  the  Tysikiewitt 
Collection,  and  of  aboat  the  beginning  of  tbe  jth  century.  But 
better  known  to  us  than  any  ot  iboe  artists  ii  the  jthAcntury 
engraver,  Deiamenus  o(  Chios,  of  wbMe  work  (our  examples' 


Ka.  arOi^tiv-  ixxdrCiSfsTfj!  ET 
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I.  A  dulccdotiy  Kuabaeold  fnin  Gncce,  In  tbe  PluwiOiun 
Uuieum  II  Cambildge,  with  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  aiicnded  by 
hci  maid.  iDKribed  aE£AMEN02,  ud  with  the  nunc  al  the 
lady,  MIKHX. 

I.  An  Bgale  with  a  Uoik  alaiuiiag  on  one  leg,  inicribcd 
AESAMENOZ  umply, 

3.  A  cbatcedony  with  the  figuie  of  a  itork  flying,  tod  loKribed 
In  two  linea,  the  letien  carefully  disposed  above  eub  otber, 
iESAMENOZ  EnOIE  X102. 

4-  A  gem,  apparently  by  ihe  utne  Detaauniu,  la  a  cornelian 
loiDiecly  bidongiog  la  Adniial  Soteriadea  in  Athena,  ud  aub- 
■equently  in  the  collection  at  Or  Anhuc  Evani. 
It  baa  a  potttnit  head,  bearded  and  inaciibed 
4ESAMENOS  EOOIE. 

The  deijgn  of  a  stork  flying  occura  on  an 
a«ale  acaiab  in  the  Brit' ■ 


otdCracbet: 

all  luapicioa  oE  having  been  copied  fr 
■     ■■  ^  Itertc' 


S.^GiMt   J 


For  the  period  immediately  foUowIng  Ihat 
eatly  pHme  to  which  the  gcma  above  de- 
Kiibcd  belong,  ow  aateriali  aie  leaa  coploiii. 
Snme  ol  the  fiacM  example)  art  derived  liom 
the  Greek  Inmbt  In  the  Crimea  and  South 
Keckoned  among  tlM  beat  of  tb« 
ia^Jj  Lnmean  gcmi,  and  that  ii  equivalent  to  laying 
among  the  beat  of  all  gem^,  are  tbe  Follow- 
bumt  acarabaeoid  with  an  eagle  carrying  oEL  a 
.  .  .  gea  with  scarab  border  and  Uk  £gure  of  a 
youth  seated  playing  on  the  trlgonoo,  very  much  naembling 
Ihe  Woodhouie  intaglio  (both  engraved,  CamfU  rtudu,  1871, 
pL  vi.  figs.  16,  17).  In  theae,  and  In  almost  all  Greek 
gems  belonging  to  this  period  of  eacellenct,  the  material 
b  of  indiScjent  quality,  consisting  of  agate,  chalcedony  or  cor- 
nelian, juit  as  in  the  older  apcdmcna.  Brilliant  adour  and 
Irant]uccncy  are  as  yet  not  a  necessary  element,  and  accordingly 
tbe  design  ii  wocked  oui  lolely  with  a  view  lo  iti  own  artiitlc 
merit.  The  icaiab  lendi  to  die  out.  The  acanbandd  in  iti 
Xuni  is  abandoned  for  the  simple  ling  Mom.  Tbe  tubjecta 
choMD  take  by  degrees  a  difiereot  tbanctei.    Aphrodite  (nude). 


Fio.  g.— Amethyst  Pcndaat    (Brit.  Mua] 
Eros,  children  and  women  tend  lo  replace  the  older  and  aeverir 
tbemea.    The  molivea  ol  ^tb-ceotury  sculpt  ure  appear  by  degreea 
on  the  gems. 

Etruican  Gani.—Al  tbii  point  it  1)  Convenient  to  discuu  the 
gem-engraTiog  of  the  Etruscans,  which  came  into  being  towiidt 
the  dose  of  the  archaic  period  of  Creek  art.  In  the  early  Etruscan 
dEpositi,  suchas  that  of  thePolledrua  tomb  in  the  Brii  ish  Muieum 
<towBrdj  600  B.C.),  we  find  nothing  eicept  Phoenician  iraporti  of 
porcelain  or  stone  scarale,  both  strongly  Egyptian  in  character. 
During  the  «th  ctntuiy  a  few  of  the  semi-Egyptian  stones  oI 
Sardinia  make  their  appearance.  But  in  the  Utter  part  of  the 
century  these  oriental  products  tend  to  die  out,  and  we  have  in 
their  place  tbe  native  works  of  Etruscan  artists.  Thi:9e  eograv- 
logB  Hand  in  the  doiest  relation  to  Cred  work)  of  the  dose  of 
the  6th  century  and  many  imported  Greek  acarabs  also  occur. 

The  Etruscan  scarab  l^ia  Its  beetle  form  more  minutely 
engraved  than  that  ol  the  Greeks.  It  la  further  distinguished 
in  the  better  eiamples,  alike  Irom  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptlu 
(orm,  by  a  small  border  of  <  loit  of  petal  snament  round  (he 
lown  edge  af  th*  beMlo.  Like  tha  eatlitt  Gnek  totrtba  it  hai^ 


the  cable  bordet  round  the  design,  but  the  baite  i-wtiwri  !■ 
use  in  Etiuria  when  It  had  been  abandoned  in  Greece.  The 
scarabaeoid  form  does  not  OCCIU  in  Etruscan  deposits.  Etruscan 
engraving  begin*  when  Creek  ait  was  appioaching  matuiiiy, 
with  studies,  Bometimcs  tXiS  and  ciaizgied,  of  tbe  heroic  nuda 
form.  Some  of  Ihe  Greek  deities  such  as  Athena  and  Hema 
occur,  together  with  the  winged  personages  of  Creek  mythology. 
To  the  heroic  types  the  names  of  Greeklegend  are  attached,  with 
--      ■  •'  • Tydeua.  and  KAIINE 


Some 


Estbena 


assigned  at 

favourite  incident*  in  the  Trojan  and  Thebin  cycles  («.f.  tha 
death  ol  Capaneus);  myths  ol  Herades;  athletes,  horsemen,  ■ 
Few  scenes  of  daily  life.  Certain  schemei  of  compoaiiioo  an 
frequent.  In  panicuUr,  a  figure  too  krge  for  the  field,  ataruling 
and  bending  over,  is  made  to  serve  for  nuAy  typo.  The  tngrav- 
big  ol  the  finer  Etruscan  genu  I)  minute  and  precise,  marked  witb 
elegance  and  command  of  the  matetiah  lU  fault  la  its  want  ai 
original  in^iration.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  vetf 
numerous  group  of  cornelian  scarabs,  roughly  eigraved  lor  tl» 
most  part  with  cup^haped  sinkings  (whence  ibey  are  kiuwn  ai 
gems  a  glabala  lonio)  roughly  joined  together  by  furrowa.  Not- 
wilhstaudiug  their  apparent  rudeness,  these  gcma  an  shown, 
by  the  condiiiona  in  which  they  ue  found,  to  be  comparatively 
late  works  of  the  4th  century.    Furtwtngler  ingeniously  (uggeita 

surfaces  of  the  cup-Binkingi,  rather  than  to  produce  any  paniculac 
intaglio  subiecL  (For  an  ^borate  clasiificatiDn  of  the  Etiuacul 
scarabs  see  FurtwSngler,  GackUiU.  p.  ijo.) 

Tin  Canu].— After  the  beginning  of  tbe  regal  period,  in  the 
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m  the  East  was  turned  lo  good  account  by  the  d( 
of  the  cameo,  i.e.  of  gem-carving  in  relief  [lor  the  ori^  of  the 
word  see  Cuied).  But  in  its  simpler  forms  the  principle  ol  the 
cameo  necessarily  dates  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  art.  Thni  ■ 
Hon  In  HKk-crystal  was  found  In  the  very  early  royal  tomb  Oi 
Nagada  (de  Morgan,  Rahtrdia,  Tontbtau  de  f/efodaJi,  p.  ip3)- 
Thc  Egyptian  sciiab,  on  Its  rounded  side,  had  been  naluralisti- 
ofly  carved  in  relief  In  beetle  form.  Steatite  engravings  ia 
relief  (notably  the  harvest  festival  vase  from  HsgiB  Triad*) 
were  found  in  the  Cretan  deposits.  Subjects  are  found  carved  in 
tbe  round  in  hard  stone  In  Mycenaean  graves.  When  we  cxmxe 
to  historical  Cteece  and  to  Etiuria  the  cameo  of  later  times  it 
anildpated  by  various  attempts  to  mAdify  the  traditional  [orm 
of  the  scarab.  An  eumfde  in  ausellan  wia  found  at  Orvieto  ■D' 
1874  in  a  tomb  along  with  vases  dating  Imiti  the  beginoina  of 
the  sth  centuiy  B.C.  and  tt  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  of 
this  gem  (-Ire*.  ZiU.,  1B7;,  pi.  li.  Sg.  ))  ihai.  while  the  design 
on  the  face  is  in  intaglio,  the  half-length  figure  of  a  Gorgoa  oa 
the  back  is  engraved  In  relief.  Compare  a  cornelian  fragment, 
apparently  cut  from  the  back  of  a  acarabacold,  now  In  tbe  Britisb 
Museum.  As  further  examples  of  the  same  rare  form  of  rairtny 
the  foUowing  gems  In  theBritiih  Museum  may  be  mentiooed. — 
(1)  a  cornelian  cut  from  back  of  a  scatsbasjd,  with  head  ot 
Goigon  surrounded  by  wings;  (2]  cornelian  scarabaefud: 
Gorgon  running  to  left;  on  face  of  the  gem  an  inta^io  of  Thetil 
giving  armour  to  Achillo;  (j)  atealite  scarabaeoid,  already 
mentioned,  signed  by  Syiies,  head  of  a  satyr,  full  face,  with 
intaglio  of  dtharist.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  at  present 
avoiUblc  to  show  that  the  cameo  proper  had  been,  iutndnced 
fn  Cieece  before  the  time  ol  Aleiander.  The  earliest  enmplei 
found  in  known  conditions  are  derived  from  ""timiiin  tomb*  cf 
the  middle  of  the  3>d  centuiy  B.C. 

Among  the  most  splendid  of  ancient  cameoa  are  tlteae  at  St 
Peiettburg  and  Vienna,  each  tepiesenting  a  monarch  of  tbe 
Diadochi  and  his  consort  (Puitwaagltt,  pi.  jj).  lliere  ia  oiuili 
controversy  as  to  the  persons  represented,  but  the  cameos  ue 
probably  works  of  the  3rd  centuiy. 

The  materials  which  ancient  artists  tised  for  cutting  into 
cameos  were  chieBy  those  uliceous  raineials  winch,  UDdeT    a 

distioct    colouiB.  ^The  minerala,  under   dlEcreat   tiiti.   aas 
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etWDthtiy  the  cliakedonle  ttariety  df  quarte*  an^  Am  Merences 
of  colour  tfaej  present  are  due  to  the  presence  <tf  variable  pro- 
portions  of  iron  and  other  foreign  ingredients.  These  banded 
stones,  when  cut  paralld  to  the  layers  of  different  coloars,  and 
when  only  two  coloured  bands — white  and  black,  or  sometimes 
white  and  -black  and  brown — are  present,  are  known  as  onyxes; 
but  when  they  have  with  the  onyx  bands  layers  of  cornelian  or 
sard,  they  are  termed  sardcnyxes.  Hie  sardonyx,  vdiich  t^as  the 
favourite  stone  of  andent  cameo-engravets,  and  the  material  in 
Whid)  their  masterpieces  were  cut,  was  procured  from  India,  and 
the  increased  intercourse  with  the  East  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  devdopment 
of  the  art. 

Akin  in  their  nature  to  the  great  regal  cameos,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  are  cut  on  a  nearly  plane  surface,  are  the  cups 
and  vases  cut  out  of  a  homogeneous  stone  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  worked  in  the  round.  A  few  examples  of  such  works  survive. 
The  most  famous  are  the  Famese  Tazza  and  the  cup  of  the 
Ptolemies.  The  Tazza,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  was  bought  by  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  from  Pope  Paul  II.  in 
147 1.  It  is  a  large  shallow  bowl  of  sardonyx,  8  in.  in  diameter 
On  its  exterior  surface  is  a  Gorgondon  upon  an  aegis;  in  the 
interior  is  an  allegorical  design,  relating  to  the  Nile  ftDod.  The 
cup  of  the  Ptolemies,  formerly  known  as  the  cup  of  St  Denis,  is 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  M^dailles  of  the  French  Biblioth^que 
Nationale.  It  is  a  aip42  in.  high  and  si  in.  in  diameter,  carved 
out  of  oriental  sardonyx,  and  richly  decorated  with  Dionysiac 
emblems  and  attributes  in  relief. 

The  Canuo  in  the  Roman  Empire, — During  the  ist  century  of 
the  empire  the  engraver's  art  alike  in  cameo  and  in  intaglio  was 
at  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  artist  in  cameo  took  full 
advantage  of  his  rich  opportunities  in  the  way  of  sumptuous 
materials,  and  of  the  requirements  pf  an  imperial  court.  The  two 
most  famous  examples  of  this  art  which  have  come  down  to  the 

g resent  day  are  the  Great  Agate  of  the  Sainte  Chapdle  in  the 
iblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris,  and  the  Augustus  Cameo  in  the 
Vienna  Collection.  The  f  prmcr  was  pledged  among  other  valuables 
isi  1244  by  Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople  to  Saint  Louis.    It  is 

mentioned  in  1344  as  "Le  Camahieu," 
having  been  sent  in  that  year  to  Rome 
for  the  inspection  of  Pope  Clement  VI. 
It  is  a  sardonyx  of  five  layers  of  ir- 
regiilar  shape,  like  all  classical  gems, 
measuring  X2  in.  by  zo^  in.  It  repre- 
sents on  its  upper  part  the  deified 
members  of  the  Julian  house.    The 

centre  is  occupied  with  the  reception 

F10.10.— ActaeoikFfag-  ^^  Germanicus  on  bis  return  from  his 
ment  of  Sardonyx  Cameo,  great  German  campaign  by  the  ero- 
(Brit.  Mus.)  peror  Tiberius  and  his  mother  Litis. 

The  lower  division  is  filled  with  a 
group  of  captives  in  attitudes  expressive  of  woe  and  deep 
dejection.  The  Vienna  gem  {Gemma  aunusUa),  an  ony^  of 
two  layers  measuring  8|  in.  by  7},  is  a  work  of  still  greater 
artistk  interest.  The  upper  portion  b  occupied  with  an 
alk^orical  representation  of  the  coronation  of  Augustus,  the 
emperor  bdng  represented  as  Jupiter  with  Livia  as  the  god- 
dess Roma  at  his  side.  In  the  composition  deities  of  Earth 
and  Sea,  and  several  members  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  are 
introduced;  on  the  exergue  or  lower  portion  are  Roman  soldiers 
preparing  a  trophy,  barbarian  captives  and  female  figures. 
This  gem  was  in  the  xsth  century  at  the  abbey  of  St  Sernin  at 
ToukMise.  According  to  tradition  it  had  been  placed  there  by 
Charlemagne.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph  U.  in  the  i6lh  century  for  the  enormous  sum  of  12,000 
gold  ducats.  The  principal  cameo  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  was  acquired  at  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Marlborough 
Collection  in  1899.  It  is  a  sardonyx  measuring  8}  in.  by  6  m., 
and  «m>eara  to  represent  a  Roman  emperor  and  empress  in  the 
forms  of  Serapis  and  Isis.  Here  also,  in  imperial  times  as  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  side  by  side  with  the  great  cameos,  we  meet 
tritb  works  carved  out  in  the  round.    Noted  examples  of  such 


work  are  tlie  Bmaswick  vaBeXat  BrmMwk|e),  with  the  subjiect 
of  TrfptokBras;  the  Berlfai  va*  with  ths  Instmtioa  of  a  new-bora 
imperial  prince;  and  the  Waddesdon  Taet  hi  the  British  Museum, 
with  a  v&ie  in  relief  set  In  a  rich  enamelled  Reuabsance  mount. 
HanMy  less  precious  than  the  cameos  in  sardonyx  were  the 
fanitations  carved  out  of  cokrared  gfatts  The  material  was  not 
costly,  but  its  extreme  fvagittty  xnde  the  work  of  extreme 
diffiqilty.  Examples  of  sndi  woik  are  the  Barberini  or  Portland 
vase,  deposited  hi  the  British  Musewn,  with  sceate  supposed  to  be 
connected  irith  the  story  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  and  the  **  vase  of 
blue  gkss  **  from  Pompeii,  In  the  museum  at  Naplss  (see  Maa  and 
Kels^,  p.  408).  The  world's  great  cameos,,  whkh  are  hartfly 
ntore  than  a  dozen  in  number,  have  not  been  fotind  by  excavation. 
They  remained  as  predous  objects  In  iaaperial  and  ecclesiastical 
treasuries  and  passed  thence  to  the  royd  and  national  coUectkms 
of  modem  Europe. 

Tke  Intaglio  in  Ikt  Roman  Bnipirof^Tht  ait  of  engraving  in 
intaglio  was  also  at  a  hi|^  level  of  excellence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This  Is  to  be  inferred  alike  from  the  admir* 
able  portraits  of  the  tst  century  A.t>.,  and  from  the  number  of 
signed  gems  bearing  Roman  artists'  names,  such  as  Aukis, 
Gnaius  and  the  like,  which  could  hardiy  belong  to  any  other 
period.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  found  any  argument  upon 
the  artists'  signatures  without  taking  into  account  the  intricate 
questions  of  authenticity  which  are  discussed  In  the  following 
section. 

Signed  Gems, — ^The  number  of  gems  whi^  have,  or  purport  to 
have,  the  name  ot  the  artist  inscribed  upon  them  is  very  large. 
A  great  many  of  the  supposed  signatures  are  modem  forgeries, 
dating  from  the  period  between  1724  (when  the  book  of  Stosch, 
Gemmae  anliqme  cad<Ua€t  scalptorum  nominibus  insignitae, 
first  drew  general  attention  to  the  subject)  and  1833,  when  the 
multitude  of  forged  signatures  (about  1800  in  numb^)  in  tbe  coK 
lection  of  Prhice  Poniatowski  made  the  whole  pursuit  ridiculous. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  forged  signatures  were  current  before 
1724  (see  Stosch,  p.  xxl.),  and  In  the  period  immediately  following 
they  were  very  numerous.  Thus  Laurence  Natter  (Jdtihode  de 
graver  en  pierfbs  ines  (1754),  p.  xxx.)  confesses  that,  whenever 
desired,  he  made  Copies.  For  example,  he  copied  a  Venus  (Brit. 
Mus.  No.  2296),  converting  the  figure  into  a  DanaK  and  affixing 
the  name  of  Aulos  which  he  found  on  the  Venus.  Cf .  Mariette, 
TraiU  (1750),  I  p.  xox. 

The  question  which  of  the  multitude  of  supposed  signatures 
can  be  accepted  as  genuine  has  been  a  subject  of  prolonged  and 
intricate  controversy.  In  the  period  immediately  tollowing  the 
Poniatowski  forgeries  the  extreme  height  of  scepticism  b  repre- 
sented by  Koehler,  who  only  acknowledged  five  ^ems  (Koehlcr, 
iii.  p.  2o(S)  as  having  genuine  signatures.  In  recent  years  the 
subject  has  been  principally  dealt  with  by  Furtw&ngler,  whose 
condusion  is  to  admit  a  considerable  number  of  gems  rejected 
by  his  predecessors. 

It  must  suffice  here  to  pohit  out  a  few  general  principles. 
In  the  first  place  a  certain  number  of  gems  recently  discovered 
have  inscnptions  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  and  which 
record  the  names  of  the  engravers.  The  form  of  the  signature 
may  be  a  nominative  with  a  verb,  a  nominative  without  a  verb 
or  a  genitive.  The  artists  In  this  class  are  Syries,  Dexamenus, 
Epimenes  and  Semon,  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  others. 
Another  group  of  gems  which  must  be  accepted  consists  of  stones 
whose  known  history  goes  back  to  a  peiiod  at  which  a  forged 
inscription  was  impossible.  Thus  a  bust  of  Athena  in  the  Berlin 
Collection,  signed  by  Eutyches,  was  seen  by  Cyriac  of  Ancona  in 
1445.  A  glass  cameo  signed  by  Herophilus,  son  of  Dioscorides, 
now  at  Vienna,  was,  in  the  17th  century,  in  the  monastery  of 
Echternach,  where  it  had  probably  been  from  old  times.  The 
portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  by  Euodos  (now  in  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Nationale)  was  formerly  a  part  of  a  reliquary  presented  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis  by  Charles  the  Bold.  Another  group  of 
undoubtedly  genuine  signatures  occurs  on  cameos  (in  stone  and 
paste)  which  have  the  inscriptions  in  relief,  and  therefore  as  part 
of  the  original  design.  Such  are  the  works  of  Athenion,  and  of 
Quintus,  son  of  Alexas. 
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ret  tin  gna  mt|«rit]r  •!  >l(i«d«a>ii  lAlcb  Ai  aot  Ul  Idlo 
lk«  ut^nfM  the  nmdet  ntot  rda  u  i)b  diKuaioai  «f 
FuitirtBglet  ud  alhen  (ice  BOBftrB^  bckw).  It  nuM 
nfficB  10  vy  that  FiutwUtlec  lirivei  M  Uk  taull  tbU  wc  tava 
is  all  muine  ilfnuuKiof  U  IcMt  filly  uciau  gem-tiisnven. 

Cm-^fTMiNi  k  Mt  AoM-Ai^i.—Ib  the  felknvinb  centuiiM 
the  ut  ot  inUglio  eocnvut,  wUch  wis  Mill  U  ■  bigb  dcpce  o[ 
perfKtion  in  the  SiM  wmuy  al  tht  Romin  onpire,  beumle 
ame  nediuiIciL  TIm  <Iiriciia  have  t  tot  dmacteiiadc  apr 
peuuct,  Aia  to  tlK  method  of  pradiKtioo  with  nugb  and  bwty 
MnkeaafUKvhcdonly.  AfsllcciiaiiofgaiufausdlnEB^iKl, 
mch  u  Uut  in  the  ptnKsaioD  of  the  coipontioi)  ol  B(,lh,  tbowi 
the  feeble  duncter  in  pailicular  ol  the  goni  cnneat  in  the 
prnviiKei,  Bicept  in  pcntraiture,  and  In  gtyili  or  rtmaiu,  in 
which  vaiioui  thiop  aw  combined  into  one,  dlea  with  much 
■kill,  the  tubjecU  we[«  u  a  rule  only  variation  or  adaptaiioni 
of  old  typci  haidcd  down  Irom  the  Credo.  When  new  and 
diatinct^  Ronut  lubjectt  occur,  audi  aa  tbc  finding  of  the  head 
oa  Ihe  CapJUl,  ol  FauMvliu,  or  the  ibe-woU  with  the  twina, 
both  the  itonea  and  the  workmanship  an  poor.  la  tuch  caata, 
where  the  dei^  atiraa  genuine  Bitional  iniereat.  It  may  bappca 
that  very  little  of  artistic  rendering  will  be  acceptable  lathei  than 
othowiK,  and  much  more  ii  thii  Hue  when  ibc  desgn  ii  a  ayabol 
of  some  artlde  ol  (ailb,  la  in  tbe  early  Cbriiiian  genu.  Then 
both  the  art  and  the  material  are  at  what  may  be  called  the  lowcat 
level  The  usual  mbjecls  on  the  early  Christian  gemi  arc  the 
fitta,  andior,  fbip,'  dove,  the  good  ihepherd,  and,  ocoiidiaf  to 


__.      Fic.  ii.i-<liioiU'c       FiO.  i>— SaM 

tiuGeni. .  TheGood    Gen.    (Brit.  Miu.)    Can.   (Brit  Ml^. 
She|)heid.(Biit.Mu>.} 

Qemeni,  the  lirre.  UDder  the  Gnoilics,  however,  with  whom 
tfaere  waa  more  o!  ipeculalion  than  ol  iaiih,  lymbollim  wai 
developed  to  an  extent  which  no  ait  could  realiie  without  tlie 
aid  of  writing.  A  grm  was  to  them  a  talitman  more  ox  leu 
elaborate  with  long,  but  foe  the  mott  part  quite  unintelligible, 
engraved  (ormulae.    The  diffinilly  is  to  make  out  how  ibe  stono 

mounting.  The  materials  are  usually  haecialile  or  jasper.  As 
regards  the  desigili,  it  is  dear  that  Egyptian  source!  have  been 
DI«l  drawn  upon.  But  the  syaibolisn  is  also  largdy  assodaled 
with  Mithraic  worship.  The  name  Abiaias,  or  more  correctly 
Abraiax,  which,  from  its  frequency  on  these  genu,  has  led  to 
Ibdr  bring  called  also  "  Abraiu  gems,"  is,  wheii  the  Crceic 
letters  of  which  it  Is  composed  are  tiealed  as  Greek  numerals, 
equal  ID  36s,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  MEISPAZ. 

More  interesting,  from  the  occasionally  totdble  portraiture 
and  the  splendour  of  some  ol  Ihe  Jadnths  employed,  are  the 
Saasanian  gems,  which  as  a  class  may  be  said  to  represent  Ihe 
last  stage  of  true  gem-engraving  In  andent  limes. 

The  art  of  cameo-engraving,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  attained 
its  greatest  splendour  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  followed  on 
the  whote  a  similar  course.  11  waned  in  the  early  pan  of  the 
3rd  century  after  the  death  ol  the  emperor  Scvcrui,  but  under 
Ihe  first  Christian  emperor  Constanline  it  enjoyed  a  brid  period 
ol  revival  Floe  cameo  portraits  of  Conslantlne  arc  Ditant; 
and  It  was  during  or  shortly  after  his  rdgn  that  Christian 
Scripture  subjects  began  to  appear  on  cameos.  That  class  of 
aubjecls  conitltuled  the  staple  of  such  work — generliny  rude 
•nd  Artistically  ddxied — as  continued  to  becuttlvaled  under  the 


BywBdM  eoH^  down  to  atariy  tba  q>odi  of  dN  KeiudavKc. 
Fion  the  Byqutloe  period  dowmwatd  one  pecuUaity  ol  gem- 
tafravliiglMCOdiM  iMMiceahle.  Camco-^pnk  aa  compatid  wiih 
fnta^ioa  Id  daasipil  Uae*  wm  ran  and^rfquent,  but  sow  and 
~K  opposite  is  the  tate,  inlagUsrSinkinc  haviji|  almest 

inleicoursa  with  the  East  alill  tecuied  iat  Ibeengiavets  >  supply 

ot  magniGoeot  aardoayies,  although  blood-stone  and  oiha 

poaJiijKled  sloaes  wete  way  coDunooly  used  foi  works  in  itlicL 

Cameoa  dgiio)  the  long  daik  ages  wen  tised  duefly  for  thed  etora- 

of  teliquuies  and  olhei  altar  fumitun,  and  a*  such  theit 

pis  wete  purely  ecdeaiastical  or  acripiuraJ.    To  this  period 

belongs  the  clisa  o(  complimentary  or  motto  caraeoa,  which. 

id  an  omameotal  border,  eiccuted 

in  nicolo  stones,  were  used  as  persooal  gif Es  and  adornments. 

tioB  on  account  of  the  belid,  then  universal,  in  tbeir  potency 
aa  medidnal  charms.  This  power  was  supposed  to  be  detivsl 
from  tfaeif  orijpn,  of  whicb  two  theories,  equally  satisfactory, 
were  cuireat.  By  the  one  they  were  held  to  be  the  work  ot  Ibe 
children  ol  Israd  during  their  sojoum  in  the  wildemae  (hence 
the  name  Pitrrts  d'  loali),  while  the  other  theory  bdd  Ihem  to 
be  direct  products  of  nature,  the  engraved  figuris  pointing  to 
the  peculiar  virtue  lodged  in  them.  Isterpreicis  lea  mystically 
indined  found  Biblical  interpretaljons  for  the  subjects.  Thus 
the  umco  cf  the  Sainle  Chapdie  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
triumph  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  A  cameo  with  Posddon,  Athcu 
and  her  serpent 


nrival  of'  the  glyptic  ■ 


I  in  western  Europe  jates  from 
tne  pontincate  ot  me  Venetian  Faul  II,  (1464-1471),  himsdl 
an  ardeot  k>ver  and  collector  of  gems,  to  which  passion.  Indeed, 
it  is  gravely  affirmed  he  was  a.  minyr.  having  died  0^  a  eold 
caught  by  the  mulliplidly  of  gems  eiposed  on  his  fingers.  The 
cameos  of  the  early  pan  of  the  r61h  century  rival  in  beauty  ol 
execution  the  fineil  classical  works,  and,  indeed,  many  of  them 
pass  in  the  cabioels  ol  coUoctors  for  genuine  antiques,  which 
they  dosdy  imitated.  The  Orientd  sardonyi  was  not  avallaUe 
(or  the  purposes  oi  the  Renaissance  arligts,  who  were  const- 
quentiy  obliged  to  content  themsdves  with  the  cohjei  Gennaa 
agale  onyi.  The  seardty  of  worthy  natellali,led  then  to  use 
the  backs  o[  andent  cameos,  or  to  impiyve  on  cUssnal  works  vf 
inferior  value  eiecuied  on  good  maHifa],  and  pmbaUy  10  Ihk 
cause  must  also  be  as^gned  the  deVelhpment  o(  didl  cuneoai 
which  are  rardy  found,  of  an  older  perfcd. 

Among    the  meius  of  distinguishing  aatlqoe  dmeos-.  Iroit 
cinquecento  work,  Ihe  kind  of  stone  is  one  of  the  best  leM>>  Ibe 
classical  artists  having  used  only  rich  and  warm-tinted  Oriental 
stones,  which  furlher  are  frequently  drDled  through  their  dia- 
niEiei  with  a  minute  bote,  from  having  been  used  by  tbeir  orlgiBal 
Oriental  possessors  in  the  form  ol  beads.    The'dnqoecento  artist* 
also,  as  a  rule,  worked  their  subjects  ja  high  nlid,  and  resorted 
10  undercuiling,  no  case  ot  which  is  found  in  the  Bat  low  work 
of  classical  limes,    Tbe  projecting  portions  ol  antique  work 
exhibit  a  duU  dialky  appearance,  which, 
however,  fabricators  learned  to  imitate 
in  various  ways,  one  of  which  was  hy 
O'amming  thcglzEards  of  turkey  fowls     / 
with  the  gems.    Another  Indei  of  an-    / 
liquily  is  found  in  the  dilfeient  methods   / 
of  working  adopted   In   dasslcsl   and   I 
Senaissance  times.    The  tools  employed    I 
by  the  Renaissance  engraver  were  the    \ 
dtill  and  the  nhed,  while  the  andent    \ 
atlist  also  empbyed  the  diamond  point.     \ 

The  gem -engraver's  art  again  during 
the  iSlhcentury  revived  under  an  even- 

greater  amount  of  encouragement  from  ..  •_ 

men  of  wealth  and  rank.    In  this  last    f^.'^^^HUi^ 
penod   the  names  of  engraven  who    *"-""■   v  "-"  ■*" 
succeeded   best   In   Imitating  classkal   designs  wse   Nalter, 
rithlcr  (Eg,  14)1  and  the  Engllshnien  Uiicbant  (fis.  is)  and 
Buich,     Compared  with  Creek  gems,  it  win  ba  seen  lh*t  wbrt 
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U  fint  ilCbt  li  uuaclivc  u  i<1>m4um1  ddicalt  ii  altar  lU  u  I 
ciaggciued  minuteneu  ol  execution,  eotlnly  devoid  at  Qte 

OD  coUectore  1>  nootdcd  in  Duny  uliuacci,iif  vtdth  MM  nuy  be  ' 
taken  u  u  InetniOin 
tn»'  Ib  the  BlbKo- 
tMqiw  Nitioule  i>  ■ 
gni  (CbaboniUct'iaU- 
iogae,  No.  133J).  (bbiU- 
idl)'  kDOwn  u  ^  tbo 
rignel  of  Uldieluigdo, 
the    tubjtM   bthif   • 

FlQ.  IS,— Nmid  and  Sci-bull  by  ^tfJUS"??  !^_|?' 
^hr(Wt,    (Brit.  Mm.)  inodidW  he  »dim«K, 

the  itoiy  layi,  that  he 
copied  Irom  it  one  al  the  groupt  in  hU  paintlBsi  In  llit  Siitlne 
cbipeL  The  feci.  hoHcva-,  ii  evideotty  in  thk  part  oi  it  ■  niet« 
copy  from  Micbdansda'i  group,  and  ibmton  a  mbieqiMiil 
productiaa.  probably  fay  da  Poda. 

la  oor  own  day  theengnirtag  of  can»oi  baa  practically  ccastd 
to  be  ponued  ai  an  art.  Roman  oianDfaciunrj  cvl  Monca  in 
laige  qiiantitjca  to  be  ubkI  (3  aliin-eluds  and  for  iettln;  is  flnger- 
[iB|ii  and  in  Rune  and  Paiii  an  «iend*c  trade  li  carried  on  In 
Ik  culling  of  akdl  cameM,  nhich  are  largely  Imported  into 
En^and  and  Dnnnled  ai  bnwcfatt  by  fiinnhighani  jeVeliy 
mnuifactBRa.  The  principal  ibcU  used  ii  Ibe  large  hull'i- 
■acruth  ahdi  (Cunirqb),  found  in  East  Indian  Kai,  which  has 
>  tantiilK  uaderiayer.  Tin  black  belmtt  (Cuiii  (vtcnui)  ot 
Ibe  West  bidiao  mm,  the  hotned  belmet  (C  avmU)  oI  Mada- 
gucBi,  and  the  pinliy  qoeen*!  concb  (Slnnnbut  {•("')  of  Ihe 
Wcit  India  an  aleo  eaploynl.  The  famoua  poller  Jotiah 
Wedgmad  Inlrodnced  a  nMhod  of  making  [miiationa  of  cameoi 
in  poltcty  by  producias  wlilta  figurei  on  a  colound  ground, 
tUi  coanituling  the  peculiaiity  of  wliat  Is  now  known  ax 
nUgwoodwan. 

Gn*  CcUtdm.—Tbc  babK  of  gem -collecting  It  recorded  Gnt 
In  tka  loHante  nl  bneidat,  a  muakian  ot  Cypru*.  who  appcon 
to  havB  lived  in  the  4ih  century  b.c^  But  though  Indivfduil 
collKton  an  sot  again  mentioned  till  the  time  ot  MithnidDtea, 
whose  cabinet  wia  carried  oB  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  niQ  H  Is  to 
be  Inferred  that  they  oiited,  if  not  preity  generally,  yet  fai  inch 
place*  u  Cyrene,  where  (be  passion  for  gems  was  u  great  that 
the  thriltleit  person  owned  one  vorth  10  minas,  and  where, 
according  to  Aelian  (For.  hist,  xii.  30),  the  iklll  In  engraving 
was  ailoGiihmg.  The  Gnt  cabinet  (AiclylhlJucs)  in  Rome  wu 
(hat  el  Scaurus,  a  Mepson  of  Snlla.  Cieui  iisald  to  have  formed 
iii  cabinet*  for  puWic  eihibilion,  and  from  the  time  of  Auguniu 
all  men  of  refinement  were  inpposed  to  bo  judge*  both  of  (be  ait 
and  of  the  (piality  of  Ibe  atont*. 

In  the  nuddle  age*  Che  chief  coHectioni  were  Incorporated  in 
wMk*  of  art  b  the  church  Ircanitica.  The  flnl  collector  of 
modem  dine*  mu,  ai  already  mentioned.  Pope  Paul  II.,  who  wis 
follawed  by  a  long  succession  of  princely  and  noble  coUecIon  tuch 
a*  Lorenzo  de"  Medid  and  [he  great  catl  of  Amndd.  The  col- 
lection of  the  latter  passed  into  the  hands  ot  Ibc  dukr*  of  Marl- 
borough and  thence  into  (he  possession  of  Mr  David  Bromilow. 
The  collection  wis  finally  dispersed  by  auction  in  Juno  iii}g. 

In  modem  times  the  prindpol  collections  arc  contained  in  state 
nmseums.  "The  cabinels  ol  Vienna  and  of  the  BibUothique 
Nitionile  an  incampiiably  rich  in  the  historic  cimcos.  Those 
of  th*  Bihiih  Mucum  and  ol  Berlin  are  tbo  strongest  In  thdi 
range  ovet  the  whole  field  of  the  gem-engraver'*  art. 

BiBLtooKAniT.— For  ibe  fullest  general  account  of  the  subject 

ivlth  espedal  attention  to  the  tcim  ol  cks^I  miiiiuity)  see  A. 
■unwa»lar.  Pit  nUlmCimimtn,  CadklM  iir  St^iMtkotOitkaat 
im  t/titfiiten  AlUrnam.  fai  3  vids  Ciooo).  See  alia  E.  Dsbdon,  La 
Cram  n  Hfta  fina,  amta  a  liaaiOa  (1S94):  A.  H.  Smith, 
"  Gemma  "  and  "  Sculplura,"  in  the  3rd  edition  at  Smith's  DkL  M 
Anliquiliii;  I.  H.  MldinRon,  TU  EntrmiCcmt  of  Oastfail  Tima 
(iSfO.  Much  cusiouttnfomatlon  la  la  Ibe  works  of  C  W.King: 
Hmiiaee*  tt  EKinmd  Gtmi  (ttef£)t  AnUgm  Ctmi  <ia66)!  fit 
Naliaal HlMry,  Ancint  and  Ueim, ^ PtHleuM Staaa  tndCcmi, 
aiid  ^  Uu  Pnciiui  Udals  (,lUi):  AKligiitCimi  aii  Riip  (f  •lOt., 
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AitempU  have  been*  made  by  two  methods  to  make  carbon 
oystallizeiB  the  tnuispaient  form.  One  is  to  crystallize  it  slowly 
from  <a  8oluti<»  in  which  ft  has  beea  dissolved.  Hie  difficulty  U 
to  find  a  solvent.  Many  organic  and  some  inorganic  bodies  hold 
carbon  so  loosely  combined  that  it  can  be  8ei>arated  out  under  the 
influence  of  chemical  action,  heat  or  electricity,  but  hivariably 
the  carbon  assumes  the  black  amoiphous  form.  The  other 
method  is  to  try  to  fuse  the  carbon  by  fierce  heat,  when  from 
analogy  it  is  argued  that  on  cooling  it  wiU  solkiify  to  a  dear  limpid 
crystaL  The  progress  of  sdenoe  In  other  directions  has  now 
made  it  pretty  certain  that  the  true  mode  of  making  diamond 
artificially  is  by  a  combination  of  these  two  methods.  Until 
recently  it  was  assumed  that  carbon  was  Qon-volatfle  at  any 
attainable  temperature,  but  it  is  now  known  ihMt  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3600**  C  it  volatiKttS  readily,  pasdng  without 
liquefying  directfy:  from  the  sdKd  to  the  gaseous  state.  Veryfew 
bodies  act  in  thb  manner,  the  great  majority  when  heated  at 
atmospheric  pressure  to  a  sufficient  temperature  paaiing  through 
the  intermediate  condition  of  liquidity.  Some  few,  however, 
which  when  heated  at  atmospheric  pressure  do  not  Uqudfy,  when 
heated  at  higher  pressures  in  ck)6ed  vessels  obey  the  common  rule 
and  first  become  liquid  and  tl^en  volatilize.  Sir  James  Dewar 
found  the  critical  pressure  of  carbon  to  be  about  15  tons  on  the 
sq.  In. ;  that  b  to  say,  if  heated  to  its  critical  temperature  (3600^ 
C),  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  15  tons  to 
the  sq.  in.,  it  wiU  assume  the  liquid  fonn.  Enormous  as  such 
pressures  and  temperatures  may  appear  to  be,  thqr  have  been 
exceeded  in  some  of  Sir  Andrew  NoUe's  and  Sir  F.  Abel's  re- 
searches; in  their  investigations  on  the  gases  firom  gunpowder 
and  cordite  fired  in  closed  steel  chambers,  these  chemkts  ob- 
tained pressures  as  great  as  95  tons  to  the  sq.  in.,  and  temperatures 
as  high  as  4000^  C  Here  then,  if  the  obsermidns  are  correct, 
we  have  suifident  temperature  and  enough  pressure  to  liquefy 
carbon;  and,  were  there  only  sufficient  time  for  these  to  act  on 
the  cai^on,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  artificial  formation  of 
diamonds  would  soon  psss  from  the  microscopic  stage  to  a  scale 
more  likdy  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sdence,  if  not  those 
of  personal  adornment. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  metal  iron  bk  «  molten  state 
dissolves  carbon  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  as  blad^  opaque 
graphite.  Moissan  carried  out  a  laborious  and  systematic  series 
of  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron  and  other 
metals,  and  came  to  the  conduaion  that  wherM*  ^  ordinary 
pressures  the  carbon  separates  from  the  solidifying  iron  in  the 
form  of  graphite,  if  the  pressure  be  greatly  inoeued  the  carbon 
On  separation  will  form  liquid  drops,  which  on  solidifying  will 
assume  the  crystalline  shape  and  become  true  diamond.  Many 
other  metals  dissolve  carbon,  but  molten  iron  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  solvent.  The  quantity  entering  into  solution  increases 
with  the  temperature  of  the  metaL  But  temperature  alone  is  not 
enough;  pressure  must  be supendded.  Hctc  Moisssn  inynJously 
made  use  of  a  property  which  molten  iron  possesses  in  common 
with  some  few  otl^  liquids— water,  for  instance— of  increasing 
in  volume  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
Pure  iron  is  mixed  with  cartx>n  obtained  bom  the  calcination  of 
sugar,  and  the  whole  is  rapidly  heated  in  a  cadbon  crucible  in  an 
electric  furnace,  using  a  current  of  7ooamperes  and  40  volts.  The 
iron  mdts  like  wax  and  saturates  itself  with  carbon.  After  a  few 
minutes'  heating  to  a  temperature  above  4006^  C— a.  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  lime  furnace  begins  to  melt  and  the  iron 
volatilizes  In  douds-Hhe  dazzling,  fiery  crudble  is  lifted  out  and 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  cold  water,  where  it  is  held  till  it 
sinks  below  a  red  heat.  The  sudd^  cooling  solidifies  the  outer 
skin  of  molten  metal  and  holds  the  inner  liqaid  mass  in  an  iron 
grip.  The  expansion  of  the  inner  liquid  on  solidifying  produces 
enormous  pressure,  and  under  this  stress  the  dissolved  carbon 
separates  out  in  a  hard,  tran^Mirent,  dense  fonn— in  fact,  as 
diamond.  The  succeeding  operations  are  long  and  tedious. 
The  metallic  ingot  is  attacked  with  hoi  ogua  ngia  till  no  iron  is 
feft  undissolved.  The  bulky  residue  consbts  dUefly  of  graphite, 
together  with  translucent  flakes  of  chestnut-coloured  carbon, 
hard  black  opaque  carbon  o|  a  den$ity  of  from  3*0  to  3*$,  black 


dismonds  carbonado,  in  fact— «id  a  small  quantity  of  trsna* 
parent  colouriess  diamonds  showing  crystalline  structure. 
Besides  these  there  may  be  corundum  and  carbide  of  silicon, 
arising  from  impurities  in  the  mslerish  empk^wL  Heathig 
with  strong  sglphuiic  add«  with  hydrofluoric  add,  with  nitric 
add  and  potassium  dilorate,  and  fusing  with  potasdum  fluoride— 
opemtions  repeated  over  and  over  again— at  last  eliminate  the 
graphite  and  impurities  and  leave  the  true  diamond  untouched. 
The  predous  residue  on  microscopic  examination  du>ws  many 
pieces  of  black  diamond,  and  other  colourless  tranqiarent  pieces, 
some  amorphous,  others  crystalline.  Although  many  fra^nents 
of  crystals  are  seen,  the  writer  has  scarcdy  ever  met  with  a 
complete  crystaL-  All  appear  broken  up,  as  if,  on  being  liberated 
from  the  intense  pressure  under  which  they  were  formed,  they 
burst  asunder.  Direct  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
seen.  A  very  fine  piece  of  diamond,  prepared  in  the  way  just 
described  and  cardully  mounted  on  a  microscopic  slide,  expkided 
during  the  night  and  covered  the  slide  with  fragments.  This 
bursting  paroxysm  is  not  unknown  at  the  Kimberl^  mhMS. 

Sir  William  Crookes  in  1906  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Sodcty  a  paper  on  a  new  formation  of  diamond.  Sir  Andrew 
Noble  has  shown  that  in  the  explosion  of  cordite  in  dosed  steel 
cylinders  pressures  of  over  50  tons  to  the  sq.  in.  and  a  temperature 
probably  reaching  5400'^  were  obtaihed.  Hess  then  we  havn 
conditions  favounble  for  the  lique£aotiott  of  carbon,  and  if  the 
time  of  explosion  were  sufficient  to  aUow  the  reactkms  to  take 
place  we  should  expect  to  get  liquid  carbon  solidififd  in  the 
crystalline  state.  Experiment  proved  the  truth  of  theseantidpa- 
tions.  Working  with  specially  prepared  explosive  mnlaining  n 
little  excess  of  carbon  Sir  Andrew  Noble  collected  the  residue 
Idt  in  the  sted  cylinder.  This  residue  was  submitted  by  Sir 
William  Crookes  to  the  lengthy  operation^  already  described 
in  the  account  of  H.  Moissan's  fused  iron  experiment,  FinaQy, 
minute  crystals  were  obtained  which  showed  octabednil  planet 
with  dark  boundaries  due  to  high  refracting  index.  Thepositioa 
and  angles  of  thdr  faces,  and  cleavages,  the  absence  of  hi- 
rdringence,  and  their  high  refractive  index  all  showed  that  the 
crystals  were  true  diamond. 

The  artificial  diamonds,  so  far,  have  not  been  larger  than 
microsc<^  spedmens,  and  nMie  has  meawred  more  than  about 
half  a  millimetre  across.  That,  however,  is  quite  enough  to  show 
the  correctness  of  the  train  of  reasoning  leading  up  to  the  achieve- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  wwking  on  a  larger 
scale,  larger  diamonds  wiU  resulL  Diamonds  so  made  bum  ia 
the  air  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  with  formation  of 
carbonic  add;  and  in  lustre,  crystalline  form,  optical  properticSt 
density  and  hardness,  they  are  identical  with  the  natursl  stone. 

It  having  been  shown  that  diamond  is  formed  by  the  separation 
of  carbon  from  molten  iron  under  pressure,  it  became  of  interest 
to  see  if  in  some  large  metalhugical  operatfotts  dmSar  conditiont 
might  not  prevaiL  A  jpedal  form  of  sted  is  laade  at  some 
large  estaUishments  by  cooling  the  molten  metal  under  intense 
hydraidic  pressure.  In  some  samples  of  the  sted  so  made 
Professor  Rosd,  of  the  university  of  Bern,  has  found  microscopic 
diamonds.  The  higher  the  temperature  at  whkh  the  sted  hat 
been  melted  the  more  diamonds  it  contains,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  hardness  of  sted  in  some  measure  may  be 
due  to  the  carbon  distributed  throughout  its  mass  bdng  in  this 
adamantine  fonn.  The  largest  artificial  diamond  yet  formed 
was  found  in  a  block  of  sted  and  slag  from  a  furnace  in  Luxem* 
bourg;  it  is  dear  and  ciysta]Une,bnd  measures  about  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  across. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  theoiy  that  natural  diamonds 
have  been  produced  from  thdr  solution  in  masses  of  molten 
iron,  the  nietal  from  wUch  has  gradually  oxidized  and  been 
washed  away  under  cycles  of  atmospheric  influences,  is  afforded 
by  the  occtirrence  of  diamonds  in  a  meteorite.  On  a  broad  open 
plain  in  Arizona,  over  an  area  of  about  5  m.  in  diameter^Be 
scattered  thousands  of  masses  of  metallic  iron|.tke  fragments 
varying  in  weight  from  half  a  ton  to  a  fractfon  of  an  ounee.  There 
fo  little  doubt  that  these  fragments  formed  part  of  a  meteoik 
shower,  although  no  record  exists  as  to  when  the  fall  took  pbofi. 
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Near  the  centre,  where  most  of  the  frtgments  have  been  found, 
is  a  crater  with  raised  edges,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  In  diameter 
and  600  ft.  deep,  bearing  just  the  appearance  which  would  be 
produced  had  a  mighty  mass  of  iron— a  falling  star— struck  the 
ground,  scattered  it  in  all  directions,  and  buried  itself  deeply 
under  the  surface,  fragments  eroded  from  the  surface  forming 
the  pieces  now  met  with.  Altogether  ten  tons  of  this  iron  have 
been  collected,  and  specimens  of  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite 
are  in  most  coUectors'  cabinets.  Dr  A.  E.  Foote.  a  mineralogist, 
when  cutting  a  section  of  this  meteorite,  found  the  tools  injured 
by  something  vastly  harder  than  metallic  iron,  and  an  emery 
wheel  used  for  grinding  it  was  ruined.  He  attacked  the  specimen 
chemically,  and  soon  afterwards  announced  to  the  scientific 
world  that  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite  contained  diamonds, 
both  black  aad  transparent.  This  startling  discovery  was 
subsequently  verified  by  Professors  C  Friedd  and  U.  Moissan, 
and  also  by  Sir  W.  Crookes. 

The  Ruby.— It  is  evident  that  of  the  other  precious  stones  only 
the  most  prised  are  worth  producing  artificially.  Apart  from 
their  inferior  hardness  and  colour,  the  demand  for  what  are 
known  as  " semi-predous  stones"  would  not  pay  for  the 
necessarily  great  expenses  of  the  factory.  Moreover,  were  it  to 
be  known  that  they  were  being  produced  artificially  the  demand- 
never  very  great — would  almost  cease.  The  only  other  gems, 
therefore,  which  need  be  mentioned  In  connexion  with  their 
artificial  formation  are  those  of  the  corundum  or  sapphire  class, 
which  indude  all  the  most  highly  prized  gems,  rivalling,  and 
sometimes  exceeding,  the  diamond  in  value.  Here  a  remarkable 
and  little-known  fact  deserves  notice.  Excepting  the  diamond 
and  sapphire,  each  of  the  predous  stones— the  emerald,  the 
topax  and  amethyst— possesses  a  more  noble,  a  harder,  and 
more  highly-prized  counterpart  of  itself,  alike  in  colour,  but 
auperior  in  brilliancy  and  hardness;  still  more  strange,  the 
precious  stone  to  which  its  special  name  is  usually  attached 
ia  the  variety  the  least  prized.  The  ruby  itself  might  almost 
be  induded  in  the  same  category.  The  true  ruby  consists  of 
the  earth  alumina,  in  a  dear,  crystalline  form,  having  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  element  chromium  as  the  cok>uring  matter.  It 
b  often  called  the  "  Oriental  Ruby,"  or  red  sapphire,  and  when 
of  a  paler  colour,  the  '*  Pink  Sapphire."  But  the  ruby  as  met 
with  in  jeweUers'  shops  of  inferior  standing  is  usually  no  true 
niby,  but  a  **  spinel  niby  "  or  "  balas  ^by,"  sometimes  very 
beaiitiful  in  colour,  but  softer  than  the  Oriental  nhvf  and 
different  in  chemical  composition,consisting  cssentiallyof  alumina 
and  magnesia  and  a  Uttk  silica,  with  the  colouring  matter 
chrotaium.  The  cokmrless  basis  of  the  true  Oriental  predous 
atones  bdng  taken  as  crystallized  alumina  or  white  sapphire, 
when  the  colouring  nuitter  b  red  t^e  stone  is  called  ruby,  when 
blue  sapphire,  when  green  Oriental  emerald,  when  orange-yellow 
Oriental  topax,  and  when  violet  Oriental  amethyst.  Clear, 
colourless  crystals  are  known  as  white  sapphire,  and  are  very 
valuable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whosoever  succeeds  In 
making  artifidally  dear  crystab  of  white  sapphire  has  the 
power,  by  Introducing  appropriate  cokmring  matter,  to  make 
the  Oriental  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  topaz  and  amethyst.  All 
of  these  stones,  even  when  of  small  size,  are  costly  and  readily 
saleable,  while  when  they  are  of  fine  qaaKty  and  large  size  they 
are  hifpily  prized,  a  raby  of  fine  colour,  and  free  fkom  fiaws,  a 
few  carats  In  weight,  being  of  more  value  than  a  diamond  of 
the  same  weight. 

This  bdng  the  case,  it  Is  not  surprishig  that  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  effect  the  crystallization  of  alumina.  Tlds 
is  npt  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  unfortunatdy  the  crystals 
generally  form  thin  plates,  of  good  colour,  but  too  thin  to  be 
useful  as  gems.  In  1837  M.  A.  A.  Gaudin  made  true  rubies,  of 
microscopic  size,  by  fusing  a^m  In  a  carbon  crudble  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  adding  a  little  chromhim  as  colouitng 
matter.  In  1847  J.  J.  Ebdmen  produced  the  white  sapphire 
and  rose-coloured  spinel  by  fusing  the  constituents  at  a  high 
temperature  in  boradc  add.  Shortly  afterwards  he  produced 
the  ruby  by  employing  borax  as  the  solvent.  The  boradc  add 
foimd  to  be  too  volatile  to  allow  the  alumina  to  cxystaUize, 
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but  the  use  of  borax  made  the  necessary  difference.  But  It  was 
not  till  about  the  year  1877  that  E.  Frfmy  and  C.  F^  first 
published  a  method  whereby  It  was  possible  to  produce  a  crys- 
tallized alumina  from  which  small  stones  could  be  cut.  They 
first  formed  lead  aluminate  by  the  fusion  together  of  leid  oxide 
and  alumina.  This  was  kept  in  a  state  of  fcoion  In  a  fiieday 
crudble  Gn  the  composition  of  which  silica  enters  largdy). 
Under  the  Influence  of  the  high  temperature  the  silica  of  die 
crucible  gradually  decomposes  the  lead  ahiodnate,  formhig  lead 
silicate,  which  remains  In  the  liquid  state,  and  alumina,  which 
crystallizes  as  white  sapphire.  By  the  adnuxture  of  a  or  3% 
of  a  chromium  compound  with  original  materiab  the  resulting 
white  sapphire  became  ruby.  More  recently  Edmond  Fr6my 
and  A.  Vemeuil  obtained  artificial  rubies  by  reacting  it  a  red 
heat  with  barium  fluoride  on  amorphous  idumina  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  chromium.  The  rubies  obtained  m  thb 
manner  are  thus  described  by  Fr6my  and  Vemeuil:  ''Thdr 
crystalUne  form  b  regular;  thdr  lustre  b  adamantine;  they 
present  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  ruby;  they  are  perfectly 
transparent,  have  the  hardness  of  the  ruby,  and  easily  scratch 
topaz.  They  resemble  the  natural  ruby  in  becoming  dark  when 
heated,  resuming  their  rose-colour  on  cooling."  Des  Cloizeaux 
says  of  them  that ''  under  the  microscope  some  of  the  crystab 
show  bubbles.  In  conver^ng  pc^arized  light  the  coloured  rings 
and  the  negative  black  cross  are  of  a  remarkable  regularity." 

Other  experimentalbts  have  attacked  the  problem  in  other 
directions.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  L.  Eisner,  H.  H.  De 
Senarmont,  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  and  H  Caron  and  H.  Debray 
have  succeeded  with  more  or  less  success  in  produdng  rubies. 
The  general  plan  adopted  has  been  to  form  a  mixture  of  salts 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  formhig  a  liquM  in  which  alumina  will 
dissolve.  Alumina  b  now  added  tiU  the  fused  mass  will  take  up 
no  more,  and  the  crucible  b  left  in  the  furnace  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  extending  over  weeks.  The  solvent  slowly  volatilizes, 
and  the  alumina  b  deposited  in  crystals,  coloured  by  whatever 
colouring  oxide  has  been  added. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  a  stone  frequently  substituted 
for  the  true  ruby,  called  the  "  spind  "  or  "  balas  "  ruby.  The 
spind  and  nxby  occi^r  together  in  nature,  stones  from  Burma 
being  as  often  spind  as  (rue  Oriental  ruby.  In  the  artifidal 
production  of  the  ruby  it  sometimes  happens  that  spinet  crystal- 
lizes out  when  true  Oriental  ruby  b  expected.  The  fusion  bath 
b  so  arranged  that  only  red-colouTed  alumina  shall  crystallize  out, 
but  it  b  difficult  to  have  all  the  materials  of  such  purity  as  to 
ensure  the  complete  absence  of  silica  and  magnesia.  In  thb 
case,  when  these  impurities  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  point 
they  unite  with  the  alumina,  and  spind  then  separates,  as  it 
crystallizes  more  easQy  than  ruby.  When  all  the  magnesia  and 
silica  have  been  diminated  in  thb  way  the  bath  resumes  its 
deposition  of  crystalline  ruby.  Rubies  of  fine  colour  and  of 
considerable  size  have  been  shown  In  London,  made  on  the 
Continent  by  a  secret  process.  The  writer  has  seen  several  cut 
stones  so  made  wdghing  over  a  carat  each,  the  uncut  crystab 
meuuring  half  aa  inch  along  a  crystal  edge,  and  weighing  over 
70  grains,  and  a  dear  plate  of  ruby  cut  from  a  single  crystal 
weighing  over  xo  grains.  Ruby  has  been  made  by  Sir  W. 
Roberts-Austen  as  a  by-product  In  the  production  of  metallic 
chromium.  Oxide  of  c^uomium  and  aluminium  powder  are 
intimately  mixed  together  in  a  refractory  crudble,  and  the 
mixture  b  ignited  at  the  upper  part.  The  aluminium  and 
chromium  oxide  react  with  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  the 
reduced  chromium  b  melted.  Such  b  the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
that  the  resulting  alumina  b  also  completdy  fused,  floating  a^  a 
liquid  on  the  molten  chromium.  Sometimes  the  alumina  takes 
up  the  right  amount  of  chromium  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  juby 
colour.  On  cooling  the  mdted  alumina  crystallizes  ^l^rge 
flakes,  whidi  on  examination  by  transmitted  light  are  seen  to  be 
true  ruby.  The  development  of  the  red  colour  b  sdd  by  C. 
Grevllle-Wniiams  only  to  Ul^e  place  at  a  white  heat  Itrbnotdue 
to  the  peeaenoe  of  chromic  add,  but  to  a  reaction  between  alumina 
and  cbromic  oxide,  which  requires  an  devated  temperature. 

Artifidally  made  but  real  rubies  have  been  put  on  the  market; 
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prei>arod  by  a  process  oi  fusion  by  A.  VemeuiL  H^  finds  tlmt 
certain  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  get  the  alumina  in 
a  transparent  form.  The  temperature  must  not  be  higher  than  is 
absdutely  necessary  for  fusion.  The  melted  {utxluct  must  always 
be  in  the  same  part  of  the  ozyhydrogcn  ^me,  and  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  melted  product  and  the  support  should  be 
reduced  to  as. small  an  area  as  possible.  M.  Vemeuil  uses  a 
vertical  blowpipe  flame  directed  on  a  support  capable  of  move- 
ment up  and  down  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  fused  product 
may  be  removed  from  the  sonc  of  fusion  as  it  gets  higher  by 
adcUtion  of  (xesh.  material.  The  material  employed  is  either 
composed  of  small,  valueless  rubies,  or  alumina  coloured  with  the 
right  amount  of  chromium.  It  is  very  finely  powdered  and  fed  in, 
through  the  blowpipe  orifice,  whence  it  is  blown  in  a  highly 
heated  condition  into  the  jsone  of  fusion.  The  support  is  a  small 
cylinder  of  alumina  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  blowpipe.  As  the 
operation  proceeds  the  fine  grains  of  powder  driven  on  to  the 
su|^3ort  in  the  zone  of  fusion  form  a  cone  which  gradually  rises 
and  broadens  out  until  it  becomes  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  for 
cutting.  Rubies  prepared  in  this  way  have  the  same  specific 
gravity  and  hardness  as  the  natural  ruby,  and  they  are  also 
dichroic,  and  in  the  vacuum  tube  under  the  influence  of  the 
cathode  stream  they  phosphoresce  wjth  adiscontinuous  spectrum . 
showing  the  strong  alumina  line  in  the  red.  When  properly  cut 
and  mounted  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
oaiural  stones. 

Th€  Sapphire,'— Avig^aU  Daubr^  has  shown  that  when  a  full' 
quantity  of  chromium  is  added  to  the  bath  from  which  white 
sapphire  crystallizes  the  colour  is  that  of  ruby,  but  when  much 
less  chromium  is  added  the  colour  is  blue,  forming  the  true 
Oriented, sapphire.  The  real  colouring  matter  of  the  Oriental 
sapphireis  not  definitely  known,  some  chemists  considering  ft  to 
be  chromium  and  others  cobalt.  Artificial  sapphires  bave  been 
made  of  a  fair  size  and  perfectly  transparent  by  the  addition 
of  cobalt  to  the  igneous  bath  of  alumina,  but  the  writer  does 
not  consider  them  equal  in  colour  to  true  Oriental  sapphire. 

The  Oriental  Emerald. — ^The  stone  known  as  emerald  consists 
chemically  of  silica,  alumina  and  g^udna.  Like  the  ruby,  it  owes 
its  colour  to  chromium,  but  in  a  different  state  of  oxidation.  As 
already  mentioned,  there  is  another  stone  which  conssts  of 
crystallized  alumina  coloured  with  chromium,  but  holding  the 
chromium  in  a  different  state  of  oxidation,  lids  is  called  the 
Oriental  emerald,  and,  owing  to  its  beauty  of  aAoxu]  its  hardness 
and  rarity,  it  is  more  highly  prized  than  the  emerald  itself  and 
commands  higher  prices.  The  Orients!  emerald  has  been 
produced  artificially  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruby,  by  adding  a 
Urger  amount  of  chromium  to  the  alumina  bath  and  regnlathig 
tlie  temperature. 

The  Oriental  AmeAyxt.^Tht  amethyst  is  rock  crystal  (quartz) 
of  a  bluish-violet  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  leaM  Valuable  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  sappUre,  however,  is  found  occasionally  of 
a  beautiful  violet  colour;  it  is  then  called  the  Oriental  amethyst, 
and,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  rartty,  is  of  great  vdue.  It  is 
evident  that  if  to  the  igneous  bath  of  alumina  some  cdourin^l 
matter,  such  as  manganese.  Is  added  ^capable  cf  commimicating 
a  vfdet  colour  to  the  crystals  of  alujnlna,  the  Oriental  aniethyst 
will  be  the  result.  Oriental  amethjrst  hasbem  so-formed  attifid- 
aDy,  but  the  stone  being  known  only  as  acuriosity  to  mineralogists 
and  experts  in  precious  stones,  and  th^pubHc  not  being  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  violet  sapphire  and  amethystine  quartz, 
there  Is  no  demand  for  the  artificial  kone. 

The  Oriental  ro^.*-The  topaz  is  what  b  caDed  a  semi- 
precious stone.  It  occurs  of  many  colours,  fhfm  dear  white  to 
pink,  orange,  yellow  and  pala  green.  The  usual  colour  is  from 
ftraw-yellow  to  sherrjr  colour.  The  exjBct  tomposition  of  the 
colouring  matter  b  not  known;  it  is  not  etetlrdy  of  mineral 
origin,  as  it  dianges  colour  and  sometimes  fades  altogether  oo 
exposure  to  Hgkt.  Chemically  the  topaa  consists  of  alumina, 
silica  and  fluorine.  It  is  not  so  hard  ts  tht  sapphire.  There  ia 
also  a  yellow  variety  of  quartz,  n^ch  is  sometimes  called  "  false , 
topaz."  The  Oriental  topat,  on  the  other  hand,  h  a  prcdous 
stone  of  great  value.    It  consists  of  dear  crystalline  sappliiro 


coloured  with  a  small  qwai|ti)ty  of  ferric  oxide.  It  has  been 
produced  artificially  by  adding  iron  instead  of  chromium  to  the 
matrix  from  which  the  white  sapphire  crystallizes. 

The  Zircon^— Tht  zircon  is  a  very  beautiful  stone,  varying  in 
colour,  like  the  topaz,  from  red  and  yellow  to  green  and  blue. 
It  is  sometimes  met  with  colourless,  and  such  are  its  refractive 
powers  and  brilliancy  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  diamond. 
It  is  a  compound  of  silica  and  ziroonia.  H.  Sainte-Claire  DevUle 
formed  the  zircon  artificially  by  passing  silicon  fluoride  at  a  red 
heat  over  the  oxide  nrconia  in  a  porcelain  tube.  Octahedral 
crystals  of  zircon  are  then  produced,  which  have  the  same 
crystalline  form,  appearance  and  optical  qualities  as  the  natural 
zircon. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.— Sir  William  Crookcs,  "  A  New  Fomiatbn  of 
Diamond,"  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  voL  Ixxvi.  p.  A58;  "  Diamonds."  a 
leeture  delivered  before  the  British  Association  «t  Kunberiey, 
Sooth  Africa,^  5th  September^  MO6*  CkemifOl  New94  vol  adi.  ppu 
1^5*  147*  >59>  J*  J*  bbdmcn,  '^Sur  la  production  artifidcUe  dcf 
piorpcs  dures,"  CompUs  rendus,  voL  xxv.  p.  279;  "  Sur  uncnouveue 
mi£tnodc  pour  obtcnir,  par  la  voic  aMte,  des  combinations  crystal- 
]i»8es,  et  flur  8C8  applications  k  la  vfiptxtduction  de  pluiUws  upicm 
mni6ralcs,"  Cmnptes  rmiuHt6\*7acr,  pi  661:  Edaiond  Fr^y  and 
C  Feil,  *'  Sur  la  production  aitifideUe  du  corindon,  du  rubis,  et  de 
diljrdcents  stficatcs  crystallise  Comptes  rendus.  vol.  Ixxx\'.  p. 
1020;  C.  Fricdel,  **  Sur  I'existeAce  du  diamant  dans  le  fer  m6t6ortqiie 
de  Caiton  Diabk>,'*  Comptes  rwndtu,  vol.  ocv;  p.  I0}7»  vot  aovL 
p.  990;  H.  Moiasan,  "£tude  de  la  ia4c«oriiie  de  Caflw  Diablob" 
Comptes  rendus,  voL  cxvL  p.  s88;  "  Exp6rienoes  nirlacjproductioa 
fdu  oiamant,"  Comptes  rendust  vol.  cxviiL  p.  320:  "  Sur  quelquet 
expdriences  relatives  h  la  prfoaration  du  diamant,   Comptes  renans^ 


ductlon  artifidellc  dcs  rubts  par  faslon.**  ifnd.  vol.  cxxxv.  p.  791 ; 
J.  Boyer,  La  Synthase  doe  pUrres  prMoasei  (Paris,  1909).     (W.  C.) 

OBMBLOtlZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Namur  .and  on  the 
borders  of  Birabant,  ^dgium,  i$  m.  S.E.  of  Brussds  on  the  mabi 
line  to  Namur  and  Ltixembnrg;  Pop.  {1904)  4643.  Itisabosy 
place  with  large  railway  and  engine  works^  and  Uie  junction  for 
several  branch  lines.  On  the  inl  of  January  1578  Don  John 
of  Austria  gained  here  a  signal  victory  o^rer  the  army  of  the 
provinces  M  by  Antony  de  Goignies. 

Onilfl  ("  The  Twins,"  t.«.  Castor  and  MIux),  hi  astronomy, 
the  third  sign  in  the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  symbol  n.  It  ia 
also  a  constellation,  'mei)tioned  by  Eudoxos-  (4th  oentmy  b.c) 
and  Anttus  (3rd  century  b.c)|  and  catefo^ed  by  Ptdeny,  t$ 
stars,  lycho  Brahe  25,  and  HeveliUs  38.  %  the  Egypdaas  cUt 
constellatioh  was  symbolized  as  a  couple  of  yoang  kids;  the 
Greeks  altered  this  symbol  to  two  children,  variously  said  to  be 
Castor  and  Pollnx,  Hercules  and  Apollo,  or  Triptolemos  aad 
laslon;  the  Arabians  used  the  symbol  of  a  pair  of  peatocks^ 
Interesting  objects  In  this  oonstdladon  are:  a  (Seminonmi  or 
Qistor,  a  very'  fine  double  star  of  magnitudes  2^  and  2*8,  the 
Winter  component  b  a  spectroscopic  binary;  hi  Genkiaonim,  a 
long  period  (23 1  days)  variMde,  the  extrezhe  range  in  magnitude 
being  3*2  to  4; f  Gendnortm,  a^shott  period  variable,  le* 1 5  days^ 
the  extreme  range  in  magnitude  being  3*7  to  4*S;  ^'m 
Oeminoram,  a  **  new^  star  discovered  in  1903  by  H.H.  Turner 
of  Oxford;  and  the  star  duster  M45  Geminorum,  a  Sat  and 
bright,  but  loose,  duster,  with  very  Ibtle  eentral  condensation^ 

OfiHMIAIH^  PRANCBSCO  (a.  1680-1762),  Italian  vioUmst. 
was  bom  at  Lucca  about  i6Ba  He  lecdved,  lessons  in  music 
from  Aknandro  Scaorlatti,  and  studied  the  violin  under  Lunati 
<Gobbo)  and  afterwards  under  Corelli.  In  1714  he  arrived  in 
London,  where  he  was  taken  tinder  the  special  protection  of  the 
eari  of  Essex,,  and  made  a  living  by  teaching  and  writing  masic 
In  1 7r  5  hepiayed  his  violin  concertos  with  Handel  at  the  English 
court*'  Alter  visiting,  Paris  and  residing  there  for  some  time, 
he  returned  toEf^land  In  X755*  In  >76i  he  went  to  Dublin, 
where  a  servant  robbed  him  of  a  musical  manuscript  on  which 
he  had  bestowed  much  time  and  labour.  His  vexation  at  this 
less  Is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  on  the  17th  of  September 
1762.  Ife  appears  to  have  been  a  first-rate  violinist,  but  most 
of  hb  composiUona  are  dry  and  deficient  in  mek>dy.  His  Art 
of  Flaying  the  Violin  is  a  good  work  of  its  kind,  but  his  Cmda 
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He  publllhcd 
'ioUn  coDcenos,  twelve  vioUii 
iUk  HarfiiiJiori,  t^t^H,  fee., 
Laimtftr  Ike  HarfiidiorA  «nd  tome  other  norks. 

BDmtDC  PLVIBO  lot  Plcthdn),  QBORQIUS  (c.  USS-Uia). 
Gndt  PUloaic  plulosopkcr  ind  tcholu,  one  of  tbe  chief 
pfatCTi  ol  tbe  leriva]  ol  leuning  in  Wairm  Europe,  «u 
a  Syaa^jrK  by  Milh  wtro  xltled  it  Miiln  in  tbe  Pdopomuse, 
Ik*  lile  of  uidenc  Sputa.  Hi  chanced  his  name  tna 
G«iDi»ui  to  the  cquivatcnt  Pletho  ("the  (uU").  peihapi 
o*Jii|  lo  Ib«  •Smilltily  <■<  tound  between  that  name  and 
that  d  bb  natter  Plats.  He  invented  a  nUgiout  lyiten 
teoodid  «•  llKipeciibitiae  tnyatjcim  «i  the  NeoplMoaiUa,  and 
fwudad  a  net,  Ua  menbcn  of  which  bclieftd  that  the  new 
oatd  wouM  Htpenede  aD  ci&tin|  fanai  a(  belief.  Bui  be  i> 
(Uefjr  ■Miaqrahle  for  having  iauodnced  FlaU  to  the  Wejten 
•mM.  Thii  took  place  opon  his  vial  to  Florence  in  1439,  u 
vacal  the  d^iatlalnmi  ComUBdHIpla  oa  occaaiao  of  the  general 
COmdL     CanUnal  Beuaiiop  bccama  hn  diadplc;  he  produced 


a  Cosioio  def  Uadid;  and  though 
WWII  Mauog  tay  voy  iaqxatant  coMiibution  10  the  study 
«f  Ftato,  b*  electuiUy  •boak  tbe  enloslve  domlnitiOD  which 
ArhlotlebadswfiimI  ovwEuropoui  Ibsugh  t  lor  eight  «enl  uiiei. 
«■  pnoMed'tbc  nniOD  t*  ibe  Cceek  and  Latin  Chuicbe)  as  far 
aa  iMnibk,  bat  trii  cSortiin  IfaBdirectioB  bore  so  pumanent 
(nit.  He  pnbaUjr  died  bdoia  th*  capture  of  ConstanttDopJe. 
The  most  bqnitabl  of  hi*  pufaliihed  worfca  are  (lealisa  an  the 
diitnclknb(l««ta  Plato  and  Ad>laOea*|ihiloaophtn(p|ibl>bbcd 
u  Venice  ia  15414;  <■>>  tb*  RiigioB  of  Zotoaalcr  (Pub.  ■  sjfi) ; 
...     _.  «(ed.A.Elh»BniD^M;*U™ 

',iv.)iaDdthcNd«i«(ed. 
I.  iSsU-  In  additiop  to  tbeai  ha  awpilcd 
•enral  nlame*  of  excspt*  from  aDoent  authcea,  and  wiDIe  a 
Bvmbia  dI  Works  oa  geogiapby,  muic  and  other  lubjicts,  many 
of  which  still  eiiil  in  US.  in  various  EDCOpeaa  Ulmiki. 
See  eipceldly  F.  Sdinttse,  GMctebU  ttr  PWbwMif  dv  Xoaii- 

I    •....%.  .i_  ■    1    Synmnde,  Tie  Ktnmaatu  «  fWy 

. . '  A  BynntiDe  Refonner,"  in  Jnra*/ 

(l8«6),  cfcMy  oa  FMk>->  MlwiiK  (i<  politica 
•--  ItlaiMnnae,  m  wt  forth  •--  "■ ■^— 


tsao.  1.  (iBT4):  also  L 


enUU  PUS.  a  pass  (7641  M  leading  fr 
Swis»  canton  of  Bern  to  Leukerbad  ia  the  Swiss  cantoaoi  uic 
ValiJs.  II  is  much  frequented  by  mvellcrs  hi  nimatcr.  Fiom 
Kandersteg  (7I  m.  by  road  above  frullgen,  which  1*  11  m.  by 
nil  liom  Spies  on  tbe  BenU'Interlaken  line)  a  mule  path  leads 
to  llie  sumnit  of  tlie  pas,  passing  over  the  Spitabuttc  plain, 
where  in  1781  and  sgain  hi  1895  a  gnat  avalanche  fell  from  the 
Atlels  (11,930  ft.)  to  ibc  S,E.,  caniinc  on  bolh  occasions  great 
bsaol  life  and  pfopecly.  Tbe  mule  path  descends  on  the  south 
aide  oi  the  past  by  an  earaonlinaly  scries  of  ligiav,  ntadt 
acccs^ble  for  mules  (Ibough  po  rider  ia  now  allowed  lo  dntmd 
an  mule-back)  by  a  band  of  TTwIese  workmen  io  1740-1741. 
Tbey  arecut  in  a  very  steep  wall  o[  cock,  about  iSoo  fl.  ia  heigbt, 
and  lead  down  10  the  village  of  Leukerbad,  which  is  gj  m.  by 
carriage  road  past  Leak  above  the  SuHeo  stalion  in  tbe  Rb&ne 
valley  and  on  Ibe  SImplou  line.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

•BlMMUm  MfgtaiaUy  a'  body  ol  titopi  in  Fnnce 
OMipeoedoliswftrsinorMea-amilB.  Inthedkyaofdivalry^ 
Ihcy  were  noiMted  aikd  aimed  eap-^aa,  encily  aa  «ere  ihc 
lOTdsuid  kidBhi*.«!lh  whomtb?  coniiituled  tbe  maat  inpottant 
panofManBy.  Hey mnattanilad each  byGvesohtinaof 
tBttsfornadtaadmafoU^tlyamed.  lRtbelaieTnilddle.ars 
the  meo-at-ana*  were  fanisbed  by  ownen  of  Ms.  But  ailcr 
Iha  HuDdiad  Yeais'  War  tbb  feodal  gendaimeik  «aaie{riaccd 
krOatMifagakf  d'snbmsanwUeb  tlailes  Vtl.  formed  when 
the  EogUib  wnedtiven  oat  of  France,  sad  wfaicb  were  distributed 
IbHoihout  tbe  whole  olcnt  of  the  klngdon  for  preaeniDEOider 
--*  —  ■---■-■- --^kiij^aatborily.  ThtM conpaniea, fifteen 
composed  ol  ici>  luces  or  gendstnie*  tully 


equipped,  each  at  whom  was  attendal  by  at  kast  Ihiec  (rchem 
onacOTMIKo  {aoWtcanned  with  acuilasa)  and  one  gwid  (aoldlec'i 
•cmnt).  Tbe  sUlea-geDenl  of  Orieans  (1439)  had  voted  • 
yearly  subsidy  of  r,>oo,ooo  livrcs  in  pccpeluily  to  keep  Up  this 
natjoiul  nftliery,  wUcb  replaced,  and  in  fact  was  reouiled 
chiefly  aInongBi,  lbs  bauds  ol  meroenartet  wlKr  for  about  a 
cartury  Imd  mada  nance  tlieir  piey.  Tbe  number  and  eon- 
potitioa  ol  lb«  cmfa^iMd'srrfmuBce  weit  cfaaiftd  moi«  lh» 
onee  before  Ibe  feign  of  Loais  XIV.  Tbii  Kmrdga  on  bit 
acceirion  lo  Iha  Ihnne  Inud  esdy  eigU  comiMniwol  fcndatntet 
■orvivlng  oat  ol  an  odgtnal  total  of  man  tbaaoDe  hundred,  but 
after  the  vjctecy  of  Flennu  (ttqo),  which  bd  been  decided  by 
Ihdr  eoaraae,  lie  nurestd  tbdr  numba  to  slMoeo.  The  (oiii 
first  conpsdea  (whidi  wen  practically  guard  troopa)  were 
dedgaaled  by  Iba  nanies  of  Cmdaraitr  ftatuit,  Cmdsrmet 
ongMi,  GnJarmts  homrniittiu  and  Cmiamti  fammli,  bam 
the  nationality  of  tha  Midlers  who  had  o^inally  conpoaed  tbtmi 
but  at  Ibat  lime  they  ouuisUd  entirely  oi  Frcocb  soldicn  and 
ofGcEfi.  Tbe*afaurcompaBieihadacaptain.feneraI,  whowat 
(he  king.  Hie  fifth  company  wa*  that  of  the  queen;  and  Ibe 
oihen  ban  the  name  of  tbt  priacts  whoiopecttvcly  commanded 
th^  ThBargBniza0onwaadiaolvedini7S8.  TbeRevolalion 
awept  aw^r  all  tbdso  ioatitutjons  Ol  the  monarchy,  aud,  wilb 
the  eucption  oi  a  aboat  icvival  of  the  Cmdarmis  it  Ja 


X  list  of  g 


lboory),a 

i.-BUtical  CsMnbfiu.T-Tbe  alma  and  mctliods  ot  aodent 
gfnfalBgbts  itqaira  to  be  canfuUy  considered  beloie  tbe  vahit 
■ootts  ansobal  llsU  in  tbe  Bible  can  be  properly 
Many  a<  the  old  "  ■atea]e^e%"  like  UKweof  CieeiA 
I  fmQ  the  dfSirs  10  otptsia  the  origin  of  Ibe  various 
gio^M  which  tbey  Indude.  Infoimation  lelatiag  to  tbe  sub- 
divirioD  tif  trihea,  Ihdi  relation  to  cash  other,  Ihc  intermingling 
of  popolatioos  aad  tbe  like  are  thus  frequently  represealal  in 
the  form  ^gcacaloflc*.  Tbe"saaB"efa"fallier"oltcnatand 
merely  Cor  the  branchea  of  a  family  as  they  (listed  at  some  one 
'  id,  and  since  ia  eouiac  ol  tiaie  tribal  rekiiont  would  vary, 
which  have  odgiuted  al  diflorent  periods  will  praeot 
Ujaobvioua  that  many  of  Ihc  Biblical  oamesare 
.  tribea,  towns, 
I  convey  some  idea  of  Ihi  bofd 
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fti  om  Bwriti,  tmd  due  lUomoce  matt  br  made  botb 
unbillon  oi  the  woikB  to  diim  or  to  •treBtt)><'i  *»  •Ul*n 
Ih*  Mrvngs,  md  for  tiki  nol  UDutunl  de>ir«  of  dim  oi  imU- 
vMuiIi  to  ugitll]'  tbesnalBCB  of  thai  uKCttiy.    The  fiiU 
Rep  nu*t  BlvAyB  bi  the  cuefuk  companioo  of  leUted  la 
«idcrMt«(t  IbecOBilUaitrof  tbetnditMD.    Neit,tbcK 
be<iiitcally«tudlcdiiitlieI%htofillknilabkUtt<>rial  Diaterial, 
ttMugh  bideBl  neb  evidenee  it   not  saziurily  condtnive. 

Fltiilly,(«)  literuy  crftlciua  nut  be  emplojn 

pottible  tbe  dun  of  inch  UiU,  iioce  abvkn^ 

KgUtec  I*  DMn  tiiMtwonh)'  thin  ene  whkli  i>  eeniano  uts;  (t) 

In  vulouf  period!  of  Old  Teetuueiil  UUoqr  Hal  inpsitaixs  in 
MtiDuliDf  tbe  uliquitjr  at  Ibe  lii^— for  crample,  muqr  ol  tbe 
mnain  Cbrookk*  utrlbuted  to  (be  time  of  David  ate  indnbil- 
■bfy  oHIe  «T  paat«iIUc ;  and  (c)  priiK^>le>  ^  ordinal]' UMorical 
pr^NtbEHty  we  alfMOHaiy  here  u  In  daiUnc  irilh  the  geotalagiea 
of  other  andenl  px^et,  and  atteBEiDn  muii  be  paid  to  auth 
teatima  u  fluctuation  En  the  number  of  links,  repieaeautton  of 
Ihteriet  inconabtent  with  tEie  frowth  of  national  lilt,  achcroea  of 
irialitHufaip  not  in  aamdants  with  lodologkai  conditiou,  ftc 

Tbe  BiUical  geneikigin  coniDuDCe  vith  "  [be  senentiona  et 
Ihe  heaven  and  aartb,"  and  by  a  pnoat  of  cHmination  pan  fioin 
Adani  and  Eve  by  ancceMive  itepa  te  Jacob  and  to  hii  lona 
(the  tclbea),  and  finally  to  tbe  tubdivldoet  of  cacb  tiibc  <q>. 
■  Cbn».i.-b[.  i).  According  to  lUitbeotyevaylaadlteoauld 
trice  back  bla  deactDl  lo  Ja^,  tbe  common  father  of  tbe  whole 
■atlon(J<lrfi-v<Li7teq.,iSam.x,)i).  SHb*adwaM,)Knw«er, 
It  fofl  of  muutcM  impndiabaitkn.  It  demaada  that  everrtifte 
and  every  chn  ihould  have  been  ■  honugenBoua  paiip  wliUh  had 
preaerved  itl  nnily  fram  ll  ■■  -  ..  .  .  ~ 
enending  back  (or  teveral 
■uch  a  tribe  as  Simeon  waa  able  to  mabuala  Ica 
Ipite  of  the  IradiUon  that  it  kat  ita  aDtonomy  is  very  eaily 
llmei  (Cen.  ilix.  t).  The  vbole  conception  of  Ihe  unity  of 
the  tribes  cannot  be  refcired  to  a  date  previoua  to  tbe  tlipe 
of  David,  and  in  the  older  writtngi  a  David  or  a  Jcroboan 
■wai  SDlGcicntly  described  ai  the  ion  o(  Jeite  or  at  Nebal.  The 
^encatogical  seal  as  represented  In  the  Old  Testament  it  chiefly  o( 
bier  growth,  and  the  eiceptleni  an  due  to  Interpolation  (Joah. 
*ii.  t  rS,  contrast*.  14),  or  to  Ibe  dcairs  to  modify  or  qualify  an 
older  Bollce.  Thh,  in  the  case  q(  Saul  (1  Sam.  Ii.  i),  basled  to 
tntua!  corruptioa;  a  IbC  of  ludi  a  length  as  hii  tbould  have 
feached  back  to  one  of  (he  "  toaa  "  of  Benjamin  <d.  14.  Cas. 
■M.  iT),dseii  werepurpoidea.  Tbe  genealogtca,  too,  an  of  tan 
inconsistent  anton^  thenudvea  and  in  ooettadkdaD  to  their 
«bjact.  Tbeytbow,  for  example,  that  thepevolatlonofaauthcm 
Judih,  so  far  from  being  "  Jsraelita  "  ns  half-EdonitB  (see 
JuDjkBl,  and  leveral  of  the  clan*  in  thh  district  beat  names 
■rbich  indicate  their  oii^nal  aSnHy  with  Mldiin  or  Edom. 
Honova-,  there  was  I  frsD  iatermiktuR  of  racta,  and  minydties 
bad  a  Canuntte  <(.c.  pre-Isiaellle)  p[iF«laIion  which  must  have 
been  gradually  alxorbed  by  the  laracKlei  (cf.  Jndg.  {.).  That 
apiiil  of  religieui  eiclusivenesa  which  marked  later  Judaism  did 
not  become  prominent  before  the  Deuteronomlc  lefonnaligo  (see 
.Deutekdnouv),  and  it  is  under  III  influence  that  Ibe  wriilBga 
begin  toemphailu  the  hapottance  d  mainlainiog  Ibe  purity  id 
tindite  blood,  although  by  this  time  the  lutioD  was  complete 
(sac  }iid(.  iJL  6)  and  for  practical  porpcae*  a  dininctioD  beloeen 
CiDaanltea  and  braditei  within  the  bordera  of  Paleatine  could 
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thru  wttc>  it  toariatD  gtutnOom  ttA  ibrcM^  the  fciafi  el 

Indih,  wbilV  "    ■    ■  ■         ■  ... 

Divid;  !d  tpi 

Zcnihbibd. 

5«  lurtbcr,  A.  C.  Hemr.  Ctnmliitui  •!  0*r  lard;  H.  von  Soi>«, 
JbOF,  Bit.  S.  04.  I6M  aiq.i  B.  W.  Bksh,  Huiliiii'  Did.  Bit.  I. 

&ad  «.,  ck  U-,  "hbncstml  waiakioa"}:  S.  A.  Coot  £k^ 
SA.  iL  coL  1657  HN.  (nm  nttfknci^iW.  A.  Smith.  Jtri»li>  rixd 
ifiimK(tli>dcd.,(qHdaflycb.I.).  '^   (S.A..C) 

1.  Osi  and  Xtnoa  CciuuJijki. — A  passing  ntcrcDce  only  b 
■Mided  to  Uw  iDtiicaU  genealogies  of  godi  and  socii  of  gods 
which  form  u  con^icuoiu  a  feature  in  clnBlcat  litcrilurt.'  I& 
evciy  one  of  Ihe  Bumerous  itatci  into  which  ajicient  Cnttx  mg 
divided  there  were  arutocratic  familiea,  whose  genealogies  as  t. 
rule  west  back  to  prehistoric  lima,  tbeic  fint  aDcisior  being 
■ome  hero  of  divine  descent,  from  whom,  or  from  some  distin- 
guished younget  ancestor,  Chey  derived  their  na 
these  families  wef^,  is  families,  undoubtedly  oT  great  antiquity 
even  at  the  begiuiing  of  the  hbtodcal  period;  and  in  several 
loslancet  they  continued  to  mainlain  a  conspicuous  and  sepuute 
ciistence  fot  ctn  tuiiei.  ,  The  element  of  lamily  pride  is  prominent 
in  the  poetiy  of  the  Ueguian  Theognls;  and  in  an  Inscription 
iMloDglDi  to  the  ind  centuiy  B.C.  theiecipient  of  certain  honours 
from  ihe  commuoily  of  GyiWnm  fa  tepresentid  as  the  thirty- 
nisth  in  direct  descent  fiotn  the  Dioscuri  and  the  fotty-iirsi  tiom 
Heiades.  Even  in  Athens,  Ipng  after  ihe  constitution  had 
become  thoroughly  demooatif,  some  of  the  cla 
known  as  Eupatridae  (of  noble  family);  an 
eiample,  as  a  merobtr  at  the  phraKia  of  the  Euiyuddae,  traced 
Ids  origin  through  many  gencraliona  to  Eutysaces 
represented  as  having  been  ihe  £tsi  of  the  Aeacidae 
Attica.    TheCi  '    ■■      " ■    ' 


It  is 


lelioi 
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such  pedigrees  aA  Ibis  were 
sc  who^aimeil  Iheni;  and  it  (» 
at,  aimoai  along  the  whole  line,  ihcy  victe  unsupported 
ice.'  We  have  the  BUthwily  of  Pollux  (viii.  111)  lor 
attbeAthcmao7(ini,o[which  there  were  thirty  in  each 
were  organized  without  any  eictusive  rtgud  being 


Lionship;    they   1 


antly    r 


births,  adoptions  and  the  like  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
urved  with  such  care  a^  would  have  made  It  possible  to  verify  a 
pedigree  forany  cvosidcrable  portion  even  of  the  alricUy  historical 

The  great  antitiuily  of  the  early  Roman  (patridan)  tenia,  who 
uojveTsally  traced  themselves  hack  to  illustrioufl  ancestor*,  ia 
Indisputable;  and  the  rigid  eiclusiveness  with  which  each  pre- 
served its  beredUaUs  lentUkiac  or  stura  genlitkia  is  suflicIcnUy 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  towards  the  clou  of  the  republic 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  patrician  families  [Dion.  Ilalic.  i. 
8  j).    Vet  even  in  these  It  Is  obvious  that,  owing  10  the  frequency 

wai  evo-y  guarantee  for  the  hisioricai  Identity  of  ihe  family, 
there  was  none  (documents  apart)  for  the  personal  gfnealogy  of 
the  Individual.    There  is  no  evidencE  that  luBkieat  recaids  of 
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tttia,  ukI  their  family  pedigie«  was  ptinied  on  Iha  mlli  ol  ih> 
eotmiMhall.  Inlatar  doM^it  It  tnw,eiMapMKluiudU«t 
began  to  oufaliskapnicriplive  il|ht  OwowD  Mthe>i  mu^hs) 
to  pitttnt  Sa  mull  vooden  tbiM*  In  their  kail*  th*  biuta  (of 
rather,  «u  poRnlt  null*  (MtcMd  a>  la  boiti)  of  lh«e  o4  thdi 
mamlMn  wIki  had  *tt<IuBd  to  onak  MEce,  aad  lo  eihihil  Uhss 
la  pobltc  oii'appiapikt*  occMiou.  Vnder  tboa  AKogwa 
■e^dnm*  It  beoma  DWil  t»  bucfibt  OB  thawiU  thdr  mpeOive 
ifHif i,  the  fektioMU|> «(  e«di  to  Mcb  be«f  indicM«d  by  Boaau  ol 


my  and  great  tocial  chaagei  whicb  maticd  the  dodps  . 
of  the  Wolon  empire  ilnicM  lavatiaUy  mililalBt 
with  great  MRngtb  tgtiiM  the  Buinteaance  el  is  uialooicy 
'bitth;  and  from  the  timeof  Ccawliat  ine  the  digalty  ot  pMridan 
'eeed  10  be  berediluy.* 

].  Mtitnt. — Two  force*  have  comtuMd  le  five  genealogy 
iu  importance  during  the  period  of  Badero  UMwy:  the  Ian 
rwtieidarly  Iboae  which  ginon  Uw  docent  cj 
R  the  piivil^et  si  a  beredfuty 


.ofprtnl 


.    The  rorcewlapothiBpend  prlpcei 


k;  ths  line  ot  Ihe  tottDden  ud  p 


the  chronUa  bi 
of 'abbeys  arc  reoorded 

'  "  '  "  '  mi  ioit  of  Sccope  igainM  Cn«*t>M 
ipp(ua>ce  «f  pcJTMa  |canlo|tei  ia 
En^Dd.  In  tiSs  Sir  Richard  Scraf)e,k>rdslBoltaB,di^l*r<^ 
hb  buiMt  In  Ihe  boM  thai  invaded  Scotknd,  found  Ihu  hil 
irau  of  a  (oMen  bead  Id  a  Uue  Geld  wtte  boroe  I9  •  ki^t  ot 
tbe  ChcMer  palatinate,  one  Sir  Robert  Croneaor.  Be  carried 
the  disputa  to  a  court  of  cUvaliy.  whoa*  deci^Dn  in  Ui  iavou 
was  coaimMd  00  ^tpeal  to  the  king.  Grosvenor  averted  that 
he  derived  hli  right  from  an  ancestor,  "'  "'"  ~  " 
who  had  come  over  with  the  Caoquen  . 
cUlmanl,  a  C«n4sh  tquire  named  Thomas  Carminow 
Ihal  bis  own  ancettonhad  borne  the  like  arms  since  uicdayiof 
King  Arthur*!  Round  Table.  It  ii  remarkable  Ihil  In  npporl  ol 
tbe  fiike  •tatemcnts  made  by  the  claimants  no  written  geatalogy 
is  prodiKed.  The  evidence  0!  loabi  and  monumenta  and  the 
reponi  of  ancient  aMB  ate  advanced,  but  no  pedigree  is  eihilnLed 
ai  me  which  hanp  upon  gentalety.  ItbpottiblethaltlKitt 
if  pedlgrH-maUng  bad  Ha  tot  impube  in  En^and  Iran  the 
many  genealogies  conslrvcled  to  make  men  familiar  with  the 
clahnt  of  Edward  IIL  lo  tbe  crown  of  Fnnce,  a  second  nop  of 
inch  royal  pedigreci  being  raited  in  later  generationi  during 
the  contests  of  York  ami  Lancaster.  But  it  is  pot  until  alter 
tbe  dose  of  the  middle  ages  that  genealogle*  multiply  in  nun 'a 
d  art  collected  into  volumes.  Thir  medieval  huoa, 
squne;  although  proud  ol  the  oobilily  of  bii  race, 
mt  to  let  it  rest  upon  legend  taitded  dovRi  Ibt 
•Tke, chief  authority  on  this  nbieit  b  Polybha  [tI,  51);  •«  ah* 
T.  Monnm.  RimiKUi  SMUmtU,  i.  (iSS?),  p.  44a. 
"- (he  funeral  of  ElriKus  the  imaces  ol  AeoEas,  of  t*  '~  - 
of  RoKiului.  of  (he  SaUne  noUs.  of  Attus  inauH.., 
m  of  the  Claadians  "  «n  exhibited  (Tac.  Am.  Iv.  a] 
.  .*  Ronun  nemmau  bad,  ai  will  be  aeen  alttniwdi.  g«li 
jnteren  ior  Ihe  alder  ntaden  gcoalogiita.  Reference  may  be  nasde 
10  J.  CUndotp'i  Dtxripla  iHita  AmStniai  liiSi):  lo  the  OiKriWt* 
nnfii  Jh/iW  XtS7&)  of  the  bum  author:  and  to  ].  HM»«'i  Cow 
7grf]c*r  TiMtn.    5«  also  C.  A.  Ruperti's  TAtk*  gMOlMbat 

-    g-B-A-.  (inisr  (X*  .. 
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generations.    The  cMct  Une  of  Id*  deacent  wts  sought  only  when 
it  wsA^denumded  for  •  pira  in  the  king's  courts  to  support  his. 
title  to  his  Isnds. 

Fram  the  fint  the  vrorkof  the  geneskgist  in  England  had  that 
U&ut  of  inaccuracy  tempered  vdth  foi^ry  from  which  it  has 
n0t  yet  been  doansed.  The  medieval  kings,  Jika.the  Welsh 
gently  6f  later  ages,  traced  their  lines  to  the  houaehold  of  Eden 
garden,  whQe  teer  men,  even  as  early  as  the  14th  century, 
tagafy  ssserted  their  descent  from  a  companion  <^  the  Conqueror. 
Yet  borido  these  false  ImagfaMttions  we  find  the  law  courts, 
whose  baldness  was  often  a  dash  of  pedi^ees,  dealmg  with 
genealogies  oentudes  tong  which,  constructed  as  it  would  seem 
fma  worthy  ^jvldenoes,  will  often  bdar  the  test  of  modem 
criticism. 

Genealogies  jn  great  plenty  are  fbond  in  msausciipts  and 
printed  volumes  from  the  x6th  century  onward.  Remarluble 
among  these  are  the  descents  reooided  in  the  Visttadoa  Books 
of  the  heralds,  who,  armed  with  commisaians  from  the  crown, 
the  first  of  whidi  was  issued  iA  20  Hen.  VIIL,  perambulated 
the  English  counties,  viewing  arms  and  registering  pedigreesi 
The  notes  in  their  roister  books  range  from  the  simple.segistra** 
tion  of  a  man's  name  and  smis  to  entries  of  pedigrees  many 
generations  long.  To  th^  heralds  these  visitations  were  rare 
oi^rtunitics  of  obtaining  fees  from  the  visited,  and  the  value 
of  the  pedigrees  registered  is  notably  unequal.  Although  it 
his  always  been  the  boast  of  the  College  of  Arms  that  Visitation 
tttotdi  may  be  produced  as  evidence  in  the  law  courts^  few  of 
these  ofidally  teoorded  genealogies,  axe  wholly  trustworthy. 
Many  of  thtf  officers  of  arms  who  recorded  them  were,  even  by 
the  testimony  of  thdr  comrades,  of  indifferent  character,  and 
even  when  the  visiting  herald  was  an  honourable  man  and  an 
industrious  he  had  Utile  time  to  spare  for  the  investigation  of 
any  single  genealogy.  Deeds  and  evidences  in  private  hands 
may  have  been  hastily  examined  in  some  instances — indeed,  a 
herald's  summons  invites  their  productlonr*«nd  monuments 
were  often  viewed  in  the  churches,  but  for  the  most  part  men's 
memories  and  the  hearsay  of  the  ooimtry-side  made  the  backbone 
of  the  pedigree.  The  furtbefr  the  pedigree  is  carried  beyond  the 
memory  of  living  men  the  less  trustworthy  does  it  become.  The 
ptindpal  visitations  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.  and  Charles  II.  No  oonmussion  has  been  iaaucd  since  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  but  from  that  time  onwards 
large  numbers  of  genealogies  have  been  recorded  in  the  registers 
of  the  CoRege  of  Arms,  the  modem  ones  being  compiled  with  ft 
care  which  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  Tudor  heralds. 

Outside  the  doors  of  the  College  of  Anns  genealogy  has  now 
been  for  some  centuries  a  favourite  study  of  antiquaries,  whose 
researches  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  historian,  the 
topogrsfifeer  and  the  biographer.  County  hisunes,  following 
the  example  of  Dogdale's  Warwickshire  folios,  have  given  much 
space  to  the  ducidation  of  genealogies  and  to  fhe  amaasfaig  of 
material  from  which  they  may  be  constructed.  Dugdale's 
great  work  on  the  English  baronage  heads  another  host  of  works 
occupied  with  the  geaeak>gy  of  English  nofale  families,  and  the 
second  editfcm  of  "  G.E.C.'8  "  ComptsU  Pterage  shows  the  mighty 
advance  of  the  modem  critical  spirit.  Neverthdeas,  the  s^ 
century  has  not  yet  aeen  the  abandoning  of  all  the  geneakigical 
fables  nourished  by  the  Elizabethan  pedigree^mongers,  and  the 
ancestry  of  many  noble  houses  as  recorded  in  popiilar  wodLS  of 
reference  is  still  derived  from  mythical  forefathers.  Thus  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  who,  by  thdr  oflfice  of  eari  marshal  arc^  patrons 
of  the  heralds,  are  provided  with  a  loth-century  Hereward  for  an 
ancestor;  the  dukes  bf  Bedford,  descendants  of  a  jsthtcentury 
burgess  of  Weymouth,  are  traced  to  the  knightly  house  of 
Ruvell  of  Kingston  Russell,  and  the  dukes  of  Westminster  to 
the  mythical  Gflbert  le  Grosvenor  who  "  came,  over  in  the 
train  of  the  Conqueror." 

Genealogical  research  has,  however,  made  great  advance 
during  the  last  generation^  The  critical  spirit  shown  in  Such 
worfcaas  Roundl^/vdies  im  Pmaic  and  PamSy  HUtary  (1901)  has 
assaihd  with  effective  ridicule  the  methods  pf  dishonest  pedigree- 


makers.  Much  raw  material  of  genealogy  has  been  made 
available  for  all  by  the  publication  of  parish  registers,  marriage- 
licence  allegations,  monumental  inscriptions  and  the  like,  and 
above  all  by  the  mass  of  evidences  contained  in  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  Public  Record  Office.  , 

Within  a  small  space  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
methods  hy  which  an  English  geneafcgy  may  be  traced.  But 
those  who  are  setting  out  upon  the  task  may  be  warned  at  the 
Outset  to  avoid^esswork  Teased  upon  the  ponession  of  a  tumaroe 
which  may  be  shared  by  a  dozen  families  between  whom  is  no 
tie  of  kinship.  A  man  whose  family  name  b  Howard  may  be 
presumed  to  descend  from  an  ancestor  for  whom  Howard  was 
a  personal  name:  it  may  not  be  presumed  that  this  ancestor 
was  he  in  whom  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  have  thdr  origb.  A 
genealogy  should  nbt  be  allowed  to  stray  from  facts  which  can 
be  supported  by  evidence.  A  man  may  know  that  hb  grand- 
father was  John  Stiles  who  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  John  is  identicaJ  with  the  John  Stiles 
who  is  foimd  as  baptized  in  1 795  at  Black&cre,  the  son  Of  William 
Stiles.  But  if  John  the  grandfather  names  in  his  letters  a  rister 
named  Isabel  Nokes,  while  the  will  of  William  Stiles  gives  legades 
to  his  son  and  dau^^ter  John  Stiles  and  Isabd  Nokes,  we  may 
agree  that  reasonable  proof  has  been  given  of  the  added  genera- 
tion. A  new  pedigree  should  begin  with  the  carefully  tested 
statements  of  living  members  of  a  famOy.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  coUate  such  family  records  as  bible  entries,  letters  and 
diaries,  and  inscriptions  <m  mourning  rings,  with  monumental 
inscriptions  of  acknowledged  members  of  the  family.  From 
such  be^nnings  the  genealogist  will  continue  his  search  through 
the  registers  of  parishes  with  which  the  family  has  been  connected ; 
wiUs  and  administrations  r^;istered  in  the  various  probate  courts 
form,  with  parish  registers,  the  backboite  of  most  middle-class 
family  histories.  Court  roUs  of  manors  in  which  members  of  the 
family  were  tenants  give,  when  existing  and  accesdble,  proofs 
which  may  carry  back  a  line,  however  obscure,  through  many 
descents.  When  these  htve  been  exhausted  the  records  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  notably  those  of  the  court  of  chancery,  may  be 
searched.  Few  English  households  have  been  able  in  the  past 
to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the  chancery  court,  and  the  bill  and  answer 
of  a  chancery  plaintiff  and  defendant  will  often  tdl  the  story  of  a 
family  quarrel  in  which  a  score  of  kinsfolk  arc  involved,  and  the 
pleadings  may  contain  the  material  for  a  family  tree  of  many 
branching  generations.  Coram  Rege  and  De  Banco  rolb  may 
even,  in  the  course  of  a  dbpute  over  a  knight's  fee  or  a  manor 
carry  a  pedigree  to  the  Conquest  of  England,  although  such  good 
fortune  can  hardly  be  expected  by  the  searcher  out  of  an  un- 
dbtinguishcd  line.  In  proving  a  genealogy  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  descent  of  an  estate  in  bnd  must  be  sought  the  best 
evidence  for  a  pedigree. 

At  the  present  time  the  study  of  genealogy  grows  rapidly  in 
English  estimation.  It  b  no  less  popular  in  America,  where 
sodeties  and  private  persons  have  of  late  years  publbhed  a  vast 
number  of  genealogies,  many  of  which  combine  the  results  of 
laborious  research  in  American  records  with  extravagant  and 
unfounded  daims  concerning  the  European  origin  of  the  families 
dealt  with.  A  family  with  the  surname  of  Cuthbert  has  been 
known  to  hail  St  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  as  its  progenitor,  and 
one  sumamed  Eberhardt  has  faK»rporated  in  its  pedigree  such 
German  princes  of  old  times  as  were  found  to  have  Eberhardt 
for  a  Christian  name. 

Genealogy  in  modem  France  has,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  pedigree-makers, 
whose  concern  b  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  thdr  employers.  Italy 
likewise  has  not  yet  shaken  off  the  inffuence  of  those  venal 
genealogists  who,  three  hundred  years  ago,  sold  pedigrees  cheaply 
to  all  comers.  But  much  laborious  geneak)gical  inquiry  had 
been  made  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Hiibner,  and  even  m 
Russia  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  apply  modem  standards 
of  critidsm  to  the  duonides  of  the  swarming  descendants  of  the 
blood  of  Rurik. 

In  no  way  b  the  gap  made  by  the  Dark  Ages  between  andent 
and  modern  hUtorv  more  marked  than  l^  the  fact  that  n^ 
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katOMan  Iimily  jnakei  >  Mrioiu  diim  10  bridge  it  with  [W 
pncAjgy.  The  uniuppailed  claim  oi  Ihe  Roman  house  of 
Musimoloadescenl  from  Fabius  Mailmus  is  rKpcctable  be^de 
hucb  kgendi  u  that  which  made  Uvls-Mirepoli  head  o[  the 
priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  bul  evcnihe boast  of  luch  remote  ancestry 
has  notr  become  rare.  The  ancient  sovecelgn  houses  of  Eutape 
are,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  attach  themselves  lo  some 
■nceitoT  nho,  when  the  mist  that  folkxrCd  the  fall  of  theWestem 
empiit  iMgins  Id  lift,  is  seen  tallying  vith  hii  twcud  lope  group 
of  speanncn. 


le  OfwIucElon  in  Eiwbnd  at  Diudate't 
,  ■  work  which  itiU  hold*  a  respecuble 

tioa  of  authoriliei,  and  of  Saodlord's 

jB.  In  the  Bne  centuiy  AndiC  Duchesne, 
m  of  Iho  MoaEmorencys,  Pienv  d'Honer,  the  chnHiicier 
n  of  La  Racheloucanfd,  Riltenhiniiis.  Imboa,  Sprnei, 

. Piene  de  Cuibourt,  known  u  P4re  AwHnae  de  Ste 

rie,  fhiblibhtd  in  IftJ^  the  firal  edition  of  his  masnififpnl  Hiiloire 

tJniQUtijm  4t  fa  nauon  royait  ^  Fianie^  Oes  pain,  pandj 
tfititJl  4t  la  MHwniK  etdtla  Inailfin  du  rty  ti  dal  ontUftl  baroni 

cdieiov  app«nd  io  iTab-iju,  A  moderaedition  under  the  c^Ior- 
■hip  rf  M.  Polier  de  CoureyTiesan  to  be  imed  in  1873.  bul  temaini 
IccomplcH.  AmocE  ISttcentary  woit  lobann  Hobnet'a  BMit- 
Hutu  tntmlofiia  (i7>9)  and  Cairalopidu  TaMlat  (VPS-173^ 

■iRnaTixed.  with  CaTlercr'a  tiandiuth  dtr  GnetUiiie  (1761)  and  liH 
Atnu  in  CenBlBfii  (1788),  Ihe  tancr  an  early  msnual  on  Ihe 
Kieace  ol  feneaJofy.    Hmotl's  CMeitoiia  Si'' 

Ku  BebAiaviat  {^^xi^  u  the  inperw  (ene 
(aioKor't  own  hixonosrapher. 
.._i^ ^„  England  may  be  Mid  to 


."K."3 


I77».  i 


.Ti 


rnubUriwd  in  iSil  by  Sic  E^nwi  ftydgEi.  Ihe  ^  Bautiil  fli 
c4  DiineU'a  nevcl,  wlinaxrccted  inany  le(esdi(y  peditreti, 

iRKTIint  bli  own  toried  dacent  Inn  ■  coniDoii  anoes 

duka  J  Chandos.    From  ihi*  wocli  and  Iron  ibe  iriil 
Lodge  tea  n-cdkid  Iw  Archdall)  moM,  of  Ihe  later  pe 

<luMedlheit  munui.    With  these  Biay  be  namad  the ... 

M  Wbtcon^and  Bcthaai^    Of  nodefn  poplar  peen^  and  twmnet- 
ayes  Ili4(  ok  Buike  has  been  puttUshed  linec  ]B»  in  many  rdhions 


now  afpKs  y™jy.  J^™}  ' 


'^•h:\ 


GEHSLU,  fllOVAUm  BUOHAVWTnHA  (1798-1S6S), 
Ctnnan  painter,  was  boni  at  Berlin  on  tbe  18th  ol  Seplembei 
1798,    He  was  the  son  of  Janus  (}enelIF,  a  painter  whose  land- 

10  Joseph  Ccnelli,  ■  Roman  enbToidereT  emfdoyed  to  found  a 
school  of  gobelins  by  Frederick  tbe  Great.  Buonaventura 
Genell!  first  took  lessons  irom  his  father  and  then  became  a 
student  of  the  Beriin  academy.  After' serving  his  time  in  the 
guards  he  went  with  a  stipend  lo  Rome,  where  he  lived  ten  years, 
a  friend  and  assistant  to  Koch  (he  landscape  painter,  a  colleague 
of  the  sculptor  Ernst  HUinei  daii-iSgi),  Reinhiirl,  Overbeck 
and  FQhrich,  all  of  whom  made  a  name  in  art.  In  1830  he  wai 
commissioned  by  Dr  HSrtel  to  adorn  a  villa  at  Leip^g  with 
frescoes,  bul  quarrelling  with  this  patron  hewithdiew  10  Munich, 
where  he  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  at  first,  though  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  accjuiring  repute  as  as  illustrative  and  figure  draughlt- 
man.  In  1S59  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Weimar,  where 
he  died  on  the  ijth  of  November  i»6S.     Genelli  painted  few 

galleries,  but  there  ftre  «i  of  his  compositions  In  oil  in  tbe  Schick 
collection  at  Munich,  These  and  numerous  water-coloun,  as 
well  as  designs  lor  engravings  and  lithoenphs,  reveal  an  artist 
of  considerable  power  whose  ideal  wa;  the  antique,  but  who 
was  also  fascinated  by  the  works  of  Michebingelo.  Though  1 
German  by  biith,  his  spUit  wax  unlike  that  of  Oveiheck  or 
Fuhrich,  whose  an  was  reminiscent  of  the  old  masteTs  of  their 
own  counliy.  He  seemed  to  hark  back  to  tbe  land  of  hislathers 
and  endeavour  to  revive  (he  traditions  ol  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Subtle  in  thought  and  powerfully  cot;celv'ed,  his  compositions 
are  usually  mythoiogical,  bul  lull  of  nutter,  eoeigetie  and  fiery 
in  execution,  and  marked  almost  invariably  by  daring  effects  ol 
foreshortening.  Impeded  by  straitened  means,  the  ariisl  seem! 
frequently  to  have  drawn  from  imagination  rather  than  from 
life,  and  much. of  hfs  anatumy  of  mttsde  Is  In  cotoequenct 
conventional  and  false.  But  none  Ihe  less  Genelli  merits  b!i 
[eptitatioa  as  a  bold  and  Imaginative  artist,  sod  bis  natne 
draecves  to  be  remembered  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
early  schools  ol  Munich  and  Weimar. 

OENBSAL  (Lat,  gtiurelii,  of  or  relalbg  to  ■  iniu,  kind  or 
class),  a  term  which,  from  its  pointing  lo  all  or  most  of  the 


local,"  ii 


c  used  hi 


for  that  which  is  prevalent,  usual,  wide^ree 
indefinite,  vague.  It  has  been  added  lo  tbe  titles  ol  various 
officials,  military  officers  and  others;  thus  the  head  ol  1  religious 
order  is  the  " superiot-geaeial,"  more  usnolly  the  "general." 
and  wc  find  the  same  combination  in  such  ofBces  as  that  of 
"accountant-general,"  " postmasier-genetal,"  "attorney-"  or 
"  soiici  tor-general  ,"and  many  others,  tbe  sddltiooal  word  implying 
that  the  offidal  in  questkHi  ii  of  superior  rank,  ts  having  a  wider 
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•lUhonty  OT  iphoc  of  UtlvUf.  Thli  Is  tbc  uw  llwt  Kcounti 
loi  Ihe  applicaiion  ol  ihe  Inm.  u  i  autxtuitlve,  to  s  milituy 
officer  of  jHipeiior  tuikj  t  *'  geoinl  officer,"  or  "  geaenl."  who 
comrouids  or  Bdminl^era  bodies  o[  lioops  Ur^r  tlum  a  trgimnit , 
ot  consialing  o(  moie  th»n  one  «nn  of  the  lervice  (tee  alio 
OmcEu).  Il  wu  towuds  Ihe  end  oI  the  i6Ib  century  that  ihe 
Word  beE>o  ^^  he  used  in  iti  pretent  tenae  u  •  luun,  and  in  the 
■rmies  of  the  lime  the  "general"  was  eommandei-in-chief, 
the  "  Licutenant-pnecil  "  coouiiafldcr  oi  the  hone  ud  lecand 
Id  coBunand  ol  Ihe  umy,  and  the  "  luior-general  "  (ilriclly 
"  MrgeMit-maior-genetal ")  commaBder  of  the  loot  uid  chid 
ol  the  itaS.  Field  Dunhali,  vho  have  noo  the  highest  rank, 
were  formerly  lubaidiaate  to  the  general  officers.  These  titles— 
genval!  Heuteofuit-geneTal  and  major-gcneial — are  still  applied 
in  moat  amiiea  to  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  of  general 
officer,  and  in  the  French  service  until  iSp  the  chief  of  Ihe  staU 
of  the  insy  bore  the  title  of  major-gcneraL  In  the  German 
acd  RiuaiaA  aervicta  the  three  grades  are  qualified  by  the  addition 
of  the  worth  "ol  cavalry,"  of  infantry  " and  " of  aililleiy." 
The  French  service  possesses  only  two  grades,  "  gCRCral  of 
brigade  "  and  "  general  o!  division,"    The  Austrian  lervia  has 

field  mutbal,"  equivalent  to  lieuimant-general,  and  FeUieui- 
meiiln  (master  cj  the  ordnance),  equivalent  to  the  German 
general  of -infantry  or  artillery.  There  is  also  the  luik  of 
"  general  of  cavalry."  The  Spanish  array  still  retains  the  old 
term  "  ctptalo-generaL"  In  the  Ceiman  servico  Caurai 
Obcril  (colonel-general)  and  Cencrttl  Fiidiatmiista  (master- 
general  ol  ordnance)  are  ranks  intermediate  between  that  of 
full  genera]  and  that  of  general  field  marshaL  It  may  be  noted 
that  during  the  ijth  century  "  general  "  was  not  confined  to  a 
commanding  ofiiccr  of  an  army,  and  ns  also  equivalent  tn 
"admiial";  thus  when  undel  Ihe  Piolecloiale  the  office  ol 

missioncrs.  Blalic.  Edward  Popham  and  Richard  Deani,  were 
etyled  "  genetab  at  sea," 

QEHEa&TlOH  [(com  Lat.  fOurore,  to  beget,  pctccule;  t/nua. 
stock,  race),  the  acl  of  piacieation  or  begetting,  hence  anyone  of 
the  valioul  methods  by  which  plants,  animals  or  substances  are 
pioduced.  As  applied  to  the  result  ol  procreation, "  genention  " 
b  used  ol  tlie  eSspring  ol  the  same  parents,  taken  as  one  degree 
in  descent  from  a  common  ancesloi,  or,  widely,  ol  the  body 
of  living  pccBoos  boia  at  ot  neu  the  same  timei  thus  the  word  li 
also  used  of  the  age  oi  period  of  a  generation,  usually  taken  as 
about  thirty  years,  or  three  generatlMis  10  a  century.  As  a  term 
in  biology  oc  physiology,  gcneijtioo  is  synonymous  wilh  the 
Gr.  $iinhiwit  and  the  Ger.  ZeufiiHf ,  and  may  comprehend  Ibc 
whole  history  of  the  fiisl  origin  and  c      '       ' 


._  ....  _.  >f  animals^    Thi 

may  be  divided  into  the  ioUowing  branches,  vil.:  (i)  the  Gitt 
origin  of  life  and  livbg  beings,  (i)  non-sciual  or  agamic  rcpro- 
ducEioTi,  and  (3)  gDmic  OT  sexual  reproduction.     For  the  first  two 

the  Ihird  and  more  eilensive  division,  including  (1)  the  formation 
and  fccundaiion  of  the  ovum,  and  (1)  the  development  of  Ihe  em- 
bryo in  diiTcrent  animals,  ace  Repioductton  and  Ehbiiolocv. 

GENBSIS  (Ci.  timaa,  becoming;  the  teim  being  used  in 
English  as  a  synonym  (or  origin  or  process  of  coming  into  being), 
the  name  ol  the  first  book  in  the  Bible,  which  derives  its  tiilc 
from  the  Septua^nt  tendering  of  ch.  ii.  4.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
five  books  (the  Penlntcuth),  or,  with  the  inclusion  of  Joshua,  of 
the  lii  (Ibc  HeialEucb],  which  cover  the  history  ot  the  Hebrews 
to  their  occupation  of  Caikaln.  The  "genesis"  of  Hebrew 
hiilory  begins  with  records  of  antediluvian  times:  Ihe  ctention  ol 
the  world,  of  the  Erst  pair  of  human  beings,  and  the  origin  of  ^n 
(i.-iil.),  the  dvilizalion  and  moral  degenecation  of  mankind,  the 
history  of  man  to  thi  time  of  Hoah  (iv,-vi.  8),  the  Sood  (vi. 
^ii.),  the  confusion  of  languagpes  and  Ihe  divisions  of  the  hum 


a.).    Tun 


soiSh 


the  personal  history  ol  Joseph,  and  the  d<K«nt  o(  Ut  f*lb« 
Jacob  (or  Israel)  and  hit  brelhren  into  the  land  ot  ^ypt 
(izxvil.~1.).  The  bookoKkncsis.ass  whole,  isdosclycooDectid 
with  (he  subsequent  oppression  ot  Ibe  sons  D(  Isiad,  the  ccvdatkn 
of  Yahweh  Ihe  God  of  their  fathers  (El.  iii,  6,  15  seq.,  vL  j->), 
the  "  eiodus  "  of  the  Istaelita  to  llw  land  promised  (0  tbdt 
fathers  (Ex.  liii.  j,  I>eul,  i.  S,  nvi.  j  sqq,  miv.  4)  and  its  coa- 
quest  (Josh.  L  6,  xiiv.);  cl.  also  the  summaries  NeEi.  Ix.  7  tqq, 
Ps.  cv.  6  sqq. 

The  wofdt,  "  IhEK  ait  ihe  tenenitlons  of  the  beavens  ud  rt  the 
earth  when  ihe/ were  cieaied^'  (iL  4),  intioduci  an  Kcotint  it  the 
creation  of  Ihe  world,  whkh,  bowevn,  la  pneeded  by  ■  -  ■  -  ■ 
relaiively  later  and  let!  primidve  record  p.  i-STj).    Ylw    "**1 

ertly  in  the  fgna  and  coplenlsol  the  narratirta.  I.  i-ii.  1  is  marked 
.  iteremyped  formulae  ("and  God  |£MVni|  a>>d...iiid  it 
wu  n  ...  and  God  saw  that  it  waa  good,  and  thsc  wu  eretiliii 
and  there  waa  Enorning,"  ftc.)^  it  ia  precise  and  detailed,  wbere«a 
ii.  4ft-iii.  is  loa  sysIemBtk:,  fresher  and  more  anlhrnpDinarpli^ 
The  fotmer  is  camir,  the  latter  ia  local..  Il  It  Ihe  latin'  ^Kb 
mentions  Ihe  nyncriixia  prden  and  the  wondaful  tiea  wbkft 
Yahweh  planied.  and  depicu  Yahweh  cdawsing  with  naa  and 

the  other  handThai  an  enlighler  EMHiii'ttic 

Deity.  Ibouth  grand,  it  a  lilelea  aatiqae  Mw 

■re  neverthclett  preserved.    The  «  vlioa,  too.  Is 


1  and  Abel  (iv.).  where  the  ■  gf  Cain's  wUa 

!  reference  to  other  human  beings  (iv.  14  seq.)  gave  tiae  ia  pre- 
dayt  to  Ihe  theory  of  pre-Adamilea,  as  Ihnigh  Adawi  and  Ew 
uttlie  only  iohablunttof  the  earth.    But  aM  Um  indhMioH 


InirodifcenriDuaanKiv.  iM~i4).>  (SeatA'artidet  Aan.:  AaaMt 
C«iH^ConioGDHi;EHCicn-,evi,I.MUCH,)    Fma  the •^ganm- 

al  Ihe  head  of  ch.  1.)  we  pais  10  the  "■  gennatla^  Adtm'^v.tiT 
The  iin  of  Ihe  "  Selhllcs."  with  its  diaracteiiHially  sttreetyped 
f  ramesrork,  has  an  dder  parallel  in  iv.  25  seq.  (with  the  origin  ca  tha 
worship  of  Yahweh  cmliast  Ea.  vL  a.  aeq.),  and  a  fraginait  froa  tha 

After  Ihe  birth  of  Noah  Ihe  mn  of  Lamrch  (v.  19,  coainat  he, 
19  tqq.)  oooiea  Ihe  brief  anry  ef  the  demuodt  (vi  1-4).  It  Is  no 
pan  s)  IbcaccoaM  ol  Ibrfall  eroT  t he  floc-Tlnote  verre  4  and  NiH. 
siii.  }}}•  least  of  all  does  it  lumiih  grounds  lor  Ihe  okt  view  at  Iba 
divi^on  ollhehumannnintoevilCainlteiand  Cod-fearing  SetMtes. 
The  excerpi  with  ita  deacrirHion  of  the  fall  of  Ihe  aiigelt  u  used  10 
form  a  pretude  to  the  wkkednes  of  man  and  the  avenging  tHKuA 
(vi.  <).  Noah,  Ihs  lather  of  Ham,  Sben  and  JaplMh,  anxara  •• 
■he  &ra  hi  the  Hebiew  vectloa  of  the  Aood  (tBrDancB: %jka>. 
Duplicates  (vi.  vt,  9-13)  and  ditcRpanciet  (vL  19  aq.  camiatled 
wiih  vU.  a;ervit.  II,  vui.  14  coatiatted  rilb  via.  •,  10,  tl)  pete 
lolheiiaeofcwDtauiM(hainnonidngpaBnfetliiviL3.7^).  Tha 
later  nanat^  wUeh  beglat  with  ^-(hrieiKaiisiH -^  of  Noak 
(vi.  9-»;vu.  6,11,  tj.ijo,  i«-ii,  i4:*i>i'  i-M,  3*-j,  tjs,  i4-i»t 
Ii.  I-I7),  IS  almost  completer  note  Ihe  ■uperacripiioa  and  tha 
— .t  .,  j^  fl^oj  jj^  days;  aenwding  lo  other  notfcea  th  *  ■ 
y  laared  on^  61  or  6S  days).    In  the  eaiiier  aoureH 

liWlkark.andyahwehpnHBwa 

orloBidleTivlDBthingaagain.    Builnthe 

pair,  and  tubKqueBlly  EMhbn  bleitet  Nea).  __ 

never axBlnlodesiroy all Hethhva flood.'  The! 

it  aatrativea  in  Ciaiiii)  aha  yohibiu  the  she 
'"  'nandAbdlatheeaiUiraoine). 

■^-■^~t,aBt^Hm>t.    ma 

>?^'^U,lhe^!SiBa 

upon  Shem  and  japhnh  (ii.  10-17).  ""»  table  ot  aaiioas  in  a. 
("  the  gcneratioaa  nf  the  sons  of  Noah  ")  preserves  several  signs  dt 


ago  regarded  at  due  la  the  use  ol  ariiaraie  aauicn  (to  the  Cahriaiat 

Itaac  de  la  Peyc^re.  1654), 

■  The  divrrgi'ocn  of  detail,  with  cormptmding  KyHitic  wiatisas, 
were  recogniicd  loog  ago  (■.(,  by  Father  Simon  ia  i6Si). 
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>9-3i)  tn  cofllimied  in  L  J  iqq,.  bu  charoa  la 
■qq.,  P)  in  1,  13  M.    It  19  (ifninant  ihit  Jicpfa 


-J^ft!-" 


biply  Tliil  it  iiid  long  coHd  (M  dv.  6,  xlvii.  ae^Tbe  Ixwlt  cU»c> 
■iih  Ihe  datli  of  imrfb  >b«n  Ifnr  yun  Iner,  afur  Ihs  l»nh  ol 
the  cliildRn  of  MacMr.  tiho  tahnirif  wa»  x  amtenpontry  of  Htnea 
(mty  yeara  •f«r  ihe  Eia^ui  tNum.  nadi.  w^l).  Jom>h"ii  body 
fa  cmlnlaKd,  but  it  ia  rut  untlT tbeawclodii«  cbipl«  </ilw  book 
of  Jodiua  (ndv.  31)  tlttt  Ui  bona  fiiHl  lb«r  tiu  nftiBt1>>*«- 

Only  on  the  atniniption  tbil  tbe  book  oI  Ccnc^  is  e.  nHnpoaLe 
wotkisitposKbleloMpl«inlhediiplic«lionof«vems,thevuyinR 
use  ol  the  divine  nuna  Yakuidi  and  £t9*liii,  Ibe 
i^J*  linguiHic  ind  Hyliilic  diffewnco,  the  inletnal  inlti- 
^!^  adtt  ol  tbe  tubjccC  malia,  and  the  differing  stand- 
pointt  IS  legatds  tiadillon,  rhrODology,  morala  and 
religion.'  The  cumulative  cHeet  ol  the  whole  evidence  it  too 
itronjt  to  be  withstood,  and  alieady  in  Ihe  i;t)i  centiuy  it  ^^ 
recogniaed  that  Ihe  booli  was  ol  composite  origin.  Imnjense 
labour  has  been  ipeni  in  the  critical  inalysb  of  (he  contents,  but 
it  is  only  aince  tbe  voik  ol  Graf  (1S66)  and  Wellhansen  (rG7B)  that 
t  uliilKtafy  literary  faypotbcait  hai  been  found  nhich  cq>i>i>>ed 

bbi  Isaac  (ofToledo. 
It  be  later  than  tbe 
nd  othen),  proposed 


i&  26)»  Of.  accordinE 


Ihe  most,  obvious  intricacies.     The  Gial-WcIlhauKn  titt^w 

ttiblica!  schslaiii,  it  hu  lOt  been  ahakeo  by  the  more  recent  lishl 
from  eitemal  evidence,  and  no  alternative  themy  has  as  yet  beta 
produced.  The  internal  features  of  Genesis  demand  some  formti- 
latcd  theory,  more  predse  than  the  indefinite  conceasioDS  o( 
the  iTthcentuiy.  beyond  which  tbe  f^poDcnta  of  modenklilcraiy. 
criticism  tcaroely  advance,  and  tbe  Graf-WeUhaateii  tbeoty,  ia 
spite  of  the  rnimerous  difGcuhles  which  it  leives  untoodked,  it 
the  only  adequate  statiing-point  for  the  study  •!  tbe  book- 
According  (o  this.  Genesis  is  a  post-eiilic  woit  composed  of  & 
post-exiljc  prrcitly  source  (F)  ajid  Don-priatly  eaitiei  sources 
which  differ  markedly  from  P  in  language,  style  and  I^^ou* 
atandpoinl,  but  much  lest  maikedly  I'rom  one  and  another.^ 
These  sources  can  be  traced  ebewheie  in  Uie  Fentateucb  and 
Jo^ua,indPi[self  is  related  to  the  post-exilic  works  Chrvnidea,- 
Exn  and  Ndtcraiah-  In  its  praat  form  Genesis  is  an  ii>dl>- 
peos»ble  portion  of  the  biblical  history,  and  eonsetjuenlly  iti 
literary  growth  caimot  be  viewed  apart  from  that  of  Ihe 
books  which  follow.  On  intcnul  grounds  it  appeals  that  tbe 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  as  (hey  now  read,  vlnislly  cane  id 
between  an  older  history  by  "  Deuieronnmlc  "  tompilers  {euily 
lecogniiable  in  Judges  and  Kings),  and  the  later  tiealracnt  of  the 
monarchy  in  Ouonides,  where  (be  influence  of  tbe  circle  which 
produced  P  and  the  present  Mosaic  legislation  b  (|ui(e  diecemfble. 
There  have  been  stages  where  earlier  eitant  sources  h*ve  been 
cut  down,  adjusted  or  re  vised  by  comfHlen  who  have  incaiponled 
fnih  nuteri^,  and  it  is  the  later  coiDpilers  of  Genesis  whs  bavc 
made  the  book  a  fairly  knit  whole.  The  technical  invcnipIIoD 
of  the  liitran  problems  {(specially  the  eitent  of  Ihe  eulia 
sources)  is  a  work  ofgreil  compkiity,  and,  for  ordinary  purp«e^ 
it  is  more  important  to  obtain  a  prelimmary  appredatioa  of  (he 
general  leatnres  of  the  contents  of  Geneiis. 

Thafthe  records  of  the  pte-historic  ages  h>  Geo.  1-ii.  are  M 
complete  variance  with  Riodem  science  and  ardiaecdiigical 
research  is  unquestionable.^  But  although  it  is  Im-  ^_^^_,  . 
possible  to  regard  them  any  longer  ether  aa  genuina  tim^K^mt 
history  or  as  subjects  for  an  allegorical  inlerpretation 
[which  would  prove  the  accuracy  of  any  record)  they  are  of 

and  thoughts  of  the  Hebrews,  tbey  illustate  iheii  ciincepiionsof 
God  nnd  the  uruverse,  and  they  fumiahi^mierialloTacoiiipariaaii 
oi  llic  moral  devclopmcnL  ol  the  Hebrews  with  thai  of  other 
early  races.  Some  of  the  traditions  are  closely  akin  to  those, 
current  in  aadlnt  Babylonia,  but  a  careful  and  impailial  oom- 

spirilualsuperioiilyotourwrlieis.  On  these  subfeets 

uc  very  variously 
;lHilsra  agree  (bat 
ot  tensed, as  (hejr 

rscondtimssTC 


sec  further  CosuocoHv;  DelvcI.' 

Tbe  records  ol  the  patriarchal  age,  1 
esllnialed,  ahhough  the  great  majority 


a  to  t»  noticed  tl 


P,  J  (Judaean  or  Vab.i«),  E  (Ephralmitc  o. 

(OH  r«/.  Oartiim)-    The  piHages  usually  aiL.. — 

are:  i.  l-ii.  4a;  v.  r-aS,  30-31;  vi.  9-11;  vii.  6  (and  parli  of »). 
11,  I1-I6B.  iS-il,  J4;  viii-  i-Ia,  3^5,  130,  la-ifl;  i"-  I-iT.J*-29^ 

1. 1-?,  M,  i>-ij,]i-u;  ri;  10-17. 3'-j>irfi;  flHi.*;"-  *■  "*-'»; 


i.  647;  jdvii.  ^i*,  7-1  h 


'  Seeon  Ibis,  npecislly,  S.  R.  Driver's  CraWLT  in  thi 
'The'abov*  b  typical  of  modem  bihlical  criti 

compelled  to  teCOgn—  ■>"  hMmon  »1|.nifnl  (jnH  fal 


rilkisin  whkk  Is 

..,. can  thus  have  no 

in  approactilTig  the  Old  TeitarotBt),  but  ai 
ecmoredrciuvely  ihepieimceof  purilvjog; 
h  the  recofldi  of  lu^el  would, have  hao  no 


GENE^ 


J«I 


tltcie  MO  no  ikhikU  (iu-  ut 

wbUiuy  dlAtuKLloa bctwcu  the"  prtEiisUiric " [uc-AbrahunJG 
■^  msA  Ihc  liter  ige.   £xtenuJ  evidence,  wbich  recognizes  oo 

uum  I.e.,  ttuoui  it)  own  light  upon  the  opcniog  ccntuiiea  oC 
tin  teatai.  It  bu  levciIcd  coudilions  wbicb  arc  tiot  ceflccted 
in  Genesis,  uid  imponint  fuu  upon  Hhicb  the  book  is  siknt — 
udIss,  indeed,  thexe  ii  a  pis^iDg  allusioa  to  Ijie  grea.L  Bibybiunn 
^xoivcli  EJuunmuiabi  in  tic  Ainuapbd  ol  Gen.  liv.  Any  ouef  ul 
perusal  ol  modf  in  aitcmplt  to  foavcr  histotical  bcU  or  an 
historical  outline  ttom  the  book  will  show  bo»  vot  inadcqiKte 
Ibe  material  piovcs  lo  be,  and  the  twonatiuctioas  will  be  lound  to 
depend  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  nairativM  which  J!  often 
libenl  and  not  tardy  prccatioiD ,  and  to  imply  auch  icshaping  and 
Ecwriting  of  the  preaumcd  facts  that  the  cautious  readercan place 
little  iflancj  on  them.  Whatever  future  itwarcb  may  bring,  it 
caiuut  remove  the  initrnol  pecuIiaBtiea  which  combine  (n  show 
tbat  G«ncili  preserves,  not  lEteial  history,  but  popular  traditions 
of  the  posC'    Enemal  evidence  has  proved  the  antiquity  of 

they  saw  appear;  lad  the  diileience  is  an  important  one.  Wc 
have  now  a  background  upon  which  to  view  the  book,  and,  on  the 
me  hand,  it  has  btcone  obvious  that  the  records  preserve—as  is 
fmty  t*  be  expected — Oriental  custaitis,  beliefs  and  modes  of 
thMighL  But  it  has  not  been  demonstratnl  that  Ikcse  are 
eachulvelj'  pte-Mosatc.  On  the  other  band,  a  better  acquaiit- 
•noe  with  the  andent  political,  soniDio^cal  and  teUi^us  coa- 
^liOBS  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  interpret  the  records 
Mawbale  literally,  or  even  to  £nd  a  place  in  pie-Mosaic  Palestine 
fortfaeTtvesof thf patrioichsos they aredepicled.^  Nevertheless, 
tBou^  orw  cannot  look  to  Genesis  for  the  history  of  the  early  pait 
of  theaecond  miUenniuni  B.C..  the  study  of  what  was  thought  of 


the  past,  p 


any  other 


dislinclly  m 


ji  the  [acts  of  the  past, 
important  for  the  biblical  student  and  uie  lueoiogian  to  unoer- 
■tand  the  thought  of  the  iget  immedlaiely  preceding  the  founda- 
ti«ia(  Judaism  in  the  jth  century  B.C.  than  the  actual  history  of 
many  centuiiea  eariiei. 

A  notnrcsthy  feature  is  tbe  frequent  poianifiiaUen  ol  peoples, 
tribes  or  dans  [see  Ceheaiocy;  Bfifiiofl.  Miiliao  [i.t.  the 
Uidianites)  is  a  son  of  Abraham;  Canaan  is  a  son  of 
gg**  Ham  (ii.  n>.  and  Cush  the  ion  of  Ham  is  the  laihec 
n\~~,  of  Ramah  and  pandfalber  of  the  famous  S.  Arabian 
sute  Shcba  and  the  liaders  of  Sedan  (i.  6  sq.,  cf. 
Eiek.iivli.ja-]i).  BethuclthclatherolRebekiihisthebroihct 
rt  the  tribal  pamesUi  and  Bui  (ndi.  ii  sqq.,  cf.  Jer.  iiv.  lo,  sj). 
Jacob  it  otherwise  knovn  as  Israel  and  becomes  tbc  father  of 
tba  tribes  of  Israel;  Joseph  is  the  father  of  Ephraim  and 
Haaasseh,  and  inddeots  In  the  life  of  Judah  lead  lo  (he  birth 
of  Ferei  and  Zenh,  Judaean  cUo^.  tbis  persomScation  is 
entirely  naiuTi]  10  the  Otienial,  and  though  "     ' 


nay  be 


termed  lie  "prophtUtal  interpretation  o(  history"  (S.  R. 
Driver,  CmeJti,  p.  in),  where  the  chaiacter,  fortunes  or  history 
of  the  apparent  individual  an  praeticaDy  descriptive  of  the 
people  or  tribe  which,  according,  to  tradition,  is  named  after  or 
deiietlded  fiom  him.  The  utterance  of  Noah  over  Canaan, 
Shem  and  Japbetb  (ii.  3J  sqq.],  of  Isaac  over  Esau  and  Jacob 
(nvii.),  of  Jacob  over  his  s«is  (ilii.]  or  grandsons  (iIvQi.), 
would  have  do  meaning  to  iHielitet  unleu  iMiy  had  come  cod- 
■txloB  with  ud  intcRM  loi  amtemporary  lile  and  thaught. 
Hodo  tf«*  the  tma  of  the  deaoiptiiMi  of  the  wiid  and  indepoidiBi 
bhnad  (ivi.  ii),  the  "father"  of  certain  Bell-known  tribes 
<iiv.  13-is);  01  the  contnst  betmes  tbe  skUfui  hunter  Esaii 
■odtheVictaodtcvectaUe  Jacob  (iiy.  37),  ud  between  the 
>  See  the  imarki  of  W,  R.  Smith,  Hur  fftii,  Kn.  (iKel,  pp.  128 
■tq,  {from  Hk  »ciotogical  side),  and  Cor  general  comideraliont, 
A.  A.  Sevan.  CM'.  Sn,  (1893).  pp.  138  aoq.:  S,  R.  Driver,  Cnais, 


'•cCkSc 


Uarrtai^aLi.).    For 


Iv.  (iu((  Iv.Vo),  the  Book  ofjuhikn 
uofc  (W.  R.  Smith.  Kinsiib  ami 

AUMf  (ed.  BcbU,  1906),  ft-  «4a-95>' 


tlDet  Caio  who  boiMntllw  lypinlHmail  and  Oit  (wtotal  AM 
Otr.  t-is).  The  lntnert  (rf  the  struggles  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  lay,  not  in  the  hijiory  of  individuals  of  the  distant  past, 
but  In  the  fact  that  the  names  actually  represented  Iirael  and 
ila  near  dval  £dom.  These  features  are  in  entire  accoiduKC 
with  Oriental  wage  and  givt  eicpression  to  cunenl  bctief,  eiiitlng 
reJatlonshipo,  or  to  a  poetieri  foreshadowing  of  historical  vidtd' 
tudes.  But  in  the  cfloit  to  understand  them  as  they  were 
originally  understood  il  is  veiy  obvious  tliat  this  metfiad  ol 
inlnpieialion  can  be  pressed  loo  far  It  would  be  precuiou* 
to  insist  that  the  entrance  Into  Palestine  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
(or  Israel)  typUied  two  distinct  inuolgtatlona.  The  aeporalEod 
of  Abrabam  from  Lot  (cf,  Lotan,  an  Edomite  name),  <d  T***^ 
from  Hagar-Ishmsel,  or  of  Jacob  fram  Eiau-Edom  scaled)' 
points  to  the  lelative  antiquity  01  the  oll^n  of  these  non- 
IsiaeEfe  peoples  who,  to  Judge  from  the  evidence,  were  dosdy 
related.  Or,  if  the  "  sons  "  of  Jacob  bad  Aramaean  molbers, 
to  prove  tbat  those  which  are  derived  froBi  the  wives  were  upoB 
a  higher  levd  than  lbe''Bons"of  theconcBbiiiMisinOTedifficBlt 
than  to  allow  that  certain  of  the  iHbes  must  hiivc  CDnlained 
some  dement  of  Aiamacsn  blood  (cf.  i  Chron.  vii.  14,  and  sea 
ASHBi;  Gan;  UaNAsscH).  Some  of  the  names  are  dcariy 
not  those  ol  known  clans  or  tribes  (a.;,  Abraham,  Isaac),  and 
many  of  the  details  of  the  narratives  obvioasly  have  no  natoral 
ethnolo^cal  meaning.  Stories  of  heroic  snciston  and  of  tribtl 
eponyms  Inlermln^e;  personal,  tribal  and  national  traits  are 
interwoven.  The  cntrancB  of  Jacob  or  Israel  wkh  bis  loix 
suggests  tbat  ot  the  childroi  of  Israel  The  itoiy  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  at  Shechem  ii  dearly  not  that  of  two  individuals, 
sons  of  the  patiiaicb  Isiad;  in  fact  the  story  actually  uses  Ibe 
term  "  wrought  folly  jn  Isrsd  "  (cf.  Jud.  n.  6,  10),  and  the 
individual  Sheihem,  tbe  son  of  Hamor,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  cily,  the  scene  of  the  hicidents.  Yet  Jacob's  lilc  with 
Ijban  has  many  purely  individual  traits.  And,  further,  there 
intervenes  a  remarkable  passage  with  an  account  of  his  conflict 
with  the  divine  being  who  fears  the  dawn  and  is  unwilling  to 
reveal  his  name.  In  a  few  verses  the  "  wrestling  "  ('-t  -t)  of 
Jacob  (yH't^b)  is  asaociatcd  with  the  Jabbok  iyailiiq);  his 
"  striving  "  explains  bis  name  Israel;  at  Penid  be  bus  "  the 
face  of  God,"  and  when  touched  on  bis  vulnerable  spot— the 
hoUow  of  the  thigh — he  is  lamed,  hence  "  tbe  cbiidrcn  of  Isrod 
cat  not  the  sinew  of  the  hip  which  is  upon  the  hollow  ol  Ibe 
thigh  unlo  this  day  "(iiiu.  34-33]-  Other  eiaiaplcs  ol  the  fusion 
ol  diHereot  features  can  be  readily  fovod.  Three  divine  beings 
appear  to  Abruham  at  the  sacred  tree  of  Hebron,  and  when  the 
bittb  ol  Isaac  [from  fi^q,  "  laugh  ")  if  fontold,  the  account  ot 
Sarah's  behaviDur  is  merely  a  popular  and  trivial  story  suggested 
by  the  child's  name  (iviii.  12-ij;  see  also  iviL  1;,  i>i.  6,  0)- 
An  eitremdy  Ene  piosage  then  describes  the  patriarch's  iolcr- 
cession  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  narrative  passes  on 
to  the  catastrophe  which  oplains  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  desert 
region  and  has  parallels  elsewhere  (t^.  the  Greek  legend  of  Zeus 
and  Hermes  in  Phrygia].  Hot  escapes  to  Zoor,  the  name  gives 
rise  to  the  pun  on  the  "  little  "  diy  (lii,  »),  and  his  wife,  on 
looking  back,  becomes  one  of  those  piiluis  of  salt  wbich  sidl 
'  iviie  speculation.  FinaDy  the  names  ol  his  childn-n  Moab  and 
jnmoD  lie  expbined  by  an  incident  wbca  he  is  a  cave-dweller 
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giants  (cf.  Num. 
larucb  iii.  16-18, 


)f  Eden, 
or  foitns  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Teslaro 
Old  Tolmncnt  throws  no  light  upon  Idc  rcdtrnj 
(Ij.  oil.  11),  allhough  Ihe  Targums  and  other  sourc 
to  be  well-informed.  Tbc  isolated  reference  to  Jicob'g 
o[  Shechero  in  Cen.  ilviii.  =1  most  have  belonged  to  anoi 
conteit,  and  bter  writings  give  in  a  later  and  thoroughly 
credible  form  allied  traditions.  InHosea  lii.  4,  Jacob's  wresll 
is  meatioacd  before  the  scene  at  Bethel  (Gen.  mi!.  14  n 
Iiviil.  11  sqq.).  The  oveilhnjtr  of  Sodom  and  Gomoiral 
described  in  Genesis  (iviii.  scq),  but  Hosca  refers  only  to  t 
of  Admah  and  Zeboim  (li.  8,  d.  Deut.  nix.  sj.  Gen.  i.  19 
siom  of  Ihe  great  catastrophe  were  doubtless  currc 


if  Abraham 


isequently   i 


^nabteiih 
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(f-C-  Ruth.  Provirbfl).  SimiLarty.  no  »fe  argument  can  be  bated 
upoo  the  inuirulion  of  blood-revenge  In  Gen.  iv..  when  ddc  observes 
the  ondevetoped  conditions  antong  the  Trachonitc*  of  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Crear  (Jofephut,  Am.  xvL  9»  ij,  or  the  varying  usagefl 


deiiili  *hkfc  luppen  10  be  pttaavtd,  ud  tba 
in  that  original  or  in  tbeii  only  form.  Since  the  utlqnitT  of 
dements  of  tradition  ts  independent  of  Ihe  ihape  in  which  ibef 
appear  before  ns,  a  cuefnl  distfnction  must  be  dnm  betven 
those  details  which  do  not  admit  of  being  daiij  ar  located  and 
those  vhkh  do.  There'  ii  evidence  for  the  cDstCBce  of  the 
mum  Abrira,  Jacob  and  Joseph  previous  to  foa  a.c.,  but 
(his  does  not  prove  the  antiqurly  of  the  present  narrativei 
endrding  then,  Babylonian  tablcli  of  the  creation  date  (rom 
the  7th  century  ti.c.,  but  their  contents  are  many  centuries 
earlier  (via.  the  age  i^  Kbamnrttnibi).  whems  the  Phocnkian 
myths  ot  Ihe  origin  of  things  are  preserved  in  a  late  form  by  the 
late  writers  Darauchis  and  PhDo  of  Byhlus.  Gen..Tiv.,  whfch 
may  proerve  some  knciwledge  of  the  leign  of  Kbtmmurtbl,  ii 
on  internal  b'lenry  grounds  of  the  post-eiilic  age,  and  it  ii  at 
least  a  coinddemx  that  tbe  Babylonian  texts,  often  quoted  in 
support  of  the  geuulDeness  of  the  namtive,  belong  lo  about  the 
same  period  and  ose  ciriy  Babylonien  blstoiy  for  purely  didactic 
purposes.*  Id  genenl,  just  as  the  Bool  of  Jubilees,  while 
presenting  many  elements  of  old  tradirion,  betrays  on  dectsive 
inlemal  grounds  an  age  later  than  Genesis  itsdf,  lo,  In  tarn, 
there  Is  suflident  conclusive  evidence  that  Genesis  in  its  present 
form  indudes  older  features,  but  belongs  to  the  agf  to  iriiidi 
(on  quite  independent  gtotmds)  the  rest  of  tbe  Feotatench  most 
be  ascribed. 

PopnLu  tradition  often  ignotes  events  of  historical  bnpmtancc, 
or,  as  repeated. experience  shows,  win  represent  them  bi  such  a 
form  thai  the  true  historical  kernel  could  never  have    ___      _    . 

absence  of  definite  references  to  the  events  trf  the  ^!^t^ 
Israelite  monarchy  docs  not  necessarily  ptrint  (0  tbe 
priority  of  the  traditions  In  Gene^  or  thdr  laterdate.  Neverthe- 
less, some  allusion  to  national  fortunes  is  reflected  in  the  enlia- 
tion  of  Jacob  (Israel)  over  Esan  (Edom),  aod  in  the  promise  [hat 
the  laiicr  should  break  the  yoke  from  his  neck,'  Israeh'ie  kings 
are  foreshadowed  (ivii.  6,  xxiv.  11,  P),  and  Israel's  kingdom  has 
the  ideal  limits  ai  ascribed  to  Solomon  (iv.  tS,  see  i  Rings  iv.  11 ; 
but  cf.  art.  Sotjihon).  Judih  is  promised  a  world.wide  k«.g 
(ilii.8-io),  though  elsewhere  the  supremacy  of  Joseph  rouses  the 
jealousy  of  his  "  brothers  ''  (ixivii.  8).  Different  dates  intl 
drdcs  of  interest  are  thus  nunifest.  The  cursing  and  dispersion 
of  Simeon  and  Levi  (ili:i.  5-7)  recall  Ihe  [act  that  Sinwon'a 
cities  were  in  the  territory  of  Judab  (Josh.  lii.  1,9),  and  that  the 
Leviiical  priests  are  later  scattered  and  commended  to  the 
benevolent  of  the  Isradiles.  But  the  curse  obviously  represents 
an  aililudc  quite  opposed  (0  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Levi 
by  Moses  (Deut.  JiiiiL  8-.  1).  The  Edooiilt  genealogies (iiivi  J 
represent  a  mote  eilcosive  people  than  the  references  in  tbc 
popubr  stories  suggest,  and  the  latter  by  no  means  Indicate  that 
Edomhadsoimpoilant  a  career  as  we  actually  gather  from  a  few 
allusions  lo  its  kings  [luvi.  ji-30)-'  The  references  to  Philis- 
is  dear  that 
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Finally,  the    thread   of   the  tradition   unmislsk- 
«nts  a  natiooal  unity  of  the  twdve  sons  (tribes)  of 
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'S^  pHiLisf^u'^&'Si^nt  with  Ablmelech  may  be 
compared  with  rht  friendship  between  David  and  Achish  (1  Sana- 
Divii.l.  who  ii  actuilly  called  AbiiaelFCh  In  the  heading  of  Pa.  men. 
(«e  I  Sam.  TD.  jo).  It  Ihii  is  ■  mistake  (and  not  a  wiaat  tfad»' 
lion)  It  is  a  very  remarkabJa  one.  The  treatment  of  the  ct 
byiJieauihflrofjuWIeestiL'  -  ■  -■-■.■ 
'^-"igible  when  one  rsatl. 
m  the  and  century  i.c 


■M  Mt  U  eetuih  pAod*  «(  dii- 

OffuintloD,  nd  tbe  idea  el  Im^vdlnf  Jadtb  unong  Ibe  lou  d 
Isncl  could  not  have  ulien  w.  a  Onw  nhcn  Itnd  W  Judth 
ven  rival  kiii(daa».>  laiolatuthclTadilioiiscubeieadiBtlic 
Hsu  oi  bibUol  hbtmy  it  it  ttidnt  thai  tbcy  bdmt  to  diflcrent 
•fO  and  irproeDt  iGBemil  oationil,  Inbal,  m  heal  slindpOtalL 
Anotber  notcwonby  feainre  ii  tbe  interest  taken  io  mcrot 
tiltt.  Certain  plocea  ue  distinguiihed  by  [hcopbaniea  oi  by  tfae 
.  .  .  .  ewctioii  of  an  altar  (Ul,  place  at  taoifidal  ilaugbtir), 
j~5~  and  inddeni*  art  Bamted  with  a  very  intelligible 
fUa.  poiptM.  Ukpai  in  GUeid  it  tbe  sceoe  ot  a  covenant 
0(  titaty  bttweoi  Jacob  and  bia  Anmaean  niative 
tnmmeDnnted  by  a  pillar  (JfaFfUo^).  It  wai  oiherwiM  knows 
lor  ao  annual  nligioua  ceremiuiy,  the  traditional  origin  of  wbich  ii 
related  in  tbe  Itocy  of  Jqihth^'s  vow  and  sacrifice  (Judg.  li.' 
■od  its  prieati  an  denoiuced  by  Hoeea  (v.  i).  Skediem,  U 
laaoaacitral  theSamaritanaC  tbe  [ooUsb  nation,"  Ecclua. 
a61,  *beic  Joseph  waa  buried  (Joab.  cdv.  ]i]i  had  a  saoctuaj 
nod  a  tacied  pillar  and  tne.  It  wa»  the  scene  of  ibe  coronatk 
,(a  idighma  earanony}  of  Abimelccb  Uudg.  ia-),  and  Reboboan 
<i  King!  liL  i).  Tbe  pillar  waa  aaoibed  to  Joaho*  U»b.  niv. 
a6  wq.),  and  allhosgh  Jacob  hi  up  at  Sbecbem  an  "  alia;  ' 
verb  tucgetu  that  the  origLnil  object  was  a  pillar  (Gen. 
ae).  lit  tnt  anceatoi  al  Israel,  on  tbe  other  band,  is  merely 
■M0datedvilhatbeopbanyataiiot«calartree(iii,6).  TheBen- 
Jaodte  BaU  was  especially  [uboui  in  IsiaeUte  religious  history. 
The  stoiy  tells  bow  Jacob  discovered  its  sanciiiy,— it  was  the 
gala  ef  beaveni—made  a  covenant  with  its  God,  ataUisbed  the 
aacred  pilbt,  and  instltntnl  iu  tilbea  (iiviii.).  Tbe  p 
Deborah  dwelt  iiDder  a  palra-ttee  near  Beihel  (Judg.  it 
her  name  ia  alio  that  o[  the  fmiEi-molher  of  Rebekab 
buried  near  Bethel  benealb  tbe  "  oak  of  weq>ii«  "  (: 
Stddm  ("wccfnng")  elaewherc  receivea  ia  name  ' 
■ngd  ai^eared  to  the  Israelilea  (Jutlg.  ii.  i,  Septuag 
Betbd^  TothepiDphetsHoseaandAmoEiheculluai 
wai  Euptntiiioua  and  immoral,  even  tfaougb  it  waa  Yahweh 
biiBulf  who  wu  wonhipped  there  (see  Betsel).  South  of 
Hebros  hy  BetnMa,  an  Imponam  centie  and  place  of  pilgrim* 
aee,  Wiib  a  ipedal  numen  by  whom  oitha  were  taken  (Amos 
viii.  14,  tec  Sept.  and  tbe  commeniaries).  Isaac  built  ita  aiiar, 
^d  Iiaac'i  Cod  guarded  Jacob  in  hit  Jairmeying  (niL  99, 
ilvi.  i).  Thi*  pMriarch  and  hia  "  btsiher  "  Ishaiael  are  closely 
•Mociated  with  the  diitrict  south  of  Judiii,  both  are  connected 
with  9<B-Jii*i»-r»(ixiv.  6i,Sept.uv.  ii).  whose  fountain  was 
tbe  scene  of  a  tbeophiBy  (avi.),  and  tbcir  Indiilou  are  thus 
localiied  in  the  district  of  Kadesb  famous  in  the  evcait  of  tbe 
£iadut(d.  ivL.14,  ni.  31.  iiv.  iS,  £1.  IV.  11).  (SeeEiooui, 
Tbe.)  AbrabamplaolcdasacredlrcealBcersbebaandlnvoked 
'■  the  everlaiting  God  "  (ni.  33).  But  tbe  patriarch  is  more 
ddoely  identified  wiih  Htbran,  wbich  had  a  sanctuary  (cf.  3  Sam. 
IV.  r  leq.j.aDdBn  altar  which  be  built"  nnlo  Yahwth  "  (liiL  iS). 
Tbe  aacnd  oak  of  Mamre  waa  famous  in  the  time  <jl  JsHphui 
(fl.  7.  iv.  9.  7t,  it  waalater  a  baunt  of '■  angels  "  (Solomen).  and 
Constantine  was  i^iliged  lo  put  down  the  heatbeniih  cultus. 
Tbe  place  aim  has  iit  holy  tree.  Beneath  the  oak  there  appeared 
the  three  divine  being],  and  iulbe  cave  of  Macbpelah  the  illusliious 
anceatorand  hitwile  were  buried.  The  story  of  his  descent  into 
Egypt  and  the  pbguing  of  Pharaoh  a  a  secondary  insertion 
(lli.  lO-liiL  i},  and  where  the  patriarch  appears  at  Beeiabebait  is 
Id  inddenla  which  lend  to  conDect  him  with  his  "  aoo  "  Isaac. 
Then  ii  a  very  distinct  tendency  lo  emphatic  the  importance  ol 
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Vam  la  be  bvled  heyeod  Ibe  fontan.  S  ta  t£e'1a(at  »o„™ 
*bi<aiplaaafaiagra«eatIIebraD(Li-iiandtise<],).  SoinitiQ 
later  traditinn,  all  the  amu  o(  Jan*  with  the  exception  of 
jMeph  find  tlieir  last  raitlng-place  al  Hebron,  and  in  Jewish 
pttmat  tm  tbe  dead  It  is  besou^  that  their  iouIb  may  be 
bound  op  with  tboM  of  lb«  patriarchs,  or  that  they  nay  go  to  the 
cave  of  Hachpelah  and  thence  to  the  Cherubim.-  Tfaeincreising 
piomiDaua  of  the  old  CaleUte  bcality  it  not  the  least  inictetting 
phase  In  Ibe  comparaUva  stiidy  of  tbe  paltiatchal  ttadiiiona. 
*"- ustKiailon  of  the  aactstots  of  Israel  with  cHtsin  9let  ta  a 
whtcb  finds  analo^es  oven  in  modem  Paksiine.  There 
centres  of  cult  which  bive  never  lost  tbe  vsieration  o[  tbe 
people;  the  thiints  an  linown  as  the  totabs  of  saints  or  it>iifu 
(patrons)  with  such  orthodoi  names  >a  St  George,  ElijaJi,4c. 
Tiaditiona  justify  tbe  repaution  for  sanctity,  and  aot  only  an 
sbnilar  atotiet  told  of  diilbict '  figures,  but  there  an  varyirg 
traditiona  of  a  sin^  figure.'  The  pbccs  have  retained  their 
sacred  character  despite  political  and  religious  virissiiudm- 
tbey  are  far  older  than  Ibeir  present  names,  and  such  is  the  con- 
servatism of  tbe  east  that  it  is  not  surpriamg  when,  for  eumpk, 
a  sacred  tomb  at  Gezer  itinds  quite  dose  to  ihe  ^le  of  an  sodent 
holy  place,  about  3000  years  old,  the  eiislence  of  which  waa 


ulitiont  relalmg  to 


first  made  known 

of  tbe  old  P^estlnian 
these  first  gained  tbor 
sacred  character  in  the  prc-Mosaic  "  patiiarctal  "age,  tlert  la  in 
any  case  the  obvioua  difficulty  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
descent  into  Egypt  and  the  Eiodua,  and  it  is  dear  that  wbm 
Ihe  Israelites  entered  Palestine  they  came  among  a  people  whose 
religion,  tradition  and  thought  were  fully  eatablisbed.  It  fs  only 
in  acoordance  wilh  analogy  if  aloriea  wen  current  in  Israel  of 
the  inaiitution.of  the  sacred  placea.  and  closer  Uudy  ahows  that 
we  do  not  pirscrve  Ihe  ori^nal  version  of  these  traditioiu.* 

A  venerated  tree  in  modem  Paleslmo.  will  owe  ita  tanctity 
to  some  tradition,  »wnri.M-T.j  jt,  it  may  be,  with  some 
saint;  the  Israelites  in  their  turn  held  the  belief  that  tbe 
sacred  tree  at  Hebron  waa  one  beneath  which  Iheir  first  an- 
cestor sat  when  three  divine  bdngs  revealed  tbeniselves  lo  him. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  Yahweh  alone  b  now  promioeni: 
the  tradition  has  been  revised,  apparently  in  writing,  and,  latR, 
the  author  of  Jubileea  (avi.)  ignore*  the  triad.  At  Boer-lahai-roi 
an  El  ("  god  ")  appeared  to  Hagar,  whence  tbe  ume  of  her 
child  Ishmael;  but  the  writer  prefers  the  unambiguous  pnqier 
Yahwch,  and,  what  is  imre,  the'  diviie  being  is  now 
Yahweb'i  angel— the  Almighty's  subordioalc  (ivi.).  The  older 
traits  show  themselves  panjy  in  tbe  aaaaifeitalion  ol  various 
£ii,  and  partly  in  the  cruder  anthrt^nmarpbiBoi  of  the  earlier 
sources.  Later  bands  have  hy  no  means  eliminaiad  or  modified 
them  allogeths,  and  in  mi.  ^  one  can  still  perceive  thu  the 
protat  leit  has  endeavoured  to  obscure  tbe  older  belirf  ibat 
the  Cod  of  Abraham  was  not  Ibe  God  of  his  "  brother  "  Nahor 
immentaries).  The  aacred  pillar  erected  by  Jacob  at 
Bethel  was  solemnly  anointed  wiib  oil,  and  it  (and  not  the  place) 

'aa  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  Deity  (n™i.  18,  ji).  TMs 
agrees  with  all  that  is  known  of  sione-culta,  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
^1  this  interesting  eaample  of  popuUr  belief  is  fu  bdow  the 

:ligious  ideas  ol  the  writer  of  the  chapter  in  its  present  form.' 

Then  wen  many  places  where  it  couU  be  said  that  Yahweh 

lould  bless  his  worahippen  (Ex. 


-  .,  „.. — io/«i(sourceherelurnslohimatHebron 

(xiiT.  37),  and  bete,  Donh  of  Beenbeba,  he  coniinoea  lo  live 
(aiivitu>>dv!.i--5).  Tbecaveof Macbpelahbecametbegrave 
of  liaai^  Rebekah  and  Leah  fhut  ool  Rachel);  and  though  Jatub 

*In  a  Sam.  u.  u  (olidial  ten]  the  nen  of  Israel  cla^  U  be 
At  Enc-bora  rather  thaaludah  i  d.  I  Chroo.  v.  1  sq.,  when  tbe 
hnhiigfai  (alter  Rrnben  was  denadedjiaeuiiGitlTOmfeindinoo 
Joeeph  Iffbaiw  awl  Manaswh).  ^^ 


a.  34)^  They  mn  abborrenl  to  tbe  adi 

'  of  those  Imbued  with  tbe  spirit  0 

efxa.Pi 


T-^. 


ind  Boi.  JCefitii 


rj  (1904),  pp.  ai  mrt-:  s.  a. 

•y  of  the  Rood  hat  been  revised 
.Wfthff.aJjt..). 

eats  the  pillar  a>  ■  "■«.'* 
li  to  be  louKi  In  Jorfi.  nil 
in  object  uairanby  eC 
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EnkU  ud  b.  IvL-lxvi.  U»l  CrdB  al  •  Uu  ^te  opiniom  ndcd 
MtobowYiiliinli  nalo  bcuivcd,'  Illiiintficuit,  thcnfoft, 
tlwt  the  lumiivci  ia  Gtoesit  (apsn  inm  Fj  ra£«ct  *  cuuin 
tolcnot  uiiiude;  ihire  i>  much  ihM  It  contivy  to  prophWkuL 
thoughi,  but  evtB  ihe  lUeM  CMMpilcn  bt-it  not  obliitntcd  >iU 
fcuiim  itut,  Ctdid  a  sitict  tuodpoUit,  could  >ppai  dislitlefut. 
All  hough  the  pricflUy  source  (bam  baw  T  he  lue  fould  b«  r«febsped, 
■ad  JuhikcsrcpreHoU  UUrc  eStvu  bJouc  ifmilai  lioof  it  to 
evidcQL  ihu  foe  ardicury  readen  Ihe  puriiidul  tndjLiain  csuld 
pot  be  prcKDted  in  ui  eminly  ocw  lorm,  ind  that  to  tcliicve 
.  Ibdr  aims  the  wiilen  eould  aot  b«  U  dlnct  vsrUoce  wfUi 
cuTTCDt  thought. 

Il  will  now  br  undenlood  why  weri]  achqUrt  luvB  uilgbt 

malffwl  hai  paHnl.  and  thv  pLm  of  (tie  rarller  fonni  and  dam 
in  the  hiMory  Add  rdilion  nl  lud-    flmr  iBboui*  Hrc  indnpciuitble 

upon  co^pichtil^ve  mtlfimb  "  ittarch.    Wbciw  («  > '- 

one  obaeivn  the  uaual  rorms  of  bcro-cult  and  the  teadcncy  I 
the  nxupinl  of  the  modern  lacRd  •brine  u  the  aimiK 

dtcBU,  deeps  dni&cwK*  ii  attiched  to  the  Rfeience*  le , 

uciiv*  cue  of  AbnhwDuid  linel  (Ii.  lailL  i(>).  or  to  the  motheriy 
•ynpathy  o(  Rachel  Qer.  mi.  I  J).  And.agaia,  vhoi  one  peiceivei 
the  tendeocy  to  Iwfc  upon  the  alleUd  anccMor  or  adi  u  aa  abooat 
divine  helnc.  then  ■•  much  (□  be  hM  lor  the  view  that  the  patriarchal 
figwea  Koe  endoncd  by  popular  opinion  with  dirine  altribtitet. 
But  here  the  mae  eitvnal  evidence  nmiiii  that  theie  eonBden' 
tiDde  throw  lu  light  upon  the  oripul  liguficnce  of  tlie  patriaichb 
It  la  impoadhle  to  recover  the  csrlbsM  traditiou  trom  the  pTEKut 
Bamlnet.  and  iheH  aJone  oiler  safhcimtly  pcrpleiing  probleiu.' 

From  a  catef  ul  survey  of  af]  the  ntxeasible  rna.tcTi«]  il  La  beyond 
doubt  that  Genesii  preserves  only  a  Klection  of  traditions  of 
-  ^  various  ages  and  fniertsts,  and  often  not  in  their 
ZlmnaS.  ""^'^  form.  We  have  tdatively  little  tradition 
from  North  Israel;  Bcershebi,  Beer-lahai-roi  an4 
Habron  are  more  prortuneDt  than  even  Betbd  or  Shechem, 
while  there  are  »  sieriei  of  Cilgal,  Ehihib  or  Dan.  Yet  In  the 
nature  of  llie  cue  there  muat  have  been  a  great  Bton  ol  local 
tradition  aeeeuible  to  aome  wrilera  and  at  some  periods.' 
Inlereat  t*  lalen  not  in  Phoenicia,  Dimaacus  or  the  northern 
Iribea,  bat  in  the  cut  and  wutb,  in  Cilead,  Arhmon,  Moab  and 
Ishmiel.  Paiticular  alteniloo  it  paid  to  Edam  and  Jacob,  and 
then  l>  good  evidence  lor  a  ddac  relilionBhip  beiwctn  Eldoinitc 
ud  allied  names  and  (bo«e  of  South  Palestine  (including  Simeon 
and  Judah).  EepedaHysigtiilkant,  too.  is  the  Interest  in  iradi- 
liont  whkb  aSeited  the  South  ol  Palestine,  that  district  which  i& 
M  imponuee  tor  the  hijiaty  of  Israel  in  the  wildenicsa  and  of. 
the  Levilei.*  It  b  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  while  different 
peoplei  tiad  their  own  Iheorics  of  their  earliest  history,  the  firA- 
born  Of  the  first  huDiaa  pair  is  Cain,  (heeponymol  the  Keniles, 

tlni  "  Kenile  "  version  bad  its  own  view  of  the  Inilitulion  of 
the  worship  of  Vahweb  (It.  26);  It  appears  tO  have  ignored 
the  Delnge,  and  It  implies  the  eiisience  of  a  fuller  corpus  of 
tnicten  Itsdillon.  Elsewhere,  in  the  records  at  the  Eiodus, 
there  ai«  tncxs  of  spedhc  traditions  tasodatcd  with  Kadesb, 
'Kenitet,  Caleb  and  Jenbracet,  and  with  a  movement  into 
Judah,  aU  originally  Independent  of  (heir  ptnent  contest.  \ji.e 
the pramlaeoie  of  the  traditions  of  Hebroil  and  Its  hero  Abraham, 
*      ~         annot  be  merely  c«»nal.' 


'  For  popuhif  reliaious  thought  and  practice  (oTicn  dncribcd  as 
pre-propMticai,  ihmgh  nsn-prophelicaJ  would  be  a  salcr  Icrrnl.  see 
Hi«iixwRiu:.ioioH. 

*  Adkona  reccdt  effort*  to  find  and  explain  n 
eipeciaUy  StnclieD,  AUralm-yUm:  H.  )Viiiclil< 
vXuTand  P-  Jf  n«ii,  Daj  CUefmaili-Eff  in  a 


,kler,  GmXidut  Imtii, 

in  dtr  WdllUlrralur. 

'Again  theanalogy  of  the  modem  East  it  instnictive.    EffpedalTy 

jicmllBi  in  the  tiadilioiii  ■Mcit:iitiiig  the  »bk  figure  or  uiddcnl 

with  widety  separated  Ipcaliliea. 

>5ee  Exodus,  Thi;  Lru""     i^"  iki-  r«i,.r.  _  i  „>i_..u 

researches  04  tbu  subject 

'  The  Bstioa  of  an  Eve  (iuvBuk,  "  ser pent 
KtuallyHHCialed  with  (a)  the 
iticia  el  clam,  and  (i|  wuh  evt 
nwith 


■  J*^*  "■  *"■  "^  "^^ ' 
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b^ore  the  dismissal  of  Uie  tribes  finds  it»  psr^IIel  Id  Jacob's 
relorms  before  leaving  for  Bethel  (xxlv.;  cLv,  26,  Gen.  zzxv.  4). 
Owing,  perhaps,  10  the  locale  of  the  writers,  wc  hear  relatively 
little  of  the  northern  tribes.  Jndah  and  Simeon  are  the  first 
to  conquer  their  lot,  and  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  proceeds  sooth 
to  Bethel,  where  the  story  of  the  "  weeping  "  at  Bochim  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  "oak  of  weeping"  (Gen.  zxxv.  8).  In  Gen. 
xnviS.  "  at  that  time  Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren  "— 
in  xxxvii.  they  are  at  Shechem  or  Dothan-^and  settled  atnong 
Canaaoites,  lind  there  is  a  fragmentary  allusion  to  a  similar 
allknce  of  Simeoo  (zbi.  10)  The  trend  of  the  two  series  of 
traditions  is  tbo  dose  to  be  accidental,  yet  the  present  sequence 
of  the  nartatives  in  Joshua  and  Judges  associates  them  with  the 
Exodus.  Further,  Jacob's  move  to  Shechem,  Bethel  and  the 
aouth  is  paialtd  to  that  of  Abraham,  but  his  history  actually 
represents  a  twofold  course.  On  the  one  band,  he  is  the  Aramaean 
(Detit.  zzvi  5),  the  favourite  son  of  his  Aramaean  mother.  On 
the  others  Rebekah  is  brought  to  Beer-lahai-roi  (xxiv.),  Jacob 
belongs  to  the  south  and  he  leaves  Beersheba  for  his  lengthy 
aojouni  beyond  the  Jordan.  His  separation  from  Esau,  the 
revelation  at  Bethel,  and  the  new  name  Israel  are  recorded  twice, 
attd  if  the  entrance  into  Palestine  reflects  one  ethnological 
tradition,  the  possibility  that  his  departure  from  Beersheba 
reflects  another,  finds  support  (a)  in  the  genealogies  which 
associate  the  nomad  "father**  of  the  southern  dans  Caleb 
and  Jerahmed  with  GQead  (i  Chron.  ii.  21),  and  {b)  In  the 
hints  of  an  "  exodus-*'  from  the  district  of  Kadoh  north- 
wards. 

The  history  of  an  immigration  into  Palestme  from  beyond  the 
Jordan  would  Cake  various  shapes  in  local  tradition.  In  Genesis 
it  is  preserved  from  the  southern  point  of  view.  The  northern 
standpoint  appears  when  Rachd,  mot  her  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
is  the  favouriSd  wife  in  contrast  to  the  despised  Leah,  mother  of 
.Judah  and  Simeon;  when  Joseph  is  supreme  among  his  brethren; 
mud  when  Judah  is  induded  among  the  "  sons  "  of  Israd.  It  is 
potsiblr  that  the  application  of  the  traditional  immigraiion  to 
the  history  of  the  tribes  is  secondary.  This  at  all  events  suggests 
itself  when  zxxiv.  extends  to  the  history  of  all  the  sons,  inddents 
which  originally  concerned  Simeon  and  Levi  alone,  and  which 
may  have  represented  the  Shechendte  version  of  a  "  Levitical  ** 
tradition  (see  Levites).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
to  accoimt  for  the  nomadic  colouring  of  the  narratives  (d. 
Meyer,  pp.  30$,  473)  and  the  prominence  of  southern  interests, 
and  it  wooki  be  in  accordance  with  biblical  evidence  dsewhere 
if  northsfn  tradition  had  been  taken  over  and  adapted  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  southern  members  ol  Israd,  with  the  incorpora- 
tion oif  load  tiaditionwhich  could  only  have  originated  in  the 
soath.^  These  and  other  indications  point  to  a  late  date  in 
biblical  history.  Thetp  fo  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
reHgions  importance  ol  Shechem  in  the  traditions  of  Joshua 
(xxiv.)  and  Jacob's  reforms  when  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
heathen  qrmbols  before' journeying  to  the  holy  site  of  Bethd 
(Goi.  XXXV.  4).  There  te  even  some  polemic  against  marriage 
with  Shechemites  (xxxiv.4  more  eaK>hatic  ia  Jub.  xxx.),  while 
in  the  story  of  the  Hebronite  Abraham,  Bethd  itself  is  avoided 
and  Shechem  is  of  little  significance.  Again-,  the  present  object 
of  xzxviH.  is  to  trace  the  ori^n  of  certain  Judaean  subdivisions 
after  the  death  of  the  wicked  £r  and  Onain.  It  Is  piirdy  k>cal 
and  is  interested  in  Shckh,  and  more  espedally  in  Perez  and 
Zeiah,  names  oS  families  pr  dans  of  the  post-e]dlic  age.*  Else- 

1  Cf.  the  late  "  Deutcfoaoinic  **  form  of  Judses  wiiece  a  hero  of 
Keoizzite  origin  (and  therdore  dosely  connected  with  Caleb)  standa 
at  die  head  of  the  laraefite  **  judges  **:  also,  from  another  aspect, 
th6  spedficaUy  Judaeaa  and  aari-Isradltt  ireatmtnt  of  the  history 
of  the  raonarchy.  Bttt  iaeachcasethe  feature  bdoogs  to  a  rebtivdy 
late  stage  in  the  literary  history  ol  the  books;  see  imx^stSantno., 
Books  or;  Kings.  •  ^        -^  .    . 

•  MalMlald  (ton  of  Kenan,  another  form  of  Cain,  v.  13)  is  also  a 
praadnent  ihoestor  fai  Peres  (HOl  xi.  4)*  ^nd  Zenh  daimed  tlM 


gsawsd  sices  of  SokMoon'S  day  (r  Chtoo.  ii.  6,  1  lOnss  iv.  3s)* 
T^  story  implies  that  Peres  aucpaned  his  '*  brother  '*  dan  Zmh 
(k»xvw7  a7-3P)i  andln  fact  Per^  b  ultimately  reckoned  the  head 
flTthe  Judaean  subdivlsioAS  (l  Cfafon.  iL  4sqq.),  and  thus  is  the 
myim  ascesur  of  the  DavMIs  dyaasty  (Hum  iv.  is.  18  sqq.). 


where,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  Aod  Jv.,  the  genealogies  represent  a  Judah 
composed  of  dans  from  the  south  (Caleb  and  Jerahmed)  and 
of  small  families  or  guilds,  Shelah  induded.  It  is  not  the  Judah 
of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  post^exilic  Babyloniaa-Israefite 
community.  But  the  mixed  elements  wtra  ultimatdy  redconed 
^mong  the  deacendanU  of  Judah,  through  Hssron  the  "  father  " 
of  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel,  and  jusjt*as  the  southern  groups  finally, 
became  incorporated  in  Israd,  so  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
although  Hebron  and  Abiaham  have  gained  the  first  pbce  In  the 
patriaKbal  history,  the  traditions  are  no  longer  spedfically 
Calebite,  but  are  part  of  the  common  Israelfte  heritage. 

We  are  taken  to  a  period  In  bibUcal  history  when,  though  the 
historical  soavcea  are  almost  Inexplicably  scanty,  the  narratives 
of  the  past  were  approaching  their  present  shape.  Some  time 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (5S7  B.a)  there  was  a  movement  from 
the  south  of  Judah  northwards  t»  the  irldnity  of  Jerusalem 
(Bethlehem,  KkjathFJearim,  &c.),  where,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
X  Chron.  ii.,  were  congregated  Kenite  and  Rechabite  communities 
and  families  of  scribes.  Names  related  to  those  of  Edomite  ai)d, 
kindred  groups  are  found  in  the  late  genealogies  of  both  Judah 
and  benjamin,  and  recur  even  aaiODg  lamflJtt  of  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.'  The  same  obscure  period  witnesscxl  the  advent  cff 
southern  families,^  the  revivd  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  its 
mysterious  disappearance,  the  outbreak  of  fierce  hatred  of  Edom, 
the  return  of  exiles  from  Babjdonia,  the  separation  of  Judah 
from  Samaria  and  the  rise  of  l^ter  anti-Samaritan  feeling.  It 
doses  with  the  reorganisation  assodated  with£xra  and  Neheiniah 
and  thtf  compilation  of  the  historical  books  in  practically  their 
present  form.  It  contains  diverse  interests  and  changing  stand- 
points by  which  it  is  possiUe  to  e^plsin  the  presence  of  purely 
southern  tradition,  the  southern  treatment  of  national  hbtory, 
and  the  antipathy  to  northern  daims.  As  haa  already  been 
mentioned,  the  specifically  southern  writings  have  everywhere 
been  modified  or  adjusted  to  other  standpoints,  or  have  been 
almost  entirdy  subordinated,  and  it  i^  iM>teworthy,  therdors^ 
thai  in  narratives  elsewhere  which  reiect  rivalries  and  conflicts 
among  the  priestly  families,  there  Is  sometioMS  aa  animus 
against  those  whose  names  ajid  traditions  point  to  a  southern 
origin  (see  Levites). 

Thus  the  book  of  Genedf  repiesents  the  result  of  efforts  to 
systematize  the  earliest  history,  and  to  make  it  a  worthy  prdude 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation  whidi  formed  the  charter  of  ^^^ 
Judaism  as  it  was  established  in  or  about  the  stb 
century  S.C.    It  goes  back  to  traditions  of  the  most  varied 
character,  whoM  tose  wasoriginaHy  more  in  accord  wHh  eaiUer 
religion  and  thought    Though  these  have  been  made  more 
edifying,  they  have  not  lost  thdr  charm  and  interest.  The  latest 
source,  it  is  true,  is  without  their  freshness  and  life,  but  it  is  a 
matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  simple  compilers  were  con- 
servative, and  have  Adther  presented  a  work  entirdy  on  the  lines 
bf  P,  nor  rewritten  their  material  as  was  done  by  Uie  author  of 
Jubilees  and  by  Josephus.  It  is  obvious  thatirem  Jubileea  alooa 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  the  form  which  the- 
traditions  bsd  taken  a  f^  centuries  previoiisljr— viz.  in  Genesis. 
Also,  from  P  alone  it  would  have  been  equafly  impossible  to 
recover  the  non-priestly  forms.  But  while  there  ss  no  immcasup* 
able  gulf  between  the  canonical  book  of  Genesis  and  Jubilees,  the* 
internal  study  of  the  former  reveab  traces  of  earlier  traditions 
most  [>rofoundly  different  as  regards  thought  and  contents^   It 

The  sympathies  of  these  traditions  are  as  suggestive  as  their  presence 
ia  the  canonical  history,  whkh.  It  must  be  remembered,  ultimatdy 
pasBed  through  the  hands  df  Judaean  cofflpOerk        ^    .    ^ 

•Ndi.  iil.  9,  14;  sbe  Meyer,  pp.  3^.  430;  S.  A.  Cook,  CriHcal 
Notes  on  O.T.  History,  p.  58  n.  2.  While  the  evidence  poinU  to  ad 
early  close  relationship  among  S.  Pdestidan  groups  (Edom,  IshmaeU , 
&c:  d.  Meyer,  p.  4^).  there  are  many  allusions  to  subsequent 
treacherous  attacks  which  made  Edom  execrable.  Here  again 
biblical  critidsra  cannot  at  present  determhie  predsdy  when  or 
piedsdy  why  the  changed  attitude  began;  see  Etocii;  JEWS, 
if  so,  ss.  ^  .  . 

'Although  the  movement  leflected  hi  1  Chron.  u.  is  seaitely' 
pire>exnic.  yet  naturally  there  had  always  been  a  dose  retatlM 
between  Judah  and  the  south,  as  the  Assyrian  inscripdoe^  of  tht 
btter  part  of  the  8th  centary  AC.  indicate. 
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Mm  «lovM«iid  raiifer,  optkst  supplies,  mXH^papm,  ccK«k» 
canned  goodtf  cuUeiy^  tin  cans  and  wagons  ace  mmnufactnred, 
and  tbeie  are  also  extensive  nuneries.  Tbe  total  value  of  tho 
factoiy  product  in  1905  was  i4)95i>964t  an  increase  of  82*$  % 
since  1900.  Geneva  has  a  public  library,  a  dty  hospital  and 
l^fienic  institute.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultuial  Ezpeiiment  Station  and  of  Hobart  G>Uege  (non- 
sectarian),  which  was  first  planned  in  1S12,  was  founded  in  i8aa 
<the  majority  of  itsinoocparators  being  membersof  the  Protestant 
Kpfaropal  church)  as  successor  to  Geneva  Aoulemy,  received  a 
full  charter  as  Geneva  College  in.  1825,  and  was  renamed 
Hobart  Free  College  in  185s  aikd  Hobart  College  in  i86o»  ili 
honour  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart.'  The  college  had  in  1908* 
1909 107  students,  ir  instructors,  and  a  library  of  50^000  volumes 
and  15,006  pamphlfta.  A  coordinate  woman's  college,  the 
WilUam  Smith  school  for  women,  opiened  in  1908,  was  endowed  in 
1906  by  WilUam  Smith  of  Oeneya,  who  at  the  same  time  provided 
for  a  Hall  «{  Science  and  fbr  further  instruction  In  sdenoe* 
especially  in  biology  and  psychology.  In  1888  the  Smith  Observa- 
tory was  buOt  at  Geneva,  being  maintained  by  William  Smith, 
and  placed  in  charge  d  Dr  William  Robert  Brooks,  professor  of 
astraoomy  in  Hobart  College.  The  municipality  owns  its  water- 
sapply  system.  Geneva  was  fint  settled  about  1787  almost  on 
the  she  of  the  Indian  village  oi  Kanadascga,  which  was  destvoycd 
in  1779  during  Gen.  John  Sullivan's  espedikion  against  the 
IndJansIn  western  New  York.  It  was  chartered  aa  a  City  in  1898. 

QBNBVA  (Fr.  Geifha,  Ger.  Qet^,  ItaL  Giimn,  Late  Lat. 
GeftNHM,  though  Gcmm  in  good  Letin),  a  dty  and  canton  of 
S«Ktaerland,  situated  at  tbe  extreme  south-west  oomer  both  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  Ldce  Leman.  The 
canton  is,  save  Zag,  the  saudlest  in  the.  Swiss  Confederation, 
wUle  tbe  dty,  long  the  most  populous  in  the  land,  is  now  tiv- 
passed  by  Ztoich  and  by  Basel. 

The  canton  hasan  area  of  io8*9sq.  as.,  of  which  88*5  sq.  m.  are 
classed  as  **  productive  "  (fdvests  covering  9*9  sq.  m.  and  vine- 
yards 6-8  sq.  m.,  the  rest  being  cultivated  land).  Of 
the  *'  unprodacdve  "  30*3  sq.m.,  11}  are  accounted  for 
by  thatportloaof  theLakeof  Goieva  which  befengs  to 
the  canton.  It  b  entirely  surrounded  by  Frendi  territory  (the 
department  of  Haute  Sa>^e  lying  to  the  south,  and  that  otthe 
Ain  to  the  west  and  the  north),  save  for  about  3^  m.  on  the 
extreme  north,  where  it  borders  on  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud. 
Tbe  Rhone  flows  throogh  it  from  east  to  west,  and  then  along  iu 
south-west  edge,  tbe  total  length  of  the  river  4n  or  whhfai  the 
canton  being  about  15  m.,  as  it  is  very  sinuous.  TtaetufbidArveis 
by  far  its  hrgest  tributary  (left),  and  flows  ftom  the  snows  of  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  only  other  affluent  of  any  stae  being 
the  London  (right).  Market  gaidens,  orchards,  and  vineyards 
occupy  a  laige  proportion  of  tbe  soO  (outside  the  dty),  the 
apparent  fertility  of  which  is  krgdy  due  to  the  umen^tting 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  190X  there  were  6586  co^ 
3881  horses,  3468  swine  and  3048  bee-hives  in  the  canton. 
Besides  building  materials,  sudias  sandstone,  slate,  &&,  the  only 
mineral  to  be  found  within  the  cantoft  b  bifarainous  shale,  the 
products  of  which  can  be  used  for  petroleum  and  asphalt.  The 
broad-gauge  railways  in  the  canton  have  a  length  of  x8|  m.,  and 
include  bits  of  the  main  lines  towards  Parfo  and  Lausanne  (for 
Bern  or  the  Slmplon),  while  there  are  also  73!  m.  of  electric 
tramways.  The  canton  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1 81 5  only,  and  ranks  as  the  junior  of  the  33  cantons. 
In  x8i5-i8i6  it  was  created  by  adding  to  the  old  territory 
belonging  to  the  dty  (just  around  it,  with  the  outlying  districts  of 
Jussy,  Gcnthod,  Satigny  and  Cartigny)i6  communes  (to  the  south 
and  cast,  inciuding  Carouge  and  Chfnc)  ceded  by  Savoy,  and  6 
communes  (to  the  north,  induding  Versoix),  cut  off  from  the 
French  district  of  G^x. 

In  1900  there  were,  not  counting  the  dty,  37,813  inhabitants 
In  the  canton,  or,  including  the  dty,  133,609,  the  dty  alone  having 
thus  a  population  of  104,796.  (In  the  following  statistics  those 
for  the  dty  are  cndosed  within  brackets.)  In  1900  this  popula- 
tion was  thus  divided  in  point  of  religion:  Romanists,  67,163 
(49,965).  Protestants,  63,400  (S3,i3i),  and  Jews  1x19  (xo8x). 


Jn  pohit  of  iaagoage  109^74'  (U,^S9)  ^f^^  FvendM^akinfr 
b>343  (12*004)  German-speaking,  and  7345  (^574)  Italian- 
speaking,  while  there  were  also  89  (76)  Romonsch- 
speaklng  persons.  More  remarkable  are  the  results  as 
to  nationality:  43>55o  (31,607)  were  Genevese  dtizens, 
and  36^415  (3Pk5^)  Swiss  dtiaena  of  other  cantons; 
Of  the  5'*^  (4^,607)  foreigners,  there  were  34,377  (36,018) 
French,  10,31 1  (91  a6)  Italians,  4653  (4^83)  subjecU  o|  the  German 
empire,  583  (468)  British  subjects,  833  (777)  Russians,  and  385 
(351)  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  canton 
there  were  10,8a  x  ^5683)  inhaNted  houses,  while  the  number 
of  separate  households  was  35,450  (38,631).  Two  points  as  to 
these  statistics  deserve  to  be  noted.  The  lumiber  of  foreign 
residents  is  steadily  rising,  for  in  1900  there  were  onl^  79,965 
(69,189)  Swiss  in  aU  as  a^dnst  53,644  (43,607)  forei^wn.  One 
result  of  this  foreign  immigration,  particularly  from  France  and 
Italy,  has  been  the  rapid  increase  of  Romaiusts,  who  now  form 
the  majoiity  in  the  canton,  while  in  the  dty  they  were  stiH 
slightly  less  immerous  than  the  Protestants  in  1900;  later 
(local)  statistics  give  in  the  Canton  75400  Romanists  top64,aoe 
Protestants,  «nd  in  the  dty  53,638  Romanists  to  5i«33x  Pro* 
testanta.  Geneva  haa  always  been  a  favourite  xc^dence  of 
fbrelgnexa,  though  few  can  ever  have  expected  to  hear  that  the 
"  protestant  Rome  "  haa  now  a  RomaiUst  majority  as  regards 
its  inhabitants.  GaUffe  (Gsnlw  kifL  gt  ordtMog.)  estimates 
the  population  in  X3S6  at  5800,  and  in  1404  at  6490,  in  both 
cases  within  the  fortifications.  In  X536  the  old  dty  acquired  the 
outWing  distikts  menthmed  above,  as  well  as  the  suburb  of 
St  dervab  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  so  that  in  1545  the 
number  is  given  as  13,500,  reduced  by  1573  to  ix,ooa  After 
the  levocatiMx  of  the  Edia  of  Nantes  (1685)  it  rose,  by  1698, 
to  x6^9^.  Thenceforward  the  progresa  was  fairiy  steady^ 
18,500  (x7xx);  34,7X3  (1783);  36,140  (1789).  After  the  creation 
of  the  canton  (18x5)  the  numbeis  weie'(those  for  the  dty  are 
endoaed  within  brackets)  48489  (35,389),  the  dty  rising  in  1839 
to  33,7x4,  and  in  1843  to  36453*  The  result  of  the  Fedeml 
censuses  (begun  in  1850)  are  as  follows:  in  1850, 64,146  (43,137); 
in  x86o,  83,876  (59*836);  in  1870,  88,791  (65,606);  in  x88o, 
99,7x3  (76,X97),  and  in  x888, 105,509  (8x407). 

The  canton  comfMises  3  administrative  districts:  the  X3 
communes  on  the  r^t  bank  and  the  34  <m  the  left  bank  ea^ 
form  one,  v^iile  the  dty  proper,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  fotms  one  distri^  and  one  commune.  From 
x8x5  to  X843  the  dty  and  the  cantonal  govenmient 
was  the  same.  But  at  that  date  the  dty  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  is  now  ruled  by  i^  town  council  of  4x  members, 
and  an  executive  of  5  members,  the  dection  in  each  case  bring 
maAe  direct  by  the  dtizens,  and  the  term  of  ofice  being4yeam. 
The  existing  cantonal  oonatitntmn  dates,  in  most  of  its  main 
features,  from  X847.  The  legisUture  or  Craitd  C§ns$il  (near  com« 
posed  <rf  xoo  members)  is  dected  (in  the  proportion  of  x  member 
for  every  xooo  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  500)  for  3  yeata 
by  a  dliect  popular  vote,  subject  (since  X893)  to  tbe  prindplM 
of  proportional  representation,  while  the  executive  or  tmstii 
d'tlat  (7  membexs)  is  dected  (no  proportional  representatioii) 
by  a  popukr  vote  for  3  years.  By  the  latest  enactments  (one 
dating  from  1905)  3500  dtizens  can  daim  a  vole  ("  facultative 
referendum  ")  as  to  any  legislative  project,  or  can  exerdse  the 
**  right  of  initiative  "  as  to  any  such  project  or  as  to  the  rtVisiMk 
of  the  cantonal  constitution.  The  canton  sends  3  membeia 
(dected  by  a  popuUr  vote)  to  the  Federal  SUhtierotk,  and  7  t<r 
the  Federal  NatUmdralh. 

The  Consistory  rules  the  Established  Protestant  Cbooch,  and 
is  now  composed  of  3X  members,  35  bdng  h^^menand  6  (formftriy 
X  5)  denes,  while  the  "  venerable  company  of  pastors"  |j^^^, 
(pastors  actually  holding  cures)  has  greatly  lost  lla 
former  importance  and  can  now  only  submit  prMwsals  to  the 
Consistory.  The  Christian  Catholic  Church  is  also  "eaUblished  '* 
at  Geneva  (since  X873)  and  is  governed  by  the  comeU  suptrieur, 
composed  of  35  lay  members  and  5  -derio. '  No  other  rrKgient 
denominations  are  "  established  "  at  Geneva.  But  the  Komanista 
(who  form  13  %  of  the  electors)  are  steadily  gxtowing  in  numbem 
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«iiid  1b  faJtokoe,  vUfe  the  Chdtdto  Cilhdici  ai«  lotbt  gi^ 
ttupUift  the  hiithest  Aomber  of  votes  recdved  hy  $.  candidate 
for  the  coHseS  supirieur  htLniDg  ftJleu  from  M03  In  1874  to  806 
la  2890  and  507  .in  1906,  while  they  are  abandonizkg  the  coontiy 
chordMs  (eome  woe  lost  as  early  as  1892)  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Romanists  in  the  cotnse  of  the  Ktikmkampf. 

The  fairs  of  Geneva  (hdd  4  times  a  year)  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  ia63,  and  attained  the  heijght  df  their  prosperity'abont 
fg^^i^^  1450,  but  declined  after  Louis  XI/s  grants  of  1462^ 
1463  in  favour  of  the  fairs  6f  Lyons.  Among  the 
diief  articles  brought  Cb  these  fsirs  (which  were  largely  fre^ 
4iuented  by  Italian,  French  and  Swiss  merdiairts)  were  doth, 
1^,  armour,  groceries,  wine,  timber  and  salt,  this  last  coming 
maiafy  from  Provence.  The  manufacturers  of  Geneva  fcwmed 
hn  r487  no  fewef  than  38  gilds,  including  tailors,  hatters,  mercers, 
weavers,  tanners,  saddle-makers,  fnrrierB,  shoe-makers,  paitaters 
on  gUss,  ftc  Goldsmiths  are  m^^ioned  as  early  as  la^a 
Printing  was  introduced  !n  1478  by  Steinschaber  of  ScfaweSnfurth, 
and  flourished  much  in  the  z6th  century,  thoU{^  the  rigcMOus 
supervision  exerdsed  by  the  Consistory  greatly  hampered  the 
Esttennes  (Stephanus)  fa&  thdr  enterprises.  Nowadays  the  best 
known  ihdust^  at'Genevat  is  that  of  wate&makfng,  whSdk  was 
ibtroduced  in  1587  by  Chariea  Cusin  of*  Autun,  and  two  years 
falter  regulations  as  to  the  trade  were  issued.  In  168$  there  were 
in  Gteeva  too  master  watchmakers,  empk^dng  300  work-people^ 
lArho  turned  out  5000  pieces  a  year,  while  in  Z70o  this  tnute 
employed  4000  woric-peo^  Of  recent  years  ita  proqierity 
has  diminished  greatly,  so  that  the  watdunaklnig  and  jewelry 
trades  in  1903  numbered  rcq[>ectivdy  but  36  and  3a  of  the  394 
estkblishments  In  Geneva  wfaidi  wen  subject  to>  the  factory 
laws.  Lately,  huge  establishmenU  have  been  oonstracted  for 
the  u^isation  of  the  power  contained  in  the  Rhone.  Thelocel 
tommeroe  of  Geneva  b  much  aided  by  the  fact  tblU  the  dty  is 
neariy  entirely  surrounded  by  "  free  zones,"  m  which  no  customs 
duties  are  levied,  though  the  districts  are  politically  French: 
this  privOege  was  given  to  Gez  in  1814,.  and  to  the  Savoyard 
<fiBtrfcts  in  r86o,  when  they  were  also  neutmlized. 
•  Consideiing  the  small  8ixeofGeneva,tiIlrecently,it  is  surprising 
how  many  celebrated  persons  have  been  connected  with  it  as 
^;.^_,  natives  or  as  residents.  Hereareafewolthe  principal, 
^  special  articles  being  devoted  to  many  of  them  in  this 

work.  Inthex6thcentury,besidesCahnniaDdBonivaid, 
we  have  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  scholar;  Robert  and  Henri  Estienne, 
the  printers,  and,  from  r57a  to  1574,  Joseph  Scaliger  himself » 
though  btft  for  a  short  time.  J;  J.  Rousseau  Si,  of  course,  the 
great  Ge^evcse  of  the  i8th  ceptury.  At  that  period,  and  in  the 
19th  century,  Geneva  was  a  centre  of  Ught,  espedaUy  in  the  case 
of  various  of  the  phj^sical  sdencwb  Among  the  sdentifiq 
eelebrftle^  were  de  Sauesure,  the  most  many-^ed  of  all;  4e 
CbndoUe  and  Boissiere  the  botanists;  Alphonse  Favre  and 
Necker,  the  geologists;  Marignac,  the  chemist;  Dcluc,  the 
phyaidst,  and  Plantamour,  the  astronomer.  Charles  Bonnet 
wasboth  a  scientific  man  and  a  philosopher,  while  Amiel  bek>nged 
to  tfaelatter  dassonly.  Pradier  and  Chaponni^c^  the  sculptors; 
Arkud,  Diday  and  Cabme,  the  artists;  MaUet,  who  revealed 
Scandinavia  to  the  literary  woridi  Necker»  the  nunisierj 
Sismondi,  the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics;  General  Dufour, 
author  of  the  great  survey  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Dufpur 
Map,"  have  each  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Of  a  less 
severe  type  were  ChcrbuHez,  the  novelist;  Tdpffer,  who  spread 
a  taste  for  pedcstiianism  among  Swiss  youth;  Ducbosal*  the 
poet;  Marc  Monnier,  the  Utt^teur;  not  to  mention  the  names 
of  any  persons  still  living,  or  of  poUtidlims  of  any  date. 

The  dty  el  Gcoeva  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 

of  tbe.beautiful  lake  of  the*  same  name«  ^lence  the  "  arrowy 

^     -Rhond  "  flows  westwasds  under  the  seven  bridges  bv 

Hiiff^     which  the  two  halves  of  the  town  communicate  with 

I  ritint    eadi  tnhtr.    To  the  south  is  the  valley  of  the  Arve 

(descoiding  from  the  snows  of  the  Moot  ^hac  chain), 
wWch  unties  with  thai  of  the  Rhi»oe  a  little  below  the  town; 
avhfle  behind  the  Arve  the  grey  and  barren  rocks  of  the  Petit 
8al£ve  rise  like  a  wall,  whidi  in  turn  is  overt^fped  ^y  the  distant 


and  etheiM  iik^  of  Mdot  l^bmc  Tel  tbe'fteftts}  aite  of  t^' 
town  is  not  Its  |<cturesqtie  as  that  of  sevenil  other  spots  in 
SiMtseriand.  Though  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hillock  round 
whldi  dusters  the  old  part  of  fbe  town,  ajaiige  portkmof  ifce 
newer  town  is  built  on  the  afluvkd  flats  on  dther  bank  of  the 
Rhode.  Since  the  demoHtion  of  the  fortlficatioos  tit  1849  the 
town  has  extended  in  every  direction,  and  particularity  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  poaseates  many  edifices,  ptbBc 
and  private*  which  are  handsome  or  dtqgant,  but  It  has  almoeC 
ttotUng  to  which  the  memory  reverts  as  a  masttfpiece  of  arcU> 
tecturalart.  It  is  possible  that  this  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  artJstk 
bKght  of  the  Calvinism  which  solong  dominated  the  town.  '  wit, 
wl^  lacking  the  medieval  appeaimnoe  of  Fribbuig  or  Bern,  «r 
Slon  or  Coire,  the  grealt  number  of  modem  fine  buildings  in 
Gefaeva,  hotds,  vflks,  ftc,  gives  it  an  air  of  paosperity  and 
comfort  that  attracts  many  visitors,  though  on  othos  modem 
French  architeeture  produces  a  blindihg  fgtut.  On  the  other 
hand,  thereare  broad  quays  along  the  river,  while  public  gardens 
afford  grateful  shade. 

The  cathedral  (Protestant)  of  St  Pierre  is  the  finest  of  tbeolte 
buildings  hi  the  dty,  but  is  a  seoobd-rate  boildhig*  though  as 
£.  A.  Freeman  lemuks,  '*  it  is  an  excelleat  exaaple  of  •  small 
cathedial  of  its  own  style  and  plan,  with  unusually  litUe  later 
aherAkML"    The  UUock  on  which  itrieeawasnodaubtthesiteoC 
eaUier  d^urchcs,  but  the  present  Transitional  building  datcsonly 
from  the  i  ath  and  r3th  centuries,  whikits  porticowas  built  in  the 
xSth  century,  after  the  model  of  the. Pantheon  at  ROttte.    It 
contains  a  fbw  sepikhnd  nmaimenls,  leoMivedf  rem  the  dotttcn 
f pufieddown  in  1 7si),'and  a  finemodeni  otgan,  but  the  historical 
old  bell  La  Cilmmci  has  beeniepkced  by  anewer  and  hgyr  one  • 
winch  bean  the  sune  naiae.    More  interesting  than  the  cfaurcli 
itaelf  is  the  adjoiidngchapd  of  the  Maccabees,  built  in  the  istit 
century,  and  recently  restored.    Near  the  cathedral  are  the  - 
acKnal  (now  hodshig  the  historical  museum,  in  which  are  pse- 
served  many  relics  of  the  ''  Fjtralade  "  of  i6oi,  indudii^  the 
famonsladdeis),andthemaisondeville  or  town  hall.    The  latter 
building  is  first  mentioned  in  1448,  but  most  of  the  present 
building  dates  from  far  later  times,  though  the  quaint  pavecf 
spiral  pathway  (taking  the  i^aoeof  a  staircase  in  the  interior)  was 
madein  the  middle  of  the  x6th  cenCuiy..   In  the  ^alle  du  QonseU 
d'&at  some  curious  isth-oentuty  frescoes  have  latdy  been 
diacDVered,  while  the  old  Salle  des  Festins  is  now  known  as  the 
SaUed^rAlabamafinmemoryof  the  arbitration  tribunal  of  1873. 
In  the  tsth-centuiy  Tour  Baudot,  adjoining  the  Town  Hall,  arc 
preaecved  the  ikh  archives  of  the  dty.    Not  far  away  is  the 
palais  de  justice,  buflt  in  1709  as  a  hospital,  but  used  as  a  court 
house  since  1858.    On  the  Ue  in  the  Rhone  stands  the  tower 
(built  fm  X3X9)  of  the  old  castle  belonging  to  the  bishop.    Among  . 
the  modem  buildings  we  may  mention  the  following,    the 
Uoivexsity(  founded  in  1559,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  University 
in  2873  only)*  the  Athln^  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the 
Victoria  Hall  (4  concert  hall,  presented  in  1904  to  the  dty  by 
Mr  Baxton,  formerly  H.B.M.'s  Consul) ,  the  theatre,  the  Salle  de  la 
Reformation  (for  religious  lectures  and  popular'  concerts),  the 
Bitiment  Electoral,  the  Russian  church  and  the  new  post  office. 
At  present  the  museums  of  various  kinds  at  Geneva  are  widely 
diflpenod,  butahugenew  building  in  course  of  constraction  (1906) 
wjU  ultimately  house  most  of  them.    The  Mus6c  Rath  contains 
pictures  and  sculptures;  the  Mus£e  Fol,  antiquities  of  various 
dates;  the  Mus^  des  Arts  D6coratifs,  inter  alia,  a  fine  collection  of 
prints;  the  Mus6e  Industriel,  industrial  objects  and  models;  the 
Musie  Arch&>logiquej  prehistoric  and  archaeological  remains;  the 
Mus^d^HistoiieNaturellc,  sdentific  collections;  and  the  Mus^ 
Epigrapbigue,  a  considcraUe  number  of  inscriptions.    Some  way 
out  of  the  town  is  the  Mus^e  Ariana  (extend vc  art  collections), 
left,  witha  fine  park,  in  1890  to  the  dty  by  a  rich  dtizen,  Gustavo 
ReviUiod.    The  public  Ubrary  is  in  the  university  buildings  and 
contains  many  valuable  MSS.  and  printed  books.    Geneva  boasts 
also  of  a  fine  observatory  and  of  a  number  of  technical  schools 
(watchmaking^  chemistry,  medicine,  commerce,  fine  arts,  &c.), 
some  of  ^hich  arc  really  annexes  of  the  university,  which  in  June 
1^  was  atgtjendcd  by  IJ5S  matriculated  students,  of  whom  903 
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wer^  BdiD^Swiss,  the  Rus^ans  (475  in  nmnber)  fonning  t!ie 
m«}6Hty  of  the  foreign  students.  Geneva  is  well  supplied  with 
charttabte  institutions,  hospitals,  &c.  Among  other  rtmaxiable 
fii^ts  of  the  city  may  be  mentioned  the  great  hydrkulic  esUbHsh- 
ment  ^buOt  1882-1899)  of  the  Forces  Motriusdu  Rkdiu  (turbines), 
the  iinguhu*  monument  set  up  to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of 
Brunswick  who  left  Us  fortune  to  the  dty  in  1873,  and  the  tie 
Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  no^  connected  with  the  Pont  des  Beigues. 
T!ie  house  Occi^ied  by  Rotisseau  b  No.  40  in  the  Grand'  Rue, 
whfle  No.  15  in  the  san^e  street  is  on  the  site  of  Calvin's  bous^ 
though  not  the  actual  dwelling  inhabited  by  him. 

The  real  name  of  the  dty  is  CenavOt  that  being  the  form  under 
which  it  appears  in  almost  all  the  known  documents  up  to  the 
gg^f^^  7th  century,  a.d.,  the  variation  Cemta  (which  has  I^  to 
great  confiuion  with  (#enoa)  being  also  found  in  the  6th 
century.  But  Geneva  and  Cebwna  are  of  later  date.  The  fizst 
mention  of  the  dty  is  made  by  Caesar  {B^.  Colli.  L  6-7)  who  tcDs 
us  that  it  was  the  last  oppidum  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  nearest 
to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetli,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  & 
bridge  that,  for  militaiy  reasons,  he  was  forced  to  destroy. 
Inscriptions  of  later  date  state  that  it  was  only  a  ncus  of  the 
Viennese  province,  while  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  gild  of 
boatmen  flourished  there.  Bnt  the  many  Roman  ***»■«"*  found 
on  the  original  sitc(in  the  region  of  the  cathedral)  of  the  dty  show 
that  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  and  that  it  poasessed 
a  considerable  commerce.  About  400  the  Nolitia  GdUiantm  calls 
it  a  cimtas  (so  that  it  then  had  a  munidpal  administration  ol  its 
own),  and  reckons  it  as  first  among  those  of  the  Viennese.  Prc^ 
ably  this  rise  in  dignity  was  connected  with  the  establishment  ol  a 
bishop's  see  there,  the  first  bishop  certainly  known,  Isaac,  being 
beard  of  about  400  in  a  letter  addressed. by  St  Eucbeiios  to. 
Salvius,  while,  in  450;  a  letter  of  St  Leo  states  that  the  see  was 
then  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Vienne.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  ground  for  the  local  tiadition  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  r^ion  by  Dio^ysius  and 
Paracodus,  who  successive  occupied  the  see  of  Vienne,  but 
another  tradition  that  the  first  bisliop  was  named  St  Nasatius 
rests  on  a  confusion,  as  that  saint  bejongs  to  Genoa  aiid  not  to 
Geneva. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  a.p.  it  came  into  the 
pofsessi^a  of  the  Buigundians,  who  held  it  as  late  as  $17  (thus 
leaving  pio  room  for  any  occupation- by  the  Ottngoths),  and  in 
534P«Bsedinto  the  hendsof  the  Franks.  The  BtUgpuidianJuiigs 
seem  to  have  made  Geneva  one  of  their  principal  midenoet,  cad 
the  iycrfitfa  (above  named)  tells  us  that  the  dty  was  rufewrols  by 
King  Gundibald  (d.  5x6)  which  is.  generally  supposed  to  mean^ 
that  he  first  survpUfuM  it  with  a  wall,  the  dty  tbea  fismprising 
littie  m«n,thaa  the  hUl  on  which  the  ptesent  cathedral  stands. 
That  building  isoloooiqeofsiuch  later  dale,  but  it  seems  ocfCain 
that  when  Cct  siy^i6)  Sigismimd,  teaiof  Kh^Gundibefcl,  buflt 
a  stooe  church  on  the  site,  H  took  the  place  of  an  eadier  woodeft 
chitrdi,  oonstructed  on  Roman  fsuadatioos,  aU  thne  lajKis 
beii«  deaaly  viniUe  at  tba  pciMnt  day^  We  know  that  St 
AtitM,  archhisbQp  of  Vienne  (d.  si8)»  piMched  a  attmoD  (pfe- 
senred^to  «s)  it  thededicMSenof  a  chnrchatt  Geneva  whidi  had 
been  built  on  the  site  of  om  hunt  by  tbeenimy,  and  the  bitaol 
haM-bbrpt  wood  found  in  the  seoond  of  the  two  layers  mcntioBed 
ab^ve,  JMcm  to>make  it  prpbaUe  that  the  tefeienee  Is  to  Sigis- 
miaif  •  ohorch.  Bat  Geneva  was  in  no  sense  one  of  the  grtat 
dtfts  o£  the  regbn,  tbongh.  it  is  mentSoned  in  the  i4irfhai<te 
/<<MMry  and  m  the  PM*^  ToUt  (both  4th  ceataiy  AA.),  bo 
donbt  Owii«  to  ita  important  position  on  the  beak  of  theRfattiek 
which  then  rose  to  the  foot  of  the  hm  00  whfeh  the  odglnal  dty 
stood.  This  isnDdod>t  the  leeson  why,  apeit  fromeettie  pawhig 
allusions  (for  instsnce,  Chades  the  Great  held  a  eoondl  of  war 
there  in  779,  on  fail  fast  joumfeyi  to  Italy),  we  bear  vccy  little 
abeotit. 

In  xe^4,  with  the  rest  of  the  khigdom  of  Burgnndy  or  Adas,  it 
letwted  to  the  «nq>eror  Conrad  tI.,wlio  was-  uuwned  king  at 
Payeme  In  1053,  and  in  1034  was  reoogniscd  as  such  at  Geneva 
b^  «  gnat  asseably  of  nobtesfcom  Cennatty,  Boignndyand 
Italy,  this  rather  unwilling  surrender  signifying  the  union  of 


those  3  kingdoms.  It  is  said  that  Conrad  granted  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  dty  to  the  bishop,  who,  in  1163,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  bdng  elected* 
from  Z2I5,  by  the  chaptex;  but,  after  14x8,  naxneddixc^  by  the 
pope  himself. 

Like  many  other  prince-bishops,  the  ruler  of  (joneva  had  to 
defeiid  his  rights:  without  against  powerful  aeighboors,  and 
withinagainst  the  rising  power  of  the  dtizens.  These  struggles 
constitute  the  entire  political  hist<ny  of  Geneva  up  to  about 
X53S»  when  a  new  epoch  of  unrest  opens  with  the  adoption  of 
Protestantism.  The  first  f of  without  was  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  the  Genevois  (the  region  south  of  th^Tdty  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Axmecy)»  who  were  also  "  protectoxs  *'  {odaocatij  of  the 
church  of  Geneva,  ai^  axe  first  haad  of  in  the  ixth  and  X2th 
centuiies.  Their  influence  was  probably  never  stronger  than 
during  the  rule  as  bishop  (11x^1x19)  of  Guy,  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  count.  But  his  successor,  Humbert  de  Graxnmoot,. 
fesumed  the  grants  made  to  theoouiit,andin  zzasby  the  Accord 
of  S^yssd,  the  count  fuDy  acknowledged  the  suseiainty  of  the 
bishop.  A  fresh  struggle  under  Bishop  Ardutius  (rx35-xi8sy 
ended  in  the  onnfirmstion  by  fredeiick  ^aibarossa,  as  emperor, 
of  the  position  of  the  bishop  as  subjea  to  no  one  but  himself 
(x  X  53)„fhis  declaration  bdng  strengthened  by  the  devation  of  the 
bishop  and  his  succesaoca  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  enmire 
("6a), 

In  XS50  the  counts  of  Savoy  first  appear  in  oonneiion  with 
Geneva,  being  moctgagses  of  the  Genevois  family;  and,  in  1263, 
practically  their  heixs as  "protector  "of  the  dty.  It  was  thus 
xiatural  that  the  dtiicns  should  invoke  the  sjd  ol  Savoy  against 
their  bishgp,  Robert  of  the  Genevois  .(X376-1387).  But  Count 
AmadeusofSavoiy  not  mcsdy  seised  (ia|7)  the  castle  built  by  the 
bishops  OUxNit  laxp)  on  tho  IW,  but  also  (z388>  the  office  of 
vieedemimm  \srid^wme\  the  official  throtfgh  whom  the  bishop 
eanrdsed  his  oMnor  judicial  rights.  The  new  bishop,  William  of 
Conflans  (la^T-xays)  could  reooVsc  neither,  and  in  IJ90  had  to 
formali^Ktccipiiaetbepodtionof  Savoy  (which  wasthuskgalieed) 
in  his  own  cathedral  c^y.  It  was  duihig  this  strugg^  that  about 
xf87  (these  priviJegti  were  finally  sanctioned  by  the  bishop  in 
Z50Q)  the'dtisens  oiganised  themsehras  into  a  comnrane  or 
coipefatioa,  elected  4  qmdics,  and  showed  their  independent 
podtionl^caudngaicallarthecitytobepKpated.  Thebidiop 
was  thof  threatened  on  (wo  sides  by  foes  of  wlioi»the  influence 
was  rising,and  against  n^bom  his  struggles  were  of  no  avail  In 
X365'the  count  ohtainrd  from  the  emperor  the  ofiice  of  imperial 
vioarovcf  Genefn.  bnt  the  neit  bishop  WnUamof  Maroossay 
(1306-3577  :  fao  began  the  construction  of  a  new  wall  round  the 
flseathr  enCended  dty.  a  pro  dim  not  comoleted  till  ias8)  secuTitl 
the  withdiawal  of  this  nmpetion  ((366-1367),  whkh  the  count 
finally  tenonnced  (1371)*  One  of  that  faiahop's  spccewois, 
Adhfmar  Fabd  (x3^i388)  codified  and  confirmed  all  tlie 
fmcUiM,  lights  and  privileges  of  the  ddaens  <x387),  this  grant 
being  thfelfofMsCMeof  the  dty  of  Genevn.  Ini4oxAmade« 
VIXL  of  Sawoy  bonght  the  connty  of  the  Gcnevoiiy  as  the  dynasty 
of  Iterutoahad  beconn  entintt ,  Geneva  wis  now  sviounded  on 
all  aides  by  the  doniNons  of  the  hcnse  of  Sa»egr. 

AflMdeaadid  honage,  in  X4PS>  to  the  bishop  for  those  of  the 
iwwlyacquited lands whidi he hddfroai the faiahopk  But,after 
his  power  had  been  strengthened  J^  jUsckention  (1417)  by  the 
empetor  to  tlm  tank  of  a  dnke,  and  by  hfs  iftfrcsafawi  to  the 
piindpali^cf  Hethnont  (x4t8«  long  held  by  acadel  brandi  of  hfs 
honse),  Aniadras  tried  to  pnrchase  Geneva  ftOB  its  bishop,  John 
of  Piene-Sds6nr  RodwtailMt  (i4iB-t4ja).  This. offer  was 
rdfttted  belh  by  theihishop  and  by  the  dtjaaa,  while  in  X4SO  the 
enpetor  Sigisrrand  dedaied  that  he  aiona  was  thesoaeinin  of  the 
dty^  and  foflMdeany  onetoattidtkoc  hiim  It  in  mqr  fashioiL 
OdiUy  enoi^h  Amadcns  did  hi  the  end  get  hold  of  the  dtgr,  ftr, 
having  ben  elected  pope  ttnder  tlie  nante  of  Fdiz  v.,  he  named 
himself  to  the  vacant  see  of  (kneva  (1444)*  ud  kept  it,  afCer.his 
tesfgnatien  of  the  Papacy  hi  i449f  till  his  de<th  in  MP*  Fortho 
most  pact  of  this  period  he  redded  in  Gcndra.  S^ona  1451  ^ 
x$at  th^  see  waa  almost  ooncinuoq^X  held  by  a  cadet  of  tfaehooM 
of  Savoy,  which  thus  treated  it  as  a  kind  of  appange. 
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Most  probably  Geneva  would  aoon  have  become  an  int^ral 
part  of  the  realms  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appearance  of  a  new  protector  on  the  scene — the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. In  the  early  15th  century  the  town  of  Fribourg  made  an 
alliance  with  Geneva  for  commercial  purposes  (the  ck>th  ware- 
houses of  Fribourg  at  Geneva  being  enlarged  in  1432  and  1465), 
as  the  cloth  manufactured  at  Fribourg  found  a  market  in  the 
foirs  of  Geneva  (which  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1262,  and  were 
at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  about  1450) .  The  duke,  however, 
was  no  better  inclined  towards  the  Swiss  than  towards  Geneva. 
He  struck  a  blow  at  both,  when,  ih  1462-1463,  he  induced  his  son- 
in-law,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  to  forbid  Ftench  merchants  to  attend 
the  fairs  of  Geneva,  altering  also  the  days  of  the  fairs  at  Lyons 
(established  in  X42oand  increased  in  number  in  1463)  so  as  to  make 
them  dash  with  those'  filed  for  the  fairs  of  Geneva.  This  nearly 
ruined  Geneva,  whidi,  too,  in  1477  had  to  pay  a  large  indem- 
nity to  the  Swiss  army  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  advanced  to  take  vengeance  on  the  dominions 
of  his  ally,  Yolamle,  dowager  duchess  of  Savoy  and  sister  of  Louis 
XI.,  as  wdl  as  on  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  her  brother-in4aw.  But, 
after  this  payment,  the  bishop  made  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss. 
Aprokmged  attempt  was  made  (i5Z7-'X53o)  by  the  reigning  duke 
of  Savoy,  Charles  IIL  (1504-1553),  to  secure  (knevafor  hfs 
famDy,  at  first  wkh  the  hdp  of  his  bastard  cousin  John  (1513* 
1322),  the  Ust  of  his  house  to  hold  the  see.  In  this  struggle  the 
syndic,  Philibert  Berthelier.  succeeded  in  ccmduding  (15 19)  an 
alliance  with  Fribourg,  wmch,  however,  had  to  be  given  up 
almost  immediatdy.  It  split  the  dtiaen»  into  two  parties;  the 
Eidienoh  rdying  on  the  Swiss,  while  the  ItamdMi  (mamefaikes) 
supported  the  dtdce.  Berthelier  was  executed  in  1519,  and  Am€ 
L(^er  in  1524,  but  Bennaon  Hugoes  (d.x53s)  took  their  place, 
and  in  1526  succeeded  in  renewing  the  alHanoe  with  Fribourg  and 
adding  to  it  one  with  Bern.  TMi  much  enraged  the  duke,  who 
took  active  steps  against  the  dtisenSy  and  tifed  (1527)  to  cany 
off  the  bishop,  FSerre  de  la  Baume  (x 532-1544),  who  soon  found 
it  beat  to  ihake  his  submtssioo. 

The  Genevese,  thus  abandoned  by  thek  natuzal  protector, 
looked  to  the  Swiss  for  hdp.  They  sent  (October  1530)  a  con-, 
siderable  army  to  ^ave  the  city.  TUs  armed  intervention 
eompdled  the  duke  to  sign  the  treaty  of  StluUen  (t^th.Octdbe^ 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  trouble  the  Genevae  any-  more, 
agredng  that  if  be  did  so  the  two  tdwus  of  Tlriboorg  and  Bern 
should  have  the  right  to  occupy  his  barofly  of  Vavd.  The  two 
towns  also,  by  the  dedsSbm  given  as  arbitratora  at  Pispcne  (soCh 
lOecember  1530),  upheld  thdr  alliaace  with  Geneva,  oandeBAned 
the  duke  to  pay  an  the  Ui)en8eeof  the  war,  and  confirmed  the 
dause  as  ta  their  right  to  occupy  Vand;  they  also  suRotmAng 
the  ^erdse  of  the  powers  of  ^idomt^  by  the  duke  wftheo  niaBy 
ffestrictionsthat  in  x<3i  the  duke,  after  much  resistance,  fbmally 
agreed  to  tecogniM  the  aUianoeef  (kneva  with  tbetwo  towns  and 
not  to  annoy  the  Genevese  any  more.  Thus  a  legal  de  betweoi 
Geneva  and  two  of  the  Swiss  cantons  wasresCabUahed,  while  the 
dukedid  not  anylonger  venture  toannoy  theGenev<ese,asliedmi« 
lo  his  fine  barony  of  Vaud.  In  the  coofse  of  this  ftruggle  (and 
cspedatly  after  the  last  episcopal  stfniMahad  left  the  town  In 
1526)  the  munidpal  authorities^  tkedty  graatly developed,  a 
grand  <»u»tf  of  floo  membks  bdng  set  up  hi  laaitadon  o(  Cboae  at 
Beta  aUdat  FHbeurg,  WUIe  wlthia  the  larger  assembly  there  was 
»  P«IU  co9tsiU  of  60  measbars  ler  man  confidentiai  boaiaess. 
Thus  1536  marks  the  date  at  which  Geneva  besane  its  own 
nistren  within,  while  allietf  axMmaUy  wHfa  die  Stvisa-confedcm- 
don.  But  hardly  had  this  aattlement  been  leadMd  when  a  freah 
dement  of  discord  thwitencd  to  wboOy  «ipBct  aoatteia— the 
adoptfonof  PiotflitaBtpriadpieabrtbecity*.  Juit  hdoto  this 
event,  however*  thaibitificatioitt  weae  aiioe  men  (rs34)  rebuilt 
(biu  still  faasaitf)  and  erteiided  so  aa  to  take  la  aaveral  new 
suburbs,  indudiht  Chat  oi  St  Gervaia  00  the  iliht  bank  of  the 
Rhone  wUd,  tiH  then,  aaemito  have  beennaeadoaed  (s$xt» 

1527). 

In  153s  William  Faral,  a  Itetcataot  pcsacfaer  from  Danphfn^, 
who  had  oaoverted  Vaud,  ftc,  to  the  new  beUef,  ibat^ame  to 
Ganeva  and  tattled  there  in  1533-    Bat  although  Bern  aapported 


the  Reform,  Fribourg  did  not,  and  in  rs34  withdrew  fpoa  Ita 
alliance  with  Geneva,  while  directly  aflicrwardsthedukeof  Savoy 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  the  city.  On  the  loth  of  August 
1535  the  Protestant  faith  was  formally  adopted  by  (Geneva,  but 
an  offer  of  hdp  from  France  having  been  rdused,  as  the  dty  waa 
unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  its  sovereign  rights,  the  duke's  party 
continued  its  intrigues.  Finally  Bern,  fearing  that  Geneva  might 
fall  to  France  instead^  of  to  itself,  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  city 
.(January  1536),  but,  not  bdng  able  to  persuade  the  dtisens  to 
give  up  thdr  freedom,  had  to  content  Itself  with  the  conquest  of 
the  barony  of  Vaud  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  thus  acquir- 
ing rich  territories,  while  becoming  close  neighbours  of  Genevm 
(January  and  March  X536).  Meanwhile  Fard  had  been  advancing 
the  cause  of  religious  reform,  which  was  definitively  adopted  on 
the  2  ist  of  May  x  536.  In  Juiy  1 536*  French  refugee,  John  Catvio 
(q.v.),  came  to  Geneva  for  a  night,  but  was  detained  by  Fard  who 
found  in  him  a  powerful  helper.  He  opposition  party  of  the 
Ubertins  succeeded  in  getting  them  both  «dled  in  1538,  but,  in 
September  X54X,  Calvin  was  recalled  (Fard  spending  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  Neuch&tel,  where  he  died  X565)  to  Geneva.  Bom  in 
1 509,  he  was  then  about  3  2  years  of  age.  He  set  up  this  theocracy 
in  (}eneva,  and  ruled  the  reorganized  republic  wUh  a  strong  hand 
till  his  death  in  X564,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  milder 
Theodore  de  Besa  (X5X9-X605). 

The  great  blot  on  Calvin's  rule  was  his  intolerance  of  other 
thinkers,  as  exemplified  by  his  l^fuming  of  Gruet  (1547)  and  of 
Servetus  (xsS3)«  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  founded  (^559)  the 
Academy,  which,  originally  meaiit  as  a  seminary  for  his  preadiers, 
later  greatly  extended  its  scope,  and  in  X873  assumed  the  raxik  of 
a  University.  The  strict  rule  of  (Calvin  drove  out  many  oU 
(ienevese  hunilies,  while  he  caused  to  be  recdved  as  dtxaens 
many  French,  Italian  and  English  refugees,  so  that  Geiteva 
became  not  merdy  the  "  Protestant  Rome  "  bcA  also  quite  a 
cosmopolitan  little  dty.  The  Bernese  often  interfered  with  the 
intenxal  affairs  of  (kneva  (while  Gslvin,  a  Frenchman,  naturally 
looked  towards  France),  and  refused  to  allow  the  dty  to  oondude 
any  alliances  save  with  itsdf.  That  alliance  was  finally  renewed 
in  X558,  while  in  1560  the  Romanist  cantons  made  one  with  the 
duke  of  Sayoy,  a  cealous  supporter  of  the  old  faith.  In  1564, 
after  Idng  negotiations,  Bern  restored  to  the  duke  part  of  its 
conquests  of  1536,  vis.  Gex,  the  (2enevois  and  the  ChablsJs, 
(Geneva  bdng  thus  bnce  more  fdaced  amid  ^  dominions  <rf  tlie 
d^e;  though  by  the  sante  tteaty  (that  of  Lausaime,  October 
1564,  Calvin  hat^died  the  preceding  May)  the  alliance  of  Bern 
with  Geneva  waa  maintained.  In  1579  Geneva  was  tndoded  in 
theallianoeeocichided  by  France  with  Bern  aad  Soleute,  while  in 
1584 ZOrichjofaied  Bern  in  anotheriiUance^th  Geneva.  Tbe 
struggle^ridened  aa  Geneva  became  a  pawn  hi  the  great  attempt 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  bring  back  hb  subjecta  to  the  old  faith, 
his  effertfe  behig  seconded  by  Francois  de  Salca^  the  *'  apoatle  of 
the  Chaftlais.  **  Bat  the  Ung  of  F^ranoe,  for  political  reaaona, 
exposed  Savoy,  «4th  whom,  however,  he  made  peace  in  itex: 
Id  Becemher  1602  Fhmooia  de  Salei  #as  consecrated  Uahop  of 
Oenaea  (sfnca  r^%  the  bfshopa  had  Uved  at  Axmecy),  aad-a  few 
dayt  later  the  duke  of  Savoy  made  a  final  attempt  to  get  boU  of 
the  dty  by  a  saiprisa  attack  in  the  nig|ht  of  xx-i2th  Deoetnbcr 
itioa  (Old  Style),knovn  in  Uatory  M  the"  Eacalade.'*aa  ladders 
wen  used  to  scale  the  dty  walla.  It  waa  successfully  vepdled, 
over  900  of  the  foe  bcfaigslaSn,  while  17  Geneveae  only  pedsbad. 
Filled  ivith  joy  at  thdr  rescue  irom  this  attack,  the  dtiaeaa 
crowded  to  thdr  catlxdral,  where  Bern  (then  83  yeaia  oi  ay^ 
bid  them  to  sfaig  the  iS4th  Psalm  which  has  ever  silKe  been  sang 
Oft  the  annhmsary  of  thia  great  delivery.  The  peace  ol  St  Jufiea 
( t  tat  of  Jidy  1603)  marked  the  final  deieat  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  long  straggle  waged  fainoa  1190)  by  Ua  hoase  agataist  di* 
dtyof  Geaava. 

In  the  charter  of  1387  we  hear  oidy  of  the  aAndl  ffaAnof 
(composed  of  all  male  beads  of  families)  which  acted  aathelegla' 
lature,  and  dected  annually  the  Executive  of  4  ayndka;  aa 
doubt  this^fbrm  of  role  existed  earlier  than  1387.  Even  before 
1387  there  waa  also  the  peHt'CarueU  or  eonseU  trdin^e  or  MnM0 
Unit,9kbo69  not  lecogniaed  by  the  law,  thoagh  it  becaiae  vary 
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powttfnli  it  »u  Mmpoied  o[  the  4  lynfo,  aitb  Mvtnl  other 
counKDon,  tad  Kted  originBlly  as  the  idviser  of  Ibe  lyadics 
nbo  mn  k|>ttr  mpoiuible  for  the  lulc  of  the  dty.  ' 
m  fnt  hai  oS  the  Coondl  of  the  Fifty  (n-establiihed 
mad  lUa  k»wil  u  Utt  Sixty),  and  is  i  Si6  o!  the  Couni 
Two  Huadnd  (fMthlithtd  in  imitatioa  of  IhoK  (f  Bem  ud 
Fribdus),  both  being  tummoncd  in  ipedij  omi  of  urgency. 
"no  DUmben  of  both  wen  named  by  the  fail  ffnaxl,  of  which, 
In  lofo,  the  membciB  wcreconhnned  or  not  by  the  Two  HnndrecL 
By  the  CoBititutloa  of  isu  the  timitil  ttniral  had  only  the  right 
of  '•'»~-J"[  the  4  lynMa  out  of  n  list  of  S  presented  by  the 
tMt  enucif  and  tlw  TwoHondnd,  which  Iherefoie  taliy  elected 
them,  tnbjcct  to  «  formal  appnbUloa  on  tbop*ttof  theluxct 
bodr.  niit^itemwBidightl)'inadifindinis6S,thec«u  " 
oltbltilataUtting  tilli7M.  Tbt  avU  ^niraJ  leO  a 
man  lst«  tb*  back^oand,  the  membcn  ol  the  other 
■tiduaily  abtainid  the  privOego  of  being  imlnovnblB,  ud  ths 
■jntcm  o(  a>-opl*tloii  reulted  in  tiie  oen  tion  of  &  close  n  ~ 

Dinbg  tbe  i  Ttb  tod  ittb  centiuJt*,  while  the  S 
Bujodty  ^  the  Swia  caotou  (teidily  nfuMd  to  iccept  GtDcn 
u  (vea  ■  wibordinWo  nember  oi  tbe  CQaEodentiou,  the  city 
ititU  «n  diMncted  on  •even]  acoulona  by  utempti  oi  th* 
dtlieoi,  n  swbol^  to  gain  eome  ifaan  ih  the  aibtocratic  goveni- 

ccafuL  BintheludulfoltheiSthcentoiyiDuhilbciK 
htiUUnt  peilod  ta  tb*  liteniy  IMary  of  Gtatn,  whethcT 
npudi  BkUm  n  loldeat  foceitDeiih  while  to  tlw  nicceedi  , 
haU  ceDtiii7  the  nnmba  of  GeoeTtse  identlSc  celehritiei  i> 
RntuhaUg;  bi794tb>eS(ct(a(tbeFi«ndlR«F(dDtioD«na 
■bowB  ia  tk*  nan  Sba^  colBtitntlon  putad  by  Iba  dty 
■mremment.    Bnt  in  IT9B  llu  d^waiajmaiedtoFtaBceaud 

canfuBy  dktbiviiAad  ban  the  SwiatmtM  oj  Limao,  that  b 
Vaad,  at  Iba  Btlvcdc  KcixiUlc  aboiet  up  In  i79S>,  white  in 
iloa,  by  tba  Concordat^  the  ancient  biibi^»ie  of  Otaen  ma. 
(opfKaMd.    Ob  the  bU  of  Napolean  (iSij)  tba  dty  tefOVereal 

>(  tb*  SriH  confedeiatko,  lennl  biu  of  Fxacb  ud 
aavoyud  leattur  (u  pointed  out  above)  being  lidded  to  tbe 
luuiow  bonndi  of  the  old  Cenevew  RqnibBc  ' 
the  towa  aoow  pnlactian  againit  iti  huhSwii 
TbecmutUatioo  of  1S14  let  np  a  comnxio  ten 
for  tbe  dty  and  tbe  canton,  the  dty  not  obtaintngtiaoranippai 
IndepeacUncatBlthacanititDtionof  1841.  from  isjjtD  179B 
public  vonfatp  acconling  to  tbe  Romaniat  (onn  had  been  itiictly 
foibldden,  Ini79»abcadytbeSntatlsiptawaninadeloie- 
eataUiih  k,  and  In  iSoj  tbe  diiudi  ol  St  Germain  waa  handed 
ovet  to  tbe  Remmlita.  The  oonatitution  of '1I14,  looking  fot- 
at  diitticu  to  tbe  dty  tamtOiT 
^focmtbe 


_.. ^  .n  tBii  being  anlhodied 

hii  epiKOpal  tyla.  After  the  adventm  of  the  "  BKalade  " 
tba  ftmtfaatlena  woe  onoe  more  MRigtbenad  and  extended, 
tbMrwockahdiweiNnpktedabaiili7i&  But,iniSii,wn»of 
tbe  b^tlnu  were  oonvertad  into  p[onieaades,whDe  in  1849  the 
tBttrflbelactificatiouweRpulIeddownuUto  alio*  tba  dty 
to  expand  and  gndoally  aaiune  iti  pRKiLt  a^iect. 

When  Oeaava  neonnd  ita  politkaJ  independenca  In  tBi4  a 


r,/Hm 


a  very 


which  named  tW  amuil  fSal  01 

tiected  by  a  Umlted  daia,  for  the  electoral  qualification  was 

livnaorabautajahniingi.  ItwianotttU  iS^jlhatthliiyitem, 
thoagh  much  oritidied.  wai  oiodified.  Id  the  esily  pan  011841 
tha  "  Third  of  Uanh  Ajaodaiion  "  waa  lenunl  to  watdi  over 
tba  Intoaati  of  tbe  dliieDi,  and  in  Novembs  ol  thM  year  the 


govemmeal  wti  loRcd  by  a  popolai  deawoatnuion  to  Mimnuw 
an  oHdwUte  ttmiUhmli,  tibidi  in  1841  ^bonted  a  new  eoo- 
•tltutioa  that  waa  accepted  by  Ifiecitliens.  Bealdci  bMowJng 
DO  tbe  dty  a  government  diuinct  from  that  of  the  canton.  It 
■at  up  foi  the  latter  a  ^amd  ctnitil  or  Icgialature,  and  a  ctniiM 
d'Mf  0(  ciecBtlve  o(  13  Dcmban,  both  daetad  I«  the  eetm  of  4 
yean.  But  thia  conatUiitlaB  did  not  aecm  llbciat  enough  to 
many  dtiaena,  to  that  In  1S4A  tbe  government  gave  way  to  tlw 
Radkala,  ltd  by  Jamca  Faiy  (17947-1878),  wbo  draw  up  a  coo- 
Btittrtica  that  waa  acc^tad  ^  a  popnlar  vote  on  tbe  1  lit  of  Uay 
1S47.  It  WM  much  mote  advanced  than  tlnl  of  1B41,  and  in  ita 
malnieaturaatalpnvliU.  FtomtbatdatetOliUfthelUdlcala 
itdad  tha  atate.  their  bead,  faiy,  being  an  able  man,  lluiugfa 
emnragant  and  hidtaed  to  abaolatiMn.  Under  hit  aw^  tba 
tovn  wa*  modemtaed  tt/i  dereb^ied,  but  the  fioaiKej  were 
badly  admbditeTed,  »nd  Fa^  became  more  and  mote  a  radical 
dictator.  "  On  voudlait  lain  de  Cenive,"  aighed,  the  cooMF- 
vative,  de  U  Rive,  "  la  plua  pctita  des  giandta  villea,  et  pour 
md  }e  pi^f  j»  qu'elle  mie  la  plut  grande  dc9  petitea  vlUea."  In 
tBfii  and  in  1864  Faay  failed  to  secure  hia  re-dection  io  the 
Miuril  fUal,  tiou  (ollawcd  bia  ^leat,  and  tlv  Fcdenl  Uaapa 
weta  forced  to  inlarvana  lo  aa  to  teatora  orders 
Tlie  Deoucratic  paity  (libcntconiemtive)  ruled  from  rSij 

1870  tlia  Badirali  regained  the  lopremacy  tinder  their  new 
chiaf,ABtaineCaiteret(i8l3-i884)asdlEq>tiiti]liR7S.  Thia 
waa  a  period  of  rdigioaa  atdfe,  due  tn  the  Irritation  caused  by 
tbe  Vatican  coiu>cfl,and  tba  pope'a  attempt  toievirethe  blihopiic 
efCensn,  Ga^ianlUere>illad(i8i4-ia9i)wa*naniediniS£4 
tart  at  Genen.  and  made  biabop  of  Hebron  M  patUiia,  acting 
aa  tha  hdpet  al  tha  biabop  of  Lanaanna,  Early  in  1873  the 
pops  namad  him  "  vicar  apoatolic  ol  Geneva,"  but  be  wai.ei- 
pcUid  a  kw  waeka  later  from  Switagrlaad,  not  reluming  till 
iWj,  wben  he  became  biabop  of  Lausanne,  being  made  rarrtinal 
tn  iSjo.  Hw  Radical  govenunant  enacted  aevere  iaww  aa  to 
tba  Kiomaalats  in  Geneva,  and  gave  pdvilegea  to  tba  Chriatiaa 
Catholic  dmrdi,  which,  organiaed  in  1874  in  SwiMieriand,  had 
abaacbed  the  csBiBuni^  founded  at  Genen  by  Fte  Byadntbe, 
an  d[<!aiEulite  ftlar.  The  Renuaiita  therefore  were  no  longer 
recognised  by  the  ttala,  and  were  persecuted  in  diver*  ways, 
tbot^A  tbatidBaitinntda  turned  in  thdt  favour.  TheDemocrata 
itiled  liom  1S7S  to  lUc^  and  introduced  (be  "  Keferenduta  " 
(1879)  into  Uh  canton^  cOoatltution,  but,  tbelr  policy  of  the 


people  at  a  vote,  tb<y  gave  w^r  to  the  Jtadicala,  TbeKadicala 
went  out  in  1&89,  and  the  Democntts  held  the  tcina  of  power  tin 
1S07,  their  karkebatBgCHataveAdan.  In  1891  they  introduced 
tha  "  Initlatin"  ints  tha  antnnal  ronalitatjim,  and  in  1891 
thftprindlila  ol  pn^ortlonal  r^taentatlon  so  iar  aa  regards 
the  ^aadcoawB,  white  Tb.  Titrrettini  did  tench  to  increase  tbe 
tcoinmicalpiaapeiltyof  tbedty.  In  r897  the  lUdlcate  came  in 
-  in,  tbdr  leadoi  being  firat  Gtorgea  Favim  (1843-1901)  till 
death,  and  Ibeo  Bemi  Faiy,  a  distant  relative  of  Jamea 

*    '  'iats  became  gteatcf.    On  the  3aih  of  June  1907  the 
by  a  popular  vote,  dedded  Da  the  aepanUIon  of  Church 
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QEfJEVA,,  LAKE  OF— <jlENEVlfeVE,  ST 


*•&;' 


dtnelini  Am  iiaifbe  tuficienlij  • 


fiat  aj  Ifir  bcU^fruil  utJtr  ul 

d  liau,  itsinur  bI  nidkl-limi 
I.KilkUu  anuiil  ^  U<  Mfiin 

nary  ib^i  Ikal  Uu  ipaial 


y.  bv  it  itJI 


■m  iiaifbe  tufici 

b<BnL''»ckr«auiid«d  or  diip»rKkFd~Df  th^  b^U^i^nn'tV  ciiunt  I 
ckptitrcd  for  n  dobig.  but  Ihey  air  liable  Id  captuir  lor  any  vioUtic 
of  (wutralily  they  any  have' CDnimlrrrd.) 

rti  AoJuAac  nf HI  pnniilaf  ^  ^/lifb  r.  am  iW;  ta  luRt,  utrfbr 

vii.  In  UuauetJ a fiiUft^'ila ^r-'ikif.  lit Imfm-ikeliti 
rtiffiUd  ami  itell  naat  ai  mink  umiUliTalin  ii  fciiiblt. 

rktsi  ttipiUh  ia4  Iktit  Ukmtinti  are  lubjrcl  u  Ikt  iaaz  sf  uir. 
im  siaU  mtHfiHfliytiftr  amy  ollitrlmrlKM  IB  imiailht:!  Hum  bi 
tutataryter  t/ttsuk  aadwonaatd. 

NaMkOia.  Hi_  am-mouUr  sAo  hu  I'  '     " 

first  eniKre  At  saftty  of  the  sitk  aitd  wvKKiea  an  oaara^ 

■bitai-ikips  and  la  koipitajj  an  kaard 
^Id  aiilnU  Uu  nnny. 

nlCHarut  a/  arJir  and  Jar  At  dtflKI 
iiUnilofa  raiio-lileirafkk  iinliOi- 
t!  a  jliUificitian  Jar  ^IkdraaAni  At 

At  ckarilablt  trot  of  urmmaniin  tf 
'  oAcr  irajl.  la  lakt  on  lioard  and  lack 

I  abpfal.  al  infl  Ol  liax  ■*«  km 
V.naandid  or  ikipwiraktd  man,  AiM 

taptnrim  atcannl  al  inLk  Uaniparii 
I  la  ikrm  Ikty  ore  liahlt  u  aplnri  for 

il  or  hcapiiat  HaJT  of  any  rapCurrd 


lo  whatever  nalion  ihey  facJoPE,  iball  be  Lpm<^e<JJ  respected  and 
lootEcd  after  by  the  capton. 

xii.  Etery  tts5il  tf  wrr  af  a  UOitlr'nl  party  maf  claim  At  itlum 
of  Ikt  iHtmiti,  titk  or  ikipmtcttd  mka  an  n  itardmUilary  kupiul- 
lUfi,  kaipilal-tUpi  ^  aU  iKiiliit  or  ff  prwaU  inimUiiali.  wuttkanl 
ikifi,  yoMi  it  aOur  irafl,  vkaUttr  ki  At  nalitnality  if  Iktu  triieli. 

xlil.  If  IMi  wtiKulei.  liik  or  ikipartikid  are  nitati  a*  bea'd  a 
utatral  ikip  ^  wr,  U  liall  ki  pnmird.  at  far  at  ioiiibli.  Aat  Ikty 
maytaktmofmlkirptrtinwropfralimi. 


*bo  fall  into  Ibc  handi  of  the  olher,  ace  p 
captor  must  decide,  acconJinE  to  circumslanc 
them  or  send  them  to  ■  port  of  hiv  OMrn  cour 
oc  even  tDa.iioatile  port-    Jnthelast  csh,  pii 

pod  with  tbeconient  of  the  local  amhoritiet,  i 
amn«nient  between  the  Beutnl  State  an 
gaanled  by  the  neatral  State,  ao  that  they  nu 


QSmVA.  Un  or,  the  Vt^st  lake  of  *iikh  any  portion 
bdongi  to  SwIueilaDd,  and  Indeed  in  ctntcal  Eunipe.  It  n 
called  Laimi  Lnnaimni  by  the  old  Latin  and  Cnek  writen,  in 
4(h  cCDluiy  k.p.  Lai%i  Lanianitu  ot  Loiaatia,  In  the  midiBf  agn 
ttnerally  Lai  Jc  Lauiannt.  bnt  (com  the  i6th  cenlucy  onwardi 
I^ACfliiH,  though  fnim  the  end  ol  the  lElh  cent  ary  the  name 
i^cUmaRwutevived— acconlinglaProf.  Forel  LeUman  bibe 
proper  form.  Its  am  is  estimated  al  ti]  aq.m.  (Swis  Topo- 
graphical Bureau}  or  list  sq.  ">.  (Ford),  of  whichabout  140  sq. 
m.  ( I3»i  "I.  m.  Foiel)  ate  pollilcilly  Swlaa  (i  iji  sq.  in.  belonging 
lo  the  canton  of  Vaud,  tt)>q.  m.ta  that  o(  Geneva,  and  jiq.  m. 
to  lbalo(IheVa]*<>).ihereiii>iader(8jtq,iA.)  being Frenchiinee 
the  anneuliOR  of  Savoy  in  iB6a— the  entire  lake  fa  Indoded  in 
the  territory  (Sirin  <ir  Savoyard)  neulralhed  b;  the  congceas  of 
Vienna  fn  iSiJ.     The  FreiKh  part  tak«s  in  Beaity  (be  wtaok  of 


M^e.'a 


ThepiiK 

bare 


1^1  m.). 

Si  CinEol 
DfGenivi 


official  heieKl  It  37666  mitrB 
I  m^m.  though  376*  mfitrei 
■t-^^.    Of  coaiK  the  biigEli  given  od 
m  with  IheMdiBeienl  ail  main  of  th 

K^?n«iilmtr>rion.l'c!'F« 
Liman  (Geneva,  190J 
OnSVlftVB,  or 
Paris,  lived  during  tl 

lo  iradilion,  she  wa:. , — 

her  parenia  wrre  called  Scverus  and  Gerontla,  but  a»..,,..»., 
differ  widdy  aa  to  Iheir  aociai  poait  ion.  According  to  the  legend, 
■he  wgt  only  in  ber  sevenlh  year  when  she  was  induced  by  St 
Germain,  bishop  of  Aoierre,  to  dedicate  henelf  10  the  tiligiimi 
lite.  On  the  deiLh  of  her  parent!  she  removed  to  Parfi,  where  ihe 
disllnguilheif  herwlf  by  htr  benevolence,  as  well  •>  by  het  aviiter* 


_(J  vol).._^UuBniie,  1891-1904):  a^ 
<W.  A.  B.  C) 
OVETA,  IT  ic.  4ai-jii),  pttnmess  of 
tcr  half  of  the  sth  century.     Accordin| 
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■  nee,  jiutified  by  Mibscquc: 
■*  I  Usi).    - 


c  l^d 


>,  and  IB  4C0  >o  lu>v 
>  of  St  Denii.  Her 
Inthechurcliadhe 


|Raiinllucncei»'crChild«'ic,fitb«af  I 
ciiucd  \  church  to  be  buill  over  the 

Holy  AptBllet,  popularly  Lnown  u  Ihc 

hpnour  fay  Louis  XV.,  when  it  became  the  PintUsn,  and  buml 
on  the  Place  dc  Crivc^  but  the  relics  were  en&fatincd  in  a  chapel 
of  the  neighbouring  church  oi  St  Eticnne  du  Mont,  where  they 
Mill  ittnict  pilgrinu;  ber  fctlivit  it  celelmled  with  great  pOmp 
on  the  3rd  of  January.  The  f  rcscoet  of  the  Panlhton  by  Puvil  de 
CfaavsnUES  ate  bued  upon  the  legend  of  Ibe  uint. 

BiBLiooRAPHV.— The  main  ■oun  i. 

CiTKrrlai  cirpnij  Pariiionuti,  publii  "■ 

peniicc.    The  Eenuintneu  of  tlii>  lit  ch 

WcKi  Anka.   rS^j  and   1S94)  am  «. 

BiUitlkijiU  it  nUaU  dis  CharUi  (I  I). 

FotBcry    IScrifHaa    ,ct.    ««™.    iii.  il. 

BiBitlktca  midti  am  I133I.  lUlJ,  an  i4. 

The  jesend.and  irJracleiare  giSn  in  I  "i, 

January  lit;  there  a  (  ilioit  >kelch  b  K, 
ui  "  L(*  Siinlt "  tenet  (Pui^  1900]. 

QEHEVlftVB,   Gekovem    or    Gemoveia,  OP    BUiAVT, 

wide^tead  tale  of  Ihe  chaste  wife  liliely  accused  and  repudiated, 
generally  on  Ihe  word  of  a  [ejcclid  luitor.  Genovefa  of  Biabanl 
was  said  to  be  the  wile  ol  the  ptlaiine  Siegfiied  of  Trtva,  and  wai 
falsely  accused  by  the  mijordomo  Gola.  Sentenced  id  death  ihi 
was  spared  by  the  executioner,  and  lived  for  sii  years  with  hei 
son  in  a  cave  in  the  Ardenoes  nourished  by  a  roe.  Siegfried,  who 
had  meanwhih!  found  out  Colo's  treacheiy,  waa  chaaiog  the  roc 
when  he  discovered  her  hiding-place,  and  reinilaicd  lier  in  hei 
fotmet  honour.  Her  iloiy  a  said  lo  rest  on  the  history  of  Marie 
of  Brabant,  wife  of  Uiuis  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  count-palalinc 
of  (he  Rhine,  who  was  I ried  by  herhutbtnd  and  beheaded  on  the 
l8lh  of  January  125^.  for  supposed  infidelity,  a  crime  for  which 
Louis  itierwards  had  lo  do  penance.  The  change  in  name  may 
have  been  due  to  the  cull  of  SI  Geoeviive,  painmcM  of  Paris. 
The  tale  Grit  obtained  wide  popularity  in  L' InHtatuiiKxtinf.  n 
tie  it  Sainli  Ctnaihe  di  BrahuHl  (pr.  1638}  by  the  Jesuit  Rent  de 
C&isier  (1603-1661).  and  was  a  frequent  lubject  for  dnmalic 
reptetenlation  in  Germany.  With  GeDovefa'l  history  may  be 
compared  the  Scandinavian  ballads  of  JtoHiitiuiiJ  eg  Uimtrini, 
which  eiist  in  many  recensions.  These  deal  with  the  history  ol 
Gunild,  who  married  Henry,  duke  ol  Brunswick  and  Schleiwig, 
When  Duke  Henry  went  to  the  wars  he  lell  hi<  wife  in  charge  of 
Ravengaard,  who  accused  her  of  infidelity.  Gunild  it  cleared 
by  the  victory  of  her  champion  Mecncring,  the  "sm  "  "  ' 
Christian  men."  The  Scottish  ballad  of  Sir  Aldingar  is  i 
of  (he  same  story.  The  heroine  Gunhilda  it  said  to  have 
daughtet  of  Canute  (he  Great  and  Emma.  She  marriec 
King  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  and  tl 

given  aa  authentic  history  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Dc  lalii 
rttum  AniltmiM.Uh.H.iiSSj.  ShewalcalledCunigundallerhl 
matriage,  and  perhaps  was  confused  with  St  Cunigund,  the  wil 
of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  In  Ihe  Xarliiin<ic>iiu-ia{ii  the  innocer 
wile  is  Oliva,  sister  of  Charlenugne  and  wife  of  King  Hugo,  and  i 
the  French  Carolingian  cycle  the  emperor's  wile  Sibille  (la  ffn'i 
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to  be  found  in  the  itory  of  Doolin' 
the  English  romance  of  Sir  Triamimr,  in  me  sior; 
Oclavian  in  Oclapwii  lie  Empaor,  In  the  C( 
Huhvic  SM  Jcr  ttdMiic*  KStitin  CriutfUia, 
century  poem  lo  be  found  in  the  Kaiicrti'ttiiJi; 
£rJ  11/ ruafsKie  (c.  1400).  In  the  hut-nsmcd  romance  11  nasoeen 
suggested  that  the  story  gives  the  relalinna  between  Bernard  1, 
count  of  Toulouse,  son  of  the  Guillaume  d'Oiange  of  the  Caro- 
lingian roBianca,  and  the  copress  Judith,  second  wife  of  Louis 


in  Doon  dt  iiayena. 


n;  in  £uJb>#  Ffiti  foiu  M 
(London.  1868):  Tit  Kimt*a 
ngervyle  Sac.,  Edinburgh,  18& 
i^XlaMvii.ed.C.  LMikc  (Bcrl 
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yean  with  Pietro  Pitugino,  in  company  wilh  Raphael.  He 
next  worked  in  Florence  and  Siena,  along  with  Timoteo- della 
Vite;  and  in  the  latter  city  he  painted  various  compositions 
for  Pandolfo  Petnicci,  the  leading  local  ElalesmaD.  Retiimifig 
to  Urbino,  he  was  employed  by  Duke  Cuidobaldo  in  Ibe  dean- 

theatrical  adornments.  Thence  be  went  to  Some;  and  ia  the 
church  of  S.  Calerina  da  Siena,  in  that  apila],  is  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  works,  "  The  Resumction,"  lenutkable  both  for 
'  '  colouring.  He  studied  the  Roman  antiqailici 
measured  a  number  of  edISrts;  this  practice, 
1  his  previous  mastery  of  perspective,  qualified 
s  an  architect.  Francesco  U^ria  dclla  Roveie, 
ke  of  Crbino,  recalled  Gcnga,  and  cooimisaioDed 
worki  in  conneaitM  with  his  marriage-festivitieL 
This  prince  being  soon  illeiwards  expelled  by  Pope  Leo  X., 

"^  '™      luke  of  Uihiiko  was  eventually  restored  lo  hia 

took  Genga  with  him,  and  appointed  him  Ibe 
.  Aa  he  neared  the  close  of  his  career,  Cen^ 
use  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbino,  continuing  still  tg 
s  in  neecih  one.  of  the  "  Conversion  of  St  Paul," 
[th  of  July 


Genga  was  a  sculptor  and 
tecL  He  waa  jovial,  an  ex 
la.     His  principal  pupil  w 


kindly  to  hii 
Menzocchi.     Hit 

Banolommeo  (ijiB-iss8)  became  an  architect  at 
celebrity.  In  Cenga's  paintings  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fncdom, 
ind  a  certain  peculiarity  ol  character  consonant  with  hit  versatile, 
lively  and  social  temperament.  One  of  hb  leading  woihi  is 
in  ihecbuich  of  S.  AgosIinolnCesena— alriptychinoil-coloon, 
representing  the  "Annundalion,"  "  God  the  Father  in  Glory," 
and  the  "  Madonna  and  Child."  Among  hia  arthitectuni 
Ubourt  are  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  bi  Pciani; 
the  bishop's  palace  at  Sinlgatlia;  the  facade  of  the  cathediml 
of  Mantua,  ranking  high  among  [he  productions  of  the  i6lh 
century;  and  a  new  palace  for  the  duke  of  Urbino,  built  on  Ibe 
Monte  Imperiale.  He  tnu  also  caocemed  in  the  lortificaiiooa 
of  Petaro. 

GEHIITA.  in  botany,  a  geouj  of  about  eighty  spedcs  of  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lnuminosae,  and  natives  of 
Europe,  wettem  Asia  and  Nortlr  £lrii>.  TbReare  native  in 
Britain.  G,  audita  ll  the  needle-fune  or  petty  whin,  found 
on  bealbi  and  moist  tnoors,  a  spinous  plant  with  slender 
sprcadisg  branches  1  lo  1  ft.  king,  very  small  leaves  and  shorx 

iw  papilionaceous  flowera.    The  poDen  ia 


hoUK  planti 


rt  growi 


alights  01 
ich  yield 
onrock-w 


a  yellow  dye,  baa 


GEKIDa  (from  LaL  laiai,  [iiiun),  a  Ism  whkb  oci^nalljr 
meant,  in  Soman  mythology,  a  generative  and  protecting  qtirfl, 
who  has  ao  exact  paralld  in  Greek  rcligton,  and  ai  least  ia  fata 
earliec  aspKt  is  of  purely  Italian  origin  aa  oae  of  the  ddtici  ol 
family  or  bouaehold.  Every  man  has  his  genius,  who  ia  not  bia 
creator,  but  oaly  comes  iato  being  with  hia  and  it  allelled  to 
bim  at  bia  luith.  Aa  a  creative  principle  the  gcniu  ii  rMtuclad 
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to  man,  his  pl«c«  being  taken  by  a  Juno  (q>,  Juno  Lucina, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth)  in  the  case  of  women.    The  male  and 
female  spirit  may  thus  be  distinguished  respective^  as  the 
protector  of  generation  and  of  parturition  {ttUela  generandi, 
parUndi)f  although  the  female  appears  less  prominent.    It  is 
the  genius  of  the  paterfamilias  that  keeps  the  marriage  bed, 
named  after  him  Uctus  genialis  and  dedicated  to  him,  under  his 
special  protect  ion.    The  genius  of  a  man,  as  his  higher  intellectual 
self,  accompanies  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    In  many 
ways  he  exercises  a  decisive  influence  on  the  man*s  character 
and  mode  of  life  (Horace,  Epistles,  u.  2.  187).    The  responsi- 
bility for  happiness  or  unhappiness,  good  or  bad  fortune,  lay 
with  the  genius;  but  this  does  not  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
genii  for  num,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad  {jkyoMaliiuv, 
KOKoialiitap) ,  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  G  reek  philosophers.    The 
Roman  genius,  representing  man's  natural  optimism,  always 
endeavoured  to  guide  him  to  happiness;  that  man  was  intended 
to  enjoy  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  spoke  of  in- 
dulging or  cheating  his  genius  of  his  due  according  as  he  enjoyed 
himself  or  failed  to  do  sO,  when  he  had  the  opportunity.    A  man's 
birthday  was  naturally  a  suitable  occasion  for  honouring  his 
genius,  and  on  that  occasion  offerings  of  incense,  wine,  garlands, 
and  cakes  were  made  (Tibullus  ii.  2;  Ovid,  Trisiia,  iii.  13.  t8). 
As  the  representative  of  a  man's  higher  self  and  participating 
in  a  divine  nature,  the  genius  could  be  sworn  by,  and  a  person 
could  take  an  oath  by  his  own  or  some  one  else's  genius.    When 
under  Greek  influence  the  Roman  idea  of  the  gods  became  more 
and  more  anthropomorphized,  a  genius  was  assigned  to  them, 
not  however  as  a  distinct  personality.   Thus  wc  hear  of  the  genius 
of  Jupiter  (Jovis  Genio,  C.I.L.  L  603),  Mars,  Juno,  Pluto, 
Prtapus.    In  k  more  extended  sense  the  genius  is  also  the 
generator  and  preserver  of  human  society,  as  manifested  in  the 
family,  corporate  unions,  the  city,  and  the  state  generally.  Thus, 
the  genius  publicus  Populi  Romani — probably  distinct  from  the 
genius  Urbis  Romae,  to  whom  an  old  shield  on  the  Capitol  was 
dedicated,  With  an  inscription  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  sex 
(Cenio  .  .  .  sive  mas  sive  Jtmina) — stood  in  the  fofum  near 
the  temple  of  Concord,  in  the  form  of  a  bearded  man,  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  carrying  a  comu  copiae  and  sceptre.    It 
frequently  appears  on  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.   Sacrifice, 
not  confined  to  bloodless  offerings  like  those  of  the  genius  of 
the  house,  was  offered  to  him  annually  on  the  8th  of  October. 
There  were  genii  of  cities,  colonics,  and  even  of  provinces;  of 
artists,  business  people  and  craftsmen;  of  cooks,  gladiators, 
standard-bearers,  a  legion,  a  century,  and  of  the  army  generally 
{genius  sanctus  castrorum  peregjrinorum  (otiusgue  exercitus).    In 
imperial  times  the  genius  of  Augustus  and  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  as  part  of  th6  sacra  of  the  imperial  family,  were  publicly 
worshipped.    It  was  a  ^ommon  practice  (often  compulsory)  to 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  any  one  who  swore 
lalsdy  was  Aoggtd.    Localities  also,  such  as  theatres,  baths, 
stables,  streets,  and  markets,  had  their  own  genius.    The  word 
thus  gradually  lost  its  original  meaning;  the  nameless  local 
genii  became  an  expression  for  the  universality  of  the  divinum 
uumen  and  were  sometimes  identified  with  the  higher  gods. 
The  local  genius  was  usually  represented  by  a  snake,  the  symbol 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  of  perpetual  yoXith.    Hence 
snakes  were  usually  kept  in  houses  (Virgil,  Aert.  v.  95;  Persius 
i.  113),  their  death  in  which  was  considered  a  bad  omen.    The 
personal  genius  usually  appeared  as  a  handsome  youth  in  a  toga, 
with  head  sometimes  veiled  and  sometimes  bare,  carrying  a 
drinking  cup  and  cornu  copiae,  frequently  in  the  position  of  one 

offering  sacrifice. 

See  W.  H.  Roscber.  Lexdton  der  M^hotope,  and  article  by  J.  A. 
Mild  in  Dsremb^  and  Saglio,  Dictwnnatre  des  antiquHis,  where 
full  references  to  ancient  and  modem  authorities  are  Riyen;  L. 
Preller.  Rdmiscke .Mytkqlogie,  3rd  ed..  by  H.Jordan;  G. WiMowa, 
Religion  nnd  KuUur  der  Rdmer. 

Apart  from  the  Latin  use  of  the  term,  the  plural  "genii'* 

(with  a  singular  "  genie  ")  is  used  in  English,  as  equivalent  to 

the  Arabic  jinn,  for  a  class  of  spirits,  good  or  bad,  such  as  are 

described,  for  instance,  in  The  Arabian  Nights.    But  "  genius  " 

itself  has  become  the  regular  English  word  for  the  highest 


conceivable  form  of  original  abiHty,  something  altogether 
extraordinary  and  t>eyond  even  supreme  educational  prowess, 
and  differing,  in  kind  apparently,  from  "  talent,"  which  is 
usually  distinguished  as  marked  intellectual  capacity  short 
only  of  the  inexplicable  and  unique  endowment  to  which  the 
term  "  genius  ^  is  confined.  The  attempt,  however,  to  define 
either  quaUty,  or  to  discriminate  accurately  between  them,  has 
given  rise  to  continual  controversy,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
as  to  the  nature  of  either;  and  the  commonly  quoted  definitions 
of  genius — such  as  Carlyle's  "  transcendant  capacity  of  taking 
trouble,  first  of  all,"*  in  which  the  last  three  words  are  usually 
forgotten — are  either  admittedly  incomplete  or  are  of  the 
nature  of  epigrams.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  substantial 
Ught  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  modem  physiological 
school,  Lombroso  and  others,  who  regard  the  eccentricity  of  genius 
as  its  prime  factor,  and  study  it  as  a  form  of  mental  derangement 
The  error  here  is  partly  in  ignoring  the  history  of  the  word,  and 
partly  in  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  the  fact.  There  are  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  persons  really  insane,  of  one  type  or 
another,  or  with  a  history  of  physical  degeneration  or  epilepsy, 
have  shown  remarkable  originality,  which  may  be  described 
as  genius,  but  there  are  at  least  just  as  many  in  whom  no  such 
physical  abnormality  can  be  observed.  The  word  "  genius  " 
itself  however  has  oidy  gradually  been  used  in  English  to  express 
the  degree  of  original  greatness  wliich  is  beyond  ordinary  powers 
of  explanation,  i.e.  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  normal  human 
being  in  creative  work;  and  it  is  a  convenient  term(like  Nietzsche's 
"  superman  ")  for  application  to  those  rare  individuals  who  in 
the  course  of  evolution  reveal  from  time  to  time  the  heights  to 
which  humanity  may  develop,  in  literature,  art,^  science,  or 
administrative  life.  The  En^sh  usage  was  originally  derived, 
naturally  enou|^,  from  the  Roman  ideas  contained  in  the  term 
(with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  HaliMUp),  and  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  we  find  it  equivalent  simply  to  "distinctive 
character  or  spirit,"  a  meaning  still  commonly  given  to  the  word. 
The  more  modem  sense  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Johnson's  Die- 
tionary,  and  represents  an  x9th-centuiy  development,  primarily 
due  to  the  influence  of  German  writers;  the  meaning  of  "  dis- 
tinctive natural  capacity  or  endowment "  had  gradually  been 
applied  specially  to  creative  minds  such  as  those  of  poets  and 
artists,  by  contrast  with  those  whose  mental  ability  was  due  to 
the  results  of  education  and  study,  and  the  antithesis  has 
extended  since,  through  constant  discussions  over  the  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  the  real  nature  of  genius  and  that  of 
"  talent,"  until  we  now  speak  of  the  exceptional  person  not 
merely  as  having  genius  but.  as  "  a  genius."  This  phraseology 
appears  to  indicate  some  reversion  to  the  original  Roman  usage, 
and  the  identification  of  the  great  man  with  a  generative  spirit. 
Modern  theories  on  the  nature  of  "  genius  "  should  be  studied 
with  considerable  detachment,  but  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  in  such  works  as  J.  F.  Nisbet's  Insanity  0/ 
Genius  (1891),  Sir  Francis  Galton's  Hereditary  Genius  (new  ed., 
1892),  and  C.  Lombroso's  Man  of  Genius  (Eng.  trans.,  1891). 

GENUS.  VrkPHAHlE-VtUCnk  DU  CREST  DE  SAINT« 
AUBIM*  CoMTESSE  DE  (1746-1830),  French  writer  and  educator, 
was  bora  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  Burgundian  family,  at 
Champc6ry,  near  Aif  tun,  on  the  25th  of  January  1 746.  When  six 
years  of  age  she  was  received  as  a  canoness  into  the  noble  chapter 
of  Alix,  near  Lyons,  with  the  title  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Lancy,  taken  from  the  town  of  Bourbon-Lancy.  Her  entire 
education,  however,  was  conducted  at  home.  In  1758,  in  Paris, 
her  skill  as  a  harpist  and  her  .vivacious  wit  spttdily  attracted 
admiration.  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  married  to  Charles 
BriUart  de  Genlis,  a  colonel  of  grenadiers,  who  afterwards 
became  marquis  de  Sillery,  but  this  was  not  allowed  to  interfese 
with  her  determination  to  remedy  her  incomplete  education,  and 
to  satisfy  a  taste  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge.  Some 
years  later,  through  the  influence  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de 
Montesson,  who  had  been  clandestinely  married  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  she  entered  the  Palais  Royal  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
duchess  of  Chartres  (i  770).  She  acted  with  great  energy  and  zeal 
as  governess  to  the  daughters  of  the  family,  and  was  in  178J 
>  Frederick  the  Great,  iv.  iii  1407. 
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appointed  by  the  duke  of  Chartres  to  the  responsible  office  .9T, 
gOHverneur  of  his  sons,  a  bold  step  which  Jed  to  the  resignation  of 
all  the  tutors  as  well  as  to  much  social  scandal,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  intellectual  interests  of  her  pupils 
suffclt;d  on  that  account.  The  better  to  carry  out  her  ingenious 
theories  of  education,  she  wrote  several  works  for  their  use,  the 
best  known  of  which  arc  the  Tkidtre  d'iducalion  (4  vols.,  1779- 
1780),  a  collection  of  short  comedies  for  young  people,  Les 
Annales  de la  veriu  (2  vols.,  1781)  and  AdHe  et  Tkiodore  (3  vols., 
1783).  Sainte-Beuve  telEs  how  she  anticipated  many  modem 
methods  of  teaching.  History  was  taught  with  the  help  of  magic 
lantern  slides  and  her  pupib  learnt  botany  from  a  practical 
botanist  during  their  walks.  In  1789  Madame  de  Genlis  showed 
herself  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  but  the  fall  of  the  Girondins 
in  1793  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland  along  with  her 
pupil  Mademoiselle  d'Orl^ans.  In  this  year  her  husband,  the 
marquis  de  Sillery,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  since  1782,- 
was  guillotined.  An  "  adopted  "  daughter,  Pamela,'  had  been 
married  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  {q.v.)  in  the  preceding 
December. 

In  1794  Madame  de  Genlis' fixed  her  residence  at  Berlin,  but, 
having  been  expelled  by  the  orders  of  King  Frederick  William, 
she  afterwards  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  she  supported  herself 
for  some  yean  by  writing  and  painting.  After  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire  (1799)  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
and  was  received  with  favour  by  Napoleon,  who  gave  her  apart- 
ments at  the  arsenal,  and  afterwards  assigned  her  a  pension  of 
6000  francs.  During  this  period  she  wrote  largely,  and  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  some  historical  novels,  her  best  romance, 
lHademoisetU  de  ClermotU  (1802).  Madame  de  Genlis  had  lost 
her  influence  over  her  old  pupil  Louis  Philippe,  who  visiied  her 
but  seldom,  although  he  allowed  her  a  small  pension.  Her 
government  pension  was  discontinued  by  Lou^  XVIIL,  and  she 
supported  herself  largely  by  her  pen.  Her  later  years  were 
occupied  largely  with  literary  quarrels,  notably  with  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Dtners  du  Baron  d*nolhach 
(1822),  a  volume  in  which  she  set  forth  with  a  good  deal  of 
sarcastic  cleverness  the  intolerance,  the  fanaticism,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  the  "  philosopl^es  '*  of  the  i8th  century.  She 
survived  until  the  31st  of  December  1830,  and  saw  her  former 
pupil,  Louis  Philippe,  seated  on  the  throne  of  France: 

The  numerous  works  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (which  considerably 
exceed  eighty),  comprising  proae  and  poetical  oompocttbns  00  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects  and  of  various  pegrees  of  merit,  owed  much 
of  their  success  to  adventitious  causes  which  have  long  ceased  to 
operate.  They  are  useful,  however  (especially  the  voluminous 
ttlmoifes  inUits  sur  le  XVIII'  nieU,  ro  vols.,  l8as).  as  furnishing 
material  Cor  fatstoryk  Most  of  Iter  writinn  were  iran'riated  into 
English  almost  as  soon  as  they  wece  publehed.  A  li^  of  ber  writinga 
with  useful  notes  b  given  by  Qudrard  in  La  France  IttUraire,  Start- 
ling light  was  thrown  on  her  relations  with  the  due  de  Chartres  by 
the  publication  (1904)  of  her  correspondence  with  biro  in  Vld-^ 
iTun  "fONtienKiir"  by  G.Maugras.  aeealsoSaintc-Beuve,  Outierip 
du  lundi,  vol.  iii.:  H.  Austin  Dobson^  Four  Frenchwomen-  (1890); 
L.  Chabaiid.  Les  Pricurseurs  dufimmume  (1901 );  W.  de  Chabreul, 
uouvemeur  de  princes,  I7j7-^^3ff  (1900) ;  and  LeUres  inidUes  4  .  .  , 
Casimir  Baeeker,  1802^830  (1902),  edited  by  Henry  Lapauie. 

OBNNA,  a  word  of  obscure  origiti  borrowed  from  the  Aasamefte. 
and  used  technically  by  anthr^xtlogists  to  describe'  a  date  of 
•odai  and  religious  ordinances  based  on  sanctioott  wMch  derive 
their  validity  from  a  vague  sense  of  mysterieiis'  dttiiger  which 
results  from  disobedience  to  them.  These  prohitrfiEions — or 
system  of  things  forbMd^n^-affect  the  rektitihs,  permanent  aAd 
temporary,  of  individuals  (dther  as  members  of  a  tribe,  village, 
dan  or  household,  or  a$  occupying  an  ofiidal  position  iti  tbe 
village  or  dan)  towards  other  persons  or  grovips  of  persons  and 
towards  material  objects  which  possess  intrinsic  sonctfty.  The 
term  is  extended  to  tbe  communal  rites  performed  by  the  village, 
dan  or  homehdd,  cither  as  magical  ceremonies  or  as  prophy- 
lactics OB  special  oo^ons  when  the  sodal,  commensal,  conjugal 
and  alimentary  relations  of  the  group  afffccted  are  subjected  to 
temporary  modifications.  These  pract  icesand  beliefs  are  obserrcd 
among  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam  from  the  Abors  and  MIshmis  on 
the  north  to  tbe  Lusbeis  on  the  south,  alt  Imgoisticaay  memken 

•  See  Gerald  Campbell^  Edwirdand  Pamela  Ftugerald  (1905). 


of  the  Tibeio-Burman  group,  and  among  the  K^asis,  members  of 
the  Mon-Khmer  group.  Genua  and  taboo  (q.v.)  are  products  of 
an  identical  level  of  culture  and  similar  psychological  processes, 
and  provide  the  mechanism  of  the  social  ajld  religious  systems. 

Permanent  Gennas. — ^Thc  only  universal  genna  is  that  which 
forbids  the  intermarriage  of  m'crobers  of  the  same  dan.  ■  In  some 
cases  in  Manipur  aninials  are  genna  to  the  tribe — i.t.  they  must 
not  be  killed  or  eaten — but  tribal  differientiation  is,  in  practice* 
based  on  dialectical  distinctions  rather  than  on  tribal  gennas. 
The  village  as  Siich  possesses  no  permanent  gennas,  but  the  dans, 
as  the  units  of  marriage  under  the  law  of  exogamy,  have  distinct 
elementary  gennas^  espedally  the  claoi  to  which  the  priest-chief 
belongs.  The  most  important  individual  gennas  are  those  which 
protect  the  priest-chief  from  impurity  or  contact  with  "  sacred  " 
substances  such  as  the  flesh  of  animals  used  in  sacrifices.  He  may 
ndther  eat  in  a  strange  house,  noc  utter  words  of  abuse,  nor  take 
an  oath  in  a  dispute,  except  in  his  representative  capadty  on 
behalf  of  his  village.  The  first-fruits  are  genna  to  the  village 
until  he  eats,  thus  establishing  an  opposition  between  him  and  his 
co-villagers.  Married  and  unmarried  women  are  subject  to  ali- 
mentary gennas;  thus  unmarried  girls,  arc  forbidden  the  flesh  ol 
any  maJe  animal  or  of  any  female  animal  dying  gravid. 

Ritual  Gennas. — Ritual  ^enifoj  are  hdd  annually  to  foster  the 
rice  crops,  all  other  industries  and  activities  being  genna  (for« 
bidden)  during  the  cultivating  season,  to  secure  good  hunting,  to 
avert  sickness,  especially  epidemics,  to  take  omens,  and  to  lay 
finally  to  rest  the  ghosts  of  all  that  have  died  within  the  year. 
The  village  gates  are  closed,  men  and  women  eat  apart,  and  con- 
jugal relations  are  suspended.  Spedal  village  gennas  are  held 
when  rain  is  needed,  when  a  villager  dies  in  any  manner  out  of  the 
ordinary,  as  women  in  childbirth,  when  an  animal  gives  birth  to 
still-bom  offspring,  and  when  any  penhanent  genna  has  been 
violated.  Clan  gennas  are  held  for  all  ordinary  cases  of  death. 
Household  gennas  are  held  on  the  occasions  of  birth  (when  the 
aliment  and  conduct  of  the  father  are  specially  regulated), 
naming,  ear-pierdng,  the  first  hair-cutting,  sickness,  and,  in  certain 
areas,  tattooing.  Individuals  are  subjected  to  temporary  gennas 
as  warriors  both  before  and  after  a  head-hunting  raid,  pregnant 
women,  married  persons  at  the  beginning  of  their  married  lif^ 
the  wives  of  the  priest-chief,  and  those  who  from  ambition  or 
pride  of  wealth  seek  to  perpetuate  thdr  names  by  erecting  « 
stone  monument,  an  act  which  confers  the  right  to  wear  the 
distinctive  clothes  of  the  priest-chief  which  otherwise  are  genn^ 
to  the  whole  village.  Ritual  gennas  arc  of  varying  duration. 
Some  last  for  a  month  while  others  are  complete  in  two  days.  As 
religious  or  magicar  rites,  they  prevent  danger  or  establish  and 
restore  normal  relations  with  powers  which  are  potentially 
harmful  or  require  placation.  * 

AuTHOHrriES.— (Mdal  records  of  the  fovemment  of  India,  So%. 
as  1*855).  27  (i«S9).  68  (i«7o):  Colond  T.  H.  Lewln.  HiU  Tracts 
(^  CkiUag^ng;  Befiort  am  the  Census  of  Assam  (1891).  vol.  i.  Report. 
note  by  A.  W.  Davifc  p.  237  scq.;  Major  P.  R.  T.  Curdoa.  Ths 
Kbasis  (1907);  T.  C.  Hodson.  Journal  qfthe  Royal  Antkropohgical 
InstUuU,  vol.  xxxvu  (1906).  (T.  C.  H.) 

GENNADIDS  11.  fas  layman  Georgios  Scholauos]  (d.  c 
1468),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  1454  to  1456,  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  Byzantine 
learning.  Extremely  little  Is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  bom  at  Constantinople  about  Z4ooand  to  have  entered 
the  setVice  of  the  emperor  John  VII.  Paleologus  as  imperial 
judge  or  counsellor,  (^rgios  first  appears  conspicuously 
in  history  as  present  at  the  great  council  held  in  1438. at 
Ferrara  and  Florence  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  the  ;Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  At  the  same  council 
was  present  the  cdebrated  Platpnist,  Genistus  PIctho,  the  moet 
powerful  opponent  of  the;  then  domintnt  Aristotdlaqlsm,  and 
consequently  the  spedal  object  of  reprobation  tb  Georgios. 
In  church  matters,  as  in  philosophy,  the  two  were  opposed,^ 
PIctho  maintaining  strongly  the  principles  of  the  Greek  Churrh, 
and  bring  unwilUng  to  accept ,  union  through  compromise, 
while  Georgios,  more  politic  and  cautious,  pressed  the  necessity 
for  union  and  Was  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  form  which  from 
its  vagueness  and  ambigtiity  might  be  accepted  by  both  parties. 
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<|»^Me  tl  4  iindyMHije  becwue,  batog  ^  byinin,  hecouM  pot 
dtNcUyUke^itiiitbedkcaaaiontoftbeooimdl.  ButonUstc* 
tttni  CO  GneeceUsvieittdttBged,  andhevlolently  andobsHnstely 
opposed  the  UQkMi  be  had  previoiisly  urged.  In  1448  he  became  a 
monk  at  Paiitokntor«iid  took  the  name  Gennadhn.  In  1453, 
alter  the  ctptoit  of  Cbnstandnople  by  theTvrkB,  Mahommed  II., 
finding  that  the  patriarchal  chair  had  been  vacant  for  some  time, 
resolved  to  elect  some  one  to  the  office,  and  the  choice  fell  on 
Gennadhis.  While  holding  the  eplMopal  office  Gennadlus  drew 
up»  apparently  for  the  ose  of  Mahommed,  a  ludd  confession  or 
apositionof  the  Christian  falth.wfaichwastranslated  into  Turkidi 
by  Ahmed,  judge  of  Beroea,  and  first  printed  by  A.  Brsssicanus 
at  Vienna  hi  1550.  After  a  couple  of  yeslrs  Gennadios  found  the 
position  of  patriarch  under  a  Turkish  sultan  so  irksome  that  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  John  the  Baptist  near  Scrrae  in 
Blacedonia,  where  he  died  about  1468.  About  one  hundred  of 
his  alleged  writingi  erist,  the  majority  in  manuscript  ind  of 
dottbtfttl  Authentidty. 

-The  fullest  account  of  his  writiftgs  is  given  in  Cess.  Cmnadius 
oW  PkAa  (Beriio.  1844).  the  second  port  of  which  conuins  Pletho'a 
Centra  Cmnadum.  See  ako  F.  ScbuW.  (ksck,  4er  PkU,  d,  Rntms- 
f^ifv'-.Q®74J:^  A  list  of  the  known  wridngs  of  Gennadius  b  given 
in-  Fabncius.  Bibiiotheca  Graeca,  cd.  Harlcs.  vol  xi.,  and  what  has 
been  printed  is  to  be  found  in  Mtgne,  Patrol.  Gr.  vol  dx. 

6BR0A  (anc.  Genua,  Ital.  Gmota,  Fr.  Ghus),  the  chief  port 
of  Liguria,  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Genoa,.  119  m. 
N.W.  of  Leghorn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  255,294  (town);  267,248 
(commune).  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is 
the  chief  port  and  commercial  town  of  Italy,  the  scat  of  an 
archbishop  and  a  university,  the  headquarters  of  tie  IV.  Italian 
army  corps,  and  a  strong  fortress.  The  city,  as  seen  from  the 
sea,  b  "  built  nobly,"  and  deserves  the  title  it  has  acquired  or 
assumed  of  the  Superb.  Finding  only  a  small  space  of  level 
ground  along  the  shore,  it  has  been  obliged  to  climb  the  lower 
hills  of  the  Ligurian  Alps,  which  afford  many  a  coign  of  vantage 
for  the  effective  display  of  its  architectural  magnificence.  The 
original  nucleus  of  the  dty  is  that  portion  which  lies  to  the  cast 
of  the  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  pier  (Molo  Vccchio). 
In  the  zoth  century  it  began  to  feet  a  lack  of  room  within  the 
limits  of  its  fortifications;  and  accordingly,  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  line  of 
circumvallation.  Even  this  second  circuit,  however,  was  of 
small  compass,  and  it  was  not  till  1320-1330  that  a  third  line 
took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  site  of  the  dty  proper. 
Thh  presented  about  3  m.  of  rampart  towards  the  land  side, 
and  can  still  be  easily  traced  from  point  to  point  through  the 
dty,  thotigh  large  portions,  especially  towards  the  east,  have 
been  dismantled.  The  present  line  of  circumvallation  dates 
from  1626-1632,  the  period  when  the  independence  of  Genoa 
was  threatened  by  tliue  dukes  of  Savoy.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Bisagno  in  the  east,  and  from  the  lighthouse  point  in  the  west, 
it  stretches  inland  over  hiH  add  dale  to  the  great  fort  of  Sperone, 
i.€.  the  Spur,  On  the  summits  of  Monte  Peraldo  at  a  height  of 
1650  fL,'— the  drciut  being  little  less  than  12  m.,  and  ^  the 
important  points  along  the  line  being  defended  by  forts  or 
batteries. 

A  portion  of  the  endosedarca  is  open  countiy,  dotted  only  here 
aad  there  mth  houses  and  gardens.  There  are  eight  gates,  the 
more  important  bdng  Porta  Pila  and  Porta  Romana  towards  the 
east,  and  the  Porta  Lantema  or  Lighthouse  Gate  to  the  west.  The 
main  ardUtectural  features  of  Genoa  are  its  medieval  churches, 
with  striped  facades  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  its  magnifi* 
cent  f6th-century  palaces.  The  earlier  churches  of  Genoa  slio w 
a  mixture  of  Frendi  Romanesque  and  the  Pisan  style— they  are 
mostly  twsiticas  with  transepts,  and  as  a  rule  a  small  dome; 
the  pillan  are  sometimes  ancient  columns,  and  sometimes 
fanned  of  akemate  lavers  of  Uack  and  white  marble.  The 
facades  are  simple,  without  galleries,  having  only  pilasters 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  are  also  alternatdy  black  and 
white.  This  style  continued  in  Gothic  times  also.  The  oldest 
is  S.  Biaria  di  CasteHo  (tith  century),  the  columns  and  capitals 
of  which  are  almost  all  antique.  S.  Cosma,  S.  Donato  (with 
remafna  of  the  koth-century  building)  and  others  belong  to  the 
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f  2th  century,  and  S.  Giovanni  dl  Pr^  S.  Agostino  (with  a  fine 
campanile),  S.  Stefano,  S.  Mat^eo  and  others  to  the  uth.  The 
famous  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Giulio 
Romano,  carried  off  by  Napoleon  in  t8xi,  was  restored  to  S. 
Stefano  m  1815.-  S.  Matteo,  the  church  of  the  D'Oria  or  Doria 
family,  was  founded  in  1126  by  Martino  Doria.  The  facade 
dates  from  1278,  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  dates  in  the  main 
from  1543.  In  the  cryjJt  is  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Doria  by 
Montorsoli,  and  above  the  main  altar  hangs  the  dagger  presented 
to  the  doge  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Tb  the  left  of  the  church  is  an 
exquisite  doister  of  1308  with  double  columns,  in  which  a  number 
of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Doria  family  and  also  the  statue 
of  Andrea  Doria  by  Montorsoli  are  preserved.  The  little  square 
in  front  of  the  church  is  surrounded  by  Gothic  palaces  of  the  Doria 
family.  Of  the  churches  the  prindpal  is  the  comparatively 
small  cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Tradition  makes  its  first  foundap 
tlon  contemporary  with  St  Lawrence  himsdf ;  and  a  document 
of  987  implies  that  it  was  even  then  the  metropolitan  church. 
Reconstructed  about  the  end  of  the  nth  and  banning  of  the 
1 2th  century,  it  was  formally  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  It 
on  the  x8th  of  October  zxi8;  and  since  then  it  has  undergone 
a  large  number  of  extensive  though  partial  renovations.  The 
facade,  with  its  three  elaborate  doorways,  bdongs  to  the  I4lh 
century  and  is  a  copy  of  French  models  of  the  X3th.  The  two 
side  portals  with  Romanesque  sculptures  bdong  to  the  X2tli^ 
X4th  centuries.  Some  pagan  reliefs  are  built  into  the  tower. 
The  interior  was  rebuflt  in  X307,  the  old  columns  being  used. 
The  belfry,  which  rises  above  the  right-hand  doorway,  was  erected 
about  X520  by  the  doge,  OtUviano  da  Campofragoso,  and  the 
cupola  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  the  architect  Galeazao 
Alcsd  in  1567.  The  fine  Early  Renaissance  (1448)  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  chapd  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  were  due  to 
Domenico  Gaginl  of  Bissone  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  who  later 
transferred  h^  activities  to  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  other 
Lombard  masters.  An  edict  of  Innocent. VIII.  forbids  women 
to  enter  the  chapel  except  on  one  day  in  the  year.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  silver  monstrance 
datine  from  X553,  and  an  octagonal  bowl,  the  Sacro  Catino^ 
brought  from  Caesarea  in  xioi,  which  corresponds  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  was  long  regarded  as  an 
emerald  of  matchless  value,  but  was  found  when  broken  at  Paris, 
whither  it  had  been  carried  by  Napoleon  L,  to  be  only  a  remark- 
able piece  of  andent  glass.  The  choir-stalls  are  a  very  fine 
work  of  the  xsth  century  and  later,  with  intarsias.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  a  small  X2th-century  ij)  doister. 

Of  older  date  than  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose 
and  S.  Andrew,  if  its  first  foundation  be  correctly  assigned  to 
the  Milanese  bishop  Honoratus  of  the  6th  century;  but  the 
present  edifice  Is  due  to  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  who  obtaino) 
possession  of  the  church  In  1 587.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
and  contains  the  "  Circumcision  "  and  "  St  Ignatius  "  by  Rubens, 
and  the  **  Assumption  "  of  Guido  Reni.  The  Annunziata  del 
Guastato  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  dty,  erected  in 
Z587.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  dome,  and  the  central 
nave  is  supported  by  fourteen  Corinthian  columns  of  while 
marble.  To  the  otherwise  unfinished  brick  facade  a  portal  borne 
by  marble  columns  was  added  in  1843.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  gilding  and  frescoes  of  the  X7th  century,  and  is  somewhat 
overloaded  with  rich  decoration,  while  a  range  of  white  marble 
columns  supports  the  nave.  Ssjita  Maria  ddle  Vigne  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  structure  was  erected 
in  1586.  The  campanile,  however,  is  a  remarkable  work  of  the 
Z3th  century.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  ruined  doister  of  the 
I X  th  cent  ury.  San  Siro,  originally  the  "  Church  of  the  Apostles'* 
and  the  cathedral  of  Genoa,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Benedictines  in 
the  xith  century,  and  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  Theatines 
in  1576,  the  facade  being  added  in  X830;  in  this  church  in  1339 
SimoDC  Boccanera  was  dected  first  doge  of  Genoa.  Santa  Maria 
di  Carignano,  or  more  correctly  Santa  Maria  Assunta  e  SS. 
Fabiano  e  Sebastiano,  belongs  mainly  to  the  i6th  century,  and 
was  designed  by  Galeazzo  Alessi,  in  imitation  of  Bramante's 
plan  for  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  being  executed  by 
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Michelangelo.  The  intedoc  it  fine,  harmonions  and  rcstraiiied, 
painted  in  white  and  grey,  while  the  colouring  <A  the  exterior 
is  less  pleasing.  From  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome — ^368 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  194  fi.  above  the  ground— a  magnifi- 
cent view  is  obtained  of  the  city  and  ^^^  neighbouring  coast. 

Buildings  of  the  xsth  century  do  not  occupy  an  important 
place  in  Genoa,  but  there  are  some  small  private  hoUses  and 
remains  of  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Early  Renaissance  to  be 
seen  in  the  older  portions  of  the  town.  The  palaces  of  the  Genoese 
patridans,  famous  for  their  sumptuous  architecture,  their  general 
eflfectiveness  (though  the  architectural  details  are  often  faulty  if 
closely  examined),  and  their  artistic  collections,  were  many  of 
them  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century  by  Galeazzo 
Alesei,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo,  whose  style  is  of  an  imposing 
And  uniform  character  and  displays  marvellous  ingenuity  in 
using  a  limited  or  unfavourable  »te  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Several  of  the  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  are  also  his  work. 
The  Via  Garibaldi  is  flanked  by  a  succession  of  magnificent 
palaces,  chief  among  which  is  the  Palazzo  Rosso,  so  called  from 
its  red  colour.  Formerly  the  palace  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family, 
it  was  presented  by  the  duchess  of  Galliera  to  the  dty  in  1874, 
along  with  its  valuable  contents,  its  library  and  picture  gallery, 
which  includes  fine  examples  of  Van  Dyck  and  Paris  Bordone. 
The  Palazzo  Municipale,  built  by  Rocco  Lurago  at  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century,  once  the  property  of  ihe  dukes  of  Turin,  has  a 
beautiful  entrance  court  and  a  hanging  terraced  garden  fronting 
a  noble  staircase  of  marble  which  leads  to  the  spadous  councU 
chamber.  In  an  adjoining  room  are  preserved  a  bronze  tablet 
dating  from  117  B.C.  (see  below),  two  autograph  letters  of 
Columbus,  and  the  violin  of  Paganini,  also  a  native  of  Genoa. 
Opposite  the  Palazzo  Rosso  is  the  Palazzo  Bianco,  a  palace  full 
of  art  treasures  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  duchess  of  Galliera 
upon  her  death  in  18S9,  and  subsequently  converted  into  a 
museum.  The  Roman  antiquities  here  preserved  bdong  to 
other  places — Luna,  Libama,  &c  The  Adomo,  Giorgio  Doria 
(both  tontaining  small  but  choice  picture-galleries),  Parodi  and 
Serra  and  other  palaces  in  this  street  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Via  Balbi  again  contains  a  number  of  palaces.  The  Durazzo 
Pallavicini  palace  has  a  noble  facade  and  staircase  and  a  rich 
picture-gallery.  The  street  takes  its  name,  however,  from  the 
Palazzo  Balbi-Senarega,  which  has  Doric  colonnades  and  a  fine 
orangery.  The  Palazzo  ddl*  University  has  an  exiremdy  fine 
court  and  staircase  of  the  early  i7tb  century.  The  Palazzo 
Reale  is  also  handsome  but  somewhat  later.  The  Palazzo 
Doria  in  the  Piazza  dd  Prindpe,  presented  to  Andrea  Doria 
by  the  Genoese  in  1522,  is  on  the  other  hand  earlier;  it  was 
remodelled  in  1529  by  Monlorsoli  and  decorated  with  fine  frescoes 
by  Pcrino  del  Vaga.  The  old  palace  of  the  doges,  originally 
a  building  of  the  13th  century,  to  which  the  tower  alone  belongs, 
the  rest  of  the  building  having  been  remoddlcd  in  the  i6lh 
century  and  modernized  after  a  fire  in  1777.  stands  in  the  Piazza 
Umberto  Primo  near  the  cathedral,  and  now  contains  the 
tdegraph  and  other  government  offices.  Another  very  fine 
building  b  the  Gothic  Palazzo  di  S.  Giorgio,  near  the  harbour, 
dating  from  about  1260,  occupied  from  1408  to  1797  by  the 
Banca  di  S.  Giorgio,  and  now  converted  into  a  produce  exchange. 
The  Campo  Santo  or  Cimitero  di  StagUeno,  about  i|  m.  from 
the  dty  on  the  banks  of  the  Bisagno,  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Genoa;  its  situation  is  of  great  natural  beauty  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  sepulchral  monuments,  many  of  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  foremost  sculptors  of  modem  Italy.  The 
university,  founded  in  1471,  is  a  flourishing  institution  with 
faculties  in  law,  medidne,  natural  science,  engineering  and 
philosophy.  Attached  to  it  arc  a  library,  an  observatory,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  a  physical  and  natural  history  museum. 
Genoa  is  also  well  suppUed  with  technical  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  higher  education,  while  ample  provision  is  made 
for  primary  education.  The  hospitals  and  the  asylum  for  the 
poor  arc  among  the  finest  institutions  of  their  kind  in  Italy. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
munidpal  b'Brary,  the  great  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  and  the  Verdi 
Institute  of  Music. 


The  irngultr  fdief  of  ftt  site  «iidltsioi«coiiiKflMllt«lfUi 
the  limits  of  fortifications,  whidi  it  had  eutgnnm,  JMtvt  bodi 
contributed  to  render  Genoa  a  picturesque  confiioo  of  namw 
sueeu,  lanes  and  alleys,  varied  with  sittrwayt  cUmbmg  ibe 
steeper  slopes  and  bridges  spanning  the  deeper  valleys.  Laig* 
portions  of  the  town  are  inaccessible  u>  ordinary  corritges,  and 
many  of  the  important  streets  have  very  little  room  for  traffic. 
In  modenx  limes,  however,  a  number  of  fine  streets  aad  squares 
with  beautiful  gardens  have  been  laid  otit.  The  Piazza  Fenari, 
a  large  irregular  space,  is  the  chief  focus  of  traffic  and  the  ceotrt 
of  the  Genoese  tramway  system,  it  is  embdlishcd  with  a  fine 
equestrian  sutue  of  (jaribaldi.  unveiled  in  1893.  whidi  stands 
in  front  of  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice.  Leading  from  this  piaazA 
is  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  a  broad,  baodsome  street  laid  out 
since  1887,  leading  south-east  to  the  Ponte  Pila,  the  centtal 
bridge  over  the  Bisagno.  The  street  is  itaeU  spanned  by  aa 
elegant  bridge  carrying  the  Corso  Andrea  Podesta,  a  modem 
avenue  on  the  hdghts  above.  Adjoining  the  cbuicb  of  the 
Madonna  della  Consolazione  is  the  new  market,  a  buikUog  off 
no  little  beauty.  The  Via  Roma,  another  important  centre  of 
traffic  which  gives  on  to  the  Via  Orio  Felice  near  the  Piazza 
Ferrari,  leads  to  the  Piazza  (^rvetto,  in  the  centre. of  which 
stands  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Victor  Emmanod  IL 
To  the  left  is  the  Villetta  Dinegro,  a  beautiful  park  belonging  to 
the  dty,  decorated  with  cascades  and  a  number  of  statues  and 
busts  of  prominent  statesmen  and  dtizens.  To  the  right  is 
another  paric,  the  Acquasola,  laid  out  in  1837  on  the  site  of  the 
old  ramparts.  In  the  west  of  the  dty,  in  front  of  the  prindpal 
station,  is  the  Piazza  Acquaverde.  On  the  north  side,enibowere<l 
in  palm  trees,  is  a  great  statue  of  Cohimbua,  at  whose  feet  kneds 
the  figure  of  America.  Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Faraggiana, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Cdumbus  in  relid  00  its  marble 
pediment.  Among  other  modem  thoroughfares,  the  Via  di 
CirconvaDazione  a  Monte,  laid  out  since  1876  on  the  hflls  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  leads  by  many  oirves  from  the  Piazza  Manin 
along  the  hill-tops  westward,  and  finally  descends  into  the  Piazza 
Acquaverde;  its  entire  length  is  traversed  by  an  dectric  tramway* 
and  it  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  town.  A  similar 
road,  the  Via  di  (Tirconvallazione  a  Mare*  was  laid  out  in  i895r> 
1895  on  the  site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  and  skirts  the  sea- 
front  from  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bisagno, 
thence  ascending  the  right  bank  to  the  Ponte  PUa.  Genoa 
is  remarkably  well  served  with  dectric  tramways,  which  are 
found  in  all  the  wider  streets,  and  run.  often  through  tunneU, 
into  the  suburbs  and  to  the  surrounding  country  on  the  east  aft 
far  as  Nervi  and  to  Pegli  on  the  west.  Three  funicular  railways 
from  different  points  of  the  dty  give  access  to  the  highest  parts 

of  the  hills  behind  the  town. 

Though  its  existence  at  a  maritime  power  wa<  orklnally  doe  to 
Its  port,  it  b  only  smce  1870  that  Genoa  has  provkted  the  con- 
veniences necessary  for  the  modem  developcneat  ai  km  .trader 
the  duke  of  Galliera'*  gift  of  £800.000  to  the  dty  in  1875  bdag 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  A  further  cnlafgement  of  the  harbour  was 
necessitated  upon  the  openine  of  the  St  Gotthard  tunnel  in  1882. 
which  extended  thecommerdalrangeof  the  port  throu^  SwttaerlaiHi 
into  Germany.  The  old  hart>our  is  lemi-ciicular  m  shne,  a^s 
acres  in  area,  with  numerous  qua  vs.  and  protected  by  rooks  fnm 
soutbera  and  south-westeriy  wmda.  An  outer  harbour.  347  fcrn 
in  area,  has  been  constructed  in  front  of  this  by  extending  the  Molo 
Nuovo  by  the  Molo  Duca  di  GalUers.  and  another  basin,  the  Vittori» 
Eroamiefe  III.,  for  coal  veasds.  with  an  area  of  q6  acres.  Is  in  ooone 
of  construction  to  the  west  of  this,  between  it  and  Che  k)fty  Ugfathpoae 
which  riaes  on  the  promontory  at  the  south-west  extremity  01  the 
harbour.  This  basm  b  to  be'  entered  from  both  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  allows  for  a  future  extension  in  front  of  San  Pier  d*Arean 
as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Polcevcrs.  The  port  administatioa 
was  placed  uader  an  autonomous  harbour  board  (conscnut)  in  190A. 
The  Largest  ships  can  enter  the  harbour,  which  has  a  minimum  depth 
of  30  ft.;  it  has  two  diy  docks,  a  graving  dock  and  a  floating  dry 
dock.  Veiy  laiige  wareiKNises  have  been  constructed.  The  eniorts 
are  diveoiC  honp,  flax.  rioe.  fruit,  wiae^  hats,  cheese.  steeU  velveis. 
gloves,  flour,  paper,  soap  and  marble,  while  the  main  imports  are 
coal,  cotton,  grain,  raacninery.  &c,  Genoa  has  a  large  emigrant 
traffic  with  America,  and  a  large  general  passenger  steamer  traffic 
both  for  America  and  for  the  East. 

The  devek>paent  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
harbour.  The  Ansaldo  shipbuilding  ^rcb  construct  amoered 
cruisers  both  for  the  Italian  navy  and  for  fordgn  governments 
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dVUo*  (dunigh  whkh  lill  ihcn  ihE  iraEGc  at  ihe  tm  ilim  linn, 
KpTEKAunf  95^  ot  the  total,  had  to  paia).  It  ia  compulrd  thai 
•one  40%  ctthe  rata)  connMm  of  Italy  panaa  thnmih  Genu: 
It  ia  laStti  tka  ant  kiuatut  hubourintbeHterB  MedSemoeu. 
■itii  tba  aniitioii  oi  Mtniilba,  with  obich  it  caiiiea  on  a  keca 
fWaky.  Genoa  bat  in  the  put  been  aomewhat  handicapped  in 
the  race  by  the  Iniuffidency  al  njlmy  commitnication.  which, 

BHiy liHUHia bantMclamT-  1^ Eoiml coadilwo oj the  Italian 
nilwayi  baa  alas  afiecled  it,  and  the  incnaaed  tnffic  hai  not  al  wiyi 
foHod  the  neccaaaiy  lacilitlea  in  ibe  way  dI  a  pnwT  amouni  of  ifucks 
to  receive  the  goDdidiiclureed,  leading  to cwiMerable  encumbrance 
of  the  pan  and  mnaeoiienl  divertion  of  a  certain  amoant  ol  trade 
ehnlB<i,«W 
ttBriaatvlyd 


B  Btiliah  porta; 

porta.  The  aawunt  ahovi  an  abnoal  cominuad  incicaw  Erom 
bi7,7»S  toiu  in  1M1  in  1,7]7.9I9  in  1906.  The  iDlal  of  •hipping 
enlercd  in  igo«  wii  6;M  voacd  with  a  toniian  ol  e.M7,t4i,  ohUe 
that  deand  wu-Wi  I  utaaeta  arllb  *  toBUt*  j  6,6S3.ia4. 

BiMfj. — OcDOB,  bdB|  a  oBlnnl  haiboui  of  Ilie  &tat  rank, 
nuM  b>vt  been  In  uaa  aa  a.aeaport  aa  ewly  aa  oavigatioa  begu 
iDlbtTytiteDiaaSaa.  WaheaiaDtbinilmiiaDcieBtaulhotilia 
of  hi  hai4»f  bean  viiilcd  ai  occupied  by  the  Cieekt,  but  Ibe 
dbcnrery  of  a  Gmek  ixmOaj  at  (be  4th  ceotucy  Ac'  provn 
It:  TheconatnclionoftlieViaVeitlSttlembn  gave  occasioii 
for  tbe  dUcoVfry  tA  a  Dumber  of  tomba,  Bj  io  all,  Ibt  bulk  ol 
whkh  dated  Iron  the  (sd  oE  ibe  jih  and  the  4th  ceniuriea  h.c. 
The  bodia  bad  la  all  caaea  been  'cremated,  and  Keie  buried  in 
■null  ^ah  (nva,  Ibe  iDtermnil  itieli  bciag  coveted  by  a  ilab 
of  litnestoiw.  The  vasea  nn  at  IbcJait  red  figure  alyle,  aod 
mtc  moatly  imponed  from  Oreece  or  Magna  Craecia,  Hbile 
tbe  bnniie  obfccts  cime  from  Eiruria,  and  tbe  btooches  l^buliai 
from  Caul.  This  illustpalei  the  eatlj  ini(>artuTc<  al  Genoa  u 
■  trading  port,  and  the  penctniliaDaiGiMkcuilaniB,  inhumation 
bdng  the  nual  practice  of  the  Liguriatu.  Gcooa  it  believed  to 
derive  iti  name  from  tbe  fact  tbai  the  ahape  ol  tbii  poiiion  of 
tbe  coast  raemUcs  ibat  oE  >  knee  (jtm). 

We  hear  of  the  Komau  toochrng  here  in  iid  B.C..  aod  of  iU 
dBtmclion  by  Ibe  Canhaginlani  in  309  B.C.  and  immediate 
itatotalion  by  the  Komans,  who  made  it  and  Flaculia  tfaeit 
it  it^i  narl  (i89«).  MS  (A.  d'ADdiBde).  4<4  (G- 


beadquartenagalutilKtlguriuia.  It  wia  reached  from  Rome 
by  tbt  Via  Aurelia,  which  lan  along  the  notlb-weii  coast,  and 
it>  pralongation,  which  later  acquired  the  tume  of  the  Vis 
Aemiiia  (Scauri);  for  the  laiiet  wu  only  cooutucted  In  109 
■.c,  and  there  must  have  been  a  coajl-road  long  before,  a(  least 
aa  tuly  aa  14S  s.c,  when  the  Via  Poslumia.  nos  buili  from 
Genua  through  Libarna  (mod.  Scnavalle,  where  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  aod  imoipliont  have  been  found),  Derlona  Iria 
Placentia,  Cremona,  and  thence  eastwaids.  We  alio  have  an 
iBKtiption  of  1 1 7  B.C.  (now  preserved  in  the  Pjdaito  Municipale 
at  Genoa)  giving  the  
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:nybelwecn  the  people  af  Genua 
and  the  Langcnses  or  Langates  (also  known  as  tbe  Viiuril),  the 
inhabiunis  a(  a  a'ighbouring  bilt-Iawn,  whicb  was  included 
in  the  tctrilory  of  Genua.     But  none  of  the  other  inscripliom 
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Genoese,  developed 
ledlolhcfoi  ■  -' 
growth  of  a 
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popular  const iluiion,  and  to  the  rapid 
powerful  Biatiae.  From  the  necessity  of  leaguing 
Inst  the  commao  Saracen  loe,  Genoa  united  wiib 
ihe  1 1 th  century  in  espcUing  tbe  Moslems  from  the 
rdinia,  hut  the  S4rdmian  lerrilory  tlus  acquired 

[iced  between  the  l)to  republics  the  long  naval  Vara 
rminatesofitallyforPiu.  Wilhnotlessadroilnesl 
Genoa  saw  and  sccumi  all  the  advantages  of  the 
!tradewhich  the  crusades  created  between  WeaUm 
9ted  at  the  same  period 
iaracens  along  the  Spanish  and  Barbary  coasti  became 
I  GenoeH  colonies,  whitsl  in  [he  Levant,  on  the  shotei  of 
Sea,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphralei  were  erected 
ortresses  of  great  strenstb.  No  wonder  if  these  con- 
_  Derated  in  ibe  minds  of  (he  Venelianj  and  the  Pisana 
freab  jealousy  against  Genoa,  and  provoked  fresh  wars;  but  the 
struggle  between  Genoa  and  Piia  was  brought  to  a  disajttoiu 
'  "lelatteriUtebytbeballlcoIMcloriainiiSi. 
lal  and  naval  tucces^es  of  the  Geaocae  during  the 
because,  unHke  tbeir 


lb,  the  Vr 


es  fighting  agains 


other,  rival  factions  amongst  the 
giasp  the  Bupretne  power  In  the  state,  nobletaad  comnons 
invoking  the  aibitiaiioD  and  rule  of  some  foreign  captain  a; 
sole  means  of  obtaining  a  temporary  truce.  From  these  con 
ot  rival  nobles,  in  which  the  names  of  Gpindia  and  Dorla  s 

greatvorlnofthe  CuclphandChibelline  factions;  but  lis  n 
n J  E  ion  of  lotcfgn  aulh  on  t) — succc^vely  German,  NcapoUta  I 
Milanese — gave  way  toa  stale  of  gteater  independence  in  1 
whea  the  govcrnmcni  auumed  a  moie  permanent  form  will 
appolDlmcnt  of  ibe  £ist  doge,  aa  office  held  ti  Genoa  for  lil 
the  person  of  Simone  Boccaaera.  All  trnate  viclories  and  de 
of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese— the  most  terrible  bcingihe  d< 
susliined  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiogpa  in  ij8o— endet 
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iiits'Slb 


1  Andrea  Doria 


tbjDwini  oS  tbe  Freach  < 
lovoniinenl.  It  wwit  thij  very ptriod— the  cIok  ot  Ihe  j  jih  and 
COmm?qf«ii]rnt  aFEbe[6(haD£ury — thatthegenluaandf' 
t  Gtaocflc  manner,  Chrislophcr  Columbus,  gave  to  Spaja  E 
worlds  which  might  h«ve  become  the  pouesaloD  oE  bli 
ttatc,  had  Cenot  bt«o  able  to  supply  biai  with  the  ships 
meo  which  he  u  eunotly  eatrealed  her  la  [uniiah.  The 
ment  as  reuoied  by  Andiea  Doria,  with  certain  modll 
tending  to  impart  to  it  a  more  conservative  character,  n 
uoehanged  until  the  outbreak  ol  the  French  Revolution 
crtalioD  ol  the  Lituriaa  republic.  During  ihia  long  period  ol 
nearly  three  centurii  ■  ■  ■  -• 

lor  their  lost  tialfic  in  the  East  in  tbe  vut  proGta which  they  mude 
ai  the  banken  ol  the  Spanish  crown  and  outfitien  of  the  Sp    " 
armies  and  fleets  bolb  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  C 
mote  fortunate  than  many  of  the  other  dllea  (^  Italy, 
comparatively  immune  Irom  Eordgn  domination. 

ALiheeodnfthe  17th  century  I  be  dly  was  bombarded  by  the 
French,  and  in  1746,  after  the  defeat  of  Fiacenii,  surrendered 


Corelca,  which  began  in  1719,  was  lUpptessed  with  the  help  of  1I 
French,  who  in  1768  took  posieulas  of  the  bland  for  thei 
selves  (ice  Coesica;  HiiUty). 

The  short-lived  Ligurian  repubHe  was  soon  swallowed  up  fn  tl 
French  emf^re,  oof,  however,  until  Genoa  had  been  made 
eiperience,  by  the  terrible  privations  of  the  liege  when  Mtaafi 
bdd  the  dty  against  the  Austiiiu  (iSoo),  all  that  was  meant  by 
pailicipalioii  hi  the  victssitudes  of  the  French  Revolution,  1 
iBH  (>noa  rose  against  the  French,  on  the  assurance  given  I 
Lord  William  Bcnlinck  that  the  allies  would  restore  to  the  r 
public  its  independence.  Tt  had,  however,  been  determined  by 
secret  clause  of  tbe  treaty  of  Paris  that  Genoa  should  be  Incorpo 
Ucd  with  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.    Thediicautei 

confimtnl  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  bad  doubtless  no  slight  shtn 
in  keeping  alive  in  Genoa  (he  lepubliun  spirit  which,  through  th( 
influence  ot  >  young  Genoese  citiwn,  Joseph  Maizini,  assumed 
foiou  of  permanent  menace  not  only  to  the  Sardinian  innnarchy 
but  to  (11  the  established  govemmcnla  of  the  peninsula.    Eveti 

onal  liberty  accorded  10  all  his  subjects  by  Kin; 


Chart 

i&(S,  when, after  ashort  and  iharpstruggle, 
leiied  by  the  repuUican  patty,  wasrecovered by  1 
La  Uuioon. 


rdly.m 


finOVm,  URONIO  (i;ii-i}6a),  Italian  wtilei  on  phUo- 
■ophy  and  polllicd  ecowiiny,  wa*  bon  at  Castlglione,  near 
Si1cino,antlw  III  of  November  i7>>-  He  wu educated  for  Ibc 
Murcb,  asd,  alter  lODK  bniiuion,  loct  wdcnte  I7]A  ■■  Salerno, 


ttudyoi 


where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  a 
seminary.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  began  the  i 
philo*o[diy,  being  eipscially  atlncied  by  Lodic  Din 
with  ecclesiastlcBt  life,  Genovesi  naigned  his  pe*l,  and  qualified 
as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Finding  law  u  distasteful  ss  tbeoloty, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  euraordinary  proftsiar  in  (he  uuiveisily  of  Naples. 
His  first  worki  were  Strntnla  UtUftijjUai  (1 743  et  Mq.)  and 
iaifco  (174s).  The  former  fa  divided  into  four  pani,(}Bto»ophy, 
Cosmosophy,  Theoiophy,  Psychosophy,  supplemented  1^  ( 

an  eminently  practical  work,  written  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
Locke,  is  in  five  parts,  dealmg  with  (0  the  nature  U  the  baiHB 
mind,  iu  ticulties  and  fSMtadons;  (1)  ideas  and  theft  Unrfa;  ii) 
the  true  and  the  fajse,  and  tbe  various  degrees  ot  knowledge;  (4) 
reasoning  and  argomeatation;  <j)  BKtboiI  and  tbe  ocdcdai  ^ 
our  thoughts,  11  Genovesi  does  not  take  ■  bl^  rank  Id  phikk- 
sopby,  be  dcscrvu  the  credit  of  bavfng  iolioduod  tbe  ne 

betwe 

bitterly  opposed  by  the  partisaiil  ol  .  .., 

lound  isQuentlil  patrons,  unongM  Ibem  Bartotomeo  Intloi.  a 
Florentine,  who  in  1754  founded  tbe  Gist  IttlUn  ot  Eati^cu 
chair  of  political  economy  (csmmeree  and  mechaaica),  an  ao- 
dition  that  Genovesi  sbonld  be  tbe  ttsl  pralesaor,  ant  thu  It 
should  never  he  held  by  an  ecdedsstic.  The  Irak  cd  Genimat^ 
proteuoiial  liboui*  was  the  LaiiiiB  il  CnmutcU,  (be  foa 
rstnplete  and  systematic  work  in  Italian  on  economica.  On  the 
wholche  belongs  10  tbe"  Mertantilc  "  school,  tbongfa  kn  docs  ant 
regard  mooey  as  tb»  only  form  of  wealth.  Specially  notevoithy 
in  theldim'are  the  sections  on  human  wants  as  the  lOBVdtUM 
of  economical  tbeory^  on  labour  as  tho  aoDfce  d  wealth,  oa 
personal  services  as  economic  factors,  and  on  tbe  oaiMd  uKakiaf 
ol  the  great  industrial  functions.  He  advocated  frcmlMn  •(  tba 
com  trade,  reduction  ol  the  number  ol  religious  communJUeaj  and 
deprecated  regulation  ol  the  interest  on  loans.  In  tbe  aplllt  <( 
his  age  he  denounced  tbe  rdics  ol  medieval  institutlona,  audi  sa 
entaUsandtenutesInmoilmahi.  GtojaVmaRlmpettaattnatiH 
owes  much  to  Genovesi 's  lectures.  Genovesi  died  on  the  imdal 
September  1 769. 
See  C.  U^ni,  DcUa  Ictlirntiira  it^lma  wUi  acmit  mt 


Onsontfc  ARUXS  (1758-1793).  French  politidan,  ik 
son  of  a  military  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Bordcauoa  tbe  lothol 
August  i;sS,  He  studied  law,  and  at  the  outbreak  ol  the 
Revotutioa  wa*  an  advocate  of  the  parlemcot  of  Bordeaiu.  In 
the  Commune,  and  in  July  i;{ii  was 


tdbyth 


lewly  created  dc 


of  the C 


ef  appeal.    InlbesaBwyeaihewMclecleddaputrla 

uimenttotheLegislativeAaaesnUy.    At  npwtet  of  (to 

itic  committee,  in  which  be  Hpportcd  tbe  policy  ol  BtiisK, 

osed  two  of  ibe  most  RVoluUofiaiv  Beaaurca  pasacd  by 

mbly:  tbedecieeofaccnatinaagaJiislllKking'sbfotben 

y  t,  17(11}.  and  the  declaration  of  war  agMut  Ibektlgol 

BohemiAand  Hungary  (April  ao,  i7ga).    He  was  vigorous  in  his 

lundations  of  the  Inlrigueaof  the  court  and  al  the  "  Austrian 

nmillee  ";  but  the  violenc*  ol  tbe  extreme  dcOMicms,  oilaua- 

ig  in  tbe  evenu  ol  the  loth  tt  AnguM,  alarmed  bim^  and 

rn  he  was  returned  to  tbe  National  Convention,  be  attacked 

CDTnmune  of  Paris  (October  14  and  ij).    At  tbe  trial  ol  Louis 

XVI,  he  supported  an  ai^jeal  to  the  people,  but  voted  for  the 

-'     entence.    At  a  meoibet  ol  tbe  Commiltoe  of  Geocnl 

:,  and  at  presideni  of  the  Convention  {March  7-11,  17m)i 

he  shared  in  the  bit leriitacka of  the  Girondists  en  the  MaUBtiini 

tbe  fatal  day  of  the  md  of  June  ho  name  was  imcaig  Ibe 

linl  ot  those  inscribed  on  the  prosecution  lilt.    He  was  tried  by 

tbt  RcKolatloBBry  Tribunal  on  the  i4ih  of  October  17U.  «■■ 

dennad  to  death  and  guillotined  on  tbe  jist  ol  the  nwUb, 

dh^ylng  on  the  scaHold  >  Moic  foitilude.    Gensonnt  was 

ucouottd  OM  ol  tbe  CUM  balliut  of  the  little  band  slbiaiital. 
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•rator^  from  llie  Giioode,  tluMigh  hb  eloqaeiice  was  somewhat 
ccdd  and  be  always  read  his  speeches. 

OfiNTIANf  botaaically  GemHcnaj  a  Uxgfi  geaus  of  herbaceous 
plants  helonging  to  the  natural  order  Gentianaceae.   The  genus 

^comprises  about  300  species^— most  of  them  perennial  plants 

,vith  tufted  growth,  growing  in  hiUy  or  mountainous  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  some  of  the  hluorflowered 

,  species,  ascending  to  a  height  ojf  16,000  ft*  in  the  Ifimalaya 
Mountains.    The  leaves  axe  opposite,  entire  and  smooth,  and 

-often  strongly  ribbed.  The  flowers  have  a  persistent  4-  to  5- 
lobed  calyx  <tnd  a  4*  to  5-lobed  tubular  corolla;  the  stamens 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is 
one-celled,  with  two  stigmas,  either  separate  and  rolled  back 
or  contiguous  and  funnel-shaped.  The  fruit  when  ripe  separates 
Inta  two  valves,  and  contains  munerous  small  seeds.  The 
majori^ty  of  the  genus  are  temarkable  for  the  deep  or  brilliant 
blue  colour  of  their  blossoms,  comparatively  few  having  yellow, 
wlute,  or  more  rarely  red  flowers;  the  last  are  almost  exclusively 
found  in  the  Andes. 

Only  a  few  species  occur  in  Britain.  G.  amardta  (felwort) 
and  C0  eampestris  are  small  annual  species  growing  on  chalky 
or  calcareous  hills,  and  bear  in  autumn  somewhat  tubular  pale 
purp^  flowers;  the  latter  is  most  easily  distinguished  by  having 
two  of  the  lobes  gf  the  calyx  larger  than  the  other  two,  while 
the  former  has  the  parts  of  the  calyx  in  fives,  and  equal  in  size. 
Some  intermediate  forms  between  these  two  species  occur, 
although  rarely,  in  England;  one  of  these,  G.  germanica,  has 
larger  flowers  of  a  bluer  tint,  spreading  branches,  and  a  stouter 

.  stem.  Some  of  these  forms  flower  in  spring.  (7.  pneumonantktt 
the  Calathian  violet,  is  a  rather  rare  perennial  ^>edes,  growing 
in  moist  heathy  places  from  Cumberland  to  Dorsetshire.    Its 

'average  height  is  from  6  to  9  in.  It  has  linear  leaves,  and  a 
bright  bhie  corolla  i\  in.  long,  mark^  externally  with  five 
greenish  batads,  is  without  hairs  in  its  throat,  and  is  found  in 
perfection'  ibout  the  end  of  August.  It  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  British  species;  two  varieties  of  it  are  known  in  cultivation, 

tone  with  spotted  and  the  other  vdth  white  flowers.  G.  tema 
and  G.  nMis  $xt  small  species  with  brilliant  blue  flowers  and 
small  leaves.  Ihe  JTormer  U  a  rare  and  local  perennial,  occurring, 
however,  in  Teesdale  and  the  county  of  Clare  in  Ireland  in  toler- 
able abimdance.  It  has  a  tufted  habit  of  growth,  and  edch  stem 
bears  only  ode  flower.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ed^g 
for  flower  borders.  G.  nhalu  In  Britain  occurs  only  on  a  few 
of  the  loftiest  Scottish  mountains.  It  differs  from  the  last  In 
being,an  amuial,  and  having  a  more  isolated  habit  of  growth,  and 
in  th6  stem  hearing  several  floWers.    On  the  Swiss  mountains 

.  these  beautiful  ^ttle  plants,  are  very  abundant;  and 'the  splendid 
bhie  colour  of  maibes  of  gentian  in  flower  is  a  sight  which,  when 
once,  see9,  Can  nev^  be  forgotten.  For  ornamental  purposes 
several  spedts  are  cultivated.  The  great  difficulty  of  growing 
them  succi^ully  renders  them,  however,  less  common  than  would 
otherwHe'be  the  base;  although  vety  hardy  when  once  estab- 
'Ushed,  they  are  very  hnpatient  of  removal,  and  rarely  flower 
weQ  imtin  the  third  year  after  planting.  Of  the  ornamental 
spectes  found  in  British  {gardens  some  of  the  prettiest  are  6. 
tfMid&,  G:  terMtr,  G.  pyrenaica,  G.  bavarka^  G,  septemfida  and 
G.  g^Ua.'  Perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most  easily  grown  is 
the  first  n^rned,  often  caXikA  GenHandh,  whidk  produces  its 
large  hitensely  blue  flowers  early  in  the  spring. 

AH  the  spcdes  of  the  genus  are  remarkable  for  possessing  an 
Intense  but  pure  Utter  taste  and  tonic  properties.  About  forty 
qxKJes  are  itted  in  medldtte  in  (Efferent  parts  of  the  world.  The 
name  of  f^wort  given  ta  <7.  onuinptfa,  but  occasionally  applied 
to  the  whole  genus,  Is  stated  by  Dr  Prior  to  be  given  in  aflusbn 
to  these  ptoperties^dT  mesoing^  gaO,  and  vorl  a  plant.  In  the 
same  way  the  Chinese  call  G.  asdepiadedt  and  the  J^>anese  G, 
Btientfi,  **  dragon's  gall  pfamts,"  in  oommbn  with  several  other 
vtry  bitter  plants  whme  roots  they  use  in  mecficine.  G.  campestris 
is  sometimes  used  In  $wed*n  and  other  northern  countries  as  a 
sal)8titute  for  bops. 

By  far  the  mcst  important  of  tlie  spedes  used  in  medldde  is 
G.  hotaiU  htrge  haA<toome  plant  3  or  4  A-  high,  growing  in  open 


grassy  places  on  the  Alps,  Apennhies  and  Pyrenees,  as  well  as 
on  some  of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  France  and  Germany, 
extending  as  far  east  as  Bosnia  and  the  Danubian  prindpalkies. 
It  has  luge  oval  strongly-ribbed  leaves  and  dense  whorls  of 
con^icuous  yellow  flowers.  Its  use  in  medidne  h  of  very  andent 
date.  Pli^y  and  Dioscorides  mention  that  the  plant  was  noticed 
by  Genthis,  a  king  of  the  lUyriaas,  living  180-167  b>c.,  from 
whom  the  name  GenHana  is  sui^>osed  to  \»  derived.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  mudi  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  as  an  infpredient  in  counter-poisons.  In  1552  Hieronymus 
Bock  (TiBgus)  <Z49&-Z554),  a  Germaa  priest,  physidan  and 
botanist,  mentioiis  the  use  of  the  root  as  a  means  of  dUaring 
wounds. 

The  root,  whidi  is  the  part  used  in  medidne,  is  tough  and 
flexible)  scaicdy  branched,  and  of  a  brownish  odour  and  spongy 
texture.  It  has  a  pure  bitter  taste  and  faint  distinctive  odour. 
The  bitter  prindple,  known  as  geHliamH^  is  a  glucoside,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohd.  It  can  be  decomposed  into  glucose  and 
gentJopiczin  by  the  action  of  dflute  mineral  adds.  It  is  not 
predpitated  by  tannin  or  subacetate  of  lead.  A  sdution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda  forms  with  gentianln  a  yellow  solution, 
and  the  tincture  of  the  root  to  whidh  either  of  these  alkalis  has 
been  added  loses  its  bitterness  in  a  few  days.  Gentian  root  also 
contains  gnUianU  acid  (CmHi^»),  which  is  inert  and  tastdess. 
It  forms  pale  yeBow  silky  crystals,  very  slightly  scduble  in  water 
or  ether,  but  soluble  in  hot  strong  alcohol  and  In  aqueous  alkaline 
solutions.  This  substance  is  also  called  genUamm,  genHsin  and 
gendsicacid. 

The  root  also  contains  12  to  15%  of  an  uncrystallisable 
sugar  called  gentianose,  of  which  fact  advantage  has  long  been 
taken  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  for  the  production  of  a  bitter 
cordial  spirit  called  Enuanbranntwein,  The  use  of  this  spirit, 
especially  in  Switxerland,  has  sometimes  l)een  followed  by 
poisonous, symptonis,  which  have  been  doubtfully  attributed 
to  inherent  narcotic  properties  possessed  by  some  q>edes  of 
gctttian,  the  roots  of  which  may  have  been  indiscriminatdy 
collected  with  it;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  due  to 
the  contamination  of  the  root  with  that  of  Vert^nun  album,  a 
poisonous  plant  growing  at  tlie  same  altitude,  and  having  leaves 
extremdy  similar  in  appearance  and  sise  to  those  of  (7.  luUm 

Gentian  is  one  of  the  most  eflkient  of  the  class  of  substances 
which  act  upon  the  stomach  so  as  to  invigorate  digestion  and 
thereby  increase  the  general  nutrition,  witliout  exerting  any 
direct  influence  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  body  thsm  the 
alimentary  caiaL  Having  a  pkasknt  taste  and  being  non- 
astringent  (owing  to  the  absence  of  taimic  add),  it  is  the  most 
widely  used  of  aU  bitter  tonics.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
contains  an  aqueous  extract  (dose,  a-S  grains),  a  compound 
infuskm  with  mange  and  kmon  peel  (dose,  |-i  ouncx),  and  a 
compound  tincture  with  orange  ped  and  cardamoms  (dose  \-i* 
dradim).  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  anaenua  and 
various  other  diseases,  in  which  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  is  defkient,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  purgative 
medicines  to  increase  and  improve  their  action.  In  veterinary 
medidne  it  is  also  used  as  a  tonic,  and  enters  into  a  weU>iuu)wn 
compound  called  diapemc  as  a  chief  ingredient. 

0BN1IANACEAB  (the  gentian  family),  in  botany,  an  order  ol 
Dicotyledons  bdon^ng  to  the  subclass  S3wpetetlae  or  Gam^* 
petalae,  and  containing  about  750  spedes  in  64  genera.  It  has 
a  world-wide  distribution,  and  rqiresentatives  adapted  to  very 
various  conditions,  induding,  for  instance,  al[Mne  plants,  Uke 
the  true  gentians  {fkiUiana),  meadow  plants  such  as  the  British 
Cfdaraparfolfata(y^yr-yroTi)  or  ErytkraeaCerUaurium{centtMxy) , 
marsh  plants  such  as  Mmyanthts  triJoUata  (bog-bean),  floating 
water  plants  such  as  Unmanthenmm,  or  steppe  and  sea-coast 
plants  such  as  Cktndia,  They  are  annual  or  pereaniai  herbS| 
rardy  becoming  shrubby,  andPgenerally  growing  erect,  with  a 
chantcteristic  forked  manner  of  branching;  the  Asiatic  genuS 
Oramfwdia  has  a  dimbing  stem;  they  are  often  low-growing 
and  caeq>itose,  as  in  the  alpine  gentians. 

The  leavet  are  In  decussating  pairs  (that  Is^  each  oalr  is  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  or  succccmng.  pair),  except  in 
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Ittrnfufui  and  >  Csv  allied  aqualicar  oiudi  intn,  where  (bey  an 

phyla,  (orming  tiender  lonr-fniwlnj  herbt,  conuininf  lint  or  no 
difoiDpliyll  and  mth  leava  reduced  to  aala;  ucb  are  Yajrta 
and  i^pikaiiMj,  naiidy  trapical  Anxricu.    Tlw  inAorewDCF  ii 

Keralty  cynuib  olten  dicliaaal,  malHiig  that  at  CatyophvUanac. 
lateral  branchc*  often  beGonipE  moDochaiiaL;  Ll  is  aomelimn 
ndiKHl  to  a  ten  (lowen,  or  one  only,  aa  in  nme  prnliint.  The 
Aowen  are  beniHLphtaifiMi  aad  rcfulor  inlli  puu  in  4 >  and  St, 
wiA  icdudioa  to  1  ia  the  p<atili  in  CUara  there  are  6  to  S  meniben 
In  caeb  whori.  Tbe  olyi  aiaenlly  fomia  ■  tulje  vitli  i«ih  or 
•egmentivbidiiituallyavcrGpiii  tbebud.  Tlie  comlla  >liowi  great 
variety  in  Uam;  that  amonc  Ilia  Biillih  genera  it  ii  rotate  In 
CUon.  (unnel'ibaped  in  Eryliraia,  and  cylmdriol,  bell-ihiped. 
iimnel-itaipad  or  ialv<T4baped  U  (tatona;  the  etfineiiis  are 
noeraliy  twuted  to 

tbe  tnront  »  olren 

acaleL  Tbestamena, 


GDfolU-tuH ',  the  fila- 
unially  ituchcd  dor- 


phic  flower,  are 
■  ■a.s).    Tkei«,u 


!    p^a 


.3"V'     tfcldhAM'ibe  bMe 
a/j     q[    the    ovaty    alK 

^-^         variety.  Tic  superior 
ovaty     ii     geaefally 

\felopcd  parietal  pla- 


onrd^efam. 


ffiven  a  nwdicUial  woe  tr>  many  ipe< 

emriLK  in  the  Kniliih  Bible,  t 
to  tbow  who  were  not  of  tbe  Jemsb 

ot  the  Ltt.  gcniilii,  at  or  belonciiig  to  tni  aane  [em,  uk  cud  or 
family;  a)  deSned  in  Paaliu  ti  Fecto  "geDtDs  dltdtor  CI  n 
eodere  Kenete  ortnt  et  E>  qui  aimili  DomiDe;  ut  all  Qnditi, 
gentilci  mihl  nnt,  qui  raeo  nomine  ippelliDtiu."  In  pnat- 
Anguitan  Latin  (difUii  became  m'dei  in  meinbi,  loDowIng  the 
mage  ol  f".  In  the  wnje  of  race,  nation,  and  meant "  national," 
belonging  to  [he  lune  race.  Later  ilill  the  word  cunc  (0  mean 
"  foreign,"  i.i.  othertbui  Roinui,  atid  mi  ao  toed  In  tbe  Vulgate, 
wtiB  tenia,  to  tnnilale  the  Rebicir  {ryyim,  nations,  LXX.  Vnt, 
the  non-biaeb'tiili  penples  (lee  funlier  jEwi). 

eSHTILB  DA  rABRtARO  (e.  isjo-c.  1450),  luBin  painter, 
wu  boin  at  Fabiiaiu  about  1370.  He  Ii  Hid  to  have  been  M. 
pnpQ  of  Allegretto  dl  Nuzio,  and  has  been  mpposed  U 
received  moat  of  fall  early  Inatniction  fiom  Fra  AngcUco,  to 
whole  manner  fail  heara  in  soitie  re^Kcta  a  dene  almOaritf. 
About  1411  be  went  to  Venice,  vhcre  by  order  of  the  doge  and 
Knale  he  wai  engaged  to  adotn  the  great  hall  ol  tbe  ducal 
palace  with  Iteicoei  from  the  life  of  Batbarosa.  He  eiecuied 
this  work  >o  entirely  to  the  lalisfactlon  of  hi*  employer!  th*t 
they  granted  him  a  pension  for  life,  and  accorded  him  the  privilege 


.    It  la  an  adaputioa 


ie  habit  ol  a 


painted  an  "Adoration  of  tbe  Magi" 
for  the  church  of  Sent  a  l^nita,  which  ia  preserved  in  the  Florenoe 
Accademla;  this  painting  ti  considered  Ut  best  wotli  now  eilant. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  a  "Madonna  and  Child,"  which  is  DOW 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  had  by  this  lime  attained  a  wide 
reputation,  and  was  engaged  to  paint  ptctura  for  vaHouscburchet, 
Biore  particularly  Siena,  rcnigia,  Gubluo  and  Fahrlaoo.  About 
1416  ho  wii  called  to  Rome  by  Martin  V.  to  adora  Ibe  churdi 
of  St  John  Liletan  irilb  fcescoea  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  also  eucuted  a  portrait  of  tbe  pope  attended  by 
ten  canllnals,  and  la  the  churdi  of  St  Francesco  Romano  ft 
painting  of  the  "Virgin  and  ChUd  attended  by  St  Benedict  and 
St  Joseph,"  which  was  much  esteemed  by  Micbehngdo,  but  ii 
no  longer  In  eiisteace.  Gentile  da  Fabdana  died  about  MSO- 
Michelangelo  said  of  him  that  hii  work*  resembled  Us  name, 
meaning  noble  or  leSned.  They  are  lull  of  a,  quiet  and  Mteoe 
joyouaness,  and  he  hai  a  naive  and  innocent  delight  in  •pkndoBr 
and  In  gold  oniaments,  with  which,  however,  his  fdctute*  are 
not  overloaded. 
OENTILESCHt,   ASTSUSU    ud   OSIZIO    DT.  -  Italian 


which  his  mother  had  bone 


:o  Rome,  and  was  assodaled  wiib 


during  her  Erst  marriage.    He  was  bora  at  Pisa,  and  studied  under 
bis  half-brother  Aurdio  Lotnl. 
passed.     He  ajicrwards  went  1 
the  landscape-painter  Agoallnc 

landscape  bachgrountls  ol  ihii ,  , ^ 

and  it  Is  said  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Quirinal  PaJjKe,  allbodii  IV 
some  authorities  the  figures  in  the  last-named  building  an 
ascribed  to  Lanfranco.  His  beat  worki  are  "  SaintJ  Cadlia  aad 
Valerian,"  in  the  Falazio  Borghese,  Rome;  "  David  allei  the 
death  qI  Goliath,"  In  the  Palauo  Doiia,  GetMej  and  loiac  imtii 
In  the  [oyal  palace,  Turin,  noticeable  for  vivid  and  UBconmoD 
colouring.  M  an  advanced  age  Gentileach]  went  to  ^nfltinrt  at 
the  Inviution  of  Cbules  I.,  and  be  was  eII^llayed  in  tbt  labce.at 
Grecoirich.  Vandycit  iududid  him  In  hii  poitniu  (4  anrndtcd 
illustriouB  men.  His  wnrki  geuenlly  are  alnng  in  sbado*  aad 
positive  La  colour.    He  died  in  England  In  i<i46. 

Abtuosia  (1590-1641),  Oraaio's  daughtet,  aludJcd  lint  nnder 
Gnido.  acquired  much  renown  for  poiuait-pointing,  and  ow- 
slderably  excelled  her  lather's  fanxe.  Sbe  waa  a  beautiful  aad 
elegant  woman;  her  likeness,  limned  by  hei  own  hand,  b  Is  be 
seen  in  Hanq>ton  Court.  Her  moat  celebrated  campoBticB  U 
"  Jndith  and  HidofemeB,"  in  the  Uffizi  Callery;  cotainly  a  wetk 
of  lingulai  entigy,  and  giving  ample  prool  of  executive  laculqr. 
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bat  t^oUrc  tod  wwomulx  in  Iti  phyiicil  bomr.  She 
taaaifnkd  ha  Ittha  lo  Eo^ud,  but  did  not  Rnwin  tbcn 
tgot!  tlM  bcU  pirtnn  whkfa  ibc  produced  f«  Charl«  I.  nit 
"  I^nid  trith  the  hud  at  ODliaih."  Artemisia  reCused  u  oSer 
of  marriice  from  Asostina  Tul,  ind  balswcd  hei  hand  on  Pier 
Antonio  Scbiattoli  coDlinaing,  however,  to  use  her  oiro  lur- 
UDK.  She  Kttled  in  Naples,  vhilbcr  >be  Rtunwd  altet  her 
En^bb  w^aam;  ifai  lived  there  in  do  Uult  ipleDdour,  and 

chOdrei. 
"PDmLLUmiOO  (tjs>-i<o8),  RxBanJnrbt,  wIk  has  great 
diimi  lobtOiiuidtred  tht  finindei  ol  the  icieiice  of  intenalioaa) 
bir,  Mcond  ion  of  HMtCO  GcntiB,  ■  pbyndu  of  noUe  liinilf  Bud 
■dcDlIfic  eolaenc^  mi  bom  on  the  14th  of  Jamiary  ijji  at 
Suflnale,  ■  inuB  town  of  the  march  of  Anomi  which  looks 
dam  trooi  the  riofa  ol  the  Apenninet  upon  the  disunl  AdHatic. 
AftutaUnc  the  degree  ofdoctoioldvil  Ian  at  the  unlvenity  of 
taa^t,  and  holding  a  judidil  office  at  AkoU.  he  rttunwd  lo  hia 
nttivc  dty,  and  ma  cntr^iatcd  with  the  lank  of  lecaating  its 
atatuta,  bat,  abarfng  the  Proteitant  opinions  of  liii  father, 
dured  alio,  together  with  a  biotber,  Scipio,  afteiwaidi  a  (amous 
piofeHor  at  Alldoit,  fail  flight  to  Carnii^,  wfacte  in  ijyg  Milteo 
wa  appointed  phytfdin  to  the  duchy.  The  Inqnisitian  cod- 
denmed  the  fn^va  n  coMnmadoiu,  and  Ibey  icon  received 


hibedc 


raof  Atist 


Alberko  Kt  out  for  England,  travelEng  by  way  of  TBbingen  and 
Heidelberg,  and  everjwEiere  mecling  wE  I  h  the  reception  to  which 
U%  alrendy  high  reputation  enlilled  him.  He  arrived  it  Oxford 
hi  the  antumn  of  isSo,  with  a  commend atory  letter  from  tbeeaii 
of  Ldeeiler,  at  that  lime  cbBnceUor  of  the  uDiveniiy,  and  was 
iherdy  dterwards  qualified  to  teacfa  by  Ttetog  admitint  to  the 
une  degree  which  be  had  lahen  at  Fenigia.  His  Itrtnnt  on 
Rwnan  law  aoon  became  funouB,  and  the  dialogues,  disputations 
and  iDOuncBtariet,  which  lie  publislied  henceforth  in  rapid 
fdoadon,  (MabGAcd  hii  poaitjon  as  an  accompGshed  civiliaa, 
«f  the  eider  uid  KTerei  type,  and  secured  bis  appointment  In 
15(7  to  the  regitn  pcofenorsUp  of  dvQ  hw.  It  wu,  however, 
rather  by  19  appUeatiOB  of  the  old  learning  to  the  tiew  qucttlDDi 
mgfMed  by  the  maden  RUtiom  of  itatei  that  ia»  labonn 
hiirapnKhKed  their  moMlaatlngrendt.  In  i  ^84  he  wai  consulted 
by.govattment  m  to  the  proper  omrse  to  be  pursued  with 
■MmJofi,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  hid  been  detected  in 
pMtIng  against  EUiabelb.  He  chose  the  topic  to  which  his 
MtentioBhad  tha  been  directed  as  a  subject  lot  a  disputation 
when  Lckuter  tnd  Sir  Philip  Sidney  visited  the  schools  at 
Oifardin  tbe  umc  year;  and  thii  wu  ibi  oonthi  Uter  eipinded 
InM  a  book,  tbe  Dt  ItfHumiia  HM  Ira.  To  ijss  Alberico 
•dacted  tbelawof  war  aithtsnbjecl  of  the  law  disputitlans  at  the 
■lUMl  "  Act "  which  took  {dace  In  July^  and  in  the  autumn 
publihed  In  London  the  De  yarr  BOIl  commetiUUu  prima.  A 
iBCoad  lod  a  third  CBmrnttOtHii  followed,  and  (he  whiAc  nutter, 
»hh  targe  additions  and  ImprovemeDis,  appeared  at  Haniu,  in 
I5«t,  as  tba  Oi  }m  Bdli  KM  ba.  II  was  doubtlas  In  conse- 
qncnce  of  the  reput>tl«i  gained  by  these  works  that  Oenlill 
became  bcnceforth  more  and  more  engaged  In  foretwlc  practice, 
and  redded  cfaiefty  in  London,  leaving  his  Oxford  work  to  be 
pwtly  <yKhirted  by  a  deputy.  In  ifoohewisadmitted  lobci 
mcoibcr  oi  Cray's  Inn,  and  in  itej  was  appointed  standing  counsel 
lo  the  king  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  I9lh  of  June  160S,  and  was 
burled, by  the  iude  ol  Dr  MaUeo  Gentni,  who  bad  followed  his  son 
lo  England,  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Helen's,  Biibopigatc.  By 
bis  wife,  Heater  de  I^gni,  be  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  Matthew, 
and  a  dingbier,  Anna,  who  married  Sir  John  Colt.  HIsnc 
tbe  cases  in  which  be  wu  engaged  for  the  Spaniards  were 
-    pub1ishedini6ii*tHBnw,asHi[^i ' 


ri  ita.    This  wi 


S,  should  be  burnt  wi 
complied  with,  since  fifteen  volumes  of  them  found  tfadr  way,  at 
the  beginning  ol  the  19th  century,  from  Amiterdam  I      ' 
Bcidleiwi  Ubiiiry. 

Tbe  true  history  c(  CcDtlU  mmI  of  fall  principal  writingi  bu 
only  been  ascertained  lo  recent  yean,  in  conie()iience  of  ■  revived 


lecture  d^veied  in  ltI4liy  T."  E.  Hi 
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GENTLE— QENTLEMAN 


DBNIU  (tkroush  tha  Fr.  fnfi),  fnmi  Lit.  gtuMu,  belao^Dg 
(a  tha  MOM  fHH.  «t  famity),  piopaly  an  cpltbet  oi  oh  boni  al  a 
"  t!>o'l  laaiily  ";tbe  Latin  (owrviiu, "  mil  born"  (HeGcmu- 
hak),  cmtiaated  with  "  noUa  "  on  tho  one  side  and '*  limplfl  "  on 
Ibe  o(b«.  TV  innl  Collovcd  the  »!ilar  appliulEoa  of  [he  word 
"  ^tttLaman  ";  Implying  (be  nujuicn,  character  aod  breeding 
pnpei  10  ane  lo  vhom  that  nama  could  be  applied,  comteousr 
polite;  hence,  with  so  reference  Co  iCi  ori^nal  meuing.  free  fmm 
oolence  or  lOughneai,  mild,  aoft,  kind  oi  tender.  With  1 
phyiioil  meaning  ot  loft  to  the  touch,  the  nord  it  attd  lub- 
itaatively  of  the  OHitgol  of  the  bluebottle  By,  oaed  as  1  bait  by 


^tlbecn 


;  i61b  daluy  the  Fi 


a^a  adapted  into  English  in  the  fotm  "  gentile,"  later  changed 
lo  "fcnleel."  The  vord  wai  common  in  itie  17th  and  iSth 
centiuia  ai  applied  to  behaviour,  manner  U  liviog,  dma,  tK., 
•uitable  or  pnipet  to  penmu  Uving  in  a  pittition  in  aodety 
abort  Ihe  ocdiniuy,  hcDcs  polile,  degant.  From  the  eaily  part 
of  the  rptb  century  it  hna  also  been  uaed  in  an  ironical  icnie, 
and  appiied  chiefly  lo  Iboae  who  p^  an  eicresuve  and  abturd 
importance  to  tike  outward  marka  cj  rcapectabiUty  as  evidence  of 
beinginahigbcrrukinEOdety  tbantliatl«<rhicb  they  properly 
belong. 

OIMTLaUlf  (from  Ut.  fiMilit,  "  belonging  lo  a  race  or 
ffw,"  and  "  nuj] ";  Fr.  gBMittumKU,  Span,  itntii  kombre,  Ital. 
ggMtii  ktwmo,  in  ia  original  and  strict  lignlAcation,  d  term 
denolj'ng  a  loaji  of  good  family,  the  Lat.  ffmroms  (ite  invariable 
IranalalioD  in  English-Latin  documents).  In  this  senv  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Fr.  lemlWummi,  "  noblemau,"  which  latter 
larm  has  in  Great  Britain  been  bng  oinfinRl  lo  tlie  peerage  (see 
NoBUiTV);  and  the  lenn  "  gentry  "  {"  genttice"  from  O.  Fr. 
foiliriM  for  (cnlctfu)  haa  mudi  <^  the  signlficancz  tl  the  Fr. 
MMuKntlieGer.AifdL  TbiavaaidiatwismcantbytheRbela 
under  John  Ball  in  the  14th  century  when  they  rtpau«d: 
"  When  Adam  drlv«t  and  Eve  aiian, 


Wbowi 


:b  the  B 


en  {Tida  af  Hentr,  1671),  discussing  the  title 


nvertible  with  nubliii, 
on  with  il  the  forma  of  cnDoblidg  t; 
a.  WilUamHarrisonpWritingaccntur 
le  tbc«e  whom  their  race  and  blood,  o 


uconat  of  how  gentlemen  were 
Wltliam  <£kearNamuindy''(l°r' 
tMrbeginnliwiir  EniS^ad  'after 
soever  stndielh  the  lam  of  llie  ic 
veninr.  giving  hit  nind  to  his  b( 
libenJ  sShko.  or  beside  his  serri 


jl  for  mooey  have  a  coat  and  anas  bes 
a  <«he  m  (he  eharter  of  the  sane  do  of 

!.;»,.' 

I  npund  f( 

ibedialle .„ 

prioee  d«li  loie  nothinrby  It,  the  tentleaaa  being  so  lanch  nbject 

torn*  and  poUic  fyiiimts  aals  the  yeoman  or  husband 

•Mch  be  HkeiPiaa  dotta  bear  the  (MHer  (or  the  Hvliig  oi  hii  1 


w^  go  in  wider  boskiu  tlian  1 


la  emmanweallh  he  niedladi 

W  bMh  may  and  arm  jrinsd . -. 

laaly  ooutage,  and  all  the  teten  ol  Ibe  person  which  he 

'      "         a  huh  Wt  ^ kbtll  hi>«ir.  >b 


In  this  way  Shakespeare  himsdl  was  lorncd,  by  Ifae  gtut  ol 
his  coat  of  arms,  from  a  "  vagabond  *'  into  a  gentleman^ 

of  coat^armour,  bad  come  to  be  that  of  the  essi^ntial  suptliorily 
of  the  fighting  man;  an^  *>  Seldeo  point*  out  <p.  707),  die 

enDcbled  petioo  Uiough  of  Ibe  long  Robe  wherein  ha  bub  little 
use  of  them  as  Ibey  mean  a  ^ield."  At  the  last  the  wearinc 
of  a  sword  on  oil  occasions  was  the  outward  and  visible  ugnofo 
"  gentleman  ";  and  the  cufitom  survives  In  the  sword  worn  witb 
"  court  dress."  This  Idea  that  a  gentleman  must  have  a  coal 
of  arms,  and  that  n* 


:  growth,  thi 


oliheaa 


^  magnify  their. qP^ce  and  collect  fe 
registering  coals;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  omccption  cf 
"  gentlemen  "  as  &  separate  dasi.  Tbat  a  distinct  order  of 
"  gentiy "  etisied  in  England  veiy  early  has,  indeed,  been 
often  assumrd,  and  II  supported  by  weighty  authoriiias.  Thna, 
the  late  Professor  Freeman  (Emy.  Brit.  ivtL  p.  140  b,  ptb  kL) 
said:  "  Early  in  the  iitb  century  the  order  of  '  gcntlcsieo  ' 
as  a  separate  class  seems  lo  be  forming  aa  something  new.  B^ 
tbe  time  of  the  conxtueat  of  En^and  the  distiiution  seems  lo 
have  been  fully  eaUblished,"  Slubba  (Ctnui.  Bin.,  td.  iStB. 
UL  S44,  54S)  tikes  (he  tame  view.  Sir  Ceocge  SitnS,  howevei, 
has  conclusively  proved  that  this  opinion  is  based  on  a  vroa^ 
conception  of  the  conditions  of  medieval  aociety,  and  that  it  ia 
wholly  opposed  to  the  documentaiy  evidence.  The  fundamcntnl 
social  deavage  ia  tbe  middle  ages  was  between  tlie  mMki,  i*. 
the  tenants  in  chivalry,  whether  eailg,  baions,  knights,  esquires 
or  franklins,  and  the  ipubila,  ij,  (be  viUeiat,  citicen*  end 
burgesses;'  and  between  the  most  poweiful  noble  and  the 
humblest  franklin  there  waa.  untQ  the  1 5th  ceotuy,  no"  nparaie 
class  of  gentlemen.''  Even  so  late  as  1400  the  word  "lentkiDan  " 
still  only  had  the  sense  of  gtmtotKS,  and  coidd  not  be  used  as  a 
penona]  description  deiMtlag  rank  or  quality,  tc  as  tin  title  <d 
a  class.  Yctalter  T41}  wcGndit  incrosln^y  aouEediaadlhc 
list  of  landowners  in  14J1,  printed  in  Ftuid  Aidi,  ooMaiaft 
besides  knights,  esquires,  yeomen  and  huiWiidniea.(>,e.  hoim 
holders),  a  fair  number  who  are  claaaed  as  ^'  geniihuaa**^ 
Sir  George  Sitwellffveaa  Imideiplanation of  this dcvelopmcvt^ 


The  immediate  cj 
which  laid  down 
appeals  and  indie 
*'  estate  degree  o 
at  weU  at  his  pro 
(■M9)  bad  put  t 
Bcfote  that  (he  j 
share  of  (he  farm : 


llQUgbt  0 

jcuitunsts  in  tJjeir  native  vill^ 
DiicHpUm  afEntlani,  bit,  H, 
bia  Cmplaa  CnHmm  (i«34), 


I  staluls  I  Henry  V.  cap.  V.  of  ni^, 

original  writs  of  action,  pwiiiaal 
which  proieig  ol  outlawry  lis,  tbe 
'  of  (be  defeitdaBl  mutt  b*  HMed, 
erdomidja.  Now  ibe  Black  DcMfa 
lal  social  ornaDfaatioD  onl  id  gear. 
bad  reciivad  their 


;u.    Undtrtbe  new  eo 

^h,  v,  p-  12A.    Henry  Fieacbans, 


laKea  up  a  mira  ot  weaiiu  or  nave  purcbaKd  an  ill  uat  (oI 

anusj  at  a  eood  rate;  no  nofe  than  a  player  upon  the  stage,  rar 
weanng  a  lad'a  ait  luiE :  liiKe  nUbty  hanoHh  net  upow  lb* 
aiiy  esteem  of  vulgar  opinion,  b»t  is  iaditd  of  iUill  Maeabal  sad 
abioluie    (Reprint.  0.3).    Eliewhcnfp.  iti)  ha  dcplof  the  ahiiir 


RIchaid  Barter."  by  Oiwa: 

'Even  thii  [hi>i  ..  _     

'  the  gnat  patrWaa  laaiUas  ol 


GENXIiBMAN 


Xhii  bccmc 'ioof MiBflr  impositilt,  and  Ibcy  «F[c,£ucnd.U> 
^cek  their  iortuna  abroad  ill  Lhc  French  v^^ts,  at  tU.liomc  of 
V>gtis4>i<jf  the grcU  nobles^    The»iDeD,uiid([  tlMold  sy>tem, 

^sd,  being  aow  (orud  to  describe  tbemselves,  (hey  disdained 

■till  DKire  with.yeamcB  or 
la  be  dociibed  u  "gentli 
earlieil  "gemlemen"  the  ra 
lo  Sii  George  Sitwcll  (p.  76), 
u  the  oMtu  caw  itandi, 

Tilbut  at  AeiCDurt  lib.  : 

,"  fonoiutelj — for  the  gem 

to  [olloH  in  hii  /i»l»ftps— 

^e^aed  Iiom  the  public  1 

Stiffoidshiie   Aaatt    with 

intent  to  kill,  and  pmcurin 

irho  waa  >:ut  to  pieces  wh 

lile."    U  any  eailier  clain 

be  diwavered,  Sir  George  S 

t)ie  jame  year  (1*14)  and  in  conneiioD  with  : 

fcpulable  proceedingi.' 

From  theK  unpromising  bc^nnings  the  '»  . 
"  genlletneo  "  was  very  alowly  evolired.    The  lint 


John  Daundelyan 
o  enter  the  HouEe 
of  "vilels,' 


o[  HargfU  (d,  c  mtiil  'Ik  "n'  gendcman 

of    Commons,   hitherto  composed    majnty 

"  William  Weston,  gentylman  ";  but  even  in  ine  latlec  tiau  01 

the  ijLhccniuiy  the  order  »u  not  clearly  established.    As  to  the 

pf  coaLdrmour,  thai  is  a  profitable  fiction  invented  and  upheld 
by  the  heiaJds;  for  coat-acinDiii  nu  but  the  bodge  assumed  by 
gentlemn  to  disitnguiih  them  in  bailie,  and  many  gcnth 


:i  had  01 


rr  did. 


This,  fiction,  however,  had  i's  effect;  nod  by  ibe  j6fh  . 
as  has  been  alieady  paJnied  out,  the  oBcial  view  had  become 
dcajly  esliblished  that  "genilemen"  constituted  a  distinct 
order,  and  that  the  badge  of  this  distincilon  was  the  heralds' 
lecognilion  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
view,  which  la  quite  unhistorlcal  and  contradicted  by  the  present 
practice  of  many  undoubtedly  "  gentle  "  families  of  king  descent, 
has  of  late  years  been  ^veci  a  wide  currency  in  popubr  manuals 
of  heraldiy. 

.  In  this  naiTow  Miue,  however,  tbe  word  "  gentleman  "  has 
long  Hnce  become  obsolete.  JTie  idea  of  "gentry"  in  the 
contbenlal  sense  of  lUiblnu  is  eitinet  in  England,  and  is  likely 

revive  it  (seeV  C,  Foi-Davies,  Armorial  Familia,  Edinburgh. 
1805).    TTiat  it  ~  .     .1      . 


tbewl 


of  a.  class,  developed  during  the  foreign  and  civd  wars  of  the 
14th  and  1 5ih  centuries,  lor  whom  lighting  wai  the  sole  honour- 
able occupation.  The  younger  sons  of  noble  (amilia  became 
ippfentices  iu  Ibo  ciliM,  and  there  grew  up  a  new  aristocracy 
bi  trade.  Mercbania  are  f\Zi  "  cJtiMns  "  to  WUliani  Hairison; 
but  iie  adds  "  they  .often  change  estate  with  gentlemen,  as  genile- 
men do  with  thepi,  by  a  mutual  conversion  of  ihe  one  into  the 
other."  A  frontier  line  between  d^isses  so  indefinite  could  not 
be  maintained,  especially  as  in  England  there  was  never  a 
"  nobiliary  prefix  "  lo  stamp  a  person  as  a  gentleman  by  his 
^The  deaivnation  "geniltnan"  jt,  indeed,  foLind  tome  two 
cerfuriei  carficr.  In  the  Iitqaiiilia  MoumBnim  EcilHiat  S.  Pauli 
twrffti.  of*.D.  tliHW.  A.Tiilr,  DvmtHty  tf  SI  FuU'l.  Cimica 
Eoc,'tBs8,p.*a>Docundieeniiy:  Adiuitcwiilmaiitiairi,fui.il. 
Thb  is  DTMably  the  earliest  rceord  of  iha  "  grand  old  narac  oJ 
■eatleman^^^but  Adam,  who  held  half  an  acre  al  a  rent  o!  three 

Rnce-'lesi  by  hall  than  thai  held  by  "Ralph  the  bondsman" 
tad'  le  bunde)  in  the  ■me  liet—waa  certainly  not  a  "  Bniilmnan." 
"Caidliiian"  ban:iMiia  niekaanw,  perhaps  lug^titeif  by  Adam's 
•ame,  and.ehui  in  w<ne  un  antjc^tiiig  the  wit  of  ,u«  fatnoua 
couplet  repeated  by  John  Ball's  rebelir 


6oj 

\  was  haslcoed, 


surname,  as  in  France  ot  Ceiouoy'  Thi 
moteovur,  by  ibc  corruption  of  the  Heralds'  CoUege  and  by  ihe 
case  with  which  coats  of  arms  could  be  assumed  without  a  shadow 
of  claim; , which  tended  lo  brisg  the  "science  of  armory" 
into  contempt.  The  word  "gentleman"  as  an  iodei  of  rank 
bad  already  become  of  doubtful  value  before  the  great  political 
and  social  changes  of  Ihe  igth  ccnlury  gave-to  it  a  wider  and 
essentially  higher  ugnlficance.  The  change  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  Jlefijiitions  t^vep  in  the  successive  editions  of  ihe  Ea- 
cydofatdia  BriluBnUii.  In  the  jth  edition  (iSis)  "  agtnileman 
11  one,  who  without  any  title,  bears  a  coal  of  arms,  or  whose 
ancestors  have  btai  freemen."  In  Ihe  7th  edition  (1S45)  it 
slili  implies  1  definite  social  slalua:  "  AU  above  the  nuiL  of 
yeomen."  ,  In  the  8th  edition  (1S56)  this  is  still  its  "  most  ei- 
teoded  sense  ";  "  in  a  moie  limited  sense  "  It  is  defined  in  the 
urns  words  as  those  quotad  above  from  Ihe  jth  edition;  bui 


ankoTcc 


middle  . 


'    TheRelc 


title  is 
imon  iradesm. 

lofiBjihaadone 

to  signify  no 


ordod 


"  genlLi 

of  blood,  bul  a  distinction  ol  posltio: 

The  test  u  iLO  longer  good  birlh,  or  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but 

the  capadty  to  mingle  on  equl  terms  ui  good  sodely.    In  its 

best  use,  moreover,  "Kenlleman"  involves  a  certain  superior 

to  "  that  sdl-icspect  and  intellectual  refinement  which  manifest 
themselvW  in  unrestrained  yet  delicate  manners."  The  word 
"gcnlle,"  originally  implymg  a  cerlain  social  slalua,  had  very 
early  conie  to  be  associated  with  Ibe  standard  ol  manners 
opened  from  that  alalus.  Thus  by  a  sort  of  puooing  process 
Ihe  "  gentleman  "  becomes  a  "  gcnllc-man."  Chaucer  in  the 
Udibixui[c.  13S6)  says: "  .Ccrtts  he  iholde  not  be  called  a 
gcotil  man,  that  .  .  .  nc  doolh  his  diligence  and  bJsynesse,  lo 
kepeo  his  good  name  ";  and  in  the  Wifi  oJ  Balk's  Tok: 


most  entendeth  ay 


Aod  take  bun  lor  the  gRIesl  gen 
and  in  the  Xnwin  (/  Am  Ken  (c.  1400)  w 
bycause  he  doth  as  longeth  to  agentiknan." 


:  aj^iellstion  of  Gentle- 


TatUr  (No,  joj),  laying  down  that  " 

man  is  never  10  be  aftiied  to  a  nan's 

Behaviour  in  them,"  a  limitation  over-narrow  even  ti 

day.    In  this  connexion,  too,  may  be  quoted  the  o 

by  tome — very  improbably— ol  James  II.,  of  the  1 

replied  to  a  lady  petitioning  him  to  make  bet  son  a  gentleman,  "1 

could  make  him  a  nobleman,  but  God  Almighty  could  not  auks 

him  a  gentleman."    Selden,  however,  in  referring  to  ^milar 

stories  "  that  no  Charter  can  make  a  Gentleman,  which  Is  died  as 

out  of  the  mouth  of  some  great  Prions  that  have  uid  il,"  adds 

that'^  they  without  question  understood  Gentlemai>  for GenerMHS 

by  birth,"  For  "  no  creation  could  make  a  man  of  anotha 
blood  than  he  is."  The  word  "gentleman,"  used  in  [he  widi 
sense  with  which  birth  and  circgmslancel  have  nothing  to  do,  k 
necessarily  hicapsble  ol  strict  definition.  Foe  "  10  bebave  like  ■ 
gentleman  "  may  meanlitilFormucb,  accordlnglo  tbepetaonby 
whom  the  phrase  Is  used;  V  <o  spend  money  like  a  gendemin  " 
may  even  be  no  great  praise;  but  "  to  conduct  a  buainaai  tihe  a 
implies  a  Btajulard  at  least  as  high  as  that  iDvcJved 


In  Latin 


le  Errgliih 


Mlheeq 


.__  ii  in 


'  de  TiaBofd,"  "  de  Hoghion."!    Very  laiely  it  i>  coneeily  retain^ 
I  derived  from  a  foreign  place-name,  e.j .  de  Crey, 


6o6 

la  ihc  pbtuc  "  aobkuc  obU|c''   In  tUi  une  of  •  ptnoa  of 

culiure,  chancier  and  good  minnm  Ihe  Hold  "  gentkAan  "hu 
sgpplifd  a  gap  in  more  Ihan  ont  foreign  language. 
The  evolulioD  of  this  meaning  ol  "  geDltenan  "  ntccts  ^'eTy 

signs  ihai  the  process  oI  evolution,  in  the  one  is  in  the  ol 
not  complete.  The  indefinablenesa  of  the  vord  mirror 
indelinile  chiracter  at  "  jodety  "  in  England;  and  (ho  u 
"  the  masse)  "  of  "  genlleman  "  as  a  mere  synonym  tor  "  i 
bas  spread  pari  pnuu  with  the  growth  of  democracy.  1 
proleat  against  implied  inferiority,  and  Is  cherished  a 
modem  French  bourietii  cherishes  his  right  of  duelUng  with 
swords,  under  the  oiicKit  rtfjnie  a  prerogative  of  the  nMasi. 
Nor  is  there  much  jiutifcatioD  [or  the  denuDcialian  by  purists  of 
the  "  vulgarizalloa  "  and  "  abuse  "  of  the  "  grand  old  oaoie  ol 
genlleman."  Its  strict  meaning  haa  now  fallen  completely 
(Asolete.  Its  eunint  meaning  varies  with  every  daas  of  aodely 
that  uses  it.  But  it  always  implies  loiiie  sort  ol  eiceUency  of 
's.   tt  may  by  courtesy  be  ovei'loosely  applied 


byo. 


GBinZ,  PRIEDRICH  TON  Ci764-i83i)j  Gennan  publldU  and 
tiatesman,  was  born  at  Hreslau  on  (be  ind  of  Hay  1764,  Hii 
faiher  waa  an  official,  hi>  DMIbcr  an  AndlloD,  diitanily 
(elated  (o  the  Prussian  minister  of  that  name.  On  hll  father's 
transference  to  Berlin,  13  director  of  the  mint,  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Joachimsthal  gymna^um  there;  his  brilliant  Ulents, 

KSnigiberg  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kant.  But  though 
hia  intellect  was  sharpened  aod  his  leal  lor  leainiBg  qukfcesed  by 
the  gnat  thinker's  Influe&ce,  Kant's  "  categorical  Imperative  " 
did  not  prevent  him  from  yickUag  to  the  lule  lor  wiiw,  women 
and  high  play  whkh  putsied  bim  IhiDOgh  Bfe.  YTbetiiD  i7Sibe 
returned  to  ficrlui,be  received  tbe  appointDientof  Mccel  Maciaiy 
ta  the  royal  CtnacUirtMrimm,  hii  talenu  simmi  gaining  bim 
ptamotion  totbe  rank  of  councillor  for  war  (/Crivr^)-  During 
an  nbeM,  whkh  kept  hiin  virtuous  by  confining  him  lo  his  roon, 
be  Modicd  Frencb  and  English,  gaining  a  oiMtery  of  iheae 
luguigct  wbkh,  at  that  time  etceedingly  tare,  opened  up  for 
Um  opportunities  for  a  diplomitie  career. 

His  ialereil  in  public  affairs  was.  however,  first  uouMd  by  the 
OBlhreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  Like  noit  quick-witted 
young  men,  be  greeted  this  at  first  with  enthusliam;  but  its 
Bubsequeni  developments  cooled  his  ardour  and  be  was  converted 
to  more  conservative  counsels  by  Burke's  Eiuy  en  Uu  Frnck 
Eaotnlan,  a  translation  of  which  into  German  ^l^g^)  was  hia  fint 
literary  venture.    Tbia  was  loUowrd,  next  year,  by 

of  worksonlheKevolul .    - 

at  tfali  time  he  also  fou 
JVcM  dttiUilt  Menatiic 

principle)  of  British  constitutionilisni  against  those  of 
aty  France.  The  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  finance  was  espediUy  remarkable.  In  1197,  at  tbe 
instance  ol  English  statesmen,  he  published  a  translation  of  a 
history  of  French  finance  by  Francois  d'lvcmais  (i7S7~i84i).  an 
eminent  Ceaeveic  eiile  naturalised  and  knighted  In  England, 

Hia  literary  output  at  this  time,  ell  inspired  by  a  modeiste 
liberalism,  was  aatoondini,  and  Included  u  eiaay  on  the  results 
Ot  the  discovery  of  America,  and  another,  written  In  French,  on 
the  English  financial  aystem  (£i]ru  na  mat  it  I'aimiiuMaliail 


>n  by  Uillci  du  Pan  and  Maunier,  ai 
ded  and  edited  a  monthly  journal,  1I 
•ijl.  in  which  for  five  years  he  wroi 
■  P^iti. 


ia  fnatua  ti  la  GranitJIniapu,  LoulMir  iBoo).  t^acUtf 
noteworthy,  however,  >u  tbe  Dtnkairfp  or  Jf  jufw  addtcned 
by  him  to  King  Fredeiick  WOUaio  UL  on  Ui  acceaaiDn  (1797).  la 
'  iklnglbeneCesaityfacgiantiBi 
BBCt.    For  a  Prnsiian  oBSci*! 

breach  of  propriety  not  calculated  lo  fncrease  bis  dwKO  of 
favour;  but  U  gave  Centi  a  comidcuDtis  position  In  the  public 
eye,  ndilcb  his  brilliant  talents  aDd  literary  style  enabled  him  to 
maintain.  Horeovet',  he  was  from  the  first  aware  of  the  probable 
developments  ollbeSevolulion  and  ol  tbe  consequeDcea  to  Prus^ 
of  the  weakness  and  vacillations  of  her  policy.  Oi>pontiaa  to 
France  was  the  inspiring  principle  of  tbe  HiMoriMlia  Jiunul 
founded  by  him  in  179^1800,  which  once  man  bdd  up  English 
Institutions  ai  the  model,  and  became  In  Gennany  tbe  inaotb- 
piece  ol  British  policy  lowaidi  tbe  temdnlioBaty  agiiiMliMn  ot 
the  French  republic  In  iSoi  he  caued  the  piMicatioB  of  tka 
■    dbliked  the  regulaiity  of  fannnlbiB,  aod 


issued  if  ,  ...  .        . 

series  of  essays  on  contempoiaiy  piditlct.  Tbe  fint  ol  tboe  ■■■ 
(JbadtH  Urifnint  md  Ckarakltrda  Krittf  tff"  Jltframtiittkt 
Setaluliim  (1S01),  by  many  regarded  as  lienti's  nitateiplets; 
another  important  brochure,  Vn  Jm  ^tliuktll  ZnutoaJc  ■>■ 
Europe  tor  und  nock  da  Sefalmian,  a  ctilictsm  of  tituterlve'i 
Dt  rual  ie  la  frana  ilafiait  I'm  YIII,  apporcd  ibe  laiDe 

TUi  ictlvlty  gained  Uth  recognition  abraad  and  tffU  n(  DOMT 
(torn  the  BriliUi  and  Austrian  govemmeDlsi  but  H  made  Ui 
position  H  an  official  in  Berlin  impossible,  for  Ibe  Prwlaii 

government  had  no  mind  lo  abandon  its  altilnde  of  cantioii* 
neutrality.  Private  aSaln  abo  combined  to  urge  Cenli  to  lenn 
the  Pruiilan  service;  lor,  mainly  through  bis  own  fault,  « 
separation  with  his  wife  was  arranged.  In  May  1801,  accordingly, 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  kit  with  his  friend  Adam  MDIIerfor 
Vienna.     In  Berlin  be  had  been  Intimate  with  the  Austrian 


»  good  offices  procmed  him  an 


mbastadot,  Count  Stadion, 

introduction  to  the  emperor  Francis.  Theimmediaii 

the  title  of  imperial  coundDor,  with  a  j-early  salary  of  4000 

gulden  (December  6lb,  iBoi);  but  ii  was  not  tiH  1&09  that  be 

waa  actively  employed.      Before  returning  10  Berlin  to  mako 

arrangements  for  transferring  himself  finaDy  to  Vienna,  Cents 

paid  a  visit  to-London,  where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt 

and  GtaovUle,  who  were  so  impressed  with  his  talents  that,  in 


addiiii 


neypres 


pension  by  tbe  British  govei 


IS  guar 


_  It  Bonaparte.  From  lUi  time 
was  engaged  in  B  ceaseless  polemic  against  everr 
K  of  the  Napolccinlc  power  and  pretensions;  wiik 
icasm  he  lashed  "  the  uetveless  polity  of  the  coorts, 
■  indignity  with  resignation  ";  be  denounced  the 
if  Napoleon's  imperial  title,  and  drew  up  a  manifesto 
oi  Louis  XVIII.  against  It.  Tbe  formation  of  the  coalition  and 
''     "   ''       '"'"""  for  a  while  raised  his  hoi>es.  In 


vdydi 


CI  of  AusI 


leaf  bia 


speedily  dashed  by  Austerliti  and  IIS  results.  Oenti 
his  enforced  leisure  lo  write  a  brilliant  essay  on  "  Tte 
ons  between  England  and  Spain  before  the  oatbreak  of  war 
ten  the  two  powen  "  (Leipilg,  iSod);  and  shortly  after- 
wards appeared  FragmenU  aui  der  ruvata  GackkhU  jet  pati- 
'icktH  CttickimitlOi  in  Earopa  (translated  i.I.  FrafmaiU  M 
It  BaJanct  oj  Fomr  in  Evope,  London,  iSo«).  Tbia  latter, 
le  last  of  Gcnti's  works  as  an  Independent  pubUdal,  was  a 
lasterly  eiposf  of  the  actual  political  situation,  and  at  the  bum 
me  prophet  Ic  In  its  suggestions  astohowthisiliauldbe  retrieved: 
Through  Gernisny  Europe  has  perished,  through  Gemuny  it 
lUst  rise  again."  He  realiud  that  the  dominaiK*  of  France 
could  only  be  broken  by  the  union  of  Austria  and  PTiMti.actint 
icert  with  Great  Britain.  He  watched  with  interest  the 
Prussian  military  prepanlioni,  and,  at  the  Invitation  ol  Count 
Haugwita.  be  went  at  tbe  outlet  of  the  campaign  to  ibePivsdaB 
htadquanen  at  Erfurt,  «h«e  he  drafted  the  king'a  proclamalian 
and  Us  letter  to  Napoleon.  The  wriiet  was  known,  and  it  waa  IB 
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thk  coBoodm  ihkt  Ntpatoaa  nfnrcd  lo  him  1*  "  >  wRtcbcd 
■ciibe  luaid  Gtati,  oat  o[  thaw  pm  witlioiit  honoui  who  kII 
theondvti  lor  money."  In  thii  minion  Ccnti  bad  n«  officitl 
muHble  Inm  tbe  Aiutrlin  govemmenl,  and  whatever  hapei  lie 
may  have  chaiahed  of  privildy  influcncuic  the  ailuatlon  In  the 
direction  at  u  allianc*  betmen  the  lira  Gemao  pomn  wen 
^Mcdily  dubad  by  tb«  nmpaifn  of  Jena. 

The  downfall  of  Frusria  left  Austria  Uk  nte  hope  of  Cermuy 
and  of  Eunipe.  Genu,  wlw  from  Ibe  winter  of  iSoi  onwuib 
divided  bit  time  belwcaa  Pnfue  aod  Ite  Bohemiui  walcriog- 
plans,  jeemed  10  derote  hfanelf  whcOy  to  lb*  pIcKutti  of 
3odety»bisrMdDat£n£pcT3ontlit7gBiiilDjhinia  ready  reception 
in  those  tialled  drdea  which  were  to  prove  of  uK  to  him  later 
on  in  Vietxoa^  But,  though  he  publiihed  nothing,  bit  pen  ni 
not  idle,  and  he  wai  occupied  with  a  Mrie*  of  t«aya  on  the 
future  oi  Austria  and  the  best  means  of  libetiting  CeRnuy  aod 
ledreMJnc  the  balance  of  Europe;  though  be  hinoelf  confeued 
(o  hb  IrleDd  Aduu  UuDet  (Augiat  4tb,  iSci6)  tbai,  in  the  miser- 
able clccoraUanca  of  the  time,  hb  aaay  on  "  the  prlndpla  of  a 
general  pacification  "  must  be  taken  a>  a  "  political  poem." 

Id  1S09,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  befeea  Austria  and  France. 
Cettta  waa  lor  the  tirsl  time  actively  employed  by  the  Aostiian 
government  uoder  Siadion;  he  drafted  the  prvcUmatkin  an- 
nonndng  the  declaration  of  war  (ijth  of  ApcU),  and  during  the 
continuance  of  bosLilitlcs  his  pen  wii  leiscleuly  employed. 
Bui  the  peace  of  igio  and  the  (all  □[  Sudioo  once  mon  daahed 
hiibopea,  and,  disiUuaiened  and  "  helliihly  blaai,"  be  once  more 
retired  to  comparative  Inactivity  at  Prigue.  Of  Meltemlcb, 
Stadion'i  incceiur,  he  had  U  the  ouiaci  no  high  opinion,  and 
it  was  not  till  iSti  that  there  sprang  up  between  the  two  men 
the  ckse  relationi  thai  were  lo  ripen  Into  life-long  friendahip. 
But  when  Gents  returned  to  Vienna  ai  Mettemich'i  advlKr  and 
hcncluiULii,hc  was  no  longer  the  &ery  patriot  who  had  eympathised 
and  coiTcapooded  with  Stein  in  (he  darkcat  days  of  German 
deprcaaion  and  tn  fiery  periods  called  upon  alt  Europa  to  free 
iiaelf  From  forrign  rule.  Diiillusioned  end  cynical,  though 
deiT.^ghted  as  ever,  he  was  henceforth  before  all  Ihlogi  an 
Austrian,  mOK  Austrian  on  occuion  even  than  Metleraicli: 
■a,  ij.,  when,  during  the  final  itagei  of  the  campaign  of  1814, 
lie  eipreased  the  hope  that  Hetterakh  woidd  lubtlltule 
"  Auitiia  "  for  "  Europe  "  In  his  diplomacy  attd— atiange  advice 
from  the  old  hUer  of  Napoleon  and  of  France— leciue  an  Auttro- 
French  alBanc*  by  ti"'''''"'"e  the  buband  of  Harie  Leuiae 
OD  tbe  thnme  of  France. 

For  ten  years,  from  1811  oswaid.  Genu  wis  tn  doscsl  touch 
with  an  the  great  iflaira  of  European  hbtoty.  llie  asslstint. 
confidant,  and  adviser  of  Metternich.  He  accompaniad  the 
cbanceiloT  on  lU  hb  journeys^  was  present  at  tU  the  confnencH 
that  preceded  and  followed  the  war;  no  political  seaels  were 
bidden  from  him;  and  hisiund  drafted  aD  important  diplomatic 
documenta.  He  was  •ecretuy  to  tbe  congrest  of  Vienna  <i8r«- 
T815)  and  to  all  the  congresaa  and  conferences  that  followed, 
up  to  that  of  Verona  (iSii),  and  fn  all  his  vUI  knowledge  of 
men  and  aBain  made  him  a  power.    He  was  under  no  illusion 

'  "Je  TOtlgTBlS 

It  the  Uberaliim  of  hb  early 

for  ever,  and  be  had  berorae  reconciled  to 

I't  view  that,  hi  an  age  of  decay,  the  sole  function  of 

LQ  wBa  to  '^  prop  up  mouldering  InatLluliooa."    It  was 

of  the  author  of  that  offi     '       ^     .    .. 


Irafted  the  Carlsbad 
who  inspired  the  policy  of  lepttiakig  the 
veraltlet;  and  he  noted  In  hb  diary  as  "  a 
it  thin  that  of  Lcipiig  "  the  tesuon  of  the 


:oli! 


n  of  repreieniiiive  1 
impossible,  by  enforcing  ihe  le 
of  Confederation. 

Ai  to  Genti'i  private  life  there  b  not  much  lo  be  ta 
remained  10  the  last  a  man  of  the  world,  though  toi 
witb  an  eutgenlcd  teiroi  of  death.    Uia  mfe  he  hi 


teen  again  ilncc  their  parting  at  Berlin,  and  fait  relaltoos  with 

to  record.  Bui  ptstiaD  tormented  him  lo  the  end.  and  his 
infatuation  for  Fanny  Elsslet,  the  celebnlcd  ioHstust.  forms 
the  subject  of  acme  remarkable  leltect  to  hit  friend  Bahel.  the 
En»e  (i83»-i»jj).    Hadiedontbefllh 


Cents  has  been  very  aptly  described  aa  a  mercenary  of  tbe 
pea,  and  amiredly  no  other  such  oxicaiaiy  baa  ever  carved 
-  'x-  bimtalf  a  more  renuukahle  caiecf.  To  have  done  so 
1  have  been  in^Kaaihie.  in  qnle  of  hb  brilUaM  gitlt,  bad  be 
10  more  than  the  **  wretched  scribe  "  sneered  at  by  Nipdeol. 
Thou^  by  Inrth  belonging  to  the  middle  clasa  in  a  country  of 
faide-bouiHl  arBtooacy.  he  Qved  to  move  oa  equal  tarns  in  the 
society  of  princa  and  statesmen;  which  would  never  have  been 


tbe  CI 


>  had  h 


Ym 


that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  recelvmg  gifu  from  all  and  nadiy 
who  hoped  for  his  backing  is  beyoad  dispute.  He  Botei  that  M 
the  congress  of  Vienna  ha  received  i«,ooo  Boiina  Ihniugh  TaUey- 
tand  from  Louis'  XVm.,  wUlo  Castteteagh  giiTc  him  £600, 
accompanied  by  In  fJUi  JMa  trnuauii  and  fab  diaiy  a  full 
of  luch  tnttlca.  Yet  be  never  made  any  aeciet  of  thoe  gifts; 
Mettenkh  wa^  aware  of  then,  and  be  pever  suspected  Genia 
of  writing  or  acting  in  consequence  against  Ida  convictions.  As 
a  matter  of  fad,  no  man  waa  more  free  or  outspoken  in  his 
criticism  of  tbe  poli^  of  his  employers  than  this  appatenlly 
venal  writer.  These  gifts  and  pensions  were  nther  in  the  nature 
ol  subsidies  than  bribe*;  they  were  the  RcagnitkHi  by  various 
....      .  .      (,[  (J  ijjj,  Bliose  pen  had  proved  itself  ao 


0  their 


try  impartiality  and  objectivity  ol  hb 

itude  that  make  the  writing  of  Gcnta  such  illuniinatinc 

its  for  the  period  of  hisltny  which  they  Co' 


lisprtnt 


at  less  so  perhapi 


than  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer  so  intinuiely  a 

with  tbe  policies  which  be  chtlcius.    And,  apart  from  their 

value  as  htstoiical  documents,  Gesti's  writings  arc  Utcnty 

prose,  or  of  Freni 

AieleciioooICi 
by  Weick  in  J  » 
|S3S-1S*0)  in  s  ■ 

Bnilt  ■■  Hr.  Oil 
witM  Adam  MUI 

editsl  ty  Count 
afun  Xttiiltlii'  I 
ndmAudriclit. 
1S70)!  DMclia  i> 
iSlj-ltli  {a  oor 


sar.s,r. 

2iir  CudtioUi  A.    .. 


an  l"vd  Liable 
vooEnteanc 

ftc.  (Ltipiig. 


GnU  Q/ienna.  1S77),  edited 


[er.    FId 


Xit, 


Thelal 


t  b  by  E.  Guglia. 


a.  1*73).    : 
.FrUirMn 


(W.A 


lOlVira 


QBOCBHTIUC  lelErred  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Gr.  y^  as 
an  origio;  a  term  deugoating  especially  the  co-ordinata  of  a 
heavenly  body  referred  to  this  ori^n. 

BBODBtrCfrom  the  Cr. -ri  the  earth,  and  jilei*,  to  divide), 
the  science  of  surveying  (j.s.)  extended  to  large  tracts  ol  country, 
having  in  view  mt  only  the  production  of  a  lytlem  of  map!  ol 
very  great  accuracy,  but  the  determination  of  the  curvature  of 
the  lurfice  of  the  eatth,  and  eventually  of  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth.  Thb  last.  Indeed,  may  be  the  sole 
object  in  view,  at  was  the  case  in  the  operations  conducted  in 
Peru  and  in  Lapland  by  the  celebrated  French  astronomers 
P.  Bouguer,  C.  M.  dc  la  Condamine,  P.  L.  M.  de  Maupeituii. 
A.  C.  CUirault  and  othcn;  and  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 


GEODESY 


in  ol  Fnbce  bf  P.  F.  A.  Mfchtin  and  J,  B.  J.  Schmbic  had 
for  111  end  the  dMennlnaiion  of  the  tree  length  of  (he  "  metre  " 
■bich  wu  to  be  the  legal  Ilandinl  of  length  of  Fnsn  (see 
EuTB,  FiooiE  oi  tee). 

The  tMsliof  every  aliDslve  survey  li  an  icninietrfangslatlon, 
ud  the  cqicRli«ii3  of  geodesy  cotisnl  in  the  measureiRcnl,  by 
theodolites,  of  Ihe  angles  oE  Ihe  triaogles;  the  meunmntnt  ol 
one  or  nioti  sides  of  these  triangles  oo  the  gronnd;  the  deiermin- 
atiofl  by  aalronoraicBl  observilions  of  the  atlmuth  of  the  wfaoEei 
network  of  trungles;  Ihe  delerminatlon  of  the  actual  position 
of  thesHie  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  earth  by  observations,  linl  for 
'  Kcondty  for  longitude;  tbe 


thesUtioni. 

tiilude  (or  all  slations. 
For  the  eompuution,  (he  pcrintt  of  the  atii 
rth  are  imagined  as  proje<7led  along  their  p 
athcmatical  hruret  vhich  is  given  by  the  sli 
igh  the  COD  III 


P  and  Q  tie  Ibielr  engraved  dM)  lo  Fi.  apart,  ta  BraeHw  Ihe  ban, 
when  afigocA  ue  not  In  csMaet,  aa  imen>*l  of  6  in.  Mag  alkrsrd 
between  each  bar  and  its  oeighDouf,  This  ducaace  la  aeoumody 
nwisiired  by  ao  ingenious  micronetcical  anaottineat  coniuuclcd 
oa  Fiactly  the  unie  principle  as  the  ban  ihem^ves. 
The  last  base  line  nitauiiTd  in  India  had  a  length  of  S91]  ft.  .  In 


hen  the  probteo 
i'firely^^ 


rfaceof  Ihe  earth  at 

IT  of  Ihe  RHih  at,  --  , 

larrow  limits. — then  the  questioa  aemaaoa  very 
ition.  The  n^nsenlalion  U  tiM  snii  of  lenglh  t^ 
Mance  between  Iwo  fine  lines  on  Ihe  Hiiface  cJ  a  bar 
il  a  certain  ipmpcratuTe  is  never  itself  free  from  oncerlainly 
LbieefTOr,  owing  ID  chedhficultyof  knowing  at  any  moment 
It  teiaeeraturo  of  the  bar;  and  the  uansfeience  of  this 
I  multiple  of  It,  10  a  aeasaruii  bar  will  be  slewed  not 
I  erms  of  observalEoo.  but  witb  errors  ariajag  from  un- 

ofninperalureofbothban.    If  the  mttsuring  bar  be  not 

■elf-ampeoMdng  for  lemperature^  ila  eirpanshm  must  b^  determine^ 


nsofthei 


bedincuttybsinctlydrtemilnnigi  n- 

>-nTnoni«er,  F.  W.  Bessd  ed 

nnpotind   bar  which  co  a 

n'biii'rv'pecfec'tiy  ptaned  and  In  free  conta  ne 

*■-'-  -■■ — r  and  the  two  bars  rigidly  united  id. 

es,  the  difference  of  the  leanhs  rs, 

r  end,  also  varies,  and  alfords  a  r  ve 

le  variatinns.  which  laapi^iadli he 

"oiRd  Id  come  iMocontact,  tkelnteml 

ion  of  fdai*  wedges.    Thcresnltsoflhe' 

ig  mda  with  one  another  and  with  Ihe 

_ jre^halBtelycoid(Hit*d  by  tbe  method  of  lease^quares. 

The  ivobaUe  erne  of  the  oessiind  length  of  n;  tnses  fabi 

6000  ft.)  has  been  eatT     --■--"' '    ■ - 

minwnth).    WHblbla 

In  Pnssia  and 

higher  d«ee  o. -. ., 

Thepnaelpal  triangulation  of  fkeat  Britain  and  Ireland 

*  *- —  *----  -Kasured  by  iteel  chainiKaad  two, 

._,tioii  bars  t*  CenerarTT Colby,  an 
7-lBlSht  Lough  Foyleio  I  Wand.     Ten 

ndiainiSjI-IBlSflhytheMmeapiiaialua. 

This  ii  a  system  of  lilcaDa|inind-bara  •cU-cacmcllDii  for  SenipBaUre. 

The  bars  may  be  thus  dsaribed:  Two  bari.  one  of  brass^ndlbe 

other  of  iron,  an  laid  in  paralleliam  ^de  by  side,  firmly  united  at 

(hdr  aniies,  from  which  they  may  freely  espend  or  conlnct;  at 

the  standard  Hmpsatur*  tiiey  are  of  Ibe  same  length.    Lei  AB  be 

■  An  arrangemenl  Btling  similarly  had  beeo  previously  intiodoced 


Comoriojisnonli  and  soutn.    In  twool  IL , ,  .. 

compoaent  was  to  Ihe  vest.  In  tb«  othera  to  the  east  t  the  dilem 
between  the  individual  BeaaunnKats  and  the  mean  of  the  lour  w 
004?.  -o-oois.  -l-o^ioits  fl.  These  dilfcreoces 
elaborate  invesilgativ n  of  all  lources  of  error  sb< 


.!!&?! 


iBJ  to  if  ace  of  the 


that  the  pn^nble  < 


y  canals.  For  n  .  .  . 
surface  is  assuined  to  b«  a  plane;  b  other  esses  a  ^ihere  o! 
radius  d];i  kilometres  (ia,9eo,ooo  It.).  In  Ibe  case  of  eiteosive 
operalioBt  the  auiface  must  be  cooshlered  as  a  corapreaaed 
ellipAOrd  of  rotation,  whose  minor  axis  coincides  mth  the  earth's 
axis,  and  whose  ctmipreBkHi,  Oatlening,  or  elliptjcity  il  about 
i/iog. 

ifmrvremral  of  Bait  Liner. 


'^ne*^ 

•eat  bar.    Each  bar 
iLD^  Ihe  incliutioa 


a  disk,  capable  of  inL>v< 

broiwht  vcrtif-ally  under  Ihe  end  of  th 

which  li  planted  at  a  disanctof  JS  '*- 

to  the  baae.    Sinive  investigated  lor  each  base  Ihe 

±  Atandards.  read- 


te  bar  by  m 


'obable  errors  of  adopted  rafta  of  cYjanai 
<o-S  ■  was  the  mean  of  the  probable  errar 
eaaund  by  him.  The  AuKn-HunEarian  : 
Ledistaocvof  the  rods  is  rseas^jTed  by  a  sEklt 


|Ss 


...  _  lured  itaily,  ITdfle 

■luring  rod  being  made  simply  of  1 
"iih  inlaid  mercury  (hcrmomelcn.  This  apparat 
•idneifand  for  the  mcasutcmcnl  Df  IhTK  bate  lines 
9  shown  by  the  estimated  probable  errors.     ^iiO- 

A  greatv  daily  diAaace  can  ije  measured  with  thi 

ly  means  of  ^iKsel's  Bppai«in;  Ihis  percaila  Ihe 

"""i  of  jooo  in,  daily.    For  ihis.  however,  it  !•  '•-" 

I  large  staff  and  AavoUTabte  ground  ai 


>ycdby  the 

■Induced  a  aimplifi- 


that  a  large  staff  and  AavoUTabte  ground  are  neeesiary.  An  im- 
portant Improvomen  Ha  Intmducad  by  Edward  JiderJn  of  Stoet 
lielm,  who  measures  with  stretched  wires  of  about  aa  metres  long: 
these  wires  are  about  j.65  nai.  In  ■liaoieter,  and  when  in  use  an 
Etretched  by  an  accumte  spring  balance  srilh  a  tendon  of  10  hg^^ 
The  nature  of  the  ground  has  a  very  trilling  effect  on  this  melKsd. 
The  diffimlty  oi  tempeiature  deterrainaiions  ii  n^nevcd  by  enploy- 
tncwifn  made  of  invar,  an  alloy  ol  steel  <64°,Ua^>d  nicM  (it%) 


■  Cioiau  SuntyfJ  Ssulk  AJriea .  v 
Ippveill  pow  la  raeiari  rapidt  it 
t  Ch.  £d.  CuWaunw  (1906). 


p.viii;Lej  A^ffHSeooe 
par  J.  RenA  Beooli 


BcaMl  UHlCBlbiim  of 
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u  Bncauil.   ApiKniitIr  tk«  luuin  of  Inn  lint 
nciiu  n>a  irith  tbi  inw  win  «i  tb*  JUtrin  appsnik*.    ■« 

"'ruuIu  b^'^m  SuiniMsthi  UNtHTStua,  el  |nU  im- 
ponux  In  vkv  at  thmr  Kmncy,  lUttfitv  <]£  dmmiiMtion  utd 
ccDoaay.  F«  tht  BHUunncu  at  the  vc  of  BvkBu  ia  loBlitiKti 
^*  E.,  iii.l90»,  Bint  ■ '■ '  -  ■ — '  ■ ■■  -*  ' —  ^ 


lou,  pcDvided  with  lupporu  t±  ififfiwi  of  25  m.,  tw  ol  yi>  pi., 

Ejch  bueinB^vulKlintaAeiiDafl(i(i±ouL  iooom.;  ana  ol  ihoi*. 
■be  "  lot  kilomrtn."  ns  mcuuml  with  aQ  tb*  Sv«  uppanliia. 
the  athcim  only  with  two  iwaimlii^  mauli'  Ufn.  the  probabk 
trrar  wxb  about  ^Q-B  ^  ud  tha  (Uy'a  wofk  A  ^^f'-*^*  nl  about 
uoo  m.    Euli  of  tbi  four  mk  o(  ihc  dupki  inxntu  ooniiMi  ot 

ia  both  ban:  that  ctvc  for  the  RKaunmcnt  of  the  feagth  ol  tka 
baa  liaei  bf  each  ol.Ihe  ban.  ai  they  an  bnf  ><i  ■■■»  >b>ir  «». 
■vculive  pcHtioni.  the  coatacc  being  mada  b^ 
conIHi.  Tit  Idinh  ol  the  baae  Moo  may  be 
bar  only,  and'alnby  tht  Hipposlion  that  both 
temperacun.  Tlia  aivaniui  tbui  aSordi  thi 
wbich  mutually  «inIR>l  Ihonaelvn,  and  tht  c_.  . 
pamil  lapid  wsifc.  The  iBBit  divk*  baa  bm  appliid  to  tht  oldFr 
Mnttallic-cgnptiHUiat  apRUatut  o(  Bacbe-WanlFnaiin  (da 
b>ws,ll47-l8S7)aada(SchMI.  Then  wa>  ain  cmiJ^oycd  a  linril 
rod  bUDetaUic  apeaiatua  oo  F.  Fono't  pnnap^,  coaitntcrted  by  the 
brotben  Repiojd  ba  taae  haae  Enet.  Exc^kni  miiti  have  beta 
man  raaently  obtaincd-with  iavar  tapea^ 

The  Mleinng  naultt  >how  the  Icngtha  of  tht  bum  German  batt 
Una  aa  nttaiuiid  by  difftrcot  appacatua; 

Baw    at     Berlin     1U4  Appanlu  of  Baad     i^jb-wio 

B^'atJinhlen     iIm  '',        BokI     I7t2-^n 

.,      ..  1879  ..         Bninaer         -sSji 

OU  htaeat  Boon    1847  ,.         BemI     aiji-9(i»5 


.    Tkuiiribelh.  ._., 

pven  petition  fn  the  n 

a  the  leiKth  ladiaUy  pmlccttd  « 
'     In  tht  SalltbBfy  nibi  bate  K 

!  tea  it  -o-Um  It. 


mctrea.  The  quealio 
hu  been' Inquently  dbcmaed  whtthi 
or  not  the  advantage  of  a  long  baie 
uAcieiuly  treat  to  wanaol  tlie  c 
pendituR  cT  time  that  It  nquiiei,  < 
whether  at  much  pnciiion  bnolobtaii 
able  In  the  end  by  caieful  Iriangulaiic 


Btrltpmlal  A<ti/a. 

be  itteadid  B  i>  that  It  ihaU  nt  ofiaB  a  pBrloaly 

yon  abe  aaaiftaf  llitipaiid:  ibe liwli umtt  tune 

p;  KJ-ftj.!-^  by  dia^.    When  the  thaaihililt'  ■■ 

-_^ _j  tailed  abwe  tba  twwa  id  tbt  |Twuiii  in  onte*  to 

comjaand  particular  poiata,  it  ■  nacn^ary  In  baud  taw  aeaflgMt,^ 
Ibo  outer  ane  to  carry  the  ubaunatoty,  the  hmtr  ana  to  rMrtf  the 

Many  catci  of  high  tcatfoldini  have  gcxumd  op  tlie  Engl^  Oidnaaoe 
Survey,  at  for  iutance  at  Ilaalcd  church,  where  the  tower.  So  f  t- 
v._i   1 1  ...  .  ._i (  „  /.     5i^  rMotd  fbr  the  ob- 

for  the  lattrument  wia  raiKd  [rum  a  puiut  of  iSf  ipiR  140  It.' above 
tb«  gruind,  haviiH  ita  iiearint  upon  tirnbcn'paiaini  thmi^  the 
tpilT  at  that  beigSl.  Thut  the  inilrunient.  al  a  height  id  17B  ft. 
abov*  the  gnun^  wat  iniuianl,  and  not  aaecied  by  the  actiin  of 
the  wind  ■»  the  obeervatory.    . 

to  eaamine  and  comet  the  ad- 
aietbeae:   the  line  iJ  a^rinullHI 

of  the  boriioa.    Tbe  adrrataeter 

k  Xet  A.  a,  C . . . 

efadmatb;  the 
Ita  of  Ibe  tJtwpa 

tha  micmtciMi  tr 
IcfadeilaKMatT) 
luiHd  to  B.  which 

igaiii  ohaermL  aad 
Kkioaetcaxtf 
I  mmd  of  aaglet — 

ny— it  ■  dialrable 


n-  peipendioilar  to  the  plan 


In  working  away  tnrm  a  baie  line  oi, 

--= d,  r^  /  art  carefully  lekcted  I ' 

aa  10  omain  fr«n  weU^haped  triangh 
gfadually  bntadag  aldet  Btfort.  hen 
tw,  tatily  Itaviag  the  batt  liv,  it  ,> 

poiBta,  lap.  t  (6g.  1),  an  marked  In  the 
Fm.  I.  Iwe  injioittlont  Mich  (hat  tbc  leaglhaof 

tha  diiercnt  tagmtnta  of  the  liat  an 
loiBwn;  than, lakia«iuilabJeBilet™ltiaiionni*,i, the angltaol 
tW  trian^ea  MiTm.  it*.  *»«  an  ntaiumL.,  From  tbtn  aHha 
Ait  be.compulwi  the  nlintrf  tht  •tgmeau,  which  iBU>ttfRt,ira1l 
■  liltiM  an  cnmctbr  pcrlonaad.  ' 


leflcind  and  eadUig 
alkdilte-'tefeRliv 

EhiXtdT^tctt 

Let  ol  metal  in  Iba 

ar^aaavMinlliae 

Thia  method  leeina  al  fiftt  tight  very  advantageoua:  but  IF. 
however,  it  be  deured  to  attain  the  higbert  accurmcy,  il  b  better., 
at  tbown  by  Ccacial  Schrdber  id  BirliB  in  187!.  t«  nitiBR  only 
■ingle  anglea, and  aa  niany  of  Ihmaa  pganble  between  thedbtednBa 
tobedeienatnaL  I>lwl«ion*r™i  are  thuaaion  perfectly  ekmuiand, 
and  errnl  due  to  the  varlathn  Ib  tht  atabaitv.  Ac.,  of  the  iaalrumeBtt 
BR  dhainiihed.  Thia  method  b  taiMly  piaiaf  precedeace. 

The  thtedoHiet  uted  in  nodcv  v*iy  ib  patten  and  la  itae— tte 
horinntal  drcht  naglBElRMi  10  U.  to  36  in.  Ia  dlunctv.  la 
Rantden'a  afrin.  Ihtodohte  the  Hlmeopt  haa  a  foal  ka^  o( 
36  in.  and  aa  aptrtuR  of  I'S  in.,  the  onUaarily  uted  nanilytnt 
pownbeingM:  thlt  btt,  hawnvcr.  can  ol  CDBne  be  chaagd  lU.  the 
■  ^^tt^  the  obairMV  or  of  the  -eatbtr.  Ihe  piDfa^ 
lin^  abietvaiisa  el  a  fiae  obtect  with  thb  utoddiie 


_  tHa  iiitd'«tht  Oidnance  Sflrvey.  The  horiaaBIal 
drele  ol  ta-in.  diaaaater  b  rod  bv  three  BikiDBettr  ■ucratCMittt 
(be  vertical  drde  haaa  diameter  of  11  in.,  and  b  nad  by  tw  mbto- 

.  _ .      ._.,._  _ , .-1  — ^  jj  loji,  y„  thendclitea 

worit  have  b«a  af  >  aad 

geaenlhr  t»n;    tU  aatita 


han'tanitl  ^Kk,  gf 


number  (4  IB 
•"Of  I W, 

"toMtTJ ,  . 

>  bdiotnp*  (Ifn  ib>  Gr.  |)<w, 
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in  obKival    uncoufBIy  wMcfi  Ik 


3B 


obaervfr  Ibe  hdkAntpa  «mm 

ObiemtiqiB  »t  oi^ki.  vitb  ths  ud  of  Jiflit^ 
RpcUadJy  quIk,  ud   with   pjod  nwi[u,   partic 

SUUt  by  Ibi  CmC  and  Cutolk  Survey;  (ka 
boioc  an  ACBtylcflK  Ucyde-tuip,  «ith  m  Iciu  5 
Puuculirly  uKvorthy  ua  itu  DiiniiiniKrKi 

Sin  UK'  '•     ■ 
IftLta . , ... 

'■  l9Mlk  ud  of  Ibt  iiluik  t^  Elba  ud  SuiUma 
""""""""'  ' rtiUMiM*  Bp  M  IJO  km.);  1      " 


[*  g(  tbi  toMl  ««  pradin  » 


idenbly  irith  the  Icnppn- 

inudRi'i  ylax  tbtoialitt. 

Hdiiu^  tcmpniun  of  M'  the 

■tfood,  yet  »l  3>*  h  wu  ^uul 

•it  uvd  on  ihr  Ordmnei  Survey. 

bchig  twill  of  icvtnl  pieen  third  and  ■cmwd  tnfeilwr; 
UK  imB.  wnieli  ia  a  inlld  and  hrwy  ptaie  of  irooH  carrin  a  ffv<^»*' 
appaiatin  far  EMif  ibe  lelwcope  on  of  iti  bcariofi.  levrr 
and  lHli»  Lt  dowD  afalit.   Tbui  la  ■voided  Ibe  changr  ol  In 
(uie  wbici  Ibe  lekaeene  irhM  Ikut  by  beina  Mltcd  by  ibe 
ol  the  obaerver.'  Anoibv  form  of  tnadt  ii  the  Gemun  dj 

jtSfbi  afler 

refleediKi  pr 


byi  MtalrrfeedoB  prian  thni^  one  of  tlie  tiam- 

11  of  the  taleicofie.  at  (he  catmiily  ol  wkieh  arm  it  ibe 
-cye-fiicce.  TbeumuedbaN stlbeordinuy leletcaiiebeliitanaway 
I9  tep4aced  bf  a  coanletpelae.     Id  iMi  hiitmiKBI  tbere  ii  tbe 
advintiice  that  the  obierver  whbaiit  neviBp 
commaiMt  the  whole  meridiH, 
Ibe  pivoR  vhltever  be  the  elevaiion  i 
the  dindviBtage  thai  th;  flemie  of 
vaiiabll  colliniiliafi  rrmr  depemEnK  • 

(wo  poaiiiou  Dflbe  tdeacope. 
To  determine  the  direction  of  the  m 


It  nevina  the 
I  that  the  Ic 


I  athrr  iidc  of  the  north' 


ol  the  Mar  and  the  tenottial  oiarii.-  oonbined  *ilh 

<3nful  level  leadinta  and  revemli  of  the  InHruoenl.  will  eaable 
one.  eveB_  wid  only  one  mark,  to  detmnlne  the  directloti  o(  the 

a  lecond.  The  aecond  nurk  enabkx  one  to  campfetF  the  etitioa 
moce  rapidty  asd  givea  a  check  upi>n  the  work.  Aa  an  initaiAx, 
at  Findlay  Stat,  in  latitude  57*  35'.  ib«  multing  niipBthi  c4  tba 
two  marka  were  in*  W iJ'-J9-o'io and  igj-  17'  ij'-ti -o'-i J. 
while  Ibe  angle  betweeo  the  two  sarki  diiectly  nuBinil  by  ■ 
Ihfodolile  waifounil  to  be  i' it' ij'-^i^o'ii. 

We  no*  come  to  the  conudcniioa  of  the  deierminatioA  of  tiB* 
wiih  Ehe  traiuit  loHrucnrnr.  Let  fig.  j  repreaenl  the  iphere  atcratK 
EnDhlcallv  Dnjjecled  on  Ihe  pUne  of 

venical,  Z.P  tbe  lenitl^ 


GEODESY 


.      .    iBM/funii-umu. 

Of  ttunt  tlut  it  ■ill  only  appreilmitc,  but  ii  will  tubte  the  obien 

iwbo  by  Ibe  help  at  t  ublc  of  natunl  tui^nti  cup  compute  t  ii 
»  minotei)  to  Egd  the  maricltHi  by  pbcini  u  the  proper  iIi 
which  be  BOW  kaowi  t9pn^nmir[y,  the  nnm  win  c^  hit  iutiunH 

coune  qI  u  evenJng'i  obKrvioK,  the  tevrt  bdoE  CrT^^ucntlv  read  ft 
ikhrM.  It  l>  SEceauT  b  ncM  nmvmU  to  add  ■  tomcti 
ia-diedifleRiicelii  lin  al  the  ^*«m. 

m  uaaiic  iuDuiaht  u  iln  uhI  In  ibe  prime  nrtical  for  i 
dctcnnlHtioaodatlliidcL  In  iheprccnlint  Raurelelabelliepa 
>■  wblcb  (he  aenhem  otimiinr  r^  the  u&  c(  the  iHtrnnu 
pndacHl  OHCti  (he  cdMliI  ipben.  Let  aZf  be  the  uiniuti 
lltviiCfciD'a,  and  t  being  tb«  level  tr-  "-  — *  ' 
■FfriBd  Pf-f.,  Let  S'ba  the  piHtio 

wtlM  to  the  louth.  (Dd  let  h  be  the  obferied  hanruiir 
etei  ZF5'.   Then  the  trbnglee  « PS',  gPZ  ^ve 

in  »  HO  •+cat  t 


koiSTiur, 


Anr  when  «  end  A  an  vrl 
!4^-cU«(MV.theAfMe 

#-♦'+[0 

ttloa  lor  iourumi 
o  the  obiervcd  tir 


f()/coi 


•ppUed 

Ttie  method  of  delerniinipg  — -- , 

venial  hu  the  duadvanUfc  of  beipg  ' , -- 

ud  of  fequlriiii  a  my  prcdte  knowled^  ol  ihc  time, 
Inn  which  the  miiib  leleiccfie  it  Inc.    In  piinapk 


Tsnilu  is  the  pi 


titude  'b  Jd+ri-f 
•).  Now  tlw  leallk 
ne  doM  away  wlih 
Hvided    dnle,    and 

fnicromMrkaUy   of 

teleeoDpe  by  H. 
ichall   of  Betlin, 

diag  to  the  Ccnml 

IIU  £riilK  dcM^ 
oa  of  the  nriitlona 
iUdeduelodifTetent. 
11  yet  imperfectfy 
itood»        inlqencca, 

ofl  a  atroAf  Irbod, 


Hws.  Cariolocte,     Caithanbois    and  ■•   ?    '^^T    ™    "*'!* 

Ukiaii,  by  HentiuiD  WaaKhaS,  BeriiiL  S|^  ,"„^^hoS™* 

Ul  aiii  with  a  level   Thii 

T^  ic  ^aWa^-Zwctan 


'C  Ityrit  ale  attached  li 


loaUH  vkhfa  ■  (e«  oiHii 
■e  Bcanof  llii  nailh  iBnai 


■diaaiof  the  level  forlheioiitii 

.  .  .  .    Jl»t,7  ih*  value  of  ooe  dlvidpB 

be  feud,  ■■  the  value  of  oae  diviBoa  of  ibc  nikromtlcr,  r,  r*  ihe 
ncta  rcadifiEB  ol  tbe  aouth 
supposed  to  read  /mm  the 


ll  l>  of  coune  of  tbe  hi^Hi  imponam  that  the  vahie  la  ol  Ih 
crew  be  w*n  detetBunrd.  TWaia  done  moat  tffeaually by  obaervin 


a  probable  ei 


u  whh  thli  bnnumt 


latitude  trom.  la^ 

lequired  to  be  dbtainm  with  EOF  hifh 

nigh  [1  at  lean  are  neceattfy.  The  weak  | 

of  Blara  whoae  poaiiloni  are  w^  fined ;  vc 
to  have  [be  dedinatuoaof  '' 
■pecially  obnvedat  filed  ODeervautie 

lAident  for  IheUi^ieil  pui 


could  be  obtalaed 
lul  when  Ihe  lalitudt 
poa&lbic  pieci^on.  t 


If.  obtfrvacion  itfobable-amr  for  one 
aeniEh   trtcKope  la  a  pAnlcularly   pi 


Ibe  ictecilaa 
;ry  {reqiicody  Itisoccesaary 

«-  The  lenith  telcacopc  la 
[oral  Icnph:  a  jo-in. 
fl  and  Is  very  portable. 


baervalocy  tooAeH.     Tfaiee  obai 


[a  Krvrart  of  R^al 
%w  ia  bit  li*t  during 

Da  one  of  tht  hlghat  pi^ta 
Qcd  to  geodetic  opeiatimi* 
t.  Shortly  after  Ibe  com- 
thahilltioLbelileof^y* 
X  nI  th*  niH)  and  left  the 

iptied  evcr>  ak 

in  Ihe  top  c<  ben  Nevia.  4406  ft-BdiTTor  aboul  a  (ortrnghl  t 

'  "--  ---iDiphere  was  unuwUy  calm,  to  much  to,  thai  ■ 

wld  ofun  be  carried  between  Ibe  leoct  of  the  men 
'     '         '  the  hill  tbe  weather  wai 

ion  of  the  difference  of  toatjtudc  between  Iwn 

~  ie  by  trlegnphy.  A  tmall  and  deUcately-made 
d  into  the  mwhapitm  of  an  astrooomical  clock 
'    or  doa  by  the  ■»«  of  the  clock  I      '      ' 


movement  in  Ihe  direction  of  the  ana  of  tbt  cyunder  dcicribea  4 
uoua  ipinL  Thit  pea  ■■  deSccied  thnxigb  the  aeency  <«  " 
•fKuumagnet  every  KCond,  and  thut  Ihe  atcooda  of  lEe  dock  are 
teeofdad  on  tbe  chn>na|iaph  by  ofFteta  liDm  the  tpiral  curve  An 
ob*rver  having  hit  haiid  on  a  coalaci  key  in  Ibt  vme  drcuit  can 
I  nt  mwmer  his  obvpfad  limM  of  Inniiu  of  Mara. 

cterminalioii  of  diffcnHS  of  loaplude  a.  tbrrefore, 
iwt.  AflcT  the  piceatary  obterviliont  fcv  uutru- 
It,  which  an  noordtd  only  at  tha  tutioo  o<  obaer- 
:  at  A  ia  put  in  conaeadon  with  the  ckcuil  ao  oa  la 
hRmo^raphi,  oamefy,  thai  at  A  and  that  al  B. 
a  B  ia  made  to  write  on  both  chroiHxiaphL  It  ia 
.  double  openiion  oneian  eliminate  the  eflect  ti  the 

f  kingiiude  ohrained  from  tbe  one  chronopaph 
by  AA  moch  at  that  obtained  from  the  other  will  be 
eiemiinallon  of  the  penonil  errora  of  the  obtervera 
Dperation  ia  a  matter  oT  the  greateat  importance. 
obably  the  chief 'tDurte  of  r^chnl  tmf. 


GEODESY 

'      F«th>if 


Mli>vt(>fur  Amine]: 


It  y  rudy  that  tha  ttrtm  td  ibe  fauT^  ocder  ir  ifiquutiL  At  m 

4  niHt.  £ow»aj  be  calcuhud  tot  tadi  triaiifk  Htmuly  nith  H> 

The  nsilatie  liH  bdi(  Ibg  ihaneK  [k*t  ou  be  dnaa  ta  aa]! 
■Kbcebetma  two  ■»■■  palm,  «•  aiy  becoa4«cud  M  in  MK 
iniioRutduncunitiBlw  the  folkiwjiiacDiiiiiknIlm:  let  «,  # 
be  adiMnt  poinli  OB  m  CBved  wrfua;  tbwHli  I  Ibe  nddle  pSid 
of  tbedionl  *f  imchieepleiKdnwnpvrpeiidiculBr  tD*f,  eod  M 

5  be  eny  point  in  llK  imcnectKm  ol  thii  plene  «ilb  the  mtbcej 
then  ^-fSf  is  evidcMly  Iwl  vben  (S  ie  e  nninun,  whidl  ii 
wIhb  >S  ■>  ■  oannel  id  iIh  •urt'uei  hmre  it  IoUvh  llwt  td  all 
plcDF  curvea  on  tbe  mtttct  ioinuw  pf  q,  skca  tbe«  poiw  *n  ia- 

tw  the  DomuL  pUoe.  Tkil  !■  to  hv,  the  aaculktiiw  plane  ■(  ninr 
pdint  o(  e  podetie  Nne  coaldn  the  noniut  lo  ti^waifmrt  M  <!■> 
point.  Imaeiiie  now  three  polnu  ii  ifiKe.  A.  B.  C,  ucli  Ihal  AB - 
BC-c:  kt  the  (fincikn  coIm  g(  AB  be  1.  m,  a.  lhgee.ol  BC  f. 
»«bcia£  tbecD-erdioetceof  B,  tboeeo^AindC  wiM- 


thenfvrt  nrop«tio«ui  to  /'-/:  M'-m;  n'-i*.    If  the  anAle  nude 
by  BC  wllh  A6  be  iiuMnitclv  •maj],  Ihi  dirKtbn  coBna  d  BM 

e  IHMlctic.  iben  BU  leiiA  be  ■  ncvmBj  to  the  mriace,  and  aince  Ut 
tai.  1>  ale  in  lUa  cue  teptOKntcd  by  tUitJiX  l(d^W.  K-btff). 
end  il  the  cqiviidD  of  ibeiuifut  be  n-o,  n  bive 
^'f    tll^    ^1^' 

oil  the  apbcnid  Ihii  equtiDia  bccoos 

wbidi  iniF(nt«t  \Dva  ylt-iiy-Cii.    Thii  aiain  niiT  brpgi  !a 

-•■-  ' ■-  J-C,  •bete  a  ia  tbe  ulnuih  of  tbe  gindnk;  ai  any 

1.  i— I..  j:-i;i1ob  and  IbU  of  tbe  meodija— 

a  the  eili  of  revflhitloa. 


point— the  infle  betaeea  iu  dtfenloa  and  ih 


Fnn  tU>  K  aiay  be  lb , 

jgUng  AB  b  Bot  tbe  noie  ai  Ibc  utioaoniical  aamatb  ai  A  a(  B 
H  lliat  delcnilnad  by  tbe  vettkal  plane  AaB.    CsietBlfr  apeeUa^. 


BwSd?«nt 


lis  bet  we 


B  wRkb  anfofaied  by  tbetwovcftlcal  plaaee,  ■oppoiini  thefe  pDiata 
BM^artput.    If.  bowevet,  Aand  B  are  anity  u  tbe  Hme  laljlude. 
Ibr  (EOdetic  aay  cnaa  (between  A  and  S|  that  phne  curve  wblrb 
-  ->-  idjKCBt  pole  d(  the  ipberoid.    The  maditioa  ol 
Suppcae  that  for  a  nonitDt  ■*  dii>p  tbe  amadera' 
I'a  aaa  iplnrldnF,  and  dmw  ■  papmdcBlar  froia 
I  laiilliiii  il  ia  I  111  I  arm  ft  iiiil  IT   TlicnAbeiaa 


(be  jeodetle  atj , . ,_ 

bn  D«*nat  tb>  adiaccat  pole  <a  the  ipberoid.  The  maditioa  ol 
cnoiiiw  il  tbii.  Suppcoe  that  for  a  nonitDt  ■*  dii>p  tbe  amadera' 
liOB  aTihe  eanh'a  aaa  iplnrldnF,  and  dmw  ■  papmdcBlar  froia 
III!  piiliiriiii  M\  laiilliiii  il  ia  I  liil  aim  ft  Iml  IT  TlienAbeiaa 
that  eoWaihlcbBncaiiH  tbe  poll,  the  nudetic  wil  ooh  tbe  clane 
cwn  11  AS  be  betwem  )AB  and  |AB.  IC  AS  Uc  between  tbialut 
valM  and  )AB,  tbe  geadetic  will  lie  whofly  to  the  north  ol  both 
plin*  owea,  that  la,  auppoanff  both  p^lt  to  be  [n  tbe  nortbeia 

ilhedMHeMe  of  tbe  aanutht  of  the  votiol  aection  AB  and  of 
the  fH^otie  AB.  i-t,  Ihe  aatrononicaL  and  ftodetic  annuthi,  ia 
very  aniaU  f uc  all  obaovable  ifiatanoc^  bcior  apfnidiiiitely^— 

Gesd.  aiimuth-Aitr.  ■<>>Bi>»i-^Y^^(ea^  4  »  »+ 
^ia  1*  lia  ■] ,  in  which:  f  and  <  uc  tbe  niimnicaj  ecceelricll]r 
and  annt.maJDr  axli  nnectively  t£  tbe  laeikliaa  eUipae,  4  aad  ■  aia 
the  htiludeand  ailinulh  at  A,  i>AB.  aad  #  and  a  an  tha  radi  si 
curvature  of  the  incridian  arid  pemendicular  at  A.  For  i^ioo 
kOometm,  only  tbe  fiM  tena  la  of  moment:  Iu  nine  ia  o'-oM 
coa*  *  dn  Ia,  and  it  liei  wen  whMn  the  erron  ol  obaervatlDB.  Itwc 
inarne  Ihe  leodRlc  AB,  h  willjenerally  tilB:t  tbe  aaflea  betwrew 
the  venial  sectioni  at  A  and  B.  w  that  the  (csdedc  at  A  ii  niar 


*i3 


VfS 


t  d  tit  Tertkal  kcUou  o 


STsr 


If  G  bt  tbc  point  on  ilic  gwdfiic  cnnrapondlng  to  F  on  that  one 

ttc  nor^b  of  F ;  n1  n  Quarter  of  the  whole  diilBDce  fmm  Cadii  GF 
i>4jSlt./at  lull  ib«  dutua  il  i«  6J7  li..  MDd  •!  thmxiiiuten  H  ii 
473  ft.    llieuinuitbiillio.lItodTticU  CtdudUIenlo'IiBatliM 

Tbe  uimulliof  a'icedctic  luie,caunot  be  otKcvBd,  k)  tlwt  It* 

■Jn  the  tdem  of  seDdny  amcHig  Ibr  mafhenuticiana  <^  France. 
Germany  and  Rinala'  llinn  has  been  asBigncd  to  it  in  tlic  opeiaiiona 
of  Ibe  Cnfllih  and  Indran  triancnlnlkms.  Althooal^  the  obierved 
■n^a  ol  k  Irian^UtSoa  arc  aot  (codetlc  an^lca,  yet  in  tlie  calcala- 
tion  of  the  diitance  and  recipncal  bearing!  of  two  pointi  whicli 
are  Ear  apart,  and  an  oondccEed  by  a  long  chalji  of  trianelea,  we  nuy 
fan  upon  Che  Ecodctic  line  in  tliii  naniier^- 

If  A,  Z  be  tlie  potnU,  then  to  ilait  the  caknlacfen  from  A,  m 
obtaiD  by  loine  prdtmlDaty  ealculatioa  tlie  approxiraate  uimutb 
tif  2.  or  the  angle  nude  by  tbe  diiecllan  of  Z  with  the  Mc  AB  or 
AC  of  the  fint  tifanile.  Let  ft  be  the  pdnt  when  thit  Hne  inter- 
•ecta  BC;  then,  to  End  n,  where  the  Bne  cud  the  nta  trianElc 
aide  CD,  n  maka  tbe  amle  BPiP.  aiidi  that  BPiP.-t-BPiA-lgo'. 
Thia  fiiB  ¥,,  and  ?■  ia  bled  by  ■  npetilion  of  the  snie  pronx; 
•B  for  P..  Ft. . . .  He*  it  ii  char  that  the  pointi  P.,  ?,.  P.  n  mm- 
potad  an  Una  which  wnld  be  icinally  biH  by  an  cbsrver  with 
•  tiwedolitl,  prDcmfing  in  the  MlDwinE  unner.  Havini  aet  tbe 
^■■Cninont  np  at  A,  and  turned  tba-  ideicDpe  in  the  diraaton  of 
Iha  onpuul  btwiina,  an  — :-— -  pUca  a  nurk  Pi  on  the  Nae 
BC  adjiHinf  it  till  bwcUd  Py  the  cma-halti  ol  the  takampi  at 
A-  Tta  tbeodnlite  k  then  planed  om  Pi.  aad  tbe  leleieape  turned 
<o  _A;    the  bariaaatal  dtde  ia  the*  nned  through  i«o°.    The 

by  th>  uleieope.  wUdi  ia  thea  nuMd  ta  Ft,  and  fa  tbe  Hme  mannn 
P.  ia  £»d.  Mow  k  k  d«r  that  the  aetka  of  poiua  P.,  P>,  P. 
appnuho  to  tbe  nodetlc  liob  for  the  ptaae  of  any  two  caDaKOIine 
SSneaa  F^,  P..  FiTPM  omiaiaB  the  Bonial  at  P.. 

If  tbe  aliJecIioB  be  laued  that  not  the  geodetic  aainuilha  but  the 
aalroMwiical  aaiiauthaai^obaamd,  it  ia  iHeiiHy  tn  conqder  that 

Bea-le*el  bnt  to  devated  pointB.  SiiKs  tbaDonrMbiifdieelli[Kid 
of  nNatioBtki  aot  in  geDol)  iateDKt.  that*  maiinentty  ariaid  an 
iaaatnce  of  the  height  oa  tbe  anuith.  In  tbe  eui  cf  dai  aiBnue- 
mentoflbeaiiiniithlrc-'--'*  -■-■ ■-  — —  ^' 


z,  lay  at  a  haght  k'.    Tbe  vertical 

, _.  ..  -.jd  B'  tin  couaii*  A  but  mH  Bi    it  laoit 

Ihertfon  be  isUtad  through  ■  ainali  lanuitb  ia  onkr  to  csouin  B- 
Tht  eotTKiion  anounta  •Apiaaiin^ly,iD-c'l'  co.>  u  atlm 
""  ..'..).   „(  uealct  iBiportaoca  in  the  case  ol 

mtal  anftlu  than  in  tbe  previoualy 
ha  gecdetic  aiiiaulba.  The 


■«,  whoe  it  it  roquind  to  di^eue  with  gtorktH 

A  of  a  tiiaiigulatioD  have  been  a<Uiiated  by  the 

. ,  «quaresi  aad^the  aidea  vv  calcnktad.  the  navS  . 

to  (stculaii:  thelatluidu  aad  lengitiidca  of  all  the  Matioaa 
one  giv^  point.  The  caknlated  btitudat,  loi^udaa 

.         ,  which  ate  dealgoated  geodetic  latiludca,  bn^tiidta 

andaziinuthata'enot  tobecoofoundd  with  theobecrvodlatMndevi 
loaplada  and  ailmiithL  lot  Ibeas  lut  are  aut^tcl  to  HHnewhM 
I Suppoifag  the  latitude!  of  .^ ' ■— •' i*" 


aurtingfn 


triangulMlon  to  be  iriMetved,  fuaclically  the  mean  olllwatdtttnDins 

the  poutioD  in  ktiiuda  of  Iha  natwotli,  aken  aa  a  wbdc.    So  ih* 

or  geneial  anmuth  of  the  wbeia^  H  wknrd  iinn  aU  the 


.    Tha  triaaguktion  k  t) 


K  of  Geodetic  Line,  on  the  Earth'i 
70;    HdraeTt.  Tktorin  drr  tBIurn 


—  ""'(■lit'?,, 
.••»in(*'+h)-<+lS(>*. 


meridian:  both«and*corTcuaad tplatifudaaq,aadat.in  1^1 
\l*+*').  For  calcubtiona  of  ktiliide  and  kHigiude,  tabtea  of 
i«a/ilhmicvalD«ofpiin  ['.  ir  ihi  I'»and2iiff9n  1'  are  necaai 
The  fpltowiBi  table  contalaathcBelo^tithmaforeTerv  ten  mis 


Ut. 

^J^' 

^■1^^ 

■^■sdFT- 

''lO 

40 

SJO 

'"1 

s 

""ill 
is 

>4 

akiilaiioA  of  ub^ial  nceun,  the  Hphcricak  even  t 
leingmprtMed  Dy  a^sin  C/2pTi  wo  I". 

Irawn  Iiom  B  to  the  mendian  of  A  mccling  it  in  P.  1I 

he  azimuth  of  Bat  A,  theco^nlinateaaf  Bwilh  refere 

AP..co.(a-J.).  BP-j.in<a-W, 

spherical  exceH  of  AFB,  v 


Be  lisaiithm  ii  in  the  fouith  coluniiiof  Iheab 


1^  grelfer  degree  of  v 


of  the  foliixHag 
o  tne  aaimulh  a  and  Ibe 
r  t'  and  longitiide  «  of  B- 
tood  that  a'  la  lyamkctrical 


t~^lG.' 


.-(i-CalB'#)l 


(,r' are  alwayi  very  ininuiequiaiitin even  tot  tbe  langeatditttncn; 
then,  polling  <  -Jo*-*. 


*;«?■" 


iiimdc  1(*+#1.  Thw  lonnuke  are  aprnidmaie  only,  but  they 
re  luflicMntly  prcchc  ewn  (dc  yery  kmg  dlkaacca. 
Foclfat. ofaby kprh  iht fonni^ ol F.  W.  Baaid (Aik.  Mm*.. 

ir'the  two  puinit  A  and  B  be  defined  by  their  goigiiphlcal 
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cnHJttHMDo,  we  era  ■ccuratety  cfttcolsto  (he  corrcspoMdlhg  astrono- 
•nical  aztmnthi,  i.e.  those  of  tnc  vertical  Mction,  and  then  proceed, 
in  tiie  case  of  not  too  great  diatances,  to  detennine  the  length  and 
the  azimuth  of  the  ahortest  linca.  For  any  distancea  recourse  must 
again  be  made  to  Betsd's  formula.' 

Let  a,  a'  be  the  mutual  azimuth*  of  two  pomta  A,  B  on  a  sfiheroid, 
k  the  cfaofd  line  Joining  them,  it,  m*  the  angles  made  by  the  chord 
with  the  normals  at  A  and^B,  ^.  4\  **  their  latitudes  and  difference  of 
tongitnde,  and  (z*+>')/a'+t^i'"i  the  equation  of  the  surface: 
then  if  the  plane  xs  passes  through  A  the  co-ordinates  of  A  and  B 
wiUbe 

s^ia/A) oca  ^  x''»(iafi/)  coa  ^' cos  m, 

y  ■»©  y*  -  (fl/AO  cos  ♦'  sin  «, 

M  -  (a/A)  (i-e»).  sin  ^,    a*  -  (o/A')  (i  -^  sin  «', 

where  A* (I -^  sin*  ^)t,  A'-(i-^  slni*  ♦*)>,  and  e  is  the  eccen- 
tridty.  Let  /i  f,  A  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  that 
plane  which  contains  the  normal  at  A  and  the  point  B,  and  whose 
inclinations  to  the  jneridian  phine  of  A  is  *■«;  let  also  /,  fN,  n  and 
Vt  m',  n'  be  the  direction  cosnes  of  the  normal  at  A.  and  of  the 
tangent  to  the  surface  at  A  which  lies  in  the  plane  passing  through 
B,  tnen  since  the  first  line  b  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two 
and  to  the  chord  k,  whose  direction  comnes  are  proportional  to 
xf-Xt  y-yt  ^~h  we  have  these  three  cquationa 
^    ^  /(x'-*)+Or'+JK3'-«)  -o 

//'+««'+*»' -o.>. 
Eliminate/,  i,  h  from  these  equations,  and  substitttte  ' 
~'^, /»cos^  T"— sin  ^  cos  a 

mvo  «i'*sin«f 

'swsin^  «'MCos^coa«» 

(jf^—x)  sin  ♦+/  cot  a-(«'-s)  cos  4*^0. , 

The  sabstitution  of  the  values  of  x,  s,  x',  /,  s'  in  this  equation  will 
give  immediately  the  value  of  cot  a;  and  if  we  put  f,  ^  for  the 
'corresponding  azimuths  on  a  sphere,  or  on  the  supposition  e"0, 
the  foUowing  relations  exist  .      v 

^cos»Q 

•^co*?A 


and  we  get 


cot  a-cot  {•• 
reota'-cotr--^^^^ 


cos^A' 

A'lsin  ^- A  sin  ^' ■■  Q  sin M. 

If  from  B  we  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  meridian  plane  of  A, 
and  from  A  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  meridian  plane  of  B, 
then  the  following  equations  beoome  geometrically  evident: 
ik  sin ii  sin  «« (a/AO  cos  ^'  sin  •* 
k  sin^i'  sin  «'*(a/A)  cos  ^ain  w^ 
Now  in  any  surface  u  ^o  we  have 

A*-(*'-*)«+(y'-,)M-(«'T»)« 


In  the  present 

case, 

if  we  put 

- 

.-^-f,u.- 

then 

,5-"--j^(4-r 

C09f 

. - (a/ik)AU;  cos  /-  (tf/ik)  AU 

Let «  be  such  an  angle  that 

(i-<^Wn^«Asin« 
/>  cos^'Acosa, 

then  on  expressing  x,  x'.  a,  s'  in  terms  of  u  and  u\ 

U*  I -cos  IT  COS  «' oca  »' sin  s  sin  It';  ^ 
also,  if  V  be  the  third  side  of  a  spherical  triangle,  of  whidi  two 
sides  arf  i«"*«  and  Ir-ti'  and  the  included  angle  •#,  using  a  sub- 
sidiary angle  ^  such  that 

sin  f  sin  |«-e  sin  \  (u'-m)  coa  !(/+«)» 
we  obtain  finally  tbe  fdfewing  equations. —  \ 

ib»2acos^dn  Is 
cosM'Asecf  sin|f 
cosm'^A'  sec  i^nn  )« 
sin  M  sin  m^{a/k)  coa  u'  sin  w, 
ain  n'  sin  «i'^(a^k)  C09U  sin  ««.  V 

These  dcttrmtne  rigorously  the  dlsunce.  and  the  mutual  zenith 

til  ■  

*  Hdmert.  Tkeorien  ier  kdhirtu  Ceoddtie,  I.  932.  247. 


distances  and  azimuths,  of  any  two  pohita  on  a  spheioid  ifhoK 
latitudes  and  difference  of  longitude  are  given. 

By  a  series  of  reductions  from  the  equations  containing  f *  f'  it 
may  be  shown  that 

«+«'-r+r+i<^(«'-*>»  cos  ^  sin  ^+. . . , 
where  ^  ia  the  mean  of  4  and  4\  and  Che  higher  powers  of  «  are 
neglected.  A  short  computation  will  show  that  the  small  quantity 
on  the  right'hand  side  of  this  equation  cannot  amount  even  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  for  ik<o«fa,  which  is,  practically 
speaking,  zero;  consequently  the  sum  of  the  azimuths  «+«'  on  the 
sphennd  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  spherical  azimuths,  whence 
follows  thb  very  important  theorem  (known  as  Dalby's  theorem). 
If  ^,  i^'  be  the  latitudes  of  two  points  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid* « 
their  difference  of  longitude,  a,  a'  their  reciprocal  azimuths, 

Un  J«-cot  i(tt+«0  (cos  K*^-«)/«n  J(«'+^)J. 

The  computation  of  the  geodetic  from  the  astronomical  aamuths 
has  been  given  above  From  *  we  can  now  compute  the  length  s 
of  the  vertical  section,  and  from  this  the  shortest  length.  The 
difference  of  length  of  the  geodetic  Hne  and  either  of  the  plane 
curves  is 

e^s^cos  *^  sin  '3a«/36o  a*. 

At  least  this  b  an  approximate  expression.  Sipporing  i^O'ia, 
this  quantity  would  be  less  than  one-hundredth  of  a  millimetre. 
The  line  s  b  now  to  be  calculated  as  a  circular  arc  with  a  mean  radius  r 

along  AB.^  If  ♦.-!(♦+♦'),  ««-i(i8o»+«-«%A«-(i-s«  ain  ^*, 


!■•* 


then^«^U+r^coa  Vo  cos  *ttJ  ,andappro3dinately«n(</3f)« 

k/ir.  These  formulae  give,  in  the  case  of  ib  « c*  10.  values  certam  to 
eight  logarithmic  decimal  places.  An  excellent  scries  of  formulae 
for  the  solution  of  the  pr<M>lem,  to  determine  the  azimuths,  chord 
and  distance  along  the  surface  from  the  geographical  oo-orainates, 
was  given  in  1 882  by  Ch.  M.  Scb<Js  iArchsxcs  Nierlandaises,  voL  xvil). 

Irr^ularilies  of  Ike  EartVs  Surface. 

In  consklcring  the  effect  of  unequal  distribution  of  matter  in  the 
earth's  crust  on  the  form  of  the  surface,  we  may  simplify  the  matter 
by  disregarding  the  considerations  of  rotatkm  and  eccentricity. 
In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  earth  a  sphere  covered  with  a  film  of 
water,  let  the  density  ^  be  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
so  that  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  ^acentric  spheres.  Let  now  a 
disturbance  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  take  place,  so  that  the 
density  is  no  longer  to  be  ei^rcMcd  by  #,  a  function  of  r  only,  but  b 
exprcuedby^+p'.whcrcA'isafunctionof  three  co-ordinates  0,^^ 
Then  /  b  the  density  of  what  may  be  dca^nated  disturbing  matter; 
it  is  positive  in  some  places  and  neg^ve  in  othen,  and  tne  adiole 
quantity  of  matter  whose  density  is  p'  b  sens.  The  orevionsljr 
spherical  surface  of  the  sea  of  radius  a  now  takes  a  new  form.  Lk 
P  be  a  point  on  the  disturbed  surface,  P*  the  oorrenoodiiw  point 
vertioally  bdow  it  on  the  undisturbed  surface,  PP'^H.  The 
knowledge  of  N  Over  the  whole  sorCace  gives  us  the  form  of  tht 
disturbed  or  actual  surCaoe  of  the  sea;  itbanequipocentialsorfaoeb 
and  if  V  be  the  potential  at  P  of  the  disturbing  matter  p\  M  the 
mass  of  the  earth  (the  attractlon*constant  b  assumed  equal  to  umty) 

Aa  far  as  we  know,  N'b  alwaya  a  venr.small  quantity,  and  we  have 
with  sufficient  approodmatton  N*3V/Avta,  where  f  b  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  have  tne  disturbance  in  elevation 
of  the  sea4evel  expressed  In  terms  of  the  potentUI  of  the  distuibing 
matter.  If  at  any  point  P  the  value  of  N  remain  constant  when  we 
pass  to  any  adjacent  point*  then  the  actual  surface  b  there  pafmllel 
to  the  ideal  spherical  surface;  as  a  riilc.  however,  the  normal  at  P  b 
inclined  to  tnat  at  P,  and  astronomical  observations  have  shown 
that  thb  hidination,  the  deflection  or.  devbtkm,  'amountinc 
ordinarily  to  <me  or  two  seconds,  may  in  some  cases  exceed  10  , 
or,  as  at  the  toot  of  the  Himalayas,  even  60'.  By  the  expression 
**  mathematical  figure  of  the  earni  "  we  mean  the  surface  ol  the  sea 
produced  in  imaginatkMi  so  aa  to  perflate  tlie  contineata.  Wt 
see  then  that  the  effect  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  matter  m  the 
crust  of  the  earth  b  to  produce  small  elevations  and  depressions  on 
the  mathematical  surface  which  would  be  otherwise  spheroidaL 
No  geodesist  can  proceed  far  In  hb  work  without  encountering' the 
Irresularities  of  the  mathematical  surface,  and  it  b  necessary  that 
be  should  know  how  they  affect  hb  astronomical  observations.  Tie 
whole  of  thb  subject  b  dfcalt  with  in  hw  usual  elegant  manner  by 
Bessel  in  the  Asironamiseke  Nackrickim,  Noa.  329,  390,  331,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Ueber  den  filnfluss  der  Unregefttibsigkeiten  dcr 
Pigur  der  Erde  auf  geoditische  Arbeiten,  Ac'*  But  without  entering 
faito  further  deulb  it  b  not  difiicult  to  see  how  k)cal  attractbo  at 
anv  sUtion  affects  the  detetminationa  of  latitude^  kmgitude  aad 
mrfmittU  tharaL 

Let  there  be  at  the  sution  an  attraction  to  the  north-east  throwing 
the  senith  to  the  south-west,  so  that  it  takes  in  the  celestial  spherr  a 
position  Z',  iu  undnturb^  positbn  being  Z.  Let  the  recungubr 
compooeats  of  the  displacement  ZZ'  be  |  measured  aouthwardt 
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lavkt  lixcd  by  obKrvati 


niioiu  of  Ihc  tplwroid.    With  rupctt  lo  th 

,     _  nay  allow  tbe  iphcrdd  two  rkercfl  of  freL_.    . 

Ill  it.lheiioniulioi  tbewrfacoit  Amay  bcalTo*«l  toKparatc 

^naU  quukdly*  compoundid  of  m  meridiofi^  dUfcnnce  tnd  * 

ffercACE  peqwiuicuUr  to  tbm  «■&    Lirt  tbt  tpbcnHd  be  »  placvd 

''    Aotitaal  Bt  A  Ha  to  tba  north  o£  the  nonnil  to  tbe  e   '' 

"  [uuitity  {  and  to  tbe  wt  by  the  quant 

-':DlatkKi  olgtodHle  lalilDdei.  longitiHli 


difference  penwadicular 
that  itft  Aotitaal  at  A  Hei 
aurface  by  tbe  amaR  qiu. 
Tlien  [n  uanliif  the  cakt 


but  lor  #,  *-f  t.  and  r«  a,  ■+«  Ian  A  and  lero  tooiitude  mat  be 
nplaced  byvKc  *■  At  the  aamc  time  suppote  tbeelementtof  the 
•pberoid  lo  be  altered  fmia  d,  <  to  i+Ja.  e+di.  CoaAiung  our 
■Iiention  ai  fini  10  the  two  poinu  A,  B,  let  (*•),  (=■).  (-)  be  l--- 

bofore  tbe  shifting  aod  aJteratioa  of  the  tpberoid;  they  «ilL  a 


rn(>/,  (.  .  .  .  &c.  can  be  numrridally  calcubled. 


pout,  then  we  have 


a-io9JJO0S*>9S  't 


lent!  the  aurfKC  covncd  by  the 
anjiJiiJiffn  tf  Grtai  Britain  and 

:ii-i-iSa*«iandil  l>» 


TaldBf  Durham  Obeervaloiyaa  Ihc  otiBin.  and  IhelaiteM  plaiM 
(0  the  aurface  (dctvnniBed  by  (*—o'-664,f*«—4'^l  17)  at  the  plane 
ofiasdy.tbeloniiernKaRindnonha'ardi.anddDcaaurcdvettScilly- 
downwanla,  the  aquation  to  the  aurface  la 
■mmtaf+'^^aiaooif +-9976303^  -0-0067  iooj"  - 


'-'■"•■(■^-)'- (■^'-)- 

Dm  a  atation  whoac  height  i)  t  the  horiian  of  the  ica  be  obaer 


i  the  depreidon 


minutci,  then  t-l-os^a'  It 
ts  length  croMini;  tbe  aea;  it, 
example:  tbe  mean  of  eight 

Ben  Nevit  It  91*  4'  48'.  or  t-S^.J;  tbe  tay  u  prelly  equally  dij- 
poied  over  land  and  mieT,  and  bebce  *-i-047ii'-4J96  It.  The 
actual  beiihl  of  the  hOl  by  ipiiit-levelliDg  la  44D6  ft.,  as  tlul  Ihe  ehm 
-'  Ihe  height  Ibui  obtained  i>  only  10  ft. 

The  deteminaliaa  of  allimdea  1^  meaoa  of  tpiiit-trvFlltng  it 
undoubtedly  Ibe  moaC  eaaci  method,  partkularly  in  itm  pm^t 
development  aa  prvdtv-leveUinff.  by  which  Iheie  have  been  deter- 
mined id  all  dvilued  oountrio  Gtoae-Dealied  nelaof  elevated  uiiiit* 
■  ig  tbe  entire  land.  (A.  R.  C;  ¥.  R-U) 

a.  (1006-1060),  count  of  AdJmi, 
11  of  the  count  Folk  Neira  (q.j.)  and  of  ihs  cotinlest  HiUefarde 
Audegaide,  wat  bora  oo  the  14th  of  October  imd.    During  hb 
tber'a  iLtetime  be  wat  recofniaed  ai  luaetaiD  by  Fulk  rOiaoa 
.    the  Gialiiig  "},  count  ol  VendBtne.  the  >oii  ol  hii  luU-><tlei 
Adeta.    Fulk  having  revolted,  be  conBtcaled  the  DounlsUp, 
which  be  did  not  rcitote  (ill  105a.     On  Ihe  lat  of  Januaiy  loji 
benarriedAgnes.mck'wof  WilliainIheCKat,dukeof  Aquiiaine, 
ud  Ukiag  atiti*  nguioit  WiBiam  Ihe  Fal,  eldest  ton  and  aucceiaor 
of  WHUamtbeCrcaL,  delcoted  him  and  look  him  priioner  at 
Muot-Oiufr  aear  SajnI-Joi(iD-de~Uanie*«s  tbe  Mih  of  SepUmber 
lojj.    He  UwD  tried  toiaaretDgnitiiMiaidukaof  Aquiutoefot 
tbe  MU  of  Ui  wife  AgH*  by  WUiiam  the  Great,  whs  wtn  Mill 
bvt  Fulk  Nens  pnniiilly  took  up  arm  to  defend  hia 
William  Um  Fat,  iiDm  whaai  he  hdd  tbe  Uutaooiiaod 
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Siln 

iDnecinficfisamsl 

ibion.     Id  ioj6  Gcoarey  Martcl  hid  to 

■Lc  William  tbc  Fat, 

Bptymeol  of  »  heavy  raosom.  but  the 

IllL 

r  having  di 

din  lo 

jS,  and  ihe  Hcond  son  of  William  the 

t.  Odo.  duk 

oCCa 

Kony,  havini  falbn  b  bb  (ura  at  Ihe 

•(cgcolMiu>i(i 

rinlhceut 

03*  and  had  hto  wiSc't  two  un>  «™g- 

dajdiikBL 

About 

hii  time,  alio,  he  h>d  intcrfertd  in  the 

lE>u 

ra  ct  Miiiu 

Ihoucb 

without  much  result,  (or  having  sided 

apu 

njt  Gerviii, 

bishop 

of  U  Mani,  who  wH  trying  10  milce 

him 

wlfguirdian 

fllicyi 

ung  count  of  Maine,  Hugh,  he  had  been 

bu 

lomik 

tuma  >^lh  GervaU  in  lojS.     In  1040 

libit  [I 


er  Maine  (kc  ANJon).  About 
1050  (it  repadlaled  Agnts,  hii  first  wiit,  and  mimed  Gtfcie,  the 
widow  of  fclUy,  lord  of  Honlreuil-Bcllay  (before  August  loji), 
whom  he  lubiequenliy  left  in  ordec  (o  marry  Adcla,diuch  ttrol  a 
cerlain  Count  Odo.  Later  he  retunied  to  Grjcic,  but  agoin  left 
her  to  marry  Adelaide  the  German.  When,  hnwever,  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  November  1060,  at  the  monaileiy  ol  St  Nicholas  at 
Angers,  be  left  no  children,  and  Lrifumitled  the  countafaip  to 
Ceofrey  the  Bearded,  the  eldest  of  hit  n^A«wt(«*e  Awjou). 

Sm  L«iB  Halpbea.  Lt  QmU  fAnjou  an  XI-  tMi  (Pads.  1906). 
ft  ummaiy  biocnphy  h  liven  by  CdeiHn  Port,  Dialmnain 
MtUngH.  (fctrnM^u  "  l>&pol*ltia  ii  llaint^Lnn  (5  vdIl. 
Farit^iwm.  iSt4-iS;S),  vol.  iL  pp.  isi-au.  and  a  sketch  of  the 
wars  by  Ka><  timu.  En^ai  umUrtki^nwinn  X»n  <i  vols., 
Lmdon,  lB»7),  voTL  du.  ffi.  iv.  lU  H,*) 

OniFrKET.  surniined  PLXNTACEim  [or  Plahtccenet] 
( 1 1 1  j-i  1 5 1 ) ,  count  of  Anjou,  •»!  the  son  of  Count  Fulk  i  he  Young 
andol  EnmburgeCor  Arembourg  ol  LaFUcbe;  hewaibamon 
the  14th  of  August  III].  He  is  also  called  "  le  t>el  "  or  "  the 
handsome,"  and  Teceived  Ibe  lurnime  ol  PlantsgcnFt  from  Ihc 
habit  which  he  is  said  to  hove  bad  of  wearing  in  his  cap  a  spjig  oC 
broom  (finUJ.  In  hit  he  waamadeaknight,andonihe  indof 
June  I  ii9n>airiedMatilda,daughterD[Henryi.of  England,  and 

succeeded  10  his  father,  who  gave  up  the  countship  Ivhen  he 
definitively  went  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  yean  of  bis 
governiMat  were  qient  in  subduing  Ibe  Angevin  barons  and  In 
conquacing  Normandy  (see  Anjoo).  In  Iiji,  while  returning 
from  Ibe  siege  oIMonlreuit.  Bellay,  he  took  cold ,  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  Loir  at  Chltaav.du-Loir,  and  diedontfaa7tb  of 
September.  He  waa  buried  ui  thecathe  dral  of  Le  Mans.  By,  his 
wife  Matilda  he  had  three  sons;  Henry  Plantagenet,  bom  at  Le 
Mins  on  Sunday,  the  jth  of  March  1133;  Geoffrey,  bora  *t 
Atgentan  on  the  ist  of  June  1 134;  and  William  Long.S  word,  bom 
on  the  iind  of  July  1136. 

St*  Kate  Novate,  £iuluJ  u  Is-. 

London.  18S7).  voL  L  clis.  v.-vi  in 

kutmoi/tt  t^irapkique  ti  bi^gnpl  Is., 

PariS'Angen,   I874-It7a),   vol.   ■  of 

GeoareyleBelhasyet  tobc'wiit:  \m 

writtenlD  iba  lllh  ctniury  by  Jcaa  -u 

Caiirrt4i,imuHm«tHM>fM«tia  by 

Marchegay  et  Salmon!  "Chmniqu  Hi 

iil'kiiUirtit  Ffamt.  Paris,  1S36J, 

QBOPFtKT  (iis»-ii»),  dukt  he 

English  king  Heniy  11,  and  his  wife  Eleanor  ol  Aquitaine,  was 
bomon  the  33rd of  September  risB.  In  1167  Henry  suggested  a 
moiiiigeheTweenGcoftrcyaiidCon5tance(d.l!Oi), daughter  and 
btirosolConaolV.,  dukeaf  Btiltany  Id.  ii7i);aDdConannoi 
only  auenicd,  perhipi  uodei  compulsion,  to  this  propocal,  bat 
stDTendered  the  greater  pari:  ol  his  unnly  dscby  to  the  English 
king.  Having  received  the  homage  ol  the  Breton  ndjles, 
CeolTrcy  joined  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Richard,  who.  in  alliance 
wiL^  Louis  Vll.  of  France,  were  in  revolt  against  their  father;  but 
he  made  bis  puce  in  1 174,  ifteiwaids  helping  to  restore  order  In 
Britiiny  and  Nomandy,  and  aiding  Ihe  new  French  king,  PUKp 
Augiutua,  ID  ousb  some  rebelUoui  voauk  In  July  iiSi  hb 
msrriage  with  Constance  was  cdehraied.  and  pndically  the 
■bole  of  Ml  subsequent  Ufa  was  spent  in  warfare  wlih  hia  brother 
Ridiard.  In  1183  he  made  peace  with  Itis  father,  wtuhad  come 
to  Richard's  auiiiance;  but  ■  Ireih  ttrug^  aaon  bnki  out  for 
the  poiaesiian  ol  Anjou,  and  OcaSrey  «a  in  Patfs  tmliB(  loi 
lid  iritli  FhUtp  Auyiistm*,  wbta  be  iitd  on  tb«  141b  of  A 


iiSi.     lie  left   a  daughter,   Eleanor,  and   tils  nifc  bore  a 

SEOFrKKVa'.  iiji-i]ii),accblRsliop'of  Yo(k,*aSBbutud 
son  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England.  He  was  dfilingulthed  Inxn 
his  Icgiiimaie  half.brothen  by  his  consilient  attachment  and 
fidelity  10  his  father.  He  was  made  biihop  of  Lincoln  at  tlie  age 
ol  iwesiy4ne  (1173);  hut  though  h«  enjoyed  the  tenperklitica 
he'was  never  consecrated  and  rcalnied  Ibe  see  in  itft^.  He  I' 
■■  ■    ■     '  ■■         ")r,holJingaIai  '       '■ 


in  plurality.     Richati 

:i89,  butjiewasitoico 

GioHrey,  tJwugh  of 


Dngalargeni: 
)minatisl.  h 
-rated  till  t 


a  aichliislmp  of 
Q],  or  enthroned 


see  of  Cantcibury,  nilh  the  chancellor  Willian  Longchamp,  with 
his  hall'brotben  RJcliard  and  John,  and  especially  with  his 
canons  at  York.  This  last  dispute  kept  him  In  litigation  before 
Richard  and  thepopefor  many  years.  He  led  Ihe  clergy  in  their 
refusal  tobetaied  by  John  and  was  farced  10  Cy  the  kingdom  in 

See  Ciialdus  Cainbtwns,  Vila  CMfiii;  Scubbs's  piefim  la 
Kltlr  dt  Hrntdtn,  vols.  IIL  and  iv.  (RoUs  Series),     (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

QEOFFRBY  DB  ■OUTBRAT  (d.  1093),  bishop  of  Coutances 
(Cimlanlicuu),  aright-hand  man  of  Williani  the  Coaquecor,  waa 

need.  He  knew,  says  Onleric,  itiotc  about  marshi?Ung  mailed 
'knights  than  edifyjngpsalm.slnging  clerks.  Obtaining,  as  a  yoting 
man,  in  1448,  the  lee  ol  Coutances,  by  his  brolhet'i  influence 
(see  MowBBAv),  hendsedTromhislellownoblee  and  from  their 
Sicilian  spoils  funds  for  completing  his  cathedral,  which  wai 
consecrated  in  1056.  With  bishop  Odo,  a  warrior  like  himself, 
he  was  on  the  battle-field  ol  Ilulingi,  eibaiiing  Ibe  Noruani  tq 
victory;  and  at  WtUiam's  coronalion  it  wa*  he  who  called  on 
them  to  acclaim  their  duke  as  king.    Hh  reward  in  England  was  a 

William  on  his  visit  to  Normandy  (1067),  but,  celuniing.  led  ■ 
royal  forre  to  the  relief  of  Montacutei a  September  T0A9.  101075 
he  again  took  the  Geld,  leading  with  Bishop  Odo  a  vast  bent 
against  the  rebel  eail  of  Narlolk,  whose  alionghold  at  Noiwicb 
Ihoy  besieged  and  captured. 

Meanwhile  the  Conqueror  bad  Invested  him  with  inportaint 
judicial  functions.  In  1071  he  had  presided  over  the  great 
Kentish  suit  bcin'ef  n  the  primate  and  Bishop  Odo,  wd  about  Ihe 
same  time  over  ihoie  between  the  abbot  si  Ely  and  Ids  detpoilen, 
and  beiween  the  hishiqi  of  Worceawe  and  the  abbot  ol  Oy,  and 
then  is  some  reason  to  ihink  thai  he  acted  as  a  Domesday 
commissioner  (loSti),  and  waa  placed  about  the  same  Ifme  in 
charge  of  Northumberland.  Ttie  bishop,  vho  attended  ibc 
Conqueror's  funeral,  joined  in  the  great  rising  against  WilliuB 
Rnfus  nein  year  (1088),  making  Bristol,  with  which  (as 
Domesday  shows)  he  was  closely  connected  and  where  he  hail 
built  a  strong  castle,  his  base  of  operations.  He  burned  Bathanti 
iged  Somcisel,  but  had  submitted  to  the  king  befon 


of  Ihe  year.   He  3 


ring  to  Nor 


hWilliaa 


See  E.  A.  F 


Duke  Rob 

there  held  oul  for  him  against  his  brother  Henry,  when  tbe 
r  obtained  Ihe  Cotentln. 

'    Fieeman.  WoraHm  Canquai  and  WiBlam  Rvfiu:  t.  H. 

Or'd"e™  Vitali.  Mid  Wlliam  ol'p^tierif ^nd  "VlmnMol  Wortetter: 
the  Angla-Snan  Chronicle:  Williaiii  of  Milmeebun's  GtHa  ten. 
li/tcHM.  and  Laofmnc's  works,  ed.  Gilea ;  Domesday  Bo^ 

a.H.R.> 

OBOFFBBY  OF  HOmOUTH  (d.  uh),  biib<v  of  St  Aiapli 
and  writcTon  tally  British  history,  wu  born  about  tbe  year  i  loo. 
Of  his  early  Hfc  Ettic  Is  known,  ncepi  that  he  received  a  h'beral 
education  under  the  eye  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Uchiry4,wbow«» 
at  that  lime  arctadekcon.  and  lubaequeatly  blabop,  of  IJaadaB. 
In  1139  Geoffrey  appears  at  Oiford  among  Ihe  wiloesselof  u> 
Oieney  charter.  He  subscribes  himself  Geoffrey  Arlnn»; 
from  tbit  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  had  already  begun  bis 
eiperintBIB  In  the  manufacture  of  Critic  mytboloiai.  A  £nt 
cdilioaqfhb  Hiitrrta  SriUiMM  ma  in  drtolatim  hy  llw  ya^ 


OEOPSREY  OF  PAMfr(-G^wp|N 


«J7 


.  II47.      TU)  flDKIIB  W 

to  pUcE  m  the  ume 


■bich  tbc  author  bu  (h<  •udtdty 

ry  ot  UunCingdon,  profesMS  lo  bl  &  Uanali- 
uoo  imn  a  <-uiic  louice;  "i.  very  ijd  book.ia  tfae  British 
tongue"  wbkh  WdLer,  udideuroa  of  Ontaid,  bad  brought 
fnufl  Britlaoy,  WeJlct  the  archdeacon  19  a  hislori<:al  peiBoaa^; 
whether  his  boolc  has  ajiy  reaJ  eiistence  may  be  laliiy  <nieitiotled- 
Then  ii  nothiiig  io  the  mattei  01  the  style  of  the  Hiilaria  to 
preclude  ua  from  suppoun^  that  Geoffrey,  drew  partly  upon 
foofused  tiadjtiona,  peilly  oa  his  own  powen  of  invenlioii,  and 
to  a  very  alighL  degree  upou  the  accepted  authoritiei  forwly 
firitiah  histocy.  Hit  chronology  la  lanlutic  and  incndible; 
WilJlin  of  N'ewbuigh  juitly  noiaiki  tbat,  Jf  we  accepted  the 
tvcDls  which  GcoSiey  relstesr,  «'e  should  have  to  auppoie  that 
Ihey  had  bapprned  in  another  wojLd.  WillUm  of  Newburgh 
wiolt,  howci'Cr.  in  tho  rcigv  of  Richard  L  wben.the  reputition 
of  Geoffrey's  work  was  100  weQ  established  to  be  sbakeabytuch 
oitkisms.  The  fearless  romancer  bad  achieved  aa  imniediate 
success.  He  was  pattoaiied  by  Robert,  eati  of  Gloucester,  and 
by  1*0  bishops  of  Lincoln;  he  obtained,  about  11*0,  ihe.arch- 
deacDOty  of  Llandaff  "on  account  of  his  learning ";  and  in 
iiji  waa  promoted  lo  the  see  ol  St  Aaaph. 

Bifora  his  death  the  ITiileria  BriltHum  had  alieady  become  a 
model  and  a  quarry  for  poets  afld  chronideia.  The  list  of 
imitaloi:  Iiegins  with  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  the  author  of  the  Eslorie 
dcs  Eatlci  if.  1141},  and  Wace,  whose  Anun  Ji  Brut  (iijs)  is 
partly  alranslation  and  partly  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Historia. 
la  Ibe  oeit  century  the  ioBucncc  of  Geoffrey  is  unmistakably 
attested  by  the  Brul  of  Layamon,  and  the  rhyming  English 
chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Among  later  historian)  who 
were  deceived  by  the  Hiiltria  Briloiium  it  is  only  needful  to 
mentioD  Uicdon,  Hardyog,  Fabyan  [1511),  Holinshcd  (i;So) 
and  John  Milion.  Still  pester  «as  the  influence  of  CeoBrey 
vpon  those  wiiEcrs  who,  like  Warner  in  Atbien'i  Englaid  £15^6), 
and  Drayton  in  PcliMlm  (161^),  deliberately  made  their 
accounts  of  English  history  as  poetical  as  possibH-  The  stories 
which  GwFfrcy  pruscrved  or  invtnlcd  vere  not  infrequenJy 
a  source  of  inspiration  lo  lilerary  artists.  The  earliest  English 
tragedy,  CtrMuc  (1565),  the  tflrmr/ir  MatUlralti  (isB?),  and 
Shakcspeate't  Lear.  a[«  instances  in  point.  It  was,  however, 
the  Arthurian  legend  which  of  all  his  fabrications  attainal  ihe 
greatest  vogue.  In  ihc  work  of  eipanding  and  elaborat 
tbcme  the  successors  of  Geoffrey  went  as  far  beyond  hi 
had  gone  beyond  Nenulus;  but  he  retalua  the  credit  dui 
.fouTMler  of  a  great  school-  Ifarie  de  France,  who  wroti 
court  of  Henry  U,,  and  Chrflien  de  Troyes,  ber  Frei 


the  BiOtrta  BtUanum  GMffr^  ia  also  otdiwd  with  «  U{e  ef 

iltrlin  compoied  In  Lalio  vene.  .Tlie  authoiahip  of  tldi  vorji 
has,  bowever,  been  di^utect^  the  ground  that  the  atyle  ia  di*- 


prob^y  tbc  aulhof  of  Ibe  CAranifM  nMMfM  it  Fkitiftt  U 
M,  or  CbamvK  nf"  *i  Gtefrti  it  Pvit.  Thii  work,  which 
deals  with  the  hiitoty  of  Franco  from  itfiO  ta  ijit,  eoBUiiB 

TgiS  vtnes,  and  is  valuable  a>  that  of  a  writer  wbj  ^d  a  peneaal 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  events  which  he  relates.  Varjooi  short 
hisbvkal  poems  have  alto  been  ■itribuisd  to  Ocoffrey,  but  there 
fo  no  fvrtun  information  about  either  hia  life  or  bis  writingl. 

The  Clmiiru  wupublithed  by  J,  A.  BiKhoa  la  hii  CafltfKnAi 
Aroni^Mti,  tome  be  (Pari*.  1^(27).  and  It  hat  alio  been  primed  in 
tome  axii.  of  the  ReattS  ia  iR^oritm  4tt  G^tila  tt  dt  It  Prana 
(Paria,  iMJj.  See  G.  Paria,  IJiiteirt  il  la  lUUrtlurT  frmfniu  an 
ntym-iti  (f'aru,  iS9o];ajia  A.  Uointt.La  Sturcatit'UiUiitJt 
ftanM-lomeiiL  (Pn.il.  1903). 

QBOPFBBT  THB  BAKBR  (d.  t.  iz^o),  English  chioniclet. 
is  also  called  Walter  of  Swinbrdie,  and  was  probably  a  secular 
cleik  at  Swiobrook  in  Oifordshue.  Ht  wrote  a  Ckranicati 
Astliat  ItipBritut  EJicardi  II,  tt  Edsardi  III.,  which  deal* 

''    '    hisloiy  of  Englindfronirjiu  toij56.    Fromthebegin- 


if  the  i 


.  p  the  Ibeme.  The  succeeding  age  saw  the  Arthurian  iloty 
populariied,  through  translations  of  the  French  romances,  as 
fltr  afiel4  as  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It  pr«iuced  in  England 
the  JtomaiJ  da  5ain(  Graai  and  \bc  Roman  ie  ito!in,'bi>Oi  from 
the  pea  of  Robert  de  Borron;  the  Jtonoa  di  Laactlol;  the  " 


itT-iil 


a  Lucas  de  Cast 


the  reign  of  Edward  IV-  Sir  Thomas  Malory  paraphrased  an4 
arranged  the  best  episodes  of  these  romances  in  English  prose. 
.Mis  UoTli  d'ArAur,  pmAfA  by  CaitoD  in  ItSj,  epitomiies  the 
rich  mylholDgy  which  Ceoffrty'a  work  bad  first  called  inlo  life, 
and  gave  the  Aitburian  story  a  las^ng  plac?  in  the  En^isfa 
imaginaiioB.  Tbc  influence  of  the  HUloria  Bnlanum  may  b« 
illuitinied  in  ano|hM  wa]j,  by  enumerating  the  more  lamiliir 
of  the  legends  to  which  it  first  gave  popularity.  Of  lie  twelve 
books  tnto  which  it  is  divided  oijly  three  (Bks.  tX.,  X.,  XI.)  an 
concerned  with  Arthur.  Earlier  in  the  work,  however,  we  have 
the  adventures  of  Brotus;  of  his  folio  wer  Coiineua,  the  vanquisher 
of  the  Cornisfa  giant  Coemagol  CGogmagogJ^  of  Locrinus  and 
hit  daughter  Sabn  (ImmortiEud  in  Uilton't  Ci9Miu)i  of  Bladud 
(be  builder  of  fialh;  of  Letr  and  his  daughters;  of  the  three 
pain  of  brothers,  Ferm  and  Fonei,  Brennius  and  Belinus, 
Elidun  and  Peridure.  The  story  ■[  Vortigsm  and  Rowena 
lakes  its  Gnal  form  in  the  Uisloria  Brilmiim;  and  Merlin  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  the  pnlude  to  the  Arthur  legend.    Besides 


niog  unlQ  about  ij:4  thit  work  it  based  upon  Adam  Murimull 
Conlmnalie  Oroniainim,  but  after  this  date  it  is  valuable  and 

closing  with  a  good  account  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  author 
obtained  hia  kiujwledge  about  the  Last  days  of  Edward  IL  from 
William  Bisochop,  a  companion  of  the  king's  murderers,  Thomaf 
Gumcy  and  John  Mallravers.  Geoffny  also  wrote  a  Ckitai- 
cuium  from  the  creation  of  the  world  until  iigS,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  (light.  His  writingi  have  been  edited  wilbnoles 
by  Sir  E.  M.  Thompton  aa  the  CkntUta  Caljridi  It  Baktr  it 
SvyiUhreit  (Oxford,  1^89).  Sonte  doubt  eiistl  concerning 
Geoffrey's  share  in  the  compiladon  of  the  Vila  a  man  Edvarii 
II,  usually  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mon,  or  Moor,  aod 
priutedby  Gamdeninhls^nflieaun*^,  It  has  been  maintained 
by  Camden  and  otbera  tbat  More  wrote  an  account  of  Edward'i 
reign  in  French,  and  that  this  was  translated  iato  Latin  by 
Geofirty  and  used  by  him  ia  compiling  his  C/uonicin.  Recent 
■cholaisbip.  however,  asserts  thu  More  was  no  writer,  and  that 
the  Vila  tt  mars  a  an  eiirtcl  Itoro  Geoffrey's  Chionicim,  and 
waa  attributed  to  Mare,  who  was  the  author's  patron.  In  the 
main  this  conclusion  subatantiates  the  verdict  of  Slubbs,  who 
has  published  the  Vita  <(  nuri  in  his  Ckroniiia  s/  llu  tiipu  of 
Edward  !.  and  Eiaard  II.  (London,  iSSj).  The  manuscripts 
ol  CeoBrey's^woiks  anin  lie  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

RODCT    (r699-i77?),    » 
played  an  inioiesting  pan  ia  French  literary 


1  16M.  ; 


mtbe 


,-,  -.  ,.  'ne  Franjois  Geoffiin,  a  rich  nanufa..  .. 
and  lieutenant-colonel  t>f  the  National  Guard,  who  died  in  i7ja 
It  was  bot  till  Mme  Geoffiin  waa  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  ibat  we 
begin  to  hear  of  ber  as  a  power  In  Parisian  society.  She  had 
learoed  much  from  Mme  de  Tendn,,and  about  1748  began  to 
le-    She  had  every 


m  Monday  fo 


for 


her  friends  the  Eocydopaedista  and  olbei  nun  of  letters, 
received  many  foreigners  of  .distinction,  Hume  and  Horace 
Walpole  among  oibeit.  Walpole  spent  much  time  fa  her  society 
before  he  was  finally  attached  to  Mme  du  Deffand,  and  speaks  of 


6iS       GEOFFROY,  fi.  F.— OfiOFFROY  SAINT-HILAIRE,  E. 


such  it  can  be  caUed,  took  the  form  of  being  mother  and  mentor  to 
her  guesU,  many  of  whom  were  indebted  to  her  generosity  for 
substantial  help.  Although  her  aim  appeart  to  have  been  to 
have  the  EncydopidU  in  conversation  and  action  around  her,  she 
Was  extremely  displeased  with  any  of  her  friends  who  were  so 
rash  as  to  incur  open  disgrace.  Marmontel  lost  her  favour  after 
the  offidal  censure  c^  BUtsatre^  and  her  advanced  views  did  not 
prevent  her  from  observing  the  forms  of  religion.  A  devoted 
Parisian,  Mme  Geoffcin  rarely  left  the  dty,  so  that  her  journey  to 
Poland  in  1766  to  visit  the  king,  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  whom  she 
had  known  in  his  early  days  in  Paris,  was  a  great  event  in  her  life. 
Her  experiences  induced  a  sensible  gratitude  that  she  had  been 
bom  "  Pnn^ise  "  and  "  partiadUre."  In  her  last  iUness  her 
daughter,  Th^dse,  nurqulse  de  la  Fcrt4  Imbault,  exchided  her 
mother's  old  friends  so  that  she  might  die  as  a  good  Christian,  a 
proceeding  wittily  described  by  the  old  lady:  **  My  daughter  is 
Uke  Godfrey  de  BouOlon,  she  wished  to  defend  my  tomb  from 
theinfidels."  Mme  Geoffrin  died  in  Paris o&  the 6th  of  October 

t777. 

See  Corretppndaiut  inSiilg  du  roi  SlaitisUs  AnpuU  Penialmshi  tt 
d€  Madame  (koffriih  edited  by  the  oomte  de  MouV  (187s);  P.  de 
Sfimir,  .Ia  Rojaume  d*  la  rut  SauU-Honorit  Madame  Geoffrtn  «f  sa 
JUeliim)',  A.  Tomezy.  Un  Bureau  d*esprU  au  XVJIPsikde:  U 
ealon  de  Madame  Geoffrtn  (1895) ;  *nd  Janot  Aldi*.  Madame  Ceoffriitt 
her  Sahn  and  her  Ttfues^  I75^'777  (1905}. 

OBOPPROT,  ftmilNB  FRANCOIS  (1672-1731),  French 
chemist,  bom  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  Febroaxy  1672,  was  first 
an  apothecary  "and  then  practised  medicine.  After  stud)r{ng  at 
Montpellier  he  accompanied  Marshal  TaDard  on  his  Embassy  to 
London  in  1698  and  thence  travelled  to  Holland  and  Italy. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  and  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  at  the  CoII^e  de 
France,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  January  1731.  His  name  Is  best  known  in  connexion 
with  his  tables  of  affinities  {uMes  des  rapports),  which  he  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1718  and  1720.  These  were  lists, 
prepaitd  by  collating  observations  on  the  actions  of  substances 
one  upon  another,  showing  the  varying  degrees  of  affinity  exhibited 
by  analogous  bodies  for  different  reagents,  and  they  retained 
their  vogue  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  until  displaced  by  the 
profounder  conceptions  introduced  by  C.  L.  BerthoUet.  Another 
of  his  papers  dealt  with  the  delusions  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
but  nevertheless  he  betteved  that  iron  could  be  artificially  formed 
In  the  combustion  of  vegetable  matter.  His  Tractatus  de  materia 
medka,  published  posthumously  in  i74t,  was  long  cdebrated. 

His  brother  Clauds  Joseph,  known  as  Geoffroy  the  younger 
(t68<-x753),  was  also  an  apothe<iary  and  chemist  who,  having  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  botany,  devoted  himself  espedally  to 
the  study  of  the  essential  oils  in  plants. 

OEOFFROT.  JUUBN  URIIS  (i  743-1814),  French  ciftic,  was 
bom  at  Renncs  in  1743.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  College  Louis  te  Grand  in  Paris.  He  took  orders 
and  fulfilled  for  some  time  the  humble  functions  of  an  usher, 
eventually  becoming  professor  of  rhet9ric  at  the  ColUie  Matarin, 
A  bad  trsgedy,  Catan,  was  accepted  at  the  Tkidlre  Frdn^a{s,tut 
was  never  acted.  On  the  death  of  ^e  Fr^ron  in  X776  the  other 
coUaborators  hi  the  Ann4e  lUi0aire  asked  Geoffroy  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  conducted  the  journal  untH  in  1792  it  ceased  to  appear. 
Geoffn^  was  a  bitter  critic  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers,  and 
made  for  himself  many  enemies.  An  enthusiastic  royalist, 
he  published  with  Fr6ron's  brother-in-law,  the  abb6  Thomas 
Royou  (i74«"'79*)f  »  journal,  VAmi  du  roi  (1790-1792), 
which  possibly  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  king's  cause  by  its 
ill-advised  partisanship.  During  the  Terror  Geoffroy  hid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  only  returning  in  X7p9.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  Annie  littiraire  failed,  and  Geoffroy  undertook  the 
dramatic  feuiUeton  of  the  Journal  des  dibats.  His  scathing 
criticisms  had  a  success  of  notoriety,  but  their  popularity  was 
ephemeral,  and  the  publication  of  them  (5  vols.,  1819-1820)  as 
Cours  de  lUtirature  dramatique  proved  a  failure.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  perfunctory  Commentaire  on  the  works  of  Radne 
prefixed  to  Lenormant's  edition  (x8o8).  He  died  in  Paxis  on  the 
sfyth  of  February  18x4. 


6BDFF1I0T  SAIVr-RIlAIRBL  imillfB  (r772-i844),  Fimdti 
naturafist,  was  the  son  of  Jean  Gerard  (Geoffroy,  procurator  ud 
magistrate  of  fitampes,  Sdne-et-Oise,  where  he  was  bom  on  thit 
X5th  of  April  X772.  Destined  for  the  church  he  entered  the 
college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  natural  philosoplqr 
uiKier  M.  J.  Brfsson;  aiKl  in  r788  he  obtained  one  of  the  canoni- 
cates  of  the  chapter  of  Sainte  Croix  at  £tampes,  and  also  a 
benefice.  Science,  however,  offered  him  a  more  congenial  career, 
and  he  gained  from  his  father  permission  to  remain  in  Paris,  and 
to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Collie  de  Frsince  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  abo  read  bw.  He 
accordin^y  took  up  his  residence  at  Cardinal  Lemohie's  coDege, 
and  there  became  the  pUpU  and  soon  the  esteemed  associate  of 
Brisson's  friend,  the  abb6  HaQy,  the  mineralogist.  Having, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
law,  he  becmme  a  student  of  medicine,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
A.  F.  de  f  ourcroy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  of  L.  J.  M. 
Daubenton  at  the  CoU^  de  France.  His  studies  at  Paris  were  at 
length  suddenly  interrupted,  for,  in  August  1792,  HaQy  and  the 
other  professors  of  Lenx>me^  cdl^e,  as  also  those  of  the  allege 
of  Navarre,  were  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  as  priests,  and 
confined  in  the  prison  of  St  Firmin.  Through  the  influence  €i 
Daubenton  and  others  Geoffroy  on  the  X4th  of  August  obtained 
an  orda  for  the  release  of  Hady  in  the  name  of  the  Academy; 
stiff  the  other  professors  of  the  two  colleges,  save  C  F.  Lhomond, 
who  had  been  rescued  by  hh  pupQ  J.  L.  Tallien,  remained  in 
confinement  Geoffroy,  foreseeing  their  certain  destruction  if 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  determined  If 
ponible  to  secure  their  liberty  by  stratagem.  By  bribmg  one  of 
the  officials  at  St  Firmin,  and  disguising  himself  as  a  commissioner 
of  prisons,  he  gained  adminion  to  his  friends,  and  entreated  them 
to  effect  their  escape  by  following  him.  All,  however,  dreading 
lest  their  deliverance  should  render  the  doom  of  their  fellow- 
captives  the  more  certain,  refused  the  offer,  and  one  priest  only, 
who  was  unknown  to  Geoffroy,  left  the  prison.  Alresdy  on  the 
night  of  the  2od  of  September  the  massacre  of  the  proKribed  had 
b^n,  when  Geoffroy,  yet  tnt  'Ut  on  savhig  the  life  of  his  friends 
and  tttchers,  repaired  to  St  FlrmiiL  At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd  of  September,  after  eight  hours'  waiting,  he  by  means 
of  a  ladder  assisted  the  escape  of  twelve  ecclesiastics,  not  of  the 
number  of  his  acquaintance,  and  then  the  approach  of  dawn  and 
the  discharge  of  a  gun  directed  at  him  warned  him,  his  chief 
purpose  unaccomplisbed,  to  retum  to  his  lodgings.  Leaving  Paris 
he  retired  to  fitampes,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  anxieties  of 
which  he  had  lately  been  the  prey,  aitd  the  horrors  which  he  had 
witnessed,  he  was  for  some  time  seriously  ilL  At  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  of  1792  he  returned  to  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  Daubenton,  through  the  interttt  of 
Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  procured  him  the  office  of  sub-keeper 
and  assistant  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  B.  G.  E.  lac^pide.  By  a  law 
passed  in  June  1793,  Geoffroy  was  appointed  one  of  the  twdve 
professors  of  the  newly  consu'tuted  museum  of  natural  history, 
being  assigned  the  chair  of  Zoology.  In  the  same  year  he 
busied  himself  irith  the  formation  of  a  menagerie  at  that 
institution. 

In  X794  through  the  introduction  of  A.  H.  Tessler  be  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Georges  Cuvier,  to  whom,  after  the 
pemsal  of  some  of  his  manuscripts,  he  wrote:  **  Venes  jouer 
parmi  nous  le  r61e  de  Linni,  d'un  autre  l^lateur  de  I'histoire 
naturelle.*'  Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Cuvier  as  assistant 
at  the  Mustom  dllistoire  Naturelle,  Geoffroy  received  him  into 
his  house.  The  two  friends  wrote  together  five  memoirs  on 
natural  hbtory,  one  of  which,  on  the  classification  of  mammsis, 
puts  forward  the  idea  of  the  subordlxuuion  of  characters  upon 
which  Cuvier  based  his  sootoglcal  system.  It  was  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Histoire  des  Makis,  ou  singes  de  Madagascar, "  written 
in  X795,  that  Geoffroy  first  gave  expression  to  his  views  on  "  the 
unity  of  organic  composition,"  the  influence  of  which  is  per- 
ceptible in  all  hb  subsequent  writings;  nature,  he  obsei^ws, 
presents  us  with  only  one  plan  of  constructk>n,  the  same  in 
principle,  but  varied  in  its  accessory  parts. 
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In  X798  Geoffroy  was  chosen  a  member  ol  the  great  adeatific 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in 
August  180Z,  he  took  part  in  resisting  the  daim  made  by  the 
British  general  to  the  collections  of  th^  expedition,  declaring  that, 
were  that  demaind  per»sted  in,  history  would  have  to  record 
that  he  alaohad  burnt  a  library  in  Alexandria.  Early  in  January 
i8oa  Geofiroy  returned  to  his  accustomed  labours  hi  Paris.  He 
was  dected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sdences  of  that  dty 
in  September  1807.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  emperor, 
who  had  already  recognised  his  national  services  by  the  award 
of  the  cross  of  the  Ic^n  of  honour,  selected  him  to  visit  the 
museums  of  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  collections 
from  them,  and  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  from  the 
British  he  eventually  was  successful  in  retaining  them  as  « 
permanent  poasesnon  for  his  country.  In  1809,  the  year  after 
his  return  to  FVance,  he  was  made  professor  cif  soology  at  the 
faculty  of  sdences  at  Paris,  and  from  that  period  he  devoted 
himself  more  exdn^ivdy  than  before  to  anatomical  study.  In 
1818  be  gave  to  the  world  the  first  part  of  his  cdebrated  Pkilo* 
sopkU  andtomiqtUf  the  second  volume  of  which^  puUished  in 
183a,  and  subsequent  memoirs  account  lor  the  formation  of 
monstrosities  on  the  prindple  of  arrest  of  development,  and  of 
the  attraction  of  similar  parts.  When,  in  1830,  Geofihroy  pr»* 
ceeded  to  apply  to  the  invertebrata  his  views  as  to  the  unity  of 
ammal  composition,  he  foxmd  a  vigorous  oi^>onent  in  Georges 
Cuvier,  and  the  discussion  between  them,  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  -of  the  latter,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  throughout  Europe.  Geoffroy,  a  syntheast,  con- 
tended, in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  unity  of  pbui  in  organic 
composition,  that  all  animals  are  formed  of  the  same  dements, 
ip  the  same  number,  and  with  the  same  connexions:  homologous 
parts,  however  they  differ  in  form  and  size,  must  remain  associated 
in  the  same  invariable  order.  With  Goethe  he  hdd  that  there 
is  in  nature  a  law  of  compensation  or  balancing  of  growth,  so 
that  if  one  organ  take  on  an  excess  of  development,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  part;  and  he  maintained  that,  since 
nature  takes  no  sudden  leaps,  even  organs  which  are  sup^uous 
in  any  given  spedes,  if  they  have  played  an  important  part  in 
other  species  of  the  same  family,  are  retained  as  rudiments, 
which  testify  to  the  permanence  of  the  general  plan  of  creation. 
It  was  Ids  conviction  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  ol  life,  the 
tame  forms  had  not  been  perpetuated  since  the  origin  of  all 
things,  although  it  was  not  his  belief  that  existing  spedes  are 
becoming  modified.  Cuvier,  who  was  an  analytical  observer  of 
facts,  athnitted  only  the  prevalence  of  '*  laws  of  co-existence  " 
or  "  harmony  "  in  animal  organs,  and  maintained  the  absolute 
invariability  of  spedes,  which  he  declared  had  been  created 
with  a  rMard  to  the  drcumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
each  organ  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  function  it  had  to 
fulfil,  thus  putting,  in  Geoflio/s  considerations,  the  effect  fdr 
Jthe  cause. 

In  July  1840  Geoffroy  became  blind,  and  some  months  later 

he  had  a  paralytic  attack.  From  that  time  his  strength  gradually 

failed  him.  He  resigned  his  chair  at  the  museum  in  1841,  and 

died  at  Paris  on  the  19th  of  June  1844.  ^ 

Geoffroy  wrote:  Cataloiiu  dts  mammifbres  du  Musium  NcMonal 
d^Hisloire  NatturelU  (1813;.  not  quite  completed;  Philosophie  anaUh 
mimte-^  L.  Des  orgarus  respirataires  (1818),  and  t.  iL,  Des  monstruo- 
sim  kumatnes  (1823):  Syslhne  denlaire  des  mammiflres  tt  des 
oiseaux  (ist  pt.,  1824);  Sur  U  prituipe  de  funiU  de  compositUm 
organique   (1828);    Cours  de  Vhisloin  naturelle  de^  iHammifires 


natureUe  (1838).  and  other  works;  auo  part  of  jihe  Descriptiou  de 
i^Bfjpt*  par  la  commissum  des  sciences  (1821-1830);  and.  with 
FrSeric  Cuvier  (i  773-1  *3^}'  *  younger  brother  of  G.  Cuvier,  HisUnre 
naturelle  des  mammtjhres  (4  vols.,  1820-1842);  beddes  numerous 
papers  on  such  subjects  at  the  anatomy  of  marsuf^Uls.  ruminants 
and  electrical  fishes,  the  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull,  the  o(>ercula 
of  fishes,  teratolosy.  palaeontology  and  tne  influence  of  surrounding 
conditions  in  roodifyinfl;  animal  forms. 

See  Vie,  travaux,  et  doctrine  scientifique  d'Etienne  Ceofroy  Saint- 


HUaire,  par  son  fils  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-HUdire  (Paris  and 
Strasburg,  i&t^).  to  whkb  k  appended  a  U       ' 
and  Joly,  in  Btog,  wmerstik,  t.  xvL  (1896). 


list  of  Geoffroy's  works; 


OIOFFBOT  lAim^HIUIRI,  mOOBB  (i8o5-t86i),*Fkench 
xoologist,aon  of  tho  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bariion  the  i6th  ol 
December  1865.  In  his  earlier  yitia  be  showed  an  apdtude  for 
mathematics,  but  eventually  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  hirtory  and  ci  medidne,  and  ia  1824he  wasappobted 
assistant  naturalist  to  Ua  father.  On  the  oocuion  of  his  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  ol  medidne  in  September  1829,  he  read  a 
thesis  entitled  PrtfotiHmtt  tur  la  monstuasM,  cmtidirie  ckei 
FMomme  d  Us  mimamx;  and  in  1832-18137  was 'published  his 
gneat  teimtokgical  work,  mshir$  gkftnU  ei  partietdihe  de$ 
om^mtlief  da-Porfmismliom  dm  Pkmme  et  let  onfmaitXf  3  voh. 
8vo.  with  so  plates.  In  1809  he  delivered  for  his  iather  the  second 
part  of  a  ooune  of  fectnres  on  ornithology,  and  during  the  three 
following  ycatate  taught  soology  at  the  Athfote,  and  teratology 
at  the  fioole  pratique.  Hewaselecteda  member  of  the  jscademy 
of  sdences  at  Paris  in  1853,  was  in  1837  appointed  to  act  as 
deputy  for  his  lather  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  m  Paris,  and  in 
the  fbilowiBg  year  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  organise  a  similar 
faculty  there,  HebecamesocceMively  inspector  of  the  academy 
of  Paris  (1840),  professor  of  the  museum  on  the  retirement  'of 
his  father  (1841),  mspector-general  of  the  utaiversity  (1844), 
a  member  of  the  royal  council  for  public  instruction  (1845),  nnd 
on  die  death  of  H.  M.  D.  de  BlainviDe,  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  faculty  of  sciences  (i8so).  In  ,1854  he  founded  the 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  be  was  preddent. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  toth  of  Hbvember  i86x. 

Beddes  the  above-mentioned  worlcs.  he  wrote:  Bssais  de  nooUtU 
t/btirak  (1841);  Vie  ,  .  ,  d'Etienne  Geoffroy  Satnt-HiUire  (1847); 
AcdimatatioH  d  domestication  des  anintaux  utiles  (1849;  4th  cd.» 
1861);  Lettres  sur  Us  substances  alimentaires  et  parUcuiikrement  sur 
la  viande  de  cheval  (1856) ;  and  Histoire  naturelle  gfinirale  des  rhgnes 
Organiques  (3  vols.,  1854-1862^,  which  was  not  quite  completed. 
He  was  the  author  also  qf  various  papers  on  soology,  comparative 
anatomy  and  palaeontology. 

OBOGRAPHT  (Or.  7$,  eaitlb  and  ypi^ev,  to  write),  the 
exact  and  organised  knowledge  of  the  di^iibution  of  phenomena 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fundamental  basis  of  geography 
is  the  vertical  relief  of  the  earth's  Crust,  which  controls  all 
mobile  distributions.  The  grander  features  of  the  relid  of  the 
Uthosphere  or  stony  crust  M  the  earth  control  the  distribution 
of  the.  hydrosphere. or  collected  waters  which  gather  into  the 
hoQows,  filling  them  up  to  a  height  corre^nding  to  the  vdume, 
and  thus  produdng  the  important  practical  division  of  the 
stirface  into  knd  and  water.  The  distribution  of  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  conttdled 
by  therelief  of  the  crust,itsgreater  or  lesser  density  at  the  surface 
corresponding  to  the  laser  or. greater  elevation  of  the  surface; 
The  simplidty  of  the'  xonal  distribution  of  solar  energy  on  the 
earth's  surface,  which  would  characterize  a  uniform  globe,  is 
entirdy  destroyed  by  the  dissimilar  action  of  land  and  water 
with  regard  to  radiant  heat,  and  by  Uie  influence  of  crust-forms, 
on  the  direction  of  the  resulting  circulation.  The  influence  of 
phydcal,  environment  becomes  dearer  and  stronger  when  the 
distribution  of  plant  and  animal  hit  is  considered,  and  if  it  is 
less  distinct  in  the  case  of  matf  ,  the  reason  is  found  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  environment  consciously  produced  by  human  effort. 
Geography  is  a  synthetic  sdence,  dependent  for  the  data  with 
which  it  deals  on  the  results  of  specialized  sdences  such  as 
astronomy,  geology,  oceanography,  meteorology,  biology  and 
anthropology,  as  wdl  as  on  topographical  description.  The 
physical  and  natural  sdences  are  concerned  in  geography  only 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  forms  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  phenomena.  The  distinctive  task  of 
geography  as  a  sdence  is  to  investigate  the  control  exercised  by 
the  crust-forms  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  various  mobile 
distributions.  This  gives  to  it  unity  and  definiteness,  and  renders 
superfluous  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  define  the  limits  which  divide  geography  from  geology 
on  the  one  hand  and  froin  history  on  the  othef.  It  is  essential 
to  dassify  the  subject-matter  of  geography  in -such  a  manner  as 
to  give  prominence  not  only  to  facts,  but  to  their  mutual  rebtions 
and  thdr  nsfturat  and  ineviuble  -onler. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  geography  is  form,  indtidilkg 
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deCnlODeH  to  tbe  idea  o(  nnea  conceived  by  ParmeqiaM,  ^  bid 
plcnnd  <■  tonid  aw*  anirhabhable  by  rciioii  of  heal,  two  rrigU 
toBoe  iiDinbabiteblt  by  nanicf  cdU,  ud  cvo  latenwdiete  temper 
te «Mm Bt  1« humm oronmioa.  AriMotladi£nadtbettiBpn«c 
II  exIendiDg  from  tbe^  tropic  to  the  trctk  cifdc,  but  CBCrt  it 
SBcmaioiy  u  to  the  predat  matuat  be  gave  to  the  leiB 

Icditle."   Soon  after  hi!  lime,  however,  tha  coimplion  »i» 

deuly  (oUbUibBd.  and  with  n  bife  a  gFamJiaatloD  t»e  mental 
Loriua  ku  irideiiid  to  concaiva  of  agnisrephy  which  wiaa  acieBCC. 
ArinoUe  had  hinuell  ihowD  that  in  the  loutbeni  tenpcnta  torn 
ilrindi  snHar  to  thoae  of  the  nonbcni  (amnaie  lonc  AoM  blow, 
but  from  the  oppaaiie  dfrection. 
While  tte^wrf  the  a|j»erew»t^ateUbwmtBld«^ 

theoutrinaaii!lcMitiiiiationo(thawhi»Mii«.oclMibhebl«  rMi,,.- 
Iibfid,  the  oalj  porttoa  of  the  tetiatiial  urCae*  kauwa  _^^^ 
to  tba  aocieiita  md  to  the  medieval  pcfwlea.  aod  itiU  ^^^^^ 

ilUna  tl  the  titwmem  to  tba  nbtn  —  ■"■ *  ■' " 

nnMaa.    The  drailar  onlluK  Md  i 
«iialaBtotbe< 


PyAtgona  hi-  ., ^, — .  _ 

it  vaa  not  untQ  tlie  firat  appnuDniaEely  accotate  measunwBta 
the  Elobis  aad  estimatcg  of  the  leoglh  aod  breadth  of  the  0^^^ 
HifanuM  wen  made  by  Enlosthcnn  (c.  350  B.C.)  that  ^^^ 
the  (»e«that,aatlioD  known. lloocupieilkaalSaBaiiiiiner  i.nirnihi 
ofihiauifaceoftlicipbennackariyncacniigcd.  Iiw»  "■"""• 
natiual,  If  not  Miictly  logical,  thai  the  ocean  rivo  ihould  beeiuwied 
from  a  nanov  aueam  to  a  worid-enibraclDg  ica,  and  ben  agaia 
Greelc  tbeoiyi  w  rather  fancy,  cave  Iti  modem  name  to  tbc  gttaieit 
fiMUue  of  the  fklie.  The  oldlaadociive  ideaof  tymactiy  Dim 
often  bav*  aunaKed  athir  athaanw  bahariaa  the  knowa  *kU 
Ib  the  other  quaitcn  of  the  glDbe.  The  Stoic  phiIiiiopbafB,euKcially 
Cratca  of  Mallui,  argDing  Trom  the  love  of  nature  for  life,  ^iad  a« 
gfjbiiMM  la  each  qvrter  of -the  ■phen,  tbc  ifane  unknown  world- 
irianb  heinc  tlHie  tl  the  Aatoacl,  FeiiMd  aad  AMipi^.  Thia 
WW  a  tboory  not  only  acmctive  10  tlv  pliifiwiphicol  mind,  but 
asiiaeDtly  adapted  to  promote  eij>laratiDiL  It  bui  iia  oppoaeiua, 
hcwever,  for  Hcrodotui  (how1.1l  that  wabaains  riialcd  cut  oit  fiom 


id  it  b  Hill  a  Riane 


jlknvuig  Str:ilx>, 
haUuEle  tund, 


m  tbnpofate . 


Aifatotk  kh  M  work.  OB  noKnphy,  «  that  it  li  Infnnblr  to 
loum  what  facta  be aixiciaiedwiih  the  icicncc  of  ibe  earth's  larlaE*. 
Tha  vgrd  gcqinaphy  did  bm  appear  bctoie  Ariitaile,   .  n-.a  - 
the  flnt  UK  ofn  being  in  the  HuJ  titjiar,  which  i>  one  -,,. 
of  tbc-viiiinta  donbifalty  aicribed  to  hhn,  and  H,  Bnger  ^luar 
nwaidtfl  that  Ika  ennwinn  wu  liuroduced  by  Entoa-  tjivi. 
ihenta.*    Atiatotia  waa  certainly  oMvenaDt  with  aiany 
(acta,  Mch  aa  tha  fonnatno  01  deltas,  coau-CDwm,  and  laaccrtaia 
n»iit  iiie  depeadcnce  of  pbnii  and  animalt  on  their  ph^ncal 
-" —     "- 'orroed  a  loniprthcniirt  theory  of  the  vittaticma 


rit;-  of  a  dtculatlot 
like  Plato,  he  held  t 
thcQiigh  gevicea  i~ ' 


place  b^  Vi 
■feculaicdOBtbeiCflcrenccim  the  character  of  131 


zHnalea.  and  comlatcd  the  political 

ojiniBanmciwuo  iiidtiltitatlonpoaaer-'- ~  ■' 

hood  of  naiuni  nraaghalda. 

Stiabo  (<.  JO  >.C.-A.D.  1«]  followed 
Ailttotlt,  6tit  with  lynipalhla  which  wi 
In»rest9  than  the  matheinatlal  bani  of 
ipiled  a  very  remaifcablc  work  dealing. 


„  _ „  ^^^ ^i  AiLFiouridiw  the  Mediter- 

■  «id  10  havl;  set  Ihe  paitcrn  whith  inu  lolluweil 
by  the  cfinipijets  of  "  palicifal  gKrgiaphiea  " 

iKiicliiifUKhni  Erihaiit  da  Ciiakn  (I  tlfta. 


CEOGRAPHW 


"VIS 


GEOGRAPHY 


h!S%i|ii 


of  ipedil  ^fiom^hy,  bat  gives  ■  KhcMie  f«  it  umOa  Ifanc  bcad^^ 
(1)  TtmilriJ,  iacludini  poution,  ouCl'me.  bouiuluia.  nuunuini. 
■ian.  wood>  uul  dewu,  nien,  (cnility  aBd  fniiu,  ind  Irrio* 
cntuna;  ())  fUufii/,  iKliidinf  ftppeaAnu  d  Ibe  tadvcos  ud 
the  dunatQ;  (j)  Rinnan,  but  tiua  wu  added  out  uf  ddcRnu  to 

ThU  fytlsq  ol  BvunAptiy  fouadBl  a  Dew  epoch,  and  the  boo)^^ 
tnmlvtcd  into.Encliuip  Dulcfa  aod  FiGndi — was  the  unchallenged 

■cconmHidaiing  iticlE  to  new  Tocti,  and  waa  indeed  inr  in  advance 
of  Uh  knowledte  cf  the  poiod.  The  method  included  a  recDEniiiaa 
of  the  cuaea  and  tAecu  d  phsnpoKna  ai  well  a>  ihc  mere  lacl  at 
Iheir  accumnce,  and  for  tbeSnt  lime  the  imponance  ol  the  vcnicil 
friicJ  of  the  [and  waafjwiy  ncogniad. 

The  pliyiical  lidt  ol  Koeisphr  oonlinUcd  la  be  daboraled  af  ur 
Varciuui'a  nMhodL  wUlc  the  iinMBOi  aide  wu  dcnlopcd  aepir- 
■let*.  Both  tmnchn,  ilihoufh  enikhed  bv  sew  lacii.  renuuvsd 
•lalliHiafy  ao  far  a*  aKthod  !•  oiDceriKd  uniD  ncaily  Ibe  end  of  the 
lUheenlwy.  The  cobipOarian  of  "pncnph/ boob"  bf  u^n. 
alructed  wriicn  led  In  the  peraicioui  habit,  w^ich  i>  nut  ya  iriBUy 
ovcnoiiK,  of  reducing  the  general  or  "  phyiicaJ "  part  to  ■  few 
pam  U  coDcentratcJ  infaimatioa.  aad  expaTufioK  the  particular 
or  political  ^'  pixt  by  iachidiaf  uareviied  iravcllcri'  otonea  and 
uacniiul  deacnptioiia  uf  the  vanoua  countriet  of  the  world.  Such 
books  were  in  fact  not  geography,  but  mcnly  comprcaatd  travels 


ID  he  divided  the  a 


ai  eipFnence  IniDi  ooc  pcnon  to  aoolher  in 
narrative  or  hiiturica]  and  the  deacriptivc 
hiHory  «jid  .geognphy  bdag  vicired  «i  da 
description  iD  order  of  time,  tlie  liUer  a 


luajn. 

hfd^ . 

and  deterEninioff  iafluedi 

man  himiclf .  This  m^ 

ccnturiea  ia  a  leas  definite  (orn .  d> 

upoa  ■uin«  Kanchad ahudy  ^ 


,  jwa  ol  his  prnonalily 

priiKipIca  in  a  way  that  pioduced 

.     -  ....    -  ThetreaclKaonphyakalgeafraptay 

y  Mn  Mary  Sonvrville  and  Sir  John  Httachel  (the  latter  wrtltea 
If  the  eighth  ediiLon  of  the  Emydopmdit  flriteHHva)  bhowed  the 


coi>dUuinE(f[< 


iry.  Carl  Siller  (1 7J9-1  iyf)  enended  aod 

.  jwa.  and  in  fait  intirprruilon  of     Com- 

eanlivt  Gcofraphy  "  bo  Uid  scm  on  the  inportance  of  nau 
lomiinE  caDcIuADiu,  ao>  fnn  ih*  ilDdy  af  ooc  nfion  by  ■»» 
Itself,  but  from  the  oompariion  df  the  (dicnornena  of*  rnaay  places 
liapreiied  by  the  Influeius  of  lencalilal  KlieT  and  cliniiie  on  buinaa 
luoveDientatRicterwaa  led  deeper  anddeeperimolhestudyflf  biRDry 
and  anhaoology.  His  monuiiKiital  Vtrpiidvndt  Ctofrapiiit,  which 
waa  to  have  jnooe  the  whole  world  its  themes  died  out  in  a  wilderMS 
of  detail  in  (ttenty^ne  volutDe*  bclore  it  had  covered  more  of  the 
canh'a  wrfacc  than  Alia  and  a  ponion  of  Africa.  Some  of  kb 
Idlowcr*  showed  a  tenrfcncy  Co  look  on  ^^eography  rather  ai  ai 
auxiliary  to  history  dum  ua  study  of  intrinsic  worth. 

During  the  rapid  developmeni  of  physical  fco^raphy  n>aiiy 
bisnchn  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  had  been  locfaided  in  (he 
caamognphy  of  ibc  early  writers,  thenbysiocnohy  of  - 
Unnieus  and  even  the  EnUiwCs  of  (UterTliaj^been  "y*" 
an  miieh  advanced  by  tbe  labours  of  qiccblists  [hat  Tummt 
their  eoanexion  was  apt  10  be  (brtolten.    Thus  t*olo(y.  j^^— 
taeteorelocyi  oceaiHorarAy  aad  anthropohvy  developed 
]_._  jr..i^.  —^-Bca.    Tbe  ah — •  -" ' — '■  -^ 


aclnda  allMti 


™«a^ 


pbyileil  gooitaphy  h  m«  fully  sacBiwdby  these  KiaKi*.  Political 
|co|iaphy  U>  been  ten  of  lea  looked  an  Irem  both  Me*  a*  a  ntere 
summary  of  Muide^book  knowledge,  useful  in  the  schoolmodi,  a  poor 
telation  ol  physical  (eofraphy  that  It  was  Tuiii  oecesaaty  to 

l^e  science  of  geography,  passed  on  from  antiquily  by  Ptolemy. 
re-mablistwd  b^  VarenivB  and  Newton,  and  lyslenullied  by  Kant, 

mewl  which  are  now  ttdicd  ekhiuaiveiy  under  the  heads  of  geolofy, 
meieoroloay.  DGcanKrapfay  and  anthrwolosy ;  aad  the  indusun 
of  the  requ!siie  ponioni  of  the  perftnedrttufti  of  tbtw  fciewes  in 
geography  is  limply  the  galhering  in  ^  fruit  matured  Irm  thesrerl 

Thestudyof  geography  was  advanced  by  improvemeUs  io  ear10> 
graphv  (s«  Map),  not  only  in  the  methodi  of  survey  and  pmjcc- 

of  coBCour  lines  introduced  by  Philippe  Buache  in  1737^  and  the 

dcngn  "  had  beeD  a  favourite  form  ef 
ran  ibcologiaaa.  and,  aa  worlied  oi 
ty.  It  served  the  useful  purpose  ~, 


I  Cari  Ritter  distinctly  ncO|piKd  *i 

t  fail  to  see,  and  as  prufeaaer  of  geofr^pby 

nent.  The  apparent  opposilloo  d  tbe 
ncd  thoncy  be  evercame  by  leakias  upoD 
;he  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  la  inam^ 
ca  for  guidint  the  diatiny  aa  vdl  aa  for 
a  of  man.  This  ma  the  central  theiaa  ol 
elifkin  and  his  gadgiauhy  wcr  one.  and 
th  aihich  he  panoad  bu  ni»OB  |0n  (ir 
..  ' ---cebeacquindinGonbnv- 

Inn  himed  at  in  Knf  *  "  Phyncal 


t  SftrMcii  ear  Myiixtn  CnrraMie.  vol.  .tI.  of 
Um  of  iM  cuVeoed  worts  of  [^  (Ldplk.  ><»)- 
d  with  aotea  by  Riat  ta  I  Mt. 


GEOGRAPHT 


6lJ 


wliick  It  Mvtf  ^tlwly 

nn  ik>  oigann  luy  not  be  qsit*  to  pal 

la  tbt  vritiDIi  ef  Biickk,  Ifr  Im ,  .... 

— ._.__  1^  'lkCKrls,rc*ctiH|wiaiidfrHAEy  nwdiftctl 
■  f»rt  (hM  tr-" -* —  ■-" 


TBe  laSuuei  (ilHi*k«iiKiii 
HUaluilmemtwIi'       ' 

tTwuliHiurr  tcttnin  tlkCK^ti.rc*niH|wiaiidfrHAEy  nndifti 

^TironmCDi;  yet  tha  fut  tlut  eniioiiinefit  dcxt  hiRuen 

diMribuiiaiu  b  HtkblUKd  tKyond  the  poKibUity  of  doulM.  In 
1^  ny  iltfo  til*  eo^tkn  flf  mgimplijr,  at  tbefnJDt  wtwR  phyrial 
■6«m  uMAt*  taa  uiAg^  inth  Bental  tdmcti  I*  cxptafiwd  uid 

RuMitd.  The  clMiw  wMcfc  t«k  pluc  during  Ot  14th  cratoiy 
dM  MtMttBM  •aiTitylc  of  (ictnpky  may  be  wett  ■«  by  conn- 
putnc  tK*  *i(hl  vohniB  el  Mihe-Bniii'a  GtspMUt  KHwrtaUi 
fPartiL  iSii'tSia)  wllh  tbe  tiKBty4B>  vohiiKa  oi  Radua'a  Clf- 
m^Mi  uutfKMili  (Pacta,  iSTt-iSM). 

la  Mimthif  dw  iBfliicnce  of  nceet  wriMn  on  gHcnpbv  it  ta 
anal  la  uaiga  M  Oacu  Fcacbel  (1(26-1675)  Ibe  inifit  o(  tavinr 
cetwcwj  tbe  jKcpondeniKe  which  Rltter  gm  to  the  IditBclcal 
•lennt,  and  orreatofliK  phvbcal  mnapliy  to  Itfl  oM 
At  •  utter  of  (act.  each  ol  the  kadiiii  imdeni  npo 

ntkal  n(ifnphy--fiich  at  FerdniaDd  von  Richtho 

Wafnar.  FHcSrich  Ratiel,  WiliiaDi  M.   Davil,  A.  Ptnck.  A.  de 
L«ppu*at  and  EUate  Reclu>~-haa  Mt  iadrridual  pain" 
osa  devollnt  niBre  attention  to  the  renilta  d  noto^cal 
1._ 1. ._j_i  — *.i —   „j  .g,  „^  ^ 


of  n«(i«phr  are  the  genetic,  1 
ariglA.  and  the  morpbolD^caK  wl 


lodaoi'lactaol 


:»■ 


FloGuu  or  CiOGunifCAL  DisconiT 

Expkntlen  and  geamphical  diicavcry  man  have  atartcd  from 

IHOn  than  one  centR.  and  10  deal  JuBly  irilhthe  tiuttec  one  ought 

to  ntatofthneieparatdylR  the  eulvambeTore  the  whole  dviEiMl 

irorld  vai  bound  togethcr.by 


_Lt  the  kait  there  ihoald  be . 

arparata  ayatem  of  diacorery— the  Eaatem,  in  which  Chir. 

japaneae  eipLoren  acquired  Icnowledge  of  the  geography  of  Aaia, 
and  fdt  tbe&  way  towardi  Europe  and  America;  the  Weatem.  in 
Hfaicb  the  dominant  lacea  of  Ihe  MeXkan  and  South  American 

eleana  eirtended  tlieir  Itnowledge  of  the  Americtn  comjnenc 
orT  Cohimbut;  the  Folynntan,  in  wliich  fhe  cow^Meririg  racea 
of  the  FaciSc  lahnda  fonrid  tiicir  way  from  gmp  to  group:  and 
th«  Medltemnean.  For  aome  of  theie  we  ban  ao  emdn  IiJorma- 
tioa,  aiu]  regarding  olbera  llie  talea  narrated  hi  tbe  early  ncordi 
an  ao  hard  to  nconcile  a^tfa  pnient  faiowkdge  that  they  ar*  better 
fitted  tabe  thebattTe<nnindof  adlolanchaaiplvningrivat  theorlea 
than  Ihe  bade  of  dciohe  hiitocy.  So  k  ha*  come  about  that  the 
onty  prartkable  hiitory  of  geognphleal  cwloration  atarta  froai  the 
u-i:»_.^.  -entre.  the  Itit  hong  of  that  dvihiation  which  ha* 
m  ai  European,  thonh  ita  field  of  activity  hat  long 
Ihe  haUtoUe  land  oIliMh  timpentt  lOncg,  eattern 
Ana  alone  m  part  eacepted. 

From  an  cemrea  the  leading  motirta  of  npfsatkiA  woe  probably 
the  Bint — commertlal  tnlercoitne,  warKke  opnationi,  whether 
wmlting  In  eanqurat  or  in  fllfht,  religioui  leal  mrcffltd  in  pil- 
grimafea  or  mlttiona/y  Joumcyt,  or.  from  the  other  side,  the  avnld- 
anca  of  penenrlion,  and,  more  particularly  rn  Utcr  yan,  the 
advaDcemeitt  of  knowTedge  for  Id  own  take.  At  different  limci  one 
or  the  other  molLVe  predominated. 

Before  Ihe  141  h  cenEirry  n.c.  the  warrior  kinn  of  EfVpt  had  carrkd 

hieroglypiik  iracrlplioni  of  EeypI  and  Ihe  cundtorm  inKripIionnot 
AB];na  air  rich  in  recmdi  ol  Ihe  movcniciilj  and  achicvrnicnU  of 

though  many  of  ihe  leeDrdcd  iim  have  been  idenllfied.  Ihcic  dit- 
covery  by  wandering  armies  paa  i»olaled  Iron  Iheii  autHcqucnt 

in  people  in  the 

■**■"  Fhoeoicia  c*p!wTd  and  coloniml  ihc  coasts  of  ihc-  Mcdi- 
terranean  and  fared  forth  info  Iho  ocean  beyond.  Thcv  traded  aTso 
on  the  Red  aea.  and  opened  up  rrgubr  traffic  with  India  as  well 

Solonion  to  emf^oy  Ihe  meichant  njvleaofTyrc  in  hi$  oversea  trade. 

probablj^siloaiedin  tfwsoothof  Suin,  poniblval  Cadie.  allhou^h 

port  of  C^jhir,  which  tome  >chobr»  place  in  Arabia,  orhcre  al  0|ie  or 


'  Niaery  ct  Omiiial'int.  vol.  i.  ittfj}. 

•  See  H.  f .  Michindcr  in  Briiiii  A  atciaHn  Import  (Ipewieh), 
t>9S.  P  71B.  lor  a  summaiy  of  German  opinion,  which  haa  bera 
riprnacd  by  many  writers  in  a  nnicwhal  voluniinoiHlilrralDfC. 


Id  the  «h 
(he  XXVI 


,  „..)  tebtea  that  Hit  Smtka  Ung  Nedto  - 

'lib  Dynaaty  {t.  000  b:c.)  birili  ■  Kit  »  (be  Rsl  Sea. 
ded  it  to  Phoenician  iailart  with  Ihe  erdeia  to  u3  toutb- 
letum  to  Eiypi  by  the  nUtra  of  Hercules  and  the  MedN 

—        • J' IwmilMinii    whlFh  H»>iL.>«.fliM_ 


'  "'^'P^'j*'  (bonded  before  h»  a.c., 
1  tndr  to  the  oceon  aboies  of  Africa 
rued  voyav  of  antiquity  andtitakeo 
hcovery  wat  that  Kited  out  by  the 
ommond  sf  Hanno,  with  the  Intention 
the  wctt  conn  of  Africa.  According 
n  tins  bdnt,  the  period  of  the  voyage 
'rilynlCarniBge,  which  may  be  taken 
i  480  a.c.    The  eBcnt  of  thia  v 


"'™*W5 


•cCuHol 


IS  charge* 


ipeiago  b«a 
thetimcof 


The  aea  power  of  thi 
Ilnor.and  In  the  Acehl) 

nd  Dfcullar  tnte 

tM  [ondt  whence  < 


-,_-   --. PUlan  of   Heicale*.     Pytheas.  >       *«* 

■vl^torof  the  Phocean  colony  edM»wma(MMTndll«sj.ilW«rn>lasJ 

of  lbs  longer  day,  and 

,.jatlon  to  tk  nwihwori 

■ceeamegold.  tin  and  amber,  he  Mknnt 
[  hb  poAtn  (nn  time  lo  iIbc.    U  oa 


BpoariS?%ub 
dayln  apaecaae 


••ctctainrd  the  appitnimite  length  of  Ae  kngeit  day  In  1 

by  qneniiifdng  the  nstivrK    tVtheot,  whose  own  nam .... 

pmrrved,  coaiUd  (he  Bay  of  BiMay.  mlM  op  the  Enf«tb  Channel 
•ndfollawedihecaaalDf Briialnioitimoatiwrtherlypalnt.  Beyond 
this  he  spDke  al  a  Luid  called  rksfc,  which,  if  bit  eaimaM  of  iba 


twned  to  the  Medit 

(rade  loHoved  these  - ^ 

hia  coneDtporarlea  accepted 
c._i..  I —  1....J — I  yeara  lab 

olart  have  rehabilitated  the  Ma«lian  n^are 

Minor  more  than  a  name  to  the  Greek  tfrograi^eri  before  (be  ifn 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  the  campaigna  of  thai  con-  . . 
Hueror  from  J19  to  ug  t.c.  apened  up  ihe  gieoler  Asia  fr'l!^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  Eumpe.  Hiiarmiescnnedthepltint  "****" 
beyond  Ihe  Caspian,  penetrated  Ihe  wild  monniun  oHn  mini 
wtM  d  India,  and  did  nol  rum  back  until  they  had  entered  on  tl 
J ndo^Oa noetic  plain.    This  woa  one  of  the  lew  great  epodia  1 

^ie«orld  was  henceforth  viewed  a 
far  on  every  Me  beyond  the  Midland  < 
land  Journey  of  Alexander  resulted  in 

thus  opeidngdinet  intercourse  betwet 

(ion.    The  Greeks  who  accompanied  .     .  .. 

(he  towns  and  villHes.  the  produdls  and  Ihe  aspeer  of  the  country. 
The  eonquenir  aim  iMended  tocpen  up  Irade  by  sea  between  Europe 
and  India,  and  the  narralive  of  hia  general  r^rarchvt  records  this 
(amons  voyage  of  diacovery,  the  derailed  aa^ountt  of  Ihe  diiel 

C'lot  Onrsieritua  being  loel.  At  the  bcfnnning  of  Oclober  336  I.e. 
earehuslcfl  the  Indus  with  his  fleet,  and  the  anchoran*  soughl  for 
eirh  night  nrc  carefully  rcrorded.     Me  enlered  the  ftlrtian  GuH, 

another  evpcdifion  foe  Ihe  cirrnmnavigation  of  Arabia.  AMondrr 
died  at  Babylon  in  333  a.c,  and  (he  fleet  wat  diapened  withcot 

The  dynapfin  founded  by  Afevander^s  generals.  Sdencits,  An- 
tioehua  and  Ptolemy,  encouraged  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
their  maatrr  had  fostered,  and  extended  geographical  knowledge 
in  acvnal  directions  Sekmcus  Nicalor  estahlished  the  Qnm 
Racrrianenipircandeon(iniKdlherrteTeotiraewiihTndi>.  Avthcntjg 
inlnrnnlion  respecting  the  great  valley  o(  the  Ganges  was  lupplil^ 
by  Mfga<thenes.  an  antassodor  sent  by  Selrncns.  who  mehed  the 
imiolf  rity  of  Paloli-nulra.  the  modern  Patu. 

The  Ptolcmirs  in  Egypt  showed  eqiul  aMietr  to  eirtend  ttt 
boundtofgeognphkal  knowledge,   P(olen>yEacfgMe*(Ifl^»«.) 


very  large  place  atretchhlg 

voyage  of  discovery  In  (be 
dus  (o  thai  of  the  Ttpis,' 
>eeian  and  Hindu  civilian. 


f>n 


GBOGRAPMV 


w  dn  of  tki  nboiiBl 
»d  Ml  lunwWBr  ftohay 


tD  Riiort  As  to  ihe  nattfce  oi  Ibi 
■Dd  "iiari  Uul  the  emperor  N( 

Md  ilai  Ike  mvcUm  piiihed  i 
MKFihCB  thiiHigli  wbkh  tlwy  CO 

iDat^r^'N.    Portly  Mm  J 

Iht  Rnl  Sh  to  India  KtoM  tb 
Even  thoBEh  Ihb  m-routc  na 
tf  lit  Erylintam  Set,  pnbliibcd 

oUkliienryuoiiDd  wccvmtof  u. 

in  the  nigiu  o4  Sewno  iiid  lui  inmctliat' 

^Hiiiu  Cc.  174)  it  tppoin     .. 

Kome  and  Chinahacl  Unadv  tilien  pllce. 


■iniHltolKthenai 

o(  Ibe  Eadi   Hm  ei., 


r.  ConHintintipk  becine 

OI.  nU  ••!  tutc;  while  Akiiadria  oin- 

tiB  wtieaCE  wtrt  impgncd  ihe  coniniDdiin 

JnMinlui  (4Bj-m).  in  vIiok  nign  Ihe 

„  ^, »,„  .;iiinn  cuinuaatecl.  Knt  iwd  Nnlvian 

ChlM,  «ha  Idling  w<th  <«*(<  (be  lilkviiini  cHculnl 
in  >  kolipw  cant,  and  ibua  tilk  nunuluium  weie  cEiabliihcd  in 
(he  I^loponneHu  and  (be  Gnek  liludi. 


Clwmi  Indkopleiuti 

(CbriMian  Tofxnapliv},  nnUlnuii;.  in'iiddiiiaa  to  hi> 

lotoay.aUilenblediwriQtian of  India. 

The jmt  outbiuit  ci  MihomnKd'ui  conqunl  in  the  7th  ceatuiy 
■u  lodiHin]  by  the  Anb  diitiatini,  hivliic  lit  centra  11  Bigdul 
-^  ..^_  nad  Cordova,  in  conneaJDn  with  whi^  HHraphy-uoin 
'**  ^™*- itccived  a  ibue  of  illcntioa.  The  woffa  ol  the  aiiocnl 
Gitek  Mwi4|ihefa  were  tno^latRl  Into  AratMC^  and  staning  with  a 
■Diind  WM  of  tbeoTMicDl  knovlodsE,  nplacmtioB  once  more  nude 
pnigiCH.  From  Ihe  9(h  to  the  ijth  century  Intrlliieil  Aiab 
iravtilen  wrote  accovnti  of  what  they  had  iccn  and  kisnTin  diiUnl 
tandi.    Thecarlieal  ' 

down  Ut  ui  ii  the  mcrciu/n  nuiaiman,  wno  cmDantc 
CuHand  madcievcnlvoyacn  to  India  and  China, 

'ri:^''il;s;;s;;;tha*'" 

«I  Uana  Polo.    Mi 
ninieixrc all  then 

Timi.    He  died  iD. 

SK'~"C3B 


lifts' 


gaf»aUiy<<|lByyUd>WU<,fl«»WK»J<<«BagrlL, 


ceotanr,  la  DO  iHin- to  be  Kcflfitnl  ai  hinory. 

At  loiEtTi  the  nng  pcrwd  of  bart»riiin  which  actooipawd  and 
followed  tlia  hU  of  ttc  Roman  eiapim  drew  10  ■  doiE  in  Esnjrit. 


ontheinleUtdiul 


known  only  by  the  «aal  nnma  at  pijurimi.  were  made  ^*** 
tbo  objflcU  flTanentkn  and  aludy^  wlule  relifioiii  acal,  ^"^ 
and  the  hopn  of  gtia,  cootbiord  with  jnotivn  ctf  mem  cuifoaitv, 
wduced  vvcrai  peraona  to  tmvc]  by  land  Into  remote  rniooa  of  the 
Eat,  far  btyond  the  cotirtrim  10  which  cneoperatiouoftbecnndcra 
■xlepded,  Anung  thcae  wnt  Benjamin  of  Tudcia,  who  Kt  ovt  from 
Spain  in  1160,  travelled  by  larid  lo  Conuantinople.  and  liavinc 
vUied  India  and  am  of  Ibe  aaitecB  lilandi.  rctuineil  10  Eurofie 
by  way  of  £»«  after  an  abaem  of  thirteen  yeara. 

Jounea  de  Pbiw  Carpid.  •  Fnndscnn  monk,  wai  the  bead  of 
am  of  th*  uiHiaai  dcaratched  by  Pa|jc  Innoctnt  to  c^  ibe  chief 
and  pemlc  of  the  Tatara  to  a  better  mind.    Ht  reached     ..._. 
the  headquincn  of  Balu,  on  Ihe  VDlga.  in  Febniacy     '""" 


nearly  the  ranie 

~  Karakoniffl  in 

Caipininnd 


II  Ihe  autumn  of  1347.    A  few  yea 

Ihefintlnvelleiofthiiciawhogavc 

Sea.  He  aacertained  that  It  lud  1 
time  Hnylon,  king  of  ArraeDla  nu 
Ii5I.byarouurarl  " 
Rubruquu.  He  waa  Ireati 
relumed  by  way  of  Samarl 
The  CBriout  nacnlive  of  Ki: 
While  the  lepubBca  of  It, 


.  la  bu  own  tcrrilcwy. 
nnilated  by  Klapinth. 


curioiily,  b>  well  ai  a  detirc  of  coraraerebl  advanUge,  abould  not  be 
ankciwl  to  lUFh  a  degree  ai  Xa  Impel  ume  of  liie  merrhaali  to 
viiit  thoie  teinote  landB.    Among  (hcK  were  the  brothert  Mo.  who 

of  their  travels  hrcd  the  youthful  iiiuginalion  of  young  Marco  Poio^ 
•on  of  Nicido,  and  he  Kt  out  for  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  with  hia 
father  and  unclb  in  1165.  Marco  mnatncd  for  levcateen  yeara 
in  the  aervice  of  tbe  Great  Khan,  and  wna  employed  an  many 
Important  miisiona  Bctidea  what  Ik  learnt  from  hia  own  obier- 
vation.  he  collected  much  infommtion  from  othera  cooccmine 
(ountriet  which  he  did  not  vitit.  He  returned  to  Europe  paianaed 
af  a  vaat  atore  of  kiuwledee  retccctinB  the  eailem  paita  of  the 
wodd,  and.  bcinf  aftenrardi  maoe  a  pnaojier  by  the  Gcnocabbr 
dictated  the  namlive  of  hia  Itavdi  durini  lib  aptinty.  The 
work  of  Marco  Polo  ii  Ihe  mat  valjable  nairativt  oI  iiavela  ibat 
nppeand  darint  Ihe  noddle  ago.  and  itfilt  a  cdd  reception  nnd 
many  dcniala  oTihe  •eciuacy  of  tb«  recaad,  ka  aiibiUBtial  (ruihful- 
wcai  bai  bcea  afwadaatly  pnnvd 


QEOGKAPHV. 

a 


<>'S 


ex 


icdtkn^ll 


Anbia  («n  Bilutin  u  II 
u  SvAfit  sod  daaoAeat 
Syria  ud  A<Ea  Misor.  an 

AtcnUiu  to  Bokhara,  aod  the  i 
of  Mdbanaad  Tvghli-       '     - 


il  couatiy  IB  AdnT  lltnre 
t  Motabua  and  OuUoasAiKl 
PnlaD  Cull.  He  crwtd 
1  tbe  Red  tea  and  the  dncn 


vt  JihiKbaidCaylcHi. 


Kmih.    HcwaiinlluHrvIcc 

of  Delhi,  abmil  dibl  yon.  and  was 

Indti  to  Calicul.  and  din  viuled  the 

_ — _ Ibn  BaCuU  made  ihe  voyaic  thniMh 

tha  Milar  Aichipilaio  to  China,  and  oa  liii  Riurn  he  pioceeiled 
inn  MaUkr  la  Ba(da<l  and  DanuKai,  ullimaHly  rcachlnB  Fci, 
the  aiHtaladhiBnaiivccaintry,  in  November  IU&  Allef  a  jotintey 
iatn  Smiii  ha  Kt  out  oon  more  lor  Centnl  Airiu  in  I3U.  and 
ncked  Tiinbiiklu  and  (he  Niger,  murnuii  to  Fci  in  13SI.  Hii 
narrative  waa  committed  to  wTitinff  Irdv  higdictation. 

The  Eanwean  coanlry  triiicfa  bad  come  (he  mcHt  compietply 
uodn  (hainllacnca  ol  Anb  cidiiiie  nac  bejan  In  Bend  [onh  eiploteia 
...  to  didant  kndk  Ihoueh  the  impuhc  came  not  liom  the 
*2!i  Mo"  •»"  '™n  ""li"'  merchant  naviaalan  in  Spanidi 
^f^^  anvicE.  The  peaceful  tnen  oC  HenryTll.  of  Cac(ile  it 
*"*'  famoai  For  tbo  attempts  of  that  prdue  to  extend  the 
dipldnutic  relationa  of  Spain  ""  '""" ""  ""  "'  '*""  — "" 

^,.!rrid™Bu¥ 
at  Samarlcand. 

«'Red*Ua. 


ikdSvij. 

le  returned  in  140&,  and  wrot 


itj-five 


Ke  nlated  hit  advenlura  to  Pccgio  Biaccioliei,  aecietar;  to  ,Pdpc 

naini.  One'el  tbe  mnt  lematkable  of  the  Italian  Iravclkn  n> 
Lodoviea  di  Vartbema.  >)io  left  hit  native  land  in  isoi.  He  ircnl 
to  ^ypt  and  SyfHa.  and  f«  the  sake  of  violins  the  holy  ciliet  became 
a  MahoaBDcdan.     Hewaa  the  firai  Entopean  Kbogavean  account 

^ny  placo  in  Penk.  India  and  tl>D  Malay  Archipelago,  returning 

ujEuropain     "    ■-■- -'--analiecnceorfiKeyeaD. 

In  the  ijtt  iMiroachinj  when  the  di«ctivcry 

oI  the  Capoi  "den  the  ■cooegf  geographical 

*■"•""     ne  OB  of  the   manner's  compau. 

'S™**'  Fc  ina  tbif  new  path,  and  lorcmcHt 

JJ^^  an  ItTrince  Henry  the  Navltalor 

f^lP^-  of'  Jthrorv.    The'gmfMStMtd 

of  tutcontincnt,  were  the  principal  Kene  of  the  work  of  the  mariner* 
lent  out  at  hit  eipenie:  but  lui  object  vaa  to  puih  onward  and 
reach  India  fiom  the  Aclantic-    Th;  pfogreva  of  diicovery  received 

eateoded  Portugtieeo  ciwIaraiiDn  along  the  Afncan  coati  and  dia- 
covered  Sierra  Leone,  reman  Gomez  followed  in  I4£9.  acKl  opene^l 
ikade  with  the  Cold  Coaat;  and  In  T484  Diogo  Cio  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Coivo.    The  kingof  Portugal  next  despatched  Barlolo- 

foitowiikf  year,  he  aent  Pedro  de  Covilhio  and  AfTonw  de  Payva 
tsdiacaver  tbe  country  of  Pcenec  John.  Dial  lucceedcd  in  rounding 
the  mi  them  point  of  Africa,  which  he  named  Cabo  ToimeDloKi— the 
Capeof  Stormt — but  King  J^o  IL,  foreKcing  the  realiiation  of  the 
long'Bught  paseage  to  India,  gave  it  tiie  atimiilating  and  enduring 
iMineo(t)KCapeo)Gaodllapc.  hyvadicdatCaimibutCovilhliL 
having  heard  thai  a  Christian  ruler  nigncd  in  the  nuunlaiot  of 
BihioiHa,  penetrated  into  Abyithila  in  1490.  He  dehveied  the ' 
which  Joio  II.  had  addreiKd  to  Preiler  John  to  the  Negut  Ala 
of  Abyialnia.  but  he  wai  detained  by  that  prince  and  never  a1 


The  pBRufveaa,  bUpwina  tba  leadel  Pdoce  Hepty,  cDotliued  to 
loakrortlwraultotiidBbyibtC^ofCoodHDpe.  Tbesame 
end  waa  aoiiakt  by  Chrislophic  Columbus.  loUowing  the  -  ■  ■ 
auigcatioB  of  Toscanelli,  and  undcr-caii  mating  the  dia- 
laetcr  of  the  globe,  by  lailiaa  due  weal.  The  voyages  of  Columbus 
(IW>-t49S}  nuhed  m  tbe  diHuwiy  of  the  Wot  Indie*  and  North 
Anerica  which  bamd  Iba  my  to  the  Fai  Eail,  In  nn  tbe  pope. 
AleiandB  VI.,  iiuad  a  buD  loatltuting  the  tanuiu  "  line  of  demat- 
caliDB"niniiuiEfram  N.  to  S.  ia>  lea(uea  W.  of  the  Aiont^  to  the 
wtat  of  which  the  SpaDlatdi  weic  auihoriaed  to  explore  and  to  the 
eaal  of  which  the  nrtuguete  received  the  nwoupoly  of  discovery, 
the  direct  line  of  Portuaueag  enilaratkiD  reaulted  in  the  ditcsvcty 
of  the  Dipe  routs  to  liifia  hy  Vuco  da  Cama  (149S),  and  in  IJoo 
to  the  independent  discovery  of  South  America  by  Fedio  ^varea 
Cabral.    Tfie  voyages  of  CoFumbut  and  of  Vaics  da  Gama  were  ao 

See  COtUKBUS,  CHRriIOPHE«:CAUA.  V*KO  DA. 

Thethieevoyagesof VascodaCamafwhodiedon  ' 
laboura.  at  Cochin,  in  1524)  revolutionized  the  cc 
Eau.  Until  then  the  VenctUni  held  (he  cinving  I 
of  India,  which  waa  brought  by  the  f^rsian  Gun  and 
tea  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Venetians  recelvuig  the 

J r  .1..    >r .......J.-,    j^  B,|,„,  ,„j    j|. 


Pbnugueie,  the  trade  of  the  Eau 

The  discoverica  of  Cofuri^us  awakened  a  ipifit  of  enterprise  1*^ 
Spain  which  eonllnued  in  lull  force  for  a  Sntur-  -'-■^-- 
flocked  eiRcely  across  the  Allanlic.  and  discrwery  foUi 
discovery  in  rai^  aueces^n.    Many  of  the  compoi 
ofColuuibuicontinucdhiiwotk.    Vicente YaAu Pi 

maps  we  learn  much' of  the  discoveries  of  tbe  iGth  century  navi- 
gaiors,  and  by  a  Florentine  named  Ameri^  Vespucci,  touched  the 

as  (ar  as  the  Cull  of  Maracaibo.  Ves^icci  afterward  made  three 
voyagea  to  the  Brazilian  coast:  and  in  I5(u  be  wrote  an  aoount 
of  his  four  voyapca,  which  was  nddy  circulated,  and  became  tbe 
means  of  procuring  for  its  autlior  at  uk  handa  of  the  eartograpbcr 
'"-ildteemaller  In  1501  the  dlipropanianate  distinction  of  glvlnt  hia 

1 .i..i.Jl_.: .       I s  •■ .-m-j.  pi^lpj3[(,f 


iBt.  In  IS^AIonHdebjcdai 
_  of  South  America  from  Gal" 
1;  Ojcda  Landed  at  Cartagena 


Gabo  do  la  Vela 

ipaniards  In  the  Cull  of  Daricn  v,Tn;  left  by  Ojeda  under  the  com- 

,nd  ernbarkcd  the  survivors  in  small  vessels.  fHJt  outsi(le  the  hnrboue 
hey  met  a  ship  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Martin  Fernandez  Eociso, 
>jcda's  partner,  combw  with  provl^Ds  and  rcinforcementa.  One 
ifthe  Clew  of  Enciso't  ship.  Vasco  NuOea  de  Balboa,  the  luluKdii- 
ovcrer  of  the  Pacific  Ocnn,  Induced  hia  commander  to  lorm  ■ 
cillcment  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  toldten 
lecamc  discontented  and  deposed  Endio,  whowaaamanof  learnli^ 
.nd  an  AcfompEished  cosmcArapher.  His  wtwk  Santd  it  Cto£rofitt^ 
vhich  was  punted  in  IS19.  a  the  lirtt  Spanish  book  which  gives  an 
■ccourit  of  America.  Vasco  Nuflei.  the  new  commander,  cnlered 
Ipon  a  carrer  of  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fJarien.  which 
rH-i  in  >i".Hi.«™eryof  thet^cilicClceanoniheJsihofSeritembet 
cz  was  beheaded  iit  1517  by  Pedrarias  de  Avlla; 
to  supersede  him.  This  was  one  of  the  greater 
uld  have  happened  to  South  Ametka;  lor  tha 


dlB»w«r.ol  the 

probabfy  have  bci 
fenonr-   - 


itbe  conqueror  of  Pan,  instead  of  Ibe  cr 
In  the  year  IS19  Panama  was  founi 
"^^^-rby  Pizarm  Followtd  a  le 


id  the  conquest  of  P< 


IStB  to  101.  and  the  discovery  and  conquest  ol  CuBtcmala  by 
Ahnradn.  the  invasion  of  Florida  fay  De  Soto,  and  of  Nueva  Granada 
by  uiesada,  followed  in  ramd  succession.  The  first  detailed  account 
ofthcwest  coast  of  South  Ameriiawaswritten  by  a  keenly  observant 


to  find 
Diaz  d> 

m'lu^'  He  wa>."h"( 

■t  v^i 


}  to  1550,  and  published  his  stoiy  at  Sevitif 

:  of  the  Spanish  lOvemmcnt  at  that  time  wat 

route  to  the  Iklaluccat.     For  (hh  purpose  Juan 

..—  despatched  in  October  IJIJ.  and  in        i^^K 

be  discovered  the  noulh  of  the  Rio  de  la       JJ1„ 


ward.,    lie 


....  killed  by  the  ni....„ 

c  follawlng  year  the  Portuguese  Ferdinando 
known  aslt<Dg(llan,  laid  belcrc  Charies  V., 
ie  for  rracbins  the  Spice  Islands  by  sailing 
I  00  the  list  of  September  1519,  eolend  ihc 


Patagonia  and  TIerra  del  I 


626 

Ihe  VM  Pidfic  wUch  be  mmt 

6Th  or  March  [531  Mien  he  rod 
MdgFlUn  pToccAled  10  the  Philii 
in  an  unimponanl  encounter  m 
Bucsiian  luntd  Sebauiin  dd  C 
Cifttt  Coed  Hone.  rkMSju 

ihn  one  Mo  of  the  IquadrM  ^ 
in  Hccompliwiiiif  the  &nt  circucnc 

wai  nceivca  with  irut  diitinrt 
himft  Elabeforhiicrest.  andthei 
-_-  While    the    Spanil 

yr^  woilJ  (Dd  coinprttini 
Su^  Cerlnil  and  South  Am 

— -*  rxr'"**'" 

Wth  Abyuinii  Ilie  mitncM  of  I 
■n  April  1310  Vuco  da  Cam*,  u 


of  Abyieinla.    It  *»  not  until  15 

fonaautat  a^iMtMaboninedai 
eipcditiOHry  locce,  comniandBl  1 
Wk  uomiulnleen.  Da  Gama 
hk  roJIoMn  enabled  the  Chrin 

(u«e  alto  enAliahed  a  doM  ton 
on  the  weit  lideoi  Afiica.tod  obi 
the  [nierior  of  the  cOBlincal.  0 
In  the  countn.  ni  acnl  oa  a  ndu 
and  Pwe  Sutui  V.  ained  bin 
Felipe  niafctla,  all  he  had  learne 
in  Alrica,  from  tst?  10  is»7.  ' 
BjfKfipiiim  if  Hi  Kintfim  if  C 


sre 


al  lahM  ate  thown,  and 
1  U  laid  down.    The  ipo 


Kflliand 
ana  »ld  to  a 


lominalini  inBuei 
»ait.  in  th  Penii 


•ei  10  China.  Their  miulon 
Akbar,  ami  Benedict  Goei,  a 
on  a  journey  overland  from  1 


Khotan  and  Akni^  He  dud 
Ca'SaJ' 


>ne  of  the  brethren  p 
1  heaven." 
ind  love  of  advei 


aficrwards  made  a  vo>'a«  to  Rio 
bat  he  rcmmed  to  England  in  1 
Edvard  VI.  At  bii  HIEgeition  a 
(Bvery  ofa  nonh-oaai  i>utue  to  1 
•1  capuin-geneial  of  Ibe  Sett  ; 
_.!_     -n._,  oiW  in  May  155; 


Pel  andTchlrlr.  "j«i 

Thi  French  [olloM 
Norman  and  BictuD  I 
land  ai  the  bninnina 


GEOORATHy 

be  OMit  of  North  America;  and  {h^decalh  of  hla  voya^  «evi 
odied  in  a  Ictlcr  addressed  by  hsm  to  the  kioi  of  Frain^  from 
)pe,  in  July  lUi,  In  1514  jacquei  Canier  mt  out  totooiinw 
diKDveriei  oTVciauano,  and  viiiitd  Me>f«indtand  and  ihe 
of  Si  LavTcnct.  Id  iht  tallowing  year  he  made  anoihn 
■fen  discovered  the  inland  of  AmicDBIi,  and  afcended  the  St 

bliih  a  cokny-  AdmiraL  de  ColicnY  miade  several  ttn40cc«fil 
avsun  10  fonn  a  colony  in  Flonda  under  Jeu  Ribaalt 
^rpr^.  Rfd£  de  Lajdonni^  and  others,  but  the  aetikn 
:  furiously  auailed  by  the  Spuuarda  aod.Jhe  actcrnpt  vaa 


«ere  HMierEalien  by  sea  and  land  Co  discover  and  brfnf  tO  light  the 
unkinwn  parla  of  the  tanh.     The  great  pronoter  d(   j^,«,_ 
nographical  discovery  in  the   Elizabethan   period  wai   ^-,^- 
RIlKud  HlUurt  (IS51'I6|6),  irhons  aclive  in  the  f«-  „" 

1606;  and  devoted  his  Ufe  to  cncouiasinB  and  iceonlint  limflir 
underulrinfs.  He  published  much,  and  led  mny  valuaWn  psjnn 
al  hig  death,  n«  of  which,  together  with  many  other  namliva, 
were  published  In  iGil  in  the  great  worli  of  the  Rev.  Sanuid  PHrdw, 
eniltled  /faMayhu  FiaHamm.  at  P»tUs  Us  PilBima. 

It  la  from  IheHoerks  that  our  liMnrledn  of  the  gallant  deeds  if 
the  Enotiih  aad  other  enlaren  of  the  EUBbcthan  aoe  ia  maialy 
derived:  The  gnt  and  iajcndidly  IlluHnod  colieciiilni  of  vayn 
ivelt  of  TbeodonH  dc  Brv  and  KbImu  aerved  ■  dmUmt  inM 
of  EuMiie.    Oh  iaportau  ofaiiH  al 


B. 


Be  adventunra  of  tbw  days  vi 


ithiyby  the  no . ._. 

tmro  was  to  laid  the  Spaniih  lettk iscnu  in  the  Wett  India 
was  the  trade  to  MuKovy  and  Turkey  neelectedi  while  I 
a  rcsolulje  and  successful  attempt  waa  made  to  establish 

of  the  uotv  is  iuUy  lold  under  the  headina  of  Rxaa  i^ciof 

only  the  names  of  Martin  Fmbisher  ' ■'    ■-■-  "— ■- 

Henry  Hudson  (IMF)  aad  W'       "  ' 

here  in  order  tonwrvt  the ,  __ 

discovny.  The  Dutch  emolBlcd  the  British  in  the  Arctic  aeudioiic 
thii  period,  directiaf  their  eflorta  mainly  towards  the  discovery  el 
a  north-east  passage  round  the  northern  end  jof  Novaya  Zenuya; 
and  William  Barents  or  Barendu  (tJM-in?)  <•  >he  num  fanxna 

:.  .v: :.-  ^  (,ju,  voy^e  along  the  ooaat  of  Novayi 

ihip  end  wintering  In  a  high  tatiiude,  bdag 


iiher  (1176).  John  Da 
_.n  Baffin  (lti«(  need  be 

eie  coupeetus  of  the  kbUirv  of 
British  in  the  Arctic  aeudioiic 


Many  Engliih  voyages  wen  also  mode  10  Guinea  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  twice  Ei»tish  veseds  lollowd  In  the  track  of  Magellan. 
and  riirumnavigaieirihe  globe.  In  ijjt  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
previoinly  mrved  with  Hawkins  in  the  west  Indin,  nndcrtok  hi) 
crtebmed  voyage  mind  the  worid.  Reaching  the  Padfc  tkroagh 
the  Slraii  of  Magellan.  Dmke  prriceeded  nonhvard  akng  the  woe 
coast  of  Ameiira,  resolved  to  attempt  the  discoutfy  of'a  northen 

had  been  diicaveiTd  by  Juan  Rodrigun  CabriHo  and  Francisca  de 
UlliH_in,ijJ9.    Drake'idiscovtrinciieiidedfromCnpeMTiidodM 

•hiliMMTl 

ss  Cavendish'  emulons  of  Drake's  exanlfile,  fitted  c 
'  an  expedition  to  the  South  tea  in  IJM.  He  I 
.._.._..__, . J. — ,1^^    p„ 

dni  n>  li 

Endandln  Ij38. 

The  (hint  Engliih  voyage  into  the  Pacific  was  not  »  [ortunaie. 
Kt  Richaid  Hawkins  (isojjon  reaching  the  bay  of  AtKames,  ini*  N. 

naval  engagement,  was  forcea  to  surrender.    Hawkins  decland 
his  object  lo  be  diKovny  and  the  survey  of  nnknown  lands,  and 

KMished  in  1612,  are  very  valuable.     It  was  lone  before  armber 
iiish  ship  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Sir  John  Narbon>ugb  teeh 

thepartoithe  PaciRcwl       ""  ... 

The  e>p1    ■ 


/ast  cmpirr  of  the  Indies.  It  w»  spuired  inio 
ly  the  audacity  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  W< 
he  appearance  of  Drake.  Cavendish  and  Ridiar 


iDdies.  and  by 


anian  Indians  of  Chile,  a 
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-n  Imk  dT  the  Anda  In  vhal  Ii 


o  de  OrIIiu  diKovirFd  rl 


Hiunf  NnrGirinH 


in  Abyr  ■- 


g;:£ 


It  of  Ihc  171k  nnlury  ,(1578- 
>»Kitco  Put  aequ  red  gna  [  inlicjitace 


1. 1» 


oniHaihli 


Ttrry.    Bhi  Ike 

■cconpaidtd  an  embuay  to  Pcnia, 


■»™on,m  iQio,  wtaiT  moeqe™  lor 3if  I  nomas  neiMtt* 

cuJlal  AM  anJr  in  ■  bire  colknioa  cf  valuable  rFponi 

.»fk!.^..  biiiilaDiBibcdBUlkdanciiiDicifhkthaiilahl 

Inmcil  and  inietli|iat  mvrlln  in  ihs  Eail, 

-     wai  iIk  Cerniu,  Engelbnchl  KsnmFlft^ 

to  Penua,  in  i6Bf .  and  wuafUi**^ 

. Ihe  Dulch  Ea«  India  Company,    tit 

«•  In  the  PRiiin  GuU,  India  and  Java,  and  luldcd  for  mm  tkm 
iwyoanlnJapaB,c4whiekiie  wroteafaiBory. 
Hi*  OuKk  naliga.  aa  aoan  aa  k  hi  eiwiKlpaltd  Irani  Ssanlih 

I ^-'-yed  an  amount  el  enteipiae.  wkicfc.  fora  lonj  lime, 

1  tothaloftheBtitUi.    TlieArRicvoyaRH   J". 

I  tq^K^follimadbytheeMabHikineuaf  f!^^" 

India  Ceaoaiiy;  and  Ike  Dutch.  ouHlmr  {zttTT 
Ii  :.  ikm  «nlv  adabHihed  lanorlea  on  ik«  ^;_'ilz 

u  Kaandinjapan.butacqainclaprefioiidcr-  "■'"™* 

>  thnaiiiout  tke  Malay  AnhipelaEa.     la  I5>1  JaK 

Ii  iickoten  made  ■  voyuc  to  India  wiih  a  PmiMiieH 

r  uil  and  traplilc  deniptiont  o(  Indb.  Alrica.  CMm 

KmltynKaTnibFirdnumtvoyaia.  The  Gm  of  (he  Dutch  Indian 
ayiUft  «a>  ptrtiinncd  by  Ihlps  wkich  tailed  in  April  159;.  and 
jundcd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Aiecondlargt  Dutch  Bnl  ailed 
I  159(1.  And.  H>  ea^er  vai  the  republic  to  extend  her  commerce 

I  igtilan'i  Unil,  under 


^efflSjJjuZJj 

r^'^uttCenaial. 
m.  two  of  Rottenlain 

■SSpilbergenenltnd 

■aval  encaRenent  olT 

Kieltlou  at  Acapukoi 
d  the  Molunai  in 

lolved  10  discover  a  paea£e  Into  Ike  PbcIAc 
I  dH  FuFfo,  (he  iiHubr  nature  of  wkich  had 


thii  purpoie  tvere  the  "  Emdr 
Jacob  Lemalre.  and  Ike  "  Kf 
Schoulen.  They  tailed  Irom  il 
'  by  Iha  10th  of  January  16 
' — "— '-  «— ■•     Pani^ 


of  Mdgclbr 

■ape": 
Scb 


rmlly  ol  Tieiii  del  Fufcd,  kIi 
....of  (lie  toun  Dl  Huin  in  Am  F> 
nathfc.  They  paited  ihtcapeon 
Ihc  utual  weueity  «ind>.    The  en 


land  ol  Juan  F 
urn  lailed  alo 


the  17th  of  Scplember 


tnl  early  indicationg  ol 
cnt.  end  Ike  Dutch  end 
ming  Ibe  CQUuliy  and 


Jijurejei*^ 


1  Captain  Abel  Ji 
"'  '-^Tortant  to  g« 
inaviffacion  ol 
on  iSt  141b 


Important  to  geocrapky  that  hadboea 
;uiniuviiacion  oTthc  ilobti  Taiman 
---    -^  -    '  irfNovenilier^^ed 


cd  to  Ike  diicovtry  d  the  9*,^ 

ledS(alenUi|d,>ndiBnia«dl«bec«»' 
soilnent  troni  vhicb  tbii  vnyaan  pmd 
ited.  He  then  leached  ToaKtubD.  on* 
Caok:aad  retuhed  by  Ikt  Dotth  «aM 
In  l644'namanmBdaaiicoadv«>aca 
oINnGotaaa. 
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abuktu.    Ffwya 

— , ■  lisa  Aa  Gi^liTwiiit 

ilvBtotkeM.  AIiHkBiKBontl 
Id  th*  RM  pakbcd  ki  a^El  on  tbt 
itudnl  <niB  tke  •bsR  bv  ocdtc  of  k 
mnndHilMbkinwitL  Hkwort, 
fact  tkat  tbe  Nipr  w  dm  IdutinI 


,^«..»^  ■..,■-■■,,-,  »  dinwcrv  lo  th* 
tuud  bi  July,  cniMd  the  Machenim 
nnid  til  th*  Cucniba»  vbcR  be  difld 
ib)>  nconl  of  Ui  >dvc«tiiauiouRie)i: 
mil  tbt  hiniiry  g(  Af  lim  eipkmtiaB 

•c  BiplcmEkifl  HU  Ktivc  durinf  thii 

ma  pnpoaed  hf  Ehe  Frtnck  A^trlt^ 
mtijiAm  wkh  the  gbjcct 
K  dc«B  nni  the  eqaacor  add  nqr  th# 
eccruna  the  figure  of  (be  carrh.  A 
&  tnibdiK  of  Clurlei  Muic  dc  U 
TniH  CodKi  aad  /oatok  de  Jusiei 


.■a?; 


iMl  mud  the  world  Alriac  Ibt 
d  by  tin  iK>Bd~'-J         - 
lerl.    The  nam 
Iward  l>Bvia,  G 

It  •iihgut  (U( 

' luabfc,  anc 

unidKd  lb. 


d  by  the 

leri.    The  .«.«,«>        ,^ 

m,  Edward  l>Bvia,  Geoife        q^^ 

.    .    t  (Uenplikal  vali 
Mcially  nluibk,  and  lb*  unath 


Wi 


lacob  Rentwrin  «a  deutched  on  • 
■croM  th*  PKitc  by  the  Daub  Woi 
h  be  diacoveml  Eucer  Idaad  oa  the 


vthiahiii  KismeflfronKurvy: 
'  le  when  ibe 


!  740-1 7«_wi 
o<  tbe  D 


•tolibc 


"3^  ^^^  *'"* 


wduR  (Wall  tinH.     In  i;«4 
«C'd[«owy  rauBd  the  wonl 

m  to  th*  dliBalch  si  anathH 

•  cMnaMIKt  of  Cutau  Sannel  WsUk 
••I  lU  "  OclpUn  "  teiannnded  by 
lader  Capuia  niKp  Cvtem.  tailed  ia 
1 1MIC  laparaltd  on  mtrinf  ibe  Facik 

deuik^l  iccovat  of  that  Uand.  He 
>M.  CineittdUcmiRilthFChiTloii: 
jtoini  bUnd  on  the  »d  of  July  IMfi 
V,  vhidi  «u  diicovmd  bv  Mnida*i 
ie  nnit  aepanlMC  N*«  Biilain  Iran 
[lh<*dagBialnF*bnwvt7«»-    Wallil 

ndcHv  by  the  F 
nn  lltmn  ia  J 


btSpaalan: 


Tht  thm  vsyun  ol  Ci 


ii^jf^^ 
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>7  he  Hiled  for  Tahitr, 
^  sir  Jwpti  Bmla  bikI  E)r  ? 


tAdbt  Wta  obfcrvnl  on  the  Ani  w  juik  i/ov-  njio-  cmionnB 
Tihitiaiid  tiK  Society  (roup,  Cbak  ipcnt  aii  moaihi  lurvcyiDa  Ntw 
ZcAkudk  wluch  bir  diicomeS  10  be  ui  uland.  and  the  coajt  ^  Hew 
South  IhlH  [rmi  liiltude  jg*  S.  (0  Ihe  nonliciB  mnmlcy.  TItt 
beWt  in  ■  vast  AnUrctK  contlwnl  smchint  ttr  inio  ib>  Umpcnit 
■OBB  haa  nevTT  brfnjLbaJidQncd,  au  wai  vftvmeniJy  atieited  by 
Charlei  Da]ryapte»  a  ^appointed  caodldale  iwniLnaied  by  IH 
Knyal  Sciciav  (ot  the  connnand  of  the  Tniuii  upidiiioi  of  1760. 
In  1771  the  Fmdi  uplorn-  Vva  Kerauehn  de  TremanE  had  db- 
covertd  the  land  (hit  bnn  hii  Dame  in  the  South  Indiin  Oceaa 
wiihoul  rectwiiriiii  it  10  be  an  iiUnd.  and  namrjlJy  believed  it 


aettle  the  tui 


Anuinic  dide.    lam 
laUtudeofsr'IS-    C 
•tappd'bytceifl 
Eailcr  libnd,  di 


»  (dt  ail.  and  to  d^«  I 
•»•  in  aaviiabk  m  uvudi  1 

d  cnibe  rnnTC 


Society  Uland*, 
:  cinle.  and  *» 


-.w  Caledtin^ :  and  DD  hia  way  home  by  C^  Hoiii.  in  March  1774, 
nc  diimwirrd  the  Sandwkh  liland  (niup  and  dcKfibtd  SaBh 


Eclrdla  the  Pacific  iD^lhE^'lanlic  by 

D:«Bvery"  tailed  ia 

[te  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
le  Hoceeded  oofthward. 

Ed  ^  the  ice  la  7c*  41'  N..  and  named 

ie  American  ihorc  lev  Cape,    He  (ben 

.—  iiiDovercd  Cape  Nnth.    Rilurnlna  lo 

I77R.  hk^Kcwjd.'c^^n  Edwiril  Ckrle,  twit  cdnnnand.  iod 

- ac  affhc  ice.  but  only  int  »'£' «  "t?S'  N.  *¥he 

thipi  returned  to  Eln^Und  in  October  n6o. 

In  17SJ  the  French  tp>vernnKal  carctully  fitted  out  au  cipeditisn 
It  Bmt,  which  ni  plaod  undcc  the  command  oF 

lo''lti'Sar 


Op  nacMnE^  the  North  Ameirkan  1 
BariKStnU.,   Vtmtttu, 

viikcd  the  A^Iic  tbw  an 

■■ "lOkiraaBui' 

[to  l-rtrDL 


a.ftx' 


in^Cbile  and  at°^uer  iilaud.'ij 


CaitiisBay.tounw 


le  libnda  and  Kanchallia.  and  uiled  Id 


»th  oj, July  1S3. 
iptain  Peter  DStoa 


b'EntrecaUeaui  died , 

■^thout  aacenainina  the  fate  ol  La  Ptrowa.    Capti 

at  tenuih  a>ceniiinc3.  ia  iaiS,iIui  tbeifaipiofLa  FVrHue  had  been 
vncked  on  the  Idand  el  V^ifcani  during  ?hiimcana, 
.  Tha  mill  of  Cauiia  Cook  bore  Fnit  In  many  nyi.  Kii  nuner, 
Captain  WDIiun  tWch.  me  lent  in  the  "  Bounty"  to  coony  btead- 
rnSt  piano  inun  Tahiti  10  the  Wen  Indin.  Me  reached  Tahiti  in 
Ocmbir  17W.  and  in  April  iifti  *  mutiny  broke  ciit.jad  be.  with 
■e^^rtl  dliLtiaand  men.  was  thniit  into  an  open  boat  in  jaid^ccan. 
Omttar  the  renurkabie  voyaie  ha  thea  made  to  Timor.  Bli|h 
OHaf  amontsl  the  nonhem  ulaiHk  oT  the  New  Hebiidea,  which 
be  named  the  Banka  Group,  and  made  Hvcial  ninninE  miven 
Ha  reached  England  is  March  1790.  The  "  Faaikn."  imder 
Captain  Ednnb,  waa  eent  out  In  learch  <4  the  "  Bounty,"  and 
tbCDvered  the  ulaodtoC  Chetty  and  Mim.eaatuf  the  Santa  Crui 
troup.  but  ihe  «•  eventually  leu  on  a  tecf  in  Torre*  Sttail.  la 
■79^<  797  Captain  Wibon.  ia  the  miHianacy  ifcip  "  Dul."  diicoveied 
lit  Cambiet  and  other  iiltnda.  and  mUacovend  tha  idtBdt  luuwa 
to  and  Ken  by  pulno.  but  rince  called  tha  Dul  Croup    Another 

On  the  i«ih  ol  January  17M  Admiml  Phillip  i^  CaHain'hlu^nte^ 
aeitved  >*  BnMnr  Bay  ■„  ,||e  "  Sunily  "  aad  "  Sirina.''  followed  by 
'  eitabUdied  ■  eokiiy  at  Pott  Jaektsa.    Sutnya 
■—  '- '— tk—.     fn   179s  and   'T' 


•na  'tbJn  indenaken  ia  aevefmi  directioaK  (n  170)  and  1,^. 
Matthew  Flindm  and  Gem^  BaH  were  eangtd  on  eipioilaf  mrll 
in  a  email  boat  called  the  "Ton  Thumb."     Tn  1797  Bam.  wEn  had 


ieaicii.    The  hnt  of  ih 
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Th  PuKinai  ot  doeurai 
rdi  Ibc  Kwe  o(  inHnpkr.  Ac  nnter  sf  Ihe  Tnisai 

_, u  iml  tbw  iplcr-KbciM.  Ibcn  ii  Utile  dilTtmit  of 

opinion,  and  Ihe  prindplH  of  foofnphy^  vt  nowgnmDy  BcnpiH] 
by  Diodcn  nonmphcn.  The  order  tn  which  the  varioae  mbjecli 
■It  lialed  In  Ibe  lolk>wiii(  iketcli  i>  the  Hliml  wrrwiioH  Inm 
'  '  ~i]  to  dcfieBdnt  fteti.  whSdi  cofrefpoBdi  alio  to  tho 
f  thedlwillief  of  the  onli'i  cniK  ud  of  iii  bihiMintm. 
'ftlfeocrapbLcjIaiiKeplLoniuvinathcmatlcir  the 

...  Ik*  Km  nf  >)».     Tliey  ire  »ceRiIiied  by  1 

—  -  pooilloTi*  of  the  heavtnly  bodLo.  Tbo  ■™«t  oi  »mdMy 
ii  p>r1  of  nuthcnul&ca]  i^n^phy,  of  whifh  the  int  of  wrveyiiw 
ftnd  artocraphy  Are  epplifotioriL  Tfit  moUoiu  of  the  eartn 
•«  B  pLai»t  nvitt  be  Ulcen  iiilo  HCOUAt.  a«  they  reinfer  ponibfe 

hnvfliN  bodin.  The  diurnal  miaiian  of  (be  Aiith  furnfihet  two 
tied  ^ifils  or  polea,  ibe  ant  Hxirinp  vhich  h  firrd  or  orarly  to  in  ita 

'  le  of  tan  and  »e»t.  Thcanglr 
the  plane  in  vhich  the  planet 
be  nryini  eeuonal  diurlbutlon 


[FVtKCIPLES 

ai  be  cMiiDletely  nodled  only  by  Boloaia] 
I  iriiel  of  iGe^nnt  i>  not  a  flnbb^  Dl«eVl£S^ 
•  for  the  PKIR  nit  tiantlliaiHt,  inriaf  „_ 
MUllM  to  -' ■"  -'■'-'  -■—  *" 

laFInn'iniidi^inithefamitafibccniM.    upinin will dilm 
the  eileni  la  which  Ibe  EeotRpher'a  WDil  ahould  overlap  thai 

efevaiioiu  and  dt^^niDm 

^mWy"^d^ 

been  thoroothly  urveycd, 

UpTin' accurate  knowledn 

lactant.    Tie  only  pan  of  theaei-bed  the( 

of  whirt  iiil  all  weX  known  li  the  idh  banteriiiG  ibe  < 

bol  beyoad 


I  nocihand  Kiulh  and  defii 
hich  the  eiRh't  aiii  nut 
Fvolvei  roood  Ihe  nn  delt 

imatc,    AmriliBimptrtaBtconieqi 
rodueed  In  movlntt  badin  — ■-'* — » 


if*  body  n> 


conveyed  by  the  word 


iss'i 


-, jae  niticuUr  pan  of  the  Bibfeet,  b  aeeaiiben 

lamainlain  ibe  orrKinafand  liHu  raraDing.  In  the  itriclcr  tenae, 
phyiial  ^crvraphy  iv  (hat  part  of  Btoeraphy  whlrit  involvcfl  (he 
proce»et  of  contpniponry  chante  in  (M  cruvt  and  the  circnlation 
of  (be  Huid  cnvclopea^  l(  thutdraw*Ulwnphyscafo^(hefl(pU^m- 
tion  of  the  pbenomenB  with  iheapace-reUlioniof  which  ilufvcially 
Cflncemed'  Physical  KO^raphy  nalurqily  fall*  into  thne  dlviuDna, 
dealinf  TeHKCIirery  with  tho  eurface  oTlhe  lithnphne — geomoT' 
pholosy;  the  hydrorpheie — oc«oop^phy;  and  (ht  ainwapbcrt-^ 
cKmalotoW.  Mi  thcs  rtW  upon  Ihe  (an.  of  matbemmlicil  (eo- 
crapby.  aiid  cbe  three  are  00  closely  inLct-rdaled  that  they  cannot 
Bt  rifnlly  lepaiHed  in  any  diacunian, 

GeoHHirphfllafy  ii  (be  part  ol  enwnphy  which  (t«h  with  lem- 
Iriil  nllef.  iBdndina  Ihe  fubminne  ai  well  a>  the  lubatilal  portion! 
at  the  miw.    The  hiMoiy  ol  the  origin  of  the  Yirkiui  fonna  btlonp 

■  H.  WaiBH-'a  year-book.  CttmlJiattt  J*Mmk,  pahiiAed  a't 
Cocha,  ia  the  bnt  ayatamalic  etcord  ^  Ibe  progicaa  of  feopaphy 
in  aU  deFMnwH>:aod  Haack'a  Cfaera^kn  X&twfir.  •in>AhKl 
n —  <-— 1. — : 1 — 1 ' -be  ftographioal  aodatiaa 


■e  of  (be  aarlieal  Enriiih  irorka 
eocrapby;  WUIian  Cunin^m'a  OtmapmMiml  am  tut- 
iDiiyai  ilujJmnil  Frintipla  #  CHMOgrafiku.  CMgrsfrWt,  tlyirr- 
inpkie  or  fiatiratim  (London,  1550). 
•See  abs  S.  CdnihB.  BmiUS itr  wMmMittUa  Aiw«M» 


hnotin 


e1U<>e>  io  tl 

'i(  est  imeled.  although 

I -bed  the  conltggration 


"  Challenger,"  (he  "  VUdfvia,''  (he 
Tbin  the  brie  appnnimKioo  10  (I 

for  (he  fntuifl  of  tub-oceanic  nlirr . 


tor  (elegnpk  caUa  acron 

«rp«Jlrion«.  iwfi  84  ihMc  of  (be 
he ''  Albstroei  "  and  the  "  Srath." 

.prDxLnulkinliprobaUe 

fiifd  pcdoti  it  required 

if  uncertainty  at  to  the  largeM  featurn  o(  ih« 

iiat  it  due  (o  the  uneaphmd  ana  in  (be  Amic 

rqiodt  of  the  Aniarcilc.  o(  wM^        ^^^^^^ 

— .Ideahibitagrcitrefliion  of  elevation       *••* 

igcd  with  a  certain  rough  ladlate  lyniineliy  round  (hi  nonh 
— '  rHending  touthi "-  '—  -^ ' ■-'-■- 

boUowt  tying  be 

„_,    „   .-,  ,™„ ^  i  (he 

John_Monayjfcdiiced  (he  niein  he[|ht  oT  ihc  land  of  (he  globe 


•  "  On  the  Height  of  (be  Land  and  Ibe  DiiKh  of  Iha  Ocean.'  S€tt. 
(;»f.jfil.iv.|l&).p.i.  EatimalailiadbMBadepimtaltlybv 
HumboUt.  De  Lappamt.  H.  Wagnir.  and  ufaaiqacnly  by  PitcS 
aadHcMltrllh,t»n^UieocaB.^IUimBL 

■  F^wmammi  Miambimia,  nv,  |iSa«l.  p.  17. 

'Pnt.llrj.Sx.  BUM.  miL  h»ioi  f-  iij. 

■C<v>iar(WiuX(*d.JU.(PHw>i9o).vol.itt.(i.«H. 
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r£S 

fci<MiMMiiiiiiiii>dk 

..n  other,  folding  alon, ,___._, 

atmnitaia  BiHB.  Tin  theory  of  <»•( 
ce  li  oHBiaru  Lapmtli'i  theory  of 
T  ■  tbgaancevUdi  hai  to  deddr 

ird,  however,  id  the  niggalioiit  wKkK 
auK  of  the  diitributiofl  of  heap  iiid 

:  iwmt  of  eruual  relrci ;  bal  hit  ids* 
■it  theory  that  the  aanh  It  a  nhiroid 
ihedran.  the  pmttEonal  facet  cd  which 
moimubi  raata,  could  not  br  imved.* 
broii(M  foiward  by  LowlMan  Gmn,' 


.  tiiO  ia  the 

in  In  the  .ant.:<  crui 

forrn  and  loaihrrly 
I  Rwit  of  the  dHf( 


Kccmt  invetti^iiont 
rk  of  Lowthian  Grnn, 


■pbcfV  inav  be  evpfoaed  by  qihniaKi 


I   the  only  ptrtiil  ricnNiaa  bn'n^  h 


■I  und  ndnlerr  Erhrbuni  drr  Undaichcn  ■> 
in  CMlaod't  Sfilrit'  ■»-  Gxflifsili,  ■■■  ~  ■ 
-.,  M  (1S96),  [.  ■" 


itvraikn  of  the  rvlllncntal  tlope 

NloKn  in  Siwtlific  Ktsylu  0/  Ww__.._ _  .        ... 

•of.  l»,  ("W).  whrrr  lull  rFltmicei  id  thr  litmiuie  of  thr  Hibiecl 

'  SritiA  Aimiilwn  RtptH  (Edinbutth.  iBfi),  p-^ 


wU(h"h^ld  ta  njuble  of'd.Mii'011.  "*    "'  "  ™"*  *""*  "*"* 
il  the  Irvd  of  the  tea  were  10  bttnue  csincidrnt  wfth  the  nran 

of   neatly   umform    outlinr  •nd   om   COMinuotii   ■)»«   of   water 

'DaiAiiliai, 

dilocihip  o(  E.  de  hMrrir,  with  much  »dditii7n.l 

c 

r™-''«er-"A.'wl 

'!«»  CM*  (London,  HJih 

xy,  "  Thr  han  of  the  gitlh  and  itt  CasKh" 

(iSff)  p.  »5)   Lvi  Avebury,  OU.  ».  {■»«» 

It,"  CtmfM  mulH  AauL  5.1.  {Patia,  I9d»i 
cert.  (I9C7)  p.  171. 
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by  (cv  l>hn<tiL    TlKutiBlimtkinarnJmlllnnliw 
unit  of  the  cnHI-bsp  Ihll  Ibc  vuM  nlM  at  Ibc  upper 

Une  sih)  I  vft  miinbn'  el  dttKhtd  ptttinni  sf  tand. 

Tbe  KrdraapKen  b.  In  fACI,  feflltmuoL  »d  the  land  b 

uilir  nuxHi:    the  brKii  U  the  Old  WorM  of  Europe, 

■f  ('r^i:   the  nm  in  Sie,  Amerki:   Uw  third.  piwiiSly. 

it  lourih,  Austnlia;    Ihe  fifth,  GntnbiH).    Alier 

lie  Eup  befim  New  GuJitH,  DoTMO,  Midi- 

mtillkudeofiiMlln'HliiididacciKfint 


be  a'i^io  ■•bniku^^n^iSGKhEKiMii,  hV^MdUe 


Mni  each  (roup  icnnlini 
■e*  ibe  Una  of  xrite  of  lb 

ei-rdatlon  irf  bud  ind  k 


protudfig  Mck  (VM  u  a  fierd^nm,  ri>-cgul  or  btoouout. 
Tlih  cHrmelv  ebbontc  wbdivblon  nay  be  reduced,  u  Wagner 
pointi  out,  10  OiRC  lypei— tbeeontlnniul  ceut  when  tht  aa  cixna 


On  bne-Hste  maoa  it  b  Doman 
•r  the  iKhM,  tba  Mbw  for  tbe  In 
■ap*  a  lAfb  bat  b  uaaally  whkr  1 
iprtaan  IM  whole  bR*dlh  at  th 


(r-tlSi  ■ 


•rilv  be  inawr  when  manrrd  «  ■  bnce- 


OUWorlc 
NewWo^ 
Euniia 
Africa     . 


fmn  poJnt  to  pobit  of  the  hodbiidi  dbrtwdine  the  «ul)er  bevA. 
and  iR^detailSl  eoMl-lkle  wbM  ..fceTi^Sunt'ot  ewry  loficcitt 
Mown  by  the  map  employed,  and  lollawt  up  river  entrantn  10  tbe 

Gout4ifica  rcpRHOti  tba  "  ooaital  dewlopiBeM  "  of  any  letlu. 

WhOe  (he  (enu  of  the  n-bed  it  tine  yH  niAneiiUy  wejT  known 
Id  admit  of  euci  claaufimiiiii,  they  are  reeeanbed  to  be  aa  ■  ntc 
dbtlact  trcm  tho  form  of  tiK  bad.  ind  IbemipDitann  «,a__l_ 
uf  uiinf  ■  diuinciivt  terminoloo'  »  fell.  EWorld  havE  g.,'*— 
been  aiade  to  urive  at  a  deiidu  iaieraaUmI  afrtement  "'"^ 
on  thii  lubjcct.  and  ctniin  termi  11 11  |i  11  ill  by  a  nmlltea  w«t 
adocltd  by  the  EIriiih  InleTUIiaiul  G^nphical  CongicHat  New 
York  in  I904-'  the  (oma  of  the  oceai  fiftor  (ndade  the  "  ebeH." 
orihillawtea  narcin.  Ibe  "  depie»kiii."  j  tepenil  termajipHtdn 
all  Hboarine  ballon  (nd  the  '■  efcvalloa.      A  depnawm  when  of 

CI  Client  nletmeda  "  baun,"  when  it  bofa  mote  ar  IcsniDnd 
1  whh  ippniiliiiilelycqaal  dbaiMeT^  a  ~trou|ti"  when  it  b 
wide  and  elontaled  with  tently  dopini  borden,  aid  a  ~  Imcb  " 
when  nam»r  and  eloniated  with  Heeph  dopina  borden,  one  of 
wMcb  riH  hbhar  Ihaa  the  HhcT.  Ilw  ttuniiM  of  ■  tnaf  h  or 
baaa  pcnetndw  the  bnd  oran  clenlkui  b  termed  an  "nnbay- 


^t  cliHilki 
the  hriiht  aa 


>  Rumff,  In  German,  Ibe  bncnage  ia  which  thb  dtniactiDa  wia 

>  I<trW  do  CH>(r<V*>' (Huvnr  lad  Laipiit.  19001,  Bd.  i.  5. 
^S^for  ennple.  F.  C.  Haha't  /nHf-SiiAr*  (Laptit,  iSft)). 


depreakin  ig  termed  a  "  iw,"  ane  which  b  rela- 
lively  lurmw  and  xeep^idcd  a  "  ridie."  and  sac 
whkh  it. ' — "■ ■'-  ■ ■■  — ■ ' — -'■'- 


X  of  vnall  eneat  b  dbthnubhed  at  a  " 
Mn  it  b  niDR  iluin  100  CaltiaBii  fram  the 
"Unh"  *henll  b  nearer  the  wrf* 
10  fuhaiu  but  deeper  Iban  6  faihoini, 

Jfue  tod  K  bec«nce  a  teriaui  danpr 
ng.   The  ^hvhnt  pcplnt  of  an  elevaliart  b 


The  lorau  o(  the  dfv  bnd  are  uf  infinite  varieiy,  and  have  been 
uudied  lafieai  detail,*    From  the  deactipilvn  or  lopotraphial 

■iderrd;  but  Ibe  taigln  ai^  eealDfiicat  alTuctnrr  of  j^^ 
bod  fomH  muit  Id  nuny  caieilja  laliep  Into  actoUBt 
when  deabiu  idik  ihe  luimion  they  wmtdm  in  Ibe  comraJ  oi 
aabUe  dbtribuilang.  The  ceotiaphen  »be  have  hrtheno  (iven' 
meat  atlenlba  10  tbe  Iwine  of  tbe  biui  have  been  trained  aa  kd- 
tafiKk  and  oanieqiiaiilfc'  iban  b  a  teneial  teadeacy  to  MakcviaH 
oratniclinlhebaaaofclaBificalkM  nllier tbaa farm akae. 

TIm  faadamtntal  form  elcnu-nu  B»y  be  reduced  lo  the  ttm 
pMpoacd  by  PmfeHor  Ftadi  at  Iha  bagi  of  bb  doubb  •rBMi  of 
cbteifntion  by  form  and  ori^n.*  Theac  may  be  loolied  —  - 
■poa  at  bda(  all  derived  l^  varioue  amdificaiioa*  ■»  .SL,^,, 
anaogciiacfltB^f  tba  iintb  forde-uait.  (be  i/ppa  or  Inctined  fSj^-T 
pboe  airfacfc    No_oiie  form_  occur*  alone,  bat  atw^a  «■■-.      - 

regioni anflaiKb a( dMlnclive eharanera.  Thefbnn-cknaeauai*: 


'  Sec  dtptpkkal  Journal,  jiii. 

F.  von  RloStBfSrftIta?/«r"fi , 

C.dcb  Not  and  E.deMaft«rle,  Lu  FttmuitiUi 

attiaft,  ilM).    Compaic  alio  A.  de  LapWeHi  ifw  d(  id*- 

if&'Ayii^tilttiiti^Vin,  i(9a).>Adw7M.Davb,i>Jv>i(<if 


L.ffi 
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T.  Tb>flins((tMlyi*cliMdwfgaswiliiK.  I 

2.  Tke  Mit  at  uccpiir  IocNdhI  (Iciiwi  Itb  it  nccEuuily  of 
•mall  tmn  unpi  la  an  dimtiin  td  iu  lu(di. 

3.  TM  ••rll•]^  HwmiaHl  o(  m  btol  nnDel  tlopei  lacliMd 
tomrdi  ■  ttmm  map  af  plain  »  *  Idhb-  Inn i  which  iikK  dcipa 
downmnli  ia  th*  dlnetkn  o(  in  b«li.  Mnnr  n-"-'--  -'  -^' 
ruadumul  dm  inty  I*  diRincuWud. 

4.  Tba  HHUL  owBpeaecl  oE  ■  lurhiz  (allinf  II 


•"■*       buttuM.    Theit , 

pwiloa  of  the  rock*  ut  ofua  tbe  chief  atua  nc 

chancttt  of  the  lud  l««ua(sic^oa,    Thi»[hc ., »- 

aaat  caonuy  dafi«nda  ea  tb«  ■Aihtihy  ^ad  penaettLdNly  ol  ilip 
neks,  ]^ina  to  Ibe  typinl  Kant^forulkHU  of  cav«n^  iinJiD*' 
boica  and  underanHind  MrcaDi  coonH»  with  the  contingnt  ph^oo- 
nana  of  dry  vafltya  aad  aatunl  biKffca.  A  aaiujy  beach  or  t^jaert 
Dwea  ici  chvactcr  ta  tha  loobility  H  ict  cocutLtuent  ■and-vraru, 
wliieh  an  nadily  drilled  aixl  piled  up  in  the  loin  of  dunea.  A 
region  ivbcrc  voLcaaic  activity  tui  led  to  the  einbcddiii^  al  djrfcea  or 
boHCfl  of  hard  rocli  vnongA  eaf  t«r  «tmtji  praduccfl  ft  plain  bn^ken  by 
abrupt  4Qd  kalatcd  ainiiKaet&^ 

It  iniuld  be  Inpractiablc  to  to  fulli'  inia  (lie  virietiea  it  each 
apccite  ionni    bat.  |anly  aa  aa  eoinple  of  modera  geotnpbical 
-'-— -^'-'-^1.  partly  becaiue  of  the  etnptionar  ioiport- 

— , „  ...  ,.....„  Si  Ibe  hndT^iK 

>iion  of  Boonlaini 

ot  ddliogiiiihed 
,.  itevic^  evidom 
i«  been  >  true  niwe.  A  mooiiuui  may  be  docribed 
IB  defined)  el  an  drvatcd  ttgion  ef  inecutar  aurface 
riiiRt  compaiativel^  nbrupliy  from  bwer  eiornid.  Tlv  actual 
clcvalion  of  a  auounit  above  Ka-kvd  doci  not  pecaaBiily  affect  ite 
nuKiotainaui  chanetcr:  a  Ecnlte  eminencf.  for  ioBvin.  riling  a 
lev  hundred  feet  above  a  taneland,  even  kf  at  an  eleWtioil  of  my 
i^/Ka  ft.,  could  enlf  be  clUad  ■  hilL'  But  it  may  be  aid  that 
any  abrupt  ilope  of  looa  ft.  or  man  in  wtkol  bdibt  may  jinlly 
ba  caHtd  a  nwuutun.  iihjie  abrupt  ilopn  of  (eaier  bdgU  aiay 
ba  ailed  biUi.  Eiiniaf  daaaificallaii^  bowevcr.  do  not  take 
■ccouit  of  any  diaettno  In  Mad  between  mainiliia  and  bilb. 
■Itboufh  it  i>  coniHHi  ia  the  Ceman  laBnaie  la  ipealc  a(  Hatfi- 
teadTSiMMine  and  HtdnMrf,  ■iibVdEfimta  aigidficaaca. 

Tbc  aiaiple  cbiaifieatioB  cnploycil  by  Profneor  Janei  Geilde  • 
intoaodataimof  accuiiiulat>aii,iiiountiInsof  devatiofl  and  BHwn- 
taioa  of  unniuJeimdatioB,  li  not  cofuidcnd  tuflnenly  IhofDuah 
by  German  jnognplma,  who,  loUovin^  Richlhofen,  gaDerally 
adope  a  cimiication  dmndcat  on  tix  pnmary  diviiiotu,  each  ol 
vbkb  it  lubdivided.    The  leniu  enipia>vd,  cspecliUy  for  the  lub. 

EdBiiib  equivvicAts  in  tpe  foUowLnf  table  ue  tody  put  forward 

RlCNTItOnirs  CLAWmCATIOH  OF  MOtniTAINS  •. 

I.  Trltniitkta»tt—Tenmk  moiintuni. 

(a)  Bnttitibirf,  Uo  5f MfnftNree—BlDCk  nountalnK 
I.  StatiMK  SduUmpHtti  t&r  SihManiiiatinr- 
Siatp  orlUcedClncli  nKHinlaiin. 


II.)  r(MicMlf-Tabl 

&.)  AimioHBcMIt—. 

(k)  T^nwioieuinli^li— BldclBofunainroni 

t.  KtmrtMrp — Fki 

1)  Al 


xorplu   Palm. 


3.  Pttcromiirpkt  FnliiDiffjeMrie— Hcteromorphic  foM 

■     >  On  tbia  lobitct  lee  J.  Celkie.  Earili  Sailfiiirt  (London.  iS9e>  \ 
I.  E.  Marr,  TJh  SatiuMt  Sludy  nl  Scary  (l^ndon.  luo):  Sir  A. 

.  Cdkie.niJ:c(iwyaHdCa^i«i/.SuiliiiJ  (London,  indcd..i»B7)i 
Lord  Avcbury  (Sir  J.  Lubbock)  rAiStiuirjr""-   ■--'—'  ..  —  j.- 
l8ot)  and  Tit  Staury  if  Ea^mi  (London. 
'  SoBB  leofiBphcn  diadnsuieh  a  mouniai 


It  VI.  IM.  Gmt.  Cmtrta  (Landoa.  liaO,  p 

liat."  ia  5caL  S»(,  IToi.  n.  (i«d6}  p,  lu. 

'  filnrjgr  FaritkieitinaaiJi.  pp.  651-68). 
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1  loipreued  In  a 


ioflwdtji 


hack  by  die  erHJon  of 


m«nt  of' dcATucdtui !  th«  gentler  tk^ 
ft  oa^  potrer  Hiflieiuit  to  traniporl  ui 

■lecp  ud  iharp  vhjte  (bv  river  d«(WB>  III  bed  if  the  cKnutc  be 
uid.  Tbe  outRae  of  the  curve  >>(  ■  villey'i  lidn  ulilmalely  dcpcndi 
on  the  engle  of  repcwe  ai  the  detritui  which  covert  them,  if  fhere 

ftloiK  tbe  nlUr.  vhkli  lendB  to  dettroy  the  nflularfiy  of  the  croi*- 
■ectioB.  TheibpeafihetivcrbeddurinWiediiitil  the  plain  cwnpeb 
9t,^  nu*r  M  ftiAu*  alonly.  ■winffiflff  i>i  Hwmdfrf  pcoportioficd  to  its 

vlleif  by  the  liltcnlnc  land,  cniini  to 

lUng  it*  biala  and  dftina  ud  il<  bed  by 


id  gradually,  e 
rt  malerlatt  Imi 


theiv  are  biAnjte  nu4etiee,  yet  frvcry  variety  w 
tiwa,«Bd  >ha  bad  remained  unchan^  in  lei^  n 
.^.^  ultlmalelyapproachlothe  type.  M04 
^^^  diher  of  HMdence  or  elevation,  chai 
il!i!^  the  actioii  of  eroaion  in  cutlinc  bacli 
^m^  ntthw  tiirouEh  a  col.  changea  in  climi 
fdnfall  and  the  volume  of  water,  (H 


«h  in  ilijy 


Exc^lent  eitaTnpJpa  ot  [be  indecia 

■ncn  in  northern  Canatfa  and  in  Finland,  where  r 
by  acarcely  perceptible  dividet.  aod  the  niimeroi 
beloof  tomorrthanone  river  mtem. 
TbeactiOB  of  riven  on  the  land  it»  ioiportant  that  h  ti 
'    ■■ "  ■  '  I  ty^tfm  of  physical  seography  by  P 


,  „  .... „~ A  land  navUiua  be 

chincttiiied  by  iu  poiitlon  ia  the  ^  (coGiaphicnl  cycle,"  ot  cycle 
of  emion.  ■■  y«in«.  mature  or  old,  the  lut  term  bring  reached 
when  tbe  bue-levcT of  erosion  is  itlaincd.  arid  the  land,  however 
varied  in  relief  may  have  been  ia  jtHith  or  maturity,  fg  cvduced  to 
a  nearly  uniform  lurTace  or  peneplain.  By  a  re^kvarion  of  a 
pencpUm  the  riven  of  an  old  land  tojface  nuy  be  restored  to 
youthful  acti^cy.  and  reaume  their  ihaping  a~~'  -*-'--  'f,t 
old  valleyt  and  iniliatioff  new  one*,  ManiafEafi  ic 

of  the  Eeoflraphical  cycle.     It  ii.  however,  n  he 

minninr  «»H.nii  ikolDfifl    f^it  the  funClion  <  nd 

b  considered  he  iai 


province  of  Ecosraphy. 
the  bnd  forms,  as  they  exi 
the  condennlion  and  now 
for  cDiniple.  in 


>e  right,  a 


lange  iAiH  be  ricbly  watered  and  deeply  dis  >te 

■yilem  of  valleyi.  whUe  the  other  side  is  dr^,  i  ey 

action  of  laln.  ice  and  riven  compirei  wiih  the  movemenl  of  land 
waste  to  strip  the  layer  of  sdl  from  steep  slopes  as  npidly  ai  It 
farm,  and  10  cause  it  to  accumulate  on  the  flat  valley  bottoms,  on 
the  itaceful  flattened  cones  of  illuvijl  fans  it  t  lie  outlet  of  the  eorge* 
of  tribuEuries.  or  in  the  smoolhly^prcad  surface  of  alluvial  plains. 

The  whole  question  of  tbe  inline  of  riven  and  lake*  b  •omeiimt* 
treated  under  the  name  hydrography,  a  name  used  by  xime  wrilen 
in  tbe  sense  of  marine  Mirveying.  and  by  othcn  is  synoiymous  with 
ncennofraphyH  For  the  itudy  of  riven  alone  the  name  potamolopy' 
has  been  sunrcted  b^  Pencil,  and  the  subject  bei RE  or  much  practical 
lm2DnancehaB  received  a  jtood  deal  of  at  Icntion.* 

The  study  of  lake*  has  also  been  ipccialiied  under  the  name  of 


WifwiclndM  (Leipm,  1686):  alio  l.C.  RosseU.  fiioi  Di 
(London.  1S9S)  <pubU£ed  u  Tit  RiariofNmi  Anurita,  N 

<*'.  M.  Davb,  "The  Ceogiaphiol  Cycbi"  Gvt.  Jt 

•A.  Ponct,  "Poiamology 
C-(.  Joirm.  1.  (1897)  p.  6tg. 

•Sk.  for  instance,   E.   WUotiki,   Mmf^MU  uwi  NAaiUii 

'"      ■       "     ■      "or  pnctieal  n«" '^--' • ■■- 

SeioLEIbaandi 


linnolocy  (leel^Ki).*    Theaibteoaeef  blaa  In  lie 


m  and  fta  pbysiaki  tf 


defn^oden.  Tbe  indlnet  gcorraphiail  I 
act  wiih  and  tnteu|fr  the  dbeet,  ar* 
vailing  Kinda,  ninfia,  m j  -  -  - 


ly  cBmatlo;  the  prt- 

m*  Itmpantm  ct  mnr 

nanpmenl  of  lud  and  M  anl  of  lanit 

I  tbui  nidtd  affect*  the  wtaihettnt  df  ndti.  and 

le  Uad  and  uranEHiieiil  ot  aoiL    DHfomipadH 

..jaiUma  cone  to  perfectloa  ui  dilemi  dlauteci  sisd  it  itaT 
uatcd  u  a  (enenl  rule  that  a  spsiJM.  whether  of  plant  or  inliiial. 


"TS.S 


land.    DiflsCKei  in 
distributioD  of  livinj 

potent  through  thdr 


OBI  |nM  inBaBiceen  IM 
'.  hot  iadiitG^  mta  land 


IS 


US  of  life  which  is 


[oBia  a  banier  bctwem  di 
Sectlvc  than  an  equal  bmata  a 

the  nubco  of  the  land  ia  divided  into  anaiefOB 
auirai  leKions,  ihe  flora  (iid  /awia  of  each  of  which  Indode  ioiH 
lisiinctivo  ipecies  not  shared  by  cbg  othcn.  Tbe  diHrihvtion  if 
lie  is  discussed  in  the  various  inklea  in  Ihia  Eaetdtfiic  dcalilt 
nth  biological,  botanical  aad  loolotical  aubieet*.' 


PRINCtPUa 

Tbg  durikitloa  o(  the 

mKiPTtfre  gToapa  of  planti 
^^.        gcogiiphtre,  but 

'""■        «i»[  at  Drude  u 
■cconDns  (0  CDminentx.    ^ 

linib  ctf  Noitli  A 
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S-llWAaW 

sAfers 

to  be  obKrvcd  ttiit  Ibe 
9  oClen  ttrtdi  lo  ctiangi 

Ric  into  iBpnony 

lou  are  tbc  dka  ponvrful  in  this  ■■"* 

[  Dp  iliaUow  lakes,  anil  even,  like  the  n 
de  atretchei  of  bni  [com  tlic  m.  PUnI 
I  coint»ne  the  foorgajUc  clcmenU  of  wd 
a  Bibatance.  Et  the  baiim  at  atl  iniiDBJ 
3y  of  food  alooe,  but  alio  by  tbc  wiihdra 
leatjnoiphcRi  )v  ^hkli  vcsetatiop  mainti 


iiid  t^ysioloEica 

Ltnna]  activity  usually  ircrtcnized:  (i)  The  ice- 
_.  .ik  and  antarctic  and  the  high»t  mountain  rcgionBt 
ii  no  vccetation  except  tht  loit^nt  formst  like  tliat 

"red  inow."    d)  The  tumira  or  region  ol  intcricly 

cold  winten,  Forbiddins  tice-^rowth,  ^hcn  mosses  and  licheiu 
cover  noic  of  tlie  eround  when  unfrozen,  and  shrubs  occur  of 
•pecie*  which  in  other  condilioni  are  Ticii,  here  iluntid  to  tbc 
height  of  ■  few  iochei.  A  dmilar  zone  numiundi  the  permanent 
•DOW  on  lofty  mountaini  in  all  latitudes.  The  tundra  lanet  by 
imperceptible  ^radatioot  into  the  moor,  bog  and  heath  of  warmer 

According  to-  circumitances,  which  ocxupy  those  pacts  of  both 
teiittnate  cones  where  raijifaU  and  sunlKht  ate  both  abundant. 
(4)  The  (tassy  ateppes  or  pr&ixies  where  the  rainlall  is  diminisiicd 
■  Eld  (eiiiperaiures  are  ejctiFme,  and  etbss  Is  the  piwallina  form  of 
vejeiation.  These  pu  impcrraitiEly  into— (5}  the  and  "l*?^ 
iOBubiistwithihesiuallBiiupplyaruaier.    (6)  The  tropical  fomt, 

(be  hraviest  rainfall,  gteaiest  heal  and  stronGcst  light.  These 
'diviiioni  meije  oM  into  the  othir,  and  sdmit  at  alnuBl  indefinite 
tubdiviHon,  while  they  an:  subject  to  £rcat  modilicarLonsJjy  human 
intectenoce  in  clearing  and  cultivnting.  Fbnta  exhibit  the  contn^- 
ling  power  of  environment  to  a  high  deRrec,  and  thus  VHetation  is 
usuaHy  in  close  adjusuacat  la  the  balder  geoftraphical  features  of 

'  iKdivisions of 


nsbyDrF 
crof  Kttnip 


Europe,  Asia  ncsth  of  the  Hinukaya,  and  Afiiia  north  of  ('be  Sahaia : 

S)  Eliupiin,  Gonvsiini  ol  Africa  south  of  the  Alias  range,  and 
■dagatrarj  (3)  OriinUl,  including  India,  Indo-Chiiia  and  the 
Malay  ArchipeiafD  north  ol  Wallace's  line,  which  runs  between 
BAliaHdl^ombok;  (4)  <4iiMfdfbais,iDcludiiieAUBirBlia,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea  and  Potvoesia;  (O  Nwnlii  or  North  America,  north 
of  Meuco:  and  (&)  Vialnpialv  South  America.  EhJi  of  these 
divisiofli  is  lbs  twnw  of  a  special  fnuna*  many  species  al  'which 
arecoafined  to  it  done  1  in  tb*  Australian  region,  indesd,  practically 
the  whole  fauna  is  peculiar  and  distinctive,  suggoting  a  prolongea 
period  of  cocnpleu  biological  iselslioiL  In  bobk  laia.  such  as  the 
EihiopiaB  and  NootroiHcal  and  the  tVbearctic  and  Nearctlc  legiont, 
the  lauaaa,  although  diacincc  an  related,  eeveol  fvms  on  oppaui? 
•ides  cf  the  At  laotic  beina  analoioua,  14.  lb*  lion  and  puma,  ostrich 
and  ihM.  Where  Iwo  ol  lb«  fauna]  iBlnu  meet  tbm  ii  usually, 
though  not  always,  a  minnf  of  faunas.  These  facts  hava  led  same 
oaluraliits  to  include  tb*  Palaeaiv tie  ud  Nsavctic  regions  in  one. 
ccrincd  HaUrUitt  and  to  suggest  tansitional  renosu,  such  as  the 
jirBsraiSt  between  North  and  South  America,  and  the  ifsditrrraHajiB. 
becwwcB  Europe  and  Africa,  ov  to  trealK  sub-rE^ons,  such  u  hlaila- 

&HS  and  Aiiras  which  ^^xunble,  but  are  not  ideniical  with,  those  of 

nas  of  diuant  regions  have  fumjshcd  a  trustworthy 

'    instrument  of  prt-hislonc  aeographical  research,  whicli 

^^^^  eoablct  earlier  geogiaphicar relations  of  lar^  and  sea  10 
^".".  be  traced  oui,  and  the  approvlmate  period,  or  al  least  the 
■  ^■1  <hTDbDlogical  order  of  the  laiyer  changes.  10  be  estimated. 
BiMTiif  ''''*  *'^^'  ^™  eJiample.  it  haa  been  "'Blf*"**^  that  a 
"""'^  Malay  An*ipelago.  and  that 
Hw  antarctic  land  once  united  (he  Ihire  Bl 
Tha  disiributian  of  fossils  fioqucally  ma 


'^.i's 


The  first  re 


)po([eogra^y  u  devoted  lo  Ibtir 

rst  requisites  of  all  human  bein^ 

._  th»r  search  for  which  men  arc  broug 
with  the  forms  and  productions  of  the 
Tlia  degree  c^  dependeikce  of  any  people 

lion,  srhich  for  tMs  purpose  may  perhap 


at  for 


defined  as  the  power 

11  of  race,  and  altboii^ 
forming  one  species,  the  varieties  of  mandiffs  in  ainiast  Impercepiiole 
gradatioas  with  a  complexity  defying  dassilialioD  (see  Antu^iv 
F01.0CVJ.  Piofedor  Keane  groups  man  round  four  leading  types, 
which  may  be  aaned  the  UacE,  ycllaw,  red  and  white,  or  the  Elhiopic, 
MongofiCt  Anericaa  and  Caucauc  Each  may  be  subdivided, 
though  DOC  with  great  **  "''*'■*  ■■,  into  smaller  groups,  eil  her  according 
10  p^sl^  EhaiacteriiClci^  of  which  the  form  ol  the  head  is-most 
impHIBiit,  or  ■ceodlDg  to  language. 

Thabuck  type  lalouid  only  in  tropical  or  sub^tropcal  countries. 
and  ia  usually  in  a  primitive  condition  of  culture,  unless  educated 
by  contact  with  people  of  the  white  type.  They  follow  r—^tt 
the  naost  primitive  forms  of  rcligjoQ  unainly  fetishism],  l^r 
Uve  on  pniducls  of  the  woods  or  cJ  the  ohase,  with  the  ^^ 
mii^mum  of  work,  and  have  only  a  loose  political  oTQrualion. 
The  red  type  is  peculiar  to  America,  inhabiting^  every  climate  from 
polar  to  equatorial,  and  containing  representatives  of  tuny  stage* 
of  culture  which  bad  apparently  developed  vithaui  the  aid  or 
inlerferoDce  of  people  of  any  other  race  until  the  dose  of  the  isth 
century.  The  yellow  type  is  capable  of  a  h^her  culture,  chcru^ca 
higher  religiixis  beliefs,  and  inhabits  as  a  rule  the  temperate  zone. 
although  estendins  to  th*  tropicA  '  ~"  '^  -  -'  ■ 
regions  OB  the  other.    The  white 


na  one  species,  the  varieties 


LitlUGi    pjofc 

ve  brou^ ... 


Elk  the  temperate  s 

side  and  to  the  ai 

type,  originatiag  In  the  north 
tlic  whole  world.    They  have 


idmanydrThi , 

The  oontiast  between  the  yellow  1 

HrnHaiion  of  western  methods. 


brou^  all  the  people  c 


In  tho  world  has  beca 


i    .     ViisxKSxo 


White  CCaucB^)  iTaSKo/xn 


America      .    i    M3J»»i»o 

Red  [Apsficln) .    iSWfloo 

-^■Kl-y'^.       .^^ 

Total  *  ^,J07.IHMMD 

Tlotat     .       i,sS7W,ooo 

In   noaa   »i»ibers   the  population   (4   tLe   w«id  Is.  about 

While  hi^y  dvjtiiod  «™»miiies  arc  able  10  evade  mamr  of 

See  Twitkularly  A.  de  Lapparenl.  IViiM  di  r&ditu  (4th  cd, 

"■"Isfwu  for  190a.    H.  Wagner,  Lft^wt  ibr  CngrsfH^.l 

'^•^imate  for  yearint  stated.    A.  K.  K9U 
gasJiBpty,  p.  loB. 
•InAve.  JtG.£iiiii.tl8$i}p.ai 
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c  of  diniAtfl,  and  by  the  dcvtlopmenc  of 

coiinlctca  which  canool  yiM  11  lood-ivppl 

...ankiiul  it  Kill  completely  uukr  the  am     *       - 
iriikh  in  tbe  ^bu  •Jclernuiicd  the  dbUlbali 

i  iTibn  dcpmd  di 
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ducu.  Tnttc  malu 
in  locatilla  whEre 
difficulty  and  txpf 


the  ptfnult  oC  fanw  becDOH  Ihe  chief  occupation  of  a  people  the 
is  dT  neceHty  *  higher  Bevdopmeal  of  CDUraee»  ildlli  powen  _ 
dbvrvaiian  and  inventfoni  and  thae  qualittee  ue  Auk  further 
enluuued  in  pndatory  tribei  who  Cain  by  force  the  food,  dothiog 
and  other  piDpeRy  pRpand  or  collected  by  a  IceUer  people.  The 
fruit-eating  nvage  cannot  itray  beyond  nia  woodi  which  bound 
hi>  life  ai  tlw  water  boundi  that  oTa  lldi;  the  hunter  ii  free  to 
Gt«  on  the  nurgln  of  forestB  or  in  open  country.  whDe  the  lobber 
«r  warrior  from  eomc  natural  atroflghoU  of  the  nouotaijii  ivccpa 
dwr  the  adjacent  plain*  and  carriea  hk  ralda  Into  diatant  laAOs, 
Ulde  graiiy  ucppa  kad  to  theo(|anliat[aBof  the  pei^  as  nomadt 
whoae  wealth  coiiBit*  in  ftocbi  and  hcrdat  aad  thdr  dwelling* 
are  tenta.  The  nomad  not  only  doneitkatea  and  turm  to  hia 
own  uie  the  Ecnller  and  naore  powerful  animali,  mch  aa  Bheep» 
eattlh  hono,  cainela,  but  even  tutna  lome  predatory  cnatures. 
liicg  the  dog.  into  a  aieana  ctf  defeuUng  their  natuial  prey.  Tbey 
hunt  the  beatia  of  prey  deitructivc  to  their  Hockf»  and  fotn  armed 
bandi  for  pnteelion  aj^nat  niaiBuden  or  lor  mitnaei  of  aggrenioB 
on  weaker  aedcntary  nelghboun.  On  the  icrtile  loweroomB  along 

munitiea  nmraliy  latce  their  riac,  dwdling  in  villafTi  and  cuir  ivaliog 
the  vnld  grains  which  by  careful  nurture  and  arJcctiDn  have  iwcn 
turned  into  rich  cereala.  The  agnculturiat  aa  a  rule  ii  rootrd  to 
the  Kill.  The  land  he  tilla  he  hold),  and  acqulrn  a  clmcr  canncidan 
vtlfa  a  naiticular  patch  of  ground  than  cithcrthehunlcrorthFherds- 
man-  In  the  temperate  cone,  where  the  acasoiu  are  aharply  cod- 
ttastidt  but  follow  each  other  with  regularity,  f  ornight  and  idf-denial 
«ere[Da[ered,lMcauaeiFn)cndidnDtexern«ethcKqualitin«eed'I][ne 
or  harvcft  might  paai  into  lost  opportunitiea  aod^  the  tribn  would 
auSer.  Themoreonrcnecllniitcaofarid  legionion  Ihemaiinnaul 
...    ._.  .._. ..._ J! — 1. ! 1  J— ujhi,  and  Booda, 


1  of  drouihti  an 


the  tropica,  by  the  uI^>^cdic^n'_.,  ,__,,, , , .  .._ 

coafound  the  pRvinoa  of  uaimtmcted  people,  and  mal«  ptudenc 
and  laduMiy  qualitiei  too  vncenain  in  tbrir  reiulta  to  be  wort., 
cultivating.  Tina  lb*  rivilintian  of  ngricuitutal  peoplea  of  the 
■empeiate  lone  giew  ni^y,  yet  in  each  community  a  ipeclal  type 
acne  adapted  to  the  anl,  the  crop  and  the  climate.  On  the  lea- 
ahocc  fMm  natuially  became  a  meana  of  llveiihoed.  nd  dwdlera 
by  the  aea,  In  virtue  of  the  danger!  to  whidi  they  at*  otpoied  from 
Monn  and  unacaworthy  craft,  aie  idinulated  to  a  hi^iet  degree  of 
fbrniibt,quictcrobeetvatiaii.pniDtpterdeciiionai)dmonieneintlc 
_.;I?i.^ '— -t™  "--e  who  llve_ inland.    The  buiWing 


action  In  emernnd 
and  handling  ol  ve 


invnUtotu  To  every  type  of  onait  there  may  be  related  ■  apFcial 
type  of  oeeumtion  and  even  of  ghiracter;  the  deep  and  gloomy 
ffM,  bached  by  almoat  im|»Eublc  mountainB.  bred  bold  loarineri 
wbsic  only  outlet  for  enterprise  was  seawaida  towards  other  lands— 
the  sitJ  created  the  vildnga.  On  the  gently  slopinR  maijln  ol  the 
otwy  of  a  great  river  a  view  ol  tranquil  inland  life  wss  equally 
nreeentcd  to  the  ehore^lwciler,  and  the  ocean  did  not  present  (he 
only  proipeet  of  a  career.  Finally  the  moonnia  vuUey,  with  its 
patbhes^Tcultivable  aoil  on  the  alluvial  taiu  cJ  Iributai^  tornm^ 
ita  narrow jnRurea  on  the  upland)  only  left  dor  ol  snow  in  aummer, 
ita  inlensih^  eitrcmci  of  clunatcs  and  it*  isolation,  almost  equal  to 
that  <rf  an  Island,  has  in  aH  couDlriet  pindaced  a  aedbX  type  of 
brave  and  hardy  peojJe.  whose  utmost  effort  may  brfng  them  com- 
fort, but  not  vrtaith,  by  thjnest  tini,  who  know  little  of  the  outer 
wothl,  and  to  whom  the  natural  outlet  for  ambition  is  marauding 
en  the  fertile  jriainf.   Ttie  highlander  and  vikiniz.  nmducls  of  the 

nliey*  raised  high  amid  -■■ 

are  evqy  where  of  nodm 

of  itpoBSi  which  must  I ,  , -  

by  labour  loyidd  ibeiter  and  food,  have  led  to  the  growth  of  peoples 
dufcrtng  in  tbeir  ways  c(  IKe,  neugM  and  apesch.    The  initial 


history  and  pretent  polilics 
nwilts  f4  differiog  laea  and 


becones  elaar  when  tlie  ci 


tmportanl  geograpiiicai  c 


'  On  the  influence  of  land  on  prople  ve  Shaler.  Nalun  oai 
Man  «>i  AoHrtai  (Now  Yorii  and  Undoa.  i8qj):  and  KIlea  C. 
Sempie's  AmaiaK  Biiltrj  oihT  sIi  uivgni^ir  OffldififlTi  (Buntoa, 


£S3S& 


atly  acc«taiBt  la  the  natuie  of  the  resources 
o(  the  pcsM.  Puunl  cammiialtlea  are 
thlidy  over  laifc  anaa;  agikultuial  posula- 
cquaUy  Bp«nB  when  advanced  owdMMs  of 


The  population  which  ca- 
aiva  of  land  diflera  greatly  ac 
and  the  rHiuimnants  of  thit 
always  scattered  vesy  thlidy  t 

aoicultute  and  labour-saving  m^lBcry  an  employedi  1 

a  Iru^  people  are  lituated  on  a  ferlik  and  ineibaualllile  seal,  inch 
as  the  ddtaa  and  rivei  plains  of  Egypt,  India  and  China,  an  eoorauus 
population  may  be  sjppotted  on  a  arnaU  area.  In  moat  cases, 
however,  a  very  dense  populatian  an  ooly  be  nuintainoi  in  regions 
where  mineral  resources  have  h«d  the  aiie  of  great  msnufactuiing 
Induatilcs.  The  maiiinum  d^niity  of  population  which  a  given 
""    "  it  depends  partly 


t^  tace  and  Kandud  at  culiui«  ol  tbs  piople, 


-*  oriein  at  the 
cioTburdeoa' 
opulaiioobi 


ibich  they 


-pinly 


, ...J  — ,^j  JO  the  duoatt. 

iBured  by  tbc  average  numbet  o(  peoplt 
. ......  V.  ...^,  jHit  in  order  to  compare  one  part  of  lie 

inotbsr  tbs  avenge  shouM,  atrfctiy  speakioi ,  be  laka 
if  equal  sin  or  os  equal  popuialiooi  and  the  jusekea 
iry  which  are  permanently  uninliaUtable  ougAt  to  be 
im  the  calculation.'  Considenng  the  aveiago  deanty 
a  within  the  political  limits  of  countries,  the  foliowlog 
me  value:  <te  figures  for  ■  lew  smaller  divisiaiis  d 
ja  are  added  Cm  brackets)  forcompariaoo: 

ttraic  Popiihtim  tH  I  If.  m.  t(Fwi(iooonpor.) 


Stritioilalid  . 

Indian  iLinpiie    - 
DenmaA       .     '. 


Otpop' 


wn  of  returning  is  known  aanixralioa.  nod  acoHd- 
1  may  be  chased  aa  cenlrltDgal  (diiected  — -  _ 
fria  a  particular  area)  and  centripMal  (dlieettd  Imardt  ■■■■■■ 
-  paiticulBr  area).  Centrifugal  atigntun  ia  usually  a  metta  el 
.^mpuhiioni  It  may  be  necessiuted  by  aatuial  lanau,  Hch  aa  a 
change  of  dimate  leading  to  the  wltbefing  nf  pasliirca  or  daatmetiaa 
of  agricultml  land,  to  inundation,  earthquake,  peatBcnce  or  ia  an 
excesscf  populaiioooverracensof  sirppart;  or  to  anifldal  causes 
such  aa  tbe  wholeaalc  deportatkm  el  a  eoBqiiavd  peopter  ae  to 
political  or  reUginia  persecutnn.  fn  any  case  the  people  are  driw 
out  by  aame  adverse  change:  and  whn  the  urgoty  la  gnsat  Ihey 
nny  tequlte  to  drive  out  In  cum  iseafcer  people  who  occupy  a  ifcairalfc 
temtonr.  tboa  propagating  tbe  wave  of  iof|r"-—  "■■-  ■"-  "'  "  "' 
which  h  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  land  in 

Manyof  tbegreathisioric  nKwementsofpeo,  ..     

lolhcnndnarehengeof  geographkniordmiicconditionsi  an  ib* 
^w  desiccation  of  Ccniial  Asia  has  been  ptamfbly  suggssted  aa  tlw 
real  cause  of  tlie  peopling  of  modem  Europe  and  of  tbe  medieval 
warn  of  the  Old  World,  the  iheains  of  which  were  critialpoutasa 
the  emt  lulnni  lines  of  cornmonicallaB  between  east  aad  west. 

In  (he  case  of  centripetal  migmtiom  pcoek  flock  (otome  lailLalH 
place  where  eueptionally  favourable  conKtiom  have  been  feond  M 
The  rutbes  to  goM-llcldB  and  d!amond.fidda  arc  lyfiical  lit- 


1;  the  growth  cH 
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a  tendency  tor  people  td  remain  rooted  10 
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Md  of  i«Mir  birtli,  wkm  tm  comptXkd  or  ladutA  t>y  pom^itd ; 
external  causes  to  wek  a  new  home. 

Thus  arisei  the  tpSrit  of  patriotism,  a  product  of  purely  geo- 
graphical coaditiona,  thereby  differtDS  f roia  the  seotiment  of  loyalty, 
^^ -.»--■      whidiiaoffBciMonKiiL    wliere  race  and  aofl  conspire  to 


Iconspire 
avoke  hoth  loyalty  and  patfiotkni  in  »  people^  the  mocal 
quaUties  of  a  great  and  permanent  nation  are  secured. 
It  b  noticeable  that  the  patriotic  spirit  is  strongest  in  those  places 
where  people  an  broaght  roost  intimately  into  relation  with  the  land : 
dwcUera  ia  tlie  mountain  or  by  tiie  tea,  and,  above  all,  tlie  paopie  ot 
maied  coasts  and  mountainous  acchipelagpes.  have  al^ys  been 
renownfed  for  love  of  country,  while  the  inhabitants  of  fertile  pbina 
and  tradiiw  communities  axt  frequently  kss  strongly  attadiied  to 
their  own  land. 

Amongst  nomads  the  tribe  is  the  «nit  of  government,  the  poKdcal 
bond  is  personal,  and  there  is  no  definite  territorial  association 
of  the  people,  who  may  be  loyal  but  cannot  be  patriotic  The  idea 
of  a  country  arises  only  when  a  nation,  either  homogeneous  or 
composed  ol  several  races,  establishes  itself  in  a  region  th^bouodaries 
of  which  may  be  defined  and  defended  against  aggrcssaon  from 
without.  Political  geography  talces  account  of  the  partition  d  the 
earth  amoni^  orsanixed  communities,  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
races  to  regions,  and  of  nation?  to  countries,  and  considering  the 
conditions  of  territorial  equilibrium  and  instability. 

The  definition  of  boundaries  and  dKir  delimitation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  political  geojsrai^y.  Natural  boundaries 
are  always  the  most  definite  and  the  strongest,  lending 
themselves  most  readily  to  defence  against  aegtesnon. 
The  sea  is  the  most  effective  of  all,  and  an  islam  state  is 
reoogniaed  as  the  most  stable.  Next  in  importance  comes  a  moan> 
tain  range*  but  here  there  is  often  difiiculty  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  actual  crest -line,  and  mountain  ranges  being  broad  regions,  it 
may  happen  that  a  small  independent  state,  uke  Switzerland  or 
Andorra,  occujpies  the  mountain  vaHej^  between  two  or  more  great 
<.ounUits.  Riven  do  not  form  effective  international  bonndaries, 
akhoui^h  between  deocndent  self-goveming  communities  they  are 
convenient  lines  of  aemarcation.  A  desert,  or  a  belt  of  country 
Mt  puiposely  without  inhabitants,  like  the  mark,  marches  or 
debatable  lands  of  the  middte  ages,  was  once  a  common  means 
of  separating  nations  whkh  nouriued  hereditary  grievances.  The 
"  buffer-state  "  of  modem  diplomacy  is  of  the  same  ineffectual 
type.  A  less  definite  though  very  practical  boundary  is  that  formed 
l>y  the  meeting-line  of  two  languages,  cr  the  districts  inhabited 
by  two  races.  The  Hne  of  fortresses  protecting  Austria  from  Italy 
laek  in  some  places  well  back  from  the  pobtical  boundary,  bvt 
just  inside  the  linguistic  frontier,  so  as  to  separate  the  German 
and  Italian  races  occupyinj;^  Austrian  territory.  Arbitrary  lines, 
either  traced  from  point  to  point  and  marked  by  posts  on  the  ground, 
.ordefined  as  portions  of  meridians  and  parallels,  are  now  thie  most 
common  type  of  bomdaries  fixed  by  treaty.  In  Europe  and*  Asia 
frontiers  are  usually  strongly  fortified  and  strictly  watched  in  times 
of  peace  as  wdl  as  during  war.  In  South  America  strictly  defined 
boundaries  are  still  the  exception,  and  the  claims  of  neighbouring 
nations  have  very  frepuently  given  rise  to  war,  though  now  more 
cpmmooly  ta  arbitration.* 

The  modes  of  government  amongst  civilised  peoples  have  little 
influence  on  pollucal  geography:  some  republics  are  as  arbitrary 
j^^^  .  and  exacting  in  their  frontier  regulations  as  some  absolute 
'•J*!^  monarchies.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  absolute 
JJrJi'"'  mooardnes  are  confined  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  to 
Ada,  Jspna  being  the  only  established  constitutiooal 
monarchy  eart  of  the  Carpathians.  Limited  monarchies  are  (with 
the  exception  of  Japan)  peculiar  to  Europe^  and  in  these  the  degree 
of  democratic  control  may  be  said  to  diminish  as  one  passes  east- 
wards from  tha  United  Kingdom.  Republics,  although  represented 
in  Europe  are  the  peculiar  form  of  government  of  America  and 
are  unknown  in  Asia. 

The  forma,  of  government  of  colonies  present  a  series  of  transi- 
tionat  types  from  the  aotoc^tic  administratbn  of  a  governor 
appocataa  by  the  home  government  to  complete  democratic  self- 
government.'  The  latter  occure  only  in^the  temperate  possessions 
of  tile  British  empire,  in  which  there  is  no  great  preponderance 
of  a  coloured  native  population.  New  colonial  forms  have  been 
developed  during  the  partitkm  of  Africa  amongst  European  powers, 
the  spoere  of  influence  being  especially  worthy  of  notice.  This 
is  a  vaguer  form  of  control  than  a  protectorate,  and  frequently 
amounts  merely  to  anagreement  amongst  civilized  powers  to  respect 
the  ris^ht  of  one  of  their  number  to  exercise  government  within 
a  certain  area,  if  it  shouM  decide  to  do  so  at  any  future  time. 

The  central  governments  of  all  dvilired  countries  concerned  with 
external  relatiras  are  closely  similar  in  their  modes  of  action,  but 
the  internal  administration  may  be  vei^  varied.  In  this  r^pect  a 
country  is  erther  centralized,  like  the  united  Kingdom  or  France, 

*  For  the  history  of  territorial  changes  in  Europe,  see  Freeman. 
Historical  Ceotraphy  of  Europe,  edited  by  Burj^  (Oxford),  1903; 
and  for  the  oradal  definition  of  existing  boundaries,  see  Hcrtslct. 
The  Map  of  Eurofo  by  Tr$aty  U  vols..  London.  187^,  1891):  The 
Uap  ofAfrtca  by  Treaty  (3  vols..  London,  1896).  Also  Lord  Cureon's 
Oxford  address  on  Frontiers  (1907). 


or  lUfciioJ  nf  tMsttet'nir-fflfvbrahig  oiit*  VBk^Gmtmmy  («h«f« 
the  units  include  Idiigdoms.  atieast  three  minor  types  of  monardries. 
nMnicipaUciesanda;crown  land  undera  norainatea  govemor),  or  the 
United  States,  where  the  units  are  democratic  nepuuics.  Tba  ulti- 
mate  canse  of  the  predominant  form  of  federal  govemment  may  be 
the  geographical  diversity  of  the  country,  as  in  the  cantons  occupying 
the  onceisdatcd  mountain  valleys  of  Switsertand,  the  racial  diversity 
of  the  people,  as  in  Austria-Hungary,  or  merely  poetical  expedieqcyi 
as  !n  republKs  of  the  American  type. 

The  minor  subd^iritions  Into  provhices^  cdmties  and  parikhes,  or 
analogous  Areas,  may  also  be  related  u  many  cases  to  natural 
features  or  racial  differences  perpetuated  by  historical  causes.  The 
territorial  divisions  and  subdivtsioiis  often  survive  the  conditions 
whk:h  led  to  their  origin;  hence  the  study  of  political  geography  is 
allied  to  history  as  ckwely  as  the  study  of  physicat  geography  is  alUed 
to  J^logy,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  aggcegation  of  populatuMi  in  towns  was  at  one  time  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  defence,  a  fact  indicated  by  tte 

defensive  sitea  of  many  okf  towns.    In  later  times,       ^ 

towns  have  been  more  often  founded  in  proximity  to  *•■'»* 
valuable  mineral  rosoidrrcs,  and  at  critical  p<Mnts  or  nodes  on  lines 
of  communication.  These  arc  places  where  the  mode  of  travelling 
or  of  transport  b  changed,  such  as  seaports,  river  ports  and  raflway 
termini,  or  natural  resting-places,  such  as  a  ford,  the  foot  of  a 
steep  ascent  on  a  road,  the  entrance  of  a  valley  leacfing  up  from  a 

?Iain  into  the  mountains,  or  a  crossing-place  ol  roads  or  railways,' 
]hc  existence  of  a  good  natural  harbour  is  often  sufficient  to 
give  origin  to  a  town  and  to  fix  one  end  of  a  line  of  land  coip- 
munication. 

In  countries  of  uniform  surface  or  faint  relief,  roads  and  railways 
may  be  oonstructod  in  any  direction  without  regard  to  the  con- 
figuration. In  places  where  the  low  ground  is  marshy,  .^  ^ 
roads  and  railways  often  follow  the  ndge-lines  of  hills,  J^m-L, 
or,  as  in  Finland,  the  old  glacial  eskers,  which  run  parallel  ^^"^ 
to  the  shore.  Wherever  the  rdief  of  the  land  is  pro-  *■■*"•• 
nounced,  roads  nnd  railways  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  lowest  ground 
windmg  abng  the  valleys  of  rivere  and  through  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  exceptional  cases  obstructions  which  it  would  be  impossible 
or  too  costly  to  turn  are  overcome  by  a  bridge  or  tunnel,  the  magni- 
tude of  such  works  increasing  with  the  growth  of  engineering  skill 
and  financial  enterprise,  Similarly  the  obstructions  offered  to 
water  communication  by  interruption  through  land  or  shallows  are 
overcome  by  cutting  canals  or  drraging  out  channels.  The  economy 
and  success  of  most  lines  of  communication  depend  on  following 
as  far  as  possible  existing  natural  lines  and  uiiliziiig  existing  natunH 
sources  oil  ^wer.* 

Commercial  getKraphy  may  be  defined  as  the  description  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  special  reference  to  the  discovery,  production, 
transport  and  exchange  of  commodities.    The  transport     ^ 
concerns  land  routes  and  sea  routes,  the  latter  being    "y***^ 
the  more  important.    While  steam  has  been  said  to    ^ST 
make  a  ship  independent  of  wind  and  tide,  it  u  still    *'^V<V* 
true  that  a  long  voyage  even  by  steam  must  be  planned  so  as  to 
encounter  the  least  r^stance  possible  from  prevailing  winds  and 
permanent  currents,  and  this  involves  the  application  of  oceano- 
graphical  and  mcteorolo^cal  knowkidge.    The  older  navigatwnby 
utilizing  the  power  of  the  wind  demands  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  revival  of  sailing 
ships  may  in  the  present  century- vastly  increase  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  maritime  meteorology. 

The  discovery  and  production  of  commodities  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  geologkal  formations  for  mineral  pr0| 
ducts,  of  the  natural  distribution,  life-conditions  and  cultivation 
or  breeding  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  the  labour  market.  Atten- 
tion ipust  also  be  paid  to  the  artificial  restrictions  of  political  geo- 
graphy, to  the  leeislative  restrictions  bearing  on  labour  and  trade 
as  imposed  in  dinerent  countries,  and.  above  all,  to  the  incessant 
fluctuations  of  the  economic  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  combinations  of  capitalists  or  workers  w^hich  affect  the  market.* 
The  term  "  applied  geography  "  has  been  employed  to  de«gnatc 
commercial  geography,  the  fact  being  that  every  aspect  of  scientific 
geography  may  be  applied  to  practical  purposes,  including  the 
purposes  of  trade.  But  apart  from  the  applied  science,  there  is  an 
aspect  of  pure  geography  which  concerns  the  theory  of  the  relation 
of  economics  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  each  successive  aspect  of  geographical 
science  is  considered  in  its  natural  sequence  the  conditions  he«>me 

*For  numorons  «^ial  instances  of  the  determining  causes  of 
town  sites,  see  G.  G.  Chisholm.  '*On  the  Distribution  of  Towns 
and  Villages  in  England,"  Geographical  Journal  (1897),.  ix.  7^, 
X.  MJ- 

•The  whole  subject  of  anthropogcography  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
way  by  F.  Ratrel  in  his  Anthropogeotfapkte  (Stuttgart,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed..  1899,  vol.  ii.  1891),  and  in  his  PofUische  Geograpkie  (Leipodg, 
1697).  The  special  question  of  the  reaction  of  man  on  his  environ- 
ment is  handled  by  G.  P.  Marsh  in  Man  and  Nature,  or  Physical 
Ccorraphy  as  modified  by  Human  AcHon  (London,  1864). 

*  For  coromereiat  geography  see  G.  G.  Chisholm,  Manual  of  Com- 
1  mertdal  Goofraphy  (1890). 
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more  tmrnftMnM,  t/bmjikau  variable  tod  pmitkally  fattportenL 
Fpom  the  unoertytag  abstcact  mathematical  consulciatioiM  all 
through  the  •upcrimpoecd  phydeal,  biologicaU  anthropo- 
logkiu,  political  And  oommercial  develo|>ment  of  the 
aubiect  run»  the  deterndning  control  exercised  by  crust- 
(omM  acting  oirectlv;  or  indirectly  on  mobile  distributions:  and  thb 
IS  the  esaential  principle  of  geography.  (H.  R.  M.) 

GBOID  (from  Or.  y^,  the  earth),  an  imaginary  surface  em- 
{iloyed  by  geod^uats  which  has  the  property  that  every  element 
of  it  is  perpeadicular  to  the  plumb-line  where  that  line  cuts  it. 
Compared  with  the  "  spheroid  of  reference  "  the  surface  of  the 
geoid  is  in  general  depressed  over  the  oceans  and  raised  over 
the  great  land  masses.  (See  Earth,  Figure  op  the.) 

GEOK-TEPB,  a  former  fortress  of  the  Turkomans,  in  Russian 
Transcaspia,  in  the  oasis  of  Akhal-tekke,  on  the  Transcaspian 
railway,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Askabad.  It  consisted  of  a  walled 
endosure  i|m.  in  circuit,  the  wall  being  18  ft.  high  and  20  to 
50  ft.  thkk.  In  December  1880  the  i^ace  was  attacked  by 
6006  Russians  under  General  Skobeliev,  and  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-three  days  was  carried  by  storm,  although  the  defenders 
numbered  35,000.  A  monument  and  a  small  museum  com- 
memorate the  event. 

GEOLOGY  (from  Gr.  7^,  the  earth,  and  X^ot,  science),  the 
science  which  investigates  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 
Its  object  is  to  trace  the  structural  progress  of  our  planet  from 
the  earliest  b^nnings  of  its  separate  existence,  through  its 
various  stages  of  growth,  down  to  the  present  condition  of 
things.  It  seeks  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  evolution 
of  the  earth's  great  surface  features  has  been  effected.  It  \ui- 
ravels  the  complicated  processes  by  which  each  continent  has 
been  built  up.  It  follows,  evan  into  detail,  the  varied  sculpture 
of  mountain  and  valley,  crag  and  ravine.  Nor  does  it  confine 
itself  merely  to  changes  in  the  inorganic  world.  Geology  shows 
that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  animals  are  the  descendants 
of  other  and  very  different  races  which  once  peopled  the  earth. 
It  teaches  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  development  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  wcH  as  one  of  the  globe  on  which  they  have 
dwelt;  that  each  successive  period  in  the  earth's  history,  since 
the  introduction  of  living  things,  has  been  marked  by  character- 
istic types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  and  that, 
however  imperfectly  the  remains  of  these  organisms  have  been 
preserved  or  may  be  deciphered,  materials  eafst  for  a  history 
of  life  upon  the  planet.  The  geographical  dbtribution  of  existing 
faunas  and  floras  is  often  made  dear  and  intelligible  by  geological 
evidence;  and  in  the  same  way  li^  is  thrown  upon  some  of 
the  remoter  phases  in  the  history  of  man  himsdf.  A  subject 
so  comprehensive  as  this  must  require  a  wide  and  varied  basis 
of  evidence.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  geology  to  gather 
evidence  from  sources  which  at  first  sight  seem  far  removed 
from  its  scope,  and  to  seek  aid  from  almost  every  other  leading 
branch  of  sdence.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  earliest  conditions 
of  the  planet,  the  geologist  must  fully  avail  himself  of  the 
labours  of  the  astronomer.  Whatever  is  ascertainable  by 
Cdesoopc,  spectroscope  or  chemical  analysis,  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  other  heavenly  bodies,  has  a  geok)gicaI  bearing. 
The  experiments  of  the  physidst,  undertaken  to  determine 
conditions  of  matter  and  of  energy,  may  sometimes  be  taken 
as  the  starting-poinU  of  geological  investigation.  The  work 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  forms  the  foundation  of  a  vast  and 
increasing  mass  of  geoloj^cal  inquiry.  To  the  botanist,,  the 
zoologist,  even  to  the  unsdentific,  If  observant,  tiavcJIer  by  land 
or  sea,  the  geologist  turns  for  mf ormation  and  assistance. 

But  while  thus  culling  iredy  from  the  dominions  of  other 
sciences,  geology  claims  as  its  peculiar  territory  the  rocky 
framework  of  the  globe.  In  the  materials  composing  that 
fcamework,  their  composition  and  arrangement,  the  processes 
of  their  (<vmation,  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone, 
and  the  terrestrial  revolutions  to  which  thty  bear  witness,  lie 
the  main  data  of  geological  history.  It  is  the  task  of  the  geologist 
to  group  these  dements  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  made 
to  yield  up  their  evidence  as  to  the  march  of  events  in  the 
evolution  of  the  planet.  He  finds  that  they  have  in  la^se' 
measure  ananged  themselves  in  chroncdb^cai  jeqaeooe,-'tbe 


oldest  lyk^  at  the  bottom  and  the  netrtSL  at  the  top.  Rdtes 
of  an  ancient  sea-floor  are  overlain  by  traces  of  a  vankhed 
land-surface;  these  are  in  turn  covered  fc^  the  deposits  of  a 
former  lake,  above  which  once  move  appear  proofs  of  the  return 
of  the  s^.  Among  these  rocky  records  Be  the  lavas  and  ashct 
of  long-extinct  volcanoes.  The  ripple  left  upon  the  shore,  the 
cracks  formed  by  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  muddy  bott<Hn  of  a 
dried-up  pool,  the  very  imprint  of  the  drops  of  a  pasaing  rain- 
shower,  have  afl  been  accuratdy  preserved,  and  yield  their 
evidence  as  to  geographical  conditions  often  widely  different 
from  those  which  exist  where  such  markings  are  now  found. 

But  it  is  mainly  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded 
in  the  rocks  that  the  geok>gist  is  guided  in  unravelling  the 
chronological  succession  of  geolo^cal  changes.  He  has  fotmd 
that  a  certain  order  of  appearance  characterizes  these  organic 
remains,  that  each  great  group  of  rodcs  b  marked  by  its  own 
spcdal  types  of  Kfe,  and  that  these  types  can  be  recognized, 
and  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur  can  be  correlated  even  in 
distant  countries,  and  where  no  other  means  of  comparison 
would  be  possible.  At  one  moment  he  has  to  deal  with  the  bones 
of  some  large  mammal  scattered  through  a  deposit  of  superfidsl 
gravel,at  another  time  with  the  minute  foraminifers  and  ostiacoda 
of  an  upraised  sea-bottom.  Corals  and  crinoids  crowded  and 
crushed  into  a  massive  limestone  where  th^  lived  and  died, 
ferns  and  terrestrial  plants  matted  together  into  a  bed  of  coal 
where  they  originally  grew,  the  scattered  shells  of  a  submarine 
sand-bank,  the  snails  and  lizards  which  lived  and  died  within 
a  hoUow-tree,  the  insects  which  have  been  imprisoned  wkhin 
the  exuding  resin  of  old  forests,  the  footprints  of  bfida  and 
quadrupeds,  the  trails  of  worms  left  upon  former  shores — these, 
and  innumerable  other  pieces  of  evkieace,  enable  the  geologist 
to  realize  in  some  measure  what  the  faunas  and  floras oCsuccesaiva 
periods  have  been,  and  what  geographical  changes  the  site  of 
every  land  has  undergone. 

It  is  evident  that  to  deal  successfully  with  these  varied 
materials,  a  considerable  aoquaintance  with  different  branches 
of  science  is  needful.  Espedally  necessary  is  a  tolerably  wide 
knowledge  of  the  processes  now  at  work  in  changing  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  of  at  least  those  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life  whose  remains  are  apt  to  be  preserved  in  geological  deposits, 
or  which  in  their  structure  and  habStat  enable  us  to  rtefi^e  what 
their  forerunners  were.  It  has  often  been  insisted  that  the 
present  is  the  key  to  the  past;  and  in  a  wide  sense  this  assertion 
is  eminently  true.  Only  in  pr(^x>rtion  as  we  understand  the 
present,  whete  everything  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  fullest  investi- 
gation, can  we  expect  to  dedpher  the  past,  where  so  much  is 
obscure,  imperfectly  preserved  or  not  preserved  at  an.  A 
study  of  the  existing  economy  of  nature  ou^t  thus  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  geologist's  trailing. 

While,  however,  the  present  cpncfition  of  things  Is  thus  cm- 
ployed,  we  must  obviously  be  on  our  guard  against  the  daager 
of  unooosdously  assuming  that  the  phase  of  nature's  (^leratioBS 
whi<^  we  now  witness  has  been  the  same  in  all  past  titee,  that 
geological  changes  have  always  or  generally  taken  place  in  former 
ages  in  the  manner  and  on  the  scale  which  we  behold  to-day, 
and  that  at  the  jnesent  time  ail  the  great  geobgical  procesaca, 
which  have  produced  changes  in  the  past  eras  of  the  earth's 
history,  are  still  existent  and  active.  As  a  working  hypothesis 
we  may  suppose  that  the  nature  of  geological  processes  has 
remained  constant  iiom  the  beginning;  but  we  caimot  p^ntvMe 
that  the  action  of  these  processes  has  never  varied  in  energy. 
The  few  centuries  wherein  maji  has  been  observing  luitu^ 
obviously  form  much  too  brief  an  interval  by  which  to  mOasuie 
the  hitensity  of  geological  action  in  all  past  time.  For  aught 
we  can  tell  the  present  is  an  era  of  quietude  and  slow  change, 
compared  with  some  of  the  eras  which  have  preceded  IL  Nor 
perhaps  can  we  be  quite  sure  that,  wben  we  have  explored 
every  geological  process  now  in  progress,  we  have  exhausted 
an  the  causes  of  change  which,  even  in  comparatlvdy  recent 
times,  have  been  at  work. 

In  dealing  with  the  geobgical  record,  as  the  accessible  solid 
part  of  the  globe  is  calkd,  we  cannot  too  vividly  r^diae  that  at 
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the  best  it  forms  but  an  imperfect  chronicle.  Oeologkal  htstoiy 
cannot  be  compiled  from  a  full  and  continuous  series  of  docu- 
ments.  Fsom  the  very  nature  of  its  origin  tbe  record  is  necessarily 
fragmentary,  and  it  has  been  furcber  raotilated  and  obscured 
by  the  revolutions  of  successive  ages.  And  even  where  the 
chronicle  of  events  is  continuous,  it  is  of  very  unequal  value  in 
different  places.  In  one  case,  for  earample,  it  may  present  us 
with  an  unbroken  succession  of  deposits  many  thousands  <^ 
feet  in  thickness,  from  which,  however,  only  a  few  meagre  facts 
as  to  geological  history  can  be  gleaned.  In  another  instance 
tt  brings  before  ns,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  yards,  the 
evidence  of  a  most  varied  and  complicated  series  ol  changes 
in  physical  geography,  as  weU  as  an  abundant  and  interesting 
suite  of  organic  remains.  These  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  geological  record  become  more  apparent  and  intelligible  as 
we  proceed  in  tbe  study  of  the  science. 

ClassificaHon. — ^For  systematic- treatment  the  subject  may  be 
oooveniently  arranged  in  tbe  following  parts: — 

I.  The  Historical  Devdopment  of  Geological  Scienct. — Here 
a  brief  outline  will  be  g^ven  ol  the  gradual  growth  of  geological 
conceptions  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and' Romans  down  to 
modem  times,  tracing  the  separate  progress  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  inquiry  and  noting  some  of  the  stages  which  in  each 
case  have  led  upto  the  present  condition  of  the  science. 

3.  The  Cosmkal  Aspects  of  Geology. — This  section  embraces 
the  evidence  supplied  by  astronomy  and  physics  regarding  the 
form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  the  composition  of  the  planets 
and  «mi,  and  tbe  probable  history  of  the  solar  system.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  under  this  heid  are  chiefly  treated  in  separate 
articles. 

3.  Gt^tnosy.-^hn  inquity  bto  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
tubstance.  This  division,  v^iich  deab  with  the  paru  of  the 
earth,  its  envelopes  of  air  and  water,  its  solid  crust  and  tbe 
probable  condition  of  its  interior,  especially  treats  of  the  more 
important  minerals  of  the  crust,  and.  the  chief  rocks  of  which 
that  crust  is  built  up.  Geognosy  thus  lays  a  foundation  of  know- 
ledge regarding  the  nature  of  the  materials  constituting  the  mass 
of  the  globe,  and  prepares  the  way  for  an  investigation  of  the 
processes  by  which  these  materials  are  produced  and  altered. 

4.  Dynamical  Geology  studies  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
various  geological  processes  whereby  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  formed  and  metamorphosed,  and  by  which  changes 
are  effected  upon  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  and  upon 
the  foms  of  terrestrial  surfaces.  Such  an  inquiry  necessitates 
a  careful  examination  of  the  existing  geological  economy  of 
nature,  and  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
geological  changes  of  former  periods. 

5.  Cecteclonie  or  Structural  Geology  has  for  ita  object  the 
architecture  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the 
manner,  in  which  the  various  materials  composing  this  crust 
have  been  arranged.  It  shows  that  some  have  been  formed 
im  beds  or  strata  of  sediment  on  the  floer  of  the  sea,  that  others 
have  been  built  up  by  the  slow  aggregation  of  organic  forms, 
that  others  have  been  poured  out  in  a  molten  condition  or  in 
showers  of  loose  dust  from  subterranean  sources.  It  further 
reveals  that,  though  originally  laid  domm  in  almost  horizontal 
beds,  the  rocks  have  subsequent^  been  crumpled,  contorted 
and  dislocated,  that  they  have  been  incessantly  worn  down, 
and  have  often  been  depressed  and  buried  beneath  later 
soramulations. 

6.  Palaeontotogioal  Geotogy.^^Tbia  branch  of  the  subject, 
Starting  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  tbe  organic  forms  which 
ATS  found  preserved  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  includes  such 
questions  as  the  relations  between  extinct  mod  living  types, 
ttie  laws  which  appear  to  have  governed  the  cUstribution  of  life 
ia  time  and  in  space,  the  relative  importance  of  different  genera 
of  aninuJs  in  geological  inquiry,  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
evidenee.  from  ocganic  remains  regarding  former  conditions 
of  phytical  geography.  Some  of  tbese  problems  bdong  also  to 
loology  and  botany,  and  are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  articles 
Palabontology  and  Palaeobotany. 

7.  St^Hg^apkkal  CaoUgy^^Tim  section  nnght  be  called 


geological  Ustory.  It  works  out  the  chronological  succession 
of  the  great  formations  (A  the  earth's  crust,  and  endeavours  to 
trace  the  sequence  of  events  of  which  they  contain  the  record. 
More  particularly,  it  determines  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
various  plants  and  animab  which  in  past  time  have  peopled 
the  earth,  and  thus  ascertains  what  has  been  the  grand  march 
of  life  upon  this  planet. 

8.  Physiographkal  Geology,  proceeding  from  the  basis  ol 
fact  laid  down  by  stratigtraphical  geology  regarding  former 
geographical  changes,  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface — continental  ridges 
and  ocean  basins,  plains,  valleya  and  mountains.  It  expUuas 
the  causes  on  which  local  differences  of  scenery  delsend,  and 
shows  under  what  very  different  circumstances,  and  at  what 
widely  separated  intervals,  the  hills  and  mountains,  even  of  a 
sinj^e  country,  have  been  produced. 

Most  of  the  detail  embraced  in  these  several  sections  b 
relegated  to  separate  articles,  to  which  references  are  here 
inserted.  The  following  pages  thus  deal  mainly  with  the  general 
INrindples  and  historical  development  of  the  sdcnce^-* 

Pabt  I. — Historical  DB\'BLorMBMT 

Geological  Ideas  among  the  Creeks  and  Romans. — Many  geological 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  so  striking  a  form  that  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  earliest  and  rudest 
races  of  mankind.  Such  inct<renta  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  destructive  storms  on  land  and  sea,  disastrous  floods  and 
landslips  suddenly  strewing  valleys  with  ruin,  must  have  awakened 
the  teJTor  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  Prominent  features  of 
landscape,  such  as  mountain-chains  with  their  snows,  clouds  and 

crags 

.  have 

appealed  of  old,  as  they  still  do,  to  the  awe  and  wonder  of  those 
wno  for  the  first  time  behold  them.  Affain,  banks  of  sea-shells  In 
far  inland  districts  would,  in  course  of  time,  arrest  the  attention  <rf 
the  more  intelligent  and  reflective  observers,  and  raise  in  their  miilds 
some  kind  of  surmise  as  to  how  such  shells  could  ever  have  come 
there.  These  and  other  con^icuous  geological  problems  found 
their  earliest  solurion  in  legends  and  myths,  wherein  the. more 
striking  terrestrial  features  and  the  elemental  forces  of  nature  were 
represented  to  be  the  manifestatkn  of  the  power  of  unseen  super- 
natural beings. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  specially  well  adapted, 
from  its  physical  conditions,  to  be  the  birth-place  of  such  Cables. 
It  is  a  region  frequently  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  contains  tw» 
distinct  centres  of  volcanic  activity,  one  in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  one 
in  Italy.  It  b  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  long  succession  of  lofty 
snow-capped  mountain-ranges,  whence  copious  rivers,  often  swollen 
by  heavy  rains  or  melted  snows,  carry  the  drainage  into  the  sea. 
On  the  south  it  boasts  the  Nile,  once  so  full  of  mystery:  likewise 
wide^  tracts  of  arid  desert  with  their  dreaded  dust  storms.  The 
Mediterranean  itself,  though  an  inland  sea,  is  subject  to  gales, 
whichj  on  exposed  coasts,  raise  breakers  quite  larse  enough  to  give  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  power  of  ocean  waves.  The  countries  that 
surrouna  this  great  sheet  of  water  display  in  many  places  widely- 
spread  deposits  full  of  sea  shells,  like  those  that  still  live  in  the 
neighbouring  bays  and  gulfs.  Such  a  region  was  not  only  well  fitted 
to  supply  suojects  for  mythology,  but  also  to  fumbh,  on  every  side, 
materials  which,  in  their  interest  and  suggcstivcncss,  would  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  observant  men. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  early  philosophers  of  Greece 
should  have  noted  some  of  these  geological  features,  and  should  have 
sought  for  other  explanations  of  them  than  those  to  oe  found  in  the 
ponwar  myths.  The  opinions  entertained  in  antiquity  00  these 
subjects  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two  heads:  (i)  Geo- 
logical processes  now  in  operation,  and  (2)  geological  changss  In 
the  past. 

I .  Contemporary  Processes. — ^The  geological  processes  of  the  preseat 
time  are  partly  at  work  underground  and  partly  on  the  suriaceof  the 
earth.  The  former,  from  their  frequently  disastrous 
character,  received  much  attention  from  Greek  and 
Roman  jauthors.  Aristotle,  in  his  Meteorics,  cites  the' 
^)ecularions  of  several  of  his  predecessors  which  he  rejects 
in  favour  of  his  own  opinion  to  the  effect  that  earth(]uakes  are  due 
to  tbe  generation  of  wind  within  the  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the 
warmth  01  the  sun  and  the  internal  heat.  Wind,  bein^  the  lightest 
and  moat  rapidly  moving  body,  is  the  cause  of  motion  in  other 
bodies,  and  five,  united  with  wind,  becomes  flame,  which  is  endowed 
with  great  rapidity  of  motion.  Aristotle  looked  upon  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  as  closely  connected  with  each  other,  the 
discharge  of  hot  materials  to  the  surface  being  the  result  of  a  severe 
earthqiMke.  whan  finally  the  wind  rushes  oat  with  violence,  and 
tunes  Dories  tbe  mirrounding  country  under  i«)arks  and  cinders. 
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•H  bad  happoiRt  it  IJ(4ri-  Thcnc  cnxk  rontrpABn*  ol  the  Hmn 

^  wJrafiip  ■rfinn  Uhl  llHCailHofevlhqiHkeB,CDntilUlcdtO  prevail 

t.  Tbey  Mt  reptMid  Mf  LucrelliB,  who.  howti 

„  „„ ofbivinc  Invdcd  tbnHKh  tlie  volcanic  jiatiS* 

or  lUly.  «u  aU*  to  RcogiilK  thit  Veuvliii  liul  oan  h«n  an 
utlvc  volcaiio,  ilthoudi  no  cruptiH  had  uken  place  Irom  k  wilhin 
koman  EKOicKr-  He  conltaiMd  lo  hoU  Ihe  bclfaf  [bat  vokank 
eneffy  anac  ttpm  tbe  BMtvBnam  of  iibtetraneaii  wind.  He  believed 
tba(  tbe  diKrict  anuad  [he  Stnit  of  Meaiiaa.  which  bad  fmncrly 
nillcfied  'rom  dcauuctive  cajtbquakeii  vaa  addom  vUted  by  Ihem 
bftfr  the  volcanic  venti  of  that  le^n  had  been  opeitedp  aa  Ju  to 
pnKUeaneacapeforthBiubt<naiieaBfiEe,~~~'  ' "*  *" — '' — 


«adaa«ilaab>c 

ot  (ha  lea-bottoa. 


IHrecBTdi  ■ 


ol  cutbqudct  pbnooen*  irhkb  hai 

COBB  dmra  to  ua  fioiii  aatiqiiitr  b  that  d  Sana  in  hia  Quaaliimes 
Ifabinlu.  TUa  philaaofita'  had  been  mucb  inieitattd  fa  lh< 
KcoBDta  ^vea  Idia  by  murvlvan  and  wiiaMei  d(  [be  earthquaka 
whicb  coavuktrf  the  diMlct  d  Naplea  in  Febnuiy  A^  6j.  Ha 
dirtjauubed  aeverat  diitlnct  msvmiHta  el  [he  trauad:  lat,  tbt 
■p  aiid  dwn  Batlaa  (neaiois):  aad.  the  oadUatory  motKHi  (■■- 
(uiuie):  and  probably  a  thin],  that  of  treoibling  or  vibntva. 
wMeadnittliic  that  loaw  eanbqiialta  may  ariee  from  the  io1Up« 
pi  the  mill  aTHbtefiuicaB  cantiei.  he  adhered  to  the  otd  idea, 
held  by  tbe  moat  Dumerous  and  important  previoiu  when,  that 
tbeae  comaiotiaaa  are  caused  mainly  by  tho  movcmcAta  of  wind 
inprinned  withio  the  (snh.  A*  to  ibe  origin  td  valanic  outbuma 
be  Hppganl  that  the  mbtcmnean  wind  in  MniuUn^  far  sn  oulllt, 

atere  of  aulphur  and  other  coisbustiblc  uibfluncex.  wUcli  ^  mere 
frietioa  an  act  on  £ie.  The  eldei  Pliny  leilEralei  the  commonly 
accepted  opinion  aa  to  the  elficacy  of  wind  tinderErouod.  Ir 
ilia  iMJim  tne  pbeoomcna  of  eanhquakr '  *"  ~'  "  ''"  '*"' 

'"""'Naplea  I  '"  " 


I  Kiffer  teii  than  others, 
ahakea  which  stand  on 

noiocKBl  opcntions,  no  aSnnce  was  made  durins  the  lime  of  Ibe 
GRcbaiid  Romain  aa  lo  the  theoietlcal  eiplanatloa  of  Iheie  pbeno- 
menai  but  a  cooudenblc  body  of  (acu  vu  collected,  especially 
as  to,  the  effects  of  eaitbqiulccs  and  the  ocCDirtnce  of  volcanic 

The  EoperficLsl  pnxtsies  of  geology,  bdng  much  Iras  striking  iHan 
those  cf  subterranean  energy,  naturally  attracted  less  ntientum  In 
I  „     f    inliquiry.   The  operati '  -    -^  '- '-'-'■  — 


$y  affect  a  human  populalior 

alUivtal  at  brontht  down  annual!:^  1^  the  Nile 

Aristotle,  b  i 
sidcrable  acqi 
north  side  oTl 


with  the  vsiia 


Bscondeuetsof  theatmaipiiericmaiiIuie,ajiil>homthalihelarEe-it 
rfvers  rise  amont  tbe  kiliiHt  high  grounds.  He  ihowshoo-senJblv 
the  alluWal  dcpoilta  carried  down  to  the  sea  increase  the  bnadlti 
of  the  laiHl,  ud  cita  aoae  parts  of  the  shom  dI  (he  Black  Sea, 

of  laatesia]  that  tbe  vesaels  (hen  ui  use  required  to  be  of  much 
smallerdisught  than  previouily.  the  water  shallowing  hi  much  that 
the  marshy  inHiod  would,  in  course  ol  time,  become  dry  land. 
Strabo  suppln  further  interesting  infonnalion  as  to  the  work  of 


IT  alluvial  plaii 
snwwn.  rse  lemarks  thai  tbesc 
vanciiw  farther  outward  by  tbe  cbl 
1.  All  fmcciKi.— Tbe  abunda 
eipoied  among  the  upraised  Tertia 
_  the  couirtnes  bordering 

'"~  -  frequently  aUiided  to  i 
?'?*'  Xoophaneaol  Cokphor 
^"^  of  aholi  and  other  marii 
mountaiu  aDd  Inlcrted  from  then 
the  pstt.  A  alnnar  conclusion  was 
U64  Kc)  from  shells  Bke  acaUopt  a 

.  tb«ea,Strato  and  Strabo  noted  ih( 
different  parts  <t  Egypt,  togelfaet  • 
the  sea  had  ooce  spiwd  over  tbe 


day  nappeer  where  thei 
regartled  as  fellowlDg  ea 
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use  they  are  brouRht  alViUl  sn  int. 
,  Cvkl  puts  into  Ibe  mouth  cf  rte 


looat  of  arbat  was  nnliiihl|r  sc^idid 
be  aibiBct  ■■  tha  Ancunu  w.  It 
d  and  BGB,  tbaaoan  of  vaDeysby 


a  {  df  ul  ^leculalkw.  They  had  acquired 

on  ion  of  the  BanireaiidopefalAaiioftkc 

gfc ^ , , M(h  many  wrltcra  reaUiad  that  the 

iiiiriniiiftlir  raillilia I  alas)alii<ii.  ant  ail  aiil  hIhjiiii     ' 

3il  ia  naw.  tbey  had  no  gKapae  of  tbe  vast  suowssioa  cf  chi_^. 
[hat  sunace  which  have  been  revealed  by  Bsolctty.  They  bwl 
hypotheses  00  the  sknderest  ba^  of  lact,  aiid  (fid  not  reattie  tb 
oecesalty  of  testln*  or  verlT^Dg  them. 
-"--ff----  CHmjmmi  imOmU 


ascribed,  u  wUch  slnniUrly  modern  idtu  are  upresard 

aukjamains,  aoae  ofnicfa  are  Ibere  stated  to  have  bcea 
by  an  affltlai  of  the  (romd,  wfalk  othacs  have  bccB  left 

, bept,  owiat  t*  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  rocks  aroiad 

tbem.  In  dlber  case.  It  Is  confeMcd  that  tbe  process  sroold  demand 

t  proUe 


doc- 


enturod  to  laqiuiii  any  of  hg  A.. . 

od  the  sea  had  Geea  aepantcd  00  tbe  third  <by  of  cmtioo, 

the  sppeaiaDce  of  any  animal  life,  which  was  not  crated  BPtB 
rhday.  To  assert  that  the  dry  biKl  is  made  Bptacnat  past 


about'&KB  year*  bad  elapsed  siiue  the  time  of 
II  any  thougbtfnl  ohatfver,  Iiih         '    ''' 


. , ipantbavetadVoftliaBiUt^ 

to  be  tbe  ottbodox  bdisi  that  only  somewhere 
'  :lapied  sioDe  the  time  of  Adam  titd  Evt 
rer,  Impreaaed  wllfa  the  ovcrwhetaiia*  fosca 
fo^ienia  fwaatkan  (tf  the  eatdi?  cnM 
must  nave  uaea  waf  periods  of  tlma  far  thdr  amiamlatsna.  vea- 
tnred  to  ^ve  public  eapressioa  to  his  conviction,  be  ran  corksiderabte 
risk  cf  being  proceeded  against  as  a  heretic  ft  was  needful,  there* 
fore,  to  End  some  eiplsnatkn  of  tbe  (acts  of  nature,  aMch  woiM  mat 
run  eouDler  to  tbt  tPrtsriastical  system  gf  the  day.  Vatiana  socb 
inttrpremioaa  wwe  psoaosad,  doabtlass  ia  aa  boaest  sadaavaurat 
recoacUialisTL  Tbnc  of  Ibess  dessrve  qiidil  notice:  fl)  hlaay 
able  observers  and  diligent  cnltecton  of  feinls  ptrsuadtd  tMsnselvea 
that  these  objects  never  bdenged  to  orgaiMas  of  any  Uod,  bat 
BhonM  be  npitjnd  a*  ■•«  'HiA*  d  aatara."  Iiaviac  ao  laiM 
osapnian  with  any  on«  Uvlpg  oeatare  than  Iba  (net  HUaras 
on  a  window.     Tbe^were  styled  "  lormed  "  or  "Sfund,    stOBCa. 

Imitative  process  Sthln  the  earth  or  to  the  inauenee  of  tha  stars. 
(:)  Observers  who  couM  oot  resist  the  evldsiMa  of  their  stOH  that 
the  lotisl  shells  ottcc  beloa(ed  to  livlif  aaloiilit  and  whis  at  tbe 
saose  time,  fell  the  necessity  of  accoumiag  lor  tha  pttsence  of  mariae 
organisms  in  Ibg  rocks  of  which  the  dry  bod  It  brgety  built  up, 
sought  a  way  out  of  the  ditWultv  by  lnni1dn(  the  iMufa  of  Koak 
Here  was  a  catastrophe  which,  tliey  said,  exlendtd  mt  the  wbole 
riolMi.BDdby  which  the  entke  dryland  aas  suliiainad  evau  bd  to 
the  topsof  the  high  hiUs.  Trae,  it  only  lasted  one  bvodicd  and  fifty 
days,  but  so  link  were  the  facts  then  apprnHated  that  aadifietdly 

the  IholWnih  al  «FeI  of  los^emis  fonnslkiaB  Into  IhW  blisf  VKa 
of  time.  (J)  Soar  mora  iotslligeBl  mra  in  Italy,  reeacatiiat  thai 
thai  ioierpiBtations  could  not  be  vplicid,  (ell  buck  un  (kc  idea 

heaped  up  by  repisted  and  viiorouierupliona  (itm  vnkaelcotatre*. 
Cetlain  mdSftm  snipUonsia  the  Aegean  Sea  and  bi  the  Bay  of  Napla 
had  diawa  aneatim  m  tha  mpldUy  with  wbkb  hills  el  caaaidsraUi 
siae  ooald  be  piled  aroand  an  acUve  craterTlt  was  argued  that  9 
Monte  Nuovo  nesT  Naples  could  have  been  accumubted  to  a  hci^l 
of  nearly  500  ft,  in  two  days,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  agaiBit 
beMevinf  thai,  during  the  time  of  tbe  Fkiad.  aad  la  tbecasne  cf  she 
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hypothtti 
ortbodon 


fSM 


Knolirilf, 


and  impor 
of  thetun 
tbe  oritiu 

tfaiiTlicn 


tbc  put  U 

fo^KdU 
faundalloi 
bebroudit 


64» 


ouiUeil  for  tbem  by  luppoiiDE  that  tli 


hat  they  biul  bttn  dcpoaitfl]  into 
A  vhich  had  nibnucntly  bcrn 

,_,_^_  „  „ riur  of  tht  globe.    Thirty  yvon 

bter,  ifler  bavlng  taboaird  with  riaO  and  euhoriann  tn  ill  tntnchn 
J  ... — 1  tj..j:S,  ■..  ~.u:.i..j  — «i^  „otk,  Ua  tmnDiu  ^>i>gKi 


■  larja  put  of  v 
y,  bajniblilbiil,*! 


mijnv,  wfcjcli  b  •pedall/  renatlabiea*  the  Bt«  liiemi 
lith  the  hBtory  of  the  esrth  la  ■  clironolojicalniannef ,  at 


I  of  eiperimenl,  the  antfauity  of  Ihi 

Hoiy.    Mi.  eiperimenr -•-  -■■'-  - 

mid  not  hive  yielded 


i^eetful  rccognliio 


of  Im 


livlded  t1 


history  rf  OUT  earth 


ill  penodi  of  uneqi 
VI  mne  70/xn  or  73iO(a.  ra».. 

incandemBce.  before  Ihe  globe  

luted  9o]fi  yean,  and  that  sboot  35,060  v«n  elapied  befoic  the 
•Diface  lud  eooled  mfficitntly  to  be  touched,  and  therelate  to  b« 
f*iw>hu  of  Bupponing  living  thlngt.  IWatmiammal  life.however, 
■u  not  introdiiMd  nmil  SS.o"  "''  60.i«0  yesti  after  the  be^nlng 
of  the  »rorid  or  about  15,000  yeara  before  our  time.  Loolung  into 
the  futures  be  foreaa"  Ihat.  by  continued  refneeration,  our  globe 
IriD  cvoitually  berome  ccldei  than  ice.  and  thulau  face  of  naure, 
with  its  maniiotd  varieliea  of  ptaat  and  aiumal  life,  will  pcrieh  after 

BuffoB'i  coixeplion  of  the  opclallon  of  the  pological  aginta  did 

■ilh  a  conieqneiit  emergence  of  land.  Be  alitl  looked  on 
4  as  dde  to  the  bomirig  of  "  pyricoua  and  combuttible 
ihowh  he  now  ailed  in  the  co-operalion  of  clectrkity- 
jbleiT  that  the  fine  volcanon  coulii  not  armc  until  lome 
the  be^ning  o(  the  mild,  by  which  time  a 
J letaUon  had  been  buried  in  the  earth 


s; 


to  auppiy  them  with  fuct    He  aji 


Dfhb' 


can  be  little  doubt  that  bad  he  availed  hlitueU  of  the  laboura  of  hli 
own  counlryraan.  Jean  Etienne  Goellard  (lyij-iTie),  ol  Giovanni 
Arduioo  (I7U-179S)  1"  "alyi  ""d  '>'  Johann  (Jottlcb  Lehmann 
{d,  1 767)  aad  George  Chiijlian  FOchiel  (1711-1773)  In  Germany,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  give  to  h|a  '*  epocha  "  a  more  definite  necea- 
rion  of  event!  and  a  gioter  coneapondence  irilh  Ihe  facta  of  nature, 
y.  who  formed  phiioaophkal 
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ii.  and  (ooIl  hii  docior'i  degree 
a  amaH  landed  property  la 

[ratify  the  tckntific 

\j  in  tile.    He  had.  befp  dor 


Ihe  CO 


le  hadgiaci 


and  on  Ihe  conlutenl  of  Eurin 

hi . __„  .^ _j*  reHection;  and  be  had  giaou- 

ally  evolved  a  ^em  or  theory  in  which  all  the  1 

could  be  arranacd.  w  aa  to  ahow  their  mulual  dependence  ana  u^ 

hia  viewi  with  one  or  two  of  hii  f  riendi,  but  refrained  from  pabOiUni 
th —  ---'--  -J    — ■■  ------  joundatbn  ol  the  Ro>'al  Sociely  J 

E<  an  outline  of  hia  doclrine  to  that 

lei  an  Eater  he  expanded  thii  ftrat  ceaay 

ini  mes,  which  were  pubtiihcd  in  ITU 

■i  m,,^ll,P,«,Siaf,iIeui!n!ii>ni. 

led  a  profound  influence  on  moden 


that  the  oldeat  and  lowest  roc 
that  into  these  more  dccp-i 
larger  boifiea  ct  mahen  matte 
that  what  vai  orij^nally  looi 
In  anch  cryitalhne  ichbte  oi 
In  the  course  of  these  1 
originaHy  more  or  less  ne 
dWocatcd.  crumple '  ■ 
rangei  of  lofty  moui 


his  master'.  vfe«.    Unlike  the 

ned  Irom  tiling  to  explain  the 

X"^eS^'4.rr;,'rsrs; 

at  c=n,be  Kcn  to  be  the  pre™, 

of  the  actual  lertKlhsl  •yueia. 

(CedHi  him,  he  rcc^niaed  in  D» 

d  evidjije  of  former  ^»g«phical 

'^  of  ha1dtt.^"^^imlnt^  Ti 

of  I  Tcriiiry  kHo  claimed  by 

He  beliEved  that  thac  varioa* 

onKUdated  by  tublcrraneu  hat. 

I  subsequent  vcii 
ed  ^om  betow,  an 


ijccluro  u  lo'h^^'Uqd  toVlevalei! 
.  He  thought  that  the  interior  of  oar 
las,  nRlted,^nit  uncbxind  by  Ibg  actiH 
nnecting  volcanoei  with  Pie  CMibustsaa  of 
•  had  ban  th«  prevalent  beUcI  lor  mmiv 
them  u  ■  beneEcBBt  piDvlalai  of  "  qAadta 
ace,  in  oidcr  to  ptavni  iha  uanccamy 
il  cfltcti  or  eirtkguakea. 
'e  «(  the  Hsttoaiui  pMlMOpliy  k  to  be 
Its  canecpdnaa  itgtMot  the  leDbigial 
I  progrcw  on  the  aiittas*  of  the  glolic. 
I  undeixoipg  ■  nHdoi  pnctv  of  degiada- 
e  of  the  ah  tnat.  nil,  linn  and  iBeaca, 
.  il  no  couniervuillnB  ucBcy  itwuld  ioter- 
u.y  land  irin  be  wodied  any  into  Ihe  sea. 
[hat  thii  unirerQl  erodon  la  not  everywhere 
-  -"—  -"-It  it  ia  gpcciaHy  active  alMj  the 


lotUid 


that  the  detritus 


rn  the  land  must  be  sp 


the  fadaling  ocean,  ' 
halntable  fTobe,  and 

Tboogh  Hutton  w 

SHiiy  o(  the  itntHied  neks,  he  left 
the  daboiatloa  ol  hli  theory,  tt  1 
one  ol  hit  French  contcmporadea,  tl 
Lamarck  (IJ4(-lSj5),wi^-  -' — ■— ' 


uplift  the  bed  ' 
ntaUODd  : 


Bologywl 


otherwise  with    . 
illuattiooa  J.  k    * 

M-lyStyyT 


»i  gieaierJintnctioii  in  that  depsniDcai 
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GEOLOGY 

htioo  dF  thfi    comlde  to  it  nitit  cc 


bkloatoil  queilians  have  bnn  tardily  re^^., ^, v  -^ 

lioai  ID  gfwigy  tiavt  been  Icb  gcncmlly  icknawleilcal. 
scnptnt  tlur  profanrBhtp  o[  zoology ;  oCiiuectB,  4?  woi 
niicrasuiplc  anlmali"  st  tlic  Uuvum  of  Nitm^  H'ai 
in  t;9J,  Kc  at  once  satcred  inch  charaneriiik  ardour  an 

tbc  mallUKa  hF  con^dtrcd  Dot  mndy'thc  tivine  but  al»  1 
(orms,  (spwially  the  abundant,  varied  and  wcD-piesen 
and  BpWTM  [urr'uhed  hy  Ihc  Teniary  depoiitl  of  tbe  P. 

Bfoognlart  (1770-18^7).    "-- 


iiT'^wLtE 


770-18^71-  'His  labours  Bnurngthne  reiki  of  andent 

liiilutc  ID  1709.  Thcsf,  includine  a  further  ebboration  of  hit 
ewi,  he  published  in  iBoi  In  a  aoiallvdunic  entitled  HyifrafMsfH. 
Thil  treatise,  Ihoufli  it  did  not  reacli  a  Kcond  edition  and  hai 
tvet  been  rcprioted.  dneivea  an  bonourabla  place  in  geotoglcal 


_ , ulnerlal  deflradj... „, 

vilk);>by  nuiDlnc  natct.  Not  even  Flulairi 
doctrifiB  inDze  enwanticBily,  and  ft  la  woftliy  of  ■■ 
Ittuslnilwitt  it  at  Huanlaii  Tiarj  aweiicd 
witb  Lamaiclra  bodL  The  Fmeb  satimllM,  1 
'-'Hichiuona  » tar  aa  ID  take  no  aecouni  of  any  g 
le  lemnrial  cnn,  which  mlebt  hive  produc 
■     ■     ■    ■'-  -     --'->■ '-ceoC  the  globe 


ameiThEl 


tin  phyitcal  f«(nre>  of . 

loral  aoHdenta,  have  bnn  cut  out  of  plains,  the  original  Burfaqe*  of 
whichareindkaledbythc  crests  and  sununlti  of  IhcH  elcvationj. 

Ltmarck,  In  PcRecutig  upon  the  wide  dUFu^n  of  fossil  sheila  and 
Ifae  gnat  helaht  above  Iha  tea  at  which  they  are  found,  conceived 

by  the  cea.  and  that,  by  an  inpuin  cDmnunlcaied  to  tbe  water* 
through  the  inllacnce  cfncHy  of  the  moon,  tbe  lea  It  dowly  eatlDg 
away  the  eastern  margins  oT  the  contincnta,  and  Ibrowlnf  indetrllua 
on  their  western  eoaBIi*  and  is  thus  undually  ahifting  its  basin 
nnind  the  globe.  He  would  not  admit  the  operation  of  cataeiyamt; 
but  inuited  as  strongly  aa  Hution  on  the  continuity  of  natural 
pmeesHs.  and  on  the  Mc»»ty  of  expiaiaiog  farmer  chaogei  of  the 

As  in%ht  be  anticipated  fnini  bb  previous  Uudies,  he  brou^t  living 
thingj  and  their  temaioi  into  the  tofefront  of  bis  tiieoty  of  the  earth. 
He  loolied  upon  fosslli  as  one  of  the  chief  mcani  of  comprehending 
the  tevohitloiia  which  tbe  turface  of  the  earth  haa  undergone; 
and  In  bia  Utile  nhine  heaeun  and  again  dnella  on  the  vast 

arguH.frcaitbeeaB£tlano(Eu9il  shells,  that  they  mueC  bavc  lived 
and  died  oben  their  RDBlna  are  DOW  found- 
In  the  lut'part  a(  Us  treatiae  Lamaiclc  advances  some  peculiar 
0[JnIans  In  pbyilei  and  chernistry,  which  he  had  broached  eighteen 
years  before,  but  which  had  met  with  no  acceptance  among  the 
■'icnIiRc  men  of  his  time.  He  believed  that  the  tendency  of  all 
impound  SDbstancea  Is  10  decay,  and  thereby  lo  be  resolved  into 
.1 .  -[..uenla.    Vet  he  saw  lUt  the  vLiible  crust 


...  .jmponent  con 

the  eartn  conslits  I — , ,  _. ^„_ ,~.^_    -.».  .^_,». 

T  set  hlfnself  to  solve  the  jiroblcni  thus  presented.  Perceiviag 
11  the  l>iolof^ca]  action  of  livldg  orgajusins  ■  constantly  forming 
mbinaltona  of  matter,  which  would  never  have  olberwiie  come 
a  eaistence,  he  proceeded  10  draw  tbt  '  ' "  '  " '  '    '   ' 

-  -•■-  -lion  of  plar-  — '  — '— '  <■••  '■ 
lie  world  is 


which  fc 

jMcplioo 

Thougb  this  fwecping  deductioi 


d  rife~(ihV>«wilr  ib'ja  t^jiipna 


of  then 


iSueofUmareii'eworfc.  thetB~caa'benodoubithat 

more  fully  than  any  one  had  done  before  him.  the  efficacy  of  plants 
and  animals  as  agcnte  of  geological  change. 

The  last  notable  conlributor  to  the  coemologlcal  literature  of 
geology  was  another  ilkulrions  Frenchman,  the  comparative  ana- 
-._,..  tomiK  Cuvier  (I7to-l8u).  He  was  contcmporaiy  with 
""^  Lamarck,  but  oJ  a  very  different  type  of  mind.  The 
brilliance  ol  his  speculations,  and  the  charm  with  wnicb  he  expounded 
(fiein,  early  gained  for  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  society  ol  Palis. 
He  too  was  drawn  by  bis  looloGical  studies  to  investigate  fos«l 
organic  remain^  and  10  consider  the  lotmer  conditions  of  the  earth's 

oreaaisms  of  the  F^tis  l^n  tlut  he  found  hb  chin'  matenal.  and 
from  them  that  he  prepared  tbe  memoirs  which  led  tc 
regarded  aa  the  founder  of  vertebrate  palaeontology.  I 
theh*  bbtogical  Interest,  they  aarakencd  in  him  a  kee 
ascertain  the  chaiacter  and  Beouence  of  the  geographical 
to  which  they  bear  witness.  Tie  approached  the  -■--- 
oppotiteand  leHpbilDeophicalpointof  viei    ' 


than  that  of  Lamarck, 


ither  hand,  was  a 


643 

JaeneoiKelvtd  aolloitt,  which  affected  al! 

.    WitleLamarek  was  by  instinct  an  evolu- 

«  "lifi  at  wo.^u4ert1IS'lhS 

-he  continuity  ol  the 

fiecbrclel  lar  la 


tc  the  alleged 

la  ago.    CuvJoTthianinked 
lenerationa  had  COAtended  for 


le  efficacy  of  the  Delugi 

tlook  into  the  Beologlcal  paslj  and  bad  opened  up  to  him 
iiion  of  deeply  interotiDEproblenu  in  tbe  history  of  life  up 
rth.  which,  though  be  hid  not  bimaclf  material  lor  their  so 


uld  be  cleared  u 

Gradu^  Shapimg  ^  Cectofy  n  ' 

vili  be  seen  from  the  for^oin^  — , . 

iter  the  lapse  of  lon^  centuries,  and  froi 


m  tbe  for^oinf  historical  sketch  that  It 


qr.SUfllCf.— It 

„iat  It  was  only 

tbe  labours  ol  many 


of  the  geological  re 

The  youngeat  of 

Evolutioniata,    Po 

organic  and  oiiani 


It  of  the  earth  cDniains  ai 


incomplete^ 


'  In  De  Luc's  Le«j 


igy'^iiuse. 
that  ■' geology  ■  is  more  approp 

made,  but  "geology  "  occurs 


6+4  G 

kbttdomfc  hatT  ieach«f  tTwLr  exUtEng  DcguiiutloiL  The  i>ub1ii 
of  iMnrin'*  OrMn  ifSpaia  is  ilja,  in  wbkh  tvolutioii  in 
tbi  k(T  tD  ttia  EiKofy  of  tliD  ankul  and  visMmbIg  Uncdcii 

■* — ■ -» '-- 'm  in  gwiliigfcil  opinioii.    Tl 

d  out,  and  •volBtion  ben 

, evcrtbemrid. 

Miiin  HiorAiif  /fiuHf  Jtoek.— So  Iofl(  H  die 

_i J  amtd  bjr  tbe  combiMlon  o( 

ind,  then  eouM  be 
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"'ofd^ 


nliltk 


tlnctlon  benKB  volcanic 


mlua  by  the 


nlinuFd  to  prevail  that  bU  the  nclaiihlcb 

tna^t,T%thn  roc\a.  whTS*li3'b«o 

_i  at  the  burning  inflanniable  nalertali 

naa  seen  fcindlcd  undeittDund.  In  ipite  of  the  Ipeculatloni 
eicartca  and  Lelbnicr,  it  wat  not  yet  generally  comprebencted 
Chen  eaittt  beneath  the  Cerreitna]  cnjtt  a  ndteD  minBa, 

ijccted  into  that  emit,  and  hai 

the  nrface  with  ail  the  energy 

'     tn  be  memoriali  of 

ilounded  with  Ih( 


inerced  thmgh  it, , 

st  an  active  volaiiB.    What  m  now  ■> 

thCK  fonder  injections  and  propiilwRt '. .  ._ _ 

iDcln  of  unquHCionably  aqunwi  ftrigin.    The  last  great  teacher  by 
whom  thne  antiqusled  doctrina  were  forTrulatHT  into  a  lyitcm 


— ■pauwhlchbecondnuedtaSUuplfltbeeBcf  ethlilife.  Pcneucd 
of  ^^at  eothddatm  for  hia  eubjeo,  dear,  nethodkal  and  eloquent 
ill  bb  eapoiltioii  of  It,  ha  eooa  drew  around  iilm  nea  from  aU  parts 
of  the  world,  who  repaired  to  itudy  under  the  great  oracle  of  vliat 
he  called  ^cvnoflv  (Gn  tf,  the  earth,  vi&ra,  bowledge)  or  earth- 
knowledge.  ItevlvIiH  doctrinet  that  had  beea  cUnent  long  before 
Ma  time,  he  taught  that  the  globe  wu  once  completely  BirrDunded 
with  an  ocean,  from  which  the  rocki  of  the  eanh^  cnM  were 
4epoiited  ai  diendcal  ptedmtatee.  in  a  certain  definite  order  over 
the  whole  planeL  Amoagtneae"iiirfvcna1fonnatiotia"Qfaqueoiu 
origin  won  iociuded  many  roclo.  whldi  hove  long  been  recognited 
10  tan  been  once  mAhao,  and  to  have  risen  from  below  Into  the 
npper  parti  of  the  teriHtrtal  enat.  Werner,  folbnrinf  the  old 
tradition,  lookied  upon  volcanoea  ai  modeni  fcaturei  In  the  history 
of  the  planet,  whi^  could  r"  ' '" ■■■— •"  • 


ad  beta  prodncod  from  central  France  that  batalt,  one 
,-__„  of  the  recks  daimed  by  him  H  a  cbenkal  pnct|riiata  and 
ij2^  a  nidvefial  fotmatloa.  b  a  Wva  which  haa  been  poured 
^^^  out  la  a  molteB  itatv  at  variooi  niddy  snarated  perledt 
of  thne  and  tl  aMnr  fflerent  placee.  So  lar  bacfe  ai  lyji  J.  E. 
Guettard  (ifis-tTK}  had  ifaBwa  that  the  baialtic  rocln  of  AuvcrgDe 
are  true  bvu,  which  have  flowed  out  In  itreaini  from  gmupa  of 
once  active  conea.  Eleven  yean  later  the  obaemtion  was  con&raed 
and  greatly  extended  by  NIcholai  I>cam*rcgt  (1713-18IJ),  who, 
during  a  long  course  of  yeart,  warlred  out  and  isapped  the  com- 
piicated  volcanic  records  of  that  Interesting  region » and  dernonitrated 
to  all  who  were  willing  Impartially  10  exaraine  the  evidence  the  true 
volcanic  nature  of  b«Bh.    Theae  viewa  found  acceptance  from  aome 


i.'\  Tbe^geokujcal  wortd  v. 


White  one  after  another  of  the  Freiberg  doctilMs 
.way  before  him,  he  was  now  aUe  to  intcnogate  nalim 
beld  than  the  narrow  limit!  of  Suoay,  and  be  wai  thai 

_j  . 1 .1.  . gi  (1^  opJiaiB  gcbooL    His 

ccomplisEod  geokgiat  on  the 
coruioeni,  gave  gnai  impsnance  10  nia  recantation  ot  the  Nnttiidst 
creed.  Hii  defection  indeed  was  the  aeve«t  blow  that  thbaeed 
had  yet'  siutilMd.  It  may  be  nid  to  have  runi  the  lucU  d 
w i._i__  -.^'-v  iiimlter  rapidly  decUoed  in  Sflur "- 


Wernerianii 


,  which  th 


Flutonlsm  cane  steadDytoihe  Iront.when it  hai  ever  since  n 
Although  DesmaiCBt  had  traced  [a  Auverinc  a  long  ti 
of  vohLanic  erupdons.  of  which  the  oUeat  went  bach  to  1 
period  ot  time,  and  allboo^  be  had  thosm  that  t' ' 
coupled  with  the  ncocdi  cl  csntenpofaiMous  dcni 
be  used  lo  deSnlng  nncha  of  geoloEical  history,  it 

many  yeira  after  bta  day  that  vokanfc  actkm 

a*  a  normal  part  of  the  mechaniun  of  our  glol 

operation  from  the  renuilesC  paat,  and  lAlc 

recordsamong  the  rockfl  of  the  tcrreitTial  crust.  During  the  tawiti* 
of  the  coatroversy  between  the  two  great  onuiiai  (actiou  ia  Ihe 
later  portion  of  the  ISth  aad  Ihe  fint  three  decadca  of  the  Igth 
nntury,  Ihme  iriui  eapoiBed  Ihe  Viilaniit  cause  wtn  late«  aa 
proving  that  certain  rocb,  which  an  Intercalated  amou  the 
•tratilied  loruiatlooi  and  which  were  chimed  by  the  NcptuMi  la 
obvioudy  fonned  by  water,  are  nevertbeleH  of  truly  incoiia  oriiB, 
Thne  observer!  fixed  their  eyei  on  the  eviSence  thai  the  material  d 
such  rocks;  Inctead  cf  having  been  depoaited  fncn  aqueous  aduti^ 
had  once  been  actually  molten,  and  hM  In  that  CDDdirlOA  bcm  thrust 

■"'" "■" ad  enveloped  pMtiooi  of  them,  and  had  la- 

altered  ibem,    Tbey  ipoke  ot  iheie  uiissii 

'    ind  undoubtodb  In  innumeraUe  bMaacs 

"'">  caMbliih  an  hitcusive  origin  led 


!  lid 

ed  or  otncrwise  alt 

sren  riidit.  But  their  zai  to  eata 
to  overtook  the  jaoofs  that  some  ir 
dal  had  not  been  Infected  Into  Ibe  1 


i)«ted  Into  Ibe  ttiala,  but  had  bteo  pound 

y  volcanic  dlicfaugei,  and  therehnbetngcd 

periods  repreitoled  by  the  ttiaia  between  wbicb  the* 
'     II  may  readily  be  auppoied  Ihat  tay  pmofi  of  the 

, s  mtcrcatatBa  cI  atiil  iheeti  wnitd  be  eaceilr 

■iied  Dpoa  by  Ibe  Ncptuniiti  in  favour  of  thdr  aqueoua  iheen 
The  InfliioKe  of  tbt  ancient  hdid  that  "  burning  mouniaW' 
couM  only  itet  Inn  the  co  '  ' 
_.»^_i..i_  ^^ — ,j_j  ^^^  jjj^ 

valenRieg  appeared  to^ietoog  to  a  tate  phase  in  the  Udory'af  tha 
plaMt.    It  waanoCuniDafttrcotuideablepfagitMhadbeeon    ' 
(n  determining  the  palaeoMoto^l  dtidi 
cenioa  of  the  etntlEed  foimttlona  of  the  e 

epiaodia  which , 

the  world  hai  an  ampler  record  of  su 

in  the  British  Iska.    It  was  natural,  ine 

should  there  recdve  most  attenliod.    Aifai  ^^»_.,„ , 

(1794- 18S1)  showed  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  iiM^dca 
a  great  series  ot  volcanic  roclii  and  that  other  rocks  ot  viAanic 
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itel«Brrh*(i79«-i9sj)nfimnnJitiMTiljin 
aupdont  innna  the  Devonifln  rock*  61  the 
Mtm  SatrtiicQ  (I7SS-IS71)  dnwed.  faW 
and  iftemrdi  in  NoRk  A&ks.  tbc  pmcnc 
(btca  tiaeag  the  alden  dlvhvMa  of  ihc  P 
Roderlclr  Impey  Murr'-' —  ' •  -^ 


Hi  andeni  iciencc.  wm  the  poMhun . 

Robert  Hoota  (i«JS-'Toj).  tntithd  iMh 
EcMifmiiKi  and  SJiunnm  EnMtnt,  nfc 
of  embqufen  in  uphnviof  and  Jtpmitug  1 
bin  witlKMI  any  dcSnlK  pRmuKcninit  u 
rioD  a(  h*  arifija.  Hute  kHI  ■■ocMcd  car 


that  KHBe  Uad  eT  "  fentnutini "  ubcal 
■ad  tkat  the  BHterUi  ithich  trntiA  fin  caj 
or  mthqualn  an  analagau  to  tboH  that 
The  finl  oray  vbetdii  eanhqaahn  an  tn 
point  ol  vicv  ai  the  rtwhi  of  a  ifiock  that  ■ 
crow  of  tba  earth  wai  writleo  by  ibe  Var.  J 
—"-'—•-'  'lo  Ibe  Royal  Society  Is  Ibe  ytu 
— •■-T  that  vidcaneea  an  do* 
rials,  whkh  he  IboDtht  mh 

., lUilion  of  pyritoaa  alrala.  B 

■ndden  acxna  of  brge  bodie*  of  valcr  to  tl 
npocrr  u  produced  in  euch  quantity  and  wll 
tiv  Id  (he  rhock.    From  Ilie  ocntR  of  orift 

dtavfliu  Uh  at  diffemC  nLacei 
*iiie».TiF  btlieved  ihat  the  pi 


tsbeapfiHedtD 
Mallei  (Taio-ll 
«f  Eanfaquakcf 


1 1 }  pubHibed  an  inponanl  j> 
"  fa  the  T^nsaclieiu  of  H* 

, . onward  he  continued  Co  del 

tnveiCitatlofl.  aludyinc  the  eSecti  of  the  Q 

t^SJ-  espctuneatiBf  on  the  t *— 

varbuB  materialat  caused  by 


Hillary  of  (ta  Ecclitliim  ct  StralirraliUcat  C 
been  familiar  with'thr  evidence  taH  the  piT 
under  IbE  Bca,  belore  they  begiin  Id  mlitf  tl 

w^.  and  relicB  of  a  long  succeAiDn  of  plants  i 
and  BOiple  typea  up  to  the  mafufokl  and  co 
Ja  counlrla  vhere  asl-falalaff  had  been  pnii 
It  had  been  rccognind  that  the  rochi  eoarii 
m  taeh  other  In  a  debdie  order,  wMch  n 
the  whole  of  a  dlmtct.  Aa  hr  back  aa  171 
altentioB  to  IhJt  fact  In  a  amnni^catlon  « 
fiiiail  Trataaaivu.  John  Michdl  (I7«0).  I 
ijuakea  already  dted,  ihowed  that  of  had  a 

the  [act  that  the  fewer  or  oMrr  and  aim  b 


i.  (^hnHnoln  1796.   Her 
hilEa  aod  deaceod  tc 


iigLhi.  wnr  nioFemponj 
eame  the  FUtitet>lr|e. 
[0  8«l  or  tenily  Isdsi. . 
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piHcmtliM  of  iSult  Mtlattd  M 
itii  u  aiuact  th*  mdy  ootka  o 
RouaUi  (1701-1770),  N.  Donu 
and  othcri  ludfl  oHcrviiiou  I 
wu  R*Bwl  for  Cayirr  (1769-1I 
CO  woric  wt  tlic  (huiled  wccad 
10  •hm  hov  each  of  iheaa  it 
uwf  blu*  el  uguie  nmaiu. 
fau  fUBhuy  cofnctedand  neath 
oUUShid  by  thw  auibon  ib 
Tcniaiy  itnllEnaEiy  of  the  P»i_  ____  _... 

Brontaiut  me  ukbi.  Tba  ohm  isipanail 
ia  iIm  diul&catioii  of  [be  Teitiaiv  fomadon 
Chitia  LyelL  who,  cpn-^'ri"  <'  •»'»  'h.  i,it 
oT  Ihcffl^roda  by,  nfc 


nd?UoH 


BUtDt    aiABBt 

made  by  Sir 

roportiooi  of  IEvliid 
a>lUboraiion  watE 


RouiQi  ^nd  rapidly  in  nd 

cbe  outUna  traced  by  }u  try 

(DrmaliouweRadiiunbJr  t)i 

while  Um  dcuceoui  Hrie.  ._  .^ „  —  ^ ail 

«  the  claeifcinemalmot  William  H.iiryFi«oBJi;8o-i,«Si/    , 

Snilh  did  ilat  tour.  He  traced  his  Hqiicnce  o(  rocka  down  into  the 
GhI  Ueaiun*.  but  conlenud  hinucIT  wilh  only  a  vaiue  refEiEoce 
to  ■bat  lay  uadenieath  that  farnialian.  Tliauiih  lonu  ol  Iheie 
underiyiBg  iDcke  had  in  voriou  coaDtrica  yicUea  abundant  foaaUa, 

Slud  generally  auHeted  eo  mudi  tnm  tBieetiial  dimirbancei. 
tbair  onjer  of  aucceaaioa  waa  conaeqiiently  often  ao  much 
gbvuiv]  throughout  wcatern  Europe,  chat  they  remdncd  but  little 
known  for  mao*  >ean  after  the  Mnti(ra(ihy  of  the  Stcondaiy  ami 
Tcctiary  Kiia  Dad  been  ealabliibed.  At  bit  in  IfrJI  Hurchiioa 
begin  to  atiack  tbli  terra  i«MHla  on  tbe  borden  pi  South  Walaa, 
workini  into  il  from  the  OliTRod  SaidKeac  tbe  aiitigBphiail 
aa  well  koown.  In  a  f«v  ytart  he  tuccawd  in 


d^iatuiehed  by  ice  own  pecuL 

which  we  diKinct  from  thow  in  nay  of  tha  overlying  R^-,  _  _ 
tlvae  lomatkiH  ha  nva  the  nana  of  Sihiriaa  (t^jT  Fnm  tba 
liay  which  bit  renarchm  eappliid,  it  nt  poaible  to  recegpiae  u 

of  fofribk  B  that,  ta  the  OHiH  of  ■  lew  wan,  lepreKolativa  of  tba 
STuiEb  mtta  wenfound  far  and  wide  over  tba  tbbiL  WhiU 
MaidiK>  WM  thiB  omnd,  Sedgwick  dtvotad  himiA  to  Cbe  own 
dt£»lt  taak  of  unravaEna  tbe  comiJMWd  KrHCtun  of  Kotib 


•I  lawtniatiow  of  volcanic 

1  ■ynom^*),  and  found  th. . 

which.  _howavrr,  hy  far  bdow  do*  uunailKd  by  him.  He  « 
im  beliwHk  «  UiKcUtoB  abo  did,  that  liia  ncki  wen  sU  Ma 
than  any  pan  of  th*  SiluaAB  eeiia.  Il  waa  aveotuall/  diKovered 
that  a  paniou  of  ilitB  waa  aciuivaknt  to  the  krwtr  pan  of  that 


Tha  ohka  of  SedsWKk'a  groiqit,  coBtaiaing  diiiioctiva 
loHUt,  retail  the  naaie  Cambrian,  and  *ca  of  high  iniiceu.  ai  iheir 
(Odste  tb*  lamaina  of  tlie  eaiticet  liuinw  which  an  ytt  well  known. 
Stdirwkk  aad  UurcUMB  nndend  yet  another  aigoal  lervke  to 
■intkniiliicFl  ttetoff  by  eeUblUlaa.  ia  iSm.  m  a  haw  of 
pilaeoatolegnl  evideiu  •upplHd  t^  WTLoiudate,  thciadependeucs 
of  (ha  Davoaiaa  eyinoi  (fjL/. 

For  Bany  yean  the  rocka  beto*  the  oMe«  (oauliferaiu  ikpDHU 
cacdvedeonipintivclyUtUeaUMnioB.  They  wenvaaudydeKribed 
ai  tbe  "  ovitalliBe  •oblaM  "  •nd  wm  oiten  nfecred  to  ai  paiti  of 
the  prinenJ  end  ia  which  ao  duoookigy  wu  to  be  looked  (or, 
W.  E.  Logia  (1798-1S75)  led  the  way.  in  Caiula.  by  retahliAiai 
than  icvtnl  van  aeriet  ol  rocka,  partly  oC  ctyeUlhna  ichiiti  and 
inriniri  (Launatiaa)  and  partly  of  ilata  and  onoalunent 
lUuronka).  Lattt  obenwi,  both  in  .Canada  aad  the  Unit 
StatCh  bav(  ral'     '  '  '  '       '    ' " 

fim  luppoeed  (kc  Arckeah  Bvitkh] 
.  DiBJ^  tha  luiv  ball  of.  the  19U 


n,  both  in  .Canada  aadtbe  United 
id  our  JiBowkata  of  theee  rocka,  and 
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out  and  appliiatioB  of  the  principle  of  moal  -■— it— 1—  to  th* 

roaiiliferoiB  formatioDa— that  ■,  the  datennination  of  tke  laqueno 

'"'""'  nhic  noaiaa  in  tlieae  fannationa,  mid  lb* 

ita  into  una,  ach  of  ^Icb  ■  dinJnguiihnl 

leof  (owl  HwaoifH  under  Pan  yi.i:    Tha 

id  after  one  apeoallf  cbaracteiiuic  ueciet 


lly  nimad  altar  one  apedillr  character 

-, claiufication  waa  begun  ID  Cenoany  wk.,.  .^.w..»« 

:a  the  membenot  the  Juraaaic  ■yttoRi  (g.i.)  by  A.  <^pel  (Igs^lSsS) 

■--'  F.  A.  von  gucnuedt  (iSs^),  and  it  hai  sines  been  enteaded 

ugh  the  other  Mnozoie  loimitians.    It  hia  rrvco  been  fouod  to 

.....    .     ..     r.  ..        .    n^ta,  .hich  MB  now  lubdivided 

E  Sawian  •yncB,  lor  eiamplc,  the 
C  Lapworth  I0  lurnitk  a  ueeful 
lowen  loedlifmHU  hatl»D  in  iha 


L  known  aa  Glacial  geology.  The 
d  over  nonhern  Europe,  and  tho 
ceof  theplainahadlonaaunKicd 
a  in  popular  ksend  and  aupemi- 


oftheo 


e  travelled  boulden  with  glaciera 

of  Bntain.    Yet  the  tiaaspocting 

jipUnation  of  their  difluuon.     It 

elicf  aman^  the  geologieti  of  the  fint 

t  the  fall  of  temperalurc,  incUcatcd  by 

of  florueni  spccica  of  Aem 

ihToorth  »nd  e«  ' 


the  Enidual  incnoH  ia  the  m 

in  the  Engliih  Crag  depoeita,  nuhed  ita  dioiu  duriai  the  lime 
of  tbe  DiiTt,  tad  that  much  U  th*  nonfa  and  centre  ol  &topa  wu 
then  Hibiaaged  benenth  a  aea,  tavm  which  Beating  uxbHSaand 
floet  tnuponed  the  nutetialaoC  tlu  Drift  and  dropped  theicauctod 
bouldexiL  Aa  the  phenomena  are  weD  developed  around  tha  Alpi, 
it  waa  neceuary  to  auppoee  that  the  aubmeitence  invtJvnd  uin 
lowlaadi  of  the  Continent  up  to  the  foot  o[  that  mountain  chain — 
a  feogniriucal  ^ann  ao  atupendoua  am  to  denund  much  more 
cwidanca  than  waa  adduced  in  ila  auppuit.  At  Ust  Louii  Aeauii 
1 1(07-1873),  who  bad  varied  hit  palacontolog  iul  uud  ieia  t  \euiJitid 
in  cwurKov  into  tbe  Alpt,  wie^  much  ttiuck  by  the  proof,  of 
thcfbmirrfargrcaterexteniioni>f  thcSwibigladera,  thdi  he  pursued 
the  invHiigation  and  Hli'£.>d  himKlT  that  the  ice  had  loimerly 
extended  Sam  the  Alpine  vnlleyi  right  acrua  the  gieu  pbin  ol 
'^— ^^-Erland,  and  had  traniponcd  huge  bouldcre  from  Lhe  central 
Oifil  to  the  Aanka  of  the  Jura-  In  the  year  1S40  he  visited 
n  and  Koo  lound  eviditncc  of  simUar  oinditioas  there.    He 


Iqr  him  did  not  at  once  camniandconi plete  approval, 

a anoeat  olacien  ia  Scotland  and  Waka  a-erc  loon 

deta^td  by  native  ceolooitB,  particniarly  hy  W.  BucUand.  LydL 
J.aFocbaaaKiCKirlHUadann.  Roben  Chamben  (igoj-i^Ti) 

did  good  (crvioe  in  ntbering  additional  evidence  from  Scotland  and 
Norway  in  favour  of  Agaaiif a  new^  which  ateaddy  gained  adheren  (a 
until,  after  aoDW  quarter  of  a  century,  tiiw  wen  adopted  by  tba 
great  majority  of  gcologiita  in  Britain,  and  aubeequently  in  other 
countries.  Since  that  tiioa  the  literature  of  geology  haa  bun  awollcn 
by  a  vast  number  of  GontiibutioiiB  in  which  tbe  history  of  tbe  Glacial 
perioiLanil  its  ncoida  bath  in  tba  01^  and  Mew  World,  have  ben 

Sin  aad  f ragm  ^  fatawnftilctiaif  Cialoty. — As  this  branch  of 
the  aaence  deals  with  the  evideux  luniiihed  by  (caul  organic 

the  land  under  the  Ka. '  But  the  occuiTcnoe  of  foault  embedded  in 

dificulties  of  oaplanation.  and  fiH^er  pnxreaa  waa  coniequently 
alow.    Especially  banaful  wu  tha  bdict  that  thca*  objecu  wn 

orgaoiinia.  So  long  as  the  true  organic  ori^n  of  tbe  foasiljilaals  and 

that  much  advance  could  be  made  in  thai  nrstomatic  itui&.  oru 
the  ceolsgieal  deductions  to  be  drawn  bom  them.  One  good  tcauk 
c<  tba  CDUtroveny,  however,  waa  Is  ba  aeon  in  the  laiga  coUectiona 
of  tbeae  "  formed  stones"  that  war*  ptbtnd  tegctbcriB  thccabbeu 
and  muieunu  of  tha  17th  and  iSth  centuries.  Tbe  accumulatiea 
aad  comparimn  of  thesa  objects  naturally  led  Bo  the  production  of 
^_,; —  I — v:_i.  .t... dsscribed  and  not  uidtiquently  iDus- 
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|HT»l>DfNail 

LtMcrdtiie-i 


I  Schpuchzcr  (1672-17U).    la  Ei^i^nd, 

3E  luiure,  a^  by  IhoK  ^k>  rpgardnl  thtm  jti 

i-u  .1..  c — „„  ,yp^  ^j^  jIjj  woiluof  Mutii 

(  (tfaKmi  Hist        

..._   ddl^Li 

Museum,  Oxford,  and  J,  Woodward,  in  E7fS-i7J9,  publialwd  hU 
KaUmlHisiiiTy  i^llit  FasOs  tfEnAaiiit^ixay  nenlhiiKd,  wfaema 
he  dncribcd  Im  ovn  axtnivt  cuttctlsii,  whidi  be  bgquaibcd  to 
Ike  Unlmlcy  of  CubridM,  «l»it  It  ii  nBI  onfully  iiwved. 
TbB  aiett  vatumiaaiu  ud  bipoHajit  of  nil  Uiae  vorki,  bowevcr, 
appeared  at  a  later  date  at  NunnibeiS-  It  wag  beguD  by  C  W. 
KnocT  (17OS-176I),  wbo  himieU  eninved  for  it  a  aerie*  of  platea, 
which  for  beauty  and  accuiBcy  haw  letdaii  been  Htiuaed.  After 
UackKk  Ike  workaaieondiun]  by  J.  E.  I.  Wakb  (1735-1778).  and 
■IliiDUEly  (wuiglcd  <i  four  naiBve  folio  vokioiei  and  nearlV  300 
data  uDder  thv  titlo  of  LapHa  AUtmi  MafpcrsaJis  leilrt.  Alihough 
the  aiidion  Hippond  their  fossib  10  be  telio  of  Nnb'i  flood,  thSr 
wT>rk  rIusi  be  acknowledied  to  mack  a  diMlnct  at  ' 
palartvtokimpkl  defMrtjnent  ol  gecdoey, 
ft  wu  in Ttana  that  palaeoatDlugul  | 


iDfemd  Ibal  th«  foei  ._ _..  

ondcr  nmnar  condltieu  to  thoee  which  obtali.  __ 
to-day.  His  pr^mcnt  waa  the  mou  triumphant  tl 
beefi  brouBht  aniinst  (he  doctrine  of /um  ivaAm"  " 
(Acaex  DlNaah'B  flodd — doctrinn  which  uiLI  hi 

^^llnith'^  1     '_   _    " 

'tronolof^l  tK 

niiiiiimt  tin  van  lignificuKs  ol  Iheae  lonai 

lecdHy  zealiaod,  and  polaeontolocicaL 

new  and  enlawed  pbaae  of  dewlopi 

condllioiu  of  feogra^^,  foHOi  preiented  in  thenudvee  -  

AM  of  InmtlHIIan  aa  typet  of  lue  that  had  fbramly  cilHed.  but 
had  BOW  palled  away.  It  «■  in  France  that  thia  tubiect  Kru  look 
AUuiiie  aliapiaa  an  iDpDrbun  branch  of  •dence.  Tbe  molluKa  of 
the  Tertiary  dejwals  ot.the  "---  ' — ■-  '— —  ■-  -'■-  '■—-'-  -' 


land  animaliiof  whkh,  tv  critical  acudy  of  their  fraEmeataTV  bone* 
and  ikeletopa,  be  worked  out  renoiatioai  that  maybe  looked  on 
aa  the  uanin^'point  of  vertebrate  palaeontology.  Thcie  brilliant 
fesmrdSes.  rou^ne  widt?«nrvad  interest  in  tuch  Kudlea.  ihowed  how 
gical  a  flood  of  lieht  could  be  thmwh  on  the  paat  hiKory  of  the  earth 
and  ila  inhabitaina.  But  the  lull  ngnlftcance  el  these  daiect  typea 
ol  (ilt  couWiHit  bt  EBdcntood  »  Iode  u  ihedpctilne  of  Iheinunuia- 
bilify  ol  ipccica,  »  ■Ircnuoualy  upnck)  by  Cuvier,  piaiplaincd  its 

had  b«un  to  propound  his  theory  ol  evolution  and  the  tnnsfonna' 
lion  oT^Bpeeiea;  Inji  hJB  viewv,  Hrongiy  opposed  by  Cuvier  and  the 
trm  body  iA  natuiabBU  of  the  day.  fell  into  nr«leel.  Not  until 
alts  Ilia  publicUian  in  iSw  of  the  Oripn  «/  SU!drs  by  Charles 

biotcn  down.  "Hie  posubiUly  of  timing  the  ancMiry  ol  living  ionns 
beck  into  the  remotcM  agca  wva  then  perceived;  the  timo-hofwared 
fiction  that  the  stntifiecTf  ormatiou  record  a  aeries  of  catastrophes 

■RD  to  contain  a  noble.  Ihoiuh  [nlpcrfect.  IH:ord  of  the  giand 
evalLltion  of  organic  fypa  of  whK:h  our  planet  has  been  the  Iheaiie. 

iknvn  la  our  crwa  day,  and  niay  b<  reearded  ai  the  earliest  workoo 
peln)«'ap''y'     At  a  subsequent  period  Pliny,  in  hii  Nalural  Hi 


nation.     Uioenla  fi 


"But''nSS«'oFl'he 
e.  though  conlaining  much  interesting 

■e  geology  came 


ical  geoUigy.    In  the  hands  of  I 


[.  Vogelsang.  FTzirtel, 
I  inairovilii^  countries. 


,brfj™bydeS.us,u,e 


made  in  this  field  of 
rntigraphicnl  gcdogv 


_...i  g/  Pkyiietiaflikal  Ctdtp-— 
had  advuced  » lar  as  to  show  olwha 

ilutiona  these  rocks  have  cocne  to ,, .. . 

7W  enonpous  has  been  the  lapse  (d  rime  which  all  these  change* 


stwcsofourclobe-    Fninaociei 

?  the  beginnirw  of  the  Igth  cenlu 
nued  to  prevail  aa  to  the  opentioi 


'  a  adentiflc  study  of  lb 


d  in  the  nbEiKifence 
whereby  the  presHit 

e,  that  acconilAg  to  tbc  teadung  of  Wemcr  the  oldest 
Brst  pncipitaleif  from  solution  is  the  univenat  ocean  10 

nounlaint,  that  the  vertical  position  of  tbeit  Riata  wai 
.  ,  _  .  ..lai  as  Die  waters  subdded  succesdve  lormstiont  wen 
deposited  and  laid  ban.  and  that  finally  the >iipeifluoiitpo[tioaol  the 
ocean  waswhuked  away  intosrkice  by  some  jncKplained  cooperation 
t)f  anoihcr  plaitetaiy  body.  Desmarcsl,  In  liis  inveEEigalTon  of  the 
volcanic  htsEory  ol  Auvtrenc,  was  the  first  observer  10  percejve  by 
what  a  long  proces  of  saik>iure  the  pre*  at  configntalion  of  the  land 
has  been  brought  about-  He  showed  corcluslvcfy  that  thevalleyt  have 
been  carved  out  by  1  he  slresnis  that  How  in  chei*.  and  thai  while 
ihry  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  framework  of  the  bad. 
the  spaces  of  ground  between  them  have  been  left  ai  intervening 
Tidgc4and  hiflB,  DcSausauccleamt  a  similar  ]eBBT>n  from  his  studies 
of  the  Alps,  and  Hutlon  and  Playlair  made  It  a  tardblal  leature  in 
their  theory  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless  the  ideaeKunnHed  to 
mocb  opposition  thai  it  made  but  little  way  until  alio-  the  noddle 
of  the   19th  century.     Geologists  preferred  to  believe  in  convul- 
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»>>iifhI.    Tlwt  tin  ■atataWmolttclNMI.  tuck  wtbanu 
■o—iiin-diMn.  bad  bin  miactd  by  ^nntk  fUcaUon  of  tb* 

<nctUM  (jid  IMm  bud  pmbaUy  iaidctcd  many  of  thi 

tv  <t(*  «>  HbHflil  dtmuhtiui  pcmivtd  ibii.  u  HuMu 
cvm  •iibati  ihe  tid  of  iiiidBiimiid  aiciicy.  ibe  own  aoi 

iiiu  «acb  a  lyilvn  of  vmUeyi  a«  may  avy*b«  be  vHa 
.  B.  Jkka  wbo,  in  iB6a,  fint  mdved  Ok  HiUtanun 
■nd  <b<md  bm  cudipIcuI)'  ii  opUiKd  Ibe  dnIa>Ec-liii 
■oulh  oC  Irriud,    Otber  «itcn  [nllowcd  ia  quick  lucceHiuu  uuiu, 
lh£  doclruv  cama  to  be  widdy  ncofmied  aa  ooe  of 
■    ■■      •  loderoHilpnr.   Uuciiltlpva    '    "     ' 


arnvDluIiani,  ifie  prevnl  topoerajAy  <d  eicb  country*  and  of  Ibc 
llobt  u  a  ohok.  hu  bsrn  jnndund.  In  lb«  pmccaiun  o(  Ihli 
tubjcct  mapa  ban  ben  coaMnicIcd  to  iboir  •hai  li  ran)Ktuitd 
to  bavc  b«n  (he  diurlbtiiian  of  n  and  bnd  during  ihr  variom 
Rolci|ical  pnindi  in  dKftnnt  patli  of  Ibe  irorid,  and  ihui  id  lodlcale 
uic HKMialva ■tatnlhraoth  «hLch  tbeanrhilectLTt  of  Ilielartd  bu 
been  nduatly  evolved.  The'inon  aotewonby  conrrfbution  lo  Ibli 
dnanioent  of  tbe  anence  b  the  AnlOlt  dtr  Erdi  of  Profnux  Sun 
of  Vienna.  Thii  ImpoRant  and  sanative  work  bai  bnn  tnniklB) 
into  Frencb  and  EngHth. 


Bcfon 

tiBloiy  o(  ihe  eanb  by  propounding  or  adopting  aooie  mon 
of  las  (andful  bypotbesia  in  ciplanaiion  o(  tbe  origin  of  out 
plaDCI,  or  even  of  tbe  universe.  Surb  preliminary  notions  Kcre 
Loolted  upon  aa  fuential  to  a  ri^t  underatanding  of  the  manner 
in  which  llu  materiala  of  the  ^be  had  been  put  together.  One 
of  tbe  diatinguiihing  fealurea  of  Hulton'i  Tbctny  of  tbe  Eanh 
consisted  in  bis  prolcat  that  it  is  no  part  of  tbe  province  of 
geology  to  diacusi  the  oii^n  ot  Ibicgs.  Be  taught  that  In  the 
Batoial*.  ftom  vhtch  geolo(ical  evidence  ii  to  be  compiled 
there  can  be  fonnd  "  h  traces  of  a  beginning,  do  prospect  ol  on 
end."  In  En^and,  m^Iy  ID  tbe  Influence  d  the  school  which 
he  founded,  and  to  the  subsequent  rite  ol  the  Ceolo^cil  Sodny 
of  London,  which  resolved  10  colled  facts  instead  of  £ghting 
irver  hypoCbcses,  ia  due  tbe  diaa(^ieuance  of  the  etude  and 
imsdentiGc  cosmologlei  by  wbich  the  vritlngs  of  tbt  eariiei 
geologisu  were  diMlnguisbed 

But  then  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  Ed  the  reaction  against 
tboae  visuDacy  aod  often  grotesque  specuUtiont,  Rodogials 
were  curled  loo  far  In  ao  opposite  diiwlioii.  In  allowing 
IbenijelvH  to  believe  thai  geology  had  nothing  10  do  with 
qutlliona  of  cosmogooy,  they  gradually  grew  up  in  the  convict  ion 
(b«i  such  queaiiou  crsuld  never  be  oUkt  ibaa  mer*  qieculaiion, 
biterestlng  or  tmuiing  ai  a  tbcmc  for  the  ouployaiecit  of  tba 
fancy,  but  hardly  coming  within  the  dornain  of  sober  and 
inductive  tdence.  Not  would  they  soon  hive  been  awakened 
out  tt  (llil  belief  by  uytking  in  Ihclr  awn  science.  It  is  still 
true  that  is  the  data  with  which  ihey  a»  accustomed  to  dal, 
aa  comprising  the  sum  of  geobckal  evidence,  ihere  can  be 
found  DO  trace  of  a  beginning,  though  the  evidence  furnished 
by  (be  tcrTealiial  crust  shows  a  general  evolution  ol  organic 
forms  fioD  ■ome  stanlng-pnnt  which  caoiwl  be  seea.  The 
t  been  dbcovtred  on  any  part  of  (he 
en  derived  from  other  rocks  ijder  than 
Sf  by  itself  has  not  yet  revealed,  and  is  little 
Ukdy  tm  ta  reveal,  a  trace  of  the  fini  solid  ciuai  ol  our  ^be. 
If,  then,  geohigkal  Uslorii  b  to  be  compUcd  from  direct  evidCKe 
fumbbed  br  Ibe  rocks  of  the  esnh.  It  nnaol  begin  at  tbe 


oldeat  ncki  irUch  bi 


the  eaHlest  period  of  which  any  record  baa  bean  preaemd 
ig  the  rocks. 

rverthdcas,  though  geology  In  its  usual  restricted  seme  ha* 
,  and  must  ever  be,  unable  to  reveal  the  earliest  hbtory  ol 
ilanei,  it  no  longer  ignores,  aa  ntn  ipeculatian,  what  b 
□pt^  Id  this  Bubjeci  by  ita  atater  sciences.  Astronomy, 
ics  and  chemistry  have  in  late  years  all  contributed  to  cast 


the  bt^Dning  of  what  is  coDimonly  regaitled  as  ge<dagical  history. 
But  whatever  eitenda  our  knowledge  of  the  fonngr  cmditToiis 
of  our  globe  may  be  lep  tlmatdy  claimed  as  pan  of  the  domalo  of 
geology..  If  this  biancb  of  inquiry,  therefore,  Es  to  conlimie 

It  must  DO  kmger  be  content  to  begin  its  annals  with  tbe  ttcotdi 
of  the  oldest  locks,  but  must  endeavour  to  grope  its  way  ihniagh 
the  ages  which  preceded  the  formaiioa  of  >ny  rocks.  Thadk* 
to  the  results  achieved  with  the  tetocope,  tbe  ipcctroacope  and 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  story  of  these  earliest  agea  of  our 
earth  is  eveiy  year  tKCODiog  moie  definite  and  InicUIgible. 

Up  (0  Ilie  present  time  no  defiojte  light  has  been  thrown  by 
phyiici  on  ihe  ori^  and  easiest  condition  of  our  gU>be.  The 
famous  nebular  theory  (q.v.)  of  Kant  and  Laplace  akclcbed  Ibe 

sbwly  rotating  round  a  more  condensed  cential  portion  of  it« 
mass,  which  eventually  became  the  aun.  As  a  cnntequence  of 
increased  rapidity  of  rotation  resulting  from  cooling  and  ciHk- 
traction,  the  nebula  acquired  a  more  and  more  lenticular  fom, 
until  at  last  it  threw  off  fiom  its  equatorial  protuberance  a  ring 
of  matter.  Subsequently  the  tame  process  was  repealed,  and 
other  nmilar  rings  succeaaivdy  sepajated  from  Ihe  paresit  mass. 
Each  ring  went  through  a  ccrre^Mndlsg  series  of  diangca  aniD 

atlendaol  satellite*.  The  iaiimate  relalionship  of  our  eanh 
10  the  sun  and  the  other  planet*  was,  in  this  way,  shown.  But 
there  are  tome  seriona  physictl  dificuliies  In  tbe  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  nebular  bypoibeiis.  Another  eif^nalioo 
is  given  by  the  metcoritic  hypothesis,  according  10  wbich,  out 
of  tbe  swarms  of  meteorites  with  which  the  rc^ons  of  space  are 
crowded,  the  sun  and  planets  have  bees  fbimed  by  gradual 

Acoordtng  to  these  ibeoretf  cil  views  we  should  ctpccl  lo  find 
a  general  uniformity  of  composition  In  the  constituent  matter 
of  the  solar  system.  For  many  yean  Ihe  only  avidlable  evidence 
on  thu  point  wa*  derived  from  tfag  meteoritea  (f.s.)  wkkb  so 
CDnsiamly  fill  from  outer  space  npon  Ibe  surface  of  the  evth. 
These  bodies  were  found  to  contist  of  elements  all  of  which  had 
been  recogniied  as  enlering  into  Ihe  constitution  of  tbe  eanh. 
But  tbe  discoveries  of  spectrosoqHC  research  have  made  kiMwa 
a  far  more  widely  aerviceahle  method  of  investigation,  vbkb 
can  be  applied  even  to  Ihe  luminous  stara  and  nebidae  that  lie 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  s<dar  system.  By  this  method 
inftmnstioo  has  been  obtained  regarding  Ihe  constitution  of  Ihe 
gm,  and  many  of  oar  lerrotiial  metals,  such  as  iron,  nickd  and 
Diitgiiesluni,  have  been  ascertained  to  eifst  In  Ibe  form  ol  in- 
candescent vspour  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  pttsent 
amdilion  of  the  tun  probably  represents  one  of  lb*  phaao 
IhTDogh  nhldi  aun  uul  planets  past  b  Ibrir  pmgrest  towuib 
becoming  cool  and  duk  bodls  In  once.  If  otir  globe  tm  at 
Brsi,  like  its  pucat  sun,  an  Irtcajidescent  man  of  probably 
gaaeoya  nuuer.  occupying  much  more  space  IhaD  it  now  hlls, 
we  can  conceive  ihatii  haaevcf  sincnbeoicooliBgandcaitnct- 
ihguntilit  basrcachedlispresenl  form  and  dimenahsns,  and  that 
it  still  rcEainaahigh  internal  temperature.  Itsoblatelyspberofdal 
form  is  such  ss  would  be  assumed  by  a  rotating  DUia  of  niaiter 
in  tbe  tratnition  from  a  vapomta  and  aelf.ltiouiiaus  or  liquid 
condilloD  to  one  of  eeol  and  datfc  soHdlly.  But  it  hat  bee* 
claimed  that  even  a  solid  spherical  globe  m!^t  devdop,  andei 
iQueoce  of  protracted  rotation,  such  a  shape  a*  the  eanh 
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pUoet  has  h{th«no  been  gen«raUy  accepted  as  a  folic  ftnd  proof 
of  an  original  high  temperature  and  nobility  of  substance. 
Recently,  however,  the  validity  of  this  proof  has  been  chaUeaged 
on  the  grcmnd  that  the  astiertained  amount  of  radium  in  the 
rocks  of  the  outer  crust  is  wosa9  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  downward  increase  of  temperature.  Too  little, 
however,  is  known  of  the  history  and  properties  of  what  is 
called  radium  to  afford  a  satisfactory  ground  on  whkh  to 
discard  what  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  prevalent  belief 
on  this  subject. 

An  impdnant  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth 
was  marked  by  the  separation  of  the  moon  from  its  mass  (see 
Tide).  Whether  the  severance  arose  from  the  rupture  of  a 
surrounding  ring  or  the  gradual  condensation  <tf  matter  in  such 
a  ring,  or  from  the  ejection  of  a  single  mass  of  matter  from  the 
rapidly  rotating  planet,  it  has  been  shown  that  our  satellite 
was  only  a  few  thousand  miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  since 
when  it  has  retreated  to  its  present  distance  of  240,000  n.  Hence 
the  influence  of  the  moon's  attraction,  and  all  the  geok>gica(l 
effects  to  which  it  gives  rise,  attained  their  maximum  far  back 
in  the  development  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  slowly  diminisli^ 
ing  throughout  geological  history. 

The  sun  by  virtue  of  its  vast  sise  has  not  yet  passed  Out  of 
the  condition  of  glowing  gas,  and  still  continues  to  radiate  heat 
beyond  the  farthest  pdanet  of  the  solar  system..  The  earth, 
however,  being  so  small  a  body  in  comparison,  would  oool  down 
much  more  quickly.  Underneath  its  hot  atmosphere  a  crust 
would  conceivably  begin  to  form  over  its  nnoltcn  surface,  though 
the  interior  might  stUl  possess  a  high  temperature  and,  owing 
10  the  feeble  conducting  power  of  rocks,  would  remain  intensely 
hot  for  a  protracted  series  of  ages. 

Full  iniformation  regarding  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
and  its  relations  to  the  other  planetary  members  of  the  solar 
system!  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Planet  and  Solae  System. 
For  the  purposes  of  geological  inquiry  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  our  globe  is  estimated  to 
be  about  7935  m.,  and  the  polar  diameter  about  7899  m. ;  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums  representing  the  amount  of 
flattening  at  the  poles  (about  36^m.).  The  planet  has  been 
compared  in  shape  to  an  orange,  but  it  resembles  an  orange 
which  has  been  somewhat  squeezed,  for  its  equatorial  circum- 
ference is  not  a  regular  drcle  but  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  nujor 
axis  lies  in  long.  8^  is'  W. — on  a  meridian  which  cuts  the  north- 
west comer  of  America,  passing  through  Portugal  and  Ireland, 
and  the  northeast  comer  of  Asia  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  exerts  an  important 
influence  on  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
off  ecu  the  geological  operations  coiinectcd  with  these  movements. 
The  influaace  of  rotation  is  most  marked  in  the  great  aerial 
circulation  between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Currents  of 
air,  winch  set  out  in  a  meridional  direction  from  high  latitudes 
towards  the  equator,  come  from  regions  where  the  velocity  due 
to  rotation  is  small  to  where  it  is  greater,  and  they  consequently 
Can  behind.  Thus,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  north  wind, 
as  it  moves  away  from  its  northern  source  of  origin,  is  gradually 
deflected  more  and  more  towards  the  west  and  becomes  a  north- 
cast  current;  while  in  the  opposite  hemisf^ere  a  wind  making 
irom  high  southern  latitudes  towards  the  equator  becomes, 
from  the  some  cause,  a  south-east  current.  Where,  on  the 
och«r  hand,  the  air  moves  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regioos 
its  higher  velocity  ol  rotation  carries  it  eastward,  so  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator  tt  becomes  a  north-west  current  and 
on  the  north  side  a  south-west  current.  It  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  easting- and  westing  <tf  the  great  atmospheric  currents  are 
to  be  attributed,  as  is  familiariy  exempli6ed  in  the  trade  winds. 

The  atmospheric  drculation  thus  deflected  influences  the 
circulatioa  of  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  persistently  blow 
inai  the  north-east  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  from 
the  aeulfa-east  on  the  south  side,  drive  the  superficial  waters 
onwards,  md  give  rise  to  converging  oceanic  currents  which 
unite  to  form  the  great  westerly  equatorial  current. 

A  more  dhect  dfect  of  terrestrial  rotation  has  been/claimed 


in  Che  case  of  rfveia  wftich  flo#  fn  a  meridional  direciion.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  thoee,  ivhicb  in  the  northern  hemlspbcre 
flow  from  north  to  south,  like  the  Volga,  by  continually  passing 
into  regiona  where  the  vckxdty  of  rotation  is  increaslafly  greater, 
are  thiown  more  against  their  wcsteni  than  their  eastern  banks. 
while  those  whose  general  course  b  in  an  opposite  direction,  like 
the  Irtisch  and  Yeoesei,  press  more  upon  their  eastern  sides. 
There  cannot  he  any  doufyt  that  the  tendeticy  of  the  streams 
must  be  in  the  dhfections  indicated.  Bat  when  the  comparatively 
slow  cuneiit  and  constantly  meanderihg  coarse  of  most  rivers 
are  taken  Into  consideration,  it  may  be  doubted'  whether  the 
influence  of  lotatioa  is  of  nMch  practical  account  so  far  as 
river-etosion  is  ooQcemed. 

One  of  the  oosmical  rehtkms  of  our  planet  which  has  been 
more  especially  prominent  Ha  geological  speodatioos  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  oith's  axis  of  rotation.  Abundant  evidence 
has  now  been  obtained  to  prove  that  at  a  oomparativdy  late 
geotogkal  period  a  rich  flora,  resembling  that  of  warm  climates 
at  the  present  day,  existed  tn  high  latitndeaeven  within  less  than 
9**  of  the  north  pltrfe,  where,  with  an  extremely  low  temperature 
and  darkness  lasting  for  hall  of  the  year,  no  such  vegetation  could 
possibly  now  exist.  It  has  accordingly  been  maintajned  by 
many  geologists  that  the  axis  of  rotation  must  have  shifted, 
and  that  when  the  remarkable  Arctic  assemblage  of  fossil  plants 
lived  the  region  of  their  growth  must  have  lain  in  latitudes  moth 
nearer  to  the  equator  of  the  time. 

The  possibility  of  any  serious  displacement  of  the  rotatioiukl 
axis  since  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  earth's  history  has  been 
strenuously  denied  by  astronomers,  and  their  arguments  have 
been  generally,  but  somewhat  reluctantly,  accepted  by  geolof^s, 
who  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  problem  which  has 
hitherto  seemed  insoluble.  That  the  axis  is  not  rigidly  stable, 
however,  has  been  postulated  by  some  physicists,  and  has  now 
been  demonstrated  by  aaual  observation  and  measureosent. 
It  is  admitted  that  by  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  water 
the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  accumulation  of  vast  massea  of  snow  and  ice  in  different 
regions,,  the  position  of  the  axis  might  be  to  some  extent  shifted; 
more  serious  effects  might  follow  from  widespread  upheavals 
or  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  lithosfdiefe.  On  the  assump- 
tion of  the  extreme  rigidity  of  the  earth's  interior,  however,  the 
general  result  of  mathematical  calculation  is  to  negative  the 
supposition  that  in  any  of  these- ways  within  the  period  repre- 
sented by  what  is  known  aa  the  "  geok)gical  record,'^  that  is, 
since  the  time  of  the  oldest  known  sedimentary  formations,  the 
rotational  axis  has  ever  been  so  seriously  displaced  as  to  account 
for  such  stupendous  geological  events  as  the  spread  of  a  luxuriant 
vcgetatkm  far  up  into  polar  latitudes.  If,  however,  the  inside 
of  the  globe  possesses  a  great  plasticity  than  has  been  allowed, 
the  shifting  oif  the  axis  might  not  be  impossible,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  satisfy  the  geological  requirements.  This 
question  is  one  on  which  the  last  word  bos  not  been  said»  and 
regarding  which  judgment  must  remain  in  suspense. 

In  recent  years  fresh  information  bearing  on  the  minor  devaga- 
tions  of  the  pole  has  been  obtained  from  a  series  of  several 
thousand  careful  observations  made  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  the  pole  wanders 
with  a  ctuiously  irregular  but  somewhat  spiral  movement, 
within  an  amplitude  of  between  40  and  50  ft.,  and  completes 
its  erratic  drcuiU  in  about  428  days.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
its  noovement  had  any  geological  interest,  but  Dr  John  Milne 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  times  of  sharpest  curvature 
in  the  path  of  the  pole  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  large 
earthquakes,  and  has  suggested  that,  ahhough  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  this  coincidence  shows  any  direct  connexion 
between  earthquake  frequency  and  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  earth's  axis,  both  effects  may  not  improbably  arise  from 
the  same  redistribution  of  surface  material  by  ocean  currents 
and  meteorological  causes. 

If  for  any  reason  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  were  sensibly 
displaced,  momentous  geological  changes  wouk)  necessarily 
ensue.    That  the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  coincide  with  the 
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centfe  of  figure  oC  the  glohe^  but  Uei  U  tbe  abutb  of  it,"  has  long 
been  known,  This  greater  aggregation  oi  dense  material  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  probably  dates  from  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth's  consolidation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
readjustment  of  the  distribution  of  this  material  in  the  earth's 
interior  is  now  possible.  But  certain  rearrangements  of  the 
hydrosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  may,  from  time  to  lime, 
cause  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity^  which  will  affect  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  accumulation  of  enormous  masses  of 
jce  around  the  pole  will  give  rise  to  such  a  displacement,  and 
will  thus  increase  the  body  of  oceanic  water  in  the  gbdated 
Jiemisphere.  Various  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  effect 
of  the  transference  of  the  ice-cap  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  a 
revolution  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  past  hustdry  of  the  globe.  James  CroU  estimated  that  if 
the  mass  of  ice  Ln  the  southern  hemisphere  be  assumed  to  be 
1000  ft.  thick  down  to  lat.  60**,  its  removal  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere  would  raise  the  levd  of  the  sea  80  f L  at  the  north  pole, 
while  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  made  the  rise  as  much  as  409  f L 
The  melting  of  the  ice  would  still  further  raise  the  sea-level  by 
the  addition  of  so  large  a  volume  of  water  to  the  ocean.  To 
what  extent  superficial  changes  of  this  kind  have  operated  in 
geological  histcny  remains  an  unsolved  problem,  but  thnr 
probable  occurrence  in  the  past  has  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth, — Intimately  connected  with  the  relations 
of  our  globe  to  the  sun  and  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system 
is  the  question  of  the  planet's  antiquity — ^a  subject  of  great 
geological  importance,  regarding  which  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the  tgth  century.  Though  an 
account  of  this  discussion  necessairily  involves  allusion  to  depart- 
ments of  geology  which  are  more  appropriately  referred  to  in 
later  paru  of  this  article,  it  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently 
included  here. 

Geologists  were  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  believing  that 
no  limit  could  be  assigned  to  the  antiquity  of  the  planet,  and  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  unlimited  drafts  on  the  ages  of  the 
past.  In  1862  and  subsequent  years,  however,  Lord  Kdvin 
(then  Sir  William  Thomson)  pointed  out  that  these  demands  were 
opposed  to  known  physical  facts,  and  that  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  geok^ical  tustory  was  not  only  limited,  but  must 
have  been  comprised  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass. 
His  argument  rested  on  three  kinds  of  evidence:  (i)  the  internal 
heat  and  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth;  (a)  the  tidal  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation;  and  (3)the  origin  and  age  of  the  sun's 
heat. 

I.  Applying  Fourier's  theory  of  thermal  conductivity^  Lord 
Rdvin  contended  that  in  the  known  rate  of  increase  of  tempera- 
ture downward  and  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  rate  of  loss 
of  heat  from  the  earth,  we  have  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
planet.  He  showed,  from  the  data  available  at  the  time,  that 
the  superficial  consolidation  of  the  gk>be  could  not  have  occurred 
less  than  30  miHion  years  ago,  or  the  underground  heat  would 
have  been  greater  than  it  is;  nor  more  than  400  million  years 
ago,  otherwise  the  underground  temperature  would  have  shown 
no  sensible  increase  downwards.  He  admitted  that  very  wide 
Timits  were  necessary.  In  subsequently  discussing  the  subject, 
he  inclined  rather  towards  the  lower  than  the  higher  antiquity, 
but  concluded  that  the  limit,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence,  must  be  placed  within  some  such  period  of  past  time 
as  100  millions  of  years.  . 

t.  The  argument  from  tidal  retardation  proceeds  on  the 
admitted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  tide-wave,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  retarded,  and  is,  therefore,  much  slower 
now  than  it  must  have  been  at  one  time.  Lord  Kelvin  affirmed 
(hat  had  the  g^obe  become  solid  some  10,000  million  years  ago, 
or  Indeed  any  high  antiquity  beyond  too  million  years,  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  more  rapid  rotation  must  have  given 
the  planet  a  very  much  greater  polar  flattening  than  it  actually 
possesses,  tit  admitted,  however,  that,  though  100  million 
ye^rs  ago  that  force  must  have  been  about  3  %  greater  than  now. 


yet  "nothing  we  know  regarding  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  disposition  of  land  and  water,  would  justify  us  in  saying 
that  a  body  consolidated  when  there  was  more  centrifugal 
force  by  3%  than  now,  might  not  now  be  in  all  respects  like 
the  earth,  so  far  as  we  know  it  at  present." 

3.  The  third  argument,  based  upon  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat« 
is  confessedly  less  to  be  relied  on  than  the  two  previous  ones. 
It  proceeds  upon  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  available  by  the  falling  together  ol  masses  from  SfMce, 
which  gave  rise  by  their  impact  to  our  sun.  The  vagueness  of 
the  data  on  which  this  argument  rests  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  passage  P.  G.  Tait  placed  the  limit  of  time 
during  which  the  sun.  has  been  illuminating  the  earth  as,  *'od 
the  very  highest  computation,  not  more  than  about  is  or  so 
millions  of  years  ";  while,  in  another  sentence  of  the  same 
volume,  he  admitted  that,  "  by  calculations  in  which  there  is 
no  possibility  of  large  error^  this  hypothesis  [of  the  origin  of  the 
sun's  heat  by  the  falling  together  of  masses  of  matter]  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  explain  100  millions  of  years'  solar 
radiation  at  the  present  rate,  perhaps  more."  In  more  recently 
reviewing  his  argument.  Lord  Kelvin  expressed  himself  ia 
favour  of  more  strictly  linuting  geological  time  than  he  had  at 
first  been  disposed  to  do.  He  insists  that  the  time  "  was  more 
than  20  and  less  than  40  millions  of  y^rs  and  probably  much 
nearer  20  than  40."  Geologists  appear  to  have  reluctantly 
brought  themselves  to  believe  that  perhaps,  after  all,  100  milUont 
of  years  might  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  geological  history. 
But  when  the  time  was  cut  down  to  15  or  20  milli<ms  tbey 
protested  that  such  a  restricted  period  was  insufficient  for  that 
evolution,  and  though  they  did  not  offer  any  effective  criticism 
of  the  arguments  of  the  physicists  ihcy  fdt  convinced  that  there 
must  be  some  flaw  in  the  premises  on  which  these  arguments 
were  based. 

By  degrees,  however,  there  have  arisen  among  the  phyaictsts 
themselves  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  ol  the  fjAysical 
evidence  on  which  the  limitation  of  the  earth's  age  hiu  been 
founded,  and  at  the  same  rime  greater  appreciation  has  been 
shown  of  the  signification  and  stength  of  the  geological  pnoh 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  our  planet.  In  an  address  from  the 
chair  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  British  Assodatioa  in 
1886,  Professor  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Darwin  reviewed  the 
controveisy,  and  pronoimecd  the  following  deliberate  judgment 
in  regard  to  it:  **  In  considering  these  three  arguments  I  have 
adduced  some  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the  first  [tidal 
friction),  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  axe  ekments 
of  uncertainty  surrounding  the  second  {secular  coaling  of  the 
earth) ;  nevertheless,  they  ondoubtedly  constitute  a  contributioo 
of  the  first  importance  to  physical  geology.  Whilst,  then,  we 
may  protest  against  the  precision  with  which  Professor  Tait 
seeks  to  deduce  results  from^  them,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
following  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson,  who  says  that  -.the  existing 
state  of  things  on  the  earth,  life  on  the  earthr-all  geologiad 
history  showing  continuity  of  life—must  be  limited  within  some 
such  period  of  past  time  as  100  million  yeus'."  Lord  Kchria 
has  never  dealtwith  the  geological  and  palaeontologiqJ  objectioas 
against  the  limitation  of  geological  time  U>  a  few  milliona  of  years. 
But  Professor  Darwin,  in  the  address  just  dted,  uttered  the 
memorable  warning:  "  At  present  our  luiowledge  of  a  definite 
limit  to  geological  time  has  ao  little  precision  that  we  riiould  do 
wrong  summarily  to  reject  theories  which  appear  to  demand 
longer  periods  of  time  than  those  which  now  appor  aUowabfe." 
In  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cape 
Town  in  1905  he  returned  to  the  anhject,  remarking  that  the 
argument  derived  from  the  increase  of  undctgroind  tcmpenitnte 
"  seems  to  be  entirely  destroyed  "  by  the  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  radium.  He  thinks  that  '*  it  does  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  500  to  1000  Bttillion  years  tmy  hare 
elapsed  since  the  biith  of  the  moon."  He  has  *'  alwajrs  believed 
that  the  geologists  were  more  nearly  correct  than  the  fdiyaidsts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  appearances  were  so  ationg^ 
against  them,"  and  he  concludes  thus:  **  It  appears,  tbcn»  tbat 
the  phytfcaL  aiyument  isnot  susceptible  of  a  greater  degne  of 
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certainty  than  that  of  the  geologists,  and  the  scale  of  geological 
time  remains  fn  great  measure  unknown  "  (see  also  Tide,  chap, 
viii.). 

In  an  address  to  the  mathematical  section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  tSSg,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  section,  R.  S.  Woodward,  thus  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  physical  arguments  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Professor  Tait  in  Umitation  of  geological  time: 
'*  Having  been  at  some  pains  to  look  into  this  matter,  I  feel 
bound  to  state  that,  although  the  hypothesis  appears  to  be  the 
best  which  can  be  formulated  at  present,  the  odds  are  against 
its  correctness.  Its  weak  links  are  the  unverified  assumptions  of 
an  initial  uniform  temperature  and  a  constant  diffusivity.  Very 
likely  these  arc  approximations,  but  of  what  order  we  cannot 
decide.  Furthermore,  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis,  the  odds 
appear  to  be  against  the  present  attainment  of  trustworthy 
numerical  results,  since  the  data  for  calculation,  obtained 
mostly  from  observations  on  continental  areas,  are  far  too 
meagre  to  give  satisfactory  average  values  for  the  entire  mass 
of  the  earth." 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  protest  made  from  the  physical 
side  by  Professor  John  Perry.  He  has  attacked  each  of  the 
three  Uncs  of  argument  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  has  impugned  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  argument 
from  tidal  retardation  he  dismisses  as  fallacious,  following  in 
this  contention  the  previous  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Maxwell  Close 
and  Sir  George  Dar>vin.  In  dealing  with  the  argument  based  on 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  he  holds  it  to  be  perfectly 
allowable  to  assume  a  much  higher  conductivity  for  the  interior 
of  the  globe,  and  that  such  a  reasonable  assumption  would  enable 
us  greatly  to  increase  our  estimate  of  the  earth's  antiquity. 
As  for  the  third  argument,  from  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat,  he 
points  out  that  the  sun  may  have  been  repeatedly  fed  by  a 
supply  of  meteorites  from  outside,  while  the  earth  may  have  been 
protected  from  radiation,  and  been  able  to  retain  much  of  its 
heat  by  being  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere.  Remarking 
that  "almost  anything  is  possible  as  to  the  present  internal 
state  of  the  earth,"  he  concludes  thus:  "  To  sum  tip,  we  can 
find  no  published  record  of  any  lower  maximum  age  of  life  on 
the  earth,  as  calculated  by  physicists,  than  400  millions  of  years. 
From  the  three  physical  arguments  Lord  Kelvin's  higher  limits 
are  1000, 400  and  500  million  years.  I  have  shown  that  wc  have 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  age,  from  all  these,  may  be  very 
considerably  underestimated.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  wc 
exclude  everything  but  the  arguments  from  mere  physics,  the 
probable  age  of  b'fe  on  the  earth  is  much  less  than  any  of  the  above 
estimates;  but  if  the  palaeontologists  have  good  reasons  for 
demanding  much  greater  times,  I  see  nothing  from  the  physicists' 
point  of  view  which  denies  them  four  limes  the  greatest  of  these 
estimates.". 

A  fresh  line  of  argument  against  Lord  Kelvin's' limitation  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  globe  has  recently  been  started  by  the 
remarkable  discoveries  in  radio-activity.  From  the  ascertained 
properties  of  radium  it  appears  to  be  possible  that  our  estimates 
of  solar  heat,  as  derived  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  may 
have  to  be  augmented  ten  or  twenty  times;  that  stbres  of 
radium  and  similar  bodfcs  within  the  earth  may  have  in- 
definitely deferred  the  establishment  of  the  present  temperature 
gradient  from  the  surface  inward;  that  consequently  the  earth 
may  have  remained  for  long  ages  at  a  temperature  not  greatly 
different  from  that  which  it  now  possesses,  and  hence  that  the 
times  during  which  our  globe  has  supported  animal  and  vegetable 
life  may  be  very  much  longer  than  that  allowed  in  the  estimates 
previously  ooade  by  physicists  from  other  data  (see  Radio- 
activity). 

The  arguments  from  the  geological  side  against  thfe  physical 
contention  that  would  limit  the  age  of 'our  globe  to  some  10 
or  20  millions  of  years  are  mainly  based  oa  the  observed  rates  of 
geological  and  biological  changes  at  the  present  time  upon  land 
and  sea,  and  on  the  nature,  physical  history  and  organft  contents 
of  the  stratified  crust  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  actual 
numerical  data  are  not  obtainable  in  many  departments  of 


geologicfll  activity,  cad  even  wberetbey  can  be  procured  they 
do  not  yet  rest  on  a  suffidcntly  wide  collectjon  of  aecunate  tuad 
co-ordinated  Observations.  But  in  some  brandiea  of  djnmnaical 
geology,  material  exUts  for,  at  least,  a  pTeliminary  compuiation 
of  the  rate  of  change.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  re4>ect. 
of  the  wide  domain  of  denudation.  The  observational  roowda 
of  the  action  of  the  sea,  of  springs,  rivers  and  glaciers  are  beccMn' 
ing  gradually  f uUer  and  more  trustworthy.  A  method  of  making 
use  of  these  records  for  estimating  the  rate  of  denudation  of 
the  land  Ins  been  devised.  Taking  the  Mississii^  as  a  genefal 
type  of  river  action,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of 
material  conveyed  by  this  stream  into  the  sea  in  one  ycat  is 
equivalent  to  the  lowering  of  the  general  surface  of  Che  drainage 
basin  of  the  river  by  t^««  of  a  foot.  This  would  amount  (o  one 
foot  in  6000  years  and  1000  ft.  in  6  million  years.  So  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  waste  in  the  Mississippi  basin  a  whole  cott* 
tincnt  might  be  worn  away  in  a  few  millions  of  years. 

It  is  evident  that  as  deposition  and  denudation  are  simul- 
taneous processes,  the  ascertainment  of  the  rate  at  which  solid 
material  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  land  supplies  some 
necessary  information  for  estimating  the  rate  at  which  new 
sedimentary  formations  arc  being  accumulated  on  tbo  Aoor  of 
the  sea,  and  for  a  computation  of  the  length  of  time  tbilt  would 
be  required  at  the  present  rate  of  change  for  the  deposition  of  all 
the  stratified  rocks  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  crust 
of  our  globe.  If  the  thickness  of  these  rocka  be  assumod  to  be 
100,000  ft.,  and  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  have  been  laid  down 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  that  of  the  drainage  basins  from  the 
waste  of  which  they  were  derived,  then  at  the  present  rate  of 
denudation  their  accumulation  would  requin:  some  600  millions 
of  years.  But,  as  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  justly  pointed  out,  the 
tract  of  sea-floor  over  which  the  material  derived  from  the  waste 
of  the  terrestrial  surface  ia  laid  down  is  at  present  much  less  than 
that  from  which  this  material  is  worn  away.  Wc  have  no  meatis, 
however,  of  determining  what  may  have  been  the  ratio  betiveen 
the  two  areas  in  past  time.  Certainly  ancient  marine  sedimentary 
rocks  cover  at  the  present  day  a  nmch  more  extensive  area  tlian 
that  in  which  they  are  now  being  elaborated.  If  we  take  the 
ratio  postulated  by  Dr  Wallace — 1  to  19 — the  100,000  ft,  of 
sedimentary  strata  would  require  31  millions  of  years  for  Ukit 
accumulation.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  ratio  may  be 
much  too  high.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  coast-line  to  land  area  has  been  diminishing  during  geo- 
logical time;  in  other  words,  that  hi  early  times  the  land  was 
more  insular  and  is  now  more  continental.  So  that  the  31 
millions  of  yeais  may  be  much  less  than  the  period  that  would  be 
required,  even  on  the  supposition  of  continuous  unintomipted 
denudation  and  sedimentation,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
represented  by  the  strarified  formationB* 

But  no  one  who  has  made  'himself  faraiMar  with  the  actual 
composition  of  these  formations  and  the  detailed  structure  of  the 
terrestrial  crust  can  fail  to  recogniae  how  vague,  imperfect  and 
misleading  are  the  data  on  which  such  computations  are  founded. 
It  requires  no  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  earth's  crust  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  that  one  all-important  element  is  omitted, 
and  indeed  can  hardly  be  allowed  for  from  want  of  sufficiently 
precise  data,  but  the  neglect  of  which  must  needs  seriously 
impair  the  vtlue  of  all  numerical  calculations  made  without  k. 
The  assumption  that  the  stratified  formations  oan  be  treat  ed^  as 
If  they  consisted  of  a  continuous  unbroken  sequence  of  sediments, 
Indicating  a  vast  and  uninterrupted  process  of  waste  and  deposi- 
tion, is  one  thaf  is  belied  on  every  hand  by  the  actual  structure 
of  these  formations.  It  can  only  give  us  a  minimum  of  the  tiite 
required;' for,  instead  of  an  Unbroken  series,  the  aedinentiity 
formations  are  full  of  "  unconformabilities'"— ^ape  hi  the 
sequence  of  the  chronological  records-*aa  if  wiiole  cbapttrs 
and  groups  6f  chapters  had  been  torn  out  of  a  historical  wbdt. 
It  t&n  often  be  shown  that  these  breaks  of  continuity  must  hate 
been  of  vast  duration,  and  actually  exceeded  in  efaronolo^cal 
importance  thick  groups  of  strata  lying  below  and  above  them 
(see  Part  Vt.).  Moreover, even  amongtbe  oninternifited strata, 
whefe  no  such  unconfdnnabOitleBcifst,  but' when  tfaeaediiBcnts 
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follow  each  other  in  apparently  unintemipted  sequence,  and 
m^t  be  thought  to  have  been  deposited  continuously  at  the 
5anie  general  rate,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  pause,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  of  sediment 
much,  on  certain  horisons,  represent  the  depoait  of  an  enormousb' 
longer  period  than  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  the  some 
amount  of  sediment  on  other  hprizons.  A  prolonged  study  of 
these  questions  leads  to  a  profound  conviction  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  geological  record  the  time  represented  by  sedi- 
mentary deposits  may  1>e  vastly  less  than  the  time  wMcb  is  not 
so  represented. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  the  present  rate  of  geological 
change  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  in  past 
time,  because  the  total  sum  of  terrestrial  energy  Jias  been  steadily 
diminishing,  and  geological  processes  must  consequently  have 
been  more  vigorous  in  former  ages  than  they  are  now.  Geo- 
logists do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  there  has  been  no  variation 
or  diminution  in  the  activities  of  the  various  processes  which 
they  have  to  study.  What  they  do  insist  on  is  that  the 
present  rate  of  change  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  watch  and 
measure,  and  which  will  thus  supply  a  statistical  basis  for  any 
computations  on  the  subjecL  But  it  has  been  dogmatically 
hOirmed  that  because  terrestrial  energy  has  been  diminishing 
therefore  all  kinds  of  geological  work  must  have  been  more 
vigorously  and  more  rapidly  carried  on  in  former  times  than 
now;  that  there  were  far  more  abundant  and  more  stupendous 
volcanoes,  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  earthquakes, 
more  gigantic  upheavals  and  subsidences,  more  powerful  oceanic 
waves  and  tides,  more  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  with 
heavier  rainfall  and  more  active  denudation. 

It  b  easy  to  make  these  assertions,  and  they  look  plausible; 
but,  after  all,  they  rest  on  nothing  stronger  than  assumption. 
They  can  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in 
which  the  geological  history  of  our  planet  has  been  so  fully  re- 
conled.  Had  such  portentous  manifestations  of  geological 
activity  ever  been  the  normal  condition  of  things  since  the 
beginning  of  that  history,  there  ought  to  be  a  record  of  them  in 
the  rocks.  But  no  evidence  for  them  has  been  found  there, 
though  it  has  been  diligently  sought  for  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We.  may.  confidently  assert  that  while  geological  changes 
may  quite  possibly  have  taken  place  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the 
earliest  agcsof  the  earth's  existence,  of  which  no  geological  record 
remains,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  have  ever  done  so  since  the 
time  when  the  very  oldest  of  the  stratified  formations  were 
deposited.  There  is  no  need  to  nuuntain  that  they  have  always 
been  conducted  predaely  on  the  same  scale  as  now,  or  to  deny 
that  they  may  have  gradually  become  less  vigorous  as  the  general 
sum  of  tenrestrial  energy  has  diminished.  But  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  that  no  actual  evidence  of  any  such  progressive 
diminution  of  activity  has  been  adduced  from  the  geological 
record  in  the  crust  of  the  earth:  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  appear- 
ances have  been  detected  there  which  necessarily  demand  the 
assumption  of  those  more  powerful  operations  postulated  by 
physicists,  or  which  are  not  satisfactorily  explicable  by  reference 
to  the  existing  scale  of  nature's  processes.  . 

That  this  conclusion  is  warranted  even  with  regard  to  the  innate 
energy  of  the  ^obo  itself  will  be  seen  if  we  institute  a  comparison 
i)etween  the.more  andent  and  the  more  recent  manifestdtions  of 
that  energy.  Take,  for  exanpl^  the  proofs  of  gigantic  plication, 
fracture  and  disphcement  witiun  the  terrestrial  crust.  These, 
as  they  have  affected  the  most  andant  rocks  of  Europe,  have 
been  worked  out  in  great  detail  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
But  they  are  not  essentially  different  from  or  on  a  greater  scale 
than  those  which  have  been  proved  to  have  affected  the  Alps, 
and  to  hav«  Involved  strata  of  so  recent  «  date  as  the  older 
Tertiary  fonnations.  On  the  contraiy*  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  denuded,  core  of  an  andent  mountain-chain  reveals 
tcKes  <tf  such  stupendous  distui1)ances  of  the  crust  as  those 
wldch  have  given  rbe  to  ikt  younger  mountain-chains  of  the 
gbbe.  It  may,  indeed,  quite  well  have  been  the  rule  that  instead 
of  dfanfaiishiBS  i*  intensity  of  effect,  the  consequences  of  terres- 
trial boBttaction  kvm  increased  m  magnitudei  the  augmenting 


thickness  of  the  crust  offering  greater  resistance  to  the  strewcs, 
and  giving  rise  to  vaster  plications,  faults,  thrust-planes  and 
metamorphism,  as  this  growing  resistance  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  assertion  that  volcanic  action  nuist  have  been  more 
violent  and  more  persistent  in  andent  times  than  it  is  now  has 
assuredly  no  geological  evidence  in  its  support.  It  is  quite  true 
that  thoe  are  vastly  more  remains  of  former  volcanoes  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  ^obe  than  there  are  active  craters  now, 
and  that  traces  of  cc^ious  eruptions  of  volcanic  material  can  be 
followed  back  into  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  geological 
record.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  ever  at  any  one  time  in 
geological  history  there  have  been  more  or  larger  or  more  vigorous 
volcanoes  than  those  of  recent  periods.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  such  proof  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  assertion  until 
a  far  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  geologically 
studied.  But  most  assuredly,  as  far  as  geological  investigation 
has  yet  gone,  there  is  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  to  show 
that  from  the  earliest  epochs  in  geological  history,  as  registered 
in  the  stratified  rocks,  volcanic  action  has  manifested  itself  very 
much  as  it  does  now,  but  on  a  less  rather  than  on  a  greater  scale. 
Nowhere  can  this  subject  be  more  exhaustively  studied  than  in 
the  British  Isles,  where  a  remarkably  complete  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  has  been  chronicled  ranging  from  the  earliest  Palaeozoic 
down  to  older  Tertiary  time.  The  result  of  a  prolonged  study 
of  British  volcanic  geology  has  demonstrated  that,  even  to 
minute  points  of  detail,  there  has  been  a  singular  uniformity  in 
the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end.  The  oldest  lavas  and 
ashes  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  youngest.  Nor  have 
they  been  erupted  more  copiously  or  more  frequently.  Many 
successive  volcanic  periods  have  followed  each  other  after  pro- 
longed intervals  of  repose,  each  displaying  the  same  general 
sequence  of  phenomena  and  similar  evidence  of  gradual  diniinu- 
tion  and  extinction.  The  youngest,  instead  of  being  the  feeblest, 
were  the  most  extensive  outbursts  in  the  whole  of  this  prolonged 
series. 

If  now  we  turn  for  evidence  of  the  alleged  greater  activity 
of  all  the  epigene  or  superficial  forces,  and  espedally  for  proofs 
of  more  rapid  denudation  and  deposition  on  the  earth's  surface, 
we  search  for  it  in  vain  among  the  stratified  fonnations  of  the 
terrestrial  crust.  Had  the  oldest  of  these  rocks  been  acctmiulated 
in  a  time  of  great  atmoe^heric  perturbation,  of  torrential  rains, 
colossal  tides  and  violent  storms,  we  might  surely  expect  to  find 
among  the  sediments  some  proof  of  such  disturbed  meteorological 
and  geographical  conditions.  We  should  look,  on  the  one  band, 
for  tumultuous  accumulations  of  coarse  unworn  detritus,  raiHdly 
swept  by  rams,  floods  and  waves  from  land  to  sea,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  an  absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  tranquil  and 
continuous  deposit  of  such  fine  laminated  silt  as  could  only 
settle  in  quiet  water.  But  an  appeal  to  the  geological  record 
is  made  in  vain  for  any  such  proofs.  The  oldest  sediments;  like 
the  youngest,  reveal  the  operation  only  of  such  agents  and  such 
rates  of  activity  as  Are  stOl  to  be  witnessed  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  same  kind  of  deposits.  If,  for  instance,  we  search  the 
most  andent  thick  sedimentary  fonnation  in  Britain — the 
Torridon  Sandstone  of  north-west  Scotland,  which  is  older  than 
the  oldest  fossiliferons  deposits-^we  meet  with  nothing  whldi 
might  not  be  foimd  in  any  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic  or  Cainozoic 
group  of  ^milar  sediments.'  We  see  an  accumulation,  at  least. 
8000  or  10,000  ft.  thick,  of  consolidated  sand,  gravel  and  mud, 
such  as  may  be  gathering  now  on  the  floor  of  any  large  mountain- 
girdled  lake.  The  conglomerates  of  this  andent  series  are  not 
pdl-mell  heaps  of  angiUar  detritus,,  violently  swept  away  from 
the  land  and  huddled  promiscuously  on  the  sea-floor.  They  aiv, 
in  general,  built  up  of  pebbles  that  have  been  worn  8m<x)th,. 
rounded  and  polished  hy  prolonged  attrition  in  running  water, 
and  they  follow  each  other  on  successive  i^atforms  with  initt" 
vcning  layers  of  finer  sediment.  The  sandstones  are  composed 
of  well  water-worn  sand,  some  of  which  has  been  laid  down  so 
tranquilly  that  its  component  grains  have  been  separated  out  in 
layers  According  to  their  specific  gravity,  in  such  manner  that 
they  now  present  dark  laminae  in  which  partides  of  magnetic 
.iron,  zircon  and  other  heavy  minerals  have  been  sifted  out 
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together,  just  as  iron-sand  may  be  seen  gathered  into  tUn  ihecu 
on  Mody  beaches  at  the  present  day.  Again,  the  same  series 
o(  primeval  sedimenu  includes  int^calations  of  fine  silt,  which 
has  been  deposited  as  regularly  and  intermittently  there  as  it 
has  been  among  the  most  recent  formations.  These  bands  of 
shale  have  been  diligently  seardted  for  fossils,  as  yet  without 
mccess;  but  they  may  eventually  disclose  organic  remains  older 
than  any  hitherto  found  in  Europe. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  palaeontological 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  geological  time.  Here  the  conclusions 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions are  vastly  strengthened  and  extended.  In  the  first  place, 
the  organisation  of  the  most  ancient  plants  and  animals  furnishes 
no  indication  that  they  had  to  contend  with  any  greater  violence 
of  Btona,  flood,  wave  or  ocean-current  than  is  familiar  to  their 
modem  descendants.  The  oldest  trees,  shrubs,  ferns  and 
dub-mosses  display  no  special  structures  that  suggest  a  diCferencc 
in  the  general  conditions  of  their  environment.  The  most 
ancient  crinoids,  sponges,  crustaceans,  arachnids  and  molluscs 
were  as  delicately  constructed  as  those  of  to-day,  and  their 
remains  are  often  found  in  such  perfect  preservation  as  to  show 
that  neither  during  their  lifetime  nor  after  their  death  were  they 
subject  to  any  greater  violence  of  the  elements  than  their  living 
representatives  now  experience.  Of  much  more  cogency, 
however,  is  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  grand  upward  succession 
of  organic  forms,  from  the  roost  andent  stratified  rocks  up  to 
the  present  day.  No  biologist  now  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
this  marvellous  succession  is  the  residt  of  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  from  lower  to  higher  types  of  organization.  There 
maybedifierences  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  have  governed 
this  process  and  the  order  of  the  steps  through  which  it  has 
advanced,  but  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  will  now 
venture  to  deny  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  that,  on  any  possible 
explanation  of  its  progress,  it  must  have  demanded  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time.  In  the  Cambrian  <Mr  oldest  fossiliferous  formations 
there  is  already  a  large  and  varied  fauna,  in  which  the  leading 
groups  of  invertebrate  life  are  represented.  On  no  tenable 
hypothesis  can  these  be  regarded  as  the  first  organisms  that 
came  into  being  on  our  planet.  They  must  have  had  a  long 
ancestry,  and  as  Darwin  first  maintained,  the  time  required  for 
their  evolution  may  have  been  "  as  long  as,  or  probably  far 
longer  than,  the  whole  interval  from  the  Silurian  [Cambrian] 
age  to  the  present  day."  The  records  of  these  earliest  eras  of 
organic  development  have  unfortunately  not  survived  the 
geological  revolutions  of  the  past;  at  least,  they  have  not  yet 
been  recovered.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  once 
existed  and  registered  their  testimony  to  the  prodigious  lapse  of 
time  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  most  andent  fosdliferous 
formations  which  have  escaped  destruction. 

The  impressive  character  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
sequence  of  organic  forms  throu^iout  the  great  series  of  fossili- 
ferous strata  can  hardly  be  fully  reab'zed  without  a  detailed  and 
careful  study  of  the  subject.  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton,  in  an 
address  to  the  zoological  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
the  Liverpool  Meeting  in  1896,  showed  how  overwhelming  are 
the  demands  whidi  this  evidence  makes  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  of  comprehension  imless  these  demands 
be  conceded.  The  history  of  life  upon  the  earth,  though  it  will 
probably  always  be  surrounded  with  great  and  even  insuperable 
difficulties,  becomes  broadly  comprehensible  in  its  general 
progress  when  suffident  time  is  granted  for  the  evolution 
which  it  records;  but  it  remains  unintelligible  on  any  other 
conditions. 

Taken  then  as  a  whole,  the  body  of  evidence,  geolo^cal  and 
palaeontological,  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  our  globe 
is  so  great,  so  manifold,  and  based  on  such  an  ever-increasing 
breadth  of  observation  and  reflection,  that  it  may  be  confidently 
appealed  to  in  answer  to  the  physical  arguments  which  would 
seek  to  limit  that  antiquity  to  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  years. 
In  the  present  state  of  sdence  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  state 
positivdy  what  must  be  the  lowest  limit  of  the  age  of  the  earth. 
But  we  cannot  assume  it  to  be  much  less,  and  it  may  possibly 


have  been  much  mofe,  than  the  100  mflUotns  of  yntt  which  Loid 
Kelvin  was  at  one  time  wiUfng  to  concede.' 

Pakt  III. — Geognosy.    Tbz  Ikvistigatiom  or  the  Natukk 
AND  Composition  of  the  Materials  of  wmoa  tbe 
Earth  Consists 

This  division  of  the  sdence  is  devoted  to  ^  description  of  the 
pacts  of  the  earthr— of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  that  surround 
the  planet,  and  more  especially  of  the  solid  materials  that  underlie 
these  envelopes  and  extend  downward  to  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  interior.  These  various  constituents  of  the  globe  are 
hero  considered  as  forms  o|  matter  capable  of  being  analysed, 
and  arranged  according  to  their  composition  and  the  place  they 
take  in  the  general  composition  of  the  globe. 

Viewed  in  the  simplest  way  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  ever  since  an 
early  period  of  planetary  hbtory  has  been  the  theatre  of  im- 
portant geological  operations,  (i)  An  envelope  of  air,  termed 
the  atmosphere,  which  surrounds  the  whole  globe;  (2)  A  lower 
and  less  extensive  envelope  of  water,  known  as  the  hydrosphere 
(Gr.  iSSwp,  water)  which,  constituting  the  oceans  and  seas, 
covers  neariy  three-fourths  of  the  underlying  solid  surface  of  the 
planet;  (3)  A  globe,  called  the  lUhosphere  (Gr.  yjiOoi,  stone), 
the  external  part  of  which,  consisting  of  solid  stone,  forms  the 
ffiirl,  while  nndemeath,  and  forming  tbe  vast  mass  of  the 
interior,  lies  the  nucUus^  regarding  the  true  constitution  of 
which  we  are  still  ignorant. 

X.  The  Atmosphere.— Tlit  general  diameters  of  the  atmosphere 
are  de8ci^>ed  in  separate  articles  (see  especially  Atmosphere; 
Meteorolocy).  Only  its  relations  to  geology  have  here  to  be 
considered.  As  this  gaseous  envdope  encirdes  the  whole 
^k>be  it  tt  the  uMst  universally  present  and  active  of  all  the 
agents  of  geological  change.  lu  efficacy  in  this  respect  arises 
partly  from  its  composition,  and  the  chemical  reactions  which 
it  effects  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  partly  from  its  great 
variations  in  temperature  and  moisture,  and  partly  from  its 
movements. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  regarding  the  chendca] 
compositioa  of  the  atmosphere  during  former  geological  periods. 
There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  originally  have  diflfered 
greatly  from  its  present  condition.  If  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet 
originally  existed  in  a  gaseous  stats,  there  would  be  practically  no 
atmosphere.  The  present  outer  envelope  of  air  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  surviving  rdic  of  this  condition,  after  all  the  other  con- 
stituents have  been  incorporated  into  the  hydrosphere  and  Htho* 
sphere.  The  oxygen,  which  now  forms  fully  a  half  of  the  outer 
crust  of  the  earth,  was  doubtless  orieinally,  whether  free  or  in 
combination,  part  of  the  atmosphere.  So,  too,  the  vast  beds  of  coal 
found  all  over  the  worid,  in  geological  formations  of  many  different 
ages,  represent  ao  much  carbonic  add  once  present  in  the  air.  The 
chlorides  and  other  salts  In  the  sea  may  likewise  partly  represent 
materials  carried  down  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  jpnmitive 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  though  they  have  been  con- 
tinually increased  ever  nnce  by  contributions  from  the  drainage  of 
the  land.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that,  during  the  Carboniferous 
period,  the  atmosphere  must  Hve  been  wanner  and  more  chareed 
with  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  than  at  the  present  day, 
to  admit  of  so  luxuriant  a  flora  as  that  from  which  the  coal-seams 
were  formed.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  present  no  method 
of  arriving  at  any  certaintv  on  this  subject.  Lastiy,  the  amount  of 
carbonic  add  absorbed  in  the  weathering  of  rocks  at  the  surface,  and 
the  consequent  i>roduction  of  carbonates,  represents  an  enormous 
abstraction  of  this  gas. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  atmosphere  is  r^arded  as  a 


*  The  subject  of  the  age  of  the  earth  has  also  been  discussed  by 
Professor  J.  Joly  and  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas.  The  former  geologist 
approaching  the  question  from  a  novd  point  of  view,  has  estimated 
tne  total  quantity-  of  sodium  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  the 

auantity  01  that  element  recdved  annually  by  the  ocean  from  the 
enudation  oif  the  land.  Dividing  tbe  one  sum  by  the  other,  he 
arrives  at  the  result  that  the  probable  Me  of  the  earth  is  between 
90  and  100  millions  of  years  {Trans,  Roy,  Dublin  Soc,  ser.  iL  vol.  vii., 
1899,  p.  33:  Ceol.  Mag.,  1900,  p.  33o).  Professor  Sollas  believes 
that  this  Kmit  exceeds  tdiat  u  required  tor  the  evohition  of  geological 
history,  that  the  lower  Umit  assigned  by  Lord  Kd>nn  falls  short  of 
what  the  facts  demand,  and  that  geolopcal  time  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  been  comprised  within  some  indeterminate  period 
between  these  limits.  (Address  to  Section  C,  Brit.  Assoc.  Report^ 
1900;  Aze  of  the  Earth,  London,  1905.) 
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mechanical  mlxtore  of  iwariy  foar  volnmes  of  iJtfogm  and  one  of 
oxygen,  together  with  an  average  of  3*5  parts  of  caroon  dioxide  ia 
every  10,000  parts  of  air,  and  minute  quantities  of  various  other 
gases  and  -solid  particles.  Of  the  vapours  contained  in  it  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  of  water  which,  although  always  present, 
varies  greatly  in  amount  accordii^  to  variations  in  temperature 
By  condensation  the  water  vapour  appears  in  visible  form  as  dew, 
mist,  cloud,  rain,  hail,  snow  and  ice.  and  in  these  forms  includes  and 
carries  down  some  of  the  other  vapours,  gases  and  solid  particles 
present  in  the  air.  The  circulation  of  water  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  Land,  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  again  from  the  sea  to  the 
land,  forms  the  great  ^colo^ical^  process  whereby  the  habitable 
condition  of  the  planet  is  maintained  and  the  surface  of  the  land 
b  sculptured  (Part  IV.}. 

2.  The  Hydrosphere.— Tht  water  .envelope  covers  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms  the  various 
oceans  and  seas  which,  though  for  convenience  of  reference 
distinguished  by  separate  names,  are  all  linked  together  in  one 
great  body.  The  physical  characters  of  this  vast  envelope  are 
discussed  in  separate  articles  (see  Ocean  and  Oceanography). 
Viewed  from  the  geological  standpoint,  the  features  of  the 
sea  that  specially  deserve  attention  are  first  the  composition  of 
its  waters,  and  secondly  its  movements. 

Sea- water  is  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  lakes  and  rivers 
by  its  sweater  specinc  gravity  and  its  saline  taste.  Its  average 
density  is  about  1-026,  but  it  varies  even  within  the  same  ocean, 
being  least  where  large  ciuantities  of  fresh  water  are  added  from 
rain  or  melting  snow  and  ice,  and  greatest  where  evaporation  is  most 
active.'  That  sea-water  is  heavier  than  ftpsh  arises  from  the  greater 
proportion  of  salts  which  it  contains  in  solution.  These  salra  con- 
stitute about  three  and  a  half  parts  in  every  hundred  of  ^ter. 
They  consist  mainly  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  calcium  and  potassium,  with  minuter 
quantities  of  magnesium  bromide  and  calcium  carbonate.  Still 
smaller  proportions  of  other  substances  have  been  detected,  gold  for 
example  having  been  found  in  the  proportion  of  I  part  in  15,180,000. 

That  many  of  the  salts  have  existed  in  the  sea  fnun  the  time  of 
its  first  condensation  out  of  the  primeval  atmosphere  appears  to 
be  probable.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  composition  of  the  oceans,  they  have  fo^  a  vast 
section  of  geological  time  been  constantly  receiving  mineral  matter 
in  solution  from  the  land.  Every  spring,  brook;  and  river  removes 
various  salts  from  the  rocks  over  which  it  moves,  and  these  ^ub- 
atances,  thus  dissolved,  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  sea. 
Consequently  sea-water  ought  to  contain  more  or  less  traceable 
proportions  of  every  substance  which  the  terrestrial  waters  can 
remove  from  the  land,  in  short,  of  probably  every  element  present 
in  the  outer  shell  of  the  globe,  for  there  seems  to  oe  no  constituent 
of  this  earth  which  may  not.  under  certain  circumstances,  be  held 
in  solution  in  water.  Moreover,  unless  there  be  some  counteracting 
process  to  remove  these  mineral  ingredients,  the  ocean  water  ought 
to  be  growing,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  still  assuredly,  Salter,  for  the 
supply  of  salme  matter  from  the  land  is  incessant. 

To  the  geologist  the  presence  of  mineral  solutions  in  sca-wator'is 
a  fact  of  much  importance,  for  it  explains  the  origin  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  By  evaporation 
the  water  has  given  rise  to  deposits  of  rock-salt,  gypsum  and  other 
materials,  The  lime  containcil  in  solution,  whether  as  sulphate  or 
carbonate,  has  been  extracted  by  many  tribes  of  marine  animals, 
which  have  thus  built  up  out  of  their  remains  vast  masses  of  solid 
limestone,  of  which  many  mountain-chains  largely  consist. 

Another  important  geological  feature  of  the  sea  b  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  its  bauns  form  the  great  receptacles  for  the  detritus 
worn  away  from  the  land.  Besides  the  limestones,  the  visible  parts 
of  the  terrestrial  crust  arc,  in  larfje  measure,  composed  of  sedimentary 
rocks  which  were  originally  laid  down  on  the  sea-bottonv  More- 
over, by  its  various  movements,  the  sea  occupies  a  prominent  place 
among  the  epigene  or  superficial  agents  which  produce  geological 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe* 

3.  The  Ltthospherc—Btnetith  the  gaseous  and  liquid  envelopes 
lies  the  solid  part  of  the  planet,  whkh  is  conveniently  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  parts,— (a)  the  crust,  and  (jb)  tJie  interior 
or  nucleus. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  prevalent  belletthat  the  interior  of  the 
^obe  is  a  mdten  mass  round  whkh  an  outer  shell  has  gradually 
rt0muL  ^<>nB^  through  cooUagi  Hence  the  tem  ''crust" 
was  applied  to  this  external  sdid  envdope,  whidi 
was  variously  computed  to  be  xo,  ao,  or  more  miles  in  thickness. 
The  portion  of  this  crust  accessible  to  human  obscarvation  was 
seen  to  afford  abundant  evidence  of  vast  pUcatkuis  and  corruga- 
tions of  its  substance,  which  were  regarded  as  only  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  a  thin  solid  collapsible  shell  floating  on  a 
denser  liquid  interior.     When,  however,  physical  arguments 


were  adduced  to  siiow  tk«  great  rigfidfiy  of  the  earth  as  a  wliele, 
the  idea  of  a  thin  crtist  enclosing  a  molten  nudeus  was  reluctantly 
abandoned  by  geologists,' who  found  the  problem  of  the  earth^ 
interior  to  be  incapable  of  solution  by  any  evidence  which  tbei^ 
science  could  produce.  They'  continued,  however,  to  use  the 
term  **  crust "  as  a  convenient  word  to  denote  the  cool  outer 
layer  of  the  earth's  mass,  the  structure  and  history  oi  vrhkk 
form  the  main  subjects  of  geological  investigation.  More 
itcently,  however,  various  lines  of  research  have  concurred  in 
suggesting  that,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  interior, 
its  substance  must  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  outer  shell, 
and  that  there  may  be  more  reason  than  appeared  for  the 
retention  of  the  name  of  crust.  Observations  on  earthquake 
motion  by  Dr  John  Milne  and  others,  ^ow  that  the  rate  and 
character  of  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  interior  of  the 
earth  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  those  propagated  along  the 
crust.  This  difference  indicates  that  rocky  material,  sudi  as 
we  know  at  the  surface,  may  extend  inwards  for  some  30  m., 
below  which  the  earth's  interior  rapidly  becomes  fairly  honMH 
gencous  and  possesses  a  high  rigidity.  From  measurements 
of  the  force  of  gravity  in  India  by  Cdonel  S.  G.  Burrard,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  variations  in  density  of  the  outer  parts  <rf 
the  earth  do  not  descend  farther  than  30  or  40  m.,  which  might 
be  assumed  to  be  the  limit  of  the  thickness  of  the  crust.  Recent 
researches  in  regard  to  the  radio-active  substances  present 
in  rocks  suggest  that  the  crust  is  not  more  than  50  m.  thick, 
and  that  the  interior  differs  from  it  in  possessing  little  or  no 
radio-active  material. 

Though  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  have  direct  acquaintance  with 
more  than  the  mere  outside  skin  of  our  planet,  we  may  be  kd 
to  infer  the  irregular  distribution  of  materials  within 
the  crust  from  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  tSirtoti: 
water,  and  the  observed  differences  in  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  plumb-line  near  the  sea  and  near  mcfimtain* 
chains.  The  fact  that  the  southcn?  hemisphere  is  almost  wholly 
covered  with  water  appears  explicable  only  on  the  assumption 
of  an  excess  of  density  in  the  mass  of  that  portion  of  the  planet* 
The  existence  of  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  that  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Archdeacon  J.  H.  Pratt  pointed 
out,  by  the  presence  of  "  some  excess  of  matter  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  earth's 
centre,  which  retains  the  water  in  its  place,  otherwise  the  ocean 
would  flow  away  to  the  other  parts  of  the  earth."  A  deflection 
of  the  plumb-line  towards  the  sea,  which  has  in  a  number  of 
cases  been  observed,  indicates  that  "  the  density  of  the  crust 
beneath  the  moimtains  must  be  less  than  that  below  the  plain^ 
and  still  less  than  that  below  the  occan-bcd."  Apart  therefore 
from  the  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  oceans 
lie,  we  must  regard  the*  internal  density,  whether  of  crust  or 
nuclctis,  to.be  somewhat  irregularly  arranged,  there  being  aii 
excess  of  heavy  materials  in  the  water  hemisphere,  and  beneath 
the  ocean-beds,  as  compared  with  the  continental  masses. 

In  our  ignorance  regarding  the  chemical  constitution,  of  the 
nucleus  of  our  planet,  an  argument  has  sometimes  bceii  based 
upon  the  known  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  globe 
as  a  whole  is  about  double  that  of  the  crust.  This  has  been 
held  by  some  writers  to  prove  that  the  interior  must  consist  of 
much  heavier  material  and  is  therefore  probably  metallic.  Bia 
the  effect  of  pressure  ought  to  make  the  density  of  the  nucleus 
much  higher,  even  if  the  interior  consisted  of  matter  no  heavier 
than  the  crust.  That  the  total  density  of  the  planet  does  nol 
greatly  exceed  its  observed  amount  seems  only  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  some  antagonistic  force  counteracts  the 
effects 'of  pressure.  The  only  force  we  can  suppose  capable  of  so 
acting  is  heat.  But  comparatively  little  is  yet  known  regarding 
the  compression  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  under  such  vast 
pressures  as  must  exist  within  the  nucleus. 

That  the  interior  of  the  earth  possesses  a  high  ten^rature 
is  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  various  sources,  (i)  Volcanoes, 
which  are  openings  that  constantly,  or  intermittently,  give  out 
hot  vapours  and  molten  lava  from  reservoirs  beneath  the  crusU 
Besides  active  volcanoes,  it  is  known  that  former  eruptive  vents 
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The  probable  condition  o[  the  earth's  interior  has  been  a  fruH- 

but  no  general  igrecmeTlt  has  been  arrived  at  on  the  aubjcct. 
Three  chief  hypothesa  have  been  propounded:  (i>  tint  the 
DUClena  la  a  molten  mass  enclosed  within  a  lolid  shelly  (1)  that, 
aave  in  local  vesicular  spaces  which  may  be  tilled  with  nwlleo  | 
or  gaseous  nmicriil.  the  (^obe  is  solid  and  rigid  to  the  ceBire; 
li)  that  the  great  body  of  the  nucleus  consists  of  incandescent 
vapouTa  and  gases,  especially  vaporous  iron,  which  under  the  . 
gigantic  pirsnre  within  the  earth  are  so  compiexed  as  to  confer 
prirtical  rf^dlty  on  the  globe  as  a  whole,  and  that  oulade  Ihla 

tnagma,  whicb,  In  turn,  shades  off  oDiwatdi  into  the  compsn- 
tlvely  thin,  cool  solidified  crust.  Recent  sdsmological  observa- 
tions have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  ontei  crust,  some  30  to 
4S  m.  thick,  must  lat^dly  merge  into  a  fairly  homogeneous 
nucleus  vblch.whatEver  be  its  a>]is1itution,t,ransmilauodulatory 
movements  through  its  substance  with  uniform  velocity  and  is 
believed  to  possess  a  high  rigidity. 

The  origin  o[  the  earth'i  high  internal  letnpeiaHue  has  been 
variously  acconnted  for.  M«t  usually  it  has  been  Assumed  to 
-be  the  nsidue  of  the  original  "  tracts  of  aucnt  heat  "  out  of 
which  the  platlet  shaped  itsell  into  a  globe.  According  to  another 
tuppodtlon  the  effects  of  the  gtaduil  gravitational  compression 
of  the  earth's  nass  have  been  the  main  vource  of  the  high 
temperstuTT.  Recent  researches  in  radio-activity,  to  which 
teference  has  slieady  been  made,  have  indicated  another  postibte 
loxirce  of  the  internal  heat  in  the  presence  of  radium  in  the 
Tochs  of  the  cnut.  This  substance  has  been  detected  in  all 
Igneous  rocks,  especially  among  the  granites,  in  qonnlity 
aulEcient,  atraiding  to  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Sttiiti,  to  account  for  the 
oBserved  tempcrature-gradi*    -   ■  "  -■  ...... 
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volcanoet.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  positbn  11  nd  a^e,  we 
find  that  the  crust  has  been,  as  It  wer^,  riddled  with  injections  of 
the  magma  from  below.  These  features  will  be  further  noticed  in 
PArt  V.  of  this  article. 

2.  The  "  sedimentanr  '*  or  "  stratified  rocks  "  form  by  mudi  the 
larger  part  of  the  dry  umd  of  the  globe,  and  they  an  {Molonged  to 
an  unknown  distance  from  the  shores  under  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
They  include  those  masses  of  mineral  matter  which,  unlike-  the 
igneous  rocks,  can  fie  traced  back  to  a  definite  orif^n  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Three  distinct  types  may  be  recognued  among  them: 
(a)  By  far  the  largest  proportion  <tf  them  consi^  of  different  kinds' 
of  seotment.  derived  from  the  di^tegration  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
In  this  **  fragmental  "  group  are  placed  all  the  varieties  of  shingle, 
gravel,  sand,  clay  and  mud,  whether  these  materials  remain  in  a 
loose  incoherent  condition,  or  have  been  compacted  into  solid  stone. 
(6)  Another  group  consists  of  materials  that  nave  been  dmositcd  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  soluticm  in  water.  The  white  sinter 
laid  down  by  calcareous  springs  is  a  familiar  example  on  a  small 
scale.  Beds  of  rock-salt,  gjrpeum  and  dolomite  have,  in  scmw 
regions,  been  accumulated  to  a  thidcness  of  many  thotuand  feet, 
by  successive  precipitations  of  the  salt  contained  in  the  water  of 
inland  seas,  (c)  An  abundant  and  highly  important  series  of  sedi- 
mentary formations  has  been  formed  from  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals.  Such  acctmiulations  may  arise  eitho*  from  the  tranq>ort 
and  depont  of  these  remains,  as  in  the  case  of  sheets  of  dtilt^wood. 
and  banks  of  drifted  sea-shdls.  or  from  the  growth  and  decay  of 
the  organisms  on  the  apott  as  happens  in  peat  bogs  and  in  coral- 
reefs. 

As  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  for  the  most  part  been  laid  down 
under  water,  and  more  especially  on  the  sea-noor,  they  are  often 
spoken  of  as  "  aqueous,'*  in  contradistinction  to  the  i^eous  rocks. 
Somt  of  them,  however,  are  accumulated  by  the  drifting  action  of 
wind  upon  loose  materials,  and  are  known  &s  "  aedian  "  formations. 
Familiar  instances  of  such  wind-formed  deposits  are  the  sand-dunes 
along  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast.  M  uch  more  extensive  in  area  are 
the  sands  ofthe  great  deserts  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  globe. 

It  is  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  that  the  main  portion  of  geok)gical 
history  u  derived.  They  have  been  deposited  one  over  another 
in  successive  strata  from  a  remote  period  in  the  devdo^Mnent  of 
the  globe  down  to  the  prnent  time.  From  this  arrangement  they 
have  been  termed  **  stratified,"  in  contrast  to  the  nnstratified  or 
igneous  series.  Thev  have  preserved  nremoriab  of  the  geographical 
revolutions  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone;  and 
above  all.  in  the  abundant  fossils  which  they  have  enclosed,  they 
furnish  a  momentous  record  of  the  various  tribef  of  plants  and 
animals  which  have  successhrd^  flourished  on*  land  and  sea.  Their 
investigation  is  thus  the  most  unportant  task  which  devolves  upon 
thegeoloetBt. 

3.  In  the  third  place  comes  a  series  of  rocks  whidi  are  not  now 
in  their  original  condition,  but  have  undcigone  such  alteration  as 
to  have  acquired  new  characters  that  more  or  less  conceal  their 
first  structures.  Some  of  them  can  be  readily  recognised  as  altered 
igneous  masses:. others  are  as  manifestlv  of  secwnentary  origin; 
while  of  many  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  may  have  been  thdr 
pristine  diaracter.  To  this  series  die  term  *'  metamorphic  *\  has 
beenappfied.  Its  members  are  speciallydistinguished  by  a  prevailing 
'fissile,  or  schistose,  structure  which  they  did  not  at  first  possess,  and 
which  differs  from  anything  found  in  unaltered  igneousor  sedimentary 
rocks.  This  fisstlity  is  combined  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
crystalline  structure.  These  changes  are  believed  to  be  the  result 
of^movements  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  most  solid 
rocks  were  crushed  and  sheared,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
influende  of  a  h^h  temperature  and  the  presence  of  water,  they 
underwent  internal  chemical  reactions,  which  led  to  a  rearrangement 
and  recomposition  of  their  mineral  constituents  and  the  production 
of  a  crysUlline  structure  (see  MBTAMORrmsii). 

Among  the  less  altered  metamorphic  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
the  successive  laminae  of  depont  of  the  original  sediment  can  be 
easily  observed;  but  they  are  also  traversed  oy  a 'new  set  of  divi- 
sional planes,  along  which  they  split  across  the  original  bedding. 
Together  with  this  superinduced  cleavage  there  have  been  develop«i 
in  them  minute  hairs,  scales  and  rudimentary  crystals.  Further 
stages  of  alteration  are  marked  bv  the  increase  of  micaceous  scales, 
garnets  and  other  mincrab,  especially  along  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
until  the  whole  rock  becomes  crystalline,  and  displays  its  chief 
component  minerals  in  successive  discontinuoqs  folia  iridch  merge 
into  each  other,  and  are  often  crumpled  and  puckered*  Massive 
igneous  rocks  can  be  observed  to  have  undeiVMM  intense  crushing 
and  cleavage,  and  to  have  ultimately  assumeda  crystalline  foliated 
character.  Rocks  which  present  tms  aspect  are  known  as  schists 
iq.v.).  They  range  from  the  finest  silky  dates,  or  phyllites.  up  to  the 
coarsest  gneisses,  which  in  hand-specimens  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  granites.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to  bdieve 
that  such  gneisses  were  probably  orMnally  trae  granites,  and  that 
their  foliation  and  recryttaUization  have  been  the  result  of  roeta- 
morphism. 

The  schists  ore  more  especially  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
mountain-chains,  and  in  regions  where  the  lowest  and  oldest  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  have.  In  tlie  conrse  of  geological  rsvolntions, 
been  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.    They  have  oeen  claimed  by  some 


writers  to  be  part  of  the  original  or  primitive  surface  of  our  globe 
that  first  consolidated  on  the  molten  nucleus.  But  the  progress  of 
investigation  all  over  the  work) 'has  shown  that  this  supposition 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  oldest  known  rocks  present  none  of  the 
characters  of  molten  material  that  has  cooled  and  hardened  in  the 
air,  like  the  various  forms  of  recent  lava.  On  the  contrary,  they 
-  possess  many  of  the  features  characteristic  of  bodies  of  eruptive 
material  that  have  been  injected  into  tho  crust  at  some  depth  onder- 
ground,  and  are  now  visible  at  the  surface,  owinz  to  the  removal 
by  denudation  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  consolidated.  In  their 
less  foliated  portions  they  can  be  recogmsed  as  true  eruptive  rocks. 
In  many  places  gneisses  that  possess  a  thoroughly  typical  loliation 
have  been  found  to  pierce  ancient  sedimentary  f  oroaations  as  iatnuive 
bosses  and  veins. 

Pa»t  IV.— Dynamical  Geology 

This  section  of  the  sdence  includes  the  investigation  of  those 
pcocesses  bf  change  which  are  at  present  in  progress  upon  the 
earth,  whereby  modifications  are  made  on  the  stnictare  and 
oomposition  of  the  crust,  on  the  relations  between  the  interior 
and  the  surface,  as  ^own  by  volcanoes,  earthquakes  uid  other 
terrestrial  disturbances,  on  the  distrU>ution  of  oceans  and 
continents,  on  the  ontlines  of  the  land,  on  the  form  and  depth 
of  the  sea-bottom,  on  climate,  and  on  the  races  of  plants  and 
animals  by  which  the  earth  is  tenanted.  It  brings  before  us, 
in  short,  the  whole  Tonge  of  activities  which  it  is  the  province  of 
gedogy  to  study,  and  Leads  us  to  precise  notions  regarding  their 
relations  to  eadi  other  and  the  results  which  they  achieve.  A 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  thus  the  essential 
groundwork  of  a  true  and  fruitful  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  geology,  seeing  that  it  necessitates  a  study  of  the  present  order 
of  nature,  and  thus  provides  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
post. 

The  whole  range  of  q;>erations  included  within  the  scope  o! 
inquiry  in  this  branch  of  tlie  sdence  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast 
cycle  of  change,  into  which  we  may  break  at  any  point,  and 
round  which  we  may  travel,  only  to  find  ourselves  brought 
back  to  our  starting-point.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment  at  what  part  of  the  cycle  we  begin  our  inquiries. 
We  shall  always  find  that  the  changes  we  see  in  action  have 
resulted  from  some  that  preceded,  and  give  place  to  others 
which  follow  them.  « 

At  an  eariy  time  in  the  earth's  history,  anterior  to  any  of  the 
periods  of  which  a  record  remains  in  the  visible  rocks,  the  chief 
sources  of  geological  action  probably  lay  within  the  earth  itself. 
If ,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  planet  still  retained  a  great 
store  of  its  initial  heat,  it  was  doubtless  the  theatre  of  great 
chemical  changes,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  manifestations  of 
volcanic  energy  somewhat  like  those  which  have  so  marvellously 
roughened  the  surface  of  the  moon.  As  the  outer  layers  of  the 
globe  cooled,  and  the  disturbances  due  to  internal  heat  and 
chemical  action  became  less  marked,  the  conditions  would 
arise  in  which  the  materials  for  geological  history  were  accumu- 
lated. The  influence  of  the  sun,  which  must  always  have 
operated,  would  then  stand  out  more  deariy,  giving  rise  to  that 
wide  drde  d  superficial  changes  wherein  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  over  the  suiUoe  of  the 
earth  come  into  play. 

In  the  pursuit  of  bis  inquiries  into  the  past  history  and  into 
the  present  rigime  of  the  earth,  the  geologist  must  needs  keQ> 
his  mind  ever  open  to  the  reception  of  evidence  for  kinds 
and  c^)ecially  for  degrees  of  action  which  he  had  not  before 
imagined.  Human  experience  has  been  too  short  to  allow  him 
to  assume  that  aU  the  causes  and  modes  of  geological  diange 
have  been  definitively  ascertained.  On  the  earth  itsdf  there  may 
remain  for  future  discovery  evidence  of  former  operations  by 
heat,  magnetism,  chemical  change  or  otherwise,  which  may 
explain  many  of  the  [dienomena  with  which  geology  has  to  deal. 
Of  the  influences,  so  many  and  profound,  which  the  sun  exerts 
upon  our  planet,  we  can  as  yet  qnly  perceive  a  little.  Nor  can 
we  tell  what  other  cosmical  influences  may  have  lent  their  aid  in 
the  evolution  of  geological  changei. 

Much  useful  information  regarding  many  geological  processes 
has  been  obtained  from  experimental  research  in  laboratories 
and  elsewhere,  and  much  more  may  be  confidently  looked  for 
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-■ '      '  ■■'-"'-«  of  the  south  of  Sweden  hai 

ind  below  hlgh-xaier  marh. 

_._   now  juibmergaj.     Prooli  sf 

imlthed  by  "  lobmeratd  lorcsit."  and 

l)-ing  at  variooi  depths  below  the  le»d 

a,  M  which  many  eaaraplet  havv  been  collected  alnmr  the 

theBrltiih  Isles,  HoUancTand  France.    IntcreHlngeviacn 

late  geological  wiod  u  aupplicd  in  the 
Atlantic  which  thaw  that  (he  valleyt 
under  the  Ka.  Thewallcyt  have  bee 
the  ■treamt  which  How  in  ihem,  and  t 
ponloiu  betow  the  aea  level  afTonJs  an  i 
aubsidencc 

Tbe  uprise  of  land  haj  been  detected 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  instances  ii 


™:^?S 


of  the  extent  of  the 

^gfho^rftheCuB 
T774  and  1B7S,  appears  to  have  bnn  4S  centimetres  fiBt  in.)  in 
acFTiluiy.  But  on  the  west  sideof  Sweden, [mating  IheSkagerRak. 
the  coast,  between  the  years  |8)o  and  1S70,  rose  30  centimeim, 

fn  rte'i^  of  "he  Gial  ULS?n'TlIe'uI!Sor''rf  CiiMda"ild''i'3i 
United  States  it  hat  been  aacenained  thai  the  I     " 
slow  tilt  towards  the  south'West.  of  which  the  « 


conscQucni  expansion  of  th2  overlvlno  crust  bj 
sfon  might  follow  any  subiJdence  of  the  maima 


EPICENE  ACTIOMl 


[,   the  ihrinlogt  of  ll- 


k  wholly  ariBfactorv. 

1.  Earllaialia.—At  thii  ubitct  ■  dbmiMd  in  ■ 
It  wUI  be  (uffideal  ben  to  uke  now  d  iu  mort  impo 
tnrinp.    (tnu  (or  many  cenluHa  taken  [or  tran 

rS.--- " 


X^ 


iXtii  nun 


I  imprlKHMd  wilhiD  the  anh.  Long  after  (ha 
^,  and  a  mon  icicntiiic  appreciation  ol  volcank 
.  it  wva  itil]  thought  (hal  evthquakei  ihouM  be 

II  in  volcanic  efuplUma.  It  !■  tnie  that  earth' 
I  in  diniirti  of  active  volcaDDei.  and  Ihey  may 

(  ncki  ciuKd  by  in : 


in  their  effecca.  There  ii  now  a  genntil  agreement  thai  between 
treat  vorld-Bhaidag  carthquakta  and  volcanic  phenomena, 
immediate  md  intimate  reiationihip  can  be  (raced,  though  they  n 
onneiled  in  *ayi  which  are  not  yet  perceived.  Some  of 
proved  that  the  wa 
re  or  collapie  of  ro 


San  FRnoKD  BRhquake  h 
a  flipping  cf  ground  aJong 
traced  for  a  Ton^  disiance 
coast.  ThepoeitioDif  th[q 
loUowed  tiy  iu  cha 
these  uperfidal  (eal 
aamecaue  that  had 

of  ihii  old  (ault-Uoe „--, _ 

along  one  or  both  Hdes,  and  the  ground  at  the  nrface 
as  veil  as  di^laced  horizontally.    Obviously,  tbe  jar 


atol  then. 


»  eSscls  Mt  buildings  and  hum 


logHher  with  Ibouiand-  

baa  anfiefed  scarcely  any  pcneptible  change,  aad  that,  in  tHecour 
rd  a  vear  at  two,  whei  ibe  ruuied  bniaca  and  prostrate  trees  ha 
1  away.  litUe  or  no  obvHHHtrace  ol  tJte  caustrophc  m: 


wbeceby  the  diainage  is  aaetto 
new  valleys  anl  new  bka  mav  thus  be  fanned,  while  previoLisiy 
exktlnc  lakea  nay  be  onptin];  U)  pennancn  changes  ol  level, 
either  la  an  upward  or  downward  diiectloa. 

3.  if uaalB  iM-nsaJMut— This  aubjecc  may  be  nfeirtd  Is  here  lor 
the  BlrilEldg  evidence  which  it  supplies  ol  the  lapnnance  of  move- 
■qenis of ihe eanh'a crust amonrgeolDeicalproceiaes.  Thestnicture 
of  a  gnat  mountain -chain  sucn  as  the  Alps  proves  that  the  cnj>( 
of  the  earth  has  been  intensely  plicated,  crijmpM  and  fractured. 
Van  piles  ol  >edin«ntary  EtcaU  have  been  folded  to  such  an  Htenl 


Id  dh:  oppoute  sides  a£  that  chain  i 


ai-"a?' 


e  rocka  been  folded  and  fractur 

one  a  prncesa  ol  "regional  ^ - 

u  of  tlieir  substaoc*  has  been  governed  by  cooditiona 


ra?ss, 

Btarting'poi 


stages  ol  metamorphisi 
e  original  structure  anc 

hue  an  igneoris  rock  hai 
nay  be  ooeervcd  to  bat 


seems  to  have  been  squeezed  n 


*S9 

jt  aBHig  then  m  should 

..,^  and  foliaiion.  and  the 
imDngigneous rocks  that  the 


>  intervemng 


ht  degree  of  metamorphiBiri  in 


impart  th^  dianeteristic  silvery  sheen 
ia  ahMg  which  tiiey  aprad.  Younaer 
ire  devdqied.  and  Uiere  arise  also  wlli- 


Re^onal  ptetamorphism  has  arisen  in  t 
haios.  and  in  any  other  district  where  the  c 
as  ben  nSdently  Intaue.    There  is 


maieca  ol  igneous  rock,  eneciaQy  where  tbeae  I 

large  bosseaaiBODgitzatiDBdloniiatfona.   It  is  particularly  dii 

quart^te,  ^leaand  grita  into  schistose  compounds,  and  wl 

■iaiH  b.^l>  •■«  olll  ii-rramir---' -' ■-■ 


It  is  DD  tbe  sorface  of  Ifae  gjobe,  and  by  ibe  opeiaiion  of  igcnis 
'orLiag  there,  tliat  at  present  tbe  chief  amount  of  visible  geo- 
igical  change  is  aflected.  In  considering  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
tare  not  involved  In  a  preliminary  difUculty  [CgatdiDg  the  very 
ature  of  the  agencies  as  is  the  case  in  tbe  investigation  ol 
iutooic  action.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  surface  agents  are  csnying 
n  their  work  under  our  very  eyes.     We  can  watch  it  in  aU  its 


3  whici 


readily  observable,  they  arc  so 


rcfoity  of  nuking  use  ol  such  a  classification 
It  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  employed 
nCB,  and  that  in  nature  superficial  geological 
inually  viewed  u  a  whole,  since  ibe  work  o[ 
II  refer*  ■■    -     -   ■        ■ 


101  properly  intelligible  unleu  that  conneiian  be  kept  in  view. 

The  maveinenla  of  the  air;  the  evafioration  from  land  and 
ea;  tbe  fall  of  rain,  halt  and  snow;  iIm  Sow  of  riven  and 
iacieis;  the  tida,  currenla  and  waves  ol  the  ocean;  the  growth 
Lnd  decay  ol  organised  eiislencc,  alike  on  land  and  in  tbe  depths 
if  tlie  sea; — in  short,  tbe  whole  drcle  of  movement,  which  is 
DDIinually  in  progress  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet,  are  ibe 
.uhjtctl  now  lo  be  eiamined.  It  is  desirable  to  adopt  same 
;eoctal  lenn  to  embrace  ihe  whole  of  this  tange  of  inquiry.  For 
bia  end  tb*  word  cprgene  (Gr.  M.  upon)  has  been  luggcstcd  as 

I  convenient  lenn.  and  antithelical  lo  bypogenc  COr,  urb,  under), 

A  simple  arrangement  of  this  part  of  Geological  Dynamio  is 

II  three  lections: 

A.  Air. — The  Influence  of  (he  atmosphere  in  destroying  and 

B.  IPoter.— The  geological  funcliona  of  tbe  drculalton  ol 

water  through  tbe  air  and  between  Ki  and  land,  ud.tlie 


66d 

C.  £t/i.— The  put  Ukao  by  pluU  and  ulBik  la  . 

dcitroying  or  tvptoducfng  gflokigicil  fomatfon*- 
Thc  Horfi  drtlnictive,  reproductive  (Ed  cooMrvailve, 
aofloytd  )□  describing  Lbe  opcriljaiii  of  ibe  epigene  igeou,  do 
Tiot  Btcataiiy  imply  I  bat  anything  oidul  to  nuo  ii  dolroyed, 
npiutoced  tn  pcetervcd.  On  lbe  contruy,  lbe  deatnctive 
mclion  of  tbe  iiDitisphen  may  turn  bamn  cock  Into  rich  aoQ, 
while  it!  reproductive  effects  KUDelimes  turn  rich  land  into 
barren  deaert.     Again,  the  coBWivative  inBui 


might  othenriM  bavi 


wha 


land.     Tbt  lermt.  Ihcrelon.  are  used  ia  a 

itrictly  nokiglod 

aeue.  to  denMc  the 

and 

it!  tffncy  in  proerving  what  lie>  beoellh  it 

Aa  ■  leolofical  .gem.  the  air  bring.  at>«l  chims  partly  by  .Jt. 

™,S^X<^^^ 

^  incXniial.    The 

?■  .'.^  JT^- 

tiut 

proUbly  mainly,  if  » 

and  panicutarly  to  I 
Ihe  moinijreHinlaini 

"l^id^-iSS'SKSe' 

uch  inore  abxidaally  I 

SiKi-i: 

pid  ^tMgea'ol  tapen 

!• 

J 

s'X.'Wffis 

sslsfli^sli;!?' 

s 

inteaaely  hot  and  the  Digl 
Btfaction  producn  a  ilimii 
'  upon  the  surface  ofcKpov 


olll  ^Ee^ilKtHeltl* 

hith  latiluda.  umewh 

By  in  motion  hi  win 


"The. 
et  (be 


•I  in  then  of  littla  fnimeMi  nl  i 
MM  by  tbe  wind.  HunkaiH 
upon  land  in  uprooting  treea,  an 


transported  m 


th  the  moutdcrinE  ri 

-'■■-h  line  duit  mi 

hardly  be  mlij 

n.  thDu()i  evm  i 


lil  bcto< 


I^oufhed  Adds.     inienepMdby  the. 
"in  arid  eji'msle^  ■^mduit  clouds 


o(  ■■  Lo«fc'"  *hirh  i.»mL_..._ , 

,.t,.^.i^  •int  in  China  and  oilier  couiitnn.  is  regarded  aa  due  Ic 
duH  by  wind.  Again  the  dunes  flf  sand  f>oahirndanl 
:r  side  of  sndy  sea-beaches  in  many  dilFercnt  part- 

(B)  WottT. 

action  of  water  in  geological  proceuci 

.^  — _.-._ Afst  with  its  operatlDm  in  traveruni 

the  land,  and  then  Kith  those  which  ll  prrforma  in  the  sea,    Thi 


the  drill ing  of 
aloni  tbe  inn 
dlhtvoMm 

In-Itealing  of  the  epigene 


'cnMimgfwi 


rfron 


J  tiemtrtUy  upon  soOi  and  Mun 


AJOY  [EPICENE  ACTION 

feaaod  aatiaiw  a  gnal  sefies  ti  daikr  naciioas  thpe-  It  ads 
antkamaUy,  by  washing  away  looae  oialerial*.  and  ifaui  pawcflirlly 
aflecting  the  contours  <d  the  land,    lu  chemical  action  depeotb 

deaceDding  to  (he  earth,  it  i£uncls  (nim  the  almoapheic  ilain 
always  abaorbs  a  little  air,  which,  la  addition  to  its  niirc^en  and 
nvfefi,  can(ains  cartmic  add.  aiid  in  niauta  proportioas,  sodiuiD 
chlonde,  uilphuiic  acid  and  other  Ingredients,  especially  uwffaaie 
diiBl.cKianicpanicleaaiid  living  genu  ProhablythGnaitEeneially 
cAiaent  of  these  aHutiiuenls  are  oxygen,  carboiuc  add  ana  organic 
matter.  Anncd  a^th  these  rea^nts.  rain  effects  a  chenucal  decoiB' 
pnition  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  falls,  and  through  which  it  nnha 
underground.  The^prindpal  changes  thus  produced  aivH  follows; 
fa)  Ojodalion. — Owing  to  the  proniiKDce  el  oxygen  in  rain-water, 
and  its  readinae  to  unite  with  any  s>ibs(ance  which  tan  contaia 
DBore  ct  it.a  thin  oxidiied  pellicle  is  formed  on  (he  surface  of  many 
roclH  on  which  nin  laDs,  and  ibis  oiidiiid  byei  if  not  ac  once 
w  ■  '  "  ■  ■  deeper  until  I  ci««  is  formed  over  ihc  Hone.  A 
fa  m  ol  this  action  Is  afforded  by  the  rust,  or  oxide, 

w  TOO  when  exposed  to  moisture,  (howh  this  noa 

m  :  bright  it  allowed  to  remald  lertcncdirom  naolst 

si  Deraddatioii- — Organic  matter  having  an  affinitv 

fc  decomposes  percddaea  by  depriving  them  of 

?!  of  that  element  and  reducing  then  t 
e  especially  noticeable  among  the  ir 


staining  such  ornnic  matter,  becomes  rherrby 
Ic)  Solutlan. — TBa  may  lake  place  eitlier  by  the 
water,  as  in  the  soliilnn  of  cock-sK,  or  by  the 


abSidan"yri™MiIw 
libeiaied.  ind  their  alk^l 
arc  removed  Insolutioi 


coTToeion  of  exposed  marhfe  slabs.     The 

arbonaied  waler.  bat  is  deposited  again 
^r1>Dn{c  acid  or  evaponles.  Jl  is  not 
r,  which  ate  liable  to  ih^  kind  of  drstnie- 
Lc,  potash  and  soda,  cofflblnalions  eidstlng 
IS  of  rocks,  are  attackcdt  their  silica  is 

'iHydra'l 


.  and  Iherefon 

"""here,  atnor^  water,  or  Mcvme  i 
prone  to  further  change.  Hence  I 
ecome  diiintenated. 
■n  enumerate,  a  eossUeraUe  ar 
:s  the  result  of  the  presence  of  • 
r,  espeelally  in  that  of  large  tt 

rhere  mucb  coal  '" "" 

I  kinds  of  alone,  _ 

ften  be  obaeryed  to  be  slowly  sweffing  oM 


jmed.     Metallie 


i°oj^! 

rf ace  will 


:  of  moi«„r^i^\Tb^  .be  «  and 

.. -.  -.^..jd  tt>  it.     Rocks  compDaniDr  panicles 

liable  la  little  etiemical  chaiae  from  the  inDueace  of  moatnn  an 
best  fitted  to  resist  weaihenni,  provided  Ihey  paaiess  suOicieat 
cohesion  to  withstand  the  mechaakal  processes  a  iflslBtcpatiaa. 
SiBceous  sandstones  are  exedlenl  enmptes  of  thts  prmsarars 
Consisting  wholly  or  aninly  of  the  dunble  laiaeial  qaaru.  tbey  aic 
Bometimn  abk!  ao  to  withstand  decay  thai  buiktines  maile  of  then 
itill  retain,  after  the  kpse  of  centuries,  the  chisel-marfca  ol  lbe 
builders.  Some  rocks,  which  yield  with  conparative  rapidilv  to 
the  chemical  attacks  of  moisiure,  may  show  hule  or  no  mark  tl 
diuntegration  on  their  luifaee.  This  Is  pankidariy  the  <ut  with 
certain  caleaieoua  racks.  Limestaae  when  pui«  ia  whdiy  aohible 
la  acidulated  water.    Rain  falling  on  lucb  a  rock  removes  lOrac  of  it 

away.  But  witen  a  llaiesione  is  full  of  impurities,  a  wcatbtrid  cmx 
of  more  or  leas  iasalable  particles  nnuias  after  the  aohition  of  the 
cakarciHis  lawt  of  ihc  stone  Hence  tbe  relative  purity  of  limcstown 
may  be  roiitbly  deieonined  by  eianunin(  their  wvaiheRd  surfaces, 
whciT.  if  they  contain  much  sand,  the  gniuk  will  be  Men  prsicctiac 
from  the  cakareous  matrix,  and  wh«e,  should  the  nxk  be  very 
fcrrnginoua,  the  yellow  hydiiwa  peroxide,  or  ochre,  will  fa*  found  as 
a  powdery  cr"^     '-  " — ' — -  -------' —  -■— -j 


BflfXMS.  ACTKW]  OfiU] 

pidi^  aot  by  U»  weuka.  nioulB  Bad  Iiail  (oaila  wUch  an  wtody 
InvLfiblfi  on  ■  FreshEy  bnku  •urfacA  at.  Ibe  Aaibt.  M«ay  rocln 
weuha  nib  ■  (hick  cnul.  «  evea  dacay  iawardi  ioc  mac-  ' 


ruginout  taycr  on  iu  surface,  («mcd  by  ibie  conv 
iolo  kaoljq.  and  tlic  removal  of  ka  okium  liU 
by  the  hydntioo  of  ita  olivuw  and  augitc  and  th 
terpentine,  or  eonw  other  hydroua  magncBwi  ai 
converaion  d  tta  maEOBCitc  into  limoaite.  Cranii 

reach,   [t  may  occaalonaD^  be  dug  tnlo  fv  a  depth  of  20  «  ^  ft, 

thequartacryiCalflaDd  venureuiiiing  their  origiDal  positiaiBi  whUe 
(he  (elqnr  ii  completeLy  kaoliaued'  It  is  to  (he  endlasly  vanrd 
effects  of  weatbenng  tut  the  abundant  laiitiulH:  ihaixK  auumed 
by  cngg  and  other  rocky  nioKCA  arc  due     Mou  varicliei  oT  Tixk 

may  be  ncosniwl  even  fmni  a  dulance.  To  aanu:  (j  IbeK  featurta 
reference  »m  be  made  in  Pait  VIII. 

The  (nechaaiail  action  of  lain,  whicli  i>  iutinuiely  bound  up  with 
its  chemical  action,  ooDBbta  in  wa^inff  off  the  Anc  fuperticial 
partidea  of  rocki  which  have  been  corroded  and  looacned  by  the 
proccu  dF  wea(hei^nE,  and  in  tbiu  laying  open  fresh  portiona  to  the 
lame  influencct  o[  decay.  The  detritut  to  remaveil  u  partly  carried 
down  into  (he  toil  which  it  thereby  enriched,  partly  hc^d  in  tuipensian 
in  tbt  little  runnclt  into  whicli  the  rainnjiopa  niher  aa  they  iH^in 
to  flow  over  the  land,  partly  pushed  downwards  along  the  surface 

br«k3  amTriven,  which  are  consequently  niade  muddy  1^  heavy 

It  b  natural  tliat  a  casual  consideration  of  (he  subject  should  lead 
to  an  inxprPKion  that.  IhougTi  the  general  result  ol  (he  lall  of  rain 

haTdly"  w  b<  t 

be  singularly  i 


removed.    Si 
»Ka  H?tw..  _ 


y  it  nneral  and  co 
!a  where,  from  the 


id  enough  to 


|1  dwrsdation  of  the  land.    Though  this 
tuii  ol  (he  rock.  IiDni  the  Salness  ol  the 


tUi  JepBTtment  of  geological  activity  shows  how  unequal  wastiag 
by  rain,  combined  with  tbt  operations  of  brooks  and  rivers,  has 
piodiica]  the  detaib  of  the  preaeiit  relief  of  the  land,  tliose  tracts 
where  the  detCruction  bat  been  greatest  formidg  hollows  and  valleys, 
Mhert,  where  it  hat  been  hshiiuog  into  ridgesandhillH  (Part  Vllt.]. 

Raio-actloQ  it  aot  merely  dotrucrive,  but  is  accompanied  with 
reproductive  effecta,  chief  of  which  it  the  fonDation  of  soil.  Id 
favourable  dniadons  it  hai^Chered  together  accumulations  o\  loam 
and  ^xth  from  ncighbounnB  higher  ground,  tuch  as  the  "brick- 
earth,"  "bead,"  and"  rain.wash  of  the  eouth  o(  England— earthy 
deposith  sometimei  full  of  angular  Hones,  derived  Injin  the  mbaerial 
waste  of  the  rocks  of  (he  neiehbourhood. 

>.  Uidrrpnmi  Waler.-Cf  (he  min  which  fani  upon  the  bnd 
me  pOftioA  Sow*  ofl  into  brooks  and  rivers  by  which  (he  water  it 
ciHiiliicted  back  (D  Ihe  oceuii  Ihc  brget  pan,  however,  dnkt  into 
tbe  ground  IDd  dinppcan.  1(  Is  this  Liter  part  which  has  now 
to  be  eonsadered.  Over  and  above  ttie  pr^Aoctian  of  the  lalnfall 
which  it  tbeoibHl  by  living  vegetation  and  by  (he  soil,  (heie  is  a 
continual  tltering  dirwn  of  the  water  from  the  eutfacc  into  the  rocki 
that  Ue  bdow,  where  II  partly  lodges  in  pores  and  Inteiitices,  and 
partly  finda  ita  way  into  wbtaranean  jomls  and  fissures,  in  which 
tt  periotma  aa  Dndexpound  djculatlon,  and  ultimately  isaua  once 


relomed.   When  thoe  lie  na.. 

uma  lad  in  and  engolf  bnxib  and  riven,  which  then 
aeway  aadergnHiBd  until  the  tnnndi condWct  thpn  bach 


fieadcs  ila  chemicai  acthrijy 
the  (apogtaphy  e[  the  su 


g  the  mineral  matter, 

nttlooaeatthi 

'  nil  inately  ^v*  way  0 


.  jfamaynllinatelygivewayonaloping 
1  the  dediirttita  la  tbo  Ibna  d  landdliia. 
are  nedally  fteqoenl  on  the  lidet  of  viUeyi 

I  and  on  linet  of  t(a4liB. 


on  the  ace  of  die  land  play  an  important  pan  in  e^gene 
changes.  Like  rain  and  ipringa  they  ba^  both  a  cbcoiical  and  a 
mechanical  action.  The  latter  tsHvea  noat  attenkm,  at  It  un- 
doubtedly b  tbc  Bon  iiMoetant;  bat  the  former  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  m  any  tunvy  of  the  general  watte  of  the  earth't  aurface. 
The  water  (i  rivera  mutt  priey  tbe  powvn  of  a  chemical  advent 
like  rain  and  qxingt.  tbovgh  it>  actual  work  in  Ihit  leapect  con  be 
less  easily  nvatured,  ssemg  that  rivn-  water  is  directly  derived  from 
lain  and  Bpilil0,  and  ncceiKJily  ontaina  in  solution  mineral  tull- 

(helBsaii(  it  sometim^^jy  to  piove  that  atr^unsdiMolve  chemical^ 
the  rock*  of  iholr  <**—*■-  That,  ia  bmaRone  districts  the  ban 
of  the  eUls  of  river  iBrineaaiav  be  ibimd  eatca  away  Into  tunneh, 

surfaces  a  great  contratt  u  tlie  angular  )«ntco  lacea  <d  the  nme 
rock,  where  now  esipeaed  to  tbe  inflneKV  only  of  the  weather  on  the 
higher  parta  of  the  cUI. 


leKesdf  and  at  the  tame  tinx  abioding  the  rocks  over  or  againsl 
vhich  ikey  are  driven.  Hem  a  great  deal  of  dtbiit  is  priidiiced, 
ind  is  swept  along  by  the  onward  and  doruwaid  movement  of  tlH 

n  BUBpenKDD,  and  impart  tbe  characiterislic  torbidiCy  to  rfven 
vatcx;  the  coaiaer  saod  and  gnvel  are  drrvAi  along  the  river 
Kfttom.  The  uroportion  of  sui^ndad  mbierai  matter  haa  bcee 
isceitained  with  more  or  lbs  precisiod  for  a  numbs-  of  riven.  Ai 

nav  be  dted.  Tbe  average  ptupoitloa  of  si^iwient  in  it*  water  war 

'"""■  ' —  "-imphreye  and  Abbot  to  be  i^  by  wei^t  ee 

■•^ .- 1 1  .,._.  m  ,d(atioo  to  (Ml 


E  the  bed  of  the  ri 


s  found  that,  u 

1e  Gulf  of  M» 


It  ol  the  and,  gravel  and 


H)  EamUnf  Pmer.—]t  it  by  m , 

stonet  which  they  drive  agaiott  tbe  sidei  and  bottoma  d  their 
chanoela  that  ttnamt  hava  hollawad  out  the  beds  fai  wUch  they 
Bow.  NpC  only  is  the  coarac  detritaa  taducod  la  lilt  by  the  trlcthm 
of  the  stones  againM  each  other,  but.  at  the  Mac  time,  theae  matcriala 
abrade  tbe  rackt  ^aliM  which  they  am  driven  by  the  current. 
Where,  owing  to  the  ahtpe  of  thebotumof  tbecbsnael,  theatonei 
are  caught  in  eddica,  andare  kept  wUtllBg  tsood  there,  (hey  become 

out  bHin-^ped  cavi(ic^  or  "  pot-holes,"  in  (he  aoUd  mcfc  bdow. 
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bs    kehthi 


oftaaltBihii 


and  nej  tniupoH 
•tnuJAben:,  ind  ^ 
ctiDB  gnat  dHIni 
■nkBlRfe.  Wbm 


in  wuhcd  any  by  rain  at  blown  otf  by  viod,  whiLe 
Dg  of  joinu  line  blocka  oi  rock  u*  dttiched  Irom 
i&  Wben  riven  or  bka  ut  (n»M  cna  Ihc  in 
■I  pnnrc  oa  thcli  bB.iilu;   anil  wIhi  ii  biala  up 

k  >iv  drivKD  aihoR,  pvihfiii  u|>  quoatJiia  of  ffravel 
ne  tht  kn^  at  th*  vaur.  Tbt  oiling  up  of  tht  du- 
laai  obitnKiion  in  ttnn  pasdi  Wk  ih>  water,  and 
totiuetlve  flood!  wlKi)  dK  in  bBrrinn  bmk,  Wheir 
ned  fouodbouLdcrain  shallow  warn. oral  tlieboitaiD 
ft  tboe  ■□  ii4v 


Ih  gniDnid  in  Che  fd*m  of 


•i.la':: 


u  lapid  niellli^,  il 
■I  «acli  perfomod  by  tantuiaJ 


[EPICENE  AcnOH 

It  wMned  by  tbden  ((«■)  and  Icc-thcett.  Tbae  van 
I  innTiflg  ice,  «heii  they  deKend  from  mouataiiB  where  Ihe 
tKkm  art  clear  of  «iov.  rcwvc  oQ  their  Hrface  the  dfibrii 
by  IroH  Iron  cbe  dtcilvlllei  sbove.  and  bar  chsc  nuucbli 


._  ._    _, EfWidouB  quantUiCB  „ ._. 

an  rhiii  iraaipaned  in  rhe  Alp*  and  otber  high  mountain  n 
When  Ibe  Ice  retreau  Ihe  boulden  cinled  by.  il  an  dropped  t 
It  mAa,  and  Mt  there  ai  nenoriali  <i  the  lormn'  atnwon  < 
g^derip  Evidence  of  thii  nature  pcDvca  ibe  much  viitr  eaio 
me  Al|riae  ice  at  a  compantively  recent  eeological  date  li 
alio  be  diowi  that  detritin  Iron  ScamUnavIa  hai  been  ice-boc 
Che  foath-cast  of  England  and  far  Into  the  heart  of  Eurepe. 

The  kb  by  oicans  of  grains  of  aand  and  fdeces  of  naa*  wbl 
drwB  along^  scorea»  scratchea  nod  polisha  Che  larfacd  of 
uncfeniealhicand,  m  thia  way,  iJrodiic«  the  abundant  fioe^di 


L     By  soch  lonD-comi 
ion  01  them  of  softer  na 


thai  givet  the  eh 
amiiloB  Ihe  rorki 

water  and  become  tarm  _.  

passed  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  amoothi  floirfng  ouuipe,  wa^n 
lorma  a  contnst  to  the  more  nitged  uiface  produced  by' ordinary 
weath^ng-    They  are  covered  with  groDviogt»  which  range  from 


athMni.    They  are  c 
■  Bnest  Rtiae  ielc  tw  sti 


._,  By  thdr  evidence,tne  pc , 

rra  in  councriea  front  which  tbe  ia  has  entiiiely 
uiy  dtcmnined  (see  GtJiCIAl.  PIUOD). 
Myaical  fcnturca  of  the  aca  an  diaciiaaed  ia 

...  Ocean  AHDOcEAMOGurHT}.  Tbo  aca  mutt 

be  regarded  aa  the  great  refulator  of  temperature  and  cBmacc  over 
the^be,  and  aa  thus  eaeniiign  prof oundinBucDce  on  the  diacribb> 
tion  of  ptuit  and  aninial  life-  ItidlstiHcily  geological  work  is  fonly 

i>  In  die  roclia  and  sedi- 


6.  Til  S».— The  | 


UncfuubiEd 


aiiafaclDTily  studied-     Undoul 
q  of  a  mechanical  kbid.  and  ar_^ 
■eating  upoo  ibon-diS*.    By  II 

Ki^onoflhealrine — ■■ ■■■ 
ind  by  Ihe  h^ni 


,  lla  cbiet  destructive  power 


ly,  1 

from  Ihe  anian  of  iti 
.,    .Jt   alternate   campreiMon    and 
I  of  tht  rock*  on  <rt>ch  heavy  bnalcen 

- -.jUsof  the  fisHms  into  which  thev  nidk,  targe  Tvauca 

of  lOck  are  looaencd  and  detached*  and  cave*  and  tnanda  ate  drilled 
along  the  base  of  aea-cliffi.  ProbaUy  still  more  efficacjoua  an  tht 
Uoaa  of  tbe  hne  shingle,  whkb,  cainhi  dp  and  boded  fnrwud  by 

the  wave*,  fall*  with  great  force  --^^  -^-  ->■ >-  ■—- — — 

thcB  aa  with  a  kind  of  artillery , ... 

imisoth  ancfaces  of  the  reclcs  within  reach  of  the  n 

wlthcheirangular' ' . 

wbOetb 


upon  Ihe  shore  locka,  baiteriif 

lery  uncQ  they  are  worn  away.    The 

—  within  reach  of  Ihe  m*i>  caDnaitcd 

., ibove  that  Umic  bear  wiinem  ID  thaamaaiit 

of  waste,  wbue  tbe  rounded  form*  cf  Ihe  boulden  atuj  shii^^  show 
that  they  too  an  being  conclnually  reduced  in  die.  Thui  tbe  ss, 
by  lis  action  on  Che  coasts,  produce*  much  Bcdiment,  which  b  nrnt 
t..  1 A A :..  o —    BeidS 


,  h  is  constantly  receiving  tbe  fine  ult  and 
n.  As  Che  door  of  the  ocean  Is  thus  the  fii 

•r  tA  the  land*  it  beconua  Che  chief  era  on  i 

'  the  accumulallan  of  new  stratified  fixmacloi 
»  one  of  lea  great  fonctionB  since  the  bogtnnhit 
oe,  as  is  pToveff  by  ti»  roda  that  lorm  thf  visible  fa 
*  crust,  and  consist  In  great  part  of  nt""" 


CI  nd  other  aalti  an  laid  dov...    .. 

at. IS  are  of  detriCal  origin.  Near  tbe  land  an 

distance  eatendiiH  sometimn  to  ISO  or  lOO  m,  f 
depobts  conmsc  chiefly  of  sediment*  deriwd  from  t} 
land.  Ihe  finer  silt*  being  cranspoiled  fanh 

At  greater  depths  anddistances  the  ocean  flooi - . — .  _ 

of  exceedingly  fine  clay,  which  is  believed  to  be  derived  frof 
decompositLo^  *'  -*' ^  -'•■*  '-J-"-"—  J-— 


-£  and  volcan 


■^Wdel.-.. 


f^l\«^f0.e'^lc 
ig  the  degradatirm 


^K'Li^'"ln  *onie'aS,°on  iSTollw 
om  decay,  while,  by  the  accumulation  of 
K  CO  extensive  fonnatioOB  both  u^n  the 
ir  anemticHis  m^y  hence  be  described  aa 
ind  itproducllvc.  Under  this  I 


lugalsolhe  influence  of  Man  aia  geological  agenl  deserves  notice. 

u)  /'lonli.— Vegetation  piumotes  the  disiniMrailon  at  rocka  and 
■au  in  the  following  ways;  (l)  Bv  keeping  the  surfaces  of  siobi 
nwist.  and  thus  promoting  both  mechaoiial  and  chemical  dissolDlioa, 
a*  is  especially  shown  by  Uvcrvoni,  mosses  and  other  mo4sibre< 
VeHaf  [Hani*,    (a)  By  producing  Ibrougb  their  decay  carboidc  (^ 
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Hlwr  (ddi,  oUck.  tofMte  with  ikcayiBa  «|uiie  aMur  MkiB  up 
. ; :- —  1 ..^..jt__i„.(„Sanicalil«coBi- 


a.    it)  By  altncdiii  nio,  u  t 
D,  aoil  Ibis  Mxdanuit  tha  i« 


pkinu   Ufa 


laka  br  ni 


rtirir  fnilK 


intiai  ol  KHli.     (j) 


Bv  reiDDvliig  fomtt,  mnd  byfiu  bare  lo  111 
vnich  ven  prcvioinly  kept  com  and  damp 

lying  OB  the  W  tide,  wen  pntaMcd  fmoi  te_, ,., 

uat  the  wholeaala  deatrucuoB  of  the  troodlanda  lomerly  iBnating 
ia  couotnea  borderini  ibe  MedElcrraneaD  has  been  in  part  the  came 
cf  the  pceaeat  deakcatjonof  theae  diitrict^  (j)  By  dralnas?,  wherety 
the  diichaj^ed  lainfaU  ■  rapidb'  reiiuved»  aod  the  ovvvatioa  a 
haecnedt  with  a  conaeqnent  (Umuiatioii  of  rabuall  and  vodk  iocreaae 
Id  tbeflenefal  tcuperaturaDfacoiiiktfv.    WfiyibaaVbcrprocafaea 

;aBi[oniialkia  of  oioiir  and  brx  tiuo 

ini  of  baie  hDUdci  wilh  gnsHTcrapa 

id  nardiAnd  trH. 

oailu  <tf  human  taurfooce  wtth  tha 

ivna.     (^  By  hii  drainage  opcfaEiana 


cloihint:  ban  aauntaiiu  vith  [cmt. 

km  which  may  convert  bundrqS  cl 
e  land,  or  by  pnidenlly  planting  tlic 
lion  and  chin  arresting  thrir  laodwanl 
[he  courac  of  livtn  ju  to  make  then 
■d.  and  t 


jthrirlifid 
ngiag  ii  under  culiiv 


tj  the  vi^eabJe  ■ 


>d  while  II 


iT  by  raiiL    Burrowiiv 
throwing  lip  the  Hiil  and  uibaoU,  expoae  theae  to  >"  -^- 
■wsy  by  Ibe  wind.    At  the  lane  line  their  Ht 
■erve  (o  drain  off  the  mnperliclal  Hter  and  ta  injure  tin 
of  the  nrfoce  of  the  gnniod  above  then.     Ia  Britain  Eh* 

Ing  tbe  Sow  of  nmnu.  Thu>  bavar-duni  clwck  the  i 


to  be  dried  and  blown 

ESS 


ta  ol  the  Misiitiippi 
lenmev  weaKcnea  roaucB  an^nrni  ciy  theburmwingiaf  the 

ig  country.  Slinihr  ttsoIei  him  happned  in  Europe  fnm 
aaeanopcratiociaof  rmta^  (3)  Some  noliiuca  bore  into  atone 
d  and  rv  the  Dornber  of  coniEgmDi  petftKationa  gnatif 
''-e  materiak  (4)  Many  arnmala  eaerciee  a  mInouilT 
:.o .._. :—     ™  .1 gjii^  plagues 


thefonoBtion —^ 

the  lower  grade*  oC  the  animal  unfdoiii  tnat  tl 
pllahed.  enecially  by  molliiic*,  coraU  and  lonmin 
are  rormed  abnndaiirly  ia  tuch  coinparattvely  ab 
b»ins  ai  that  of  the  North  Sri.  and  on  a  imch  n 
on  The  lour  of  the  Wear  Indian  leaa.    By  Ihe 


;her  TWOQf  th 
My  <3  radio' 


ilally.  The  nuls.  bridges,  onalih 
hud  the  oholc  (iiilKe  ol  civiliicd 
ence.    The  soii  of  nncWot  cownt  iUs 

dningain  Ihk  doTBain  are  indeed  pia  la  enough,  auch  ai  tlieaitirpatioa 
td  waJd  aaiBula»  tbe  dininution  qr  dauucliim  of  aone  romu  of 
ve«taLian.  the  InLndnction  of  plariEs  and  ariiiBaU  aief ul  to  hkiiuclf» 
and  especially  tJie  eaormou  piedonuDancq  vven  by  him  to  the 
cereals  and  to  the  iqircad  of  ibcep  and  cattle.  But  rio  luch  exteiuiye 
dbturbaBM  of  the  nrmal  concTitinns  el  tbe  diuribuiion  of  lile  caa 
tahs  placa  withMt  canying  with  it  many  aecondary  eSecla.  aad 
setting  in  notion  a  wide  cycle  of  change  and  of  reaction  in  tbe 
animal  and  vegetable  Idodgonu.  For  example,  ih^  ^lu-nunr 
warlare  waged  by  man  against  birda  and  beads  of  p 


unlorE 


The 


.    Shdl-banhn 
F  and  encloH^ 


kiUerlga 

...  ...... ...    _. r  animals 

feed  perhaps  on  tbe  lame  matcrUs  as  the  game  are  by  the 
lanK  cause  pcnaillcd  to  live  unchecknl,  and  thereby  to  act  as  a 
further  hindiance  to  Ihe  sprejd  of  the  pialecied  ipeciei.  But  ihr 
Indirect  mults  ol  man's  interferenn  with  ihe  r^mi  of  plant)  and 
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'rom  a  itudy  of  tbe  natuR'and  composition  of  mineratl  aiid 
investigation  ot  the  diSerenl  ageodci  by  which 
]d  and  modified,  Ibe  gcologiit  pneeeda  to  tnquiie 
ow  incK  materials  have  been  put  together  10  as  10  bo ild  upth^ 
isiblc  pan  o!  Ihe  eanh's  crust.  He  soon  ascen^ns  thai  thry 
Bve  not  been  thrown  together  wholly  at  tandom,  hut  thai  they 
haw  a  Rcogniiahlr  oidet  of  atiangement.  Siune  of  them, 
ipeciilly  (hoae  of  niaat  recent  growth,  remain  in  Ibek-  atiginal 
onditinn  and  position,  but,  in  proportion  to  Ihrir  aniiiiuitj, 
hey  generally  present  Increasing  alleratiOD,  unlil  it  may  no 
Kigcr  be  posfliblo  to  tell  what  waa  tbcir  priatine  Btaie.  Aa  by 
ir  the  largest  vressjble  portion  ol  Ihe  Itmittial  i^nift  con^u  nf 
traiiEcd  n)cRs,»n(t  u  these  fumlih  rfearevidenceof  moitof  the 
lodiUcHtions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  In  the  long 
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consideration  first.  They  possess  b  number  of  structures  which 
belong  to  the  ori^nal  conditions  in  which  they  were  accumulated. 
They  present  in  addition  other  structures  which  have  been  super- 
induced upon  them,  and  which  they  share  with  the  unstratmed 
or  igneous  rocks. 

I.  OUCZKAL  StRVCTUKES 

(a)  StraH/kd  Rocks.-^This  extensive  and  important  series  is 
above  all  distinguished  by  possessing  a  prevailing  stratified 
arrangement  I^eir  materials  have  been  laid  down  in  laminae, 
layers  and  strata,  or  beds,  pointing  generally  to  the  intermittent 
deposition  of  the  aedfanents  of  which  they  consist  As  this 
stratification  was,  as  a  rule,  originally  neariy  or  quite  horizontal, 
it  serves  aa  a  base  from  which  to  measure  any  subseqxient  dis- 
tnrbance  which  the  rocks  have  undergone.  The  occurrence  of 
fabe-bedding,  i.e.  bands  of  Indined  layers  between  the  normal 
planes  of  stratification,  does  not  form  any  real  exception;  but 
Indicate*  the  action  of  sliifting  currents  whereby  the  sediment 
was  transported  and  thrown  down.  Other  important  records  of 
the  original  conditions  of  deposit  are  supplied  by  ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks,  rain-prints  and  concretions. 

From  the  nature  of  the  material  further  light  is  cast  on  thegco- 
grapUcal  conditions  in  whkh  the  itrata  were  accumulated.  Thus* 
coMoroerates  Indicate  the  proximity  of  oM  ibora^Unes,  iandstones 
mane  deposits  in  oomparativdy  dttllow  water,  days  and  shales 
point  to  the  tranquil  accumulation  of  fine  slit  at  a  greater  depth 
and  further  from  land,  while  foiriliferous  Umeslooes  bear  witness  to 
deafer  water  in  which  organisms  flourished  at  some  distance  from 
deposits  of  sand  and  mud.  Anin,  the  alternation  of  different  kinds 
of  sediment  suggests  a  variamlity  in  the  conditions  of  depodtion, 
such  as  a  shifting  of  the  sediment-bearing  currents  and  of  the  areas 
of  muddy  and  dear  water.  A  thick  eroap  of  oonformable  strata, 
that  is,  a  series  of  deposits  which  show  no  discordance  in  their 
stratification,  may  usually  be  reoarded  as  having  been  laid  down  on 
a  sea-floor  that  was  gently  rinking.  Here  and  there  evidence  is 
obtainable  of  the  limits  or  of  the  progress  6f  the  subsidence  by  what 
is  called  *'  overlap."  Of  the  absolute  length  of  time  represented  by 
any  strata  or  groups  of  strata  no  satisfactory  estimates  can  yet  be 
formed.  Certain  general  condusions  may  indeed  be  drawn,  and 
comparisons  may  be  made  between  different  aeries  of  rocks.  Sand- 
stones full  of  false-bedding  were  probably  accumulated  more  rapidly 
■than  findy-laminated  shales  or  days.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  certain 
Cafboniferotts  formations  to  find  coniferous  and  other  trunks  em- 
bedded in  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trees  seem  to  have  been  carried 
ahMig  and  to  have  sunk,  their  heavier  or  root  end  touching  the 
bottom  and  their  upper  end  slanting  upward  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  exactly  as  m  the  case  of  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
other  cases  the  trees  have  been  submerged  while  still  in  their  poritions 
of  growth.  The  continuous  deposit  m  sand  at  last  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  trunks  and  buried  tnem.  It  b  dear  then  that  the  rate 
of  deposit  must  have  been  sometimes  sufficiently  rapid  to  allow 
sand  to  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  or  more  oefbre  the  decay 
of  the  wood.  Modem  instances  are  known  where,  under  certain 
circumstances,  submerged  trees  may  last  for  some  centuries,  but 
even  the  most  durable  must  decay  in  what,  after  all,  b  a  brief  space 
of  geological  time.  Since  continuous  byers  of  the  same  Idnd  of 
deposit  suggest  a  persistcnoc  of  geological  conditions,  while  numerous 
altematbns  of  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  point  to 
vicissitudes  or  alternations  of  conditions,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  time  represented  by  a  given  thickness  of  simibr  strata  was  less 
than  that  shown  by  the  same  thickness  of  dissimilar  strata,  because 
the  changes  needed  to  bring  new  varieties  of  sediment  into  the  area 
of  deposit  would  usually  require  the  bpse  of  some  time  for  their 
completion.  But  thb  condusibn  may  often  be  erroneous.  It  will 
be  best  supported  when,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rocks,  wide 
variations  in  the  character  of  the  water-bottom  can  be  established. 
Thus  a  group  of  shales  followed  by  a  fossiliferous  limestone  would 
almost  always  mark  the  bpse  of  a  much  longer  period  than  an  equal 
depth  of  sandy  strata.  A  thick  mass  of  limestone,  made  up  of 
organic  remains  which  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot,  and  whose 
remains  are  crowded  together  generation  above  generation,  must 
have  demanded  many  years  or  centuries  for  its  formation. 

But  in  all  specubtions  of  thb  kind  we  must^  bear  In  mind  that  the 
lei^th  of  time  represented  fay  a  given  depth  of  stra^  b  not  to  be 
estimated  merdy  from  their  thickness  or  lithological  character. 
The  iifterval  between  the  dq>osit  of  two  successive^  minae  of  shale 
may  have  been  as  long  as.  or  even  longer  than,  that  required  for 
the  formation  of  one  m  the  bminae.  In  like  manner  the  interval 
needed  for  the  transition  from  one  stratum  or  kind  of  strata  to 
nnother  may  often  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  strata  on  either  side.  But  the  relative 
chronological  importance  of  the  bars  or  lines  in  the  geological 
record  can  seldom  be  sati^actorily  discussed  merely  on  lithological 
freunds.    Tnb  must  mainly  be  4lecided  on- the  evideace  of  organic 


remahis,  as  slrtwn  in  Part  VI..  where  the  grouping  of  the  stratified 
rocks  into  formations  and  systems  b  described. 

{b)  Igneous  Rocks.— As  part  of  the  earth's  cnist  these  rocks 
present  characters  by  which  they  are  strongly  differentiated 
from  the  stratified  series.  While  the  broad  petrographica] 
di8tlnctk>ns  of  their  several  varieties  remam  peniste&t,  they 
present  suffident  local  variations  of  type  to  pmnt  to  the  6[btence 
of  what  have  been  called  petrographic  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  the  eruptive  masses  are  connected  by  a  general  family 
relationship,  <fiffering  more  or  leas  from  that  of  a  neighbouring 
provfnce.  In  each  region  presenting  a  long  chronological  series 
of  eruptive  rocks  a  petrographical  sequence  can  be  traced,  which 
b  observed  to  be  not  absolutely  the  same  everywhere,  tLdUf^  its 
general  features  may  be  ptrsbtent  The  earliest  manifestatkoi 
of  eruptive  material  in  any  district  appear  to  have  been  most 
frequently  of  an  intermediate  type  between  add  and  basic, 
passing  thence  into  a  thoroughly  acid  seriea  uul  conduding 
with  an  effusion  of  base  material. 

Considered  as  part  of  the  ardiitecture  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Igneous  rocks  are  conveniently  divisible  into  two  great  series: 
(i)  those  bodies  of  material  which  have  been  injected  into  the 
crust  and  have  sdidified  there,  and  (3)  those  wfaidi  have  reached 
the  surface  and  have  been  ejected  there,  cither  in  a  molten  state 
as  lava  or  in  a  fragmental  form  as  dust,  ashes  and  scoriae.  The 
first  of  these  divbions  represents  the  plutonic,  intrusive  or 
subsequent  phase  of  eruptivity;  the  second  narks  the  volcanic, 
interstratified  or  contemporaneous  phase. 

I.  The  plutonic  or  intrumve  rocks,  which  have  been  forced  into 
the  crust  and  have  consolidated  there,  present  a  wide  range  of  texture 
from  the  most  coarse-grained  granites  to  the  moat  penect  natural 
glass.  Seeing  that  they  have  usually  cooled  with  extreme  slowness 
underground,  they  are  as  a  general  rule  more  laigdy  crystalline 
than  uie  vdcanic  aeries.  The  form  assiwied  by  each  individual 
body  of  intrusive  materbl  has  depended  upon  the  shape  of  the  space 
into  which  it  has  been  injected,  ajad  where  it  has  cooled  and  become 
solid.  Thb  shape  has  been  determined  by  the  local  structure  of 
the  oarth'a  crust  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  energy  of  the  eruptive 
force  on  the  other.  It  offers  a  convenient  basb  for  the  classification 
of  the  intrusive  rocks,  which,  as  part  of  the  framework  of  the  cnist 
may^  thus  be  groopea  according  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  wlucb 
recdvcd  them,  as  bosses,  silb,  dikes  and  necks. 

Bosses,  or  stocks,  are  the  largest  and  most  shapdessextravasatioDs 
of  erupted  materiaL  Theyindudethegreatbodiesof  granite  which, 
in  most  countries  of  the  worlcL  have  nsen  for  many  miles  through 
the  stratified  lormatio^  and  nave  altered  the  roctcs  around  them 
by  contact-raetamorphism.  SiUs,  or  intrusive  sheetsu  are  bed-like 
masses  which  have  been  thrust  between  the  planes  of  sedimentary 
or  even  of  igneous  rocks.  The  term  laoooUte  has  been  applied  to 
aiUs  which  are  connected  with  bosses.  Intrusive  dieets  are  di*> 
tinguishable  from  true  oontemporaneoosly  intercabted  bvaa  by  not 
keeping  always  to  the  aame  i^atform,  but  breakiii||  across  and 
altering  the  conti|;uous  strata^  and  by  the  doaencss  oTtheir  texturr 
where  they  come  m  contact  with  the  contiguous  rocks,  which,  bdiag 
cold,  chilled  the  mdten  material  and  caused  it  to  consolidate  on  its 
outer  marRins  more  rapidly  than  in  its  interior.  Dikes  or  vdns 
are  vertical  walls  or  ramifying  branches  of  iotrunve  material  which 
has  coraolidated  in  fissures  or  irregular  delta  of  thfc  crust  Necks 
are  volcanic  chimneys  which  have  been  filled  up  with  erupted 
material,  and  have  now  been  exposed  at  the  surface  after  prolonged 
denudarioo  has  removed  not  only  the  superficial  volcanic  masses 
originally  assodated  with  them,  but  also  more  or  kss  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vents.  Plutonic  rocks  do  not  present  evidence  of  their 
precise  geok>gkal  age.  AU  that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  from 
them  b  that  they  must  be  younger  than  the  rocks  into  whkh  they 
have  been  intruded.  From  their  internal  structure^  however,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  rocks  assodated  with  them,  some  more  or 
less  definite  conjectures  may  be  made  as  to  the  liiitfta  of  time  withia 
which  diey  were  probably  injected. 

2.  The  interstratified  or  volcanic  series  b  of  special  importance 
in  gcok)gy,  inasmudi  as  it  contains  the  records  of  vdcamc  actioii 
during  the  past  history  of  the  globe.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Part  1 
that  while  towards  the  end  <A  the  18th  and  in  the  bcoinniM  of  the 
19th  century  much  attention  wm  paid  by  Huttoo  and  hb  followers 
to  the  proofs  of  intrusion  afforded  by  traat  they  called  the  "  un- 
eruptod  bvas  "  within  the  earth's  crust,  these  observcra  lost  Mght 
of  the  posmbility  that  some  of  these  rocks  nU^t  have  been  erupted 
at  the  surface,  and  might  thus  be  cnronides  of  volcanic  action  ia 
former  geological  periods.  It  b  not  always  possible  to  satisfactorily 
discriminate  between  the  two  types  of  contemponmeously  inter* 
cabled  and  subsequently  injected  material.  But  rocka  of  the 
former  type  hava  not  broken  into  or  invdved  the  overiying  strata, 
and  they  are  usually  marked  by  the  characteristic  structorea  of 
superficial  lavas  aad  by  their  assedation  with  volcanic  tuffs.    By 
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mMM  ot  the  evidmct  wbkh  ibay  Hipiily*  It  bu  ben  aacf 

tku  «jlan<c  ui»n  lui  been  nunUaltd  ip  Ur  I^'^^ 

ennian  time,  and  again  for  l>ie  SHer ' 
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1  gigantic  convulsions  by  which 
re  i^hcaved.  The  auu  qieui  iie  legarded  aj 
In  a  perpetual  state  of  aUtin,  mod  ita  component  materiala  arc 
tbefttore  lubjert  lo  >H  ihe  eflKti  which  flow  ttoot  thai  ccndltioii. 
IL  ia  Ibe  one  great  object  of  the  gcotcctonic  division  of  geohsgy  lo 


DiLure  of  the  procesiea  whereby  the  rocki  of  Ihe 
brought  into  the  condition  and  thf  posiiioiu  in  which  we  now 
tod  Ihem.  The  details  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  stpaiate 
artidca  deacriptivc  ot  each  of  the  technical  tenna  ap[dkd  to  the 
(eveni  kinds  of  superinduced  atniauies.  All  (hat  need  be 
offered  here  is  a  general  ootline  connectiiig  Llie  levenl  portions 
d  the  luhject  together. 

One  of  the  meat  Dnimal  of  these  later  stmctDRS  is  to  be  teen 
b  the  divisional  planes,  usually  vcrtkal  or  highly  inellnedt  by  which 
ncka  sn  iptir  into  quadnnnilar  or  imgitlirly  shaopd  bJDcfcs. 
To  these  planea  the  naiae  of  joints  has  been  i^ven.  Ther  nie  of 
prime  impottance  from  an  Industrial  pohit  oT  view,  soein^g  that  the 
STt  of  quDrryinc  ccmsisls  mainly  in  detectinfl  and  ipabng  proper 
wnltheal.  TheirabuRdanceinallliinifaarmclia.  from  thoK  <A 
Rceal  date  up  to  those  of  the  htoheet  anttqatly,  aSordss  remarkable 

contraction  from  (he  diying  and  coRHlidation  of  an  a^iueous  sedi- 
niefll  or  from  the  coeling  of  a  molten  mass ;  Himetimea  fnnn  torsion 
during  nnvenents  of  the  emit. 

Although  the  stratiAed  rocks  were  originally  deposited  In  a  mora 
nr  1m  nmrfv  hnriAmtal  poshion  Oft  the  Boor  of  thr  sea,  whrra  now 
id  they  a;v  seldom  found  to  have  rerain?d  their 
intrary,  they  are  seen  Co  have  been  generBlIy 
angle*,  anrnerimq  even  p!a«d  on  end  <crT>p, 
naufilcSemly  large  ana  of  ground  is  examined, 
which  the  strata  haw  been  thrown  may  be 
Inue  far  hi  the  samedirecIiDn,  but  to  turn  over 


flalnei*.  On  the  ci 
tilted  up  at  vaitoui 
dip.  stn>)..  When 

to  (he  oppcdte  or  i 
reality  the  rocks  S: 


:  strata  have  been  compjwed  at 
^ld(iDft..ei 


versa)),  tt  has  further  happened  abundantly  all 
theglobe  that  reNef  from  internal  strain  in  theenitl 
by  fracture,  and  the  cpnaeonent  subeidence  oc  e 
both  sides  of  the  6ianA    The  difter«atla1 


«t  hnpressltfeiy  be 
.iipture  has  been  r 
lAlpstPartlV.). 
puibed  over  each  other 
has  not  infrequently  b( 


has  been  obtained 

.._. _...  jnrat  between  the 

iTtely  perceptible  In  the  feeblesl  dhloaljon, 

ation,  hade,  sllckeniides).    The  great (aulti  ink 

^ilipptngmay  fTomtiDietotime*'^'^'*  'i**^ 

PS  of' origin  of  eanh^kcs.    Tht 
—'  -' — "■""  "■""■■,airordsa  memcn 

laln-cha!n  that  the  eHiaordinary  compllea- 


lE  thrusi'platKs.  the  wbo^  being  u 


A  Ai.rt).    Further  pnof  of  tha  cnlsaaal  inisimiinii  tn 
:  nicks  have  been  subiectad  is  aSsfded  bv  Ibelr  IntesK 

londltiun    id   which    they    have   been   reduceit     SilD-l" 
as  ID  stresses  ia  Ibe  tetreslrial  cruse  and  the  Inkpoi 

rhjch  Ihey  produce  among  the  rocks  IDi 


'  lopnitant 


le  pfoductioA  of  the  H 


litea  or  crystals  (rulik,  mica,  Ac) 
ndoublcdly  originally  £ne  marine 
form  of  Dctamorpblso]  suceesHve 
IS  yvious  leindi  of  argiUiIe  and 
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of  pUntsar 


«  tie  traces 
Ih-soust, 


(Dinials  pieKtved  in  Ibe  ro 

1  enoeavouis  to  gather  from  them  infor 

the  gtobe  and  its  lubabilmta.  Tbo  term  "  loasu  "  ll.at. 
fmiilii,  fnjm  Jadot,  to  dig  np),  meaning  Hierally  anyUting 
"  dug  up,"  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  lo  any  rnincra] 
aubstance  taken  out  ol  the  earth's  crust,  whether  organised  oi 
ODi.  SincE  (he  lime  of  Lamarck,  bowever,  the  mraning  of  the 
word  has  been  lesllictcd,  so  as  to  Inchide  only  the  remains  or 
traces  ol  pbnts  and  inimuls  pre«rved  in  any  natuial  fonnalion 
whether  hard  rock  or  superficial  deposlL    It  iikdudes  not  merely 

connecled  wilh  or  produced  by  these  oryntena.  Tims  th* 
resin  which  was  c^ded  [rom  trees  of  long-perished  forests 
is  a*  much  a  fuaiil  as  any  poitioa  of  the  stem,  leaves,  Boweia 
or  fruitp  aiid  In  aome  respects  ia  evon  mon  valttaUn  to  the 
getdoglst  than  more  deternlnable  nmaina  of  111  parent  tree*, 
because  it  has  often  preserved  in  admirable  perfection  Ibc  liisecli 
which  Bitted  about  in  the  wtxidlaads.  Tlic  bunowa  and  traila 
of  a  worm  preserved  in  sandaune  and  ihak  daim  ncognltioD  ai 
fossils,  and  indeed  are  ctnntnoDty  the  only  ftKHatfons  to  be  met 
•rilfa  of  the  exialcnce  of  annelid  lite  among  old  geological  forma- 
tioDS.    The  droppings  of  fishea  and  leplites,  called  coprolites, 

toodof  vtrtebtualifelnandentwataa-  Tb«  Ultle  agglutinated 
casn  of  the  caddb-wotm  remain  as  fossila  fn  formatlona  frum 
whidi,  pcrdmnce,  most  olhcr  traces  of  life  may  have  passed 
■way.  H*y,  iho  very  handiwioTk  of  man,  when  peeaerved  in 
any  wtnr*]  masiiir,  la  entitled  to  rank  atnoog  fosaOs';  as 
whPrv  bis  flint-implements  have  been  dropped  Into  the  pre- 
historic, gravels  of  tivci-vaQeyi  or  where  his  canoes  have  b^ 
buiwl  in  Uu  ailt  ol  laka-botton*. 

lad  se«  Baon  of  Ibe  pr 

IspcobsMeiliieBuecaiScimeiiiitcdli 


of  tha  land  OBT  be  dasety  elothcd  srilh  lorat  and  ibnodudy 
peopled  with  animal  Nfei    B«  the  nees  die  and  nwolder  bio  soB. 
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diEt  thsaecrc 
mtriil  ntfU 


ef  wild  on' 
The  to^Salo'^lZ 


.  obvJaiHly  be  uwty9  exnptloul.  Thry  :l 
■nppiKa  amy  wwok  die  orniuc  Rmaim  can  be  prulectrd  Er*-™  ■-■ 
air  and  np^^al  dtoty     rience  tbey  may  b"  'J-— —J  -- 

' '-  rile  Amra  of  lakn;  (>1  in  prat-r" 

"  --'  f4)  under  the  Btalagnnle  i 


.  ^  ..illbefORned 

•X  of  the  Ka-Aoor  takct  place.  In  the  trilling  bedf  of 
D  up  on  a  Btalionary  ihofT,  only  the  harder  and 
Df  nfe.  nCh  ai  ^itrvpadf  nnd  IflmFllibianchl. 


hIov  tde-niarka,  alons  the  mai 
b  graduaTy  depodled.  tbe  rrTniKlii 
pRHTVatkin  of  marine  arnniuni. 
tber«  Laid  dovD  the  badfer  parta 
entombed  aod  protrctcfi  '"w"  ''*™' 
ol  the  total  marine  [sun 


in  of  the  land  where  » 


Ul  propor 


•(diwwi 


booei,  may  slowly  aeeumulatr 


a  (laetion  of  the  whole  MKniMaie  of  life , 

partaof  the  ocean.    Aavereecdefrom  the  land  the  rate  of  depouii 
of  eedinHit  so  tbeau^oor  muit  become  feebler,  until,  in  cbe  toai 

cefltnl  abyHO,  it  nadies  ■  kardljr  anmiable  mid ■^ — 

diercfore,  wbere  Bme  kind  ol  eau  or  oUier  depoih 
In  tbeae  more  pdaele  tegloflB,  the  andklaaa  muM  1 
uafavouiaUc  lor  ta*  pnaerndoo  of  aw  adeqaati 

of  tbe  deep^ea  [auaa.    Maid  dunlU*  objects  auc 

' — '— -' — ■■' mulatc,  and  be  protected  by  a  coatlnA  of 

_  _* r  .L_  Jijfate*  now  fonning  hem 

e  rate  of  growth  of  the 

laut  tho  larger  AnLoula  will  diHniear)  owioE  lo  ckei^y,  bcfcce  they 
can  be  coveit?d  up  nod  preserved.  Any  nudi  dcep-aea  fomation. 
If  raised  Into  l.-ind,  would  bupply  Imii  a  meagre  (^ure  of  Che  whole 

It  would  thoa  appntr  dtat  Ike  parUoa  of  th»  na-Soor  bia  niiEd 
(at  recavine  uBd  pnaarvinf  Iha  nna  nned  uKahlaEe  of  muine 

lurrffDiibrirsconlinoiiIiupplieioftedinieM.    TTleiDMlfaraurable 

aubaldEiKa.  If  Che  rate  of  thpnailiia  and  that  d  depoiil  were  eaual, 
or  Btarly  u.  the  movemeu  tniiht  pmcad  for  a  vaat  ixriod  witBout 
pTDducmj!  any  gnat  apparent  dunge  in  marlaegeogTapbyp  and  even 
whhout  terloinlv  aflening  Ibe  dwributlon  of  lite  oyer  the  aa-lloar 
within  tbe  ana  of  lubadence.    Hundndi  or  Ihooaandi  of  led  of 

aoJimiantary  atnta  ml^  in  thia  way  be  heaped  up  round  "'' 

tlocnta.  contalDina  a  f  raEmcnlary  lenea  of  organic  "— "  ~  ■  ~  ^ 
to  those  rormi  oTcompantiVFly  ihaliow-nler  1i 

HL  in  facit  been  tlw  hiatory  of  tha  i 


geological  research,  (i)  !■ 
o(  phyilcal  geography,  9 
lakea  and  acaa,  in  piacca 
of  climate,  and  tbe  formi 
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palaeorirological  ioquiry. 
poseft  to  which  EouiU  may  be  put  in 

ich  aa  the  preeepce  of  land,  rivcia. 
'hpe  Ihey  do  not  now  eiial.  change* 


it.r9fSi — 
evidenced  by  1 
mall  imexcalat 


jtl  of  lacuHilne  ihelli:  (c)  oh 

.. „ ■  Imliiaiiil  br 

be  foHib)  W  imiiraily  to  fanner 
~  H  abundant  drift-wood  in  tlw 
ale,  dUFennI  from  the  pRKnl, 
:h  organlsBi  ai  iitipieal  typei  of  planti  and 

he  detenninBtion  of  fie<^agkal  dironokiEy 
JaBddkdMon 


lOB  can  only,  of  coiine,  be  delwmtnad  tv  actual 
Ta  of  tome  alie.    When  the  typical 

.  tbeysHva  to  identify  that  fonnatioa 
y.    Thu^  in  ctaiia  where  iitc  true 

rodoi^wla  lerTe  ai  ■ 
--"  not  tbe 


the  beds  hai 

can  be  showD  mac  u 

Btnta  ought  properly 

it  ia  by  their  chaiactBiilii:  foKh  that 


targe  part  of  tbe  • 


tbough,  o(  OHUie,  with  in 


termed  AaiHattnr.  a  term  which  opremea  t 

ia  whidi  the  leadjiu  cypa  of  ocgaiu»id  eaineaCB  have  appeared 
upon  thfl  oacth  ham  Been  liiiular  even  in  wideJy  acfamted  regiona. 
It  ia  evideot  that,  in  thii  way,  a  nliahla  method  of  compariioa 
la  funuibed,  whereby  tbe  at(ad£cd  fomutuKu  ol  diflerait  [uru  d 
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in  qiMitiQii,  which  b  called  by  th«  name  of  the  most  abnndaat 
9peats.  In  this  way  what  is  called  a  "  geological  horizon.'*  or 
*'zone,"  is  marked  off,  and  its  exact  positSon&i  the  seriesof  formations 
{•fixed. 

FeiJapathe  most  distincttve  featore  in  the|xogreiB  of  palaeonto- 
logical  seology^dunng  the  last  half  century  has  betn  the  reoogaition 
and  wide  application  of  this  methoa  of  zonal  stratigraphy,  which, 
in  itself,  was  only  a  further  development  of  William  Sniith  s  famous 
ides,  **  Strata  identified  by  Organized  Fossils."  It  was  first  carried 
dut  in  Retail  by  varioua  palacontoloffuts  in  reference  to  the  Jtua^ 
formationa.  noiabfy  1^  T.  A.  von  Quenstedt  and  C  A.  Oi>{pel  in 
Germany  and  A.  U.  tl'Orbigny  in  France.  The  publication  of 
OppeVs  classic  wt>rk  Die  JuraformaHon  Englands,  Prankreichs  und 
Ses  sOdwestKchen  DetdsekUtttds  (i  856-1 858)  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
devek>pnent  of  atratigmphical  geology.  Ccmibioiag  wiat  had  been 
done  Of  various  observers  witn  his  own  laborious  researches  in 
Franco,  England^  WQrttemberg  and  Bavaria,  he  drew  up  a  classifica* 
tion  of  the  Jurassic  system,  grouping  its  several  formations  into  zones, 
each  characterised  by  some  distinctly  predominant  fossilafter  which 
pt  was  named  (see  Lias).  The  same  method  of.  classification  was 
afterwards  extended  te  the  Cretaceous  series  by  A.  D.  d'Orbigny» 
E.  Hubert  and  others,  until  the  whole  Mesozoic  rocks  from  the 
Trias  to  the  top  of  the  Chalk  has  now  been  partitioned  Into  zones, 
each  named  atter  some  characteristic  species  or  genus  of  fossils. 
More  rtccntly  the  principle  lias  been  extended  to  the  Palaeozoic 
formations,  though  as  yet  Jess  fully  than  to  the  younger  parts  of  the 
geological  record.  It  has  been  successfully  applied  ^  Professor  C. 
Lapworth  to  the  investigation  of  the  Silurian  series  (see  Silurian; 
Ordovician  SystbU).  He  found  that  the  species  of  graptoKtes 
have  each  a  compaiatively  narrow  vertical  range,  and  they  may 
consequently  be  used  for  stratigraphical  purposes.  Api^ying  the 
method,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  nighly  plicated  Silunan  rocks  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  he  found  that  by  means  of  graptolites  he  was 
able  to  work  out  the  structure  of  the  ground.  Each  great  group  of 
•Crata  was  seen  to  possess  its  own  graptoUtic  sones,  and  by  their 
mean^  could  be  identified  not  only  in  tne  original  complex  Scottidi 
area,  but  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland.  It  was  eventually 
ascertained  that  the  succession  of  zones  in  Great  Britain  could  be 
recoCTized  on  the  Continent,  in  North  America  and  even  in  Australia. 
The  Drachkjpods  and  trilobites  have  likewise  been  made  use  of  for 
sonal  purpcws  among  the  oldest  sedimentary  formations.  The 
most  ancient  of  the  I^Iaeozoic  ^sterns  has  as  its  fitting  base  the 
CUncUus  zone. 

Within  undefined  and  no  doubt  variable  geographical  limits 
palaeontological  zones  have  been  found  to  be  remarkably  persistent. 
They  follow  each  other  in  the  same  general  order,  but  not  always 
with  equal  definiteness.  The  type  fosul  may  appear  in  some  districts 
on  a  higher  or  a  lower  platform  than  it  does  in  others.  Only  to  a 
6mited  degree  is  thereany  coincidence  between  litholc^cal  variations 
in  the  strata  and  the  sequence  of  the  zones.  In  the  Jurassic  fortAa< 
tions,  indeed,  where  frequent  alternations  of  different  sedimentary 
materials  are  to  be  met  with,  it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  trace  a 
definite  upward  or  downward  limit  for  a  zone  by  some  abrupt 
change  in  the  sedimentation,  such  as  from  limestone  to  shale.  But 
such  a  precise  demarcation  is  impossible  where  no  distinct  bands  of 
di^»nent  sediments  are  to  be  seen.  The  zones  can  then  only  be 
vaguely  determined  by  finding  their  characteristic  fossils,  and  noting 
where  these  begin  to  appear  in  the  strata  and  where  they  cease. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  seouence  of  palaeontologi<^l 
zones,  or  life-horizons,  has  not  depended  merely  upon  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  organisms  lived.  We 
should  naturally  expect  that  these  changes  would  nave  had  a  marked 
influence;  that,  for  instance^  a  difference  should  be  perceptible 
between  the  character  of  the  fossils  in  a  limestone  and  that  of  those 
in  a  diale  or  a  sandstone.  The  environment,  when  a  limestone  was 
in  course  of  deposition,  would  generally  be  one  of  clear  water, 
fevoureble  for  a  more  vigorous  and  more  varied  fauna  than  where 
a  shale  series  was  accumulating,  when  the  water  would  be  dis- 
coloured, and  only  such  animals  would  continue  to  live  in  it,  or  on 
the  bottom,  as  could  maintain  themselves  in  the  midst  of  mud. 
But  no  such  litholo^cal  reason,  betokening  geographical  changes 
that  would  affect  living  creatures,  can  be  adduced  as  a  universally 
applkable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  and  limitation  of  palaeon- 
tological- zones.  One  of  these  zones  may  be  only  a  few  inches,  or 
feet  or  yards  in  vertical  extent,  and  no  obvious  lithological  or  other 
cause  can  be  seen  why  its  specially  characteristic  fossils  should 
not  be  found  just  as  frequently  in  the  similar  strata  above  and 
below.  There  is  often  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  serious  change 
in  the  conditions  of  sedimentation,  still  less  of  any' widespread 
physical  disturbance,  such  -as  the  catastrophes  by  which  the 
okfer  geologists  explained  the  extinction  oi  successive  types  of 
life. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  where  the  life-zones  are  well  defined, 
sedimentation  hasbeen  extremely  slow,  and  that  though  these  zones 
follow  each  other  with  no  break  in  the  sedimentation,  they  were 
really  separated  by  prolonged  intervals  of  time  during  which  organic 
involution  could  come  effectively  into  play.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  how,  for  example  in  the  Lower  Lias,  there  could  have  been 
(•  succession  of  prodigious  intervals,  when  practically  no  sediment 
was  laid  dowiu  and  yet  that  the  strata  should  show  no  sign  of  con- 


temporaneocn  disturbance  or  denndatkin,  but  succeed  each  other 
as  u  they  had  been  aocumnlated  by  «ne  cptrtinuoai  process  of 
deport.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  of  ufe-zones  in 
stratlnaphkral  geok>gy  has  not  yet  been  solved 

As  Darwin  fintcog^ly  showedt  the  hisiwy  of  life  has  been  viff 
imperfectly  registered  in  the  stmrified  parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  flora  and  fauna  of  any  period 
would  be  reserved  in  the  fosdl  state,  enennous  gaps  oocvr  whete 
no  noord  has  survived  at  alL  It  10  as  If  wh<rfe  chuKteos  and  booka 
were  missing  from  a  historical  work.  Soxne  of  these  lacunae  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  powerful  didocatlons  have 
thrown  conriderable  portions  df  the  rocks  out  of  sight.  Sometimes 
extensive  metamorphism'  has  io  afiscted  them  that  tfaefar  original 
characters,  including  their  organic  contenti^  have  been  deatroyed. 
Oftenest  of  all,  denudation  hiis  come  into  play,  and  vast  masses  of 
fossiliferous  rock  have  been  entirely  worn  away,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  abundant  unconformabiliries  in  the  strocture  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

While  the  mese  fact  that  otte  flersea  of  rods  lies  tmoonCormably 
on  another  proves  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  between  txieir 
respective  datbs,  the  relative  length  of  this  interval  may  sometimes 
be  proved  by  means  of  fossil  evidence,  and  by  tms  alone.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  certain  group  of  formationa  has  been 
disturbed*  npraisecL  denuded  and  covered  nnconformabiy  by  a 
second  group.  In  lithdogicalcharactera  the  two  may  doaiJiy  resemble 
each  other,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  show  that  the  gap  repre- 
sented by  their  unconformability  is  «  an  important  chjfractcr.  In 
many  cases,  indeedi  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  prcmonnoe  any 
wdl^croundbd  judgmental  to  theamonnt  of  interval,  ev«n  meaauncd 
by  the'  vague  relative  standards  of  geological  chronology.  But  if 
each  group  contains  ja  well-preserved  suite  of  organic  remains,  it 
may  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy,  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  th^ 

Siological  record  has  been  left  out  between  the  two  sets  of  formations* 
y  comparing  the  fosstb  with  those  obtained  frmn  regioos  where  the 
geological  record  is  more  complete,  it  may  b^  ascertain^,  perhaps, 
that  the  lower  rocks  belong  to  a  certain  platform  or  stage  in  geological 
history  which  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  call  D,  and  that  the 
upper  rocks  can  in  like  manner  be  paralleled  with  stage  H.  It  wootd 
be  then  apparent  that  at  this  locaUty  the  chrcmides  of  three  great 

freokw^ical  periods  E»  F.  and  G  were  wanting,  which  are  elsewhere 
ound  to  be  intercalated  between  D  and  H.  The  lapse  of  time  repre- 
sented by  this  unconformability  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  three  missing  formations  in 
those  regicms  where  sedimentation  was  more  continuoqs. 

Fossil  evidence  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  gaps  which 
are  not  otherwise  apparent.  As  has  been  already  remarkra*  changes 
in  organic  forms  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  extremely  slow,  in 
the  geological  past.  The  whole  species  of  a  sea-floor  could  not  pass 
entirely  away,  and  be  replaced  by  other  forma,  without  the  hipst 
of  loqg  periods  of  time.  If  then  among  the  conformable  stratio^ 
formations  of  former  a^  we  encounter  sut^den  ana  abrupt  changes 
in  th^  fades  of  the  fossils,  we  may  be  certain  that  these  must  mark 
omissions  in  the  record,  whfch  we  may  hope  to  f&ll  in  from  a  more 
perfect  series  elsewhere.  The  complete  bioK^;:ical  contiaAs  between 
the  fosnl  contents  of  unconformablie  strata  are  sufficiently  esa>licable. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  which  occur 
where  the  beds  are  strictly  conformable,  and  where  no  e^Hdcnce  can 
be  observed  of  any  considerable  change  of  physical  concUtions  at  the 
time  of  deposit.  A  group  of  strata  having  the  same  general  litho- 
logkal  characters  throughout  may  be  marked  by  a  great  discrepance 
between  the  fossils  above  and  below  a  certain  line.  A  few  species 
may  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other,  or  perhaps  every  species  may 
be  dmerent.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  when  proved  to  be  not  merely 
local  but  perustent  over  wide  areas,  we  mtist  admit,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  undisturbed  and  continuous  character  of  the  ock^nM 
deposition  of  Uic  strata,  that  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  oaefacieS 
of  fossils  to  the  other  represents  a  long  interval  of  time  which  has  not 
been  recorded  by  the  deposit  of  strata.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  who  called 
attention  to  these  gaps,  termed  them  "  breaks  in  the  sucoesrion  of 
organic  remains."  He  sho^ved  that  they  occur  abundandy^among 
the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  rocks  of  England.  It  is  obvious,  ^ 
course,  that  such  breaks,  even  though  traceable  over  wide  regions, 
were  not  general  over  the  whole  globe.  There  have  never  been  any 
universal  interraptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  being, 
so  far  as  geological  evidence  can  show.  But  the  phjvical  chai](ges 
which  caused  the  breaks  may  have  been  general  over  a  zoological 
district  or  minor  region.  They  no  doubt  often  Caused  the  complete 
extinction  of  genera  and  species  which  had  a  small  gcograpnical 
range. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  geological  record,  as  St  oofT 
exists,  is  at  the  ^cst  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  geolofi[icaI  histonr. 
In  no  country  is  it  complete.  The  lacunae  of  one  region  must  be 
supplied  from  another.  Yet  in  proportion  to  the  geographical 
distance  between  the  localities  where  the  gaps  occur  and  those 
whence  the  missing  intervals  are  su|>plied,  the  element  ci  uncertainly 
in  our  reading  of  the  record  is  increaised.  The  most  desirable 
method  of  research  is  to  exhaust  the  evidence^  for  each  area  or 
province,  and  \to  compare  the  general  order  of  its  succession  as  a 
whole  with  that  which  can  be  established  for  other  provinces.     ' 
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Taxi.  VII.— SitAnoKAFHicAL  Geology 


This  branch  of  the  science  arranges  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
cmst  in  the  order  of  tbdr  appearance,  and  interprets  the  sequence 
of  events  of  which  they  form  the  records*  Its  province  b  to 
cull  from  the  other  departments  of  geology  the  facts  which  may 
be  needed  to  show  what  has  beeiv  the  progress  of  our  phuiet, 
and  of  eadi  continent  and  conintiyi  from  the  earliest  times  of 
n^iich  the  rocks  have  preserved  any  memoriaL  Thus  from 
mineralogy  and  petrography  it  contains  information  regarding 
the  origia  and  subsequent  mutations  of  minerals  and  rocks. 
From  dynamical  geology  it  learns  by  what  agencies  the  materials 
of  the  birth's  crust  have  been  formed,  altered,  broken,  upheaved 
and  mdted.  From  geotectonic  geology  it  understands  the 
various  processes  Whereby  Ihese  materials  were  put  together 
so  aa  to  build  up  the  complicated  crust  of  the  earth.  From 
paiaeontological  geology  it  receives  in  well-determined  fOssil 
remains  a  due  by  which  to  discriminate  the  different  stratified 
formations,  and  to  trace  the  grand  onward  march  of  organised 
cidstence  upon  this  planet.  Stratigraphical  -  geology  thus 
gathers  up  the  sum  of  aU  that  is  made  known  by  the  other 
departments  of  the  science,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth. 

Xhe  leading  princq>les  of  stratigraphy  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

1.  In  every  stratigraphlcal  research  the  fundamental  requisite 
is  to  establish  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until 
this  is  accomplished  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  dates,  and 
mtke  out  the  sequence  of  geological  history. 

2.  The  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  what  has  been 
called  the  "  geological  record,"  can  be  subdivided  into  natural 
groups,  or  series  ol  strata,  characterized  by  distinctive  organic 
remains  and  recognizable  by  these  remains,  in  spite  of  great 
changes  in  lithological  character  from  place  to  place.  A  bed, 
or  a  number  of  beds,  linked  together  by  containing  one  or  more 
distinctive  spedes  or  genera  of  fossils  is  termed  a  zone  or  horison, 
and  usually  bears  the  name  of  one  of  its  more  characteristic 
fossils,  as  the  Planorhis-zont  of  the  Lower  Lias,  which  Is  so 
called  from  the  prevalence  in  it  of  the  ammonite  PsUouras 
fkmorbit.  Two  or  more  such  zones  related  to  each  other  by  the 
possession  d  a  number  of  the  same  characteristic  ^xdes  or 
genera  have  been  designated  beds  or  an  assise.  Two  or  more 
sets  of  beds  or  assises  similarly  related  form  a  ffraup  or  stage;  a 
number  of  groups  or  stages  niake  a  series,  fortnation  or  section^ 
and  a  succession  of  formations  may  be  united  into  a  system. 

3.  ^me  livmg  spedes  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced 
downwards  throuc^  the  more  recent  geological  formations; 
but  the  number  which  can  be  so  followed  grows  smaller  ,as  the 
examination  is  pursued  into  more  andent  deposits.  With  their 
disappearance  other  spedes  or  genera  present  themselves  which 
are  no  longer  living.  These  in  turn  may  be  traced  backward  into 
earlier  formations,  till  they  too  cease  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
yet  older  forms.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  stratified  rocks  contain 
the  records  of  a  gradual  progression  of  organic  forms.  A  spedes 
which  has  once  died  out  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  reappeared. 

4.  When  the  order  of  succession  of  organic  remains  among  the 
stratified  roc^  has  been  determined,  they  become  an  invaluable 
guide  in  the  investigation  of  the  rdative  age  of  rocks  and  the 
structure  of  the  land.  Each  zone  and  formation,  being  chaiactcr- 
ized  by  its  own  spedes  or  genera,  may  be  recogniiEed  by  their 
means,  and  the  true  succession  of  strata  may  thus  be  confidently 
established  even  in  a  country  wherein  the  rocks  have  been 
shattered  by  dislocation^  folded,  inverted  or  mctamorphosedJ 

5.  Though  local  differences  edst  in  regard  to  the  precise  zone 
in  which  agiven  spedes  of  organism  may  make  its  first  appearance, 
the  general  order  of  succession  of  the  organic  forms  found  in  the 
rocks  is  never  inverted.  The  record  is  nowhere  complete  in  any 
region,  but  the  portions  represented,  even  though  exlremdy 
imperfect,  always  follow  eadi  other  in  tbdr  propor  chronok^cal 
order,  unless  where  disturbance  of  the  crust  has  intervened  to 
destroy  the  original  sequence. 

6.  The  relative  chwrnnkigiral  value  of  the  divisioDS  of  the 


geological  record  ii  not  to  be  measured  by  mere  depth  of  sf  rata. 
While  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that,  in  general,  a^  great 
thickness  of  stratified  rock  must'  mark  the  passage  of  a  long 
period  of  ttme,  U  cannot  safdy  be  aflbmed  that  a  much  less 
thidcness  elsewhere  must  r^irescnt  a  corrcspondindy  dimtpi4ied 
period.  The  need  for  this  caption  xtiay  sometimes  be  made 
evident  by  an  imconformability  between  two  sets  of  sodis,  aa 
has  already  been  ezplained.  The  (otal  dq>th  of  both  groupa 
together  may  be,  say  looo  ft>  Elsewhere  we  may  find  a  ain^ 
unbroken  formation  reaching  t  depth  of  xo,ooo  ft.\  but  it  wovJd 
be  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  the  latter  re|»esents  ten  tixnea 
the  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  lornaer  two.  So  £ar  from 
this  bdng  the  case,  it  might  not  be  diffidilt  to  BhoW  that  the 
minor  thickness  of  rock  really  denotes  by  far  the  longer  geological 
intend  If,  for  instance,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  upper 
part  of  both  the  sections  lies  on  one  and  the  same  gcologiral 
platform,  but  that  the  lower  unconformable  series  in  the  one 
locality  belongs  to  a  far  lower  and  older  system  of  rocks  than  the 
base  of  the  thick  conformable  series  in  the  other,  then  it  would 
be  dear  that  the  gap  marked  by  the  unconformability  really 
indicates  a  longer  period  than  the  massive  succession  of  dqMsils. 
7.  Fossil  evidence  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  comparinj^.tbe 
relative  value  of  formations  and  groups  of  rock.  A  ''  break  in 
the  succession  of  organic  remains,"  as  already  ezplained,  marks 
an  interval  of  time  often  unrepresented  by  strata  at  the  place 
where  the  break  is  found.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
breaks,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  comparative  intervals 
of  .time  which  they  mark,  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference 
of  the  fades  or  general  character  of  the  fossils  on  each  side. 
tf ,  for  example,  in  one  case  we  find  every  spedes  to  be  dissimilar 
above  and  bdow  a  certain  horizon,  while  in  another  locality  only 
half  of  the  spedes  on  each  side  are  peculiar,  we  naturally  infer; 
if  the  total  number  of  ^>edcs  seems  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  inference,  that  the  interval  marked  by  the  former  break 
was  much  longer  than  that  marked  by  the  second.  But  we  may 
go  further  and  compare  by  means  of  fossil  evidence  the  rdatioo 
between  breaks  in  the  succesdon  of  orgsnic  remains  and  the 
depth  of  strata  between  them. 

Three  formations  of  fossilifcrous  strata.  A,  C,  and  H,  may  occur 
coaformably  above  each  other.  By  a  comparison  of  the  focsil 
contents  of  all  ixarts  of  A.  it  may  be  ascertained  that,  while  some 
species  are  peculiar  to  its  lower,  cnhers  to  its  higher  portions,  yet  the 
majority  extend  throughout  the  formation.  Ifnow  it  is  found  that 
of  the  total  number  of  species  in  the  up{icr  portion  of  A  only  one-third 
passes  up  into  C,  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  plausibility  that  the 
time  represented  by  the  break  between  A  and  C  was  really  Loiser 
than  that  required  tor  the  accumulatioa  of  the  whole  of  the  formauoo 
A.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  discover  elsewhere  a  tluck  inter* 
mediate  formation  B  filling  up  the  gap  between  A  and  C.  In  like 
manner  were  it  to  be  discovered  that,  whilethc  whole  of  tbeformatioa 
C  is  characterized  by  a  common  suite  of  fossils,  not  one  of  the  species 
and  only  one  half  of  the  genera,  pass  up  into  H,  the  inference  could 
hardly  be  resisted  that  the  gap  between  the  two  formations  marks 
the  passage  of  a  far  longer  interval  than  was  needed  for  the  dcpocitioo 
of  the  wh<de  of  C.  And  thus  we  reach  the  remarkable  condusioa 
that,  thick  though  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country  may  be, 
in  some  cases  they  may  not  represent  so  loi^  a  total  period  of  time 
as  do  the  gaps  in  their  succession, — in  other  words,  that  non-deposi- 
tion was  more  freouent  and  prolonged  than  deposition,  or  that  the 
intervals  of  time  which  have  been  recorded  by  strata  have  not  be«9a 
so  Jong  as  those  which  have  not  been  so  recorded. 

In  an  speculations  of  this  nature,  however,  It  is  necessary 
to  reason  from  as  wide  a  basis  of  observation  as  possible,  seeing 
that  so  much  of  the  evidence  is  negative.  Especially  needful 
is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cessation  of  one  or  more  spedes 
at  a  certain  line  among  the  rocks  of  a  particular  district  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that,  onward  from  the  time  mark^ 
by  that  line,  these  q>edes,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  amditioos 
of  life,  were  corapdled  to  migrate  or  became  locally  exU&ct  or, 
from  some  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  fossilization,  were  no 
longer  imbedded  and  preserved  as  fossils.  They  may  have 
continued  to  flourish  abundantly  in  ndghbouring  districts  for 
a  long  period  afterward.  Many  examples  of  this  obvious 
truth  might  be  dted.  Thus  in  a  great  succession  of  mingled 
marine,  brackish-water  and  terrestrial  strata,  like  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  limsatone  series  of  Scotland,  corab* 
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.9tii*{  brachiopods  abound  in  (he  limcslones  and  accorai^nyitig 
shales^  but  disappear  as  the  sandstones,  ironstones,,  clays,  coals 
and  bkomtnous  shales  supervene.  An  observer  meeting  for  the 
first  time  with  an  instance  of  this  disappearance,  and  remember* 
ilkg  what  he  had  read  about  breaks  in  succession,  might  be 
tempted  to  speculate  about  the  eitti&ction  of  these  organisms, 
and  their  replacement  by  other  and  bUer  forms  of  life,  $uch  as 
the  ferns,  lycopods,  estnarine  or  fresh-water  shells,  ganoid 
fishes  and  other  fossils  so  abundant  in  the  overlying  strata^ 
But  further  research  would  show  him  that  high  above  the  plant- 
bearing  sandstones  and  coab  other  limestones  and  shales  mij^t 
be  observed,  once  more  dharged  with  the  same  marine  fossils 
aa  }>efore,  and  still  farther  overlying  groups  of  sandstones,  coals 
and  carbonaceous  beds  followed  by  yet  higher  marine  limestones. 
He  would  thus  learn  that  the  same  orgamsnw^  aftet  being 
locally  exterminated,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
area.  After  such  a  lesson  he  would  probably  pause  before  too 
confidently  asserting  that  the  highest  bed  in  which  we  can 
detect  certain  fossils  marks  their  final  appearance  in  the  history 
of  life.  Some  bbeaks  in  the  succession  may  thus  be  extremdy 
local,  one  set  of  organisms  having  been  driven  to  a  different  part 
<tf  the  same  region,  while  another  set  occupied  their  place  until 
the  first  was  enabled  to  return. 

8.  The  geological  record  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect 
chronicle  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  abounds 
in  gaps,  some  of  which  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
strata  ovring  to  metamorphism,  denudation  or  otherwise,  others 
by  original  non-deposition,  as  above  e)cplained.  Nevertheless 
from  this  record  alone  can  the  progress  of  the  earth  be  traced. 
It  contains  the  registers  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  tribes  of  plants  and  animah  which  have  from  time  to  time 
flourished  on  the  earth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  species  iddcfa  have  lived  in  past  time  have  been  thus 
chronicled,  yet  by  collecting  the  broken  fragments  of  the  record 
an  outline  at  least  of  the  history  of  life  upon. the  earth  can  be 
deciphered. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated,  nor  too  prominently  kept 
hi  view,  that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  organic 
Remains  as  recorded  in  the  rocks,  they  do  not  warrant  the  condu- 
^on  that  any  such  Blank  intervals  ever  interrupted  the  progress 
f  f  plant  and  animal  life  iipon  the  globe.  There  is  every  reason 
|o  believe  that  the  march  of  life  has  been  unbroken,  onward  and 
Vpward.  Geological  histoiy,  therefore,  if  its  records  in  tihe 
Stratified  formations  were  perfect,  ought  to  show  a  blending 
tnd  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch.  But  the  progress  has  b^n 
tonstanUy  interrupted,  now  by  upheaval,  now  by  volcanic 
Outbursts,  now  by  depression.  These  interruptions  serve  as 
Aatural  divisions  in  the  chronicle,  and  enable  the  geologist  to 
arrange  hi^  history  into  periods.  As  the  order  of  succession 
among  stratified  rocks  was  first  made  out  in  Europe,  and  as  many 
4>l  the  gaps  in  that  succession  were  found  to  be  widespread  over 
the  European  area,  the  divi^ons  which  experience  established 
for  that  portion  of  the  globe  came  to  be  regarded  as  typical, 
and  the  names  ad<H>ted  for  them  were  applied  to  the  rocks  of 
other  and  far  distant  re^ons.  This  application  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  marked  breaks  in  the  European 
series  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
portions  of  that  series  are  much  noore  eoniplete  than  the  corre- 
^nding  sections  in  other  regions.  Hence,  while  the  general 
similarity  of  succession  may  remain,  different  subdivisktns  an(| 
nomenclature  are  required  as  we  pass  from  continent  to  ccfntinent. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  g^logical 
record  bears  witness  to  the  rapid  growth  of  geology.  It  is  a 
patch-work  in  whidi  no  system  nor  language  has  been  adhered 
to,  but  Inhere  the  influences  by  which  the  progress  of  the  sdehce 
has  been  moulded  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the  earliest 
names  are  Uthological,  and  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  miperalogy 
and  p^rography  preceded  geology  in  the  order  of  birth^Chalk, 
Oolite,  Greensand,  Millstone  Grit.  Others  are  topographical, 
and  often  recall  the  labours  of  the  eariy  geologists  of  Eag^nd— f 
London  Clay,  Oxford  Clay,  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge  beds. 
Others  are  taken  from  local  English  provincial  names,  and 


remind  us  of  the  debt  wc  owe  to  William  Smith,  by  whom  so 
many  of  them  were  first  used — Lias,  Gault,  Crag,  Cornbrash. 
Others  of  later  date  recognize  an  order  of  superposition  as 
already  established  among  formations— Old  Red  Sandstone, 
New  Red  Sandst<me.  By  common  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
names  taken  from  the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks 
is  typically  developed  are  best  adapted  for  general  use. 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Permian,  Jurassic  are  of  this 
dass,  and  have  been  adopted  all  over  the  globe. 

But  wt^ttever  be  the  name  chosen  to  designate  a  particular 
group  of  strata,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  as  a  chronological  or 
homotaxial  term,  apart  altogether  from  the  stratigraphical 
character  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  we  ^ak 
of  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system,  and  embrace  under  that 
term  lorpiations  which  may  contain  no  chalk;  and  wc  may 
describe  as  Silurian  a  aeries  of  strata  utterly  unlike  in  Uthological 
characters  to  the  formations  in  the  typical  Silurian  country. 
In  using  these  terms  we  unconsdously  aUow  the  idea  of  relative 
date  to  arise  prominently  before  us.  Hence  such  a  word  as 
"  chalk  *'  or  "  cretaceous  "  does  not  n^gest  so  much  to  la  the 
group  of  strata  so  called  as  the  interval  of  geological  history 
whicj)  these  strata  represent.  We  speak  of  the  Cretaceous, 
Jurassic,  and  Cambrian  periods,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna, 
the  Jurassic  flora,  the  Cambrian,  trilobites,  as  if  these  adjeaives 
denoted  simply  epochs  of  ge<^ogical  time. 

The  stratified  formations  of  the  earthH  crust,  or  geological 
record,  are  dassified  into  five  main  divisions,  which  in  their 
order  of  antiquity  are  as  follows:  (i)  Archean  or  Pre-Cambrian, 
called  also  sometimes  Azoic  Qiielcss)  or  Eozoic  (dawn  of  life); 
(2)  Palaeozoic  {andent  life)  or  Primary;  (3)  Mesozoic  (middle 
Ufe)  or  Secondary;  (4)  Cainozoic  (recent  life)  or  Tertiary; 
(5)  Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary.  These  divisions  are  further 
ranged  into  systems,  formations,  groups  or  stages,  assises  and 
zones.  Accounts  of  the  various  subdivisions  named  are  given 
in  separate  artidc!s  under  thdr  own  headings.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  sequence  of  the  formations  and  their  parallelism,  in 
Europe  and  North  America  may  be  presented  together^  strati- 
graphical  table  is  given  on  next  page. 

Part  VIU.— pHYSioGRAPmcaL  Geology 

This  dq>artment  of  geological  inquiry  investigates  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  present  topographical  features  of  the  land. 
As  these  features  must  obviously  be  related  to  those  of  earlier 
time  which  are  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  until  at  least  the  main  outlines 
of  the  history  of  these  rocks  have  been  traced.  Hence  physio- 
graphical  research  comes  appropriatdy  ,after  the  other  brancheai 
of  the  sdence  have  been  considered. 

From  the  stratigraphy  of  the  terrestrial  crust  we  learn  that 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area  of  dry  land  is  built  up  of  marine 
formations;  and  therefore  that  the  present  land  is  not  an 
aboriginal  portion  ol  the  earth's  surface,  but  has  been  overspread 
by  the  sea  in  which  its  rocks  were  mainly  accumulated.  We 
further  discover  that  this  submergence  of  the  land  did  not 
happen  once  only,  but  again  and  again  in  past  ages  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Yet  although  the  terrestrial  areas  varied 
much  from  i^e  to  age  in  their  extent  and  in  their  distribution, 
being  at  one  time  more  continental,  at  another  more  insular, 
there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  these  successive  diminutions  and 
expansions  have  on  the  whole  been  effected  within,  or  not  far 
outside,  the  limits  of  the  existing  continents.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  portion  of  the  present  land  ever  lay  under  ihf 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  abysmal  deposits  of  the  oc^n* 
floor  have  no  true  representatives  among  the  sedimentnry 
formations  anywhere  visible  on  the  land.  Nor,  on  the  ot^er 
hand,  can  it  be  shown  that  any  part,  of  the  existing  oceaii 
abysses  ever  rose  above  sea-levd  into  dry  land.  Hence  geologists 
have  drawn  the  inferenoe  that  the  ocean  basins  have  probabll 
been  always  where  they  now  are;  and  that  although  ^he  oon^ 
tinental  areas  have  often  been  narrowed  by  submergence  and  hy 
denudation,  there  has  probably  seldom  or  never  been  a  complete 
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dteppeanmce  of  land.  The  fact  that  tlie  sedixMntary  forma- 
tions of  each  tuccesaive  geological  period  consist  to  so  large  an 
extent  of  mechanically  formed  terrigenous  detritus,  affords 
good  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  tracts  of  land  as  ivell  as  of 
eatetttive  denudation. 

From  these  general  considerations  we  proceed  to  inquire  how 
the  existing  topographical  features  of  the  land  arose.  Obviously 
the  co-opention  of  the  two  great  -geological  agencies  of  hypogene 
and  epTjflene  energy,  which  have  been  at  work  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Robe's  decipherable  histoiy,  must  have  been  the  cause 
to  which  these  features  are  to  be  asagned;  and  the  task  of  the 
getrfogist  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  part  that  has  been  taken 
by  eadi.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  see  in  a  stupendous 
|Mece  of  scenery,  such  as  a  deep  ravine,  a  range  of  hills,  a  line  ci 
precipice  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  evidence  only  of  subterranean 
conytdsion;  and  before  the  subject  was  taken  up  as  a  matter 
of  strict  scientific  induction,  an  appeal  to  former  cataclysms 
was  considered  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  such  features  of  landscape.  The  rise  of  the  modem 
Huttonian  sdiool,  however,  led  to  a  more  careful  examination 
of  these  problems.  The  important  share  taken  by  erosion  in  the 
determination  of  the  present  features  of  landscape  was  then 
recognized,  while  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  relative  parts 
played  by  the  hypogene  and  epigene  causes  has  gradually  been 
reached. 

X.  The  study  of  the  progress  of  denudation  at  the  present 
time  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  the  rate  of  waste 
were  not  more  rapid  than  it  is  to-day,  it  would  yet  suffice  in  a 
comparatively  brief  geological  period  to  reduce  the  dry  land  to 
below  the  sca-lcvcl.  But  not  only  would  the  area  of  the  land  be 
diminished  by  denudation,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  more  or 
less  involved  in  those  widespread  movements  of  subsidence, 
during  which  the  thick  sedimentary  formations  of  the  crust 
appear  to  have  been  accuratdated.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there 
must  have  been  from  time  to  time  during  the  history  of  our 
globe  upward  movements  of  th^  crust,  whereby  the  balance 
between  land  and  sea  was  redressed.  Proofs  of  such  movements 
have  been  abimdantly  preserved  among  the  stratified  formations. 
We  there  learn  that  the  uplifts  have  usually  followed  each  other 
at  long  intervals  between  which  subsidence  prevailed,  and  thus 
that  there  has  been  a  prolonged  oscillation  of  the  crust  over  the 
great  continental  areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

An  examination  of  that  surface  leads  to  the  recognition  of  two 
great  types  of  upheaval.  In  the  one,  the  sea-floor,  with  all  its 
thick  accumulations  of  sediment,  has  been  carried  upwards, 
sometimes  for  several  thousand  feet,  so  equably  that  the  strata 
retain  their  original  flatness  with  hardly  any  sensible  disturbance 
for  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In  the  other  type  the  solid  crust 
has  been  plicated,  corrugated  and  dislocated,  especially  along 
partictilar  lines,  and  has  attained  its  most  stupendous  disruption 
in  lofty  chains  of  mountains.  Between  these  two  phases  of  uplift 
many  intermediate  stages  have  been  developed,  according  to 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  subterranean  force  and  the 
varying  nature  and  disposition  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust. 

(a)  Where  the  uplift  has  extended  over  wide  spaces,  without 
appreciable  deformation  of  the  crust,  the  flat  strata  have  given 
rise  to  low  plains,  or  if  the  amount  of  uprise  has  been  great 
enough,  to  high  plains,  plateaux  or  tablelands.  The  plains  of 
iRusna,  for  example,  lie  for  the  most  part  on  such  tracts  of 
equably  uplifted  strata.  The  great  plains  of  the  western  interior 
oif  the  United  States  form  a  great  plateau  or  tableland,  5000  or 
6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent,  on  whidi  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  ridged  up. 

(b)  It  is  in  a  great  mountain<hain  that  the  complicated 
Structures  developed  during  disturbances  Of  the  earth's  crust 
can  best  be  studied  (see  Parts  IV.  and  V.  of  this  article),  and 
where  the  influence  of  these  structures  on  the  topography  of  the 
surface  is  most  effectively  displayed.  Such  a  chain  may  be  the 
result  of  one  colossal  disturbance;  but  those  of  high  geological 
antiquity  usually  furnish  proofs  of  successive  uplifts  with  more 
or  leas  intervening  denudation.  Formed  along  lines  of  continental 
displacement  in  the  crust,  they  have  again  and  again  given 


relief  fromthe  strain  of  compression  by  fresh  crumpling,  fracture 
and  uprise. .  The  chief  guide  in  tracing  these  successive  stages 
of  growth  is  supplied  by  unconformability.  If,  for  example,  a 
mountain-range  consists  of  upraised  Silurian  rocks,  upon  the 
upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  which  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone Ues  transgressivdy,  it  is  clear  that  its  original  upheaval 
must  have  taken  phice  in  the  period  of  geok)gicaI  time  represented 
by  the  interval  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  formations.  If,  as  the  range  is  followed  along  its 
course,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  found  to  be  also  highly 
inclined  and  covered  unconformably  by  the  Upper  Coal-measures, 
a  second  uplift  of  that  portion  of  the  ground  can  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  time  of  the  Limestone  and  that  of 
the  Upper  Coal-fneasures.  By  this  simple  and  obvious  kind  of 
evidence  the  relative  ages  of  different  mountain-chains  may 
be  compared.  In  most  great  chains,  however,  the  rocks  have 
been  so  intensely  crumpled,  and  even  inverted,  that  much 
laboiur  may  be  required  before  their  true  relations  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  Alps  fumid  an  instructive  example  of  the  long  series  (rf 
revolutions  throu^  which  a  great  mountain-system  may  have 
passed  before  reaching  its  present  development.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  chain  may  have  been  upraised  before  the 
oldest  Palaeozoic  formations  were  laid  down.  There  are  at 
least  traces  of  land  and  shore-lines  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Subsequent  submergences  and  uplifts  appear  to  have  occurred 
during  the  Mesozoic  periods.  There  is  evidence  that  thereafter 
the  whole  region  sank  deep  under  the  sea,  in  which  the  older 
Tertiary  sediments  were  accumulated,  and  which  seems  to 
have  spread  right  across  the  heart  of  the  Old  World.  But  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  formations  came  the  gigantic 
disruptions  whereby  all  the  rocks  of  the  Alpine  region  were 
folded  over  each  other,  crushed,  corrugated,  fractured  and 
displaced,  some  of  their  older  portions,  including  the  fimdamental 
gneisses  and  schists,  being  squeezed  up,  torn  off,  and  pushed 
horizontally  for  many  miles  over  the  younger  rocks.  But  this 
upheaval,  though  the  most  momentous,  was  not  the  last  which 
the  diain  has  undergone,  for  at  a  later  ppoch  in  Tertiary  time 
rttiewed  disturbance  gave  rise  to  a  further  series  of  ruptures 
and  plications.  The  chain  thus  successively  upheaved  has 
been  continuously  exposed  to  denudation  and  has  consequently 
lost  much  of  its  original  height.  That  it  has  been  left  in  a  state 
of  instabih'ty  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  of  the 
Alpine  region,  which  doubtless  arise  from  the  sudden  snapping 
of  rocks  under  intense  strain. 

A  distinct  type  of  mountain  due  to  direct  hypogene  action  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  volcano.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (Part  IV. 
sect,  x)  that  at  the  vents  which  maintain  a  communication 
between  the  molten  magma  of  the  earth's  interior  and  the 
surface,  eruptions  take  place  whereby  quantities  of  lava  and 
fragmentary  materials  are  heaped  round  each  orifice  of 
discharge.  A  typical  volcanic  mountain  takes  the  form  of  a 
perfect  cone,  but  as  it  grows  in  size  »jid  its  main  vent  is  choked, 
while  the  sides  of  the  cone  are  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of 
the  ex^osions  or  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  column  of  lava, 
eruptions  take  place  laterally,  and  numerous  parasitic  cones 
arise  on  the  flaiiks  of  the  parent  mountain.  Where  lava  flows' 
out  from  long  fissures,  it  may  pile  up  vast  sheets  of  rock,  and 
bury  the  surrounding  country  under  several  thousand  feet  of' 
solid  stone,  covering  many  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In  this- 
way  volcanic  tablelands  have  been  formed  which,  attacked  by- 
the  denuding  forces,  are  gradually  trenched  by  valleys  and 
ravines,  until  the  original  level  surface  of  the  lava-field  may  be 
almost  or  whoUy  lost.  As  striking  examples  of  this  ph>'sio- 
graphical  type  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia; 
the  Ghats  of  India,  the  plateaux  of  Antrim,  the  Inner  Hebrides 
and  Iceland,  and  the  great  lava-plains  of  the  western  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

a.  But  while  the  subterranean  movements  have  upraised 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  lilhosphere  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  have  thus  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  existing 
tracts  of  kind,  the  detailed  topographical  features  of  a  landscape 
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are  not  soldy,  nor  ur  genexal  even  chiefly,  attiibuuMe  to  these 
movements.  From  the  time  that  any  portion  of  the  sea-floor 
appears  above  sea-level,  it  undergoes  erosion  by  the  various 
epigeoe  agents.  Each  cUmate  and  geological  region  has  its  own 
development  of  these  agents,  which  include  air,  aridity,  rapid  and 
frequent  alternations  of  wetness  and  dryness  or  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain,  springs,  frosts,  rivers,  glaciers,  the  sea,  plant  and 
aniinal  life.  In  a  dry  climate  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
temperature  the  character  and  rate  of  decay  will  differ  from 
those  of  a  moist  or  an  arctic  climate.  But  it  must  be.remembered 
that,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  activity  and  in  the lesnlts 
whidi  they  effect,  the  epigene  forces  work  without  intermission, 
while  the  hypogene  forces  bring  about  the  upheaval  of  land  only 
after  long  intervals.  Hence,  trifling  as  the  results  during  a 
bliman  life  may  appear,  if  we  realize  the  multiplying  influence 
of  time  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  the  apparently  feeble  super- 
ficial agenu  can,  in  the  course  of  ages,  achieve  stupendous 
transformations  in  the  aspect  of  the  land.  If  this  efficacy  may 
be  deduced  from  what  can  be  seen  to  be  in  progress  now,  it 
vay  not  less  convincingly  be  shown,  fjom  the  nature  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  have  been  in  progress 
from  the  early  beginnings  of  geologi<^  history.  Side  by  side 
with  the  various  upheavals  and  subsidences,  there  has  been  a 
continuous  removal  of  materials  from  the  land,  and  an  equally 
persistent  deposit  of  these  materials  under  water,  with  the 
consequent  growth  of  new  rocks.  Denudation  has  been  aptJy 
compared  to  a  process  of  sculpturing  wherein,  while  each  oi  the 
implemenu  employed  by  nature,  like  a  special  kind  of  graving 
tool,  produces  its  own  characteristic  impress  on  the  land,  they 
all  combine  harmoniously  towards  the  achievement  of  their 
one  common  task.  Hence  the  present  contours  o^  the  iand 
depend  partly  on  the  original  configuration  of  th<s  ground,  and 
the  influence  it  may  have  had  in  guiding  the  operations  of  tlie 
erosive  agents,  partly  on  the  vigour  with  which  these  agents 
perform  their  work,  and  partly  on  the  varying  structure  and 
powers  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  rocks  on  which  the  erosion 
is  carried  on. 

Where  a  new  tract  of  land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  sea 
by  such  an  energetic  movement  as  broke  up  the  crust  and 
produced  the  complicated  structure  and  tumultuous  extemal 
^rms  of  a  great  mountain  chain,  the  influence  of  the. hypogene 
forces  on  the  topography  attains  its  highest  development. 
But  even  the  youngest  existing  chain  has  suffered  so  g^ei^tly 
from  denudation  that  the  aspea  which  it  presented  at  the  time 
of  its  uplift  can  only  be  dimly  perceived.  No  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  feature  can  be  found  than  that  supplied  by 
the  Alps,  nor  one  where  the  gcotectonic  structures  have  been 
so  fully  studied  in  detail.  On  the  outer  flanks  of  these  moimtains 
the  longitudinal  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Jura  correq>ond  with 
lines  of  anticline  and  syncUne.  Yet  though  the  dominant 
topographical  elements  of  the  region  have  obviously  been 
produced  by  the  ^plication  of  the  stratified  formations,  each 
ridge  has  suffered  so  large  an  amount  of  erosion  that  the  younger 
locks  have  been  removed  from  its  crest  where  the  older  members 
of  the  series  are  now  exposed  to  view,  while  on  every  slopo 
proofs  may  be  seen  of  extensive  denudation.  If  from  these 
long  wave-like  undulations  of  the  ground,  where  the  relations 
between  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  below  and  the  forms  of 
the  surface  are  so  dearly  traceable,  the  observer  proceeds 
inwards  to  the  ouun  chain,  he  finds  that  the  plications  and 
displacements  of  the  various  formations  assume  an  increasingly 
complicated  character;  and  that  although  proofs  of  great 
denudation  continue  to  abound,  it  becomes  increosmgly  difficult 
to  form  any  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  the  shape  of  the  ground 
when  the  upheaval  ended  or  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  material  which  has  since  then  been  removed.  Along  the 
central  heights  the  mountains  lift  themselves  towards  the  sky 
like  the  storm-swept  crests  of  vast  earth-billows.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  ground  suggests  intense  commotion,  and  the 
impression  thus  given  is  often  much  intensified  by  the  twisted 
and  crumpled  strata,  vbiblc  from  a  long  distance,  on  the  crag; 
and  crests.    On  this  bruken-u|>  surface  the  variorus  ngents  of 


denudation  hav*  been  eeasekady  engaged  since  it  emerged 
from  the  sea.  They  have  excavated  valleys,  sometimes  ^ong 
depressions  provided  for  them  by  the  subterranean  disturbances, 
sometimes  down  the  slopes  of  the  disrupted  blocks  of  ground. 
So  powerful  has  been  this  erosion  that  valleys  cut  out  along 
lines  of  anticJiiwi,  which  woe  matuial  ridges,  bavje  sometimes 
beconte  more  important  than  those  in  lines  of  mdine,  which 
were  struauxally  depressions.  The  same  tubaenal  forces  have 
eroded  lake-badns,  di^  out  oorrics  or  drques,  notched  the 
ridges,  splintered  the  crests  and  furrowed  the  slopes,  leav- 
ing no  part  of  the  original  surface  of  the  uplifted  chain 
unmodified. 

It  has  often  been  noted  with  surprise  that  features  of 
underground  structure  which,  it  might  have  been  confidently 
anticipated,  should  have  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
topography  of  the  suifacc  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
levelling-  action  of  the  denuding  agents,  end  do  not  now  affect 
the  surface  at  adk  Jhis  result  is  conspicuously  seen  in  coal-fields 
where  the  strata  are  abundantly  traversed  by  faults.  These 
dislocations,  having  sometimes  a  displacement  of  several  hundred 
feet,  might  have  been  expected  to  break  up  the  surface  into 
a  network  of  diifs  and  plains;  yet  in  general  they  do  not  modify 
the  levd  character  of  the  ground  above.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  faults  in  Europe  is  the  great  thrust  which  bounds 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Belgian  coal-field  and  brings  the 
Devonian  rocks  above  the  Coal-measures.  It  can  be  traced 
across  Belgium  into  the  Boulonnais,  and  may  not  improbably, 
run  beneath  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  crossed  by  the  volleys  of  the  Meuse  and  other 
northeriy'dowing  streams.  Yet  so  indistinctly  is  it  marked 
in  the  Meuse  valley  that  no  one  would  suspect  its  existence  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  general  form  of  the  ground,  and  even  an 
experienced  gedogist,  imtil  he  had  learned  the  structure  of  the 
district,  would  scarcely  detect  any  iault  at  all. 

Where  faults  have  influenced  the  superficial  topography, 
it  is  usually  by  giving  rise  to  a  hollow  along  which  the  subaerial 
agents  and  espedally  running  water  can  act  ^ffectivdy.  Such 
a  hollow  may  be  eventually  widened  and  deepened  into  a  valley. 
On  bare  crags  and  crests,  lines  of  fault  arc  apt  to  be  marked  by 
notches  or  clefts,  and  they  thus  hdp  to  produce  theinnnades 
and  serrated  outhncs  of  these  exposed  uplands. 

It  was  cogently  enforced  by  Hutton  and  Playfair,  and  inde- 
pendently by  Lamarck,  that  no  co-operation  of  underground 
agpncy  is  needed  to  produce  such  topography  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world,  but  that  if  a  tract  of  sea-floor  were 
upraised  into  a  wide  plain,  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  drculatioa 
of  water  over  its  surface  would  in  the  end  carve  out  such  a  system 
of  hills  and  valleys  as  may  be  seen  on  the  dry  land  now.  No 
such  plain  would  be  a  dead-level.  It  would  have  inequalities 
on  its  surface  which  would  serve  as  channds  to  guide  the  drainage 
from  the  first  showers  of  rain.  And  these  channds  would  be 
slowly  widened  and  deepened  until  they  would  become  ravines 
and  valleys,  while  the  ground  between  them  would  be  left  project- 
ing as  ridges  and  hills.  Nor  would  the  erosion  of  such  a  system 
of  water-courses  require  a  long  scries  of  geological  periods  for 
its  accomplishment.  From  measurements  and  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  erosion  now  taking  place  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippa 
river  it  has  been  computed  that  valleys  800  ft.  deep  might  be 
carved  out  in  less  than  a  milUon  years.  In  the  vast  tabldands 
of  Colorado  and  other  western  regions  of  the  United  States  an 
impressive  picture  is  presented  of  the  results  of  mere  subaerial 
erosion  on  undisturbed  and  nearly  level  strata.  Systems  of 
stream-courses  and  valleys,  river  gorges  unexampled  elsewhere 
in  the  world  for  depth  aiid  length,  vast  winding  lines  of  escarp- 
ment, like  ranges  of •sca-diffs,  terraced  slopes  rising  from  plateau 
to  plateau,  huge  buttresses  and  solitary  stacks  standing  like 
islands  out  of  the  plains,  great  mountain-masses  towering  into 
picturesque  peaks  and  pinnacles  cleft  by  innumerable  gulUcs, 
yet  everywhere  marked  by  the  parallel  bars  of  the  horizontal 
strata  out  of  which  they  have  been  carved— these  are  the  ordcriy 
symmetrical  characteristics  of  a  country  where  the  scenery  is 
(Jaic entirely  tu  the  action  of  &ul>4cri4l  a^ciils  on  the  one  hand  and 
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the  vmxyjng  resistance  of  perfectly  regular  stratified  rocks  on  th« 
oiha. 

The  detAik  of  the  sculpture  of  tiM  bnd  haveinAiiilydeipeiidcd 
on  the  nature  of  the  materiab  on  which  nature*!  ereeive  tools 
have  been  employed.  The  joints  by  which  all  rocks  are  traversed 
have  been  espedaHy  serviceable  as  dominant  lines  down  which 
the  rdn  hat  filtered,  up  which  the  springs  have  risen  and  into 
whidi  the  frost  wedges  have  been  driven.  On  the  high  bare 
scarps  of  a  lofty  mountain  the  inner  structure  of  the  mass  Is  laid 
<^n,  and  there  the  system  of  johits  even  more  than  faults  is 
seen  to  have  determined  the  lines  of  crest,  the  vertical  waOs  of 
cliff  uk!  predidce,  the  forms  of  buttress  and  recess,  the  position 
of  deft  and  chasm,  the  outline  of  spire  and  pinnacle.  On  the 
k>wer  slopes,  even  imder  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which  nature 
delights  to  hang  where  she  can  over  her  naked  rocks,  we  may 
detect  the  same  pervading  influence  of  the  joints  upon  the  forms 
assumed  by  ravines  and  crags.  Each  kind  of  stone,  too,  gives 
rise  to  Its  own  characterfBtic  form  of  scenery.  Massive  oystalline 
locks,  such  as  granite,  break  tip  afeng  thdr  joints  and  dften 
decay  into  sand  or  earth  along  thdr  exposed  surfaces,  giving 
rise  to  rugged  crags  with  long  talus  slopes  at  thehr  base.  The 
stntified  rocks  besides  splitting  at  thdr  joints  are  especially 
dfstinguiriied  by  paraUd  ledges,  cornices  and  recesses,  produced 
by  the  irregular  decay  of  their  component  strata,  so  that  they 
often  assume  curiously  ardutectuial  types  of  scenery.  But 
besides  this  famUy  feature  they  display  many  minor  varieties  of 
a^ct  according  to  their  Kthological  compodtion.  A  range  of 
sandstone  hHls,  for  example,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  one 
of  limestone,  and  a  line  of  chalk  downs  to  the  escarpments 
formed  by  ahemating  bands  of  harder  and  softer  days  and 
shales. 

It  may  suffice  here  merdy  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  topography  of  the  land  in  their  relation 
to  physiographical  geology.  A  true  motmtaln^hain,  viewed 
from  the  geological  side,  is  a  mass  of  high  ground  which  owes  its 
prominence  to  a  ridging-up  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  intense 
pltcatiott  and  rupture  of  the  rocks  of  which  It  is  composed.  But 
ranges  of  hills  almost  mountainous  in  thdr  btUk  may  be  formed 
by  the  gradual  erosion  of  valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high 
ground,  such  as  a  hi^  plateau  or  tableland.  Eminences  which 
have  been  isolated  by  denudation  from  the  main  mass  of  the 
formations  of  which  they  originally  formed  part  are  known  as 
**  outliers  "  or  "  hilb  of  drcumdenudation." 

TaUdands,  as  already  pointed  out,  may  be  produced  dther 
by  the  upheaval  of  tracts  of  horizontal  strata  from  the  sea-floor 
into  land;  or  by  the  uprise  of  plains  of  denudation,  where  rocks 
of  various  composition,  structure  and  age  have  been  levelled 
down  to  near  or  bdow  the  levd  of  the  sea  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  erodve  agents.  Most  of  the  great  tablelands 
of  the  globe  are  platforms  of  little-disturbed  strata  which  have 
been  upraised  bodily  to  a  considerable  elevation.  No  sooner, 
however,  are  they  placed  in  that  position  than  they  are  attacked 
by  nmning  water,  and  begin  to  be  holknred  out  into  systems  of 
valleys.  As  the  valleys  sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow 
into  narrower  and  more  definite  ridges,  twtil  eventuaHy  the 
level  tableland  b  converted  into  a  complicated  network  of  hills 
and  valleys,  wherdd;  neverthdess,  the  key  to  the  whde  arrange- 
ment is  iumished  by  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  effects 
of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples  of  this  process  brought  to 
light  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,'  Nevada  and  the  other  western 
r^ons  by  Newberry,  King,  Hayden,  Powdl  and  other  explorers, 
are  among  t&e  most  striking  monuments  of  geological  operations 
in  the  world. 

Examples  of  andent  and  much  decayed  tabldands  formed  by 
the  denudation  of  much  disturbed  rocks  are  furnished  by*  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  Norway.  Each  of  these  tracts  of 
high  ground  consisu  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  dislocated 
formations  of  Europe,  which  at  a  remote  period  were  worn  down 
into  a  plain,  and  in  tbit  condition  may  have  Iain  long  submerged 
under  the  sea  and  may  possibly  have  been  overspread  there 
with  younger  formations.  Having  at  a  much  later  time  been 
raised  several  thousand  feet  above  sea-levd  the  andent  platforms 


of  Britain  and  Scandinavia  have  been  since  exposed  to  denuda' 
tion,  whereby  each  of  them  hat  been  so  deeply  channeled  into 
glens  and  fjords  that  it  presents  to^y  a  nuface  of  rugged 
hills,  either  isolated  or  connected  along  the  flanks,  whUe  onty 
fragments  of  the  general  aorface  of  the  tabldaad  am  here  aad 
thm  be  recognized  amidst  the  general  destruotioo. 

Valleys  have  in  general  been  hollowed  out  by  the  grcatar 
erodve  action  of  running  water  along  the  channdb  ci  drainage. 
Thdr  direction  has  beei^  probably  determined  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  by  irregidarities  of  the  suriace  along  which 
the  drainage  flowed  on  the  first  emergence  of  the  land.  Somer 
timet  these  irregularities  have  been  produced  by  folds  of  the 
terrestrial  crust,  sometimes  by  faults,  sometimet  by  the  irregu- 
larities on  the  surface  of  an  uplifted  platform  of  deposition  or  of 
denudation.  Two  dominant  trends  may  be  observed  among 
them.  Some  are  longitudinal  and  run  along  the  line  of  flexures 
in  the  upraised  tract  d  land,  othen  are  transverse  where  the 
drainage  has  flowed  down  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  into  the  longi- 
tudinal valleys  or  into  the  sea.  The  forma  of  valleys  have  been 
governed  partly  by  the  structure  and  oompodtion  of  the  rodts, 
and  partly  by  the  relative  potency  of  the  different  denuding 
agents.  Where  the  Influence  of  ra&  and  frost  has  been  ali^, 
and  the  streams,  supplied  from  distant  sources,  have  nad 
suffident  declivity*  deep,  narrow,  precipitous  ravines  or  gorget 
have  been  excavated.  The  caiqrons  of  the  arid  cegion  of  the 
Colorado  are  a  magnificent  example  of  this  result.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  (»dinary  atmospheric  action  has  been  more 
rapid,  the  ddes  of  the  river  channels  have  been  attacked,  ai)d 
open  doping  glent  and  valleys  have  been  hollowed  out.  A 
gorge  or  defile  is  usually  due  to  the  action  of  a  waterfaH,  which, 
beginning  with  some  abrupt  declivity  or  (vedpice  in  the  course 
of  the  river  when  It  first  commenced  to  flow,  or  caused  by  some 
hard  rock  crosdng  the  channel,  hat  eaten  its  way  backwanL 

Lakes  have  been  already  referred  to,  and  their  nodes  of  origio 
have  been  mentioned.  As  they  are  coadanaXfy  being  filled  up 
with  the  detritus  washed  into  them  from  the  aanouDdiag 
regfons  they  cannot  be  of  any  great  geologlod  antiquity,  unlcsB 
where  by  some  unknown  process  thdr  badnt  are  freoi  time  t« 
time  widened  and  deepened. 

In  the  general  subaerial  denudation  of  a  country,  innumcnble 
minor  features  are  worked  out  as  the  structure  of  the  rocks 
controls  the  operations  of  the  eroding  agcnta.  I'hus,  among 
compamtively  uadisturbed  strata,  a  hard  bed  resting  upon 
others  of  a  softer  kind  Is  apt  to  form  atong  its  outcrop  a  Une  of 
cliff  or  escarpment.  Though  a  long  range  of  such  cliffs  resettiblei 
a  coast  that  has  been  worn  by  the  sea,  it  may  be  enthfdy  due  to 
mere  atmospheric  waste.  Again,  the  more  rcslstiag  portiOnt  of 
a  rock  may  be  seen  projecting  as  dags  or  knoUt.  An  igneous 
mass  will  stand  oiit  as  a  bold  hill  from  amidst  the  more  decom- 
posable strata  through  which  it  has  risen.  These  features 
often  so  marked  on  the  lower  grounds,  attain  their  most  ooa- 
spictious  devek^ment  among  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the 
mountains,  where  subaerial  disintegration  is  most  rapid.  The 
torrents  tear  out  deep  gullies  from  the  skies  of  the  dedivities. 
Corries  or  cirques  are  scooped  out  on  the  one  hand  and  naked 
precipices  are  Idt  on  the  other.  The  harder  bands  of  rock 
project  as  nuissive  ribs  down  the  dopes,  shoot  up  into  prominent 
aiguilles,  or  help  to  give  to  the  summits  the  notched  saw-like 
outlines  they  so  often  present. 

The  materials  worn  from  the  surface  of  the  hi^ier  are  spread 
out  over  the  k>wer  grounds.  The  streams  as  they  descend  begin 
to  drop  their  frdght  of  sediment  when,  by  the  lessening  of  tbdr 
declivity,  their  carrying  power  is  diminished.  The  great  plains 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  this  depodt  of  gravel,  sand  and 
loam.  They  are  thus  monuments  at  once  of  the  destructive  and 
reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in  progress  unceasing^ 
since  the  first  land  rose  above  the  sea  and  the  first  shower  of  nia 
fell.  Every  pebble  and  particie  of  thdr  soil,  once  part  of  the 
distant  mountains,  has  travelled  slowly  and  fitfully  to  lower 
levels.  Again  and  again  have  these  materials  been  shifted, 
ever  moving  downward  and  sea-ward.  For  centuries,  perhaps, 
they  have  taken  their  share  in  the  fertility  of  the  plaint  and 
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bavc  ninUUKd  to  Ihc  nuitun  at  Sower  and  tne,  ol  ll 

ihe  iJr.  line  lieui  oI  the  Md  and  of  nMa  bimKli. 

daliny  la  slUI  tht  peat  dc 

find  undiituibed  repoM,  uid  Ukr,  >lawly  accumuiating  i 

muave  beda,  they  will  Raiain  trntil,  in  lbs  coiuse  of  n 

renened  upbeaval  ahall  niie  tbem  into  futuie  land,  then  o 

nuvetopaistiirough  the  lamc  cycle  of  d  "    ^ 


It  bourne  alone  can  tbQ' 


A-Gi.) 


The  practical  icudy  ol  the  uience  it  tieaced  of  by  F.  von  KicbtliDfcii. 
tairtrflr  FerscSuntsriiitrntt  t<B«i):G.  \.  C-Af.  Aidi  In  PraclUal 
Omleiy  (Sthed.,  l^hA-Gciliic,  Oulliia  tt  FitU  Gtsltty  (jthcd.. 

J.V.ElKlaa,i^iSGn^(ift»«-i9f9).  TherditkiiiiatCcokiir 
to  KSOBry  ore  dealt  with  bv  Sir  A.  Gdkic.  Sanery  of  Sioliand  litd  cd-, 
iSOOTj.  E-  Marr,  Tlu  SnaaiJU  siildy  d/  Arawy  ((9110I;  Lord 
Auphiirv  Tin  Setnery  af  SaiUcriarid  (ti^y.Tki  Sctwn  oj  kttilsxd 
■d  J.  Geikle,  £•»»  Sculfliin  (189*).  A  deuil^  bthlio- 
-■ —  -  "It  a.  Oikle't  Ttxl  Biii  tf  Cwliin.  See  •!» 
viH  fo^untv  anKin  on  geological  subjocu  (01  apecul  reference*  to 

OBOIBTBICAL  COHTINUlTy.  Is  a  report  of  the  loidtiite 
pieEttd  to  Jean  Viclor  Poncelel'a  TraiU  da  frffritlH  frt- 
in^na  dnjifarci  (parij,  iSii),  Iciaiaid  that  he  employed  "a 
qnll- appelle  le  ptiocipe  '-  ^-  ■-' "    ■■■'-  ' .-__■_._ 


inpby  ii  (iren  in 


k  by"  let  plus 


dated  as 


).  b«n  tacitly  assumed  as 


by  Gotld 


libnitc  (Oif.  X.E.D.),  and  previously 
under  nwth«  name  by  Jobaan  Keplet  In  cap.  Iv.  4  ol  bis  Ad 
ViidtioMtm  pargiifitmtna  quibus  attrmartiae  fan  oflica  tradUnr 
IFnncoIurti,  1604).     01  sections  of  Ilie  cone,  he  says,  there  are 

FiHd  the  line-pair  we  pass  Ibrough  an  InGnliy  of  hyperbolas  lo 
llM  paralwb,  and  thence  thtough  an  inSniiy  of  iJlipses  to  the 
(jidc.  KitaKd  to  the  scdjona  an  cciuin  nmatkable  points 
which  have  ao  name.  Kepler  calls  them  loci.  The  cinrle  has 
««  locus  at  the  centre,  an  ellipse  or  hyp«bd*  >'*<>  loci  equl- 

and  aaothet,  \tie  "  eaecus  focus,"  niiich  may  be  imagined  lo  be 
t  inlmil)  on  the  axis  viIIm  st  williaU  Ihi  cvm.    Tlu  line  liai 


at  of  tha  a 


lacaUel  t< 


Itu  analoay  we  must  speak  paradoilcally.  and  uy  that  the  I 
pail  lUuwiu  hu  lod,  which  in  tbia  caM  coalesce  u  in  the  □ 
. and. (all  upon  the  linea  theniielvcsi  fot  our  geometrical  t< 
tiuuld  be  subject  to  analogy.  Kepler  dearly  )ove»  analogies 
siDtt  inuiy  tcichcn,  acquainted  with  all  the  Kcreti  of  nat 
"tmuuH  iiolariM  aivutarmni  cnsiios."  And  tliey  lire  tc 
especially  regarded  in  geometry  aa.  hy  the  uae  of  "  bowi 
absurd  eupmaiona/'  elaiaintt  eatrenae  limiting  forms  with 
infinity  el  iniermetUate  cases,  and  placing  the  whole  eueoce 
Ihiag  clearly  beloie  the  eyes. 

HciE,  then,  wc  and  focmdated  by  Ke[rier  the  doctrine  of 
.concumnce  of  pamlkla  at  a  lin^  polni.at  infinity  and 
piinidpleoliiaBiuu|ty(uadeitheun»asalasy)iaKlallonto 
tahniiaiy  gieM.    Sudi  coaceptions  u  strikingly  pcspouoded  in' 
a.  famou*  work  cotdd  not  eacape  tbc  notici  of  contemporary 
BwthematiriaiH.     Ucury'  Briggs,  in  a  leite>  (o  Kepler  Iiom 
Menoa  CtUega.  Oiiord, dated  '■  10  CaL  Uirlils  i6is,"  sugpsts 

tbefaiknelM  cenatracUwii  Draw  a  luie  CBADC,  and  IM  an 
-aOipK.  k.paiabola,  aod  a  hjveiMa  bavc  B  aitd  A  for  tocu*  aitd 


vertei.    LetCCbaibeotheTfodof  ihaellipaeandlhehypeilMta. 

Make  AD  equal  to  AB.  and  with  centres  CC  and  radiuj  ineadi 
cue  equal  to  CD  describe  liiclea.  Then  any  point  of  the  dUpae 
is  equidiuant  (lom  the  locus  B  and  one  circle,  and  any  point  of 
the  bypeibola  f torn  ibefocuiBaod  Ifae  other  circle.  Anypoiiit 
P  of  the  parabola,  in  which  the  second  focot  i«  missing  or  lo- 
hnitoly  distant,  ia  equidistant  from  the  focui  B  and  the  Uiw 
through  D  which  we  call  the  direcirii,  tliia  taking  the  place  of 
elthsr  dnie  when  ita  centre  C  is  at  infinity,  and  naj  line  CP 
being  tbmi  parallel  lo  the  axil.  Thus  Briggs,  and  we  know  not 
how  maay  "  aavaos  gtomStrea  ^'  who  have  Left  no  recoid,  bad 
already  taken  up  ihe  new  doctrine  in  geometry  in  iu  aulbor'i 
lifetime.  Six  years  after  Keplet's  death  in  1630  Ciiard  Dcsupiea, 
"  the  Monge  ol  his  ago."  broiighl  out  Ibe  bat  of  hia  remarkable 
noika  founded  on  the  same  principles,  a  ibort  tiait  entitled 
Ullhei*  tHutfidit  it  tutlln  a  poitaSitt  In  ti/jclt  imntt 
rtdUmtHt  OH  en  derii  (Paris,  i6j6);  hut  "  Le  ptivilfge  (toU  de 
t6jo  "  (Poudra,  iEjirtt  de  Dcs^,  i.  55).  Kepler  aa  a  modeTn 
georaelei  is  bsl  known  by  bit  New  Slereemelry  e/  Wine  Colli 
(Ijodi,  161;),  in  which  he  cepkcet  the  circuitous  Archimedean 
method  of  exhaustion  by  a  direct  "  royal  road  "  of  infinitesimala, 

as  made  up  of  a  auccesajon  of  short  chorda.  Sonae  aooo  yean 
previously  one  AnUphOr  probably  the  well-known  opponent  of 
Socratea,  haa  regarded  a  circle  in  like  manner  as  ttie  limiting 
form  of  a  many^ided  insciibcd  iccliliuear  figure.  Anlipbo'l 
notion  was  rejected  by  the  men  of  bis  day  oa  unsound,  and  when 
reproduced  by  Keplec  it  was  again.stouily  oppoud  as  incapable 
ti  any  sort  of  geometrical  demoi)sttatian— not  allogetber  vitb- 


n,  for  it 


'of  CO 


the  tkeoty  of  ceDliouity,  tbe  one 
waa  the  idea  of  imaginary  points  InvJled  in  ll 
geometry  of  Reni  Descartes,  in  which  cquationa 
ablet  lepreMati  ng  c(p«rdinates  were  found  often  to  h 
coots.  Newton,  in  hia  two  aections  on  "Inveniio  orUum" 
{Prindfid  i.  4, 5),  shows  in  lui  biief  way  tbal  he  is  familiar  sith 
tbe  piinciples  of  modern  gcomeliy.  lu  two  prapositioni  be  lues 
an  auxiliary  line  whlcb  la  supposed  to  cut  the  conic  in  X  and  Y, 
but.aabe  remarks  at  the  end  ol  the  second  (prop.  34),  it  may  iMt 
cut  It  at  BlL  For  the  siko  of  brevity  he  paascs  on  at  once  with  the 

appended  to  prop.  17,  alter  laying  that  an  saymptotc  is  a  tangent 
at  infinity,  he  gives  an  unexplained  general  conatiuclion  for  the 
uei  of  a  coi^c^  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  has  aiymptoiet. 
In  all  luch  caaea,  bavingc^uniiona  10  his  loci  in  the  background, 
bomaybaveihought  of  dementi  of  the  figure  as  passing  into  ibe 
imat^nary  state  In  such  manner  aa  not  to  vitiate  condunons 
arrived  at  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  reality, 

Roger  Joseph  Boscovich,  a  careful  student  of  Newion'i  woika, 
1.         r  ,,  ^^  thorough  discussion  of  geometrical  continuity  in 


e  third 


that  all  VI 


■.ol  hi 


Elen^tlt  I 


iliea  of  a  defino 


manner  ol  all,  although  aome  artifice  may  be  required  1 
out   the   underlying  analogy   between    them.    Tba  t__ 
utremiiicsof  an  infinite  itcaighi  line,  he  ssyi,  are  tb  be  regarded 

infinity  on  either  side  of  it,    llila  leads  up  to  the  Idea  of  aar/af 

tholioe  infinity.  Change  from  the  real  to  the  ImaginaTy  state  is 
contingent  u^a  the  paasageol  some  element  of  a  figure  through 
aero  or  infinity  and  never  takes  place  per  inUutt.  Lines  beinc 
soma  poaitivt  and  soma  ne^live,  there  must  be  negative  rtd- 
anglea  and  negaiivo  tquan*,  tuch  aa  thote  of  the  exterior 
diameters  ol  a  hyperbola.  Boacovich's  first  principle  waa  thai 
of  Kep^r,  by  who«  tuaxjunmt  abtvdis  letutioaibia  the  bc^dest 
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mppUcadoM  of  it  a>e  €tvered>  a»  wbm  we  lagt  nitli  PttKdet 
that  all  coMentric  drcto  in'  a  plane  t»uch  one  aiiother  ill  two 
imaginafy!  £xed  poinu  at  infinity.  In  G.  IL  Ch.  von  Stanidt's 
GtPMiCri$  dtf  Lne  and  BeHfUge  gurCdtrL.  (Ntiinberg,  X847, 
1856-1860)  the  gcometvy  ol  pentien,  indnding  the-exteaeion  of 
the  fidd  of  pui«  geometry  to  Ihe  iniBite  and  the  imagittaty,.  is 
presented  as  an  independent  sdeocey "  welche  des  Mewrns  nicht 
htdarf.*'  (See  OsouETRyr  Pn^ecliH.) 

Ocobur  iUndons  due  to  diAanoe,  nch  as  Roger  Bacon  notices 
in  XlitOtkS'mQjm  (i.  xa6,  ii.  108, 497;  Oxford,  1897),  lead  up  to 
or  tiiastrate  the  mathematical  uses  of  the  infinite  and  its  le- 
dprocid  Che  infinltesimaL  Specious  objections  can,  of  coucm,  be 
made  to  the  anomalies  of  the  law  of  cuMinuity,  but  they  are 
inherent  in  the  higher  geometry,  which  has  taught  va  so  much 
•f  the ''secrets  of  nature."  Kcpler'seacursuson  the  "analogy" 
between  the  conic  sections  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  given  at 
kn^h  in  an  article  on  **  Hie  Geometry  of  Kepler  and  Newton  " 
In  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Trcttsactions  of  lh«  Cambri^e  FkUasopkieal 
ScdHy  ( 1 900) .  It  had  been  generally  overlooked,  imtil  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  present  writer  in  a  note  lead  in  x88o  {Proe. 
CiP^.  iv.  X4-17),  and  shortly  afterwards  in  The  Ancient  and 
Modem  Geometry  of  CcnkSy  with  Historitot  Notes  and  ProUgo- 
UMira  (Cambridge  x88i).  (CT.*) 

OlOMBTItT*  the  general  term  for  the  branch  of  mathematics 
which  has  for  its  province  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
•pace.  FroA  experience,  or  t>068ibly  intuitively,  we  characterize 
eidstent  space  by  certain  fundamental  qualities,  termed  axioms, 
which  are  insusceptible  of  proof;  and  these  azioou,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mathcmaticad  entities  d  the  point,  straight  lii», 
curve,  surface  and  solid,  appropriately  defined,  are  the  premises 
from  which  the  geometer  draws  conclusions.  Hie  geometrical 
axioms  we  merely  conventions;  00  the  one  hand,  the'  system 
■lay  be  based  upon  inductions  from  experience,  In  which  case 
the  deduced  geometry  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  physical 
•dence;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  may  be  formed  by 
purely  logical  methods,  in  which  case  the  geometry  is  a  phase 
of  pure  mathematics.  Obviously  the  geometry  with  which  we 
axe  most  familiar  is  that  of  ejdstent  space — the  three-dimensional 
•pace  of  experience;  this  geometry  may  be  termed  Euclidean, 
•iter  its  most  famous  expositor.  But  other  geometries  exbt, 
lor  it  is  possible  to  frame  systems  of  axioms  which  definitely 
characterize  some  other  kind  of  ^ace,  and  from  these  axioms 
to  deduce  a  series  of  non-contradictory  propositions;  sudi 
geometries  are  called  non-Eaclidean. 

It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  geometry 
under  the  following  headings:    - 

I.  Eudideon  Geometry:  a  discussion  of  the  axi<»is  of  existent 
space  and  of  the  geometrical  entities,  followed  by  a  synoptical 
account  of  Euclid's  Elements, 

It.  PrefecUve  Geometry,  primarily  Euclidean^  but  dififering 
from  I.  in  employing  the  notion  of  geometrical  contimrily  {q,t.) — 
points  and  lines  at  infinity. 

IIL  Descriptite  Geometry:  the  methods  for  representing  upon 
planes  figures  placed  in  space  oi  three  dimensions. 

IV.  Analytical  Geometry:  the  representation  of  geometrical 
figures  and  thetr  reUtions  by  algebraic  equations. 

V.  Line  Geometry:  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  line  regarded 
as  the  space  element. 

VI.  ifon-EucHiean  Goometry:  a  discussion  of  geometries 
Other  than  that  of  the  space  of  experience. 

YU.  Axioms  of  Geometry:  a  critical  analysis  of  the  foundations 

of  geometry. 

Special  subiects  are  treated  under  their  own  headings:  e.g. 
PaojBCTioN,  Pcrspectivb;-Curvb,  Surface;  Circls,  Conic 
Section;  Trianclb,  Polygon,  Polyhedron;  there  are  aUo 
articles  on  special  curves  and  figures,  e.g.  Ellipse,  Parabola, 
Hyperbola  ;  Tbtrahedron.Cubb.Octaiibdron.Dodbcxhbdron, 
Icosahbdron  :  CakdIoid,  Catenary,  Cissoid.Conchoid.Cycloio. 
EriCYCLou).  LiUAqoN,  Oval,  Quadratrix,  Spiral,  &c. 

Hiilory.^Tht  origin  of  geometry  (Gr.  7^,  earth,  iikffjov,  a 
measure)  is,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  be  found  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  Its  birthplace  was  Egypt,  and  it  arose  from  the 
jKed  of  surveying  the  lands  inundated  by  the  Nile  floods.  ^^  In 


ks  infancy  it  thttrfoni  cMsiMed  of  a  few  mis,  vity  tougk  and 
approximate,  lor  coaiputiag  the  aceas  of  txianjBlea  ami  quadri- 
laterals; and,  with  the  Egyptians^  it.psoceoded  bO  further,  the 
geonetiical  entities-'the  point,  line»  surface  aMi  solid— being 
only  diacusaed  in  so  far  as  ihey  were  involved  in  peactkal  affairs. 
The  point  was  realized  as  a  Bgiaik  or  position,  a  slraii^t  line  as  a 
stretched  string  or  the  tradaig  of  *  pole,  a  surface  as  an  area; 
but  these  imita  were  not  abstracted;  and  fee  the  Egyptians 
geometxy  was  only  an  art— anaitxiliaiy  to  surveying.^  The 
firal  step  towardkits  elevation  to  tlie  tan^ef  a  scienee  was  tnade 
\yf  Tbales  iq.t.)  of  Miletus,  who  traqs|>Unted  the  elementaiy 
Egyptian  mensaration  to  Greece*  Thalea  clearly,  abstracted 
the  Aotmns  of  points  and  lines,  founding  the  geoaetiy  of  the 
latter  unit,  and  discovering  per  solium  many  propositioiu  co»- 
ceming  areas,  the  circle,  &c.  The  empirical  ruksof  the  Egyptians 
wese  corrected  and  developed  by  the  leiMC  School  which  he 
founded,  espedal^  by  Anaximaader  and  Anaxagoras,  and  in 
the  6th  century  bx.  passed  into  the  cam  of  tte  Pythagoreans. 
From  this  time  geometry  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
Greek  thoughL  Pythagoras  {q.t.),  seeldiig  the  key  of  the 
universe  in  arithmetic  and  geometiy,  inveatigatcd  logkally  the 
principles  underiying  the  known  piopositsons;  aad  thia  resoUed 
in  the  formulation  of  definitions,  axioms,  and  poatulatcs  whidi, 
in  addition  to  fotmding  a  mmms  of  geonetiy,  permitted  a 
ciysbalhaatiQn,  fractional,. it  is  taie,  of  thie  awwrphous  CoUec&ioD 
of  material  at  hand.  Pythagoteaa  gecanetiy  was  essentially  a 
geometry  of  areas  and  solids^  its  goal-was  the  regular  SoHde^ 
the  tetrahedron,  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron  and  icoaa- 
hedron—which  symbolized  the  five  eleaKnta  of  Gxedc  cosMOlogy . 
The  geometry  (rf  the  circle,  previously  studied  ia  Egypt  and 
much  mereserionslybyThalea,  was  somewhat  neglected,  although 
tine  curve  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  plane  figusts 
and  the  sphere  the  moM  perfect  of  all  solids.  Tfaecitde,howevtf, 
was  taken  up  by  the  Sophists,  who  Eftade  cBoat  ol  their  discoveries 
in  attempts  to  abhre  the -classical  peofalems  of  squaring  the  ctrde, 
doubling  the  cube  and  tristeting  an. angle.  These  problems, 
besidea  stimulating  pure  geometry,  ie.  the  geometry  of  .con- 
structions made  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  exercised  consider* 
aUe  hiflnence  in  other  directions.  The  first  pcoblem  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  exhamlion  for  defeennining  areas. 
Antiphon  inscribed  a  square  in-  a  drcl^  and  oa  each  side  an 
isosceles  triangle  having  its  vertex  on  the  circle;  on  the  aides 
of  the  octagon  so  obtained,  isoecelea  triangles  were  again  con- 
structed, the  process  leading  to  inscribed  polygons  of  8,  16  and 
52  sides;  and  the  areas  of  these  polygons^  which  axt  eosily 
determined,  are  successive  appnufimations  to  the  aeen  of  the 
ckde.  Bryson  of  Heradea  took  an  impoctant  step  ^hen  he 
circumscribed,  in  additian  to  inscribing,  pdygona  to  a  dcele, 
but  he  committed  an  error  in  treating  the  drck  aa  the  mean  of 
the  two  polygons.  The  method  of  Antiphon,  in  assuming  that 
by  continued  division  a  polygon  can  be  constructed  odnddent 
with  the  circle,  demanded  that  magnitndea  are  dot  infinitdy 
divisible.  Much  controversy  ranged  about  this  point;  Aristotle 
supported  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility;  Zcno  attenq>ted 
to  show  its  absurdity.  The  mechanical  tracing  of  lod,  a  principle 
initiated  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum  to  solve  the  last  two  problems, 
was  a  frequent  subject  for  study,  and  several  mrrhaniral  corves 
were  thus  discovered  at  subsequent  dates  (dssoid,  conchoid, 
quadratrix).  Mention  may  be  made  of  Hippocrates,  who, 
beddes  developing  the  known  methods,  made  a  Btndy  nf  afthilar 
figures,  and,  as  a.  consequence,  of  proportion,  l^s  step  is 
important  as  bringing  into  line  disoontinaoas  number  asd 
continuous  magnitude. 

A  fresh  stimulus  was  givMi  by  the  succeeding  Phitonisti,  Mo, 
accepting  in  pert  the  IVthagerean  cosmology,  made  .the  study 
of  geometry  preliminary  to  that  of  philosophy.  "Tlie  faaaor 
discoveries  made  by  this  school  Were  fadhf ated  .in  n#  email 
measure  by  the  clarification  of  the  anoaoi  and  definitiona,  the 
logical  sequence  of  propositions  which  was  adopted;  and,  wadn 
especially,  by  the  formulation  of  the  analytic  method,  Le*  of 
assuming  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  dien  reasoning  tor  a 

>  Far  Egyptian  geometry  see  Eoyrr,  I  £M«aM  and 
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kttown  tnttb.  Tbc  vuSn  ttreB^tli  M  the  Platonist  seometers 
liesinsteraometryoriliegtOBieuyofMiklB.  The  P)rtlagoreaiu 
had  detlt  whh  the  sphere  and  regular  sefids,  but  the  pyramid, 
prism,  cone  and  cyiinderwere  but  Utile  known  until  the  Platonisu 
took  them  in  hand.  Eudona  established  their  menauradon, 
proving  the  pyramid  and  cone  t«  haipe  one-third  the  content 
of  a  prkm  and  cylinder  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  bdght, 
and  was  probably  the  discoverer  of  a  proof  that  the  volumes  of 
spheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii  The  discussion  otsections 
of  the  cone  and  cylinder  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  three  curves 
named  the  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola  (see  Conic  SEcnoii); 
it  is  difficult  Uy  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  discovery; 
its  investigation  marks  the  crowning  achievement  of  Greek 
geometry,  and  led  in  later  years  to  the  fundamental  theorems 
and  methods  of  modem  geometry. 

Hie  presentation  of  the  subject^natter  of  geom^ry  as  a  con- 
nected and  logical  series  of  propositions,  prefaced  by  'X^poi  or 
foundations,  had  been  attempted  by  many;  but  it  is  to  Eudid 
that  we  owe  a  complete  exposition.  Little  indeed  in  the  Elements 
is  probably  origii»l  except  the  arrangement;  but  in  this  Eudid 
surpassed  such  predecessors  as  Hippocrates,  Leon,  pupil  of 
Neodeides,  and  Theudius  of  Magnesia,  devising  an  apt  logical 
model,  althou^  when  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  modem  mathe- 
roatical  conceptions  the  proofs  are  riddled  with  fa  Hades.  Accord- 
ing to  the  commentator  Produs,  the  EUmeiUs  were  written  with 
a  twofold  object,  first,  to  introduce  the  novice  to  geometry,  and 
secondly,  to  lead  him  to  the  regular  solids;  conic  sections  found 
no  place  therein.  What  Eudid  did  for  the  line  and  circle, 
ApelloaiiiB did  for  theconfc  sections,  but  there  wehaveadiscoverer 
aa  well  as  editor.  These  two  works,  which  contain  the  greatest 
contributions  to  andent  geometry,  are  treated  in  detail  in 
Section  I.  Budidean  Ceowutry  and  the  articles  Eucud;  Conic 
SionoR;  Apouonius.  Between  Eudid  and  ApoUonius  there 
iourished  the  illustrious  Archimedes,. whose  geometridd  dis- 
coveries are  mainty  concerned  with  the  mensuration  of  the 
drde  and  conic  sections,  and  of  the  sphere,  cone  and  cylinder, 
and  whose  greatest  contribution  to  geometrical  method  is  the 
elevation  of  the  method  of  exhaustion  to  the  dignity  of  an  instm- 
ment  of  research.  ApoUonius  was  followed  by  Ntcomedes,  the 
Inventor  of  the  conchoid;  Diodes,  the  inventor  of  the  dssoid; 
Zenodorus,  the  founder  of  the  study  of  isoperimetrical  figures; 
Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  trigonometry;  and  Heron  the  elder, 
who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Eg}^>tians,  and  primarily 
directed  attention  to  problems  of  practical  surveying- 

Of  the  many  isolated  discoveries  made  by  the  later  Alexandrian 
mathemitirisns,  those  of  Mendaus  are  of  importance.  He 
showed  how  to  treat  spherical  triangles,  estabUshing  their 
properties  and  determining  thdr  congruence;  his  theorem  on 
the  products  of  the  segments  in  which  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
are  cut  by  a  line  was  the  foundation  on  which  Camot  erected 
his  theory  of  transversals.  These  propositiona,  and  also  those 
of  Hipparchus,  were  vtiUzed  and  devdoped  by  Ptolemy  (q:6.), 
the  expositor  of  trigonometry  and  discoverer  of  many  iadated 
propositions.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  commentator  Pappus, 
whose  Mathemalkal  CoaeOhns  is  valuable  for  iU  wealth  of 
historical  matter;  of  Theon,  an  editor  of  Eudid's  Ekmsnts  and 
commentator  of  Ptolemy'a  Almagpsi;  of  Produs,  a  commentator 
of  Eudid;  and  of  Eutodus,  a  commentator  of  ApoUonius  and 
Archimedes. 

The  Romans,  essentiaUy  practical  and  having  no  indination 
to  study  sdence  fus  science,  only  had  a  geometry  which  sufficed 
lor  survesdng;  and  even  here  there  were  abundant  inaccurades, 
the  empirical  rules  employed  bdng  akin  to  thoseof  the  E^gyptians 
and  Heron.  The  Hindus,  likewise,  gave  more  attention  to 
computation,  and  thdr  geometry  was  dther  of  Greek  origin  or 
in  the  form  presented  in  trigonometry,  more  particulariy  con- 
nected with  arithmetic.  It  had  no  logical  foundations;  each 
proposition  stood  alone;  and  the  results  were  empirical.  The 
Arabs  more  closely  foUowed  the  Greeks,  a  plan  adopted  as  a 
sequd  to  the  translation  of  the  works  ol  Eudid,  ^^loUonius, 
Archimedes  and  many  others  into  Arabic.  Their  chief  con- 
H&uiton  to  geometry  is  exhibited  in  thdr  solution  of  algebraic 


e^inationa  Vy  interMctlng  coaics,  a  alep  already  taken  by  the 
Greeks  in  Isdated  cases,  but  only  clevatad  into  a  mOkod  by  Omar 
al  Hayyami,  who.  iourished  in  the  nth  century.  Du^ag  ^ 
middle  agea  little  waa  added  to  Greek  and  Ambic  geometiy. 
T^eonardo  ti  Pisa  wrote  a  Pnuika  gfioatdriae  (i«o),  wherdn 
Eudidean  methods  are  employed;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  14th 
century  that  geometry,  gencnUy  Eodid's  ElewuHts,  beannc 
an  essential  item  in  university  oonkula.  11ier&  was,  bowcww; 
no  sign,  of  orighial  development,  other  brandies  of  BMthmaCScs, 
mafakfy  algobra  and  trigonometry,  exerdsing  a  greater  fasdmuion 
untfl  the  z6th  century,  when  the  sul^Jea  agiin  came  Imo  favouE. 

The  extnocdinary  mathematical  talent  wlucfa  came  into  being 
In  the  i6th  and  17th  oenturiea  reacted  on  geometry  and  gave  rise 
to  aU  thooe  duonctacs  which  distinguisb  modem  from  andent 
geometry.  The  first  innovatioii  of  moment  was  the  formulation 
of  the  piindple  of  geometrical  continuity  by  Kepler.  The  notfon 
of  infinity  which  it  involved  permitted  geinerelisatkms  and 
ssrstematisations  hitherto  unthought  of  (see  GsoMsnicai 
CoMiormTY);  and  the  method  of  indefinite  division  applied  to 
rectification,  and  quadrature  and  cubature  problems  avoided 
the  cumbrous  method  of  exhaustion  and  provided  more  accntate 
results.  Further  progrem  wis  made  by  Bonaventura  Cavalied, 
who,  in  his  Geometria  indmsihilibus  tonUnucnm '{i6io),  de- 
vised a  method  interfenediate  between  that  of  eAnankm.  and 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  Leibniu  and  Newton.  The  lo^kal 
basb  of  his  system  was  corrected  by  Roberval  and  Pascal;  and 
their  discoveries»  taken  in  coi||unction  with  those  of  Leiboita, 
Newton,  and  many  others  in  the  fluxional  cakulus,  culminated 
in  the  branch  of  our  subject  known  as  differentkd  geometfy 
(see  iNinmEsncAL  CalCuld8»  Cuuve;  StntFAca). 

A  aeoond  important  advance  followed  the  recognitJon  Uiat 
coaica  could  be  regarded  as  projections  of  a  drde,  a  conception 
which  led  at  the  hands  of  Desatgues  and  Pascal  to  modem 
prcytcUve  gdomdiy  and  perspwUfc  A  third,  and  pethapa  the 
most  important,  advance  attended  the  application  of  ygdxa  to 
geometry  by  Descartes,  who  thereby  founded  analytkal  geomtbyi. 
The  new  fields  thus  opened  up  were  dUigently  explored,  but  the 
calculus  exercised  the  greatest  attraction  and  rdativdy  Httle 
progress  was  made  in  geometry  untfl  the  beginning  of  tbe  19th 
century,  when  a  new  era  opened. 

GaspardMongewasthefintimportantoontrilMitor,sttmii]atli« 
analytical  and  differential  geometry  and  founding  desenpfm 
giometry  in  a  series  of  papers  and  especiaUy  in  his  lectures  at  the 
£cole  polytechnique.  Projective  geometry,  founded  by  Denr^ 
gues,  Pascal,  Monge  and  L.  N.  M.  Camot,  was  crystaUined  by 
J.  V.  Poncelet,  the  creator  of  the  modem  methods.  In  his 
Traili  des  pr^pHSUs  its  figures  (1822)  the  line  and  circular  poinu 
at  infinity,  imaglnades,  polar  redprocaUon,  homology,  cross- 
ratio  and  projection  are  ^rstematically  employed.  In  Germany, 
A.F.  MObius,  J.  Pliidier  and  J.  Stetner  were  making  far-reaching 
contributions.  M<)biu8,  in  his  Barycentrisehe  Cakul  (1827), 
introduced  homogeneous  co-ordinates,  and  also  tbe  powerful 
notion  of  geometrical  transformation,  indudtng  the  ^pedal 
cases  of  coUineation  and  duality;  Plttcker,  in  his  AnalyHsfk- 
geometriscke  EtOwickdungen  (1828-1831),  and  his  SysUm  da 
analytisckett  GeomebrU  (1835),  introduced  the  abridged  notaUon, 
line  and  plane  co-ordinates,  and  the  conception  H  generaltrcd 
space  dements;  while  Steiner,  besides  enriching  geometry  in 
numerous  directions,  was  the  first  to  systematicaUy  genente 
figures  by  projective  pencils.  We  may  also  notice  M.  Cbasks, 
whose  Aperou  kisiorique  (1837)  is  a  dasdc  Synthetic  geometry, 
characterized  by  its  fniitfulness  and  beauty,  attracted  moM 
attention,  and  it  so  happened  that  its  originally  weak  logical 
f  oimdations  became  replaced  by  a  more  substantia  set  of  axioms. 
These  were  found  in  the  anhannonic  ratio,  a  device  leading  to 
the  Uberation  of  synthetic  geometry  from  metric^  relations, 
and  in  involution,  which  yidded  rigorous  definitions  of  hnagin- 
aries.  These  innovations  were  made  by  K.  J.  C.  von  Staudt. 
Analytical  geometry  was  stimulated  by  the  algebra  of  invariants, 
a  subject  much  developed  by  A.  Cayley,  G.  Salmon,  S.  H.  Aroa- 
hold,  L.  O.  Hesse,  and  more  particulariy  by  R.  F.  A.  Clebscfa. 

The  introduction  of  tbe  line  as  a  space  ekrmem,  initiated  by 
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n.  GnMmum  (iBu)  "i  Cm^  (iBrOi  jiMtS  at  the  luitdi  at 
FlOckcr  1  IMW  geometry,  tenud  ii«  tamtlry,  a  lubjcct 
devdoptd  nore  noubly  by  F.  Kkan.  Clebich,  C  T.  Scyt  tad 
F.  0.  R.  Stun  (■«  SectioB  V-.  LimGumitrj), 

Hm-eudUmn  lemmilria,  InviDg  prinaitl;  their  oTi|In  Id  the 
tliicasiiaa  of  EticUdeu  panlldi,  and  tnaud  by  Wallis.  Siccheri 
and  Lambert,  han  iMaa  opccUly  devdi^wd  diuing  the  iqih 
tcntoty.  Fmi  liaci  of  lii*ctt%auon  Bay  b«  dutinguUied:— 
(fw  iMlve-ayMhttic,  aaodatcd  wilk  Lebatadkemki,  Bolyi^, 
Cum;  (he  metric  diSerential,  Modkd  by  Kiemaim,  Hdmliollz, 
Bellnniii  the  prcijeaivc,  developed  by  Cayley,  Kktn.Clifiord; 
and  Ibc  ciitkil-^nihetlc,  praniDted  chiefly  fay  tin  ItiUan 
tnatbeiiiatidant  Peano,  Veroiiest,  Biinli'Fone,  Levi  Civjtti, 
andtbeGermauPaschandHilbett.  (C.E.*] 

I.  EnCLIDKJUl  CEOHEnT 

Thii  branch  at  the  idence  of  geanmry  ii  »  named  lince  in 

■nclhod*  and  amngcmcnt  ir  ih«e  hid  down  in  Eucfid'i 

I  1.  Axiamt. — Tbe  object  of  gcometiy  ia  to  involigitc  (lie 
ptoperLiei  of  space.  The  Eist  >lcp  must  coneitt  in  exabhihlng 
thoic  fundenwntai  propenits  fiom  which  all  others  (olioir  by 
pnccLsa  of  deductive  reasoning.  Tbey  aie  laid  down  in  ihe 
Aaionu,  and  tbcta  ought  to  fonn  luch  a  tyitcm  that  nothing 
need  be  added  to  Ibem  in  oider  fuUy  to  characteTiie  ipace,  and 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  vilhout  making  the  syitcm  in- 
complete.   They  rami,  in  f«l,  completety  "  define  "apace. 

I  1.  Dtjinitimi.—Tbe  aiiomi  of  Euclidean  Geometry  ate 
obtained  from  iaipection  of  exhdoit  apace  and  of  ulidfl  in 
cililent  apace, — hence  from  eipciience.  The  tame  aonrcc 
girca  ua  Ibe  DOlioua  of  the  gcomelrtcal  entitiei  to  nhfch  the 
maiom*  nlaie,  viK.  aotida,  amfacei,  linca  oc  cutvti,  and  psinlj. 
A  ulid  ia  directly  given  by  eiperience;  we  have  only  to  abstract 
ail  material  from  it  in  order  to  gain  the  notion  of  a  geometricil 

boundary  or  boundaries  are  called  lurfacea.  They  separate  one 
part  of  ifiact  irom  another,  and  aic  aaid  to  bavo  no  thickness. 
Their  boundariea  are  curve*  or  lines,  and  these  have  length 
oidy.  TTieir  bouodarlea.  again,  m  points,  wblcb  have  no 
Diagnitude  but  only  potiiion.  We  thui  come  In  three  itrps 
fiDia  aoUdi  to  poinli  which  have  no  magniisde;  in  each  itep 
we  [oae  one  extension.  HenceweBayaaolid  has  three  dimensions, 
asQrface(wo,ah'neDne,anda  point  none.  Space  itself,  of  «hidi 
a  solid  [amis  only  a  part,  ii  also  said  to  be  of  three  dimcnsioiu. 
The  same  tlung  ia  rituded  to  be  npieiard  by  aaying  that  a 
itrifd  has  length,  breadth  and  tbklinew,  a  ntface  length  and 
breadth,  a  line  length  only,  and  a  pdot  no  cileniioii  whatsoever. 
Eudidgivu  theeucnceof  theseataMraenlsasdefrnitionti'- 
Def.  1, 1.  A  pBinI  u  Ouu  wMik  Jwi  »  ^orU,  «r  wUA  tat  «  aof- 
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i.  A  ■>& u  UuU  nMct  hu  l^lt,  trUfSlk  aai  Ikcfaau. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  synthetic  tnethod  Is  adopted  by 
Euclid;  the  analytical  deiivatioa  ol  the  successive  ideas  at 
"auilace,"  "tine,"  and"point"fi«nskec)iperiiMala]ie(lIs*- 
UOB  <rf  a  "  solid  "  doc*  not  bid  a  place  ia  ha  ayaten,  althon^ 
possessing  more  advantages. 

If  we  allow  motion  in  geonetiy,  we  may  generate  these 
cntitiea  by  moving  a  point,  *  lisq,  oiikSBtlac*,  thu:^ — 
The  path  of  a  niDvtnf  nbu  ■•  ■  line. 
Tha  lash  si  m  BBvieg  IliM  ta.  in  Rnsal.  a  earface. 
The  iKCh  Dia  movlag  larface  ii,  mgeaenl,  aioUd. 

And  we  may  then  assume  that  the  Una,  surfaces  and  solids, 
■a  defined  befare,  can  all  be  generated  in  this  maniMC  From 
this  feBBTatien  ef  the  enti  rloa  it  follows  sgi: 
— the  fint  arid  last  position  of  the  tnoving 
points,  and  so  on;  and  thus  we  come  back 
with  which  we  started. 

Eadid  points  this  ont  In  his  rkfialtlona,— IM,  j,  I.,  Def.  6,  L, 
and  Bef.  s,  XI.  He  does  not,  however,  show  the  connexion 
which  these  definitions  have  with  those  mentioned  belorc. 
When  poinu  and  lines  han  been  defined.  *  lUUneBl  like 


I>(f  3 , 1. . "  Tlw  «itte«UUc*  of  e  Rue  ne  p^ats,"  b  a  pnporition 
whkheftberhaatobepraTed,  andthenitfaalheorem,  orwhkh 
has  to  be  taken  lor  panted.  In  whiiA  case  it  b  an  aiion.  And 
so  witk  Def.  a,  L,  ud  Def.  >,  XI. 

I  ],  Eudid's  definitions  menthoed  above  an  atlempH  to 
describe,  in  a  few  words,  miions  which  we  have  obtained  by 
inspection  ol  and  abstraction  from  solids.  A  lew  mote  notions 
hare  to  he  edited  -to  these,  prindpally  those  ol  tbe  simplest 
line— the  straight  line,  and  o(  the  simplest  surfice— the  flat 
surface  or  plans.  These  notions  we  possets,  but  to  define  them 
a«ante|y  b  difficult.  Eodid'a  Definition  4,  L,  "  A  tttai^t 
line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  polnli,''  nnal 
be  meaningless  to  any  one  who  has  not  tbe  notion  of  strslgblnets 
in  his  mind.  Ndlbec  does  it  ilate  a  properly  of  the  straight 
line  wliich  t«n  be  used  in  any  further  investigation.  Such  a 
ptiqierlyisglvealoAiioinio,!.  ItisreaDythis  axiom,  together 
with  PoMulales  i  and  3,  which  chiiactcriies  the  straight  line. 

Whilst  lot  the  sinight  line  tbe  verbal  definition  and  axiom 
an  kept  apart,  Euclid  miies  them  op  in  the  caac  ot  the  plane. 
Here  tbe  Definition  7, 1.,  includes  an  aiiom.  It  define*  a  plane 
19  a  sutface  which  has  the  property  ihst  every  iitaigbl  line 
which  joins  any  two  points  in  it  lies  altogether  in  the  turlice. 
But  if  we  take  a  straight  line  and  1  point  in  such  a  aurlace,  and 
draw  all  straight  lioes  which  foin  the  latter  to  all  points  in  the 
first  line,  the  surface  wQI  be  fully  determined.  This  construct  ion 
is  thertiote  sufficient  asadefiniiion.  Thatevety  other  straight 
line  which  joins  any  two  points  in  this  surface  lien  altoffetber 
In  It  It  a  further  property,  and  to  assume  ft  give*  anetbeT  ailoin. 

TbuE  ■  number  of  Euclid's  Biloms  are  hidden  among  Ms  first 
definitions.  A  ttHI  gieatei  oiDfusion  exists  In  the  present 
editions  of  Euclid  between  the  posiulaies  and  axioms  so  called, 
bat  iMs  is  doe  to  later  ediiors  and  not  to  Euclid  UmseU.  Tlw 
Utlet  had  tbe  last  three  axioms  put  together  with  the  posmUtcs 
(alrVra),  so  that  these  were  meant  to  include  all  assumpliou 
relating  to  spaee.  The  remaining  assun^tions,  which  rclale  to 
magnitndet  In  genend,  vii.  tbe  fint  eight  "  arioma  "  in  modem 
editToni,  were  cnlled  "  corioiod  twliont"  (oual  (nvuu). 
Of  the  latter  a  few  may  be  Slid  to  be  deCnilioDi.  Thus  the  eighth 
might  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  "  equal,"  and  the  sevenlb 
of  "  bahres."  If  we  wMi  to  collect  the  aibKu  naed  In  Endid'a 
SlenctO],  we  hive  tberelore  to  take  the  three  postuliles,  the 
list  three  ujomsai  generally  given,  a  lew  adorns  hidden  In  the 
definilioot,  and  an  axiom  need  by  Eudid  in  the  proof  ot  Prop. 
4,  I,  and  on  a  few  other  occasions,  vii.  that  figures  may  b« 
tnorcd  in  space  wttbout  change  ol  shape  or  size. 


The  definftfona  which  have  not  been  mentioned  are  aO 
"  nominal  definitions,"  that  la  to  say.  tbey  fix  a  name  for  a 
.ihlvg  dooibed.    Many  of  them  ovcrdetermine  a  figure. 

f  5.  Eadid's  Eltmmli  (lee  EtTCUo)  are  contained  la  ihlrtecn 
books.  Of  theae  the  first  bur  and  the  sixth  are  devoted  to 
"  plane  (etHnetry,"  as  the  Investigation  of  figures  In  a  pbine  is 
generally  ciUed.    Tie  5lhbgakc«<it«il»  the  theory  if  propoeticai 
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whidiiiuii^inBoakVI.  TlK7th,Stbwd»tIibaiAmpHdr 
■liibmcikil.wbilit  ihe  loth  codibuu  ■  BHat  Ibihimiu  tmlOMBt 
oC  letHHetrical  inalioail  QlumlLtio.  Tbaea  four  book*  will  be 
excluded  from  our  lucvey.  Tbe  tcnuiiune  tbm  booki  vl 
igina  m  apus,  er,  u  ii  ii  gcnenlly  oUcd,  lo  "  Milid  gvom 
Tbe  ]Ui,  Sth,  gih,  lotb,  I3>1>  ""^  P"t  of  Ihc  iiih  ud 
boolu  in  uv  gcncnUy  oDiitied  Cicm  tiw  Khool  editioM  1 
BieauKli.  In  tlicfinllDuiuidLnilic6thbiioItilatolnii 
Itood  llut  all  fi^ro  ue  dmm  la  A  plane. 

Ba«  I.  OF  Eucud'*  "  ELmSNi*." 


i*dr&  wkt  Bu 


tbe  Icngtli  ol  anal 
Thu  ii  dam  ia  Iws 
DUX  be  dpwn  rni 


Bn  EKlId  hu  lu 

iiulified  by  hit  deal 
[  he  nre  not  oti' 
•mimp^,  thcragl- 

fuKjpmMrnt  thFOnm 


D  Pmp.,  4)  to  the  fin 
ke^^S^^  73,^14,^1^,1 
iccnrelely.  tlmngh  k 


Hiue.    TbialaipliM 
ike  uyitnlthe.lbie 

^eprjd^ 


HildlSIZlly 
to*  make  1!^ 


It  rfum.Uy,' 


Jo  ciuA,  an^  ^Df  alio  ike  amUj  ccuMHud  by  Uum  tidn 
rgvtu  HI  pRf  antUur,  Aty  shaU  also  JuiH  tkeif  basfi  or  Ikizi  tides 
Mvif;  artd  Ou  fvo  trianfles  shtH  H  rqMoi;  and  tjieir  other  angles 
■bU  be  efieal,  eath  M  no,  wmely,  line  l»  wUit  tu  aipW  lUn  *n 


-lybcSiuudm^ 

lie  Brrt  liiuEle 


"  idcqliadly  " 


re  knowD  to  be  eqiBl  fan  upen  cKh 
DUCT,  u  u  man  amy  aeen  that  alas  tbe  nulnlM  paita  al  one 
eiiidda  Kith  thoae  el  the  other,  asd  that  tbey  are  therelsn  cqnaL 
Thia  pcaena  ef  applyiitc  ona  Bgare  la  aanthei  Eudid  acaicalj  aaea 
again,  tboogh  manr  piinl*  would  be  ahnplllled  by  di^ng  an.  The 
proceta  fatrodncaa  motWa  bito  geometry,  and  innudea,  aa  ativady 
alatad,  the  aidaii  tiBt  flgum  nay  be  nKivcd  wllbcivt  dniice  ef 

II  *•  1»t  fmnillloa  be  applied  to  an  Uoacetca  triangle,  which 
haa  twD  adea  equal*  v*  ebiain  the  iheDrein  [Pta^  5|,  ff  Ah  ridtt 
Id  a  Irianfle  are  emal.  On  Ou  anilrs  oppaiilt  Ouu  iMn  an  a^aaJL 
I  Eudid^  f£vi\t  aoniewhac  compBcaled.  aad  a  minbling-llkidc 
tssiaayattoiiltawi.  Tbe  sciiciibecaBaa  Back  alaiplHKwccaliridar 
Ihe  koaczleatrianto  ABC(AB-AOn4ceaver,on«uaiflai«le 
BAC.  and  omie  aa  a  triaivia  CAB!  and  BDW  RiMnber  lha(  AB,  AC 
in  the  fine  ate  equal  renwthely  Is  AC,  AB  in  Iba  accoad,  and  the 
ai«laandBdedbyIhe«a>aeaBnaqBL  Hence  the  trianlea  are 
eqaal,  aad  Ihean^  hi  Iba  oaaanHiBal  10  thoae  in  the  otbar,  via. 
duae  which  are  opeoalte  equal  lidea,  ij.  angle  ABC  in  the  hrrt 

Siala  angle  ACB  In  the  KCODd,  aa  they  are  oppoalle  the  equal 
n  AC  and  AB  in  the  IWQ  Irialiglea. 

That*  ioUmn  tb*  <nn«na  thaacen  (Pne.  «).  //  m  tmfio  <■ 
a  Iriaac^i  an  efwd,  Oai  lit  ndu  oppmie  aaa  art  tjna),— IJ.  «lle 
Iriaa^  it  jsoBolca.  The  proof  ^ven  coiuutft  in  imat  ii  caUtd  a 
reiuitlo  ai  absttrJuin,  a  kind  of  proof  often  uied  by  Euclid,  and 
pHocipally  in  pnrting  the  coiwBae  o(  a  pttvinqa  Uieomn.  it 
aiaunica  »ac  tbe  cbeorete  Co  be  proved  la  vmng,  and  than  abow* 
.that  chi>  aHuiDption  leada  te  aR  abaatdkif,  tA  In  a  csdu^n 
which  n  in  conlcadklloa  to  a  propcaitioa  proved  before — thaC 
therefore  the  asaumption  made  cannot  be  true,  and  hence  that 
the  tbaonin  It  tTse.  It  fa  often  ttaltd  IhM  Eoclia  InnUcd  tkia 
kiad  of  pnxd.  bat  tba  naUwd  ia  anal  Uo^  nuch  Dld«. 


\a.ttittMHmtiikaLHtlrit^nwliiittniafmM>Uli 

otHeanc  Kual  tcipechtdr  It  Own  ofOe  tUer  art  Uen&allj  iwA 
lUi  ff  Ibe  on  art  anal  rcspictndy  la  Hast  a  lU 
fualwIikliarmetptalMtqiiaiiidti.  TUiltPr^a; 
C  oBiy  a  Arm  Map  towenSa  ica  imaC. 

I  allow  now  ef  |Ih  aehitisD  of  a  niibet  of  p(ob> 

■  lOflc  (Prap.  o). 

*  fiiiile  strtiSt  (iiK  fVtio.  lo). 

UIU  ttaa  JftrfmUtiilarh  U  ■  f>iM  ifrnUM  Mae 

H(  ta  If  (Pnp.  II),  tmdoist  itniitk  a  pbn  piM 

II  depend  upon  propcrtfn  of  lioanlea  tHanflcd, 
brn  thcoinnr  relate  to  anglee  only,  and  niglit  mtv 
n  Pnp.  «.  or  viaa  al  tie  very  benoniaK    Tha 

I  ifi,  Tietn^iiiki  nH-OnitU  lae  mtiie  wM 

'nt  m  one  jufff  <J  it  eilhr  art  ttpt  ritkl  arules  at 

I.  .    ...        10  mo  riiln  o'tli'-    Thli  thnrem  woulfhave 

been  annettaaaiy  if  Eudid  had  idmilled  the  notion  of  u  an^ 
wch  that  ilt  two  limhl  are  in  tbe  lanle  tiralght  line,  and  bad  be^det 
ddued  Iba  turn  of  two  anfftaa.  > 
Ita  convene  (Prop.  14)  >•  ol  gieat  uie,  inaimudi  aa  it  esnUea  la 


rcturna  now  lo  pmpeniea  of  uiaoglea.  Of  groai 
i  he  nc<l  nept  (though  afteiwanli  Bipeneded  by  a 

I  Iteorem)  ii 

>M  tide  tf  a  MaafJi  la  proiacti,  tkt  11  In  in  «(ti 
1  OH  eilker  a/  ike  inlerier  opporile  anrla. 

I  IWD  utfu  ej  t  niamile  are  Imfker  leie  Htm  (■• 
1  I  immediate  conacquente  of  It:    By  the  aid  c<  theaa 

I  ng  lundamental  propcniet  of  tnangln  are  caaOy 

Ptop.  il.  Til  stall  nrb  i4  007  Irwigft  Jkai  Iki  fnaMr  ^#1 

^liMnvcne,  Prop.  19.  Tie  pealer  aaflt  s/«ery  WobA  ii  irh. 
tended  by  lie  fiwilrr  rfde,  tr  its  lie  greater  riae  opposite  te  Ui 
^m,  ».  j«ity  Are  ttdn  ef  a  (riontfa  an  IDg^lcr  pealtr  Ant  Ai 

And  aba  Prop.  ».  fffrom  On  ndi  it  lit  siit  ef  a  Moxfk  Ooa 
he  drmm  App  i^raifW  Jtnil  lo  a  foinl  mlhi*  lie  trmnile,  Heie  iMI 
te  Jell  lAaa  Ai  eHir  ttxi  rides  if  Ae  (rioHffe.  bU  siall  cmlain  a  grnUir 

I  II.  Havbi(iolva]iwa))nU«a(FiTipa.»,a3).bentanuton« 
tnaogla  wlikb  have  two  Bidat  of  the  oae  equal  Micclivdy  id  t«s 
lidcs  of  the  Dthn.  It  ii  known  (prop.  4)  thai  if  the  iaduded  angles 
■re  equal  then  the  ihlid  ilde>  are  niual :  and  converady  (Prop.  8}, 
If  the  third  lidea  are  eqoal,  then  Ibe  aa^  included  by  the  lint 
ajdaaanequal.  FramiUaliloUawatkat UibaiMJu^daaibBBa 
MM  aqiial,  the  third  adea  are  ant  aqiuli  and  oMwndy,  that  if  Iba 
ihira  vDfla  are  not  eqtial,  the  ududed  anglea  tn  not  equal.  Eucbd 
BOW  compbtea  thii  knowledge  bv  pnvbg,  that  "V  lit  firffmfrd 
w^  are  tM  inal.  lim  tilkir/aii  w  Sal  Mainil  is  Hi  ptaUr 
(cBgl  tantate)  A(  pBiHr  e»li  ■ ;  and  ooaTotely.  ^t "  ff  Iki  ^M 
adci «( loiaHal,  ibl  Mii^  nalonu  Ilia  craafv  OHilt  >MA  caaMfat 
lieptalerriiie.      Those  air  Prop.  J4  and  Prop.  K. 

«w  lidi  and  Wo  m^  of  At  one  enal  nu^KhKh  M  me  side  net 
IM  a*(Cu  ijlil  MAv.  wit.  in  t«(t  lrwn(<ei  ciUar  tie  mfiis  adiiait 

TIAlhcenn  bdoava  to  a  group  with  Pro)).  4  and  Prep.  t.  Ita 
niac  eaaa  aiighi  hava  beaa  giwi  immediately  after  Prep*  4,  but  tha 
Bcoad  caav  laqniiB  Prop.  16  for  ita  proof. 

I  11.  We  come  DOW  to  the  inveatigalion  ol  paialkl  Hiaighl  linck 
It.  of  itnlght  lioea  wMeh  Me  bi  Ibe  asme  pbinc,  and  cannotbe  mad* 
tsmcet  bowaw  far  tbcrba  produced  either  way.    Tbe  inveoligaliea 


iw  far  th^  ba  produced  either  way. 

-  baa  Fn.  itk  will  beceoe  dean 

rhlch  an  not  all  uaed  by  Euclid.  If 
H  •■^"j  ■  thiidabi  tatter  !•  no*  genenlly  callei 
fourBBgleawkft  aa^.  Tkeaa  of  tbe  aaS™  wkiA  Meltlaiui 
trnn  Unea  are  called  iMeriof  oagle^  and  li  theaa.  apda,  any  I 
Hiidi  tie  ok  oppodic  aidca  of  tbe  tianavenvl  but  lata  at  each  cf 

W^yT"""      ''"~"~  V.""  "_, 

— ••--■ [..J--.. mla  are  metM^.    Ffl 


// h«.  stfoifUU, 
aeufee  iptal.  tie 
taw  1%  ar.  i 


'iXtbtroJi^ 
be  triaatje,  tbe  other  iaftrke  aad  ifr?T^ 
once  tbe  theorem  contaioed  to  Flop..  »7. 
:iiB»l  nud,  Insoir  far  Umj  it  traincBL 


Flop.  It  auiet  the  nnie  fa.. 

be,  lUffiH  n  MO  Mier  onitU  Una.  mate 
itkaMMiraaJi^fsjaaji^an-' 


tidi  ifiii  Hat,  w  aula 


GEOMETRy 


Henct  wc  bww  Itat,  "  ij  two  au 


V  alnicbt  ItoH  which  Art  cu 

thai. "  U  iltcniau  Uflc*  uc  k)«I,  thai  lh<  lino  an  pinllc 

true  «-  nut )  That  it  la  lay,  "  I[  altcnuu  anglci  an  uiaqi 
tbc  lias  meet?"  And  "il  Iba  lioei  aic  panllel.  an  alt 
uaka  oeceHarily  vqiial  t" 

TIk  answer  (o  cither  of  tbcK  two  ^ueationi  Impliei  tt»  i 

to  tbe  other-    But  it  ha*  been  found  tnpoaiible  to  peon  that  A* 
pcniion  or  tbe  a^ribatioii  o^  either  i»  true. 

The  diniculty  wbicb  thue  arae*  ii  oveRoae  tqr  Eucld  a—iiiTii| 
that  the  firit  qtiettion  hai  to  be  anavercd  In  the  aAnwtlt^,  TUi 
pvea  hiilact  ariont  fi').  which  ve  quote  in  Ua  mm  worda-' 

Anon  lI.-//oi)F«^AII>fHM«iwMrwM«iHi.Hailf«iiii»t 
at  lue  inUrier  mila  m  Uc  wh  Mg  if  il&in  IttMB  lot  ttM 
fee  rigU  aaflu,  Uin  ilnnfM  liwi,  (nu  MMiiiiiiiJh>  tradau^  Aall 


The  aiuwer  to  the  Koind  of  the  ataw  quettloiia  lotbnlraa  tUa, 
and ^vea  tbe  theorem  Prop.  19:— J/aifni'fMidH^mHw^anlliJ 
ttrattb  Unti,  it  makti  At  oittnMt  tmritt  tqpal  to  vnt  aaoHr,  aW 
(JM  tilcrur  SMfir  («ul  «  l\t  inltritr  aid  t^MtOa  aiicit  •■  lb  luu 
nd(,  «il  aJ»  lb  jw  iattritr  (*fJU  «  (JH  um  s>A  Jifftter  ifiHil 

I  14-  With  thii  a  new  part  d  elementary  pomelry  bepni.  The 

•■ncr  profnitiDiia  art  ittfcpcndenl  of  thia  ajaUi  a"" '"^  ^~ 

true  evca  il  a  wrong  aaaamplion  had  b«a  made  in 
idata  to  fifirit  in  a  plane. 
aatOia  ^maoivaUewt 


T%^-, 


.Cniy" 


■ihcR  laaMad  si  (lie  ptana,  and  abtala  "  ■ohiileal "  in  the  iijatt  of 
^'plaae-'MBati]'.  II  oh  om  of  tbeae  nAcaa  Onta  aMli^na 
«Hild  he  drawn,  antweriag  to  all  the  defiwtana  ol  our  plaae  Guuaa. 
•nd  il  Aa  anm  with  da  aioeptia*  o<  (he  bat  aH  fold,  Ibeii  alt 
pnpoiiiiaiia  in  to  tht  aSth  win  be  true  for  tbeac  fi(urca.  *"='  '- 
the  caaa  in  tpberlcal  geometry  if  wc  iubolitote  "  aliorteM  li 
"  great  dicli "  lor  "  auaigbt  Ebc"  "  tmaU  dicie  "  {Dr"ciTcl 
K,  btiidei.  wc  limit  all  fifum  to  a  part  <i  tht  •|>hcie  vhicli 
than  a  benuipbnc.  M  that  twopdnuoa  it  cannot  baoppoai 


>w  the  impDaaiHIity  ol  proviai 

an  proving  that  rfda  ailom  H 

CB  that  tbe  theory  of  paralleU 

•Iber  aidiima  do  hold. 


E«Ud'a  laat  axioni.  whi 

«  conaequeaca  ol  tM  othcra,  and  hcnca  «...  .».  .»■ 
muld  hold  on  a  tpbetkal  wri'arc,  where  tbe  oiber 
wUbi  patyjtta  do  laM  (mi  axiu. 

ItloUowttbal  Ihaailoni  in  quiatHM  atala  an  tnhereBt  diSenao 
bataraea  the  ^ane  and  other  aurlacca.  and  that  the  plane  ii  on}y 
MIy  daiH»aiifd  wbeo  tUt  uioim  ■  added  10  the  ether  aaiUBip- 

I  I  J.  ThalnUoJuetlaBefthetwajdoiaadiifp— Bellinialeaik 

Aftar  proviig  ^ni.  30)  that  "  lits  JiiHi  tokick  an  aoch  farsfKI 
it  •  Mii  art  fnMla  itk  lAfr,"  we  obtain  tlw  aew  ptopertiat 
sf  ttianglcaconluDId  in  Prop.  33.  Of  tbeae  the  Hcoad  part  it  Ibe 
■■at  impaibHt,  via.  the  IkoieB.  Tin  Ua—  ttltrit  mJtt  if  ttm 
triamili  art  ligAtr  mul  It  hn  rida  anAi. 

Aa  eaay  diSaction  Dot  givaa^  EucUd  bul  added  by  Simton 
loUowlhcpnipoiitioiitakiuB theaHniBptdygona;  Ihayaraglvan 
ia  Enflidl  adiUoaa  aa  coroHaiiaa  to  Prop.  il. 

Thete  tbeoiana  do  not  hold  for  tphetfcaTlifnei.  The  aum  ol  the 
btarioc  anglea  af  a  Ipherical  triangle  la  aluKyt  gnalcr  than  two 

S:  anglet,  and  incnaaea  with  tbe  area. 
16.  Tbe  thton  of  pwalleta  aa  each  nay  be  Hid  to  ba  biWed 
Piopt.  u  and  M,  which  tuie  proDertin  ol  the  pualklotna. 
ia.  ai  a  quadnkteni  nmed  by  two  pain  ol  narallelt.    llwy  arc — 
Pn>p.n.  Tht  i^mitlitKmiwkuk^n  lilt  alnmiiia«fH<tititl 
md  fartSii  Un^  Mmi  kimtti  A<  nw  fvA  art  JknuKaD  ivml 

Pmp.  34.  Tit  tptaiu  tiiti  aid  atlii  (/  a  paralUtptm  ait 
tft  It  ft  e—Our,  atd  Iht  iianmtr  tdugnat)  Niott  Ikt  agraOdo- 
Btm.&atii.tkidttititulutmitlttrn. 

f  17.  Thaiactof  lh(fin>beokrelatci  toanaiolhguiei. 

Th*  tbeoir  it  onde  (s  depend  Dpoa  the  thcoreaH — 

Pin.  u.  FUQlUtpmn  rm  On  mmi  tax  and  Mncn  On  tamt 
fvMUtrnrtalliaiuvmilliiTi  and 

Prop.  36.  PoralU^t™"'  •"  •V»^  ton  and  Mmcn  jl<  laiu 
fwwIUa  an  t|Hal  M  «r  OHMar. 

At  each  paialMDgiain  ia  bitectad  by  a  dlagnia],  the  laal  iheonnu 
fcoM  alto  tf  tba  wm3  umUdograia  ba  replaad  by  "  triangtc."  « ia 
done  In  Prop*.  JT  and  38. 

It  It  ta  b*  TmariM  that  BuclB  prona  thna  pmioiiiont  oaly 
In  the  ciae  when  the  paiBUdognint  or  orUiglci  hm  their  bato  in 
thaoiMttniglitliiR. 

Tbe  theorcnu  convene  to  the  lait  lomi  tbe  coMenti  of  the  a«t ' 
fikna  propotitioni.  via.:     Propt.  40  and  41. — £giial  Iritittiti,  ta 
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Tbe  friiMCl  ij  •wo  Unci 


GEOMETRY 


•f  tlw  nclufk  cmulwl  by  tka  Hi 


Prep.  I.  ■{  +a+ .  .  . 

III 

..     10.  </> 
ltwnt>*Mmtliat5Wie.>Ddtbi>auidWi*nl>lutlaL    In 
tadUfm  aHUfKK  tlwy  ito  aiii  look  Ifc*  mmt,  the  l(un  b(ii( 

irtbhitna.^(^ . . .  dtOBtedMsd 


■dantdpHca^'slMniaitK  'fMawahall 
■dSuiibMelmM^iUMviditlMMtri 


d,  ukI  «>  mmr  MDuH  Ul 

li  croHfaMd  thca  ■"   ' 


rih*  BUbai  taacthB 
tUi  (In  luUi  6r  the 


T^  bncken  BMn  tlut  Ibc  Icrnu  in  the  bnclut  I 
tsiHba  before  tbey  an  iddtdlouuHher  una.    1 


.  „  ..„  , mbcn  n  hive  the  law  Ihil  It  n 

IMhwed  a  tte  iKtoi  bs  intnvhanted.    Tkii  aha  bokk  ' 


!dS^ 


of  Ihe  lecuagle 
1  der-"  ■■■ 

wUcb 


trhkhhuaMhuaandtatakiiwI*,  tbn  1«  wilt  deiuu 

«t  jhe  rtcna^  wMch  hu  t  u  bSM  *ad  a  u  allilnde.    Bui  is  a 

but,  tod  iWn  ibe  otbo'  wiD  b*  tbt  ahituk.    TUi  give* 

•t-ta     .  .     (S). 

laorder  fnitlier  to  niiltiply  t  nm  by  a  minber,  we  have  in  ilgebn 
Oc  ndeF-Hnldph  eaok  lens  of  the  «in,  and  add  tlw  unSacu 
tbiia  obtained.  Tliat  thia  bold!  fai  our  leometrical  prodacn  h 
•bom  bv  Eodld  ia  Ua  fint  pinpetitiad  of  Ibe  lecond  book,  i4im 
ke  provei  thai  the  area  of  ■  leclanile  whoaa  baH  ia  the  niai  («  a 
uinber  g(  aefmeBCa  )•  tqnal  Is  tha  Ha  of  nctanriB  vhick  hare 
tkcK  •efmenta  tepuatrfy  u  bate*,    la  eymbola  thb  |lm,  hi  tbe 

and  lt+t)—ta+a  \  ("' 

To  than  hwi,ii(ildi  ha«  bwninveatigalod  by  Sir  imnhin  HantltoB 
aad  by  HemUBB  GranDaon.  tbe  former  hat  gmn  qicdal  naiuei. 
H*  olb  Ike  lam  eipreeHd  In 

(i  ]  and  (}}  the  comnuitaiive  law  Tor  addition : 

(i)  and  U)  the  aaudiilve'lawt  for  addiuoo ; 
(i]tk*di)tribuiivelaw. 
1 1).  MavlBg  proved  Ibil  iKeie  >ii  lawi  hold,  we  can  at  am 
.  pnva  tvety  on*  a(  Ihe  abon  propoiicioiu  in  their  iltiebnkal  lorm, 
Tka  <r«  Ii  proved  ■eoaetriciliy.  it  liciiif  one  of  iht  foiKiaBenul 
law*.    Tbe  una  two  pnpoiiIiaBi  arc  only  ipixial  cuo  of  tbe  Gno. 
Of  Ik*  «t)icn  ire  ihall  prove  one,  via.  tbelovrih; — 

But  C"+»)a-m+to  bytei, 

-la-i-m  kyM: 

-M+[ii»+o*)+»f  by  (4). 


n  that  lh«  c^BMioaa  prifeiiBed  ar 


nema  {PnpL  la  and  li)  conoect 

k  wiili  tbe  ■um  of  tbe  Kmua  oa 

•e  that  tha  anfle  belwetn  Ibe  hiter  It  acute  or 

iia  mportant  theonmt  ia  thgonnnetry,  where  it  ta 

kda  tbcrn  In  a  eliiste  tbconv. 

iTinrkoeroandnialrtwoprahlsinii.Prope.  1 1  and  14. 

tbr  abovT  tymbolic  laoDiuKe,  the  lorrner  rnidna  to 

ich  [bai  i(a-i)-^.    Prop.  11  cootaiah  (bcrefoR, 

.quadiatk  equatioL  wbich  we  nay  write  i*-fB 'a*. 

rw^nind  later  on  ia  iLc  coatfnictioo  of  a  lepdar 

Dt  ia  tka  problem  In  the  hit  pn^^oHtlon  (Prop.  14). 


"At  cMipatiSrS 

loftwoNnta. 

[  rediicl_Bg  oiker  ana*  10  aqmti  !■  fnouemly  met 

efc  matheiaatklaaa.    We  iMd  onlv  antioit  tke 

ins  the  cfade  (eee  Ciacix). 


jn  of  a  tvctangla  havlaff  the  liaae  iL  and  bidii^  oqiial 
|iJKIap|lc,d«eKlaupaiiPlDp,43.I.   TUilhciiaon 


tin*  a  •Dlntioa  cf  th*  eqwiko 

whin  ■  deaotea  tke  unktuwo  altitude^ 

Boot  III. 


Hi  of  wliirh  cLnvn  in 


d  tncniion.    Tlx  Gm. 


appiyint  the  ooe  entle  Ld  iki  oibcr.    Or  k 
_.  .  Ipnved  by  aid  of  Prop.  24.041111  ciidn  not  b^ 

iico  tJil  alter  tliii  tbeoren. 

|q  the  lecond  definition  la  eapbined  whAt  'a  meant  by  a  line 
■Mob  ~  KmdiM  "  a  cktle.  Such  1  line  k  bow  lemllv  olkd  a 
angcnt  to  (he  cirdc.  The  inlrodiiclion  of  thb  flame  alknn  ih  t* 
lal*  mtfy  of  Evdid'*  propotituna  in  a  aiuch  iharter  form. 

Fwd>t«*Mlra— iweAallcaBa  Kni^  line  Joiaint  Kn  pontt 

1>  L«  replaced  with  a  dight  eenetaluatioa 


inHib  of  the  perpendicuhr  drawn  tron  Ihe  point  Co  Ihe  line. 

f  17.  FVei*  tha  drfinilion  of  a  ctrdg  k  lollow*  tlol  evny  ckdt 
haa  a  ccntir-  .Prop.  1  require*  10  find  it  when  tbe  cude  b  gim^ 
la.  wtm  it*  dmiMemce  ia  ikawn. 

"  "  ptBblMachotd  ii  drawn  (that  ia.  any  lue  pc' 

'"  are  joinedj,  and  throni^  tbe  potdl  vimrr 


■dt/^P 


perpenilinilar  one  ooiy  can  be  tke  canary  viL  the  ooe  wkicb  bbccai 
tk*|initiiifikininpaiiiiiiiikii  limiiiiliiil  iTji  ilaikik  lotheanMd 
part  Euclid  lOeiiily aiauae*  tkat  tka penoidiailar  thenuind d**i 
cut  tk*  dmnrfennc*  in  two,  and  oiAy  u  taro  polat*.  Tka  jjaofd 
tbarefor*  la  Incoaplef.  'Dia  pnaf  at  tk*  CrM  pm,  bowcnr,  k 
enact.  BydnwiBctwoTiai.paraHelchorda.  (ad-tke  pari — -"— ' — 


la  Prop,  a  i 
Ik  did*. 


aRcd  (he  fbu  pin  a(  Eaelifi  M 
Inc  Mb«»  Wi>cli  a  («>»^,  aW  if  U 


Tbr  OOftvene  to  inn  givn  rrop,  J,  wuci 

//  u  imifM  Urn  Itunih  Uu  ctiurt  if  a 

il  it  ftrffJiailtr  M  lit  amd,  and  if  Hit 


lEK  lul  Ihree  tl 


»  wilWr  ^BMt  Omit  Hi . 

fundiniciiul  far  tin  thcofy  of  tha 

poiiiC>  in  cmmon  widi  ■  d 

prnpoiAiDni  (J  aod  «)  ini|lit  be  nplURl  by 


)  n.  Tbe  ncn  two  prnpoiAiDni  (J  aod  «)  n 


ot  Greek  CBtte- 

TheiKxt  tiiropfopoettioii<C7endS)acftIiibeh>nE  tofetber.    Tbey 

nfiam  n  painl  in  a  flatKafa  cirrlr.  vliich  I'l  met  llu  itnln.  OrolAI 
Una  be  Jnan  It  Ot  ilfftfml  ptiw  0/  ib  dnumjitmi,  Ikn  i/ aO 
Otlf  liaa  <>«  •)  Oh  Airuu,  and  mt  As  lonitH.  atdlksittiiiAtm 
Hal  ilrai^  Hw  wMck  jirini  Iht  [twin  fninl  In  H. 

anhntbetlyei 

Aat  prcrpoiUon  it  [oilowt  tbec  if  fnm  ■  point  ( 

al  ■[ni|hl  lipct  can  be  dnwn  to  cho  drcimfen 

B  be  the  centre.    This  ii  Prop,  g, 

luence  of  (hit  we  get 

n/eniuei  sf  ikf  hm  cirdtt  hnx  Ara  jvi'iXi  is  am 


:e  of  IhF  other.    But  [wa  cilcln  vl 


ddnnde,     (Compin  tb 
EKUd  d«t  not  give ' 


tt»*H{f>roo.i3). 

Ija,  PiBpnatiau  i 


t  that  i/Acd  fr'l/u  bath,  Ihtn 


1 31.  PnipaiiioD 
first  HV*  t^*  tqMoi 
tkordimkkh  aJt  rn 

WhilMProp.  I5< 


Tii-i.1 


\  31.  In  Prop.  16  the  tvnEcnt  to  a  dn:l«  ia  for  the  ftnt  due  in> 
mxtiKcd.  The  ptopotirian  l>  nani  to  ihow  tliat  Ihe  Kniihl  lint 
at  Ibe  end  point  o(  the  dinmeiFr  and  a  right  inglei  to  It  <•  a  taageac 
Tile  pfopoiiiinn  itielfdoM  not  >UU!  tW>.  Ilrunethuer— 

Proe.  16.  Tlu  UraitU  liiu  imm  at  Ht/il  aaifti  It  lit  iitrntltr 
tt  a  ftrrU.  /rom  Uu  titrtmiiy  ^  il,  JaOi  wilkaul  Iki  twdt:  ant  » 
UnicU  lint  a"  bt  dram  frtm  Uu  abimly.  Miwi  Ikal  WoilM 


SSe. 


CaroUa/y.— The  MHiih 
through  the  end  pgint  of 

The  Aateoient  of  ilie  proposilion  and  iti  whole  rreanneu  now 
the  itifKcultia  which  Ihe  langenti  preeented  to  Eullid. 

prop.  17  Klvn  the  problem  Urgafl  a  ("■"  ptinl,  tOktr  la  At 
cima^iraatrarHitUil.ledremalantflltatl—iinU. 

Ckiely  coRiKcted  wilb  Prop.  It  lie  Pniia.  18  and  ij,  whlA 
natetPtiip.  i»j.  Oal  Ike  lint  JmniniiUuMrti^  a  tinit  la  iluftiili 
tS  ctnlatl  d  a  lantcnl  it  pirptniicUat  It  Ikt  Uwiiml;  and  eon- 
vene1y(Pnip.  19),  Hal  9>t  ilrtitU  lint  Mmtt  At  paint  tl  ctatatt 
ej,  and  ptromdiailar  It,  a  bntft  it  a  dnlt  patlti  Iknufh  Ua  cBtkt 
tJOtJ'iU. 

I  1}.  The  mt  o(  Ihe  book  letalu  to  anrlea  cnnnected  with  • 
cinrle.  vit.  arELn  which  have  tbe  vertev  eitbv  at  tfie  centre  or 
an  tbr  circiimlcrFmr.  and  which  are  ailed  infcciivd]'  aailei 


«p(a/~jMigb  liatt  art 
tmit  itmg  ^tta  tt  dtaaibt 


Id'alaoTar  an) 


PnAp.'i4.  Sinta^ 

Theprtibinn  Phcl  as.  A  tatimadtfat 
atar<&e!mtickiriiaitpntnl.nmybB 
by  aid  o(  tlH  cBMtfiiaioa  daiciibed  ia 
la  1 17. 

1 34.  There  follow  four  IheonoB 
emira,  the  arks  iais  which  theyjUiii 
chorda  aDbundiag  t  bete  aii»  ^1»y 
and  diofdt  in  eq«l  cirdoc,  bat  they 

The  tbeoreinaaii: — 

Prop.  16.  iii<jiMlciKlHiMiJiBtlc>XiMdss*|HlaK^«Mlir 
Hn  In  at  At  Itamt  tt  tlrcnn^remtii 

Prop.17.  («>nvei>e  to  Prop.  26).  Inttnaltmlttlkaai^/ttm^k 
iland  aa^yai  im  M  aJMf  JB  tat  aaada.  mktAw  Aey  it  al  Ot 

iMat  («aj  jtaifU  liata  (aqual  ckarda)  «( 
kr  (fad  tt  (it  tnaMr.  tad  At  liit  agwl  la 

a  Piiqi.  3(1.    IwctaaldreUattnalantart 
of  Pniiit.  'O^t  am— 
uwiiiinU (Tw Ikaa  aruhl 
a*  a  ttmit^Elt  it  (rMtr  Sai 


Prop.  3J-  //  a  ttraiM  lint 
laloJ  a  itrak/i'  tint  tt  dram,. 


[Hf/cr  wUfA  orr  h>  At  ailtmaU 
1)6.  PropoMtion.  »,  SJ,  J 

by  a^Df  the  propoBtionft  pen 
Pmp,  30,  tt  Httd  a  pttm 


cnUanr  At  tirde,  Hf  anfw  mi 
*.'a{  At  drdt  tMall  it  etaai  la 


Prop.  y.  Oh  a  tlttinttai^lbu  la  iaiTiU  a 


\\j.  If  we  do*  chonh  (IniiiSa  point  A  withb  a  elfclc,  they 

wiD  each  be  divided  by  A  inta  two  uniaita.    Betwcsa  thcH  •». 

'    tbe  hw  hoUa  ibat  Iba  recaangle  cootainait  by  tliem  haa  the 


The  value  «(  thli  Rdantte  ehaogn,  of  oauraa.  with  the  poeitloa 

Ihtenni  hoUi  if  the  poiiH  A  be  taken  without  Ibi  ditle. 

,whlchcuuthecirdein(wapoinu 

I  AB  and  AC,  and  Iba  reciangki 


niained  by  Ihem  are  aj 

The  Gm  of  tbHC  thnnini jivea  Pnp.  u.  and  ibt  KeoBd  Propi 
ri6.  with  Ita  conllary,  wbilal  FrDp.  37,  Ihelail  of  Boolr  III-  rivi* 
-bec«n«I0Prsp.36.  Tbe&sta     '  .  .-r     . 


Book  III,  Bl™ 
nay  tte  combined 


a^attiHlA  itllH flamt tfa cirrli a tlraiflil • 
t  ilrJt  ia  B  and  C,  An  At  nOamdtABJc  t 


Kifni  itlimtaiAt  ptM  A  tt  fiad;  and  ifjrtm  A  a  lanitnl  AO  »■ 
bl  dmm  la  At  eiidt,  Imkiai  at  D,  Am  At  tian  rttlar^  tqaali  At 

17-ttiBy  Im  Uated  Ihtlil— 

iapiialA  mAmu  a  cwrit  a  lint  tt  Avmn  tuOiv  At  cirilt 

C,andviaAlTlint4rmp^nlDtnAttirtlt,aiitABUC- 

I  At  lint  AD  lontkn  At  cinlt  aJ  D.  

..„ ."aSrolfawi:— " 

i|r />ar  ^oiab  A  BCD  it  uita  an  A*  cirimmftnaa  nf  ■  nnli,  aat 
^dKliMiAB.CD,fiatmudi/atuamy,metlalE,aitit 

EA.EB-EC.ED; 

aai  amtttiit,  a  ait  nlaHtnliaUi  Aim  Iktitiirtaiali  Hi  KtaciHli. 

■^  il.  At  anU  dian  MranJi  IHrti  0/  ttaii  fww  Ihmjjl  At 

That  a  ckde  nay  alwaya  be^awn  Ibroacb  three  lioiBla.  provided 
...  .....  .. He  ■■  a  nni(hi  lioe.  ia  pimrd  only  later  on  in 


1  thy* 


680 


OlOMfiTf^Y 


IRKUOBAN 


Book  IV. 

I  aS.  The  foarth  bosk  eotttaiw  only  proMyni,  all  pdatinf  to 
the  tonstmctioa  of  trwngles  and  poty^cim  ioaenbed  in  and  dicvm* 
scribed  about  drdea,  ana  of  circles  intcrttied  in  or  drcunsoribed 
about  triangles  and  polygons.  They  are  nearly  all  given  for  their 
owa  sake*  and  not  for  rucure  use  in  the  eonstruction  of  figufes,  as 
arc  most  of  those  in  the  former  books.  In  seven  definitions  at  the 
begianiag  of  the  book  it  is  captained  what  is  undersfood  by  figures 
inscribed  in  or  described  about  other  figures,  with  special  refenooe 
to  the  case  where  one  fisure  is  a  circle.  Instead,  however,  of  aajring 
that  one  figure  is  descnoed  about  another,  it  b  aow-eeoetally  said 
that  thaonefi^^  is  circumscribed  about  the  other*  We  «ay  then 
state  the  defimtions  3  or  4  thus: — 

DtfiuiiiM,-^A  p61ygon  is  said  Co  be  hiscribed  in  a  drckk  lAd  the 
circle  is  said  to  be  circumscribed  about  the  polygon,  M  the  verticea 
of  the  polyguu  lie  in  the  ctrcumftrence  oC  the  cude. 

And  deftaitions  5  and  6  tfaus^-* 

'I>efi*iii^.'»-A  polygon  is  said  to  be  drcurosoribed  about  a  circle, 
"knd  a  circle  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  polygon,  if  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  are  tangents  to  the  drele. 

I  3^  The  Mt  problem  is  merely  constructive.  It  requires  10 
draw  m  a  fivea  circle  a-  chord  equal  to  a  givea  straight  line,  wh&ch 
is  not  greater  than  the  didmeter  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  not 
a  determinate  one,  inasmuch  as  the  chord  may  be  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  circumference.  This  may  be  said  of  almost  all  problems 
IB  thlsbook,  cspeeiaUy  of  theaext  two.    They  are^~ . 

Prop.  a.  In  a  given  circle  ta  imacHbe  a  trum^  agwfenpiibr  to  a 
gwmi  frmigtet 

Projh  3.  Ahomfia  fivem  cinU  lacirtumsenbe  a  Iruuiife  eftuamgidar 
to  a  given  triauile. 

I  40.  Of  somewhat  gseatb*  tntetest  are  the  next  piiobleiBS#  where 
the  triangles  are  given  and  the  drdfes  to  be  found. 

Prop.  4.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

The  rMttIt  i«  that  the  problem  has  atways  •  aotutipa,  vis.  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  the  point  where  the  bisectors  01  two  of  the 
interior  angles  of  the  triaajgle  meet.  The<8okttiMi  shoirs*  though 
Eudki  docs  not  sute  this,  that  the  problem  has  but  one  solution ; 
hod  also, 

•   The  ikree  hieeetort  of  the  interior  omgfee  t^OM^Irian^  meet  in  4 
point,  and  this  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  tnanele. 

The  solutions  of  most  of  the  other  prqjbk^ms  contain  alio  tneorems. 
Of  these  we  shall  state  those  which  are  of  special  Interest;  Euclid 
docs  not  state  any  one  of  thenu 

(4 1 .  Prop.  5.  ro  (ircumseribe  a  drele  about  a  gioen  triamU' 
''  TM  one  solution  which  always  exists  contains  the  following  :— 

The  three  straight  lines  which  bisect  the  sides  of  a  triangle  a$  right 
mtg^s  meet  in  a  poinif  and  thii  point  ie  the  umt^  of  the  circle  eircmn- 
scribed  about  the  triangle. 

Eucfid  adds  in  a  corolUuy  the  following  property  i-^ 

The  centre  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  a  triangle  lies  witht^. 
M  a  side  of,  or  witboat  the  triangle,  according  as  Uic  triangle  is 
acute-angled,  right-angled  or  obtuse-angled. 

f  4a.  Whilst  It  h  always  poesiUe  to<baw  a  circle  wfaieh  is  inscribed 
ia  or  circumscribed  about  a  given  trihagle,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
quadrilaterals  or  polygons  of  more  sidak  Of  those  for  which  this 
is  jpoesiMe  the  regubr  pofygOns,  i.e.  polygons  which  have  all  their 
•ioes  and  artgles  equal,  are  the  most  interesting.  In  each  of  them  a 
circle  may  be  tnscnbed,  and  another  may  be  ctrcumscribed  about  it. 

EucUd  does  not  use  the  word  regular,  but  he  describes  the  oolygons 
in  question  as  equiampdar  and  equUateral.  We  shall  use  the  aaine 
regular  polyvoh.  The  regular  triangle  is  equibuecal.  the  ocgular 
quadrilareralis  the  square. 

Euclid  considers  the  r^ukr  polygons  of  4,  5.  6  and  i^  sides. 
FcT  each  of  the  first  three  he  solves  the  prohlem»-*(i)  to  inscribe 
sech  a  polygon  in  a  given  circle;  (a)  to  circumscribe  it  about  a 
^ven  circle;  <5>  to  inscribe  a  circle  in.  and  (4)  to  drcunMcribc  a 
circle  about,  such  a  polygon. 

For  the  reguhir  triaiMic  the  ppoi»leroa»»e  hot  repeated,  because 
more  gefleral  problems  have  been  solved. 

Props.  6>  7«  8  and  9  solve  these  probleftia  for  the  square. 

The  ^neral  problem  of  inscribing  in  a  given  ctrde  a  regular 
polyRon  of  n  sides  depends  upon  the  problem  of  dividing  the  oir- 
cumierencc  of  a  circle  into  n  equal  parts,  or  what  oomea  to  the  same 
thing.  <^  irawlnf  from  the  centre  of  the  drde  n  radii  such  that  the 
angKs  between  oonsecutive  mdii  are  coual.  that  is,  to  divide  the 
space  about  the  centre  into  n  equal  an^es.  Thus,  if  it  is  required 
to  inseribe  a  sqtuu^  in  a  cirde,  we  have  to  draw  four  Knea  fram  the 
cenrrei  inalrfng  the  four  angles  equal.  This  is  done  by  dxawing 
two  c)iamcters  at  right  angles  to  one  .another.  The  endt  of  these 
tNametett  ire  the  vertices  of  the  required  square.  If.  00  the  other 
hand,  ungonti  bi  drawn  at  these  ends,  we  obtain  a  square  dronnft- 
scribed  alx>ut  the  circle. 

I  43.  To  construct  a  regular  Pentafoh,  we  find  it  convenient  first 
to  construct  a  re^dar  decogom.  This  leqaiiea  to  divide  tiie  spaoe 
al»out  the  centre  into  ten  equal  angles.  Caeh  wUl  be  iVth  of  a  right 
angle,  or  |th  of  two  right  singles,  if  we  suppose  the  decagon  ooQ- 
stmcted,  and  if  we  join  the  centre  to  the  end  of  one  ride,  we  get  an 
'Isosceles  triangle,  where  the  angle  at  the  centre  equals  Ith  of  two 
jright  angles;  hence  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  will  be  |ths  of 


tFO  oght  Mcli«>  aa  at  tkfae  MglM  tofsthcr  Mml  twin 
Thus  we  have  to  construct  an  isosceiea'triaagla^  having 
the  verteji  equal  to  half  an  aosk  at  the  base.    This  is  solved  in 
I  Prop.  10,  by  aid  of  the  problem  m  IVop.  11  of'tlie  second  book.-  II 


we  make  the  sides  of  this  triangle  eoual  to  the  rsdius  ol  the  given 
dsde.  then  the  baae  will  be  the  side  ol  the  regulfj'  decagoa  kscribed 
iathechtde.  This  side  bda^  Icnowa  the  deacon  ca«  be  constructed, 
and  if  the  vertkes  are  joined  alternatdy,  leaving  out  baJf  their 
number*  we  obtain  the  regular,  pmtafon,     (Prop.  1 1.) 

Euclid  does  not  proceed  thus.  He  wants  tne  pentagon  Iwfore 
the  decnjgoa.  Thi%  Itowevtr^  does  not  change  the  rnd  nature  ct 
his  solutioq.  nor  does  liis  solution  become  simpler  by  not  mentioning 
tiifedeoagMu 

Once  the  regular  peatagon  b  inscribed,  it  is  easy  to  circumscribe 
another  by  drawing  tangents  at  tlie  vertices  of  the  inscribed  pentagon. 
This  is  shown  in  Prop.  la. 

Props.  13  and  14  teach  how  a  dfde  inay  be  inscribed  in  or  car- 
cumscribed  about  any  given  regular  pentagon. 

§  44.  The  f^tgtiv  hicagOH  is  more  easily  constructed,  as  diown 
in  Prop.  14.  The  result  is  that  the  side  of  the  regular  hex^on 
inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  U^  circle. 

For  this  polygon  the  other  three  problems  mentioned  are  not 
solved. 

f  as.  The  book  dooes  with  Prop^  16.  To  inscribe  a  regular 
quinaecagon  in  a  given  drcle.  If  we  inscribe  a  regubr  pentagon 
and  a  regular  hexagon  in  the  drde,  having  one  vertex  in  common, 
then  the  arc  from  the  common  vertex  to  the  aext  vertex  of  the 
pentagisp  is  ith  of  the  drcuasferenceb  and  to  the  next  vertex  of  the 
hexagon  is  ith  of  tlie  circumference.  The  difference  between  these 
area  m,  therefore,  i  —  4  ■*  A th  of  the  drcumfareoce.  The  latter  may, 
therefore,  be  divsied  into  tliirtyt  and  hence  also  in  fifteen  equal  parts, 
and  the  regultf  quindeoagoo  oe  described. 

I  a6.  We  conclude  wttn  a  few  theorems  about  n^ular  polygons 
which  are  notlgiven  by  Euclid. 

The  ftraight  lines  perpendicular  to  and  bitecting  the  sides  of  any 
regular  polygon  meet  tn  a  point.  The  strai^  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
in  the  reguw  polygon  meet  in  the  same  point.  This  point  is  the  centre 
of  the  circles  ctrcnmscribed  about  and  inscribed  in  the  regular  polygom. 

We  can  bisect  any  given  arc  (Prop.  30,  111.).  Hence  we  can  divide 
a  circumference  into  in  equal  parts  as  soon  as  it  has  been  divided 
into  n  equal  parts,  or  as  soon  as  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  has  bees 
constructed,    lianccr^ 

//  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  has  been  constructed,  then  a  regmlar 


3,  6.  la.    94.. 

4,  8,  16,    3a:,,  „ 

5,  10.  ao.    40....  ,. 
15.  30,  60.  wo.... ,. 

The  construction  of  any  new  regular  potyaon  not  included  in 
oTtfaese  series  will  give  rise  to  a  new  series.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  regubr  polygons 
as  given  by  Euclid.  Then  Gauss,  in  his  cdebratM  Antmnetic, 
proved  that  every  regular  polygon  of  3"+i  sides  may  be  constructed 
ir  this  number  a"-t-i  l>e  prime,  and  that  no  othera  except  thosr 
with  2'*(2"4*i)  «ides  can  be  constructed  by  dementary  methods; 
This  shows  that  regular  polygons  of  7, 9,  13  sides  cannot  thua  be 
constructed,  but  that  a  regular  polygon  of  17  sides  is  possible:  for 
I7»a*-t-i.  The  next  polygon  b  one  of  957  stdea.  Tlie constnictioo 
becomes  already  rather  complicated  for  17  sides. 

Book  V. 

1 47.  The  fifth  hook  of  the  Elements  b  not  exdusivdy  geometricaL 
It  contains  the  theory  of  ratios  and  proportion  of  quantities  ia 
general.  The  treatment,  as  here  given,  b  admirable,  and  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  algebraical  method  by  which  Euclid's  theory ■ 
b  now  generally  replaced.  We  shall  treat  the  subject  an  order  to 
show  why  the  uaual  algebraical  treatment  of  proportion  b  not  really 
sound.  We  begin  by  quofing  those  definitions  at  the  beginning  01 
Book  V.  Which  are  most  unportant.  These  definitions  have  given 
rife  to  muoh  discussion. 

The  only  definitions  wliich  are  essential  for  the  fifth  book  are 
Dels.  I.  a.  4,  S«  6  and  7.  Of  tlie  remainder  3.  8  and  9  are  more 
than  useless,  and  probably  not  Euclid's,  but  additions  of  kuer  editors, 
of  whom  Theon  of  Alexandria  was  the  most  prominent.  DeCs.  10 
and  1 1  belong  rather  to-  the  sixth  book,  whilst  all  the  others  are 
HKrdy  nominaL    The  really  imfwrtant  ones  are  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

9  48.  To  define  a  magnitude  b  not  attempted  by  Euclid.  The 
fitut  two  definitions  state  what  is  meant  by  a  "part."  that  is,  a 
•ubmultiple  or  nscasure,  and  by  a  "  multiple  "  of  a  j^ven  magni- 
tude. Tm  meaning  of  Def.  4  b  that  two  given  quantities  can  have 
a  ratio  to  one  another  only  in  case  that  they  are  comparable  as  to 
their  magnitude,  that  is,  if  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Def.  3,  whkh  b probably  due  to  Thcon,  professes  to  define  a  ratio, 
but  b  as  meaningless  as  it  b  uncalled  for.  for  all  that  b  wanted 'b 
given  in  Dcfs.  ^  and  7. 

I  a  Def.  5  it  IS  explained  what  b  meant  by  saying  that  two  mag- 
nitudes liave  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  two  other  magnitudo. 


COeUDEAN] 


•lullDl 


maHa  Dcf.'T  i^t  ut  Imk  id  ondRitiiid  by  i  imter  r 
Tbe  till  deliiuckiii  !•  onJ]'  Doaiiiial,  upbiuini  the  on 
vorI  pnptrHtital. 

Euclid  Rpmcnti  iruinituila  by  Uao.  ind  oftoi  < 
cllber  by  nnglc  Ictlrra  or,  like  linej,  by  two  Idlers 
aniy  ringlt  fciien  lot  Ihc  purpme.  [I «  mid  S  djnott  Iwu  nuniiii. 
o(  llie  nnR  bind:  their  iilio  wilt  he  denoled  by  a  :  t:  if  e  and  i 
two  oIlKr  maenlludn  of  Ibt  (ame  Und,  bal  ponlbly  of  ■  diffi 
kilidfroaiaiiHiA.  tlKDif  eandf/havellKiuiientio  tooneuK 
a*  ■  and  h  tim  wiH  be  expmaed  by  nitliic— 
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the  tlianiln  have  ■  coiqmoi 
line.  Wc  Kt  oil  Ihe  biK  u 
Mtimn:  wc  then  join  the  di 


TlieydiiKlnEuiihcc 


Gad  that  the  area  of  Ibe  triangle  on 

Ilex  of  all  triangTn  beui?  the  auDt  ! 
iarae  altitude,  then  tlinr  area>  art  M 
caa  m%-nt  a  ma-nll.  and  S  their  U 

^ter  Qtaitr  eqi^  to,  orlui  Ehad  nb.wt 


of  aumbcTL    Id  modem  (i 


diflicutty.    nit  dcliiiit 


m  :  n.  Ttib  H  shaWD  by  Eudid  in  Piop.  3,  X.    I 
lumbecm  ii.  a>  a  rule,  a  frattion.  and  ifie  Crc 


ioiu!  but  a  proof  ugennally  oniilted 
Ihe  ruin  whKh  have  bwi  nubiitlicd 
iBclid't  treatmeiit  of  lalioiivaidi  Ihit 


nt.  be  doiw  wtllwiit  changing  the  character 

»n  oplained  aho>«  wc  ejttvw  Ibe  &ra 

ma'.t-mb'.e-mi: 
■b+c-m{a'+y+n. 
i-ai»,  indc-M. 
r-ol.  tadj-nd. 


thalHiistJ,  vii.iM 


■  wtiicharrc 
i-Mlena  : 


i]  to,  vr  oiaiinuhipla  of.  b 

-(— .>r-w.i-.™y 

iniilliplti.    Now  (nllow  no- 


The  proof  dependa  on  De Ajiilian  7. 
Prop.  9  [convene  10  Prop,  7).    It 

Propb  ID  (csavene  (o  Ptnp-  >)■    It 


^„ 


JS3-Pn>P-"- 
Prop.  IJ.  H 


l:»-c:d 
i:&>t:/. 


aftifiniuvc — 


Projk  18  (cfluvene  to  17). 
Prop.  !».  Ua,hf,dvtqu 


the  ume  liuio  id  one  anothet  that 
na'gniiudn  ol  the  aice  kind,  and  if 

If 

>-t:d 

ntitioof  the  ujoe  kiad.  vtd  U 


I S4-    Propi  30.  IJ  a  _ 

nbad  tan  lUkt  hhk  r«fw,  laitm  two  eod  Iw.  l4ia  ift]icJoil  btpailrt 
Uun  I4a  Atinl,  iJit  Inalk  iluii  U  pout  (ten  1^  iUlk;  and  iff^ 

U  wc  UDOerttand  by 


guih  that  n 

"'i™*'i"'ik  quamitio  of '0! 
r  any  other  luod,  auch  ^t 


ing  magnrtudn  on  the  hcdtuI  rfdf^ 
;.  and  d.  c,f  nagiiieOtt  altb*  mtht 


a>(,  th<t>i<'>/, 

a  -£,  then  J-/, 
a<i.lhand</. 

a  -.b-i  :/and»  :coil 
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t  Si-  Prop. 


qBOMETJlTB 

UK  Ua  tl  lilt  fill  mapHliiia  On  nmt  n 


b^f 


lit  frit  cfUu 


Sotna  c(  lb<  propnniiifia  whidi  an  coniidend  In  the  ■ 


u  bring  the  i^cir 


I  $6.  Tbe  lut  [(opiMliiHi  in  the  fiftk  book  u  of  *  dilcniu 

Prop.  25.    V  itar  mmmiitia  sf  lit  mmt  Mid  be  fnpariiimtl, 
Ol  piUtif  and  tatt  ^Xtm  UlOktr  Mi  he  [rralrr  lion  Mt  MklT 

If  s,  t,  e  i  be  nuEiutwiH  of  the  Hme  kind,  uid  II  s  :  6— <  i  A 

i  St-  We  Rtuni  OIKS  atpin  la  tha  queflbn,  What  ii  a  mis  ? 
W*  iBTt  (Ben  tlwt  «c  may  treat  cuioaae  nagiuludea,  and  that  all 
niloe  are  iii>*iiiiude>  gl  Ihe  tame  kind,  iot  we  nay  oHnpar 
twD  M  to  tm' BUfoliiide.  It  wlH  pmemlr  be  fhoim  that 
of  Ens  my  be  eeaddend  ai  fiMiMi<i  iind  B  that  a  ntioaMcan 
BaannnrioibeqiieitiDii,Hin>a(tMlaoiit1iii*eMilaindln*ng(Mr? 
Bat  Ihe  Boawet  m  thk  qUBMisn  b^ran  by  *  nutriy,  at  liut  ia 

CDmMend'rMa  thl>  poiat  of  irinr.  «t  aar  lay  the  Hth  bank  efthe 


i)t^nr.«tiMriaythe«tl 

«  a(  the  rinplet  algebnki 
■ ' —     la  the  op" — 


n  ihi>  pniof  u  aliofethei  oadtied,  or 


alg^uaioil 


(jS.    The  (uth  bwk  conuini  the  theon  al  liisnar   Bpiiri 

the  fir^  appUatloa  of  the  iheory  of  proportion. 

Prop.  I.     Truiifti]  and  ponllleloiniiu  of  Iht  nmt  MItil  mi  I 


Frem  ih'- '-' 


in|«. 


d  jMifU  tnu  hi  inmn  faralU 
n  •  irwiuH  »  ita"  nil  1^  f^^  '*^'  "  I""  i>^  f" 
frHmaay;  aid  It  ltiiUit*rlhiiidaprmi<iad  hi  cml  in 
Vit  Hmdil  lit  sMct  jaini  Itt  psimb  iif  laliai  ihall  ht 
Oh  rtrndtnimt  liit  f/^  Erfaaf^. 

\jg.  The  next  pnpoaltion,  t«gctbet  *Ith  one  added  by  Sinuon 
ul^op'  A.  may  beeipceiped  more  conveniently  it  we  intnxlLicr  a 
modem  phraiciJUffy,  VB.  If  Ea  a  lioe  AB  weaaninie  a  poUii  C  beiw«n 
A  and  B.  m  thall  ■*  that  C  dividea  AB  iIItT^rnally  in  iha  nlio 
AC  :  CB :  but  il  C  be  taken  la  Iba  line  AB  onidutiB],  «« ihall  ay 
thai  AB  II  divided  externally  I*  the  TBtu  AC :  CB. 

The  im  propoiitkHUIhenaKnetathii: 

Piop-I-  nt  KnHar  If  m  a*^  in  a  IrianA  iUda  Ok  ntfetilt 
ail  HOrMlty  b  a  nHa  mul  to  du  nUa  patina  lidis  WjaAnf 
UdiiHtti  muiaomtAy.  if  tliiaiyai^  lilt  virlti  if  a  irtati fit 
dmdt&t  toH  JutnaJh  H  uU  raUa  1^  ^  i*a  Hhir  tiiii.  Out  Aa 

'  Siaim'a  Pisp.  A.  TH  tiai  'mUili  Kutti  an  aUnn  aniU  ij  a 
iHvt^  iimiii  lb  (^fvnU  lidt  nUnuUji  <■  Ikt  nilia  ^  lit  eOm 
•idii :  and  convenely.  Iftlimi  lAnn|l  Ut  ttrux  of  a  triir^  iitiii 
Ht  hail  atmuay  in  lit  ralii  ij  iju  lidti,  ikn  it  MncU  »  oicruir 
nnik  It  Uh  HrMI  if  Ihl  trian^. 

itrlix  if  I  Irianilt  Jiiidi  lU  eppuilt  iMt  inttnuUy  oaiHUnuMy 
imllitianuralii.iit.inlliiraHtiilliMiairlKeMu, 

I  te.  The  nen  Four  pnpadtloiu  contain  the  theoty  of  smilar 
Irianelei.  of  which  lour  nam  an  eomU^nd.   They  may  be  Hated 

Tin  Irian^  an  timHat, — 

I.  <Pmii.4).  //Ijkf  Iriiaiifiattegiifaifalai; 


f63.  EucU  conildFrs  n 
sou  and  (rianglei  whkh 
Rpop.  14.   B^al  ■ — "■ 

iflliteni  itnalUam  an^'^lli  lAir'.md'^rUti  \ 
Inga  rtafntatty  ^ipoitianiit,  an  anal  la  lAU  aiMir. 

Prop.  If.  Emat  trimila  adUct  loac  m  antft  ef  Oit  me  miiiI 
!D  «u  oiitfe  ^  fiCt  ((br.  tsH  fteir  liitn  sine  Uc  cjuif  one Iti  r«i>ri>- 
'JiUj  pripitlunal;  and  Irian^  vUek  lapt  ni  anglt  if  lli  m  mal 
la  one  anglt  qf  Ihe  elktr^andaeirsidttabeiaihe  ^ual  anittt  raffro- 
:alh  pnpBrtwnai,  are  tffwl  ti  m  amdit 

"*-  ' (poHtion  i«  really  the  la 

iyln(<fiafmii, 


Pnp.   Ifi.  If  faur    llrairH    Una  be    prapaelionaii,  lb    nc/u>b 
anianied  by  Iht  (KrtMA  11  equal  In  lb  nclaK^  cnfniurf  »y  ht 

i:iiliilc  CIMatnei  by  Uu  means,  Uufamr  Orailht  Umi  or, 
In  irmbol].  il  d,  I.  c,  d  are  the  fovr  Knea,  and 
a-.h-itd. 

and  converwly,  ii  ad  -  it, 


6c  dmofe  (n»  in  J  ai 


into  an  K|iii(lan  bet 

It  ikow.  funber 
Inch  and  Ihe  opera' 
oftbeolher. 

and  by  h  and  c  reapeciuriy 
»n  of  lorming  their  imiio  nn: 

H  n  now  datu 

<i<l»(ient|of»oUr«a. 

ei  a,  BO  that 

i-a 
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Ms 


Bui  [ran  Mt  k  fonom.  according  id  the  lut  [bearHii.  t 
Hcacc  wa  canrliuk  tUt  ilK  qi 


It  theqi 


l(D[tudc,  only  vilh  tlii 
lODid  have  a  inoning  o 
ixin.  until  «a  latiDdncc 


Mmben.  while  the  nttaa;Mi*iilwA)__ _.  .    .. 

llaa  to  the  Imrodocllsii  d(  InaHamnwialile  nsBboi. 
Tkui  It  a  nally  the  theetvcf  ntioi  In  the  Cfth  book  wUch  tnabk* 

_  . ,  .u C„.  _._.. .„„  i^g„  U  „„,Hfcn 

If  n  wite  tba  ntioa  la 


Tkua  It  u  twlly  the  theofv  of  r 
•  tB  aiMnd  the  geeneirtcal  c 


|te  rnp.ij.  ^ lkrn ilro^U Uim an  tnfiilinat  Oh rKtm^ 
tcmMmi  ii  Ho  lOnmn  ii  ((lial  U  Ikt  •amn  n  On  Mian',  ud 
cenvenelrh  it  only  a  apacial  csie  of  16.  Alter  the  probtem,  Pro|h 
IS,  On  m  tim  ttrmuiil  Hh  la  itscrOt  a  KOilintiil  fiim  lifOar 
aWlMM^f<liiiiM>atiBM>KMUKdjifi><,<henCoUonai»llKr 

"  "     "'  '  'anfUl  an  la  mt  ruolW  «  Itl  ikMicali 

^3mi.     Id  other  wnnk.  lllF  um  of  iimllar 
UbEr  M  thn  iqiMm  on  bnmoliifoiD  ifdc*. 

. ... ,->VW  fj  I"  ^Miti  i*le  lb  MM  niaikr 

^  nMfar  Mn^.  Ww  U(  Hi  ... 

i  flj.  Pnp.  11.  Aaailfmil  /nm 
twMSta^n  «  aUaiimilar  » 

naybaiaM  M  ba  oiiaal  in  "  iliope ' 

"  Fhnm  Hlildi  an  aqnal  In  liia 
to  e^  other." 


TMftTfHKnHied  h 


ItUu  amt 


rum  ttmOarly  iturittd  • 
tf  Mi  itHllw  •tam-na'  '- 
b  ^nMrMsH/r,  Man 


i«&  Now  roOiin  a  pnpaA 
«itfi  ngard  to  Euclid'i  ciact 
aiMnfliM  or  two  other  ndah  .- 

Aop.  )3.  PaniUttitiamt  **uit 


Mm  ihM  aim  bt 
■    iaHyf       -   ■ 
liaill 


ttm  ilotf  aiu  k  frttoh 


n/fn  nMcJt  if  UH^HHidi^  a/  liW  raliai  of  Utir 


Tlie  poof  of  Iba  pra|»«tkiD  nakea  Its  ineaalii 


la  mtinbn,  ve  may  my  that 


iponded\  or  in  lymlM 


Tlia  tlwoRm  ID  Prop.  3j  11  the  foundation  e/  all 

of  ■  rtrtanglr  conlahml 
A  -.B-at-.id.  and  thli 


rectantlei  have  the  ta 


Thli  ihowi  ho*  to  imMfty 


iihlply  qnotientl  In  oar  leemetriisl  cal 

.        .  u  ioH  At  Mliu  df  liA  arm  cmfwMiM 

ta  ana  to  half  a  jjanDcloinni  which  haa  the  iunc  haae  and  the 
aaoie  altitudev 

|fi7.  TbbiiastbnetlKOrRnatotheronnlnwhkhtbeyaniiaiiiUy 
^rw,  wc  aawbie  a  nralght  Bk  ■  ss  our  unit  of  kitftli  (iCDenlly 
aa  iDc4i,  h  Toot,  a  mpF,  «c.).  and  d^tFrmine  cfac  Dumber  a  wbicb 


wthan 
I  ^tav  fib  luaMtiti  Ai  fauroj) 

nifl  la  easily  prnved  by  obvcrriH  tbaE  4*aiL  b^pa,  thorafor^ 

:  fr-an:  fltt,  and  thh  piiv  (rlUioiit  diScuhy  be  Aown  to  equal  a;A 

If  now  D,  t  be  haw  anil  (Wtllda  of  one,  a',  V  thoie  ol  ■notber 

pwmllrlomm.  «,  #  and  »*,  *"  fMi  DOmernI  nluea  itvecttvel)'. 

and  h,  A  their  anaa,  then 

A     a   K     a  i)      ad. 
RSVSP'TW 
la  antda;  Tht  onw  ^  fw  foraJUatraau  oh  fa  aafl  aOtr  «I  lb 
^adasli  14  fb  aHHriuJ  •alau  af  Ibf  bun  aW  Mlaiu. 

II  aapOcially  the  tennd  [■lallilimiaiii  li  the  ualt  aquan,  U.  a 

aquan  on  the  unit  of  leiwh;  Ibea  ■'-fT- ii  A'-^.  and  w*  km 

jji-afl  or  A-.#.rf. 

Thit  ctvea  the  iheeRm;  Tlw  namUr  if  nilt  •qaarta  coobdiied  In 
■  panllehiinBi  equab  iha  product  d  the  •uiHncal  valuo  of  ban 
and  >llitu«e,  and  lamilailr  the  number  of  unit  aoiiana  cootauial  in 
a  triutle  equalt  half  the  product  erf  the  BBDenc»l  iialuei  of  tu 
and  attitude. 

Thit  la  often  itited  by  aaybit  Ikat  the  area  at  a  patalUaiiaB  it 
aqual  to  the  product  of  thcDaaa  and  the  aMtuda.  acaoint  by  ibii 
sraduct  Uic  product  of  the  BUBWical  valuea,  and  >ot  Ibe  (imduct  H 
denned  above  m  1  Ml 


Piop.  17.  11  a  paiotUfBiaH  b  imitd  inlalmiiya  ilraitU  lima 
>IU'.»  lb  ^u>,  aniifimioiraaiaii  aulbr  Oara&lDroarii  cat- 
k  tr  Umt  af  liiut  fatli,  Ouu  liii  Am  tanUtiipam  it 

ca  inieieit  than  tbn  Eenefal  tbncai  h  a  ifiedal  csaa 
I  Iba  pantldocnma  an  changed  Into  tecUBdo,  and 

'I  the  part*  iiUa  which  the  paiaUelo^ram  it  divideil  U 

■  EEd  to  ba  identical  with  tbclollawiac: — 


E  laid  10  be  Hlutioot 


:  propoBtiona  contain 
M  qudialie  equatiom 


■a  Uk  span  tiu  Oilii 


itiooi.    The  fint  n 


— .  . ,,.  Involved  la  aa . 

acribe  tbeni  aa  foUowi: 

FrMcm.—Ta  iaaibe  on  a  givt 
divide  it  either  irleriafly  (Pmp,  il 

a  given  liie  Qa  equal  in  area  to  a  given  figure),  whiiat  the  other 
bai  a-glven  ihajie  (i>  umilar  lo  a  given  panJlelagiui). 

IF  we  eipnn  Ihia  a^n  In  lymbi^  calling  the  given  baie  a.  Ihe 
one  pans,  and  theakilude;,  we bavc  to detenuloe x and y  in ibe 
Gnl  caac  from  the  eqiutioiia 

ta^.)*-**. 

«_e. 

i>  befag  the  given  nu  of  Ihe  fint.  and  *  and  f  the  baie  and  altllvdt 
ol  the  larallelatrani  which  dctermiDc  the  ihape  of  the  tecaad  of  tbc 

required  parallelogranu, 
K  we  aubitiiuie  the  value  of  y,  we  get 


i%i 


It  Abo  followa»  n  viu  potnHd  out  fai  f  ^.  {a  dlvciasinff  tti?  dcEin- 
BMuol  Book  I.,  that  •  pbiiE  i>  dEUmdned  alnad]- by  one  nrr^ht 
Uh  ud  ■  poinl  wUligHI  il,  vii.  If  aJI  linn  be  duwB  thrau(h  Iha 
poioi,  iiut  (uiting  tho  llu,  they  will  lonn  ■  plan. 

Thh  m^  be  •uttd  llnit:— 

'  and,  j>Mn«teiitf«tJcit^<ufMlKillMi{*lliH:kr{ftin> 
«l  Ukm  puinU  bs  jatnRi  byi  gtriicllt  liae  «c  have  raic  r; 

ifd,  A  lot  Mfruflliif  slrtftU  Una;  fgr  the  point  of  intenictlaa 
■Bdm  other  poinK,  onelnnKh  IIm,  ijve  uw  i; 

lib,  ^  (IH  tvoUol  (iHi  (De£.  u.  I.r 

TtetliMcaKaKhiiiheomnffEudid'*       , 


w  ilniirU  /fun  irttc*  iwcf  «h  iiuMtr  ow 

.ChelnunbhEuclid'i 

;>.  7.  //  n>v  iMi(U  li'iut  bi  pamJld.  da 

•111 Mi (mraiUdi.    From thadefinltlanof iplir 
n_._   .    II J —  1 j^  j^  meaur,  (few 


i  u  Wblitt  tlicB  propouIiDnt  m  virlulU)'  caaCidBtd  U  tb* 
jdnillon  of  ■  plane,  ilie  ikic  giva  ui  h  oMv  and  fundirneniil 


pnpetty  V  nutce.  thai 
bve  ■  Mtaiilit  line  pe 


U.  Ifaa  <!  il  fvrpndinfiir  fo  nil 

_ , ....K*  U  u  ptrptudiciilar  Iff  pit  pi 

[M.  J  uy  ba  lat^  ihiHi  II  ■  Knigbi  line 
to  ■  pksc,  thcfi  it  la  pvpamllcular  to 


plooe,  accordioc 


iiU  III- 

iheptcii 


BalliM. 

TbiiEodldiMsthn: 

Pinp.;.  J/lUfw  jtfwitllnwjMMtiiflalwajifiil.Jii^atlrrt' 
Ita*  iWiJi  of  riflU  «ilH  «>  efc*  <^  l*<- iJ  ita  piiSw.  ik  (ir«  imS) 

Out  l4iia  ku  «H  aid  fii  lorn*  f^M. 


I*  idatiic  IP  Aa  Ocwy  of  panlkl 


Prop.  «.  Amy  *h  «Mt  1 
Prop.  t.  IJ  sjbm  piiti 
PrcJp.  7.  //  hn  IlniiiU 

ifop.  g.  TW  UmitU  ii 
one  anoAeri  where  the  v 


U««i(  fiw  «w  b  ferfnMciilir  M  « 

n  art  ^slU,  lb  ilniifW  J«h  skU 
«i«  »  Ilk)  aii<r  il  s>  Ih  niH  fibwai 

■Uct  on  <u*  <>f  Un  ^waJU  M  Ai 
fill  HK  phv  wilh  il,  VI  paraiU  H 
1,  "and  not  ia  the  nine  plane  viA 
_.- — ...j^  -L^  __._  ^  thm  paralleii 


in  a  plane,  which  baa  betn  proved  bcioR:  aod 

Prop.  10.  //  AM  <B>rl«  S  mmaa  tbma  ka , 

Uu  m  pffttUd  la  Huh  if  On  iSir,  atm  iMt  tn^  an  tiitL  Tlw 
Ihcir  planed  arc  parallel  19  thovn  later  on  In  Prop.  is. 

This  theorem  i<  not  ncceaiarily  tiua,  lor  the  angiaa  ia  qnestioB 
may  be  ispj^emi^ntary;  but  then  the  one  anele  will  be  equal  10 
that  which  u  adioceot  and  Mipplanwntvy  to  the  oths,  aad  lUa 
lUier  anike  will  alu  haw  iu  limtapajnUcI  to  ibaaa  <4  the  foil. 

Ffocn  thii  IheoRK  it  loUowi  (hat  if  wc  tats  uy  two  mtmAt 
U*ei  in  •«<«  aihkl  da  Do(  meet,  and  iiwaikawtbioifbaiiy  point 
P  la  apace  two  iiaa  pwallel  ta  thsra,  (Jiaaibo  ««t?iwd«led  ty 
Ihue  ruwa  wiil  alwiiyi  be  thn  wnei  whalaver  the  parition  of  tin 
polH  P  Biay  be.    Thia  uilla  hu  in  maim  tine*  baoi  aailKl  tha 

J3y  tttai^u  MHHtMenMiMVMaBif  Jna  WdUfArMaadlla 
«'»''  »"'**"  wMrticAiif  liMi  tMdiult  UnJ  art  partlU  rafiaM) 

^76.  It  it  now  poaiibia  to  aolve  the  loliovinc  two  pniblcfna  ^^ 
,  g  ^w  a  H>««U  ftiH  f»>ndiiMfar  M  ■  (H**  fjflw /^M  •  (fen 


the  Km  we  have 
point  without  it, 
plane  a  line  puall 


1  any  perpendicular  to  the  f 
ed  only  draw  throiwb  the  p' 


— - —  _ ,--—,_  agp™iioaler 

lb.  finiiart  ia  ol  intMea  b  itadl-     Itdo- 

.  -      HlafltaiafnfnZailM^iJbiir^nlBlIu 

SiJSrffm  llujffffi  BrfMi  ptrtimiiailaf  (aal^  tttftmiici^ 
H  la  at}  ilniftt  limt  •■  Ita  JtloHb  iJiaa  llu  urattU  Hmt 
-■—  •  Ulkt  Jim  CtflSii^md  ptrpaiHalantill  tilt  btfarfm- 


3dV!^*iw 


, .  .._  tal^M 

f  rooi  the  kK :  Tmt  •awllif 
-  -1^;  aod  7W 

IE  will  DC  noted  mat  Prop.    15  at  nnr*  bITaw*  tj  llv  wJulim  J 

the  problan:  "  Thinwh  agivea  )» 
a  livm  planci"  AbJ  it  ia  aba  01 
allowi  alwnya  of  nae,  uul  only  id  on 

I  78.  We  come  bow  to  planea  1 
anMhs.    Two  (baonn-- -'*"-  —  •' 

Prop.  IS.  IfaHrai, ., ^ .._. 

tint  niifi  pOHU  llfnuillllllull  bt  nl  nihl  asffts  la  Uul  fJimc. 

Prop.  1%  IS  tmt  alalia  vUit  nil  mu  aullHr  ba  er'  -* 
ftrttmiiriilar  la  a  lUM  flaai.  Oicir  aammai  ucHea  il 


laily  pond  that  thi*  problaa 
ihich  ait  peipencficulv  to  on* 


«plaaa. 


I  79,  tf  three  platua  pau  thioinh  a  commaa  point,  add  if  they 
bound  each  oiher,  a  lohd  anelc  olthiw  faca.  01  a  ^ruhrJrol  anil^ 
iabonaaLand  eimlbrly  by  jnoie  plaoeaa  aolid  anfleor  moivlaica, 
or  a  fieljluiril  naglt.     TheK  havi  many  pioperliea  which  aie  qnita 

Prop.  10.  If  a  nUi  an^  hi  cinlaiiud  h  lira  ffsiu  aaifa.  aMf 
fw  nf  itm  nn  laiaiir  viaiB  Dibm  Du  lUrd. 

Prop-  ai.  fwv  Jofid  anrfe  if  wxlpwi  hy  plana  aaife,  vlael 
sri  iBicHir  ful  Usl  /«r  ri{b  nn^o— bai  no  analc*i>ui  thcoKa 

We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  Iheofema  about  tiiaoclea 
eontained  in  the  proptHilioru  of  Book  1.,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  theory  of  paialkli  {that  ia  all  up  10  Prop.  ay),  have  theit 
CDrreapanding  thwrema  abojt  tHhcdTa]  antlH.  The  Utter  an 
farcncd,  if  kv  "alit  of  a  tiianKlc"  we  wcite  "plane  anEie"  or 
"  face  of  trihedial  ansle.  and  for  "  an£lc  of  tnan^le  wc  nb- 
ttitute  "  angle  between  two  ficei  "  where  the  planet  contalnint  d« 
aolid  ancle  aie  called  Iti  faca.    We  gtl,  tot  lutaoce.  from  1.  4,  Ike 
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9t  Utemu  At  an^u 


trullrllHim^i^lwetiuaiittkiMer.BiiiaHi ,. 

lndaMlnaiiMf£am—l.ll»iilkiaii^iiil»inHaBant/aiHiv 
tfuai,  QiUlkB  «|j«  Mwua  ttu  ^ktr^ca  an  tgtiui  tack  to  Ktk,  vL 
lluse  vUd  on  appmiu  eqialfiias.  The  ulid  angla  Ihenuelvo  ai 
not  Decannly  t^oal,  for  cliey  may  be  onfy  lynuoetncal  like  Itu. 
ri^  hud  ud  the  hit 

The  anDenn  indicual  bctwaea  triugk*  utd  tftbcdnl  ugbi 
wiU  alio  be  recofniKd  in 

Prop.  u.  '/>  (Hr]f  Am  t>/  lirH  plane  anslci  tc  irsilcr  Ifam  iJu 
jjlird,  ani  i/Mi  ifnufU  ;t«i  which  cmlain  Ihan  br  aU  c^.  a  oiatfli 
may  it  iiwfi  af  Hi  uiaitht  (n«i  UM  jain  Mi  nJnmMci  i^  Abk  cfusj 

And  Prop.  13  eolvea  the  pnjblein,  Ta  laulnuJ  a  Iriiuini  a*^ 
hqaint  tie  an^  ot  itj  taoi  pjuji  lo  three  foen  ptamt  aji£ei,  OJiy  tJB* 

pn>b1efiof  conBErDctin^a  triangle  hHTinBitaBEdnoEgivnilFREtTi. 

Tvo  other  theoRou  at  dus  kiiul  are  wkkd  by  SimBoii  in  Mi 
edilioa  o(  Budid'a  £ltnn». 

I  So.  ThcK  are  Ibe  piincipat  propectiiM  of  Una  ud  planet  in 
apace,  but  beTofe  we  go  on  td  their  applications  it  win  be  well  10 
dHiiK  the  word  diitaitte.  Iri  mmetry  ditCBKe  means  alvay* 
"  aheautt  distance  ";  nit.  Iba  dUUiKa  of  ■  potnl  (ram  ■  ilraiBlil 
liae,  or  (lom  a  plane,  ii  Ihe  l^ntb  ol  llie  peqiendicubr  (fDm  the 
point  to  Ihe  l[ne  or  plane.  The  diuance  belween  two  noii-intetHct- 
iti;  linei  {a  the  leneth  of  ihrtr  common  perpendicubr,  there  beinj 

paralM  planca  b  the  leogth  of  the  comnwn  perpendicular  between 

I  Bl.  rora/wKfrili.— The  mt  of  the  book  a  devolcd  io  the 
aludf  of  Ihe  paiaTlclcinped.  In  Prop.  14  the  posubility  of  such 
«  lolid  iipnjved,  via.: — 

Prop.  14.  I!  a  solid  be  cmtaintd  hy  lix  filami  tm  and  ttee  of 
wkkh  art  ftnlU.  Hi  oppoiiu  planet  tniimitraiiitUMipariilltlt- 


Euclid  caUl  thu  Klid  hencefortli   a 

^l-X'StS'.A.'; 

never  deGna  Ihe  won).     Either  f;iee  of 

■nd  iu  diiUBce  fcoia  the  opposite  face  a>  IiUUkIi. 

tuo  q/7u  afKlilt  Nous,  il  iiviiei  tin  KioU  inia  Wo  ulids^lhe  bau 
of  oi  a!  JEh  ,hSb.  to  Ihe  io.,  of  iU  othe,  a>  li,  0«  ,d!d  »  ,0  Ik. 

"*":     . 

gra.n»  beiween  the  »nie  paallel.  are  to 

mg  anoclicr  a<  these  ban. 

a  number  of  the  nmaiung 

■^  1  81.  After  KlvJBff  a  fe.^  ptDblem.  we 

Jsf  .ffiXiiT'^rwrs.s,  ts, ;  a-^-js 

ftM.a«^f«H., 

In  the  proof  of  thifc  aa  of  «vera[ 
netlccH  the  iKHererce  between  solidi  v 

the  right  hand  and  the  left.  , 

are  Mfm  wpiei  iaics.  and 

1^  the  same  olaiudl,  an  muJ  la  ang  anolhi 

Props.  39  and  10  contain  .petial  cases 

f  ihis  iheorem  leading  up 

eoremweeet 

„2;';.a..'^Sjn!S!'>?-" 

iooaOiaxH  Mlndi.  a,t 

11,- 

The  ratio  of  Ike  telames  of  limilar  paraUdetiptdi  is  ijiuf  la  the 
Pamll^pipcds  which  are  not  aimilar  but  e<iual  arc  compared  by 

Prop,  u-  IT"  l«"i  '"i  allitudts  of  loual  selid  paraltrUpipedi 
and  rfcipracoUy  proporliowd;  and  if  the  oasts  and  allitudts  be  re- 
tiprecally  proporluinal.  tkt  solid  paraltdepjprds ' 

'   "f.  Of  the  following  propuillont  the  3; 


'i-iSU 


le  37lh  and  4Iilh  ai 


Prcjk  37.  IJ/etir  straighl  llnei  be  Proporlionali,  Iln  similar  solid 
paralllllflptds.  iimilarly  dncribrd  from  them,  shall  also  bt  pro- 
porlionals;  and  if  'Ihe  siaular  paralltitpipeds  similarly  drscrtitd 
from  /OBT  slmitlil  laas  bt  propartioaals.  the  slmi^l  liius  shall  be 


1  those  of  paraMeWiipKEs,  by  protfiiH  iht, 
nal  in  nfune  Id  a  paraUeltiiptd,  iMch  t 
le  Kpial  to  the  altitude   ana  Uim  bast  /^ 


itulti  rdathK 
--•edidinti 

■•  parallelL,.,. 

9  il  neeli,  and 


which  talcea  the  place  of  thf 


raftud; 


6»7 


bUHpUM.    UtliiabBaaO 


o  dcterpuoc  ba< 
luie,  Ihe  three  edges  ui 


lofiliem,  tay  byiando, 
^beiu  volume,  V'  Ihat  i 

henco  Ihe  1  ws  Ihea  eaiJy,  isooi  Prop, 

If  we  have  two  rectannlar  pacallth.pl|mfa;  o(  w&ich  Ihe  firat  ha* 
the  volume  V  and  the  edgta  a.  t.  c.  and  the  tccond,  the  volume  V 
and  the  ediea  0',  V,  e'.  we  may  compare  ihem  by  aid  of  Iws  new 
onefl  whkh  have reapectively  the edeencs',  fr, Cauda',  A',  c. andte 
votomet  Vi  and  Vfc    We  then  have 

V:V,-ata';\,tV,mi:f,V,:V'-c:if. 
Compoundint  these,  we  have 

V:V-(a:a')(f:V}(c:c^. 

Hence,  aa  ■  ipecial  case,  maUog  V  equal  to  the  unit  cube  tT  on  ■ 


iped  la 

itthait 

■iim.il 
de.^ 


Book  XII.  ' 

(  SS.  In  the  last  pHt  of  Book  XI.  w«  taw  lumt  bow  10  compare 
ic  volumes  of  pamlklepipeds  and  ol  prisnu.  Inordcr  to  determine 
Lo  volume  of  any  solid  bounded  by  plane  facts  we  must  delennine 
IC  vfllumc  of  pyramids,  tor  every  such  solid  may  be  dtcompoicd 

As  eveiy  pyramid  ni4y  again  be  decomposed  Into  irtangutar 
/ramids,  il  becomes  onfy  necessary  to  determine  their  volume. 

lird  of  a  triangular  prism  having  (he  same  bate  and  Ihe  nme 

-l-u..  ,'l.  ._S^."  .■ ^  EiKlid'a 

TiMiniar  tan  irniy  ti  <M>M 
cfiir  bastSt  and  are  sfbai  la  eH  - 


'cop.   7.   Ebery  prism  kaoi 
I  tirei  pyramdl  Ihal  iope 


angLibr  pyramids  have  equal  volumes,  if  Ihey  have 
equal  oases  and  equal  altitudes.  This  Euclid  does  in  the  lotlowing 
manner.  He  lim  shows,  (Prop.  3)  that  a  triangular  pyramid  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  of  wiiicn  twoarpequal  triangular  pyfannd* 
nmilar  to  ihe  whole  pyramid,  whilat  the  other  two  are  equal  tri> 
angular  priuns,  nid  liinher.  that  thcae  two  piiimu  logether  aie 
gicaur  ihan  the  (ivo  pyramids,  hence  more  than  half  Ihe  (ivtil 
pyramid.  He  next  shows  (Prop^j)  that  il  Iwo  IiiarvguiarpynmMs 
are  tfiven,  having  equal  bases  and  equal  attftudeb.  and  ir  each^  be 
divided  as  above,  then  the  two  Itrantnilar  prlnns  in  the  on*  a^ 
efpial  to  those  in  the  other,  and  each  or  the  renwimng  pyramldB  in 
the  one  has  itfr  base  and  nllitude  equal  to  the  bane  and  althude  of 
Iherenuiningpyianlldslnlhe  other.  HenRloThMe  pyiamidltha 
same  process  le  again  applicable.  We  are  ihtii  enabled  to  cut  eiif 
of  the  two  given  ft'ianiids  etjual  pans,  tsch  greater  than  hall  the 


Vtf'cJS' 
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^IMtotlHtt.  They  prove  dbborfttdy,  by  tt  ndmOio  oi  absttrdum, 
that  the  voIuium  cannot  be  unequal.  Thia  proof  muet  be  read  in 
the  Elements,  We  must,  however,  state  that  we  have  in  the  above 
ttot  proved  Euclid's  Prop.  5,  but  only  a  special  case  of  It.  Euclid 
ddcs  Dbt  suppose  that  the  bases  of  the  two  pyramids  to  be  compared 
are  equal,  and  hence  he  proves  that  the  vcuumes  are  as  the  base?. 
The  reasonfttg  of  the  proof  becomes  dearer  in  the  ^xdal  case,  from 
which  the  general  one  may  be  eaalv  deduced. 

f  86.  ropb  6  extends  the  result  to  pyramids  with  polygpnal 
baaesk  From  these  results  follow  again  tbe  rules  at  present  given 
for  th^  mensuraticMi  of  solids,  viz.  a  pyramid  is  the  third  part  of  a 
triangular  prism  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude.  But 
•  triangular  prism  Is  eaual  in  vohimfe  to  a  jparallelefrfped  which 
has  the  same  oase  and  utitudc.  Hence  if  B  is  the  base  and  h  the 
latitude,  we  have 

Vohuaeofprism     *>  B*, 
Vohmie  of  pyiamid^lBJk, 

ftatements  which  have  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  B  means  the 
number  ol  square  units  in  the  base,  h  the  number  of  units  of  length 
in  the  attitude,  or  that  B  and  h  denote  the  numerical  values  of  base 
and  altitude. 

f  87.  A  method  similar  to  that  used  in  proving  Prop.  5  leads,  to 
the  following  results  relating  to  solids  bounded  by  sunple  curved 
surfaces^~* 

Prop.  10.  Beery  cone  is  the  Ourd  part  ef^  a  cylinder  vMch  has  tke 
same  oase^  and  is  of  an  etmal  aimudo  with  it. 

Prop.  II.  Cones  or  cylinders  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  one  another 

r^.  12.  Similar  cones  or  cylinders  have  to  one  another  the  triplicate 
ratio  ^  that  which  the  diameters  of  their  bases  hose. 

Prop.  13.  //  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  pUme  parattd  to  its  opposite 
planes  or  bases,  it  dieides  the  c^Ainder  into  two  cylitiders,  one  of  which 
ts  to  fite  (Mer  as  the  axis  of  the  first  to  the  axts  of  the  other;  which 
may  also  be  stated  thus>— 

Cylinders  on  the  same  base  are  proporttonat  to  (heir  altitudes. 

Prop.  14.  Cones  or  cylinders  upon  equal  bases  are  to  one  another 
as  tkeur  (Utttudes. 

Prop.  15.  The  bases  and  a^Uudes  of  equal  cones  or  cylinders  are 
fteiprocaUy  proporHonalt  ond  if  the  bases  and  altitudes  be  reciprocally 
pr^ortionalt  the  cones  or  cjdinders  are  equal  to  one  another. 
''  These  theorems  acain  lead  to  formulae  in  mensuration,  if  we 
compare  a  cylinder  with  a  prism  havii^  its  base  and  altitude  equal  to 
fhe  base  and  altitude  of  the  cylinder.  Thb  may  be  done  by  the 
method  of  exhaustion.  We  get,  then,  the  result  that  thdr  bases  are 
equal,  and  have,  if  B  denotes  the  numerical  vahic  of  the  base,  and 
h  that  of  the  altitude. 

Volume  of  cyttndcr«  Bh, 
Voliuwofooae      ^fB*. 

I  88.  The  remaining  proportions  relate  to  circles  and  spheres. 
Of  the  sphere  only  one  property  is  proved,  vis..— 

Vnp.  18.  Spheres  hate  to  one  another  the  triplkate  ratio  of  that 
td^ch  their  diameters  have.  The  m^nsuratbn  of  the  sphere,  like 
that  of  the  circle,  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  had  not  been  aettlcd 
in  the  time  of  Cudid.    It  was  done  by  Archimedes. 

Book  XIII. 

I  89.  The  13th  and  test  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  devoted  to 
tbe  regular  solids  (see  Polvhsdron).    It  is  shown  that  there  are 
.  five  01  them,  vis.: — 

I.  The  reguUr  tetrahedron,  with  4  triangular  faces  and  4  vertices; 
.  a.  The  ciue,  with  8  vertices  and  6  square  faces; 

3.  The  octahedronf  with  6  vertices  and  8  triangular  faces;' 

4.  The  dodecahedron,  with  12  pentagonal  faoes,  3  at  «ach  of  the 
«o  vertices;  .        .      , 

5.  The  ieesahedrout  with  ao  triangular  faces,  5  at  each  of  the 
la  vertices. 

It  n  diown  how  to  inscribe  these  adkls  in  a  given  aphere,  and 
how  to  oetermine  the  lengths  of  their  edges. 

I  90.  The  13th  book,  and  therefore  tfie  Elements,  condude  with 
ihe  scboUumr  that  no  other  regutor  solid  exists  besides  the  five 
«nes  enumerated.'* 

The  proof  is  very  simple*  Each  face  b  a  regular  polygon,  hence 
the  anpea  of  the  fa<9ea  at  any  vertex  must  be  angles  in  equal  regular 
polygons,  must  be  together  less  than  four  right  angles  (XI.  ai),  and 
must  be  three  or  more  in  number.  Eacbangle  in  a  regular  tnan^ 
equals'  two^hirda  of  one  richt  ani^.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  form 
a  soUd  angle  with  three,  loor  or  five  rwular  tnan^es  or  faces. 
These  give  the  solid  angles  of  the  tetfahedron.  the  octahedron  and 
the  icoaahedron*    The  anide  in  a  square  (tbt  regular  quadrilateral) 

Suals  one  right  angle.  Renca  Uiiee  will  form  a  sdid  angle/  that 
the  cube,  and  four  will  not.  The  aa^  in  the  regular  pentagon 
equals  f  of  a  right  angle.  Hence  three  of  them  equal  ^  (i.e.  less 
jJmu  4)'right  eagles,  and  form  the  sdid  angle  of  the  dodecahedron. 
Three  rnnilar  polygons  of  six  or  HMxre  aides  cannot  form  a  sdkl 
ai^    Therefore  no  other  regular  splids  ate  possible.    .    (0>H.) 


XL  PiojKenvs  Gsoaamr 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  outlet,  to  diaracterise  projective  geoowtfy 
as  compared  with  Eudldean.  But  a  few  eiamples  wiH  at  least 
indicate  the  practical  differences  between  the  two. 

In  Euclid's  Elements  almost  aU  propositions  refer  to  the  aio^i^ 
tod«  of  lines,  angles,  areas  or  vohnnci,  and  therefore  to  meaaore- 
ment.  The  statement  that  an  an^  is  ri^t,  or  tlutt  two  strai]^ 
lines  are  paralld,  refers  to  measuiemenL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  a  straight  line  does  or  does  not  cut  a  drde  is  inde- 
pendent of  measurement,  it  being  dependent  only  upon  tkt 
mutual  "position  "  of  the  line  and  the  drde.  This  difference 
becomes  dearer  if  we  project  any  figure  from  one  plane  to  another 
(see  pRO/BcndN).  By  this  the  length  of  Ihics,  the  magnitude 
Hi  angles  and  areas,  is  altered,  so  that  the  projectJon,  or  shadow, 
of  a  square  on  a  plane  will  not  be  a  square;  it  wOI,  however, 
be  some  quadrilateraL  Again,  the  projection  of  a  drde  will  not 
be  a  drde,  but  some  other  curve  more  or  less  resembling  *  drde. 
But  one  property  may  be  stated  at  oncer-no  stca^;fat  finO  can  cot 
the  projection  of  a  drde  in  more  than  two  points,  becanse  no 
straight  line  can  cut  a  drde  in  more  than  two  points..  There 
are,  then,  some  properties  of  figures  which  do  not  alter  by 
projection,  whilst  others  do.  To  the  latter  bdong  nearly  all 
properties  relating  to  measurement,  at  least  In  the  form  in  whicb 
they  are  generally  given.  The  others  are  said  to  be  prolective 
properties,  and  their  investigation  forms  the  subject  of  projective 
geometry. 

Difieient  as  are  the  kinds  of  properties  investigated  Sn  the  old 
and  the  new  sdences,  the  methods  followed  differ  in  a  stfB 
greater  degree.  In  Eudid  each  proposition  stands  by  itsdf^ 
its  connexion  with  others  is  never  indicated;  the  leading  ideas 
contained  in  its  proof  are  not  stated;  general  prindples  do  not 
exist.  In  the  modem  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  greatest 
importance  is  attached  to  the  leading  thoughts  which  pervade 
the  whole;  and  general  prindples,  whkh  bring  whole  groups  of 
theorems  under  one  aspect,  are  given  rather  than  separate  pro- 
positions. The  whole  tendency  is  towards  generalization. 
A  straight  line  is  considered  as  given  in  its  entirety,  eactending 
both  ways  to  infinity,  while  Eudid  never  admits  anything  but 
finite  quantities.  The  treatment  of  the  infinite  Is  in  fact  aiMother 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  methods:  Eudid  avoids 
it;  in  modem  geometry  it  b  systematically  introduced. 

Of  the  different  modem  methods  of  geometry,  we  shall  treat 
prindpaHy  of  the  methods  of  projection  and  correspondence  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  These  have  become  inde* 
pendent  of  Euclidean  Geometry,  especially  through  the  Ceomelric 
der  Lagfi  of  V.  Staudt  and  the  Ausdehsmngslehre  of  Grassmann. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  presu^^Mse  a  knowledge  o* 
Euclid's  ElementSt  although  we  shall  use  only  a  few  of  hb  pro 
positions. 

f  I.  Ceometncal  Elements.  We  consider  space  as  filled  with  points, 
lines  and  (^aiMS,  and  these  we  call  the  dements  out  of  which  our 
figures  are  to  be  formed,  calling  any  combination  of  these  elements  a 

ngure. 

By  a  line  we  mean  a  straight  Kne  in  its  entirety,  extending  both 
ways  to  infinity:  and  by  a  pUine,  a  plane  surface,  extendii^  in  aH 
directions  to  infinity. 

We  acceptthe  three-dimensbnat  space  of  experience — the  space 
assumed  by  Eudid — which  has  for  its  properties  (among  others)  >• 

Through  any  two  points  in  space  one  and  only  one  fine  ntay  be 
drawn; 

Through  any  three  points  which  are  not  In  aline,  one  and  ceAf  one 
plane  may  be  placed : 

The  intersection  of  two  {>hine8ls  a  line; 

A  Une  which  has  two  points  in  common  with  a  plane  1^  in  the 
plane,  hence  the  intersection  of  a  line  and  a  pUne  is  a  sindbpdlDt;  and 

Three  planes  whkh  do  not  meet  in  a  line  have  one  smipe  point  in 
common. 

These  results  may  be  suted  differently  in  the  foUowii^  fom>— 

I.  A  plane  n  deterndned— •  A  point  ia  delermiaed-~ 

I.  By  three  points  which  do  i.  By  three  plaaea  whidi  do 

not  lie  in  a  line;  not  pass  through  a  line; 

a.  By  two  intersecting  lines;  a.  By  two  intersecting  Unea« 

3.  By  a  Une  and  a  point  3>  By  a  plane  and  a   line 

which  does  not  lie  in  it.  which  does  not  lie  ia  it 
II.  A  line  ia  detemuned — 

I.  By  two  por. Its;  a.  By  two  pUnast 
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It  win  be  observed  that  not  only  are  phnes  ffeteriulncd  by  points, 
but  also  points  by  planes;  that  therefore  the* planes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  elements,  like  points;  and  also  that  in  any  one  of  the 
above  statements  we  may  interchange  the  words  j^int  and  plane, 
and  we  obtain  again  a  correct  statement,  provided  that  these 
statements  themselves  are  true.  As  they  stand,  we  ought,  in 
several  cases,  to  add  "  if  they  are  not  parallel,'*  or  some  such  words, 
pacaUct  lines  and  planes  being  evioently  left  altogether  out  of 
consideration.  To  correct  thb  we  have  to  reconsider  the  theory  of 
parallels. 

i  9*  PttralUis,  PoiiU  al  Infinity, — Let  us  take  in  a  plane  a  Une^' 
(fig-  l)f  a  point  S  not  in  this  hnt,  and  a  line  g  drawn  through  S. 

Then  this  line  q  will  meet 
the  line  ^  in  a  point  A.  If 
we  turn  the  line  q  about  S 
towards  9^,  its  point  of 
intersectbn  with  p  wIU 
move  along  p  towards  B, 
passing,  on  continued  turn- 
ing, to  a  greater  and  greater 
distance,  until  it  is  moved 
^  out  of  our  reach.  If  we 
9 '  turn  q^  still  farther,  its  con- 
tinuation will  meet  p,  but 
now  at  the  other  side  of 
A.  The  point  of  inter- 
section has  disappeared  to 
the  right  and  reappeared 
to  the  loft.  There  is  one  intermediate  position  where  q  is  parallel 
to  p — that  Is  where  it  does  not  cut  p.  In  every  other  position  it 
cuts  p  in  some  finite  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  the  point 
A  to  an  infinice  distance  in  p,  then  the  line  q  which  passes  through 
A  will  be  a  line  which  does  not  cut  p  at  any  finite  point.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  say:  Every  line  through  S  which  joins  it  to  any  point 
at  an  infinite  distance  in  ^  is  parallel  to  p.  But  by  Euclid's  12th 
axiom  there  is  but  one  line  parallel  to  p  through  S.  The  difficulty  in 
which  we  arc  thus  involved  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  try  to  reason 
about  infinity  as  if  we,  with  our  finite  capabilities,  could  comprehend 
the  infinite.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  may  say  that  all  points 
at  infinity  in  a  line  appear  to  us  as  one,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a 
single  "  ideal  "  point. 

We  may  therefore  now  give  the  fojknrfng  definitions  and  axioms— 

Dti^nition. — Lines  which  meet  at  infinity  arc  called  parallel. 

Axiifm. — ^AH  points  at  an  infinite  distance  in  a  line  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  single  point. 

DtfinUian. — This  ideal  point  is  called  the  point  at  infinity  in  the 
line. 

The  axiom  is  equivalent  to  Euclid's  Axiom  12,  for  it  follows  from 
either  that  through  any  point  only  one  line  may  be  drawn  parallel 
to  a  given  Kne. 

This  point  at  infinity  in  a  line  is  reached  whether  we  move  a 
point  in  the  one  or  in  the  opposite  direction  of  a  line  to  infinity. 
A  line  thus  appeara  cl<Med  by  this  point,  and  we  speak  as  if  we 
ooold  move  a  point  along  the  line  from  one  portion  A  to  another 
B  in  two  ways*  either  through  the  point  at  Innnity  or  through  finite 
points  only. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  point  at  infinity  is  ideal: 
in  fact,  the  whole  notion  of  "infinity*'  is  only  a  mathematical 
conoq>tion,  and  owes  its  introduction  (as  a  method  of  research)  to 
the  working  generalizations  which  it  permits. 

f  3.  Line  and  Plane  at  Infinity. — Having  arrived  at  the  notion  of 
replacing  all  points  at  infinity  in  a  line  by  one  ideal  point,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  replacing  all  points  at  infinity  in  a  plane  by  one  ideal 
line. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  a  line  p,  which  cuts  two 
fixed  lines  a  and  b  in  the  points  A  and  B,  moves  parallel  to  itself 
to  a  greater  and  greater  distance^  It  will  at  last  cut  both  a  and 
b  at  that  points  at  infinity,  so  that  a  line  which  joins  the  two  points 
at  infinity  in  two  intersecting  lines  lies  altogether  at  infinity.  Every 
other  Une  in  the  plane  will  meet  it  therefore  at  infinity,  and  thus  it 
contains  all  points  at  infinity  in  the  plane. 

All  points  at  infinity  in  a  plane  lietna  Une,  vhick  is  called  the  Ijne 
It  infinity  in  the  plane. 

It  follows  that  parallel  planet  must  be  considered  as  planes 
having  a  common  hne  at  innnity,  for  any  other  plane  cuts  them  in 
parallel  lines  which  have  a  point  at  infimty  in  common. 

If  we  next  take  two  intersecting  planes,  then  the  point  at  infinity 
in  their  Une  of  intersectitMi  lies  in  both  i^anes,  so  that  their  lines 
at  infinity  meet.  Hence  eveiy  Une  at  infinity  meets  every  other 
tine  at  infinity,  and  they  are  therefore  aU  in  one- plane. 

All  points  at  infinity  in  space  may  be  considered  as  lying  in,  one 
ideal  ^ne,  which  is  called  the  plane  at  Infinity. 

I  4.  Parallelism. — ^We  have  now  the  followirig  definitions  ^~ 

Parallel  Unes  are  lines  which  meet  at  infini^; 

Parallel  planes  are  planes  which  meet  at  infinity; 

A  Une  is  parallel  to  a  dane  if  it  meets  it  at  infinity. 

Theorems  Uke  this— Lines  for  planes)  which  an  paialld  to  a  third 
areparallel  to  each  other— follow  at  once. 

This  view  of  paraUeb  leads  therefore  to  no  contradiction  of 
EucUd's  Elements. 


As  immediate  consequences  wcrgct  the  propo^ttions^* 
Every  line  meets  a  plane  in  one  point,  or  it  Ues  in  it; 
Every  plane  meets  every  other  plane  in  a  Une; 
Any  two  lines  in  the  same  plane  meet. 

S  5*  AggregaUs  of  Geometrical  Elemenls.^^We  ha\'e  called  points, 
lines  and  planes  the  elements  of  geometrical  figures.  We  also  say 
that  an  element  of  one  kind  oontams  one  of  the  other  if  it  lies  in  it 
or  passes  through  it. 

All  the  elements  of  one  kind  which  are  contained  in  one  or  two 
elements  of  a  different  kind  form  aggregates  which  have  to  be 
enumerated.   They  are  the  following  ?— 
I.  Of  one  dimension. 

I.  The  row,  or  range,  of  points  formed  by  aU  points  in  a  Une, 

which  is  called  its  .base. 
a.  Tht  flai  pencil  formed  by  all  the  lines  through  a  point  in 

a  plane.    Its  base  is  the  point  in  the  plane. 
3.  The  axiat  pencil  formed  by  aU  planes  through  a  Une 
which  is  called  its  base  or  axis. 
II.  Of  two  dimensions. 

I.  The  field  of  points  and  Unes— that  Is,  a  plane  with  aU  its 

points  and  aU  its  lines. 
3.  The  pencil  of  lines  and  plane8->-that  Is,  a  point  in  space 
with  all  lines  and  all  planes  through  it. 

III.  Of  three  dimensions. 

The  space  of  points — that  is,  all  points  in  space. 
The  space  of  planes— that  is,  aU  planes  in  space. 

IV.  Of  four  dimensions. 

The  space  of  Unes,  or  all  lines  In  space. 

(  6.  Meanini^  of  "  Dimensions," — ^The  word  dirtiension  in  the  above 
needs  explanation.  If  in  a  plane  we  take  a  row  p  and  a  pencU  with 
centre  Q,  then  through  every  point  in  p  one  line  in  the  pencil  will 
pass,  and  every  ray  m  Q  wiU  cut  p  in  one  point,  so  that  we  are 
entitled  to  say  a  row  contains  as  many  points  as  a  flat  pencU  lines, 
and,  we  may  add,  as  an  axial  pencil  planes,  because  an  axial  pencil 
is  cut  by  a  plane  in  a  fl^t  pencU. 

The  number  of  elements  in  the  row,  in  the  flat  pencil,  and  in  the 
axial  pcncU  is,  of  course.  Infinite  and  indefinite  too,  but  the  same  in 
aU.  This  number  may  be  denoted  by  oo.  Then  a  plane  contains 
00'  points  and  as  many  lines.  To  see  this,  take  a  nat  pencil  in  a 
plane.  It  contains  oo  linesj  and  each  line  contains  «o  points,  whilst 
each  point  in  the  plane  lies  on  one  of  these  lines.  Similarly,  in  a 
plane  each  line  cuts  a  fixed  Une  iii  a  point.  But  this  Uhe  is  cut  at 
each  point  by  eo  Unes  and  contains  00  points  ;  hence  there  are  «* 
Unes  in  a  plane. . 

A  pencil  in  space  contains  as  many  lines  as  a  plane  contains 
points  and  as  many  planes  as  a  plane  contains  lines,  for  any  plane 
cuts  the  pcncU  in  a  field  of  points  and  Unes.  Hence  a  pencU  coil* 
tains  oo<  lines  and  «o'  planes.  The  field  Mid  %  pencil  are  qf  two 
dimensions. 

To  count  the  number  of  points  in  space  we  observe  that  each 
point  lies  on  some  Une  in  a  pencU.  But  the  pencil  contains  oo* 
lines,  and  each  Une  oo  points;  hence  space  contains  «o*  points. 
Each  plane  cuts  any  fixed  plane  in  a  line.  But  a  plane  contains 
00 <  lines,  and  through  each  pass  oo  planes;  therefore  space  contains 
oe' planes. 

Hence  space  contains  as  many  planes  as  points,  but  it  contains 
an  infinite  number  of  times  more  lines  than  points  or  planes.  To 
count  them,  notice  that  every  line  cuts  a  fixed  plane  in  one  point. 
But  00  >  Unes  pass  through  each  point,  and  there  are  00  >  points  in  the 
pdane.  Hence  there  are  00*  lines  in  space.  The  space  of  points 
attd  planes  is  of  three  dimensions^  bnt  the  space  of  Ittus  is  of  Jom 
dtmenstons. 

A  field  of  points  or  Unes  contains  an  infim'te  number  of  rows  and 
flat  pencils;    a  pencil  contains  an  infinite  nunU)er  of  flat  pencils 


S  7.  The  above  enumeration  allows  a  classification  of  figures. 
F%ures  in  a  row  consist  of  groups  of  points  only,  and  figures  in 
the  flat  or  axial  pencil  consist  of  groups  of  Unes  or  planes.    In  the 
plane  we  may  draw  polygons;    and  in  the  pencil  or  in  the  point, 
solid  anglM.  and  so  on. 
We  may  also  distinguish  the  different  measurements    We  have- 
In  the  row,  Iens[th  of  segment; 
In  the  flat  pencil,  angles; 

In  the  axial  pencil,  dihedral  angles  between  two  planes; 
In  the  plane,  areas; 
In  the  pencil,  solid  angles; 
In  the  space  of  points  or  planes,  volumes* 

Sbgmbmts'of  a  LniB 
I  8.  Any  two  points  A  and  B  in  space  determine  on  the  line  through 
than  a  finite  part,  which  may  be  considered  as  being  described  by 
a  point  moving  from  A  to  B.  This  we  shaU  denote  by  AB,  and 
distinguish  it  from  BA,  which  is  supposed  as  being  described  by  a 
point  movinff  from  B  to  A,  and  hence  in  a  direction  or  in  a  "  sense  " 
oppodte  to  AB.  Such  a  finite  line,  which  has  a  definite  sense,  w« 
snail  call  a  "  segment,"  so  that  AB  and  BA  denote  different  sesmMnts, 
which  are  said  to  be  equal  In  length  but  of  opposite  sense.  The  one 
sense  Is  often  called  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
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In  introducing  the  word  **  aente  "  for  direction  in  a  Kne.  wc  have 
the  word  direction  reserved  for  direction  of  the  line  itadi,  to  that 
different  lines  have  different  directions,  unless  they  be  parallel, 
whilst  in  each  line  we  have  a  positive  and  negative  sense. 

We  may  also  say,  with  Clifford,  that  AB  denotes  the  "  step  **  of 
going  from  A  to  B. 

1 9.  If  we  have  three  points  A,  B,  C  in  a  line  (hg.  2),  the  step  AB 

will  bring  us  from  A  to  B,  and  the  step 
BC  from  B  to  C.  Hence  both  steps  are 
equivalent  to  the  one  step  AC.  This  is 
expressed  by  saving  that  AC  u  the 
*'  sum  "  ol  AB  ana  BC ;  In  symbols— 

AB+BC-AC. 

where  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
sense. 

This  equation  is  true  whatever  be  the 
position  of  the  three  points  on  the  line. 
As  a  special  case  we  have 

AB+BA-o,  (1) 

and  similarly 

AB+BC+CA-o,  (2) 

which  again  is  true  for  any  three  points  in  a  line. 
We  further  write 

AB-- BA. 

where  -  denotes  negative  sense. 

We  can  then,  just  as  in  algebra,  change  subtraction  of  segments 
into  addition  by  changing  the  sense,  so  that  AB-CB  is  the  same 
as  AB+(-CB)  or  AB+BC.  A  figure  will  at  once  show  the  truth 
of  this.  The  sense  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the 
"  sign  "  of  a  number  in  algebra. 

§  10.  Of  the  many  formulae  which  exist  between  points  in  a  line 
we  shall  have  to  use  only  one  more,  which  connects  the  segments 
between  any  four  poinu  A,  B,  C,  D  in  a  line.   We  have 

BC-BD+DC,  CA-CD+DA,  AB-AD+DB; 
or- multiplying  these  by  AD,  BD,  CD  respectively,  we  get 

BC  . AD-BD . AD+DC . AD-BD . AD-CD . AD 
CA . BD-CD . BD+DA . BD-CD . BD-AD . BD 
AB . CD-AD . CD+DB . CD-AD . CD-BD . CD. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  right-hand  sides  vanishes,  hence 
that 


BC . AD+CA . BD+AB . CD=o 


(3) 


for  any  four  points  on  a  line. 

{  1 1.  If  C  IS  any  point  in  the  line  AB,  then  we  say  that  C  divides 
the  segment  AB  m  the  ratio  AC/CB.  account  being  taken  of  the 
sense  of  the  two  segments  AC  and  CB.  If  C  lies  between  A  and  B 
the  ratio  is  positive,  as  AC  and  CB  have  the  same  sense.  But  if 
C  lies  without  the  segment  AB,  i.c.  if  C  divides  AB  externally,  then 

the   ratio    is  'negative, 

Q  A M B  P  To  see  how  the  value  of 

1 — «  I  •  •  this  ratio  changes  wKh 

Fro.  3.  C,  we  will  move  C  ateng 

the  whole  line  (fig.  3), 
whilst  A  and  B  remain  fixed.  If  C  lies  at  the  point  A,  then  AC  »o, 
hence  the  ratio  ACCB  vanishes.  As  C  moves  towards  B,  AC 
Increases  and  CB  decreases,  so  .that  our  ratio  increases.  At  the 
middle  point  M  of  AB  it  assumes  thd  value  +1.  and  then  increases 
till  it  reaches  an  infinitely  large  value,  when  C  arrives  at  B.  On 
passing  beyond  B  the  ratio  becomes  negative.  If  C  b  at  P  we  have 
AC-AP-AB+BP,  hence 


AC    ABjBP       AB    . 


In  the  last  expression  the  ratio  AB:BP  is  positive,  has  its  greatest 
value  00  when  C  coincides  with  B,  and  vanishes  when  BC  becomes 
Mifinite.    Hence,  as  C  moves  from  B  to  the  right  to  the  paint  at 
infinity,  the  ratio  ACK^B  varies  from  — ooto— i. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  C  is  to  the  left  of  A,  say  at  Q,  we  have 

AC-AQ-AB+BQ-AB-QB,  hence  ^-^-i. 

Here  AB<QB,  hence  the  ratio  AB:QB  is  positive  4nd  always 
less  than  one,  so  that  the  whole  b  negative  and  <i.  If  C  is  at 
the  point  at  infinity  it  b— i,  and  then  increases  as  C  moves  to  the 
right,  till  for  C  at  A  we  get  the  ratio  -  0.    Hence — 

"As  C  moves  along  tte  line  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  left  to 
an  infinite  distance  at  the  right*  the  ratio  always  increases;  it  starts 
with  the  value- 1,  reaches  o  at  A,  +1  |tt  M,  ooat  B,  now  changes 
ngn  to— 00  ,  and  increases  till  at  an  infinite  distance  it  reaches 
again  the  walue— i.  //  atiumes  therefore  all  possible  values  from 
— flo  to-1- eOfOnd  each  value  only  once,  so  thai  not  only  does  every 
position  iff  C  determine  a  definiU  value  of  the  ratio  AC:CB,  but  also, 
conversdy,  to  every  positive  or  negative  value  of  this  ratio  belongs  one 
tintUtoint  tnUukneAB. 

(Rebtioos  between  segments  of  lines  are  tnterestlflg  as  showing  an 
application  of  jilgebra  to  geometry.    The  ceoesb  oT  such  rdauoos 


from  abtbraie  jdentftties  b  very  rimple.  For  example,  if  a,  b,  tt  1 
be  any  tour  qusLtities,  then 

(a-h)(a-c){x-a)-^(b-c)(b-a)ix-h)-^ 

this  may  be  proved,  cumbroosly,  by  multiplying  uf>.  or,  simply,  by 
decomposing  the  right-hand  member  of  the  identity  into  partial 
fractions.  Now  takea  line  ABCDX.  and  let  AB  -a,  AC  -6,  AD-c 
AX-JC  Then  obvioudy  (a-6)-AB-AC--BC,  paying  remrd 
to  signs;  (a-c)-AB-AD-DB,  and  so  on.  Substituung  thoe 
values  in  the  identity  we  obtain  the  following  relation  connecting 
the  segments  formed  by  five  points  on  a  line  >  - 

AB  ,  AC  ,  AD  AX 

BC  .  BD  .  B)t '  CD .  CB .  CX+DB  .  t)C  .  DX"BX .  CX .  DX* 
Conversely,  if  a  metrical  relation  be  given,  its  validity  may  be 
tested  by  reducing  to  an  algebraic  equation,  which  b  an  identity 
if  the  relatton  be  true.  For  exampk;,  if  ABCDX  be  five  coUiBear 
points,  prove 

AD  .  AX  .  BD  .  BX  .  CD  ■  CX    , 
AB.AC  +  BC.BA+CA.CB  "  '• 

Gearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  throughout  by  AB  .  BC  .  CA, 
wc  have  to  prove 

-AD.AX.BC-BD.BX.CA-CD.CX.AB-AB.BC.CA. 

Take  Aasorigin  and  let  AB— a,  AC  —6,  AD  —c,  AX— x.  Substituting 
for  tlvB  segments  in  terms  of  a,  b,  <,  x,  we  obtain  on  sin^>lificatioa 

a^b-ab^  — o^ +a'&,  an  obvious  identity. 

An  alternative  method  of  testing  a  relation  Is  illnstrated  in  the 
following  example: — If  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  be  six  collincar  points, 
then 

AE.AF        .      BE.BF      .      CECF     .      DE .  PF         ^ 

AB  AC.AD:^BC:pD.BA^^CD.CA.CB^^DA   DB.DC "•■ 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  throughout  by  AB .  BC  XD .  DA, 
and  reducing  to  a  common  origin  O  (calling  OA— a,  OB— 6,  &c.\ 
an  equation  containing  the  second  and  lower  powers  of  OA  (-a), 
&c.,  IS  obtained.  Calling  OA— x,  it  b  found  that  x— 4,  x— c,  *-i 
are  solutions.  Hcooe  the  qnadiiitic  has  three  roots;  consequemly 
it  is  an  Identity. 

The  relations  connecting  five  points  which  we  have  instanced  above 
may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  ux-point  relation;  the  first  by 
taking  D  at  innnity,  and  the  second  by  taking  F  at  infinity,  and  then 
making  the  obvious  permutations  of  the  points.) 

Projection  and  Cross-Ratios 
§  12.  If  we  join  a  point  A  to  a  point  S,  then  the  point  where  the 
line  SA  cuts  a  fixed  plane  r  b  called  the  projeaion  of  A  on  the 
plane  r  from  S  as  centre  of  projection.  If  we  have  two  planes  r 
and  9'  and  a  point  S,  we  may  project  eveiy  point  A  in  «-  to  the 
other  plane.  If  A'  b  the  projection  of  A.  then  A  b  also  the  pro* 
|octioA  of  A',  BO  that  the  rebtipns  are  reciprocal.  ^To  every  figure 
m  w  we  get  as  its  projection  a  corresponding  figure  in  r'. 

We  shall  determine  such  properties  •f  figures  as  remain  true  for 
the  projection,  and  which  are  called  projective  properties.  For  ttus 
purpose  it  will  tx^  sufiicient  to  consider  at  first  only  constructions  in 
one  plane. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  given  in  a  plane  two  lines  p  and  p'  and  a 
centre  S  (fig.  4):  wc  nay  then  project  the  points  in  pSrom  S  to  p\ 


Fio.  4.  Fig.  5. 

Let  A'.  B% . .  be  the  projactions  of  A,  B  . . .,  the  point  at  infinity  ia 
p  which  we  ahdtl  denote  by  I  wlU  bt  projncied  into  a  finite  poiat 
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f  In  A'<  viz.  into  tho  point  when  tbe  pikrallel  to  p  throufiilk  S  cuts 
^.  Similarly  one  point  J  in  ^  u'ill  be  projected  into  the  point 
J'  at  infinity  in  p'.  This  point  J  is  <?£  course  the  point  where  the 
parallel  to  j/  through  S  cuts  p.  We  thus  see  that  every  point  in  P 
»  proj&:tea  into  a  aio^le  point  in  p\ 

r1e«  5  fihowB  that  a  segment  AB  will  be  projected  into  a  s^ment 
A'B'which  is  not  equal  to  it.  at  least  not  aa  a  rule;  and 
•Iflo  that  the  ratio  AC:CB  ia  not  equal  to  the  ratio 
AC'iC'B'  formed  by  the  projections.    These  ratios 


educing  to  a  common  origin.  There  are  therefore  four  equations 
between  three  unknowns;  hence  if  one  croe»Tatio  be  given,  the 
remaining  twenty-three  are  determinate.  Moreover,  two  ol  the 
quantitiftsX,Mi«'  ate  positive,  and  the  remaining  one  negative 

The  foUowiiig  scheme  shows  the  twenty>four  cross-ratios  expressed 
iniermsof  X,ii,  r.J 


wttl  become  equal  only  if  p  and  P'  are  parallel,  for 
in  this  case  the  triangle  SAB  is  similar  to  the  tr^uigle 
SA'B'.  Between  thtbe  points  in  a  line  and  their  pro- 
tections there  exists  therefore  in  general  no  relation. 
But  betweea  (our  plants  a  relation  does  exist. 

5  13-  Let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  in  /»,  A',  B', 
C,  D  their  projections  in  V,  then  the  ratio  of  tbe  two 
ratioe  AC:CB  and  AD:DB  into  which  C  and  D 


(AB,CD)1 
(BA,DC) 
(CD,AB 
(DC,  BA 
(AB,  DC 
(BA,  CD) 
(CD,  BA 
(DC,  AB)J 
(AC,  BDh 

divide  the  segment  AB  is. equal  to  the  concspoading     (BD,  AC)  i 
expression  between  A',  B',  C,  D'.    In  symbols^  we  have     (CA,  DB)  f 
AC  AD    A'C  AT)' 

TMs  is  easily  proved  by  aid  of  similar  triangles. 
Through  tbe  ptupts  A  and  B  on  p  draw  parallels  to  p',  which  cut 

the  projecting  rays  in 
Ct,  Di,  Bi  and  Ai,  Ci. 
Di,  as  indicated  in 
fifi.  6.  The  two  triangles 
ACCa  and  BCCi  will  be 
similar,  as  will  also  be 
the  triangles  ADDs  and 
BDDi. 

The   proof    is   left   to 
the  reader. 

This  result  is  of  funda- 
mental importance. 

The  expression 
AC/CB:AD/DB  has  been 
called  by  Chasles  the 
"  anharmonic  ratio  of  the 
four  points  A,  B,  C,  D." 
^  Professor  CUffond  pro- 
posed the  shorter  name  of  "  cross-ratio."  We  shall  adopt  the 
Uuer.   We  have  then  the 

FuKDAUENTAL  THEOREM. — The  cToss-ralio  oj  four  points  in  a 
Hme  is  esufU  to  the  eross-ratio  of  ikeir  prpjtctions  on  any  othtr  Une 
Vfhkh  lies  in  the  same  idane  with  it. 

i  14.  Before  we  <iraw  conclusions  from  this  result,  we  Must  in- 
vestigate the  meaning  of  a  cross-ratio  somewhat  more  fully. 

If  four  points  A,  o.  C,  D  are  civen«  and  we  wish  to  form  their 
cross-ratio,  wc  have  first  to  divide  them  into  two  groups  of  twoi 
the  points  in  each  group  being  taken  in  a  definite  order.  Thus, 
let  A,  B  be  the  first,  C,  D  the  second  pair,  A  and  C  being  the  first 
points  in  each  pair.  The  crose-ratio  is  then  the  ratio  AC-.CB 
dirided  by  AD :  DB.  Thb  wiU  bedenoted  by  (AB.  CD),  so  that 

(AB.CD)=^:^. 

This  is  easily  remembered.  In  order  to  write  it  out,  make  first 
the  two  lines  for  the  fractions,  and  put  above  and  below  these 

A      A 

the  letters  A  and  B  in  their  places,  thus,  — ^:  — g*;  and  then  fill 

up.  crosswise,  the  first  by  C  and  the  other  by  D. 

$  15.  If  -we  take  tbe  points  in  a  different  order,  the  value  of  the 
CfXMS- ratio  will  change.  Wc  can  do  this  in  twenty-four  different 
ways  by  forming  all  permutations  of 'the  letters.  But  of  these 
twenty-four  cross-ratios  groups  of  four  are  equal,  so  that  there  are 
really  only  six  different  ones,  and  these  six  are  reciprocals  in  pairs. 

We  have  the  following  rules  :^ 

I.  If  in  a  cross-ratio  the  two  groups  be  interchanged,  its  value 
remains  unaltered,  t.e. 

(AB,  CD)  =  (CD,  AB)  =  (BA.  DC) « (DC,  BA). 

II,  If  in  a  cfoss-ratio  the  two  points  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
groups  be  interchanged,  the  cross-ratio  changes  into  its  reciprocal,  i.e. 

(AB.  CD) » ;/(AB,  DC)  =  i/(BA,  CD) « i/(CD,  BA)  =-  i/(DC.  AB). 

From  !.  and  II.  we  see  that  eight  cross-ratios  are  assodated  with 
(AB,  CD). 

^  III.  If  in  a  cross-ratfo  the  two  middle  fetters  be  interchanged, 
the  cross-ratio  a  changes  into  its  complement  1  — o,  i.e.  (AB,  CD)  = 
I-(AC,BD).  , 

l§  16.  If  X  =  (AB,  CD),  M-(AC,  DB).  r-(AD,  BC),  then  X,  ft,  f 
'and  their  reciprocals  l/X,  t/n,  i/r  are  the  values  of  the  total  number 
of  twenty-four  cross-ratios.  Moreover,  X,  ft,  v  are  connected  by  the 
relattons 

X -M /m  »M + 1 /»^*- r-f- 1 /X  »  -  X^if  « I . 

tth  proposition  may  be  proved  by  substittfting  for  X,  im,  9  and 


i/X 


1-X 


I-M 


iKi-tt) 


iKi'p) 


l^v 


tl      •'/(«'- 1) 


1/(1 -X) 


(X-I)/X 


x/Cx-0 


i/m 


i*/(m-i1 


(m-I^M       l/r 


(r-l)/r 


I  17.  If  onf  of  the  points  of  which  a  cross-ratio  is  formed  is  the 
point  at  infinity  in  the  line,  the  cross-ratio  changes  inio  a  simple 
ratio.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  point  at  infinity  occupy  the  last 
place  in  the  symbolic  expression  for  the  cross-ratio.  Thus  if  I  is  a 
point  at  infinity,  we  have  (AB,  CI)  =  — AC/CB,  because  AI :  IB  —  —  1. 

Every  common  ratio  ol  thr<ie  points  in  a  line  may  thus  be  ex* 
pressed  as  a  <»-oss-rado,  by  adding  the  point  at  infinity  to  the  grotip 
of  points. 

Harmonic  Ranges 

{  18.  If  the  points  have  special  positions,  the  cross-ratios  may 
have  such  a  value  that,  of  the  six  different  ones,  two  and  two  become 
equal.  If  the  first  two  shall  be  equal,  wc  get  X"i/X,  or  X'»i, 
X"*i. 

If  we  take  X»-f  1,  we  have  (AB,  CD)-i.  or  AC/CB-AD/DB; 
that  is,  the  points  C  and  D  coincide,  provided  that  A  and  B  are 
dilTerem. 

If  we  take  X=  -I,  se  that  (AB,  CD)--i,  we  have  AC/CB ■* 
-  AD/DB.  Hence  C  anS  D  divide  AB  internally  and  extemaiiy  in  the 
same  ratio. 

The  four  points  arc  in  this  cose  said  to  be  harmonic  points,  and 
C  and  D  are  said  to  be  harmonic  conjugates  vith  regard  to  A  and  B. 

But  wc  have  also  (CD,  AB)  =»  —  i,  so  that  A  and  B  are  harmonic 
conjugates  with  regard  to  C  and  D. 

The  principal  property  of  harmonic  points  is  that  their  cross-ratio 
remains  unaltered  if^  we  interchange  the  two  points  belonging  to  one 
pair,  viz. 

(AB,  CD) » (AB,  DC)  -  (BA.  CD). 

For  four  harmonic  points  the  six  cross-ratioe  become  equal  two 
and  two: 

Hence  if  we  get  four  points  whose  cross-ratio  is  2  or  |,  then  they 
are  harmonic,  put  not  arranged  so  that  conjugates  are  paired.  If 
this  is  the  case  the  cross-ratio  ■■  —  i. 

S'l^  If  we  ec|uate  any  two  of  the  above  six  values  of  the  cross* 
ratios,  we  get  either  X=»i,  o,  co,  or  X»  — i,  7,  i,  or  else  X  becomes 
a  root  of  the  equation  X'~X-i-l  »o,  that  is,  an  imaginary  cube  root  ci 
—I.  In  this  case  the  six  values  become  three  and  three  eqiud,  sp 
that  only  two  different  values  remain.  This  casct  though  important 
in  the  theory  of  cubk:  cur\'es,  is  for  our  purposes  of  no  interest, 
whilst  harmonic  ]x>ints  are  all-important. 

$  2a  From  the  definition  of  harmonic  points,  and  by  aid  of  |  11, 
the  folk>wing  pr<^)erties  are  easily  deduced. 

If  C  and  D  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  A  and  B, 
then  one  of  them  lies  in,  the  other  without  AB;  it  is  impossible 
to  move  from  A  to  B  without  passing  either  through  C  or  through 
D;  the  one  bkKks  the  finite  way,  the  other  the  way  through  in* 
finity.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  A  and  B  are  "separated  "  by 
C  and  D. 

For  every  position  of  C  there  will  be  one  and  only  one  point 
D  which  is  its  harmonic  conjugate  with  regard  to  any  point  pair 
A,  B. 

If  A  and  B  are  different  points,  and  if  C  coincides  with  A  or  B, 
D  does.  But  if  A  and  B  coincide,  one  of  the  points  C  or  D,  Iving 
between  them,  coincides  with  them,  and  the  other  may  be  anywnei* 
in  the  line.  It  follows  that,  "  1/  of  four  harmonic  conjugates  Its* 
coincide,  then  a  third  coincides  with  than,  and  the  fourth  may  be  any 
point  in  the  line." 

If  C  is  thetmiddle  point  between  A  and  B,  then  D  is  the  point  at 
infinity;  for  AC:CB»=-t-r,  hence  AD:DB  must  be  equal  to  — l 
The  harmonic  conjugate  of  the  point  at  infinity  in  a  line  with  regard 
to  two  points  A,  B  t5  the  middle  t>oinl  of  AB. 

This  important  property  gives  a  first  example  how  metric  pro- 
perties are  connected  with  projective  ones, 

(I  a  I.  Harmonic  properties  of  the  complete  piadrilaleral  and  fuad- 
rangle. 
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corwpoiidi  to  tbe  bhio  line  ju  11  !{«  in  Ibe  icCDnil.    And  con- 

///ui  pnjeaiuc  ptncil 

olkir.  Iktti  lit  hn  ppip, 

The  proof  19  Ibe  Bme  u  Tn  1 30. 

i  11.  If  two  prajective  Rat  penrili  ki  (lis  unie  psiR  (peiKil  In 
ipace}.  but  not  in  the  same  plane,  are  penpcctive,  then  the  plane* 
joinjnf  tonetponding  rayg  all  fm  tlHough  ■  tiK  ftheyTonn  an 

their  plann  infcrieci)  correnjAnd*  to  itself-   And  convmtly>— 
Jf  two  Hat  pencil!  which  have  a  common  eentrr.  bvt  da  nrrt  lia 

with  ita  cDne^pDndina  ray  in  tbe  other,  tbea  they  are  penpwiive, 
that  b-  the  plaitn  }nning  corapoDdtng  Uoea  all  pm  dirough  a 

"  |S3-  Ifnmprolectlveaxialpencilu 

Kction  at  innnpDnding  planes  lie  in  a 
10  the  Iwa  pennh  (in  wUch  Ihfc  two . 


'  if  twv  prgjcciive  aAlal  pencil: 
pUne  in  the oBccwnadea  Willi . 
pencik  are  pemiectivCp  that  ia,  <.««■«>•»• 

'  ThepnicifBgaii  ialbe  lameuln  130. 

1 34.  Theie  thtorema  telaliiH  10  perapicl 
iliuKory  if  the  projective  row*  of  pendU  have 


placed  in  lucb  a  poaitbn  that ' 


m»  uuee  ^unanta  in  ma  oDo-couxmc  with  their  eotTe«p< 

*ft^/'(i^la«''of  tin  rows).-Betwoen  four  elgmenls  \,  B.  C.  D 
■nd  their  comapoadiag  clemeota  A'.-B',  C,  D' e  ■ 
(ABCD)-  IA'B'C'D').    1(  no*  A',  B',  C  (oi^Klde 
A,  B.  C.  weieI.(AB,  CD)-  [AB.  CD7,  hem  D  a 
The  Laa  tEcorcm  jDa>'  alae  be  alaled  thuB-*-^ 


n  the  sme  llni 
Kident.  Let  th 
correspond  to  f 


Tbui  two  piot^iiv- 

than  two  pain  of  coiiKidena  polnli  unlet] 
with  iu  corresponding  p^nt. 

which  have  two  pain  of  corieiponding  poii 
pointi  A,  B,  C  at  pointi  belongtog  to  the  01 


em.  9. 


CDmapond  A'  and  B'  in  q,  than  the  poii 

flu  pendh,  St  aad.3i.  in  a  plan£  aac  paiwedi 


L^here  AA'  meet!  BB', 
r  ta  rind  the  point  C' 

:o  join  C  IS  Si    the  {cjni  C, 


^  ...  both  penpec' 

Ihey   an  prD)ective   to 

one  another.    To  A.  B, 

C,  D  on  J  correHunJ      ,  Fwi.  K. 

Ai,  Bi.  Ci,  D,  on  A.  and 

to  these  correapood  A','  6'.  C  D*  oB  i*!    ao  that  D  and  iX  *t« 

csnapoKUflf  polaia  aa.  tequind. 
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a  the  ptAtat  wbkh  « 
n  it  OHUuni.  vta.  /_ 

■  k  ihowt  tlut  U  J.  !■  be  (ivn.  __  „ 
lipcdi«lpoiBt AiiRHUWjQiind:  boo 
ie  cufH  dl  wkicb  1  and  f  ceROpaid  u 
lierutt*.    llnaluuyiwoHl^a 

RbDmi  of  thia  nauic  iHlib.  tbn  poUu 
in  jr,  x'  form  hoiugnphtc  nncei^l 
till  pdnli  H  iofinily  ir  (wD  praieclin 
Old  fit,  >l  intiilv'thi.  muirimhl 

.aj-CA'r.cn. 

'/C'B' «  AC/A'C'-BC/B'C-. 
tarali  mn  oniniitioMl.    Coovtnrly.  I 
in' finiporuiult  thm  to  thit  poiai  it 
llwpatMat  Infinity  in  tlwatbtr.   llstoll 

li  tb*  petal  11  laAnity  in  tlic  oJria,  h>I 
I  ^mnnr  then  tliey  ire  projective,  uul  tlw 


lotlni.  TliKcidinavhididstMtiaB 
tlirauah  ■  tine  dettnniiw  •  pcinL 

iKHtt  it  AlineindnrOincnittlnnck 
It  determ1ne-«  pdnt. 

ermine  Two  linet  llumiti  ■  -paiM 
denrmlne  ■  abne. 
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For  inttanoe,  if  lA  the  fint  figinie  we  take  a  i^ne  and  three  points 
in  it,  we  have  to  take  intthe  tecond  figure  a  point  and  three  plane* 
throu^  it<  The  three  points  in  the  nrst,  tosetber  with  the  three 
lines  joining  them  two  and  two*  form  a  triangle;  the  three  planes 
in  the  second  and  their  thvee  lines  of  Intersection  form  a  trihedral 
angle.  A  triangle  and  a  trihedral  angle  are  therefore  reciprocal 
figures. 

Smilarfy,  to  any  figure  In  a  plane  coaslstinc  of  points  and  lines 
win  correspond  a  figure  consisting  of  planes  and  lines  passing  through 
a  point  S,  and  hence  belonging  to  the  pencil  which  pas  S  as  Centre. 

The  figure  reciprocal  to  four  points  in  space  wtiich  do  not  lie 
in  a  plane  will  consist  of  four  planes  which  do  nor  meet  in  a  point. 
In  this  case  eadi  .figure  forms  a  tetrahedrcMi. 

S  42.  As  other  examples  we  hava  the  folk>wing: — 

To  a  row  is  reciprocal    An  axial  pencil, 

„  a  flat  pencil  „         a  flat  ^ncil, 

„  a  field  of  points  and  lines,,         a  pencil  of  planes  and  lines, 
„   the  space  of  points         -  „         the  space  ot  plan^ 
For  the  row  consists  of  a  line  and  all  the  points  in  it.  reciprocal  to 
it  therefore  will  be  a  line  with  all  planes  through  it,  that  is,  an  axial 
pencil ;  and  so  for  the  other  cases. 

This  correspondence  of  reciprocity  breaks  down,  however,  if  we 
take  ^ures  which  contain  measurement  in  their  construction.  For 
instance*  there  is  no  figure  reciprocal  to  two  planes  at  riiht  anglts, 
because  there  is  no  segment  in  a  row  which  has  a  magnitude  as 
definite  as  a  right  angle. 

We  add  a  few  examples  of  reciprocal  propositions  which  are  eauly 
proved* 

T%eorem.-^U  A,  B.  C,  D  are  Theortm.—U  «.  fi,  y,  i  are 
•rty  four  points  in  space,  and  if>^  four  planes  in  space,  and  if  the 
the  Knes  AB  and  CD  meet,  then  lines  afi  and  yi  meet,  then  all 
an  four  points  lie  in  a  plane,  four  planes  lie  in  a  point  (pencil), 
bemn  aleo.AC  and  BD,  as  well  hence  also  ay  and  ^,  as  well  as 
as  AD  and  BC  meet.  mi  and  fiy,  meet. 

TIrtorem. — if  <if  any  number  of  Hnes  every  one  meets  every  other^ 
wkiU^  attdonot 

tkhta  pmnllthtH  otttieina  lie  inn  plane,  then  all  tie  in  a 
plane,  fwini  {pencil). 

^  1 43.  Reciprocal  figures  as  explained  lie  both  in  space  of  three 
dimensions.  If  the  one  u  confined  to  a  plane  (is  formed  of  elements 
which  lie  in  a  plane),  then  the  reciprooal  figure  is  confined  to  a  pencil 
(is  formed  of  elements  which  pus  tfarou|;h  a  point). 

But  there  is  also  a  moic  special  principle  of  duaUty,  according  to 
which  figures  are  reciprocal  whkh  lie  both  in  a  plane  or  both  m  a 
pencil.  In  the  plane  we  take  points  and  lines  as  rcciprooU  elements, 
for  they  have  this  fundamental'  property  in  common,  that  two 
elements  of  one  kind  determine  one  of  the  other.  In  the  pencil, 
on  the  other  hand,  lines  and  planes  have  to  be  taken  as  reciprocal, 
and  here  it  holds  again  that  two  lines  or  planes  determine  one  plane 
or  line. 

Thus,  to  one  plane  figure  we  can  construct  one  reciprocal  figure 
in  the  plane,  and  to  each  one  reciprocal  figure  in  a  pencil..  We 
mention  a  few  of  these.    At  first  we  explain  a  few  names:— 

-  A  figure  consisting  of  n  points  A  figure  consisting  of  11  lines 
in  a  plane  will  be  called  an  inaphinewillbecaUidanii-side. 
is-point. 

A  figure  oonsistingof  11  |:tefiaa  •  A  figure  ebhsisting  of  11  lines 
in  a  pencil  will  be  called  an.  in  a  pencil  will  be  called  an 
n-flat.  n-edge. 

It  wilt  ht  understood  that  an  n*side  is  different  from  a  polygon 
of  n  sides.  The  latter  has  sides  of  finite  length  and  n  vertices,  the 
former  has  sides  all  of  infinite  extension,  and  every  point  where 
two  of  the  sides  meet  will  be  a  vertex.  A  similar  difference  exists 
between  a  solid  angle  and  an  n-edge  or  an  fi-flat.  We  notice  par- 
ticularly— 

A  four-point  has  six  ndes,  of       A  four-ade  has  six  vfrtkes,  of 
which  two  and  two  are  opposite, '  which  two  and  two  are  opposite, 
and  three  diagonal  points,  which    and  three  diagonals,  whicli  join 
are    intersections    of    opposite   opposite  vcrtkrea* 
sides.  .    . 

A  four-flat  has  six  edges,  of  A  foui^edge  has  six. faces,  of 
which  two  and  two  are  opposite,  'Which  two  and- two  are  oppoaite, 
and  three  diagonal  planes,  which  and  three  diagonal  edges,  which 
pasa  through  opposite  edges.  are  intersections  of  opposite  faces. 

A  four-side  is  usually  called  a  complete  quadrilateral,  and  a  foor^ 

Kint  a  complete  quadrangle.-   The  above  notation,  however,  teems 
tter  adapted  for  the  statement  of  reciprocal  propoeitfons. 

f  44* 
'If  a  point  moves  In  a  plane  it       If  a  line  moves  in  a  plane  it 
describes  a  plane  curve.         ^        eavetopee  a  plane  curve  (f^.  15). 

K  a  plane  moves  in  a  pencil  it  If  a  line  moves  in  a  pencil  it 
envelopes  a  cone.  describes  a  cone. 

A  curve  thus  appears  as  genersted  e^her  by  points,  and  then  we 
can  it  a  *•  kxms,"  or  by  lines,  and  then  we  call  it  an  "  envelope." 
In  the  same  manner  a  cone,  which  means  here  a  surf^KW.  appears 
either  as  the  locus  of  lines  passing  through  a  fixed  point,  the  vertex  •' 
^  the  cone,  or  as  the  envelope  of  planes  passing  through  the  sarhe 
^wint. 


Fig.  15. 


To  a  surface  as  locus  of  points  corresponds,  in  the  same  manner, 
a  surface  as  envelope  of  planes:  and  to 
a  curve  in  space  as  locus  of  points  cor- 
responds a  developable  surface  as.  en- 
velope  of  planes. 

It  win  DO  seen  from  the  above  that 
we  may,  by  aid  of  the  principle  of 
duality,  construct  for  every  figure  a 
reciprocal  figure,  and  that  to  any 
property  of  the  one  a  reciprocal  pro- 
perty of  the  other  .will  exist^  as  long 
as  vre  consider' only  properties  which 
depend  upon  nothing  out  the  positions- and  intersections  o(  the 
different  elements  and  not  upon  measurement. 

For  such  propositions  it  will  therelose  be  unaooessary  to  piove 
more  than  ooe  of  two  reciprocal  theorems^ 

GEMxpATiON  or  Cuavu  Anb  CoKBs  OP  Second  Oiosa 
.OR  Sbcono  Class 

§45.  Gmlrr.— If  we  have  two  projective  pencils  in  a  plane, 
corresponding  rays  will  meet,  and  their  point  of  intersection  wnl 
constitute  some  locus  itrhich  we  have  to  investigate.  Reciprocally. 
if  two  protective  rows  In  a  plane  are  given,  then  the  lines  which  join 
corresponding  points  will  envelope  some  curve.    We  prove  first  •.•^- 

Theorem.— It  two  projective  Thedrem.-^U  two  projective 
flat  pencils  lie  in  a  plane,  but  rows  lie  in  a  plane,  but  arc 
are  neither  in  pesspcctive  nor  neither  tit  perspective  nor  on  a 
concentric,  then  the  locus  of  common  base,  then  the  envelope 
intersections  of  corresponding  of  lines  joining  corresponding 
rays  is  a  curve  of  the  ucond  points  is  a  curve  of  the  secoM 
order,  that  is,  no  Knc  contains  class,  that  Is,  through  no  point 
more  than  two  points  of  the  .pass  more  than  two  of  the 
locus.  enveloping  lines. 

i*roef.— We  draw  any  line  I.  Proof, -^Vfe  talte  any  point  T 
This  cots  each  of  the  pencils  in  a  and  join  it  to  aH  points  in  each 
row,  so  that  we  have  on  /  two  row.  This  gives  two  concentric 
rows,  and  these  are  pn^tive  pencils,  which  are  projective 
tKcause  the  pencils  are  p^  because  the  rows  are  projectK*e. 
jective  If  corresponding  rays  If  a  line  joining  corrcspondti^ 
of  the  two  pencilk  meet  on  the  points  in  the  two  rows  passes 
line  <,  their  iiitereectjon  wiH  be  a  through  T,  it  will  be  a  line  in  the 
point  in  the.  one  row  which  one  pencil  which  coincides  with 
coincides  with  its  corresponding  its  corresponding  Jinc  in  the 
point  in  the  other.  But  two  other.  But  two  projective  con- 
projective  rows  on  the  same  base  centric  flat  pencils  m  the  same 
cannot  have  mors  than  two  plaoccamot  have  more  than  two 
points  of  one  coincident  whh  lines  of  one  coincident  with  their 
their  corresponding  points  in  the  corresponding  line  in  the  other 
other  (4  X4),  (§34). 

It  will  b«  seen  that  the  proofs  are  reciprocal,  so  that  the  one  snsy 
be  copied  from  the  other  by  simply  interchanging  the  words  point 
and  Ime,  k>cus  and  envelope,  row  and  pencil,  and  so  on.  We  shall 
therefore  in  future  prove  sekk>m  more  than  one  of  two  reciprocal 
theoreans,  and  often  sUte  ooe  thoorem  only,  the  reader  being  recom- 
mended to  go  through  chtf  reciprocal  proof  by  himself,  and  to  sop^ 
the  reciprocal  theorems  when  not  given. 

1 46.  We  state  the  theoresM  in  the  pencil  reciprocal  to  the  last, 
without  proving  them>^ 

Tkeoeem,^'U    two   protective  Tftwrew.— If    two   projective 

flat  pencils  ai«  concentne,  but  axial   pencils  lie  in  the  same 

ars  neither  perspective  nor  cO-  pencil    (their   axes   meet   in  a 

planar,  then  the  envelope  of  the  point),  out  are  neither  perspec- 

planes  joining  corresponding  rays  tive  nor  coaxial,  then  the  locals 

IS  a  cone  of  the  second  class;  .of   lines   joining   corresponding 

that   is,    no   line   through    the  planes  is  a  cone  of  the  second 

common   centre  contains   more  order;  that  is,  no  plane  in  the 

than  two  of  the  enveloping  planes,  .pencil  contains  more  than  two 

of  these  lines. 

1 47.  Of  theorems  about  cones  of  sscond  order  and  cones  of  second 
class  we  shaU  state  only  very  few.  We  point  out,  however,  the 
following  connexion  between  the  curves  and  cones  under  con- 
sideration: 

The  lines  whk:h  joia  any  point       Every  plane  section  of  a  cone 
in  space  to  the  poifMs  00  a  curve   of  .the  second  order  is  a  curve  of 
of  the  second  order  form  a  coae    the  second  order, 
of  the  second  order. 

The   planes  which   join  any       Every  plane  section  of  a  com* 
pointy  in  space  to  the  Unes  en-   of  the  second  class  is  a  curve  of 
velofMsg  a  curve  of  the  second    the  second  class, 
class  envelope  themselves  a  oooe 
of  the  second  class. 

By  its  akl<  or  by  the  principle  of  duality,  it  frffl  be  easy  to  obtain 
themems  about  them  from  the  theorems  about  the  curves. 

We  prove  the  first.  A  curve  of  the  second  order  is  generated  by 
two  projective  pencils.  These  pencils,  when  joined  to  the  point  in 
space,  give  rise  to  two  projective  axial  pencifs.  which  generate  the 
cone  nt  question  as  the  locus  of  the  lines  where  corresponding  pianos 
meet. 


Kwrem.— T!»i 

order  whkh  it  ftt 

pmjeclive    flat    pencUi 
thnucfa  ibe  ceURt  of  t 

'*nUf-— If  Sand  S'  are  llie  two 
peneai.  tlicn  Is  the  ray  SS'  or  e' 
la  the  peociL  S'  correapondi  in 
the  peaeil  S  a  ray  p,  ivhtch  ia 


of  the  two 
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touching,  tSe  latter  .t  the  pwnt 

In  llie  Hmc  manner  *e  gel  in 
n»i]t  lha<  throush  every  point  1 

enrrekpoiKb   in    tlie   other   tbe 

1 49.  Two  punectlvt  _pcpcDa  a 

pencil  Sa,  "DO  a%bi,tt  ito  comisp 
Si,  the  cDiTupondcncc  and  tliercfi 
■tnerated  by  the  poinu  ol  inici 
Selermined.  Of  Ihia  curve  we  li 
■nd  tKc  Ihiee  pointa  niOb  ^it),  'ii 
and  Um  ledpiDcal  coandcnDona 
twa  pnibleaiaE 

Fniltm.—To  mnKfuet  a  curve 
of  Che  second  order,  of  vbich  five 
poin<.B,,SiA.B,C«ndv«a. 

In  order  Id  k>1vc  the  iell-hand  I 
peinti.  my  Si  and  £k>  M  eealna 
icetiiia  by  laldnK  tha  ■■>■  v,  h,  h 
thdy,  ■•  compeoduK  Ml  iha  nyi 
Mpeninrlr.  ■»  ihai  tfeie*  nm  1 
the  Kivm  point*  A.  B,  C  Tin ' 
the  pencil  vhkk  wiU  leneiau  ■  < 
thnHigh  A,  B,  C  and  ihrouch  (he 


K-Xi^-^lti 


We  (M  then  the  foUawiof  iOluti 

SofWwii,— Throush  the  pdm 

(fig.  16),  [tie  firet  u,  to  cut  ih* 


:>l>c».u.  10  lucir,'  and  tl 
re  of  peojedkin  wiU'bc  tl 
I  S.  win*  tbe  hae>  BJ 


jnn  Si  lo  D,.    Thli  ' 


through  the  auiQiarjr  ctotce  ^  it  will  be  inunt  ihat-the  Bon» 
TMnnm.— In  the  above  con-        nainiiT,— In  the  Abe*«  eoo- 

where  they  cut  (he  iav>S|S  and    ainOiaiy  peodli  Si  and  &  an  ite 

SiS  lopeclivdy.  tiaa  whidTpaH  Ihnii«fa  ■■■  aad 

Aa  A  Ii  any  given  point  on  the  curve,  and  m  any  line  thmugk 

■;*r^MHi.-^o  find 'tKc' wc^       Pntbm.—To  find  the  eecond 
point  in  which  any  line  through  a.    '  '     '  '         ' 


aactincT  order  tbrough  tbem ;  we  Miect'tii 
projective  pencils,  and  then  one  tuch  cl.  .  ..  _ 
be  preieatly  ahown  that  we  get  aiwajfi  the  nm< 
poliKa  are  taban  aa  centres  of  pencils,  that  ~^ 
<Wi«i*none  curve  of  the  atcond  older,  and 
tangenta  determine  one  curve  of  the  second  ct 


I  «.  fig.  Id.  If  iM  conaider  the 
vofHC  oetenpinrd  by  tbe  Ave 
•aioti  A.  Si.  Si,  K.  L,  then  tbe 
pdnt  D  will  be  <)■  tbe  curve  if, 
and  only  il.  the  points  on  D|,  5. 
DibeinaliKc 

Thia  nay  be  ualed  dilteiwMly 
K  we  ukc  AKSiDSiL  (Eg»  16 
and  t8)  as  a  bengon  inicrilvJ 
'      '  ,,theo7tXand,  D5. 


KS,  .nd°Su'aj 
LA.    The  ir.1  1 

required  conlilia 


.    W(  niay  thenfon 


MOjectivii 

Ptuufs  TtrtrnfL— If  ■  I 


tioiu  of  DppDaiK  tiAet  u 

Thxtt  «kbm«i  ibtiH 
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fivcfy  ptMfiM  Inaeilbed  In  «  ■    ftnry  p«« 

«rm  of  HDud  order  hkt  the  ibocii  a  curve  u  ehf  Brm^na  tn« 

pnpcni'  Aal  the  inHncnioM  of  hi*  Ihc  pnticny  thai  Ike  IJiH 

Ivo    pain   cf    noiMoMCcutLvc  which  ^oin  tm  pain  of  luo' 

■ids  M  in  ■  iiiK  with  Ebe  poiot  coBiecuLlve  verFiQH  meet  od  that 

when  the  6fth  dde  cud  the  lu-  line  which  join  the  Etih  venu 

fciH  u  the  oppodte  nfUi.  to  the  point  of  contact  cftbe 


TUieubla  lu  aim  aialve  theFelloiniif  probleau. 

Qmi  Cve  pofnti  on  a  curve  of       Gimi  ^vr  ta'nintg  to  t  cum 

■  --'-  •- 1  the   of  •ecDitd  clflM  to  cmmmct  the 

>•  P^  of  mx**  of  wqr  «ae  «[ 


through  five  given  poioi 

will  be  vquivaJeal  Ui  tu 
bily.  if  Di  ihe  curve 


|53.  At  the  same 
If  aU  point!  on  a 

Hconil  order  be  j< 


jnlninE  a  ("inl  S  o 

A.  B.  C.  D  in  Ihe 

dependeiU  of  the  p 


Wc-h>ve  teen  that  a 

al^funtef^rtut'any  p5 
■uch  pcnciL    Hence'- 

154-  Wc  nlum  to  Pa 
appfi^iions.  and  >hal1.  a 
of  the  second,  ordtr  and  I 

rasaVfl  theorem  nay ' 
a^lMragon,  whkh,  by  thi 


It  wteoRKkr  the  haniDii  made  up  of  ■  [tiaii(le 


I'nliSse.aod 

line  ibovid  happ 
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! 

oib«  w)f<U.  ihe«irvi;o(K«>iiJa«l«i..t™viciitaiiidcli» 

.  SxrB^ss'  -'^S7,  ss.tE-  "^  "  • 

Tlic  curvo  ol  KCDiiiI  arda  ukI  oI  iRUDd  ckn  hliHng  thui  tm 
proved  ta  bt  utenlkil.  iMl  hcDcefoHh  be  dUed  by  lEi  nniiiM 

i 

1 

Foe  ihne  cucvn  hold.  ibcRrort.  sU  piDptnlB  which  bivt  bm 

provol  for  cuivoi  d(  Kcopd  aria  «  of  Kcand  daa.     Wc  nur 

Faa-aTi  rimtm.— If  a  hciato«  (»  inscribed  in  &  omic,  ibca 

"sS^TV 


IK  in  Bg.  >1  th*l  the  pail  D  toiethcr  wilk  Ibe 
ms  the  ciiTvt,  whiUt  A.  B»  C  uid  Ibcar  tAncenU 
,  then  (hr  ny  DA  win  docribe  a  peocil  ibiiul 
■-    «  st  line  BC.  the  pssi  F 

ibed  by  AD  U  projcuivt  -_  ^ 
Kr.«Qu  inrjnt^i  to  tnc  row  dtacnbcdbv  F  cm 
ic  the  Un«  BD  dcvnbv  a  pencil  iboiil  B  wo- 

aocribed  bj' AD  (f  u).    Tlicnfere  the  peocil  BD 

V  A  Are  pcojecilve.    Hence — 


ta  of  Ircond  flnter  and  *e 


ndlnE  pUne«  in  tvo  pi 

vf4ope  c^  pUnea  whicb  ^n  c«rre^»iKtini  Iton  in  ii 
Rat  pencUt,  oat  in  (he  Bamc  plane,  u  a  cone  of  ibc  ■can 


CoAe*  of  aecood  or 
Everyplineciltia 


'*£^h'ou'^'^!i' 


pi  rhe  isoad  order  ii 
rj,  or  by  four  af, 


lid  iDtb«r  I 


tho  [din«  Ihrouik 


]  s*  Pmjnlim  Di^nifywi  f(  fb  Cnriu.— We  now  coniidct  the 
■haw  of  the  cnpLCL  We  know  tHI  any  line  in  ihe  plane  of  the  conic, 
■nd  lience  that  the  line  at  inAnlly.  cMhtr  hai  no  pdBt  in  cominos 

dininct  pointv    If  the  tine  at  intniiy  h«  no  point  on  the  cunv  tl* 
litieri>altocetberllnite.andl>ta1ledag£UipK(fi£.iil.   If  the  line 

If.  laMly,  Uw  Ene  at  iaiin%  cuit  Ac 


■  afahtly  dIHtnnt  (onn  tin  ibeonm  that  in  a  citHe  all  Hflei  u 
■he  cErmmfcrence  Rmdinc  upon  the  Hne  are  an  oiaaL  If  ivn 
point!  Si,  &  on  a  circle  teWnBl  ■»  "V  <xher  two  potnu  A  asd  B 
OB  the  eiiclr,  then  the  ande  ivliukd  fay  the  rayi  S,A  and  SiB  h 
equal  (o  that  bMwtn  (he  tiya  SiA  iiid  S>B.  »  thai  u  A  avm 
■loiiE  the  rinruiDfeRKe  the  nyi  SiA  and  S,A  deKiibe  oqoal  and 
Ihertfore  proteetin  pcDdla  "nw  rirde  tan  ihut  be  nnetaifd  tv 
two  ptoicctiK  pcndb. and  ba  cnrvt  of  Ihc  «esad  older. 


PBOJECTIVBI 


GEOMETRY 


If  wc  join  ■  poait  !■  iparc  to  IB  paliilHit  ■  dick,  IK  ■«  ■  I 
naeat  ihi  iKoiiilanlctCfu).  Eniy  ptanenetiDnoIihn 
ccMk.    Thli  omic  wU  ba  u  cUipH.  ■  pwaboh,  or  in  hi 

■ccucdiiig  u  lt«  ItH  « tuiinty  in  the  jibiahu  M. ■- 

in  cgnuinin  «ilb  Ibe  owk  is  vUck  tba  eUm  u 
com.  It  rDUi>«  ihii  HIT  curvet  of  kohH  ontu 
At  Hctknu  d  a  drculu  COH,  vid  that  thev  BR  i 
"  Conic  Scclioni "  of  IbF  Cmk  nutlmnoliciui. 

i  6i.  Any  two  unsuu  to  a  panboU  Kit  on  tnr  all  otktn  ii 
pcojectivc  ran;  but  Hit  tint  at  in^iy  briiit  «k  oi  Ike  tuccnti 
tbe  podiu  It  infinity  on  tho  rowi  ir  mmjiDMlliic  polala.  ■nd  th 
rowt  thtRton  Himilar.    HtnBc  Ibe  iheoixn — 

Til  (H|nll  lI  E  faroMa  ml  «u«  arts  pmpttHtiuUj. 
POLI  AND  POLAI 

161.  We  iTlun  OIK*  iiaia  to  At'^it,  which  in  obuiiKd  in  1^ 
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he  eiJn  oC  the  Gnl.  tt 


ed^lh 


cd  by  tbc  diiio 

-^  of  l-.^„-._ 


Such  a  triui(le  will  be  called  a  ptla-r-tran^  oi  the  conic,  w  that 
FOR  in  £(.  31  u  a  poUr-tiiangle.  It  hu  toe  prppcrty  that  on  the 
■ioe  itopp«ite  P  meet  the  tantonta  at  A  and  B,  ind  alao  thoae  at  C 
and  D.   ftom  the  harmonic  i^roptrtin  of  Eour-jninu  and  [our-iid« 

■nd  CD.  ue  harmonic  conjugala  with  regard  to  AB  and  CD 

K  the  point  P  11  siven,  and  we  drtv  a  Hne  Ifarouih  it.  cutting 
the  coaic  In  A  and  B,  then  the  pinnl  Q  hannboic  conti«ale  to  P 
adth  retard  to  AB,  and  (be  point  H  where  (be  tangent*  at  A  and  B 

line  ia  determined.  II  we  now  draws  lecond  line'lhnii^  P.Cutlinji 
the  conic  in  C  and  D,  then  (he  pain!  M  hiimnic  coiQugau  to  P 
wi(h  regxTd  10  CD,  and  (he  |imB(  G  when  (he  (anEcntiat  Cind  D 
meet,  muat  ilio  lie  on  f.  A>  the  fin!  liiK  (biDugh  P  alnady  deter- 
miaca  p,  the  tecond  may  be  aay  line  thraiich  P.  Now  every  two 
Unea  through  P  cfetermiae  a  (sur-point  ABCD  on  the  conic,  and 
thvefore  a  polar- triangle  which  has  oK  vertei  at  P  and  i(i  opponle 
aide  u  f.    Thla  tnul(.  logetbcr  with  itt  reciprocal,  give*  (he 

lU  *<ifiir.lruii(t»  stict  HoK  mi  airfai  >*■  tvmmem  \a*  alu  On 


ne  uii  me  unc  ,/  ihc  fu'*  of  P.  and  the  pdinl  P  the  ^  iJ  the 
fine  t  with  refUd  to  tlx  conic. 

polar;  and  reciprocally 've  all  the  pnnC  DTcDniact  the  pole  at 
1 641  Fna  that  definitlona  add  (oim^  landu  liilkiw —  ' 

The  polar ,o(  any  point  P  not        The  pule  of  any  line  A  not  a 

the  [olIawiBg  pcDpenieif—  P,  which  haa  Iha  (ollciwini  prc- 


ry   line   through    P        1.  Of  alllinei  l}innigh  a  point 

^"p'oonlai™  thTffr'monic'm-     niy  be"X^— '•"  >l^™i''    -K^ 
]u^(e  <J  P  with  regard  (0  Ihoae    pole  Peon 


:  which  >i 


""V'T^l^dliw 


ThttTWhoOfothmriwni.    II  Tb 
conic,  Ilwii  one  s(  the  poiMi  when  PT  < 

a  [am  wM  tnid  to  P 
tia,  PT  toueha  the  o 


the  oriier  doea— that  la,  PT  toixha  iIk  cam  u  T. 

Tim  4  la  tnw  rolhwa  dn:  II  «>  draw  Inm  ■  pcM  H  on  Ux 
polar  one  laagcot  a  to  the  conic,  jcin  in  polnl  •<  contan  A  to  IH* 
pole  P,  detanaiiae  the  aegond  oohR  el  intenectmi  B  «l  thit  Hoi  with 
the  conic:  and  dm  ihciangnH  «  ^  h  wlB  paaa  ihm^H.  nd 


'  W^^pi«'  "  the  plane_^o(  a 


Omn^SUpaUtf^i. 


>e  lay  that  it  wai  leilliiml. 


that  P,  A  and  D  in^t-  >3 
!  polar  p  ti  V.  TUa  wiD 
Hw  p.  whllil  QD  and  RD 


U  rigonl  U  ilLimf: 
h,  puaci  thtnigh  Oie 

he  fX^IP;  allli!^ 


n  conliigita  pok*.  hay  lw» 

lidc  ia  within  and  Iht  other 
ihk  aide  In  aln  witheui. 
curve.    In  ihia  caae  ihere- 

-h  daea  not  at  ^  caiAc. 

M  *tit»"<^ln  ibe*^^ 

II  by  Iwo  cDnjugatc  polan 

p«int>  (Itiey  cwinot  hnve 
exiitt  one  ma  onlf  am 


id  la  bctll,  iDd  Ikavfaccoa 


tc  lu  tU  lUa  pataiU  It 


iri>u" 


'*?h?tiB  i 

,^_- .  , — isiw  m  cacb  «ue  the  cun^noding  pobr- 

tnancle.   The  lint  may  aln  be  cnunoaKd  rhu^^ 
Tlu  li«i  nUct  >'■  avjeil  m  m  ("■>»  fr  «  h^HAda  It  llu 

n«>  4f  a  didnHIc  on  ftnim  It  M«  (ojjitfaa  JtMcfcri. 
^71.  II air:i  Jiamtlit  ti  ftrtfatnlia le Ui umjuiMit  ilu uiric  ii 

On  curve  induda  i  right  angle.         . 
J  umic  nUdt  lui  nidti  I*u  m  ^ir  qf  u>iiI(iiJe  dunulnj  at  rifU 

L«  A"»nd  BB'  V 


llwedtKrilx. 

Bath  tl  the  KiidciRiiHlii  which  Vt 
irilMfl,  ptilty  withodl  the  cw^*,  ■ 
■nio  la  ■  Bolnt.    The  eirde  mat 
A,  B.  C,  D,  .od  Aefrf— 
Doe  MiaMReiwK,  in  « 
nioi.    (168).     bf   Ihi. 


diuMer  AB  of  u  eHI;i«  V  hnebota  B  dr 

lie.  It  win  eul  [be  liner  fn  A  ind  B  <fli.  1 
.....  ._.-_.  '- fc  *,idtd  by  AB  will  be  p«i 


in  be  bivcted  by  1  parallel  diameter,  And  this  it  tK  vdt. 
1  73.  The  Stk  paniJ  the  right-hand  theorem  in  164  may  be 
ated  (hut:    any  two  conjugate  tinea  LhrDUKh  a  point  P  witboul  a 
---  ■■ — njuKaiea  ftith  regard  to  the  two  tangevu 

conjugate  dianieten^  uid  tl 
uyrnploteft.    Hence— 

Willi  npri  If  lb  asymplda. 

i.  Ml™™3l-""''*"° 


that  OK  ■( 

_  _  Liymptowi.    The  pDiBt  li 

EF.    BuT  by  coflttrunuo.  M  biiecu  CDT^  It  I 
thatDF-EC..ndED-Cf;   cr 

Vyai^M^  OHefuo/. 

If  Ihe  chord  is  chanrid  imoa  lantenl.  Ika  give*— 

IJba  await  M«n>'lJH  ai]niH<>l»  •>  «y  UngsU  (d  ■■  iyi 
u  Uiecitd  iy  4*1  ^H  I'l'idaluC 

The  firKpan  aHon  a  riapla  aolalHB  «l  Ihe  probltB  to  £1 
number  of  poinlt  on  an  hyjiefhol*,  ol  which  the  aaymplMea  i 
fieinc  are  given.  ThiaiiequivalenttathnnpodtitBaiil  Aan 
ai  [wo  of  tbem.   This  c™»lniclkio  Beqiiiiee  mea•UITnl™^ 

i  »t  For  the  parabola,  to*  laUsw  aeMe  metrical  Dnmni 
diameter  TM  1%  17)  IdiKtt  every  ch 
pule  P  at  lurh  1  dimd  DC  lite  oa  the  dii 
-  '   '  -  intaity.    Hence- 

^ ii'cit  iniu  Iti 

tiialBl^f^P^lkiiiatdbi , 

I  71.  Two  uymptotei  aad  any  two  tanfintB  to  u  hyperUa 
may  be  cDUidcred  «>  a  quadnlaten]  cdmmacribed  wait  lat 


htbeUmOQwidQP  will  tc  the  a>ai^»M(<4 

P.  and  wUl  niuly  ili>iiqiiiIioni7-CDnit.>s<, 

iNVOLUnOH 

1 76.  »  n  have  Ix.  proJKliv*  nm,  ABC  on  •■  sod  A'B'C  on 

■'.  and  pluc  Ibeii  bu«  on  Ilw  nme  line.  Iha  each  point  in  Ihii 

In  the  raw  ■'.    In  ^.  10  irc  dcvilc  Ihe  point!  u  pniiiti  In  the  oat 

row  b)F  iRtETi  KbDve  ihcW  A,  B,  C  . . .,  ud  u  pouili  In  Ihe  Kcoird 

row  by  A',  B'.  C  . . .    bdow  tbe 

A «         line.     L*t  now  A  md  B'  ht  ihc 

J(  I, i-^      HOie  point,  t)»«i  to  A  wilTcDrre- 


«r.  uppra  that  tltey  co 


/f  N»  ^r^ftrtncww  iii  >><■  iiW  duv  tw,  sii<  tf  tl  Wfou  Oaf  In  IK 

CitI  01  Man^tii  M  lb  if  ril  trIeUH  maKt  m,  On  Itr  jdh  vtJI 
pfn /or  rrrry  pQixl  i*  Oi  Ikui  ■Oial  h  Ii  ay.  Ii  mry  ftb^  i»  Oh 
lint  ctrtapcmdz  Ikt  nm  fvinf  in  lb  J(rit  u  in  (b  Kvnd  mv. 


,B,C,, 


FiQ.  JO.  C  wben  couMmd  u  a 

the  Km  row  by  D;    tlw 

be  proved  that  tl>e  point  D',  whk:h  comipondi  to  D,  <> 

ptnnt  aa  C.    We  know  that  tbe  crDia-rati6  of  fogr  point 

to  that  or  tlie  comrtpoDding  row.   Hence 

(AB,CD)-CA'B'.C'iy) 
biitRplaciBi  Ibe  daihtd  leden  by  thoee  undiibed  « 


..  pt_  ia  Twl,  and  baa  Iwo  vnluM,  eqad  and 

^?T-D.OF-o,  and  ilie  two  foci  both  coincide  wilb  tliemitte. 
If  e  ia  aegative,  Vt  beconiea  Imacimy,  aad  tliere  are  no  (ga- 
in an  hyperfnlic  Innlulion,  OA .  OA'-f. 
In  a  panboUc  involution.     OA .  OA'-o, 
In  an  elliptic  Inrolglion,        OA  ,  OA'  — *". 


X^- 


:  iidei  of  the  centre,  tai  tbat  in 

OA.OA' ia  poHtivei    betKC  C 

iwi  that  two  Bfjmcnti,  AA' . 
,  .ioU  have  the  foUowiiv  pee 
Ihry  lie  either  one  altogctlicr  wi 

■■ ■•-'■- ---olution  they  l^..cv.«t.u.^..Hv™^ 

they  ovcriap,  each  being  partly  wi 


in  an  hypcr^lic' 

-    -   -- --  --,, ftltoj^her wilTioul 

each  other;  in  a  parr"^"^-- " — '■■»—-■ — i- = 

and  in  an  elliptic  in 

and  patily  wtlhojl 

Pth/.— We  have  0A.0A'-0B.OB--it>  in  cue  of  an  by  pcri»[|c 
inwiDUoa.  L«  A  and  B  be  tlw  pointi  in  each  pair  which  are 
Harei'tatheoentraO.  If  now  A,  A'and  B,  B'lieonllleHnieadeof 
OTand  if  B  ia  nearei  to  O  than  A.  lo  Ihal  OB<OAr then  06'>OA'; 
hence  B'  liea  farther  away  fmoi  O  than  A',  or  -Jie  legmcnt  AA'  lia 
withia  BB'.   And  ao  on  lor  the  other  cava. 

By  two  pain  of  conjugate  polati.   tfence  alao 
By  one  pair  0'  — ' ' -■  -■■ ■— 


rofodj 


(AB.CC-1-  A'B',< 
(AB,  CA'i-<A,'B',  < 
ftB,C'A')-(A'D'.l 


ne  pair  of  confufate  polma; 
C  »nd  A',  B",  C  may  tiwi  at 
CClr 
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Md  A'.  B*.  C  tr 


conncclod  by  the  nlalioos: 

Ay.BC  CA' .  AB'.BCC'A'    AB.B'C'.CA'    AB.B'C.C'A' 

A'B .  B'C .  (."  A  "  JfflTB  "C'.  C  A  ~  A'n'.  BC.  C'A  "  I'D'.  BC'XA ' 

'Thoe  relation*  icadily  f dUdw  by  woiking  out  the  reUtipn*  ii 


GEOMETRY 

C  ire  M 


Urw  AiB,  in  C„  a ..-  ,.-, , 

D,  and  OBce  from  C.  wt  ga  (A'B'.  C'C)-1BA.  C'C|. 

Inlwcharsini  in  Ihe  taH  (rroB-niiio  the  leti 
(A'fl',  C'C)-(AB,  CC).    Hinee  by  I  77  (7 


ndinff  right  ar 

iKhlBvotut™  .    , 

one  |ii<r  at  conjuiitcplann  n  H^M  ani 

A*  a  nile,  Ibffft  cn^tt  but  one  »ir  of  «injun ' 
■t  right  inila  lo  och  olhrr.  But  il  it  poMt 
niDTc,  and  llm  thnc  ii  an  inlinsle  ntimba'  o(  ■■ 
'  '    *  fbt  pencil,  in  whkK  o'cry  ray  i>  pi 

—    ■-  -lid  lo  be  arcular.     Thai  > 
'n  tlim:   if  in  two  mnmitrii 

wt turn  theoK pnidi  ihrnueh a  rifhl  anjlc Mch  r 
pcncHi  aiv  in  involution. 


(80.  Eh^ 


:ijar  itmJidiow. 


In  an  alljplicsl  involution  any  l>o  »|n.cni>  AA'  ikA  BB'  lie 


toOE.OE'.    Tlieix 


OA'-OB.OB'.  ( 

Im"  the  cWu7a 
.    Ttih  will  cul  t 


imbeinillutoii. 
Jf  lIH  tht  den  M  CW  It'  i-nhr  lb  innl'ali 


Rcuirocal  to  tbc  Lui,  v 


pRojBCTnn 

K,  on  tlw  othn  hud, ,_ 

«t  OK  »  each  line  a  iluvugh  P  one 

..... ^- .L-_  ___?f  .P"^^   TSrioLiniy.olttiumwlLlBi 

P  U  the  conk.    Vhii  givu  ibc  the 

ry  fendl  in  itt  piaiu  an  iitpotulvm, 
-, _ ,  — j-^:^uusiBUk  nifiri  to  tkt  ionii. 

U  at  fBial  u  wiOtU  Uh  unc  llu  i—olaliat  u  l^f^bnti 
(uhUi  Jrimi  Uw  pnW)  btimt  lie  ftal  nyi. 

If  Ik  fiM  Imailtt  camit  Hi  Mwlolim  it  taraicJic.  Ht  M....- 
dl  fir  poiM  modtiii  ^  caacidtM  total  iayi. 

IS  at  tmt  H  mlUa  ttt  UBie  fjk  iniihlini  u  lUitlit.  kBttnt  tm 

tt  im  iuithei  be  Kn  thai  Ifae  Lnvolutlciii  detcn 

tlH onic a<  tht iwle  Palp. 

I  S}.  fun.— "Ae  <xcii>  of  a  HiKil  in  which  the . 
>  circular  involution  ii  called  a  ~loc.n,  "  of  the  con 

In  other  mnU,  a  locui  ii  ludi  a  poiat  that  eveiy 
perpeadicutar  to  iia  conjugalt  liat.   The  polar  lo  a 


nrhKh  tile  conjugate  lioes  aie  peipFnilicular;  ajld  eetry  lint  joiainf 
fcH/xiif  onoxUf  lortheperpendjculan  to  thiilioe  thrCHiah  the  foci 
are  conjuEaw  to  it.  Thcte  coniueate  liitea  paia  throuah  the  pole  of 
iheline,  the  pole  liei  therefon  at  infinity,  and  the  lineli  a  diameter, 
bciKfi  by  the  iuc  pmoeTtv  an  aaia. 
ll  [ullowB  that  all /Ki  III  «  ate  atti,  lor  no  line  iwiinE  a  point 


i  St.  Through  a 


Wp™w  wki 


Found  by  tiic  rollowing  coiuidcialioc 
P  one  line  f>  QUI  be  Srawa.  nhich  i 

xinjugate  to  a  Kiven  line  o,  vit.  th 
the  pple  oT the  Hne g.   11  ibi  lineal: 


lines  at  right  >nt;W  to  one  Bnotl 
in  either  pencil  Bill  I  co^n:flnond  in 
a.is(S7Jr  ThcroniCBCoeratedt, 
Ltnet  in  the  two  pcnciu  it  therdort 


,c  oerpcndicular  to  tl 
eel  Ion  of  correwondir 
le  on  Pp  ai  d^mele 


keepiof  (he  lauer  urallel  u  iteelf. .  Then  P  deBcr 
perspective  pencil  (ol  pfiraltds),  and  the  pole  al  pt 


.    Tlie  two  pi^nu  I 


°he^eyf°'^hc' 


'^Cl 


A  Jocm  rf  "*"  inwlnlwi  Aai  Iht  proftrly  MoJ  any  Im 
lims  tliraiifit  arc  prrfmdleuUsr:  hour,  a  <i  o/ocbj  (c  tie  ™ 


ry  ctiiiral  ctnic  has  tvoJOeiwkidili 
loci  ii  called  the  prinapal  axis;   i 


roci.Ibeotheraii.'i.none;  err 

""tK  aiSwhich'contamj  ih. 
casf  of  an  hypcrbob  it  ii  the  r 

In  caae  oi  (he  parabola  thi 

infioity,  the  one  focun  only  it  finite.     A  paraMa  kat  oaty  ot 

fit.  If  ihrouah  any  point  P  (fig.  J4>  oo  a  conk  the  miiecnt  P 
__..  .t_  __. — rTi.T  ,!.  .1..  -npciJular  to  the  tanjent  throuah  I 
1,  these  win  be  conju^ie  Knei  wfih 
Jit  anglFi  to  each  other-  They  w"" 
I  in  two  points,  whidi  m  conJuBB'  . 
a  i  84;    hence  Ihey  are  hanDOnic    qic 


f  8;.  If  Ihrouah  any  pi 
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fO  the  dinctilx  tlua  ta  the  Ism.    la  ■  iMnboh  tbf  nita  Uc 

MUwhv  between  dln>ciiii  uid  toaa. 

It  followi  in  BS  elUpw  the  raiio  belwrni  the  dutaiKC  o(  ■  pdn 
Irom  the  locuj  to  that  from  ibe  diiicirii  u  ka  ihui  UMty,  ia  Ih 
[■nbolB  It  eqiult  unity,  and  In  die  hypctboli  It  ii  giealH  Ihaj 

It  i>  lim  the  bbic  »liidi  locui  h  lake,  beaux  the  two  foe 
tbc  coniQ  haviog  the  diiUDceir,  ando"!™!!  tlie'fod  and'hc  ^dm 
A  aad  A  IIOB  tlK  com^naduif  dincuico,  then  rM-r,Jd,-i 
•h.Te.l.™»tu.t.   HmeealB^-t 

In  the  Ellipae,  whidi  llei  between  the  dIiT"-<~-  •''  ->-'-  :•  --^-h— 
there(o«al«or,+/»    In  tlw  hyperlMla  oi 

In  en  tUipit  tin  nun  of  llu  fetal  jiilana 
*)*st*oIa  lit  itfcraur  iifllu}oail  diOtnca 

TUi  umuani  ma  w  <<ijrcra>i(  <(m;i  i> 
tkt  pnnapai  axU, 

Pencil  of  CtHic: 
„  (87.  "nimn^fourpoim.A.B.C.Dini 


>y  Bllh  01 


I  iMk  caul  lit  Itwtik  t, 

,  plane,  of  whjch  no  thiw 
y  be  dnwn,  vil  tbrougfa 


TV  pain  nf  nnti  in  vhich       The  pain  of  tnngenti  whkl 

conip  thnmith  fogr  fiwd  poinci    a  lymm  of  auia  toocUiw  Coui 
ate  in  InvslutKn.  £in|  Uaea  an  M  involutin 

We  prove  the  fint  Ibeoren  oaly.    Let  ABCD  (61.  s6)  be  flj« 
(our-pouu,  then  aay  line  I  will  cut  MTO  opp«te  Mm  AC,  BD  ip 


,  inc  p«ir  nD,  BCinooiouF,  P,  and  any 
M,  N.  and  we  have  AICD.  MN)-B(CD,  m 

ill  by  i  we  gel 

(EF,MN)-(P'E',MK) 

<EF.MNi-(E'P.NM). 

inUL 


N) 


comipondlfli  pointi  in  Ihe  involution  detennin»j  by  t^'pniot  pain 
E.  E',  F.  F' in  which  the  line  I  cuts  paira  of  oppinte  ndet  oTlba 
limr-p^Bt  ABCD.   Thi>  involution  is  lodeptodent  d  the  patliaikr 


cooieduiaeD. 

■  "S.  There  loILjn  icvtiil  important  tbeoremi; 

[/^., ._■-,., atuybiiramiwkiik 

iM  itUrmitKd  (7  Ot 


MS.  There  lolkiii  levenl 
nrimihfair  pm'nU  Km.  m 


fouf-poiftl  on  the  Hi 

fy  iis  f»Hi  fpur-i^  at  tMe  point  jiuj  leai^ 

For  the  conic  throufth  f{ 
lu  point  of  concan  a)  a  ir 
four-pcflil  on  the  line. 

Aaaipecial  iwewefet,  tn>  talcing  the  line  at  infinity: 

Ttnmik  jHr  ftam  tf  w&thmmt  it  at  H^niH  lOliiHa,  tr  t» 
fwaklai  IM)>  ta  drm. 

The  problem  <A  drawing  a  conic  throiufa  four  pcJnti  and  tooching 
*  livn  llae  la  aolwd  by  determlnlnt  the  palm  of  cDnlact  on  the 
line,  thai  la,  by  dctern^ning  the  fod  of  the  Invotuiim  in  which  the 
line'cun  the  ildei  of  the  TMir-point.  The  fnmsnanding  nmark 
hoMa  Ibr  the  problem  of  drawing  the  conica  which  touck  lout  Una 


ing  psinli  wiU  be  icinni 
dnraM  lurlaoe.  TUi 

Tojcctrve.  those  plaiHv 
eepoodinff  p»ntaln  lie 
Dtnu.  a.  a'  the  plana  b 
n  AA'  will  be^  line 


•t  tainU  im  Iwq  fnislfaa 
a  iM^ici  UUcll  cfiOaiiu  (It 
Hraud  fy  Oh  Kaa  if  inlir- 
wAw  unl  ftucili.    7ii$ 

th  dta  Hti  Ui'alletiii^  m 


.    It  lollowi  alKi  that 


I C . . .  feapcctivdvi  dea 
dtbeplanen  throvgli  t  cov 

e  both  pnicih  cut  die  Gne 


tbeanili^; 

ii  then  every  Kne  d  cuniat 
with  the  Mif  ace,  aad  wS 
ine  uainond  Ht  of  fiata 

U  ^  UnMi  Una.  '^hj 
ml  as  attiiim  ifOi  mm 

rtaii lit auiait.    Thrjm* 

ane  eut»  Che  tatiice  dthv 
the  Krand  aa  fi>p<rMic 


Old  oddeTi  and  the  ruled 
lich  can  be  gCBCnced  by 
,  that  i^  by  tboae  asn^ 
nrion(Hs.O.  WelEji 
generated  by  aggregalta  of 
■1  will  not,  bowever,  alliFa 


ro  polnu  ^  a»J%tn  the 


at  the. two  peocib  will  OHitnpoiid „ , 

iHWi^t  hap  uy  otlur  poiiCioa  tb^  wiU  ba  projective  (bnt  not 

^nTtmipeiidtmt  Mwh  tag  *r>M>h  pndb  it  mipHly 
iiUnntd,  tr  *•  /w  ra^  (fr  ftow)  it  Ot  mu  Uu  anvpaiUaii 
rav  {tr  fibw)  n  !*•  gttir  an  fnm.  tfUti  liu  mt  Iknt  nvi  i? 
aeW  Hf  Jh  w  a  ^w^ 

nya  in  llu  Mlw  iHncil.  Wt  ilall  thow  thu  wi  an  BhI  for  every 
tay  (  ia  tba  %n  ■  iJBile  ainti«>iiadliiE  ny  i'  in  tbc  Hcand.    To 

i,  f J  d . . . ,  nqiacuwiv  efi(tM(Ma4>  iha  ukl  pcedl  a' (y.  e",  il' ■  ■ ' ) , 
aflfl  thinar»jppad<ne»l*  d*tcfyjit<L  HencCitbeplBiica  Vwhiu 
eonHponib  to  Ibe  ptane  at  i*  daennincd.  SiDdlariy  the  plue 
fa'  my  be  fsund  aad  both  uvtber  delvBHiH  the  ny  Z. 

Sbniluly  the  coneapoiiilaBe  bemr-  • ' '  "-  '- 

delcrminea  if  tor  tain  taye  id  the  one 


It  Two  reciprocaJ  pcadLi. 

Each  ray  cult  itieofTeifUMUac  plane  IB  a  pciDt»  the  lociu 
of  thae-pDiua  h  a  quadiie  Hrface. 
».  Two  prmectlva  paadJL 

£acb  plBae  cata  lEa  conaapondiBi  pUine  la  a  Uae,  but  a 
■VaaaialailiKaaMcuI  iucarispDHliiif  ray.  The 
■  '     '  '    where  a  ray  cut*  ita  coiisipiiudbH  lay 

M^  The  inn  when  a  pbie  cala  in 

«  J  Mnt^nridiai  {Jane*  i>  a 


plane  la  tkha ' 

and's.'ba 


is^  it>iwo  p. 

Ewy  J^  ojta  ita  oorraipoading  plaaeia  a  point.    If  St  and  St  he 

-1. Y^L_  --i^pHiai*  andPbeapoinl  whcrealineailn  tile 

xnidine  pUne  m.  Ibn ikt  laa  btiaUu  pml  Si 

„ ._-^_... ... .^^  plamtlhiaP.     For 

inf  pwie  ft  muM  tbanfoce 


Jl  lia  tlUiMcT  u  Hu  imrfaa.  Tin  nirfia  iUilJ  ii  Oitnfiwi  taiUd  a 
fiuifie  nq/bv,  or  a  tmfaa  of  tkf  Hcvui  tritr. 

Ta  iiwa  Ibli  we  conaider  any  line  p  is  apace. 

Ute  Sat  peocil  in  Si  which  Ilea  in  the  ptane  dnwn  through  f 
ud  tba  coneeposdini  anal  pcnd]  in  Si  dctename  on  p  two  pro- 
lecttva  nnn>  and  thoee  poinla  in  thaae  which  coincide  with  Ibell 
■'—  — '-'-  *■ '■■ ' — ;    But  there  eidtt  only  two, 

m  ibeUie  In  altngithcr  oa 


al  pencil  in  Si  dtlen 


.    Toih 


w  of  dkt  pancifat  ar 


lac^thaa  ai  be  a  plane  thnarii  Sh'  To  the  Hat  peBdl  In  Si  which  ' 
ft  conuini  coiTopondi  in  Si  a  pnjecttv*  aaU  peadl  whh  ailj 

J  ...■ _  ,pj(„^  9^  pentiL    Tlieac  two  Iht  pencib 

r--, ->d.  in  nnsnl,  ndtho-  concentric  n«  per- 

Thcy  gniinu  thndotca  coolc.    But  if  the  line  a  panea 

.  DTao  linea  Hfllai  with  tbeir  correiponding 
■rfan  by  the  plane  ■!  will  be  according 
(.  or  dn  the  plane  <u  will  have  only  tb* 

•  point!,  via.  fint 

he  ■orfflce  ct^ncide 

HcBca  S  b  be  B  laamit  li  iiei  iii  thai  eline  «,  which 

di  to  die  Hne  SA  B>  a  line  in  the  pendl  S^  The  aeeliaa 

atthlaplaeahiiilm  beeii  coMMewd.     Itfdiowttkat — 

AB  UmtnU  H  tHadnic  arfut  al  Ur  tnOn  ^  m  t{  llu  nafnal 
ptMcih  Jii  n  I  pint  wkkh  is  eaMii  On  MHinl  Ma«(  M  Iti  mrtaa 

T*  lit  If H  j«»(  Mf  imUw  If  M(  Iw*  taictlt  u  •  J{iH  I'a  Ma 
--      '    In  tt(>lGrfiWuwnI#iiiialib  !«■*(. 

It  fimnt-  la  a  fjMrfrir  mfam  titker  attt  Vk  tMr/act  i* 
wit,  WT  Him  mti:i a  litft  limt,  or  die  gnly  a ■»(&  ^'at  fa 
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tnlitllnlaMaufliiiiftimiaitlttaiitiitiliypiihMc-h,^ 

Mcmi  pvahciic.  in  lli€  Ikiri  tliibHi. 
\  95.  It  remaiiu  to  be  piond  that  ereiy  poiiit  f  on  tbe  uiiface 

■urface.  Let  S  be  any  pirlat  on  the  luilux  *'  lenented  br  tht 
ndprocal  pendla  Si  and  S>.  Wx  luva  IB  stabljjdi  a  ncipiual 
cormpordcnce  between  the  pentaa  S  and  S|,  to  that  (he  aui(a« 

pUiH  «i  arvd  fii  throuEh  Si,  cattiDalhe  auifacB  *  in  two  ^ooica 
which  wc  alio  dtnolc  by  ai  and  a,  TTioe  cooicj  ramt  at  S,,  and 

Id  tha  HQcfl  5  ^  dnw  aone  plane  r  whkh  pauea  chnvfa  Ti 
but  Dot  l!iiiiii|h  SiorSi.  It  will  cut  the  two  conlca  fini  •<  TTaiia 
tbeidm  each  at  aimR  otker  point  wbidi  wa  call  A  aad  fi  (mhk- 
lively.  Tboe  we  iaui  to  5  by  linea  a  and  »,  and  now  eBoUlih  Ibe 
fcqund  com^madeaet  bttwean  the  pencila  S.  and  S  aa  faOawa:— 
To  SiT  ahall  en  reipond  the  plane  a,  to  the  plane  ■»  the  hne  a,  and 
to  A  tha  Une  t,  benca  ts  the  bl  pencil  in  d  tbe  aiU  pencil  a. 
Tbeae  peacih  aic  made  pnjectiva  hr  aid  of  tbe  conle  ia  4 

In  the  iane  nanaec  the  dal  peadi  In  A  ia  aiaida  pieieetlva  te  lb* 
ajdalpendltbyaldaltbceaBkln  A, comnandiv dementi beint 
IbcaewhlchDieeteBtbeBSBlt  ThkdetanaiataaecanaapaadeBDe^ 
for  we  knov  fDrmtethan  four  nya  ia  Si  tha  genapoodEic  plaaea 
in  S.  The  two  pencBi  5  and  St  thna  mads  nt^mcat  (eaeme  t 
quadilc  aiaface  if,  which  paiaea  thia^  tht  pain  S  and  tknuib 
the  two  conlca  «  and  ft. 

The  two  urfacet  *  and  «*  have  thetahfe  tha  pDiaB  S  and  3i  Cud 

wo  dnw  a  plane  thnwh  5  and  Sh  CDttanf  each  of  thecoaic»%tfld 
A  in  two  points,  whirn  will  alway*  bs  fcniMe.    This  plana  ctrta 


eacbT  If  the  plane  SSiP  has  not  Ihli  property,  then  we  dnw  a  plane 
SSiP.  Thfa  cula  each  turface  in  a  conic,  and  theae  conlo  haVe  ta 
coimaen  the  poinu  S,  Si,  one  pcqnl  on  each  (€  Ibecaoka  ■■,  A.,aiid 


acttOrt  efl 
adric  twjiu 


m  wtik  a  qiudnt  tirfiiu 


it  of  fnteiaectLoii  of  the  (wo  kinea)  ciita  til 
enl  poiuli  and  ii  llieirfofT  a  unim  to  (h 
I  tme-ftir  Mhi  At  ptrU  t/  cenlaa. 
omlsAU  a  tint,  thru  arrj  fiant  Ikramffk  Ik 

lhe>^  in%  coJE  "nS^  "*"'■      ' 

krmf*  (Kry  fmni  p  on  1*<  Kr/OM, 
c__  j.p  piinie  througti  (he 


aurfaca  in  a  line-pair  which  muatpaaa 


//  llim  U  MI  tonlM  a  «aad>le  laHta  Amnh  niMth  aaa;  M  r^ 
im;  Mat  (M  la  £m  •«  •!»  niVW.  iii»  itr^  aarr  i«»*<u>;i>t 
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t>  droH,  and  Uk  nrfna  ii  a  «W  iwitic  mrfiia. 
IfthMMfkoiH  peini  fH a ^itadfic n/fvfiuiima  tK  atnrfnaait 

ta  Jram,  Om  lit  lurfOce  caxaiiu  u  (luj. 
Uiin  (ha  dcfinidoot  ir  tbi  n>d  nf  |  a;,  wi  my  ibo  ay;-^ 
Oi  a  «uiric  i>r^a»  »a  pnJi  in  dTkjtwiUK,  at  att  fiaMtc, 

A>  u  onapk  of  *  quadilc  lorfiu  wilh  lUtilk*]  patau.  w 
IKinian  th«  iphcrc  which  may  he  ^enenxtd  by  two  ndpml 
a»dli.tA4n  to  ea^  luie  in  one  csmpodck  Ibe  pttne  pccpvodiculor 
bp  it  La  the  odicr. 

(  99.  /'aln  and  I'lJiir  Plam.—'nit  theory  of  poln  uid  pAn 
irilh  n^nj  to  ■  nmic  11  Fwly  vxlended  10  quadric  auriaceK. 

■at  t4  be  a  cant.  Oa  evtiy  Line  tbniiif  h  P  which  mti  the  aorface 
li  tw)  poioti  «■  determiiia  ibc  banHaic  conjoiale  Q  of  P  with 
naanl  to  tha  painU  ol  intetaactBik  Tlirough  saa  of  Ihea  Hnea  we 
S!^t»plJ-r»iidA  'nHl«».JthfniiitaQi..Ia.lL»a. 
tha  pobr  al  P  with  nfud  IB  IkE  sMie  hi  wUch  ■  cuta  the  nrfacc. 
SinibriythalBcuaadniiUaghiaiaaUBat.  TUa cma  a, beeawa 
tha  Enaofiuaacctiongf*  and  fcDUslsa  but  (W  pout  Q.  Tht 
Ima  o(  alt  poiata  Q  lh»e(ora  la  t  ptaac.,  nHtlam  u  oMiiAi 
tHar tlaiH tj m  prim  P.wtk  nttr*  brlht tfaAc  IwrfUt.    IS  V 

1.  aary  *iM  HI  a'felar  fldH,  which  k  coaatneted  by  dtawiof 
Ifca  polua  5  [he  pmnt  with  Maid  10  the  coaiea  ia  aWch  two  plaaaa 
thrwuh  the  point  cut  the  ■urface. 

tTTl  Qua  ei^  m  iA<  Mlar  ^  P,  Aca  F  ii  a  feHl  ti  lb  ^itar 
^  (j.  bacauK  thia  a  true  wtth  Rpvd  to  the  coak  ia  which  a  iiJaDe 

'  L^lwry  UM'tt'li^f^fKoaatf  iH^rfa<,wWciki>ailMl*< 
Pilit!  On  pbnu. 

The  pete  id  a  plane  ■■  lound  bv  lUiiKtsctin  the  aolar  plana  ol 
Ihnepoiolaiatheplaab    Their  iDUnaclion  irill  be  the  piA. 

4.  fit  pemUin  wUdk  At  ptlar  fiaiu  if  P  aU  Hit  naiut  art 
#aJ^  7  MaS  ff  toacvU  AvM  >^nrP  £  Aa  iwjba,  aa  ■•  aaaily 

J.  Tit  umitnU  drioMfnm  a  poiiU  P  to  "tuairit  aHfaca  fan*  a 
(MH  «>  (h(  tauiHl  onlir ,  (or  the  polar  plana  of  Pciiu  tt  tn  a  confc. 

t-VlIn  pdt  *»!*«  a  km  ■,((■  *«lof  (*b«»  mfl  (n"  ,oti~' 
aaiHir  Um  a',  aa  (dlowa  froai  >.     IhM  iMU  a  «d  a'  an  laW  W  te 

7  roo.  The  p9e  or  the  liiK  at  inanity  Ii  calied  the  «fim  st  the 
aaitn.    Illt.liaaattheiahiiity,  the  pWat  a&nKy  li  ■  taaoent 
pUne,  (ad  the  autface  la  calLed  a  faralkiUid. 
^it  pia  tiam  to  aitj  faiitf  cH  mfait)  fan  Umm^Uu  aMrt, 
ajdl  it  Siti  a  toaiili  11  tl  tiamt- 

A  MHt  IknmA  Ikt  ttntt  ii  allfl  t  Htmtlir.    It  it  hHtM  al  Hit 
aiatl.    na  Uaa  nniweato  to  if  Uai  si  wJf  ""l^ 
,  a  a  asW  iMw  diaac  o  rfiiMitor  if  poJw  (1**1  "inu  tiaiu  ikt 
ttS^lim  si  MnHy:  that  ia,  tl  luau  pvslM  to  Uatf.  •«  •»»* 
aafifaira  fit /n"    — 

7*1  «»«b /«»tt  «^  *«rslW  thorJj  («  ia  o  *to«.  ™.  ia  the  polar 
ptane  «(  the  point  at  wfinlty  thRHah  which  Aechordam  di^wik 


Thiie  ia  a  double  infinite  number  o(  lin 
•Ee  that  a  aingEe  infinite  number  ol  linet 
ancqiaadiBB  ray.  and  that  the  polnD  al 

oT^  doaUa  lotHla  aumbtr  d  ptanea  ia  the  pencila  each  wiU 
Mas  ita  cormpewUBC  olaaa.  Tbia  (Ivaa  a  ayitem  ni  t  doubL* 
tolelu  oaoibs  ni  Uoaa  la  uca.  Wa  kaew  It  Si  iJ^t  Chen  ■•  a 
iUUln^l^iiWWjgljearflinoaintpact    F™^«jg^lheae_w 

SS^aof  liaaa  OalitMainid  ware  tat  ayalanuticaliy  iavcKitatod 
uddalaitedbyFttDkitt.ihhlafilesiailrHitor&nuHi.  He  itoea  the 

AmL  (iwWto  aambo' of  linea,  that  a,  ali  tim  which  latirfy  «ne 
soeditkn,  tiB  laid  to  Uiaa  »  temfltx  4  Umtii  :t- tH  Him  wtlinf 
-  -'—  "tK. «  all  linca  touehioi  a  lurfac*. 

it  jyiiaito  unbar  ol  Giwa,  Ihaijai  at  Inaa  which  •"■^r 


Miiiaa  twv  cu 


IwSteii'l 


nca  eunlaf  a  ^< 
o(  UBcaTtkat  i 


which  >a(Uy 

'  "B  a  nU 
develop- 


MHU  al  all  Nnsa  which  en 

I  ID  a  twhited  cubic. 

Lalil,betheliDe3<SiBaaliaelj<(he  pencil  Si.    To  fe 

Ida  a  Line  h  in  Si.  At  oik  tt  At  ccmlm  Imi  ttrmtn^m 
imtt  mttL  The  two  axial  peadk  lAb  h  awl  J|  sa  a»  aic  (a? 
jaetbie,  and,  aa  their  aaea  aitet  at  St,  tfaa  Lateiaeeitein  lA  ecan. 
•poadlai  plaaea  farm  a  eeoa  of  the  aacond  otds  (1  St).  wM  Ei  aa 
ceoln.  iri^^nbecotnapoi>diBEplanea,thead.SriM<ne^ 
win  be  ■  Ibn  Pi  which  paaaea  chnMan  S»  Cotwapoudina  to  it  la 
S.  wUL  be  ■  line  Pi  whhSKts  la  Ihs  plaac  n,  aad  whkh  tbntat 
meeupialaoaicpeiatP.  ComHady,  if  *■  be  ao*  Vne  la  S|  wfaU 
aaetaluoenapondtafliacPiala  ponl  P.  theo  10  theplwbA 
will  corrtapBod  t^a|3ua  ft,  that  k  the  plaae  SiSiPTTheae 

plaaeahitaraactiBPbSathal  ftlaaMt-  — '*- " 

by  the  axial  panb  A  and  fa.    Henci 
AU  Uhi  m  tm  fnKil  Jack  mm 

Mh>r  >■••»»(/ Of  ((aad  >rdkr_ 

■f  tto  j[r«  MiA  aad  fttisf  ttrsai*  Ml  oaM  «<  a*  WEaiA 

FroB  tUa  foUowa  that  tha  polais  la  which  oonMnndtas  ny* 
nwt  lit  OB  two  conaa  of  the  accoad  Drier  which  have  ibE  nyloiai^ 
ihdrecaBtainciiaaloo,  aad  forai  thanlora.  loMher  wlih  Uk  liaa 
^^jfc,  tha  laieraectioii  of  ihaai  tiam,  Aav  pfane  enta  ead  cf  tha 
coeea  (a  ■  eoalt  Theaa  two  Boaea  inn  alcaiiiily  that  poiat-la 
CDBmoa  la  which  it  cuta  the  line  lu and  UwafoR  MdH^ia 


pncili  awt  ii  a  «n>  Vila  iMnl  Drdar  V  s -'MiMri  caMe  "^k,  whill 
faiusi  Itnmtk  tilt  itmlrti  ^  Oit  faidU,  tiU  wtK*  sMsan  ai  Ik 
^ailtOin  ^ urn,  iita  tSOt  a^ trit,.  .Mch  Waiie  Mat  la 

A  lit  Mnrfnf  to  UK  anrwHi  iiltrmiiuit  ty  Iht  ftmSi  a  a 
HCRJ  tf  lit  eAk;  k  it  UK.  or  w*.  sr  ■<  peiaU  «  cua—sia  wid 
liii  enMc,  sad  it  taliti  t^ariin^y  a  Burnt  prapir,  a  toafn^  or  a 
Hcsiil  ewprvplr  0^  lit  athe.  A  Koal  naijioper  may  be  coKidend, 
to  ais  the  laiipiHe  of  oooriinata  feaiBetiyi  na  a  acwit  with 
JBiatliTy  pomta  uTintrfieBtfoiL 

I  loy  IF  ai  aad  at  be  any  two  ooneapoodini  Uoaa  la  ih#  taa 
pfarlla.lheB  eorrtapnnding  plaaea  In  theaiial  pancila  havinKd,iiid 
at  at  axea  leneiate  a  ruled  qaadcic  iBrfaoe.  If  P  be  any  ooM  oa 
tbecubict.andif  piiPtbethecorreaaoBdiBt  lavt  In  Si'snd  Si  whiih 
=  ... 1 T,»,ii^«irn,x>od.*p,iBS»  Tbeaa 


en  to  the  plane  ah  Pi 
inia  stay  be  aialed  thoa;— 
TkBit  HcaaU  ff  11a  atUe  wlWct  (M  a  ray  a,.  Atmm  Orswt-^ 

caMrf  Si  tf  asf  p(ii^,AinH  a  raHliai^  nHfact  wUih  piiiii  (£^(4 
MtoMw.andiDhKkinlafarlCiiitiitodciiMcL    cy  lach  i<>r]toH 

"  ""^toS^  "TaJ^  "'  '*™**  *  "  ^  "***  *  iMi  s 

If,  however,  tlianiyiaiuidsianaHaatt  meetincat  A.  tlm  tha 
ruled  quadcic  aurtaca  becones  a  oouc  ol  the  accnnd  order,  havlis 
A         -  "raUliaart/lhiBHirtWaaBMitpaiiltmfisMH 

pn  iHtkfcrmaa^titftluHamdtTdtT.    laocberwfr^ 

tb  if  a_  twiated  cubic  froai  any  point  in  the  curve  oa  M 

•acanl.  but  made  to  pan  Ihnn^h  aay  pcint  Q  ia 

ID  I  quadncturfkce  determined  by  a,  wapaaathr6cifb 

g  'ivftn  C*  ™  lit  of  lit  cmtmou  puiiaf  Urn^ 

Ih  1  an  infinile  umber  of  accanta  wSI  (an  thm^  it 

'  pDKl  m  ipan  <wf  aa  fbtoiiliil  caWr  ow  ami  udj 

nnenting  iba  cubic  aie  not  dhtlngiiMiid  Croai  any  other  ps^u  (b 
thi  cubic  If  we  take  any  two  ponta  S,  S*  on  the  caUc,  B«l  (kaw 
the  leoinla  thnuih  each  of  them,  we  obtain  two  aaadric  ana, 
whidi  have  the  kne  SS'  ia  oominoa,  a«l  which  failenect  beaidB 
iLoogjhecubu _ If  we  ul»  tbeM  twc  pcndb havfa^  S aad  S' aa 


9  pr^ectlve  Liy  taking  four  nya 


sra-s-: 


,     .      B  a  cuijic  and  tha  t 

centrea  will  be  tdndcal  with  tha  above  a. ...  „_. 

layt  in  camnnn  with  one  ol  the  bat.  vii.  the  Hne  SS*  and  the  fcar 
Uoea  determined  for  tha  oomyondencet  theRfwe  Ihae  twvoeiNa 
iateiaect  ia  Ibe  orinaal  ealn&    Hiia  givea  the  theorem  ^^ 

Oa  a  hiiilid  nHt  sv  Mv  panto  lasy  te  total  HI  ceaMt  Y  P* 
iKJJmJgMOi  *>hU  1>HIWK  Ihi  caWt,  anuptmlmt  t*^^  *<^ 

Of  the  twoi pnijectivc  pencila  al  Sand  S'we  aiay  kaentha  inl 
fiMd.aad  m»e  IhaeeMreif  the  other  akng  the  cnrw.  The  pandl 
win  henby  renain  prtrfcdiva.  and  a  plane  ainSwIIlbeciBbyIn 
«On«ipoBdll«  plane  a'^3wayi  in  tha  tame  lacaat  s.  VliMK  V 
laoveaaloy  tha  cum  the  jdana  a'  wBl  turn  abnnt  a,  iliai  i  llii^  m 


GEOMETRV 

AmiDiinB.— In  tkn  srtid*  n  kivt  tfvta  ■  piDify  (Haiokil 

IlKeryiileiina.  CDOimaf  tbt  Hrondcirdn,  qii»lifcnirEU«.&c  !■ 
rkiflf  ID  we  bsTC  loUmwd,  to  a  znal  cxtuit,  Re^'b  ^HiM<nt  itr 
£«|V»  Bad  u  Ihis  ucdtmt  work  Uok  Rwlen  uc  Rfcrml  who  tfith 
Itf  ■  iDurt  nLanAivfl  tnBEnenc  ij  the  lubjcct.  Otber  worlo 
trtrf""y  valuable  u  ibowin;  the  develD|»cnl  of  Ihe  eubjcct  an: 
MonR.  Cimilria  it\inp*at:  Catoot,  GimMnt  i*  fttiUem 
(jAds).  eanaimoB  a  theory  of  tnnevcnala:  Poncakt'a  wnmt  woric 
fni£i  da  ptiirMi  fMtmt  ia  StMra  <iSs)j  mOat,  Barf 
tr^AAtt  C<dnJ  (iS>6)i  Steiaet,  AbUmMml  mmUMtdm 
GtMlUn  (1B31).  conuinini  Ibe  fim  lull  iliii  11  Jim  of  lEe  iniectiw 
RkEiDU  between  mwa.  pencila,  Aci  Von  Stuidt,  Ciimfrii  in 
£^*  (ta^T)  awl  BriMm  mr  Otmilni  in  la^  <its»-i8M,  !■ 
which  a  ayatcB  tl  ■eoaetiy  ta  buih  up  Iron  the  Hgiiiiiiiw  wlwut 
•~>  '•>•««•  ts  ■Hinbir,  B  that  nluaiBtelit  a  nnbcr  ititif  cMi 

■ml  doinilHiii,  and  in  which  imoBant  lUni""'  •» 

lib  inindoad  ioto  pun  leaiiMty:  Xhirta, 

[1&37),  ■■  whidi  the  author  fiw  a  hnSaaO.  « 

>*  **   nKrikm  pnncliiCiil  ptcthada,  poiatini 


hodt,  poiBtini  out  the 

._,-  — ^,— „^-,  r — ly  MnKtrical  nethoda  ai  csmpaicd 

mth  Ifai  udytiisl  SOK.  but  wKioM  takiiig  aa  OHich  naoiiiU  of 
Che  Gwnun  u  of  the  Fimch  auibini  Id.,  Rapftt  tur  la  pntrit 

it  It  ttmltrU  (187a),  a  tsntiBuatoi  of  tba  Apmf;  Id.,  T1«di  A 

i<ewllw»  nVMnri.fi«53):  Crona,  JnfrrAiww  wl  mn  Iwia 

tfom*rii*  MU  am  ^x  <>86i)  and  lU  nntiDouic 

3i  ua  Wni  jtMHirica  iM^i  nif(r«(u  (Genua  ti 

CuRze).       Aa    nmn   elementuy    boaki.    we 

£I«MU  W  Prtiiant  Gmm^ry,   uuakied   fi 

C L«Hki£irI(iad -*    ■"-■'■■  '"  "  --"  "- 


l.,l«9i)!]-^V.Rll«ll.Pi 
nL  DEECRIPnVE  ClOHETKT 


0(l«led 

(&  H.) 


This  bnncb  of  (cometty  b  concnoed  with  the  mtthods  for 
r^mwmtJm  aoUdA  and  otber  fipirfa  in  tbrve  dimchftiou  by 
izrtna^  in  cue  plane.  The  moat  UBportanC  netbod  i»  thit 
which  wat  invented  by  Monge  towards  the  end  ol  (he  l!th 
century.  It  b  based  on  parallel  prajeciioni  la  a  plane  by  niyi 
peipendiciiUr  to  ibe  plane.  Such  a  projection  u  called  orilKi- 
papUe  (aea  PHi|>ctioM,  |  iS}.  If  the  plane  i*  hotunnial  (be 
projection  ii  called  the  pLm  of  the  figure,  and  if.tbe  pLane  li 
TUtlcal  Ihe  eltvitioiL  tnMonge's  meibod  a  fipiteis  represeoied 
by  it*  plao  jknd  devalton.  It  i>  Iherelorc  otleu  called  drawiof 
Id  i^an  and  eievalioo,  and  KUDnlmti  •liBFdy  onbographk 
ptoJectbiB. 

*  -   "'-  gopiiaae  then  that  we  have  two  elam,  o 

*««fn>l    tnA  tliM*  »•  nil  ,>to  ^^A^  .J  ,,{.«. 


le  horicofltal. 


Flo.  37.  Fio.  jS. 

AAi  aad  AAi  to  the  plaaei  n  iDd  n  to  that  A.  a*d  At  am  the 
borijofite]  and  vertkat  projectioru  of  A. 

II  we  Rmeniher  that  a  Uk  it  peipmBcnlD  to  a  plane  that  la 
prnKwHcular  to  every  Kne  m  the  pwie  il  only  it  ii  perpendicular 
to  any  two  iMtnecIing  linei  tn  the  ptane.  we  Me  that  the  aida  which 
U  defpendicular  both  to  AAi  and  to  AAt  ii  also  perpeDdfeular  W 
AiAa  aad  to  AfA>  became  ihe«  fair  lintM  are  aD  ia  the  lairB  phrn. 
Hewe,  if  the  plane  ■,  be  Inrml  about  the  nit  tiH  it  coinddea  with 
the  plaiK  n,  then  A,A,  wDI  be  the  continuation  of  A,A»  Thb 
nndonollbe plans  ti repmenled In  fig, 38.  In  wUch  the iiiie  A|At 


3ro9 


■QEscurms 
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0/ a  pyramid  VI  ptn  ill  box,  lilt  tmffli  of  Ikt  ftrpmiitalar  fnm 
lie  tnUi  la  Ike  bast,  aii.J  Uit  peinl  itkere  Mu  ftrftrndttlllat  CXU  At 
tmte:  >l  ii  rmarai  jCrjl  It  dttiitp  llu  tllult  naUa  at  lit  tyramij 
iru>  >M  film,  sod  Homd  Ic  dturmmi  tu  uctaw  h  a  H—  'lack 
aui  lilt  f/iuH  p/  lie  hut  m  a  (h  Ich  mJ  moIh  •  tim  anfli 

I.  AAdHj^imotprojecdoD  BR  Ht  liven  weoA  tike  then  uW 

utiioplE  ■>  powblc  WetitcibepluMoftbebHeuihelHiaimal 

ft■e  and  iK«  venial  pkoe  pvpmnciilw  to  Ibe  plane  o<  di«  Kctni. 
ihca  (Sg.  47)  ABCD  to  tU  bue  of  the  pyniiud.  Vi  the  |iln  si 
tbeveitex,  tlieii  tlH  dentiaM  of  A.  D,  C,  D  vgl  be  U  tbe  ude  u 
A.,  Bi,  C  Db  ud  Ik*  onto  «  eniK  pint  Vi  ibeve  Vi  at  ■  Iman 
diatucc  Iroo  tb*  Mil.  Tbi  Uin  ViATViB.  Ac.,  will  be  the  obiu 
(lid  tlie  lim  V^.  VtBi.  «E.,  the  eicnliiw  of  the  edfea  of  the 
fynnid,  of  whkh  lliiii  plu  ud  elevMlaa  uc  knam. 

wc  dpvelctp  the  nufKe  into  tint  plane  of  the  baae  by  tur^nf 
ddi  lAtcnl  face  atwut  ita  lower  oka  biEo  tlie  liarixntal  plane  by 
tlie  method  axi  in  f  i*.  If  oae  lice  baa  bMB  tuned  dowa,  my 
ABV  tc  ABP,  iKea  ibc  point  Q  to  wUcb  Ih*  verta  el  the  next 
Ua  BCV  «Rn»  can  be  EDI  non  uap^  Iv  CsAnE  on  the  Une 
V,Q  perpendicular  to  DC  the  point  Q  tuc£  that  BQ-BP,  For  theie 
Kde*  npnmt  the  aanie  edge  fiV  ol  tbe  pyramid-  Next  R  ia 
((MiidbyBaluntCR-CQ.uii(«DDtiUinhive|oithela«vencx 


B  fclUfctilWpWmiiiwIUJiiiiibiamlil 

of  bettaraewyofH,  iicutout.udillk-lKal 

In  tkeyneaAS.BC.*c.,*«BtnBnMiiltb>|m>- 

■  on  aaiked  on  iia  Caeca.    TUi  iMy  be  plvd  <■ 

ic  id  the  pbna  of  elevation  best  about  tin  uia  t, 

V  ladHotniroualiueleviiiana.   If  nen  (he  pkoi 

•  at  npRaeotioc  tbe  ma  taetian  ba  bent  alone  tW 

tE  ■coincidaiiritha'.thaadnsf  ifaaholewtfaw 

a  iDHEP,FC,*(„snilwbeH. 

IHi*  the  pynmid  ia  1 1;  aie  iiijaiaiiiiHt  by  th> 
fi  ir  *^*£L*3^     ^'  "^  h<M*gtT 

For  a  aubMrn  nay  iite.  at  in  caaa  ol  tlia  plane,  it*  nana  ili 
U  lie  earva  in  wUcb  it  ota  the  ptanea  ol  p«i<clten.  We  Mr 
alu  pisjaa  poiM*  ud  cwm  on  the  mnita.  A  my  cuu  ike 
•utfaoe  ■enenlly  in  aon  (ban  ana  point!    bancs  it  wfll  bni« 

■■"• ■^"•f-raTn-fllHna^-iHrirTTrrttbrirriantina-fli 

Tbe  poioaal  contact  «l  thoe  nyi  Yin  lorm  aDBmnnTE  on  ibrinijaa^ 
aad  diia  win  appmr  Irani  tha  caatia  ol  sralactiDn  aa  the  banndaiy 
ol  tbe  Btlact  or  oi  pan  ol  tlie  awfaea.  TIh  ma  linn  J  ail  mifaeii 
ol  aolida  »Mch  •>*  ■•  aboiil  na  an  hmad  by  IJin  piHfn  at  wVA 
iiya  Ibmifb  asr  eyt  Isudi  tbe  aoifacai  Tbe  pcojectioni  of  tha* 
— ■ .^ — 'int  Hn  aijinmil  tir  [Ivr  an  irlrn  nlibi  Jia|ii  iil> 

Tbaa  tlia  tantenadnun  Ifooi  any  fialte  centre  to  ■  aphB*  fora 
a  rifht  dreulai  con*,  aid  thia  sifi  be  cut  by  aar  ^av  ia  ■  c«fc. 


piDJtctisaol  a  aphete.  Ixn  h  ■•  be 
I  ipneR,  at  it  ia  tlie  bounda/y  Al  ihe  J 
ef  all  aoiaii  on  tha  ^tot. 

II  a*  oiacn  ia  at  mfinlty  the  uncent  one  becoom  a  lifht 
drcukr  eyiiails  tMdiiiii  the  iptaerc  iloiif  a  (not  cWcle.  andll 
tbe  pnicciion  ia,  a>  In  our  cam.  onkocniAic.  tbtn  the  teciioB  d 
ibitcooeby  a  plBnenf  proiictkHi  nir  be  a  dnl>'ei)aal  to  the  Beat 
dicie.of  the  tpbSE.   Wefeuucha  circle  in  ibcpUnUidaBothtiii 


m  vstcL      Theie  loay,  bovcvA 
rhen  (he  ny  projecting  the  centn 

plan  n  dccufit  tncn  ol  the  lattfaa 


iinaacV^d 

id  which  paat  thnugh  the  dmihr 


ANALYTICAL] 
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rn 


iiifffaces.  Even  a  plane  b  fdffy  ftpresinted  by  ftt  traioM  oiAy  oader 
the  silent  uodersunding  that  the  traces  aie  thote  of  a  plane. 

I  19.  Some  of  the  simpler  problems  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  surfaces  are  the  determination  of  plane  sections  and  of 
the  curves  of  intersection  of  two  such  surfaces.  The  former  is 
constantly  used,  in  nearly  all  problems  concemiiw  suifaccs.  Ita 
eolation  oepeods  of  course  on  Uie  nature  of  the  suiMoe. 

To  detennine  the  curve  ol  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  we  take  a 
plane  and  dBtermine  iu  section  with  each  of  the  two  surfaces, 
rabatting  this  plane  if  necessary.  Thb  gives  two  curves  which  lie 
in  the  saaie*plane  and  whose  intersections  will  ghw  us  points  oa 
both  surfaces.  It  must  here  be  remembered  that  two  curves  in 
space  do  not  necessarily  intenect»  hence  that  the  points  in  which 
tneir  projections  natersect  are  not  necessarily  the  proieaions  of 
points  common  to  the  two  curves.  This'  wilt,  however,  oe  the  case 
if  the  two  .curves  lie  in  a  common  plane. '  By  taking  then  a  number 
of  plane  sections  of  the  surfaces  we  can  get  as  many  points  on  their 
curve  of  intersection  as  we  like:  These  planes  have,  of  course,  to 
be  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the  aecftloos  are  curves  as  simple  as 
the  caw  ponits  of,  and  such  that  they  can  be  easilv  and  accurately 
drawn,  llius  when  possible  the  sections  should  be  straight  lines 
or  circles.  This  not  only  saves  time  in  drawing  but  determines  all 
points  on  the  sections,  and  therefore  also  the  points  where  the  two 
curvee  meet,  with  equal  accuracy. 

i  aa  We  give  a  few  examples  how  these  sections  have  to  be 
aelccte<|.  A  cone  is  cut  by  every  plane  through  the  vertex  in  lines, 
and  if  It  ia  a  cone  of  revolutk>n  by  planes  perpendkniar  to  the 
axis  in  eirdes.. 

A  cylinder  is  cut  by  every  plane  paMllel  to  the  ans  In  lines,  and 
if  it,  is  a  cylinder  of  levolution  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
in  circles. 

A  sphere  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  a  circle. 

Hence  in  case  of  two  cones  situated  anywhere  in  space  we  take 
sections  through  both  vertices.  These  will  cut  both  cones  in  lines. 
Similarly  in  case  of  two  cylinders  we  may  take  sections  parallel  to 
the  axb  of  both,  lacaseof  a  spbereanaaconeof  levolution  with 
vertical  axis,  horixontal  sections  will  cut  both  surfaces  in  circles 
whnse  plans  are  dfdes  and  whose  efevatkms  are  Unes,  whilst  vertical 
nectlons  through  the  v«9rtex  of  the  cone  cut  the  latter  in  lines  and 
«lie  si^iere  in  dicles.  To  avoid  drawing  the  projections  of  these 
circles,  which  would  in  geneial  be  ellipses,  we  rabatt  the  plane  and 
Chen  draw  the  circles  in  their  leal  shapes    And  so  on  in  oUier  cases. 

Special  attention  should  in  all  eases  be  paki  to  those  points  in 
which  the  tangents  to  the  projefition  of  the  curve  of  intersection  are 
paraNet  or  perpendkular  to  the  axis  x,  or  where  these  protections 
couch  the  contour  of  one  of  the  surfaces.  (O.  H.) 

IV.  ANALYticia  Geoumy 

I.  In  the  name  gtomitry  theit  is  a  lasting  itcord  that  the 
•cience  had  its  origia  in  the  knowledge  that  Vfio  distances  may 
be  compared  by  measuren|cnt,  and  in  the  idea  that  measurement 
must  be  efTectual  in  the  dissooiation  of  different  directk>ns  as  well 
as  in  the  comparison  of  distances  in  the  sa*ie  direction.  The 
distance  from  an  observer's  ^e  of  an  object  seen  would  be 
specified  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  rod,  straight  to  the 
eye  and  of  length  taken  as  known,  could  be  gtven  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  vision,  and  had  to  be  moved  atong  it  a  certain 
iromber  <A  times  thion^  lengths  equal  to  its  own  in  order  to 
reach  the  object  from  the  eye.  Moreover,  if  a  field  had  Cor  two 
of  its  boundaries  lines  straight  to  the  eye,  one  running  from  south 
to  north  an4  the  other  from  west  to  east,  the  position  of  a  point 
-in  the  field  would  be  specified  if  the  rod,  when  directed  west, 
had  to  be  shifted  from  the  point  one  observed  munber  of  times 
Westward  to  meet  the  former  boundary,  and  abo,  when  directed 
south,  had  to  be  shifted  another  observed  nuEpber  of  times 
veuthwud  to  meet  the  lattec  Compaiison  by  measurement, 
the  beginning  of  geometry,  involved  counting,  the  basis  of  arith- 
metic; and  the  science  of  number  was  marked  out  from  the 
&nt  as  of  geometrical  importance. 

Bnt  the  arithmetic  of  the  andents  was  inadequate  «s  a  sqence 
of  number.  -  Thongh  a  length  might  be  recognized  as  known 
when  measurement  certified  that  it  was  so  many  times  a  standard 
length,  it  waA  not  every  length  which  could  be  thus  specified 
in  terms  of  the  same  standard  length,  even  by  an  arithmetic 
enriched  with  the  notion  of  fractional  number.  The  idea  of 
possible  incommensurability  of  lengths  was  introduced  into 
JSttTope  by  Pythagoras;  and  the  corresponding  idea  of  irration- 
ality of  number  was  absent  from  a  crude  arithmetic,  while  there 
were  great  practical  diflkulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduction. 
Hence  perhaps  it  arose  that,  tlU  comparatively  modem  times, 
appesl  to  arithmetical  aid  In  geometrital  reasoning  was  in  all 


possible  ways  restrained.  Geometry  flftmd  rather  as  the  heiper 
of  the  more  difficult  science  of  arithmetic 

s.  It  was  reserved  for  algebra  to  remove  the  disabilities  of 
arithmetic,  and  to  restore  the  earh'est  ideas  of  the  land-measurer 
to  the  position  of  controlling  ideas  in  geometrical  investigation. 
This  unified  sdence  of  pnre  number  made  comparatively  little 
headway  in  the  hands  of  the  ancients,  but  began  to  lecdye 
dtie  attention  shortly  after  the  revival  of  learning.  It  expresses 
whole  classes  of  arithmetical  facts  in  single  statements,  gives 
to  arithmetical  laws  the  form  of  equations  involving  symbols 
which  may  mean  any  known  or  sought  numbers,  and  provides 
processes  which  enable  tis  to  analyse  the  information  given  by  an 
equation  and  derive  from  that  equation  other  equations,  which 
express  laws  that  are  in  effect  consequences  or  causes  of  a  law 
started  from,  but  <ttffer  greatly  from  it  in  form.  Above  all,  for 
present  purposes,  it  deals  not  only  with  integral  and  fractional 
number,  but  with  number  regarded  as  capable  of  continuous 
growth,  just  as  distance  is  capable  of  continuous  growth.  The 
difficulty  of  the  arithmetical  expression  of  irrational  number, 
a  difficulty  considered  by  the  modem  school  of  analysts  to  have 
been  at  length  surmounted  (see  FuMCtiON),  is  not  vitaJ  to  it. 
It  can  can  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  a  side,  for 
instance,  or  that  of  the  circumference  of  a  cirde  to  a  diameter, 
a  number,  and  let  a  or  x  denote  that  number,  just  as  property 
aa  it  may  allow  dther  letter  to  denote  any  rational  number 
which  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  ratio  in  question  by  a 
difference  less  than  any  minute  one  /e  dioose  to  assign. 

Counting  only,  and  not  (he  counting  of  objects,  is  of  the  essence 
of  Arithmetic,  and  of  algebra.  But  it  is  lawful  to  count  objects^ 
and  in  particular  to  count  equal  lengths  by  measure.  The 
widened  idea  is  that  even  when  a  or  x  is  an  irrational  number 
we  may  speak  of  o  or  x  unit  lengths  by  measure.  We  may  give 
concrete  interpretation  to  an  algebraical  equation  by  allowing 
Its  terms  all  to  mean  numbers  of  times  the  same  unit  length, 
Or  the  same  unit  area,  or  &c.  and  in  any  equation  lawfully 
deiTved  from  the  first  by  algebraical  processes  we  may  do  the 
same.  Descartes  in  his  CSomitrie  (1637)  was  the  first  to  system^ 
atise  the  application  of  this  princi]^  to  the  inherent  first 
notions  of  geometry;  and  the  methods  which  he  instituted  have 
become  the  most  potent  methods  of  all  in  geometrical  research^ 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  when  known  facts  as  to  a 
geometrical  figure  have  once  been  expressed  in"  algebraical 
terms,  all  strictly  consequential  facts  as  to  the  figure  can  be 
deduced  by  almost  mechanical  processes.  Some  may  well  be 
tmexpected  consequences;  and  in  obtaining  those  of  which 
there  has  been  suggestion  beforehand  the  often  bewildering 
labour  of  constant  attention  to  the  figure  is  obviated.  Those 
are  the  methods  of  what  is  now  called  analytical^  or  sometimes 
algebraical,  geomdry. 

3.  The  modem  use  of  the  term  "  analytical "  in  geometry  has 
olMcured,  but  not  made  obsolete,  an  earh'er  use,  one  as  old  as 
Plato.  There  is  nothmg  algebraical  in  this  analysis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  synthesis,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  expositors 
of  pure  geometry.  It  has  reference  to  an  order  of  ideas  in 
demonstration,  or,  more  frequently,  in  discovering  means  to 
effect  the  geometrical  constractlon  oif  a  figure  with  an  assigned 
special  property.  We  have  to  suppose  hypothetlcally  that  the 
constmction  has  been  performed,  drawing  a  rough  figure  which 
exhibits  tit  as  nearly  as  is  practicable.  We  then  analyse  or 
critically  examine  the  figure,  treated  as.  correct,  and  ascertain 
other  properties  which  it  can  only  possess  iri  assodatkm  with 
the  one  in  question.  Presently  one  of  these  properties  will  often 
be  found  which  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  construction  of 
a  figure  possessing  it  is  simple.  The  means  of  effecting  synthetic- 
ally a  constmction  such  as  was  desired  is  thus  brought  to  fight  by 
what  Plato  called  analysis.  Or  again,  being  asked  to  prove  a 
theorem  A,  we  ascertain  that  it  must  be  tme  if  another  theorem 
B  is,  that  B  must  be  if  C  is,  and  so  on,  thus  eventually  finding 
that  the  theorem  A  is  the  consequence,  through  a  chain  of  inter- 
mediaries, of  a  theorem  Z  of  which  the  establishment  is  easy. 
This  geometrical  analysis  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  article; 
but  In  the  feasonlqg  from  form  to  form  of  an  equation  or  systetti 


7l«  UEOIW 

af  cqutfou,  with  Ibe  affect  of  bulnf  Uk  dsebnimi  pcoot 

of  K  gHmetrical  f^ct  on  other  facts  of  t  moie  obvious  chuactec, 
tbe  un»  logic  Ei  oiUiicd,  ind  the  oanw  "  utlytiul  gcomcliy  " 
b  thus  in  part  cxpUJaed. 
4.  Id  ilgcba  reil  poriiivo  number  wu  ilont  at  fint  dealt 
■  In  geomelry  actual  signless  distaiK 


degree  has  a  :  . 
duted.  The  oegaiive  unit  had  to  be  defined  u  wtu 
added  to  the  posilive  unit  and  produa  the  sun  u 
coiresponding  nolioo  wu  readily  ai  ' 


o  tbe  IcEl 


m  Ihe  f  anher  cod  of 
to  Ihe  Tigbt  or  up  fnim  a  point 
agijn.  Thus,  to  pve  full  int 
■Igebriically  negative,  il  vas  only  necessary  to  aiiodate  diuinci- 
nenof  signwiihoii^iauteDesaEdirectian.  Later  it  nu  discovered 
Ibat  algebraical  reasoning  would  be  much  faolitatcd,  tod  tb»> 
condusions  as  to  the  Teal  would  retain  all  their  soundness,  if  a  pair 
of  imaginary  units  a-J'-i  of  what  might  be  called  nuraba  were 
allowed  to  be  conlemplaled,  the  pair  being  dehned,  (hough  not 
separately,  by  tbe  two  properties  of  havbig  the  real  sum  o  and 
Ihe  reel  product  1.  Only  ia  these  two  real  combinations  do  tbty 
enlci  in  conclusions  u  to  tbe  real.  An  advantage  gained  was 
Ihal  every  quadratic  equation,  and  not  Mnie  quadratics  only, 
could  be  spoiten  of  as  having  two  loola.  These  idmiiwDni  of 
new  units  into  algebra  wer«  final,  as  it  admitted  of  proof  that  all 
equations  of  degrees  higher  than  two  have  the  full  numben  of 
roots  possible  for  their  respective  degrees  in  any  case,  and  thai 
every  root  has  a  value  included  in  the  forma+t  V  — I.wilh  a,  A, 
real-  The  corresponding  cniichment  could  be  given  to  geometry, 
with  corresponding  advantages  atid  the  same  absence  of  danger, 
and  this  was  done.  On  a  line  of  uieeturcinent  of  diclance  we 
contemplate  as  eii$ting,  not  only  an  infioite  continuum  of  poinjt 
at  real  distances  from  on  origin  ol  measureaient  O,  but  a  doubly 
infinitccontinuuniof  points,allbut  thesngly  '  '  '' 


nctry  aided  by  algebra.  In  geomcL 
)at  oE  Ihe  iand-mosurer,  tiie  passagi 
Hher  p<Hnt,  can  b«  effected  by  two  su 

""     s   lor 


in  impassible 


■iU  be  seen,  an  atgeb 


geometry  of  three  dimensians,  that  of  ipue,  any  pal 
isached  [nan  a  chosen  one  by  three  nurcbea,  one  cas 
one  north  or  south,  and  one  up  or  dowoi  and  wc  sbal 
an  algebra  o[  three  vaiiahlcs  is  all  that  is  neccssai. 
three  dimensions  actual  geometry  st<^;  but  algebra  can  supply 
any  number  of  variables.     Foiu'  or  moie  variablo  ' 
used  in  ways  analogous  10  ihoie  in  which  one,  1*0  and  three 
variables  arc  used  for  the  purpoEts  o(  ons,  two  and  thr< 
dimensional  geometry,  and  the  results  have  been  eiprcsscd 
qout-gcstoetiical  Isnguaee  on  the  supposillon  that  ii  high 
space  can  be  conceived  of,  tbough  not  realised.  In  which  four 
independent  directions  eiist,  such  that  no  succrsiion  af  marches 


t  of  th 
as  a  march  along  tbe  fourth;  ai 


ct  Ibe  s 


lee  disp1ac< 
milarly  ' 


)meBClaluIC  of  a  geometrical  ca 


nt  of  a  point 
igbet  numbers 
actual,  gcoDictries 
n [act  algebras furni 
luggestedby 


foim*  <i  tipnwian  wUcbMtiulxNmeUy.bu,  ia  tetuco  tor 
benefits  received,  cordefred  on  algtbtts  of  one,  two  aiid  thict 

variables. 
We  will  confine  ourlelvcs  to  ibe  dlcwTiSians  of  actual  geometcjp. 


6.  CanJiialis,- 

SSlbeinany«y 
*^i./Oy,in»rsr 
Gied.   O  is  calle 


The  aulytkal 
method  will  now  be  expkhied  foe  tlK  mes  vf  two  rad  tlwce   . 

dimensions  In  succession.  Tbe  fona  of  It  originated  by  Descarcs, 
and  thence  known  M  <"""*■■",  will  alone  be  coiuideced  in  mudi 
detail. 

I.  Plaat  Aiatytiul  GumHrj. 
ti  anumcd  Ihal  Iht  points.  linn  and  figoRS 
id  the  sarne  plarv,  wlilch  plane  therefore  need 
nvdio.  In  tfieptine  a  point  O,  and  two  lines 

e  origi'n,  and  ^Oi,  /Oylhe'ann  oCr  aiid  j 

t^^.^^^.,.    ^ ,.«itIoiift  In  the  plane  are  Bpeclfied  In  reUtiois 

this  fiaed  orisia  and  these  find  axes*    From  any  point  P  we 


-    wnpHiUilta 


Flo.«. 
lo  aieet  Ihe  axis  of 


leak 


..„_f«  drawn  peialfi  to  _-. 

.MihatOMPN  iaapafallolscnai.  The  poiiiiaa 

IE  nnilof  ascak  ofauvstlnemenachuKn  al  pleaHir^ 
■  tht-uMt.  B  tbatiand^Juveniuiiefitu  vaUies. 
rbi  [CarmtaaO  olardioau      •--■■■ 


xtkeolba 


I  Ibe  other  aooidiiig  as  Ppipawie  side  or  the  nth 
!  atciB  of  X.  UuoE  the  Iciters  N.  E.^  W,  as  in  «  nw.  ai 
Icrin;  the  plane  as  divided  Into  foar  qsadnMs  br  tM  an 

T         V   For  qudrailt 

+       -  S  E      ., 

-        +  N  W 


ts  coeidinalcs  ar 
«  variable,  1.1.  b 
,  the  .plnne.  Th 
^vnoaClea.aadBi' 


coordinaie.(it,y)o(. 

■id  to  ba  '-nicient 

Theaia^Ucandyi 

and°of  'arid  j'aa"iect\ogiiar'»oedriQta"rfVpoin"tW6wPli 
il  then  a  iTctannle.  Soanetimei,  hswcvsr.  It  is  conirenieiit  (o  use 
a«s  whitman  oUiiiiie  MMwaneabc^  u  that  (as  lo  ig.  49I  the  »«k 
%Oy  between  their  coeitivc  diiscliwii  i>  some  known  angle  w 
diuioc. irom a ^t al^, and OKffNLsalwayi an obKque  nsnlleto- 

..L  _■ 1 1 ".I  Speak  of  X  aodyas  "obBmtt 

L  a  lult  lain  u  be  naaaguW 


j.&iMioni  a» 


.  II  U,  v)  is  the  point  P.  and  if  *.  a 
told  thai,  \n  fig.  ii  ar  tg.  M,  the  pouil  M  U 
alue  y  may  have.  i,i.  we  ere  loM  ibe  em  tact  thi 
fiinoRiiKaiHoCyk  CMiverialy,  if  P  Uo  asywhin  oa  ibe u 
ofy.welBVt*lwa:nOH>o,i'.x-o.  Thus  Uc  (quaiua  i  ••  v 
o«ieialisfiedbylheeoordin»ics(i,»)ofev*ry  point  in  the  nio  of  t. 
and  not  by  ihiiH  of  any  other  pofnt.   We  ny.lhat  I-o  is  ilie 


f  Ihe  aiii  of  J.  and  (h 


Ihe  axil  ol  y  is  tlie  In 


aaisgfi.  An  equiioai-B.  wbeR  ■  iaacoBB^t.  entmas  that 
P  lies  on  ■  pwalWl  to  Ibt  aiii  of  7  thmildi  a  pouit  M  on  ibe  am 
of  (  such  Ihat  OM  -a.  Every  line  parallel  10  Ihe  axis  of  y  has  ait 
equation  of  this  form.  Similarly,  every  line  parallel  to  Iheaasot  it 

Thestai<'«nplecatHO(.lha  fact  thai  a  lir^  aquation  (a  A* 

euriMI  coordinam  of  a  variable  point  (l^  mpm  oaehmiia™ 


OBOMETRV 


■Wily  thoae  vhkh  Ih 

itfa^l^nntam.   \ 

icxtim  ihadtaun 
ecdinam  ol  trtiy  po 
•rrin  Bt  bjr  mkbc  ■ 

thnogkan  angle  (fwl 


rcpmcnu  it.     Kocc 

wCichinvoIveabothxi 

iS'^.pljint  or%drit" 

E'ats  docribe  a  path 
the  equatkin.  Ejie 
,,).iti.OMUb. 

av.BOing  with  a  choaci 

pDinU:  but  rhcRolfK 
Ndle  thai  «e  have  to 

of  all  itaL,  valueii  in 


be  done  approxlmalel 

of  r,  tiid  cofmectiiw  t 
fDetbodacdft  fordiai 
Anollin'  prob1cD»  w 
dctennilfuiig  the  equal 
defined  by  EBO'Becnca 
that, the  curves  wbid 

S.  rii  ArsvU  Lw 
■he  dnip4eM  type  of  c 
IhefimdcfRc.    Hen 

InKnntitkM  to  wd 
uinben  Ai,  B>,  C  d 

flf  comitlDC  for  iBSaa 


[P-DC-(OM-OD)  tin  a. 


"k'^yth 


utned  lor  y 


■'«  dillemt  nniBiit  linea.  n  and  t 
le  fint  dciiee  Ai+By+C'O  may 
)  ■0,  is  wUdi  cut  it  npmenti  a 
Kl  -A/B.  -C/B  an  nhiea  which 
■vcfy  eqnalisB  at  the  flnt  detne 


nportane  to  notice  i 
ntaim  three  conn 
raticH  d  two  o(  ih( 

t.   Far  iuUm,  It 


w  third. 


lylrat 


determiaed  by  the  two  coDditiont 
oa  the  two  aiei,  d(  which  a  and  i 
pnpei  ugu.  note  thai  in  ig.  go  a 

3,<— ■>• 

»)7+Ii?»-*i»i-0. 
y  the  data  that  it  paiaet  IhrwjBh 
,  »).    To  prove  thlTInd  m  in  lllc 
oe  ihnnigh  [i„  y,),  (rom  the  con- 

Lee  have  been  a^unwd  rectangular, 
ioe  id  limilar  triuigln  would  have 

in  %  so  at  above.     The  lacii  that 

;P'-CP. 

cc  oF  the  particular  circle  is  al  ■orne 
ram  p,  and  aatisfica  an  equation 
ch  Bcconlingly  repreeentB  the  cir- 


iqiiiie  A'+Bi-C  to  be  podlivef 
dy  to  mean  the  vuible  nutKl  dr- 
dcBnitkHU    Yet.  anatyttcally,  we 

[cirelei,  lor  which  p*  it  necativei 
all  their  nality  condensed  into 


in  R.    The  nght-ingteil  triple  '  KCcHid  di 


1  recard'tbb  u  comtilutiilE  the 
;pie>eaied  by  the  equation  of  the 

on  a  circle,  aod  i 

^Xss-S-.'iS.-'^. 

'^  «mi»at  loci;  and  it  *ai  t« 

cia.  „  .^s'ssi.  terser  il 
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cu,  by  dmlBfl  ciiElw  irkkk  aatt  cKk  al  Otm  h 


t«^n*.    Anaher  Hrlkbtir 


M  of  the  two  faclon  d«L  ^.f 
Iwr  of  two  Mraicht  linn.  Ttt 
Hft+e-o.  whKh  ■  ofta 
ttlbaiona'atie+lftk-aj'- 
I  Euy.  in  puticulu'  cam,  b 


,v)...F.Oiirt-. 


II  all  tke  lod 

of  X.  imd  one  of  degree  ■  which 
e  which  upon  divliun  by  i*  be- 
tpreeenf  n  snithl  Uae*  thT0U[fa 

Ciirvea  rrpivHnled  by  eqtiationi  of  Itie  third  degree  ve  cjiUnJ 
cfllric  curvet,    Tbc  EEooat  eqaatioa  of  tUi  dcanc  wfU  be  wriciep 

(•)  <^y.  If -0. 

II.  Dairiplmc  Gaitmiry.-^A  geomMticii  propo^doa  it  tjlher 
^Knpliw  or  >nnnal:  in  tlie  focmu  cue  the  «iHment  of  il  b 
iadependen  of  the  idea  cf  iiia«nilude  (leDttli,  iacliutioa,  Ac], 
ud  10  (he  latter  it  hai  WncBce  la  cKli  Idea.  The  method  ri  co- 
(■diutet  Knni  to  be  by  ll>  ioceplioa  eMotlally  melrical.  Vol 
ia  dcalini  by  Ihii  naelhod  with  deacriptlve  jsopoaliaqt  ■•  an 
"■    ■      '  ininielricaicoMderati™,beair-- -*  — ''^-"'■" 


Ibh  with  ■/.  nipiWF  that  ^'O  don  ik 

dicki  viL  >iicird^C?wben*i',^^! 

eoune.  Inifki 
Sioiiiiily  in  < 


The  Eeanwtifcal 

■netriceTthroughout  >-- 

Take  O  the  pdnt  of  iatn- 
aeflionof  am'.fif.ntiA  jciidnc 
t  piH  thisugfa  T.  twt  that  It 
oinle  Ti  H  Ti  rMpectively.  Wo 
'y  of  iatenrdliig  ciionli  cf  a 

.......  Q^  j^^  denote,  of 


irclcB, 


l:r%;2 


OAOtf'-OrtlV. 

OtOa'-Or.-Or'. 
-"   .Oi',  tlial  it.  Ori-Oi*  or  the  pi 

bty  each  cofadck  with  v- 
analytical  ni«hod  r-; 


B'y+C;-o; 


on  I'+y'+Ai-f  B^+C.  the  muallo^  of  a  orcle  >■ 
luation  of  any  olh«  ciitlf  be  S'.   -r'+y+A;>:+ 

—.-!..  ,.,-  .  (B-BO  y+C-C),  8Bd  it  thm  irpnwMi  a  lire; 
this  eqiation  ■>  HtiiAed  ijy  (he  coordilulM  of  each  of  thepolntt  of 
inlenKtion  of  the  Iwocircha  ([<n  at  each  of  tb«c  pmnti  S-a  and 
S'-o.  IherefoTB  alao  S-S'-o);  hence  the  equation  S-S'-o  is 
thalofthelincioiBiinthetwopointiof  intersoction  of  I  Ke  two  cird«. 
orioy  it  il  the  eqiBiioa  of  the  cotnraoo  chord  of  the  two  circlet. 
CondderioE  then  a  thin]  cifile  S'.-i'+j'+A'i+BV+C'-o.  the 
eoualioai  of  thenanmonchprdmareS-f-o.  S-S'-o.  S'-S'-o 


i;  tint  <•■  Ibe  lime  ch 


repreiented  by  th 
chord  ^or  radical 


H  bo  TTgarded  aa  intenecting  in  two 
^— S'— o;  or  that  rvo  circlet,  whether 


prindplf  enpioycd  in  ^bowing  that 
Krd  of  two  drcVa  it  S-5'-o  it  or 
re  iUattrationt  of  il  la 

t  luw.  (Ihat  it,  let  S,  L 

+B>+C'),thenS-e'-o(»: 


Euocw»aAi+Hj 

c4(he 


ip«al,Hythejioint(i>,M};  u.lf  SaS' 

bocofnaon  writiflg  for  Or.  >>  da  valbbfu 
S.+SV  ThaequatioainbttitSS'i-Sd     ., 
.  —     ._^  verify  It  a  fieOai&hi 


drclea,  then  {A  batnc  arbitraiy) 
Elrcle  paiaing  tlamflh  tbc  twn 


ll,ubc<on,E-o,S'-  ..^ 
S-K'-o  ia  the  equalloa  of  ..,  .... 

pointt  of  iotentctiofi  of  the  two  ciid ,    ^_ 

through  •  ^vea  point  (in,  a)  we  have  win  k«Si+S'a  In  tba 
jsnicnlar  caae  A-l.  the  cIrIb  becomea  the  eniaiam  i^cad  (nar 
uaiiualy  It  bccomet  the  coauoa  ebon]  Iii|ctber  with  the  Gat 
ioinityi  Mlajbdow). 

II S  deaota  the  genenl  (tuadiie  fuadiao. 

S-w>-Ht*T+t/+3A-Hf>-M. 
Ih  wnilD|  thtt.  then,  if 


the  cinfe;  or  to  detcTjnine  x  we  ha 

I'd +!■« +«(A+B«)-K -0. 
■r  (ji;  yii  ire  the  coonlinatci  of  A.  and  (n.  a)  ol  A'.  Iliea  tbc  rooa 

""""""'"■"""i+r-s^- 

AnditMlliTly.tr  the  eauailoncflhellncOBB'  btakn  tobey-ia'x, 
and  the  nordiiialci  of  B,  B'  la  be  (i,.  j J  and  (jr.,  y,)  reipectivclr, 

i+i.-^l!!:. 


ilmn-m'xi-y{fi-x,)+lMi'-m)iti,-*i 
and  il  we  dindc  the  Am  of  tbeaa  equitioat  by  t^t.  ud  Ibc  itniad 
by  aa^  and  Iliea  add,  we  olHain 

or.  what  ii  the  ame  thing, 

which  by  whit  prmdeilitbeeqiudaaelalinaUuMibiliipoiMft 
Subuitudot  herein  for  jr+^.  ■"''F  *'*"  (ongoiai  nloM  tti 

-(A+B-)(j-a<'a)+(A+B«')(y-..a)+C(ai'-«)-«j 
(•—-KAa+fly+O-oi 


JlwilF.      CWUUBCt 


V 


c  it  tbe  kicui  o(  i 


V\\Jf-x^\.- 


9)  at  In  (quilkm 
iiKe  ol  procecdinf 


te-t™^- 


lien  ¥'<f{f-t). 


GEOMETRY 

Is  i^ind  line  On,  dannlMi 


atwb 
•ymp- 


■npt&l 


rirnaial  Plaiu  Ccoimfr)'.— Tie  I 


lelMguanti 


tfudy  of  UDgentt  j 


''{fL9£^^£<Si™ 


i«L  C*i.6ui.' 


,    ^  .,  —Ji  lo  Ibai  gj  ■  rcculvi' pctlwin, 

ila-Butuaair-itasBl,  witb  b  iaufnli  wd  ilw  ite 
Bd  ipinki  wfalch  have  cquaini  tLvinf  r  ■•  fimilrfi  erf 
■■ ^-  of  ™  t  ™l  toi  (.    Ill  Ike  icaaHliy  c< 


Ab£  ud  navd  iu  nda  u  pcoduccd  wiihcMi  liok.  Denair.^ 
i>  Uttoaautuy, bya,t,iitbt  poiiijvT aumlm of  iiniU of  ■  cbga 
■alemauiaediulliclaniiluBC,  CA,  AB,  1^  A,  P  -~  Ihr  iimIii. 
ud  by  A  tht  iita.  id  thg  uiuulb  We  mighi,  u  ia  4  6,  ukeCA, 
CB  u  u>  rf  •  ud  >,  ioiOiDaru  ID  Bnale  C  Aay  nint  P  (x,  jl 
in  UB  Huic  »  at  perpokdiculu  iliiiaT—  v  on  C  ud  jr  ■>«  C  mm 
CAudCB.  Cinikw0udm«p«ctiv^.  Tbe alpii  of  0  and ■ 
-ORIboitof  yud  jr,i-&.^upotillvedciicptivtMQiraa|;uP  lin 
on  Uk  BDK  lidi  of  CA  at  B  doe*  or  ttu  flppodtc,  ud  ^lady  Iv  ■■ 
As  equBlioo  in  (x,  >)  ofaiv  decree  aiay,  iqloB  lotocini  ia  it «  Bad  J 
by  •  csaec  C  and  faatc  C.  be  wriuen  at  dm  c^rSe^iime  d»i«s  u 
(a,  A.  Now  let  T  be  the  paipaidJculBr  dbtanct  OC  F  Tniai  the  ibiid 
■UeAB,  takenaapatUiveoriitgativaaiFiion  IhcC  lideitf  AB« 
not.  Tbe  Ronwuy  of  tbe  figun  tella  lu  tbal  iu+U-Kt-iA. 
By  mnani  dI  thk nlatioB  ia  a.  A  -jrn  can  givr  in  cqiuciiu  cod' 


.  deiK  l«>  than  (he  Uobea 
ot  ts«+a+i>)/aAioit  miSant 
highen  degne. 
'---'--  and  u  eqiHtkia  hi  then 


niildplylbeto 
-««u<k<M  «-j  tqiiatioo  by  a 

be  tjiliiKar  ^uation  a<_The 


1b  plac*  of  a,  A  T  i<  B  bvful  la  ui 
r  poMtWB  01  a  point  in  the  plane  ot  a  tiianglF  at  rcTcrewv  AfiC^ 
t  fivcn  nuikiptcnol  tbeac.  For  losUnce.  ve  may  lue  x^amJsAt 
ItM.  t^nliO,  the  Kopeiiy  iiBiird  nt»g  at  the  tiianeular 
aiFBC,  PC^PABtoftetiunguOranHABC  Tliea  an  nM 
:  rvaJ  CDordinatei  D<  p.  In  ar«l  coordinatia  the  leklion  Bhlch 
iblea  ua  to  make  any  emulion  boongeiKoiB  taLea  tbe  aajplc 

honufeneooi  equation,  only  BGned  nombfn  in  the  nghl  ratine 

c._;-i..  u 1  — :— ?fMacnlefJ  in  Inliatar  and  In  amL 

"  '')'  egmtioiia  ct  the  Brat  and 


"  maJce  univcroi  thr  atatemenl, 

c  I  aiiiatioo  ri  the  firrt  degire 

r  K  point  ot  a.iisl  autdinau* 

1  DKu  by  «, »,  I  toite  qiuniJiia 

D  LBfiume  aa  Ibcy  beoxDC  idfinhb 
It  the  UoitiK  itBta  ct  thlf 

8  J.    Thla  panicular  equation  oi 

h  mat  a  finite  djuance;  bufm 

E  laa  to  be  taken  at  ntliaed  by 

1  y  at  inbnity.   AocordiiUEty  the 

F  piEtanl  by  nyiBE  that  tb^  Be 

■  •  ^  'q'aUm  <**+yH-a. 

■  iiMy  hu  lor  equation  aa^-W-f 

On  the  one  tprdal  Ime  «i  bfiiutv  panKd  Bnea  are  tieatcd  at 
leetinc.  There  ait  on  it  two  apedat  Gmarinary)  polnli.  tbe  dmiltr 
ointi  at  infimty  ol  %  IB.  Ihrouih  which  all  drc)H  pau  in  the  BnN 
jax.  In  (act  i(  S-O  be  one  etrcle,  hi  area)  cmnlliutt^ 
S+be+T+>l  Oii+iiiy+"i)  -o  may,  by  proper  ebcice  of  1.  h.  i^  be 
nude  any  ntherj.  tincc  the  added  tcnni  are  ont#  Lt+Ky+nty  and 
a'j+Kj+i'  In  Cattttlu 


.    The  Tnuhlng  equation  In  (•, 


itajn  theory,  dimlaatc  jt, 
ind  S—y,  and  th*  equatii 


f|;iatea.   *^ — "^" 
t-H»J^- 


CAprruion  111 


3g£j2 


angle  h  It 
■-v  putllnn  .-.p 
;napn^|l( 


1.   Folar  dyjrdiiulei.—ia  plane 
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te  b^+a-olt.iUte'-HQ'-fan/lir.  h^  d^. '  In  Enth  chm  |  th^  follows  tliiK  wlildi  n  at  ritht  Dda  tn  ud  t*a. '  Tky 
A,  B,  C,  i(.  tin 


liac.    TbMsf  tb 


lirf^.  ihniwli  1 
loon  nod  Uiw-p^ 


7i8 


I).    Ph 
SUrSw 


naaka 
tad  db 


QEOMFTRY 


'«"l+?-('+5'H-i(-i) 


■  ;   the  Fquiliau  e(  •  Udc  o(  thk  m 

i+-:-(-i).i-;-;{.+9- 

liown  that  tay  lloc-  of  the  oae  lytteo  tBtoMcti  rreif 

(  aay  cum  Col  donUc  curann)  vbuever.  the  tufni 

..  -be  cuw  CecB  a  iiiiilr  in^nk*  lyitPn  cf  lioH,  each  line 

aWMBBthg  A»  nnewtBiiw  mtttlhi  lymim— that  i».  they  leu 
a  ilwiiiMliliii  or  ton*;  th*  cum  ud  tone  an  thiu  iBmptaiAy 
■i^eeeitti  tiattur,  iDnHlM  a  ancle  iMetiial  tmn.  An  eulal- 
'  ^^rv*  ^1  aSbSpw}  k  a  tai«at  plwie  o(  the  tone 


Id  k  I.  Idr  _,.,^ 


•i     .'     J'     y 


i>  ol  Oil  to  Ok  Pt.  Ot; 

>r  txpm^at  at  tbc  co- 
et  in  lenni  of  thoie  of  the 
oueticti  iKtliiuluiie 

!.-•  i+fl  y+1  *,  «-Mj+.>+.'ii, 

ji-Vi+*'*+-f't.  J -»!+»> +ff'll. 

^l—'^■^fi'y-|^^'t.  i-rti+Vji+T'ii, 

which -an  obteined  tv  projectloa,  at  above  cxpleintd,  Eacb  of 
thcde  oqHthm  H»  la  lad*  "^**'*t  <te  Ibaa  the  befon-moitjaaed 
'  ■■'{+CVfVI.adapudtotlKpnbkmiahiDd. 


■^  +fl^  +y"  -1 


IlDctloa  d(  the 


Bed  he»  ^that  tho  d«eniiiii 
On,  OsFiTS^ 


Iteilf  1»  *i.    74e  di» 
Ml  Utbedctn     ' 

:h  that  Ihcy 


n  change  tbc  una  at , 


iDtatloa  aboot  O  b*  brausbt  to  oAiKide  with  Ox,  6y.  Ck  rrrfta- 

hr^yi   if  lii>"-i,  then  tbevcumit.    But  in  the  lam ■-■ 

(WMriat  a,  Jk  ■■  la  the  Oppoilte  dbvtiaiu 
•tl  the  codEcJeni  aad  aa  ouke  tbc  deurmiiu 

the  fonnef  caie  Deed  aloae  be  contidcred. 

aftumcd  tbat  the  deurmiaant  b  — +L,    Thit  beiiw 
that  we  have  the  oipiili^  *-fy'-fi'.  and  '"ibl 
obtalaed  fnm  tU*  by  cjrcBoil  lateichanfei  of  the  Mt 
and  of  unaccentedt  Hnsly  atr"  ■*--"-'  - — »-*-J  i 
3«.  The  Bine  mdneJocGi 


lecIl^1by■i> 
,„.rii  all  in  ie- 
tUt  haibeon 


1  pven  br  KB 


RndtitiiEa.  i 


.    An  elegant  . 


" 

'   , 

,+j,._^-^ 

i(V~') 

»(>^+») 

tI 

S(li»+>) 

,_),.+^_^ 

3(»+l<) 

, 

I(rt-l>) 

■»{..+« 

t-H'-^-K" 

ictioiu.  wTLb  B 


7«9 

ifniAaihe 
■lirfy  ccitala 
tachidini  la 
lachKSfwlB 


(i)  ''m'*'^'  '"'>^  panboloid. 

(1)  "-£'£'  >>n»billlc  paiaboUd. 

(J)  $+^+$wt.dSpmM. 

U)  ^+§-3-1,  fcypuboloidofoileibeel. 

It  It  at  once  leai  tbat  Ihetc  an  ifiali 
dou  alB  thaw  very  readily  the 
tnaial  lOnB  aid  mode  of  (oina- 
Iiiia  of  the  levenl  otfaceL 

In  tbc  elliptic  panbotoid  (fig.  tit 
tbc  icctiDiii  by  the  plane!  of  a  and 
17  an  the  jarabokft 

bavinc  the  cDmiaan  uei  Oi;  ana 
ibe  iKtioii  by  any  plane  i-t 
parallel  to  tbat  o(  ly  it  the  elUpw 


avariaUe  ellip*  moviaE  panUcl  Co  i1 

Id  the  hyperbolic  panboloid  (fife.  63  _ 

pIiBeeofB.iyaR  tbeparabotui-^;>>--j|yhBvlB(theapparilc 
am  Oa,  Oi',  and  tbc  Itctlaa  by  a  plaoe  i-t  paialM  to  that  of 
lyiithebypeibalaT-Q— 1).  wbkh  bai  iu  tnaivene  ajda  panJM 
toQ^orOyusonlintaavlapadlivaiiriie^tive.  TbeiufacelaAN 


pJO 


GBOMEIKV 


M  bnxrtioMrof  one  rfMR  a|.<i),  Oc  Ndiaiiatir  tka  plno  t 


II  that  HHil  Id  f  14  sublulm  ir 
■iRiKiiminDaldbeftiidiHlto««liov  they  cut  t 

In  tSt  bypeibolDid  of  two  ih«ni  (fig.  66)  lb ' 

of  a  mal  tj  *n  tbe  hyperbolu 


pH^-^ 


ne  udi  ftloDf  i^; 

u  of  17  ii  tlic  clli|» 


■  EmH  by  tbe 


lie  Hcubf&f  rtmatjii.  jr,  1)  I> 

1^  rwiniv  MCiiici.  boA  mm 


E»nMn> 


«'a-«)+yh-?)+«'!f-i)  -0- 

uladng  pbac  In  a  Line  csLled  ttw  jrffl 


DuiFu  tboeiaf  id^icpn,.»1WB  the  ni 
g«m  neir  ■  poml  on  h  U  to  be  diKiuacd. 

Thinali  bK  y,  1)  sud  three  HJiUKHiiioji  pnnti,  tB  m  t 
|j«»ariiitfi«ikaB:  ud  u  the  (line  pomu  nil  move  up  1 
continuing  diitinn.  the  iphm  lende  to  a  limitiniiiiFand 
The  Rmll  tnuM  to  b  the  iphnT  of  ctsKit  coouci  vith  Ih. 
r,  r. ') :  iB  centR  ami  ntjiu  an  called  Iha  nntR  and 
s^irrinf  cwnafifff.  It  ma  thegacBlatins  ptaiie1nadnHe,i 
eirf''  qf  oAhIiA  fummm:  and  the  nntre  and  radiut  of  1 
ore  toa  eenfn  and  radhia  tt  abaalaie  CBrvatuc^    Tbc 


rUa  plan  I>  called  Ibe  (ufnl  platt  al  Ci,  7.  t).  One  Una  Ibnnfh 
>,  7,  ■)  ii  al  right  anglea  ID  (he  Oiweiil  pUnc.   Thii  it  tbc  iHrmal 

«-V«-<--Vg-a->/St 

Tbetannat  plane  ia  cut  by  the  inrfacc  in  acum,  naloriiMflun', 
with  a  node  or  dosMc  pojnt  at  (I,  7,  I).  T>e<ii.ihB  laiifeiit  Uaea 
loudi  thia  cum  at  the  noda.  TW  aie  called  the  "  chW  tintnita  " 
(Haml**miai~i  M  (a  7,  4:   Oey  hv*  doaei  cmtactVik  ika 

In  the  case  of  a  qsadrC  aitflac*  the  cam  sT  bitenectloii  el  A 
tangent  and  the  aoliacc  1>  nf  (ha  aicoDd  or1<t  and  haa  a  aoda. 
it  nuit  thenton  oonalat  al  two  atnfBht  limrt.  OmtaaMtf  a 
quadhc  varfav  b  covnl  by  tf»  lea  erf  itnight  Unca,  a  pofr  thjoufb 
evefy  pointon  it;  thne  an  imaginary  for  the  (HiiPeld,  hypsbolorf 
of  two  ihrrtt.  and  elliptic  paiaboloid. 

A  nrface  of  anv  onler  la  coned  by  twfl  MBfly  Infiutn  ayitenB 
c<  cutvra,  ■  pair  uu«igh  tnrf  point,  the  tucenu  to  which  arc  il 
diirf  taognti  at  Iheu  retpective  pcdnu  of  ontvt.  Tbeae  an 
callHl  ikiff-lamtria  amm;  on  a  quadric  aucbce  Ihcy  are  Ibe  abon 

40.  The  taueila  at  a  point  of  a  auface  wfaidi  binct  tht  aiialn 
batwoa  the  cCM  tancenta  aie  called  the  pritciftt  inunli  at  tlw 
point.  They  an  at  right  anglea,  and  togetbec  1M1  th*  DOtnial 
oomtiDite  a  couKoieitt  aet  of  rectangulai  aiea  to  which  ta  ntcT  the 
■uriace  when  ita  pnpenlea  near  the  point  are  under  dbotvon. 
At  a  ipedal  pobit  which  <■  rnch  th^t  the  chief  tangeola  dien  ran 
to  the  drculaj  p«nt»  at  infigitylh  the  tangent  plane, ^fce  priridpaf 
lanBeotjapeiadetenmnate;  auch a apacijd  p^nt  if  called  an  aaiWi^ 

There  ate  two  tinily  [nfinita  lyatenn  of  «F>«  on  a  wiifM*.  > 
fair  CDttlag  one  ■mtbcr  at  Hght  aq[ln 
all  taDgenti  to  which  an;  pifaclp^  lai 
rc^ectivr  psinu  of  contact    Thaae 
becauK  of  a  pramrl]'  neat  to  be  ment — 

*  -  -  point  Q  oHivFa  in  aa  artltciir  d 
so  with  a  ebcata  point  f.  the 


iq[laB  thiMgfa.wBy  pg 


he  kn&ceantha  trn  frimtiftl 
that  point!  tbeeBanaballKnda 
lia  auiCica  by  nlanea  thnagb  tke 
Tnta  mpectively;  or  bv  the*  an 

I ; >— -glithatwo  viiiclpal 

tof  a  in  the  dinction 
ioni  of  the  principal 


tangeoti  rapectivijy,  Talp 

of  the  normal,  and  tiuHe  of . 
tangentl  rwpeccively,  then, 

of  th*  poiM  (h*  farai  of  Ibi 

and  the  chief-tangenti  ai*  derermiiied  by  the  equatioa  O'^-l'^ 
The  two  centre*  of  curvature  may  be  on  the  lame  aide  of  ihe  potat 
or  on  opposite  tidea',  in  tlie  former  can  0  and  b  have  Ibe  aane  aign, 
tba  cddboloid  ia  elliptic,  and  Ilie  chieT'lugcnU  an  imaginary; 
in  the  laiur  can  a  and  b  have  oppoule  ngna,  the  pajalniDid  4 
h)«Tbolic,  and  the  chid-un£enlt  an  naL 

TlwiHinDalaicliiiiuDf  IheHirfaceaadtEepaifboloidby  the  mat 
plan*  have  the  aaine  odiui  of  cuxvatuie;  and  it  thence  nadily 
FoUowi  that  the  ndiuiof  curvatun  of  a  normal  lection  oT  Ihe  tuifac* 
byapUaeiocliaedatananglc'iotbaiirfB  i>  given  by  tlicequatiaA 

;-=?+=?■ 


m  In  queatfen  la  that  by  a 
pUsa  baVBf  tba  miaa  tiw 


a  to  the  principal 
■Jry,  coaaidcg  the 

ii  abowD  witbost 


led  aKtiDn  of  the  aorfaca  is  'p  c«  f  ■ 

iTiioirnn.~Tba  above  ankW  ii  Isiptty  baad  *■  Oni  kr 

IK  Cayiay  in  the<gth  edition  of  Ihia  wirt-    Of  Biriy  ud  bt- 
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CmwrwiKei,  ud  RuM  Sufim  or  Skn* 
r\  t^ompUx  H  Ihut  ■  ByateAi  ci  Him  BFisfyinf  oat 
II  EftHrhtcoordinatn  are  connected  by  A  rin^lerrbtiofl; 
of  U»  complfif  u  the  degree  oF  Ihn  eqiraTMi  «irppounz 

^._.iic    TTicnnmrf  «  complrn  of  the  mh  dcpeewhtcF 

«•  ihnnih  soy  polnl  lie  on  i  tunc  ai  the  nth  desne.  iSaK  nhicb 
Heinuty  p1ai>eentv!opaeiirvcDEtbeinfac1aHandt^rcaRnImn 
of  Iht  compln  in  any  i^ik  pencil:  Ihe  l»I  latemcnt  ccunMaM 

— ' n.  (Dr  U  ihowt  Ihat  ihe  cdne  i.  of  the  mh  dcgiM  and 

of  Che  rath  cIbh.    To  find  the  Unpi  common  to  [our 

the  mir  coinpln  ei^iiAtiDnfl  te^lw  with  the  quadraiic  equation 


Tdng  ■  twhied  cnrw  tl  the  mh  degree,  which  lorm  a 

the  KEh  degree. 

K  Confruna  It  the  act  oT  Ilnea  Atiifying  two  €01141110 

mber  n  lie  In  anv  plane;  thne  numbera  are 


"\X 


3  fymbolLcaily  vritteD 


•unalest  example  of  a  coiiEnience  <•  the  lyitetn  of  line* 
IHied  by  all  Ihoie  (hat  pan  through  m  pdnta  and  (hoK  that 
t  planev:  Ihroveh  any  other  point  iheie  pasi  m  oi  theve  tines, 
L  any  other  plane  there  lie  h.  thrrefore  the  congruence  Ia  of 

(■andclaan.     [I  hat  b«n  ihown  byC.  H.  Halphen  that  the 


I  a  Blvfn  line  it  the  degree  of  the  lurface  c^Kd  poEnt  geo* 

af  the  Una  meeting  a  given  fine  form  a  paftEcular  caie 

r  complex,  it  followi  that  the  degree  islheaame  from  vhrch- 
ini  of  vicar  i>e  ngird  It.  TV  linn  common  to  three  com- 
sf  degtees,  hihi"].  form  ■  mkd  eirrface  of  degree  iftiiditi; 
t  every  ruied  ■uclmee  i>  the  complete  intcncctton  of  three 

In  the  caie  of  a  conplex  of  the  fint  degree  (or  linear  compfrc) 
the  linn  through  a  fiied  p^nl  lie  hi  a  pluie  called  the  polar  plane 
or  niil-plaiK  of  that  pi^nt.  and  those  lying  in  a  fixed  plane      , , 
pa«  inrtHigh  a  pdnt  called  the  nul-mnt  cr  jwle  of  the     I^ZZL^ 
plane.    If  the  nul-ptaw  of  A  paa  through  D.  then  the        "* 
l-plane  of  B  wilt  paia  throogh  A  t  the  nnt.plane*  of  all  pointi  on 
eWli  ptntbroiigh  another  line  ^    The  relation  between  li  and 
11  ffciprocal:  any  une  of  the  complex  that  mcetfl  one  will  atw 
■et  Che  other,  a  nil  every  line  meeting  both  belongs  to  the  complex, 
ley  arc  called  conjugate  or  polar  bnn  with  respect  to  the  complex. 
1  ih«e  printHplei  can  be  founded  a  theory  tH  reciprocation  with 
ivspect  to  a  linear  comnlsi. 
Tliia  may  be  aptly  iltuKnted  by  an  elegant  example  due  to  A. 

'--—'—••' ' ••• — 'Wytwdvecondlliona. 

ilJb-  ' -■- 


fim.  ^nuatiriueSi 
light  be 


twitted  cidnc.  touchi 


I  a  finite  number  couhTbc  drawn  t 
if  not  ibe  nK.  For,  luppote  one  lucn  can 
nxsl  with  reipeci  to  uiy  linmr  comphni 
■•  a  curve  of  the  third  elan.  i.e.  another 

ere  ri  an  Infinite  numbor  ^ 
tere  ii  an  Infinite  number  of 
problem  li  porittie. 

ijdei  thai  can  be  drawn  to  contain  Ave  arbitrary 


Jmrfem  containing  Ihe  four  Aon. 
ubia  touching  the  four  lines,  and  t 


re  obaerve  that  the 


mother  my  through  O:  tine  layi  lie  in  the  nul- 
piane,  ana  tnere  is  clearly  a  remit  involved  that  the  Ave  Knet  so 
obtained  all  lie  in  one  plane.  A  reciprocal  conatmctioD  will  enable 
ui  tolind  Ihe  nul-polot  ofany  ptanc.    Proceeding  now  to  the  neliteal 

thai  then  is  just  one  line  audi  thai  the  nal-fSane  of  any  point  on  it 
li  perpendicubr  to  it.  Thia  la  called  the  central  aiit;  if  ^  be  Iha 
shortest  distance,  t  the  angle  between  it  and  a  ray  of  the  complex, 
then  i  tan  '  *j^  where  ^  is  a  cotuiant  called  the  pitch  or  parameter. 
Any  lyitem  oirorces  can  be  reduced  to  a  force  Ralons  a  certain  line, 
■na  a  couple  G  perpeodkular  to  that  Una;  the  Iji 
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IbrtlHiy 
nntnliL. 

rictd  body  a 


HI  c7r  it  Iba  ,piti^    uy  I 
t  that  kue  conat^aed  wi 


^  to  an  lofulu  velocity  ■>  about  that  Une  uiaUDtd  with  a  lincu 
nlouly  p  uott  tb(  lint.  Tbc  pluie  dnwa  (hnuEli  uy  point 
pcnxadicuUr  to  the  dinnian  ol  iu  oodoB  it  in  oul-pbH  with 
fHoKt  to  JL  linev  Dqmidat  bavlot  (bit  Uaf  for  ontiBl  tm^  aod  the 


cunplexct; 
The  lim  commoa  to  tbc 

Gnn.    That  two  Una 


wto»>>&,>iH 


titiieh  pUws  lad 

SntbcSoby  by  aUL  Since  ■  Uhu  csnplni  bu  u  iBwi««  « 
e  Hcood  oqnic  b  iu  cocfideMi,  k  lolkm  tluit  twe  liniu  corn- 
plena  bavc  «  uiie^-LineBr  invadaat.  ThiiiovvUDt  iBfuadUDCntal : 
H  the  coBpkm  U  bstb  itnicht  line*,  iu  vaailhinE  ■•  the  csodliiaa 
tt  Ibeir  inunBtionu  (iveo  uovei  i(  oaly  oh  of  them  be  a  uniih  t 
Ene,  iu  vmiuihiiub  thecoiidltioBtlalthiiliiHthnildbeioiia  toLbe 
otbei  oomtka.  TlAeii  it  vuiiba  hr  asy  two  mmnlniee  ifiey 
■re  Hid  10  be  la  jaohdHH  ai  tfAir-,  du  wiliuiiiu  P.  Q  c<  uy 
pU»  then  divide  hunuaicaUy  ibt  poinu  in  which  the  plane  nHB 
the  common  coaiunte  line*,  and  eiwh  coaplei  Ii  Iu  am  ndpncal 
with  ropect  to  the  other-  At  nipnlt  a  coniiguratku  otf  that 
limr  eompleia,  the  mnauui  linet  fmai  one  tyHeD  ol  imtntiin 
ol  a  quidnc.  and  the  doubly  infiniie  lyitem  ol  oMipleBt  (ionuir(iig 
the  commoa  tinn.  ii^ude  an  infiidte  number  ol  ttniflit  liatt  vfaita 
fonn  ihe  other  tyeiem  ol  acneratort  ol  the  amt  quadric- 

1(  the  eqiiation  at  a  Uncai  corapkx  il  AI+Biii-t-Cn-|-I»>+Eo+ 
F*-D,  then  for  a  line  not  belon£in|f  to  thecocnp^  wt  may  nard 

fjl^*^^   momeni  being  med  in  (he  itatical  tttut:  aad  wv  inTer 
'iB  coordinaief  an  itpUced  by  Jioar  f  uocliaoi 

la  lix  &ud  omipltiei.  The  cmenlial  leaturei 
no  lie  the  xme  u  thoie  ol  the  orifinal  one, 
dioats  roRoecEed  by  a  quadiatie  equation. 


ol  ihenueJva  tht  on 
ol  Ihe  line  with  retpcci 
ol  Ihbcoordinau  eyili 


uih»nL 


uoi  which 


lecling  relation  nuy  be  brmicbl 

«  redntB?  irii,>+rf-l-i^+r^+iJ+!i3"'^7(ii-V'Wi!e'B'ihe"fi™i 
Dur  an  in  involuiian  and  the  otbet  two  an  ibe  lioa  oonmon  <e 
he  liiH  four  it  it  i.<+i^+i^+r^-«^-o.    Thete  generaliiH) 

ema'rk  it  that  (he  equation  ot  aini 
inar  complea.  ■  psiB(  el  view  wbi 


eOipoin 


I  edce  of  Ihe  fundaiaenlal  tMiabedroD. 
■am  ol  eonidinara  rd^md  to  lix  coni[ 
on  waa  inlroduced  \>v  Felii  Klein,  and  ii 

™^^«^™ce  co!»pl™.  by  mean. 

fcHme  typo  taKe<  ..  ,.      .  ^^ 
:  ii  of  the  fint  d^iee.    Eitendinc  thii  lo  fo> 


I  mutually 


S-'rA" 


>mpiex  to  a  hyper- 


Many  reauka  nuy  bC  oblal  Red 
itary  tbeorvm.  (hat,  given  fajr  lioea,  the  cirela 

ol  (bia  theonm.    Acain,  juil  at  (Ivre  it  an  inhniie  number  of  rpheret 
touchiBBaiurfaceat  a^veapoJot,  twool  themhaviaiconuciDl  a 

touchlni  a  non-linear  CAmplex  al  a  Eiven  line,  arhl  Ikrv  of  (bcie 
have  cMIael  ol  a  cooler  natun  Ifi.  KUn.  iialk.  A  u.  v.). 

Soi^ui  Lie  ha*  pointed  out  a  diflenni  analogy  with  qihere 
leometry-    Suppote,  in  Lact.  (hat  the  equation  oT  a  tpben  ol  radiut 

a'+j'+'+M*+-J*)'+»a-W-o, 
■0  that  r'"a*+)'+^-d:then  Introduani  the  quantity  ((o  mike 
thii  tquition  bomoiefleoui.  we  oiay  recaia  (he  iphen  a>  rivea  by 
the  lia  coordliula  a.  I>.  c,  i.  i,  r  cannected  by  (be  equation  o*-f 


Ihe  polar  lonn  2t^-i'iti^^ta,^trr,-4if'-»f  vanttti,  Cb»i 
parlof  thU  with  the  tfualioa  »!-yiif+tf-\-if-^iin^o  flica 
above,  it  appan  tbu  ibb  ipbcn  foooHtry  aod  Loo  iwnMlry  ai* 
idenial-  for  ire  may  vrile  a-^i,  ^^jti,  c^Jt.t^xJt-'i,  J-i*, 
f-t^t^  but  11  il  lobe  noiked  tbaia  tphen  la  TtaUy  replaced  by  t*o 
Una  whole  cooidiuala  only  difler  is  Ihe  ilgn  ol  jr,,  b  thai  they  ar« 
polar  liaa  with  rcapecl  to  the  CD]ii4ilex  *^™Q-  Two  iphefa  w^ieh 
14  wl^b  iBUnect,  or  noR  nceuruehr 

t.  Cl.  ri.  ol  whkfa  the  pBJri  (p.  rt  and 

i{  ™  >  nduced  to  (hat  of  dnwiaia 

jj  auntcu  tit  nmi  Inlay  lour)-    AMi 

{!  1  iu  pokr  iriik*re(peet\e  a  Hoar 

e  vepnpenla.    I«  Lia'i  tw^aBa- 

Ii  Inn  iliriiiunii  iil^iliiiii  iiitilatB 

(. r •- •—    -^  BU«  lanarlcabli  muk  it  thai  laca 

si  eurvitun  in  Bie  it>hen  fttanttty  btcooae  avBiptotic  Kaa  ia 

nuy  be  bmufht  lata 


A  linear  cdoipIbi  ■  fomented  by  a  hyperpltat  aecnan:  and  H 
two  Hich  CDfppleMt  are  la  IbvoIuuhl  the  eorropoadiH  byperplaa^ 
arc  ctMJLifate  with  rvtpect  to  (be  lundamtBlal  qbadric  By  ptv> 
jecting  Ihia  quadric  itereugnphically  into  tpacc  of  four  dimeaivuia 
we  obi^n  KleiBt  analogy.  In  (he  lanH  way  geonieirv  in  a  linear 
cnnvlea  ii  equivalent  to  geometry  on  n  nuadric  in  foar  ilimeBiieM; 

geiMiator  oi  tUt  qoadric  SUfenfnpiiie  pmiection.  therefore, 
convcru  a  «rvi  ia  a  limar  complta.  i-e,  one  wfcoia  ungtBU  al 
belong  to  the  comfilflv,^  lata  oat  whoee  uageUt  iblencct  a  fiaa4 

it  what  Ut  calli  a  minimal  am.    Cuiva  In  a  linear  comiieii  hava 
The  OKulilinf  phne 


IB  locw  si  Ihe  liBguUr  poiau  ^ 
M  linniUr  plantt:  (hit  firiace  ii  ca 

ih  ill  degree  andclaiiareiniencral»(n-l)'. 


'IF  W  .  «F  tF    , 


ff  ff+Si  C+iS  i7*0- 
At  already  mcnlldned.  a(  each  line  f  of  a  compEei  thefr  ii  an  iB&ahc 
number  ol  tangent  linear  complexet,  and  they  all  coniain  the  li^b 

SupEiDte_the  veneaof  the  pencil  ii  A.  ilt  plane  a.  and  oneol  itiUna 


curve  of  0.  CoBviEndViadoubieliae  ol  acoae  or  curve  Ian  tianlar 
liae.  and  >  linauUr  hna  clsirlir  louchea  the  curve*  at  all  pbaea 
through  it  in  the  laBit  point.  Suppoie  aow  that  the  coutcmiw 
liae  r  it  abo  a  tiBgular  line,  A  bcina  the  allied  Hngular  pBwt.  a* 
tht  BBgulir  pUbc  and  t  any  IIbc  o(  the  pencil  (A',  a')  la  that  t*  ii 
a  tangent  Gw  u  f  la  th«  Mmpkx:  the  mutual  monKni*  i4  ihe 
pair*  r,  C  and  t,  i  an  each  li  (he  iccond  order;  hcuce  the  plana  a" 
meect  (he  lineal  and  C  in  (wo  pointi  very  near  A.  Tbiibsif  trve 
'tor  All  lingular  plana,  near  a  (he  poitii  of  contact  ol  a  with  iit 
envrlapF  ■■  In  A,  f«.  (hc  locui  ol  lingular  poIdu  it  the  laiBC  aa  ihc 
envelope  ol  lioBular  plaiie*.  Further,  when  a  line  loucha  a  corafiQ 
il  iQurrKi  (he  ■ingular  tur*"™  '"■  '*  '—i—"-  •-  -  -J-,.-  -^^.i\  m— 


:.?.iit 


_   to  a  planr  pcadi  Dke 
Itia'*  analogy  (bt  analogue  ol  n  locut  ol  a  hyper- 
Ice  being  a  bitangaat  lineal  the  compluE  it  alto  a  bltaaceaaliaa 
ie  lingular  luilice.    The  iheory  ol  coungular  comidexu  la  ihua 


and  niidcd  by  (heie  principle*  the  ealatence  ol  coalngular  quadraiie 
complexH  can  aiily  be 'atabliihed.  Ihe  aaalyaij  required  bcir^ 
almoH  the  bibc  a*  that  Invenud  lot  coofocal  cyclidc*b|r  Daitnai 
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eonwluihu  ■ 
tilht  fined  p«i 


fan'  The  PUk 

WStabl'hup 

■infular  furfmc 

Ta  facUiMW 


•ubjtct  10  ntu 

TKLHia  the  6 

■hit  bolb  cqui 

^'nE'Jco^plfi 
IS  ukliH  ihe 
luodanKnul  o 


vhil^thrDURh  ea 
_   £<iiif"hTb.rI 


gjj;^     by  Kl 
wUch  Indium  i 


ullM  of  tb<  (hnty  of  algtbnic  mfiini,  ■  •ubiicl  Hill 
Ev.  tba  Ihnvy  of  congnKsca  hu  nber  diOciiRk*  in  ll 
U  KUom  oompwtdy  nprecntcd.  even  by  two  equal 

n  iipuuDcnul  tbeonm  nthat  Ihc  Mncr  -• 

feneni  bitaniniti  of  m  wrfacej  in  foci,  til 


7^4 
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tli«H*  for  enmple,  th*  woimali  to  a  nurfMe  ar^.  biluctaCs  of  tke 
oiiffooe  of  centret,  ond  in  the  case  of  Dupid*«  cyclide  this  surface 
dnenerates  into  two  conks. 

In  the  discussion  of  coagnienoes  it  soon  beeoaws  neosssary  to 
iotroduce  another  number  r,  called  the  nude,  which  expresses  the 
number  of  plane  pencils  each  <d  which  contains  aa  arntnny  line 
and  two  lines  of  the  congruence.  The  order  of  the  focal  surface  is 
2m(,n-i)-2rt  and  its  dais  is  mCm-iKzh  Our  knowledge  of 
cof^^ences  is  almost  asdusivelv  confined  to  those  in  whM  either 
m  or  n  does  not  eitcced  twa  We  give  a  brief  account  of  those  of 
the  second  order  without  singular  lines,  those  of  order  unity  not 
being  espedally  interestinff.  A  congruence  generally  has  singular 
-pcnnts  through  whidi  an  infinite  number  of  lines  pass;  a  singular 
point  is  said  to  be  of  order  r  when  the  tines  throi^  it  lie  on  a  cone 
of  the  fth  degree. ,  By  means  of  formulae  connecting  the  number  of 
singular  points  and  tneir  orders  with  the  class  m  of  quadratic  con- 
gruence kttmmer  proved  that  the  class  cannot  exceed  seven.  The 
local  surface  is  of  degree  four  and  class  am;  this  kind  of  quartk 
anrfaoe  has  been  extensively  studied  t^  KQmmer,  Caylev,  Ronn  and 
others.  The  varieties  (a,  a).  <3,  3),  (3,  4),  (3,  5)  all  bekma  to  at 
least  one  Reye  complex:  and  so  also  docs  the  most  important  class 
of  (3,  6)  congruences  which  Includes  all  the  above  as  special  cases. 
The  congruence  (3, 3)  belongs  to  a  linear  oomptex  and  forty  different 
Reye  complexes;  as  above  remarked,  the  singular  surface  is 
KQmmer's  sixtcenniodal  quartic,  and  the  same  surface  is  focal  for 
six  different  congruences  of  this  variety.  The  theory  of  (3,  3) 
oongniences  is  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the  surfaces  called 
cycndes  in  three  dimensions.  Further  particulars  regarding  quad- 
ratic congruences  will  be  found  in  KQmmcr's  memoir  of  1S66,  and 
the  second  volume  ct  Sturm's  treatise.  The  properties  of  ouadratic 
congruences  having  nng^r  lines,  m.  degenerate  focal  surfaces^  are 
not  so  interesting  as  those  of  the  above  class;  t^ey  have  been 
discussed  by  Kftmmer,  Sturm  and  others* 

Since  a  ruled  surface  contains  only  ep  *  elements,  this  theory  fo 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  curves.  If  a  linear  complex  contain^ 
more  than  n  generators  of  a  ruled  surface  of  the  nth  degree, 
it  contains  alt  the  generators,  hence  for  11*3  there  are 
tliree  linearly  indepmident  complexes,  containing  all  the 
cenerators,  and  this  is  a  well-known  property  of  quadric  surfaces. 
In  ruled  cubics  the  generators  all  meet  twr>  lines  ii^k:h  may  or  may 
oot  coincide;  these  two  cases  correspond  to  the  two  main  clasies  of 
oMcs  discussed  by  Cayley  and  Cremona.  As  regards  ruled  quartics, 
tlie  generators  must  lie  in  one  and  may  lie  in  two  linear  complexes. 
The  first  class  is  equivalent  to  a  quartic  in  four  dimensions  and  b 
alwa^  rational,  but  the  latter  cldn  has  to  be  subdivided  into  the 
elliptic  and  the  rational,  just  like  twisted  quartic  curves.  A  quintic 
dcew  may  not  tie  in  a  linear  comf>lcK,  and  then  it  b  unlcunal,  wmie  of 
•extics  we  have  two  classes  not  in  a  linear  complex,  via.  the  elliptic 
variety,  liaving  thirty-six  places  where  a  linear  complex  contains 
six  consecutive  generators,  and  the  lational,  tiaving  nx  such 
places. 

The  general  theory  of  skews  in  two  linear  complexes  b  identical 
with  that  of  curves  on  a  quadric  in  three  dimensions  and  b  known. 
But  for  stcews  lying  in  only  one  linear  complex  there  are  difficulties: 
the  curve  now  lies  in  four  dimensions,  and  we  represent  it  in  three  t>y 
Mereographic  projection  as  a  curve  meeting  a  given  plane  in  fi  points 
on  a  conic.  To  fisid  the  maximum  deficiency  for  a  given  degree  would 
prolMbly  be  difficult,  but  as  far  as  degree  dgm  the  space-curve 
tlieory  of  Halphen  and  NOther  can  be  translated  into  line  geometry 
at  once  When  the  skew  does  not  lie  in  a  linear  complex  at  all  the 
theory  b  more  difficult  still,  and  the  general  theory  clearly  cannot 
advance  until  further  progress  b  made  in  the  s(udy  of  twisted 
curves. 

Rbtcrkncbs.— The  earliest  works  of  a  general  nature  arfc  Plilcker, 
Nne  Cwmetne  des  Rammes  (Leipzig.  1868);  and  KUmmer,  "  Cber 
diMUnbraischen  Strshlensysteme,"  Aerfm  Academy  (1866).  System- 
atk  development  on  purely  synthctk  lines  will  be  found  in  the 
three  volumes  of  Sturm.  LmUngtecmetrie  (Ldpaig.  1893, 18^5, 1806); 
vol.  I.  deab  with  the  linear  and  Reye  complexes,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
with  quadratic  congruences  and  complexes  respectiveUr.  For  a 
highly  suggestive  review  by  Gino  Lona  see  BulUUn  its  scitncts 
tnaOilmaltqmtt  (1893,  i8|97).  A  shorter  treatise,  gi^^ng  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Klein's  coordinates,  is  the  work  oTKoenigs, 
ha  Gtomitrie  rig^  et  set  applkaiums  (Paris.  1898).  English  treatises 
are  C.  M.  Jcssop,  Treatise  on  the  Line  Complex  (1903) ;  R.  W.  H.  T. 
Hudson,  KHmmer's  Quartic  (1905).  Many  references  to  memcMrs  on 
Kne  geometry  wilt  t)c  found  in  Hagen,  Synepas  der,  kdktren  Mathe" 
awM,  ii.  (Berlin.  i8qa)  ;  Loria,  II  paseata  ed  it  preseuU  deUe  prineipali 
teorie  geometriche  (Milan,  1897);  a  clear  r<sum6  of  the  pria<jpal 
resuhs  b  contained  in  the  very  elegant  volume  oLPascal,  Repertoria 
ii  maikematifke  superiori^  ii.  (Milan,  1900).  Another  tmtise  dealing 
extensivdy  with  line  geometry  b  Lie,  GeametriederBerHkrungslrans'' 
fotmMianen.  (Leipzig,  1896).  Many  memoirs  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  the  MatkemoHecke  Annalen\  a  fuU  list  of  these  wiU  be 
found  in  the  index  to  the  first  fifty  vdumcs,  p.  1 15.  Perhaps  the 
two  memoirs  wliich  have  left  most  inpfesstoa  on  die  aotMeqvent 
devek>pnMnt  of  the  sub^ta  are  IQein,  *'  2ur  Theorie  dar  Unien- 
caimJeao  des  ersten  and  sweitea  Gradest"  ilalh.  Anm.  iL\  and  Lie, 
**  Oaar   Complexe,    insbtsoodcte   Uaiea-   «nd    Kogdeomplexa," 
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The  varieut  mdriool  geonatriei  ate  coaoerncd  with  the 
properties  of  the  various  types  of  oongruelice-groups,  ivhich  ut 
defiijed  in  the  study  of  toe  axioms  of  geometry  and  of  tlidr 
immediate  consequences.  But  thU  point  of  view  of  the  subjea 
is  the  otttcomo  of  reoent  research,  and  hiatorically  the  subject 
lias  a  different  origin.  Non^Eudidean  geometry  arose  ftoih  die 
discussion,  extendLog  from  ibe  Greek  period  to  the  present  day, 
of  the  various  assumptions  which  are  implicit  in  the  traditional 
Euclidean  system  of  gwmetry.  In  the  covfm  of  these  investif^ 
tions  it  became  evident  that  metrical  geometries,  eadi  inlerBa% 
consistent  but  iuccnsbtoit  in  many  respects  with  eadi  other 
and  with  the  Euclidean  system,  could  l>e  developed.  A.  shoit 
hbtorical  sketch  wiU  explain  ttus  origin  of  Um  tobject,  and 
describe  the  famous  and  interesting  progress  of  tliottght  on  the 
subject.  But  previously  a  description  of  the  chid  cfaaract'eristit 
properties  of  dliptic  and  of  hyperbolic  geometries  wiUl>egivcn» 
assuming  the  standpoint  imdved  at  bdow  under  VIL  Axiamt 
cj  Geometry. 

First  assume  the  equation  to  the  absolute  (d.  lac.  eU.)  to 

be  it^-jf-^-^mo.    The   absdute   is   then    real,  itod  the 

geometry  is  hyl>erbolic. 

Tlie  distance  (tfu)  iMtween  the  two  points  (»i,  yn  <!•  1^)  and  Qt»,  ju 
»t.  wi)  is  given  liy 

W-xf-yf-x^H    ^  (I) 

The  only  points  to  which  the  metrical  geometry  applies  are  those 
within  tne  region  enclosed  by  the  quadric;  the  otner  points  are 
"  improper  id^  points."  The  angle  (9ii)  between  two  planes, 
lix+miy+«i«+riW-o  and  4x+Wiy+«,t-f  riw-o,  U  given  by 
cos  •tt -  (/A+WiWt+ma*  -  r»r»)/|(/i«+iMiH«i"  -  ri*) 

W+m^+nf'r/)}i  (3) 

These  pbnes  only  liave  a  real  angle  of  inclination  a  they  BOi*ss  a 
line  of  intersection  within  the  actual  u>ace,  i.e.  if  they  iatetatcM. 
Planes  which  do  not  intersect  possess  a  snortest  distance  along  aline 
which  b  perpendkuilar  to  both  of  them.  If  thb  shortest  distance  b 
Sii,  we  have 
cosh  (W7)  •■  {fik+mimt+nint  -  ^l^J)/^(/^•^-m|»^-fl|•  — ri«) 

(V+f»»^+iit"-rf«)l  (3) 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  planes  one  and  only  one  of  ttie  two,  la 
and  dtt.  b  real.  The  same  considerations  hold  for  coplanor  stiakkt 
lines  (see  VII.  Axioms  of  Geometry).  Let  O  (fig.  67)  be  the  pmnt 
(o,  o,  o.  Of  OX  the  fine  y=o. 
s-^o.  OY  the  line  s»o,  «-o,  and 
OZ  the  line  X"0,  y*o.  These  are 
the  coordinate  axes  and  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Let 
P  be  any  point,  and  let  p  be  the 
distance  OP,  0  tne  angle  POZ,  and 
^  the  angle  t)ccween  the  planes 
ZOX  and  ZOP.  Then  the  co- 
ordinates of  P  can  lie  taken  to  he 

sinh  (pfy)  sin  I  cos  ^,  sinh  (pfy)  sin  9 
sin  ^,  sinh  {p/y)  coel.  cosh  (a/y). 

If  ABC  b  a  triangle,  and  the 
sidesandangtesarenaaned  accord-  _.      ^ 

ingtocheosualconveatiooywehava  ^'^  ^/* 

sinh  (a/Y)/8hi  A **9{nh  (6/v)/sin  B -shih  (rh)/sin  C.        (4) 

and  also 

cosh  (o/t)  -cosh  (biy)  cosh  (e/y) ^nh  (bfy)  ri«h  («M  coa  A.  (S) 

with  two  similar  equations.  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triande 
b  always  less  than  two  right  angles.  The  acea  of  the  trbngte  ABC 
bX*(ir-A-B-C).  If  the  base  BC  of  a  uiaode  b  kept  fixed 
and  the  vertex  A 'moves  in  the  fixed  plane  ABC  so  that  the  area 
ABC  is  constant,  then  the  locus  of  A  b  a  line  of  equal  distance  froa 
oQ.  T^s  locus  b  not  a  straight  line.  The  whole  theory  of  similarity 
b  inappUcaUe;  two  triangles  arc  either  coagnient.  or  their  angles 
are  not  eaual  two  by  two.  Thus  the  demenu  of  ^  triangle  art 
determined  when  its  three  angles  are 

E'ven.  By  keeping  A  and  B  and  the 
le  BC  fixed,  but  ny  making  C  inave 
off  to  infinity  along  BC,  the  lines  BC 
and  AC  become  paralld,  and  the  sides 
a  and  b  become  infinite.  Hence  from 
equation  (5)  above,  it  CoHows  that  two  _. 

parallel  lines  <d.  Section  VII.  Axioms  ^  "C  68. 

Geometry)  must  l>e  considered  as  making  a  zero  angle  with 
other.   Also  if  B  be  a  right  angle*  from  the  equation  (5), 
beting  that,  in  the  limit, 

corti  (^)/cod»  (»/y)  weotb  (a^Vrinh  Wy)mu 


•»»c 


iKm-eucuHaiNt 


The  whole  thnryor  Tine*  and  planed  Hi 'Hght  anfla  tonch  other 
b  Hniply  tbE  ihtoty  at  conju^M  ckiuvti  win  ntjxct  to  the 


»  plua  ^  bi^  F'Md  R  MS  BM  KruiKd  by  »,  iwr  uc  Q 


lMou~<a[  whk'h  sse  of 

kay  pbiw  thniKb  r  ud  < 

MZnUBff?uMy  t&i 

pole,  vlildi  ■>wofi»nly  inpnper,  th 

Ihe  aornulkts  P.    The  cquitioitol  the 

The  niDMioa  d  the  luiface  ol  iqiu 
(i+wj+m+fM-o  ia 
V+m'+t'-r')  Cb'-i'-/-.')  rinh! 

A  Hrfece  of  equal  diataiice  it 


I  mutt  be  improper,  tay  i*),  then 
DE  .proper  povitt  b  peipHwicubr 
'ifUH  proper  pojala,  aad  P  b  itt 
T.^tiwi^tJK  Uhs  Ibnofh  P  are 


(™-Hi+iii>+«)' 


eeof  lurfau  are  iDdndcU  ta  Ibc  family 

*>(•■-«'->•-.•) -(M+Jy-Ki-Wi.)' 

dt  thif  family  alto  inclirdct  a  third  type  of  nrfa 

.....J  __  -^^ *Y._  ^iiniij  gf  tphcrea  irfioet 

theliBi'      -      - 

limil-iurface,    if    iP-n'-l 
VOZatoTJiul  haH  ihilrcoiicavilialuninl  in  cppodEe  diitctioai. 

Ttie  feodtdc  Keodwtry  of  a  tpherc  it  dlipdc.  that  of  a  aurfaH  of 
equa}  oiitaKx  ia  imKf-h>lic,  and  tliat  of  a  liTnil-Hirfacr  it  panlwlic 
lij.  Eudidant).  The  equalion  d  Ihe  suHacc  Icylindei)  of  equal 
di^nce  (t)  ftom  the  Une  OX  i> 

(«■-!')  Uiib'(l/l)->'-«'-0. 
Thii  BK*  a  nM  nirlace.     Heace  in  ihb  pmnaity  it  li  not  poiribic 

SccaaHy,  let  Ihe  eqiulioD  a{  [be  ahsoluie  be  £+^+^+ 
a^  >  o.    llie  abioluie  ii  now  ima(iiury  aod  the  Ecomeuy.  is 

■fin  dittance  (ia)  between  the  two  poinu  </t,,  yi,  ii,  »)  and 
(Xt.  yt.  ti,  tot)  \t  given  by 
coi  (A,ft)-*(*,i.+yij4+t.».+iri»J/l(*,'+T.'+*'+m') 

Ixf+W+tf+WiW   (10). 

ibe  other  it  •-r-cfit-  Every  tlrti^t  line  teluiniiBlo  irtelf,  forming 
■  rlgaed  iritia.  Thut  then  are  Iwo  tFgninilt  betmen  any  IWD 
poinEa,  lofcthcf  forming  the  whole  line  which  contaiot  them;  on* 
ditUnct  ii  aaaociared  with  one  tesmciit.  and  Ihe  other  dittancr  with 
the  other  Hgment'  Tlte  complete  length  of  every  utaloht  line  b  wy. 
The  angle  between  the  two  planet  (,i+i»,y+m[+fiB-b  and 
M-l-«w+iH"+i*"a  la 

TIk  polar  plane  ^ 


■ptinei 


b  mpect  to  all 


it  aho  a  luiface  of  equal  dittance  from  1 
convenely.    A  plane  doea  po4  divide  tp 

l'iFd£^Jntii5"X'Snd? 


If^^ETiTarVti 
■  -  ••-,.    Tliut 

tea 


I.  Whitehead.  Vain'iai  Alfirii,  Bk.  vL  (Cambridf. 


The  formulae  conoecting  the  elemcnti 
ainA/ii(^).HnB/tioWi 
ioa(«>,)-eoa(»r,)eoe<(M+! 
with  two  similar  eqUatlont. 

T iriie,  namdy  {LJaecordinf  ai 

_  — B  Ibe  ihoneM  tecmenlt  beti 


■tinCWn{</y),    .    (jj) 
:(»W.in&ft)co.A.  (.3) 
of  ibefourtrlaDtlee 


it*  tide*  Ibe  ihonetl  aegmenlt  between  the  aiiEular  pcnota, 
)«xiniiD(>a  this  UD0(  Ihe  caae.  W%n  caic  T  boMt  then 
to  bei "  pnncipal  triai«le."<  If  all  tbe  fiaiuia  contidend  lie 
-  _i 1  _ jT:.  1 1 T  ,-,„  hoia,  aiid  the  pnndeal 


Tbe  aun  of  the  three  Wfita  of  a  I 
[wo  right  anfiea.  and  the  area  1 
Thut  ai  in  hypeiMic  geometi) 


logle  ABC  la  alaan  Enoto  tk 
the  triuile  it  I'lA+B^l-C-i 
le  theory  of  aimilarity  doet  n 


formulae  in  hyperliolic  (tomctry.  Anla,  luppate  ■  watchii  lala 
on  the  pUna  0\Y,  face  upwarde  with  hi  eentre  at  O,  and  the  line 
■  1  toi^marhrdondiallakwslbeliMYDY.  Let  tbe  watch  be 
coDtioually  pushed  »I^e  tha  plue  aloiw  the  liae  OX,  that  it,  ia 
the  (jirection  9  to  3.  Then  tbe  line  XOXbdrs  of  finite  tengtb.  Ibe 
watch  win  return  lo  0.  but  at  ht  finl  iHum  it  will  be  found  to  be 
face  downward!  on  the  other  ride  at  the  plane,  with  the  line  11  to  6 
revtrecd  ia  dlreclioaaleu  tbe  Kae  VOY.  Thli  pecuEoriiy  wu  firtc 
pointed  out  by  Felii  Klna.  The  tbaoiy  of  painiUii.  (i  .>:.■.:. 
hyperbonc  tpace  bat  no  application  tn  ellipl 
— .1. , — ,  .^....rj -.,  ^__.  ij^j  m  ijm        ^ 

thTliH 

[bthM 
tioB  thii 

_^__^ ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  _  __  ^^  ^^  ^___^  _^^^ 

■o™nid?y'w.  K,  CuSciS!"  VfiTtwo linoBre aM^i!!hBor ™rigl« 
indleltparilleltmfthniugb  the  point.  TMi  prupeny  ol  parslTcl- 
tia  i^  reeipTtal^aa  that  il  hi  it  a  left  parallel  to  I,  then  f  11  a  Icll 


njugatetoXOX.    Now  Iram  the  lorm  of  t 


try,  do 

eS-cJ 

[nee.  of 

hyper- 

actaat 

f  equal 

■plane. 

Ii   tbctf 

lierical 

geomclry,  lA  the  retitions 

the  angles  formed  by  lian> 

and  phnej  passing  ibrough 

beann. 

e  point 

Is  the  same  at  the 

•tpheriollrigon 

omctty'-in 

Euclidc 

angeom 

y,  which  appears 

in  the  form 

ulacbo 

h  of  hyperbolic  and  eUiplic 

lot  by  in  V 

dillcrent  types  of 

^comcliy.    Then 

it  only  one  type  0 

fellipti 

Kcomctiy  and  one 

ype  ol  hyperbol 

andth 

magni 

7  in  each  case  lim 

pMc'^Jt 

upotilh 

magni 

udeotlheirbilrary 

unit  ol  length  i 

lal  uirit  ol  length 

leaJ.  '■■  The  Geodo™  Geometry 
,"  Pnt.  Lmi,  Kath.  Sue.  i-ol.  ic 
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wfakb  each  partkular  tortinrt  «f  «Mier'  feonetry  presents. 
The  existence  of  a  natural  unit  of  length  is  a  peculiarity  common 
both  to  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  geometries,  and  differentiates 
them  from  Euclidean  feometry.  It  is  the  reason  bat  the  failure 
of  the  theory  of  similarity  in  them.  If  ir  is  very  large^  that  is, 
if  the  natural  unit  is  very  hirge  compared  to  the  arbitrary  unit, 
and  if  the  lengths  involved  in  the  figures  considered  are  not  large 
compared  to  the  arbitrary  unit,  then  both  the  elliptic  and 
hyperbolic  geometries  approximate  to  the  Euclidean.  For  from 
formulae  (4)  and  (s)  and  also  from  (12)  and  (ij)  we  find,  after 
retaining  only  the  lowest  powers  of  small  (juantities,  as  the 
formulae  for  any  Miangle  ABC, 

at  sin  A  "i/  mn  B  *c/  nn  C, 
and 

a* -*•+«• -26c:  cos  A, 

with  two  similar  equations.  Thus  the  geometries  of  small 
figures  are  in  both  types  Euclidean. 

History. — "In  pulcherrimo  Geometriae  corpore,"  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Savile  in  1621,  "  duo  sunt  naevi,  duae  labes  nee  quod 
ntorr^i  ^'^^'^^  plures,  in  quibus  eluendis  et  emaculendis  com 
veterum  turn  recentiorum  .  .  .  vigilavit  industria." 
These  two  blemishes  are  the  theory  of  parallels  and 
the  theory  of  proportion.  The  "  uMlustry  of  the 
moderns,"  in  both  respects,  has  given  rise  to  important  branches 
of  mathematics,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  that  Euclid 
is  in  these  respects  more  free  from  blemish  than  had  been 
previously  credible.  It  was  from  endeavours  to  inaprove  the 
theory  of  parallels  that  non-Euclidean  geometry  arose;  and 
thou^  it  has  now  acquired  a  far  wider  scope,  its  historical 
origin  remains  instructive  and  interesting.  Euclid's  "  axiom 
of  paralleb  "  appears  as  Postulate  V.  to  the  first  book  of  his 
EUments,  and  is  stated  thus,  "  And  that,  if  a  straight  line  falling 
on  two  straight  lines  make  the  angles,  internal  and  on  the  same 
side,  less  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines,  being 
produced  indefinitely,  meet  00  the  side  on  which  are  the 
angles  less  than  two  right  angles."  The  original  Greek  fe 
jEol  iiM  tls  6i)o  <Mctas  cMcta  ttariimvaa  t6s  ivrdf  nai  krl  rd 
airrii  iiim  YcoWoff  5uo  6fi$ui'  k\ba<rwca  vwf,  ^aXXofiirat  r^ 
ino  tiBflms  kw'  tampw  ovtarUmuf,  i^*  A  ftkn  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
6p90if  k\&croop«. 

To  Euclid's  successors  (his  axiom  had  signally  failed  to  appear 
self-evident,  and  had  failed  equally  to  appear  inderoonstxable. 
Without  the  use  of  the  postulate  its  converse  is  proved  in  Euclid's 
38th  proposition,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  further  efforts  the 
postulate  itself  could  be  also  proved.  The  first  step  consisted 
in  the  discovciy  of  equivalent  axioms.  Christoph  Clavius  in 
J  574  deduced  the  axiom  from  the  assumption  that  a  line  whose 
pointsr  are  all  equidistant  from  a  straight  line  is  itsdf  strai|^t. 
John  WaUis  in  1663  showed  that  the  postulate  follows  from  the 
possibility  of  similar  triangles  on  different  scales.  Giralamo 
Saochcri  (1733)  showed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  single 
triangle,  the  sum  of  whose  angles  b  two  right  angles.  Otner 
equivalent  forms  may  be  obtained,  but  none  shows  any  essential 
superiority  to  Euclid's.  Indeed  plausibility,  which  is  chiefly 
aimed  at,  becomes  a  positive  demerit  where  it  conceals  a  rc^ 
assumption. 

A  new  method,  which,  though  it  failed  to  lead  to  the  desired 
goal,  proved  in  the  end  immensely  fhiitful,  was  invented  by 
mgfff^^ff^  Saccberi,  in  a  work  entitled  EucUdes  ab  omni  naevo 
vindicatus  (Milan,  1733)*  If  the  postuhite  of  parallels 
is  involved  in  Euclid's  other  assumptions,  contradictions  must 
emerge  when  it  b  denied  while  the  others  are  maintained.  Thb 
led  Saccberi  to  attempt  a  reduUio  ad  absurdum^  in  which  he 
mistakenly  believed  himself  to  have  succeeded.  What  b  interest- 
ing, however,  b  not  hb  fallacious  conclusion,  but  the  non- 
Euck'dcan  results  which  he  obtains  in  the  process.  Saccberi 
dbtingubhes  three  hypotheses  (corresponding  to  what  are  now 
known  as  Euclidean  or  parabolic,  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geo- 
metry), and  proves  that  some  one  of  the  three  must  be  univer 
sally  true.  Hb  three  hypotheses  are  thus  obtained:  equal 
perpendiculars  AC,  BD  are  drawn  from  a  straight  line  AB. 
and  CD  are  joined.  It  b  shown  that  the  angles  ACP,  BDC  are 


nr90 


equal  The  first  hypochesa  b  that  these  are  both  right  ftnglei; 
the  seeond,  that  they  are  both  obtuse;  and  the  third,  that  they 
are  both  acute.  Many. of  the  results  afterwards  obtained  by 
Lobatchewsky  and  B<^yai  are  here  devcbped.  Saccberi  fails 
to  be  the  founder  of  non-Eudidean  geometry  only  because  be 
does  not  perceive  the  possible  truth  of  hb  non-Eudidean  hypo- 
theses. 

Some  advance  is  made  by  Jobann  Heinrich  Lambert  in  hb 
Tke^rieder  ParalieUituen  (written  1766;  posthumously  published 
1786).  Though  he  still  believed  in  the  neccssaiy 
truth  of  Euclidean  geometry,  he  confessed  that,  in 
all  his  attempted  proofs,  something  remained  undemonstrated. 
He  deals  with  the  same  three  hypotheses  as  Saccberi,  showing 
that  the  second  holds  on  a  sphere,  while  the  third  would  Mid  00 
a  sphere  of  purely  imaginary  radius.  The  second  hypothesb 
he  succeeds  in  condemning,  since,  like  all  who  preceded  Bemhard 
Ricmann,  he  b  unable  to  conceive  of  the  straight  line  as  finite 
and  closed.  But  the  third  hypothesb,  which  b  the  same  as 
Lobatchewsky's,  b  not  even  professedly  refuted.* 

Non-Euclidean  geometry  proper  begins  with  Karl  Friediich 
Gauss.  The  advance  which  he  made  was  rather  philosophical 
than  mathematical:  it  was  be  (probably)  who  first 
recognized  that  the  postulate  of  paralleb  b  possibly 
false,  and  should  be  empirically  tested  by  measuring 
the  angles  of  large  triangles.  The  hbtory  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry  has  been  aptly  divided  by  Felix 
Klein  into  three  very  dbtinct  periods.  The  first-- whidi  contains 
only  Gauss,  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai — b  characterized  by  its 
synthetic  method  and  by  its  dose  rektioa  to  Eudtd.  The 
attempt  at  indirect  proof  of  the  dbputed  postulate  would  seen 
to  have  been  the  source  of  these  tJiree  men's  discoveries;  bat 
when  the  postulate  had  been  denied,  they  found  that  the  results, 
so  far  from  showing  contradictfons,  were  just  as  self-consbtent 
as  Euclid.  They  inferred  that  the  postulate,  if  true  at  aO,  can 
only  be  proved  by  observations  and  measurements.  Only  one 
kind  of  non-Eudidean  space  b  known  td  them,  namely,  that 
which  b  now  called  hyperbolic.  The  second  period  b  analytical, 
and  b  characterized  by  a  close  rdation  to  the  theory  of  surfaces. 
It  begins  with  Riemann's  inaugural  dissertation,  which  regards 
space  as  a  particular  case  of  a  manifold;  but  the  characteiistic 
standpoint  of  the  period  b  chiefly  emphasized  by  Eugenio 
Beltrami.  The  conception  of  measure  of  curvature  b  extended 
by  Riemann  from  surfaces  to  spaces,  and  a  new  kind  of  space, 
finite  but  unbounded  (corre^x>ndtng  to  the  second  hypothesb 
of  Saccberi  and  Lambert),  b  shown  to  be  possible.  As  oppoaed 
to  the  second  period,  which  b  purely  metrical,  the  third  period 
b  essentially  projective  in  its  method.  It  bqpns  with  Arthur 
Cayley,  who  showed  that  metrical  properties  are  projective 
properties  rdatrve  to  a  certain  fundamental  quadric,  and  that 
different  geometries  arise  according  as  thb  qua[dric  b  real, 
imamnary  or  degenerate.  KJein,  to  whom  the  development  of 
Cayley's  work  b  due,  showed  further  that  them  are  two  fornu 
of  Riemann's  space,  called  by  him  the  elliptic  and  the  sphcrkaL 
Finally,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sophus  Lie,  that  if  figures  are  to  be 
freely  movable  throughout  all  space  i^  00  *  ways,  no  otbef 
three-dimensional  spaces  than  the  above  four  are  possiUe. 

Gauss  published  nothing  on  the  theory  of  paralleb,  and  it 
was  not  generally  known  until  after  hb  death  that  he  bad 
interested  himself  in  that  theory  from  a  very  eariy  -^^ 
date.  In  1799  he  announces  that  Euclidean  geometry 
would  follow  from  the  assumption  that  a  triangle  can  be  draws 
greater  than  any  given  triangle.  Though  unwilling  to  assume 
this,  we  find  him  in  1804  still  hoping  to  prove  the  postulate  of 
parallels.  In  1830  he  announces  his  conviction  that  geometry 
b  not  an  a  priori  sdence;  in  the  folbwing  year  he  cxpbins  that 
non-Eudidean  geometry  is  free  from  contradictions,  and  that, 
in  thb  system,  the  angles  of  a  triangle  diminish  without  limit 
when  all  the  sides  are  increased.     He  also  gives  for   the 

*  On  the  theory  of  parallels  before  Lobatchewsky.  see  ScAckd  and 
Engd.  Theorie  aer  FaraUdlinien  von  Eitklid  bis  ai^Ganss  (Letpcif. 
1 89^}.  The  f  oregdng  remarks  are  based  upon  the  materiab  ooOectM 
in  this  work. 


NDHWCUDCAN)  GEUW 

drcDnfmnde  dI  >  ciiiieol  ndiwrlfca  hntMiiHft^—f~l'}, 
Hhere  t  ii  1  [oBsuni  dtpeniluit  upon  Ibe  uturc  ol  ihe  ipm.  Ib 
iSj],  in  reply  la  ibe  receipt  oi  Bolyil'*  Afttudit,  k  (iva  u 
deffuit  proof  th*t  lh«  tmount  by  wbtcblbeHimoflhcABi^of  m 
Uiin^  lllll  than  of  Iwo  rigbl  ■ngla  ii  propoilioul  ID  Ihc  iro 
of  Ibc  liiuck.  From  ibeK  uhI  a  (sw  Mbn  fcmuk*  U  appcan 


wblcfa  he  wM  pnlMbly  the  ftH  to  i^nd  u  pccbtpt  true.  It 
b  OM  kw>*B  <rit  fa  certilaly  wbetker  be  inflanced  LctMtcbcinky 
■od  Bolyii,  but  the  evidnice  wt  poucn  ii  iftiDtt  juch  *  vfetrJ 

The  first  to  publish  a  noa-EucUdMH  leanieliy  WH  NicboU* 
LobKcbrHtky,  praTtuor  of  nutbtmitici  In  ibe  new  lulveraity 
,  .^^  of  Kttafi.'  In  the  plice  of  the  dlspuied  posiuUte 
^£!!^,  b«  pull  Ihe  foUawini;  "All  Mnighi  liaH  whicb,  in 
a  pitiu,  radiate  fiom  a  (iven  poini,  can,  viib  reipcct 
10  any  olbec  )ttai(h(  line  In  the  ume  pUne,  be  divided  Inis 
lug  dauei.  the  inUriattiit  and  (be  mon-inaritctiHt.  The 
bamttittiy  Jim  of  ihe  oae  and  the  otber  diu  U  ailed  taralld 
It  lit  trpen  (m*."  It  fulknn  ibat  then  ue  Iwe  puiUek  to  the 
Blven  line  ihroiigb  any  point,  each  rneetini  tbe  Uae  at  inbiliy, 
lUe  (  Euclidean  paialleL  (Hence  a  lioe  hai  two  dktEact  polua 
at  infinily,  and  not  one  only  ai  m  ordinary  geometry.)  Tbe 
two  panlleli  to  a  line  through  ■  point  make  equal  acute  in^ea 
iritb  ihe  perpendicular  10  the  lioe  Lhrough  the  point.  If  ^  be 
the  ten^lh  of  Ihe  perpendicular,  cilhcr  of  ibnc  ^gla  ii  dcikotcd 
by  n(t).  The  deletmiDallon  of  Il(^)  ii  tb*  thici  problem  <cf. 
equation  (6)  ibon);  il  appear!  finally  Itil,  witfa  ■  Miilable 
choice  of  Ibc  cnit  of  length, 

IaoJDW-«-'. 
ra  obtaining  thii  result  it  a  shown  that  spherical  trigom- 


■etryii 


mged,  and  that  the  no 


.  When  Iht  radius  of  the  circle  or 
■phere  beccrnia  infinite  all  Lhcie  normals  become  paraUcl,  bul  the 
drde  or  sphere  does  not  become  I  straight  Iub  01  phmc  It 
becomes  what  Lobatchewiky  alb  a  limit-line  or  limit-wtface. 
The  geometry  on  such  a  surface  is  shown  to  be  Euctidcin,  Gmlt- 
lines  replacing  Euclidean  straight  Lines.  (II  Is,  fa  fact,  a  surface 
o(  lero  measure  of  curvature.)  By  the  help  ol  these  propositioal 
Lobaicbcwtky  obtains  the  above  value  of  Ii(Ji],  and  thence  the 
•olution  of  triangles.  He  points  out  that  his  formulae  rcsotl 
[roni  those  of  spherical  trigonomelty  by  subttituiing  to,  ib,  it, 

John  Bolyai,  a  Hnngarian,  obtained  renhl  closely  conopond- 
tng  to  those  ol  Lobalchenky,  Theae  he  published  in  an  appendix 
--^  to  a  work  by  hii  lather,  entitled  Afftniii  Snnllain 
^^  i^ii  obiitiilt  vaam  tikOm:  a  iritau  mt  Jaliittle 
AxiemiUii  XI.  Eacliia  (a  fritri  kai-d  unqaam  itiHaia)  in- 
itfttititltm:  aijtcia  ai  eaium  falolatu,  qaadralata  drculi 
ftftntUka.'  This  work  was  published  in  1831,  bul  its  cooceplion 
dales  from  iSij.  Il  reveals  a  proloUDikr  apptedalMB  ci  the 
importance  of  Ihe  new  ideas,  but  slbenrii*  dISen  bttia  from 
Lobatchevsky's.  Both  niea  point  out  that  Endidean  pometry 
a*  a  limiling  case  of  tbdr  oWD  mora  genenl  aysten,  that  lbs 
Ceometry  of  very  small  spaces  Is  always  approfisiatety  Eudidcan, 
thai  no  a  priori  gmundaeiiatfaradedsioD.aDd  thai  obietvatioD 
swcr.   Bolyai  ^ves  also,  as  bis 


title  indicai 


Itical  « 


n  byperb< 


glealeal  poaible  triangle,  which  has  all  ill 


Lined  unpublished  until  after  his  death.) 
Rieownn's  work  contains  two  fuadamental  imKeplions,  that 

manifold  possessed  of  what  he  calls  flainess  In  (be  smallest  parts. 
By  means  ol  these  conctptlons  epace  b  nude  to  appear       _ 
■t  tbe  end  ofagrodual  series  of  moreand  mote  spetiallied  JJJUJIU 
conc^ions.  Conceptions  of  nugnllude,  he  explains,  t^ti 
are  only  peasible  wliere  we  have  a  general  coacvptioQ 

of  aU  these  various  delerminalions,  each  of  which  is  an  element 
of  Ihe  manifrJd.  Tbe  passage  from  one  clement  lo  another  may 
be  discrete  or  ccoiinuous;  the  manifold  Is  catlcd  discrete  or 
cooiinooDS  accordingly.  Where  it  is  discrete  iwo  portions  of 
it  cu  be  mmpated,  as  lo  iBiignitudc.  by  counting;  where 
coatbiuoDs,  by  meuDrcmenl,  Bul  measurement  demaDds 
supcrpDsiiian,  and  (onsrciunitly  soine  magnitude  independeni 
of  its  pbce  in  the  manifold  In  pa.salag,  in  a  continuous  Dunifold, 
from  one  element  to  anolbei  in  a  detetminaie  way,  we  piss 
through  a  aeries  of  iolermcdiale  terms,  vrbich  farm  a  one- 
dimensional  manifold.     If  this  wbofe  manifold  be  similarly 


Ti  inU 


nothcr, 


id  thus  on  Iha  whok 
A  two-dimensional  manifold  is  generated.  In  this  way  we  can 
piMced  lo  K  dimenslani.  Convencly,  a  manifold  of  n  dimensions 
can  be  analysed  into  one  of  one  dimenuonand  one  of  (11  — t) 
dimenuona.  By  repetitions  of  ibis  process  the  position  of  an 
clement  may  be  al  lail  determined  by  n  magnitudes.  We  may 
here  (top  to  observe  (hat  the  above  cooceplion  ol  a  manifold 
Is  atin  10  thai  due  to  Hermann  Crassmann  in  the  first  edilioa 
(1847)  at  hb  ^nudDhnRfitGlTi.' 

Both  Donrepts  have  been  ebbotatcd  and  supcneded  1^  tbt 
modern  ptocedn*  In  lespcct  to  Ihe  axionis  of  geometry,  and  by 
Ibc  concqitlra  of  abstract  geometry  involved  therein. 
Rleniann  proceeds  to  ipecialiie  Ihe  manifold  by  ci 

be  possible,  some  fflagniiude,  ■ 

poaiiion ;  let  OS  consider  monllo' 

snch  migaiiudes,  10  Ihat  every  line  Is  m 

olber,  Tbe  coordinates  of  a  point  bdngxi, 

fine  ourselvei  to  Unea  along  which  the  ra 

alter  cnMinDdosly.    Let  ni  also  assume  lhat  Ihe  element  of 

lenflh,  i>,  is  unchanged  (to  the  fint  order)  when  all  Its  points 

undetgolbesaoitiBflalteaiBaliBotlan.  Then  il  all  tbe  increments 

dx  bealwrtdin  th 


increments  iti.  Moreover,  di  mint  be  nnchanged  when  aU  Iba 
dx  change  slgo.  Tlte  simpleat  possiUe  case  is,  Ihereiore,  thai  in 
which  rft  ia  the  iqiiug  root  ol  a  quadratic  function  of  lbs  ds. 
Tbia  cue  Inciudca  space,  and  is  ti/aot  conoidered  in  what  follows. 
It  fs  calM  the  eiN  of  IhloeM  in  the  smallBt  parts.  lis  furthti, 
Aiciudai  d^ends  upon  the  measure  of  curvature,  Ihe  second 
ofRieuaan'atundaiBeatalcanaptioa).  This  cooception,  derived 
from  the  tbeoiy  of  svfatcs.  ■•  applied  as  followa.  Any  oBe  oi 
tbe  sbortcat  Unas  which  issue  from  a  givm  poiniftay  the  origin) 
ijrietely  decermttKd  by  Ihe  Initial  ratios  ol  the  di.  Two 
defiaod  by  dt  aod  ti  say,  ihtermiae  a  pendl,  or  one- 
'  shortcal  bwa,  any  one  of  which  Is  defined 

•.JMe-drMM  d.  Kt^.  Ca.t.  Win.  •■  CaWiuM,  Bd.  lill.i 
a.  walk,  Wirta,  pft:  3S4-i<9;  Innslatcd  l>y  CUHoid,  CtOtMi 


sBch  lines,  defi 
(Unienlional  at 


•  Cf.  CusaiM.  auU.  aW  flyj.  ITerik,  fd.  L  (Ldiidg,  t«M). 


72? 


by  XAH-iit«  libera  (ba  paiUKUt  V  i 
TUl  psncil  gaieiUa  i  Iwa-diiiKiinalu 
may  bi^  njUdcd  u  a  luifact,  uid  io 


■ity  bive  IDr  vabe. 

Krio  of  polnU,  vbkh 

uch  ptacil;  bat  all  thac  can  be  iomtd 
Hbn  ii.ii  — i/i  of  IheCD  *ib  known.  II  igiim  are  lo  be  fKely 
moviblc.  it  ii  uectuary  ui4  aufficlcnl  that  ibc  miaturc  of 
tinvatun  tboBld  be  tb«  came  for  all  palnu  and  all  difcciioDt 
at  (acb  point.  When  tbEi  Is  ths  caw.  it  u  be  ihc  mcuure  of 
oirvatiue,  ibe  linear  element  aa  be  put  inla  iha  fonn 

II  a  be  poulive.  ipau  a  finite,  tbough  stilt  unbounded,  lad 
every  tiroigbi  lint  is  cioied — a  poisibiliiy  fitt;  Hcogniied  by 
Riemana.    It  is  pointed  out  thai,  aincc  tbe  poMible  values  of 


belnli 


Theici 

(old  icqu 
of  coordi 


L  It  is  aho  rceoided  aa  possible  tb 


i;  U)  II 


1  entirely  une.pk 

unanilysed;  (}}  ibe  auumpiion  that  ifi  i:i  the 
quaduiic  [unction  of  dx,,  dtt, ...  is  aibiiiary; 
141  >ne  HU  oi  tupeiposilion,  oi  congruence,  is  not  adequately 
analysed.  Tbe  modern  solutJon  of  these  dJffieullics  is  properly 
conudered  \a  connexion  with  I  lie  general  subject  of  the  uioms 
of  geometry. 

lie  publTcalion  ol  Ricnuin'i  dissert  atioo  m>  doMly  follovEd 

by  ino  oorki  of  Hcnnaan  vCn  Hclmhollz,'.  again  utiderlokea 

_  in  ignonuice  of  the  work  ol  predeccswn.  In  Jhcse  a 

'  proof  is  atiempted  that  Js  musi  be  a  rational  inLegtBl 

quadratic  function  of  (be  incremcnis  ol  the  coordinates.   Tbia 

Sioofhu  since  been  shown  by  Lie  to  stand  in  need  of  corrcclion 
ite  VII.  Axiemt  of  Ciemilry).  Helmbolli'i  Ktnsining  woil» 
on  (be  ■ubiec('  are  of  abnoti  exclusively  pbilnsopbical  interesi. 
We  sbaU  return  (o  them  btcr. 

The  only  o'her  wriif  r  of  importance  in  the  aecond  period  is 
Eugenia  Beltrami,  by  whom  Riemann's  work  was  brought  into 
f..  ,  connerion  with  thit  ol  Lobaichewsky  and  Bolyai. 
As  he  e«ve,  by  an  elegant  method,  a  convenient 
Euclidean  in(eipie(ation  ol  hyperbolic  plane  geometry,  his 
molta  will  be  staled  at  some  length.'    The  Sogj"  shows  thai 

replaced  by  gtodesia.  Sudi  suifues  are  capable  of  a  laafonad 
representation  on  a  plane,  by  wbich  geodencs  are  repte3ea(ed 
by  straight  lines.  Hence  if  we  lake,  as  eoordinatcs  on  tbe  lutface, 
■     "  coordinates  of  corresponding  points  on  tbe  plijie. 


St  have  I 


Hence  il  follow*  thU 

■»uTe  ^•^-i'-^.  and   -i/R'  <•  the  meiHun  ol  cnrvatu 
ur  wrfaDa  laoa  that  k-iam  oed  abon).    Tke  aofle  b«we 

./V  ((••-■<)  (a- -.^1. 


n  when  tliq  conwoadiag  itrBiDht 

h'+t^-o*.    When  they  intersect  on 

:hew,ky'ii/»'="e''.«»  rtprestnled 

1  caUi^  '*  the  gcodinic 


•  Uiid,  I3.S.,  vc 

^Ml>  piper*  an 
Eudidea,"  GioraaU 


. ;  Vaua^  imi  IMm,  vol.  li 


Sapifo  dl  inferpre(ailone  detta  nometria  rton. 
r-ucHoH,  \iiarmiim  di  malrjmmti(lK.  vol.  vi.  (1066):  TcDlia  ionda- 
menub  degU  spazu  d1  curvilun  cotlame,"  .txlHiIf  jr  mrUOKKuo, 
Vol.  II.  (IMS- 1 Sbo),  Both  wen  liantlaled  into  French  by  i,  HoM, 
AkiuUi  mmlHitiui  it  I'Ealt  Karmclt  nfiritiin, --'  -■'  '' 


ch  by  I.  H. 
*.  vf.  (iW 


£1'R.Y  INtW-BUCLtDCAN 

dMnea  af-a.*  fMa  da  tO^n.  oe  havt,  l«r  a  eeodnc  ikraagb  tk 

dk-Radr/(r^~Ff).f-iBlii^^,r-sIanlig. 
Thos  points  on  the  surface  eoirespcndlnv  to  polntJ  in  the  plape 
on  the  limiting  eirele  r-a.  are  all  at  an  infinite  diitanee  Irom  tbe 
orizin.    Again,  csniderliii  r  conBut,  ibc  iic  of  ■  giadaic  circk 
Hibleadiag  an  ai«>t  ^  at  Ibt  sngin  ia 

>-RWV(a'-^-rR(Bb(»M). 
■hence  (lie  cuiuDlereiica  of  a  dtdc  of  ndiin  ,  is  HrR  ai^Ci^). 
Afain,  il  ■  be  the  angle  between  any  two  geodeaica 
V-»r»CU-»),V-o-«(U-ii). 
then  ua.-o[.-«Wl(i+»uiK-<'-'«'')  (■-■all. 
Thus  ■  u  imaginary  when  k.  i  Is  ovtRldt  the  limiting  circle,  and 
la  eero  when,  and  only  when,  a.  p  ia  on  the  limiting  circle.    AM 
theie  renin  agiee  wllh  Ihox  of  Lobaidieinky  and  Balyai.    Tlia 
aaiiimijia  Irianite,  wboae  anglei  nt  all  sro.  )•  lepimnied  in  tbe 
auailiai*  plane  by  ■  iriaiule  iiiHtibgd  in  the  limilinf  circle.    Tbe 
angle  ol  pandlcLsm  i<  aUo  eujly  obtained.    Tbe  jiefgendini^r 

paraHei  to  (hit  thvoiHli  (he  orii 
ifce  ai^le  whick  Ilrit  panlM  m 

tan  mi)  .iiiih  (a/R)-r,  pTtan  in(l}->-<n 
wVeh  it  Ldbatdmriry-i  FormuU.    We  alB  obtain  mHi 
aieaol*  tnai«lc(lulo«sub  R'li-A-B-C). 


>-■»)■-  caih>Cf/R:njii'  -  CV 


"i(i»-i^-i;-...-4(i-r;'-j^''-_.-Oi'* 

(a  formula  practically  Identical  with  Cayley'i.  Ihough  oblaiw 

Htm  di'-<R«*'P=^+RV«4'rtn>-p^. 

when  U'TdV. 

AliD  canltit  i>  iba  gaodeiio  dbtaactfron  (be  aiiifa.  in  !«*• 

Hm^  A'-A/'ftR  liab  WR))VAr. 

Putting^  ii-A.  *-!>*•.  .-4. ■»»• 

itf-Idi^+pj  (5knh^*-lJl(fc<i«-«rf«J'. 
Htaea  inbea  *  it  email,  we  have  ajiiiroainiUely 

A'-BJi'+jjpHt.dl.-tofc)'  ,        ,     ( 

Considering  a  Riilaet  etFnien(  (hrongh  the  origin,  wt  may  d 


langle  whote  verticct  tr 
k).  Hence  the  qnolicoti 
re  divided  by  the  aquan 


tfOH-^vcLiDEAN]  QBOMSTAY 

4J3R>;  iHiKt,  muinliH  M  ftaeaJ  mf,  the  maf  ta,tli«,qintint 
•fin  tb*  ttrma  ol  tto  Ibanii  ordet  In  (1)  tn  dhiliM  by  tli*  *iii*r* 
of  the  iriviElc  whAtt  vwikBa  am  fo,  o,...a>,  (ii,  n,  i±,...k,}. 

'ifR',  u.  h  coniUDl  and  ncptivE.  The  pni«nica  of  p»i»lldni 
trbi^,  Ac.,  ut  » In  iIm  5iit;te.    Il  IialiD  iKomi  tlul  the  iiu- 

^a.  ,  ben  a»M»it  pukK.  odcnuhi  i/R'  .InV  (j.m.wa  ihM 
^iheicil  nsisetTy  miy  be  icgudtd  !■  COBUiaed  m  the  (iMud»- 
ipKerical  (■>  Bpltrvrni  caMt  Lobatdwwily'i  lyateiB)- , 

Tht  Saggio,  as  we  uw,  gives,  a  EucL'deaD  iateipiclalioD 
coafioed tQ  two dimeiuiona.  Buta  coEuidcnlKUiof  tlieauiiliuy 

«>ia>  encndni  Id  aoy  Uuiubei  a(  diiDeasioD).  If,  insluH 
mifiTt'  "^  tefefing  to  Uie  pieudosphcre,  we  mtrdy  ifcjIiM 
""  distance  and  angle,  in  ihe  Eudidean  plana,  ai  ihtue 

(unctions  oF  the  cnoiiUnates  which  gave  lu  diajnce  and  an^ 
on  Ihe  pieudiHpherc,  we  End  Ihat  the  geometn'  of  aur  plane  hai 
become  Lohatchewaky't.  AU  the  poinu  ol  the  Ijm/fiijg  drda 
ore  noir  at  inhnity,  and  poinEa  beyond  it  arc  ima^na^^  If  wa 
^ve  OUT  circle  an  imaginaTy  radiua  the  getimctcy  on  the  plane 
becomea  elliptic.  Replacing  the  circle  by  a  iphea,  we  obtain 
•a  tnalogous  reprcacutation  for  tluce  dimcnaioni.  Instead  of 
m  circle  oi  spheie  we  may  lake  any  conie  oc  quadnc.  With  ihin 
defiulion.  If  ibe  fiindameDial  quadiic  be  Sa—o,  and  if  £n' 
be  the  polar  lorm  of  £n,  the  distance  «  bctmcn  x  and  >'  ii 
ipven  by  the  projective  foimuia 

Thai  this  foonula  i>  |n«jeq|ive  is  Radmd  cndeDI  by  obaorvins 
that.<~^i  b  Ihe  udwnuonic  ntia  of  the  lantc  cmtlKlot;  ot 
the  two  poipu  and  the  iotcnectioiu  ot  the  line  jointss  them -with 
the  fundaimenlal  qimWc  With  Uiia  we  aie  bnusht  to  th*  tUid 
oipiajecUvepeii^  Theaiethodif  this-pVlodisdua'tftOiyleyi 
1(1  applicaiion  to  pnvioiu  aen-£udiikui  gconetiy  la  die  4o 
KtoJB.  TbeproJKtivBOMUiQdHHiUinia^iKaliiUiniof  tfia- 
Qweiies  aliaady  Dwdf  byiaSUecM'  ia  iSSJ  as  letalds  Eadidean 
gipnietry.  Tlaa  aibiLnrineia  of-  Ij^  pnrivdtiK  of  ffeaviDg 
■QtikaL  fleocootcy  f nm  the  prapertica  of  daiiea  b  ^aaoved  by 
Lie'a  tbeoiy  of  conSDUacb  We  iIkd  urivW  at  die  tt*«g  of 
thoaghl  which  findi  ilt  tipreuion.ln  the  Diodeni  licMBieot  of 
tbe  uioiBB  of  gcoraelry.  . 

Ihe  pujeqlive  method  leadi  to  a  discriiniBatioa,  fiiat  mada 
by  Klein,'  of  two  varietiei  af  Rkniann^  >|>aci>;  Klein  calb 
na  AH  thoe  elUpck  asd  iplKricd.  Tfaey  an  aba  catted  the 
tJaAaf  polar  and  antipodal  forma  of  clUptic  space.  Thatatler 
•i»pm  aames  wiU  ben  be  uaed.  The  diflenwe  «  Mdetljr 
''**-  analogoiu  ta  thatheMteea  t)ie  dtawetwi  ahdthepoinla 
of  a  iphBn.  In  the  poUr  form  two  stnight  Une*  in  a  plane 
always  iotenect  in  one  and  only  me  pajnt;  iB  the  antipodal 
fonn  tbcy  iniesKct  ilwayt  in  iwo  peiita,  Mhidt  are  antipodca. 
Accoiding  to  the  ditiniiioa  el  ■eaoicli]'  adapted  iir  lecUoa  VIL 
Cia«4u  «/ CaoMilry),  the  aMip«dal  loon  b  not  to.ba  teOMd 
"geoBietiy,"  uce  any  pair  of  copkaau  ttialght  Kms  InletMct 
(■cb  ether  in  tm  point*.  It  may  be  oadtd  a  "  i|i)Ml-f<seKtiyi." 
Similuly  in  the  antipodal  form  Iwo  diuvMen  ehw]*  datOmfne 
a  plane,  but  lint  pinaU  on  a.  ifkat  d>  sfil  detWntiM'JL  gnU 
circle  when  they  are  anlipodes,  and  t^  gnat  drde*  always 

among  Knes  through  a  wrint:  we  can  paaa  fnna  any  on*  svch 
Koe  to  any  other  whhaufpaasingihnwgh  the  plane.  But  agmt 
dtde  does  divide  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  So,  in  the  polar  form, 
a  complete  straight  line  does  not  divide  a  plane«  and  a  planedoca 
not  divide  vace.  and  does  not,  like  a  EiieHdein  plane,  faavt  Iwo 
tlia.*  But,  in  the  antipodal  fotm,  a  plane  b,  in  tbeie  ttq>eclt, 
lite  B  Euclidean  plane. 

It  ta  aiplained  in  aection  VII.  in  what  annk  Ibe  nelilba 
geometry  oF  the  material  itoAd  can  be  con^'dcred  to  be  deter- 
minate and  not  a  matter  of  aibitruy  choice. .  The  sdenilBi; 

■  Brltrami  ihnwiilH  dial  tiudefiidtiDn  bcmib  with  tbalrf  Gaun. 

■  "  Sur  la  tMoite  dn  (ayn."  Xua.  Amu  nLifi. 

■  UaUt.  Ainaltit,  iv.  vL.  1871-1871. 

■  For  an  LavntintioD  ol  Lboe  Bad  aiddlav  pfnKrtln,'aee  White- 
bead,  faiwnif  .iScira  CCamfaiidge.  Itol),  bk.  vCch.  ii.  Thepcilar 
form  was  bdiipuJinl^  dkoMned  b]r  Sbso  Jlaweonb  m  l9ri.    ■ 


GEOMETRY 


VILA 


UmB  tW  dlM>ni7  of  tb*  nOB-Eadfaleiii  tenBUls  (tobil- 
chewAy,  i8>6  uid  1S19;  J.  IMysi,  iBji;  B.  KIcbuui,  iSm), 
_  .  iBsnKtiy  vu  uninnBlly  codiidand  ■*  bdng  n- 
Ji?^'j!'     dudvcty  the  tdoice  of  cxiMaM  iftc*.    (Sec  Mctlcni 

"  ■  VL  Nva-BatlUtttii  CwnHtrji.)  In  n^wct  to  the 
Jibs  conceind,  two  contrevcniei  any  b*  ndtlccd. 
Fkit,  tliwe  '     ' 


o  otbet  bodk*  •ccnprinc  ipac*^    AccmiUdc  to 

■ciiliml  tbeoty  •!  ipara,  c<  iriiidi  the  dM  «qiu«nt  ' 
LcibKitt,'  ip*e*  b  DOtUag  bnt  •  orUin  MKnUige  af  tin  id»- 


._..  JI  to  HTing  tkkt  >  body  ii  *•«  uid  Hi  tf 
nan  a  nfocnc*  la  ^  otba  bodtc*  ta  tb«  n' 

th»  Iheoiy,  abiohiM  nwdoB  It  (n  ~  ~ 
ulmitlcd  oa  ill  kwd*  thU  to  {T" 
dbsOly  meatunble.  Newton, 
FritutHa  (ifh^um  to  tlw  8th  dtfinltloa)  thit  It  la  huUnelly 
ataaunbte  by  ineuB  of  the  effecu  of  "  Otntiffuaal  lone  "  a* 
it  oaun  is  the  phenaocrui  of  rotation.  Tbit  Imkvince  ol 
(baoluie  motion  (il  there  be  >ucb  1  thing)  to  KleMx  bu  led  to 
tbe  genenl  udoplioa  of  the  tdatloaal  theory  by  modem  m^ 
at  icieiKe.  But  no  dediive  argument  lor  either  view  haa  al 
pKHM  been  elabonted.'  Kant'a  view  of  ipacs  a*  balnc  a  foia 
of  perotMlan  at  fiiat  liBht' ■ " 


phydca,  iDiBt  (at  kaat  bi  both  tdidciu  of  tbeOMfu)  be  daaKd 
whb  dw  ii[AiJdBi  of  tht  tbadatc  theory.  Tke  foB  of  ft- 
nepikm  baa  a  type  of  odMenct  propv  to  lucK  IndetmdcBdy 

if  the  {lartiailar  bodin  which  it  coataina:  P«  eianfJC  be 
wrilei:'  "  Space  doea  Bot  rejinssit  any  quality  of  objeOB  by 
or  objacti  in  their  lelatkn  to  one  another,  i.e.  ipace 
not  represent  any  determinBtlon  whitih  ii  inberent  Id  tiK 


olio 


oveA" 


n  tbc  viow  that  tbe 
axknns  applicable  to  space  an  known  only  fmn  opertence, 
■.  .  .  and  the  view  that  in  same  kdm  theae  aiiomi  an 
pvan  a  friari.  Both  theae  vien,  thui  broadly  ilalid, 
are  capable  ol  varioua  subtle  audificalioiB,  nod  a  diiniiainn 
of  Ibem  woold  merge  into  a  geoerat  UeatiM  on  epialeraoiogy. 
The  (ruder  forma  of  the  d  priori  view  bivc  been  made  quite 
untenable  by  llie  modem  mathenulic*!  '^KovFiio.  Geometen 
BOW  pnfcai  ignorance  >■  nHmy  reapccta  of  the  aact  aiioma 
whidi  apply  to  eiiiteat  apMc,  and  it  leeiia  imUkely  that  • 
profound  study  of  tbe  question  ihouh)  thui  ablhccite  a  fritii 


.0  the  abcm  codtroveny,  ia  that- of  tbe  derivation 
T  ancly^  of  Ldbnka'a  Idea*  on  mac*,  oL  B.  kuBdl.  ni 


rife! 

lultorl 

"  Malhcoatical  Coanpucf  the 

:r&^>t  of 

H  A,  Hai  MBBVl 


I.  Bennad  Ruiadl.  '.  !■  PoHtian  !■  Time  and  Spaa 
Relaliver'  UiHt.  HA  vol.  to  (looi).  Bid  A.  N.  WUtt- 
iheoatical  Caan«>cf  the  Mat*Hl  Worid,  rM.  rnmK 


(|a*61.  p.  lOJ. 


of  our  peroqiUoD  at  CiiAant  ^tct  bom  our  vUioua  lypci  «( 
•cBittioB.  TOtiiaqaeatiwfoipaycbalofy.* 

D^mOaa  if  AMnti  C—^y.— Biiwau  apue  la  tbe  aubjcct 
Battel  ol  oniy  oat  o(  tbe  appBatioiii  of  the  modem  ideiicr  el 
■batract  feometry,  viewed  at  ■  bnncb  of  pure  maibtiaatia. 
Geometry  bat  been  dehned  ■  aa  "  (be  aludy  of  aeriea  of  two  <i  ^BW 

J „  .        ..    »i*„"tteBcie«i»ofao« 

-e  fauded  iqioB  tbe  actual 

_   ct  ta  their  uk  of  tbe  Um 

m  brinp  out  the  lact  that  geometiy 

miinaiciubjectmatter.  It ia concenied 

0  which  the  tornial  adomi  may  apply. 

,      HiH  tbe 

fundamental  idea)  of  geometry  ((.(.  thoee  of  faimli  and  of 
ilnitU  Haa)  an  not  idea)  of  dctcnninate  entities,  but  of  any 
entltieB  for  wincb  the  aiiomi  an  true.  And  a  act  of  foimal 
leomelikal  anoma  cannot  to  tbcmielvB  be  true  or  false.  Hurt 
they  are  dm  determinate  propositloBa,  in  that  they  do  h 


*  i>  give. 


k  (J) 


whether  they  an  co  ^    ,  , 

tbeonm  "  la  proved,  (j)  whether  they  an  Independent  Ailami 
are  couiBteiit  wiien  the  oonttadictory  of  any  axuun  cannot  be 
dednced  from  tbe  remaining  uloma.  Their  eiiBtcnce  tbeortia 
b  the  proof  that  they  an  true  when  tbe  tuDdameatal  idcM  are 
cmudeied  u  denoltog  taat  determinate  aubiect  matter,  Mt 
(bat  dM  ailolH  are  drvdopad  toto  liitantoate  ftepniliom. 
It  IgMawa  boa  the  loglcalbtw  of  eoBtmfictiOB  thai  the  proof 
oi  tba  obuace  tbe«eBl  piovfs  also  tbe  comastency  of  the 
uion*.  Thia  b  the  orfy  method  ol  proof  of  conustency.  The 
■lioBa  of  t  tot  >»  todependeitt  of  ea<li  olber  when  no  ailsrB 
can  b«  iledKed  fton  llie  nntaining  aiiomt  of  the  Mt.  The 
aiiom  is  proved  by  estatili^ing  the 
.  olthe  remaining  aidoniaofLbe  set,  logethetwlth  the 
DontraiDclary  of  tbe  given  ailora.  The  enumeraiion  of  the 
■)ih«Da  ■  almply  tbe  enumoatlai  ol  tbe  hypolheees*  (with 
le^iect  to  the  iwdetcTmlned  subject  matter)  of  which  some  at 
least  occur  to  each  of  the  tubecqaeni  prTfioations. 

Any  sdence  ia  called  a  "  gemnetry  "  a  il  lavesUgata  tbe 
theaay  li  the  tlasaificaiion  of  a  set  of  endtlta  (the  pan^)  into 
daaaca  (the  itnlght  linea),  auch  that  (i)  there  is  one  and  only 
OM  daM  which  contatoa  any  given  paw  of  the  entities,  and  (a) 

~ —  "'^  "■ ' — '""  "ore  than  two  membetB.   In  the  two 

their  relevance  to  oMent  apare. 
iuHuna  wLBMi  anun  hi  mJcrr  of  tbe  potots  00  any  line  alao 
occur.  These  gaometilei  wiH  be  ctled  "  Projective  Geometiy  " 
and  "Descriptive  GabntUy."  In  pnfeclive  geometry  any 
two  Btnlght  Ukb  to  a  plaae  tolened,  and  tht  atraight  nnes 
an  dottd  tcrfes  wHdi  ntun  huo  ibtnuelvet,  like  the  drcmm- 
ference  of  a  drtle.  In  deaciiptlvi  gsometry  two  atraight  Hne*  bi 
a  pianc  do  not  aecestuily  ialenect,  and  a  straight  line  b  an  open 
series  without  begtootog  or  end.  Ordinary  Eucbdean  geomcny 
b  a  dcaoiptive  geometry;  It  becomei  a  projective  geometry 
when  the  ao^allod  "  points  at  InEnlly  "  at«  added. 
Pr^tclixt  Ctnuirj. 

Projective  geometry  may  be  developed  from  two  undefined 
fundi im-nlaT  ideas,  namely,  that  ol  1  "  point  "  and  that  of  a 
"straight  line."  These  undetermined  ideal  take  dilTerent 
qKcihc  meaning!  lor  the  vaiiou)  ved£c  aufafect  inaltea  to 
which  projective  geometry  can  be  af^cd.  The  number  of  the 
aiioma  is  always  to  some  extent  aihiliuy,  being  depeodent 

"  a.  EnW  Mack  &l  ..      ._ ,_^ 

chapten  arri  ixvulatcd  by  T.  J.  McCormack,  H>j>aa  oaa-  -*_ 
(London.  1006) :  >1»  A,  Meinong,  9t(r  iii  Sieun  dw  CttnaLi 
Hmni  im  Syilrm  itr  Wtilrtidiaptm  (Lflpdg,  IW). 

(Cambridge,  190$), 


readf^ted.  neywOI 
(Leipof);  the  nleTan 
'r  CttnaLuiit- 

II  lYqirtwi  (ir^ifry,  I  s 


AXtOVSi 

ht  piauiled'  btn  M  twdve  in  ntuibcr,  diht  Mng  "ufcini 
of  dutiflcitlon."  ind  four  bdng  "  uiDmi  of  onhr." 

Axitm  nj  Ctaalficatim.—'Dtt  dglit  ufenu  ot  dauificaUoii 
an  *■  foUom: 

I.  PoinU  fotin  •  cUu  of  cslilia  wkh  at 

a.  Any  imigfat  Use  ii  >  c1*m  of  piiints 


only  one  stnight 
doei  Dot  OHitiin 


3.  Any  tva  diitiact  poioU  lie  in  tme  ind 
liac 

4.  Then  ia  at  lost  ou  itnJghl  Uoe  whit 
■H  Ifaa  poinU. 

5.  If  A,  B,  C  an  nOD-coUiusu  points,  ind : 
IlaeBC,*odB'isaalbeitni(htliacCA,  Ihi 
AA'  aod  BB'  poaat  a  pwnt  in  comnxiD. 

DtfniHai.—V  A,  B,  C  an  any  riim  nan-. 
Mm  ABC  is  tbe  cb»  at  pf^ms  iVinf  ob  the  1 

6.  Tbetc  i>  at  I^il  one  plane  vhich  doe* 

nch  tbK  any  poJDl 

both  A  and  a  polnl  l 

"  '  '"  .—Ham.  jABCD)  lynUiKn  tbe  IcJIowing  coniont 
(1)  tlullbepdiiu  A.  B.C.  Oarecallinear.a^i) 
IriHtenl  can  be  found  with  ooe  pair  of  oppoute  uJq 


OBOMBTRY  jjt 

calird  tfrtjettiBt  property. 

The  lollawint  Ibccnm,  looiin  from  ha  Importance  a*  "the 
hndanental  Ibu*n  af  prgieetire  Mommy,"  e»iwl  be  pnnvd* 
fran  aiioiBS  14.  The  HiiucialiDa  ■•:  '- A  prcjeclive  comniHl- 
encc  betHcs  Ue  pamu  on  two  anJKlit  lioa  is  complcttlvdetcr. 
mloed  when  Che  correspDndents  of  three  distinct  poinli  on  one  line 
an  dMermlned  on  the  other."  This  th«n(n  it  equivaknl* 
bHumlng  ailnms  i-a)  Id  another  Ihionni,  known  u  Pappus's 

points  on  r.Jhen  the  three  poinu  of  inicrigiion  of  AA'  and  B'C, 
of  A'BandCC.  d(  BB'anfC'A.  arEi:DtLiiiar."  This  Iheomn  is 
pbvloujy    Pasoil's   well.linown   theorem    respecting   a   heujon 


K  atraight  line  wJiicIt  a 


that  a  qiiadnlaienl 

■iiJ  to  be""  hirinoaie  coaiuf  tes  "  *Uh  tanc*: 

t.  Rinn.  (ABCD)  imidie)  Ikat  B  and  D  an  distinct  points. 

In  rhumlniW  .rinm.  |  .M»i».  .f  bm  H»[.  .ii~.nA»a^  ..in. 

5  k  tlH  fundameiitBl  uioin  of  the  pUne,  aitom  6  sccum  1 
leut  time  dimfnainm,  and  txloni  ;  wcutet  at  most  Ihitc 

distinct  points  in  a  itraight  line  detefmine  that  line,  that  any 
thne  ntn-coUfnenj  pofnts  in  a  plane  det^rofne  that  [jHne,  that 
the  (Ital^l  line  containing  any  two  poinu  In  a  plane  Ufa  wholly 
in  (hat  iJane.  and  that  any  imauaigbtlingaloa  plane  mteiKcL 
Fram  aaiona  i4  Dcaaigaea'i  well-kDOWD  theoteo  on  ttiantle) 
in  penpecthre  can  be  proved. 

The  eniudellon  of  this  theonm  is  as  rollnwm:  If  ABC  and 
A'B'C  art  two  copbuiar  triaacla  itich  that  the  lines  AA',  BB', 
CC'  aiv  coacurrvit.  then  tbe  three  poiats  of  hucnection  of  BC  and 
B'C  of  CA  and  C'A',  and  of  AB  aad  A'B*  are  coKIoeir;  and 
OMiTensly  If  the  three  poinii  of  intertectfoo  are  eolRncaf ,  tbe  thmr 
Sues  nrv  CDncurrent.  'Hie  proof  which  rvi  be  applied  k  tbe  Uflnal 
pvojective  proof  hy  whkh  a  tidfd  triangle  A'BX'  ia  convtr 
not  copUnar-  with  the  crtber  two,  but  in  pempettlve  with 


Ihm  aidogu  l-s,  that  H.  a  the  Romeny  be  eonfiMd  to  two 
tsmensloas.  All  the  proofs  proceed  by  the  mnhod  of  pfodaefng  a 
speciScMlon  of  '  points  "  and  "  snaMn  lines  "  which  satides 
aaioma  1.5,  and  buch  that  DeiargMa'i  meoreju  does  not  hold. 

It  foOowa  Iron'  ailonu  1-5  that  Mam.  (ABCD)  InpHea  Harm. 
UDCB)  and  Ham.  (CBAD).  and  that,  if  A.  B,  C  be  any  three 
disloct  coHinear  polnls.  there  nlils  at  lean  one  piJnl  D  such  that 
Harm.  (ABCD).  But  it  nnuires  DesarEues's  theorem,  and  bence 
Bsom  6,  to  prove  that  Ham.  (ABCD)  and  Harm.  (ABCD')  hnply 
the  identity  of  D  and  D'. 

Tlie  ncMuity  for  axota  t  has  been  [aovt^l  by  G.  Faoo,'  who 
bas  praduced  a  three  dimenaional  geometty  of  fifteen  paints, 
i.t.  a  metlipd  of  cnsi  dasaificalion  of  tfleoi  antitic*,  io  wbicb 
each  straight  line  conlains  three  points,  and  each  ^ane  c«ntaiu 
aeven  straight  Dncs.  In  this  gaomcuy  aiiom  t  does  not  hold. 
Alio  from  axioms  1-6  and  8  it  foUowa  that  Harm.  [ABCtl) 
inpllH  Harai.  (BCDA). 

fiflliiiiinr.— When  two  phne  figuu  can  be  deived  imn  one 
another  hy  a  shiala  prnjecAn,  they  an  said  Co  be  in  ttrittlar. 
When  two  plane  hguiHcaabaderindaie  from  the  other  by  a  hniic 
---!--  -< -■■Ft  reiationa  tMtwaaa  intermediate  figures,  they 


This  formulation — thou^  not  in  nspcct  1c  ._ 

cDtials  that  of  M.  Heri,  3.  "  t  prindpn  detla  Gcomeuia  di 
~  Aaad.  R.  4i  Ffn'*.  (iSgUj  alw  cf.  Whitehead,  Ik.  a4 


■Ct  C.  Pboo,  "Sui  lontUnieati  dtlla Geomotm,""?. 73,  KtiiU 
<ti  unltmatica.  vol,  tv.  ([B94).  and  D.  Hitben,  CnnAifn  iv  Cro- 
■HCH  a.4lp».iS4g);an<rR.  F.  Moolton.  -A  Simple  non-DUar- 
■niHao  Ftanc  Ceometn."  Trami.  Amtr.  Malt.  Sec.,  vol.  iB.  (I*n). 

■CI.  "Sui  psetulati  lends mintall  deHa  geometria  profetttva.^' 
gn.  ii  maimafKa,  voL  na.  (iBgi);  abo  of  Fieri,  fgc.  ttt.,  and 


feneraied    InK 

the  lofk^nsTfTX  [b 
B  and  B',  C  and  C  i 


^;?'°.'I 


]jair_^lirough  A  and  A' respectively,  and  soon,  and  d  mIsd  the 
Bdn  of  the  quadrangle  which  pus  through  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
oirrent  la  one  of  the  cornels  of  Ibe  quidcanglc.  then  anothrr  1 
nnclecaBbcfoundwilhiheumeirbiiontoIhclbrRpiiiTialpi 
except  that  its  fbroe  tides  which  pui  through  A,  B,  and  C.  ir 


'  tbelbeoremsof  projective  geamcti 
|n  bedeGried  as iL lacia'^ thf';!^ 


ae  of  these  three  theoi 


he  deduced  Iron  flic  aaioms  of  order  I.,...  _.  .  .... .  ... 

Axiami  1^  Order.— It  1>  possible  Io  define  fci.  neri,  Itt.  ell.) 
tt  property  upon  which  the  order  of  points  m  a  straight  line 

depends.  But  to  secure  that  this  pmperty  does  In  fact  range 
*ie  points  ina  aerial  Older,  some  aiionu  are  required.  A  straight 
le  is  to  be  a  dosed  series;  thus,  when  the  points  an  in  order, 
requlrea  two  points  on  the  line  to  divide  it  Into  two  distinct 
iRiplcmcntary  segments,  which  do  not  overlap,  and  logelbet 
rm  the  whole  line.  Accordingly  the  problem  of  the  definition 
order  [cducts  itself  to  Ihe  dcSniiioB  of  iheae  two  seginenU 
rmed  by  any  two  points  on  the  line;  and  tbe  axbmis  an 

stated  I  Hits. 

"  '  centitea-  points,  the  £(i(nia  on  the 

.    -i£^ 

6AVCY  


('  with  tbe  propeny  that  Harm. 
I  both  hold.  The  inffltmitmtarj 
be  rest  of  the  points  on  tbe  line. 
notioDf  chat  with  our  entinarv 
any  tm  pdnta  between  A  and  C, 

vedeiiutiaa. 


It  ABC  is 


Tbe  first  three  uionis  oi  Older  (cf.  I^ei),  be.  c{[.}  are: 

9.  If  A,  B,  C  are  three  distinct  coUinear  points,  tlie  lupple- 
icntaiy  segment  ABC  Is  conlsiiied  within  the  segment  BCA. 

10.  If  A,  B,  C  are  three  distinct  collincar  pointa,  the  common 
part  of  Ibe  l^ents  BCA  and  CAB  is  contained  In  the  supple- 

enLsiy  s^mcnt  ABC. 

11.  U  A,  B,  C  an  three  distinct  collincar  points,  and  D  lies 
the  segment  ABC,  then  the  segment  ADC  Is  contained 

ithia  tbe  segment  ABC 

FiDoi  these  aiioms  til  the  usual  properties  o[  a  closed  ordei 

follow.  It  wiB  be  noticed  Ihal,  if  A,  B,  C  are  any  three  colllnear 

piHBta,  C  ia  necasarily  inversed  in  passing  from  A  10  B  by  one 

ite  along  the  line,  and  is  not  traversed  in  passing  from  A  10  B 

ng  the  Dlher  route.    Thus  there,  it  no  meaning,  u  refeiicd 

doaed  straight  lines,  in  tbe  simple  slatemenl  that  C  lies 

between  A  and  B.    But  then  may  lie  a  lelation  ol  scpaialloD 

itween  two  pain  of  collincar  pointa.  sncb  aa  A  and  C,  and 

and  D.   The  ampk  B  and  D  b  Aid  to  Mpaiale  A  and  C,  If 

•Cf,  Milbert,  Isc-nL;  bir  a  luOer  eiposidoa  ol  Habcrf  s  inaf 

cf.  K.  T.  Vablen,  AtUnliU  Gtmlri*  (Leipsig.  1903),  alto  Wbiit^twI. 


■J  muubead.  Jst.  Ml. 
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■he  feux  pdal*  m  ariUncM'  ud  D  tki  !■  iba  i^iBBrt  comi^ 

mnliry  to  the  MgncDI  ABC.  Tie  pnptny  of  the  Kpmtion 
ol  pwn  of  pDuU  by  ppin  ol  Boiou  i>  projective.  Alw  h  can  be 
proved  Ibil  Hum.   (ABCD)  impUtt  Unt  B  ud  D  NpuMe 


lib/ pi 


>n  thkt  the  Dedekind, 


properly  it  true  far  sll  llics.  Again  the  karmonU  sysltm  A  BC, 
Khore  A,  B,  C  »re  collioear  points,  a  dtBned'  Ihus: 
harmonic  conjuaatca  A',  B',  C  of  («ch  point  vrilh  ] 
the  other  two,  s|aiD  lake  tbe  bnrmoiiic  tonjugaln 
the  sii  pointi  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  C  with  respect  to  etch  i 
remaLning  five,  bdJ  proceed  in  this  way  by  an  unen^ 
of  steps.    The  set  oi  poinU  thus  obtained  is  called  the 


n  ABC.    It  o 


impact, 


be  proved  that  a 


if  the  Une  . 


odIc  I 


B,  Car 


II  easy  to  ptove  th 
onic  sjstemi.  In  t 
a  tine  I,  u 


B',C 


of  pn^ections  A,  B,  C  lUcpraJKled  hilo  A',  B'.C,  then 
of  the  hnmiDDic  >y>iejii  ABC  Corresponds  io-t)ie  tune  p<nntof 
(he  haimonic  (ystem  A'B'C  accoidijig  to  both  the  projecllvB 
(daliaiii  which  aie  ihu*  sublUhed  bwween  t  and  f.  It  now. 
Inllawa  inmcdiaiaty  that  Ibe  lundunentil  theonira  lauM  hold  for 
an  the  points  on  the  Hnn  I  and  f,  tintt  («i  ha*  Vcai  pointed  out) 
harmonJc  systems  are  "  everywhere  de»e  "  on  thdt  contdolny 
lines.     Thus  U»  fundamental  tbeorciQ  follDns  from  the  giioins 

A  system  of  numerical  coordbiates  can  now  be  iDtroductd, 
possessing  the  property  that  linear  equation!  repraent  planet 


ouUijieof 


)f  the  argumt 
remarmme  prcniem  (in  inai  "  aislance  "  Is  as  yet  undefined)  IB 
solved,  will  now  be  ^ven.  It  is  first  proved  thai  the  pointi  on 
any  line  can  in  a  certain  way  be  deEnllely  aswrialed  iritb  all 
the  positive  and  oegallve  real  numbeis,  w  as  to  form  with  Ihem 
f  one^ne  aHTapandence.  .  The  arbitrary  elements  Id  Ihe 
establishment  at  this  teblion  are  the  points  on  the  line  uiodaTcd 

Thi>  assodatloD*  It  most  easQy  effected  by  cooiiderfng  ■ 
class  of  projective  lelalions  ol  the  Due  with  Itself,  called  hy 
T.B<b\u  ^.cil.)  prestaliviliti.  ., 

Let  i  (fig.  Cg)  bi  Ihe  given  line,  in  and  ■any  two  llnei  Iqterwefinar 
at  U  on  (T  3  and  S'  two  pojnu  on  ■.  Thei  a  pniietiw  rcMvin 
between  I  and  itutr  Is  fanned  In  pmlcctlDg  I  iiam  S  oir  lo  ■.  and 
Iben  by  pKjectiac  ■  Itim  S'  badr  aa  ••  ^    All  wiA  md^va 

•CI.OtieVnJ.SMltliiliimiimiHKmkZMtiiil»;»t.    ■ 
■  '  Cf.  V.  Siaudl.  GtunHrtt  Ar  Ufi  (i847». 

eiBrfc  wdH>:  atfo  Fledln.  DU  iarndln^  G^cmUnt  bit  fa.,  llTI. 
jid  ed.,  <»wii  Ckh«h,  YeiiiMitm  *Ur  GmMrit.  toIj  lifai 
Killien.  fee.  al.i  F.  Schur,  Balk.  /Ua.  Bd.  W.  ««b):  Vahfaa, 


harmonic    coninnic    «     P 

rtmecl  to  O  and  U.  the  pn— 

tiviry   (pvm  h  uaeiaud  iM 
tfaa  oorra^pDikliiiB  n^aliva  n4iailHf_£- 
CTi)e  wbivoed  £guie  exFdaiu  Ihia 
relation   of   the .  poailive  and    nega-  nu.  yu. 

tive    prospcclrnilFs.)       Tben    any 

point  P  on  1 B  unoeMFd  wlA  the  aaiae  miabM'  »■  b  the  nuietn- 
iWity  (OPU-).  f-i— 

Itcanberaovtdihaliluordcrof  lb^!^»lllJle™illalgeb[^Banle^■ 
oF  maEnilude  ^laieei  with  the  order  on  Ihe  line  of  iSTaHociated 
potnli.  Let  the  numben,  os^ipied  arrordinB  to  the  preceding 
•pccilkationi  be  Hid  hi  be  ameuted  skit  the  poinn  seeaiding  to 
liie"ninneral>HMyit(ia(0£LI|."  The  inioductian  of  a  OBcdiiialB 

B  follsn:  T^m"^"  triTogle  oSv  1 

in  (he  eUne,  and  on  the  Gies  OU  /A 

and   OV   wtabliJi    the    Bumeialioa  i.//   \ 

i^ttem.  (OETl)  and  (OEiV).  wfase  kJ^^>^      \ 

E,   and   E,  are  arhitraiiUr   cho^a.  "^          7^^.^     \ 

Then  (cf.  Se.  ;i)  ii  H  and  N  arc  ^            I    ^^-v\ 

HKdaled  with  lilt  gninbcn  a  and  ^ ;; ^. -^ 


■ccwding 
fpUgwi  thai 


^+iy+c^ 


2.  Mfy-Y^!^ 


cioB  ■yttcma  (OCU),  (OEiV),  and 
(OEfW).  Lot  the  planat  VWP,  WUP, 
UVPcut  OU,  OV,  OW  in  L,  M,  N  retptt- 
tlvclyi  and  let  r,  4r,  i  be  tbe  numben 
associated  •ith  L.  M,  N  respectively,  a. 
Then  P  k  the  point  («.--'      *'— 


iliea  on  Ihe  plane  UVW. 
Le  cTOq^  Tailo  of  a  range 

number  characteristic  of  that ... 
:  P,  of  tbt  HDfs  P,  Pi  P.  Pi  be 

V+H-  »■■+*' 

.<.Lu  lef  (X.*.)  be  written  (or  V,-Xa-     Tbea  tlia  ci._  ._. 
IPi  P.  P.  P.l  is  defined  to  be  Ihe  number  (liw)(**.)/ft»j)(hw 
The  *<|iialitv  oT  Ihe  croa  ralioi  of  the  mngn  (Pi  Pi  Pi  M  a. 
(Q.  &  Ol  (W  is  proved  lo  be  (he  ncctisiry  and  wffioent  omdldHi 
fo<  ifcri  mutMrprojetlivily.     The  cron  ratios  of  aO  hanaosK 
ranyn  arc  then  easily  teen  to  be  all  equal  to  -  I,  by  cnnpanat  vitb 
the  range  COEiVE',)  on  the  ini*  of  t. 

Thus  d  ihe  ordinaiv  peoposilions  of  poinelrl  In  whfcli  alstane* 
and  angular  measure  do  aol  e^tcr  otherwise  than 'in  enaa  ratioft 
«'n  now  ba  Dnundatcd  and  proved-  Accordingly  the  greater  part  of 
the  analytical  thnny  ol  eonici  and  quadlics  OeUings  to  ^neur; 


M  <ki>  Kttt     The  llmiv  df 

pfidcipln  ai  docripiivt  BEomeciy  have  bevn  dflvvJqicd. 

DcjmfliM  Ccemalry. 
Dnciiplive  gcoiiu«rr  n  cudUially  Ibe  Bdai«  of  muhiplc 
wdct  loi  opcD  Kiio.  Tbe  inl  (atidiclaTy  lyitem  ol  uioDu 
WH  given  bjr  H-  ^Kb.' .  An  iniproved  venioD  ii  diK  to  Gi 
PuDd.'  Both  thoe  auLhon  irut  Lhe  idea  ol  the  clui  of  points 
GBBMltullBetbeKgmenl  lying  4«*ne«  two  pouiMuio  undefined 
[undammlal  ida.  Thiu  in  Iict  tbeie  ue  b  tbii  (jraum  In 
tiindamealfel  ideas,  nmiely,  of  pdnis  ind  ol  xgmcnta.  It  is 
tben  oqr  oiougb  to  define  [be  pmlantatinns  of  the  Hgmenls, 
>o  ■>  10  (orai  the  romplete  Btnighl  liDo.  D.  UUboi'i'  iotnula- 
tiod  af  tbe  aiioins  b  ia  Ihn  lapetc  pactically  baied  od  tbe  lame 
[uwUiataUl  idi*».  His  wcnrl;  ia  judy  iaowi 
mMbemUialkivcMigatiiHU  contained ' 
the  aiioms  is  distincily  uifeifae  to  ibit  €i  FtMta.  Dacriptive 
gteaactry  aa  aba  be  coosideiHt  *  ai  iba  ideiice  at  a  dasa  of 
relatJcaM,  cacb  lektion  being  a  two-beinuxi  serial  lelalbn,  u 
coniidered  in  the  logic  of  relations,  ranging  tbe  points  betveep 
wlikb.  it  holds  into  a  linear  opon  order.  Hius  the  reUtiona  are 
the  stiai^l  lines,  and  tbe  terns  between  which  tbey  bold  «n 
Ihc  points.  But  s  romfcinatkm  o(  these  two  pninls  of  vim 
yWds '  the  simplest  SUteoient  ot  aU.  Dacriplive  geometry  is 
then  ftincelved  a^  the  infcsilgntinn  of  ah  tindcfincd  Fundamental 
rcbiloQ  between  three  terms  (pointslj  and  when  the  [eUtfon 
hoUi  between  IhrtepoinlaA,  B,  C,  the  points  are  said  to  be  "in 
the  riinearl  order  ADC." 

0.  VeUen's  aihinu  and  definitions,  slightly  modififd,  are  as 

1.  IE  Ibe  poiMi  A,  B,  C  an  In  the  ordei  ABC,'lbcy  an  in  the 
otdet  CBA. 

1.  If  Ibe  points  A,  B,  C  an  In  tlie  ordet  ABC,  IhCy  ate  not 
tnlbf  order  BCA. 

'  3.  If  the  ptunts  A,  B,  C  are  In  the  order  ABC,  A  is  distinct 
[lomC. 

4.  II  A  and  B  srFsny  two  ctlstlactpolnlg,  there  eiiits  a  point 
C  iuch  tHal  A,  B,  C  are  In  the  order  ABC. 

DrfiKiHn.—-nt  lix  AB  rA  •  B)  conuui  of  A  and  B,  and  of  all 
pninti  X  in  OK  dI  the  pmihle  ocderj.  ABX.  AXB.  XAB.  Tlie 
poinii  X  in  the  «dec  AXB  cDnUilute  the  ikmiU  AB. 

5.  If  points  C  snd  D  (C*D}  De-OIi  the  line  AB,  tben  A  lies  on 
ihe  line  CD. 

6.  There  exist  three  dittiact  paints  A,  B,  C  not  in  any  of  the 
otd<.-s  ABC,  BCA.  CAS. 

7.  II  thrte  distinct  point.  A.  B.  C  {fig.  7])  *<  not  lie  on  the 
nuc  Lne,  and  D  and  E  are  two  distinct  points  in  the  ordeis 

BCD  and  CCA,  ihena  point  F  eiists 
In  the  Older  AFB,  and  svchthot 
D.  E,  F  aic  (finest. 

D$mitin.—\l  A.  B,  C  sre  three 
iwn<Dllii>ear  points  the  plain  ABC 
is  the  claw  of  points  which  l>  on  any 

1    pninlt  bdanrinii  la  iV  boundar 


Fic.  7, 

AS.    The  intttitr  at  the 


loniini  Id  O 

le  ABC.  ihs  bomiimy  bcini 
r  the  KKmenn  BC.  CA  and 
Iriaiule  ABC  u  lormed  by  (he  points  '~ 
'here  P  and  Q  are  points  nspcctively 

'  8.    There  exMs  a  plane  ABC.  which  does  not  contain  all  tbe 

DtfiiiHtK.~U  A.  B.  C.  Dare  four  oon^oplanar  paints,  th 

two  Boinu  on  the  Hirfaoe  of  the  teiiahtdrun  ABCD,  the 
beiM  leined  by  Ibe  inenoii  of  tbe  liiansle*  ABC,  BCD, 

__  Q.    There  eirhls  a  apace  ABCD  which  toniaiu  all  (he : 


"f^- 


and  "Sni  fond 


iiA  M  HCMirris  rTarin.  IWg) 
I.    JtrnUa  di  niU.  vol.  iv.  (i^; 

•  a.  WMI  RMUa  A  nU.  vnl.  if.  and  Russdl.  Ik.  eU.  ]  376. 
'  ' C f.  O.  ViMen. "On  Ihe  F^jenive  Aidom   of   Geometry," 
Tnnu.  Amif.  Mtik.  Sac.  Vvl.Si.  (igoi). 


Tlie  DnMtod  pniperty  bUi  (k  Ike  older  of  tber  poinu 

It  foUgws  from  aiioni  t-q  Ihai  the  paints  on  any  sinight  lint 
an  arransed  in  an  open  serial  order.  Also  all  tlie  ordinary 
Iheoienu  respecting  a  paint  dividing  a  straight  line  Into  twv 
parts,  a  nnight  line  dividing  a  plane  inio  two  parla,  andaplaiM 
dividing  space  into  two  pans,  follow. 

Apin.  in  any  g™  .  coiwLd.a  Km  I  aiid  1  pomt  A  (fe  7^. 

cl^  I,  (such  »  «).  aie  bo>in<MVt'»o'')Ui'i^llnH?iif  ^"ichABC 
one.    Let  r  be  the  other.    Then  it  can  be  pnned  iIhi  r  does  net 

.  .lened  h.    Simlla-ly  for  the  hall-line. 

such  as  fi.  intersectioR  ^-    Let  r  be  in 


md  DiiiriftlH  Spaiu.-~A  (egion  of  a 
int  one.  and  only  one,  of  the  Iwo  -supple* 
FEen  any  pair  of  points  within  it  lies 
10)  ot  <h 


entirely  within  it,  satisfies  thelW 

geometry,  where  Ihe  points  of  the  region  are  the  deacriplivB 
points^  and  the  portions  of  straight  Unci  within  tbe  region  ara 
the  dttcriplive  lines.  If  the  eiiJudHt  port  of  the  original  pnn 
.jectiv«  apace  i^  a  aingle  plane,  the  Euclidean  parallel  aiioDi  also 
holds,  otherwise  it  does  not  hidd  for  the  desct^lht  apatee  o(  the 
limited  regkm.  Agam,  convctsely.  Muling  from  an  m-lpnet 
descriptive  space  an  associaled  projective  space  can  be  con- 
stnided  by  means  of  the  concept  oE  Utal  patnti.'  These  are  alaa 
called  prajtcOw  ftif^i.  where  It  Is  understood  that  the  aimpis 
pofnls'  are  the  points  of  the  orrgrnal  descriptive  space.  An 
iifedl  ptrinl  is  the  class  of  stratgbl  lines  which  is  composed  of  two 
coi^iniit  llilet  a  and  b,  together  with  the  lines  ol  intersection  of 
all  pain  of  inlerwcting  planes  which  reapettively  coniainaand  b, 
together  with  the  Unes  of  inlemecliOn  with  the  plane 


italnlng 


il  point 


,t  Ideal  point. 


(other 


31  b)  alrady 
responding  idcat 


.  »  long  a. 
termed  pnptr,  if  Ihe  Gr 

A  theorem  essential  to  the  whole  theory  ii  tbe  {oUowiBg:  If 
any  two  of  the  three  lines  a,  b,  c  are  ccfilanar,  but  thelhree  Una 
are  not  all  coplanar,  and  similarly  fur  the  lines  s,  b,  i,  then  c 
and  d  aiB  toplanar.  It  follows  that  any  two  lines  belonging  to  aw 
ideal  pdnt  can  be  used  as  (he  pa  b-  of  guiding  tinea  In  Ibe  definition.' 
An  Ideal  point  is  said  lo  be  aheenl  wilb  a  plane,  if  any  of  L ha 
linei  composing  It  lie  in  Ihe  plane.  An  idmt  tint  is  the  claai  oF 
ideal  paints  each  of  which  ia  coherent  wiih  two  given  pUmsJ 

•CI.  P.  StScM  and  F.  En^el.  ZXa  Tleerit  d(r  AnlUh'BiH  am 
BuUid  Mi  imI  Gauss  (Leipzii.  iSss). 

'C;    Pa!cS._(K.  nl..  anir  R.  Booota.^V^lla  tntioduiKinc dejii 

(I9ad^^'wblt£^.  A 
IB07). 


u  t]  DBCtiflii  Cttuntrj  (Cambiidt*, 
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If  the  pUnes  inCctsect*  the  ideal  line  » tertted  ptoptr,  otherwise 
it  is  improper.  It  can  be  proved  that  any  two  planes,  with  which 
aay  two  of  the  ideal  points  are  both  coherent,  will  serve  aa  the 
guiding  pianes  used  in  the  definition.  The  ideal  planes  are 
defined  as  in  projective  geometry,  and  all  the  other  definitions 
(for  segments,  order,  &€.)  of  projective  geometry  are  applied 
to  the  ideal  elements.  If  an  ideal  plane  contains  aome  proper 
ideal  points,  it  is  called  proper,  otherwise  it  is  improper.  Every 
ideal  plane  contains  some  improper  ideal  points. 

It  can  now  be  proved  that  ail  the  axioms  of  projective  geometry 
bold  of  the  ideal  elements  as  thus  obtained;  and  also  that  the 
order  of  the  ideal  points  as  obtained  by  the  projective  method 
agrees  with  the  order  of  the  proper  ideal  points  as  obtained  from 
that  of  the  associated  points  of  the  descriptive  geometry.  Thus 
a  projective  space  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  ideal  elements, 
and  the  proper  ideal  elements  correspond  element  by  element  with 
the  associated  descriptive  elements.  Thus  the  proper  ideal 
elements  form  a  region  in  the  projective  space  within  which  the 
descriptive  axioms  bold.  Accordingly,  by  substituting  ideal 
dements,  a  descriptive  space  can  dways  be  considered  as  a 
region  within  a  projective  space.  This  is  the  justification  for  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  "  points  at  infinity  *'  in  the  ordinary Etididean 
geometry;  the  reasoning  has  been  transferred  from  the  original 
descriptive  space  to  the  associated  projective  space  of  ideal 
elements;  and  with  the  Eudidean  paralld  axiom  the  improper 
ideal  elements  reduce  to  the  ideal  points  on  a  single  improper  ideal 
pUne,  namely,  the  plane  at  infinity.^ 

Congruence  and  Measwement. — The  pn^erty  of  {Aysical  space 
which  b  expressed  by  the  term  **  measurability  "  has  now  to  be 
considered.  This  property  has  often  been  considered  as  essential 
lo  the  very  idea  of  space.  For  example,  Kant  writes,'  "  Space 
b  represented  as  an  infinite  given  qmamtiiy,"  This  quantitative 
aspect  of  apace  arises  from  the  measurability  of  distances,  of 
a^gles,  of  surfaces  and  of  volumes.  These  lour  types  of  quantity 
depend  upon  the  two  first  among  them  as  fundamental.  The 
measurability  of  space  is  essentially  connected  with  the  idea  of 
tongrnencOf  of  which  the  simplest  examples  are  to  be  foui)d  in 
the  proofs  of  equality  by  the  method  of  superposition,  as  used 
in  ^ementaiy  plane  geometry.  The  mere  concepts  of  "  part " 
and  of "  whole  "  must  of  necessity  be  inadequate  a^  the  fbuoda- 
tion  of  measurement,  since  we  requiret  the  oomptriaon  as  to 
^uaatity  of  regiwis  of  space  which  have  no  portiom  in  oommon. 
The  id^  of  coagruence,  as  exemplified  by  the  method  of  supec' 
position  in  geometrical  reasoning,  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
that  of  the  "  rigid  body,"  whioh  moves  from  one  position  to 
another  with  its  internal  spatial  religions  unchanged.  But  unless 
Iheie  is  a  previous  concepit  of  the  meincal  rektions  between  the 
parts  of  the  body,  there  can  be  no  basis  from  which  to  deduce 
that  they  are  unchanged* 

It  would  therefore  appear  aa  if  the  idea  of  the  congruence,  or 
mfetrical  equality,  of  two  portiona  of  space  (as -empirically  sug- 
gested by  the  moti<m  of  rigid  bodies)  must  be  considered  as  a 
fundamental  idea  incapable  of  definition  in  terms  of  those 
geometrical  concepts  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
This  was  in  effect  the  point  of  view  of  Pasch.'  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  by  Sopbus  Lie^  that  cong;^uence  is  capable  of 
definition  without  recourM  to  a  new  fundamental  id«.  This 
he  does  by  means  of  his  theory  of  finite  continuous  groups  (see 
Gboups,  Theoky  of),  of  which  the  definition  is  possible  in  terms 
of  our  eitablished  geometrical  idc^,  remembering  tha^  co- 
ordinates have  already  been  introduced.  The  displacement 
of «  rigid  body  is  simply  a  mode  oi  defining  to  the  senses  a  one- 
one  transformation  of  all  spaoe  into  itself.  For  at  any  point  of 
space  a  partide  may  be  conceived  lo  be  placed,  and  to  be  rigidly 
connected  with  the  rigid  body;  and  thus  there  is  a  definite 
correqwndence  of  any  point  of  space  with  the  new  point  occupied 
by  the  associated  partide  after  displacsmemL   Again  two  suc- 

>The  original  idea  (confined  to  this  partfeular  case)  of  ideal 
points  is  due  to  von  Staudt  {toe.  <it.\, 

*  Cf.  CrUiftttt  "  Trans.  Aesth."  Seet.  i. 

*C(.U>c.ciL 

*Ci,  Ober  &U  Gnmdiceeu  der  Goomaki*  (LeSpsig,  Ber*,  1890); 
and  TmotU  der  Trons/ormaUoHsgrvPPtn  (Lei^ig,  1893),  vol.  iii.    , 


cemivedisplaCeaKnts  of  ar^  body  from  position  A  to  poskioo 
B,  and  from  posltioo  B  to  position  C,  are  the  same  in  effect  as  one 
displacement  from  A  to  C.  But  this  is  the  characteristic  "group** 
property.  Urns  the  transformations  of  space  into  itadf  defined 
by  dbplacementa  of  rigid  bddies  form  a  group. 

CaU  this  group  of  transformations  a  congruence-gnNip.  Nov 
according  to  Lie  a  congnience*group  is  defoed  by  the  foUowiag 
characteristics^— 

1.  A  congruence^^oup  is  a  finite  continuous  group  of  onc-ooa 
transfornutions,  containii^  the  identical  transformation. 

2.  It  is  a  sub-group  of  the  general  projective  group,  ije.  of 
the  group  of  which  any  trenffocmatioH  converts  planes  inta 
planes,  and  Araight  lines  into  straight  lines. 

3.  An  infinitesimal  traasfonnati(»  can  iJways  be  found  satis* 
fy&ig  the  condition  that,  at  least  throughout  a  certain  eackacd 
region,  ai^  definite  line  and  any  definite  point  on  the  Hne  are 
latent,  «^«  correspMid  to  themadves. 

4.  No  infinitniimal  trBnsformatios  of  the  group  exists,  sodi 
that,  at  least  in  the  region  lor  which  (3)  holds,  a  straight  Unc, 
a  point  on  it,  and  a  plane  through  k,  shall  all  be  latent. 

The  property  inundated  by  conditions  (3)  and  (4),  taken 
together,  is  named  1^  Lie  "  Free  nobility  in  the  infiaitoimaL'' 
Lie  proves  the  foUowing  theorems  for  a  projective  spacer— 

I.  If  the  above  four  eoncfitions  are  only  satisfied  by  a  groop 
throughout  part  of  prokcUve  spacer  t|iis  part  cifker  («)  mubt  be  the 
region  enclosed  by  a  real  closed  quadnc,  or  09)  must  be  the  whole  of 
the  projective  space  with  the  exception  of  a  single  plane.  In  case 
(a)  the  corresponding  congruence  group  h  the  continuous  group  for 
which  the  enclosing  quadnc  b  latent;  and  io  case  (0)  an  imaginanc 
coaic  (wHh  a  real  equation)  ^^yiag  in  the  latent  plane  is  akn  ntcot, 
and  the  congruence  group  b  the  continuous  group  for  which  tike 
plane  and  conic  are  latent. 

3.  If  the  above  four  eoiltfiHbns  are  safisfled  by  a  group  thnxighout 
the  whole  of  |>rojecdve  space,  the  congrucnoc  group  is  the  coMtnuooa 

EroHp  for  which  aofne  imaginary  quadric  (with  a  ff«al  equation)  b 
itent. 

By  a  prootf  choice  of  non>homogencous  co-ordinates  the  equation 
of  any  quaoncs  of  the  tyi^  conmbrcd,  dtner  in  theorem  1  (a),  or  ia 
theorem  2,  can  be  written  in  the  form  i  +£(«'+>' +^)  *o,  where  e  is 
n^^ttve  for  a  real  closed  quadric,  and  positive  for  an  imaginary 
quadric.  Then  the  geneml  infinitesimal  transformation  b  defined 
by  the  three  equations: 

djc/ft»«ii--^+-»»+afCiix+sy+tw), ) 
d*M/-s— i»+«»jX+cy(iuf+S3r+tw).  f   (A) 
da/A>n»-«vc+"iy+a(*Mr-H7-htc«). ) 
la  the  case  conMdered  In  theorem  1  (fi},  with  the  profmr  choice  of 
co-ordinates  the  three  equations  defining  the  general  infiititeaimal 
transformation  are: 

dbr/dft.«.«*,y+«i^) 

d>yA-»-»i«-H'pc,f   (B) 

dit^«ttr<-«V-Hsy.  I 
In  thb  case  the  latent  plane  b  the  plane  for  which  at  least  one  of 
X,  y,  t  are  infinite,  that  is,  the  plane  o.x-|-o.y+o.S-Hi'"o:  and  the 
latent  conic  b  the  conic  In  which  the  cone  jr+>'-f  i^^o  intersects 
the  latent  plane. 

It  fdlows  from  theorems  t  and  2  that  there  b  not  one  unique 
congruence-^roup,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  them.  There  is 
one  congruence-group  corresponding  to  each  dosed  real  quadric, 
one  to  each  imaginary  quadric  with  a  red  equation,  and  one  to 
each  imaginary  conic  in  a  real  plane  slid  with  a  real  equation. 
The  quadric  thus  assodated  with  each  congruencc^roup  is 
called  the  absotuU  for  that  group,  and  in  the  degenerate  case 
of  I  03)  the  absolute  b  the  latent  plane  together  with  the  latent 
imaginary  conic  If  the  absolute  is  real,  the  oongrucnce^groiip 
b  kyPfrbolic;  if  Imaginary,  it  b  dUptic;  if  the  absolute  i^  a 
plane  and  imaginary  conic,  the  group  b  parabolic.  Metrical 
geometry  b  simply  the  theory  of  the  properties  of  some  particular 
congruence>grottp  selected  for  study. 

The  definition  of  distance  is  connected  with  the  eorreapowdlog 
congruence-group  by  two  eonsttterations  fn  respect  to  a  range  of  five 
points  (Ai,  At,  Pt,  P«,  Pt).  of  which  Ai  and  Aa  are  on  the  absolute. 

Let  IA(PiAtPi(  stand  for  the  cross  ratio  (a*  dcfimHl  above)  of  ike 
range  (AtPiAsPa).  with  a  aimilar  notation-  for  the  other  ranges. 
Then 

(I)  jQgtAiPiAd>i}  +  log(AiP»A«P,}  -loglA.P.AsP«|. 

and 

(2),  if  the  points  Ai,  At,  Pi,  Pt  are  transformed  into  A'l,  AV,  Pi.  P's 
by  any  transformation  of  the  conKnicpoe<«nHi^  («)  (AaPiAsPil  * 
I  A'tPiA^Pil.  since  the  transformation  isprGuective.'an<(  (fi)  A\.  A\ 
are  00  the  absolute  ance  At  and  A*  are  on  tt.    Thus  1^  lire  de&ae 
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nari»go['ati1«,aTiitihebr«^iiBa<fldiet.  H<  wu  Ibc  fini  to 
syslcnutia  wTist  had  bnn  writltr  on  Iht  subjccl,  md  supi^e- 
mcDtcd  Lhe  kbaun  ol  olhen  by  prjct[cal  experience  gained 
during  bii  inveU.  la  the  Augustan  age  Julius  Hyginui  wiou 
on  [uniing  and  bce-kceping,  Sabinui  Tico  on  hoi^cuJiHie.  uid 
during  the  esrly  empire  Julius  Craetinus  snd  Julius  AltrciB  on 
the  culture  ol  vines,  and  Cornelius  Celsus  [belt  known  lor  hta 
DiwtJi!vui)oaluiBiBg.  The  cblei  woiliu*  the  kind,  however, 
iJthatol  Lucius  Junius  MsdenliB  CoisBidU  (q.:).  Abcwl  tbc 
middle  oF  (he  md  century  the  two  Quimilii,  natives  oF  Troji, 


xt  in  Greek.  It  k  tcmsrkable  thai  Coil 
s  influence  in  Rome  and  lliiy  than  in  b 
lul  and  Spain,  whern  agricu' 


ithem 


ubjecl 


loperii 


r  educational 
One  re 


oF  this  w 


ipringing  up  in  those  co 
the  preparation  oF  manuals oj  a  popular  kiuuiur  UK  ijiiucauKiuw. 
In  the  3rd  century  Gargilius  Martialis  ol  Muinluia  compUHl 
t,  Caifiniica  in  which  medical  botany  and  the  veterinary  art 
were  included.  The  Dc  rt  ruilka  oE  Tallidius  [(Ih  centuiyj,  in 
[ouneeo  books,  whidi  U  almost  enlb'cty  borrowed  Iiam  Columella, 
is  greatly  inferior  io  style  and  knowledge  of  Ibe  subtect.  It  is  ■ 
kind  of  farmer's  calendar,  in  which  the  didetent  rural  ocnptlions 
are  arranged  in  order  oF  the  months.  The  lourle*(ilh  bot* 
(on  loiMtry)  is  written  in  clegittcs  (Bj  distichs).  The  whole  ol 
falUdhu  and  conaiderablc  fragments  oC  Uirlialis  are  eiUBL 

The  best  edirioo  oi  t(K  Scriflira  rti  naSitt  ia  by  J.  C  Sehmhlj 
(ITOi-IJoj).  and  the  irhete  lubtect  b  cidBaMlvcly  mated  by 
A.  iJicenlidt:  BMk  au  dir  rBmixlitn  LtntHnrhitafl  (iSj*- 
l«63):  Hc  alM  Tenfiel&hwabe.  Hist,  if  Rnlm  LUmlart,  3m 
C.  f.  Wr  Inltich  and  Cnib^'a  Attwmtnt  jBiyWafJ^t. 

OBOMBitAWT  (d.  jdj),  tba  patna  njni  of  En^nd,  AnsMi 
and  PoKu^  AccokHdc  M  the  legead  given  b)  MeLai>faru>ci 
Ibe  ByxantlM  bagiaiotiM,  and  luhstaniially  repeated  in  Ox 
Ronan  Acta  iantjamm  and  in  theSparpsfa  breviary,  be  was  bom 
In  Cappadoda  oftHbleChriatlan  pannls,f  rom  wbon  he  recdvnl 
a  careful  religious  Irairdag.  Other  acctnmls  place  his  binb  at 
Lydda,  hut  preserve  his  Cappadodan  parentage,  Jlaving  eia- 
bnc«d  the  profevion  of  a  soldier,  he  rapidly  rose  under  Dao- 
.deltanlobigh  military  rank.  In  Persian  Armemabc  orsaiBcd 
and  energiied  the  Chrntfan  community  U  Urmi  (UruDuk). 
and  even  visited  Britain  on  an  impciial  eapeditioa,  Wkan 
Diodellan  bad  btgim  to  manilett  a  pronoUnceil  boxility  tonrria 
CfariMlaaity,  Gaift  WHighl  a  penonal  interview  with  him,  is 
which heiude ddibente  prelession  ol  hit  Faith,  and.  eaiMaily 
tCBMMBtntlDgacahiKltiepeneiiiliDn  which  had  began. mipicd 
hli  copunlutan.  He  wa*  Iromediateiy  laid  under  amst.  and 
af  btr  various  tortujes,  finally  pat  to  death  at  Nicomedia  (Itis  body 
IwlBf  altenrards  taken  ro  Lydda)  on  the  23rd  of  April  303-  His 
festival  is  observed  oa  that  onntvenary  by  the  entire  Ronui 
Catholic  Church  as  a  teml><lup)at.  and  by  the  Spanish  Catbaiies 
as  a  duplex  of  the  Gnt  daas  with  an  octave.  The  d«r  b  abo 
celebrated  as  a  principal  feast  hi  the  Orthodoi  Eastem  Chwck. 
where  the  Mint  it  diuinguishtd  by  Ibe  tilkt  pijaUiiafrvt  aad 
TporaM^ifioi. 

The  historical  basis  of  the  tradition  Is  paiticiteily  araoutid, 
tbne  being  tvio  claiaanls  to  the  name  and  honoor.  Euwbtut, 
Hill.  tal.  vX,  ;,  Vitcs;  "  Immediately  on  the  promulgiiNa 
of  the  edict  (of  DioclDtian}  a  certain  man  of  no  mean  artgii,  b« 
highly  etteemcd  for  his  temporal  dignities,  kt  saon  ai  ibedtcne 
wat  puiillilKd  Bgatau  the  churobes  ia  Nicomedb,  Winiilaud 
t^  a  ifivinezeal  andoiciied  byanardtnt  fwih,  took  it  as  it  mat 
openly  placed  and  peeled  up  lor  puUic  inspection,  and  Un  k 
to  shreds  as  a  moat  profane  and  wicked  act.  TUi,  (Do.  was 
done  when  the  two  CacsMs  were  in  the  city,  (h*  firet  of  atiaB 
was  the  eldest  and  chief  ol  all  and  the  other  held  fourth  grade  of 
the  Imperial  dignity  after  hhn.  But  this  man,  at  the  fint  tlut 
was  diuinguithod  there  in  this  manner,  after  enduring  wliat 
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>t  Cmrge,  Is  ao  earlier  martyr  briefly  m 
iuti  PaieaU:  "  In  the  year  12s  of  the  > 
a  peraecMito  of  Ike  Cbrittiau  Iwk  ptaee.  and  aaaj 
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sufered  martyrdom,  anMngr  whom  ako  the  Holf  Ototgb  was 
martyred." 

Two  Syrian  church  inscriptions  bearing  the  name,  one  at  Ezr'a 
and  the  other  at  Sbaka,  found  by  Burckhardt  and  Portefr,  and 
discussed  by  J.  Hogg  in  the  TramaetiPHs  of  ikt  Royal  UUrary 
Soeidy,  may  with  some  probabflity  be  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century.  Calvin  hnpugned  the  saint's  existence 
altogether, and  Edward  Reynolds  (i  599-1676) ,bishopof  Norwich, 
like  Edward  Gibbon  a  century  later,  made  him  one  with  George 
of  Laodicea,  called  "  the  Cappadocian,"  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (see  George  of  Laomcea). 

Modem  criticism,  while  rejecthig  this  IdentificatioD,  is  not 
unwilling  to  accept  the  mahi  fact  that  an  officer  named  Georgioe, 
of  Ugh.  rmk  hi  the  army,  suffered  martyrdom  probably  under 
Diocletian.  In  the  canon  of  Pope  Gelasius  (494)  George  is 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  those  "  whose  names  are  justly  rarerenced 
among  men,  but  whose  acts  are  known  Only  to  God,"  a  statement 
which  implies  that  legends  had  already  grown  up  around  his 
name.  The  caution  of  Gelasius  was  not  long  preserred;  Gregovy 
of  Tours,  for  example,  asserts  that  the  aaint's  relics  actually 
existed  in  the  French  village  of  Le  Maine,  where  many  miracles 
were  wrought  by  means  of  them;  and  Bede,  while  still  eyplainin^ 
that  the  Gcsta  Ceorgti  are  reckoned  apocryphal,  commits  himself 
to  the  statement  that  the  martyr  was  beheaded  under  Dacian, 
king  of  Persia,  whose  wife  Alexandra,  however,  adhered  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  great  fame  of  George,  who  is  reverenced 
alike  by  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  and  by  Mahom- 
medans,  is  due  to  many  causes.  He  was  martyred  on  the  eve 
of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  his  shrine  was  reared  near  the 
scene  of  a  great  Greek  legend  (Perseus  and  Andromeda),  and 
his  relics  when  removed  from  Lydda,  where  many  pilgrims  bad 
visited  them,  to  Zorava  in  the  Hauran  served  to  impress  his  fame 
not  only  on  the  Syrian  population,  but  on  their  Moslem  con- 
querors, and  again  on  the  Crusaders,  who  in  grateful  memory 
of  the  saint's  intervention  on  their  behatf  at  Antioch  built  a  new 
cathedral  at  Lydda  to  take  the  place  of  the  church  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens.  This  cathedral  was  in  turn  destroyed  by 
Saladin. 

The  connexion  of  St  George  with  a  dragon,  familiar  since  the 
Gcidttt  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragirte,  can  be  traced  to  the 
close  of  the  6th  century.  At  Arsuf  or  Joppa — neither  of  them 
far  from  Lydda — Perseus  had  slain  the  sea-monster  that 
threatened  the  virgin  Andromeda,  and  George,  like  many  another 
Christian  saint,  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  veneratmn  pre- 
viously  enjoyed  by  a  pagan  hero.^  The  exploit  thus  attaches 
itself  to  the  very  common  Aryan  myth  of  the  sun^god  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  popularity  of  St  George  in  En^nd  has  never  reached 
the  height  attained  by  St  Andrew  in  Scotland,  St  David  in  Wales 
or  St  Patrick  in  Ireland.  The  council  of  Oxford  in  1222  ordered 
that  his  feast  should  be  kept  as  a  national  festival;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  he  was  made  patron  of 
the  kingdom.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  also 
under  his  protection. 

See  P.  Heylin,  The  History  of . .  .  S.  Ceorpe  of  Cappadocia  (1631); 
S.  Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Kuddte  Ages',  Fr.  Gorre?, 
••  Der  Ritter  St  Georg  in  der  Gcschichte,  Legendc  und  Kunst  "  {Zetl- 
sckrift  fUr  toissenschaftlicke  Theologie,  x\x..  1887,  Heft  i.):  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Ths  Martyrdom  and  Miracles  of  St  George  of  Cappadocia: 
the  Coptic  texts  edited  with  an  English  translation  (1888} ;  bolland. 
Acta  SancH,  iii.  loi;  E.  O.  Cordon,  Saint  George  (I907);  M.  H. 
Bulley,  St  George  for  Merrie  England  (1908). 

>  G.  A.  Smith  {Hist.  Geog,  of  Holy  Land,  p.  164)  points  out  another 
coincidence.  "  The  Mahommcdans  who  usualfv  identify  St  George 
with  the  prophet  Elijah,  at  Lydda  confound  nis  legend  with  one 
about  Chnst  himself.  Their  name  for  Anrichrist  is  Daj jal,  and  th^ 
have  a  tradition  that  Jesua  will  slay  Antichrist  by  the  gate  of  Lydda. 
The  notion  sprang  from  an  anctent  bas-relief  of  C«eor^c  and  the 
Dragon  on  the  Lydda  church.  But  Daj  jal  may  be  denved,  by 'a 
very  common  confusion  between  n  and  /,  from  Dagon,  whose  name 
two  neighbouring  villages  bear  to  this  day.  while  one  of  the  gates  of 
Lydda  used  to  be  called  the  Gate  of  Daaon.  It  is  a  curious  process 
bv  which  the  monster  that  symbolizcof  heathenism  conquered  by 
Christianity  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  first  great  rival  of  tnc  God  of 
IsracL 


aaOUKIj^Geonselxrals]  (i66o*-xra7>i  king  of  Oreat  Britain' 
and  Ireland,  bora  in  i6tfot  was  heir  through  his  father  Ernest 
Augustus  to  the  hae<fitary  by  bishopric  ol  Osnabrttek,  and  to 
the  duchy  of  CiJenbcrg,  which  formed  one  portion  of  the  Hano- 
verian possessions  of  tbe  house  of  Btunswick,  whilst  he  secured 
the  eevenion  of  the  other  portion,  the  duchy  of  Celle  or  Zdl, 
by  his  paniage  (t6&3)  with  the  heiress,  has  cOusfai  Sophia 
Dofoth^  The  ttatria^e  -was  not  a  bapf^  one.  The  morals 
of  German  courts  hi  the  end  of  the  XTth  ceatuiy  took  their  tone 
from  the  spteAdfal  profligacy  of  Versailles.  It  became  the 
fashion  foor  4  prince  to  amuse  hhuseU  with  «  mistress  or  moce- 
frequently  with  many  ajistMsses  wnultaneoittky,  and  he  was 
often  content  thai  the  mistressea  whom  he  favoured  should  be. 
nekher  beautiful  nor  witty.  George  Louis  foUonted  the  usual 
course.  Count  KOnigsmark-"^  hiuidsome  adventurer — seiaed 
the  oi^Nirtunlty  of  paying  court  to  the  deserted  wife.  Conjugal 
iafiddity  was  held  at  Hianover  to  be  a  prhrilcge  of  the  male  sex. 
Count  Kttnlgsmark  was  assassinated.  Sophia  Dorothea  waa 
divorced  in  1694,  and  remained  in  seclusion  tHl  her  death  in 
x7»6.  When  George  lY.,  her  descemhint  in  the  fourth  genera^ 
tion>  attempted  In  En^^d  to  call  his  wile  to  account  for  sins  of 
which  he  was  hhnsetf  notoriously  guilty,  fi«&4poken  public 
opinion  reprobated  the  offence  in  no  measured  terms.  But  in 
the  Germany  of  the  17th  centaiy  all  free-spoken  public  opinimi 
had  been  crushed  out  by  the  misery  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  it  was  understood  that  princes  were  to  arcaage  their  domestic 
life  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 

The  prince's  father  did  much  to  raise  the  dignity  of  his  family. 
By  seAding  help  to  the  emperor  wh^  he  was  struggling  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks,  he  obtained  the  i^nt  of  a  math 
electorate  in  1692.  His  marriage  with  Sophia,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Eli«d>eth  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Enghtnd, 
was  iK>t  one  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  confer  any  prospect 
of  advancement  to  his  family.  But  though  there  were  many 
persons  whose  birth  gave  them  better  claims  than  she  had  to  the 
English  cTown,  she  found  herself,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  next  Protestant  heir  after  Anne.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  in  170X  secured  the  inheritance  to  herself  and  her 
descendants.  Being  old  and  unambitious  she  rather  permitted 
herself  to  be  burthened  with  the  honour  than  thrust  herself 
forward  to  meet  it.  Her  son  George  took  a  deeixr  interest  in 
the  matter.  In  h»  youth  he  had  fought  with  determined  courage 
in  the  wars  of  William  III.  Succeeding  to  the  electorate  on  his 
father's  death  in  1698,  he  had  sent  a  welcome  reinforcunent 
of  HaUoverians  to  fight  under  Mariborough  at  Blenheim.  With 
prudent  persistence  he  attached  himself  closely  to  the  Whigs 
and  to  Marlborough,  refusing  Tory  offers  of  an  independent 
command,  and  receiving  in  return  for  his  fidelity  a  guarantee  by 
the  Dutch  of  his  succession  to  England  in  the  Barrier  treaty  of 
X709.  In  1 7 14  when  Anno  was  growing  old,  and  Bolingbroke 
and  the  more  reckless  Tories  were  coquetting  with  the  son  of 
James  II.,  the  Whigs  invited  George's  ekicst  son,  who  was  duke 
of  Cambridge,  to  visit  England  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case 
of  need.  Neither  the  elector  nor  his  mother  approved  of  a  step 
which  was  likely  to  alienate  the  queen,  and  which  was  specially 
distasteful  to  himself,  as  he  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  son* 
Yet  they  did  not  set  themselves  against  the  strong  wish  d  the 
party  to  which  they  looked  for  support,  and  it  is  possible  that 
troubles  woukl  h«ve  arisen  from  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  if  the  deaths,  first  of  the  electress  (May  28)  and  then  of  the 
queen  (August  i,  X714),  had  not  laid  open  George's  way  to  the 
succession  without  further  effort  of  his  own. 

In  some  respects  the  position  of  the  new  king  was  not  unlike 
that  of  William  III.  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Both 
sovereigns  were  foreigners,  with  little  knowledge  of  English 
politics  and  little  interest  in  English  legislation.  Both  sovereigns 
arrived  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  had  been  running  high,  and 
when  the  task  before  the  ruler  was  to  still  the  waves  of  contention. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  between  an  intellectually  great  man 
and  an  intellectually  small  one,  in  spite  too  of  the  difference 
between  the  king  who  began  by  choosing  his  ministers  from 
both  parties  and  the  khig  who  persisted  in  choosing  his  minister,^ 
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from  only  one,  the  work  of  paciicAiion  was  afOftmpHthmi  by 
George  even  more  thoroughly  than  by  William. 

George  I.  was  forjlunate  in  arriving  in  England  when  a  great 
military  struggle  had  coma  to  an  end.  He  bad  therefore  no 
reason  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  make  great  sacrifices.  AH 
that  he  wanted  was  to  secure  for  himself  and  bis  family  a  high 
position  which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  occupy,  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  his  German  attendants  and  his  German,  mistresses^  to  get 
away  as  often  as  possible  from  the  uncongenial  islanders  whose 
language  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  to  use  the  strength  of 
England  to  obtain  petty  advantages  for  his  German  prkicipality. 
Ia  order  to  do  ibis  he  attached  himsdf  entirely  to  the  Whig 
party,  though  he  refused  to  place  himself  at  the  diqxMal  x>f  its 
leaders.  He  gave  bis  confidence,,  not  to  Somers  and  Wharton 
and  Marlborough,  but  to  Stanhc^  and  Townshend,  the  states- 
men of  the  second  rank.  At  fint  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a 
dangerous  game.  The  Tories,  whom  he  rejected, were  num^cally 
superior  to  their  adversaries,  and  were  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy.  The  strength 
<rf  the  Whigs  lay  in  the  towns  and  in  the  higher  aristocracy. 
Below  both  parties  lay  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  cared 
nothing  for  politics  except  in  special  seasons  of  excitement, 
and  which  a^ed  only  to  be  let  alone.  In  17 15  a  Jacobite  in- 
surrection in  the  north,  supported  by  the  i4)pearance  of  the 
Pretender,  the  son  of  James  11.,  in  Scotland,  was  suppressed, 
and  its  suppression  not  only  gave  to  the  government  a  character 
of  stability,  but  displayed  iu  adversaries  in  an  unfavourable 
light  as  the  disturbers  of  the  pea^. 

Even  this  advantage,  however,  would  have  been  thrown 
away  if  the  Whigs  in  power  had  continued  to  be  animated  by 
violent  party  spirit.  What  really  happened  was  that  the  Tory 
Idaders  were  excluded  from  office,  but  that  the  principles  and 
prejudices  of  the  Tories  were  admitted  to  their  full  weight  in  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  natural  result  followed.  The 
leaders  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  continued  in  opposition. 
The  rank  and  file,  who  would  personally  have  gained  nothing 
by  a  party  victory,  were  condliatod  into>  quiescence. 

This  mingling  of  two  policies  was  conspicuous  both  in  the 
foreign  and  the  domestic  actions  of  the  reign.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  the  Whig  party  had  advocated  the  continuance 
of  war  with  a  view  to  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  king  of 
France,  whom  they  feared  as  the  protector  of  the  Pretender, 
and  in  whose  family  omnexion  with  the  king  of  Spain  they  saw 
a  danger  for  England.  The  Tory  party,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  the  authors  oi  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  held  that  France 
was  sufficiently  depressed.  A  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances enabled  George's  ministers,  by  an  alliance  with  the 
regent  of  France,  the  duke  of  Orieans,  to  pursue  at  the  same  time 
the  Whig  policy  of  separating  France  from  Spain  and  from  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  Tory  poh'cy  c^  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  understanding  with  their  neighbour  across  the  Channel. 
The  same  eclecticism  was  discernible  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
home  government.  The  Whigs  were  conciliated  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Schism  Act  and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  whilst 
the  Tories  were  conciliated  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Test  Act 
in  all  its  vigour.  The  satisfaction  <^  the  masses  was  increased 
by  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Very  Utile  of  all  that  was  thus  accomplished  was  directly 
owing  to  George  L  The  policy  of  the  reign  is  the  policy  of  his 
ministers.  Stanhope  and  Townshend  from  17 14  to  17 17  were 
mainly  occu(tted  with  the  defence  of  the  Hanoverian  settlement 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  ini7i7.  Stanhope  in  conjunction 
with  Sunderland  took  up  a  moro  decided  Whig  policy.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  repealed 
in  1 719.  But  the  wish  of  the  liberal  Whigs  to  modify  if  not  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act  remained  unsatisfied.  In  the  following 
year  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  the  subsequent 
deaths  of  Stanhope  in  1721  and  of  Sunderland  in  172s,  cleared 
the, way  for  the  accession  to  power  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to 
whom  and  not  to  the  king  was  due  the  conciKatory  poticy  which 
quieted  Tory  opposition  by  abstaining  from  pushing  Whig 
principles  to  their  legitimate  oooscquenoet. 


Nevertheless  something  of  the  honour  due  to  Walpole  must 
be  reckoned  to  the  king's  credit.  It  is  evident  that  at  his  accea- 
sion  his  decisions  were  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  royal 
authority  was  still  able  within  certain  limits  to  make  its  own 
terms.  This  sup'port  was  so  necessary  to  the  Whigs  that  they 
made  no  resistance  when  he  threw  aside  their  leaders  on  ba 
arrival  in  England.  When  by  his  personal  intervention  he 
dismissed  Townshend  and  appointed  Sunderland,  he  had  no 
such  social  and  parliamentary  combination  to  fear  as  that  which 
almost  mastered  his  great-grandson  in  his  struggle  for  power. 
If  such  a  combination  arose  before  the  end  of  his  reign  it  wnn 
owing  more  to  hit  omittiflg  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station  than 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  As  he  could  talk  no  English, 
and  his  ministn?  could  talk  no  Germim,  he  absented  himself 
from  the  meetings  <A  the  cabinet,  and  his  frequent  absence^ 
from  England  and  his  want  ci  interest  in  English  politic* 
strength^ed  the  cabinet  in  its  tendeaQr  to  assert  an  indq>endeat 
position.  Walpole  at  last  by  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
pariiament  rose  as  a  subject  into  the  almost  royal  position  denoted 
by  the  name  of  prime  minister.  In  connexion  with  Walpole 
the  force  of  wealth  and  station  establbhod  the  Whig  aristocracy 
in  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  it  was  afterwards  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  Yet,  though  George  had  allowed  the  power 
which  had  been  exercised  by  William  and  Anne  to  slip  throu^ 
his  hands,  it  was  understood  to  the  last  that  if  he  chose  to  exert 
himself  he  might  cease  to  be  a  mere  dpher  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  As  late  as  1 727  Bdingbroke gained  over  one  of  the  kind's 
mistresses,  the  duchess  of  Kendal;  and  though  her  support  of 
the  fallen  Jacobite  took  no  effect,  Walpole  was  not  without  fear 
that  her  reiterated  entreaties  would  lead  to  his  dismissal..  The 
king's  death  in  a  carriage  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  in  the  night 
between  loth  and  nth  June  in  the  same  year,  put  an  end  to 
these  apprehensions. . 

His  on^  children  were  his  successor  George  II.  and  Sophia 

Dorothea  (1687-^1757),  who  married  in  1706  Frederick  William, 

crown  prince  (afterwards  king)  of  Prussia.   She  was  the  mother 

of  Frederick  the  Great.  (S.  R.  G.) 

See  the  standard  English  histories.    A  recent  popular  work  is 
L.  Melville's  The  First  Ceorie  in  Uanoner  and  Eng^nd  (1908). 

OBORGBIL  [George  Augustus)  (1683-1760),  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  only  son  of  George  I.,  was  born  in  16S3. 
In  170S  he  married  Wilhelmina  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  1706 
he  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge.  In  1708  he  fought  bravely 
at  Oudenarde.  At  his  father's  accession  to  the  English  throrie 
he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  already  on  bad  ternis 
with  his  father.  The  position  of  an  heir-apparent  is  in  no  case  an 
easy  one  to  fill  with  dignity,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  the  prince's 
mother  by  his  father  was  not  likely  to  strengthen  in  him  a 
reverence  for  paternal  authority.  It  was  most  unwillingly  that, 
on  his  first  journey  to  Hanover  in  17 16,  George  I.  appointed  the 
prince  of  Wa)es  guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  absence.  In 
1 71 7  the  existing  iU-fceling  ripened  into  an  open  breach.  At 
the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  the  prince  selected  one  god- 
father whilst  the  king  persisted  in  selecting  another.  The  young 
man  spoke  angrily,  was  ordered  into  arrest,  and  was  subsequently 
commanded  to  leave  St  James's  and  to  be  excluded  from  aU 
court  ceremonies.  The  prince  took  up  his  residence  at  Leicester 
House,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  support  the  opposition 
against  his  father's  ministers. 

When  therefore  George  I.  died  ini  7  2  7,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Walpole  would  be  at  once  dismissed.  The  first  direction 
of  the  new  king  yras  that  Sir  Spencer  Compton  would  draw  up 
the  speech  in  which  he  was  to  announce  to  the  privy  council  his 
accession.  Compton,  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  his  task, 
applied  to  Walpole  for  aid.  Queen  Caroline  took  advantage 
of  this  evidence  of  incapacity,  advocated  Walpole's  caiue  with 
her  husband  and  procured  his  continuance  in  office.  This 
curious  scene  was  indicative  of  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  new  sovereign.  His  own  mind  was  incapable  of  rising  above 
the  merest  details  of  business.  He  made  war  in  the  ^rit  of  a 
drill-sergeant,  and  he  economized  his  income  with  the  minute 
regularity  of  a  clerk.   A  blunder  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
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In  fhafshaUiiig  the  attendants  on  a  levee  put  him  out  of  temper. 
He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  counting  his  money  piece  by 
piece,  and  lie  never  forgot  a  date.  He  was  above  all  things 
methodical  and  regular.  "  He  seems,"  said  cme  who  knew  him 
well,  **  to  think  his  having  done  a  thing  to-day  an  unanswerable 
reas(m  for  his  doing  it  to-morrow." 

Most  men  so  utterly  immersed  in  details  would  be  very 
impracticable  to  deal  with.  They  would  obstinately  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  wisdom  and  prudence  yibkh  meant  nothing  in  their 
ears,  and  which  brought  home  to  them  a  sense  of  their  own 
inferiority.  It  was  the  happy  peculiarity  of  George  II.  that  he 
was  exempt  from  this  failing.  He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
understanding  that  such  and  such  persons  were  either  wiser  or 
even  stronger  than  himself,  and  when  be  had  once  discovered  ^hat, 
he  gave  way  with  scarcely  a  struggle.  Thus  it  was  that,  though 
in  his  domestic  relations  he  was  as  loose  a  liver  as  his  father  had 
been,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  but  unobtrusive 
counsels  of  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1737,  and  that  when  once 
he  had  recognized  Walpole's  superiority  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  political  sagacity  of  the  great  minister.  It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  temper  upon  the 
development  of  the  constitution.  The  apathy  of  the  nation  in 
all  but  the  most  exciting  political  questions,  fostered  by  the 
calculated  conservatism  of  Walpole,  had  thrown  power  into  the 
faon^  of  the  great  landowners.  They  maintained  their  authority 
by  supporting  a  minister  who  was  ready  to  make  use  of  corrup- 
tion, wherever  corrupti«m  was  likely  to  be  useful,  and  who  could 
veil  over  the  baseness  of  the  means  which  he  employed  by  his 
talents  in  debate  and  in  finance.  To  shake  off  a  combination 
so  strong  would  not  have  been  easy.  George  U.  submitted  to 
it  without  a  struggle. 

So  strong  indeed  had  the  Whig  aristocracy  grown  thai  it 
began  to  lose  its  cohesion.  Walpole  was  determined  to  monopolize 
power,  and  he  dismissed  from  office  all  who  ventured  to  oppose 
him.  An  opposition  formidable'in  talents  was  gradually  formcdw 
In  its  composite  ranks  were  to  be  found  Tories  and  discontented 
Whigs,  discarded  official  hacks  who  were  hungry  for  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and  youthful  purists  who  fancied  that  if  Walpole 
were  removed,  bribes  and  pensions  would  cease  to  be  attractive 
to  a  corrupt  generation.  Behind  them  was  Bolingbroke,  excluded 
^m  parlkment  but  suggesting  every  party  move.  In  1737  the 
opposition  acquired  the  support  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
"Die  yoiwg  man,  weak  and  headstrong,  rebelled  against  the 
strict  disciphne  exacted  by  his  father.  His  marriage  in  1736 
to  Augusta  of  Saxony  brought  on  an  open  quarrel.  In  1737, 
just  as  the  princess  of  Wales  was  about  to  give  birth  to  her  first 
child,  sh»  was  hurried  away  by  her  husband  from  Hampton 
Court  to  St  James's  Palace  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life, 
simply  in  order  that  the  prince  might  show  his  spite  to  his  father 
who  had  provided  all  necessary  attendance  at  the  former  place. 
George  ordered  his  son  to  quit  St  James's,  and  to  absent  himself 
from  court.  Frederick  in  disgrace  gave  the  support  of  his  name, 
and  he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  to  the  opposition.  Later  in  the 
year  1737,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Queen  Caroline  died.  In 
174a  Walpole,  weighed  down  by  the  unpopularity  both  of  his 
rductance  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  of  his  supposed 
remusness  in  conducting  the  operations  of  that  war,  was  driven 
from  office.  His  successors  formed  a  composite  ministry  in  which 
Walpole's  old  colleagues  and  Walpole's  old  opponents  were  alike 
to  be  found. 

The  years  which  followed  settled  conclusively,  at  least  for  this 
rdgn,  the  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  appointing 
ministers.  The  war  between  Spain  and  England  had  broken 
out  in  1739.  In  1741  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
brouc^t  on  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  The  position  of 
George  H.  as  a  Hanoverian  prince  drew  him  to  the  side  of  Maria 
Theresa  through  jealousy  of.  the  rising  Prussian  monarchy. 
Jealous  of  France  led  England  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
1 741  a  subsidy  of  £300,000  was  voted  to  Maria  Theresa.  The 
king  himself  went  to  Germany  and  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
war  according  to  his  own  notions.  Those  notions  led  him  to 
tegazd  the  safety  of  Hanover  as  of  far  more  importance  than 


the  wishes  of  England^  Finding  that  a  French  army  was  about 
to  march  upon  his  German  states,  he  concluded  with  France  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  a  year  without  consulting  a  single  English 
minister.  In  England  the  news  was  received  with  feelings  of 
disgust.  The  expenditure  of  English  money  and  troops  was  to 
be  thrown  uselessly  away  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Hanover 
was  in  the  slightest  danger.  In  1742  Walpole  was  no  bngcr  in 
office.  Lord  Wilmington,  the  nominal  bead  of  the  ministry,  was 
a  mere  cipher.  The  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Granville),  attached  himself  specially 
to  the  king,  and  sought  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by  his 
special  favour  and  by  brilliant  achievements  in  diplomacy. 

In  part  at  least  by  Carteret's  mediation  the  peace  of  Breslau 
was  signed,  by  which  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia  to  Frederick 
(July  28,  174*).  Thus  reh'eved  on  her  northern  frontier,  she 
struck  out  vigorously  towards  the  west.  Bavaria  was  overrun 
by  her  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  1743  one  French  army  was 
driven  across  the  Rhine. .  On  June  27th  another  French  army 
was  defeated  by  George  U.  in  person  at  Dettingen.  Victory 
brought  elation  to  Maria  Theresa.  Her  war  of  defence  was 
turned  into  a  war  of  vengeance.  Bavaria  was  to  be  annexed. 
The  French  frontier  was  to  be  driven  back.  George  II.  and 
Carteret  after  some  hesitation  placed  themselves  on  her  side. 
Of  the  public  opinion  of  the  political  classes  in  England  they 
took  no  thought.  Hanoverian  troops  were  indeed  to  be  employed 
in  the  war,  but  they  were  to  be  taken  into  British  pay.  Collisions 
between  British  and  Hanoverian  officers  were  frequent.  A 
storm  arose  against  the  preference  shown  to  Hanoverian 
interests.  After  a  brief  struggle  Carteret,  having  become 
Lord  Granville  by  his  mother's  death,  was  driven  from  office 
in  November  1744. 

Henry  Pelham,  who  had  become  prime  minister  in  t  he  preceding 
year,  thus  saw  himself  established  in  power.  By  the  acceptance 
of  this  ministry,  the  king  acknowledged  that  the  function  of 
choosing  a  mim'stry  and  directing  a  policy  had  passed  from  his 
hands.  In  1745  indeed  he  recalled  Granville,  but  a  few  days 
were  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  attempt,  and 
the  effort  to  exclude  Pitt  at  a  later  time  proved  equally  fruitless. 

Important  as  were  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  reign, 
therefore,  they  can  hardly  be  group>ed  round  the  name  of  George 
II.  The  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender  in 
1 745,  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChapcUe  in  1 748,  the  great  war  ministry 
of  Pitt  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  did  not  receive  their  impulse  from 
him.  He  had  indeed  done  his  best  to  exclude  Pitt  from  office. 
He  disliked  him  on  account  of  his  opposition  in  former  years  to 
the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Hanoverian  connexion.  When 
in  1756  Pitt  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  Devonshire  adminis- 
tration, the  king  bore  the  yoke  with  difficulty.  Early  in  the  next 
year  he  complained  of  Pitt's  long  speeches  as  being  above  his 
comprehension,  and  on  April  5,  1757,  he  dismissed  him,  only 
to  take  him  back  shortly  after,  when  Pitt,  coalescing  with 
Newcastle,  became  master  of  the  situation.  Before  Pitt's  dis- 
missal George  II.  had  for  once  an  opportum'ty  of  placing  himself 
on  the  popular  side,  though,  as  was  the  case  of  his  grandson  during 
the  American  war,  it  was  when  the  popular  side  happened  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  martinet,  he  wished  to  see 
Admiral  Byng  executed.  Pitt  urged  the  wish  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  him  pardoned.  "  Sir,  "  replied  the  king,"  you 
have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  subjects  in  another 
place  than  in  the  House  of  Commons."  When  George  II.  died 
in  1760,  he  left  behind  him  a  settled  understanding  that  the 
monarchy  was  one  of  the  least  of  the  forces  by  which  the  policy 
of  the  country  was  directed.  To  this  end  he  had  contributed 
much  by  his  disregard  of  English  opinion  in  1743;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  added  that,  but  for  his  readiness  to  give  way  to  irresistit>|e 
adversaries,  the  tstruggle  might  have  been  far  more  bitter  and 
severe  than  it  was. 

Of  the  connexion  between  Hanover  and  England  in  this  reign 
two  memorials  remain  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than  the 
records  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial  intrigues.  With  the 
support  of  George  IL,  amidst  the  degsion  of  the  English  fashion- 
able world,  the  Hanoverian  Handel  produced  in  Enghmd  tbpse 
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inasterpieces  wTifch  have  gfven  deligNt  to  mOlions,  whibt  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Gdttingen  by  the  same  king 
opened  a  door  through  which  English  political  ideas  afterwards 
penetrated  into  Germany. 

George  II.  had  three  sons, — Fredericlt  Lotris  (1707-1751); 
George  William  (1717-1718);  and  William  Augustus,  duke  of 
Cumberland  (1721-1765);  andfive  daughters,  Anne(i709-i7S9), 
married  to  WflUam,  prince  of  Orange,  1734;  Amelia  Sophia 
Eleonora  (1711-1786);  Elizabeth  Caroline  (1713-1757);  Mary 
(1723-1772),  married  to  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
1740;  Louisa  (1724-1751),  married  to  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
Denmark,  1743.  (S.  R.  G.) 

Sec  Lord  Hcrvey,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  ofGArge  11.^  ed.  by  J.  W, 
Croker  (3  vols.,  London.  1884) ;  Horace  Walpolc.  Mem.  ef  the  Reign 
of  George  11,^  with  notes  by  Lord  HoUand  (3  vols.,  2ad  ed.,  1847), 

0E0R06  ni.  [George  WiUiam  Frederick]  (1738-1820),  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  grandson  of  George  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 760,  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  June  1 738.  After  his  father's  death  in  1 751  he  had 
been  educated  in  seclusion  from  the  fashionable  world  under 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  of  her  favourite  counsellor  the  earl 
of  Bute.  He  had  been  taught  to  revere  the  maxims  of  Boling- 
broke's  "  Patriot  King,"  and  to  believe  that  it  was  his  appointed 
task  in  life  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig  houses  resting  upon 
extensive  property  and  the  influence  of  patronage  and  corruption. 
That  power  had  already  been  gravely  shaken.  The  Whigs 
from  their  incompetency  were  obliged  when  the  Seven  Years* 
War  broke  out  to  leave  its  management  in  the  hands  of  William 
Pitt.  The  nation  learned  to  applaud  the  great  war  minister 
who  succeeded  where  others  had  failed,  and  whose  immaculate 
purity  put  to  shame  the  ruck  of  bartercrs  of  votes  for  places  and 
pensions. 

In  some  sort  the  work  of  the  new  king  was  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  Pitt.  But  his  methods  were  very  different.  He 
did  not  appeal  to  any  widely  spread  feeling  or  prejudice;  nor 
did  he  disdain  the  use  of  the  arts  which  had  maintained  his 
opponents  in  power.  The  patronage  of  the  crown  was  to  be 
really  as  well  as  nominally  his  own;  and  he  calculated,  not 
without  reason,  that  men  would  feel  more  flattered  in  accepting 
a  place  from  a  king  than  from  a  minister.  The  new  Toryism  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  was  no  recurrence  to  the  Toryism  of 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  or  even  of  Anne.  The  question  of  the 
amount  of  toleration  to  be  accorded  to  Dissenters  had  been 
entirely  laid  aside.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  crown 
should  be  replaced  in  the  position  which  George  I.  might  have 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  selecting  the  ministers 
and  Influencing  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.  For  this  struggle 
George  III.  possessed  no  inconsiderable  advantages.  With  an 
inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  way 
when  resistance  was  really  hopeless.  As  the  first  English-bom 
sovereign  of  his  house,  speaking  from  his  birth  the  language  of 
his  subjects,  he  found  a  way  to  the  hearts  of  many  who  never 
regarded  his  predecessors  as  other  than  foreign  intruders. 
The  contrast,  too,  between  the  pure  domestic  life  which  he  led 
with  his  wife  Charlotte,  whom  he  married  in  1761,  and  the 
habits  of  three  generations  of  his  bouse,  told  in  his  favour  with 
the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  marriage  had  been 
a  sacrifice  to  duty.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  had  been  observed  to  ride  morning 
by  morning  along  the  Kensington  Koad,  from  which  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  to  be  seen  from  th^  lawn  of  Holland  House 
making  hay,  or  engaged  in  some  other  ostensible  employment. 
Before  the  year  was  over  Lady  Sarah  appeared  as  one  of  the 
queen's  bridesmaids,  and  she  was  herself  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  in  1762. 

At  first  everything  seemed  easy  to  him.  Pitt  ba4  come  to 
be  regarded  by  his  own  colleagues  as  a  minister  who  would  pursue 
war  at  any  price,  and  in  getting  rid  of  Pitt  in  1761  and  in  carrying 
00  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  176a,  the 
king  was  able  to  gather  round  him  many  persons  who  would  not 
bj^^ing  to  acquiesce  in  any  permanent  change  in  the  system 
ofgovernment.    With  the  signature  of  the  peace  hh  real  dfft- 


cuhies  began.  The  Whig  hoines,  indeed,  were  divided  i 
themselves  by  perM>nal  rivalries.  But  they  were;  none  of  then 
Inclined  to  let  power  and  the  advantages  of  power  slip  from  their 
hands  without  a  struggle.  For  some  yean  a  contest  ol  infltteooe 
was  carried  on  wftiiout  dignity  and  without  any  worthy  ainu 
The  king  was  not  strong  enoogh  to  impose  upon  pnrliaacnt  a 
ministry  of  his  own  choice.  But  he  gathered  round  bimidf  a 
body  of  dependants  known  as  the  king's  friends,  who  were  lecue 
of  his  favour,  and  who  voted  one  way  or  the  other  according 
to  his  wMics.  Under  these  dfcmnstaaces  no  ministry  could 
possibly  be  stable;  and  yet  every  ministry  was  strong  enough 
to  Impose  some  conditions  on  the  kin^  Lord  Bute,  the  king's 
first  choice,  resigned  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incompetency  in 
1763.  George  GrenviUe  was  in  office  tiU  1765;  the  msdrquis  of 
Rockingham  tiii  1766;  Pitt,  becoming  enri  of  Chatham,  tUl 
illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
1767,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  But  a 
struggle  of  interests  could  gain  no  real  strength  for  any  govern- 
ment, and  the  only  chance  the  king  had  of  effecting  a  permanent 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  lay  in  the  possibility  of  Mi 
associating  himself  with  some  phase  of  strong  national  feeling, 
as  Pitt  had  associated  himself  with  the  war  feeling  caused  bjr 
the  dissatisfaction  spread  by  the  weakness  and  ineptitude  of  hk 
predecessors. 

Such  a  chance  was  offered  by  the  question  of  the  ri^t  to  tax 
America.  The  notion  that  England  was  justified  in  throwing 
on  America  part  of  the  expenses  caused  in  the  late  war  was 
popular  in  the  country,  and  no  one  adopted  it  more  pertinadouily 
then  George  III.  At  the  bottom  the  position  which  he  assumed 
was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  parliamentary  government 
as  the  encroachments  of  Charles  I.  had  been.  But  it  was  veiled  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  power 
of  the  British  parliament  rather  than  to  the  power  of  the  Britiih 
king.  In  fact  the  theory  of  parliamentary  government,  h'ke  most 
theories  after  their  truth  has  lon^been  universally  acknowledged, 
had  become  a  superstition.  Parliaments  were  held  to  be  property 
vested  with  authority,  not  because  they  adequately  represented 
the  national  will,  but  simply  because  they  were  parliaments 
There  were  thousands  of  people  in  England  to  whom  it  never 
occurred  that  there  was  any  good  reason  why  a  Britbh  parliamciit 
should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  in  the  London  docks 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  at  the  wharves 
of  Boston.  Undoubtedly  George  III.  derived  great  strength 
from  his  honest  participation  in  this  mistake.  Contending  undcf 
parliamentary  forms,  he  did  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
members  of  parliament,  and  when  at  last  in  1770  he  appointed 
Lord  North — a  minister  of  his  own  selection — prime  minister, 
the  object  of  his  ambition  was  achieved  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
large  body  of  politicians  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
servile  band  of  the  king's  friends. 

As  long  as  the  struggle  with  America  was  carried  on  with  any 
hope  of  success  they  gained  that  kind  of  support  which  is  always 
forthcoming  to  a  government  which  shares  in  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  its  subjects.  The  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 760,  and  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  accept 
him  as  a  member  after  his  re-election,  raised  a  grave  constitution! 
question  in  which  the  king  was  wholly  in  the  wrong;  and  Wilkes 
was  popular  in  London  and  Middlesex.  But  his  case  roused 
no  national  indignation,  and  when  in  1774  those  sharp  measares 
were  taken  with  Boston  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  rebellion  in  1775,  the  opposition  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  king  made  little  way  either  in  parliamentor  in  the  countiy. 
Burke  mi^t  point  out  the  folly  and  inexpedience  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  government.  Chatham  might  point  out  that  the  tne 
spirit  of  English  government  was  to  be  representative,  and  that 
that  spirit  was  being  violated  at  home  and  abroad.  George  in., 
who  thought  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Americans  was  to  obey 
himself,  had  on  his  side  the  mass  of  unreflecting  Englishmen  who 
thou^t  that  the  first  doty  of  all  colonists  was  to  be  useful  and 
submissive  to  the  mother-country .^  The  natural  dislike  of  every 
country  engaged  in  war  to  see  itself  defeated  was  on  his  aide^ 
and  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  anivcd 
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in  X7^7»  f ubscdpUQiiB  of  wooey  to  faiq^  nevr  ntgivHnts  poiir^d 

freely  in. 

In  March  1778  the  French  ambassador  in  London  ganounoed 
that  a  treaty  of  friendsl^p  and  commerce  bad  been  coocladed 
between  France  and  the  new  United  States  of  Araerks.  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  resign  power,  into  stronger  hands  and 
begged  the  hing  to  receive  Chfqham.  a*  his  priflse  mioister. 
TheJung  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  would  have  nothing  k>  say  to 
"  that  (Odious  man  "  unless  he  would  humble  himself  laenter 
the  ministry  as  North'ssubordinate.  Chatham  natuiaUy  refosed 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  his  death  in  the  couiseof  the  year 
relieved  the  king  of  the  danger  of  being  ftfain  overruled  hy  too 
ovcfbeanng  a  minister.  England  was  n^w  at  war  i^th  France, 
and  in  1779  she  was  also  at  war  with  Spaixv 

George  UL  was  still  able  to  control  the  disposition  of  office, 
fie  could  not  control  the  course  of  events.  His  very  ministers 
gave  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless  long  before  he  would  acknowledge 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Before  the  end  of  1779,  two  of  the 
leading  ipembers  of  the  cabinet.  Lords  Gower  aiul  Weymouth, 
resigneid  rather  than  bear  the  re^ionsibility  of  so  ruinous  an 
enterprise  as  the  attempt  to  overpower  America  and  Fmnce 
together.  Lord  North  retained  office^  but  he  acknowledged  to 
the  king  that  his  own  opinion  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  his  Ute  collfagiiirs. 

The  year  1780  saw  an  agitation  rising  in  the  countiy  for 
economical  reform,  an  agitation  very,  dosely  thou^  indvecUy 
connected  with  the  war  policy  of  the  king.  The  public  meetings 
held  in  the  country  on  this  subject  have  no  uninportSAt.  place 
in  the  development  of  the  constitution.  Since  the  presentation 
of  the  Kentish  petition  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  there  had 
been  from  time  to  time  upheavings  of  popular  feeling  against 
the  doings  of  the  legislature,  which  kept  up  the  tradition  that 
parliament  existed  in  order  to  represent  the  nations  But  these 
vpheavings  had  all  been  so  associated  with  ignevanceand  ^^ence 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  men  of  sense  to  look  with  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  existing  emancipati<m  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  popular  controL  The  Sacheverell  riots,  the  violent  attacks 
upon  the  Excise  Bill,  the  no  less  violent  advocacy  of  the  Spanish 
War,  the  declamations  of  the  supporters  of  Wilkes  at  a  more 
recent  time,  and  even  in  this  very  year  the  Gordon  riots,  were 
not  likely  to  make  thoughtful  men  anxious  to  place  zeal  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  classes  from  whom  such  exhibitions  of  folly 
proceeded.  But  the  movement  for  eowomical  cefom  was  oif 
a  very  different  kind.  It  was  carried  on  soberly  jft  laanoer,  and 
with  a  definite  practical  object.  It  ashed  lor  no  more  than  the 
king  ought  to  have  beei^  wiUiag  to  ooncediq.  It  attacked  useless 
expenditure  upon  sinecures  and  unnecessary  offices  in  the 
household,  the  only  use  of  which  was  to  spread  abroad  corruplioa 
amongst  the  upper  dosses.  George  UL  could  not  bear  to  be 
interfered  with  at  all,  or  to  surrender  any  element  of  power 
which  had  served  him  in  his  long  struggle  with  the  Whigs.  He 
held  out  for  more  than  another  year.  The  news  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Yorktown  reached  London  on  the  esth  of  November 
1781.    On  the  aoth  of  March  17S2  Lord  North  resigned. 

George  III.  accepted  the  consequences  of  defeat.  He  called 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  to  office  at  the  head  of  a  ministry 
composed  of  pure  Whigs  and  of  the  disciples  of  the  late  ead  of 
Chatham,  and  he  authorised  the  new  ministry  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Their  hands  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
Rodney's  victory  over  the  Jpench  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  attack  upon  Gibraltar;  and 
before  the  end  of  1783  a  provisional  treaty  was  signed  with 
America,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  being 
signed  early  in  the  foUowingyear.  On  the  3rd  of  September  1783 
the  definitive  treaties  wJth  the  three  countries  Were  simultane- 
ously concluded*  "  Sir,"  said  the  king  to  John  Adams,  the  first 
minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  accredited  to  him, 
**  1  wish  you  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America, 
that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought 
myself  indispensably  bound  to  do  by  the  duty  wfaidi  I  onred  to 
my  pei^le.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  the  separation:  but  the  separation  having  been  made 


and  having  beooaie  inevitable,  I  have  always  aaid^  as  f  say  nom, 
that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friettdahtq>  Of  tlw  United 
Statas  as  an  independent  pofwer." 

L«og  before  the  signature  of  the  treaties  Roduagbam  died 
(July  I,  X78a).  The  king  cbOse  Lord  SheUnime,  the  bead  Ol 
the  Chatham  sectios  of  the  govcnuaent,  to  be  prime  minister. 
Fob  and  the  f cUowers  of  J(orhingham  idnsed  to  ttrve  eacapt 
under  the  duke  of  Portknd,  a  minister  of  their  own  sebctioB, 
andieaignedoffioet  TheoUcoM^itutioiMlatmgg^ioftheraign 
was.now  to  be  Cought  out  once  metci  Fox,  too  weak  to  ohtihi 
a  majority  alene^  oaatwccd  with  hotd  North,  and  defeated 
Shelbume  in  the  Housftof  Commeni  on  the  a7th  of  Febmary 
1783.  Ontho«>d«CA^theooaIitiQiKtoek.offic^'w{thF0rt]aAd 
as  nominal  pifaie  min^Aer,'aBd  Fdi  aid  North  the  secretaries 
of  state  as  its  seal  heads. 

.  This  attempt  to  impose  tipon  him  a  ministry  which  be  disliked 
made  the  king  very  angry.  But  the  aenr.  cabinet  haid  a  large 
majoiity'  in  the  Houae  of  Coraabons,  and  the  only  chance  of 
misting  it  lay  ia  an  appeal  to  thocountiy  agant  the  House  of 
Cemmona.  Such  an  appeal  waajiot  Hlufy:  to  be -responded  to 
unless  the  ministers  discredited  themselves  with  the  llatioa. 
Gectie  HI.  therefore  waited  his  time.  .Thoogfa  a  coalition 
between  mea  Uttedy  opposed  to  one  maotbtr  in  aU  political 
principles  and  draam  together  by  nothing  but  love  of  ojke  was 
in  itself  diacaaditaUe*  it  needed  abma  mere  positive  cause  of 
dissatiirfartion  to  aiOuse  the  codstituendea,  whkfa  weia  %y  m> 
means  ao  ready  to  interfere  Sn  political  dtaputes  at  diat  time  as 
they  are  now.  Sack  diaaatisfaction  was  given  by  the  India  Bill, 
drawiyup  by  Burlce.  AssoooasithadpaBsedtfamughtheOan- 
moDS  the  king  hastened  to  psocare  its  rejectioa  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  peraooalintenrention  with  thopeer^  Heanlbariaed 
Lead  Tbmple  to  decIHie  In  hia  name  that  he  would  count  any 
peer  irhi^  voted  for  the  bil  aa  hia  enehiy*  On  the  r7«h  of 
Peoember  1783  the  bill  waa  thrown  out.  The  next  day  miniMen 
WKfO  diamiaaed.  William  Pitt  became  prime  ^mhiister.  After 
some  weeka^  struggle  with  a  constantly  decreasing  najoaf  ty  In 
the  Commons,  the  lung^  dissolved  pariiamfol;  on  the  ajth  of 
March  1784.  The  country  ralHed  round  the  aknm  and  the 
young  ministes,  and  Pitt  was  ficmly  establisiied  in  office. 

These  can  be  no  reasonable  doobt^  that  Pitt  net  only  took 
advantage  of  thO  Mag's  inte^rcntioa  in  the  Lords,  but^  wab 
cognisant  of  the  intrigue  before  it  was  actually  oanried  out.  ft 
was  upon  him,.tooy  that  the  weight  of  recoiidling  the  ceuatrv 
to  aa  administration  farmed  ander  such  droumstanoes  lay. 
The  general  readt,  so  far  as  George  in.  was  coaoemed,  was 
that  to  aU  outward  appearance  he  had  won  the  great  batde  of 
hia  life.  It  waa  he  who  was  to  appoint  the  prime  minister,  not 
any  clique  resting  on  a  parliamentary  support.  But  the  circust- 
stances  under  wfaichtbe  victory  was  won  weM  sudi  aa  to  place 
■  the  conatttntioa  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  would  have  been  if  the  victory  had  been  gained  earUer  in  the 
reign.  Intrigue  there  was  indeed  in  1783  and  1784  as  there  had 
bean  twenty  years  before.  Parliamentary  support  was  con- 
cilkted  by  Pitt  by  the  grant  of  royal  favours  as  it  had  been  In 
the  days  of  Bute.  TheactualblowwasstrockbyamostquestioB- 
able  meaa^e  to  individual  peers.  But  the  main  result  of  the 
whole  pOliikal  situation  was  that  George  III*  had  gone  a  long 
way  towards  disentangling  the  reality  of  pariiamentaiy  govem- 
ment  from  its  acddeats.  His  ministry  finally  stood  because 
it  had  apptaled  to  the  constituencies  against  their  repreaeBtativea. 
Since  then  it  has  property  become  a  constitutional  axiom  that 
no  such  appeal  should  bo  made  by  the  crown  Itself.  But  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  one  but  the  king 
was  at  that  time  capable  of  making  the  appeal.  LordShdbwrne, 
the  leader  of  the  ministry  expelled  b  v  the  coalition ,  was  unpopular 
in  the  country,  and  the  younger  Pitt  hod  not  bad  time  to  mhkb 
his  great  abilities  known  beyond  a  limited  drde.  The  ted 
question  for  the  consdturional  historian  to  settle  iii  not  whether 
under  ordinary  drcumstances  a  king  is  the  proper  peraoa  to 
place  himself  really  as  well  as  nominally  at  the  bead  of  the 
government;  but  whether  under  the  special  drcumstanceft 
«See  Lord  Fitsamurioe'e  Ufi  tf  ShtUmrm,  \u.  393- 
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•Uck  ta&tbtd  in  trSj  k  wai  Mt  Ikter  tbtt  tBe  king  Aould 
call  upoa  the  pm^e  to  support  him,  than  that  govenuneat 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  o(  men  -who.  raited  their  power  on 
dose  bonogfas  and  the  dJspeasation  of  patronage,  wkhout 
looking  beyond  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  support. 

That  the  king  gained  credit  far  bejrend  his  own  deserts  by  the 
glories  of  Pitt's  ministry  is  bqrond  a  donbt.  Nor  can  these  be 
any  reasouaHodoiibt  that  hit  own  enmple  of  domestic  propriety 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his  minister.  It  is  cnie 
that  that  Mfe  was  insufferaUgr  duM.  No  gkams  of  literacy  <st 
artistic  taste  lightened  it  up.  The  dupfiMJints  of  the  oouit 
became  inured  to  dull  routine  uacheqaered  by  loving  sympathy. 
The  SOBS  of  the  household  were  dciTen  by  the  sheer  weariness  of 
such  an  czistenct  into  the  coarsest  profligacy.  Bat  all  thla  was 
not  visible  from  a  distance.  The  tide  of  moral  and  reUgkms 
improvement  which  had  set  in  in  Kngltnd  since  the  days  of 
Wesley  brought  popularity  to  a  king  who  was  faithful  to  his 
wife,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tide  of  manufacturing  industry 
and  scientific  progress  brought  popularity  to  the  minlsterwho 
in  some  measure  translated  into  practke  the  principles  of  tlie 
WtailktfNaShns, 

Nor  were  thera  wanting  subjects  of  importance  beyond  the 
drde  of  politics  in  which  George  III.  showed  a  livoly  interest 
The  voyages  of  discovery  which  made  known  so  laige  a  part  of 
the  isbods  and  coasts  of  the  Fadfic  Ocean  received  from  him 
a  warm  support.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
its  (manccs  were  strengthened  by  liberal  grants  from  the  privy 
purse.  His  favourite  parMnt,  however,  was  farmings  When 
Arthur  Young  waa  issuing  his  AnnaU  of  AgncuUmif  he  was 
supplied  wUh  information  by  the  king,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Mr  Ralpo  lUiblnson,  relating  to  a  form  at  Fetenham. 

The  life  of  the  king  was  suddenly  clouded  over.  Eariy  hi  Ms 
reign,  in  1765,  he  had  been  out  of  health,  and-r-though  the  fact 
was  studiously  concealed  at  the  timer-symptoms  of  mental 
nberration  wera  even  then  to  be  perceived.  In  October  2788  he 
was  again  out  of  health,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month  his  insanity  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Whilst  Pitt  and  For 
were  oontendiBg  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  terms  on 
which  the  regency  should  be  committed  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  king  was  a  helpless  victim  to  the  Ignorance  <rf  phyridans  and 
the  brutalities  of  his  servants.  At  but  Dr  Willis,  who  had  made 
himself  a  name  by  prescribing  gentleness  instMd  of  rigour  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane^  was  called  in.  Under  fa^  more 
humane  management  the  kfag  inpldly  recovered.  Before  the 
end  of  Februaiy  1789  he  was  able  to  write  to  Pitt  thanking  him 
for  his  warm  support  of  his  interests  during  his  Alness.  On  the 
J3rd  of  April  he  went  in  person  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks 
lorhisreooveiy. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  around  St  Paul's 
was  but  a  foretaste  of  a  popularity  far  more  univenaL  The< 
Vttack  Bevohition  frightened  the  great  Whig  landowners  t^i 
they  made  their  peace  with  the  kbg.  Those  who  thought  that 
the  true  basb  of  government  waa  aristocratical  were  now  of  one 
mind  with  those  who  thought  that  the  true  basis  of  government 
was  monarchical;  and  thoe  two  classes  were  joined  by  a  far 
larger  multitude  which  had  no  political  ideas  whatevor,  but  which 
had  a  moral  horror  of  the  guillotine.  As  Elisabeth  had  once 
been  the  symbol  of  resistance  to  Spain,  George  was  now  the 
aymbd  of  resistance  to  France.  He  was  not,  however,  more 
than  the  symbol  He  aUowed  Pitt  to  levy  taxes  and  incur  debt, 
to  launch  armies  to  defeat,  and  to  prosecute  the  English  imttators 
of  French  revolutionary  courses.  At  last,  however,  after  the 
Union  with  Ireland  was  accomplished,  he  learned  that  Pitt  was 
planning  a  scheme  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  the  disabilitiea 
under  which  thQr  Uboured.  The  plan  was  revealed  to  him  by 
the  chancellor.  Lord  Loughborough,  a  aelfish  and  intriguing 
politician  who  haiTserved  aU  parties  in  tnm,  and  who  sought  to 
forward  his  own  interests  by  falling  in  with  the  king's  prejudices. 
George  III.  at  once  took  up  the  position  from  v^ich  he^never 
swerved.  He  dedared  that  to  grant  cooocssioos  to  the  CathoKcs 
iawdyed  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  that  the  king  was  absolutely  convinced  of  the  serious 


nainv^  of  the  obj(M6oB.  Nbr  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  be 
had  the  English  people  behind  him.  Both  in  his  peace  mimstxy 
and  in  his  war  ministry  Pitt  had  taken  his  stand  on  royal  favour 
and  on  popular  support.  Both,  failed,  him  aHke  now,  and  he 
resigned  office  at  once.  The  shock  to  the.  king's  mind  was  » 
great  that  it  brought  on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity.  This  time, 
however,  the  recovery  was  rapid.  On  the  14th  of  h^rch  tSoi 
Pitt's  resignation  was  formally  accepted,  and  the  late  speaker, 
Mr  Addington,  was  instaOod  in  office  as  prime  minister. 

The  kiiig  was  well  pleased  with  the  diange.  He  was  never 
capable  of  appredatiqg  high  merit  in  any  one;  and  he  wu 
unable  to  peitdve  that  the  question  on  which  Pitt  lud  rerigncd 
was  more  than  an  Improper  question,  with  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  meddled.  "Tdlhfan,"  he  said,  in  directing  his  physicfaui 
to  inform  Pitt' of  his  featoration  to  health,  **  I  am  now  quite  wcQ, 
quite  recovered  iFrom  my  iflness;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer 
for,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  aU? " 
Addington  was  a  mhrister  after  his  own  mind..  Thoroughly 
honest  and  respectable,  with  about  the  same  duire  of  abilities 
as  waa  possessed  by  the  king  himself,  he  was  certamly  not  Hkdy 
to  startle  the  world  by  any  flights  of  genius.  Bntforonedrcum- 
stanoe  Addiagton's  ministry  would  have  lasted  long.  So  strong 
was  the  reaction  againat  the  Revolution  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  almost  as  suspidous  of  genius  as  the  king  himself.  Notonftf 
was  there  no  outcry  for  le^Utive  reforms,  but  the  very  idn  of 
reform  was  unpopular.  The  countrygentlemen  were  predominant 
in  pariiament,  and  the  country  gentlemen  aa  a  body  looked  upon 
Addington  with  reapectaxfed  affection.  Such  a  minister  was  there- 
fore adminblysuitedtopresideover  aflirin  at  home  in  the  existing 
state  of  opinkML  But  those  who  were  content  with  inaction  at 
home  would  not  be  content  with  inaction  abroad.  In  time  of 
peace  Addington  would  have  been  popular  fior  a  season.  In 
time  of  war  even  his  warmest  admirers  could  not  say  that  he 
was  the  man  to  <ttrect  armies  in  the  most  terrible  struggle  whidi 
had  ever  been  conducted  by  an  EngHsh  government. 

For  the  moment  this  difficulty  was  not  feh.  On  the  ist  of 
October  180X,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between 
England  and  Fkance,  to  be  converted  Into  the  definitive  peace 
of  Amiens  on  the  97th  of  March  1802.  The  ruler  of  France  was 
now  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  few  persons  in  En^and  bdievM 
that  he  had  any  real  fwrpose  of  bringing  his  aggressive  violence 
to  an  end.  **  Do  you  know  what  I  call  this  peace?"  said  the 
king;  **  an  experimental  peace,  for  it  is  nothing  dse.  But  it 
was  unavoMaMe." 

The  king  was  right.  On  the  x8th  of  May  r803  the  dedaraticn 
of  war  was  laid  before  pariiament.  The  war  was  accepted  by 
an  dassea  as  inevitable,  and  the  French  preparations  for  aa 
invasion  of  England  roosed  the  whole  nation  to  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  that  felt  when  the  Armada 
threatened  its  shores.  On  the  a6th  of  October  the  king  reviewed 
the  London  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  He  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  great  national  movement  with  which  he  beartfly 
sympathised,  and  which  beartfly  sympathised  with  him. 

On  the  isth  of  February  1804  the  king's  mind  waa  again 
aflected.  When  he  recovered,  be  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  ministerial  crisis.  Public  feeling  allowed  but  one  opinion 
to  prevail  in  Ahe  country— that  Pitt,  not  Addington,  was  the 
proper  man  to  conduct  tho  administration  in  tfane  of  war.  Pitt 
was  anxious  to  form  an  administration  on  a  broad  baris,  indudfaig 
Fox  and  aU  prominent  leaders  of  both  parties.  The  king  wooM 
not  hear  of  the  sdmisrioa  of  Fox.  His  aisUke  of  him  was  personal 
as  well  aa'  political,  as  he  knew  that  Fox  had  had  a  grm  share 
in  drawing  the  prirtce  of  Wales  into  a.life  of  profligacy.  Fftt 
accepted  the  king's  terms,  and  formed  an  adminbtration  in 
which  he  was  the  only  man  cf  real  ability.  Eminent  men,  snch 
as  Lord  Granville,  refused  to  join  a  ministry  from^friiich  the  king 
had  exdude^  a  great  statesman  on  purdy  personal  grounds. 

The  whole  question  was  reopened  on  Pitt's  death  on  the  tjrdof 
January  1806.  This  time  the  king  gave  way.  The  ministry  of 
All  the  Talents,  as  it  was  called,  induded  Fox  amongst  its 
members.  At  first  the  king  was  observed  to  appear  depressed 
at  the  necessity  of  surrender.    But  Pox's  charm  of  manner  soea 
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lilMd  upM  Urn.  **  Mr  F<a,"  said  th*  kkifl^ "  I  little  «iMM«bt 
that  you  tad  I  thookl  ever  meet  «gein  in  this  plsce;  bat  I  have 
no  dedre  to  look  hack  upon  old  gtievanoes,  and  ymi  may  rest 
assured  I  never  shaU  rcnnnd  you  of  them."  On  the  x^tk  of 
September  Foi  died,  nnd  it  ivas  not  kmls  beforo  the  king  and  the 
ministry  -ivere  openly  in  oollislon.  1^  ministry  proposed  a. 
jneasure  enabling  all  snbjects'of  the  cxown  to  serve  in  the  army 
itoinavy  in  spite  of  reHgtoua  disqnaHfifntinnfc  The  king  objected 
even  to  so  slight  a  irtodtfinUion  of  the  laws  against  the  CaUtolics 
and  Dissenten,  and  the  ndniaten  conaented  to  drop  the  biU. 
mie  king  asked  mere  than  this«  He  demanded  a  Written  and 
positive  cngifmeot  that  this  ministry  voold  never,  under  any 
tiscnmstances^  pnpoee  to  him  ''any  measmeof  cencssston  to 
the  Cathottcs,  or  even  connected  with  the  qoestkm."  The 
■yaistrft  veiy  properly  refused  to  bind  themselves  for  the  future. 
They  were  cDnaeqaently  tuned  out  of  office, -and  a  new  ndnistiy 
was  fonned  with  the  duke  of  Portland  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
nsid  Mr  Perceval  as  its  real  leader.  The  spirit  of  the  new  ministry 
vas  distinct  hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims.  On  the  ayth  of  April 
t8o7  n  dissdution  of  parliament  was  announced,  and  a  majcnity 
fe  favour  of  the  king's  minktiy  was  returned  in  the  elections 
niuch  speedily  followed. 

The  elections  of  1807,  like  the  elections  of  X7&4,  gave  the 
king  the  masteiy  of  the  situation.  In  othnr  reqpecta  they  were 
|he  counterpart  of  one  another.  In  1784  the  country  declared, 
though  peihaps  without  any  dear  conception  of  what  it  was 
doing,  for  a  wise  and  progresvve  policy.  In  r8o7  it  declared 
lor  an  unwise  and  retrogressive  policy,  with  a  very  dear  under- 
■tending of  what  it  meant.  It  is  in  hisrdianoeupon  the  prejudices 
and  ignirtnrt  of  the  country  that  the  constitutional  signMcance 
cf  the  reign  of  George  III.  appears.  £very  strong  government 
derives  its  power  from  its  representative  character.  At  a  time 
idMn  the  House  of  Commons  was  iess  really  re{»rcsentative  than 
•t  any  other,  a  king  was  on  the  throne  who  represented  the 
country  in  lu  good  and  bad  quatities  alike,  in  its  hatred  of 
fevolntionary  vk>laioe,  its  moral  sturdiness,  its  contempt  of 
lordgners,  and  its  defiance  of  all  ideas  which  were  in  any  way 
•trange.  Therefore  it  was  th^t  his  success  waa  not  permanent^ 
injurious  to  the  working  of  the  constitution  as  the  success  <rf 
Chades  I.  would  have  been.  If  he  were  foltowed  by  a  king 
less  EngUsh  than  himself,  the  strength'  of  representative 
power  would  pass  into  other  hands  than  those  which  held 
the  sceptre. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of  AD  the  TalenU  was  the  last 
political  act  of  constitutional  importance  in  which  George  III. 
4ook  part.  The  substitution  of  Perceval  for  Portland  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  ministry  in  1809  waa  not  an  event  of  any 
real  signfficance,  and  in  x8ii  the  feign  praotica^y  came  to  an  end. 
The  king's  reaaon  finally  broke  down  after  the  death  of  the 
princess  Amelia,  his  favourite  chiki;  and  the  pdnce  of  Wales 
(see  GconaB  IV.)  became  prince  regent.  The  irmtining  nine 
jrearsof  George  UI.'s  Ufe  were  passed  in  insanity  and  blindness, 
and  he  died  on  the  29th  of  January  x8ao. 

His  wife,  Charlotte  Sophia  <x744-x8x8),  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Louis  of  MecUenburg-Strelitx  (d.  x8r6),  and  was  married 
to  the  king  in  London  on  the  8fh  of  September  X761.  After  a 
peaceful  and  happy  married  life  the  queen  died  at  Kew  on  the 
iTth  of  November  18x8. 

George  m.  had  nine  sons.  After  his  successor  came  Frederick, 
duke  of  York  and  Albany  (x763-x8a7);  William  Henry,  duke 
of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.  (x76s-r837),*  Edward 
Augustus,  duke  of  Kent  (1767*1885),  father  of  Queen  Vtetoria; 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of-  Cumberiand,  afterwards  king  of 
Hanover  (i77x-i85r);  Augustus  F^rederick,  duke  of  Sussex 
(177^1^);  Adolpbus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge  (1774^ 
iS$o);  Octavius  (r779-X785);  Alfred  (X780-X783).  He  had 
also  sii  daughters— Charlotte  Augusu  (i7<S6-x838),  married  in 
1797  to  Frederick,  afterwards  king  of  WOrttembcrg;  Augusta 
Soplda  (1768-1840);  Elisabeth  (1770-1840),  married  Frederick, 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg,  x8i8;  Mary  (r776*-x857),  married 
to  William  Frederick,  duke  of  Gloucester,  18x6;  Sophia  (x777-' 
t»4»U  Amelia  (178^x810).  (&  R.  G.) 
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standard  histories.  ThackeraY's  Four  Osorges  inust  not  be  trusted 
so  far  as  historical  judgment  is  ooncemed;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  Uie 
I4fo  and  Rt$i»  (fGrnrftJIL  (snd  ed..  1867)  is  chiefly  cooceroed  with 
personalitiea.  See  also  Beckks  WiOsoci,  Goorgi  JIJ.,  at  J/oa, 
licnarch  and  Statesman  (1907). 

ttBOKOB  IV»  [George  Auguitua  Frederick]  (i76s~x83o),  khig 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid,  eldest  son  of  George  HI.,  was  bom 
at  St  Jameses  Palace,  London,  on  the  xath  ef  August  X763.  H« 
was  naturally  gifted,  was  well  taught  in  the  dasrics,  leurnt  to 
speak  French,  Italian  and  German  fluent^,  and  had  coBsiderabIa 
taste  for  mU^  and  the  arts;  and  in  person  he  was  remailcably 
hsndsome.  His  tutor.  Bishop  Richard  Hunt,  saU  of  Urn  when 
fifteen  yean  oU  that  he  woukl  be  "  either  the  most  polished 
gentleman  or  the  most  accomplished  blackguard  in  Bttrop»-< 
posaUy  both  ";  and  the  fauter  prediction  was  only  too  fully 
justified.  Reaaion  from  the  strict  and  parsimonious  style  el 
bis  parents'  domestic  life,  which  was  quite  out  of  toudi  with  the 
gaiety  and  cictravaganoe  of  London  "aodety,"  had  its  natural 
effect  in  plunging  the  young-  prince  of  Wales,  inttered  and 
courted  as  he  was,  into  a  whlri  of  pleasure-seeking.  At  the  outset 
his  disposition  was  brilliant  and  generous,  but  it  was  essentially; 
unstaUe,  and  ha  started  even  before  he  came  ci  age  on  a  career  of 
dissipation  which  in  later  years  became  wholly  profligate.  He 
had  an  early  amour  with  the  actrea  Mary  {**  Perdiu  ">  Robinson^ 
and  in  the  choice  of  his  friends  he  opposed  and  annoyed  the  king^ 
with  whom  he  soon  became  (and  always  remained)  on  the  worst 
of  terms,  by  assoriating  himself  with  fox  and  Shnidan  and  the 
Whig  party.  When  in  1783  he  came  of  age,  a  compromiae 
between  the  codition  ministry  and  the  king  secured  him  an 
income  of  £50^000  from  the  Civil  List,  and  i^,ooo  was  voted 
by  pifliament  to  pay  his  debts  and  start  his  separate  establish- 
ment at  Carlton  House.  There,  under  the  auspices  of  C  J.  Fox 
and  Georgwna,  duchess  of  Devonshire,  he  poeed  as  a  patron  of 
Whig  politics  and  a  leader  in  all  the^licenee  and  humry  of  gay 
society— the  "  First  gentleman  in  Europe,"  as  his  fiattcceit 
described  him  as  years  went  on.  And  at  this  early  age  be  fdl 
seriously  in  love  with  the  famous  Mrs  ntaherbert. 

His  long  connerion  with  thb  lady  may  most  convenieiMly 
be  summarised  here.  It  waa  indeed  for  amne  time  the  one  re- 
deeming and  restraining  factor  in  his  lifis,  though  her  devotion 
and  aeU-sacrificing  conduct  were  in  marked  contrast  with'his 
unscmpulwisnrss  and  seifishnrsa.  MaryAime(oraashealwaya 
called  herself^  Maria)  Fltxherbert  (x756^xS37)  waa  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Smythe,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Smythe,  Bart, 
of  Acton  Burnell  Park,  Shropshire,  and  came  of  an  old  Romaa 
Catholic  family.  Educated  at  a  French  convent,  she  married 
first  in  177$  Edward  Wekl,  who  died  withhi  the  year,  and 
secondly  in  X778  Thomas  FItaherbert,  who  died  in  X78r,  leaving 
his  widow  with  a  comfortable  fortune.  A  couple  <d  years  later 
she  became  a  prominent  figure  in  London  society,  and  her  beauty 
and  charm  at  once  attracted  the  young  prince,  who  wooed  h^ 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  violent  passion.  She  herself  was  distracted 
between  her  desire  to  return  Us  love,  her  refusal  to  contemplate 
becoming  his  mistress,  and  her  knowledge  that  state  reasons 
made  a  regular  marriage  impossible.  The  Act  of  Settlement 
(1689)  entailed  his  forfdture  of  the  succession  if  he  married  a 
RoQum  Catholic,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  of  X772  made  any  marriage  Ql^al  without  the  king's  consent, 
which  was  out  of  the  question.  But  after  trying  for  a  while 
to  escape  his  attentioaa,  her  scruples  were  overcome.  In  Mrs 
Fitzherbert's  eyes  the  state  Uw  was,  after  all,  net  everything. 
Xo  a  RoQum  Catholic,  and  equally  to  any  member  of  the  ChrlsUan 
diurch,  a  formal  marriage  ceremony  would  be  ecdesiastioally 
and  sacramentaUy  binding;  and  after  a  period  of  passionate 
importunacy  on  his  part  they  were  secretly  married  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Burt,  a  clergyman  of  the  (Thurch  of  England,  on  the  xstb 
<rf  December  X785.^  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Mrs  Fltaberbert^s 
belid,  supported  by  ecclesiastical  considerationa,  in  her  correct 

*For  a  discussioB  of  the  ecclesiastical  validity  of  the  marriafs 
seelV.  H.  Wilkins,  Mrs  Fitakerbert  and  Georts  JV.  (190S).  chs.  vL 
and  viL 
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udUulIng|tbou(h  ttdniltedtyllle^,  tcIMtnuMp  to  the  prince 
(S  his  canoniciil  MSe;  md  thougti  that  rotalloaslil[i  nu  ool,  ud 
for  poliiicaJ  icoaooa  could  not  be,  publicly  adiniLied,  it  wa*  io 


(*  (which,  aceaidinc  lk>  &  tti 
al  SMtitnuat  might  bwe  bund  >u 
tkt  mmean  viiieh  non  got  tbcut  M  the  prince  to  lUin  it 
diumwcdbyhiipcjlticsliriends.  Ha  lived  In  the  rant  e 
vafut  «*y,  bceuM  bautilx  invalveil  la  debt,  and  i*  tbe 
would  not  *MUt  Urn,  ihoi  np  CuUon  Hdum,  and  n 

with  Un  FitdMrb  " 

bmuiblbafnethe 

lor  I,  icaat  in  leli _. 

tublidy  declaied  la  cbc  HeuK 
twn  'aothodty,  fa  aavwer  to  aUumooa  id  loe 
I  toe  itoiy  wu  a  oialkiaui  falvhood.  A  iittk 
,  in  defemlce  to  Mis  Fitcbobat'i  prosan  mad 
'i.owa  compuoction,  made  a  ipesdi  cuardedly 
I'litatement^but  though  LaptTTatatbvdBDfai  was 
effected  iti  object,  iLv  Bmte  ratina  ■  grant  of 
:  prince  and  tbe  king  oddiag  £ia,iiDa  to  hit  iocaniei 
Ud  Ma  Fititierbelt,  vba  at  6m  IhouglH  of  Kvering  bar 
cooonion  with  the  princd  (argavehira.  ThocunioD — ibere  vaa 
ne  chtM  ol  Ifae  mstriage — mt  brutally  famliea  off  ia  June  1794 
by  IbeptliiM,  when  funberpnsswe  of  d(iita(and  the  influence  ol 
a  new  E^eria  ia  Lady  Jersey)  oude  biia  contemplate  his  of&dal 
marriage  with  pmoas  Cajoliae;  in  1800,  howerer,  it  waa 
Koewed,  alter  urgent  pleading  on  lit  prince '■  pan,  and  ailsr 
Ilia  Fitabeibcit  bad  obuinsd  a  fonnal  dcdaioo  fntm  the  pope 
rile,  and  aaDctioniDg  her  taJiiE 
m  cODltnDtd  till  shoitly  btCc 
1,  when  hit  tilalioM  with  Lady  Hertford 
bnughc  iboot  a  ^al  leparatioD.  For  tbe  bcit  yean  of  hii  life 
kc  bad  at  least  had  in  Mr*  Fitzbnbect  Ibe  oearest  approach  to 
aiEal  wife,  and  tbii  wu  fuHy  recogniHd  by  ihe  royal  family.' 
But  hie  dissolute  naton  was  entirely  aelfiib,  and  bia  varioiB 
lialiou  ended  in  tbe  dominance  oi  Litdy  Conyngham,  tbe  "  Lady 
Steward  "olbiihounehold,  [romiSii  till  hii  death. 

Notorioui  aa  the  prince  of  Walei  had  became  by  17S8,  It 
was  in  that  ^ear  that  his  latbeifB  £iit  Ulaclc  of  insanity  made 
his  position  in  the  state  oneef  pecvliir  importance.     Fox  maln- 


d  PiUdi 
[,  had  a  ! 


gbt  la  aisume  the  regency  independently 

irr  uote.     Pitt,  with  tbe  support  of  both 

>  cotda  upon  him  tbe  regency  with  (Crtain 

/  of  tbe  king  In  February  1789  put  so 

I  tbe  prince^  bspes.     In  1794  the- prince  oob- 
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Oennuy  and  manied  t< 


hbB  in  INS.     ' 
■OB  oE  wa*  bnital  and  ankving.    Hie  ^ 
parted,  md  •oon  aflcr  the  Urth  of  th^ 
only  child,  the  prineea  Cbaitolxe,  tbey  wen  (onaally  wpatated. 
""  '  *"'  the  Bonae  of  ComDwai  voted  bah 

I  prince'*  debu. 

No  ona  doabted  at  that  tina  that  A 
waaiahbpawCTtoehaagethaMhiltttyalhiaplwwuto.  Hehal 
alway*  Uved  in  elna  aonarion  with  the  WUg  oppgriMan,  lid 
be  how  cn^wwtnd  LotdGtsniffielofonaaBmfatrT.    TIkm 

to  be  Rtuned  W  the  addraa  al  tbe  Boona,  and  iba  pibc* 
regent  then  Infetated  tbe  prima  ntateo,  Idr  Paiceval,  ^at  hi 
should  coBthnw  the  eda&ig  ndaiuiT  In  office.  Ttia  gmiad 
alleged  by  Ua  for  lUi  •kaertlon  of  hUManda  waa  tbe  tar  la« 
hi*  fatluT^  KcoTciy  ni^  bo  nsdered  impowtbla  It  be  iboaU 
cooe  ta  h(U  of  tbe  advent  of  the  efipoiltka  to  powtr.  Laid 
Welleiley's  reugnalion  in  Febmaiy  iSi  1  madatbc  ttl '~~ 


The  Whig  leadan.  hawaw,  nfoaed  U 
01  tbe  gnoud  that  Ibe  quealion  of  the  CathoSc  diiafailllic*  nm 
too  Iroponait  to  be  shelved,  and  that  ibcir  diSare«  of  ofilnliat 
with  Hr  Petceval  waa  too  glaring  to  be  Ignored.  The  princa 
regent  wa*  eiwa^iely  angry,  and  coathind  Perceval  In  ofBa 
till  that  airnhner^  asasataation  os  the  iith  of  May,  wfacn  be 
waa  sncceeded  by  Lord  linrpool,  after  a  ocgotiation  in  whith 
the  prcfioeitlijn  of  eotermg  the  catdnct  was  agatEi  made  to  the 
Wblgs  and  tefected  by  them.  In  tbe  military  glDiicj  of  tbe 
ioUawing  yaut  Ibe  prince  regent  bad  no  abare.  Wbeo  the 
aUiedsovadgmviutedEngiand  b  r8i4.bepUycdlhepait  d 
bott  to  perfection. .  So  great  was  bit  uapoputarity  al  borne  that 
hiiaea  wett  heard  ia  Ibe  (Ireeta  as  he  accompanied  Us  gnera 
hito  the  tlty.  The  disgust  wUcb  bit  pioBigate  and  luvBrioa 
life  caused  amoogsl  a  penpte  laflering  from  almoai  univenal 
dialtest  after  Ibe  concluaian  id  tbe  war  rapidly  incieaied.  In 
1S17  the  windows  of  the  prloce  regent's  carriage  were  bnikai 
aa  be  wu  on  fait  way  to  open  puKament. 

The  death  of  George  IlL  on  tbe  19th  ef  January  I  Sk>.  gave  to 
hia  son  Bbe  ritle  of  king  without  in  any  way  altering  the  posiion 
which  he  bad  now  held  for  nine  years.  Indinctly.  however. 
Ibis  change  brought  cut  a  nunifestatian  of  popular  feeling  luch 
as  hiafatbeT  bad  never  been  ■ub)ected  toevfen  In  the  early  days 
of  bia  reign,  irtien  mobswcit  burning  jack-boots  and  petticoals. 
The  relationB  between  tbe  new  ting  and  his  wife  onavoidab^ 
became  the  aubject  d  public  discussioD.  Ia  1806  a  charge 
against  the  princess  of  having  given  bitth  to  BD  IHegitiDiall 
child  had  been  condnstvely  disproved,  and  the  old  king  had 
consequesitly  refused  to  withdraw  ber  daughter,  tbe  prlUtesa 
Charlotte,  from  ber  custody.  When  in  tbe  regency  the  prince 
was  able  to  initrfere,  and  prohibited  his  wife  from  aeelng  bci 
daughter  more  ihao  onoc  a  foitnight.  08  Ibb,  in  tSij,  the 
prlaceat  addressed  to  bet  hushabd  a  letter  setting  fortb  ha 
complaints,  and  receiviag  00  answer  published  It  intba  Uemmi 
Clamide.  The  prince  regent  then  Kfened  the  letter,  togetha 
with  all  papers  relatlr^  to  tbe  Inqotry  of  1S06,  to  a  body  el 
twenty-three  privy  conucillon  for  an  opinion  whether  It  inaGl 
tbat  the  rescrictlons  on  the  hiteinjutse  bclweea  tbe  ptioceM 
OiBrlolle  and  her  mother  jhould  continue  tn  force.  All  eicept 
two  answered  as  the  regent  wished  them  to  answer.  But  if  the 
official  leaning  was  towards  Ibe  busbtnd ,  iheleaniug  of  ibegenefd 
public  was  towards  the  wile  of  a  man  whose  own  life  had  ool  beea 
such  as  to  justify  himlucomplairdagaf  herwhotn  he  badtbtBtl 
[nun  him  without  a  charge  of  any  kind.  Addresses  of  empathy 
were  sent  up  to  tbe  prlncot  from  the  dty  ot  London  and 
Dthu  puhUc  bodies.    The  dbeord  again  btik*  oat  Ik  1S14  li 
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tmuqmiai  ot  llic  udasion  of  Ibc  pdnccss  fnniOMirt  duriogtlH 
viiit  o<  lit  lUinl  sovereigns.  In  August  in  Ilut  y«f  iln  '..1. 
England,  ind  alleraJiuIe  tii«c«Kik  uphccabodeinJtaJy.  The 
ncceMtonol  GeoigelV.  bcoughl  millers  lo  i  criiis.  Hb  ordered 
that  no  prayer  lot  his  wile  isquctu  ihould  be  admiltedioUi  thE 
Flayer  Book.  She  at  once  cbsUeneed  die  accuuUon  whicb  was 
implied  in  Ihia  ombtioa  h>  teiuming  lo  England.  OaUi«7thof 
June  the  arrived  in  London.  BcIor  the  Idi  Che  oomiDcni  the 
had  bMD  iofDinicd  that  piooKdiaes  would  be  taken  againtt  ber 
loradulltry  il  she  Landed  in  England.  Tho  years  before,  in  iSl8, 
^DunissioneT)  had  been  kdi  to  MDan  to  iiivaUigite  cbaiges 
Bgaiut  her;  and  their  report,  laid  behrs  (be  cabinet  in  iBig, 
waa  made  the  t>aiJ3  of  the  proneution.  On  Ibc  day  on  which 
she  arrived  in  London  a  racsugc  wubjd  before  bvlb  Hvuses 
lecoouDeoding  the  crimirulipg  tvMence  to  porUament-  A 
■cent  commitlee  in  the  HouH  of  Lords  aft«  coaside^ng  this 
evidence  hroughi  in  a  repott  on  which  ilie  prime  miniitir  lounded 
■  Bill  of  Pains  and  Peoalliet  ID  diworce  the  queea  and  ta  deprive 
her  of  her  loyal  litle.  The  bill  pdased  the  three  leadingi  with 
dimlniihcid  majorJiits,  aodwbenon  the  third  leading  il  obtained 
only  a  majority  of  pine,  it  was  abandoned  by  Ihe  CflVErnoienL 
Tb^  king's  unpopularity,  great  as  it  had  been  before,  wai  bow 
greater  than  ever.  Public  optnioo.  without  itouUing  ilseU 
to  ask  whether  the  queen  waa  guilty  or  r»t,  WOi  [ouBcd  to 
indignuiion  by  the  spectacle  of  such  a  charge  being  brought  by  a 
huaband  wbo  bad  thriiil  away  fiii  wife  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
•lone,  without  ptoledion  or  aupport,  and  who,  whlsi  iurt«uBding 
bcr  wHh  spies  todclecl,  perhaps  lo  inveiu,  her  acts  oi  inSdeUtf. 
wu  binneli  nototteui  lor  he  adulterous  lile.  In.thc  lolkiwing 
year  (iSii)  she  atlenpled  lo  loice  her  way  into  Weflninsler 
Abbey  to  lalie  hct  place  at  the  corooation.  Da  this  ocUsioa 
the  popular  suppoci  failed  h«ri  and  bei  death  in  Augtut  leUgved' 
Ihe  king  from  funhtr  annoyance. 

Inuncditlely  alter  the  deatliai  the  qUMD,  (he  king  set  Odt  for 
Irelud.  He  remained  ihnt  hula  siirxt  limi^  atHt  hiseSuiive 
■iBcUralion  that  rank,  atiiian,  hoDOUn  were  oothing  compared 
.with  the  exalted  happioeu  of  living  {n  the  hcuta  of  bi£  Irish 
wbJKts  gained  him  a.  msmentaiy  popularity  which  was  beyond 
his  attainment  in  a  country  where  he  was  better  known.  His 
reception  in  DubLiB  eacoumged  htm  to  attempt  ■  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh in  tfae  following  year  (August  iSii).  Since  Charles  IL 
had  come  U>  play  Ibe  sorry  part  of  a  covenviliaE  king  in  i6jo 
DO  sovereign  of  Ibe  country  bad  set  foot  on  Scottish  soiL  Sir 
Waller  Soott  took  the  leading  part  in  orgaiizinB  his  reception. 
Hie  emhuuasm  with  whkli  he  lus  received  equalled,  il  it  did 
not  Btupata,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  received  In 
DabHn.  But  tJie  qualities  which  enahk>d  him  to  fii  the  Meeting 
lympathiet  ol  the  moment  were  not  such  as  would  enable  bim 

indubitably  posessed  by  his  lather.  He  returned  fnm  Edtn- 
bunib  to  bee  the  riuetCioiiof  the  ap(ii»ntmtiit  of  a  tccrettry  of 
d  by  the  dUth  of  Lord  Londonderry 
>n  the  queMiun  of  the  appotnunml  of 
ine  DatOe  Ii«w«b  ihe  Whigs  and  the  king  had 
the  reign  of  OoiBc  lil.  George  IV.  had  neither 
>r  tiw  iDorS]  wdghl  to-hold  the  roias  which  his 
lather  had  grasped,  fie  diskknl  Canning  for  having  taken  his 
narifc'a  nd*  very  much  as  liis  father  bad  disliked  Fox  lor  taking 
4ua  own.  But  Lord  Liverpool  insialEd  on  Carming's  admission 
M  oSce,  and  the  king  gave  way.  Tar:illy  and  without  a  struggle 
the  constitutional  victory  ot  the  last  leiga  waa  aunendoFod. 
Bat  it  was  not  mirrcndoed  to  the  same  laa  as  that  IroB  which 
it  bad  been  vnn.  The  coalition  ministry  in  1784  rested  on  the 
I  and  die  proprieton  of  rotten  boroughs.  Lord 
istry  had  hitherto  not  hten  very  enlighlened, 

■09.  But  it  dkl  Appeal  to  public  Opinion  in  a  w«y  that  the 
doalitlon  did  not,  and  what  it  wanted  itseM  in  popular  slqiporC 
wonld  be  siqiplied  by  its  Bucmsors.    What  one  kiog  bad  gained 

Lord  Liverpool's  death  in  iSir,  Ihe  same  question  wu  tried 
-wilA  Ihe  Bme  itsulu    TU  Uag  iM.anly  tUikDd.Ctiiaiag 


pepionally,  but  ht  was  (^iftosed  to  Cimlng's  poli<y.'  Vii  ilttc 
tome  hesitalion  he  accepted  Canning  as  prime  znnister;  aifd 
when,  aRcr  Canning's  death  and  the  short  mlniacry  of  LortI 
Godeiicb,  Ibe  king  in  iS>8  authoriied  the  duke  of  WeSingtan  to 
form  a  ministry,  he  was  iiatent  to  lay  down  (he  princifie  that  the 
membos  of  it  were  not  opected  to  bE  ilnanitqotis  on  Ihe  CMholfc 
question.  Wbm  In  rBij  the  Wellington  ministry  uneipoctedly 
proposed  to  inlroduee  a  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilitie;  of  the 
CathoUo,  he  feebly  strove  against  tht  ptoposal  and  quickly 
wilhdrmi  hit  oppositioti.  The  worn-out  debauchee  had  neither 
the  merit  <t  uqnieKing  in  the  choa^  doc  the  courage  (o 

George  IV.  died  on  the  ifilh  of  June  1830,  and  was  mcctoM 
by  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Clarence,  as  Willialn  IV  Htienty 
child  by  Queen  Canline,  the  priaceat  Charlotte  ABgoSta,  waa 
married  In  igi6  10  Leopold  of  Saie-Coburg,  afterwards  kingol 
the  fiijgiaia,  and  died  in  childbirth  on  the  Mh  of  Nonmbv 


i(CiBlletta^). 
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OEORQE  V.  [GeokCE  Fudeuck  Ernbbi  ALBur],  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  ol  the  British  Dominiona. beyond 
Ibe  Seas,  emperoc  ol  India  liS6s-  ),  tecond  son  of  King 
Edward  Vlf .,  was  bom  at,  Marlbotnugb  Ilouse,  Londoo,  on  the 
jrd  of  June  1865-     Whenfouryearsotd,  heindbisehlerbrolhs, 

the  tutonhip  of  John  NeaJe  Dalton,  then  curate  Of  Sand- 
ringham.  Id  1877  the  two  princes  became  nKml  cadets  on  Ihe 
''Britannia*'  at  SpLtbead.  where  they  paasetl  through  Ihe 
ordinary  curriculum,  and  in  iB7g  they  joined  H.W.S.  "Bao- 
dianle"  under  the  commsod  ol  Captain  Lord  Charles  Scoll^ 
making  a  voyage  to  the  West  ladiES,  in  ihe  course  of  which 
they  were  rated  ciidsbipmen.  Alter  a  monib  at  home  in  iSSo 
they  reuirned  to  the  ship  to  make  another  prolonged  cruise  in 
U.M.S.  "  Bacchante,"  in  the  couise  of  which  they  visited  South 
America, SouthAlrica,  Australia, the  Fiji  Islands, Japan.Ceyloiv 
Egypt,  Palestine  aad  Greets.  A  namtive  ol  the  voyage. 
TkcCraiit  if  H.M.S.  "  BatehaiU."  eompiled  from  the  letters. 

At  Ihe  clow  of  this  tour  in  rSSi  the  brothers  sepamlcd.  Prince 
George,  who  reoiained  in  the  naval  service,  was  appointed  to 
H.M.S.  "  Canada,"  commanded  by  Captain  Durrani,  ob  Ihe 
Nortfa  AjDerican  and  West  Indian  itaiton,  and  was  promnied 
snb-lieuleaant.  On  Us  relum  home  he  psiied  through  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  GrwnWicb  and  the  luancry  and  oupedo 
schools,  being  promoted  lieutenant  in  iSSj.  A  year  later  be 
was  appointed  to  H.M.S.  "  Thunderet "  of  Ihe  Medilerraneao 
squadron,  and  was  aubsoqucntly  iransierredtoH.U.S.  "  DteaiJt 
iHught"  and  H.M.S.  "Aleaandtiu"  In  i88g  ^  ioineJ  iJie 
flagship  ol  tbe  Channel  aqoadroQ,  H.M.S,  "  Morthumboland," 
and  in  Ihat  year  waa  in  command  Of  torpedo  boat  No.  jg  Iv 
the  naval  manceuvres.  In  1890  be  Was  put  in  coDiaand  d 
the  gunboat  H.M.a  '  Thrush  "  (orserviceotHieNonli  AmericlB 
and  West  Indian  station.  After  lus  promotion  M  ooouaandK 
in  iBor  he  commBskmed  H.M.S.  "  Itfclinq>u),''  tbe  comiuad 
of  which  he  relinquished  on  tlie  dt«th  of  his  btolbel,  Albot 
Victor,  the  duke. of  Clarence,  in  January  1891,  since  b^. duties 
as  eventual  heir  In  the  crown  precluded  hint  from  devoting 
himself  eidusively  to  the  aavy.  He  was  promoted  capiain 
in  tSo],  rear-admiral  in  i^ior,  and  vice-adt^calin  ivj.    He 

in  185),  and  00  iho  6th  of  July  1893  he  marded  Princess  Victoria 
Maty  (b.  ^th  Uay  rafi;),  daugiHa  of  Fiwads,;  duki  of  Tccit 
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and  Prbicest  Mary  Adeblde»  ducbest  M  Teck,  daagfater  of 
Adolphus  Frederick,  dokc  of  Cambridge.  Thdr  eldest  son, 
Prince  Edward  Albert,  was  bom  at  Wbhe  Lodge,  Ridunond, 
on  the  ajrd  of  June  1894;  Prince  Albert  Frederick  George  was 
born  at  Sandrin^iam  on  the  i4lh  of  December  1895;  Princess 
Victoria  Alexandra  on  the  2Sth  of  April  1897;  Prince  Henry 
Wilfiam  Frederick  Albert  on  the  3tst  of  March  1900;  Prince 
Ceorge  Edward  Alexander  Edmund  on  the  soth  oi  December 
rgos;  and  Prince  John  CSiarles  Frands  on  the  itth  of  July  1905. 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  visited  Ireland  in  1899,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  before  the  dea^h  of  Queen  Victoria  that 
ihey  should  make  a  tour  in  the  colonies.  On  the  accession  of 
King  Edward  VIL  (1901)  this  plan  was  oonihnned.  They  sailed 
in  the  "  Ophir  "  on  the  x6th  of  March  190X,  travelling  by  the 
ordinary  route,  and  landed  at  Melbourne  in  May,  when  they 
<^>ened  the  first  parliament  of  the  CoibmonwcaltlL  They  then 
procoeded  to  New  Zealand,  returning  by  way  of  South  Africa 
and  Canada.  An  official  account  of  the  tour  was  published  by 
Sir  Donald  MackcnxieWaUaoe  as  rJh«ir<fr<^£M^«(x90>>.  In 
November  1901  the  duke  was  created  prince  of  Walm.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  VIL  (May  6, 19 10)  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown 
as  George  V.,  his  consort  taking  the  style  of  Queen  Mary. 

QBOROB  V^  king  of  Hanover  (1819-1878),  was  the  only  son 
of  Ernest  Augustus,  king  of  Hanover  and  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  consequently  a  grandson  of  the  English  king  George  III. 
Bom  in  Berlin  on  the  37th  of  May  1819,  his  youth  was  passed 
in  England  and  in  Berlin  until  1837,  when  Us  father  became 
king  oj  Hanover  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  that  country. 
He  loBt  the  sight  of  one  eye  during  a  childish  illness,  and  the 
other  by  an  accident  in  1833.  Being  thus  totally  blind  there 
were  doubts  whether  he  was  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover;  but  his  father  decided  that  be  should  do  so, 
as  the  law  of  the  dissolved  empire  only  excluded  princes  who 
were  bom  bHnd.  This  ded^on  was  a  fatal  one  to  the  dynasty. 
Both  from  his  father  and  from  his  maternal  uncle,  Charies 
Frederick,  prince  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz  (1785-1837),  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  at  the  Prussian  court,  George  had  learned 
to  take  a  very  high  and  autocratic  view  of  royal  authority.  His 
blindness  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  the  worid  which  had  assisted  bis  father,  and  he 
easily  feU  into  the  hands  of  unwise,  and  perhaps  dishonest  and 
^Hsioyal,  advisers^  A  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  he  formed 
a  fantastic  conception  of  the  pUce  assigned  to  the  house  of  Guelph 
fo  the  divine  economy,  and  had  ideas  of  founding  a  great  Guelph 
ctate  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  from  the 
tine  of  Us  accession  in  November  185 r  he  was  constantly* 
engaged  in  disputes  with  his  Landtag  or  parliament,  and  was 
consequently  in  a  weak  and  perilous  position  when  the  crisis 
In  the  affairs  of  Germany  came  in  x866.  Having  supported 
Austria  in  the  <Uet  of  the  German  confederation  in  June  x866, 
be  refused,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  pariiament,  to  assent 
to  the  Prunian  demand  that  Hanover  should  observe  an  unarmed 
neutrality  during  the  war.  As  a  result  his  country  and  hb 
capital  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  to  whom  bis 
army  surrendered  on  the  99th  of  June  1866,  and  in  the  foUowing 
September  Hanover  was  formally  annexed  by  Prussia.  From 
his  retreat  at  Hietxing  near  Vienna,  George  appealed  hi  vain 
to  the  powers  of  Europe;  and  supported  by  a  Uurge  number  of 
his  subjects,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  which  tor  a  time  caused 
some  eubairassment  to  Prussia.  All  these  efforts,  however, 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  were  unavailing,  and  the  kmg  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  (rt  GraOnden  in  Austria,  or  in  France^ 
refusing  to  the  last  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Prussian  goveronnent. 
Whilst  visiting  Paris  for  medical  advice  he  died  in  that  dty  on 
the  i2th  of  June  1878,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's  chapel, 
Windsor.  In  February  1843  he  bad  married  Marie,  daughter 
of  Joseph,  duke  of  Saxe-Alteaburg,  by  whom  he  (eft  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  His  sonT^rnest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland 
(b.  i84S>>  continued  to  maintain  the  daha  of  his  house  to  the 
kingdom  ci  Hanover. 

By  the  capitulation  of  1866  the  king  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  persoBal  property,  which  induded  mon^  and  seciuities 


equal  to  nearly  £i|Soo,ooo,  which  had  been  sent  to  Bn^nd 
before  the  Pnoslan  invasion  of  Hanover.  The  crown-  jewds 
had  also  been  secretly  conveyed  to  En^and.  Hii  valuable 
plate,  which  had  been  hidden  at  Herrenhausen,  was  restored 
to  him  in  1867;  his  palace  at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover, 
was  reserved  as  his  property;  and  in  1867  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment agreed  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  hinded  estates, 
but  owing  to  his  contmOed  hostility  the  payment  of  the  »• 
terest  on  this  sum  was  suspendeil  in  the  following  yeiir  (see 
Hanovei). 

See  O.  Klopp,  KOiHg  Georg  V.  (Hanover,  1878);  O.  Thcodor. 
£rmiMr««f«fi  om  Gs^t  V,  (Breasernavcn,  1878);  and  O.  Mediof. 
iitwmrsm  mr  ZmlgttchUkU  (Leipag,  1881-1884). 

OIOROB  U  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1845-  ),  second  son  of 
Kii^  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  24th  of  Deceqpber  1845.  After  the  expulsion  of  King  Otbo 
in  i86>,  the  Greek  nation,  by  a  plebiscite,  elected  the  Brttirii 
prince,  Alfred,  duke  of  Edinburgh  (subsequently  duke  of  Coburg), 
to  the  vacant  throne,  and  on  his  refusal  the  national  assemUy 
requested  Great  Britain  to  nominate  a  candidate.  The  choice 
of  the  British  govemment  fell  on  Prince  Christian  WOtiam 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  George  of  Scbl^wig^tolsteio-Sonderburg- 
GlQcksburg,  whose  election  as  king  of  the  HeHenes,  with  the 
title  George  I.,  was  recognbed  by  the  powers  (6th  of  June  1863). 
The  sister  of  the  new  sovereign.  Princess  Alenndra,  had  a  few 
months  before  (xoCh  March)  married  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Edward  VII.,  and  his  father  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark  hi  the  following  November.  Another  sister,  Princess 
Dagmar,  subsequently  married  the  grind  duke  Alexandtf 
AJexandrovildi,  afterwards  Emperor  Alexander  III.  of  Russia. 
On  his  accession.  King  George  signed  an  act  resigning  his  right 
of  succession  to  the  Danish  throne  in  favour  ef  his  younger 
brother  Prince  Waldemar.  He  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
by  the  Greeks.  Adopting  the  motto,  "  My  strength  is  the  k»ve 
of  my  people,"  he  ruled  in  s|rict  accordance  with  constitotional 
principles,  thouf^  not  hesitating  to.  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
royal  prerogative  when  the  intervention  of  ihe  crown  seemed  u> 
be  required  by  drcumstanoes.  For  the  events  of  his  reign  see 
Gieece:  Hislofy. 

King  George  married,  on  the  S7th  of  October  X867,  the  grand 
duchess OlgaCo&stantinovna  of  Russia,  whobecamedistingiSBhed 
in  Greece  for  her  activity  on  behalf  of  chariuble  objects.  Thefr 
children  were  Prince  Constantine,  duke  of  Sparta  (b.  x868),  who 
married  in  1889  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  daughto-  of  the 
emperor  Frederick,  and  gvanddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Priiice  George  (b.  1869),  ftom  November  1898  to  October  1906 
high  commissioner  of  the  powers  in  Crete;  Prince  Nidids 
(b.  187}),  who  married  in  1902  the  grand  (htcfaess  Hden-Vladi- 
mirovna  of  Russia;  Prince  Andrew  (b.  x88a),  who  married  in 
X903  Prfaioess  Alice  of  Battenberg;  Prince  Chrlslopher  (b.  x888); 
and  a  daughter,  Prinoos  Blarie  (b.  1876),  who  married  in  X900 
the  grand  duke  Geoife  Michalk>vk:h  of  Russia. 

OI0RCII»  king  of  Saxony  (xS3a-i904),  the  youngest  son  of 
King  John  <A  Saxony  (d.  1875)  and  Queen  Amelia,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  8th  el  August  x832»  From  an  early  age  he 
received  a  careful  scientific  and  mintaxy  training,  ax»d  in  1846 
entered  the  active  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  artUleiy.  In  1849- 
x8sD  he  was  a  Student  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  bnt  soon  returned 
to  military  Ufe,  for  which  he  had  a  i»edilectk>n..  In  the  Austria 
Ptusskn  War  of  x866  he  commanded  a  Saxon  cavalry  brigade 
and  in  the  early  put  of  the  war  o^  2870-71  a  division,  but 
later  sncceeded  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  XII.  (Saxon) 
army  corps  in  the  room' of  his  brother,  the  crown  prince  Albert 
(afterwaniskxng)of  Saxonyj  His  name  is  Inseporabljrassodated 
with  this  campaign,  during  which  he  showed  undoubted  military 
ability  and  an  intrepidity  which  oonrniunicated  itself  to  all 
ranks  tmdcr  his  command,  notably  at  th^  battles  of  St  Privat 
and  Beaumont,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Os 
bis  brdther  succeeding  to  the  throne  he  became  oosmnaiider-in: 
chief  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  was  in  x888  made  a  Prussiao 
field  marshal  by  the  emperor  William  I.  He  married  in  1859 
the  Infanta  Mwia^iisternl  King  Xonis  of  Portugal,  and  King 
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Albett'i'inaRiage  being  cbildlas,  sttocteded  on  hit  death  in  igoi 
to  the  throne  of  Saxony.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  October  1904, 
at  PiU^ts. 

0E0R6B  op  UODICBA  in  Syria,  often  caUed  "  the  Cappa- 
dodaii,"  from  j(6  tp.  361  Arian  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom  about  ^e  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  According  to 
AmnUanus  (xxii.  xi),  he  was  a  native  of  Epiphania,  in.  COida. 
Gregory  Nasianzen  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a  fuller,  and  that 
he  himself  soon  became  notorious  as  a  parasite  of  so  mean  a 
type  that  he  wbuld  *'  sell  himself  for  a  cake."  After  many 
Urandbrings,  in  the  couite  of  which  he  seems  to  have  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  first  as  an  army-contractor  and  then  as 
a  receiver  of  taxes,  he  ultimately  reached  Alexandria.  It  is  not 
known  how  or  when  he  obtained  ecclesiastical  orders;  but, 
after  Athanaaius  had  been  banished  in  356,  George  was  pro^ 
moted  by  tbe  influence  of  the  then  prevalent  Arian  faction'to  the 
vacant  see.  His  theological  attitude  was  that  known  as  semi- 
Arian  or  Homoiousian,  and  his  associates  were  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste  and  Basil  of  Ancyra.  At  George's,  instigation  the 
second  SIrmian  formula  Opromulgated  by  the  third  council  of 
Sirmium  357),  which  was  conciliatory  towards  strict  Arianism, 
was  opposed  at  the  councfl  of  Ancyra  in  358  (Hamack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma,  tv.  76).  His  persecutions  and  oppressions  of  the 
orthodox  ultimately  raised  a  rebellion  which  compelled  him  to 
flee  ror  his  life;  but  his  authority  was  restored^-although  with 
dUficulty,  by  a  military  demonstration.  Untaught  by  experience, 
he  resumed  his  course  of  selfish  tyranny  over  Christians  and 
heathen  alike,  and  raised  the  irritation  of  tbe  populace  to  such 
a  pitdi  that  when,  on  the  accession  of  Julian,  his  downfall  was 
prodaimed  and  he  was  committed  to  prison,  they  dragged  him 
thence  and  killed  him,  finally  dtsting  his  body  into  the  sea 
(j4th  of  December  361).  With  much  that  was  sordid  and 
brutal  in  his  character  George  combined  a  highly  cultivated 
literary  taste,  and  in  the  course  of  his  chequered  career  he  had 
found  the  means  of  collecting  a  splendid  Ubrary,  which  Julian 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch  forliis  own  use.  An  anony- 
mous work  against  the  Manicheans  discovered  by  Lagarde  in 
1859  in  a  MS.  of  Titus  of  Bostra  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

The  ori^nal  sources  for  the  facts  of  the  life  of  George  of  Laodlcea 
are  Amnuanus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius  and  Atbanasius. 
His  cbaiaeter  has  been  ikawa  with  graphic  fidelity  by  Gibbon  in 
tbe  aud  chapter  of.  the  Dedime  mJ  Fau\  but  Uie  theory,  accepted 
by  Gibbon,  which  Identificw  htm  with  the  patron  saint  oiEngland  is 
now  rejested  (see  Gborcb,  Saint).  See  C.  S.  Hulst,  St  uwrge  oj 
CaPpaaocia  in  Ltgend  and  History  (1910). 

QEORGE  OF  TREBIZOND  (1395-14S4),  Greek  philosopher 
and  scholar,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  thre  re^ilval  of  letters  in  the 
Western  world,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  d^ved 
his  surname  Trapezuntios  from  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were 
f  tpm  Trebizond.  At  what  period  he  came  to  Italy  is  not  certain; 
according  to  some  accounts  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  about 
1430  to  act  as  amanuensis  to  Francesco  Barbaro,  .who  appears 
to  have  already  made  his  acquaintance;  according  to  others  he 
did  not  visit  Italy  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Florence  (r438' 
1439).  He  learned  Latin  from  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  in  three  years  he  was  able  to  teach 
Latin  literature  and  rhetoric.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  and 
a  translator  of  Aristotle  was  very  great,  and  he  was  selected  as 
secretary  by 'Pope  Nichobs  V.,  aa  ardent  Aristotelian.  The 
needless  bitterness  of  his  attacks  upon  Plato  (in  the  Comparatio 
Aristotdis  et  Ptaionis),  which  drew  forth  a  powerful  re^>onse 
from  Bessarion  (^.v.),  and  the  manifestly  hurried  and  inaccurate 
character  of  his  translations  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  other  classical 
authors,  combined  to  ruin  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  and  to  endanger 
his  position  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  indignation  against 
him  on  account  of  his  first-named  work  Was  so  great  that  he 
would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  leave  Italy  had  not 
Alphonso  V.  given  him  protection  at  the  court  of  Naples.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty 
on  the  1 2th  of  August  1484.  He  had  long  outlived  his 
reputation,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  intellect  failed  him. 
iFrom  all  accounts  he  was  a  man  of  very  disagreeable  character^ 
ctfncelted  and  quatrelsome. 


See  G..VaIgt«  Pm  WitditbtUbune  dts  Uassiuhen  AUertums  (1894). 
and  article  by  C.F.  B&hr  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encykh' 
padit.  For  a  complete  list  of  hb  numerous  works,  consisting  of 
translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  (Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Fathers) 
and  original  essays  in  Greek  (cjiicny  theoloncal)  and  Latin  (gram- 
matical and  rhetorical),  see  Fabricius,  BiUiotheca  Graeca  (ed. 
Harles),  xil. 

GEORQB  THE  MONK  IGeorgios  Monacbos],  called  Hamar- 
tolos  (Greek  for  "  sinner  "),  Byzantine  chronicler,  }ived  during 
the  reign  of  &licfaael  UI.  (842-867).  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
events.  In  four  books,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (842),  whose  widow  Theodora  restored, 
the  worship  of  images  in  the  same  year.  It  is  the  only  original 
contemporary  authority  for  the  years  813-842,  and  therefore 
so  far  indispensable;  the  eariy  parts  of  the  work  are  merely  a 
compilation.  In  the  introduction  the  author  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  literary  style,  and  declares  that  his  only  object  was 
to  relate  such  things  as  were  "  useful  and  necessary  "  with  a 
strict  adherence  to  truth.  Far  too  much  attention,  however, 
is  devoted  to  religious  matters;  the  iconoclasts  are  fiercely 
attacked,  and  the  whole  is  interlarded  with  theolo^cal  discussions 
and  quotations  from  the  fathers.  The  work  was  very  popular, 
and  translations  of  it  served  as  models  for  Slavonic  writers. 
The  MSS.  give  a  continuation  down  to  948,  the  author  of  which 
is  indicated  simply  as  "  the  logothete,"  by  whom  probably 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (second  half  of  the  loth  century)  is  meant. 
In  this  religious  questions  are  relegated  to  the  background, 
more  attention  is  devoted  to  political  history,  and  the  language 
is  more  popular.  Still  further  continuations  of  little  value  go 
down  to  X143.  The  large  circulation  of  the  work  and.  its  sub- 
sequent reissues,  with  alterations  and  interpolations,  make  it 
v^  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  oridnal  text. 

Editions:  E.  dc  Muralt  (St  J*etcrsburg,  1859);  J.  P.  Migne, 
Patrologia  Cratca,  ex. ;  C.  de  Boor  (in  Teubner  scries,  1904-  ). 
See  F.  Hirsch,  BytanHniscke  Studitn  (1876):  C  de  iBoor  in  His- 
toriscke  Unttrsuckunnni  (in  honour  of  Arnold  Sch&fer,  Bono,  188a) ; 
C  Krnmbacher,  CtschichU  der  bywanlinischtn  Litteratur  (1897). 

QEORQE  THE  SYNCELLUS  [Georcios  SYNyELLOs),  of 
Constantinople,  Byzantine  chronicler  and  ecclesiastic,  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  a.o. 
.He  was  the  synccUus  (cell-mate,  the  confidential  campanion 
assigned  to  the  patiiardis,  sometimes  little  more  than  a  spy; 
see  Syncellvs)  or  private  secretary  of  Tara(u)sius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (784-806),  after  whose  death  he  retired  to  a 
convent,  and  wrote  his  Chronicle  of  events  from  Adam  to  Dio- 
cletian (285).  At  his  earnest  request,  the  work,  whidi  he  doubt- 
less intended  to  bring  down  to  his  own  times,  was  continued  after 
his  death  by  his  friend  Theophanes  Confessor.  The  Chronicle, 
which,  as  its  title  implies,  is  rather  a  chronological  td)Ie  (with 
notes)  than  a  history,  is  written  with  n>edal  reference  to  pre- 
Christian  times  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  exhibits 
the  author  as  a  staunch  upholder  of  orthodoxy.  But  in  spite  of 
its  religious  bias  and  dry  and  uninteresting  char^ter,  the  frag- 
menU  of  ancient  writers  and  apocryphal  books  preserved  in  it 
render  it  specially  valuable.  For  instance,  considerable  portions 
of  the  oriiginal  text  of  the  Ckronide  of  Eusebius  have  been 
restored  by  the  aid  of  Syncellus.  His  chief  authorities  were 
Annianus  of  Alexandria  (5th  century)  and  Panodorus,  an 
Egyptian monk,  who  wrote  about  the  year  400  and  drew  largely 

from  Eusebius,  Dexlppus  and  Tulius  Africanus. 

Editio-  princraa,  by  J.  Goar  (1653) ;  in  Bonn  Corpus  scriptornm 
hist.  Byt.,  by  W.  Dindorf  (1829).  See  also  H.  Gelzer,  Sextus  Jtdius 
Africanus,  if.  i  (1885);  C.  Krurabacher.  Ceschickte ^ byianHnischen 
Luteralur  (1897). 

OBOROB,  HBNltY  (1839-1897),  American  author  and  poKtlctd 
economist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penp.,  oh  the  and  of  Sep- 
tember 1839.  He  settled  in  California  in  1858;  removed  to 
New  York,  z88o;  was  first  i,  printer,  then  an  editor,  but  finally 
devoted  aU  his  life  to  economic  and  social  questions.  In  187 1 
he  published  Our  Land  Fciicy,  which,  as  further  developed  in 
1879  under  the  title  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  speedily  attracted 
the  widest  attention  both  hi  America  and  in  Europe.  In  x886 
he  published  ProUction  or  Pru  Trade.  Henry  George  had  nO 
political  ambition,  but  in  x886  he  received  an  independent 
nomiaation  as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  beCMie  so  pooukr 
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that  h  TttjuXnd  a  coalition  of  tbe  two  strongest  political  partite 
to  prevent  his  election.  He  received  68,000  votcs«  against 
90,000  for  the  cQolilioo  candidate.  His  death  on  the  agth  of 
October  1897  was  foUowcd  by  one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  popular  feeling  and  general  respect  that  -ever  attended  the 
funeral  of  any  strictly  private  citizen  in  Amhrjcan  hlstoiy' 
Thfr  fundamental  doctrine  of  Henry  George,  the  ecjual  right  of 
all  men  to  the  use  of  tho  earth,  did  not; originate  with  him;  l>ut 
his  dear  statement  of  a  method  by  whicl\  it  could  be  enforced, 
without  Increasing  ^tate  machinery,  and  indeed  with  a  great 
simplification  of  government,  gave  it  a  new  form.  This  method 
he  named  the  Single  Tax.  His  doctrine  may  be  condensed  as 
follows:  The  Ixnd  of  every  country  belongs  of  right  to  all  the 
people  of  that  country.  This  right  canndt  be  alienated  by  one 
generation,  so  as  to  affect  the  title  of  the  next,  ^ny  more  than 
men  can  sell  their  yet  unborn  children  for  slaves.  Private 
Ownership  of  land  has.no  more  foundation  in  morality  or  reason 
than  private  ownership  of  air  or  sunb'ght.  But  the  private 
occupancy  and  use  of  land  are  right  and  indispensable.  Any 
attempt  to  divide  land  into  equal  shares  is  impossible  and  un- 
desirable. Land  should  be,  and  practically  is  now,  divided  lor 
private  use  in  parcels  among  those  who  will  pay  the  highest  price 
lor  t  he  \ise  of  each  parcel.  This  price  is  now  paid  to  some  persons 
annually,  and  it  b  called  rent.  By  applying  the  rent  of  land, 
exclusive  of  all  improvements,  to  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  absolute  justice  would  be  done  to  all.  As  rent  is 
always  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses  of 
government,  those  expenses  should  be  met  by  a  tax  upon  rent 
alone,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  other 
taxes.  Landlords  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  and 
nominal  ownership  of  the  land,  with  a  sufficient  margin  over  the 
tax  to  induce  them  to  collect  their  rents  and  pay  the  tax.  They 
woald  thus  be  transformed  into  mere  land  agents.  Obviously 
this  wooM  involve  absolute  free  trade,  since  all  taxes  on  nnports, 
manufactures,  successions,  donnnents,  personal  properly,  build- 
Irigs  or  improvements  would  disappear.  Nothfng  made  by  man 
Would  be  taxed  at  all.  The  right  of  private  property  in  all  things 
made  by  man  would  thus  be  absolute,  for  the  owner  of  such 
things  could  not  be  divested  of  his  property,  without  fuD  com-^ 
pensation,  even  under  the  pretence  of  taxation.  The  idea  of 
concentrating  all  taxes  upon  grottnd-rent  has  found  followers 
in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  practical  politic^  this  doctrine  is  confined  to  the  **«SlngleTax, 
Limited,"  -i^ch  proposes  to  defray  only  the  needful  public 
expenses  from  ground-rent,  leaving  the  surplus,  whatcrpr  it 
may  be,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  land-owners. 

The  principal  books  by  Hehry  George  are:  Progrtst  6Hd  Pote^ly 
(1879),  The  Irish  Land  Qustion  (i88i>.  Social  Frabkmt  (.l9A4h 
hot€Cti4fn  or  Ff4e  Trade  (iSf6}j.  Tke  Condilifn  0I  lakor  <i89l), 
A  Perplexed  Philosopher  (1892).  PoUlical  Economy  (1898),  His  soo, 
Henry  George  (b.  1862),  has  written  a  Life  (looo).  for  the  Single 
T^x  theory  see  Shearman^s  Natural  Taxation  (i899)'    (T.  G.'  S.) 

QBOROB  PI8IDA  [GioGXOS  Pisides],  Bysantiae  poet,  bom  in 
Pisidia,  flourished  during  the  7th  century  aj>.  Kothhig  is  known 
of  Mm  «xcept  that  he  was  a  deacon  and  chortophylax  (keeper 
of  the  records)  of  the  church  <A  St  ScpMa.  His  earliest  work, 
in  three  coitos  (dxpodmis),  on  the  campaign  of  the  emperor 
Headeliiis  against  the  Persians,  teems  to  be  the  work  ci  an  eye* 
witness.  This  was  followed  1^  the  A9ariat,  an  account  of  a 
futile  attack  on  Constantinople  by  the  Avars  (626),  said  to  have 
been  repulsed  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  by  the  HcraciiaSf 
a  general  survey  of  the  exploits  of  Heraclius  both  at  home  and 
abr9«4  <lo^m  tor  the  fi|ul  overthrow  of  Chosroes  in  62J,  Geo^ige 
Pisida  ^as  also  the  authpr  of  a  didactic  poem»  Hexaimeron  or 
Cosmourgia,  upon  the  creation  of  the  world;  a  treatise  on  the 
vanity  of  h'fe,  after  the  manner  of  BcclesiasUs',  a  controversial 
composition  against  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch;  two  short  poems 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  on  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
crucifix  stolen  by  the  Pei^ians.  The  metre  chiefly  used  is  the 
iambic^  As  a. versifier  Pisida  ia  correct  and  even  elegant;  as  a 
f:hron4clei  of  contemporary  events  he  is  exceedingly  useful; 
and  later  Byzantine  writers  enthusiastically  compared  him  with^ 
tnd  «yci(prefened  him  to  Gu^ipides,  Recent  criticism.  howevcr| 
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dull. 

Complete  works  in  J.  P.  Migne,  PatroUgia  Craeca,  xciL ;  see  alaot. 
De  Ceortii  Pisidae  apud  Theophanem  aliisqm  historkos  reUguiis. 
(r90o),  by  S.  L.  Stembach,  who  has  c^ted  several  new  poems  for 
the  firat  ttme  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  Wiener  Studien,  xiH.,  ziv.  (1891-^ 
189Z);  C.  i&umbachec*  Gexkidde  der  byiautmischen  Litteratmr 
(1897J ;  C.  F.  B&hr  in  Erech  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  EncykhpadU. 

QEORGB.  LAKB,  a  lake  in  the  £.  part  of  New  York,  U.S.A., 
among  the  S.E*  foothills  of  tl^e.  Adirondack  Mountains.  It 
extends  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  about  34  ra.,  and  varies  in  width 
from  3  to  4  m.  It  has  a  maximupi  depth  of  about  400  It.,  and  ia 
;P3  ft^  above  the  sea^and  2^^  ft.  above  Lake  Champlain,  iota 
which  it  has  an  outlet  to  the  northward  tJuough  a  narrow  chanod 
and  over  falls  and  rapids..  The  lake  is  fed  chiefly  by  raountaia 
brooks  and  submerged  brings;  its  bed  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  clean  sand;  its  clear  water  is  coloured  with. 
beautiful  tints  of  blue  and  green;  and  its  surface  is  studded  with 
about  220  islands  and  islets,  all  except  nineteen  of  which  belong 
to  the  state  and  constitute  a  part  of  its  forest  reserve.  Near  the 
head  of  the  lake  is  Prospect  Mountain,  rising  X736  ft.  above  the 
sca,whilc several  miles  £x£ther  down  the  shores  is  BlackMountain, 
2661  ft.  in  height.  Lake  George  has  become  a  favourite  suminex 
resort.  Lake  steamers  ply  between  the  village  of  Lake  George 
(formerly  Caldwell)  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  and  Baldwin, 
whence  there  is  rail  connexion  with  Lalce  Champlain  steamers. 

Lake  George  was  formed  during  the  Glacial  period  by  glacial 
drift  which  clogged  a  pre-existing  valley.  According  to  Prof.  J.  F. 
Kemp  the  valley  occupied  by  Lake  George  was  a  low  pass  before 
the  Glacial  period;  a  dam  of  glacial  drift  at  the  southern  end 
and  of  lacustrine  days  at  the  northern  end  formed  the  lake  which 
has  submerged  the  pass,  leaving  higher  parts  as  islands.  Before 
the  advent  .of  the  white  man  the  laac  was  a  part  of  the  war-path 
over  which  the  Iroquois  Indians  frequently  made  their  way 
northward  to  attack  the  Algonquins  and  l^c  Hu^ons,  and  during 
the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  French  for  supremacy 
in  America,  waterways  being  sliJl  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion, it  was  of  great  strategic  importance  (see  Chaicplaik,  Lake). 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  Ren^  Goupil  and  GuiUaume  Couture 
seem  to  have  been  tjbe  first  white  men  to  see  the  lake  (on  the  9lh 
of  August  1642)  as  they  were  being  tajiea  by  their  Iroquois 
captors  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  towns  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  in  T646  Father  Jogues,  having  imdertaken  a  half-reh'gious, 
half -political  mission  to  the  Mohawks,  was  again  at  the  fake, 
to  which,  in  allusion  to  his  having  reached  it  on  the  eve  of  Corpus 
ChristI,  be  gave  the  name  Lac  Saint  Saciement.  This  naine 
it  bore  until  the  summer  of  1 755,  \yhcn  General  William  Johnson 
renamed  it  LaJfx  (korge  in  honour  of  King  George  II. 

General  Johnson  was  at, this  time  in  command  of  a  force  ol 
colonists  and  Indians  sent  against  the  French  at  Crown  Point  on 
Lake  Chanxplain.  The  expedition,  however,  had  proceeded 
no  farther  tnan  to  the  head  of  Lake  George  when  Johnson  was 
formed  that  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Ludwig 
August  Dieskaiu  was  pushing  on  from  Crown  Point  to  Fort 
Lyman  (later  Fort  Edward),  14  m.  to  the  S.  of  their  encampment. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  a  detach- 
ment of  looQ  colonials  under  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  (lyiS"- 
1755)  And  200  Indians  under  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  chief,  was 
sent  to  aid  Fort  Lyman,  but  when  about  3  m.  S.  of  the  lake  this 
detachment  fell  into  an  anibuscade  prepared  for  it  by  Di^skau 
and  both  Williams  and  Hendrick  were  killed.-  The  survivorr 
were  pursued  to  their  camp,  and  then  followed  on  the  same  day 
the  main  oattle  of  Lake  George,  in  which  looo  colonials  fighting 
at  first  behind  a  hastily  prepared  barricade  defeated  about  1400 
French  and  Indians.  Both  commanders  were  wounded;  Dieskao 
was  captured;  the  French  lost  about  300;  and  the  cdonials 
nearly  the  same  (including  those  who  fell-  earlier  in  the  day). 
Johnson  now  built  on  the  lake  shore,  near  the  battlefield,  a  fort 
of  g^vel  and  logs  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry  (the  site  was 
occupied  by  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  till  it  was  humcd 
in  1909).  In  the  meantime  the  French  entrenched  them* 
selves  at  Ticonderoga  at  the  foo^  of  the  lake.  In  March  1757 
Fort  William  Henry  successfully  withstood  an  attack  of  1600 
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men  seat  out  by  the  maiqius  de  Vattdreuil,  govemot  of  Oumdft, 
but  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year  it$  garrison,  after 
being  reduced  to  desperate  straits,  surrendered  to  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm.  By  the  terms  of  surroider  the  garrison  was  to  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  and  waa  to  be 
escorted  to  Fort  Edward,  but  the  guard  provided  by  Montcalm 
was  inadequate  to  protect  them  from  his  Indian  allies  and  on  the 
day  following  the  svrender  many  were  massacred  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  fort  was  rased  to  the  ground.  In  1758  General 
James  Aberaronabie  proceeded  by  way  of  Lake  Geoige  against 
Foit  Ticondero^t,  and  in  1759  Baron  Jeffrey  Amhesst,  ii^iileon 
his  way  to  cooperate  with  Goiecal  James  W<^against  Quebec, 
built  near  the  site  of  F<»t  William  Henry  one  bastion  of  a  fort 
since  known  as  Fort  George,  the  ndna  of  which  stiU  remain. 

A  monument  commemorative  of  the  b^tle  of  Lake  George 
was  unveiled  on  the  8th  of  Seplenaiber  1903,  on  the  i&tt  of  Iho 
battle,  and  within  the  state  reservation  of  35  acres  known  as 
Fort  George  Battle  Park.  Horicon  is  a  name  that  was  given 
to  the  lake  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  The  Indian  name  of 
the  lake  was  Andia-ta-ioc-te. 

See  Francis  Paikman,  Uonlealm  and  WoUt  (Boston,  1884),  and 
E.  £.  Seelye,  Lakt  Georff  in  History  (Lake  Ceotge,  1897). 

eBORQB  iUHIOR  REPUBLIC,  an  American  industrial 
institution,  situated  near  the  small  village  of  F^reeviile,  in  Tomp- 
kins county,  New  York,  U.SA.,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ithaca,  at  the 
jonctkm  of  the  Sayre-Aubum  and  the  Elmira-Coitland  branches 
of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  railway.  The  George  Junior  Republic 
forms  a  miniature  state  whose  economic,  dvic  and  sodal  condi- 
tions, as  nearly  as  possible,  reproduce  those  of  the  United  States, 
uA  whose  dtisenship  is  vesteid  in  young  people  especially  those 
who  are  neglected  or  wayward,  who  are  thus  taught  self-reliance, 
self-control  and  momlity.  The  founder,  William  Reuben  Geoige 
(b.  1866),  was  a  native  of  West  Dryden,  a  village  near  Freeyilk, 
who  as  a  business  man  in  New  York  City  beeame  intoested  in 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  charity  supervked  by  the  New  York  TrOnmSt 
took  charge  of  summer  outings  for  dty  difldren  (1890-1894), 
and,  becoming  convinced  that  kucfa  charities  tended  to  promote 
pauperism  and  dime  among  the  older  of  their  ptoUgHt  devised 
first  (1894)  the  plan  of  requiring  payment  by  the  duldicn  in 
labour  for  all  they  received  during  these  sunmwr  jaunts,  then 
(189s)  sdf-govemment  for  a  summer  colony  near  Freeville, 
and  finally  a  permanent  colony,  in  which  the  diildren  st^  for 
several  years.  The  Republic  was  founded  on  the  loth  of  July 
1895;  the  on^  check  on  the  powett  of  executive,  representative 
and  judicial  tranches  of  the  government  Ilea  in  the  veto  of  the 
superintendent.  "  Nothing  without  labour ''  is  the  motto  of 
the  community,  so  strictly  carried  out  that  a  giri  or  boy  in  the 
Republic  who  luw  not  money  ^  to  pay  lor  a  night's  lodging  must 
sleep  in  jail  and  work  the  next  day  for  the  use  of  the  cell.  The 
legislative  body,  originally  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  in  1899  became  more  like  the  New  England  town  meeting. 
The  respect  for  the  hiw  that  follows  its  enactment  by  the  dtinena 
themselves  is  remarkable  in  a  dasa  so  laigely  of  crimittil  tand- 
endes;  and  it  is  partlcuhuly  noticeable  that  positions  on  tbe 
police  force  are  eagerly  coveted.  Fifteen  is  the  age  of  majority; 
suffrage  is  universal,  children  under  fifteen  must  be  in  dia^  of  a 
dtixen  gutfdlan.  The  average  age  of  dtiaens  waa  seventeen  in. 
1908.  The  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  was  originally  small,  but 
gradually  increased;  in  1908  there  were  about  70  girls  and  90  boys. 
The  tendency  is  to  admit  only  those  aged  at  least  sixteen  and 
physically  weU  equipped.  In  the  Republic's  earlier  years  the 
dtisens  Uved  in  boartUng-honses  of  different  grades,  but  later  in 
family  groups  in  cottages  (there  werein  19x0  twdve  cottages) 
under  the  care  of  '*  house-mothers."  The  labour  of  the  place  i» 
derided  into  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking  and  domestic  service 
for  the  fpila,  and  furniture  making,  carpentry,  farm  work,  baking 
bread  aind  wafers  <the  business  of  an  Auburn  biscuit  f actiocy  waa 
boui^t  in  1903),  plumbing  and  printing  for  the  boys.  Masonry  and 

'The  ** government "  iseoed  its  own  currency  in  tin  and  beer 
in  alufl&inium,  and  "  American  "  money  coukl  not  be  peaeed  within 
the  48  acres  01  tbe  RepubUc  until  1906,  when  depredation  f<A-ced  the 
Republic's  coinage  out  of  use  and  *'  American  "  coin  was  made  legal 
tender. 
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shoe  and  harness  making  were  tried  for  a  few  years*  There  is 
an  efficient  preparatory  and  high  school,  from  which  students 
enter  directly  leading  colleges.  The  rdigious  influence  is  strong, 
wholesome  and  unsectarian;  students  in  Auburn  Theok^cal 
Seminary  have  assisted  in  the  leligious  work;  Roman  CathoKc 
and  Hebrew  services  are  also  hdd;  and  attendance  at  church 
services  is  compulsory  only  on  convicts  and  prisoners. 

There  are  **  Woman'a  Aid  "  societies  in  New  York  Gty, 
Ithaca,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  to  promote 
the  work  of  the  RepubUc.  A  *'  republic  "  for  younger  boyS, 
begun  at  Freeville,  was  established  in  Litcfafidd,  Conaectkott 
and  a  National  Junior  RepubUc  near  AnnapoUs  Junction, 
Maryland,  and  a  Carter  Junior  RepubUc  at  Rcadington,  near 
Easton,  Feanqrlvania,  are  modelled  on  the  George  Junior 
Rep*ibUc.  In  1908-1910  new  ^  states "  were  esUbUshed  at 
Cldno,  California,  Grove  City,  Peanqrtvania,  and  FtemingtOB 
Junction,  New  Jersey.  In  February  1908  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Republics  was  formed  with  Mr  Oorge  (its  founder) 
as  its  director,  its  aims  bdng  to  establidi  at  least  one  **  republic  " 
in  each  state  of  the  Union,  and  in  other  countries  simflar  institu- 
tions for  yourii  and  miniatiue  governments  uMxidled  on  that  of 
the  country  in  which  each  "  state  "  is  established,  and  to  cstabUsh 
colonies  for  younger  children,  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  the  Junfor  RepubUc  At  the  time  of  Its  formation  the  National 
Association  faidudcd  the  **  states  "  at  Freeville,  N.Y  v  Litcfafidd, 
Omn.,  and  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.;  otheis  joined  the  federa« 
tion  hUer. 

See  Wniiam  R.  Oom,  Tie  Junior  Reputiicc  ily  History  and 


J.  R.  Commons,  ** The  Junior  Rcpubfic,  in  The  American  Jottmai 
ofSoeMcry  (1898);  D.  F.  Lincoln.  "  The  Geoive  Junker  RepubKc," 
in  The  Coming  Am  (1900);  and  hynma  Abbott,  "A  RepubUc 
within  a  Rqmblic/'^in  the  Outlook  for  February  15, 1908. 

4110RttBTOWH;  the  capital  of  British  Guiana  <see  Guiana), 
and  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  situated  on  the  kft 
bank  of  the  Demerara  river  at  its  mouth,  in  6**  39'  34"  N.  and 
SS**  11'  30'  W.  It  was  known  during  the  iHitch  occupatiott 
as  Stabroek,  and  was' established  as  tbe  seat  of  government 
of  the  combhied  cok>nies  of  Essequlbo  and  Demersra  (now  with 
Berbice  fonnix^  the  three  counties  of  British  Guiana)  in  1784, 
its  namie  bdng  changed  to  Georgetown  hi  i8t^  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world,,  the  streets  being  wide 
and  straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  several 
having  double  roadways  with  lily-covered  canals  in  the  centrOi 
the  grass  banks  on  either  side  carrying  rows  of  handsome  shade 
trees.  In  Main  Street,  the  finest  street  in  Georgetown,  the  canal 
has  been  fiUed  in  to  form  a  broad  walk,  an  obvious  precedent 
for  the  treatment  of  the  other  caouds,  whkh  (however  beautiful) 
are  useless  and  merdy  act  as  breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes* 
.  The  ptindpal  reBidences,.staading  hi  thdr  own  gardenssunounded 
by  foliage  aUd  flowers,  are  scattered  over  the  town,  as  are  alsd 
the  slums,  almost  the  worst  of  which  abut  on  the  best  xesidential 
quarters.  »Waiier  Street,  the  bushicss  centre,  runs  paralid  to 
the  river  forabout  9}  m.  and  contains  the  stores  of  the  v^olesale 
and  retail  merchants,  thdr  wharves  running  out  into  the  river 
to  allow  steamers  to  come  ah>ngslde.  Most  of  the  houses  and 
public  bdiUings  are  constructed  d  wood,  the  lormer  generaHy 
raised  on  brick  pttlais  8ome4  ft*  to  to  ft.  firon  the  ground,  the 
bright  cokwring  of  the  wooden  walls,  jakMsiet  and  roofs  athUng 
to  the  beauty  of  the  best  streets.  The  huge  sbucture  knows 
as  the  PubUc  BvdldingB  lb  the  centre  of  the  dty^  contaimag 
the  offices  of  the  executive  government  and  the  hall  of  tlie 
court  of  poticy,  was  erected  between  1829  and  1834.  It  is  a 
handsome,  E-shaped,  brick-plastered  buUdhig  of  ceislderabls 
sise,  with  deep  piettkx>s  and  marble-paved  galleries  canicd  on 
cast-4roa  columns.  The  law  courts,  built  in  the  'eighties,  have 
a  ground  floor  of  concrete  and  iron,  tbe  tipper  storey  bdng  ol 
hardwood.  Among  other  pabUc  buUdfngs  are  the  town  haU; 
the  Andean  and  Roman  CathoUc  cathedrals,  several  handsome 
churdies,  the  k>cal  banks  and  insuranceoffices,  and  the^imshousei 
The  pubKe  hospital  cdnstsu  of  4eveMl  Urge  blocks.   ThstLayal 
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Agrkukiinl  and  CoBunodd  Society  has  a  large  Kadin^^oom 
aad  leodiBg  Ubraiy.  The  assembly  rooms,  above  and  owned 
by  the  Georgetown  dub,  has  a  good  stage  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments.  A  muaeum 
(free),  belonging  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commeidal 
Sodi^,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fauna  of  British  Guiana,  but 
also  contains  an  instructive  collection  of  local  ecoDomic,  minera- 
logical  and  botanical  exhibits,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
foreign  birds  and  mamma  h,  and  an  interesdng  scries  of  views 
<rf  the  colony.  The  botanical  gardens  to  the  east  of  the  dty 
ate  of  considerable  extent  and  admiraUy  laid  oiiL  TbenurKries 
cover  a  large  area  and  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  raising  of  jdants 
ol  economic  importance  which  can  be  purchased  at  nominal 
ratea.  The  coUections  of  ferns  and  orchids  are  voy  fine.  In  the 
gardens  are  also  located  the  fidds  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
where  experimental  work  in  the  growth  of  sugarcane,  rioe, 
cotton  and  all  tropical  i^ants  of  economic  importance  is  carried 
on.  Other  popular  resorts  are  the  sea  wall  and  the  promenajde 
gardens  in  the  centre  of  the  dty. 

The  local  government  of  Georgetown  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
town  council  elected  under  a  veiy  restricted  franchise.  The 
dty  it  divided  into  fourteen  wards  each  with  one  representative. 
A  councillor  must  possess,  dther  personally  or  through  his  wife, 
premises  within  the  dty  <^  the  appraised  value  of  at  least  $x5oa 
A  voter  mtist  dther  own  house  property  of  the  appraised  value 
of  $350  or  occupy  premises  of  an  annual  rental  of  $240.  There 
^le  indeed  only  297  munidpal  voters  in  a  population  of  nearly 
50,000.  Tlie  revenue,  just  over  £50,000  annually,  is  mainly 
derived  from  a  direct  rate  on  house  property,  llie  colonial 
government  pays  rates  on  its  property  and  also  gives  a  grant- 
in-aid  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  streets.  The  expenditure  is 
principally  on  sam'tation,  fire  brigade,  streets,  water-supply, 
street  lighting  and  drainage.  Street  lighting  is  caxried  out  under 
contract  by  the  Demerara  Electric  Company,  which  has  a 
monopoly  of  private  lighting  and  works  an  excellent  tram  semoe. 
Water  for  public  and  domMtic  purposes  is  taken  from  the  con- 
servancy of  the  east  coast  and  isdeliveredby  pumping  throughout 
the  dty,  but  drinking-water  is  collected  in  tanks  atUched  to 
the  dwellings  from  the  rain  faUing  on  tbe  roofs.  The  fire  brigade 
is  a  branch  of  the  police  force,  half  thie  cost  being  home  by  the 
rates  and  half  by  the  general  revenue.  There  is  an  excdknt 
service  ol  tdephoncs,  a  branch  of  the  post  office,  and  hal^)enny 
postage  within  the  dty  boundaries.  There  are  in  Georgetown 
two  well-equipped  foundries,  a  dry  dock,  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  rice,  ctgars,  soap,  boots,- chocolate,  candles, 
aerated  waters  and  ice.  Georgetown  is  connected  by  rail  and 
tery  with  New  Amsterdam,  by  ferry  and  rail  with  the  west 
coast  of  Demerara,  and  by  steamer  with  all  the  country  districts 
along  the  coast  and  up  the  navigable  reaches  of  the  prindpal 
rivers.  (A  G.  B.*) 

■  GIORQROWN*  fonneriy  a  dty  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.A.,  and  now  psrt  (sometimes  called  West  Washington) 
Of  the  dty  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Potomac  river  and  Rock  Creek,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
cWl,  about  si  m.  WJt.W.  of  tl^  National  Caintol.  Pop. 
(1390)  I4>C46;  (1900)  14,549.  The  stieets  are  old-fashioned, 
narrow  and  well  shaded.  On  the  "  Heights  "  are  many  fine 
residences  with  beautiful  gaidehs;  the  Monastery  and  Academy 
(for  girls)  of  Visitation,  founded  in  1799  by  Leonard  Neale, 
second  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  and  the  coUege  and  the 
astronomical  observatory  (184a)  o(  (joorgetown  University. 
The  aniveisity  was  founded  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Academy  in 
1789,  was  opened  in  x79x>  transierred  to  the  Sodety  of  Jesus 
in  180$,  authorised  in  1815  by  Congress  to  confer  college  or 
univcnMydei7«es,aiidby  theUol(ySeeia  1833  to  confer  degrees 
in  phifosophy  and  theology,  Jnoorporated  as  (^rgetown  (college 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1844,  and  befem  graduate  work  about 
1856.  The  college  library  includes  tlie  historical  collection  of 
James  Gilmaiy  Shea.  A  school  of  mrdidna  was  opened  in  1851, 
a  dental  school  in  1901  and  a  schod  of  law  in  1870.  In  1909- 
X910  the  university  had  an  enrolment  of  859  students.  Rising 
In  tdtaces  from  Rock  Creek  is  Oak  HOI  OsMtecy,  a  beautiful 


burying-ground  containing  the  graves  of  John  Howard  Payn«, 
the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton 
and  Joseph  Henry.  On  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  b  a  brick  house 
which  was  for  several  years  the  home  of  Frands  Scott  Key,  author 
of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ";  on  Anakstan  Island  in  the 
river  was  a  home  of  James  Murray  Mason;  (korgetown  Heights 
was  the  home  of  the  popular  novelist,  Mis  Emma  Dorothy 
EHza  Nevitte  Soutbworth  (1819-1899).  Before  the  advent  of 
railways  (Georgetown  had  an  important  commerce  by  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  by  which  considerable  coal  as  well 
as  some  grain  is  still  brought  hither,  and  of  which  Georgetown 
is  now  a  terminus;  the  canal  formerly  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  this  point  on  an  aqueduct  l>ridge  (1446  ft.  long),  6ut  in  1S87 
the  crossing  wss  abandoned  and  the  old  bridge  was  purchased 
1^  the  United  Sutes  government,  which  in  1889  constructed 
a  new  steel  bridge  upon  the  old  masonry  piers.  Chief  among  the 
manufactories  are  several  Urge  itour  mills— (korgetown  flour 
was  long  noted  for  its  exoelletice.  There  is  a  very  large  fish- 
market  here.  (Seorgetown  was  settled  late  in  the  x  7th  century, 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1751,  chartered  as  a  dty  in  17S9, 
merged  in  the  District  of  Cohmnbia  in  1871,  and  annexed 
to  the  dty  of  Washington  in  1878.  In  the  early  days  of 
Washington  it  was  a  sodal  centre  of  some  imponance,  wfane 
many  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  some  cabinet  officers 
and  rq)resentathws  of  foreign  countries  lived  and  the  President 
gave  state  dhmers;  and  here  were  the  studio,  for  two  years,  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  "  Kaforama,''  the  residence  of  Jbd  Bariow. 

QBOROBIOWN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Scott  county, 
Kentudnr,  U.S.A.,  about  ri  miles  N.  of  Lodngtoa.  Popi. 
(1900)  3823  (1677  negroes);  doio)  4533.  (Georgetown  is  served 
by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  ((^ueen  ft  Crescent  Route),  the 
Frankfort  ft  Cincinnati,  and  the  Southern  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  Lexington  by  an  dectric  line.  It  is  the  scat 
of  Georgetown  College  (Baptist,  co-educational),  charta«d  Sa 
1829  as  thesuocessor  ci  Rittenhouse  Academy,  wfaidi  was  founded 
in  1798.  (joorgeeown  is  situated  in  the  Blue  Grass  regfon  of 
Kentudcy,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  One  of  the  largest  independent  oil  refineries 
in  the  country  (thBt  of  the  Indian  Refining  Co.)  is  in  (jeorgetown, 
and  among  manufactures  are  bricks,  flour,  ice,  bagging  and  hemp. 
The  remarkable  **  Royal  Spring,"  which  rises  near  the  centre 
oi  the  dty,  furnishes  about  200,000  gallons  of  water  an  hoor 
»for  the  dt/s  water  •wppiy,  and  for  power  for  the  street  raihray 
and  for  various  industries.  The  first  tettlemcnt  was  made  in 
r775,  And  was  named  McClellan's,  that  name  being  changed  to 
Lebaaon  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  1790  the  i^ace  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  under  its  present  name  (adopted  in  honour 
of  George  Washington),  and  (Georgetown  was  duurtered  as  a  city 
of  the  fourth  dass  in  1 894.  Bacon  College,  which  developed  into 
Kentucky  (now  Trans^dvania)  University  (see  Lexincton,  Ky.), 
was  established  here  by  the  Disdples  oi  (Christ  in  1836,  but  in 
.  1839  was  removed  to  Harrodsburg. 

OBOROROWK,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat 
of  Georgetown  county.  South  (Carolina,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  o€ 
Winyah  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee  river,  about  15  m. 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about  55  m.  N.E.  of  ChariestngL 
Pop.  (1890)  289s;  (1900)  4138  (2718  negroes);  (1910)  553OW 
Georgetown  is  served  1^  the  (Georgetown  ft  Western  railway, 
has  steamship  communication  with  Charleston,  Wilmingtoo. 
New  York  City  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  and,  by  the  Pedee 
river  and  its  tributaries  (about  xooo  m.  of  navigable  streams), 
has  trade  connexkms  with  a  large  area  of  South  Carolina  and  paxt 
of  North  (Carolina.  The  prindpal  public  bmidings  are  the  post 
office  and  custom  bouse.  Among  the  dty^  manufactures  are 
lumber,  foundry  and  ma^ine^op  products,  naval  sborts  and 
oais;  and  there  are  shad  and  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  growing 
<rf  cotton  and  trudL-garddiing  are  important  industries  in  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  thm  is  considerable  trade  in  such 
producta.  Hie  first  settlement  here  was  made  about  rToo; 
and  the  town  was  laid  out  a  short  tline  before  r  734.  The  Winyah 
Indigo  Sodety  grew  out  of  a  sodal  dub  organized  about  x74^ 
and  was  found^  in  1757  by  a  group  of  planters  interested  in 
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ditlen  consjdenbly  Is  dlBaeni  puti  of  the  lUte.  All  Ibe  niiw 
dinute  belu  Id  (he  Umud  Siuc^  tmpt  thit  o)  toutlKni 
Flaridi,  in  niircKDtcd  wtthia  iti  bordcn.  Tlie  lant  m«u 
uDBd  tempoiitun,  40°  F.  >od  bcbw,  ii  tin  of  nmc  ol  ihe 
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The  July  iutbcn 
N,  of  Angusu  uid  Macon,  losdiiiig  tfae  W. 
bouoduy  It  Wat  Polnl. 'nnup  count/,  lliemeaajulyteinpen- 
tiue  for  the  wbob  MMe  »  SiS*;  [or  Ibe  put  S.  of  Uw  So* 
iBOtbenn  the  mvenge  Isnpentun  for  July  k  between  So"  txtd 
8^-  The  Hvenge  niufall  tor  the  itatc  li  49-3  In.;  (he  muliDuni 
I171';  in.,  at  RibOD  Gi^iiB  tbeext[enieN.E.put  oflheititei 
(be  miiiimuiii  it  jg-4  ■(.  S«ain$boni,  EnuiDuel  couuty,  alittle  S.B, 
of  (he  centre  of  the  Kftte. 

Gtorgli  ii  al»  DouUe  for  the  variety  of  it*  toOt.  In  tbc 
Cumberland  Plateau  and  Gnat  Valley  Re^nj  area  red  or  bnwn 
loam,  rich  in  decompoaed  luncatona  and  calcanoua  ihalea,  aod 
aandy  or  gnvdly  Imib*.   Id  Ibe  Piedmont  Pklaan  ami  Appala^ 


bonblend*.  By  far  Ibe  gnateit 
valiety  of  idla  i>  loaad  b  the  COaital  Plain  R^ioa.  Hen  Ih* 
Central  Cotton  Bell,  extending  boa  (be  "  faU-Une  "  aa  lai  S. 
as  a  Unt  btsecUng  Eariy  county  in  tbe  W.  and  passing  throng 
Baker,  Wonb,  Dooly,  Dodge,  Lauieaa,  JoboMD,  Jeffenon 
and  Buike  countiea,  baa  thiee  distinct  Idnda  of  aoil;  a  aand, 
fDimlng  what  i>  knomi  u  Ibe  Band-bllt  region;  red  day  derived 
from  dlicioui  lock  in  tbe  red  hllli;  and  giey,  undy  kiHi  iritb 
a  lubuil  of  yellow  loan.  South  ot  Ibe  Cotton  Belt  i>  tbe  lime 
Sink  Regioo.  wbicb  indudei  HiUer,  Baka,  Mitcbdl.  CalqniK 
and  Worth  countiea.  the  oortliem  pDrtioni  t4  Decatur,  Grady, 
llianuu.  Brooks  and  Lowndes,  the  ttMau  parts  of  Docdy  aad 
Lee,  and  the  easteni  portiou  of  Berrien,  Irwin,  Wtlcsi,  Dodge, 
and  aome  pant  of  Buike,  Scieven  and  BiiUoch.  Tbe  aoft  Umt- 
a(OH  underlying  (hli  region  is  covered,  in  tbe  uplaads,  witfa 
grey,  sandy  soils,  iriiich  have  a  subsoil  of  loam;  in  tbe  kndands 
the  surface  soQs  are  loams,  the  subaoHs  days.  Adjf^niuf  tbls 
region  are  Ibe  [sne  barrens,  which  ciUnd  S.  to  a  bie  paasing 
tbrough  the  nonheni  portions  of  Pierce,  Wayiic,  liberty,  Bryan 
>  According  (D  thr  usual  nomenclature,  tbe  btancb  flowing  S.W. 

i.  called  IheChallc ' ' '-  -'--''-•■■--  -  • '- 

Tugaln.  which  io  t 
proper. 
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1^^,  buE  iniaLcEyCBnlcjwpncCJcCrACd  laaat  oiibt:  mipq. 
hinone.  mhre,  alaW,  wupatanc,  [nphke  niT  Aba  minrf, 
dbut  aoC  ciptatta- 

Amv. — Hm  priDcIpil  oixupalioD  in  GeorglB  u  agncid- 
Icbia  lyuotgaged  Bven-tenths  (^  the  Land  suiiacc  of  1^ 
1  Uh  labour  at  thr«-fi[t]u  ■>[  the  pr^adon.  (co  youi 
DVtr,  vlio  aic  emcdoycd  In  pn&iable  occupatiom.  Tbe 
.  4fe  to  diveiai&ed  that,  with  the  exccptioD  of  aomc 

fniita  of  California  and  Florida,  ahzHst  cvcrytliiilg 
id  in  tho  Uciied  Stats  can  be  iHoduced.  Tb«  rbiei 
OMton,  ot  wbkfa  a  valuable  byhrid  called  the  Flocndora 
if  long  and  abort  staple,  hai  bnn  bngulariy  auccesafiiL 
I  lalKd  in  all  countis  ol  Ihc  Hale  eiiepl  Rabun,  Town 
aln  fn  tbc  extiemc  north,  and  about  DW-tbird  of  the 
tivUvd  land  oi  the  Uate  mi  devoted  to  it  in  igao-igoi. 
1904  the  crcf>  exceeded  Ihat  of  the  olhcT  anton-pzoduc- 
aacflpcTcxUpand  in  i&m,  igooand  1903  Hiasisaippi, 
g  i,^7,iu   coDimtidi]  balca  per  aoDiun;  the  crop 

■u  1,991,710  haltg,  and  in  1907-1908  the  cn^  wu 
t  tela,  aecoBd  only  to  the  crop  of  Teiaa.    ThecMucaf 

,  but  the  iact  that  before  iSOo  "  Cotton  wat  King," 
t  tbe  niuket  value  of  the  staple  when  the  Civil  Wai 
aa  u  high  that  faimcn  began  to  cultivati  it  to  the  cx- 
jf  the  corcala,  whoK  production,  indian  com  nc^Med, 
a  decline  during  each  decade  fnun  1879  to  1899.  Bui 
bwtia  tbe  price  o(  the  qxidd  fell  Mow  the  coal  of  pro- 
o*iBg  to  tbeawnwiuBupfriy,  and  this  ni  accumpaoicd 
bibIc  dqnsaion.  Thsie  conditkiiu  have  cuiMd  sotoe 
ailoD  ol  cnp),  4Bd  succcuful  eipeiimentt  In  caltla- 
novemenueocouragedby  theDqanneiuof  Agriculuin 
leading  newspa^Hra. 

irindpal  c«Rab  cultivated  are  Indian  core  (product, 
oe  bushels  in  190!!)  and  wheat;  tbe  cuUlvuion  of  tL* 
MmeHy  lemunerattve,  dedias)  im  acctnuii  of  the  com- 
of  Ihe  WestH-n  Stales,  but  revived  afler  1S99,  larply 
I  tbe  efforis  of  Ibe  Georgia  Wheat  Glowers'  Aawdatiu 

R!ipi89;),=  ■■       -      ■    ■  ■ 

re  of  It  w 

JS,6>5  tb,  1  -  .  „  . 

luly  a  high  as  thai  of  the  Florida  crop;  Surnatra  leal 
pers  la  gtown  successfully.    The  acreage  and  product  df 

and  peanuts  iuCTeased  from  1S90  to  igoo  respcctivcjj 
nd  }i9'iyg,  and  91  6%  and  119-9%,  and  in  the  pn- 
of  sacei  polaioett  Georgia  was  hi  1S09  tutpassed  otdy 
Ih  CaroliDa.     Alfalfa  and  grasses  grow  weU.     TruA 

and  the  cukivalion  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  bsn 
m  itmnMraKve  occupations;  the  aotage  devoted  to 

doubled  between  1S90  and  1900.  Pecan  nnti  are  u 
igly  important  aop- 

hun  in  Genila  uraain  a  sulecJ  tnniilioB  at  tb*  '-f'— -t 
thetntitfy.  Owing  to  the  abuDdancvvf  land  and  todwa 
eaplOEtative  aMthoaa  of  cultivation  were  empk^red  bdon 

War,  and  inch  netbods,  by  which  lands  after  Hug  worfcsd 
itlan  an  dented  lor  new  heMs.  had  not  yet  been  nltogetbiT 
td.    Oac  raaaoB  for  this  was  that,  according  I*  tbc  cenaia 

36-9%  of  (tat  farms  wva  opmtad  by  oggnea,  of  lAoa 
Btenants  whwiaainidso  locupe  thejpaatest  pp—ibW  pradnct 
regard  to  the  care  o(  the  soik  OliuKqiieatly  tbeie  wot 
cts  of  UBIiDed  "  waste  "  land;  bnt  tbeia  laputy  lespoaded 
mtion  and  roatioD  of^crops,  oficn^yieldijir  Soo  co  laoo  ft 

te hi the'UoioD.  AuothoSiturc et agricultuie In Ceerpi 
great  iocnsw  in  tbe  number  of  lanna,  the  average  liac  el 
nsltaving  declined  fnm  440  a[;ra  in  l«6oIO  117-1  io  im 
t  75%.  while  the  area  in  cmltivalloo  tncieaied  only  IS-»% 
iSjoand  19DO.  TheJenanlryiyniniwasalioonderBoli^a 
-tbe  Ann  ayBEem  which  developed  in  the  yean  auccecdinj 
I  War  being  replaced  by  a  •yunra  of  caah  ^cataL 
/ddaiu.— Although     eicelled    by    Alabami    in    Ihi 


taunufatun  ct'  miiKnl  pnducu,  mmI  by  N«rih  droliiu  u 
SouIhCBroMiuintKefiumbcr  and  output  of  cotton  aii]h.in  19 
and  in  1905  Georgii  lucpasicd  each  o[  those  Kiiln  in  Itw  tal 
vaJue  oE  [actor?  product,  which  nu,  htiwevcr^  Lev  tbu  Ibe  vql 
ol  tbc  faclory  pnidncu  o[  Louisima  aod  Viiginia  (nM»g  t! 
■outhcm  >Ula.  TIk  chid  [ealuKa  o[  Ihii  indiuttial  activi 
la  TsrLy  beginning  and  atcody.  conatant  deveU^ment.  ,  j 


a  bub  aa  iSjo  ih 


(3  J  of  which 
ma  valun' 


milb)  in 


tT/Miyt^i-    DeipiK  the  Civil  Wu,  Uiett 
luring  mch  juccefding  decade,  Ihe  moH  proipeniiB 

■stabUlhmcnti  was  7504,  an  increaM  oI  )5'i%DV«r  the  ninber 
in  iSgo;  Ibe  capital  invested  waa  Wg.)8o,656,  an  increaac  ol 
SJ-J°i,  and  Ihc  value  o[  pioducLa  (»io6,6s4,sij|  vaa  ifS% 
imrt  than  io  1890,  0(  the  7:04  Biabltsbmenti  in  iddo,  301s 
were  conducied  under  iba  "  lactorjr  aysicm,"  and  had  a  apital 
«f  IT9.JOJ.3'*  and  proiluctl  valued  at  (m,J3J,j6». 


there 

incceaie  of  70'S%  over  t(iooJ.  and  1 
»iSi,o4o.4SS  (598%  gieiiee  Ihnn 
product  in  1900). 

Tha  nwM  inrponaK  raamiraeliirint 
yilwdal  »a6jji,7S7,     In  thai  year'"  ' 

attir  very  much  iDigcr)  thai  bclKwi 
^Itircipilil  was  U»|340-0l8  (75-3%  m 
1900).    The  rank  of  C«igia  among 


O,l96to»«,064,lll,or3gl8%in 


)(  ti».3it.S51  U 


Stalta.    Thi 


■"'-t-te";;?" 


R  panoBal  and  kind^  than  ta 

The  Inmts  of  Ceorvia.  next  10  Ihe  fieldi,  lurnidi  the  laijesi 
anioant  oi  nw  malcrarfot  manufBCturea,  The  ydlow  pin«  oTHie 
aouthern  pan  of  the  itato,  which  have  a  atand  ol  apprtudniatrfy 

S^a,ooo  It,,  yidtkd  in  iquo  rown  and  lurpentiac  valued  at 
iio.46g  (iDOie  Iban  Ihc  product  of  any  other  lUte  in  the  ITDion) 

prndncl  valued*  in  1900  at  tIJ,ui,l6o  (more  than  double  what  H 
van  in  11190)  and  in  iw5  at  Ii6,ri«,s94.    Tbt  other  ini(iiirtaat 

Fourth  in  value  in  hbs  (firit,  cottoi 


timber  :t1 


n>»3.3*7.JS3in  looototsiljisin  tJOJ,  whea 
ntiltfaa  tr^iadStalaiDl^iiiniiuBlQ'iin  1900 


-c  futuuhvd  by  the 
K  Sc  MMT'a, 
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I.  OFthe  i^oopopulatioa, 


re  in  the  mator 


n  oorlhim  Georgia,  where  (he  1 


in  other 


ol  negro 


.  .  being  iS-l'A  in 
Atlanta  in  1900,  and  in  Savannah  only  Jo-7%.  The  pt^ulalioo 
o[  Georgia  haaa  very  alight  lorrigo-bom  clement  (-6%  in  1900) 
and  a  aouU  percentage  (1-7%  in  t90o)  ol  people  ol  loceiga 
parentage.    The  urban  population  (i.e.  Ihe  population  in  places 

and  the  niuiiber  ol  incorporated  cilifs,  towu  and  villages  was 
37>.  Of  thtM  only  lecty  had  a  population  aceeding  1000,  ajul 
thirteen  ticeeding  jeoo.  The  largest  cii/  in  1900  wu  Atlanta, 
lh«  capital  tina  i36j  (Louisville,  JeBersoo  county,  waa  tbi 
capital  In  179J-1804,  and  Milledgeville  in  ia<M-i86BJ,  with 
tgfiii  inhibiiaata.  Savannah  tanlied  second  mUi  54,144, 
aod  Augusta  third  with  w,44i.  tn  1900  the  other  dtlo  in  tta 
state  with  a  population  of  more  than  jooo  were;  Macon  {33^1), 
Colunibus(ir,6i4),  Athens  (■□,145),  Bnuuwicb  (9081),  ADcrictv 
(7674),  Rone  (7)91).  Griffin  (6857),  Waycrosa  C»>s).  ValdosU 
(s6ij).  and  ThomaaviUe  (siia). 

Tbc  total  rDoisbarsbip  of  the  chitrcbea  in  1906  waa  about 
ifiiOfin.ot  whom  S«6,JI9  were  Baptists,  349,0)9  wen  llelig. 
diau,  >4ia«o  *«•  Presbyteriau,  iQ,t7j  weie  Roman  Cklho- 
Ika,  ii.7Dj.von  Diuipka  el  Chiut,  9790  wan  PiMettaot 
^>BCOt»lii«i«,  and  sjSi  were  Qagregationalista. 

Cinmmait.—'ihe  pRMnt  coottitutioB,  which  waa  adi^led 
in  i>7}.'  provides  for  a  syMeoi  of  gavenunenl  similar  In  gentnl 
tothatof  Ihaother  statas(see  UMiTiDSTaTES).  The  eiecutivs 
offidals  are  elected  for  a  term  ol  two  years,  and  the  judgea  ol 
the  Suptoac  Court  and  of  the  court  of  TT*^'*  iof  aia  years, 
wUle  liheme  of  tba  sup«icii  court  and  ei  the  otduuries  aiul  tfat 
justices  of  the  paace  art  cbuscn  ivecy  four  years.  Before  i{ki« 
ail  male  dtuena  o£  the  United  States  at  least  twenty-oid  yaar^ 
of.aoe  (ncept  those  meuilaaed  below],  who  hid  lived  in  the  slaia 
lor  «H  year  iiaiBcdiaLcly  preccdiJig  an  elcctioA  ajid  in  the  county 
sia  juoalbBi  shI  had  paid  their  taaca,  were  caljlled  to  vote 
FiDDi  4bo  Hiffnae  aod  the  holding  of  olhce  are  csduded  idiots 
»nd  iasue  penons  and  all  ibotc  who  have  beea  convicted  ol 
Ii«asoo,  eBbealemeat.  maUcasaoce  in  ofiice,  bribery  or  larceny, 
or  any  dinie  loTOlving  mgral  tuipituda  and  pusishable  undet 
(ha  lawa  of  the  atate  by  impiUontnept  in  the  ptuulcDtiary-'thia 
laat  fliaqualihcatioa,  however,  ia  reroDvable  by  a  pardon  (or 

lion  aitncd  agaimL  the  cienise  of  the  aulTragic  by  the  negro, 
blU  in  (act  the  negio  vote  had  in  vgiioua  ways  been  greatly 
reduced.  By  «  consiituliiwil  anendment  sdopled  by  a  large 
majority  at  a  q>edal  election  in  October  1908,  new  requiremEols 
lor  suffrage  ilaigned  primarily  to  ciclude  negmet,  espedally 
iUilnate  nogroB^  wer*  impoaed  (supplementary  to  the  lequiro- 
menta  mentioned  above  coocaming  age,  resilience  and  the 
paymesl  ei  tans),  tb*  ameodmenl  coming  into  eSect  on  the 
lal  of  Jaoiuty  1909;  in  brief  this  amendment  retjulres  that 
the  voter  shall  have  served  in  land  or  navzl  forces  of  the  United 
Sutcs  or  ol  the  Canfodente  Slates  or  uf  the  stale  of  Georgia 
io  time  ol  war,  or  be  lawfully  desceodcd  from  some  one  who  did 
so  seiv«;  01  that  he  ba  a  person  of  good  chacaciei  who  proves 
tr>  the  satisfaction  of  the  icgisiius  ol  claciiant  that  he  under' 
stands  the  duties  ind  obligations  of  a  citizen;  or  that  be  read 
mrroclly  In  English  and  (unlesa  physically  disabled)  write  any 
paragraph  of  the  Federal  or  state  oonstitutiooj  or  thai  he  ovia 
40  acna  of  land  or  property  valued  at  tjoo  ajul  aiaesied  far 

•  Tfae  popolslks  ol  tW  itate  «u  t)i.54l  In  1790.  if 
>5a4}S  'n  '810.  140,980  in  i8»,  516,813  in  iSjo.  6j 
*50.'*S7.J**inI» 
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Uxatkm.  After  the  tst  of  jaiiuAry  .yo  no  one  vamy  qualify 
as  a  voter  under  the  first  or  second  of  these  clauses  (the  **  grand- 
father'* and  "understanding"  clauses);  but  those  mhm  shall 
have  registered  under  their  requirements  before  the  ist  of 
January  191 5  thus  become  voters  for  life. 

The  governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  I5000,  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  oM,  must  at  the  thne  of  his  election  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sutes  for  fifteen  years  and  of  the  state  for 
^x  years,  and  "  sAiaU  not  be  eligible  to  re-election  after  the 
expiration  of  a  second  term,  for  the  period  of  four  years."  In 
case  of  his  "  death,  removal  or  disability,"  the  duties  of  his 
office  devolve  In  the  first  instance  upon  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  In  the  second  upon  the  speaker  of  the  Hoitte  of 
Representatives.  The  governor's  power  of  veto  extends  to 
separate  itcins  in  appropriation  BiUs,  but  in  tf&cy  case  his  veto 
may  be  overriden  by  a  two^hlrds  vote  of  the  legldature.  Aa 
amendment  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  and  comes  into  effect  oh  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Members  of  the  Senate  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  yeara  old,  must  be  dtixens  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  must,  at  the  time  of  their  electiOtt,  have  beendtiMns 
of  the  state  for  four  years,  and  of  the  senatorial  district  for  one 
year;  tvpresentatives  must  be  at  least  twenty-^ne  jrears  old, 
and  must,  at  the  time  of  (heir  election,  have  been  citisens  of  the 
state  for  two  years.    By  law,  in  Georgia,  lobbying  i^  a  felony. 

Habitual  intoxication,  wilful  desertion  for  thrw  yean,  cniel 
treatment,  and  oonvicti<m  for  an  offence  the  eodHalsaioii  of 
which  involved  moral  turpitude  and  for  wlikli  tke  offender 
has  been  sentenced  to  impris(Miment  for  at  least  two  years,  are 
recognized  as  causes  for  divorce.  All  petitions  lor  dhrarce 
must  be  approved  by  two  successive  Juries,  and  a  troman  hdds 
in  her  own  name  aS  property  acquired  before  and  after  martiagtt. 
Marriage  between  the  members  of  the  white  and  n^;ral  races 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

As  the  result  of  the  general  campaign  against  child  labour,  an 
act  was  passed  in  1906  providing  that  no  diild  under  10  shall 
be  employed  or  allowed  to  labour  in  or  about  any  factory,  under 
any  drcumstaoces;  after  the  xst  of  January  1907  no  child 
under  12  ^ulII  be  so  em^rfoyed,  unl^  an  orphan  with  no 
other  means  of  support,  or  unless  a  widowed  nK>ther  or  disabled 
or  aged  father  fo  dependent  on  the  chSd's  labour,  in  wMch  case 
a  certificate  to  the  facts,  holding  good  for  on6  y^ar  only,  is 
required;  after  the  ist  of  January  1908  no  dhOd  mder'  14 
shaH  be  employed  in  a  factory  between  the  fiours  of  7  p.m.  and 
6  A.ir.;  after  the  same  date  no  child  under  14  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factoiy  without  a  certificate  of  sdiotfl  attendance 
for  ts  weeks  (of  which  6  weeks  must  be  consecutive)  of 
the  preceding  year;  no  child  shall  be  employed  without  th4 
filing  of  an  affidavit  as  to  age.  Miaiking  a  iaise  affidavit  as  td 
age  or  as  to  other  hcti  required  by  the  act,  and  the  violatioii 
of  the  act  by  any  agent  or  representatrra  of  a  factory  or  by  any 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  ai^  misdemeanours. 

In  1907  a  state  law  was  passed  prohibiting  after  the  ist  of 
January  1908  the  manufocture  or  sale  of  intoxicathig  Iquors; 
nine-tenths  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  imder  local  optibn  law*» 
were  already  '*  dry  "  at  the  passage  of  this  bilL  The  hiw  penniti 
druggists  to  keep  for  sale  no  other  form  of  atUohofic  drink  than 
pure  ak»hol;  |Aiysidans  prescribing  akohol  must  fill  out  a 
bknk,  specifying  the  patient's  ailment,  and  certifyhig  that 
alcohol  is  necessary;  the  prescription  must  be  filled  the  day 
ft  is  dated,  must  be  served  directly  to  the  pbysSdan  or  to  the 
patient,  must  not  call  for  more  than  a  pint,  ahd  may  not  be 
refifled.* 

The  state  supports  four  benevolent  Inkitittions:  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  whites  and  a  simihtr  institution  foi'  the  negroes, 
both  at  MiUedgeville,  an  institute  for  theMdaf  and  dnmb  act 
Caw  Spring,  and  an  acaOemy  for  the  blinA  at  Mftcaik  Theteare 

,  *  Owiag  to  the  custom  which  holds  In  Georgia  of  choonng  state 
senators  in  rotation  from  each  of  the  counties  making  up  a  senatorial 
district,  it  happened  in  1907  that  few  cities  were  represented  directly 
by  Senators  chosen  from  muiridpalitiet.  ft  is  bdieved  d»t  this  f act 
contributed  ^o  the  passage  of  the  prohibitioo  law; 


alM  a  number  of  private  dnrittbleiBautaUoas,  dM  oUeit  bciac 
the  Bethcada  oipban  asylwn,  near  Savannah,  founded  by  Geoffe 
Whitefidd  hi  1739.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  Chardies,  aiid  the  Hebrews  of  the  sUte 
abo  support  homes  for  orphans.  A  penitentiary  was  esublished 
in  i8i7at  MiUedgeville.  In  1866  the  lease  system  was  introduced, 
by  wfaMi  the  convicts  were  leased  for  a  term  <rf  yeara  to  private 
individuals.  In  1897  thii  was  supplanted  by  the  contract 
syAem,  l^  which  a  prison  oonunis^on  accepted  contracts  for 
eonvict  labour,  but  the  prisoners  were  cared  for  by  state  offidab. 
But  the  contract  system  for  convicts  and  the  peonage  system 
(under  which  immigrants  were  held  in  practical  davery  while 
they  **  worked  out "  advances  made  for  paasage-money,  &c«) 
were  stitt  sotmres  of  mudi  Injusdoe.  State  laws  made  Hable 
to  prosecutioa  for  misdemeanour  any  contract  labourer  who, 
having  received  advances,  Sailed  for  amy  but  good  cause  to 
fulfil  the  contract;  or  any  contract  labourer  who  made  a  second 
contract  without  giving  notice  to  his  second  employer  of  a  prior 
and  unfulfilled  contract;  or  any  employer  of  a  labourer  who  hod 
not'Complefed  the  term  of «  prior  contract.  In  Septeasber  1906, 
after  on  invotigatlon  which  showed  chat  many  waideos  bad 
been  in  the  pay  of  convict  leasees  and  that  terrible  orudty  hod 
been  practised  in  convict  camps>  an  eactra  seasioB  of  the  kgisktare 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  convict  lease  or  contract  system; 
the  act  then  passed  provided  that  after  the  31st  of  March  1909, 
the  date  of  expiration  of  leases  in  force,  no  convkts  may  be 
leased  for  more  than  twelve  months  and  none  may  be  leased 
at  aU  unless  there  are  enough  convicts  to  supply  idl  demands 
for  convict  labour  on  roads  made  by  counties,  each  county  to 
recdve  its  pro  rata  share  on  a  population  basis,  and  to  satisfy 
aU  demands  nude  by  municipalities  which  thus  secuse  labour 
for  |ioo  per  annUm  (per  man)  pdd  into  the  state  treasury, 
and  an  demands  ma<^  by  the  state  prison  farm  and  factmy 
established  by  this  law. 

£(fiK;a(f«fi.-^Georgia's  system  <^  public  instruction  wm  noC 
instituted  imtll  1870,  but  as  early  as  18x7  the  legisbiture  provided 
a  fund  for  the  education  in  the  private  schools  of  the  state  d 
children  of  Indigent  parents.  The  constitution  of  1868  authorized 
**  a  thorough  system  *6f  general  edueatioa,  to  be  lor  ever  free 
to  aH  children  of  the  8Ut«,"  and  hi  1870  the  first  pvblic  school 
law  was  enacted.  Education,  however,  has  never  been  made 
compulsoxy.  The  constitution,  as  amended  In  1905,  provides 
that  electioos  On  the  questioii  of  local  school  taxes  for  oountiei 
or  for  school  districts  inay  be  called  upon  a  petition  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  countv,  or  (fistxkt,  is 
question;  under  this  provision  several  counties  and  a  largt 
number  of  sdraol  districts  ore  supplementing  the  general  fond. 
But  the  prindpal  source  of  the  annual  ediool  revenue  is  a  otate 
tax;  the  fund  derived  from  this  tax,  however,  is  not  large 
enough.  In  1908  the  common  school  fund  approximated 
l3»78<S^3o>  ^  which  amount  the  state  paid  $3,163,900  aiid 
about  $i,aro^68o  was  raised  by  local  taxation.  In  1908  69% 
of  the  school  papulation  (79%  of  whites;  58%  of  negroes) 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools;  in  ^902  it  was  estimated  that  the 
ncsroes,  52*3  %  of  whom  (10  years  of  age  and  over)  were  illiterates 
(v.«.  coidd  not  write  or  cotUd  neither  read  nor  write)  in  1900 
{Si'^%  of  them  were  illiterate  in  i88o),  rsodVed  the  benefit 
of  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  school  fund.  Of  the  total  population, 
JO  years  of  age  and  over,  30-5%  were  illiterate  in  1900—49-9% 
Were  illiterates  in  z88o-*aad  as  reguds  the  whitn  of  native 
birth  afede,  Georgia  ranked  tainth  in  ilUtetocy,  in  1900,  aaooag 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union.  Of  the  filitetates  abovt 
four^fUA  were  negroes  in  1900;  In  addition  to  th«  public 
schooU,  the  Mate  also  supports  tlie  Univenity  at  Georgia;  and 
in  1906  $235,000  was  expended  for  the  support  of  higher  editfa- 
Uon.  In  X906-1907  eleven  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 
colleges  weee  cetablished,  one  in  each  congressional  district  of 
the  SUte.  OC  the  coUegM  of  the  university,  Fimnkhn  wtaa  the 
first  SUte  college  chartered  hi  America  (1785);  the  Mcdicsft 
College  of  Geoi)^  at  AugusU,  was  opened  lA  1829;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  esUblished  at 
Athens  in  1872;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  CoUege,  at 
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DaUo&fega,  ^as  ^eded  in  ^873;  the  Oeoigia  Schoal^of  Techp 
Aology,  at  AtlaoU,  in  1888;  tke  Georgia  Nonnal  and  Industrial 
Con«ge  (for  women),  in  Miliedgeviile,  ia  1899;  the  Geotgia 
State  Nonnal  Scho<rf,  at  Athens^  in  1895;  the  Geoxgia  State 
Indttttrial  CoHege  for  Cokmred  Youth,  near  Savannah,  in  1890; 
tbfc  School  of  Pharmacy,  at  Athens,  bk  1903;  and  the  School 
of  Forestry,  and  the  Georgia  State  CoU^e  of  Agricuitwe,  at 
Athens,  4n  1906.  Affifiated  with  the  nmverslf  y,  bat  not  receding' 
state  funds,  are  three  prepamtory  schools,  the  South  Georgia 
Military  and  Agricultimi  CoOege  at  ThomasviUe,  the  Middle 
Georgia  Hfffitarv  and  Agricultnral  College  at  Milcdgeville, 
and  the  West  Gsor^a  Agpricnkural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Hlunflton.  Among  the  Institutions  generally  grouped  as  denomi^ 
natlotaal  are — ^Baptist:  Mercer  University,  at  Macon  (Penfield, 
1857;  Macon,  1871),  Shorter  College  (1877)  at  Rome,  Spehnan 
Seminary  (r88i)  in  Atlanta  for  negro  women  and  girls,  and 
Besne  lift  Cdk^,  fdrmerfy  Monroe  College  (r849)  fot  women, 
at  Forsyth;  Methodist  Episcopal:  Emory  College  (1836),  at 
Oxford,  and  Werieyan  Female  College  (1836)  at  Macon,  both 
brgdy  endowed  by  George  Ingraham  Seney  (1837-1893),  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  earliest  coueges  for  women  in  the  country; 
Metho^Bst  Epiiscopal  Churdi,  South:  YoUng  Harris  CoDcge 
(1855)  at  Young  Harrii,  Andrew  Female  College  (1854)  at 
Cuthbert,  and  Dalton  Female  College  (1873)  at  Dalton;  Presby- 
terian: Agnes  Scott  College  at  Decatur;  and  African  Methodist 
Episcopal:  Morris  Brown  CoDege  (1885)  at  Atlanta.  A  famous 
sdiool  for  negroes  is  the  non-lectarian  Atlsmta  University 
(ihcorpomted  in  1867,  opened- in  1869),  which  has  trained  many 
negroes  for  teaching  and  other  pmrfessions.  Non-sectarian 
colleges  for  women  are:  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  (1858)  at  Athens, 
Goz  College  (r843)  at  College  Parle,  near  Atlanta^  and  Brenau 
College  Conservatory  (iSjS)  at  (Gainesville. 

Financt.~^Thc  asscsMd  Value  of  taxable  property  in  1910  was 
tbout  $735,000,000/  A  genecal  property  tax,  which  funiiahes  abotit 
(bwwfiftns  of  t]ie  pubMc  revenuet  wpned  so  ineauitably  that  a 
Board  of  Equalization  was  appointed  in  1901.  By  tne  Constitution 
the  tax  rate  is  limited  to  $5  on  the  thousand,  and.  as  the  rate  of 
taxation  has  increased  faster  than  the  taxable  property,  the  state 
has  been  forced  to  cbotract  several  temporary  loans  since  1901, 
none  of  which  has  exceeded  $300,000,  the  limit  for  each  year  set  by 
the  Cohstitution.  On  the  ist  of  Jannary  1910  the  bonded  debt 
was  $6,944,000,  mainly  incurred  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Re- 
construction administration  (see  History,  b^w).  Each  year 
$100^000  oif  this  debt  is  paid  off ,  and  there  are  aninitil  appropriations 
for -the  payment  of  ifltefeet  (about  $303,960  ia  1910J.  The  state 
owas  the  Western  Sc  Atlantic  ra^w^  (137  xn.  long)  frcmi  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  to  Atlanta,  which  has  valuable  terminal  facilities  In  both 
dties,  ana  which  in  19I0  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $8400.240 
(more  than  the  amount  of  the  bonded  debt);  this  raSway  the  state 
buflt  ia  ia4i*i8so,  aiKl  in  1890  leased  for  99  yean,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $4^o^i  a;,  to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  railway. 

Bankii^  in  Georgia  »  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  largest 
class  of  depositors  are  the  farmers,  who^more  and  moi^  look  to  the 
banks  for  credit.  Instead  of  to  the  merchants  and  cotton  speculators. 
Hence  the  number  of  banks  in  agricultural  districts  is  mcreasang. 
The  state  treasurer  is  the  bank  examiner,  and  to  him  all  banks  must 
make  a  quartcrlystatement  and  submit  their  books  for  examination 
twice  a  year.  The  legtd  rate  cf  interest  is  7%,  but  by  contract 
it  may  be  8%. 

History. — Georgia  derives  its  name  from  K&ig  (Seoige  IT.  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  the  hist  to  be  ettabliflhed  of  the  English 
colonic  in  America.  Its  formation  wAs  due  to  a  desire  of  the 
British  government  to  protect  South  Carolina  fx^om  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards  from  FlorMa  and  by  the  French  from  Louisiana, 
as  well  as  to  the  desire  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe '(^.v.)  to 
fbund  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestant  sects  and  the 
unfortunate  but  worthy  hidl^ent  classes  of  Etinope.  A  duirter 
was  granted  in  1733  to  "  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  colony 
of  Georgia  in  America,"  and  parliament  gave  £10,000  to  the 
enterprise.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Savannah  in  1733 
under  the  personal  supervklon  of  O^ethorpe.  The  eariy  colonists 
were  German  Lutherans  (Salzburgers),  Piedmontese,  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Swiss,  Portuguese  Jews  and  En^hmen;  but 
the  main  tide  of  Immigration,  from  Vh^nia  and  the  Carolinas, 
did  not  set  in  until  1753.  As  a  bulwark  against  the  Spanish, 
Qie  colony  was  successful,  but  as  an  economic  experiment  it 
was  a  failure.   The  trustees  desired  that  there  should  be  groum  \ 


in  the  oolony  vine  grhpes,  hemp,  silk  and  medical  plants  (barilla^ 
kali,  cubeb, •caper,  madder,  8cc)  for  which  En^and  wasdependent 
upon  foreign  countries;  they  reqtiired  the  settlers  to  j^ant 
mulberry  trees,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  rum,  the  chief  commefciat 
staple  of  the  colonies.  They  also  forbade  the  introduttioB  of 
negro  slaves.  Land  was  leiued  by  military  tenure,  and  until 
1739  grant?  were  made  only  in  male  tail  imd  alienations  were 
forUdden.  Hie  industries  planned  for  the  colony  did  not  thrive^ 
and  as  sufficient  labour  could  not  be  obtained,  the  inq>ortatioa 
"^of  slaves  was  permitted  imder  certain  conditioia  in  1749.  About 
the  same  lime  the  House  of  Commons  directed  the  trustees 
to  remove  the  prohibiti<m  on  the  sale  of  rum.  In  1753  the 
diarter  of  the  trustees  expired  and  Georgia  became  a  roya^ 
province. 

Under  th#  new  regime  the  coilony  was  so  prospesms  tfaae 
Sir  James  Wright  (1716-1785),  the  last  of  the  royal  gavenors, 
dedared  Georgia  to  be  "  the  most  flourishing  colony  on  tii» 
,  continent."  The  people  were  kd  to  revolt  against  the  noo^iec 
countiy  throu^  sympathy  with  the  other  col<»ies  rather  thais 
through  any  grievance  of  their  own.  The  centre  of  revolutionary 
ideas  was  St  John^  Parish,  settled  by  New  Englanders  (chiefly 
from  Dorchestei',  Massachusetts);  The  Loyalist  sentiment  was 
:so  strong  that  only  five  of  the  twelve  parishes  stot  repre^ 
sentatives  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  whidi  mst  on  the 
^8th  of  Januaiy  1775,  and  its  ddegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  therefore  did  not  daim  seats  in  that  assembly.  But 
six  months  later  all  the  parishes  sent  Rpresentatives  to  another 
'  Pro'mcial  Congress  which  met  on  the  4th  <rf  Juty  1775.  Soon 
afterward  the  royal  goVernmerit  coOapsed  and  the  adminktistioii 
of  the  colony  was  assumed  by  a  council  of  safety. 

The  war  that  followed  was  resMy  a  severe  civil  conflict,  thd 
Loyalist  and  Revolutionary  parties  being  almost  eqtud  in 
numbers.  In  1778  the  British  seised  ^ivannah,  which  they 
held  until  1783,  meanwhile  reviving  the  British  civil  administnu 
tion,  and  in  1779  they  captured  Augusta  and  Sunbury;  but 
after  i78o  the  Revolud<Hiaiy  forces  were  generally  succnsfuL 
CiVH  affairs  also  fell  into  confusion.  In  1 777  a  state  constitution 
was  adopted,  but  two  factfams  soon  appeared  in  the  government,^ 
led  by  the  governor  and  the  executive  council  respectivdy,  and 
harmony  was  ncit  secured  until  1781. 

Georgia's  policy  in  the  formation  of  the  United  States  govern^ 
ment  was  stron^y  nationaL  In  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  its  delates  almost  invariably  gave  thdr  support  to 
measures  designed  to  strengthen  the  central  government. 
Georgia  was  the  fourth  state  to  ratify  (January  3, 1788),  and  one 
of  the  three  that  ratified  unanimously,  the  Federal  Constitution^ 
But  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
state  government  caused  a  decline  of  this  national  sentiment 
and  t^  growth  of  States  Rights  theories. 

First  6i  these  was  the  friction  involved  In  the  case,  bef<Me  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  Ckisolm  t.  Georgia,  by 
which  the  plaintiff,  one  Alexander  Chisolm,  a  citisen  of  South 
Carolina,  secured  judgment  in  1793  against  the  state  of  Georgia 
(see  i  Dallas  Reports  4x9).  In  protest,  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives,  holding  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  try  suits  against  a  soverdgn  state, 
resolved  that  any  Federal  marshal  who  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  coiut's  decision  woulcj  be  "  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  bdng  hanged.''  No  effort 
was  made  to  execute  the  dechion,  and  in  1798  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  waS  adopted,  taking 
from  Federal  courts  all  jurisdiction  ovor  any  suit  brought 
**  against  one  of  the' United  States  by  dtizetis  of  another  state, 
or  by  dtizens  or  Subjects  of  any  foreign  state.'' 

The  position  of  Congress  and  of  the  Stipreme  Court  with 
reference  to  Georgia's  policy  in  the  Yazoo  Frauds  also  aroused 
distrust  of  the  Federd  government.  In  1795  the  legislature 
granted  for  $500,000  the  territory  extending'  from  the  Alabama 
and  Coosa  rivers  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  brtween  35**  and 
31"  N.  lat.  (almost  all  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi  and  more 
than  half  of  the  present  state  of  Alabama)  to  four  land  companies, 
but  in  the  following  year  a  new  legishtture  resdnded  the  contracts 
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on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  Iraudidently  and  oorroptly 
made,  as  was  probably  the  case,  and  the  irsrindment  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  1798.  In  the  meantime  the  United 
States  Senate  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  Georgia's 
claim  to  the  land  in  question,  and  as  this  committee  pnnovmctd 
that  daim  invalid.  Congress  in  x8oo  established  a  Texritorial 
government  over  the  region.  The  legislature  oi  Gtot^  remon- 
strated but  expressed  a  willingneas  to  cede  the  land  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1802  the  cession  was  ratified,  it  being  stipulated 
among  other  things  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the 
state  $1,250,000,  and  should  extinguish  "  at  their  own  eq>ense, 
fot  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  peaceably 
Obtained  on  reasonable  terms,"  the  Indian  titk  to  aU  lands 
within  the  state  of  Georpa.  Eight  years  later  the  Supreme 
Court  oi  the  United  States  decided  in  the  case  of  Flekber  v.  Peck 
(6  Cranch  87)  that  such  a  leadndment  as  that  in  the  new  state 
constitution  was  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  a  state  cannot 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  omtracts;  and  at  an 
«q>ense  of  more  than  four  miHions  of  dollars  the  Fedccal  govtm- 
mmt  ultimately  extinguished  all  claims  to  Jthe  lands. 

This  decision  greatly  irritated  the  p<^tical  leaders  of  Georgia, 
and  the  question  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles,  on  which 
there  had  long  been  a  disagreement,  caused  further  and  evenmore 
serious  friction  between  the  Federal  and  state  authcwities.  The 
National  government,  until  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson,  regarded  the  Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  nations  with 
whom  it  alone  had  the  power  to  treat,  while  Geor^a  held  that  the 
tribes  were  dependent  communities  with  no  other  right  to  the 
toil  than  that  of  tenants  at  wilL  In  1785  Georgia  made  treaties 
with  the  Creeks  by  which  those  Indians  ceded  to  the  state  their 
lands  S.  and  W.  of  the  Altamaha  river  and  £.  of  the  Oconee 
river,  but  after  a  remonstrance  of  one  of  their  half-breed  chdef s 
Congress  decided  that  the  cesuons  were  invalid,  and  the  National 
government  negotiated,  in  1790,  a  new  trea^  which  ceded  only 
the  UmdsE.  of  the  Oconee.  The  state  appealed  to  the  National 
government  to  endeavour  to  secure  further  cessions,  hut  none 
had  been  made  when,  in  x8oa,  the  United  States  assumed  its 
oUigation  to  SBtinguieh  all  Indian  titles  within  the  state.  Several 
<eMiou  were  made  between  1802  and  1824,  but  the  state  in 
the  latter  year  remonstrated  in  vigMous  terms  against  the 
djilatocy  manner  in  which  the  National  govemneat  was  discharg- 
ing its  obligsUon,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  that  in  1825  a  treaty 
was  neyotiated  at  Indian  Springs  by  which  nesrlj  all  the  Lower 
Creeks  agreed  to  exchange  their  remaining  lands  in  Georgia. 
lor  equal  territory  beyond  the  MissisaippL .  But  Pre^d^t 
J^  Q.  Adams,  learning  that  this  tfeaty  was  not  apjnoved  1^  tha 
entire  Creek  nation,  authorised  a  new  one,  signed  at  Washington 
ifk  i8s6k  by  which  the  treaty  of  i8«5  was  abrogated  and  the 
Creeks  kept  certain  lands  W.  ot  theChattahoochee.  The  Georgia 
fltfvenuntnt*  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  George  M.  Troup 
(X780-1&56),  had  proceeded  to  execute  the  first  treaty,  and  the 
kgidatttrededared  the  second  treaty  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
la  reply  to  a  communication  of  President  Adams  eariy  in  1827 
that  the  United  States  would  take  strong  measurts  to  enforce  its 
poUcy,  Governor  Troup  declared  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  military  attack  wlu«h  the.  government  of  the 
United  States  should  think  proper  to  niake^  and  ordered  the 
mihtary  companies  to  prepare  to  resist  "  any  hostile  ii^vasion 
•C  the  territOTy  of  this  state."  But  the  strain  produced  by  these 
conditions  was  relieved  by  information  that  new  negotiations 
bad  been  begun  for.the  session  oi  all  Creek  lands  in  Georgia. 
These  negotiations  were  completed  late  in  the  year, 

There  was  similar  conflia.  in  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
and  Georgia  wit^  the  Cherokees.  In  1785  the  Cherok^es  of 
Georgia  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
fovemmenL  and  in  x  823  their  chiefs,  who  were  mostly  half-breeds, 
declared:  -  '  It  is  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  this 
nation  never  again  to  cede  one  foot  more  of  land,"  and  that  they 
could  not  "  recognize  iht  sovereignty  of  any  state  within  the 
limits  of  their  territory  ";  in  1827  they  framed  a  constitution 
and  organized  a  representative  govemmenL  President  Monroe 
yad  Pwsid^t  J.  Q,  Adams  ueated  the  Chcm^iees  with,  tbe 


courtesy  due  to  atoveieign  nation,  and  held  that  tha  United  Sutei 
had  di^  all  that  was  required  to  meet  the  obligation  assumed 
in  180S.  The  Georgia  k^sUtuni,  however,  contended  that  the 
United  States  had  not  acted  fai  good  faith,  declared  that  all 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  belonged  to  Georgia, 
and  in  1828  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  law  to  the 
Cherokee  lands.  Then  President  Jackson,  holding  that  Georgia 
was  in  the  ri^  on  the  Indian  question,  infomed  the  Cherokees 
that  their  only  alternative  to  submission  to  Geoii^a  was  emigra- 
tion. Thereupon  the  chiefs  resorted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  In  1832  declared  that  the  Chotdceet 
formed  a  distinct  community  "  in  which  the  laws  of  Georgia 
have  BO  force,"  and  annulled  the  decision  ol  a  Georgia  court 
that  ImhI  extended  its  jurisdiction  into  the  Cherokee  country 
(Wcrcukr  v.  Gurgia),  But  the  governor  of  Geoi^  declared 
that  the  decision  was  an  attempt  at  usurpation  which  would 
meet  with  determined  resistance,  and  President  Jadkson  refused 
to  enforce  the  decree.  Tie  President  did,  however,  wodt  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  which  was  effected  in  1838^ 

On  account  of  these  confliOs  a  majority  of  Gfoigiant  adopted 
the  princii^es  of  the  Demonra  tic-Rq[>ublican  party,  and  evly 
in  the  X9th  century  the  people  were  virtually  tmanimom  in 
their  political  ideas.  Local  partisanship  centred  in  two  factions: 
one,  led  by  George  M,  Troup,  which  r^resenled  the  interesta 
of  the  aristocratic  and  slave-liolding  communities;  the  other, 
formed  by  John  Garke  (1766^x1)132)  and  his  brother  Elijah, 
found  support  among  the  non-slave-holders  and  the  frontiersmen. 
The  cleavage  of  these  factions  was  at  first  purely  personal; 
but  by  1832  it  had  become  one  of  principle.  Then  the  Troup 
faction  under  the  name  of  States  Rights  party,  endorsed  the 
nullification  policy  of  South  Carolina,  while  the  Clarke  faction, 
calling  itself  a  Union  party,  opposed  South  Carolina's  conduct, 
but  on  the  grounds  of  ezpedienqr  rather  than  of  princqsle. 
On  account,  however,  of  its  opposition  to  President  Jackaoa% 
attitude  toward  {Nullification,  the  States  Rights  party  afiSfated 
with  the  new  Whig  party,  which  represented  the  natioi^ 
feeling  in  the  South,  whUe  the  Union  party  was  merged  into 
the  Democratic  party,  whidi  emphasbed  the  sovereignty  ci 
the  states. 

The  activity  of  Georgia  in  the  slavery  controversy  was  import- 
ant.   As  early  as  183s  the  legjislature  adopted  a  resdutioa 
which  awrrtfd  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  a  prxncipia 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Kansas  Bill  hi  X854,  and  in  1847 
ez-Govemor   Wuson    Lumpkin    (1783-18^0)    advocated    the 
organization  of  the  Southern  states  to  resist  the  aggresaon  of 
the  North.    Popular  opinion  at  first  opposed  the  Compromise 
of  r85o,  and  some  poUtidaos  demanded  immediate  secession  from 
the  Union;  and  the  legislature  had  ^iproved  the  Alabama 
Platform  of  X848.    But  0>ngressmen  Robert  Toombs,  AlexaiKler 
H.  Stephens,  Whigs,  and  Howell  Cobb,  a  DenKKieat,  upon  their 
return  from  Washi^on,  contended  that  the  Compromise  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  Souths  and  in  a  campaign  on  thb  issue 
secured  the  decticm  of  such  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
(at  Milledgeville)  of  1850  that  that  body  adopted  on  the  loth 
of  December!  by  a  vote  of  237  to  19,  a  series  of  conciliatory 
resolutions,  since  known  as  the  "  Cieorgia  Platform, "  whi<^ 
declared  in  substance:  (x)  that,  although  the  state  did  not 
wholly  approve  of  the  Compromise,  it  wo^uld  "  abide  by  it  as  a 
permanent  adjustment  of  this  sectional  controversy,"  to  preserve 
the  Union,  as  the  thirteen  original  colonies  had  found  compromiae 
necessary  for  its  formation;  (a)  that  the  state  "  will  and  ought 
to  .resist,  even  (as  a  last  resort)  to  the  disruption  of  every  tie 
that  bindi  her  to  th^  Union,"  any  attempt  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  or  arefusal  to  adnut  a  slave  &tate.    The  adc^>tioB 
of  this,  platform  was  accompanied  bv  a  party  reorganisation, 
those  who  approved  it  organising  the  (constitutional  Union  party, 
and  those  who  disapproved,  mostly  Democrats,  organising  the 
Southern  Rights  party;  the  approval  in  other  states  of  the 
Gewgia  Platform  in  preference  to  the  Alabama  Platform  (see 
Alabama)  caused  a  reaction  in  the  South  against  secession 
The  reaction  was  followed  for  a  short  interval  by  a  return  to 
sji^proyimaleiy  the  former  party  alignment,  but  in  xS^  the  rank 
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aiidGleatLIicWh'tsiDineiltlicAmFttcanoTKBow-Nothtnipiny 
>ihiL<  most  cf  tke  Whig  leaden  went  over  to  the  DemocnU. 
tho  Krwi^Nothlng  puly  vu  nearly  destroyed  by  its  cnuhinft 
flcfeal  !n  iBs6  and  in  the  nerl  year  the  Delflocrals  by  t  large 
TTiijority  elected  foe  govetrior  Jo«ph  EmerMO  Btown  (iBji- 
iStHJi  "bo  by  tkrt*  luccetslve  m-rl«cilatw  »ai  cgnliiiued  in 
Ihal  office  UDlil  the  cIoh  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  Governor 
firown  reprcvnted  the  poorer  class  of  Irhite  citizens  he  had 
rakcB  a  nune  In  law  at  Yale  College,  had  practised  law,  and  at 
;he  time  of  hit  election  vas  judge  ol  ■  superior  coarl ;  although 
he  had  never  held  davea  he  believed  (hat  the  atwlitian  of 
ilavny  would  soon  tesult  in  the  ruin  of  the  South,  and  he  vis 
*  n^in  of  Strang  convictions.  The  Kansas  question  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Nottb  lowaid  the  decision  In  the  Dted  Scou 
Case  were  arouung  the  South  Hben  he  sn*  inaiigiirattd  the  £iat 
time,  and  in  hii  Inaugural  addros  he  dearly  Itrdicated  that  he 
would  favour  secession  in  the  event  of  any  further  encroachmeot 
on  the  part  of  the  North.  In  July  1859  Senator  Altied  Iverson 
(179S-1S74}  declared  that  In  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Fiee- 
Soil  president  in  l94o  he  would  favour  the  estahlisbmcnt  of  an 

Brown  eipresfied  himself  to  a  similar  effect  and  urged  the  improve- 
ment ol  the  military  (erricA.  On  the  7tbol  Novembei  loUowiog 
the  election  of  President  llncoln  the  governor,  in  >  tpeeitl 
message  to  the  leglslatnie.  teconiracadcd  the  calling  of  a  coo- 
venlron  to  decide  the  question  of  sccesaion,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  'wai  about  the  only  prominent  political  leader  who 
contended  that  Lincoln'!  election  was  Insugident  ground  for 
Xuch  action.  On  the  i;th  of  November  the  legistature  pa^xd 
>n  act  directing  the  gpvcruDr  to  order  an  election  ol  dcicgatet 
OQ  the  and  of  January  1^1  and  their  meeting  En  a  conveatien 
ch  the  16th.  On  the  19th  this  body  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  by  a  vote  of  tog  to  E^.  Already  the  first  regiment  of 
Ccorgia  Vdunteers,  under  Colonel  Alexander  Lawton  (iSiS- 
1S96)  had  seiied  Fort  Pulaski  at  tbe  moolli  of  the  Sivanuib 
rivw  and  now  Governor  Brown  proceeded  to  Augusta  and  teiied 
the  Federal  arsenal  there.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  year, 
bewever,  Federal  warships  bloduKled  Ccoi|ii,'>  ports,  uid  eaily 
In  iHSi  Federal  forces  captured  Tybae  Island,  Fort  Pulaski. 
St  Mary^,  Bniniwrck  and  St  Simon  Uand.  Georgia  h«l 
responded  freely  to  the  call  for  voluhteers,  but  when  the  Con- 
federate Congress  had  passed,  in  April  1861,  the  Coosctipt  I^w 
vhich  required  oil  white  men  (except  those  legally  exempted 
from  service)  between  the  ages  of  iS  and  J5  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service.  Governor  Brown,  in  ■  correspondence 
with  President  Davis  whidi  wu  continued  (oiseveral  monihsi 
offered  Senous  objections,  bii  leading  cootenliona  bebg  that 
the  measure  was  unneceasary  as  to  Georgia,  unconstitutional, 
subversive  oi  the  slate's  sovereignty,  ajid  therefore  "  at  war 
with  the  principles  for  the  support  of  which  G«or^  entered 

In  ig&3  ncrlh-west  Georgia  was  involved  in  the  Chatlsnoogit 
campaign.  In  the  followiiig  spring  Georgia,  was  invaded  from 
Tennessee  by  a  Federal  srmy  under  Ginetal  Wlliam  T,  Sherman; 
tbe  resistance  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  General  J.  B. 
Hood  proved  ineflectual;  and  on  the  isl  of  September  Atlanta 
ifii  taken.  Then  Sherman  began  his  famous  "  march  to  the  sea," 
(rom  Athnti  to  Savannah,  which  revealed  the  weakness  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  tbe  spiing  of  1M5,  General  J,  H.  Wilson  with 
k  body  of  cavalry  entered  tlie  tlite  fraro  Alabama,  seized 
Columbus  and  West  Pcdnt  on  the  litb  of  April,  and  on  the  loth 
of  May  captured  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  Irwinvilie  in  Irwin  coimty. 

In  accord  with  President  Andrew  Johnson's  idail  for  reorganiz- 
ing tbe  Soulbcm  States,  a  prsvtilDiial  governor,  James  Johnson, 
was  appointed  on  the  iTlhof  June  1865.  and  a  sUte  convention 
lef  ohncd  the  cotutitution  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  lesdnding 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  aboHahing  slavery  and  lormally 
iFpudiatlngihe  slate  debt  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
A  governor  and  legislature  were  elected  in  November  1845,  the 
kglslatun  ratified  thfc  Thirteenth  Amendment  on  the  9th  of 
Deceniberand  five  days  later  the  goventor-clecl  wasinaugunled. 


But  both  the  convcntlAD  Mid  lUllTatjii  iacarred  the  aupicioo 

ind  Hl-will  ol  CoBgicaai  the  coBvSBtion  bad  (Wignlulated  the 
president  on  his  policy,  memorialized  him  on  behalf  of.  JeSenoa 
Davis,  (Dd  provided  pension!  for  disaUed  CoDfednate  soldier* 
ind  the  trfdotrs  of  Ihoae  who  h*d  lost  their  lives  during  the  wsi, 
while  the  legislature  passed  apprenticeship,  labour  and-vigrancy 


Reconstructioi. 

of  the  military  authori 

convention  was  begun  aad  QS,tM  negtoes  and  46,33}  * 

were  ttgiAered.   The  accepujice  d  T 

convention  and  tbe  election  ol  many  ct 

delegate*  were  largely  due  (o  the 

Brown,  who  ■«  strongly  convinced 

the  South  was  to  accept  quickly  wl 

The  convention  met  in  AtlasU  on  t 

and  by  March  i£6S  had  revised  tbe 

requlnmcnta  of  the  Reconstruction 

was  duly  adt^ed  by  popular  vote,  ■ 

the  chnce  of  a  gDvemor  and  legisUtui 

(b.  1834),  Republican,  was  chosen  gr 

majority  of  Republicans,  b  '  '    '' 


or  the  elect 


nol^-„ 


July  the  Fourteenth  AmecdmeDl  *ai  ratified,  and  a  section  ol 
the  slate  constitution  (which  denied  tbe  power  of  slate  coutta 
to  entertain  against  any  resident  of  the  state  inits  founded  OB 
contracts  eidsting  on  the  isthof  June  iMj)  was  repealed  by  the 
legislature  in  pursuance  oil  the  congrcsuonal  '' Omnibus  Bit[" 
of  the  ssth  of  June  1S6S.  and  at  evidence  of  the  restoration  oj 
Georgis  to  tbe  Union  the  congrestmen  were  seated  on  tbe  ijtfa 
ol  July  h)  that  year. 

But  In  September  ol  Ibe  tamti  year  the  Democrata  In  the 
stats  legislature,  being  aadsted  by  -eoina  of  tbe  wblta 
Repnbllcuis,  eipelled  the  ij  negro  members  and  seated  their 
deieated  white  contestanla,  relying  upon'  the  legal  theory  that 
the  right  tsbcMoKce  belonged  o>^  to ''  


Congress  eichided  the  siaie'i  tepreseolatives  on  a  ledinicality, 
and,  on  the  theory  that  the  government  of  Georgia  was  a  pro- 
visional organiaalion,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  ratification  of 
the  Filteenth  Amendment  before  the  admission  of  Ceorgia'a 
•enatois  and'rtpresentalives.  The  wu  department  now  con- 
cluded that  tbe  Mate  was  &tiU  subject  to  mUitgiy  authority,  and 
placed  Genetal  A.  H.  Terry  in  command.  .  Wiihhii  aid,  and  that 
of  Congroaional  requirements  that  all  memben  oi  the  legialatnre 
must  take  the  Test  Oalb  and  none  be  eichided  on  account  of 
colour,  a  K^blican  nuijorily  wu  secured  for  both  houses, 
and  the  Flfteenlb  ABcndmeat  wai  ratified.  Geoi^a  "a*  now 
finally  admitted  to  the  UrdoD  by  Act  ol  Congress,  on  the  ijthof 
July  1870. 

'The  ReconMrucllOD  period  in  Georgia  19  remarkable  for  its 
comparative  modeiaiion.  Aliboagh  there  was  great  pcJiiical 
eidtemeni,  there  was  n[4  as  much  extravagance  in  public 
administration  a*  there  was  in  other  Eouthem  States,  the 
state    debt    Inciealing    approiimately    fiam    t6,6o 


.    The  explanation  lies  in  tbe  la 


_,    _;w." carpet-baggers'     . 

that  a  large  numberof  conservative  citizens,  under  the 
ol  ei-tjovehmr  Brown,  supported  the  ReconstmcUon 
policy  of  Congress  and  joined  the  Republican  party. 

The  election  of  1811  gave  tbo  Democrats  a  nujaiity  U  tha 
legislatuie;  Governor  fiuUock,  feaiing  impeachntntf  leagued, 
and  at  a  special  election  James  M.  Smith  waaclu4e<ito  £4  the 
unexpired  tena.  After  that. tbe  cooml  attkt  BeBotzatS'wai 
umplete.  In  1S91  the  Popslitt  party  Ms  oisuktd.  but  it 
never  succeeded  In  securing  ,a  majority  of  tbe  votes  la  lb* 
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tlBHI  Ijtwird  Oclethaipe  * 
WiUiaa  Stepba^  .  .  - 
HcBiy  Fukcr' 
htricfcCnhun 

II.  Kt^  AdmiiHllralitii, 
bhDRcnoldi 
air'jwMtWriEbi 
Ill.J'n 


CmrEc  Cilmci'    . 
QiaiTa  I.  McDsnild 
GoKK  W.  Cnwfonl. 
Geotn  W.  B.  Tawiu 

Kowcll  Cobb      .       , 
Rcnchcll  V.  lohntoo 

OiHlw  I.  Jcnkiii*  I 

Tluinuj  H,  Kunr  , 

RufiK  B.  BuUKk  . 

Bfniiiiiln  Coaky'  . 
!■«>  M.  3ibIUi 

AUtcd  H.  CatauiU  . 
Aleaodtr  H.  Stepbenl 


lUniUica 
tic-RcpuU 


■  Pinidcril  r^  the  (olSiiy. 


MllCaMllutini. 
icil  ojul  atjoiia  Govt 


ihe  DcpannKil  oljUcIeuItiin,  wfcicb  iactudt  wukb'  ud  noatUi 

AifUnirMennal  JtSorU  and  ■  volnne  ruIllal^wM,  HiarkA 

-■"' /nrfiHlniil  (Atlanu,  i«Hl.    Tlw  Rcponi  ul  tke  (Jiuud  SOMi 

ma  (oiKciatly  <bc  TwcUib  Ccniiii  lor  19CD  lod  tbt  ipKid  «■■■ 

nunuIactuRi  [or  I90()  tbould  be  ccniullal,  and  UimnUt  4 

riia  (t  vob.,  AtlanU.  Gn..  |8;J)  containi  chaplen  on  induMrid 


kingdom  of  Traninuaiii,  «btcb  c£suA 
biitoncally  for  mote  than  looo  ytass.  lis  cailint  name  m 
Kirtbli  or  Karthveli^  the  Pentuu  knew  iL  u  Gurjiiliii,  Ibe 
Ramans  and  Greeks  as  Ibeiia,  iHougb  the  lallec  placed  Colcbil 
also  in  the  wesl'ol  Ccoigla.  Vnsian  Is  the  Araeiuan  name  aw] 
Ciuiia  the  Ruuian.  Geor^a  proper,  which  incladed  KartU 
and  Kakhelia,  wsi  hounded  on  (he  N.  by  Oiutia  andDagbestan. 
on  the  S.  by  the  piinctpilities  of  Erivan  and  Kin,  uid  on  the 
W.  by  Guiia  and  InuictU;  but  the  kingdom  aba  {nduded  al 
diSertnt  times  Guiia,  MinfielU,  AbkbaHa,  Imerella  and  Dag- 
hestan,  and  eilended  (lom  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  K.  to  the 
ArasoiAiuesontbeS.  Itlsnow  divided  between  theRuniu 
s,  under  wluch  headings  f  lutha 
:n.  (See  also  Caucjisi*.) 
aisiar^f. — rtcooiDiDg  to  iraoitional  accounts,  the  Geoi^aB 
(Kaithlian),  Kakhelian,  Lesghian,  Mingrelian  and  other  races  at 
Transcaucasia  arc  the  deacemhuiti  ol  Thargamoa,  great-grandsoa 
ol  Japheth.  son  af  \o*b,  though  Gen.  x.  j  makes  Tosumah  to 
be  the  ion  of  Gomtr.  sfaa  nai  the  son  of  Japheth.  These  vatiool 
races  were  lubuqutDLly  koam  under  the  general  bubo  of 
Thargaoiosides.  EartUoi,  the  MCond  son  of  ThargaDno,  ii  Ibe 
eponymous  king  of  his  rac«,  tbeit  country  being  called  Kaitiil 
alter  him.  Mtskbcthoi,  ion  of  Eanhliu,  founded  the  city  <t 
Mtskhetha  (the  modem  MuUict)  and  made  it  the  capital  of  ha 
kingdom.  We  come,  however,  to  Groier  hibCOfic  ground  vben 
Be  read  that  Georgia  was  timqucted  by  Aleiindct  tb*  Gnat, 
or  talbet  by  one  of  .his  gcneralx  The  Macedonian  yoke  mi 
ibaken  eS  by  Phatnavaz.or  Phamabazus,  a  prince  of  the  toyil 
race,  who  ruled  fiom  jai  to  23;  a.c.  AU  Ibrough  it*  hUtoiy 
Georgia.  beia(  on  the  outskirts  o£  Armenia  and  Pci^  both  i 
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tbMB  man  pomatA  ndghboui*  tluuL  Itself,  was  at  times  more 
or  IsH  doKly  affected  1^  their  destinies.  In  this  way  it  was 
iometiniM  o(^poscd  to  Rome,  sometimes  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Bjraantjnm,  according  as  tlieso  were  successivdy  friendly 
or  hostSte  to  tlie  Ameiiatts  and  the  Persians.  In  the  end  of  the 
snd  century  bx.  the  hst  Pfaamavaxian  prince  was  detlironed 
by  his  own  sabjects  and  the  crown  f^ven  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Armenia,  whose  son  Arshag,  ascending  tlie  throne  of  Gewf^t 
in  93  B.C,  eslablidicd  there  the  Arsadd  dynasty.  This  close 
association  with  Armenia  bioitgfat  «pon  the  country  an  invasion 
(65  B.c.>  liy  the  Roman  genenil  Pompey,  who  was  tlien  at  war 
With  Mithtadates,  king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia;  but  Pompey 
did  not  establish  his  power  permanently  oVer  Iberia.  A  hundred 
nod  eighty  years  later  the  Emperor  Trajan  penetrated  (a.d.  114) 
into  the  heart  of  the  coontry,  and  chastised  the  Georgihns;  yet 
hJs  oenquest  was  only  a  litUe  more  permanent  than  Pompey's. 
During  one  of  the  intemedne  quarrels,  which  were  not  infrequent 
iw  Georgia,  the  throne  feU  to  Mirhan  or  Miriaa  (265-342),  a  son 
tti  the  Persian  Ung,  Who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Asphagor, 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Arsadd  dynasty. 

With  Mirian  begins  theSassanian  dynasty.  He  and  his  subjects 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  nun  Nuno  (Nino),  who  had 
escaped  from  the  rdigious  persecutions  of  Tiridates,  king  of 
Armenia.  Mirian  erected  the  first  Christian  church  in  Geoigia  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  of  Mtskhet.  In  or  about 
the  year  371  Georgia  was  overrun  l^  the  Persian  king  Shapur 
or  Sapor  II.,  and  in  379  a  Penfian  general  bttUt  the  stronghold 
9i  Tpfailis  (afterwards  Tiflis)  «s  a  counterpoise  to  Mtskhet.  Hie 
Persian  grasp  upon  Geor^  was  loosened  by  Tiridates,  who 
reigned  from  393  lo  405.  One  of  Mirian's  successors,  Vakhtang 
(446-499),  surnamed  Gurgaalan  or  Ourgasal,  the  Wolf -Lion, 
established  a  patriarchate  at  Mtskhet  and  made  Tphllis  his 
capital.  This  sovereign,  having  cobquered  Mingreha  and 
Abkhssia,  and  subdued  Uie  Ossetes,  made  himself  master  of  a 
large  part  of  Armenia^  Then,  cooperating  for  once  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  he  led  an  army  into  India;  but  towards  the. 
^nd  of  his  reign  there  was  enmity  between  him  and  the  Persians, 
against  whom  he  warred  unsuccessfully.  His  pan  Dachl  or 
Darchil  (499-514)  upon  ascending  the  throne  transferred  the 
aeat  of  government  permanently  from  Mtskhetto  TphiUs  (Tiflis). 
Again  Persia  stretched  out  her  hand  over  Georgia,  and  proved  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  existence  ol  the  kingdom,  until,  owing 
to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  on  the  other,  she  found  it  expedient  to  relax 
her  grasp.  The  Georgians,  seizing  the  opportunity,  appealed 
(571)  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Justin  II.  who  gave  them  a  king 
in  the  person  of  Guaram,  a  prince  of  the  Ba^tid  family  of 
Armenia,  conferring  upon  him  the  title,  not  of  king,  but  of  viceroy. 
Thus  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratids,  who  ruled  until  1803. 

*rhis  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  Byzantine  infhience 
had  been  effectively  exercised  in  Georgia.  As  early  as  the 
rdgn  of  Mirianj  in  the  3rd  century,  the  organizers  of  the  earfy 
Georgian  church  had  looked  to  Byzantium,  the  leading  Christian 
power  in  the  East,  for  both  instruction  and  guidance,  and  the 
connexion  thus  begun  had  been  strengthened  as  time  went  oh. 
From  this  period  until  the  Arab  {i.e.  Mahommedan)  inviasions 
began,  the  authority  of  Byzi^ntium  Was  supMrne  in  Georgia. 
Some  seventy  years  after  the  Bagratids  began  to  rule  in  Georg^ 
fheaH-conquering  Arabs  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
alnd  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  they  frequently 
devastated  the  land,  compelling  its  inhabitants  again  and  again 
to  accept  Islam  at  the  sword'k  point.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  the  Georgian  king  Ashod  (797^826)  that  they  completdy 
subdued  the  Caucasian  state  and  imposed  their  will  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  they  were  too  much  occupied  elsewhere  or  too 
indifferent  to  its  welfare  to  defend  it  agarast  alien  aggressors, 
for  in  842  Bogha,  a  Turkish  chid,  invaded  the  country,  find  early 
in  the  loth  century  the  Persians  again  overran  it.  But  a  period 
of  relief  from  these  hostile  incursions  was  afforded  by  the  rdgn 
of  Bagrat  III.  (980-1014).  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had 
been  made  king  of  Abkhasia,  his  mother  belonging  to  the  royal 
bouse  0/  that  fond,  and  after  ascending  the  Georgmn  throne  he 


made  his  power  felt  far  beyond  the  frontiere  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  until  his!  kingdom  extended  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian,  while  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Kirman  all 
paid  him  tribute.  Not  only  did  he  encourage  learning  and 
patronize  the  fine  arts,  but  he  built,  in  X003,  the  cathedral  at 
Kutais,  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  Georgian  architecture. 
During  the  rdgn  of  Bagrat  IV.  (1027-1072)  the  Seljuk  Turks 
more  than  once  burst,  after  1048,  into  the  country  from  Asia 
Minor,  but  they  were  on  the  whole  successfully  repulsed,  although 
they  plundered  Tfflis.  During  the  reign  of  the  next  king,  George 
II.,  they  again  devastated  Tiflis.  But  once  more  fortune  changed 
after  the  accession  of  David  n.  (1089-1125),  surnamed  the 
Renovator,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Georgian  kings.  With  the  help 
of  the  Kipchaks,  a  Mongol  or  Tifrk^  race,  from  the  steppe 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
country,  Dkvid  drove  the  Sdjuks  out  of  his  domains  and  forced 
them  bacjk  over  the  Armenian  moimtains.  Under  George  III. 
(X156-1184),  a  grandson  of  David  U.,  Armenia  was  in  part 
conquered,  and  Ajii,  one  of  its  capitals,  taken.  GeorgeV  daughter 
Thamar  or  Tamara,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  over  the  kingdom 
as  feft  by  David  II.  and  further  extended  her  power  over 
Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Tovin  (in  Armenia)  and  Kars.  These 
successes  were  continued  by  her  son  George  IV.  (1212-1223), 
who  conquered  Ganja  (ndw  EUsavetpol)  and  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian^;  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  there  appeared 
(isto  and  122s)  the  people  who  were  to  prove  the  ruin  of  Georgia, 
namdy  the  Mongol  hosts  of  Jcnghiz  Khan,  led  by  his  sons. 
George  IV.  was  socceeded  by  Us  sister  Rusudan,  whose  capital 
was  twice  captured  l^  the  Persians  and  her  kingdom  oveirud 
and  fearfully  devastated  by  the  Mongols  In  1236.  Then,  after  a 
period  ol  wonderful  recovery  under  George  V.  (1318-1346)^ 
who-  oonqneied  Imeretia  and  reunited  it  to  his  crown,  Georgia 
was  agaCa  twice  ^1386  and  1393-1394)  desaliated  by  the  Moagols 
under  Timor  (Tameriane^,  ptinoe  of  Samarkand  who  on  the 
second  occasion  laid  waste  the  entire  country  with  fire  and 
.sword,  and  crushed  it  under  his  relentless  hod  imtU  the  year 
X403.  Alexander  L  (1413^x443)  freed  hia  country  from  the  last 
of  the  Mongols,  but  at  tiw  end  of  hia  reign  divided  his  territory 
between  his  tJiree  sons,  whom  he  asade  sovereigns  of  Imerdlia, 
Kakhetia  and  Karthli  (Georgia)  respectively.  The  first  men* 
tioned  remained  a  separate  state  until  its  snnfftafirm.  to  Russia 
in  1810;  the  other  two  were  soon  leunited. 

Political  relations  between  Russia  and  Georgia  begaii  in  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  namdy  in  1492,  wlnm  the  king  of 
Kakhetia  sought  the  protection  of  Ivan  UL  during  a  war  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians.  In  the  i7tb  century  the  two. 
states  were  brought  into  still  doser  rdationship.  In  i6t9, 
when  Georgia  was  harried  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  Thdmuras 
'(1629-1634),  king  of  Geocgia,  appealed  for  help  to  Michael, 
the  fifst  of  the  Itomanov  tsars  of  Russia,  aini  his  example  was 
followed  later  in  the  century  by  the  rulers  of  other  petty  Tharga< 
mosid  or  Caucasian  states,  lumidy  Imeretia  and  Guria.  In 
1638  the  prince  of  Mingrdia  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  lo  the 
Russian  tsar,  and  in  1650  the  same  step  was  taken  by  the  prince 
of  Imeretia.  Vakhtang  VI.  of  Georgia  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Peter  the  Great  early  in  the  x8th  century.  When 
Persia  fell  into  the  grip  of  the  Aff^ums  eariy  In  the  x8th  century 
the  Turks  S^sed  the  opportunity,  and,  ousting  the  Persians  from 
Georgia,  captured  Tiffli  and  compdled  Vakhtang  to  abdicate. 
But  in  1735  they  renounced  all  claim  to  supremacy  over  the 
Caucasian  states.  This  Idt  Persia  with  the  predominating 
influence,  for  thouj^  Peter  the  Great  extorted  f^m  Persia  ' 
(1722)  her  prosperous  provinces  beside  the  Ciaspian,  he  left 
the  mountaineen  to  thdr  own  dynastic  quarrels.  Heradius  II. 
of  Georgia  dedared  himself  the  vassal  of  Rossia  in  x  ^8^,  and  when, 
twdve  years  later,  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Agha  Mahommed, 
shah  of  Persia,  who  sdzed  Tiffb  and  laid  ft  in  ruins;  he  appealed 
to  Russia  for  hdp.  The  appeal  was  again  renewed  by  the  next 
king  of  Georgia,  George  XIII.,  in  1798,  and  in  the  foUowhig  ' 
year  he  renounced  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  tsar,  and  in  i8ei 
Georgia  was  converted  into  a  Russian  province.  The  state  of 
Guria  submitted  to  Rusda  in  1809.  (J.  T.  Bb.)     • 
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EUmol^gy,-<X  the  UveisQuua£roQpBinU>vIiicbUiACaacaiBiaii 
races  are  now  usually  divided,  the  Georgian  is  in  every  respect 
the  most  important  and  interesting.  It  has  accordingly  laigejy 
occupied  the  attention  of  Orientalists  algM>st  incessantly  from 
the  days  of  Klaproth.  Yet  such  are  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  origin  and  mutual  rdations  of  the  Caucasian  peoples 
that  its  affinities  are  still  far  from  being  dearly  established 
Anton  von  Schiefner  and  P.  V.  Uslar,  however,  arrived  :at  soma 
negative  conclusions  valuable  as  starting-points  for  further 
research.  In  their  papers,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and  elsewhere  (1859 
et  seq.},  they  finally  dispc^ed  of  t^e  views .  of  Bopp  and 
Brosset  iiS^),  who  attempted  on  iingiiustic  grounds  to  connect 
the  Georgians  with  the  Indo-£un3(>ean  family.  They  alsQ  dear^ 
show  that  Max  Miiller's  "Turanian"  theory  is  untenable' 
and  they  go  a  long  •way  towards  proving  that  the  Georgian, 
with  all  the  other  Caucasian  languages  except  the  (^etian, 
forms  a  distinct  Ungvistic  family, absolutely  independent  of  all 
others.  This  had  already  been  suspected  by  Klaproth,  and 
the  same  condusion  was  arrived  at  by  Fr.  Mttller  and  Z^arcUu 

Uslar's  "  Caucasian  Family-/'  comprises  the  following,  three 
great  divisions: 

1.  Western  Gmnp.    Typiotl  races:  Ctlt:as8iaaaand  Ab1diaai8aa» 

2.  Eastern  Group.     Typical  races:  Chechens  and  I,eiighiansi 

3.  Southern  Group.  Typical  race:   Georgia  As. 

How  the  tenn  ^'lamHy  "  OMist  be  tak^  iaj&  far  more  elastic 
fiOMe  than  wbni  appliod,  for  uBtance»  to  thg  Indo-European, 
Stttiiic  or  Eastern  Pdl|rBtsita  divisions  o£'  mankind*  lodeed 
the  three  groups  preaelil  «tleasfi«i  Vide  divergiBBees  as  are  found 
to  exist  between  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  iiiigiiistic  families. 
Thus,  while  the  Ahfchaafan  of  group  2  jsstill  at  thb  agglutinating^ 
the  Lesghian  of  group  a  has  foidy  Mftchcd  the  inflecting  stagey 
and  the  Geoipan  seems  'StiU  to  wavte  betveen^  the  two^  la 
consequence  of  these.*differeDt  stc^gefc  oCdevdopmenti  Uslar 
hesitated  finaUy  to  fix  the  position  ol-Oeofgiim  in  the  fin^, 
regarding  it  as- possibly  a,  connecting  link  between  groups  t  and 
a,  but  possibly  also  radically  distinct  horn  both. 

Including  all  its  monerous  ramiicatlons,  the  Geoii^an  or 
southern  group  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Tnanecaucasla, 
reaching  from  about  the  ncigfabonxhood  of  Batum  on  the  Bladt 
Sea  eastwai^  to  tlw  Caspian,  and  merging  MUtbwards  -with  the 
Armenians  of  Aryan  stbdL  It  comprises  altogether  nine  sub- 
divisions^«» in  the  tabjoined  table: 

I.  The  GflORGiXm  Paorsiu  who  are  the  Iberians  of  tiieandeMs 
and  the  Qn»iaas  of  the  RU8bian8,.fatttwho  cainbemselvcB  KartMiaafi, 
and  who  in  medieval  tidies  .ynm  masters  of  the  Rion  and  Upper 
Kura  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Alazan. 

a.  The  iMKKEtiANS,  west  of  tfae'Suram  mountains  as  far. as  the 
riverTskhenitf^TskhaK. 

3.  TheGoaiAtfB*  between  itiie  Sion  and  Larfstan^ 

4.  The  Lazis  <rf  Lexistan  on  the  Black  Sea,  .    . 

5.  The  SvANBTiAMs,  Shvavs  or  Swakians,  on  the  Upper  Ii^r 
and  Tskheni2-Tskha1i  riverS. 

6.  The  MfNOKBLiANS,  between  fbe  rivers  Tskheniz^TskhaU,  Rton, 
Jagur  tfnd  die  Black  Sea. 

The  representative  branch  of  the  race  has  always  been  the 
Karthliaito.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the  Geoigiaos 
ar^  the  desc^d^ntst  o|  thp  aborigines  of  the  Pambak  highlands, 
and  that  they  found  their  ^ay  to  their  present  homes  f  [fom  the 
south-east  aome  foar  pr  five, thpusaad years  ago,  possibly  under 
prcssuve  fsom  the  great  ^ves  of  Aryan  migration  flowing  from 
the  Iranian  tabtelaQd  vesiwards  tOr  Asia  .Minor  and  Europe. 
The  Gcorgiam  pioper  are  Ijmked  on  the  east  by  the  Alasa^,  on 
the  north  bv  tbe  Caucasus,  <on  the  west  l>y  ithe  Meskes  hilks 
separating  tocm  from  the  Ime^etians,  and  on  the  south  by.  the 
Kuia  river  and.Kara-dagk  and  Pambak  mouataina'  South' 
wards,  howeveiv  no  hard  arid  fast  ethnical  line  caq  be  drawn, 
for  even  immiBdiately  soath  fit  TiMs,  OeocgiaQS*  Annenfauia  and 
Tatarsare  found  intermingled  confusedly  together. 

Th6  Geoigian  jaccy  which  v^resents  the  oldest  demenU  of 
dviUsation  in  the  Caucasus,  is  disiringiiishfid  by  some  ctteeUeBt 


mental  qualities,  and  fa  tspeoMfy  noted  fi>r  penonal  CQoneeadd 
a  passionate  ^e  of  music  The  people,  however,  are  dexribed 
as  fierce  and  cruel,  and  addicted  to  intempccance,  though  idas 
von  Thielmann  {Jimrmy  i»  tkt  Cauautttf  &c,  1675)  speaks  e( 
them  as  "  rather  hard  drinkers  than  drunkards."  Piiysicalljr 
they  are  a  fine  atUetw  race  of  pure  CawcariaB  type;  hence 
during  the  Aloslem  ascendancy  Georgia  supplied,  next  to  Qr- 
cassia,  the  hirgest  number  of.  female  aUvcs  foe  the  Turkish 
harems  and  of  recruits  for  the  Osmanli  arviies,  mote  especially 
for  the  select  coips  of  the  famous  Mamelukes. 

The  social  oigakiisation  rested  on  a  hi^y  aristocratic  basis, 
and  the  Ipweet  classes  were  sepsraeted  by  several  grMlea  of 
yassaUgQ  from  the. highest  But  sbice  tliair  iooocpotatkm 
with  the  Russian  empire,  these  ^tions  have  become  graiidy 
modified,Faod  a  mooe  ahaiply  defined  middle  class  of  iseidiaAtSi 
traders  and  artisans  haa  beta  devek>ped.  The  potner  of  life 
and  deaA,  formeiiy  daimed  and  freefy  exerdaed  by  the  sobles 
over  their  ser&^hae  also  been  expnftslrabblishedj  TlieGeorgias 
are  altogether,  at  pvesent  ia  a  fairly  wdl^to-do<  ooodbtroo,  and 
under  Russian  administattaoa  th^  have  beoHBe  industrious, 
and  hi^ve  made  oousideraUe  mord  and  material  progress. 

Missionaries  sent  by  Coostantine  the  Great  introduced  Chris- 
tianity about  the  beginniBg  of  tlie  4th  century*  Since  that  time 
the  people  have,  iiotwithatandin^  scivere  pressure  from  suf- 
rounding  MahommedAii  communities,  remahied  faitMa!  to  the 
principles  of  ChxSstianity,  and  arrstifi  amongst  the  most  devoted 
adherenta  of  the  Orthodox  .Gredc  Church.  Indeed  it  was  their 
attachment  to  the  aaivmal  religion  that-caused  them  to  cafl  io 
the  aid  of  the  Cfarisrian  Muscovites  against  the  proedytislBg 
attesBptsof  the  Shiite  Pcntans-f^at^  which  uitimatdy  brought 
about  their  political  extinction.. 

As  abtady  stated,  the  Kiothli  ianguage  is  not  oAly  faoda- 
mentally  d^tinct  from  the  Indo-European  linguistic  family, 
but  cannot  be^shown  to  possessany  deady  dseertain^  affinities 
with  either  of  the-twaiiortliem  Caucasian  groeps;  It  reaembtes 
them  Chiefly  in  its.  phonetio  system^  so  that  aoCorcBng  to  Rosen 
{Spnche  deir  Lazen)  all  the  languages  of  central  ^alld  western* 
Caucksusinlght  beadequatdy  rendered  bythe  Georgian  alphabet 
Though  offtainly  notao  hiinfa  as  the  Avar,  LeagUan  and  other 
Da|^>»taH  hnguagesj  it  *i^  very  far  from  bi0iag  euphonloas,  and 
the  freqqetit  recurrence  of  such  sounds  asWf  ds,  Ms,  kh,  khk,  ^ 
(Ara^.  ^),  q  (Afab.  ^),  for  all  of  whiA  there  arc  dfstitict 

charact,er9,  r^dcr?  its, articulation  rather  more  energetic  and 
rugged  than  is  agrce^^e  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  softer  tones 
of  the  Icanian  and  western  Indp-Eurppean  toi^ues.  It  presents 
great  facilities  for  composition,  the  laws  of  which  are  very 
regular/  Its  peculiar  morpholo^,  standing  midway  between 
agglutjbatioii  and  true  inflexion,  is  wcU  Illustrated  by  its  simple 
dedcnsion  common  to  noun,  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  its 
more  inti;icat{e  verbal  conjugation,  wi^  ita  personal  eachngs, 
seven  tenses  xind  incorporation,  of  proz;uominal  subject  aiut 
object,  all  showing  decided  progre^  towards  the  inflecting 
structure  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  tongues. 

Georgian  is  written  in  a  native  alphabet  obviou^  based  on 
the  Armenian,  and  like  it  attributed  to;St  Hcscopius  (Mesrop), 
who  flourished  in  the  5th  ccntuzy.  Qf  this  alphabet  there 
a^e  two  forms,  differing  s^  greatly  in  outline  and  oven  in  the 
number  of  the  letters  that  th^  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two 
distinctalphabetic  systems.  The  first  and  oldest,  used  exdusively 
in  the.  6ible  and  liturgical  woiics,  is  ;the  square  or  pnauimental 
Khutfiuri,  i.6*  ''sacerdotal"  consisting  of  ^8  letters,  and  approach^ 
jng  the  Armenian-  in  appearance.  The  second  is  the  MkbedrOU 
kb€li,  t.«.  ''solder's  hand,'' •  used  in  ordinary  writing,  and 
consisting  of  40  letters,  neatly  shaped  and, full  of  curves,  heooe 
n(  first  61^  not  unlike  t^^  modem  Burmese  form  of  the  Pah. 
;  Of  the  Karthli  language  thc^  are  several  varietiesjand,  be&idet 
those  con4>rised  Jn  the  above  table,  jnention  should  be  made 
of  the  Kakhetian  current  in  the  historic  pnivince  of  Kakbetia. 
A  distinction  is  sometimes  jdrawn  between  the  Karthlians  proper 
and  the  Kakbetians,  but  it  rests  qn  a  purely  political  htais, 
havingorigioated  with  th^  partitlfltn  in  1424  of  the  ancient  iberiaa 
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MttB  tnto  ihe  thm  new  Mngdoin]  oF  Kiftfinnii.  KtkhRii 
■nd  liiierctii.  On  ihe  oihn  hand,  boih  tbc  Lu  ol  Laiiflan 
uid  The  SvBDalian  preAent  audi  letloua  atnictuial  ind  vrtbtl 
diSncDcn  fram  the  common  type  Ibit  ihey  sctm  lo  mnd 
nllier  in  the  tdathm  of  liiter  longuei  thun  af  diilecti  id  ibi 
OegrgUo  proper.  All  derive  (Aviouriy  from  a  common  wwrte, 
but  have  been  developed  Independenity  of  eaeli  mber,  Tlie 
Tuib  or  Monk  sppein  to  be  fundsmentally  ■  Eiallnlan  or 
Chechen  fdlom  affeeted  by  Geor^in  ZDfhieDCes. 

The  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  tranilated  into  Geot^an  as 
early  as  tbe  s(h  ceatory.  The  eitant  verdon,  however,  dales 
only  from  the  8th  ctotury,  and  <9  illribnled  to  S(  Euthymius. 
Bat  even  90»  it  is  far  (be  most  aneieni  work  known  to  exfat  In 
the  language.  Next  in  importanee  is,  perhMpa,  the  eurioua 
poem  entitled  Tki  AmoKri  ej  Twill  and  NtslsH  Dariim,  or  Tlu 
no*  dMIiii  In  lit  fnUlltr'l  sNn,  attributed  [0  RustcTel,  oho 
lived  during  the  prosperom  leign  of  Queen  lliamai  firth 
cenltiry).  .  Oth^rDoIewanhycaiiipantioniaie  the  national  epics 
of  Ihe  Baramiani  and  the  Rtiltmlani,  and  the  erase  romaBcts 
of  Viiramiaiti  and  Daiijailiani,  tbe  formu  by  Sugof  Thmogvi. 
tbe  latter  by  Mosi  of  Khoni.    Apart  from  thesa,  Ihe  great  bulk 

of  Georgian  lilei— '      -■-----—  — »-■ —   >- 

sacred  BBdprolai 

BiBLIOC 


VMr'  (i«i>7)- 

OBORQIAH  BAT,  Ihe  N.E.  aeclion  of  Lake  Hi 
[mm  it  by  HanilouUn  Jslaad  and  the  penins 
the  coUDiiet  of  Grey  and  Brace,  Ontario.  It  ii 
long  and  50  m.  wide,  and  Is  said  to  contain  3a,c 
■  ling  a  largB  ei 


ts  of  ecclesiastical  « 


, !  of 
re  the  French  river  draining  Lake  Nipining, 
the  MaganalawaadraJntng  a  number  of  small  lai:ea,the  Muskoka 
draining  the  Uuski^a  chain  ol  lakei  (Muakok<i.RoS9eau,  Joseph, 
*c.)  and  the  Severn  draining  like  SLmcoe.  lalo  iji  aoulhetn 
eitrrmity.  known  as  Nollanisaga  Bay,  Sows  the  river  ol  Ihe' 
>une  name.  The  Twnl  valley  canal  connect*  Georgian  Bay 
with  the  Bay  of  Quihle  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  canal  system , 
has  long  been  projected  to  Montreal  by  way  of  Ihe  Frendtuid' 
Ottawa  riven  and  Lake  N^Hssing. 

e»ttGHfAiDI,  a  town  ol  Bobenia,  AuMri*.  tij  tn.  H.E. 
of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (iQoo)Biii,lBdudtngNw-0(«gswalda, 
Wiesenthal  and  rhiiippsdori,  which  fawn  togdhrr  a  sin^c 
Commune.  GeorgswaMe  Is  one  ei  the  oldesl  isdintHal  ptaees 
of  Bohemia,  and  together  with  the  Beigbfaourfaig  lowa  of  Runt' 
burg  i>  the  principal  cenlre  of  the  Knen  btdusiry.  Tbe  vUla^ 
of  PMIippsdori,  now  incorporated  with  Georgswaldo^  faaa  beoune 
^nce  1866  a  famous  place  ol  pilgrimage,  oMtty  lo  the  miracle! 
■tiributrd  to  an  linn|r  nllkrVirgin.pliirfilnnwin  ■  ■nt»itnnil 
new  ehurcb  {r8«5>. 

■DUTHU,  ibe  mme  used  (ot  •evtral  group*  d  warm-like 
aninuU  with  certain  raemUance*  bM  of  doobltul  aSnl^.  Ib 
tha  inlcle  "  AnncBda  "  in  the  91b  cdkiM  of  tUi  Eacydopaidia, 
W.  C.  Mcintosh  foflowed  tbe  accqitHl  view  ii  asedcfating 
in  this  group  the  StMnridat,  SifnailUai  and  friapnUdat, 
E.  Ray  Lankesler,  in  Ihe  pitficg  |o  Ihg  English  MuUlioB  al 
C.  Gegcnbatu't  Csw^iiraMM  Analrmy  (iS^S),  added  Ibe  PJum- 
nidae  lo  IhFM  forma.  Altannrda  the  same  autbor  tanlde 
"  Zoobigy,"  Ency.  BrU.,  {plb  ed.)  neogallcd  that  the  PlurmUat 
bad  other  aiSaillca,  and  placed  Iba  alber  "gephynBu"  in 
association  with  the  F<riyioa  aa  the  two  classca  al  a  phyluB 
Pedaxtma.  In  Ibe  preisnt  stale  o<  knowledge  the  old  group 
Cafijrea   ia  broken  lO}  into  EJaurfiilit  (f.si)  a.  Cefkjria 


armalB,  which  are  censlnly  Annefida;  Iha  Jl^nnMAu  (f.*.)  ot 
Cifkyrta  acktitta,  an  independent  group,  certainly  CDelomalc, 
but  of  doubtful  iflinity;  Ihe  Friatiiaidta  (f.v.),  equally  of 
doubrinl  affinity;  and  Ihe  PknriMidia  (f.t.),  which  are  almost 
certainly  Htntitkoriaia. 

DERA,  a  town  of  fknnany,  capital  of  the  firlnclpallly  of  Reuss- 
Schleli  (called  also  Reuss  younger  line),  slluated  in  a  valley 
on  the  banks  ot  the  While  Elsicr,  4s  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leipclg  on 
Ihe  railway  lo  Probsiwlhi.  Pop.  (i88il  J4.is>;  (no5)  *7.4!S. 
It  hasbeenmostly  rebuilL^nctagieatlirt  in  1780,  and  thestreett 
arr  In  general  wide  and  siraighl,  and  oonlmLn  many  hanftsome 
bouses.  Time  ire  Ihrec  Evangelleal  churches  and  one  Roman 
Calbolic.  Among  other  noteworthy  buiMIn^  are  Ike  handsemt 
town-haU(is76,  allerwardimltPiTdlaiTd  Ihe  Ihent  15(1901).  Its 
cduetllonat  eslabliibmenli  include  n  gymnulum,  a  commercial 
and  a  weaving  school.  The  casile  of  Oslcislein,  Ihe  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Reuss,  dates  from  tbe  9th  century,  bot  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebnile  in  modem  times.  Gera  1a  noted  for  FU 
industrial  'activity.    Its  Industries  include  w 


g,  iron-lou' 


ing,tben 


nufaclun 


rilk  goods,  njacWtieiy.  sesrtng 

and  tobacco,  and  printing(book!  and  maps)  and  flowergardening. 

Gera  fin  ancknt  cheonides  GrrtAa)  was  raised  to  the  vank  of 
■  town  in  tbe  iilh  centuly,  at  which  rime  it  belonged  10  Ihe 
counts  of  Gmitch.  In  Ibe  11th  century  It  came  Into  Ihe  pBiaa^ 
sioD  of  the  lordB  of  Kevis,  It  was  stormed  and  Kked  by  the 
Bohemians  In  1450,  was  two-ihitds  burned  down  "by  the  SwedM 
in  i6jo  during  the  TUrly  Years'  Wat,  and  (uifend  aflentardl 
from  great  conflagrations  in  16S6  and  1780,  being  In  the  taltet 
year  almost  completely  destroyed. 

OBBAUmill.  a  town  in  the  district  of  Vieterii,West  Austnlik, 
on  Champion  Bty,  306™.  by  rrf  N.W.  of  Penbj  Pop.  (1901) 
i%m.  It  (9  Ihe  seal  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bMiop,  an  Impsnanl 
seaport  carryiog  on  a  considerable 'trjMIe  with  the  surrounding 
gold-fields  and  agricultural  disIticIB,  the  omtreof  a  conaiderabit 
railway  systein  and  va  inaeasingty  popular  seaside  tcsorl. 
The  lurbcnir  is  safe  and  eMenivt,  having  k  pier  affording 

ateAHDO.  MAfilB  Joseph'  be  (i);i-iS43>.  Fnnch 
phlhsophei,  was  bom  St  Lyons  on  the  iglh  of  Pebnwiy  1771. 
When  thedty  wasbeiieged  in  1751  bytl«  armieiol  the  Republic, 
tte  Cinindo  look  up  aims.  »u  made  pr'wner  and  with  diSculiy 
acaped  with  fail  life.  He  look  refuge  in  SwiuoUiid,  whence  he 
afterwards  fled  to  Naples.  In  1796  Ihe  otablialiiiient  of  the 
I>irectoryalk:wcdhimloreturn  to  France.  At  the  ageol  twenty-' 
five  he  enlisted  ai  a  privalc  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  About  this 
time  the  Inetitute  proposed  as  a  subject  for  an  essay  this  queslioD, 
—"  WhMla  Ihe  influence  of  symbob  on  Ibe  lacuhy  ol  thought  ?  ". 
De  G£rando  gained  the  price,  and  heard  of  his  sciccesa  after  the 
baitis  U  Zurich,  in.  which  he  had  distinguished  hhueU.  This 
btenry  trimtiph  was  ihe  hnl  step  in  hii  upwud  area,  la 
1)99  h4  was  (Itathed  to  the  a.\iituy  a\  the  iueiit*  by  Luciea 
.804  be  became  gcaierai  secictaiy  under  Ciiajn- 
~  1  Napsteoo  into  haly;  in  iSoS 
of  leqveate;  iniaii  he.  miived  the 
title  of  couBcUlor  ot  Male;  and  in  the  loiiowing  year  he  wai 
(Svcnur  ol  Cat^oaia.  Oa  the  overtbiow  of  lUt 
I  Ginndo  w>a  ftUosred  loietaio  ibis  office;  but  having 
duiing  the  H""*™**  daya  bilo  tbe  deportment  af  the 
'that diitiict.be  was poniabed 
fe*  DKinthi  of  Defect.  He 
waa  jaoa  after,  bewave*,  nlulmilled  into  the  council  of  stale, 
wlitn  ba  distingiiiihed  biMaeit  try  the  pnidance  and  eandliatory 
imdney  of  bis  viawa.    Ik  (819  be  apcKd  a>  ihe  kaw^chool  el 


1 1837  be  tot  made  a 


bhiaiJ 

rfttUKU  iafkiUia^dt  nijlis—nl  du  piitata 
•tiH>*>M{i»ulf>at,|Sa4.Ivoia.).    Tbe  gern 
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hul  tbaiy  ippeucd  Id  the  lutkar'l  Ulmiiiri  dc  la  tenlraliaii 
ia  anuniinauii  Inmauia  (Berlin,  1801),  which  was  ciowncd 
by  iht  Acukny  of  Berlin.  In  it  de  G^rondo,  after  n  Jiipjd 
Rvitw  dI  andcnt  and  nuxkco  ipcculatiara  on  thr  oiigiii  oi  gur 
ideas,  aingles  out  Ihe  Iheoiy  of  primary  idut,  which  lie endravouta 
ID  combat  undtt  ail  ila  fonni.  The  iauer  half  of  the  wodi. 
devoted  ta  the  analysin  of  tlie  iiueUecluai  facullia,  a  iji[Fiidcd 
te  ihow  hQW  all  human  koowledge  is  the  rcuilt  of  experience; 
and  reflection  is  assumed  ai  the  sauce  of  our  ideas  of  substance, 
of  unjly  and  of  identity.  It  is  divided  inlo  two  parts,  the  £n( 
of  which  is  purely  histoncal,  and  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
niioui  phikaaphial  lyalanaiin  the  Mcood,  uhich  tompiist*! 
iMuttm  ch^tm  of  the  cntiie  wock,  ilie  dliiinctive  chancten 
and  value  of  Iboe  lyitemi  aie  cempaied  and  disaasnl.  In 
vile  of  the  diudvanufa  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
advantageoDily  tba  history  and  critical  eiamiaation  of  any 
doctrine  in  the  arbitrary  manner  which  de  G^rando  dioae,  the 
work  has  great  merits.  Incorrectacssaf  detaiJaadcomprehensivo- 
Best  oi  view  it  was  greatly  superior  to  evtij  nark  of  the  same  kind 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  France.  During  the  Emplio  aod 
the  first  yeaxB  of  the  Rcatoratjon,  de  G^ando  found  tim*  to 
prepare  a  second  edition  (Paris,  rflai,  4  vols.),  which  it  enridied 
with  so  many  additions  liiat  it  may  pasa  for  an  entirely  new 
mxL  ThoLutchapUiof  thepait  publisbedduringthe  aulboc's 
lifeliine  ends  Kith  the  revival  of  letlen  and  the  philasaphy 
o£  the  i5Ih  century.  The  second  part,  curying  the  work  down 
to  the  close  of  tlu  iSth  century,  was  published  posthumously 
byhiB(onin4Vots.  (Paris.  1847).  Twenty-tline  chapters  of  this 
were  left  complete  by  the  uitbot  !a  roaouicdpt;  the  rcmaioing 
three  were  auHiUtd  from  otba  iMiKCt,  chiefly  panted  bat 

Witaty  D»Hr{tcluiimmi^iiu*al1itrUuaUi»»dttBi-mhiu 
Wascflowned  by  ihe  French  Academy  in  r3s5.  The  fundankental 
idea  of  ihia  work  ii  Ihal  bumao  lila  is  in  reality  only  •  peat 
■ducmtion,  of  Bhidi  pertection  li  the  aim. 

Bcaldea  Ibe  wofis  already  nBitiDaed.  d>  QbMMdo  kft  many 
Dtb«*,  o(  which  we  may  Indicaie  Ihe  Icilowiai:— OHMmim  iw 
dterui  mlAaia  d'abmaJua  in  ptuplii  itiaat"  (Paris,  1601!; 
£Cs£f  dt  gwgTHiH,— <iiHpiirr  JB  d  rampwit  U  inr  pTopojt  porta 
jKmdi  dun  ii  rinaUnt  Ifaliaul  (hri^  rSos);  li  Vtiilm 
it  ttttri  tPvb,  iSio):  /iininiu  da  rfrsA  oimiiiUimil/  It  veW. 
tmt,  lAjM;  Cutra  nmmal  4a  aHUmumi  tniujre  «■>  iimtiaiu 

eiHsiru  [paiii,  iSuk-OTrMKm^  4a  j«ir<l»iaili  (i  voli.. 
Ai.iayi);Dtltlna^liaiiauitUqia(A'nlE.,it}ll).  AdctaiM 
analyvs  of  tbe  BUMr*  amparm  Aa  tvmma  wid  be  ftsand  in  the 
rutmnm  fWittipMi  of  U.  Cowan.    In  eeoDeiBcia  with  kii 

Bfhoki|ical  iUdlei.  it  Is  iatacatia*  that  bi  1BS4  the  rieneh 
LhropolD^leai  Societ)f  r^>roduced  his  irulructiaiu  for  the  obser. 
vation  of  pnmitive  pemet,  and  modem  Hodenu  of  the  berbininn 
0(  speeeli  [n  children  and  the  cases  of  deaf.outo  han  fWind  ukIuI 
nalteriobisworiis.  Sb  also  J.  P.  Damlraa,  Snoj  nr  Ja  ^UtouMu 
•■  Fmn  IN  XJX-  Mkk. 

OERAUACBU  in  botany,  a  small  but  wry  widdy  ditltibulod 
utuial  Dtda  of  DicDtyUdans  bekngiag  to  the  Miidu*  lUy- 
|Mtdae,  DDnlBimng  about  ^Ae  flecks  in  jt  senary  It  ia  ra- 
pnatntod  in  Britain  by  two  genen.  CiramwH  (crarie't4iUJ  and 
Bndhim  (itoik's-liill).  to  which  bdong  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  nunlMi  •(  vsoaa.  The  ptanti  a»  mostly  bcihs,  rarely 
bcooBdns  shrubby,  iiitli  geQeraHy  tiinple  gjandulat  hairs  on 
the  stem  aad  leave*.  Hie  opposite  V  altemue  ieovts  have  a 
imir  of  small  stlpaW  at  llw  bue  of  tbe  Ualk  and  a  patminoved 
Uada.  The  flown,  whtd  an  generally  atianged  in  a  cyoioae 
bftinaeeaoa,  an  betmaphMKlite,  hypocyaaus.  aad,  txctfX  to 
Fttartmham  Itgiilat.  IIib  parts  are  arranged  in  fivei.  There 
«R  five  free  aqials,  oreibpptag  fa  the  bud,  and,  alternating  wiib 
theaa,  five  free  petsJs.  In  nJorfDiBwiitha  flower  is  lygoE 
with  a  spwied  peateoDr  aepal  and  tke  petals  difleciiig 


autaT  wborl  of  fire  opposile  the  peuli  atiBnatet  with  an 
IT  whad  bt  Gn  opparitc  the  Kpab;  at  the  base  o(  each  of 
antiatpakia  atamans  fs  a  haiey.gluiL  In  Ftpiium  the 
■ben  VI  the  outc*  whod  an  redoced  to  acale-like  xructires 


0'  latWactory  aiplanatioo  ol 


the  cegulor  attouation  of 
that  there  i> 


•rborls;    the  outer  wbod 

rslion  of  aubsequent  di^accmcnt.  There 
ire  five,  or  Mmclimea  fewer,  carpels,  which  unite  to  form  an 
3vary  with  as  many  ciumbets,  in  each  of  which  are  one  or  two, 
rarely  more,  pendulous  analnjpous  ovules,  attached  ui  Ihe 
antral  column  in  such  a  way  that  the  miciopyle  points  aul ward* 
ind  the  raphe  is  turned  toward^  ihc  placenta.  The  longbeak-Uke 
ityle  dividca  at  the  lop  iiuo  a  corresponding  number  of  ilcndee 

The  brger-Soweied  species  ol  CeraniHin  are  markedly  ptotao- 
rous,  the  outer  *fam^p«^  inner  starnens  and  stigmas  becomiax 
inctional  in  succession.  For  imtance,  in  meadow  CTane's-hlU, 
C.  palnsc,  each  whod  of  lUmecs  ripens  in  turn,  becDnuDg 
ind  shedding  thur  poHeoi  as  the  anibcn  wither  the  Gla- 
bend  outwatd^  aihf  when  all  tbe  anthers  liave  divetfed 
gmaa  become  toature  and  ready  for  poliinatioD.    By  tbi* 


meVbill.  dmntim  fUme  (After 

runuL  fhm  IfKiiitfiuii.} 

•sals,      .3.  Flml    dlaanua,  thn    dota 

JUltl  iLZfV  jepmedit  haiiey.2^ands. 

ensuied  by  tbe  viaiu  of  beas  «hkh  Borae  lor  tbe  boaey  seoetcd 
by  the  ^ands  U  tbe  base  of  the  inner  stamen*. 

In  ^lecics  vilh  smaller  aiul  IcM  mru^uous  fiiiiie(>,audi  a* 
G,  M*Ue,  tbe  Sewen  of  which  are  only  }  to  )  in.-  in  diameter, 
Balf.p(iilJiiaIion  is  nndered  possible,  linca  tbe  divisiona  nf  tiw 
stigma  bcsJD  to  separate  befon  the  outer  stamens  bavc  shed 
all  their  polleni  the  nearness  of  the  stigmas 
jmthen  favoum  seltfwUinatiorL 

la  the  ripe  fruit  the  42ipela  separate  into 
portions  (cxcii,  which  break  %rmy  iroes  the  central  co^unn, 
either  rolling  elssIicsUy  outwards  and  upwanls  or  becomiiv 
spirally  twisted.  In  most  ipcdas  of  CBanium  the  coed  spGi 
open  OS  the  inside  and  Ihe  seeds  are  sbol  out  by  Ihe  dssiic 
uptwiltios  (fig.  r);  in  Erodium  and  Pda/tonium  each  coccus 
remaina  cloaed,  and  the  long  twisted  upper  ponion  separates 
from  the  centiid  cehitnn,  fonsing  an  awn,  tho  disitibiitioD  at 
whkh  is  favouted  by  the  presence  of  bristles  or  hain.  The 
embryo  geaeiaUy  Wt  tbe  ind,  and  the  cetyMons  an  udlcd  or 
folded  an  each  other: 
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€er(mium  is  the  ttiost  widely  distrfbiited  genttt;  it  has  160 
species  and  h  spread  over  all  temperate  regions  irith  a  few 
spedcs  in  the  tropics.  Three  British  sptaes—C.  syltaiUum, 
G.  prateni»  and  G.  JMerlianum  (herb^Robert) — readi  the 
iirctic  2one,  while  G,  paiagonicum  and  G,  magethmcum  are 
found  in  the  antarctic.  Erodium  contains  50  species  (three  are 
British),  most  of  which  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  west  Asia,  though  others  occur  in  America,  in  South 
Africa  and  West  Australia.  Pdargotrium^  with  175  spedes,  has 
its  centra  in  South  Africa,  the  well-known  garden  and  green* 
house  "  geraniums  **  are  spedes  of  Pelargonium  (see  Geranium). 

GERAKniM,  the  name  of  a  geaas  of  i^ants,  wbdch  is  taken  hy 
botanists  as  the  type  of  the  nattiral  order  Oeraniaceae.  The 
name,  as  a  sdentific  appellation,  has  a  much,  more  restricted 
j^pUcatipn  than  when  taken  in  its  popular  sense.  Former^ 
the  genus  Geranium  was  almost  ocHiterminous  with  the  order 
Geraniaceae.  Then  as  now  the  geranium  was  very  popular 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  the  species  included  in  the  original  genus 
became  widely  known  under  that  name,  which  has  more  or  less 
clung  to  them  ever  aince,  in  sfHte  of  sdentific  changes  which 
have  removed  the  larger  number  of  them  to  the  genus  PeloT' 

Sonium.  This  result  has  been  probably  brought  about  in  some 
legree  by  an  error  of  the  nurserymen,  who  seem  in  many  cases 
to  have  acted  on  the  condusion  that  the  group  commonly 
known  as  Scarlet  Gtranhtm*  were  really  geraniums  and  not 
pdargoniums,  and  were  in  consequence  inserted  under  the 
former  name  in  thdr  trade  catalogues.  In  fact  it  may  be  said 
that,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  the  pdargoniums  of  the 
botanist  are  stlU  better  known  as  geraniums  than  are  the 
geraniums  themselves,  but  the  term  **  zonal  Pelargonium  '*  is 
gradually  making  its  way  amongst  the  masses. 

The  spedes  of  Geranium  consist  mostly  of  herbs,  of  annual  or 
perennial  duration,  dispersed  throughout  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  world.  They  number  about  160,  and  bear  a  considerable 
family  resemblance.  The  leaves  are  for  the  most  port  palmately- 
lobed,  and  the  flowers  are  regular,  consisting  of  five  sepals,  five 
imbricating  petals,  alternating  with  five  glandules  at  their  base, 
ten  stamens  and  a  beaked  ovary.  "EXcwen  species  are  natives 
of  the  British  Isles  and  are  popularly  known  as  craneVbill. 
G.  Robcrtianmm  is  herb-Robert,  a  common  plant  in  hedgebanks. 
G.  sanguineum,  with  flowers  a  deep  rose  colour,  is  often  grown 
in  borders,  as  ari  also  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  G.  pkalense. 
Many  others  of  exotic  origin  form  handsome  border  plants  in 
oar  gardens  of  hardy  perennials;  amongst  these  G.  armenum, 
C.  Bndressi,  G.  ibericum  and  its  variety  plalypetalum  are  con- 
spicuous. 

From  these  regular-flowered  herbs,  with  which  they  had 
been  mixed  up  by  the  earHer  botanists,  the  French  botanist 
L>Heritier  in  1787  separated  those  plants  which  have  since 
bOme  the  name  <rf  Pdargoniums  and  which,  though  agreeing 
with  them  in  certain  points  of  structure,  differ  in  others  which 
are  admitted  to  be  of  generic  value.  One  obvious  distinction  of 
Petargoninm  is  that  the  flowers  are  inegular,  the  two  petals 
which  stand  uppermost  .being  different^-larger,  smaller  or 
differently  marked—from  the  other  three,  which  latter  are 
occasionally  wanting.  This  difference  of  irregularity  the  modem 
florist  has  done  very  much  to  annul,  for  the  increased  size  given 
to  the  flowers  by  high  breeding  has  usually  been  accompanied 
^y  the  enlargement  of  the  smaller  petals,  so  that  a  very  near 
approach  to  regularity  has  been  in  some  cases  at  tained.  Anot  her 
wcil-marked  cUffefence,  however,  remains  in  Pelargonium:  the 
back  or  dorsal  sepal  has  a  hollow  spur,  which  spur  is  adnate,  i.e. 
joined  for  its  whole  length  with  the  flower-stalk;  while  in 
Geranium  there  is  no  spur.  This  peculiarity  is  best  seen  by 
cutting  clean  through  the  flower-stalk  just  behind  the  flower, 
when  in  Pelargonium  there  will  be  seen  the  hollow  tube  of  the 
spur,  which  in  the  case  of  Geranium  will  not  be  found,  but  the 
stalk  wiU  appear  as  a  solid  moss.  There  are  other  characters 
which  support  those  already  pointed  out,  such  as  the  absence  of 
the  glandules,  and  the  declination  of  the  stamens;  but  the 
features  already  described  offer  the  most  ready  and  obvious 
Astinctions. 


To  recapitvlate,  the  geranknBS  properly  so^alled  are  Tegular- 
floweied  herbs  with  the  flower^talks  sottd,  whfle  many  geranimu 
falsdy  so-called  in  popuUr  language  are  icalfy  peUrgoniiuns, 
and  may  be  distiagiiished  by  tkidir  ifregular  flowers  and  hollow 
flower-ftlalks.  In  «  great  majority  of  cases  too,  the  pdaxgoniuma 
so  oommonly  met  with  in  greenhoutea  and  summer  parterres 
are  of  shrubby  or  sub-shrubby  habit. 

The  various  raoes  of  peiaigoniumt  have  tpmng  from  the 
intermixture  of  some  of  the  species  obtained  from  the  Cape. 
The  older  show-flowered  varieties  have  been  gradually  acquired 
through  a  king  series  of  years.  The  fancy  varietlBs,  as  Hr^  as 
the  French  spotted  varietiea  and  the  market  type,  have  been 
evolved  from  them.  The  iKmal  Or  bedding  race,  -on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  more  recently  peilected;  tbey  are  supposed 
to  have  arisen  Arom  hybrida  between  Pehrgonittm  4nqi§inam 
and  P.  soHak,  In  aU  the  sections  the  varieties  are  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  but  for  general  cultivation  the  nuurket 
type  is  pieferaUe  for  Indoor  'purposes,  #hSle  the  sonah  are 
effective  cither  in  the  greenhouse  or  flower  garden.  Someofthe 
Cape  species  are  stiH  in  cultiiration*-the  leaves  of  mAny  of  them 
bdng  beautifully  subdivided,  aknost  fern-like  in  chancter, 
and  some  of  them  ate  deUdously  scedted;  P.  ^quttt^oliwm 
B  the  oak-4eaf  geranhim.  The  ivy4eaf  geranium,  derived 
from  P»  peltatumt  has  given  rise  to  an  important'  class  of  both 
double^  and  sini^e-flowered  fonns  adapted  especially  for  pot 
culture,  hanging  baskets,  >R4ndow  bones  and  the  greenhouse. 
Of  late  years  the  ivy-leaf  **  geraaiuins  "  have  been  creased  -wtth 
the  "  zonals,"  and  a  new  race  Is  being  gradually  evolved  from 
these  two  distinct  groups. 

The  best  soil  for  pelargoniuma  fe  a  mellow  fibrous  loam  with 
good  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  <Mie-fifth;  when  used  it  should  not  be  sifted,  but 
puHtfd  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  and  as  much  sand  should  be  added 
as  will  alloir  the  water  to  pass  freely  through  it.  The  large- 
flowered  and  fancy  kinds  cannot  bear  so  much  water  as  most 
soft-Wooded .  pfatftts,  and  the  latter  should  have  m  rather  lighter 
soil. 

All  the  pelargoniums  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  shoots  when  the  plants  are  headed  down  after  flowering, 
or  in  the  spring,  when  they  wiH  root  freely  in  a  temperature  of 
65"^  to  7<f.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  dose,  and  must  be  very 
moderatdy  watered.  When  rooted  they  may  be  moved  into 
well-drained  3-in.  pots,  and  when  from  6  to  8  in.  high,  should 
have  the  points  pinched  out  in  order  to  induce  them  to  push 
out  several  shoots  nearer  the  basei.  These  shoots  are»  when  long 
enough,  to  be  trained  in  a  horizontal  direction;  and  when  they 
have  made  three  joints  they  should  have  the  points  again  pinched 
out.  These  eariy-struck  plants  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into 
6-in.  pots  by  the  autumn,  and  should  still  be  trained  outwards. 
The  show  varieties  after  flowering  should  be  tet  out  of  doors  in 
a  sunny  spot  to  ripos  their  wood,  and  should  only  get  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  they  'Will  .be  ready  to  cut  back  within  two- johtts 
of  where  these  were  last  stopped,  when  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  kept  dose  and  dry  «ntil  they  have  broken. 
When  they  have  pushed  an  inch  or  so,  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots,  ^ake  off  the  old  soil,  trim  the  straggling  roots,  and  rq>6t 
them  firmly  in  smaller  pots  if  practicable;  keep  them  near  the 
light,  and  as  the  shoots  grow  continue  to  train  them  outwardly. 
They  require  to  be  kept  in  a  light  house,  and  to  be  set  well  up 
to  the  glass;  the  night  temperature  should  range  about  45*^; 
and  air  should  be  given  on  all  mild  days,  but  no  cold  currents^ 
allowed,  nor  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sdl  from 
getting  parched.  The  young  shoots  should  b^  topped  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  wh^  they  have  grown  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  this,  they  may  be  shifted  into  7-in.  pots  for  fbwering. 
The  shoots  must  be  kept  tied  out  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light.  If  required  to  flower  eady  they  should  not  be  stopped 
again;  if  not  until  June  they  may  be  stopped  in  February. 

The  zonal  vaiielies,  which  are  almost  continuous  bloomers, 
are  of  much  value  as  decorative  subjects;  they  seldom  require 
much  pruning  after  the  fitist  stopping.  .  For  whiter  flowering/ 
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1  cattiv  itnM  M*rdi,  Ind 
It  tbouU  Mtt  b«  »U«ind  to 
<  (K  nquirtd,  (Ixy  (Iwuld  be  placed 
dOM  ip  to  tka  glua  in  >  li|bt  bouM  wUh  ■  tanpeiuun  of  6^°, 
only  juU  as  modi  *>tet  bdag  gimi  ■•  will  kacp  them  poviDg. 
Fat  baddint  pDipoM*  the  loiul  varieties  u<  bnt  itruck  Unnidi 
the  middle  of  August  in  the  open  ait,  liLen  up  and  potlod  oi 
planted  in  bom  n  Mop  ai  itrack.  and  pnauved  ia  fmnei  or  in 
the  grecDhouSE  duDas  winlei. 

The  IiiDCjr  vuiciie*  nxtt  best,  ntlx  la  ^wicg  from  tke  ball- 
iip«neiJ  iHoou;  tliey  ate  Blower  giowera,  tod  nib«i  awn 
delicate  in  cooBtilutioD  than  the  tonal  vuletiec,  and  vecj  ini' 

GBRABD  (d.  1108),  uthbitliop  ol  York  under  Henry  1.,  began 
bii  careei  u  a  duuHCcy  clak  in  the  lervicc  1^  WiLUam  Rufui. 
He  was  ODC  of  tha  two  nyal  envoya  whO|  in  logj,  pemaded 
Uittaa  II,  to  leod  a  legato  and  Anielio's  pallium  to  England. 
Although  the  legale  diia^poinlcd  the  king'i  eipeclalioni, 
GcTUd  wu  lewaided  lor  hit  lovias  with  the  see  of  Hereford 
(1096}.  OnUKdcathDlRuluaheatoacededaredfoiUeDiy,!', 
by  nhom  he  wu  nominated  to  the  uo  ol  Yock.  He  made  diS- 
cuitln  when  required  to  give  AoKlin  the  uaual  profeuion  of 
obedience;  and  it  wu  pechspa  10  amen  tbe  impoitOBCe  of  kit 
tee  that  he  took  the  kiig'i  lids  oo  the  -luestiaB  ol  kucMituiet. 
He  pleaded  Henry's  unite  at  Rome  will)  great  ability,  ud  daimed 
that  he  bad  obtained  a  protnite,  on  the  pope's  pan,  to  omdoiie 
tb«  -exiitiag  piutice  of  by  inveititure.  But  ihii  (Ulemenl 
•rat  cOBtradictcd  by  PasrJkal,  and  Gerud  incairrd  ibt  luipiciiB 
of  perjury.  About  tioj  he  wrote  or  inE|»ied  a  series  of  tracu 
irbich  defended  the  h  ing'ipreEogaiive  and  aiiachedtlie  oecumeni- 
cal pretenatona  of  the  papacy  with  great  freedom  of  language, 
He  changed  sides  in  1105,  beoomtng  a  stamih  foend  and  sup. 
porter  of  Anselm.  Gerud  wu  a  man  ol  COBsidarable  leanfog 
and  ability;  but  the  chrooiclers  actuse  him  of  being  lax  in  hit 
morals,  an  astrologer  and  a  worihipptr  of  Ibe  devil. 
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UFtd  in  ifer  Normandit  (Leipzig,  1S99). 

QSRARD    (c.    1040-1110),  variously  lunamed  TUH,  Tdhc, 
Tenque  or  Teoh,  founder  of  the  uder  ol  the  knights  of  St  John 
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Aceordini 
birtliplBci 
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icounts  Marligues  in  Provence  was  hit 
while  one  authority  evennamci  the  ChUeau  d ' AvesDcl 
,  Either  as  a  soldier  or  a  mcrchanl.  h*  found  bit  nay 
to  Jtrvstlem.  whet«  a  botpioe  bad  for  some  time  ejdsled  far  the 
convenienco  of  those  wbo  wished  to  vieit  the  holy  places.  Of 
this  initiiutioo  GeiBid  becatDo  guaidiao  or  provost  st  a  dale  boI 
laiei  ilian  iioo;  and  here  he  aiganiwd  that  retigiom  order  ol 
St  John  which  wceivHl  papsl  recognition  from  PaschaJ  U.  fa 
1 1 13,  by  a  buU  which  was  renewed  and  conhrmcd  by  Caliitus  IL 
•h«Uy  before  Ibe  death  of  G«      '  ' 

SDURD  OF  CHBlfOHA  (c 
ktor  of  Ptolem^t  AitroiKimy,  «aa  be 


of  hit  Italian  teachen,  be  wenl  to  Toledo  to  siuidy  in  Siwiisfa 
Uoslem  achoolsi  than  eo  iaataiu  a,  depoHtaoes  and  interpreters 
of  andenl  wiulom;  and.  having  thui  acqoit«d  a  knowledge  of 
Ibe  Arabic.  langaagB,  ha  appean  to  have  devoted  the  remainder 
of  hit  Ufa  to  tin  business  <^  making  Latin  traailations  from  its 
literature.  Tbcdateol  his  return  tohiBnatlvetewnisuncerUin, 
but  he  is  knowii  to  have  died  therein  11S7.  His  most  ixlehraled 
work  is  tka  Latin  version  by  wkich  alosc  Ptolemy's  Almafut 

Zbrraia.  In  addition  to  this,  be  tmaslaled  various  oilier 
treatises,  to  the  nuober,  it  is  ssid,  ol  sixty-six;  among  these 
were  the  TiMa  of  "  Areakliel,"  or  Al  Zarkala  ol  Toledo,  AI 
Faiabi  On  Uu  Siitmtu  {Dt  KUHliiti,  EucJid's  CeoiiHfry,  Ad 
Farghini's  EiemtnU  ej  AUraumy,  ami  treatises  on  alg^ra, 
arithmetic  and  astrology.  In  the  last-named  latitudea  are 
nckooed  Irom  Crcowna  and  Toledo.  Some  of  Ihs  works,  how- 
ever, with  which  tie  hat  bees  creditsd  Gnduding  lb*  I'lkssria 


or  TJKtrico  flametcmm,  >nd  Ih 
of  McdiriiK—thv  basis  ol  tbi 
editions  of  IhU  well-koown  wo 
Abu  Baki  Rui)  ue  probably  di 
centiuy,  also  callctl  CraoKis 
(SabbiomtU).  This  nrita 
to  the  Latin  world  soma  ol 


kcrous  subsequent  Ijtia 
nd  of  the  .lUiuiugriMi  ol 
Lltler  Gerard,  of  the  13th 
lore  prcdsely  dc  Sablonets 
k  the  task  of  iaieii>retiiig 
nxk  ol  Arabic  physsritai^ 
id  to  have  been  made  by 


QtHABD,  tnENHX  MAUIUCE,  Count  U}ls-iSs>),  Frtodi 

gtsetal,  was  boni  U  Dtmvillien  (Ueuse),  on  the  41b  of  April 
1173.  He  joined  a  battalion  ol  volunteen  in  1791,  and  aeivcd 
in  the  campaigna  of  I7gi-i793  tinder  Generab  Dumouriex  aEHl 
Jourdan.  In  I7«j  beanompuiiedBEniadoue  as  aide.(k-camp. 
In  1709  he  was  promoted  Juf  d'aadroit,  and  in  1800  colon^ 
He  distingultbed  himteU  at  the  battles  of  Aislerliu  and  Jeiu, 
ajid  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  Kovemficr  r£oA,  and  for  hia 
conduct  in  the  balLle  ol  Wagram  he  was  created  a  baron.  In 
the  5paniA  campaign  ol  igio  and  igii  he  gained  ^iccial  tlis- 
tinclion  at  the  ballJe  of  Fuentei  d'Onor;  and  in  the  eipeditioa 
to  Russia  he  wafi  present  at  Smolensk  and  Valulina,  and  displayed 
such  liraveTy  and  ability  in  the  batik:  of  Borodino  thtt  be  vat 
made  general  ol,  division.  He  won  further  distinction  in  tbc 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  In  tbc  campaign  of  igij,  is 
command  ol  a  division,  be  look  part  m  the  battles  oi  Lutxin  and 
B&ntzea  and  tbc  operslvons  ol  Marshal  Macdonatd,  ami  at  Ibe 
battle  of  Leipcig  (in  which  be  commanded  tbc  XL  corps)  be  was 
dangerously  wounded.  Afls  the  battle  of  Baulaen  he  was 
created  by  Kapoteon  a  ctfunt  of  Ibe  empire.  In  tbc  r*  mp»ig^ 
ol  France  of  1814,  and  especially  at  La  Rolbiire  and  Uonlerenu, 
he  won  still  greater  disiinclion.  Aflcr  Ibe  first  restontion  be 
was  named  by  Louis  XVIII.  grand  cross  of  the  Legios  ol  Hooour 
and  chevalier  of  St  Louis.  In  Lhe  Hundred  Days  Napoleon  made 
<;£rard  a  peer  of  Fiance  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  IV. 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  lu  this  capacity  Gfrard  took 
a  brilliant  pan  in  ihc  battle  ol  Ligny  (sec  WAiiaLOO  Ctupttt^K), 
and  on  the  nmniing  ol  the  iSth  ol  June  be  wasioremal  in  sdvis- 
ing  Marshal  Grouchy  Lo  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.     Gerard 

|o  Franca  till  1S17.  He  sat  as  a  member  ol  tlie  chamber  << 
deputies  in  ig9i~iSi4,aiid  was  re-elected  in  1S17.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  rSjo,  after  which  be  was  appointed  minisux 
of  wsr  and  named  a  marshal  ol  Fruncc.  On  account  of  Itis 
besHh  he  resigned  the  ofEcc  ol  war  minister  in  the   Octobm 

and  was  successlul  in  thirteen  days  indriving  the  army  of  Hcdiand 
out  ol  Bclgiitm-  In  i3jj  he  commanded  the  iKsieging  army  la 
tbo  famous  sdenti&c  siege  ol  the  citadel  ol  Antwerp.  He  vat 
again  choseit  war  minister  in  July  i8j4,  but  resigned  in  tbe 
October  lolUiwijig.    In  1S36  he  was  named  grand  chancellor  of 
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in  i8si,  and  died  00  tbe  17th  of  April  in  the  same  yeai. 

OUUBD,  FBAHCOIS,  Bakqk  (i770-t837),  French  pai 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  May  1770,  at  Rome,  where  his  fi 
occupied  a  post  in  the  house  ol  Ihe  French  ambassador.  A 
age  ol  twelve  Gerard  obtained  admission  into  the  Pensio 
Roi  at  Paris,     From  the  Pension  he  psssed  to  the  tWd 
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PaJou  (Mutpcor),  wUch  te  left  at  the  end  of  two  ye»rt  for  tliat 
of  the  painter  Brenet,  whom  he  quitted  almost  immediately  to 
place  himself  under  David.  In  tySg  he  competed  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  was  carried  off  by  his  comrade  Girodet.  In  the 
following  year  (1790)  he  again  presented  himself,  but  the  death 
of  his  hither  prevented  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  obliged 
him  to  accompany  hb  mdther  to  Rome.  In  1791  he  returned  to 
Paris;  but  hb  poverty  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  forgo 
hb  studies  in  favour  of  employment  which  should  bring  In 
immediate  profit.  David  at  once  availed  himscK  of  his  help, 
and  one  of  that  master^  most  celebrated  pictures^^-Le  Pelleticr 
de  St  Fargeau— may  owe  much  to  the  hand  6f  G^ard.  Thb 
painting  was  executed  early  in  I703»  the  year  in  which  Gerard, 
«t  the  request  of  David,  was  named  a  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  from  the  fatal  decisions  of  which  he,  however, 
invariably  absented  himself.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  first  prize 
an  a  competition,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Tenth  of  August," 
and,  further  stimulated  by  the  successes  of  his  rival  and  friend 
Girodet  in  the  Salons  of  1793  and  1794,  Gerard  (nobly  aided 
by  Isabey  the  miniaturist)  produced  in  1795  hb  famous  *'  B^IIs- 
aire."  In  1796  a  portrait  of  hb  generous  friend  Qn  the  Louvre) 
obtained  undbputed  success,  and  the  money  received  from 
Isabey  for  these  two  works  enabled  G^rd  to  execute  in  1797 
hb  "  Psych6  et  TAmour."  At  last,  in  1799,  Hs  portrait  of 
Madame  Bonaparte  established  his  position  as  one  of  the  first 
portrait-painters  of  the  day.  In  1808  as  many  as  eight,  in  tSio 
no  less  than  fourteen  portraits  by  him,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  and  these  figures  afford  only  an  indication  of  the  enormous 
numbers  which  he  executed  yearly;  all  the  leading  figures  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  restoration,  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
and  women  of  Europe,  sat  to  Gerard.  Thb  extraordinary 
vogue  was  due  partly  to  the  charm  of  hb  manner  and  conversa* 
tion,  for  his  salon  was  as  tnuch  frequented  as  his  studio;  Madame 
de  SlaCl,  Canning,  Talleyrand,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  have  all 
borne  witness  to  the  attraction  of  his  society.  Rich  and  famous, 
Gerard  was  stung  by  remorse  for  earlier  ambitions  abandoned; 
at  inlervab  he  had  indeed  striven  to  prove  his  strength  with 
Girodet  and  other  rivals,  and  hb  "  Bataille  d'Austerlita  "  (18 10) 
showed  a  breadth  of  invention  and  style  which  are  even  more 
conspicuous  in"  L'Entrfie  d'Henri  IV  "  (Versailles)— the  work 
with  which  in  181 7  he  did  homage  to  the  Bourbons.  After  thb 
date  Gerard  declined,  watching  with  impotent  grief  the  progress 
of  the  Romantic  school.  Loaded  with  honours — baron  of  the 
empire,  member  of  the  Institute,  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
first  painter  to  the  king — he  worked  on  sad  and  discouraged; 
the  revolution  of  1830  added  to  his  disquiet;  and  on  the  nth  of 
January  1837,  after  three  days  of  fever,  he  died.  By  hb  portraits 
Gerard  b  best  remembered;  the  colour  of  hb  paintings  has 
suffered,  but  hb  drawings  show  in  uninjured  deKcacy  the  purity 
of  hb  line;  and  those  of  women  are  specially  remarkable  for  a 

virginal  simplicity  and  frankness  of  expression. 

M.  Ch.  Lenormanl  pubKshcd  in  1846  Essai  de  bid^n^ie  el  de 
trUiqm  sur  Framans  Cirard,  a  second  editioa  of  which  apfMaied 
in  1 847 :  and  M.  Del^uze  devoted  several  pages  to  the  same  subject 
in  hb  work  Louis  David,  son  (cole  et  son  temps. 

OiRARD,  JEAN  IGNACE  ISIDORE  (1803-1847).  French 
caricaturist,  generally  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Grandville — 
the  professional  name  of  hb  grandparents,  who  were  actors — 
was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  13th  of  September  1803.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  his  father,  a  miniature 
painter,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  publbhcd  a  collection  of  lithographs  entitled 
Les  Tribulations  de  la  petite  propriiU,  He  followed  this  by  Les 
Ptaisirs  de  tcutdge  and  La  Sibylle  des  salons;  but  the  work 
which  first  established  his  fame  was  Mitanuit phases  du  jour^ 
published  in  1828,  a  series  of  seventy  scenes  in  which  individuals 
with  the  bodies  of  men  and  faces  of  animab  are  made  to  play  a 
human  comedy.  These  drawings  are  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  with  which  human  characteristics  are  represented 
fai  animal  features.  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  being 
engaged  as  artistic  contributor  to  various  periodicals,  such  as  La 
Silhouette,  V Artiste,  La  Caricature,  Le  CA<zrttN>rf;and  hb  political 
caricature^,  which  were  characterized  by  marvellous  fertility  of 


satirical  humour,  soon  came  to  enjoy  a  genera!  popularity. 
Besides  supplying  Hhistrations  for  various  standard  woria, 
such  as  the  songs  of  B^ranger,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Don 
Quixote,- GuUiver*s  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  also  continued 
the  issue  of  various  lithographic  collections,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  La  Vie  privie  el  pubHque  des  anhnaux,  Les  Cent 
Proverbes,  V Autre  Monde  and  Les  Flews  anitnies.  Though 
the  designs  of  G^ard  are  occasionally  unnatural  and  absurd, 
they  usually  dbplay  keen  analysis  of  character  and  marvellous 
inventive  ihgenuity,  and  hb  humour  b  always  tempered  and 
refined  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  vein  of  sober  thoughtful- 
ness.    He  died  of  mental  disease  on  the  17th  of  March  1847. 

A  short  notice  of  Gerard,  under  the  name  of  Grandville.  u  con- 
tained in  Thiophtic  Gautier's  Portraits  anUemporains.  See  also 
Chariea  Blaoc,  {VrMMfvt^  (Pans,  1855)- 

6BRARD,  JOHN  (xS4^-i6t3),  Englbh  herbalbt  and  surgeon» 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  1 54  s  at  N«Atwich  in  Cbeshite.  He 
was  educated  at  Wisterson,  or  Willaston,  2  m.  from  Nantwicb, 
and  eventually,  after  spendiag  some  time  in  traveiling,  took  up 
bift  abode  in  London,  where  he  exercised  hb  profession.  For 
mors  thaa  twmty  yean  he  also  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  in  London  and  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  Wiiliai^i 
Cedl,  Loid  BurgMey.  In  1596  he  published  a  catalogue  of 
pfaints  cuttiratcd  in  hb  own  garden  in  Uolbom,  London,  1039  ta 
number,  inchuiveof  varieties  of  thessune  spedea.  Their  £n^h 
as  wdl  as  their  Latin  namoa  ace  given  in  a  revised  edition  of  the 
catalogue  issued  in  i  S99.  In  1 597  af^ioared  Gerard's  well-known 
Hcrbatt,  described  by  him  in  its  preface  as  '^  the  first  fruits  of 
these  mine  own  labours,"  but  more  triUy  an  adaptation  of  the 
Stirpium  histariae  ptmpiaies  of  Rembert  Dodoens  (1518-1585), 
published  in  1583,  or  rather  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  same  by  Dr  Priest,  with  M.  Lobel's  arrangement.  Of  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  Herball  sixteen  appear  to  be 
or^nal,  the  remainder  are  mostly  impressions  from  the  wood 
blocks  employed  by  Jacob  Tbeodortis  Tabernaemontanus  in 
hb  Icones  sHrptum,  published  at  Frankfort  in  159a  A  second 
edition  <A  the  H^rbail^  with  considerable  improvements  an4 
additions,  was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Johnson  in  1633,  ^od 
reprinted  m  1636.  Gerard  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  barber-surgeons  In  1595,  by  which  company 
he  was  appointed  an  examiner  in  1598,  junior  warden  in  160$, 
and  master  hi  1608.  He  died  in  February  1613,  and  was  buried 
at  St  Andreirs,  Holborn. 

See  Johnson's  preface  to  hb  edhiott  of  the  Herball;  and  A  Cata- 
logue 0}  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  John  Gerard  in  the  years 
JSg6^i5Qg,  edited  voith  Notes,  References  to  Gerard's  Herball,  thf 
Addition  of  modem  Names,  and  a  Life  of  the  A uihor,  by  Benjamin 
Daydon  Jackson,  Fd,.S.,  privately  pnntcd  (London,  1876, 410). 

06IARDIIBR,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  33  ra.  E.S.E.  of  Epinal  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
of  the  town,  3993;  of  the  commime,  10,041.  G^rardmer  Is 
beautifully  situated  at  a  height  of  3200  ft.  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  smalt  Lake  of  G6rardmer  (285  acres  in  extent)  among 
forest-clad  mountains.  It  b  the  chief  summer-resort  of  the 
French  Vosges  and  b  a  centre  for  excursions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  to  the  H(}hneck  (4481  ft.),  the  second 
highest  summit  in  the  Vosges,  the  Schlucht,  the  mountain  pass 
from  Prance  to  Germany,  and,  nearer  the  town,  the  picturesque 
defile  of  Granges,  watered  by  the  Vologne,  which  at  one  point 
forms  the  cascade  known  as  the  Saut  des  Cuves.  The  town 
itself,  in  which  the  chief  object  of  interest  b  the  huge  lime-tree 
in  the  market-place,  carries  on  cloth-weaving,  bleaching,  wood- 
sawing  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  goods;  there  is  trade 
in  the  cheeses  (g^omis)  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
GSrardmer  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  Gerard  of  Alsace,  ist  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  in  the  nth  century  built  a  tower  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  or  mer,  near  which,  in  1285,  a  new  town  was  founded. 

OERASA  (mod.  Gcrash  or  Jerash},  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  a 
member  of  the  league  known  as  the  Decapolis  (7.9.),  situated  amid 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  about  1757  ft.  above  the  sea,  20  m. 
from  the  Jordan  and  21  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Of  its  origin 
nothing  b  known;  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  represents 
the  biblical  Ramoth  Gilead.    From  Josephus  we  learn  that  it 
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w«s  captured  by  Alexander  JaaDaeus  (c.  9j  B.C.),  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans  (cy  a.d.  65),  burned  by  the  Jews  in  revenge  for  lh« 
massacre  at  Caesarea,  and  again  plundered  and  depopul^^tcd 
by  Annius,  the  general  of  Vespasian;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
disasters,  it  was  still  in  the  and  and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian 
«ra  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Palestine. 
It  was  a  centre  of  Greek,  civilization,  devoted  e^>eciaUy  to  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  and  producing  famous  teachers,  of  whom 
Stephen  the  Byzantine  mentions  Aristofl,  Kerykos  and  Plato. 
As  late  as  1 121  the  soldiers  ol  Baldwin  II.  found  it  defended  by 
a  castle  built  by  a  king  of  Damascus;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century  the  Arabian  geographer  Yaqut  speaks  of 
it  as  deserted  and  overthrown^  The  ruins  of  Jerasb,  discovered 
about  1806,  and  since  then  frequently  visited  and  described^ 
still  attest  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  city.  They  are  distributed 
aloitg  both  banks  of  the  Kerwan,  a  brook  niiich  floivt  sooth 
through  the  Wadi-ed*D€r  to  join  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok;  but  aU 
the  principal  buildings  are  situated  on  the  level  groiud  to  the 
right  of  the  stream.  The  town  walls,  which  €an^tftill  be  traced 
and  indeed  are  partly  standing,  had  a  ctrcuit  of  dot  naore  thajd 
2  m.,  and  the  main  street  was  less  than  half  a  mile  in  length; 
but  remains  of  buildings  on  the  road  f6r  fttUy  &  mile  beyond  the 
south  gate,  show  that  the  towa  had  outgrown  the  limit  of  its 
fortifications.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  ruins  is  the  pn>- 
fusion  of  <x>lumns,  no  fewo:  thao  230  being  even  now'  in  position.) 
the  main  street  is  a  continuous  colonnade,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  stiir  entire,  and  it  terminates  to  the  south  ki  a  forum  of  similar 
fonaotion.  Among  the  public  buildings  still  recognizable  are  a 
theatre  capable  of  accoanniodating  6000  spectators,  a  naumachiai 
(circus  for  naval  combats)  and  several  temples,  of  which  the 
largest  was  probably  the  grandest  structure  in  the  city,  poaeasing 
a  portico  of  Corinthian  (Hilars  38  ft.  high.  The  desoUtieti'  of 
the  city  is  probably  due  to  eactbquake;  and  the  abeence  of 
lloriem  erections  or  restorations  seems  to  shoiw  that  the  diMttter 
took  place  before  the  Mahommedan  period. 

The  town  is  now  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Circaaaiana,  whose 
lioases  have  been  built  with  materials  from  the  earlier  buildings, 
and  there  has  been  much  destruction  of  the  interesting  ruins. 
"  The  country  of  the  Gerascnes  "  (MatL  viii.  aS  and  parallels; 
other  readings,  Gadarencs,-  Gergesenes)  must  be  looked  for  in 
another  quarter — on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  probaUy 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Khersa  (C  W.  Wilson  in 
Recatery  of  Jerusalem^  p.  369).  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

G&IMJLr-RICHARD,  ALFRED  LfiON  (i860-  ),  Fiench 
jbumaltst  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Bonn^ble  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Sarthc,  of  a  peasant  family.  He  began  life  as  a  workbg 
upholsterer,  first  at  Mans,  then  at  Paris  (1880)^  where  his  peasant 
and  socialist  songs  soon  won  him  fame  in  the  Montmartre  quarter. 
Lissagaray,  the  communist,  offered  him  a  position  on  La  BaiciUe, 
and  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  advanced  journals* 
especially  to  La  Petite  Ripublique,  of  which  ht  became  editor-in« 
chief  in  1897.  In  1893  he  founded  Le  Chambard^  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  (1894)  on  account  of  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  president,  Casimir-P^rier.  In  January  1895  ^^  ^^  elected 
to  the  chamber  as  a  Socialist  for  the  thirteenth  arrondissement 
of  Paris.  He  was  defeated  at  the  elections  of  1898  at  PoriSf 
but  was  re-elected  in  1902  and  in  1906  by  the  colony  of 
Guadeloupe. 

GBRBER,  ERN6T  LUDWIG  (i 746-1819),  German  musician, 
author  of  a  famous  dictionary  of  musicians^  was  bom  at  Sonders- 
hausen  in  the  principality  of  Schwareburg-Sondershausen  on 
the  a9th  of  September  1746*  His  father,  Henry  Nicolas  (}erber 
(1702-1 775),  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  was  an  orgai^  and  composer 
of  some  distinaion,  and  under  his  direction  Ernst  Ludwig  at 
an  early  age  had  made  great  progress  in  his  musical  stupes. 
In  1765  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  the  claims  of  music, 
which  had  gained  additionai  strength  from  his  acquaintazKe^p 
.with  J.  A.  HiUer,  soon  came  to  occupy  almost  his  sole  attention. 
On  his  return  to  Sondershausen  he  was  appointed  music  teacher 
to  the  children  of  the  prince,  and  in  177^  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  court  organist.  Afterwards  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  ol  the  literature  and  history  of  music,  ond  wtth  this 


view  he  macfe  himself  master,  of  several  modem  iangoages.  His 
Hisiorisck-liograpkisches  Lcxikon  der  TonkUnsUer  appeared  in 
1790  and  1792  in  two  volumes;  and  the  first  volume  of  what 
was  virtually  an  improved  and  corrected  edition  of  this  wotk 
was  published  in  1810  under  the  title  Neuts  hislmisch-bi^ 
graphisckes  Lexikon  itr  Tonkumtlery  followed  by  other  lYafx. 
volumes  in  1812,  J813  and  1814.  Gerber  al^  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  to  musical  periodicals,  ^nd  published  several 
minor  musical  compositions.  He  died  at  Sondershausen  on  the 
30th  of  June  1819. 

QEEBERON.  QABBIEI^  (1628-X711),  French  Janscnist  monk, 
was  bom  on  the  12th  of  Angust  1628  at  St  Calais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  vows  of  the 
Benedictine  order  at  the  abbey  of  Ste  Melaine,  Rennes,  and  after- 
wards taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  several  monasteries, 
tiis  open  advocacy  of  Jansenist  opinions,  however,  caused  his 
superiors  to  relegate  him  to  the  most  obscure  houses  of  the  order, 
and  finally  to  keep  him  under  surveillance  at  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain-des-Pr&  at  Paris.  Here  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  against  the  Calvinists  in  the  form 
of  an  apology  for  Rupert,  abbot  of  Deuts  {Apologia  pro  Ruperto 
abbaU  Tuiiensif  Paris,  1669).  In  1676  he  published  at  Brussels^ 
under  the  name  of  "  Sicur  Flore  dc  Ste  Foi  "  his  Miroir  dc  la 
piiti  ckritienne^  an  enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Liege 
in  the  following  year.  This  was  condemned  by  certain  arch" 
bishops  and  theologians  as  the  repetition  of  the  five  condemned 
propositions  of  Janscn,  and  Gerberon  defended  it,  under  the 
name  of  "  Abb6  Valentin  "inLe  Miroar  saHs  tache  (Paris,  16S0). 
He  had  by  thb  time  aroused  against  him  the  full  fury  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  their  instigation  a  royal  provost  was  sent  to 
(^bie  to  arrest  him.  He  had,  however,  just  time  to  escape, 
and  fled  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  lived  in  various  towns. 
He  was  invited  by  the  Jansenist  clergy  to  Holland,  where  he 
wrote  another  controversial  work  against  the  Ptotestants: 
Difenu  de  l'£glise  Romain  contre  la  calomnit  des  Protestants 
(Cologne,  1688-1691).  This  produced  unpleasantness  with  the 
Reformed  clergy,  and  feeling  himself  no  longer  safe  he  returned 
to  Brussels.  In  T700  he  published  his  history  of  Jansenism 
{Hisloire  giiUraU  du  JamSmsme),9i.  dry  work,  by  which,  however, 
be  is  best  remembered.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  Augustioian 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  and  on  the~30th  of  May  1703  he  vos 
arrested  aTBmssels  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop  of  Malincs, 
and  ordered  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  five  sentences 
of  Jansen*  On  his  refusal,  he  was  handed  over  to  his  superiors 
and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Amiens  and  afterwards  at 
Vincennes.  Every  sort  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upoa 
him  to  make  his  wbmission,  and  at  lost,  brokm  in  health  and 
^irit,  he  consented  to  sign  a  formula  which  the  cardinal  de 
NoaiUes  daimed  as  a  recantation.  Upon  this  he  was  released 
in  iTXOw  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  write  a 
work  (which,  however,  his  friends  prudently  prevented  biro  from 
pubti^ing),  Le  Vaina  TricmphedueardinaldeNoaiiUs.coniziBitig 
a  virtual  withdrawal  of  the  compulsory  recantation.  He  died 
at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  on  the  29th  of  March  1711. 

GBRBSRT.  MARUK  (17^0-1793)1  Carman  theologian, 
historian  and  writer  on  music,  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
Gerbert  von  Homau,  and  was  bora  f^  Horb  on  the  Neckar, 
Wtlrttemberg,  on  the  12th  (or  zith  or  X3th)  of  August  1720. 
He  was  educated  at  Freiburg  In  the  Breisgau,  at  Rlingenau  in 
SwitzerUnd  and  at  tbe  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Blasien  in  the 
Block  Forestr where  in  1737  he  took  the  vows.  In  1744  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  immediately  afterwards  appointed  professor, 
first  of  philosophy  and  later  of  theology.  Between  1754  and 
1764  he  published  a  series  of  theological  treatises,  their  main 
tendency  being  to  modify  the  rigid  scholastic  system  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Fathers,  notably  Ai^stine;  from  1759  to  1762 
he  travelled  in  (}ermany,  Italy  and  France,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  examining  the  collections  of  documents  in  the  various  monastic 
Ubraries.  In  1764  he  was  elected  prince-abbot  of  St  Blasaen« 
and  proved  himself  a  model  ruler  both  as  abbot  and  prince. 
His  eacomiaation  of  archives  during  his  travels  had  awakened 
in  him  a  taste  for  historical  research,  and  under  his  rule  St 
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Blailen  bccnoK  ■  iHtmble  ceatre  oF  Uic  mcihodicBl  itudy  of 
hisloiy;  il  was  here  Ihat  Marquird  Hertgolt  wrole  his  Mmm- 
ainla  domm  Auiliiacat,  of  Which  Ihc  fint  Iwa  volumes  were 
(diied,  For  I  he  second  edjlioa,  by  Getbcrt,  who  also  publiEhcd  s 
CaJix  tpiUalarii  Rudolf  I.,  Ramani  rifis  (1771}  and  De 
Radstflit  Suttiiir  imiUc  it  Rtiin/iMin,  Jute  it  nee,  deque  rjut 
familii  (17S5).  It  wu.  bawtvet,  ia  ucramenliJ  Iheotagv, 
Uturgiology,  and  DOiably  ecrleslutica]  muiic  Ihat  Gerberl  was 
■  ■    ■  ■      -  ^epubliahed  two  volumes  Ceion/M 
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and  in  1784,  In  three  volumn.  Siriplara  taiviaiim  de  musUa 
KcTi,  >  collection  of  the  principal  wriiere  on  chuich  music  from 
the  3rd  cenwiy  tiU  the  inveniion  of  printing.  The  maitiials 
tor  (hi)  wort  he  had  gathered  during  hb  travels,  and  although 
It  contains  many  leilual  eirots,  its  publication  haa  been  o[  great 
importance  for  Ihc  history  of  music,  by  preserving  wrilings 
which  might  cilber  have  perished  or  remained  unknown.  His 
interest  in  mnsic  led  to  his  arquainiance-  with  the  composer 
Cluck,  who  became  his  inlimale  friend. 

As  a  prince  of  the  Empire  Gerben  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  hotise  of  Austria;  as  a  Benedictine  abbot  he  was  opposed 
to  Joseph  11.^  church  policy.  In  the  Fcbronian  conlrovcisy 
(see  FesEONiiNisu}  be  had  early  laten  a  mediating  altitude, 
and  It  was  largely  due  (0  his  influence  Ihat  Bishop  Honlhcim 
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by  Br*  in  1874,  U  once  a  laonumcni  oC  Ccrbert's  taste  in  an-hi- 
teclurc  and  of  his  Habsbutj  sympathies,  ll  was  at  his  request 
■hat  il  was  made  the  mausoleum  of  all  the  Auslcian  princes 
burled  iJulaide  Austria,  whose  remains  were  solemnly  transferred 
to  Its  vaults.  In  conneiinn  with  its  consecration  he  published 
his  Hitrnia  Nipai  Siltcc,  erdinis  S.  Boitdicli  cdoniat  (j  vols., 
St  Bhsien,  17BJ). 

Gerben,  who  was  beloved  and  respected  by  Catholics  and 
Piotestanls  alike,  died  on  the  jrrf  of  May  1793. 

See  Joieph  Bader.  Cor  etie^zlip  Rhilrr  SI  B/oiffB  und  nine 
CtUhnaakiitmie  (FieihurE-im-Biritgau.  1874),  which  can<a;ns 
a  chrTHiological  list  oi  Gerbert's  works. 

QEBBIIh  or  GEitB11.tE,  the  narbe  of  a  group  of  small,  elegant, 
large-eyed,  jumping  rodents  typified  by  (he  North  African 
OcTbilUj  atgypliacu!  (or  terbiRm),  and  forming  a  special  sub- 
limily,  Crrbillinae,  of  the  rat  (ribe  or  ituridai.  They  are  iound 
over  the  desert  districts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  are  classed 
in  the  genera  GerbiUia  for  rolera),  Pacliyaromys.  Uaienet, 
Psammomys  and  Slioiltbomyx,  with  further  divisions  into  sub- 
genera. They  have  elongated  hind-limbs  and  long  hairy  tails; 
and  progress  by  leaps,  in  the  same  manner  as  jerboas,  from  which 
theydilferinhavinglivehind-loes.  The  check- teeth  have  irans- 
verse  [Jales  of  enamel  on  the  crowns;  the  number  of  such  plates 
diminishingfrom  threeinlhclim  toothlooneoroneandahalf 
in  the  third.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  arc  generally  marked  by 
grooves.  Cerbils  are  inhabfianls  of  open  sandy  plains,  whnc 
they  dwell  in  burrows  furnished  with  numerous  ciit},  and  con. 
taining  laige  grass-lined  chambeis.  The  Indian  C.  iadkus 
produces  at  least  a  doien  young  at  1  birth.  All  are  more  or  less 
eompictdy  nocturnal. 

GERBiniK,theSDm3linameolBlong.neckcd  aberrant  gazelle, 
commonly  known  as  Waller's  gaieUe  (Ullittra«;ui  icuncri). 
and  tanging  from  Somalililnd  to  Kilimanjaro.  The  long  neck 
and  limhs,  cotiple d  with  peculiarities  in  tbc  siruciuri  of  the  skull, 
entitle  the  gercnuk,  which  is  a  large  species,  to  represent  a  genus. 
The  horns  ol  the  bucks  are  heavy,  and  have  a  peculiar  forward 
curvature  at  the  lips;  the  colour  of  the  coat  is  ted. fawn,  with 
a  broad  brown  band  down  the  back.  Ccrcnuk  are  browsing 
ivminants,  and.  in  Sothaliland,  are  found  in  small  family-parties, 
and  feed  mote  Iv  browsing  on  I  he  branch  PS  and  leaves  of  trees  and 
shniba  than  by  grating.  Frequently  they  raise  themselvs  by 
Handing  on  their  hlnd-le^  with  the  fore-feet  resting  against  the 
trunk  ol  lb?  tree  on  which  they  are  feeding.  Thdr  usual  pace  is 
an  iwlmni  trot,  not  unlike  that  of  a  canwlt  and  ■*«  •i-lAim 


break  into  a  gallop.  The  Somali  lenn  hat  been  lepaiiiled  u 
L.  leleUri.  but  b  not  more  than  a  local  ran.  (See  AHTEiorE.) 
OBRBOVIA  (mod.  Grrgmie),  in  anrienl  gcogtaphy,  Ihc  chiel 


ualedor 


Ike  Puy  de  D&mt,  France.  Julius  Caenr  attacked 
It  la  ji  B.C.,  but  was  beaten  off;  some  watts  and  canhwotk* 
wemstill  to  survive  from  this  period.  Later,when  Gaul  had  been 
lubdmxl,  the  place  was  dismantled  and  lis  Gaulish  inhahitanu 
^settled  4  m.  away  in  ibe  pUio  at  the  new  Roman  dty  nl 
\ugustonem$Ium  (mod.  ClermM-Ftrrand), 
ABHHAKD,  FIIIIDRKB  WILIIBUi  EDDARD  (1795-1867), 


1  archaeologist,  1 


I  born 


as  educated  at  Breatiu  and  B 

acquired  by  his  Lalion^  Apotlonia 
vards  I0  his  being  appointed    profes* 
gnlng  Ihat  office  ii 


,    The 


account  of  WBaknos 

he  remained  Iv  tfteen  years.    He  contributed  to  Ptatarr'l 

Belckrtikung  ier  SItdl  Ren,  then  under  Ihe  direction  of  Bunten. 

iti  Italy  dimtor  of  ihc  Iraliliiln  4i  eerriipmdttu  arcketinti/a, 
founded  a)  Rome  In  1818.  RemrninK  lo  Germanyhi  iSj/he  was 
appointed  archaeologist  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  in 


eESHAKD,  JOHAHH  (ifS»<i«j7>.  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
in  Quedlinbutg  on  the  17th  of  October  ijgj.  In  his  fifieenih. 
year,  during  a  dangerous  illneu,  he  came  under  the  personal 
influence  of  Johann  Aindt,  author  of  Das  >™*re  CiriHrnll-um, 
and  resolved  10  study  for  the  church.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  in  jSoo,  and  first  sludied  philosophy-  He  a]^ 
attended  lectures  )□  Iheohigy.  but,  a  relalive  having  persuaded 
him  to  change  his  subject,  he  studied  medicine  for  two  yean. 
In  160],  however,  he  ttsumcd  his  theologicel  reading  at  Jena, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  a  new  impulse  From  j.  W- 
Winckclmann  (is5i-i6]6)  and  Balthasar  Menttcr  (1J65-1617) 
at  Marburg.  Having  graduated  and  begun  to  give  lectures  at 
Jena  in  ifios.be  in  )6o6  accepted  the  invitation  of  John  Casimir, 
duke  of  Coturg,  to  tbc  superintendency  of  Hcldburg  and  Riaster- 
sh^  of  the  gymnisiuin;  soon  afterwards  he  became  general 
superintendeni  of  the  duchy,  in  which  capacity  he  was  engaged 
in  the  praclitud  work  of  ecclesiasticflt  organization  until  1616, 
when  he  became  thetJogicnl  professor  at  Jens,  where  the  re- 
maindcr  of  his  life  was  spent.  Here,  with  Johann  Major  and 
Johann  Hioimd.  he  formed  the  "Trias  Johanneu."  Though 
still  compaiatlvely  young,  Gerhard  had  already  come  lo  be 
regardedas  the  greatest  livingtheologian  of  Protestant  Germany; 
in  ihe  numerous  "  dispulaiions  "  of  the  period  he  was  always 
protagorist,  whileon  all  public  and  domestic  questions  touching 
on  itligton  or  morals  his  advice  was  widely  sough  I.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  course  of  his  liletime  he  had  received  repeated 
calls  (0  almost  every  univenityin  Germany (e.;.  Giessen,  Alidorf, 
HelmstOdt,  Jena,  Willcnbcrg).  as  well  as  lo  Upsala  in  Sweden. 
He  died  in  Jena  Ot 

His  wrilings  an 


neroua,  a!*c  in  cjjCRelical,  polemical,  dcs- 
leotogy.    To  the  fiisl  caiceoiy  Mvim  ifie 


ill  ipiilt^m  0641),  ai 


kingi  of  apt^oved  Romu  CaiholLc  am  hi 
ifi  IIkoImiA  <ieio-i6ii>,  hi«  princi^ 
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GERHARDTi  C.  F.— GtRICAULT 


1  the  lot  of  Aiviit  iSifi. 


■t  KhiIvuIm, 

when  he  Rudied  ckemktry  uader 

fcooe  is  iSm  be  enUfcd  hia  laiber'iwUte  lod  factoid,  but  loaD 
found  Uut  bustHCM  xu  not  to  ha  liking,  ud  aftec  ■  ihup 
diugieeneot  nidi  big  Ittba  cnliitcti  in  a  cavalry  mgiiiKiit. 
Id  a  few  montba  nUiiuy  lije  becamt  cquaUy  diw»atttiil,andbe 
piuchased  liii  divltarte  witli  Ibc  auitUuce  of  Uehis,  witb  wbon, 
alter  a  abort  interval  at  DrBdeo,  be  *CDt  tu  Hudy  at  Giom 
in  iSj6.  But  bii  Btay  si  Giosea  «>  al)o  abon,  and  in  rSj? 
be  re-enured  the  factory.  Ag»in,  howevet,  fce  quandled  with 
bia  father,  and  in  1838  went  to  Parii  with  intnduclinu  bum 
Liebig.  Then  he  attended  Jean  Bapliile  Dumaa'  lectuiei  and 
worked  with  Augualc  Cahoun  [iSij-iSi)!)  on  enentiii  oil>. 
Mpedilly  •fumln,  <n  Mkhcl  Eugene  Chevieul's  laboratory,  while 
be  earned  a  precarious  living  by  Lcadung  and  making  truialationa 
of  some  of  Ltebig'i  writingi.  In  tS4i,by  the  in£uenceof  Dumaa, 
be  waa  chtiged  with  the  dutiea  of  the  chair  ol  chemlitry  al  the 
Honlpellier  facdty  of  aciencei,  beconung  titular  prolcuor  in 
1B44.  Id  1841  he  uiaoyed  hit  liinds  in  Paiii  by  the  matter  and 
manner  o(  ■  paper  on  the  claHiAcaiion  o(  organic  cDDpauada, 
and  in  184;  he  and  hia  opiniaaa  were  the  ubjecl  of  an  attack 
by  Licbig,  tinjuatiGable  in  in  peraonalittta  but  not  altogoher 
Wlpriaing  in  view  of  hia  wayward  diaregird  of  hfi  palnm'i 
advice.  The  two  were  reconciled  in  [Bjo,  but  hia  faculty  for 
dingieeing  with  bis  friend)  did  not  make  it  ea^r  fin  fain  to 
git  another  aftpointnient  after  resigning  tbe  cbair  al  MoBlpiUier 
in  1851,  especially  ai  he  «m  unwiUing  to  go  into  the  pcoviicea. 
He  obtained  leave  of  abMnee  from  Montpelliei  in  1848  and  from 
that  year  lill  1S55  resided  in  Paiis.  During  that  period  he 
established  an  "  Ecole  de  chimie  pratique  "  of  whkh  he  had 
great  hopes;  but  these  were  disappointed,  and  in  iSsst  after 
refusing  the  oEfer  al  a  chaii  ol  chemistry  al  the  new  Zbrkh 
Polytechnic  in  1854,  he  accepted  the  prolcssocahipB  of  chemiilry 
dt  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and  the  Ccole  Folytechniquc  at 
Strassburg,  where  he  died  on  the  r«th  of  AugutI  in  the  {aUnwlpg 
year.  Although  Grthardt  did. some  aDienatthy  eiperimeatal 
work— for  instance,  bis  preparslipn  of  acid  aohydrido  in  iSji — 
bis  contributions  to  chemistry  consiM  not  to  much  in  die  dis- 
covery of  ikew  facts  as  in  the  fntioductioo  of  new  ideas  that 
winliied  and  organised  an  inert  accuoiulition  of  old  facts. 
In  particular,  with  bis  feUow-worker  Auguste  Laurent  fiSoT- 
1853),  he  did  much  to  reform  the  nelhods  of  chemical  foroiula- 
tion  by  insisting  do  the  distmction  between  atoms,  nv^eculea 
and  equivalents;  and  in  bis  unitary  system,  directly  opposed 
to  the  duallstic  doctrines  of  Beneliua,  be  combined  Dnmas' 
substitution  theory  with  tfie  old  radicle  tbeory  and  crewly 
cgiitnded  the  notion  of  types  of  sliucturc.  His  chief  works  were 
Prtai  it  tkitiia  iHtsKqm  (ig44-ia4;),  and  TriuU  it  tUmit 
mta^mi  (.gji-iSsi). 

See  C%iri<i  CtflKitil,  Mawu.HH  mtmi.  it  amsKnitaet,  by 
bis  son,  Charlo  Gnhaidt,  and  E.  Crimaui  {Paris.  i»oa). 

eUtHAHDT,  PAUL  (c.  1A06-1676),  German  hymn-wiiter. 
was  bom  of  a  good  uuddle-diui  lainUy  at  Crtfeohaioicben,  1 
■null  t«Iiil  on  the  railway  iielween  Halle  and  Wltlaiberg,  bi 
1606  or  160J — some  authori Lies,  indeed,  give  the  dale  March  u, 
i5o7,  but  neither  the  year  nor  the  day  i)  accurately  known. 
His  rducilion  appean  to  have  been  retarded  by  the  lioublc* 
of  tbe  period,  the  Thirty  Years*  Wat  having  begun  about  the 
lime  he  nurhsd  hia  Lwelllh  year.  After  completing  his  studies 
bf  the  church  be  Is  known  to  bavt  lived  [or  some  yean  at 


or  Frederick  WiUiun's  "  ayiicRlislic  "  edid 
deprived  in  1M6.  Tbou^  alaolved  Iraa 
'  '  I  office  euly  in  tbe  following  year,  «■ 


(l»S)l.  The  bat  modem  ediliM  or 
Wafkema^l  jn  1S4J,  has  alien  tieenrei 
incJdition  by  Kelly  (Paul  Ccrhardi'l  : 


to  accept  the  decl 
of  i664>  be  was 
aubmiishm  and  res 
the  petition  <^  the  ci 
retain  a  poat  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  could  only  be  held  m 
condition  of  at  least  a  tacit  rcpudiat  ion  of  the  Formula  CoocoidiK, 
and  for  upwards  of  a  year  he  lived  in  Berlin  without  fixed  employ- 
ment. In  i66g  be  was  appointed  atcbdeacon  of  Lobben  in  the 
duchy  of  Saie-Mencburg,  where,  after  a  tontewhat  sambii 
miniBtryo(eightyears,hediedonthe71hof Juuei076.  Gohanh 
is  the  greatest  hymc-wrilei  ol  Germany,  if  not  indeed  of  Europe, 
Many  of  bis  best-known  hymns  were  oriipually  published  a 
various  church  hymn-books,  as  lor  example  in  that  for  Bnodn- 
burg,  which  appeared  In  1658;  others  £nt  saw  the  light  ia 
Johann  Crtlget's  GtUllkkt  Kirikaimtlatitn  (1649)  and  i>nuii 
pielaUi  intiia  (1656).  Tbe  fint  complele  set  of  them  is  tbe 
CiiiUiclu  AndacUtn,  published  in  11166-1667  by  E3iclin|,  nuoic 
director  in  Srrlin.  No  hymn  by  Gcrfaardl  of  a  later  date  ibia 
1667  is  known  to  eilsi. 

liie  Gfe  of  Cethardl  hai  been  written  by  Roih  (iBia),  liv  Laa- 
'      '       {1H4I).  by  !>rhiilU  (1B41),  by  Wikfenhahn  (1&45)  and  by 
un  (iS6]iialio  by  kni?i  in  EiKh  u.  Crubet's  .idr.  £iC7<l 
'"-  ■-—  — ' —     -■■-■-  ^  ,1^  hyianfc  pubUibed  bir 
eprinRd.    Then  b  an  EvSili 
Spiiiiyal  Snp,  186;). 

QtelCAULT.  JSAH  LOUIl  AHDBfi  TBtODORB  (1791-1S14), 
French  painler,  the  kadcr  of  the  French  realistic  sduol,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1791.  In  iSoBhe  entered  the  sludin  of  Oufcs 
Vemel,  from  which,  in  iSio,  be  passed  lo  thai  of  f^ttin,  whoa 
he  dnjvc  to  despair  by  his  passion  for  Rubena,  and  by  Ihe  an- 
orlhodoi  mannet  in  which  he  perilled  in  inlerpretiiig  natural 
Al  Ihe  Salon  of  181 1  C^ricault  attracted  attention  by  his  "Ofboer 
de  Chasseuis  a  Cheval "  (I.ouvic},a  work  in  which  he  pcrsoniM 
the  cavalry  in  its  hour  of  triumph,  and  turned  lo  account  tbt 
solid  traioing  received  from  Gu^rin  in  rendering  a  pictuiesgue 
point  of  view  which  was  in  itself  a  pmteat  against  the  cbeiiihed 
conviciiona  of  the  pseudo-classicil  schooL  Two  years  Islet 
(1S14]  be  re-eshibited  this  work  accompanied  with  tbe  reveite 
picture  "  Cuiru^ei  b\tsst  "  (Louvre),  and  in  bolb  subjetU 
called  allention  to  tbe  interest  of  conlimporary  aipetts  ol  lile, 
treated  neglected  types  of  living  form,  and  uhibitcd  thil 
masleiy  of  ud  delight  in  the  horse  which  was  a  featuie  of.  his 
character-  Disconceiled  by  the  tempest  of  caDtiwUclniy 
opinion  which  arose  over  these  two  pictures,  G&icault  gave  nay 

in  the  Moufiie^jirci.  Duiiog  the  Hundred  Days  he  foUovcd 
the  kiog  to  Btthune,  but,  on  his  regiment  being  disbanded, 
eagerly  returned  to  bis  profession,  left  France  for  Italy  in  iSit, 
and  al  Rome  nobly  Uiustrated  bis  favourite  animal  by  his  gicM 
painting  "  Course  des  Cheviui  Libres."  Returning  to  Faiil, 
G£riciult  eihibiled  at  Ihe  Sahin  of  jSiij  Ike  "  Radcau  de  U 
M«duse  "  (Louvre),  a  subject  whicb  not  only  enabled  him  la 
prove  hi)  icalous  and  scientific  study  U  the  human  form,  but 
contained  those  elements  of  the  heroic  and  pathetic,  as  existiBf 
in  siluatious  of  modem  life,  lo  whicb  be  had  appealed  in  his 
earliest  ptoductinnt.  Eiuily  depiosed  or  cLited,  Girioull 
look  lo  heart  the  hoalilily  w'' '     ' 


witb  success,  and  where  he 
lithographs  now  rare.  At  tb< 
and  produced  agiealquanlil 


'here  the  "  Radeai 


as  preliminary  lo  the  produc' 
health  waa  now  complete^ 
I  the  26th  il 


January  i3i4  he  died,  at  tlic  age  of  thirty 

G^ricault's  biofnnhy,  accBrnptaied  btf  a  rnrnisim  n 
his  works,  was  piiblBbed  by  M.  CTcUment  in  1S6I. 


GERIZIM-T^^JERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN 
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.  QKBIZIM,  a  mountaio  in  the  bill-country  of  Samaria,  9849  ft. 
above  the  searlevcl,  and  enclosing^  with  ita  companion  Ebal; 
the  valley  ist  which  lies  the  town  of  Nablus  (Sh^hcm).  It  b  the 
holy  pla^  of  the  community  of  the  Samaritans,  who  hold  that 
it  was  the  Kcne  9f  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac-*^  tradition  accepted 
by  Dean  Stanley  but  no  other  western  writers  of  importance. 
Here,  on  the  formal  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  possession 
of  the  Promised  Land,  were  pronounced  the  blessings  Qonncctcd 
with  a  faiUitul  observance  of  the  law  (Josh,  viiij  33,  34;  ct 
Deut.  xl.  29,  46,  xxvil,  12-2^),  the  six  tribes,  Simeon,  licvi, 
Judalf,  Issachar,  Joseph  and  ficnjiunin,  standing  here  for  the 
purpose  while  the  remaining  tribes  stood  op  J&bal  to  accept 
the  curses  attacbed  to  spccifi(;  violations  thereof.  Gerizim  was 
pcobably  chos^  as  th£  mount  of  blessing  as  being  on  the  right 
band,  the  fortunate  side,  of  a  spectator  facing  east.  Tb<  counter- 
suggestion  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  the  £bal  and  Gerizim 
associated  with  this  solemnity  were  not  the  Shechem  mountains 
at  all,  but  two  small  hills  near  Jericho,  is  no  longer  copsidcrcd 
important.  From  th^  mpuntaiu  Jothom  spoke  his  parable  to 
the  elders  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  7).  Manasseb,  the  son  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Nthcmiah,  married  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  and,  about  432  B.C.,  erected  on  this  mountaio  a 
temple  for  the  Samaritans;  it  was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanvs  about 
300  years  afterwards.  Its  site  is  a  small  level  plateau  a  litt|e 
finder  the  Sjummit  of  the  mountain.  Close,  to  this  is  the  place 
where  the  Passover  is  still  annually  celebrated  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which  commands  a.  view  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  Palestine,  are  a  small  Moslem  shrine  and  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  probably  dating  from  Justinian's  time.  There,  was  an 
octagonal  Byzantine  church  here,  but  the  foundations  alone 
remain.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria^  but  Ebal  and  Tell  Azur  are  both  higher.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GERLAPHE,  ^ENNE  CONSTTANTIN,      Baron  de   (1785- 

tS7i),  Belgian  politician  and  bUtorian,  was  born  at  Biourgc, 

Luxemburg,  on  the  2<ih  of  December  1785.    He  studied  law 

lA  Paris  and  practised  there  for  some  time,  but  settled  at  Li£ge 

after  the  establishment  of  tMo  kingdom,  of  the  Netherlands 

As  member  of  the  states-generel  he  was  an  jenergetic  member 

of  the  opposition,  and,  though  he  repudiated  an  ultramontane 

policy,  he  supported  the  alliance  of  the  extreme  Catholics  with 

the  Liberal  party,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  of 

1^30.    On  the  outbreak  of  disturbance  in  August  183c  he  stitl, 

iK^ever,  ^bought  the  Ofangt-Kassaii  dynasty  and  the  union 

with  the  Dutch  states  essential;  but  bis  views  changed,  and, 

after  holding  various  offices  in  the  provisional  government,  he 

betame  president  of  congress,  and  brought  forward;  tht  motioii 

Inviting  Leopold  t>f  Saxe-Coburg  to  becomcl  king  of  the  Belgians! 

In  1832  ha  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and 

for  thJrty-fivfe  years  he  presided  over  the  court  of  appeal.    He 

presided  Ovet  thfe  GathoBc  Congresses  held  at  Malines  between 

1863  and  1867.    That  his  early  Liberal' views  underwent  Sonte 

modification  fs  [Slain  from  the  Conservative  principles  enunciated 

fn  his  Essai  snr  U  mouver^eHI  des  partis  en  Belgique  (Brussels, 

1852).    As  an  historian  his  work  was  strongly  coloured  by  his 

Aftti-Dutch  prejudices   and   his   Catholic  predilections.    Hii 

HisMre  ies  Pays-Bas  depuis  1814  jusqu^en  /^jo  (Brussels,  2 

vob;,  1839),  Which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  187$,  was  a  piece 

6f  special  i>leadlng  a^klnst  the  Dutch  dorabiation.    The  most 

bnportant  of  hfs  other  #orfc3  were  his  Hisloire  de  LUge  (Brussels, 

1843)  and  his  Eludes  iUr  SaHuste  et  sur  fKetques-uns  de$  principaux 

kUttfi^HS  4^  fanliquiii  {Brussels  1847). 

.  A  complete' edition  of  his  works  <6  vols.,  Brusselt^  1874-1875) 
€ontaiAs  a  bbgrapihy  by  M.  Tboiibsen. 

QlRtB,  CHRISTOraS  ;ANT0INK  (1736-C.  1891),  French 
revolutionist  and  mystic,  was  boriU  at  |^m  in  Auvergne.  1Enter>* 
lag  the  Carthusian  order  early  in  life,  he  became  prk>r  of  Laval- 
Dieu  in  Perche,and  afterwards  of  Pdnt-SaintcMarle  at  Moulins. 
Elected  deputy  to  the  ^tatcs-geficral  In  1789,  Gcrle  became  very 
popular,  and  though  he  had  no  seat  in  the  assembly  until  after 
the  Tennis  Court  oath,  being  only  deputy  suppUant,  he  is  repre- 
imted  in  David's  chMic  painting  as  taking  pan  in  it.    In  1793 


he  was  chosen  elector  of  Paris.  In  the  revolationary  turmoil 
Gerle  developed  a  strong  vein  of  mystlcisn,  mingled  with  ideas 
of  reform^  oM  in  June  1790  the  prophetic  powers  of  Suaanne 
Labrousse  (i747-^i82i)f  a  visionary  who  had  predicted  the 
Revolotioii  ten  years  before,  were  brought  by  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Convention.  In  Paris,  where  be  lived  first  with  a  spiritual- 
istic doctor  and  afterwards,  like  Robespierre,  at  the, house  of  a 
cabinetmaker,  his  mystiical  tendencies  were  strengthenec^  The 
insane  fancies  of  Catbo-ine  Tbtet,  ar  convent  servant  turned 
prophetess,  who  proclaimed  herself  the  Vkfpn,  the  "  Mother  qf 
God  "  and  the  "  new  Eve,"  were  eminratly  attractive  to  Gerle; 
in  the  persoitof  Robe^xene  he  recognized  the  Messiah,  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  ThtetisU.he  officiated  with  the  aged  prophetess 
as  co-president.  But  the  activities  of  Catherine  and  her  adepts 
were  short-lived.  The  Thtetists'  cult  of  Robespierre  Vas  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  oj^xments;  and  shortly  after  the 
festival  of  tho  Supreme  Being,  Vadier  made  a  report  to  the 
Convention  calling  for  the  prosetution  of  Catherine,  Gerle  and 
Others  as  fanatics  and  conspbators.  They  were  arrested,  thrown 
into  prison  and,  in  the  confusion  of  Robespierre's  fall,  apparently 
forgotten.  Catherine  died  in  prison^  but  Gerle,  released  by  the 
Directory,  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Messager  du  soir,  and 
was  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Pierre  B^n^zech  (1775-1802), 
minister  of  the  interior.  Having  renounced  bis  monaatic  vows 
in  Paris,  he  is  thought  to  have  married,  towards  the  close  of. 
his  life,  Christine  Raffet,  aunt  of  the  artist  Denis  Ra0et.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN,  or  Gekman  Bkethsen,  a 
sect  of  American  Baptists  which  originated  in  Germany,  and 
whose  members  are  popularly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
"  Dunkers,"  "  Dunkards  "  or  "  Tunkers,"  corruptions  of  the 
German  verb  tunken^  "to  dip,"  in  recognition  of  the  sect's 
continued  adherence  to  the  practice  of  trine  immersion.  The 
sect  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  many  Pietistic  movements 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  founded  in  1708  by  Andrew  Mack 
of  Swartzcnau,  (jcrmany,  and  seven  of  his  followers,  upon  the 
general  issue  that  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  diurches 
were  taking  liberties  with  the  literal  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  new  sect  was  scarcely  organized  in  Germany  when  its  members 
were  compelled  by  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  in  small  companies,  between 
1 7 19  and  1729.  The  first  congregation  in  America  was  organ- 
ized on  Christmas  Day  1723  h|y  Peter  Becker  at  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  here  in  1743  Christopher  Sauer,  one  of  the 
sect's  first  pastors,  and  a  printer  by  trade,  printed  the  first 
Bible  (a  few  copies  of  which  are  still  in  existence)  published  in  a 
European  language  in  America.  From  Pennsylvania  the  sect 
spread  chiefly  westward,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  caused 
by  defections  and  divisions  due  to  doctrinal  differences,  in  1908 
were  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  piinoisi,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebiraska,  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota. 

There  is  niuch  uncertainty  about  the  early  theological  history 
of  the  sect,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mack  and  his  followers  were 
influenced  by  both  the  Greek  Catholics  and  the  Waldensians. 
p.  H.  Bashor  in  his  historical  sketch,  read  before  the  World's  Fair 
Congress  of  the  Brethren  Church  (1894),  says:  "From  the  history 
of  extendea  labour  by  Greek  missionaries,  from  the  active  pro- 
paganda of  doctrine  by  scattered  Waldensian  refugees,  through 
parts  of  Germany  and  Bavaria,  from  the  credence  that  may 
generally  be  given  to  local  tradition,  and  from  the  strong  simi- 
larity between  the  three  churches  in  general  features  of  circum- 
stantial service,  the  conclusion,  without  additional  evidence,, is 
both  reasonable  and  natural  that  the  founders  of  the  new  church 
received  thci^  teaching,  their  faith  and  much  of  their  churc^ 
idea  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  established  usages  qT 
both  sodeties,  and  from  their  amplification  and  enforcement 
by  missionaries  and  pastors.  ...  In  doctrine  the  church  has 
been  from  the  first  contentious  for  believers*  baptism,  holding 
that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  found  any  authority 
even  by  inference,  precept  or  example  for  the  baptism  of  infants. 
On  questions  of  fundamental  doctrine  they  held  to  the  belief 
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in  one  sdf-exlltlng  suprenM  ruler  c(  the  UniVenc — Che  Dlvhie 

Godhead— the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit — the  tri- 
personality."  Hence  thehr  praaice  of  triple  immersion,  which 
provides  that  the  candidate  shall  kned  in  the  water  and  be 
immersed,  face  first,  three  timet — in  the  name'-of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  (From  this  practice  the  sect 
received  the  less  commonly  used  nickname  *'  Bompelaers," 
meaning  **  tumblers. **)  They  accept  implicitly  and  literally  the 
New  Testament  as  the  infallible  guide  in  spiritual  matien, 
holding  it  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  revealed  through  Jesus 
Christ  and,  by  inspiration,  through  the  Apostles.  They  also 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  their  tele- 
bration  of  the  communion  service  they  aim  exactly  to  imitate 
the  forms  observed  by  Christ.  It  is  celebrate  in  the  evening, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  ancient  love  feast  (partaken  by  all 
communicants  seated  at  a  common  table),  by  the  ceremony  of 
the  washing  of  feet  and  by  the  salutation  of  the  holy  kiss,  the 
three  last-named  ceremonies  being  observed  by  the  sexes  separ- 
ately. They  pray  over  their  sick  and,  when  so  requested, 
anoint  them  with  oil.  They  are  rigid  non-resistants,  and  win 
not  bear  arms  or  study  the  art  of  war;  they  refuse  to  take  oaths, 
and  discountenance  going  to  law  over  issues  that  can  possibly 
be  settled  out  of  the  courts.  The  taking  of  interest  was  at  first 
forbidden,  but  (hat  prohibition  is  not  now  Insbted  upon.  They 
**  testify  **  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco, 
and  advocate  simplicity  in  dress.  In  its  earlier  history  the  sect 
opposed  voting  or  taking  any  active  part  in  political  affairs,  but 
these  restrictions  have  quite  generally  disappeared.  Similarly 
the  earlier  prejudice  against  higher  education,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  institutions  for  that  purpose,  has  given  place  to  greater 
liberality  along  those  lines,  in  1782  the  sect  forbade  sliave- 
holding  by  its  members. 

The  church  officers  (generally  vnpajd)  comprise  bishops  (or 
ministers),  elders,  teachers,  deacons  (or  visiting  brethren)  and 
deaconesses — chiefly  aged  women  who  are  permitted  at  times 
to  take  leading  parts  in  church  services.  The  bishops  are  chosen 
from  the  teachers;  they  arc  itinerant,  conduct  marriage  and 
funeral  services,  and  are  present  at  communions,  at  ordinations, 
when  deacons  are  chosen  or  elected,  and  at  trials  for  the  ex- 
communication of  members.  The  ciders  are  the  first  or  oldest 
teachers  of  congregations,  for  which  there  b  no  regular  bishop. 
They  have  charge  of  the  meetings  of  such  congregations,  and 
participate  In  excommunication  pr<k:eedings,  besides'  which 
they  preach,  exhort,  baptize,  and  may,  when  needed,  take  the 
offices  of  the  deacons.  The  teachers,  who  are  chosen  by  vole, 
may  also  exhort  or  preach,  when  their  services  af^  needed  for 
such  purposes,  and  may,  at  the  request  of  a  bishop,  perforM 
marriage  or  baptbrna^  ceremonies.  The  deacons  have  general 
oversight  of  the  material  affairs  of  the  congregation,  and  arc 
especially  charged  with  thecare  of  poor  widowsand  their  children. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  ate  expected  to  visit  cacA 
family  in  the  congregation  at  -least  once  a  year.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  chiefly  according  to  the  congregational 
principle,  and  the  women  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  men; 
but  annual  meetings,  attended  by  the  bishops^  teachers  and 
other  delegates  from  the  several  congtegations  ate  held,  and  a^ 
these  sessions  the  brgcr  questions  involving  church  polity  ar« 
considered  and  decided  by  a  contmittee  of  five  bishops. 

An  early  secession  from  th^  general  body  of  Dunkcrs  was  that 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Dunkcrs,  -whose  distinctive  principle  was 
that  the  seventh  (Uy  was  the  true  Sabbath.  Their  founder 
was  Johann  Conrad  Bcisscl  (1690-1768),  a  native  of  Eberbach 
and  one  of  the  first  emigrants,  who,  after  living  as  a  hermit  for 
several  years  on  Mill  Creek,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  the  sect  (17^5),  then  again  lived  as  a  hcrinit  in  a  cave 
(formerly  occupied  by  another  hermit,  one  Elimelcch)  on  the 
Cocaltco  Creek  In  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1732-1735  established  a 
somt-raonastlc  community  (the  **  Order  of  the  Solitary  ")  with  a 
convent  (the  "  Sister  House  ")  and  a  monastery  (the"  Brother 
House  ")  at  Ephrata,  in  what  is  now  Lancaster  county,  about 
55  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  Among  the  industries  of 
the  men  were  printing  (in  both  English  and  German),  book-  < 


binding)  tannfaig,  qoarrsrfng,  and  the  operation  of  a  saw  mlQ, 
a  berk  miU,  and  perhaps  a  pottery;  the  women  did  embroideiy, 
quilting,  and  engrossing  in  a  beautiful  but  pectdiar  hand,  known 
as  Fracturschrift.'  The  m<mastic  feature  was  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  in  1814  the  Society  was  incorporated  as  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  its.  affairs  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees.  More  imporiant  in  thie  history  of  the  modem 
church  was  the  secession,  in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890, 
of  the  Old  Order  Brethren,  who  opposed  Sunday  Schoob  and 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Brethren,  in  Asia  Minor  and  India, 
and  in  several  European  countries;  an(|  also  In  1883  of  the 
radicab,  or  Progressives,  who  objected  toa  dbUnctivedressand 
to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  yeariy  conferences.  Higher 
education  was  long  forbidden  and  b  consistently  opposed  by 
the  Old  Order.  The  siime  elem<<t)t  in  the  Brethren  opposed  a 
census,  but  according  to  Howard  Miller's  census  of  1880  {Rteord 
of  Ike  Faithful)  the  number  of  Dunkers  was  59,749  in  that 
year;  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890  it  was  then  73,795; 
the  figures  for  1904  are  given  by  Henry  King  Carroll  in  hb 
"  Statistics  of  the  Churches  "  in  the  Christhn  AdvocaU  Oan. 
5,  1905):  Conservatives,  or  German  Baptist  Brethren,  95,000; 
OM  Order,  '4OQ0;  Progressives  or  Brethren,  15,000;  Seventh 
Day,  (94;total,  114,^94.  In  1909 the  German  Baptbt  Brethren 
had  an  estimated  membership  of  approximately  100,000,  and  the 
Brethren  of  18,000.  The  main  body,  or  Conservatives,  support 
schools  at  Huitingdoj),  Pennsylvania;  Mt.  Morrb,  niinou; 
Lordsburg,  California,  McPhcrson,  Kansas;  Bridgewater, 
Virginia;  Canton,  Ohio;  CThicago,  Illinois;  North  Manchester, 
Indiana;  Plattsburg,  Missouri;  EUzabcthtown,  Pcnnsyh'ania; 
Union  Bridge,  Maryland;  and  Frultdale,  Alabama.  They 
have  a  publishing  house  at  Elgin,  minob,  and  maintain  missions 
In  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Italy,  India  and  China.  The 
Progressives  have  a  college,  a  theplorical  seminary  and  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Ashland,  Ohio;  and  they  carry  on  missionary 
work  in  Canada,  South  America  and  Persia. 

Authorities.— ;Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chronicon  Epliralatu^  n 
German  (Ephrata.  Pcnn..  1786)  and  m  English  (Lancaster.  1^9); 
G.  N.  Falkcnstcln.  *'  The  German  Baptist  Brethren,  or  Donken." 
part  8  of  "  Pcnn«>-l^^ia:  The  Germaa  Influence  in  iu  SccUoncst 
and  Development."  m  vol.  x.  of  thc.Pcnns^^nia  Ctrman  SocUtj, 
Proceeding^  and  Addresses  (LAncastei*,  Penn,,  1900V.  Julius  Friedria 
Sachse.  The  German  Seaarians  of  Penniytvixnia,  1742-1800:  A 
Critical  and  Legndaey  History  ^  tho  Epkrnta  OoisUr  andlho  Dmmhen 
(Philadelphia.  1900):  and  John  Lewb  GUhn.  The  Duukert:  A 
SociolouMl  Inurpretdtio*  (New  York,  X906),  a  doctor's  <iisaerUtioi^ 
with  full  bibliography. 

GERMAN  CATHOUCS  (DeuUckkalkaHtm),  the  name  assumed 
in  Germany  towards  the  ck>se  of  1844  by  certain  dissenticnti 
from  the  Chiurch  of  Rome.  The  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
German  Catholic  movement  was  Johann  Ronge,  a  priest  whs 
in  the  SdcJisische  YalcrUndsbl4Ucr  for  the  15th  of  October  1S44 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Wilhelm  Arnddi,  bidiop  of  Trier 
since  1842,  for  having  ordered  (for  the  first  time  since  1810)  the 
exposition  of  the  "  holy  coat  of  Trier/'  alleged  to  be  the  seamless 
robe  of  Christ,  aa  event  which  drew  countless  pilgrims  to  the 
cathedral.  Ronge,  who  had  fornfieriy  becnchaplaiaat  Grottkan, 
wa6  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Laurahdtte  near  the  Polish  bordec 
The  article  made  a  great  sensation,  laad  led  to  Ronge's  excom- 
munication by  the  chapter  of  Breslau  in  December  1844.  The 
ex-priest  received  a  large  amount  of  public  sympathy,  and  a 
dissenting  congregation  was  aloMSt  uamediately  formed  at 
Breslau  with  a  very,  simple  creed,  in  which  the  chief  aitlcks 
were  belief  in  God  the  Father,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe} 

1  BeiMel  (known  In  the  coaununity  as  "  Fricdsam  *7  .was  their 
leader  until  his  death ;  he  published  aeveml  collectknM  of  byans. 
The  stone  over  hb  grave  beiirs  the  iascripcioa:  "  Heie  retis  an  eat- 
growth  of  the  love  of  "Cod,  *  Friodsam,  a  Solitary  Brother,  after* 
waidt  a  lesda#  of  the  Solitary  and  the  Congregation  of  Grace  in  and 
around  Ephcata  .  . .  Fell  adcep- July  6,  1768,  in  the  sand  year  of 
hu  spiritual  Ufe,  but  the  73nd  year  and  fourth  month  01  bis  naiuisl 
life.  The  borough  of  Ephrata  was  separated  from  the  townshit 
In  i8qi.  Pop.  (1900)  of  the  borough,  2451 ;  of  the  township.  2wa 
The  ^*  Brother  House  "  and  the  "  SUter  House  "  are  still  sraodutf 
(thoweh  in  a  dibpidatcd  condition).  In  1777.  after  the  bottle  « 
Brandywine,  many  wounded  American  aohiien  were  nursed  bne  by 
the  Sisters,  and  about  200  are  buried  here. 
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taJcnaChrnt  l)iEStvioui,iibodc<iv«>ln)nlb«lMii^CB«lm 
t^  In*  lift,  doclilm  aod  <luth;    in  Ibi  cpcrallan  t(  iIm  Holy 

Ghoit;  in  i  holy,  uiivmal,  CbrijiiiD  chuccli;  in  fDrgivencs 
ol  lill  uul  [he  life  cvcrlutist.  The  Bible  hu  made  Hk  nletule, 
ud  all  aitinul  ■ntboril)'  wu  baired.  Wiihio  a  few  wctlu 
■iinilar  coiBraunltta  wen  lormeit  at  Leiinig,  Drcldfn,  BnUn, 
OSeolMch  Wonni,  Wieibaden  and  etiewhere;  and  at  a 
"oouBcil"  coDveucd  *t  l-aipiig  at  Eutcr  1S45,  Iwenly-seven 
coBgretaluins  ircR  rtpitwiMed  by  deltgatea,  oi  wbom  enly  Iwo 
or  u  nuxt  thite  irere  in  clerical  orden. 

Even  before  the  beninning  a!  the  ggiiation  led  by  Konge, 
■■oiher  movoinecl  fundamcnully  diHinct,   ihtmgli  in   aotne 
■  r,  hid  btm  oiifinaied        "  '  -. .   « 


d   (iM   0 


Of  (he  crlibacy  of  Ihe  c1(igy.  The 
result  bad  been  hii  suipensioa  Iron 
offiea  in  Hucli  18441  bi>  pvbUc 
Khbdmnl,  along  with  (wenly-four 

■dberenti,  bom  Ihe  Roman  ronf 
muaioa    ia    August;    hii    excom- 


Ociobet,  o(  ■  '■  ChriKian  CalhoKc  " 
confrcfilioo  vUch,  while  rejcciins 
ckncal  ctlibary.  the  lue  of  Lalln 
in  public  Mmhip,  and  dx  dotlrinea 
ol  purgatory  and  inuuibttiniia- 
doo,  letained  the  NIcene  theology 
•Dd  Ok  docirine  of  the  leven  ucn- 
moiu.  Csenki  had  been  at  loitie  of 
tlMrittiofiolthe"  Ceiman  CalhoKc  " 
couodl  of  Leiuig;  but  when  a 
foraauU  taojewWt  umllar  to  that 
ol  Biealaii  had  been  adopted,  he 
nfined  his  signalurt  beuuM  the 
divinity  of  Chriit  bad  been  ignored, 
■nd  be  tad  bii  congrcgaiioD.  ton- 
tinued  to  retain  by  pcdeience  Ihe 
aante  of  "  Cbrfaiiin  Caihollci." 
whfcb  Ihey  had  originally  asiumed. 
01  the  German  Catholic  congrega- 

Lejptig  nme  manifeatcd  a  pitferenn 
lor  the  (ullcr  and  more  positive  creed 
of  ScbntidemUhI,buligieai  majority 

tWdy  nlionalislic  poailion  ol  the 
BcealauKhooL  ThenuraberoliheH 
rapidly  increased,  and  ibe  consrcga- 
tiont  Mallered  over  Ccrnucy  num- 

lernal  checiii,  however,  soon  limited 
thii  advance  In  Austria,  and  ulii- 
natdy  alM  in  Bavaria,  tbt  lae  of  the 
name  German  Catholics  wa*  ofRcially  ptoliibiteS,  that  of  "  Dis- 
sidents" being  subsTituEed,  while  In  Prus&u,  Baden  and  Saxony 
the  adherents  of  ihe  new  creed  mete  laid  under  various  diiabililies, 
b(i>(  HBpteud  both  of  undecnuning  nliiton  and-of  encouiafing 
ifae  revoluiioaary  tendiocic*  of  ihe  age.  RoDgf  himseU  waia 
loRRWH  figon  in  the  (roubbs  of  1848;  alter  ibt  diswiuiion  of 
ibe  FnoUort  parliamtnt  he  lived  lor  some  time  in  London, 
retunilaf  in  lUi  10  Ctrmany.  He  died  at  Vienna  on  ihe  j£ih  of 
Octobct  ii$j.  In  iB59,ioiM  of  the  Gcrnun  CathoNcs  wlered 
into  eofpoiale  uaion  wilh  the  "  Free  Congn^lioBS,"  an  asiociar 
lion  of  Irce^hiBking  commuiikia  that  had  since  1B44  been 
(raduaUy  wilhdtaving  ffon  Ibe  orthedoi  Proiatant  Cburih, 
ii4ien  (he  united  body  took  Ihe  tiite  of  "  The  Religious  Suciciy 
"  ~  fore  thai  time  many  of  Ihe  coi«rcga- 
1  iSm  aod  the  yean  imnnliaiely 
d,  iodudiBa  tbU  el  ScbKidciniiU 


Mlf,  «Uch  ceated  10  edit  io  its? 

TbH«ani>ii*onlyal 

OBO  stritl  Ctrman  CathoUo,  aU 

m  Sapiny.     The  moven 

■S„'"o"ffES.1*K'J,°iei 

>  OeBlHd^fcfc.i-.i  (If 

Kampr.    Pas    Wam  da   Dnlic  tIMicilmul    (lB40);   Fii 

ft9S);CarlMlrbI.  inHfl 

iuck  1  Kialoiyt.  /Or  prW.  rfeof.  iv 
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Ritral  portion  of  the  African  con 

its  gnalest  length  north  to  soul 

frmn"  ton's.,  and 

eaiitIromjo't0  4o''E.    Ilisbou 
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.    The  Uind  tl  MilU 
(««  Dcwwi  ■  mouava  Jn  ut  piQt«ciqn«- 

Pkjiial  FcalBHi.—llH  cgul  ef  Gkiwii  E>it  AFiica  (ofun 
■pokcn  of  u  tbe  Swahili  coui,  ulUr  the  iahabiuiii)  of  Ibc  Haboard] 
u  chjrdy  compoicd  of  coral,  la  IJiile  indcnicd.  tnd  a  stoeaMy  Idv. 
partly  andv.  urily  rich  ^luviat  HJI  nivcrol  with  dcnie  bush  or 
■wi^nvo.  Wh«t  the  Anbi  have  Hiablikhid  icIilcrMn»  Ihc 
CDCQ>pa1»  Ahd  SKiiiQ  tne  intradiKed  by  than  fflv«  varicly  to  the 
Hge^ttoa.  The  caut  plaio  ■  fnm  lo  to  30  m.  wide  *»  6ao  li. 
luc^  it  ii  bordond  otf  the  west  bv  Che  MCCipiiouB  anient  aide  of 
the  interior  plateau  of  Central  Afnca.  Tbii  ptateau.  CDnddcfably 
tilted  from  in  borismtal  pcaition.  attaiiu  in  hrghettdevalion  north 
of  Lake  Nyan  (•eeLlvtHon»iBMaLniTA1Hi).w)iereieveial)iaaki 
riie  over  7000  it,,  one  to  96011,  while  it*  meaa  altitude  i>  about 


ircTtK' 


uLmb!!^ 


jroni  One  of  which  riwi  the  tuioct  vidcww  Kilimanjaro  (i.! 
bigbal  mountain  in  Africa  (l>U9l  ft.).  In  Elacien  tencli 
tboaaand  liUt  which  oonibine  to  locn  the  PanganI'  rivet 
«a  n-.wsl  of  Kilimaiyaro  [•  Mount  Mcni  (i4«S5  't).  1 
volcanic  peak,  with  i  doubi*  crater.  The  Ercaler  atHpimi 
lidamaVaMcru  in  leincaipecItainonMrilJng  object  than il-~ 
ncithlKur.  South-can  of  Mount  Kiiiauniaro  ate  the  Pare  M( 
taiuind  Itumban  hiihlindi,  icparttcd  from  (he  coatt  ' 
psiaiivctv  nirrow  >tTip  of  plain.    To  ihc  Buth  of  the 

n«ioni  of  Nguru  (oihcrwiw  Uneum),  Uaccuha  and  Utagara.  Ai 
■Imady  indicainl.  the  uuihem  hall  of  VKtoria  l|^nia  and  the 

Myu,  an  In  German  tcrriUHy.  (The  klxa  are  ■epatalclv  de- 
Kribed.)  SevenI  amaller  blus  occur  >n  paru  of  the  eautm  rift- 
v^ley.  Lahe  Rukwa-<(.F.)  nortb-ont  el  Nyaaa  it  pimmably 
only  the  remnant  of  a  much  brier  lalte.  In  eitcnt  varict  witfi 
Ihe  rainfaB  of  each  year.  Notth-weM  of  KUhniniaio  i)  a  ahfct  of 
Mter  linowa  aa  the  Natnw  Lalce  froin  the  mineral  alkali  it  coataios. 
In  the  northern  pari  of  Ibccolanyihc  Victoria  Nysniaiithc dominant 

lift-valln,  in  whiiifi  lie  Tanganyika,  Kiru  and  other  lalm.     Aloni 

The  country  Ii  well  watered,  bat  with  the  esxption  at  the  Rufiji 
Oic  riven,  save  (or  a  few  milnfrom  thdr  moulhaaiTuniiaviialJc. 
The  Ur^cM  iireami  are  the  Rovuma  and  Rufiji  (a*.),  both  rising 
In  (he  ccnEFal  plateau  and  flowing  to  tl>e  Tndian  Ocean.  Next  tn 
importance  i>  tnc  Pan^ani  riveriwhich.aa  atated  above,  haaitafaaad 
aprings  on  the  ilopct  of  Kiiimanjaro.  Flowing  in  a  eouih-nutcfly 
(Gicclion  it  reachei  Ihe  sea  after  «  course  oTioine  ijo  in.  Tin 
Wamiand  Kingani.  vnaUcritTeanH.  liavc  their  origin  la  the  nmun- 
tainoua  inion  frintine  the  central  plateau,  and  mch  the  ocean 
opponte  the  iiiawl  ol  Zaniibar.  Of  inland  rivei  ByHcmi  there  arr 
four-vne  dninini  to  Victoria  Nnua.  anoiher  10  Tantanyika. 
■  third  10  Nynaa  and  a  fourth  to  Kufcwa.  Into  Victoria  Nyaun 
■re  emptied,  on  the  can,  the  waicre  of  the  Mori  and  many  maUer 
Mnams:  en  ih*  wot,  the  Xaceia  ((«).  bcsldci  unaUer  riven. 
Idio  'Tanganyika  flow*  the  Malaganii.  a  coniidcnble  river  with 
many  afflucntt,  draining  Ihe  wni.nniia1  part  ol  Ihc  plateau.    T^ 

end  of  Tai^anyika.  Aowa  in  a  «uih-wc9terly  direction.  Not  ^r 
Irom  in  mouth  there  ii  a  nugniliccnt  fiH.  a  brge  volume  of  water 
falling  $00  ft.  •boer  over  a  rocliy  ledge  of  honc-ghoe  shape.'  Of 
the  ttnanu  entering  Nyasa  the  Songwe  hai  been  mentkincd.    T^e 

dnin  a  coniideiablc  area  wot  liib'  E.    The  chief  lecdenof  Lake 
Rokwa  are  the  Saisl  and  the  Hupa-Songwc. 
MaAa  ftland  Ilea  ofi  the  coast  immniiaicfy  north  of  S*  N.    II 


by  an  fncnsiv 
(hallow  creek  1 
-cut  to  tie  Eod' 


Kf.  on  which  iijfidi  the  chid  villaEC,  Chobe.  (he 
■  Aiabi  and  Bjnyan  iradm.    Chobe  Hands  on  a 

iBivowfooi-plnicauol  BriiiihEait  Allien  broadens 
of  Bagamoyo  to  a  iMth  ol  over  ICO  m.    This  h 
covnea  to  a  consderable  client  by  rocb  ol  recent  and  blc  Tertiary 
age*.    OMcrTenlarrrocki  Form  the  Muffs' d(  Undi.    Cmaccovi 

ly  Je--'^^^-'  -  ->- 


edge  of , 

Matondc  (llat 


ippcr  pbitaii,  ■ 


•dertain  by 


Id  (halesyieklinE 

ippcd  on  the  north  by  ] 
tsalmoalentirelyof  metai 

ka,  tandnloim  and  thain  of  Lew^  Kai 

'o  being  kt  denni  ^ 


'  juraasic  rocka.  fr^m 


ERite™ 

Id  Lake  Man>an:  vt 
■ganyikaand  Nyaia  iqiamm 
■  devaliXHiicac 
Ikiiie  have  been  found:  OH 
•ane  bone  la  iho  DifMiu 


nd  80'  Fahr.  respectively.  Iht 
Mr^a-Salaan  60  la.  On  Iha 
bcgiu  ia  April  and  the  north- 

""' — 'ngoTOciiriier, 


rabcr^  (lie  ialio  in  Fetrrtiary 

iUechave*"" 

beainnira  in  NowniL. 

Is  dry.    On  the  hfehe«  pan* 
European,  the  night*  fuim 


biah.  la  nUch  the  nmntrm 
lango  ti«>  have  beenplwnd 
ictics  of  buunas.     The  bush 

ing  mvsoaa.    The  dope*  of 

Siv^ich  limber  h  plenlifuL 
talomba,  tanvrsk.  copil  (rc 
ifda*  ■ycaRure^  banyan  cnci 
(f^rsHH  makttutm),  ■  It  B 
vfaich  yidds  the  Desi  rubber, 
bout  bush  and  fores,  partly 


iielope,  and  the  dophant. 
'niUul  in  parts.  (Thanrter- 
Iheoatrich.  fiuSahuaari 
Lions  and  leopartla  are 
In  are  numerous  in  all  the 
abound.  Of  hiiditlKTeare 


jihnts  ol  Un  inieiioi  may  ht 
Wly  otBaaia  >ik1  tboae  of 
d  Ihe  Indi^noue  populaiioa 
bcK  tribe*  have  been  aul^ecl 
n  cnoi  t  Baaui  loBc ,  nidi  s 
It  bi«nch  ol  th»  nee.  vUk 
llgniligDOf  Uamito-Kepvid 
&uaG  are  Imnd  in  Ike  n^a 
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pDup  ol  tbcBantui  is  the  WinyunwEti  (Me  Uiuri 
inta  muiy  Iribn.  Ility  >n  i(>nadonrtke<»tnlplti)tt,aad 
bavc  io  avithbaun  on  the  »utk-<ut,  Iwtwccn  Kyoi  and  Ibt 
Rufiii,  ibe  wnlilu  Wuhcbc.  tlu  Wugoni  (Abboiu),  a  biuch 
ol  ihc  Ami'ZulB,  IK  uidily  tpnad  onr  tbectnlal  luLNyua 

rcgioBs.    OiberweU-kno*nmbe»»n  ■' 

givcD  tiKir  nime  la  the  h;gliUiKb  betoccn  Kilimujuv  uid  the 
CBUt.  and  ihc  Wanindi,  inluMlUig  Ihe  dittrict  bttwnn  Tangii 
yika  and  the  Kigcra.  In  Kangac,  aregiaD  adjoinlngtbemtl 
■ml  thumol  Vidoria  Nyaua,  Ltae  Balilnu.an  Ibc  luliaicaatr 
Fortnedy  tUrigm  undn  [u  Batrima  Ungi  waa  a  poweiftU  aut 
Many  diffcicnt  diilecti  an  apokea  by  the  Bantu  Iribe*,  SiniUU 
beiBg  lb*  moM  widaly  kiiova  (a«  Bahtu  LANCDaou).  Tbdr 
Rli^oB  ii  tba  Konbip  at  iplrita,  anccatral  and  at  herwlie,  tcaam^ 
paidsd  by  a  vifue  and  BndeAiiKd  bdirl  ii  k  Suprena  Bdng, 
■ennally  ngarded  a*  IftdiAcrtnt  la  Ihc  doIii|i  ol  the  feeftt. 

Tb*  Uikol  civiliuDg  Ibc  oaiivca  ii  uDdcnakoi  in  varioua 
myt  by  Ibi  nantnua  ProtHfaM  aod  Kdruin  Caibolk  m»oitt 
eatabliihed  in  Ibe  colony,  and  by  the  Koveninent.  The  alave 
Uade  haa  been  abollabed,  and  Ihou^  dsmeuic  iJavEry  It  nlloved, 
all  children  of  ilavei  born  a[t«-lhe  jiat  o[  Dacenbtr  i^oj  an 
' — .    Fdr  ccnain  pabHc  work*  th*  Goauiia  enfoice 


il  iinrtiBici,  Tbt  number  of  oitlva  fT>ri«|i«n.  ■  HitaU. 
Ibt  MaalCDu  have  vifocDui  utd  uxxeaful  miiiiaM. 

CUtf  rum.— Th*  wuwla  ol  Uk  fslony  an  Taa^  (pov-  about 
eooo).  Batanoya  woo  (Hlth  MnsundlGi  dinrict  aoait  iS.ooo), 
Pu^a-Salum  itfioa^  KUki  woo.  (thcae  bave  tepante  solictt). 
PaBgani.  Sadani,  Liadi  and  Mikindau.  Pancani  <|wp.  about  3500) 
■  •ituatcd  at  the  mouth  ol  the  dva  of  ihciaiiKnane;  it  airvcaa 
diatfict  rich  ia  tmieal  jvoducia,  and  don  a  thriving  ttadrvith 
Zaniibaf  and  Peifba.  Sadani  la  a  aaiallcr  pan  midvay  bMwcea 
FaiwaniaH]  Baaauoyo.  Uadl  (lo'o'S..  3('4a' E.)ii  tom-Mnh 
of  Use  Oeigado.  Undi  (Swahlli  (or  Ilia  Deep  Below]  Bay  runa 
biland6m.ud~ia3  ou  acraaa,  affofdiiw  dtep  aochonge.  HiUa  ta 
the  mt  oC  the  bay  riaa  ever  looo  It.  Tba  town  (oeti.  aboal  toao) 
m  pjclumqntlv  ailuatcd  oa  Iba  Bonh  lida  a(  tbcliay.  Tbe  Aab 
tnu,  oonttnicRd  !■  1800^  hat  been  nbuilt  by.  the  Cennaiu.  who 
haw  lettiaed  th*  fine  Kulptund  Eatcnv.  Formerly  a  Rndenotia 
(or  ■l.»  anva»  UkB  ntw  ha*  a  man  Mtimau  tnde  ia  white 
ivory.  MikindaM  ia  the  nuM  aoutben  pofl  la  tbi  colony.  Ovine 
M IM  mvalincc  t/  malaria  ibent  few  Eunnean  live  at  the  town, 
and  trade  i*  almoat  entinly  in  the  handt  of  Banyani^ 

labnd  ihE  piincipal  tMtlcnwniaan  Kongwt,  Mrsgon,  fdaoa, 
Mpapua  asd  Tabora.    Kuofwe  it  in  the  uianbin  billi,  on  the 

Taua.  Mrogoniuimt  140  in.'diievala(Dar-»-Salaaiii,aiid  u 
the  hnl  important  itatlon  on  the  nJad  (a  TaDBanyika.  KiUjauand 
M  pa  pua  a  re  Ian  her  iotaiKl  en  tbe  fame  caravan  route-  Tabota  (pop. 
aboul  37«oo),  the  chlel  town  ol  |he  WaoyaoKnii  Iribea.  occupin  aa 
important  position  on  the  ceniial  plateau,  being  the  nieetiD£ .place 
dI  Ibe  trade  roulti  Irom  Tantanyilia.  Viilana  Nyania  and  the 
■    'tliecclgnrTabati  iidi -'-  ' 

B  varloda  lettlementa.    Mwar 
i.  ■nd,Schilaii  < 


ia  a  (act  built  In  IbcCennaatianilKi — 

and.    OndHiborcBefthtlaliabelwecBUiiilaadBliniucUinian 
'-  -  — 'it  of  the  Algerian  "White  Titihen,    all  potattilni 
:h(»la  and  other  ttone  buildiofa.    LaDcennir|  la  a 


«di^  the  takeiriKR 

3 


churcheti  Bchoola  ai 


tettlement  an  the  noRb.tas  Me  of  Ixkt  Nyasa.  The  tOYernBieat 
atalion.tsIM  NevLaBfetAuccaocupicaahicheraad  bor  healthy 
tkeaDrth^nitol  the  lake,  mcdhaloiaea  the <M  tide o(  Nyaa 
■  o(  Ih*  Ruhi- - 

Iwa. 

.-TbechM 


ih  at  Ihc  Ruhnba,  aiul  la 

te(mnfCil-a. 

^ J ,.,  _^|^  a(  the  « 


Cape  D«l(ad*  Ml  aadv  tba  (War  «[  lbs  M 
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from  tbetn  to  ihe  sulua  of  Zitmbar.  Fian  about  1S30,  a 
Ittllc  eartitr,  tht  Ziniibsr  Arab!  began  10  penelrale  inla 
and  by  1850  bad  ctlabllshed  themulvu  il  Ujiji  on  the  east 
shore  oi  Lake  Targanyiki.  7he  Aubi  also  mule  iheir  > 
loulh  10  Nyait.  Thii  eiteniion  o[  Anb  influence  «B9  tea 
panied  by  va^c  claima  on  tbe  pan  of  Ihe  sultan  of  Zanzi 


Jude  all  lb 


GSlnl 


ended  w 


court  or  Bargash,  who  succeeded  to  the  sultanate  in  1870. 
fiargasb  in  (£7;  offered  10  Sir  (then  Mi]  William  Maclunoon  > 
lene  dI  bU  his  nuintand  temtoty.  The  offer,  qu4e  In  the  year 
In  which  H.  M,  Stanley's  discovery  ot  the  cdujsc  of  the  Congo 
Initialed  the  moveracni  (ot  the  paiiiiion  ol.ibe  continent,  was 
declined.  British  uiilticnce  vat,  honevcr,  (liU  90  potterlul 
in  Zaniibai  that  the  agents  oF  the  Gennan  ColaDkzatk)n  Sodely, 
•bo  in  t8S4  *>U(^l  to  secure  for  their  country  territory  otl  the 


idZinii 


:relly,s< 
onfronled  »i 


unpli&hed 


letlued  ti 
followed,  and  DO 


.  of  Zanii 


e  t7thof  February  i38 J,  the  Ccmuin  empercw 
granted  a  charter  of  pnlectioii  to  ihe  CotDtiizailon  Sodely. 
The  German  acquisitions  weie  icseoicd  by  Zatizlbar.  but  vrere 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Briiisb  goveiomcni  (the  second  Ciuktone 
admintstration).  The  sullui  was  forced  10  acknowledge  their 
Validity,4od  togrant  aGermancoiT>paE]ya]eueof  his  mainland 

compaay  formed  by  Mackinnon  l4lfiog  a  kase  o(  the  teiritotiea 
north  of  that  point.  The  sloiy  of  Ihe  negotiations  between 
Great  Bntlin,  Gennany  and  France  which  led  to  this  result  is 

iK  of  July  1S90,  hclween  the  British  and  German  goveminen IS, 
ftnd  by  agreementi  concluded  between  Gormany  uid  Portugal  in 
1SS6  and  iSqi.  and  Gennany  and  the  Congo  Free  Suie  in  1SS4 
and  later  dales,  the  German  sphere  of  ioRueoce  aiulned  its 
pioentarea.  On  the  iBth  of  October  iS9athC3ulUiofZaiiabai 
ceded  absolutely  to  Germuiy  the  mainliod  teniloiiea  already 
leasod  toa  Gernwi  company,  receivfaig  as  compensation  £100,000. 
While  these  negoiliiions  »ere  going  on,  various  GCTmaa 

i6tb  ol  August  iSSS  the  German  East  African  Company,  tha 
•esse*  of  Ihe  Ziulbar  mainland  strip,  took  over  tbe  kdniinistta- 
tion  from  the  Arabs.  This  wis  followed,  6ve  days  later,  by  f 
revolt  of  all  tbe  coast  Aiabs  against  German  lule— the  Germans, 
saw  hands  at  the  task  of  managing  Orknuis,  having  arouied 
intense  hostility  by  Iheii  brusque  imCment  of  the  diipoucMed 
mien.  Tbe  coniptny  being  unable  to  guell  tbe  revolt,  Captain 
Hernjaim  Wisemann— subsequently  Major  Hermann  von  Wisi- 
nuno  (i85}-t  905) — was  sent  out  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  imperial 

officered  by  Germans,  and  a  German  naval  contingent,  succeeded 
by  thcendofiftSg  in  crushing  tbe  power  of  the  Arabs.  Wis&manQ 

(iBq9-i8«£)  wis  for  eighteen  months  goveraoe  of  the  colony— 
as  the  German  sphere  had  been  consiiluTed  by  proclamailoa 
(isr  of  January  iBg7).  Towsids  the  oaiive  popubtlon  Wiss- 
mann's  attitude  was  conciliatory,  and  under  his  rule  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  raourcts  at  ibe  country  was  pushed  (hl  Equil 
success  did  not  attend  tbe  efforts  of  other  sdninfttraton;  in 
i«9i-i8«i  Earl  Pelers  h*d  gre»l  ttoublt  with  Ihe  liibo  in 
tbe  KUlmanjaio  <Ustrici  and  resanol  to  very  hoidi  methods, 
•orb  as  the  execution  of  women,  to  maiotain  his  authority. 
In  1B96  Fetets  wss  condemned  by  adist^nsiy  court 
misuse  oi  official  power,  and  knt  his  coolnittion.  ACtcr 
in  which  year  the  Wahehe  tribe  ambvshed  and  sloKHt  compleiily 
annihiUied  a  German  miliiary  tOcce  ot  ss°  "len  under  Bar 
von  Zelawski.  there  were  for  many  yota  no  sefioul  laiaV 
•(UBK  Oonu  uttaciiqr.  which  by<  tha  sod  ol  *t«a  bad  l)fcD: 


WH  Jlatmi  the  Mule  al  the  UslcriaMl     Tb 

the  disDclination  of  the  Reichstag  to  vote  suppHes  sufficient  tor 
ays  to  iheferlile  lake  regions.  Count  vna 
CilLieii  (govencf  I9ai-'ioo6|  ailopted  the  policy  of  miintaiaini 
iihority  oi  nntive  nilen  IS  far  as  pouibtc.  bru  as  over  tbe 
gcsBler  part  of  the  colony  thennlives  haucnopoliLicaiar^inica- 
'ions  of  any  size,  the  chief  burden  of  government  rests  ob  the 
Gcrntan  authoikiea:  In  August  1905  serious  disturbance 
Mt  MaMus  the  Bantu  uibes  in  the  cokwy.    Tbe  mail 

Gcimans  ui  their  efforts  at 
jiulaory  'WOfk  on  European  plantations  ii 
Morsnrer.  i1  ' 


s  stated  thai  Ibo  Hciero  in 


u  Alrici 

Bxamplc,an  inslanccaf  the  g^wing  solidarity  of  ike  black 
of  Africa.    Thongh  Iho  revolt  ^iread  ovei  a  vcs;  laisi 

Nyu  and  the  coed  si  Kiiwa  and  Undi.  Besides  a  namberal 
sFtilers  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  aparty  of  four  miaianutei 
and  nuns  weie  munkred  in  the  Kilwn  hinterland,  white  aearer 
Nyaa  the  warlike  Waagoui  held  posscsHia  of  ibe  country. 
The  Germans  rsiscd  levies  M  Ualeiand  Sudaaesc,  and  brought 
rulives  from  N«w  Guinea  to  help  in  suppressing  the  risng, 
bcaidei  tending  naval  and  miliury  contingents  frcm  Germany. 
In  geuenl.  the  natives,  whea  eocoualcred.  were  easily  dispersed, 
but  it  was  not  enii)  March  1906  that  the  isait  regiani  ■*« 
again  quiat.  In  July  foUowIiig  Ihe  Wtngcmi  weie  beaten  in  ■ 
decisive  ongagement.  It  was  officially  stated  that  the  dcalh^nU 
for  the  whole  war  was  not  below  ikhooo  men,  women  and 
childeen.  In  1907  a  ifsii  was  paid  10  the  cotony  by  Hen  B. 
Derabacg,  the  colonial  secrttiry.  Ai  a  nmlt  of  tkts  visit  mot* 
.  of  tbe  nalivcswere  inlraduced, 

AUTitoimES. — S.  Pasurge  ind  otbert,  Du  dntfirk  Xelnnf. 

rrir*.  Enter  Band  (Lciprit,  looo);  P,  Reichari,  Dcelii*  Wofrihe. 
dot  LtB<i  ■«'."'«  B™™*inT_(Ulpijjj  i89a)i_F.  Stiihlrnviifc  V« 


BVAin»lICiL  ETHIffi  OF  HORTH   UIBRICA. 

'  irch  dating  from  October  1S40,  and  kninm. 
in  ita  eai^  yean.  *s  the  Gennan  Evangelical  Assodallon  of  tbe 
WeaL  It.  was  fanned  by  ax  Garman  minislen  who  bad  be«» 
ordalnol  in  PiwKla  and  were  esgnnd  ia  missioiury  end  pioaect 
vaA  in  Missouri  snd  llliiioB.  Tbe  orighial  oreaniiation  wu 
■strengthened  in  1S58  by  amilgaijiation  nilb  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  AsBoation  of  f&ie,  sad  later  by  tbe  inclusion  of 
the  German  United  Brangelical  Synod  of  the  East.  I1860),  lbs 
Evan^cal  Synod  of  the  Nonh-Wesc  (iS;:)  and  the  United 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East  C1S71).  The  church  basea  its 
pcsilion  on  'tk  Bible  aa  interpreted  by  ibe  lymbols  of  the 
Luthertin  and  Ittfohnedthaiches  so  far  ss  they  are  in  agteeMCOl, 
points  of  dWetence  being  kit  tc  "  that  liberty  of  censciem 
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tesponsibiHty  to  God  idmsdf,  is  the  inalfeiiable  privaefee  of 
every  believer."  The  church,  which  has  (1909)  9^5  miiifsters 
tnd  some  338,000  communicant  members^  is  divided  into  seven- 
teen dhtricts,  wtth.oflScers  responsible  to  the  General  Sjmod, 
which  meets  every  four  years.  Thece  are  boards  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  the  latter  operating  chiefly  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India.  The  literature  of  the  church  is  mainly  in 
German,  though  Eng&b  h  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

OBRMANIC  LAWS,  KARLT.  Of  those  Germanic  laws  of 
die  early  middle  ages  which  are  known  as  leges  harbaromm, 
we  here  deal  with  the  prindpal  examples  other  than  Prankish, 
via.  (1)  Uges  Wisigotkorum,  (2)  Lex  Burguniwrtum,  (3)  Padm» 
Alamannorum  and  Lex  Atamamorum,  (4)  Lex  Bojieearhrnm, 
(5)  Lex  Saxonum,  (6)  Lex  Frisumum,  (7)  Lex  An^ionm  et  Weri- 
nontm,  hoc  est^  THuringpnm,  and  (9)  Leges  Langpbardontm. 
All  these  laws  may  in  general  ^  described  aS  codes  of  procedure 
and  tuiffs  of  compositions.  They  present  som^hat  similar 
features  with  the  Sdic  law,  but  often  dXStr  from  it  in  the  date  of 
compilation,  the  ainount  of  fines,  the  nuteber  and  nature  of 
the  crimes,  the  number,  rank,'  duties  and  titles  of  the  officers, 
&c.  For  the  SaKc  law  and  other  Prankish  laws,  see  Sauc  Law, 
and  for  the  edict  of  Theodorit  I.,  which  was  applicable  to  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Romahs,  see  Roman  Law. 

For  the  whole  body  of  the  Gennaftic  laws  see  P.  Gandaitf,  Baf- 
harerum  Ugee  tmUvioe  (Venice,  iy8\-lj8q);  F.  Waling  Corpus 
mris  gtrmonki  aniiqtd  (Berlin,  1424);  Mcmumenta  Germamm 
Ikktcrica,  Leges,  For  farther  infonnation  on  the  <iodai  in  nneral, 
ite  H.  M.  ZOpfl,  Deutsche  ReektsgeutkidUe  (4th  ed.  Heideiberx. 
|g7 1-1676):  J.  £.  O.  Stobbe.  Cesekkhte  der  ieutschen  ReehtsqueUem 

enswick,  1860-1864):  Paul  WcXkt^JHslaiee d»  droii  etnljranfais 
ed.,  Paris.    189^);   ii.   Bninner«  Deutsche  Xechtsgischuhle 
ed..  I^tpzig,  1906).  > 

t.  leges  Wisigothonm.'^V.axi  Zenmer^  e^tlon  of  ^ese  laws 
in  the  410  series  of  the  lion.  Gersn.  ffisi,  throws  new  light  on  all 
questions  relating  to  their  date  and  composition.  It  b  now 
certain  that  the  earliest  written  code  of  the  Visigoths  dates  back 
to  Ring  Euric  (466-485).  Besides  his  own  constitutions,  JEuric 
included  in  this  collection  constitutions  of  his  predecessors, 
Theodoric  1.  (419-451),  Thorismund  (451-453),  andTheodoric  IL 
(45^466),  and  he  arranged  the.  whole  in  a  lo^pcal  order.  Of 
this  code  fiagments  of  chapters  cdxxvi.  to  cccxxxvi.'  have  been 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  MS.  in  the  Biblloth^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris  (Latin  coll.,  No.  12161),  a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
code  ran  over  a  large  area.  Euric's  code  was  used  for  all  cases 
between  Goths,  and  between  them  and  Romans;  in  cases 
between  Romans,  Roman  law  was  used.  At  the  instance  of 
Euric's  son,  Alaric  II.,  an  examination  was.  made  of  the  Roman 
laws  in  use  among  Romans  in  his  dominions,  and  the  resulting 
compilation  was  approved  in  5o<^  at  an  assembly  at  Aire,  in 
Gascony,  and  b  known  as  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  and'sometimes 
as  the  Liber  Anianif  from  the  fact  that  the  authentic  copies 
bear  the  signature  of  the  referendarius  Anian. 

Euric^s  code  remained  in  force  among  the  Vbigoths  of  Spain 
until  the  reign  of  Lcovigild  (568-586),  who  made  a  new  one, 
improving  upon  that  of  his  predecessor.  Thb  work  is  lost,  and 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  any  fragment  of  it.  In  the  3rd 
codification,  however,  many  provisions  have  been  taken  from 
the  snd,  and  these  are  designated  by  the  word  "  anliqua";  by 
means  of  these  "  antiqua  "  we  are  enabled  in  a  certain  measure 
to  reconstruct  the  work  of  Lcovigild. 

After  the  reign  of  Lcovigild  the  legislation  of  the  Visigoths 
underwent  a  transformation.  The  new  laws  made  by  the  kings 
were  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  subjects  in  the  king- 
dom, of  whatever  race — in  other  words,  they  became  territorial; 
and  this  principle  of  territoriality  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  ancient  code.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  Reccared  L 
(586-601)  to  orthodoxy  effaced  the  reUgious  differences  among 
his  subjects,  and  all  subjects,  qua  Christians,  had  (o  submit  to 
Xht  canons  of  the  councils,  which  were  made  oUigalory  by  the 
kings.  After  this  change  had  been  accepted,  Recceswinth  (649- 
i>72)  made  a  new  code,  which  was  applicable  to  Visigoths  and 
Romans  alike.    This  code,  known  as  the  Liher  judiciorum^  b 

*  The  lacunae  in  these  fragments  have  been  filled  in  by  the  aid  of 
the  law  Of  the  Ba variant  where  the  chief  provisions  are  reproduced. 


dlyidod  into  is  books,  which  are  Mbdivided  into  HtM  and 
diaptcn  tflerae).  It  oomprises  344  conatitutioos  taken  from 
LeotigHd's  collection,  a  fOw  of  the  laws  of  Reccared  and  Sisebnt, 
99  laws  of  Cfrindaswinth  (643HS53),  and  ^7  of  Recceswinth. 
A  recension  of  thb  code  of  Recceswinth  was  made  in  6Sx  by 
King  Erwig  (680-687),  nnd  b  known  as  the  Lear  Wisigothonm 
renovata;  and,  finally,  tome  additamenta  were  made  by  Egica 
(697-70S).  In  Zewiier^  edition  of  the  Leges  Wisigotkonm  the 
versions  of  Recceswinth  and  Erwig,  where  they  differ  from  each 
other,  are  shown  in  parallel  ccdumns,  and  tlie  laws  later  tlian 
Erwig  «re  denoted  by  the  sign  "  nov.** 

For  furtber  information  see  the  preface  to  Zeumer's  edition; 

g«  Brnnner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte  (2nd  ed.,  L^pzig,  1906); 
refia  y  Smeifyaud,  La  Legjidacion  GoHe4hhispma  (Madrid.  1905). 

3.  Lex  Burgundion$tm.-^Tbh  code  was  compiled  by  King 
Gundobald  (474'Stfi)>  very  probably  after  lib  defeat  by  Clovb 
in  500.  Some  additamenta  were  subsequently  introduced  either 
by  Gundobald  himself  or  by  fab  son  Sfgismund.  Tins  law  bears 
the  title  of  Liber  Constitutiemtmt  which  shows  that  it  emanated 
from  the  king;  it  b  also  known  as  the  Lex  Oundobada  or  Lex 
Gombata.  It  was  used  for  cases  between  Burgundians,  but  was 
also  applicable  to  cases  between  Burgundiajos  and  Romans. 
For  cases  between  Romans,  however,  Gundobald  compQed  the 
Lex  Romana  Burgundionum^  called  sometimes,  throng  a  mis^ 
reading  of  the  MSB.,  the  Liber  Papiani  or  simply  Papianus, 
The  barbarian  law  of  the  Burgundians  shows  strong  traces  of 
Roman  influence.  It  recognises  the  wffl  and  attaches  great 
importance  to  written  deeds,  but  on  the  other  hand  sanctions 
the  judicial  duel  and  the  cojuralores  (sworn  witnesses).  The 
vehement  protest  made  in  the  9th  century  by  Agobard,  bbhop^ 
of  Lyons,  against  the  Lex  Gundobada  shows  that  it  was  still  ih 
use  at  that  period.  So  late  as  the  loth  and  even  the  itth 
centttries  we  find  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  invoked  as  personal 
law  in  Chmy  charters^  but  doubtless  these  passages  refer  to 
accretions  of  local  customs  rather  than  to  actual  paragraphs 
Of  the  ancient  code. 

The  text  of  the  Lex  Burpmdidnum  has  been  published  by  F. 
Bluhme  in  the  Men.  Germ,  hist,  Leges,  iii.  525;  by  Kari  Binding 
in  the  fmites  renm  Bemensimm  (voL  t,  1880):  by  J.  E.  Valentin 
Snith  (Paris,  1889  seq.);  and  tw  von  SaUs  (1893)  in  the  4to  wrics 
of  the  jlf^.  Germ.  hisL  Cf.  R.  Dareste, "  Lsl  Loi  Gombette,"  in  the 
Journol  des  savants  (July  1 891). 

3.  JPactus   Alamannorum  and   Lex  Alamannorum. — Of  the 
.laws  of  the  Alamanni,  who  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and  the 

Lech,  and  spread  over  Alsace  and  what  b  now  Switzerland  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Constance,  we  possess  two  different  texts. 
The  earlier  text,  of  which  five  short  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us,  b  known  as  the  Pactus  Alamannorum,  and  from  the  per- 
sbtent  recurrence  of  the  expresnon  *'  et  sic  convenit  "  was  most 
pcobably  drawn  up  by  an  official  commission.  The  reference  to 
afiraDchisenent  01  eccksia  shows  that  it  was  composed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Alamanni  to  Christianity. 
There  b  no  doubt  that  the  text  dates  bock  to  the  reign  of 
Dagobert  I.,  i.e.  to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  The  later 
textf  known  as  the  Lex  Alamarmorumi  dates  from  a  period  when 
Alaroannia  was  independent  under  national  dukes,  but  recognized 
the  theoretical  suzerainty  of  the  Frankbh  kings.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  St  Gali  MS.,  which  states  that  the  law 
bad  its  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  great  Alamannic 
lords  and  Duke  Landfrid,  who  ruled  the  duchy  from  709  to  730. 
The  two  texts  have  been  published  by  J.  Mcrkel  in  the  Mou, 
Germ,  hist..  Leges,  iii.,  and  by  Kari  L^hmann  in  the  410  scries  of 
the  same  collection. 

4.  Lex  BajuvariorUm.'^Vfe  possess  an  important  law  of  the 
Bavarians,  whose  duchy  was  situated  in  the  region  east  of  the 
liCch,  and  was  an  outpost  of  Germany  against  the  Huns,  known 
later  as  Avars.  Parts  of  this  law  have  been  taken  directly  from 
the  Visigothic  law  of  Euric  and  from  the  law  of  the  Alamanrfi. 
Hie  Bavarian  law,  therefore,  is  later  than  that  of  the  Alamanni. 
It  dates  unquestionably  from  a  period  when  the  Frankbh 
authority  was  very  strong  in  Bavaria,  when  the  dukes  weriJ 
vassab  of  the  Frankish  kings.  Immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
Bavaria  in  743  the  Bavarian  duke  Odilo  was  forced  to  submit 
to  Fippin  and  Cartoman,  the  sons  ol  Chwlcs  MftrttI,  and  t» 
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fecognize  the  Franks  siiatrainty.  About  ihe  sano  ^<tio4.  to«, 
the  church  of  Bavaria  was  orsauiued  by  St  Booiiace,  and  the 
country  divided  into  several  bish^rica;  and  we  find  ftequcat 
references  to  these  bishops  (in  the  plural)  in  the  law  of  the 
Bavarians.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  law  is  antcrioir 
to  the  reign  of  Duke  Tassik)  III.  (749-788).  The  date  of  oom- 
pibttion  rnust^  therefore,  be  placed  between  745  and  749. 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  Ltx  Bajuformtm  by  J.  Mcrleel  in  the 
Mmt,  Gtrm.  hisU,  Leges,  iii.  18^,  and  aooUier  was  uodertakea  by 
E.  von  Schwind  for  the  4to  senes  of  the  same  o^lectifMi.  Cf,  von 
Schwind's  article  in. the  Neues  Arckivt  voL  zxzi. 

5.  Lex  SaxonuM. — Germany  comprised  two  other  duchies, 
Saxony  and  Frisia,  of  each  of  which  we  possess  a  text  of  law. 
The  Lex  Saxonum  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  MSS,  and  two  old 
editions  (those  of  B.  J.  Herold  and  du  Tillet),  and  the  text  has 
been  edited  by  Karl  von  Richthofen  in  the  Moti.  Germ.  Just., 
Legts^  V.  The  law-  contains  ancient  customary  enactments  of 
Saxony,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  is  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Saxony  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  preceded  by  two 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  for  Saxony — the  Capihiialio  de 
partibus  Saxcniae  (A.  Boretlus  i,  68),  which  dates  undoubtedly 
from  78a,  and  is  characterized  by  great  severity,  deatk  being  the 
penalty  for  every  offence  against  the  Christian  religion;  and  the 
CapUulare  Sax&nicum  (A.  Boretius  i.  71),  of  the  28th  of  October 
797,  in  which  Charlemagne  shows  less  brutality  and  pronounces 
simple  compositions  for  misdeeds  which  formerly  entailed  death. 
The  Lex  Saxoniun  apparently  dates  from  S03,  since  it  contains 
provisions  which  are  in  the  CapUulare  legi  Ribuariae  additum 
of  that  year.  The  law  established  the  ancient  customs,  at  the 
same  time  elimnrnting  anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity;  it  proclaimed  the  peace  of  the  churches,  whose 
possessions  it  guaranteed  and  whose  right  of  asylum  it  recognized. 

6.  Lex  FrisionuM. — This  consists  of  a  medley  of  doaunents 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  Some  of  its  enactments 
are  purely  pagan — thus  one  paragraph  allows  the  mother  to  kill 
her  new-bom  child,  and  another  prescribes  the  immolation  to 
the  gods  of  the  defiler  of  their  temple;  others  are  purely  Christian, 
such  as  those  which  prohibit  incestuous  marriages  and  working 
on  Sunday.  The  kiw  abounds  in  contradictions  and  rcpetiti^is, 
and  the  compositions  arc  calculated  in  different  moneys.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  doctuncnts  were  merely  materials 
collected  from  various  sources  and  possibly  with  a  view  to  the 
compilation  of  a  homogeneous  law.  These  materials  were  appar- 
ently brought  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qth  centuiy,  at  a 
time  of  intense  legislative  activity  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

There  are  no  MSS.  of  the  document  extant ;  our  lcnow!edg;e  of  It 
b  based  upon  B.  J.  Herold's  edition  (Originum  ae  Certnaniairmm 
aniieMUatKm  libri,  Basel.  IM7).  which  has  been  reproduced  by 
Karl  von  Richthofen  in  the  Mom,  Germ,  kisk.  Leges,  HL  631. 

7.  Lex  AngUorum  el  Werinommf  hoc  est,  Thmringorum.^^la 
eariy  times  there  dwelt  in  Thuringia,  south  of  the  river  Unstrut, 
the  Angli,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  pagiu  EtigUi,  and  to  the 
east,  between  the  Saale  and  the  Elster,  the  Warai  (Werini,  or 
Varini),  whose  name  is  seen  in  Werenofdd.  In  the  9th  century, 
however,  this  region  (then  called  Werenofeld)  was  occupied  by 
the  Sorabi,  and  the  Wami  and  Angli  either  coalesced  with  the 
Thuringi  or  sought  an  asylum  In  the  north  of  Germany.  A 
collection  of  laws  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of 
these  two  peoples,  the  Lex  Ang^onlM  ei  Werinorum,  hoc  est, 
TkuriHgprUm.  This  text  is  a  collection  of  local  customs  arranged 
ip  the  same  order  as  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians.  Parts  of  it  arc 
based  on  the  CapUulare  legi  Ribuariae  additum  of  803,  and  it 
ieema,to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  same  conditions  and  circum- 
stances as  the  law  of  the  Saxons.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  code 
by  Karl  von  Richthofen  in  the  Mon»  Germ,  kisl.,  Leges,  v.  loj. 
The  okl  opinion  that  the  law  originated  in  south  Holland  b 
entirely  without  foundation. 

8.  Leges  Langobafdorum.—'Wc  possess  a  fair  amount  of 
Information  on  the  origin  of  the  last  barbarian. code,  the  laws 
of  the  Lombards.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  i&&  chapters, 
is  known  aa  the  Edictus  Langebardorum^  and  was  promulgated 
by  King  Rothar  at  a  diet  held  at  Pavia  on  the  aand  of  November 
643.    This  worl^  composed^ai  one  t^  and  aixan|(ed  on  a 
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'  law,  but  drew  upon  It  only  for  their  method  of  piesentation  and 
for  their  terminology;  and  the  document  presents  Germanic  law 
in  its  purity.  Rothar's  edict  was  augmented  by  his  successocs: 
Grimoald  (668)  added  nine  chapters;  libtprand  (713-735), 
fifteen  vohun^,  containing  a  great  xuimber  of  ecclesiastical 
enactments;  Ratchis  (746),  eight  chapters;  and  Aistulf  (755), 
thirteen  chapters.  Alter  the  union  of  the  Lombards  to  the 
Fsankish  kogdomi  the  capitularies  made  for  the  entire  vingrf^^m 
were  applicable  to  Italy.  Them  were  alsa  special  capitularies 
for  Itajy,  called  CapUula  Italica^  some  of  which  were  appended 
to  the  edict  of  Rothar. 

At  an  eady  date  compilations  were  formed  in  Italy  for  the  use 
of  legal  practitioners  and  jurists.  Eberhard,  duke  and  margrave 
of  RhaetJa  and  Friuli,  arranged  the  contents  of  the  edict  with  its 
successive  additamenta  into  a  Concordia  de  singulis  crusts 
(839-832).  In  the  loth  century  a  collection  was  made  of.  the 
capitularks  in  use  in  Italy,  and  this  was  known  as  the  Capilnlar* 
Lttngobardorum.  Then  appeared,  under  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  law  at  Pavia,  the  Uher  legis  Langobardomm,  also 
called  Liber  Papiensis  (beginning  of  uth  century),  and  the 
Lomkarda  (end  of  nth  century)  in  two  fonns— -that  given  in  a 
Monte  Cassino  MS.  and  known  aa  the  Lombarda  Casinatsis,  and 
thtLombarda  Vmlgala. 

There  are  editions  of  the  Bdietus,  the  Coneoriia,  and  the  LAer 
Papiensis  by  P.  Bhihme  and  A.  Borctiui  in  the  J^m.  Germ,  kat^ 
Leges,  W,  Bhihme  also  gives  the  rubrics  of  the  Lon^ordae,  wMch 
were  puMnhed  by  F.  Undenbeii;  in  hb  Codex  legnm  mntiMiarmm  'm 
i6t^  For  further  information  on  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  see 
J.  Merkd,  CesthUhU  ies  Langobardenrtekts  (1850);  A.  Boretim. 
2Me  KapUiOarien  im  iMntobardenreiek  (1864):  and  C.  iCier.  Bdidm 
Rjotari  (Copenhagen.  i8;|i8).  Cf.  R.  Dareste  hi  the  NonotUe  Reem 
kisterig^  de  droifframfms  el  4lrmt§sr  (1900^- p.  143).         (C  Pp.) 

GERMAMICUS  CAESAR  (15  b.c.^a.d.  19),  a.  Roman  general 
and  provincial  governor  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  name 
Germanicus,  the  only  one  by  which  he  b  known  fai  history,  he 
inherited  from  hb  ^ther^  Nero  Claudius  Drtisus,*  the  bmous 
general,  brother  of  Tiberius  and  stepson  of  Augustus.  Hb  mother 
was  the  younger  Antonla,  daughter  of  Mams  Antonius  and 
niece  of  Augustus,  and  he  married  Agrippina,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  same  emperor.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  be  should 
be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  purple.  Atq^ustus,  it  would 
seem,  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  name  him  as  hb  successor, 
and  as  a  ccunpromise  required  hb  unde  Tiberius  to  adopt  him. 
though  Tiberius  had  a  son  of  hb  own.  Of  hb  eariy  yx»rs  and 
education  little  fs  known.  That  he  possessed  considerabte 
literary  abilities,  and  that  these  were  carefully  trained,  we  gather, 
both  from  the  speeches  which  Tacitus  puts  into  hb.monUi,  and 
from  the  reputation  he  left  as  an  orator,  as  attested  by  Suetonius 
and  Ovid,  and  from  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  served  hb  apprenticeship  as  a  soldier 
under  Tiberius,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  triumphal  insignia 
for  hb  services  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Dalmalia  and  Pannonia. 
In  A.D.  X I  he  accompanied  Tiberius  in  hb  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  German  frontier.  In  12  he  was  made 
consul,  and  increased  hb  popuhrity  by  appearing  as  an  advocate 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  celebration  of  brilliant  games. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  the  important 
command  of  the  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine,  llie  news  of  the 
emperor's  death  (14)  found  Germanicus  at  Lugdunimi  (Lyons), 
where  he  was  superintending  the  census  of  Gaul.  Close  upon  this 
came  the  report  that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  hb  lemons 
on  the  lower  Rhine.  Germanicus  hurried  back  to  the  camp, 
which  was  now  in  open  insurrection.  The  tumult  .was  with 
difficult)^  quelled,  partly  by  well-timed  concessions,  for  which 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  forged,  but  chiefly  owing  to 
hb  personal  popularity.  Some  of  the  insurgents  actually 
proposed  that  he  should  put  himself  at  their  head  and  secure 
the  empire  for  himself,  but  their  offer  was  rejected  with  indig* 
nation.  In  order  to  calm  the  excitement  Ciermanicus  detennin«l 
at  once  on  an  active  campaign.  Crossing  the  Rhine,  he  attacked 
and  routed  the  Mar^,  and  hid  waste  the  vaOqr  ol  tht  £iBi 
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In  ihe  fnUmlnc  ycir  he  miccbed  againit  Annlniut,  the  eonqui 
of  Vafus,  and  performed  the  tail  rites  over  (he  reuuint  of 
Roman  soldiers  ihal  itill  lay  there  unbiiried,  erecting  a  ban 
10  mack  the  spot.     Aimioius,  however,  lavouced  by  the  mar 
(round,  was  able  to  bold  hii  own,  and  Ii  icigdnd  inoi 
ompaiga  before  he  was  bully  defeated.     A  nulcily  combi 
movement  by  bnd  and  water  enabled  GcmmBicus  to  concenli 
his  foicei  afaintt  the  main  body  of  the  Germani  Muanped  on 
the  Wner,  and  to  cnzh  then)  in  iwoobiiiiiiietycooieiieit  bailies. 
A  monument  erected  on  the  field  proclaimed  that  the  army  of 
1%eiius  had  conquered  every  tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe.     Great,  however,  as  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  h(d 
been,  it  was  not  sudi  u  to  justify  this 


n  the  tx 
faunh  campaign  for  tbe  next  luminer. 

But  the  lucceu  of  Getmanicus  had  alttady 
liid  lean  of  'Hberlui,  and  he  wia  reluaantly  coinpe»i 
to  Rome.     On  Ihe  i6th  of  May  17  he  celebrated 


le  old  ni 


Germ 


1  the  ieaknuy 

"id  10  return 
a  (riumpb. 

■dinary  poweu  to  settle  a 
menia.     Al  the  umc  lime 

nor  of  Syria  to  waich  his 
by   tuy  slages  to   bii 


province,  1 

feldof  Aclium,  Athens,  IK1 

A(  Rhodes  he  met  his  coad. 

to  thwart  and  malign  him.    When  al  last  he  reached  his  drslina- 

tion,  he  found  Utile  difHculty  in  effecting  the  stiilemcnl  of  the 

dhturbed  province),  oolHlihtlaDdingPlso'i  violent  and  pei^stent 

opposition.     At  Atlixata  Zeno,  the  popular  candidate  for  the 

IfaroiK,  was  crowned  king  of  Armenia.    To  the  provinces  of 

Cappadocia  'and  Commagenc  Roman  governors  were  assigned; 

Parthia  was  conciliated  by  the  banishment  of  Ihe  dethiDned 

kjng  Vonona. 

After  wintering  In  Syria  Gennanicus  darted  for  1  lour  In 
Egypt.    Tbechief  motive  for  his  (oumey  was  love  of  trai  ' 


anliquai 


Lohave 


till  he  was  warned  by  Tiberius,  that  he  was  thereby  ir 
an  unwrillen  law  which  forbade  any  Roman  of  rank  10  set  loe 
In  Egypt  withont  eipiMS  permlHion.  On  his  reiuro  to  Syii 
be  found  that  all  bis  atrangements  had  been  upset  by  Fisi 
Violent  recriminations  lollowed.  the  result  of  which,  it  woul 


t  Germa 


EpidijAne  near  Antioth  by 

a  violew  illness,  which  he  himself 

and  hi)  friends  ailribuied 

opoiaon 

adminlsteied  by  Plancioa, 

the  wife  of  Kso,  at  the  insl 

gallon  of  TTberius.    Whether  these 

iUipicions  were  true  is  open 

oquesli 

n;  it  seems  mote  probable 

thai  bis  death  was  due  10  ns 

ural  caus 

B.  Hii  ashes  were  brought 

lo  Rome  in  tbe  foOowing  year  (jo)  by  hli  wife  A«rippina,  and 

dqwsited  in  the  grave  of 

He  had  nine  childmi, 

ll*  of  whom,  three  sons  a 

amongst  them  the  fuiure 

Agrippina,  Ihe  molher  of  N 

ero.    Th 

gloom  over  the  whole  empi 

t.    Nor 

was  Germanieus  unworthy 

of  this  passionate  devotion. 

He  had 

wiped  out  a  great  nalional 

disgrace;    he  had  quelled 

he  most 

His  private  life  bad  been  SI 

inlest,aB 

d  he  possessed  a  singularly 

e  personality.     Y«  thi  _  ..      ._ __ 

fa  hb  character  which  his  short  life  only  half  nvcaled:  an 
impetuosity  which  made  him  twice  ihieaien  to  take  his  own 
hfe;  a  superstitious  vein  which  impeHed  him  to  coDiuh  oracles 
and  shrink  from  bad  omens;  an  amiable  dilettantism  which  led 
hfm  to  Invel  In  Egypt  while  his  enemy  was  plotting  bis  ruin; 
a  want  of  nerve  and  resolution  which  prevented  him  from  coming 

He  possessed  considerable  literary  abilitica;  his  speeches  and 
flrcek  comcdieB  were  highly  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries. 


a,  of  llie  Pkaenameno  of 


^  (generally  ailribuied  10 
nlbeanihot),  logelhci  with 
I,  which  is  superior  lo  those 
1^  A.Breys[g,  ;S67;  1899, 


leialDc  elements  Included  in  the  ume  natural  family  as  carbor 
ilicon,  tin  and  lead.  Il  was  ctiscovered  in  18SG  by  C.  Winkle 
I  argyrodile,  a  mineral  found  ai  FYeibcrg  in  Saiony.  On  ci 
mlnation  of  the  metal  aitd  its  salts  ii  was  shown  to  be  idcnllia 
rith  the  hypothetical  demcnl  ekasiliton,  whose  propcrtie 
ad  been  piedicted  by  D.  MendeKcft  many  years  previousl> 

n!y  in  argyrodile  and,  10  a  very  small  eitenl,  in  euicniie.  1 
lay  be  Dbtiincd  from  argyroditc  by  healing  Ihe  mineral  in 
urreni  of  hydrogen;  or  by  healing  the  dioiide  to  redness  wit' 
arboB.  It  forms  grey  coloured  ociahcdra  of  specilic  gravii 
■496  at  »*  C,  meliing  at  900°  C;  it  bums  at  a  red  heat,  i 


ery  slightly  a 


rilh  niidc  acid.    Ii  ts  a  while  powder, 
water,  and  possesses  add  properties, 
uy  ncaiing  wiin  ■  smau  quantity  of  magnesium  it  Is  convened 
inlD^KUNiaiiriiTMfe,  GeO.     By  healing  the  metal  with  chlorine, 

Ibioid  boiling  at  86-8;°  C,  il  is  decomposed  by  water  forming 
a  hydrated  germanium  dioiddc,  CtrmBnimn  ikUoTiie,  CcCIt, 
and  jerwniHn  ckloreforM,  GeHClt,  have  also  been  described. 

amlneralacidbeadded  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  Ihiogermanate 
a  white  precipitate  of  tonmnm  disulflildt.  GtS,.  is  obtained, 
ll  can  also  Ik  obtained  by  passing  sufphuretted  hydrogen  through 
solution  of  Ihe  dioxide  In  hydrochloric  add.    It  is  apprecfably 


Jublei 


IS  of  the  [ 


land 


sulphides.     By 

hydrogen,  irrmanima  nlflnde,  CeS.  is  formed.  Il  sublime!  in 
thin  plates  of  a  dark  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  soluble 
in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  Alkyt  compounds  of  ger- 
manium 9uchaB;en<Mi»ii»il(lra-eM>J,  Ge(CTHi)i;a  liquid  boiling 
It  s6b'  C,  have  been  obtained.  Tbe  germanium  salts  are 
most  readily  lecognbed  by  the  while  precipitate  of  thedisulphlde, 
formed  in  add  solutions,  on  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Thestomic  weight  of  the  element  was  determined  by  C.  Winkler 
by  analysis  of  the  pure  chloride  GeCf,,  the  value  obtained  being 
]3']3,  whilsl  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  tCumpIti  rnuliit,  iiB6,  >Oj, 

theefemetii,  dtttuced  the  value  ji-j. 

OERMAIt  UHOVAOR.  Together  with  English  and  Frliian, 
the  German  language  forms  part  of  the  West  Germanic  group 
of  languages.  To  this  group  belongs  also  Langobardian,  a 
dialett  which  died  out  in  the  glh  or  lolh  ctnluiy,  while  Burgun- 
dIan,traccsof  which  are  not  met  with  Isler  than  the  sth  century. 
b  usually  classed  with  the  East  Germanic  group.  Both  these 
tongue*  were  at  an  early  stage  crushed  out  by  Romance  dtalecti, 
a  fate  which  also  overtook  the  idiom  of  the  Western  Franks, 
who,  in  Ihe  so-called  Slraiiburg  Oaiki^  of  StJ,  use  Ihe 
Romance  tongue,  aikd  are  addressed  in  that  tongue  by  Loula 
the  German. 
Leaving  English  and  Frisian  aude.we  understand  by  DtuUih 
'  K.  Manenhotl  and  W.  Schenr,  Dn}m>illir  imiihtt  Ptriu  and 
Pint.  3rd  ed,,  by  E.  Steinmeyer,  i»»],  No.  livii. 
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Sprachi  the  langaage  of  those  West  Germanic  tifbes,  who, 
at  their  earliest  appearance  in  history,  spoke  a  Germanic  tongue, 
and  still  speak  it  at  the  present  day.  The  chief  of  these  tribes 
are:  the  Saxons,  the  Franks  (but  with  the  restiiction  noted 
above),  the  Chatti  (Hessians),  Thuringians,  Alemannians  and 
Bavarians.  This  definition  naturally  includes  the  languagjr* 
spoken  in  the  Low  Countries,  Flemish  and  Dutch,  idiidi  are 
offsprings  of  the  Low  Fnmconian  dialect,  mized  with  Frisian 
and  Saxon  elements;  but,  as  the  literaiy  development  of  these 
languages  has  been  in  its  later  stages  entirely^independent  of 
that  of  the  German  language,  they  are  eidudednom  the  present 
survey. 

The  German  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  seventy-one 
millions,  and  consequently  occupies  in  thk  respect  the  third 
place  among  European  languages,  borders,  in  the  west  and  south, 
on  Romance  languages  (French,  Italian),  and  also  to  some 
extent  on  Slavonic. .  On  Italian  and  Slovenian  territory  there 
are  several  German-speaking  "  islands,"  notably  the  Sette  and 
Tredid  Communi,  east  and  north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  the  "  Gottschee  Lindchen  "  to  the  south  of  Laibach.  The 
former  of  these  b,  however,  on  the  point  of  dying  out.  Neighbours 
on  the  east,  where  the  boundary  line  runs  by  no  means  as  straight 
as  on  the  west  or  south,  are  the  Magyars  and  again  Slavonic 
races.  Here,  too,  there  are  numerous  "  islands  "  on  Hungarian 
and  Slavonic  territory.  Danes  and  Frisians  join  hands  with 
the  Germans  in  the  north.' 

In  the  west  and  south  the  German  language  has,  compared 
with  its  status  in  eariier  periods,  undoubtedly  lost  ground, 
having  been  encroached  upon  by  Romance  tongues.  This  is 
the  case  in  French  Flanders,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  at  any 
rate  before  the  war  of  1870,  in  the  valleys  south  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  in  southern  Tirol^  in  Styria  and  Caiinthia  the  encroachment 
is  less  marked,  but  quite  perceptible.  On  the  east,  on  the  other 
hand,  German  steadfly  q>read  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  down  to  recent  times,  when  it  has  again  lost  considerable 
ground  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Livonia.  At  the  time  <^ 
Charles  the  Great  the  eastern  frontier  extended  very  little  beyond 
the  lower  Elbe,  following  this  river  beyond  Magdeburg,  whence 
it  passed  over  to  the  Saale,  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  river 
Enns  (cf.  the  nuip  in  F.  Dahn,  Urgeschickie  der  lermanisdun 
und  romaniscken  Vdlker,  vol.  ilL).  Partly  as  a  result  of  victories 
gained  by  the  Germans  over  the  Avars  and  Slavs,  partly  owing  to 
peaceful  colonization,  the  eastern  boundary  was  pushed  forward 
in  subsequent  centuries;  Bohemia  was  in  this  way  won  for  the 
German  tongue  by  German  colonists  in  ihe  xjth  century,  Silesia 
even  a  little  earlier;  in  Livonia  German  gained  the  upper  hand 
during  the  13th  century,  while  about  the  same  time  the  country 
of  the  Prussians  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  dialect  which  these  colonists  and 
knights  introduced  bore  the  Middle  German  character;  and  this, 
in  various  modifications,  combined  with  Low  German  and  even 
Dutch  elements,  formed  the  German  spoken  in  these  newly-won 
territories.  In  the  north  (Schleswig),  where  at  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  the  river  Eider  formed  the  linguistic  boundary* 
German  has  gained  and  is  still  gaining  on  Dani^ 

Before  conridering  the  development  of  the  language  spoken 
within  these  boundaries,  a  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  word  deutsck.  As  applied  to  the 
language,  deuUck  first  appears  in  the  Latia  form  iheotistuSt 
lingua  tkwtisca,  teuHua,  In  certain  L^tin  writings  of  the  Sth  and 
9th  centuries,  whereas  the  original  Old  Hi^  German  word 
Ikiudisc,  Utdisc  (from  ikiot,  diotf  "  people,"  and  the  su^  'iu) 
signified  only  *'  appertaining  to  the  people,"  "  in  the  manner 
of  the  people."  Cf .  also  Gothic  ]>iudiskif  as  a  translation  of  iBviaSs 
(Gal.  iL  14),  It,  therefore,  seems  probable  that  if  the  Amplication 
of  the. word  to  the  language  (lingua  tkeotisca),  was  not  exactly 
an  invention  of  Latin  authors  of  German  nalionality,  its  use 
in  this  sense  was  at  least  encouraged  by  them  in  order  to 

*  For  a^etailed  description  of  the  boundary  line  cf.  O.  Behaghert 
artkle  in  Phiul's  Gnmdnsx,  21MI  ed.,  pp.  6i(^-6S7.  where  there  b  abo 
•  map,  and  a  very  full  Ubliograpby  relative  to  the  changes  ia  the 
boundary. 


dbtinguish  their  own  vernacular  Qing^a  tulgarU)  from  Latin  a4 
well  as  from  the  lingua  romana* 

In  the  8th'  and  9th  centuries  German  or  "  Deutsch  "  first 
^>pears  as  a  written  language  in  the  dialects-of  Old  Higfa'Geiinan 
and  Old  Low  (German.  Of  an  "  Urdeutsch  "  or  primitive 
German,  i.e.  the  commo*  language  from  which  these  sharply 
dbtinguished  dialects  of  the  earliest  hbtorical  period  must  have 
developed,  we  have  no  record;  we  can  only  infer  its  character—^ 
and  it  was  itself  certainly  not  free  from  dialectic  variations-^ 
by  a  study  of  the  above-named  and  other  Germanic  dialects^ 
It  b  usual  to  divide  the  history  of  the  German  language  froai 
thb  earliest  period,  when  it  appears  only  in  the  form  of  proper 
names  and  isolated  words  as  fosses  to  a  Latin  text,  down  to 
the  present  day,  into  three  great  sections:  (i)  Old  High  German 
(AUkockdeutsck)  and  Old  Low  German  (Old  SaxoQ;  AUmedtr^ 
deutsck,  AUsUcksisck);  (3)  Middle  High  German  {MiUdkack- 
deutsck)  and  Middle  Low  German  {UiUdniedcrdeulsck);  and 
(3)  Modem  High  German  and  Modem  Low  German  {Neukcck' 
deutsck  and  NeuniiderdaUsck),  It  b  more  difficult  to  determina 
the  duration  of  the  different  periods,  for  it  b  obvious  that  the 
transition  from  one  stage  of  a  language  to  another  takes  place 
slowly  and  gradually. 

The  first  or  Old  High  German  period  b  commonly  regarded 
as.  extending  to  about  the  year  i  roo.  The  principal  characteristic 
of  the  change  from  Old  High  German  to  Middle  High  German 
b  the  weakening  of  the  unaccented  vowcb  in  final  syllables 
(cL  O.H.G.  tagdf  gesti,  geban^  gObum  and  M JI.G.  tage,  gcsSe^ 
geben,  gdben).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  thb  proce^ 
began  tentatively  as  early  as  the  xoth  century  in  Low  German, 
and  also  that  long,  unaccented  voweb  are  preserved  in  the 
Alemannic  dialect  as  late  as  the  14th  century  and  even  later. 
Opinion  b  more  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  division  betweea 
the  second  and  third  periods.  Some  would  date  Modem  High 
German  from  the  time  of  Luther,  that  b  to  say,  from  about 
J500.  But  it  must  be  notedxhat  certain  characterbtics  attributed 
to  the  Modem  German  vowel  system,  such  as  lengthening  of 
Middle  High  German  short  voweb,  the  change  from  Middk 
High  German  i,  fi,  uf  to  Modem  H%h  German  es,  au,  eu  (Js), 
of  Middle  High  Carman  te,  up,  Me  to  Modem  High  German 
{,  0,  ^  made  their  appearance  long  before  150a  Taking  thb 
fact  into  consideration,  others  distinguish  a  period  of  clasriraj 
Middle  High  German  extending  to  about  1250,  and  a  period 
of  transition  (sometimes  called  FriUmeukockdadsch,  or  Eariy 
Modem  High  German)  from  1250  to  ;65a  The  principal 
characteristics  oi  Modem  High  German  would  then  consist  io 
a  greater  stability  of  the  grammatical  and  ^ntactical  rules,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  eariier  grammarians,  such  as  Schoudina, 
Gottsched  and  others,  and  the  sutistitution  of  a  single  vowd 
sound  for  the  varying  voweb  of  the  singular  and  pluiod  of  the 
preterite  of  strong  verbs  (cf.  Middle  High  German  sckreib, 
scknben,  and  Modem  High  German  sckricb,  sckriebemt  &c). 
The  much  debated  question  of  the  origins  of  Modem  High  German 
has  been  recently  reopened  by  0.  Behaghel  {CescluckU  der 
deutscken  Spracke,  l.c,  661),  who  hopes  that  a  more  satisfactoiy 
solution  may  be  ar^ved  at  by  the  study  of  certain  syntac* 
tical  peculiarities  to  be  seen  in  the  dialects  of  more  recent 
periods. 

As  the  middle  ages  did  not  produce  a  German  Sckriftspracht 
or  literary  language  in  the  modara  sense  of  the  word,  which— 
as  b  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Modem  German — might  have 
influenced  the  spoken  language  {UMgangsspracke},  the  histoiy 
of  the  language  in  its  earlier  stages  b  «  histoiy  of  differcat 
dialects.  Thc^  dialects  will,  therefore,  ciaim  our  attentkm  at 
some  length. 

Jt  may  be  assumed  that  the  languages  of  the  different  West 
Germanic  tribes  enumerated  above  were,  before  the  Bppcu^aa 
of  the  tribes  in  hbtory,  distinguished  by  many  dialectic  variatioo^ 


XV.,  pp.  135,  248;  H.  Fischer,  ^  Theotiscus,  l>cut9ch."  in  Pad  sad 
Bcaune's  BeiMig;  xviiL  p.  3#3;  H.  PmI,  Deutsekts  WMmkmdk 

(i<97>>P-9i* 
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inmetluldy  alier  the  Uigniio 
of  phoDoJogy   K 


vsc*buluy,  wac  DOwbcce  K)  proDouDccd  u : 
uadenluidiDg  of  imlividusls  bctaDging  to  dlfftrrnt  Iribo. 
One  nighi  compare  the  cue  of  the  Polo  snd  Cuchj  of  the 
present  day.  Sutiog  iht  idi  ccntiuy,  however,  a  phacoJogicst 
pioceu  tet  in,  which  ultimataly  mulled  in  the  wpuuion  of 
Ccnnuy  inte  loo  gieat  lioguinic  divliiani.  south  and  aoRh, 
01,  u  the  languages  an  called,  High  and  Low  German.  Thii 
[uBdamenial  change,  which  is  known  u  the  second  ot  High 
Ccimin  Soundfhiiiing  (Lannericliitbiuit),  spread  norihwaid 
from  the  mountainoiB  diitricta  in  the  louth,  and,  whatever  its 
C*UM  may  Have  been,'  lelt  behind  i1  clear  and  eauly  rccogniiabie 
eflccu  on  the  Germanic  voiced  si6p  d,  which  became  changed 
to  (,  and  mocG  etpeciolly  on  the  voicelesa  slop*  t,  p  and  k. 
Dialects  which  have  ihifted  imtial  f  and  »  in  the  middle  of  B 
word  to  the  affricale/i  (wiilteni,  B)  and  f  and  tin  corresponding 
pmitioni  to  ihc  aSricaies  f/and  kx  (wriuen  ch).  further,  /,  p  and 
k  in  the  middle  ol  wotdfi  beiwoen  voweLs,  to  the  double  spirant 
M(oow written jj,ji),/,/i*(wrillencW,are called  High  Canian; 
(hose  la  which  these  changes  have  not  iihen  plac«  form  the 
Low  Ccnnan  group,  this  group  agcKing  in  this  respect  with 
Engliih  and  Frisian. 

Of  these  sound  changes,  that  of  I  to  iH  and  s  (u)  ii  the  most 
universal,  eiiending  over  the  whole  region  in  which  shifting 
occurs^  that  ol  <(  to  il^  <cA).the  most  restiicled.  being  only  found 
In  Old  Bavatiin,  aiul  in  the  Swisi  pronunciation,  t^.  in  ckiniL 
The  remaining  dialects  occupy  postions  between  the  two 
airemes  of  complete  shil ting  and  the  atsenceot  shifting.  Some 
Franconian  dialects,  lor  instance,  leave  p  unchanged  under 
certain  conditions,  and  in  one  dialei  I  al  leail,  Middle  FranouiiiB, 
(  has  remained  after  vowels  in  certain  pionominal  forms  [iai, 
SMl,  oUd,  Etc.).  On  this  greund  a  subdivision  has  been  made  in 
tbeHIgh  German  dialects  into  [a)  an  Upper  German  [ObcrdctincK) 
and  (6)  a  Middle  German  (.UiuMaUsih)  group;  and  thii.sub- 
division  ptactically  holds  good  lor  ail  periods  of  the  language, 
although  in  Old  High  German  times  the  Middle  German  group 
is  only  represented,  as  far  as  the  written  language  is  concerned, 
by  f  tanconian  dialecia. 

As  the  scientific  study  of  the  Cenoan  language  advanced 
there  arose  a  heen  revival  ofinietesl — and  that  noi  merely  on  the 
part  of  scholars— in  the  dialects  which  weie  so  king  held  in  con- 

the  midst  of  a  movement  which,  under  (he  guidance  ol  scholars, 
has,  during  the  last  three  decades,  bestowed  grat  care  on  many 
of  the  existing  dialects:  phonological  questions  have  received 
most  attention,  but  problenu  ol  lyntai  have  also  not  been 
neglected.  Monomenial  works  like  Wenher'i  SprBiliadas  dts 
dfntickcn  Fcishrs  and  dialed  dictionaries  are  cither  in  course 
of  publicadon  or  preparing;'  while  the  dilScult  questioos 
coDcemed  with  defining  (he  boundaries  c^  (he  various  dialects 

'  Cf.  P.  Kietschmer.  EinUiluHi  m  die  CailiieliU  do  (ritttuctea 
5rriii*a  (CdiiinKen.  1896).  wholioldi  the  mingling  of  Celtic  and 

ffweyer  ^liluk^ift/Viiil.  AUr^i-m.  a"  pp.  ioi"s"endii>™irt  10 
eiplain  (he  lint  Bundshiliing  by  (he  change  of  abode  ol  (he  Ormanic 
tribci  from  the  lowlands  to  (he  highlands  of  the  Cacpathiia 

'61  wH{'ecs  who  have  made  eMensive  use  of  dialects,  it  must 
•uDice  (o  inen(>on  here  (he  namesol  I.  K.  Voh,  Kttiel.  Klaus  Croth. 
Frill  Rculer.  Usieci.  C.  D.  AtinM.  Holiei.  C(s(elli,  J.  C.  SekU  and 
Aniengiuber.  and  in  our  own  dayi  C.  Hluptnuinn. 

■  Cf.  F.  Siaub  and  L.  Tobler  Sekatimuika  UiMikaa  OBS(  IT.]: 
E.  Martin  and  F.  Lienhart,  WMoiMli  Jv  (fiiinicb*  ffaadar 
CSirajiiib.         --    -•      ■'     -   ■ 

ere  s'.":f°sih^an,'Bai 

1871-1877);  J.  B.  Scli_^..  _ __ _ 

M.  Leier,  JOnaiidui  irMiitnik  (IBU);  H.  Craill.  Einlaida 
IffrKrhut,  L  (Eger,  tUj):  A.  F.  C.  Vllmfr.  Idiolikea  ean  Kur 
tfjjoi  {Mafbun,  iMjrfwIth  supplcmenM  by  H.  von  PfislcrJ. 
W.  Crecetiui.  MrthnSnka  WHtiAuck  "  .-      -        -  -. 

Profestof  J,  Fr      ■  ■ 


Ssiructs 

scUpf.  : 

clui  Willi 
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1B90-189S). 


dialects  spolten  thioughou 


779 

nr  ibtm  form  the  subject  of  atuiy 


™nJV(five) 
roughly  be 


Di- - ™.  , dnlsch.  or, 

ii  oltRj  voiply  caKcd.  Low  Cermanj.    The  chief  chaiactcrii 

ptural  of  the  prescndntficativc of  verb*,  (his  being  in  the  forme 
■ca,  in  (be  latter  -tt.  IiUinuch  as  the  louth-cattenl  part  ol 
FiancoBbB— inehislve  of  Ccktcrtaiid  and  Ovef— itiifis  final 
it  [r.(.  kl,  milk,  ■«*.  4kk),  It  hub  obvionily  be  (cpaiattd 
the  rest,  and  in  this  respect  Ik  grouped  whh  High  German. 
Saion  isiHuny  iSvidedlnta  WeuphaNan  {10  (he  weii  of  the  V 
and  Low  Saion  proper.  be(wcen  Wescr  and  Elbe.  The  1 
ea^ernoart  of  (he  latter  has  (he  verbal  ending -en  AnH  funhrr 
(lu(  the  personal  pronoun  has  ib 
. — ;._  ,_...  j^tf  whereas  ihc 


undirtco  "  by  R.  Locwe 


aiCfa. 


H.  lUmt 
sHcnen  uetKctes  iwiscfacn 
BtUnB.  *u-  PP-  I-104):  N. 

giiclcfeld.  iMl:B>hnlie, ' 
beund,Wcser"UaitrMtl 

*  Upper  Sawn  and  Tburingi 

'^(S'.  W.  Biaune,  " Zur  Kei 
PP  i-S*):  O.  BMime,  Zar  Kt 
u-d  IS.  J'l"!'-  (DiBcruiion)  I 
of  the  dlHerenees  between,  t 


iJni^  iS  Ohnj'illtiKhn  in  ij.  '14 
ti^ig.  1893).  wherea  good  account 


y9o 
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r pan  of  the  kn^^loni  of  Bivaria  (r,r,  ah  of  the  Lech  and  ■ 

dnwn  (rom  Ihc  o«nI  *Ikr  iIw  Ltdi  M«  Ihe  Danube  to  the 

-cnoT  cberivere  EJstuaDdMuMc.  Ihit being  tbe  Eau  Fran«iii*n 

■--'■—'    --    '-ilria,  weKcrn  Bohemia,  aod  in  ihi  German 

'  Imbedded  in  Huncary.  in  Calticdm  and  Ihe 


E 

bonJeplTneT, 
liniuiitic     isiai 
Set  le  and  Tredc 


'a.  C.  NBmabcfs.  "  LamvonthieburaWute  del  MillelWn- 
kiicheii "  (Bnlrdjt.  ix.  371  H.  J :  R.  Hcinicl.  clocltuUi  At  nwlfr/'iin- 
tiuka  CrKkaJlilpnukt  (Padcrbam.  1874). 

■  T1ii<  it  alw  Ihe  diatcci  ol  ihe  Hxallcd  Siebenblirui  Sachien. 
■Cf.    E.    ffieveri,    Oi/onfcr   BtHaHilwrriid  THallc,     1B87I. 

p.  tvl;   J.  Meier.  JtlvuU  (1887).  pp.  viL  R.,  6.    Bohmi:.  I.K 

■  Lower  Hcue  (the  nonhctn  and  taxccn  pant)  coe^  however. 

'"■ai^thTfi^  Ccman'duUceli  cf.  K.  Weinhold,  ^Irmaaaintf 
Cnmaiii/ik  (Berlin,  1«63);  F.  Kauffmann.  CachiikU  dir  icltvi- 
(iKkntfuMirflStraHbiirB.  1S70):  E.  Haenddic.  Oit  nuiiidorllJfAni 
Elrnmlt  in  da  ibdisitchit  VrtunAit  (StrauUiis.  1S94)!  K. 
Weinhold,  BairiKit  Cramm-UU  (1S67}:  J.  A.  Schaicl[«.  Dw  ^imif- 
■rln  Baiam  (Munich.  iSlDj  L  N.  SchwiibI,  Dii  allbairinttn 
Muniarla  »(Bnchcn,  1903)1  O.lBminer.  Miaiiioln  hmJ  &in/l- 
tpntU  ia  Baton  (Bambus.  iBool:  I.  Sduli.  Die  Umdart  ma 
Jnil  (Sliubun,  ito);  J.W.  Kagl.  Do  VeiaUswiut  4ir  hairiiik- 
tiltnticMsclKn  Idiaiannt  (itoo-iSaih  W.  Cra<II.  Dit  Uumlannt 
lfr»Mbwiiii(Munich.lBQ6);P.Lc»U."DHrMumlinvanPtiiiesz 
in  Kimlcn  "  (Pjud  and  Braunt.  Bairitc  vol.  uviii.). 


The  Old  Hicn  CtaiuH  Period 

The  lanEuage  ipolien  duiina  Itie  Old  Ki^h  Cennan  period.  IhU 
ia  to  uy.  down  to  about  the  year  L050.  ii  icinarliabW  for  tiK  fulneM 
and  richDcaa  of  Iti  vowtt-tounds  In  wrd-ttenuaf  well  aiininBectio*iL 
Cf.  tiiitnti,  Eind;  htmari,  Litpto\  WAori.  Ktrktri  fwiAm* 
aalM,  tinnrkn^UKU;  Jw»w,  ^firan  fgen.  pL):  Jtriilt, 
vordtrttt:  kartott.  Com)  hiriata\  nwaaf.  runii;  ntiuivr,  fvir) 
»r*ni:  tffMt,  ("')  mAIt;  ptumMlQi,  On)  vfrUW.  Ac  Or  Ihe 
conHmanlal  chanie*  which  loolc  pbce  diinnc  Ihli  period  that  of 
the  ipiniU  A  (rraaitd  only  in  Ei«liih)  to  t  fnrMai,  wnriH: 
Ibofr.  JbA)  dcETvefl  nwnlioq.  It  ipnad  from  Upper  GennaBv. 
whRc  It  !•  noiiceabk  ■>  early  a>  tbt  Sib  century  to  Middle  ihI 
floally,  in  Ihe  iiih  and  iiih  ceiUurlet.  xa  Low  Cemany.  Funher. 
Ihc  iBillal  i  in  JU.  ia,  Jlr.  ta  M.  imo  av:  treun'  nik;  UdU«, 
Joctfn)  aad  •  la  iir  tmnata,  Jt«te)  dnappeanxl,  tba  chuge  alM 
ilanii^  ia  Upper  Ccrmaay  and  (pnndini  dowly  nonli.  The  bum 
imponant  vowri^chan^  ia  Ihe  wxaUed  muution  (UmitOMi),*  that 
ii  to  lay.  the  quaHlahve  chanae  d  *  voivct  (except  0  in  a  ilpni- 
-"-" he  inlliMiHe  of  an  f  or  j  in  ie  iiiSotraie  lyllible. 


and  Upper  Gefinany  where,  ho- 
have  protected  the  atom  ayltaUe  I 
ayliablc.     O.,  for  inuaDce.  M 

Jriilm;  dauitti,  ktiffn.  Haupl.      .._ 

dialects  now  mutation.  Orthoinphicallyj  h 
ia.  during  Ihe  lirftt  period,  only  to  be  accn  in  I 
Iron  (he  i«h  century  onwardg  then  an,  it 
of  DIhcr  changes,  and  vowfIs  Hit  S,  I,  b*  mu 

aSecied,  oihMwiae  wt  could  not  ateoaint  (or  t  ..._._ 

no  lest  inipHiani  change,  fur  'a  helpcd'io  dilTcreniiaii  High  fron  Ln 

thonn'iii  Old  High  Cern^whllc  ihi^  wtre  imi'icd In  Old  Low 
GernuiL  Cf.  O.VCG.Ur.  tear.  Uar.  O.UC.  Ur;  O.H.G./aM,  O.L.G. 

/A.  The  fiiul  rcwil  waalhat  ialhe  lOih  century  if  (older  fDmia.K, 
••)ai ^ ■ " ■ ■ 


In  Middle  Genua 
n.i/thi 


viiiie  Jof^Hich  German  the  older  diphlhongaai  and  am  wen 
iar>^  aa  ri  and  dv.  unleu  they  happened  toMandallhe  end  of  a 
or  wen  faUowed  t^  certain  conionano  (*,  v,  r  in  the  one  caH 

■rnlti.&c.l.'liheQId  LovGcrman  ihowj  thnnighoM  the  monophil 
1  (in  MiddJo  Low  German  a  cloKd  sounj)  and  S  (d.  aUC. 
Sp'h  These  monophihonfia  are  also  to  be  heard  in  Rhenish 

^  Sitodan'^'lSlf  5  modJl.  I^^'lS?  Swn'   SleSt%' 

High  and  Rhcniah  Frtnconian  as  wdf  as  OldSasHi  are  m 

tnre."liircMeF  monumenu^or which  an  fitflid^a 
-    Souih  FraaconiaB).  Ihe  Old  Saxon  Hiliand  ' 


EMacalinatart 

„  .ife  o(  Christ  ia 

alliteialive  vcne),  the  tranilation  of  Taiian'i  Ctaftl  Hmmn} 
(Eaii  Franconian)  and  thai  of  a  theologieal  tract  by  Bishop  laidorc 
of  Seville  and  of  pani  of  the  Bible  (Rhcniih  Franconian),  Ia  almmt 
excluaivelyIheol«iealand<ndacticinchanctcr.    riiii  liimaiijninilj 

hraaddied  and  Eoine  inleresling  and  aBcient  charma.  The  di<Uciic 
aniiil  again  pervades  [he  translations  and  commentaries  of  Noikcr 
of  St  Cdil  in  the  early  cart  of  [be  lllh  cenlDrv.  ai  well  ai  a  pan. 
Bliraie  oF  the  Snif  if^t  by  u  abbot  Waii^m  of  Eberabcic  1 
litile  later.     Latin,  however,  reigned  luprcne  thiwighout  ibis 


. .___ _ _.jwboolls([be._._ 

VS  in  Germany  to  compare  with  Ihe  lawiof  the  An^Saxoas). 
ineeiioedidna.andevenpoetry.  Ilialhusneedbaslosaylhal 
waa  no  reeo^ixed  literary  lanniage  (5cikry//iproeJU)  duriog 


intribvted  10 


SSt.FuIda.'^'ieh 

The  Middle  Hick  i 
The  fallowing  aie  the  chief  cbai 

period.  TheonhdEraphy  of  IheM&l 
cmptoymenl  of  muiaiion  ff/mfoHY) 
penai--  we  lind,  for  i 


I  language  {i 


'SS^^^ 


s.  such  aa  R^chenai 


:ially  those  of  Middle  aiut 


■  or,  for  a  hypothcaia  of  iwo  t/iiJaiifr*iriiidn  (luring  ihe  Old  Hi|h 
crman  lime,  r!  Kauflmann.  CawkKiUi  dir  jttiRilutWi  Jf-M^ai) 
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S*5,illW.lK,tSt*  \i 

(O.H.C.  mapii).  Tlw  eadin' muu  u 
r(^).  a  clowd  •ound  0.1.  nmiti  0-  I 

Th*  viriovi  Old  Hj|h  Cemun  vd  -tf 

dtber  wcallencd  to  an  indiRfniit  ■: 

kill.  O.K.C,  too;  sin.  O.H.C,  ii  tt. 

The  \unr  phenonitiion  It  to  be  ob  Jir 

liter  «  and  n  (c(.  sr(i),  O.H.C,  <  -h. 

p.H-C.  VKUiMn,  Sc};  iHii  l<  by  E  n 

nM.ri''tSt  tfie'SKwimic  dialn:"  i 

iSr&rminiiaiioiialcpicJiTtiinHla  eb 

Low  aVd  M'wdli  Cef m»B'prei7«d  Iht'mte^r^trf'IS'i.JiW 
catci  Khcre  Upper  Ccmun  dropped  li.  In  tliii  pniod  the  beiinoinci 
■  re  al»  lobe  Hcn  In  Low  and  Middle  Geraun  (Heinrich  vonVrideEe 
ihao-t  the  lint  meet  of  11}  of  a  - '  '  '      at 

fuace.    Thii  u  the  ki»1hening  of  en 

tyllibleit.'  Tor  example.  Tn  Modem  I  Hw 

(Middle  HMi  Cerman  (Jhi,  s^.  ler 

hand,  thtreettan ai lai  back aa  tb  ry 

namely,  ihe  conventon  of  th*  lon  m! 

n  (il»y>  n  k.  ihneton,  in  MSS.  •  « 

find  rormi  like  utt.  lanltt  (Uttr),  *c  ,ih 

the  euepEion  of  Low  Gcrnin  tnd  er. 

rolkiwi  in  IMt  reepeci  tlie  nuforit  ic 

licipated  in  thit  chance  between'  ei, 

alihouEh  not  all  to  the  tame  de|  .pg 

asitted  by  the  influcnn  oTlhcnterai  id 

the  new  Bundi.      In  England  th  he 

tiji.  Jhrii,  dc.     F.  Wrcde  {ZeUsilir  in, 

aouEht  In  the  apocope  and  syncope  of  the  final  t,  and  lite  E'vitcr 
■tm  which  wai  in  conicqucncc  put  on  the  ttem-rynable-  The 
tendency  to  a  change  in  the oppmite direction,  namdv.  the  narroviyf 
of  diphthongi  to  nHinophtbin^  b  to  be  noticed  in  Middle  Ctrman 
dialects.  U.  in  dlakcii  whkh  reiliied  the  apocope  of  the  final  i, 

._.._  .. ^  , ,  ..  M.  ,i,u    ,^  i^„  for  flrftf.  W/-  for 

I  Ihii  loo  wii  taken  over  into  the 
■1  diinn  vag  »  widetpicid  durinE  Ihb  period  al 

*c.   The  fomu  irlU-  and  ulip-  are  often  lo  be 
-     icMSS..  but  ihey  were  dlicardcd  aialn.  aU 

With  regard  todqnsei  affecting  rhe  rnflpciionBDl  verbs  and 'nount, 

oT  vowrb in  pnfttTc«vdiylhibl«nccenari]y  affected  the charactcTJuk 
endinft  oT  the  ohjcr  lanEuace;  croupt  of  verb*  and  lubttaniivei 
whb-h  !n  rwrt  High  Gemun  were  dminct  now  become  coofuicd. 
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tt  hai  been  a  much  iktntad  qsorioa  hov  far  Germany  bi  Midd 
Ilgh  German  timet  pniiuiid  or  aipired  to  prwew  a  Sthipipni. 
r  nierarv  language."  Abovt  the  ^r  laoo  thnt  waauDdouhted 

merited  tendency  toward!  a  unification  of  the  Jitemry  languai 
n  the  lart  of  ilie  more  careful  Doeiilike  Walther  von  derVocelweiiJ 


language,  on  an  Alennnnic-Fi^aconian  hatit.  Wiiether.  or  ia  how 
far.  thia  may  have  affected  the  ordbuiy  ipctrh  of  the  nobility  or 
coucti.  It  a  matter  ar  conjectun:  but  it  hadan  undeniable  InllueDce 
on  Middle  and  Low  Cerman  poett,  who  endeiv«ured  at  leael  to  uie 
High  Orman  forma  in  theit  thyme*.  Attenptt  vtn  alao  made  in 
Low  Oraun  diaiicu,  though  at  a  later  ttage  of  thli  period,  tn  unify 
the  dialecli  and  nlw  them  (0  Ihe  level  of  an  accepted  tlienry  tin. 

eiage.  ft  will  be  thown  later  why  thebeattemoti  were  untucceitfbl. 
nlortuntiely.  however,  the  clforti  of  the  High  Cerman  poett  10 
form  a  uailotni  langiuge  were  nlia  thontived ;  by  the  end  of  the  ijtb 
ceniun  the  DliMUrtfriulu  had  dioppeired,  and  the  dialed*  (gilii 

MopiaH  HiCB  CiiiuN 
Althoufh  the  Middle  Hi^  German  perkx]  had  thut  not  aucceeded 

,erary  language,  the  dean  for  a  certain  drfrae  ol  uniformity  wa» 
-leatmly  lotc.  Atth--" '  -■■ ■- " - 


daaea  of  ihc 

of  the 


■«  of  ihc  lowiu;  the  number  of  writen  who  Uicd  (he  Cnmaa 
gue  fipidly  incnvidj  later  the  invention  <4  printing,  Iht  ia- 
I  Kd  edlciency  of  the  achoo4i^  and  abcwn  all  the  retigioua  mavnnent 
_  ^hc  RcfornuEion,  contributed  to  awakening  the  deaiee  of  being 
undcrttood  by  IlyiiB  wka  Kood  ouuide  ihc  dialectic  commuiJly  of 
tbc  individuaL  A  hb^  anttudtativo  form  of  writing  and  tpefling 
waa  felt  on  all  Hdea  toH  particularly  necc^ary-  Thia  wat  found  in 
the  language  uicd  officially  by  Iba  variooa  chanctria  IXmiliim), 
and  more  c^iecially  the  imperial  chaaceiy.  Soce  ilie  daya  of 
Char]nly.(i}4;'ij7g)  the  latter  had  ttiivenafteracecIiunnnifBrB 


Denaln  fcqmi  10  influence  ubaiamivei  twEongins 
there  ia,  for  Inatance,  an  iiKrnae  in  the  numbe 


fon 


Inilance,  an  incmae  in  the  number  of  neuter  w 
of  ihe  J-  at.        "^""^ 


(-fr) 


r,  tnni;  tali.  Mu:  uxiyd,  1 


Mtr'''C^l!? 


Thhiibeai 

~dHi*hCe. 

e.  Snibr. 

and  a1»  the  disppcirance  ol  the  Old  High  G( 

'  In 'ihe^Iiddle  Ifigh  Gci^n'^od,  Ihe  firttcbirfcal  period  of 
Cerman  poeTry.  the  Gemun  bnguaf-  —  ■"- --■»-- 

and  it  acquired  a  beauty  of  Uyle  hith 
period  of  the  JtffniKianr  and  the  gra 
Wallher  von  drr  Vccerweide,  Hann: 
Eicheribach  and  Ceittried  von  Stna 


re  enjoyed  the  fostering  ca 
lama  tima  Cerman  pmaa  a 


of  &frthold  von  Regentburg,  and  in  the  myaiic  writjOA 
ioniofUeiKer£ckhan,Taulerando>lien.  Hi«ory  (iSe 
how-i  Wtiukrtmik)  and  bw  iSaihstnifuirl.Silt-atf^iutia 
■     ■     ■    ■  ■  ■  ■    a,  ,T„ul  the  middle  of 


■  Cf.  W,  Wilnunnt.  Ilnltcjh  CrammaHli.  I  (ind  edition)  pp 

■  WiimanAi.  U.  pp.  riytto.  It  might  be  mentioned  thai 
I  Modern  HighGerman.<he«  new  diphthongt  are  neither  in  ipelHni 
or  In  rduraled  pronuncblion  diuinguitbcd  from  (he  older  one*. 

•  Cf.  Wilmanni.  pp.  180-184.  *JW.pp.  Ii9-t}i. 


eapecially 
bnguage  m  tnedocui 


German.  But  it  b  noteworthy  that  he.  like  the  chancery,  retained 
the  oM  voirel<hanfe  in  the  dngubr  and  plural  of  the  preteriu  of  the 
Mcong  verba  (u.  ilrif.  Mm;  •'or',  rJurteja),  altluMgh  before 
Luthcr't  time  the  aniformity  of  the  nadem  prvtnitE  had  alrndy 
begun  10  allow  iteelf  here  and  there  The  adoption  of  the  bnguage 


■  CL  K.  Uchmann,  Kkintri  Sthnflm.  L  p.  161  «.:  MWIeDhoH 
and5cherer'if7<*t«Ar()nled.).  i.p.xiivil.:H.  PanI,  CMu  •»• 
hU.  StkhfligruM  (HnUe,  1671);  6.  Behaihel.  Z-r  frSH  tittk 
tintr  mU.  Sdrifiijndm  (Bti3.  iU6}  (ci^  Paul  and  Bhnni'i 
BtilriH,  iSL  p.  4H  If.);  A.  Socio,  AAriflipnithM  mid  DialtUi 
(HeillHonn,  ifiM);  H.  Richer.  Zar  ChcMcMi  in  UillcHxi- 
iaHsclun  (TUbtoEen,  ]a8Q):0.  Behaghel.  &*r^fnKA>aa^  ifmd- 
an{GHfea.  i»Mi  K,  Zvittxlm.  BabalUtmtat  mm  Hrimtrlirauck 
HuimaMns  umd  Wa^rami  [Halle.  igoS) ;  S.  Singer.  Dit  mU.  Silinjl- 
ifnckt  (1900):  C.  Knua,  Rtinriik  *m  VM€H  and  tU  mU. 
bickunpnck.  WMr.  ■««);  G.  Roethe,  V  ' 
S^kitni^t^)  (Berlin,  1(99);  H.  Tflnpel,  H 
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xiiivc  and  far- 


Myle  uDdcrweat 
d  ol  tbcHoiad 

ifu  putmitaHy 
Ii  Ihc  ocibBih- 

Icuion  did  not 
jua  » the  Iin- 
dl  Luthn.  B- 

reruy  Ungufc. 


II  111  1-cry  cftU. 
al  I— ciihe  [bt 

■oundu  a(  Ike 

heihn*  unibd 

1  lh(  cducainl 

wtioiul  tbain. 
ulaatcd  »  Ibf 
h^iTw.  BruK 
lioa;  ■  BrauK-i 

Sinchc  d«  P. 
(d.).  pp-  S°*  '- 


OmtdM  I,mERATURE.  ^»3 

amwiM  unUTURZ.    Omvnti  wilh  athu  IlKntiua, 

.kM«[Uie  Gtnnm-Bptsliing  peopla  pi»cnts  1  uliangely  brokta 
'  toutse;  il  Inlb  Uno  more  or  tess  isoUlcd  groupi, 
.,  .  .  _  .  tatb  olhcr  by  ptiioda  which  in  inldiKtuJ 
lukoea  and  ineptitudt  uc  viinialiy  Without  i  psnJIel  in  olha 
^itropcu  landi.  The  ejipLuiation  of  this  irreguliriiy  of  develop' 
wnL  11  to  be  uught  leu  in  the  chequered  political  hisloiy  al 
Jic  Getmin  people — ilthouch  ihii  wu  o[icn  lesson  enoiigb— 
ihan  in  the  ilrongly  macked,  one  might  ahnoet  ny,  piovocilive 
Jiancler  ol  the  silionaL  mind  u  eipresud  in  liieraiuie.  The 
[^niBDa  wile  not  able,  hlii  Iheir  partially  latinktd  English 
3JUSUU — or  even  tbeir  Scandinavian  neighbours — to  adapt 
Jiemadves  lo  the  various  vaves  of  literary  influence  which 
unaoalad  fiom  Italy  and  Fraoci  and  ipiead  witb  inesijiible 
jovu  ovci  all  Europe;  tbric  liieiaiy  biitoiy  bu  been  lailier  a 
Hiuggie  loi  indeptodcnl  upitsiion,  a  lonitant  Marring  against 
muide  tomes,  gveo  wbea  Ibe  bller— like  the  inlluence  of  Engtlih 
iteialun  in  Ibe  iSlh  century  and  of  Scaadliuviar  at  the  doso 
if  the  loth— were  hailed  as  [tieodly  and  not  hostile.  It  Is  a 
jKculiarity  of  CemuD  Uleralure  that  in  those  ages  when,  owing 
.o  ita  own  pDVelly  and  impotence,  it  wu  reduced  to  borrowing 
(>  ideas  ud  ila  po^ic  forms  from  other  bnds,  it  sank  to  the 
noil  KnilE  imitation;  while  the  first  sign  of  returning  bcslth 
us  iavuiaUy  been  the  repudiation  ol  foreign  iulluence  and  the 

rbus  Germany's  periods  of  literary  effloraiccnce  rarely  coincide 
vilh  those  of  other  nations,  and  great  European  nioveloenia, 
ike  the  Renaiuance,  passed  over  her  withoul  prodiKing  a  single 

Tbis  chequered  course,  however,  renders  the  groupiog  of  Gtt- 
nan  literature  and  the  task  of  the  historian  the  easier.  Theiirsl 
Lod  sioipJcst  dassification  is  that  aHorded  by  the  various  stages 
if  linguistic  devdoproenU  Inaccordancc  with  the  three  divisiona 
a  tbc  bislory  ol  Ihe  iligb  GemUD  language,  there  is  an  Old  High 
German,  1  Middle  Uigb  Ceiman  and  a  New  High  Ccnnsn  or 
Usdim  High  German,  liienuy  epoch.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
Jiat  the  last  of  these  divisions  covers  too  enormous  a  period  at 
iteraiy  bislory  lo  be  refarded  as  aqalogous  to  the  first  two. 
rhe  present  survey  b  cooiiqucnily  divided  iota  six  main 

:  lilenture  of 
middle  of 
lie  iiUi  ceoluiy. 

IL  The  Uiddle  High  Gemnui  Period,  Irom  the  middle  of  the 
Lith  to  the  middle  of  the  laih  century. 

UL  The  Transition  Period,[rom  the  middleofihc  i4ih  ceatury 
0  the  Refonastion  in  the  i6ih  ceaiury. 

IV.  Hie  Period  of  Renaissance  and  Pseudo-classicism,  hom 
he  cod  of  the  i6Ih  century  lo  the  middle  of  the  iSth. 

V.  The  Classical  Period  of  Modern  Geiman  liltratute,  from 
bcDltddkaClhe  ilchclnliiry  to  Goethe's  death  In  igji. 

VI.  The  IMod  from  Goeihc'a  death  to  lb*  procM  <lay. 


NUticularly  to  deal  here  were  Ibe  latest  to  attain  inielleclual 

lUwp  Ullilas  Of  Wulhla,  posessed  the  Bible'  in  Iheir  vernuular, 
be  nactherB  races  could  point  id  ibdt  Jidda,,  the  Ceraianic 
libes  h)  England  to  a  rkb  and  virile  Old  English  poetry,  before 
I  millen  German  literature  of  any  consequcace  eiUied  at  alL 
It  the  swe  lime,  these  (Dolinenla)  tribes,  in  the  epedi  (hat  lay 
letween  the  Migiatiimsof  the  jth  century  and  Ihe  age  of  Charles 
he  Great,  were  not  without  poetic  literature  of  a  kind,  but  it 

■xtry  has  Gove  down  10  ua.  Its  eiisteoce  is  vouched  for  by 
ndlrctt  hlstoncal  evideKe,  and  by  the  (act  that  the  saga*,  out 
il  which  thi  German  national  epae  was  wehkd  at  a  later  date^ 
itiginalcd  in  Ihe  great  upheuva)  of  the  jib  ciBttiiy.  Whan  the 
-emucular  Hloilure  began  I«  emerge  Irom  anunwiilten  alale 
n  the  8th  ceniuiy.  il  proved  to  be  menly  a  weak  reflection  of 
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▼eiy  few  <!zcepttons^  Old  H^  Gennun  Rtenaurc  remahied. 
Translations  of  the  liturgy,  of  Tatfan's  Gospd  Harmony  (r.  835), 
of  fragments  of  sermons,  form  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  so-called  Jdotuee  Pragmenti,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  in  the  ^rose  of  Notker  Labeo  (d.  1022),  this  ecclesiastical 
L'terature  attains  a  surprising  maturity  of  style  and  expression. 
But  it  had  no  vitality  of  its  own;  it  virtually  sprang  into 
edstance  at  the  command  of  Chariemagne,  whose  policy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  place  of  Latin  was  liberal 
and  far-seeing;  and  it  docilely  obeyed  the  tastes  of  the  rulers 
that  followed,  becoming  severely  orthddoz  under  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  consenting  to  immediate  extinction  when  the  Saxon  emperors 
withdrew  their  favour  from  it.  Apart  from  a  few  shorter  poetic 
fragments  of  interest,  such  as  the  Mersehurg  Charms  {Zambtr^ 
sprUcke),  an  undoubted  relic  of  pre-Christian  times,  the  }¥esso- 
^nn  Prayer  (c.  780),  the  Mus^i^  an  imaginative  description 
of  tiie  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  Ludwigdied  (881),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  for  the  German  historSad 
ballad,  the  only  High  German  poem  of  importance  in  this  early 
period  was  the  Cospd  Book  {Liber  evangeliorum)  of  Otfrid  of 
Weissenburg  (c.  800-870).  Even  this  work  is  more  interesting 
as  the  earh'est  attempt  to  supersede  allReration  in  German 
poetry  by  rhyme,  than  for  such  poetic  life  as  the  monk  of  Weissen- 
burg was  able  to  instil  into  his  narrative.  In  fact,  for  the  only 
genuine  poetry  of  this  epoch  we  have  to  look,  not  to  the  High 
German  but  to  the  Low  German  races.  They  alone  seemed 
able  to  give  literaiy  expression  to  the  memories  handed  down 
In  oral  tradition  from  the  5th  century;  to  Saxon  tradition  we 
owe  the  earliest  extant  fragment  of  a  national  saga,  the  Lay 
cf  Hildebrand  (Hildebrandsliedf  c,  800),  and  a  Saxon  poet  was  the 
author  of  a  vigorous  alliterative  version  of  the  Gospel  story,  the 
Hdiand  (c.  830),  and  also  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament  (Genesii). 
This  alUtcrative  epic— for  epic  it  may  be  called— is  the  one 
poem  of  this  age  in  whidi  the  Christian  tradition  has  been  adapted 
to  German  poetic  needs.  Of  the  existence  of  a  lyric  poetry  we 
only  know  by  hearsay;  and  the  drama  had  nowhere  in  JSurope 
yet  emeiged  from  its  earUest  purely  liturgic  rondition.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  vernacular  h'terature  of  the  Old  High  German 
period  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence,  and  in  the  10th  and  nth 
^nturies  darkness  again  closed  over  it.  The  dominant  "German' ' 
literature  in  these  centuries  is  m  Latin;  but  that  literature  is 
not  without  national  interest,  for  it  shows  in  what  direction  the 
German  mind  was  moving.  The  Lay  of  Waller  {Wdtkariltfdf 
e.  $30),  written  in  elegant  hexameters  by  Ekkebard  of  St  GaU, 
the  moralizing  dramas  of  Hrosvithft  (Roswitha)  of  Gandetsheim, 
the  Ecbasis  captivi  {e.  940),  earh'est  of  all  the  Beast  epics,  and 
the  romantic  adventures  of  Ruodlieb  {e.  XO30),  form  a  literature 
which,  Latin  although  it  is,  foreshadows  the  future  developments 
of  German  poetry. 

n.  Ite  MmoLE  High  Gekman  Peuoo  (1050-135^ 
(a)  Barty  Miidli  High  German  P(»«lry.— The  beginnings  of 
Middle  High  German  literature  were  hardly  less  tentative  than 
those  of  the  preceding  period.  The  Saxon  emperors,  with  their 
Latin  and  even  Byxantine  tastes,  had  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  where  Notker  let  it  drop.  Williram 
of  Ebersberg,  the  commentator  of  the  Song  cf  Songs  (c.  X063), 
did  certainly  profit  by  Notker's  example,  but  be  fRand^  alone. 
The  Church  had  no  helping  hand  to  offer  poetry,  as  in  the  more 
liberal  epoch  of  the  great  Charies;  for,  at  the  middle  of  the  nth 
eenlury,  when  th«  Unguistic  change  from  Old  to  Middle  High 
German  was  taking  place,  a  movement  of  icligioos  asceticism, 
originating  in  the  Burgundian  monastery  of  Chiny,  spread  acnsi 
Europe,  and  before  long  all  the  Gemnn  pee|>les  fell  under  iu 
influence.  For  a  century  there  was  no  room  for  any  literetnre 
that  did  not  place  itself  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  the  Church, 
a  service  which  meant  the  complete  abiiegation  of  the  brighter 
aide  of  life.  Repellent  In  their  ascetkism  are,  for  instance, 
poems  like  Memento  mori  (t,  1050),  Vom  GkaAon,  a  vene  com- 
memary  on  the  creed  by  a  monk  Hartmann  <c  nao)»  and  a  poem 
<m  "  the  remembrance  of  death  "  {Von  des  todit  g^ged^  by 
Udtuelch  von  Melk  {e.  tiso);  aufy  rarely,  as  ia  a  fsRrnanatl^e 


poems  on  Old  Te$tament  subjects,  ar^  the  poets  of  thb  time  able 
to  forget  for  a  time  Lhc;ir  lugubrious  faith.  In  the  Baotied 
{e.  1060),  a  spirited  lay  by  a  monk  of  Bamberg  on  the  life,  mirscks 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  fa  the  Annoliod  (c.  1080),  a  poem  in 
praise  of  the  aithbishop  Anno  qI  Cologne,  we  find,  however, 
some  traces  of  a  higher  poetic  imagination. 

The  transition  from  this  rigid  ecclesiastic  ^irit  to  a  freer, 
more  imaginative  UteratOre  isto  be  seen  in  the  lyrk  poetry 
inspired  by  the  Virgin,  in  the  legends  of  the  saints  whtth  bulk 
so  largely  In  the  poetry  of  the  lath  century,  and  in  the  general 
trend  towards  mysticism.  Andreas,  Pilatus,  Aegidius,  Albanius 
are  the  heroes  of  monkish  romances  of  that  age,  and  the  stories 
of  Sylvester  and  Crescentia  ibrm  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
the  Kaiserchronik  {c.  1130-1x50),  a  long;  infused  Chrqi^ck  of 
the  world  which  contains  many  elements  common  to  utter  Middle 
High  German  poetiy.  The  national  sagas,  of  which  the  poet 
of  the  Kaiserchronik  haid  not  been  oblivjonS,  soon  began  to  assert 
themselv^  in  the  popular  literature,  "the  wandering  SpicOeute, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  jesters  and  minstrels  <d  the  dark 
ages,  who  were  now  xapidly  becoming  a  factor  of  importance  in 
h'terature,  were  here  the  innovators;  to  them  we  owe  the  romance 
of  KBnig  Holier  (c.  xi6o),  and  the  kindred  stories  of  Orendd^ 
Oswald  and  Salomon  und  Uariolf  {Salman  und  UvrolJ).  An 
these  poems  bear  witness  to  a  new  element,  which  in  tboe  years 
kindled  the  Gertnan  imagination  and  helped  to  counteract  the 
austerity  of  the  reUgious  faith— the  Crusades.  With  what 
alacrity  the  Germans  revelled  in  the  wonderland  of  the  East 
is  to  be  seen  especially  in  the  Alexanderiied  {c.  1130),  and  in 
Hertog  Ernst  {e,  xi8o),  romances  which  p^t  out  the  way  to 
another  important  development  of  German  medieval  literature, 
the  Court  epic.  The  latter  type  of  romance  was  the  immediate 
product  of  the  sodal  conditions  created  by  chivalry  and,  like 
chivalry  itself,  was  determined  and  infla«iced  by  its  Frencb 
origin;  so  also  was  the  version  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  {Rolands- 
lied,  c,  1135),  which  we  owe  to  another  priest,  Konrad  of  Rcgens- 
burg,  who,  with  considerable  probability,  has  been  identified 
with  the  author  of  the  Kaiserchronik. 

The  Court  epic  was,  however,  more  immedfatdy  usbered  in 
by  Eilhart  von  Oberge,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  H3des- 
heim  who,  in  his  Trfstant  (c  11 90),  diose  that  Arthurian  type 
Of  romance  which  from  now  on  was  especially  cultivated  by  the 
poets  of  the  Court  epic;  and  of  equally  eariy  origin  is  a  knightly 
romance  of  Florts  tmd  Blanch^ur,  another  of  the  favourite  love 
stories  of  the  middle  a^es.  In  these  yeans,  too,  the  Beast  epic, 
which  had  been  represented  by  the  Latin  Bclkuis  capliti,  was 
reintroduced  into  Germany  by  an  Ahatian  monk,  Heinrich  der 
Glichezsre,  who  based  his  Reinharl  Pucks  {c.  1 180)  on  the  French 
Roman  de  MenarL  Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  beginning 
of  the  MUmosangt  or  lyric,  which  in  the  kst  decades  of  the 
X2th  century  buist  out  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  Austris 
and  South  Germany.  The  origins  are  obscure,  and  it  is  stfll 
debatable  how  mudi  in  the  German  Minnesang  is  indigenous 
and'national,  how  much^ue  to  French  and  Provencal  influence; 
for  even  in  its  earliest  phases  the  Mmnesang  teveab  conespood- 
ences  with  the  contemporary  lyric  of  the  south  of  France.  Tbf 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  early  South.  German  singen^ 
such  as  KOrenberg,  Dietmar  von  Eist,  the  Butggraf  of  Kieten* 
burg  and  Mdnldh  von  Sevelingen,  are  Ikot,  however,  to  be 
questioned;  in  spite  of  foreign  influence,  their  verses  make  the 
impression  of  having  been  a  spontaneous  expression  of  Ceraoaa 
lyric  feeling  m  the  1 2th  century^  The  Sprudidkhlmng^  a  iorm 
of  poetry  which  in  this  period  ih  represented  by  at  least  two 
poets  who  call  theinselves  Herger  and  "  Der  SpervogcT,"  was 
less  dependent  on  foreign  models;  the  pointed  and  satirical 
strophes  of  these  poets  wore  the  forerunners  of  a  vast  literature 
which  did  not  reach  iU  highest  development  imtil  after  Ucerature 
bad  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  nobfe-bom  kn^fat  to  those  of 
the  burner  of  the  towns. 

{b)  The  Plourishing  of  Middle  High  German  />Mlry.— Sud 
was  the  preparation  for  .the  extraordinarily  hrilUant,  ahhongh 
brief  epoch  of  German  medieval  poetiy,  which  corresponded 
tfr  the  reigns  of  ^e  Uobenslaufcn  emperors^    Fredench  L 
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^srbftrossa,  Hevy  VT.  and  Predoick  tl.  These  ralen,  by  flieir 
ambhjous  political  asplntiom  and  acliievemeDts,  fiUed  the 
German  peoples  with  a  sense  of  "  worid-mission,"  as  the  leading 
political  power  in  medieval  Europe.  Docile  pupils  of  French 
chivalry,  the  Germans  had  no  sooner  learned  their  lesson  than 
they  fbund  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  dictate 
to  the  worid  of  chivalry.  In  the  same  way,  the  German  poets, 
who,  in  the  X2th  century,  had  been  little  better  than  dnmsy 
translatots  of  French  romances,  were  able,  at  the  beghining 
of  the  13th,  to  substitute  for  French  tkanstms  dt  gate  epics 
based  on  national  sagas,  to  put  a  completely  German  imprint 
on  the  French  Arthurian  romance,  and  to  sing  German  songs 
before  which  even  the  lyric  of  Provence  paled.  National  epic. 
Court  epic  and  Minnesang— these  three  types  of  medieval 
German  literature,  to  which  may  be  added  as  a  subordinate 
group  didactic  po«try  comprise  virtually  all  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Middle  High  German  tongue.  A  Middle  High 
German  prose  hardly  existed,  and  the  drama,  such  as  it  was, 
wais  stiH  essentially  Latin. 

The  first  place  among  the^Katfonal  or  Popular  epics  belongs 
to  the  I^ibdungenlied,  which  received  Its  present  form  in  Austria 
about  the  turn  of  the  12th  and  xjth  centuries.  Combining, 
as  it*  does,  elements  from  various  cycles  of  sagas — the  lower 
Rhenish  legend  of  Siegfried,  the  Burgthidian  saga  of  Gunther 
andHagen,  the  Gothic  saga  of  Dietrich  and  Etael— it  stands  out 
as  the  most  representative  epic  of  German  medieval  life.  And 
in  literary  power,  dramatic  intensity  and  sin]|Ieness  of  purpose 
its  eminence  is  no  less  unique-  The  vestiges  of  gradual  growth — 
of  irreconcilable  elements  Imperfectly  welded  together— may 
pot  have  been  entirely  effaced,  but  they  in  no  way  lessen  the 
impression  of  unity  which  the  poem  leaves  behind  it;  whoever 
the  welder  of  the  sagas  may  have  been,  he  was-cleariy  a  poet 
of  lofty  imagination  and  high  epic  gifts  (see  NiBELimcENUEo). 
Xess  imposing  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts  no  less  powerful  in  its 
appeal  to  the  modem  mind,  b  the  second  of  the  German  national 
^ics,  Cudrun,  which  was~  written  early  In  the  13th  century. 
This  poem,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  !s  the  work  ofan  Austrian, 
but  the  subject  belongs  to  a  cycle  of  sagas  which  have  their 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  -It  seems  almost  a  freak 
of  chance  that  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  lUiineland,  should  occupy 
so  pronunent  a  position  in  the  NiMungenlied,  whereas  Dietrich 
von  Bern  (i.e.  of  Verona),  the  name  under  which  Theodoric  the 
Great  had  been  looked  up  to  for  centuries  by  the  German  people 
as  their  national  hero,  shoiUd  have  left  tbb  stiui\p  of  his  person- 
ality  on  no  single  epic  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  J/ibelungenlied. 
He  appears,  however,  more  Qr  less  in  the  background  of  a  number 
ot  romances — Die  Rqbenscldackl,  Dietrichs  PUuM.  AlpharU  Tod, 
Biterolf  und  Dieitieb,  Laurin,  &c. — which  make  up  what  is 
Aisually  called  the  Heldenhuch.  It  is  tempting,  indeed,  to  see 
in  this  very  unequal  collection-  the  basis  for  what,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  have  developed  Into  an  epic 
e.ven  more  completely  representative  of  the- German  nation 
than  the  N'ibflungenlted. 

While  the  influence  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  is  to  be  traced 
on  all  these  popular  epics,  Something  of  the  manlier,  more 
primitive  Ideals  that  animated  .German  national  poetry  passed 
over  to  the  second  great  group  of  German  medieval  poetry, 
the  Court  epic.  The  poet  who,  following  Eilhart  von  Oberge's 
tentative  beginnings,  established  the  Court  epic  In  Germany 
Was  Helnrich  von  Veldeke,  a  native  of  the  district  Of  the  lower 
Khine^  his  Eneit^  written  between  11 73  and  1186,  is  based  On 
a  French  original.  Other  poets  of  the  time,  such  as  Herboit 
von  Frilzlar,  the  author  of  a  Lict  von  Troye,  followed  Heinrich*^ 
example,  and  selected  French  models  for  German  poems  on 
antique  themes;  while  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  translated 
about  the  year  12 10  the  Metanurpkoses  of  Ovid  into  German 
verse.  With  the  three  masters  of  the  Court  epic,  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg— all  of  them  contemporaries — the  Arthurian  cycle  b^rame 
the  recognized  theme  of  this  type  of  romance,  and  the  accepted 
embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  knightly  classes.  Hartmaim 
'was  a  Swabian,  Wolfram  a  Bavarian,  Gottfried  presumably  a 


native  of  St^aasburg.  Hkitmans,  whd  in  Ms  Eree  akd  Iwein, 
Cregetius  and  Der  arme  Heinriek  cefmbined  a  tendency  towards 
reU^us  ascetfctsm  with  a  desire  to  imby<^  the  woridly  Ufe  of 
the  knight  with  a  moral  and  religious  spirit,  provided  the  Court 
epic  of  the  age  with  its  best  models;  he  had,  of  all  the  medieval 
court  poets,  the  most  deh'cate  sense  for  the  formal  beauty  of 
poetry,"  for  language,  verse  and  style.  Wolfram  and  Gottfried, 
on  the  other  hand,  represent  two  extremes  of  poetic  tempera^ 
ment.  Wolfram's  Parsivalk  filled  with  mysticism  and  obseure 
spiritual  significance;  its  flashes  of  humour  irradiate,  although 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  illumine,  the  gloom;  lt$  hero  is, 
unconsciously,  a  symbol  and  allegory  of  much  which  to  the 
poet  bimself  must  have  been  mysterious  and  inexplicable;  io 
other  words,  /'a«fwf— and  Wolfram's  other  writings,  WiUekalm 
and  Tiiurd,  point  in  the  same  directlon—fs  an  instinctive  or, 
fo  use  Schiller's  word;  a  "  nafve  "  work  of  genfu.  Gottfried, 
again,  is  hardly  less  gifted  and  original,  but  he  Is  a  poet  of  a 
wholly  diflFercnt  type.  His  Tristan  is  even  more  lucid  than 
Hartmann's  Ivfcin,  his  art  is  more  objective;  his  delight  in 
it  is  that  of  the  conscions  artist  who  sees  his  work  growing 
under  his  hands.  Gottfried'k  poem,  in  other  Words,  is  free 
from  the  obtrusion  of  those  subjective  elements  which  are  in 
so  high  a  degree  characteristic  of  Panivel;  in  spite  of  the  tragic 
character  of  the  story,  Tristan  is  radiant  and  serene,  and  yet  un- 
contaminated  by  that  tone  of  frivolity  wUdt  the  Renoinance 
introduced  into  love  stories  <A  this  kind. 

Parzival  and  Tristan  are  the  two  poles  of  the  Genoan  Court 
epic,  and  the  subsequent  devdopment  of  that  epic  ^ands  uiKier 
the  influence  of  the  three  poets,  Hartmann,  Wolfram  and 
Gottfried;  according  as  the  poets  of  the  13th  eentury  tend  to 
imitate  one  or  other  of  these,  they  fall  into  three  classes.  To 
the  IbBowers  and  iknitators  of  Hartmann  belong  XJlrich  von 
2^tztkhoven,  the  author' of  c  Lantdel  {c.  1195);  Wimt -von 
Gravenberg,  a  Bavarian,  whose  Wigahis  {c  1205)  shows  con- 
siderable imaginative  power;  the  versatile  Spidmann,  known  as 
"  Dei*  Strieker,";  andHeinridi  von  dem  TOriin,  author  of  an 
unwieldy  epic,  Die  Krone  {**  the  crown  of  all  adventures,'*  c.  i  as^ 
The  fascination  of  Wolfram's  mysticism  Is  to  be  seen  In  Dee 
Jitngere  Tihtrd  of  a  Bavarian  poet,  Albrecht  von  Scfaarfenberg 
{e.  1270),  and  in  the  still  hiter  LokengHn  of  an  unknown  poet; 
whereas  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  dominates  the  Plore  ^und 
Bianschejhr  of  Konrad  Fleck  {c.  1220)  and  the  velnndnous 
romances  of  the  two  thief  poets  of  the  later  13th  century,  Rudolf 
von  Eras,  who  diedih  1254,  and  Konrad  von  WQrzburg,  whofived 
till  X287.  '  Of  these,  Konrad  alone  carried  on  worthily  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  great  age,  and  even -his  art,  which  excels  wKhin  the 
narrow  limits  of  romances  Uke  Die  Hertemoere  and  Bngeikard, 
becomes  diffuse  and  wearisome  on  the  unlimited  canvas  of 
Der  Trofaneririegtind  Pattonopier imd-Mdiw. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  whidt  came  over  thenamtive 
poetry  of  the  13th  century  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  steady  en- 
croadiment  of  realism  on  the  matter  and  treatment  of  the  epic, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  leaning  ta  didacticism.  The  substlttition 
of  the  "  history  "of  the  chronicle  for  the  confessedly  imaginative 
stories  of  the  earlier  poets  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Work  of  Rudolf  von 
Ems,  and  of  a  number  of  minor  chroniclers  like  tJhrich  von 
Eschenbach,  Berthold  von  Helle  and  Jans  Em'kd;  while  for  the 
growth  of  reaHsm  we  may  look  to  the  Pfaffe  Amis,  a  collectioil 
of  comic  anecdotes  by  "  Der  Strieker,"  the  admiraUe  peaaaot 
romance  Meier  HelftUfreekt,  written  between  1236  and  1250  by 
Wemher  der  Gartenaere  in  Bavaria,  and  to  the  adventures  of 
UMch  von  Lichtenstem,  as  described  in  his  Pmugndienst  (1955) 
and  Prauenbttck  (1257). 

More  than  any  single  poet  of  the  Court  epie,  more^ven  than 
the  poet  of  the  Nibehmgenlied,  Walther  von  der  Vogdweide 
summed  up  in  himself  all  that  was  best  in  the  group  of  pontic 
literature  with  which  he  Was  associated — the  Mhinesang.  The 
eariy  Austrian  singers  already  mentioned,  poets  like  HeiRridi 
von  Veldeke,  who  in  his  lyrics,  as  in  his  epic,  hitroduced  tbeFrtnoh 
conception  of  ifinne,  or  Uke  the  manly  F^fedritb  '^^OB  Hausen, 
and  the  Swiss  imitator  of  Provencal  mtesures,'  Rudolf  von 
Fenis  appear  only  in  the  light  of  foveMsmcOh-  Even  mm/t 
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original  poeU,  likft  Keiorich  vm  MonmgeQ  and  Waltfier'i  own 
master,  Reinmar  von  Hagenau^  the  author  of  harmonious  but 
mouotOAOusly  elegiac  verses,  or  among  immediate  contemporaries, 
Hartmann  von  Aue  and  Wolfram  von  Escbenbach,  whose  few 
lyric  strophes  are  as  deeply  stamped  with  his  individuality  as  his 
epics — seem  only  tributary  to  the  full  rich  stream  of  Walther's 
genius.  There  was  not  a  form  of  the  German  Minnesang  which 
Walther  did  not  amplify  and  deepen;  songs  of  courtly  love 
and  lowly  love,  of  religious  faith  and  delight  in  nature,  patriotic 
songs  and  political  SprUcke—m  all  he  was  a  master.  Of  Walther's 
life  we  are  somewhat  better  informed  than  in  the  case  of  his  con- 
temporaries: he  was  born  about  1170  and  died  about  1330; 
his  art  he  learned  in  Austria,  whereupon  he  wandered  through 
South  Germany,  a  welcome  guest  v^erever  he  went,  although 
his  vigorous  championship  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  national 
cause  ia  the  poUtiod  struggles  of  the  day  won  him  foes  as  well  as 
friends.  For  centuries  he  remained  the  accepted  exemplar  of 
German  lyric  poetry;  not  merely  the  Minnesinger  who  followed 
bim,  but  also  the  Meistersinger  of  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries 
looiLod  up  to  him  as  one^f  the  founders  and  lawgivers  of  their  art. 
He  was  the  most  influential  of  all  Germany's  lyric  poets,  and 
in  the  fagreadth,  originality  and  purity  of  his  inspiration  one  of 
her  greatest  (see  Walthbe  von  der  Vogelwxide). 

The  development  of  the  German  Minnesai^  after  Walther's 
death  and  under  his  influence  is  easily  summed  up.  Contem- 
poraries had  been  impressed  by  the  dual  character  of  Walther's 
lyric;  they  distinguished  a  h^her  courtly  lyric,  and  a  lower 
more  outspoken  form  of  song,  free  from  the  constraint  of  social 
or  literary  conventions.  The  later  Miuiesang  emphasised  this 
dvalism.  Amonspit  Wakhar's  immediate  contemporaries,  high- 
born poetSr  whose  Uvea  were  passed  at  courts,  naturally  cultivated 
the  higher  lyric;  but  the  more  gifted  and  original  singers  of  the 
time  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  of  Walther's  poetry  of  nitden 
Minne,'  It  was,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  the  latter  ^uld  have  been  Walther's  most  valuable  legacy 
to  his  successors;  and  the  greatest  of  these,  Neidhart  von 
Reuental  {c.  iiSo-c,  1350),  certainly  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  hampered  by  aristocratic  prejudices.  Neidhart  sought  the 
tJhemes  of  his  h9fisck$  DmjfouU  in  the  village,  and,  as  the  mood 
happened  to  dictate,  depicted  the  peasant  with  humorous  banter 
or  biting  sat^e.  The  lyric  poets  of  the  later  13th  century  were 
either,  Uke  Burkart  von  Uohenfe}Si  Ulrich  von  Wintcrstetten 
and  Gottfried  von  Neifen,  echoes  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  and  of  Neidhart,  or  their  odginality  was  confined  to  some 
particular  form  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  they  excelled.  Thus 
the  singer  known  as  "  Der  Tannh&user  "  distinguished  himself  as 
an  imitator  of  the  French  PmtoureUe;  Reinmar  von  Zweter  was 
purely  a  SpruchdkkUr,  More  or  less  common  to  al^  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  own  ideas  and  surroundings  were  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  aristocratic  world  of  chivalry,  which  the 
poets  of  the  prcfvious  generation  bad  glorified.  The  solid 
advantages,  material  prosperity  and  increasing  comfort  of  life 
in  the  German  towns  appealed  to  pgijts  like  Steinmar  von 
Ktiogenau  more  than,  the  unworldly  ideals  of  sclf-eflacing 
knighthood  which  Ulrich  von  Lichtensfoia  and  Johann  Hadlaub 
of  Zurich  dung  to  so  tenaciously  and  extolled  so  warmly.  On  the 
ivliole,  the  SpruchdkkUr  ^ame  best  out  of  this  ordeal  of  changing 
fMuona;.  and  the  increasing  interest  in  the  moral  and  didactic 
iQiplicationB  of  literature  favoured  the  development  of  this 
form  of  verse*  The  confusion  of  didactic  purpose  with  the 
lyric  is  common  to  all  the  later  poetry,  to  that  of  the  learned 
Marner,  of  Boppr,  RumezUnd  and  Heinrich  von  Meissen, 
who  was  known  to  later  generations  as  "  Frauenlob."  The 
SprucUitMttfHgt  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Minnesang  of  the  13th  and  the  fytk  and  satiric  poetry 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

The  disturbing  and  disintegrating'  element  in  th^  literature 
of  the  -13th  century  was  thus  the  substitution  of  a  utilitarian 
didacticism  for  the  idealism  of  chivalry.  In  the  early  decades  of 
that  century,  poems  like  Der  Winsbek<,  by  a  Bavarian,  and 
Der  wdsciu  Gastt  wriLl^i  in  1315-1216  by  Thomasin  von  Zir- 
daere  (^Urclaria),  a  native  of  Friuli,  still  teach  with  uncompromis- 


ing idealism  Uieduftips  and  vii:ituea  of  the  knightlxliJe.  Butinthc 
Sksckeidcn)wl  (c.  1315-1330)  of  a  wandering  singer,  who  called 
himself  Freidank,  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  active  antagonism 
to  the  unworldly  code  of  chivalry  and  an  unmistakable  reflection 
of  the  changing  social  order,  brought  about  by  the  rise  of  what 
we  should  now  call  the  middle  class.  Freidank  is  the  spokesmaa 
of  the  Burger,  and  in  his  terse,  witty  verses  may  be  traced  the 
germs  of  Germaa  intellectual  and  literary  devdoproent  in  the 
coming  centuries — even  of  the  Reformation  itself.  From  the 
advent  of  Frddank  onwards,  the  satiric  and  didaaic  poetry  went 
the  way  of  the  epic;  what  it  gained  in  quantity  it  lost  in  quality 
and  concentration.  The  satires  associated  with  the  name  <^ 
Seifried  Helbling,  an  Austrian  who  wrote  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  S3th  century,  and  Der  RcHiur  by  Hugo  von  Trimbef:g, 
written  at  the  very  end  of  the  centuiy,  may  be  taken  as  character-; 
istic  of  the  later  period,  .where  terseness  and  incisive  wit  have 
given  place  to  diffuse  moralizing  and  allegory. 

There  is  practically  no  Middle  High  German  literature  ia: 
prose;  such  prose  as  has  come  down  to  us — the  tracts  of  David 
of  Augsburgi  the  powerful  sermons  of  Berthold  von  Regensburg 
(d.  1272),  Gennany's  greatest  medieval  preacher,  and  several  l^al 
codes,  as  the  Sacksenspieg/tl  and  Sckwabenspiegd — only  prove 
that  the  Germans  of  the  Z3th  century  had  pot  yet  realized  the 
possibilities  of.  prose  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression. 

III.  The  Transition  Period  (1350-1600) 
(a)  The  Fourleenth  and  PifUentk  Centuries.— As  is  the  case 
with  dl  transitional  periods  of  literary  history,  this  epoch  of 
German  literature  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  on 
the  one  hand,  we  may  follow  in  it  the  decadence  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  High  German  period;  on 
the  other,  we  may  study  the  beginnings  of  modem  forms  of 
poetry  and  the  preparation  of  that  spiritual  revolution,  which 
meant  hardly  less  to  the  Germanic  peoples  than  the-Renaiyance 
to  the  Latin  races— the  Protestant  Reformation. 

By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  knighthood  with  its 
diivalric  ideals  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  conditions  muler 
which  medievid  poetry  had  jflourished  were  passing  away. 
The  social  change  rendered  the  courtly  epic  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table  in  great  measure  incomprehensible  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  made  it  difiicult  for  them  to  understand  the  spitit. 
that  actuated  the  heroes  of  the  national  epic;  the  tastes  to  which 
the  lyrics  of  the  great  Minnesingers  had  appealed  were  vitiated 
by  the  more  practlod  demands  of  the  rising  middle  dasscs. 
But  the  stories  of  chivalry  still  appealed  as  stories  to  the  people, 
although  the  old  way  of  telling  them  was  no  longer  appreciated. 
The  feeling  for  beauty  of  Xorm  and  expression  was  lost;  the 
craving  for  a  moral  purpose  and  didactic  aim  had  to  be  satisfied 
at  the  co^t  of  artistic  beauty;  and  Sensational  inddent  was 
valued  more  highly  than  fine  character-drawing  or  in^>iied 
poetic  thought.  Signs-  of  the  decadence  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Karlmeinet  of  this  period,  stories  from  the  youth  of  Charlemagne, 
In  a  continuation  of  Parxtval  by  two  Alsatians,  Qaus  Wisse 
and  Philipp  Colin  (c.  1333)1  in  an  ApoUomus  von  Tyrtu  by 
IScinrich  von  Neuenstadt  {c.  1315),  and  a  K&nigstochUr  van 
Prankreich  by  Hans  von  BQhd  (f.  1400).  The  story  of  Siegfried 
was  retold  in  a  rough  ballad,  D(u  Lied  vdn  kUmen  Seyfried,  the 
Bddenbuck  was  recast  In  Knitklversxxt  doggerd  (1472)1  and  even 
the  Arthurian  epic  was  parodied.  A  no  less  marked  syvaptom 
of  decadence  is  to  be  seen  in  a  large  body  of  allegorical  poetiy 
analogous  to  the  Poman  de  la  rose  in  France;  Heinzeldn  of 
Constance,  at  the  end  bf  the  13th,  and  Hadamar  von  Laber  and 
Hermann  von  Sachsenheim,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
were  representatives  of  this  movement.  As  time  went  on,  proee 
versions  of  the  old  stones  became  more  general,  and  out  of  these 
developed  the  Yolksbticher,  such  as  Loher  urid  UalUr,  Di* 
ffaimcmkinder,  Die  sehifne  Uagelone,  lielusine,  which  formed 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  German  people  for  centuries.  As 
the  last  monuments  of  the  decadent  narrative  literatore  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  may  regard  the  Buck  der  Abenteuer  of  Ulricii 
Fiietrer,  written  at  the  end  of  the  islh  century,  and  Der  Weiss- 
jb^tg  and  Teuerdank  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  (1459-1519)1 
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printed  in  the  eftrly  ydirs  of  the  tMh.  At  tht  b^^niilng  ti  iht 
new  epoch  ibi  Minn^sang  could  still  point  to  two  masters  able 
to  maintain  the  great  tradhions  of  the  X3th  century,  Hugo  voq 
Montfort  (i357-M«j)  and  Oswald  von  Wolkenste&i  C«3^-«445)} 
but  as  the  lyric  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  middl^-dass  poets 
of  the  German  towns,  it  'was  rapidly  shom^  Its  essentially 
lyric  quaKiies;  die  Mimnt  gave  place  to  moral  and  religioiis 
dogmatism,  emphasis  was  laid  on  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  composition,  and  the  simple  fbntts  of  the  older  lyrfc  were 
supenedsd  by  ingenious  metrical  distortions.  Under  theJnfluence 
of  writers  like  Hdnrich  von  Meissen  ("  Fnuenlob,"c.  isso-ijiS) 
and  Heinrich  von  MUgeln  in  the  t4th  centOry,  fike  Muskatblut 
and  Michael  Bcheim  (1416^.  1480)  in  the  xsth,  the  Minnesang 
thus  passed  over  into  the  Metstergesang.  In  the  teter  i  sth  and 
in  the  T6th  centuries  all  the  south  German  towns  possessed 
flourishing  Meistersinger  schodb  m  which  the  art  of  writing 
veise  was  taught  and  practised  according  to  complicated  rules, 
and  it  #as  the  ambition  of  every  gifted  dtken  to  rise  through 
the  various  grades  from  SckUler  to  Mthkt  and  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  *  singing  contests  **  instituted  by  the  schools. 

Such  are  the  decadent  aspects  of  the  once  rich  hterature  of 
the  Middle  High  German  p«iOd  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Turning  now  to  the  more  positive  side  of  the-literary  movement, 
we  have  to  note  a  revival  of  a  popular  lytic  poetry^— the  Volkslied 
-^wbich  made  the  futility  and  artificiality  of  the  Meistergesang 
more  apparent.  Never  before  or  since  has  Germany  been  able 
to  point  to  such  a  rich  harvest  of  popular  poetry  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Volkslieder  of  these  two  centuries.  Every  fonta  of  popular 
poetry  is  to  be  found  here— songs  of  lo^  and  war,  hymns  and 
drinking-songs,  songs  of  spring  lind  winter,  Ustorital  ballads, 
as  well  as  lyrics  in  which  the  old  motives  of  the  Minnesang 
reappear  stripped  of  all  artifidality.  More  obvious  ties  with 
the  literature  of  the  prteeding  age  are  to  be  seen  in  the  devclop- 
ment  of  the  Scktoank  or  comic  aneedote.  CoIlecHons  of  such 
stories,  which  range  from  the  practical  jokes  of  TjU  EuUnspUid 
(15x5),  and  the  coarse  witticisms  of  the  Pfaffe  vom  Kalenberg 
(end  of  X4th  century)  and  FOer  Leu  (1550),  to  the  religious  and 
didactic  anecdotes  of  J.  Panli's  Sckimpf  vnd  Btnst  (xs22)  or  the 
more  literary  RoUwagenbHchleih  (1555)  of  JOrg  Widcram  and  the 
Wendunmul  (1563  ff.)  of  H.  W.  Kirchhoff— these  dominate  in 
large  measure  the  literature  of  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries; 
they  are  the  literary  diescendants  of  the  medieval  Pfaffe  AmiSj 
Markctf  and  Reinhart  FucMs.  An  important  development  of 
this  type  of  popular  literature  is  to  be  seen  In  the  Narrensekiffoi 
Sebastian  Brant  (1457-1531),  where  the  humorous  anecdote 
became  a  vehicle  of  the  bitterest  satire;  Brant*s  own  contempt 
for  the  vulgarity  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  deep,  tmsatisfied 
craving  of  all  strata  of  society  for  a  wider  intellectual  horizon 
and  a  more  humane  and  dignified  life,  to  which  Brant  gave 
voice,  make  the  Narrensch\ff,  which  appeared  in  X494,  a  landmark 
on  the  way  that  led  to  the  Reformation.  Another  form — the 
Beast  fable  and  Beast  epic — which  is  but  sparingly  represented 
In  earlier  times,  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  new  genera- 
tion. At  the  very  dose  of  the  Middle  High  German  period, 
Ulrich  Boner  had  revived  the  Aesopic  faUe  in  his  EdelsteiH 
(1349)1  translations  of  Aesop  in  the  following  century  added  to 
the  popularity  of  the  fable  (q.v.),  and  in  the  century  of  the  Re- 
formation it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Burkard  Waldis  {Esopus, 
1548)  and  Erasmus  Alberus  {Buck.^fm  der  Tugend  und  Weisheit, 
1550),  a  favourite  instrument  of  satire  and  polemic.  A  still 
more  attractive  fqrm  of  the  Beast  fable  was  the  epic  of  Reinke 
de  Vos,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  Flemish  poets  in  the  X3th 
and  X4th  centuries  and  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Low  Saxon 
transUtion,  publbhed  at  Ltlbeck  in  X498.  This,  too,  like  Brant^s 
poem,  is  a  powerful  satire  on  human  lolly,  and  is  also,  like  the 
NarKetuckiff,  a  harbinger  of  the  coming  Rcfornuttion, 

A  complete  innovation  was  the  drama  {q.v.),  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  practically  no  existence  in  Middle  High  German 
times.  As  in  all  European  literaturef,  it  emerged  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  from  its  original  subservience  to  the  church  liturgy. 
As  time  went  on,  the  vernacular  was  substituted  for  the  original 
Latin,  and  with  increasing  demands  for  pagtaotry,  the  scene 


of  the  play  was  removed  to  the  cfttschytrd  or  the  nariut-place; 
thus  the  opportunity  arose  in  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries  for 
developing  the  Weilmadmsfid,  Oslerspiel  and  Pasmnsspiel  on 
secular  Mnes.  The  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  religious 
^y  to  indude  legends  of  the  saints  impbed  a  further  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  drama  from  ecdesi- 
asticid  ceremony.  The  most  interesting  enmiple  of  this  encroach- 
ment of  the  seicnlar  spirit  is  the  Spiel  ton  Prau  Juilen—JuitA 
being  the  notorious  Pope  Joan— by  an  Alsatian,  Dietrich 
Schemberg,  in  1480.  Meanwhile,  in  the  1 5th  century,  a  beginning 
had  been  ^made  of  a  drama  entirely  independent  of  the  chiirch. 
The  mimic  represtntations-^originally  allegorical  in  character — 
irith  which  the  people  amused  Uiemsdves  at  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  more  espedally  in  spring,  were  interspersed 
with  dialogue,  and  performed  on  an  improvised  stage.  This 
was  the  begiiming  of  the  FastnaclUsspid  or  Shrovetide^pUy, 
the  sabject  of  whkh  was  a  comic  anecdote  similar  to  ih<»e  of 
the  many  collections  of  Sdnoititke.  Amongst  the  earUest  culti* 
vators  of  the  Pastnaektsspid  were  Hans  RosenplQt  (fl.  e,  1460) 
and  Hans  Fols  (fl.  c,  xsto),  both  of  whom  were  associated  with 
Nuremberg. 

(6)  The  Age  of  Ike  Refomuaienr-^PfOttJisixig  as  were  these 
literary  beginnings  of  the  15th  century,  the  real  significaaoe 
of  the  period  in  Germany's  intellectual  history  is  to  be  sought 
outside  literature,  namdy,  hi  two  forces  which  immediatdy 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Refotmation^mystidsm  and  humanism. 
The  fbrmer  of  ^ese  had  been  a  more  or  Jess  constant  factor  in 
German  rdigious  thought  throughout  the  middle  ages,  but 
with  Mdster  Eckhart  (?  1260-13  37),  the  most  powerful  and 
original  of  all  the  C>erman  mystics,  wkh  Heinrich  Seuse  or  Suso 
{e.  1300^1366),  and  Johannes  Tsuler  {c,  1300-1361),  it  became 
a  dourly  defined  mental  attitude  towards  religion;  it  was  an 
essentially  personal  interpretation  of  Christianity,  and,  as  sudi, 
was  naturally  condudve  to  the  Individual  freedom  which 
Protestantism  ultimatdy  realized.  It  is  thus  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  should  owe  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
German — one  was  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1466 — to  the  mystics. 
Johann  Gciler  von  Kaisersberg  (1445-1510),  a  pupil  of  the 
humanbts  and  a  friend  of  Sebsotian  Brant,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  link  between  Eckhart  and  the  earlier  mystidsts  aixl  Luther. 
Humanism  was  tran^lanted  to  (3ennan  soil  with  the  foundation 
of  the  umvcfsity  of  Pragtw  in  1348,  and  it  made  even  greater 
strides  than  mystidsm.  Its  immediate  influence,  however, 
was  restricted  to  the  educated  classes;  the  pre-Reformation 
humanists  despised  the  vemacuhir  and  wrote  aiid  thought 
only  hi  Latin.  Thus  although  neither  Jdiann  ReudiUn  of 
Pforzheim  (X455-X522),  nor  even  the  patriotic  Alsatian,  Jakob 
Wimpfeling  (or  Wimphding)  (1450-X52S)— «ot  to  mention  the 
great  Dutch  humanist  Erasmus  <rf  Rotterdam  (X466-X536) — 
has  a  place  in  the  history  of  (}erman  literature,  their  battle  for 
liberalbm  in  thought  and  scholarriiip  against  the  narrow  ortho* 
Aoxy  of  the  Church  cleared  the  way  for  a  healthy  national 
literature  among  the  Gerhuui-Speaking  peoples.  '  The  incisive 
wit  and  irony  of  humanistic  satire — we  need  only  instance  the 
Bpistclae  ebscurontm  virorum  (X515-XS17) — prevented  the 
German  satirists  of  the  Reformation  age  from  sinking  entirdy 
into  that  coarse  brutality  to  which  they  wett  only  too  prone. 
To  the  influence. of  the  humanists  we  also  owe  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Latin  and  Italian  dating  from  the  X5th  century. 
Prominent  among  the  writers  who  contributed  to  the  group 
of  literature  were  Niklas  von  Wyl,  chancellor  of  Wilrtten^erg, 
and  his  immediate  cmtemporary  Albrecht  von  Eyb  (1420-X475). 

Martin  Luther  (X483-XS46),  (Germany's  greatest  man  in  this 
age  of  intellectual  new-lnrth,  demands  a  Urger  share  <A  attention 
in  a  survey  of  literature  than  his  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
activity  would  in  itself  justify,  if  only  because  the  literary  activtiy 
of  the  age  cannot  be  regarded  apart  from  him.  From  the 
VolksKed  and  the  popular  Sckwank  to  satire  and  drama,  literature 
turned  intdusivdy  round  the  Reformation  which  had  been 
inaugurated  on  the  3xst  of  October  15x7  by  Luther's  publication 
of  the  Tkeses  agdinst  Indulgences  in  Wittenberg.  In  his  three 
tracts,  An  den  tkriniicken  Adet  deutscker  Nation,  De  taptieMe 
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Bahyiomta  tcdtmM^  ind  Km  d$f  FnikeU  tinea  Ckruteumtmehm 
(1530),  Lvtber  laid  down  bis  principles  oC  reforpv  and  in  Um 
ioUowhig  year  resolutely  refused  lo  recant  his  heresies  in  a 
dwrnalic  scene  bdore  the  Coundl  of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible 
(iSM^xSM)  hdd  unique  inH)orUnoe  not  increly  foe  the  religioMS 
and  intellectual  wdfare  of  the  German  people*  but  also  for  thdr 
literature.  It  is  in  itself  a  literary  moniuneut,  a  German  classic^ 
and  the  culmination  and  justification  of  that  movement  which 
had  supplanted  the  medieval  knight  by  .the  burgher  and  swept 
away  Middle  High  German  poetry.  JUither,  well  aware  that  his 
trani^tion  of  the  Bible  must  be  the  keystone  to  his  work,  gave 
himself  endless  pains  to  produce  a  thcwoughly  German  work-^ 
German  both  in  language  and  in  spirit.  It  was  important  that  the 
dialect  into  which  the  Bible  was  translated  should  be  compre* 
bcssible  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  of  the  German-speaking 
world,  and  for  this  reason  he  took  all  possible  care  in  choosing 
the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  hb  CemeiMdeulsth*  The  language 
of  the  Saxon  chancery  thus  became,  thanks  to  Luther's  initiative, 
the  basis  of  the  modem  High  German  literary  language.  As  a 
kymn-wTittt  (GeisUichc  Lkder,  1564),  Lutberwaa  equally  mindful 
of  the  importance  of  adapting  himself  to  the  popular  tradition; 
and  his  hymns  form  the  starting>point  for  a  vast  development 
o£  German  religious  poetry  which  did  not  reach  its  highest  point 
until  the  following  century. 

The  most  powerful  and  virile  Uteratuse  of  this  age  was  the 
satire  with  which  the  losing  side  eetaliatfld  on  the  Protestant 
leaders.  Amongst  Lather's  henchmen,  Philipp  Melanchthon 
(1497-1560),  the  "  praeceptor  Germaaiae,"  and  Ulrich  ^on 
Hulten  (i4S8r-i$s3)  were  powerful  allies  in  the  cause,  but  their 
intdleaual  sympathies  were  with  the  Latin  humanists;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  vigorous  German  prose  and  still 
more  vigQrous  German  vetse  by  Hutten,  both  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  satirical  dramas  of  Niklas  Manuel,  a  Swiss  writer  and  the 
polemical  fables  of  Erasmus  Alberus  (c.  1500-1553),  on  the  other 
hand,  were  insignificant  compared  with  the  fierce  assault  on 
Protestantism  by  the  Alsatian  monk,  Thomas  Mumer  (1475- 
1537)*  The  roost  unscrupulous  of  all  German  satirists,  Mumer 
shrank  from  no  extremes  of  scurrility,  his  attacks  on  Luther 
reaching  their  culmination  in  the  gross  personalities  of  Von  dem 
Inik/Brisckm  Narren  (1532).  It  was  not  until  the  following 
genetBtien  that  the  Protestant  party  could  point  to  a  satirist 
who  in  genius  and  power  was  at  all  comparable  to  Mumer, 
pamelyr  to  Johann  Fiscfaart  (c.  1 550-^.  z 591) ;  but  when  Fischart's 
Rabelakian  humour  is  placed  by  the  side  of  his  predecessor's 
work,  we  see  thai,  in  spite  of  counter-reformations,  the  Protestant 
cause  Mood  in  a  very  different  position  in  Fischart's  day  from  that 
which  it  had  occupied  fifty  years  before.  Fischart  took  his  stand 
on  the  now  ficm  union  between  humanism  and  Protestantism. 
His  chief  work,  the  A£entk9uerlkh  N<mpcng$kntriicke  GosckUkt- 
kUUemni  (1575),  a  Germanisation  ol  the  first  book  of  Rabelais' 
satire,  is  a  witty  and  ingenious  monstrosity,  a  satirical  comment 
on  the  life  of  the  i6th  century,  not  the  virulent  expression  of 
party  strife.  Thejday  of  a  perMnal  and  brutal  type  of  satire 
was  dearly  over,  and  the  writen  of  the  later  i6th  century  reverted 
more  and  more  to  the  finer  methods  of  the  humanists.  The 
satire  of  Bartholomaeus  Ringwaldt  (1530-1599)  and  of  Georg 
Kollenhagen  (1549-^609),  author  of  the  FroschmmtUr  (i59$)i 
was  more  "  literary  "  and  less  actual  than  even  Fischart's^ 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  literature  which  succeeded  best  in 
emancipating  itself  from  the  tranmiels  of  religious  controver^r 
in  the  i6th  century  was  the  drama.  Protestantism  proved 
favourable  to  its  intellectual  and  literaiy  development,  sjid  the 
humanists,  who  had  always  prided  themselves  on  their  imita- 
tions of  Latin  comedy,  ind»duced  into  it  a  sense  for  form  and 
proportion.  The  Latin  school  comedy  in  (Germany  was  founded 
by  J.  Wimpfehng  with  his  S^ylpJio  (1470)  and  by  J.  Reuchlm 
with  his  witty  adaptation  of  MaStre  Patdin  in  his  Htnno  (1498). 
In  the  i6th  century  the  chief  writers  ol  I.atin  dramas  were 
Thomu  Kirchmair  or  Naogeorgus  (15x1-1564),  Caspar  Brtilow 
(i585**i637),  and  Nikodemus  Frischlin  (x547~iS9o)i  who  also 
wrote  dramas  in  the  vernacular.  The  work  of  these  men  bears 
tcKiftony  hi  its  fotrm  and  its  jcboice.  of  subjects  to  the  close 


leUdonsbip  between  Latinand  German  dramain  the  x6th  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  focusses  for  a  German  drama  inspired  by  the 
Reformation  was  Switserland.  In  Basel,  Pamphihw  Gengenbach 
produced  moralizing  ,F#s<iMcAto«^te/«  in .  i5X5«i5t6;  Kiklas 
Manuel -of  Bern  <i484*x53o)— who  has  just  been  mentioned— 
employed  the  same  type  of  play  as  a  vehicle  of  pungent  satire 
agaiait  the  Mass  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But  it  was  ncA 
long  before  the  German  dnuna  benefited  by  the  humanistic 
example:  the  ParabcH  inun  forlorn  Stokn  by  Burkard  Waldis 
(1527),  the  many  dramas  on  the  subject  ol  Susanna — notably 
those  of  Sixl  Birck  (1533)  and  PaulRebhun  (i535)-*-aiulFrischlin's 
German  plays  are  attempts  to  treat  Bibliol  themes  according 
to  classic  methods.  In  another  of  the  imponant  literary  centres 
of  the  x6th  century,  however,  in  Nmnnberg,  the  drama  developed 
on  indigenous  lines.  Hans  Sachs  (X494-X576),  the  Nuremberg 
cobbler  and  Meisjt^rsinger,  the  most  productive  writer  of  the  age^ 
went  his  ewn  way;  a  voracious  rmder  and  an  unwearied  story* 
teller,  be  left  behiiKl  him  ft  vast  literary  legacy,  embracing  every 
form  ol  popular  literature  from  Spruck  and  Sckwank  to  com- 
plicated MdgUrimang  and  lengthy  drama.  He  laid  under 
contribution  the  rich  Itenaissance  literature  with  which  the 
humanistic  translators  had  flooded  GermanQr,  aixi  be  became 
himsell-an  ardent  champion  of  the  "  Wittembugisch  Nachtigall  ** 
Luther.  But  in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  (jcrman  drama 
he  i^ed  an  even  smaller  r61e  than  his  Swiss  and  Saxon  con- 
temporaries; for  his  tragedies  and  comedies  are  deficient  in  all 
dramatic  qualities;  they  are  only  stories  in  dialogue.  In  the 
FastnackUspMkf  wheie  dramatic  form  is  less  essential  than  anec- 
dotal  point  and  brevity,  he  is  to  be  seen  at  his  best.  Rich 
as  the  x6th  century  was  in  promise,  the  conditions  for 
the  dev^pment  of  a  natiorud  drama  were  imfavouraUe.  At 
the  dos^  of  the  century  the  influence  of  the  English  drama 
— brought  to  Gemumy  by  English  actors— introduced  the 
deficient  dramati<!  and  theatrical  force  into  the  humanistic 
and  "  narrative  "  drama  which  has  just  been  considered.  This 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Jakob  Ayrer  (d.  1605)  and  Duke 
Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick  (1564-16x3).  But  unfortuxiatc^y 
these  b^nnings  had  hardly  ihade  themselves  felt  when  the  Ivh 
currexit  of  the  Renaissance  was  diverted  across  Germany,  bringing 
in  its  train  the  Senecan  tragedy.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Yeaxa* 
War,  which  completely  destroyed  the  sodal  conditions  indis- 
pensable for  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  at  once  popular 
and  natioiud. 

The  iK>vel  was  less  successful  than  the  drama  in  extricating 
itself  from  satire  and  religious  controversy.  Fischart  was 
too  dependent  on  foreign  models  and  too  erratic— at  ox»  time 
adapting  Rabelais,  at  another  translating  the  old  heroic  romance 
of  Amadis  de  Ganl^ — to  create  a  national  form  of  German  fiction 
in  the  x6th  century;  the  most  important  xu)velist  was  a  much 
less  talented  writer,  the  Alsatian  Meistersinger  and  dramatist 
jOrg  Wickram  (d,  c.  X560),  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  populsj-  ooUectlon  of  anecdotes,  the  RoUwagen- 
bikklein.  His  longer  novels;  Der  Knabempttgd  (1554)  and  Dv 
Goldfaden  (X557),  are  in  form,  and  especially  in  the  importance 
they  attach  to  psj^ological  developments,  the  forerunners  of 
the  movement  to  which  we  owe  the  best  works  of  German 
fiction^  in  the  x8th  century.  But  Wickram  stands  alone.  So 
inconsiderable,  in  iact,  is  the  fiction  of  the  Reformation  age  in 
Germany  that  we  have  to  regard  the  old  Volksblickcr  as  its 
equivalent;  and  it  is  significant  that  of  all  the  prose  writings 
of  this  age,  the  book  which  affords  the  best  insight  into  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  just  one  of  these 
erode  VolksbtUker,  namely,  the  famous  story  of  the  magician 
Doctor  Johann  Famt,  pubUshed  at  Frankfort  in  X587. 

IV.  Te«  Renaissance  (i  600-1 740) 

The  X7th  century  in  Germany  presents  a  complete  contrast 
^to  its  predecessor;  the  fact  that  it  was  the  century  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  devastated  the  country,  crippled  the  prosperity 
of  the  towns,  and  threw  back  by  many  generations  the  social 
development  of  the  people,  explains  much,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
held  entirely  r^ponsible  for  the  intellectual  apathy,  the  slaver/ 
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to  foreign  ctistoms  and  fore^  iidefts,  wblch  stunted  Ate  grrKth 
of  the  nation.  The  freedom  of  Lutheranisia  degeacrmted'  into 
s  paralyring  Lutheran  orthodoxy  ivhich  was  as  hostile  to  the 
*'  Freiheit  eines-Cbristenmenschefi "  as  that  Catholidsm  it  had 
superseded;  the  idealnm  of  the  humanists  degenerated  in  the 
same  way  into  a' dry,  pedantic  scholastidim  which  h^  the  German 
mind  in  fetters  unt9,  at  the  very  close  hi  the  century,  Leibnits 
set  it  free.  Most  disheartening  of  all /literature  which  in  the  16th 
century  had  been  so  full  of  promise  and  had  .conformed  ^ith  such 
aptitude  to  the  new  ideas,  was  in  all  Its  higher  manifestaimos 
blighted  by  the  dead  hsnd  of  pscudo^lassidsmv  The  unkempt 
literature  of  the  Keformation  age  adniittetiy,  stood  in  need  sd 
guidauce  and  discipline,  but  the  17th  centuiy  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  trying  to  impose  the  laws  and  rules  of  Romanoe 
literatures  6n  a  people  of  a  purefy  Germanic  stock. 

There  were,  however,  some  branches  of  German  poetry  whiph 
escaped  this  foreign  influence.  The  church  hymn,  continuing 
the  great  Lutheran  traditions,  rose  In  the  17th  century' to  extra- 
ordinary richness  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Paul  Gerhardt 
(1607-1676),  the  greatest  German  hsrmn^writer,  was  only  one 
of  many  Ltitheran  pastors  who  in  this  age  coatributtd  to  the 
German  hytnnal.  Ort  the  Cithblic  side,  Angelus'SUesius,  or 
Jfohann  Schefller  (1624-1677)  showed  what  a  weahk  of  poetry 
by  in  the  mystic  speculations  of  Jakob  Boehme^  the  gifted 
s^boemaker  of  06flits  (is7S--f694),  and  author  of  the  famous 
Aurora,  odtr  MorgenrdU  im  Aufgang  (t^s);  while  Friedcich 
von  Spee  (1591-163$),  another  leading  Catholic  poet  of  the 
century,  cultivated  the  pastoral  allegory  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  reviy«l  of  mysticism  assodafed  with  Boehme  gradually 
spread  thrbu^  the  whole  reh'gious  Kfe  of  the  17th  century, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Cathoh'c,  and  in  the  more  specifically 
Protestant  form  of  pietism,  it  became,  at  the  close  of  the  periodj 
a  force  of  moment  in  the  literary  revival.  Besides  the  hymn, 
the  VoIksUed,  which  amidst  the  struggles  and  confusion  of  the 
great  war  ^tore  witness  to  a  steadily  growfng  sense  of  patriotism, 
lay  outside  the  domain  of  the  literary  theorists  and  dictators, ' 
and  developed  in  its  own  way.  But«ll  else — ^if  we  except  certain 
forms  of  fiction,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  rose 
into  prominence— stood  completely  undei»the  sway  of  the  Latin 
Renaissance. 

The  first  focus  of  the  movement  was  Heidelberg,  which  had 
been  a  centre  of  humanistic  learning  in  the  Sixteenth  century. 
Here,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  W.  Zincgref  (i59X'i63S),  a 
number  of  scholarly  writers  carried  into  practice  that  interest 
in  the  vernacular  which  had  been  shown  a  Httte  earlier  by  the 
German  translator  of  Marot,  Paul  Sehede  or  MeKssus,  librarian 
in  Heidelberg.  The  most  important  forettinner  of  Opitz  was 
G.  R.  Weckherlin  (i  584-1653),  a  native  of  WUrttcmfberg  who  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  Ufe  in  England;  his  (Men  nnd  Cesihtge 
(1618-1619)  ushered  In  the  era  of  Renaissance  poetry  in  Oeonany 
«-ith  apromise  that  was  but  indifferently  fulfilled  by  his  successors. 
Of  these  the  greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  influential,  was  Martin 
Opitz  (i  597-1639).  He  was  a  liativeof  Silesia  and,  as  a  student  in 
Heidelberg,  came  into  touch  with'ZiUcgref 's  drde;  subsequently, 
in  the  courseof  a  visit  to  HoUand,  a  more  definite  trend  was  given 
to  his  ideas  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch  poet  and  scholar, 
Daniel  Heinsius.  As  a  poet,  Opits experimented  with  every  Sotm 
of  recognized  Renaissance  poetry  from  ode  and  epk  to  pastoral 
romance  and  Senecan  drama;  but  his  poetry  is  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  inspiration;  and  his  extraordinary  fkme  among  his 
contemporaries  would  be  hard  to  understand,  were  it  not  that  in 
his  Buck  von  der  denlscken  Foderey  (1624)  he  gave  the  German 
Renaissance  its  theorelleal  textbook.  In  this  tract,  in  which 
Opitz  virtually  reproduced  in  German  the  accepted  dogmas  of 
Renaissance  theorists  like  Scaliger  and  Ronsard,  he  not  merely 
justified  his  own  mechanical  verse^maklng,  but  also  gave  Germany 
a  law-book  which  regulated  her  fiteratare  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  work  of  Opitz  as  a  reformer  was  furthered  by  another 
institution  of  Latin  origin,  namdy,  literary  societies  nK>deUed 
on  the  Accademia  deUa  Crusca  in  Florence.  These  sodeties, 
of  which  the  chief  were  the  Fmcktbringtnde  GeseUscfuft  or 
falmenorden  (founded  1617),  the  Elhekwanemrdm  in  Hambvitg 


and  the.GcArMkr  Bhrnenerdm  am  4«r  f^g^M  or  GueUsekiift 
dif  Ftg^ntuchnftr  im  Nuremberg,  weve  the  centres  of  literary 
activity  during  the  unsettled  years  of  the  war<  Although  they 
pooduocd  much  (hat  was  trivial--such  «s  the  extraordinary 
Nilrnber§er  Trkhkr  (1647-1653)  by  (k  P.  Harsddrffer  (1607- 
1658),  »  treatise  which  pooiessed  t*  tura  out  %  fuUy  equippdl 
German  poet  in  the  space  of  six  faoim^theso  sodeties  also 
did  Gennan  letters  «i  iaValuable  service  by  thsir  uttentioa  tq 
the  language,  one  of  thdr  cfaieC  objects  having  been  to  purify 
the  Gertnan  language  from  foce^  and  un-German  ingredieipts^ 
J.  O.  Scfaoftelius  (1611-1676),  lor  instance,  vrrote  his  epoch- 
making  grammatical  work&  ^^tJt  the  «vowed  purpose  of  furthering 
the  objecu  of  Uie  FrmeMlbnn$tndt  CkstUtofiqfL  MeanwhHe  the 
poetic  centre  of  gravity  in  Gennany  bad  shifted  from  Hdddberg 
to  the  extreme  iiortl»-east,  to  KDaigsbeig)  whore  a  group  of 
academic  poets  gave  practi^  cotpccssioa  to  the  Opitzian  theory. 
Chief  among  them  waa  SimonDach  (i6o9-*i659),  a  gentle,  elegiac 
writer  on  whom  the  laws  of  the  Buck  worn  di  douMen  Fo^q/ 
did  not  lie  too  heavily.  He,  like  his  more  manly  and  vigorous 
contemporary  Paul  Fleming  (1609-1640),  show«d»one  might  say, 
that  it  was  possible  to  write  gsod  snd  sincere  poetry  nstwith* 
standing  Opjts  s  jmechaniml  mlqfc 

In  the  previous  century  the; most  advanced  form  of  literature 
had  been  satire,  and  under  the  new.  conditioiis  the  satiric  vein 
still  proved  most  productive;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  full- 
blooded  satire  of  the  Reformation,  or  even  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
satiric  fancy  of  Ftsdhart,  which  found  expression  in  the  17th 
century.  Satire  pure  and  simple  was  virtually  only  cultivated 
by  two  Low  German  poets,  J.  Lauremberg  (1590-1658)  and 
J.  Rachel  (1618-1669),  of  wl«Mn  at  least  the  latter  was  accepted 
by  the  Opitzian  school;  but  the  satiric  spirit  rose  to  higher 
things  in  the  powerful  and  scathing  sennons  of  J.  B.  Schupp 
(1610-1661),  an  outspoken  Hamburg  preacher,  #nd  in  the  scxirril- 
•us  wit  of  the  Viennese  monk  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clan  {16441- 
1709),  who  had  inherited  some  o|  his  predecessor  Mumer's 
intellectual  gifts.  Best  of  all  are  the  digrams  of  the  most  gifted 
of  all  the  Siksian  group  of  writers,  Friedrich  von  Logau  (1604- 
1655).  Logau's  three  thousand  epigrams  {Deulscke  SinngfidicktCf 
1654)  afford  a  key  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  17th  century; 
thejrare  the  epitome  of  their  age.  Here  are  to  be  seen  reflected 
the  vices  of  the  time,  its  siping  of  French  customs  and  its  con- 
tempt for  what  was  national  and,  Gennan;  Logaa  hdd  up  to 
ridicule  the  vain  bloodshed  of  the  war  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  although  he  praised  Opitz,  he  was  far  from  prostrat- 
ing himself  at  the  dictator's  feeL  Logau  is  an  epigrammatist 
of  the  first  rank,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  product  of 
the  Renaissance  movement  in  Germany. 

Opitz  found  difficulty  in  providing  Germany  with  a  drama 
according  to  the  dassic  canon.  He  had  not  himself  ventured 
beyond  translations  of  Sofrfiodes  and  Seneca,  and  Johann  Rist 
(1607-1667)  in  Hamburg,one  of  the  few  contemporary  dramatists, 
had  written  plays  more  in  the  manner  of  Duke  Heinrich  Julius  of 
Brunswick  than  of  Opitz.  It  was  not  until  after  the  latter*s 
death  that  the  chief  dramatist  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
came  forward  in  the  person  of  Andreas  Gryphius  (1616-1664). 
Like  Opitz,  Gryphius  also  was  a  Siksian,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  his  lyric  poetry;  but  his  tragedies, 
modelled  on  the  stiff  Senecan  pat  teen,  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
a  theatre,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  more  highly 
developed  drama  in  France,  not  to  speak  of  England.  As  it  was, 
he  was  content  with  Dutch  models.  In  the  field  of  comedy, 
where  he  was  less  hampered  by  theories  of  dramatic  propriety, 
he  allowed  himself  to  benefit  by  the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  farce 
and  the  comic  effects  of  the  English  actors  in  Germany;  in  his 
HorrMlicribri/oxMnd  HerrPderSquontt — the  latter  an  adaptation 
of  the  comic  scenes  of  the  Midsummtr  Night's  Dream — Grvphius 
has  produced  the  best  German  plays  of  the  17th  century* 

The  German  novel  of  the  17th  century  was,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  less  hampered  by  Renaissance  laws  than  other 
forms  of  literature,  and  although  it  was  none  the  less  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  influence,  that  influence  was  more  varied 
and  manifold  in -Its  chancier.       Don  QuixoU  had  been  partly 
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translated  eariy  tn  tfte  lyth  ctnloiy,  tbe' picmmque  roinaiioi 
bad  found  its  way  to  Germany  at  a  still  earlier  date;  wkfle  H.  M. 
Moscberosch  <i6oi-tt369)  in  his  Gtsickte  PkUanden'9&H  SUUmaU 
(1643"  1 645)  made  the  Sutflos  of  Quevedd  the  basis  for  rivid 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  time,  interspersed  with  satire.  The 
best  German  novel  of  the  1 7th  century,  Dtr  iibentcuriicke  SimpiU 
eissimus  (1669)  by  H.  J.ChristoffielvonGrimmclBhausen(ci635- 
1076),  is  a  (Acaresque  novel,  but  one  that  owed  little  more  than  its 
form  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  in  ^reat  measure  the  axOobiography 
of  ha  author,  and  describes  with  uocompromising  reaUsm  the 
social  disintegration  and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Bot  this  remarkable  book  stands  alone  ^  Grimmctshausen's 
other  writings  are  but  further  contributions  to  the  same  theme, 
imd  he  left  no  disdi^es  worthy  of  carrying  on  the  tradition  ho 
had  created.  Christian  Weise  ( 164  a^x  70^ ,  rector  «f  the  Zittau 
gynmasium,  Wrote  a  few  satirical  novds,  but  bbrealisnand  satire 
are  too  obviously  didactic.  He  is  seen  to  better  advantage  m  his 
dramas,  of  whidh  he  wrote  more  than  fifty  for  performance  by 
fais  scholars. 

The  real  successor  of  SimfHeitsimms  in  Germany  waa  the 
En^^ish  RobinsoH  CrusoCf  a  novd  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
immediately  translated  into  German  (1711);  it  called  forth  an 
extraordinary  flood  of  imitations,  the  so^ciUed  "  Robinsonaden," 
the  vogue  of  which  is  even  still  kept  alive  by  Der  sekwemmsck$ 
Robinson  of  J.  R.  Wyss  (iSi»  ff.).  With  the  exception  of  J.  G. 
Scbnabel's  Insd  Petsenbwrg  (i73t**i743),  the  literary  value  of 
these  imitations  is  shght.  They  represented,  however,  a  healthier 
and  more  natnra!  (fevdopment  of  fiction  than  the  "  galant " 
romances  which  were  introduced  in  the  train  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  and  cultivated '  by  writers  like  Phflipp  von  Zcsen 
(1619-1689),  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  of  Brunswick  (1633-1714), 
A.  H.  BuchhoIta(i6o7-i67i),  H.  A.  von  Zlegkr  (1653-1697) — 
author  of  the  famous  Asialiscke  BanUe  (1688) — and  D.  Cvoa 
Lohenstein  (1635-1683),  whose  Arminita  (1689-1690)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  promising  novd  of  this  group.  The  last  mei>* 
tioned  writer  and  Christian  Hofmann  von  Hofmannswaldau 
(161 7-1679)  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  a  *'  second 
Silesian  school,''  as  opposed  to  the  first  school  of  OpitK  As  the 
cultivators  <rf  the  bombastic  and  Euphuistie  style  of  the  Italians 
Guarini  and  Marini,  and  of  the  Spanish  writer  Oongora,  Lohen^ 
stem  and  Hofteannswaldau  touched  the  lowest  point  to  which 
German  poetry  ever  sank. 

But  this  aberration  o|  taste  was  happily  of  short  duration. 
Although  socially  the  recovery  of  the  German  people  from  the 
desolation  of  the  war  was  slow  and  laborious,  the  fintdiectual 
life  of  Germany  was  rapidly  recuperating  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  thinkers.  Saihud  Pufendorf  (1639-1694),  Christian 
Thomasius  (1655-1728),  Christian  von  Wolff  (1679-1754)  and, 
above  all,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnits  (1646-1716),  the  first 
of  the  grcEU  German  philosophers,  hud  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  rationalism  which  dominated  Germany  for  the  better 
part  of  the  i8th  century;  whUc  German  religious  life  was 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  a  revival  of  pietism,  under  mystk 
thinkers  like  Philipp  Jakc^  Spener  (1635-1705),  a  revival 
which  also  left  its  traces  on  reUgious  poetry.  Such  hopeful  signs 
of  convalescence  couM  not  but  be  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment In  literary  taste,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
substitution  for  the  bombast  and  conceits  of  Lohenstein  and 
Hofmannswaldau,  of  poetry  on  the  stricter  and  soberer  lines 
laid  down  by  Boileau.  Tht  so-called  ''court  poets''  who 
opposed  the  second  Sifesian  school,  men  like  Rudolf  von-  Canitz 
(1654-1699),  Johann  von  Besser  (1654-1729)  and  Benjamin 
Neukirch  (1665^1739),  were  not  inspired,  but  they  had  at  least 
a  certain  "correctness'^  of  taste;  and  from  their  midst  sprang 
one  gifted  lyric  gemxis,  Johann  Christian  GOnther  (1695^x723), 
who  wrote  love-songs  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Germany 
since  the  days  of  the  Minnesattg.  The  methods  of  Hofmanns- 
waldau had  obtained  considerable  vogue  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  Italian  opera  kept  the  decadent  Renaissance  poetry  alive. 
Here,  however,  the  incisive  wit  of  Christian  Wemlgke's  (i66x' 
1725)  epigrams  was  an  effective  antidote,  and  Barthold  Heinrich 
Brocket  (x68o^x747).  a  native  of  Hansboiig,  who  badbceadceply 


impRssed  by  ihe  appredaiiiMi  of  nature  In  English  poetry,  gave 
the  artifidaikiM  ef  the  SOesians  their  death-bk>w.  But  the 
influence  of  English  literature  was  not  merely  destructive  in 
tlwie  yean;  In.  the  IranslaiJona  and  imitationa  of  the  English 
Speclaio^^  ToUtr  and  GuuriUn^ihn  so-caUed  nutraUsckt  Wocken- 
Mkrifkti — it  helped  to  regenerate  literary  taste,  and  to  implant 
heakhy  moral  ideas  in  the  German  mkldle  classes. 

The  chief  reprcscatative  of  the  literary  movement  iiuuiguratcd 
by  the  Silesian  **  court  poeu  "  was  Johann  Christoph  Gottscbed 
(1700-1766),  who  between  1724  and  1740  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing  in  Leipaig,  the  metropoUa  of  German  taste,  literary  relonns 
modettcd  on  the  piindpks  of  French  i7th-orntury  clsfMsiciwn. 
He  reformed  and  purified  the  stage  according  to  French  ideas, 
and  provided  it  whh  a  repertory  of  French  origin;  in  ha 
Kritische  DickUmnU  {i  730)  be  laid  down  the  prindjplcs  according 
to  which  good  Uteratun  was  to  be  produced  and  judged.  As 
Opitz  had  reformed  Geman  letters  with  the  help  of  Ronaard. 
so  now  Gottschcd  took  his  standpoint  on  the  principles  of 
Boileau  as  tnterpreted  by  contemporary  French  critics  and 
theorists.  With  Gottsched,  whose  services  in- purifjring  the 
German  language  have  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  his 
Kterary  or  dramatic  reforms,  the  period  of  German  Renaissazkce 
literature  reaches  its  culmination  and  at  the  sanw  time  its  dose. 
The  movement  «f  the  age  advanced  too  rapidly  for  the  Ldpsig 
dictator;  in  r74o  a  new  >cpoch  opened  in  Gtfinan  poetiy  and  he 
was  soon  left  hopelessly  behind. 

V.  The  Cjljlssical  Peiuoo  of  Modern  GsuiAMr  LitkiATUts 

(1740-1832) 

(«)  From  the  Swiss  Controversy  tatkc"  Ststrm  und  Drang,** — 
Between  Opita  and  Gottsched  German  literature  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  various  stages  characteristic  of  ail  Renaissance 
literatures — from  that  represented  by  Trissino  and  the  French 
Pl^'ade,  by  way  of  the  aberrations  of  Marini  and  {htesiUoadU, 
to  the  art  poitiqne  of  Boileau.  And  precisely  as  in  France,  the 
next  advance  was  achieved  in  a  hattie  between  the  "  andents  ** 
and  the  "  modems,"  the  German  "  andents  "  being  represented 
by  Gottsched,  the  "  moderns  "  by  the  Swiss  literary  reformers* 
J.  J,  Bodmer  (1698^783)  and  J.  J.  Brdtinger  (i  701-1776). 
The  latter  in  his  Kritische  Dichtkunst  (i  739)  maintained  doctrines 
which  were  in  opposition  to  Gottsched's  standpoint  in  his 
txeatise  of  the  same  name,  and  Bodmer  supported  his  friend's 
Initiative)  a  pamphlet  war  ensued  between  Leipzig  and  Zurich, 
with  which  in  X740-174K  the  dassical  period  of  modem  German 
literature  may  be  said  to  open.  The  Swiss,  men  of  little  origin- 
ality, found  their  theories  in  the  writings  of  Italian  and  English 
critics;  and  from  these  they  learned  how  literature  might  be 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  pseudo-dassidsm.  Basing  their  argu- 
ments on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  which  Bodmer  had  translated 
into  prose  (1732),  they  demanded  room  for  the  play  of  genius 
and  inspiratfon,  they  insisted  that  the  imagination  should  imc 
be  hhidered  In  its  attempts  to  rise  above  the  world  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  Their  victory  was  due,  not  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  presented  thdr  axguments,  but  to  the  fact  that 
literature  itself  was  in  need  of  greater  freedom.  It  was  in  fact 
a  triumph,  not  of  personalities  or  of  leaden^  but  of  ideas.  The 
effects  of  the  controversy  are  to  be  seen  in  a  group  of  r.riprig 
writers  of  Gottsched's  own  school,  the  Bremer  BeitrSgar  as  they 
were  called  after  thdr  literary  organ.  These  men—C.  F.  Gelkrt 
(17x5-^769),  the  author  of  graceful  fables  and  tales  in  verse, 
G.  W.  Rabener  (1714-X771),  the  nuld  satirist  of  Saxon  provinci- 
ality, the  dramatist  J.  Elias  Schlegd  (i  719-1749),  who  in  more 
ways  dian  one  waa  Lessing's  forerunner,  and  a  number  of  minor 
writers — did  not  set  thenudves  up  in  active  opposition  to  thdr 
master,  but  they  tadtly  adopted  ma^y  of  the  principles  which 
the  Swiss  had  advocated.  And  in  the  Bremer  Beitrige  there 
appeared  in  x  748  the  first  instalment  of  an  epic  by  F.  G.  Klopstock 
(x724«-i803),  Dtr  Messias^  which  was  the  b^  illustration  of 
that  lawlessness  against  which  Gottsched  had  protested.  More 
effectively  than  Bodmer's  dry  and  uninspired  theorizing.  Kl<^ 
stock's  Mestiast  and  in  a  sUU  hii^er  degree,  his  Oda,  laid  the 
,fonnd«tions«f  aodem  German  literature  in  the  i8ih  century. 
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Ua  inmftdiatt  foUowera,  it  is  (rue,  did  not  hdp  to  advance 
natten;  Bodmer  and  J.  K.,  LavaUr  (1741-1801),  whose 
*' phyaiagnonuc ''  anvestigatioDa  interested  Goethe  at  a  later 
date,  wrote  dneary  and  now  long  forgotten  epics  on  religious 
Ihsmrii  Kla^ock's  rhapsodic  dramas,  together  with  Macpfaer- 
soQ^  OtfMfs»  which  in  the  'sixties  awakened  a  widespread 
cnthqwaam  throughout  Germaoj,  were  responsible  for  the 
ao<aUed  "  hardic  "  movement;  but  the  noisy  rhapsodies  of 
the  kadersof  this  movement,  the  "  bards  "  H.  W.  von  Gersten- 
berg  (1737-1843),  K.  F.  Kretschmann  (1738^x809)  and. Michael 
Denis  (1739-1800),  bad  little  of  the  poetic  inspiration  of  Klop- 
stock'a  Odes, 

The  indirect  kfloeBce  of  lUopstock  as  the  first  inspiied  poet 
of  modem  Germany  and  as  the  realisation  of  Bodmer's  theories 
cao^  however,  hardly  be  ov«B-esttmated.  Under  Frederick  the 
dtat,  wIkv  as  the  docile  pupil  of  French  culture,  had  little 
sympathy  for  unrcgiiliited  displays  of  feeling,  neither  Klopstock 
npr  Ms  imitators  ssere  in  favour  ia  Berlin,  but  at  the  university 
of  Halle  eonskfenhle  .interest  was  taken  in  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Bodmer.  Here,  before  Kk)pstock's  name  waa 
known  al  aD^  two  yoiwg  poets,  J.  I.  Pyra  (1715-1744)  aq^  S.  G. 
Lange  (r7ir^r78]K  wrote  Freundsckafliicke  LUdtr  (i737),.whicb 
were  direct  forenmners  of  Klopstock's  rhymeless  lyric  poetry; 
and  although  the  later  Prussian  poets,  J.  W.  L..  Gleim  (1719- 
1803).  J.  P.  U»  (r7ao-i706>  and  J.  N.  Gdta  (1721-1781),  who 
%rere  associated  with  Halle,  and  K.  W.  Ramlcr  (1725-1798)  in 
Beriin,  cultivated  mainly  the  Anacreontic  and  the  Horatian 
ode — artificial  forms,  whkh  kept  strictly  within  the  classic 
canon — yet  Friedrich  von  Hagedom  (1708-1754)  in  Hamburg 
showed  to  what  perfection  even  the  Anacreontic  and  the  lighter 
Mrxd^MCJAIcooUbebiOughL  The  Swiss  physiologist  Albrecht 
von  Haller  (1708^1777)  was  the  first  German  po^t  to  give 
expression  to  the  beauty  and  sobUmity  of  Alpine  scenery  {Die 
Alpen,  1734),  and  a  Prussian  oflker,  EwakI  dirislian  von  Kleist 
(1715-1759),  author  of  Dtr.FrtMmg  (i740)»  vrotc  the  most 
fnspired  naturt*poetry  of  this  peifod.  Klopstock's  sapreme 
importance  lay,  however,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  foserunaer  of 
the  movement  of  Sturm  und  Dnmg*  But  before  turning  to  that 
movement  we  most  consider  two  writers  who,  strictly  speaking, 
also  behmg  to-the  age  under  oonsMeration'-^Lessingand  Wieland. 

As  Klopstock  had  been  the  lint  of  modem  Germany's  inspired 
poets,  so  Gottbold  Ephrafan  Lessing  (I7fl9>-i78t)  was  the  first 
critic  who  brought  credit  to  the  German  name  throughout 
Europe.  He  waa  the  most  Ubenal-minded  exponent  of  i^h- 
century  nitionaUsmr  Like  his  prsdsccssor  Gottsdiedr  whom  he 
vanquished  more  effectually  than  Bodmer  bad  dOne,  he  had 
unwavering  faith  in  the  classic  canon^  bat  **  datiic  "  meant 
for  him,  as  for  his  contemporary,  J.  J.  Winckehnann  (1717*1 7^)t 
Greek  art  and  literature,  and  not  the  produetA  ef  fteneh  pseudo- 
•classidsm,  wMch  it  had  been  Gottscbed's  object  to  foist  en 
Germany.  He  went>  indeed,  atitt  further,  and  asserted  that 
'^akespeate,  ivKh  all  his  faregnlatitiea,  was  a  mora  faithful 
obsenrer  of  the  spMt  of  Aristotle's  laws^  "and  consequently  a 
greater  poet,  than  werc  the  Frenck  dnasic  writers.  He  looked 
to  England  and  not  to  France  for  the  regeneration  of  the  German 
theatre,  and  his  own  dramas  were  piaiieer*work  in  tl|is  direction. 
Miss  Sara  Sampson  <I755)  i»  t  bttrgefUehe  Tragddie  on  the  lines 
of  LUk>'8  Merchant  of  Laniim^  Mimsa  von  Bamhdm  (1767),  a 
eomedy  fn  the  spirit  of  Farquhsv;  in  Bmdia  GalMH  (1772), 
again  with  English  models  in  view,  he  remoulded  the  "tragedy 
of  common  life  "  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Stunm  mtd  Dnmgr, 
and  finally  in  Natkan  der  Weist  (177^)  he  won  acceptance  for 
iambic  blank  verse  as  the  medium  of.  the  higher  drama.  His 
two  most  promising  disdplea— J.  F.  von  Cnmegk  (i7iT-*i758) 
and  J.  W.  von  Brawe  (173^1758) — unfortunately  died  young, 
and  C.  F.  We^se  (i 726-1 804)  was  not  gifted  enough  to  advance 
the  drama  in  its  literary  aspects.  Leasing's  name  ia  associated 
with  Winckelmann's  in  Laokoon  (1766),  a  treatise  in  which  he 
set  sbout  defining  the  bomidaries  between  paiothig,  sculpture 
and  poetry,  and  with  those  of  the  Jewish  philoaoplier,  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (1729-1786)  and  the  Berlin  bookseHor  C  F.  Nioolai 
(>7S3-'Sv>)^  the  famous  Lt<era<»rirs^  HeraLesBOf  ldeiilifi«l 


himself  with  the  best  critical  principles  of  the  rationalistic  move- 
ment— principles  which,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  employed' 
in  a  fierce  onslaught  on  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  intolerance. 

To  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  German  imagination 
C  M.  WieUnd  (1733-1813)  also  contributed,  but  in  a  different 
way.  Although  no  enemy  of  pseudo-cUssidsm,  he  broke  with 
the  stiff  dogmatism  of  Gottsched  and  his  friends,  and  tempered 
the  pietism  of  Klopstock  by  introducing  the  Germans  to  the 
lighter  poetry  of  the  south  of  Eurc^.  With  the  exception  of  his 
fairy  q>ic  Oberon  (1780),  Wieland's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect; 
he  did,  however,  excellent  service  to  the  development  of  German 
prose  fiction  with  his  psychological  novel,  Agatkon  (i  766-1 767), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  Goethe's  Wilhdm 
Meister,  and  with  his  humorous  satire  ZHe  Ahderiten  (1774). 
Wieland  had  a  considerable  following,  both  among  poets  and 
prose  writers;  he  was  particulariy  looked  up  to  in  Austria, 
towards  the  end  of  the  x  8th  century,  where  the  literary  movement 
advanced  more  slowly  than  in  the  north.  Here  Aloys  Blimiauer 
(1735-1789)  and  J.  B.  von  Alxinger  (1755-1797)  wrote  their 
travesties  and  epics  under  his  influence.  In  Saxony,  M.  A.  von 
ThUmmel  (1738-1817)  showed  his  adherence  to  Wieland's 
school  in  hb  comic  epic  in  prose,  WUhdmine  (1764),  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  his  prose  writings;  on  the  other  hand,  K.  A. 
Korlum  (1745-1824),  author  of  the  most  popular  comic  epic  of 
the  iimt.  Die  Jebsiade  (1784),  was  but  little  influenced  by  Wieland. 
TThe  German  novel  owed  much  to  the  example  of  Agftthon. 
but  the  groundwork  and  form  were  borrowed  from  English 
models;  Gellert  had  begun  by  imitating  Richardson  in  his 
ScMwediscke  CrUfin  (1747-1748),  and  he  was  followed  by  J.  T. 
Hermes  (1738-1S21),  by  Wieland's  friend  Soi^ie  von  Laroche 
(1730-1807),  by  A.  von  Knigge  (1752-1796)  and  J.  K.  A.  Musftus 
(1735-1787),  the  hist  mentioned  being,  however,  best  knowq 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  VciksmUrchen  (17S2-1786). 
Meanwhile  a  rationalism,  less  materialistic  and  strict  than  that 
of  Wolff,  was  spreading  rapidly  through  educated  middle-class 
society  in  Germany.  Men  like  Knigge,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
J.  G.  Zimmerroann  (1728-1795),  T.  Q,  von  Hippd  (1741-1796), 
Christian  Garve  (1742-1798),  J.  J.  Engel  (1741-1802),  as  wdl 
as  the  educational  theorists  J.  B.  Basedow  (i 723-1 790)  and 
J.  H.  Ptstak>zzi  (1746-1827),  wrote  books  and  essays  on  "popular 
phikwophy  "  which  were  as  eagerly  read  as  the  moraliscke 
Wochensckrijten  of  the  preceding  epoch;  and  with  this  group 
of  writers  must  also  be  associated  the  most  brilliant  of  German 
18th-century  satirists,  G.  C.  Lichtcnberg  (1742-1799), 

Such  was. the  milieu  from  which  spcapg  the  most  advanced 
pioneef  of  the  rlsssjcal  epoch  of  modern  (krman  .literature, 
J.  G.  Herder  (1744-1803).  The  transition  from  the  popular 
philosophers. of  the  Ai^kUirung  to  Herder  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau;  and  in  Germany  itself 
that  transition  is  if  presented  by  men  like  Thomas  Abbt  (i738r 
1766)  mhI  J>  Q*  Hamann  (1730-1788).  The  revolutionary 
nature  of  mrder's  thought  lay  in  that  writer's  antipathy  (0 
hand  and  fast  svstems,  to  laws  imposed  upon  genius;  he  graspe<^ 
at  no  thinker  before  him,  the  idea  of  historical  evolution.  By 
segaiding  the  human  race  as  the  product  of  a  slow  evolution  from 
prinxitive  conditions,  he  revolutionized  the  methods  and  stand- 
point of  historical  sdenoe  and  awakened  an  interest— rfor  which, 
of  course^  Rousseau  had  prepared  the  way— in  the  early  history 
of  mankind.  He  himself  coUected  and  published  the  Volksliedsr 
of  all  natikms  (1778^1779), and  drew  attention  to  those  elements 
in  (German  life  and  art  which  were,  ia  the  best  and  niost  predous 
sense,  national— elements  which  his  predei^essors  had  despised 
as. Inconsistent  with  classk:  formulae  and  systems.  Herder  is 
thus  not  merely  the  foreruoner^  but  the  actual  founder  of  the 
literary  movreme^t  known  as  Sturm  und  Drang,  New  ground 
was  broken  in  a  similar  way  by  a  group  of  ppets,,  who  show  the 
results  of  Klopstock's  influence  on  the  new  literary  movement: 
the  G6ttineen  "  Bund  "  or  "  Hain,"  a  number  of  young  students 
vho  met  together  in  177s.  am)  for  several  years  published  their 
poetry  in  the  CdUinger  Musemalmanack.  With,  the  exception 
of  the  two  broth^m,  Cb.  au  Suilberg  (1748^1821)  and  F.  U  zu 
Stolberg  (irsot- i3i0)i  pdio  ^o^pied,a•o|||ewbat  peculiar  position 
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in  the  **  Bund/*  the  members  of  this  CoteHe  were  drawn  from 
tlie  peasant  dass  of  the  lower  bourgeoisU;  J.  K.  Voss  (1751- 
iS:i6),  the  leader  of  the  "  Bund/*  was  a  typical  North  German 
peasant,  and  his  idyll,  Luise  (1784),  gives  a  realistic  picture  of 
German  provincial  life.  L.  H.  C.  Hdlty  (1748-1776)  and  J.  M. 
Mnicr  (17 50-1814),  again,  excelled  in  simple  lyrics  in  the  tone' 
of  the  Volkslied^  Gosely  associated  with  the  GOttingen  group 
were  M.  Gaudius  (1740-181 5),  the  Wandsbccker  Bote — as  he  was 
called  after  the  journal  he  edited — an  even  more  unassuming 
and  hon[ieIy  representative  of  the  German  peasant  in  literature 
than  Voss,  and  G.  A.  BQrger  (i  748-1 794)  who  contributed  to 
the  CdUinger  Musenalmanach  ballads,  such  as  the  famous  Lenore 
( 1 7  74) ,  of  the  very  first  rank.  These  ballads  were  the  best  products 
of  the  Gdttingen  school,  and,  together  with  Goethe's  Strassburg 
and  Frankfort  songs,  represent  the  highest  point  toudied  by 
the  lyric  and  ballad  poetry  of  the  period. 

But  the  GSttingen  "  Bund  "  stood  somewhat  aside  from  the 
main  movement  of  literary  development  In  Germany;  it  was 
only  a  phase  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  and  quieter,  less  turbulent 
than  that  on  which  Goethe  had  set  the  stamp  of  his  personality. 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (1749-1832)  bad,  as  a  student  in 
Leipzig  (1765-1768),  written  lyrics  in  the  Anacreontic  vein  and 
dramas  in  alexandrines.  But  In  Strassburg,  where  he  went 
to  continue  his  studies  in  1 770-1 771,  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Herder,  who  won  his  interest  for  the  new  Kterary 
movement.  Herder  imbued  him  with  his  own  Ideas  of  the 
importance  of  primitive  history  and  Gothic  architecture  and 
inspired  him  with  a  pride  in  German  nationality;  Herder 
convinced  him  that  there  was  more  genuine  poetry  in  a  simple 
Volkslied  than  in  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  German  imitators 
of  Horace  or  Anacreon;  above  all,  he  awakened  his  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespeare.  The  pamphlet  Von  deulseher  Art  tmi  Kunst 
(1773)1  ^o  which,  besides  Goethe  and  Herder,  the  historian 
Justus  Mdser  (1730-1794)  also  contributed,  may  be  regacrded 
as  the  manife^o  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang.  The  effect  on  Goethe 
of  the  new  ideas  was  instantaneous;  they  seemed  at  once  to 
tet  his  genius  free,  and  from  1771  to  1775  he  was  extraordinarily 
fertile  hi  poetic  ideas  and  creations.  His  Gdtt  Mm  BerHckinim 
(i77i-i773)»  ^^  first  drama  of  the  5/iirffi  uni  />rafi^,  wasfottowed 
within  a  year  by  the  first  novel  of  the  movement,  Wertkers 
Leiden  (1774);  he  dashed  off  Clavigo  and  St^a  in  a  few  wtAa 
In  1774  and  1775,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  Smgs^kU, 
dramatic  satires  and  fragments — including  FouH  in  its  earliest 
form  (Uie  do-c^led  Urfaust) — not  to  mention  love-tongs  irhich 
at  last  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Klopstodc.  Goethe's  lyrics  were 
no  less  epoch-making  than  his  first  drama  and  novel,  for  they 
i>ut  an  end  to  the  artifidal&y  which  for  centuries  had  lettered 
German  lyric  expression.  In  all  forms  of  literature  he  set  tbe 
fashion  to  his  time;  the  Shakespearian  restlessness  of  GM§  WH 
Beriidtingen  found  enthusiastic  imitators  in  J.  M.  R.  Lent 
(1751-1792)^  whose  i4fifficr^ng«n  46eri  THeolef  {1774)  Ibrmukted 
theoretically  the  laws,  or  defiant  of  laws,  of  the  new  drama,  In 
F.  M.  von  Klinger  (1752-1831),  J.  A.  LeIsewits  (i75i-x6oO),U.L«. 
Wagner  (1747^x779)  and  Friedrich  HQller,  better  known  m 
:MaIerM(lller  (1749-1825).  The  dramatic  literature  of  the  5terNi 
und  Drhng  was  its  most  characteristic  produciMndetd,  the 
very  name  of  the  movement  was  borrowed  from  a  pby  by 
Klinger;  It  was  inspired,  as  Cdti  v&n  BaHekingtH  had  been,  by  tlM 
desire  to  present  upon  the  stage  figures  of  Sfaakcapeariitt  grabdeur 
Impelled  and  tortured  by  gigantic  passions,  all  conaldei'atloni  of 
plot,  construction  and  form  bdng  legaided  as  fubotdinatv  t» 
the  development  of  character.  The  fiction  of  iht  Skirm  4Mitf 
Drangt  again,  was  in  its  eaiiicr  stages  dominated  by  Wiflkm 
XxideM,  as  may  be  seen  fia  the  noVds  of  F.  H.  JaooM  <«74^i8s^) 
and  J.  M.  Miller,  wlio  has  been  already  tnentioM.  Later,  te  the 
hands  of  J^  J.  W.  Heinse  (174^x803),  antbor  of  Afikfdidh 
(1787),  K&iger,  K.  Ph.  MoriU  (1757-1793),  wlioae  Anim  RtUer 
(1785)  deariy  foreshadows  WUhdm  Meiaier,  it  niected  not 
merely  the  sentimentaHsm,  bnt  also  the  phfloaopUa  mA  artMc 
ideas  of  the  period. 

WiththeproductioBof  IMeXiMAef  (i7«r)  by  johann  PriodHch 
Schiiler  (1759-1805),  tlie  dramas  the  Simu  futi  DnMg  eatand 


upon  a  new  development.  Although  hardly  less  turbwient  in 
spirit  than  the  work  of  Klinger  and  Ltisewiu,  SchlHer's  irasedy 
was  more  skHfulIy  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  tlteatte;  lib 
succeeding  dramas,  Pieno  and  Kokale  und  Lk&e,"wcre  also 
admirable  stage^plays,  and  in  D0U  CoHm  (1787)  ha  abandoned 
prose  for  the  iambic  blank  verse  whfcb  Lessing  luHi  made  accept- 
able in  Nathan  d»  Wti$t,  The  **  practkai  "  character  of  the 
new  drama  Is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  ScMlier^  omicni* 
porary,  O.  von  Gemmingen  {1753-1836),  the  iatitator  of  Diderol« 
in  the  excellent  domestic  dramas  of  the  aciors  F.  L.  Sdirlkler 
(1744-1816)  and  A.  W.  Ifiiaad  (1759^1814),  and  even  in  the 
popular  medieval  plays,  the  so-called  Ritterdrameu  <rf  wlucfa 
Gdtt  von  Btrliikingen  was  tlie  modd.  Germany  owes  to  tlie 
Sturm  und  Drauf  her  natfonal  theatre;  pcnnaBent  tlKatres 
were  established  in  tbeso  years  at  Hamburgi  Mannheim,  Gotha, 
and  even  at  Vienna,  which,  as  may  be  seen  fcom  tlie  dramas  of 
C.  H.  von  Ayrenhoff  (1733-1819),  had  hanUy  thai  advaooed 
beyond  Gottsched's  ideal  of  a  aatioaal  Uteratose.  Iht  Hofbuif- 
theater  of  Vienna,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Oenban  stages,  -was 
virtually  foimded  In  1776. 

{b)  Cemum  ClassUal  Utofatmt.'^VM  energy  of  the  Shmm 
und  Drang,  which  was  essentially  ioonodastic  in  its  methods, 
soon  exhausted  itself.  For  Goethe  this  phase  ia  his  developnMnt 
came  to  an  end  with  his  departure  for  Wehnar  in  1775,  wWIe, 
after  writing  Don  Carlos  (1787),  Schille^  turned  from  poetry 
to  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy.  These  sid>jects  occxipied 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  for  several  years,  and  not  nntfl 
the  very  dose  of  the  century  did  he,uader  the  stimulus  of  Goethe's 
friendship,  return  to  the  drama.  The  first  ten  yearn  of  Goethe's 
life  in  Weimar  were  comparativdy  woproductive;  he  had  left 
the  5l«fM  mid  Drang  beldnd  him;  its  develofaDAeBts,  for  which 
he  himseM  had  been  primarify  reqMmsible,  were  distasteful  to 
him;  and  he  bad  ndt  yet  formed  a  new  creed.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Wehnar  coort^  where  classic  or  even  pseudo- 
chssic  tastes  pievafkd^  he  was  gradually  findmg  his  way  to  a 
form  of  literary  att  which  shoakl  reconcile  the  bamanistlc  ideals 
of  the  16th  century  with  the  poetic  models  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  he  did  not  arriwe  at  dearnem  in  his  ideas  aatfl  after  his 
sojourn  in  Italy  (1786-1788),  an  episode  of  the  first  inportaxkce 
for  his  menial  development.  Ita^  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
revdatioa  to  Goethe  of  the  amiqae;  ha  had  goneto  Italy  to 
find  resliaad  what '  Winck»hnsan  had  tai^^t,  aad  here  he  con- 
cdved  that  ideal  of  a  dasiie  literature,,  which  for  the  next  twenty 
years  dominsod  Oetman  litarature  and  taade  Weimar  iu 
metMpoCst  ta  Italy  be  gave  IpUgmU  auf  Taarir  (i7ft7)  its 
final  form,  he  oampielcd  Mimtid  (1788)— like  the  exactly  coa- 
temporary  i}m  Cadot  of  Scfailler«  a  kind  of  bridge  from  Stmrm 
und  Drattg  to  cisMiHsnv-^nd  all  bat  finished  Torquaio  Tass9 
(1790).  If^VfMsiMMitoviAikiv'aJas (xi79S-i796)  bears  testimooy 
t»  the  dear  and  dediiwe  vietis  which  he  had  acquired  on  all 
<IuestlsaB  of  art  and  of  the  tamcticid  odnduct  «f  ilfe. 

Long  before  Wilkeim  MaUkr  appeared,  however,  Gennaa 
thoaghi  and  Uteratuie  had  anivad  at  that  atahflity  and  self- 
oonfideoce  which  are  tkt  ssasl  essstitial  elemeats  in  a  great 
literaiy  pcdod.  Lsthejrsas^Lessiag^'deatht  I78i,linmaattd 
Kadt  (i7S4«48o4),  the  gnat  philosopher,  had  published  his 
Kritik  dt9  rnum  VotuwhI^  and  this,  together  with  the  two  later 
trcatlsea,  Kridik  dtr  ffohhehm  Vofumft  (1788)  and  Kriiik  do' 
UrkUtkrafi  {1790),  placed  Ahe  .GeHnaasin  the  front  rank  ol 
thiiddng  nations.  Under  the  influence  of  Kant«  ScfaiUer  turned 
Irem  the  study  af  history  to  that  of  philosophy  atod  more  esped- 
ally  aesthetics.  -  "His  nhffcxviphic  lyiios,r  his  treatises  on  AnwuU 
und  W0rd9,  on  tiie  Attkttisdm  Bniektmt  dot  Uenukeu  (1795), 
and  Ottr  uaim  uud  soutimmtdUocMt  Dkkkmg  (1795)  show,  on 
the  philosophicaadtheaiticalside,  the  movement  of  the  century 
from  the  irresponsMe  subjectivity  of  Shirm  und  Drang  to  the 
calm  idealism  of  classic  attainment.  la  the  same  way,  German 
historical  writing  had  in  these  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
men  Uka  Justas  Uaser,  Thomss  Abbt,  I.  laeUn,  F.  C.  Schlosser, 
Schfllerfaimself  and,  gieatest  of  all,  Johannes  von  Mailer  (175a- 
ite9),  advanced  from  disconnected*  vasystematic  chronicKag 
ta acleari|rtimiight'4fit  philassphic  andscientific  aaethod.    J.G» 
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K  horsier  (i7S4''t794).  wBo  had  ftcconpanied  Cook  round  the 
world,  and  Alexan<kr  von  Humboldt,  (i  769-1859),  gave  Germany 
models  of  dear  and  lucid  descriptive  writing.  In  praaical 
politics  and  economics,  when  once  the  unbalanced  vagaries  of 
undiluted  Rousseauism  had  fallen  into  discredit,  Germany  pro- 
duced much  wise  and  temperate  thinking  which  prevented  Iht 
spread  of  the  French  Revolution  to  Germany,  and  provided 
a  practical  basis  on  which  the  social  and  political  fabric  could 
be  built  up  anew,  after  the  Revolution  had  made  the  old  r^me 
Impossible  ^n  Europe.  Men  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  (1767- 
183s)  <^nd  the  philosopher  J.  G.  Fichte  (176^x814)  were,,  in 
two  widely  different  spheres,  rcprcsentiitive  ol  this  type  of 
intellcctua]  eminence. 

Meanwhile,  in  I704>  that  friendship  between  Goethe  and 
Schiller  had  begun,  which  lasted,  unbroken,  until  the  younger 
poet's  death  in  1805.  Those  years  mark  the  summit  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller's  classicism,  and  the  great  epoch  of  Weimar's  history 
as  a  literary  focus.  Schiller's  treatises  had  provided  a  theoretical 
basis;  bis  new  jonmal,  DU  H&rtht.  might  be  called  ihe  Uf erary 
organ  of  the  movement^-alihough  in  this  respect  the  subsequent 
Muftnalmauack,  in  which  the  two  poets  published  their  magnifi- 
cent ballad  poetry,  had  more  value.  Goethe,  as  director  of  the 
.  ducal  theatre,  could  to  a  great  extent  control  dramatic  production 
in  Germany.  Under  his  encouragement,  SchiUer  turned  from 
philosophy  16  poetry  and  wrote  the  splendid  series  of  classic 
dramas  beginning  with  the  trik>gy  of  IVaUenskin  and  closing 
with  Wilhdm  Tdl  and  the  fragment  of  Dcmeirius\  while  to 
Goethe  we  owe,  above  all,  the  epic  of  Hermann  und  Dorol/tea, 
Less  important  w^re  the  btter's  severely  classical  plays  Die 
ttoiurltche  TochUr  and  Pandora',  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  chie/ly  owing  to  Schiller's  stimulus  that  in  those 
years  Goethe  brought  the  first  part  of  Faii}/(i8o8)toa  conclusion. 

Although  acknowledged  leaders  of  German  letters,  Goeihe 
and  Schiller  hod  considerable  opposition  to  contend  with.  The 
Sinrm  und  Draug  had  by  no  means  exhausted  itsdf,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  0nc4  dominant  ratlonalbtlc  movement 
wcce  particularly  arrogant  and . overbearing.  The  literature 
associated  with  both  Sturm  und  Drang  and  rationalism  was  at 
this  period  palpably  decadent;  no  comparison  could  be  made 
between  the  magnificent  achievements  of  Goethe  and  Schiller., 
or  even  of  Herder  and  Wieland  with  the  "  fam%  "  dramas  of 
inland,  still  less  with  the  extraordinarily  popular  plays  of  A.  von 
Kotzcbue  <i76i>i8i9),  of  with  those  bustling  medieval  RiUcr- 
dramat,  which  were  espedally  cultivated  in  south  Germany. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  between  Moritz's^l ;iA7;t  Reiser  or  the  philo- 
sophic Qovels  which  Klinger  wrote  in  bis  later  years*  and  Goethe's 
Mcislcri  nor  can  the  once  so  fervently  admired  novels  of  jean 
Paul  Richter  (1765-1825)  take  a  very  high  place.  Neither  the 
fantastic  humour  nor  the  penetrating  thoughts  with  which 
Ricbter's  books  are  strewn  make  up  for  their  lock  of  artistic  form 
and  interest;  they  are  essentially  products  of  Sitam  und  Drang. 
Lastly,  in  the  province  of  lyric  arid  epic  pocuy,  it  is  impo^ble 
to  regard  poets  like  the  gentle  F.von  Mattliisson(i 761-1831), 
or  the  less  inspired  G.  L.  Kosegarten  (i  758-1818)  and  C.  A. 
Tiedge  (1752-1841),  as  worthily  seconding  the  masterpieces 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the  greatness 
of  Germany's  classical  period,  we  think  mainly  of  the  work  of 
her  two  chief  poets;  the  distance  that  separated  them  from 
their  immediate  contemporaries  was  enormous.  Moreover,  at 
the  very  close  of  the  i8th  century  a  new  literary  rhoveomnt 
arose  in  admitted  opposition,  to  the  classicism  of  Weimar,  and 
to  this  movement,  which  first  took  definite  form  in  the  Romantic 
Khool,  the  sympathies  of  the  younger  generation  turned.  Just 
as  in  the  previous  generation  the  Siurnt  und  Drang  bad  been 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a  return  to  classic  and  'impersonal 
principles  of  Uterary  composition,  so  now  the  classicism  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  which  had  produced  masterpieces  like  WalUnslein 
and  Hermann  und  Dorothea ^  had  to  yield  to  a  revival  of  individual- 
ism and  subjectivity,  which,  In  the  form  of  Romanticbm,  pro> 
foundly  influenced  the  literature  of  the  whole  i9tfa  century. 

(f)  The  Romantic  Movement. — The  first  Romantic  school 
bovever,  was  founded,  ^ot  as  a  protest  against  the  classicism  of 


Weimar,  with  which  its  leadem  wero  in  essential  sympathy, 
but  against  the  shalk>w,  utilitarian  rationalism  of  BerliH. 
Ludwig  Tieck  (i773~iS53)»  a  leading  member  of  the  school, 
was  in  reality  a  belated  SlUrmer  und  DrUnger,  who  in  his  early 
years  had  chafed  under  the  unimaginative  tastes  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  sought  for  «  positive  faith  to  put  in  their  place. 
Friedrich  Holderlin  (i  770-1843),  one  of  the  most  gifted  poeU  of 
this  age,  demonstrates  no  less  clearly  than  Tieck  the  essential 
afiinity  between  Slurm  wtd  DroMg  and  Romanticism;  be,  too^ 
forms  a  bridge  from  tthe  one  individualistic  movement  to  the 
other.  The  theoretic  basis  of  Romanticism  waa,  however, 
established  by  the  two  brothers,  August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich 
Schlegcl  (1767-184$  and  1772-1829),  who,  accepting,  in  great 
measure,  Schiller's  aesthetic  condosions,  adapted  them  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  more  subjective  attitude  towards  literature. 
While  Schiller,  like  Leasing  before  hia,  insisted  on  the  critic's 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  according  to  a  definite  code  of  principles^ 
these  Romantic  critics  nuiintained  that  the  first  duty  of  criticism 
was  to  understand  and  ai^eciate;  the  right  of  genius  to  follow 
its  natural  bent  was  sacred.  The  Herzensergiessungen  eines 
kunsUieheMden  Kiaskrbruden  by  Tieck's  school-friend  W.  H. 
Wackenioder  (i  773-1798)  contained  the  Romantic  art-theory* 
while  the  hymns  and  fragmentary  novels  of  Friedrich  von 
Hardenberg  (known  as  Novalis,  1772-1801),  and  the  dramas 
and  faiiy  tales  of  Tieck,  were  the  characteristic  products  of 
Romantic  literature.  The  universal  sympathies  of  the  movement 
were  exemplified  by  the  many  admirable  translations — greatest 
of  all,  SchlcgfiW  Shakespeare  (i797-i8io)>- which  were  produced 
under  its  auspices.-  Romanticism  was  essentially  conciliatory  in 
its  tendencies,  that  Is  to  say,  it  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  poetry 
with  other  provinces  of  social  and  intellectual  life;  the  hard  and 
fast  boundaries  which  the  older  critics  had  set  up  as  to  what 
poetry  might  and  might  not  do,  were  put  aside,  and  the  domain 
of  literature  was  regarded  as  co<-exten8ive  with  life  itself;  paint- 
ing and  music,  philosophy  and  ethics,  were  all  accepted  as  con* 
stituent  elements  of  or  aids  to  Romantic  poetry.  Fichte,  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelliqg  (1775-1854) 
were  the  exponents  of  the  Romantic  doctrine  in  philosophy, 
while  the  theologian  F.  £.  D.  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834) 
demonstrated  how  vital  the  revival  of  individualism  was  for 
religious  thought. 

The  Romantic  school,  whose  chief  members  were  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Wackcnroder  and  Novalis,  was  virtually  founded 
in  1798,  when  the  Schlegels  began  to  publish  their  journal  the 
Atkenaeum;  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  school  was  of  very 
short  duration.  Wackenroder  and  Novalis  died  young,  and  by 
the  year  1804.  the  other  membcis  were  widely  separated.  Two 
years  later,  however,  another  phase  of  Romanticism  became 
associated  with  the  town  of  Hoklclberg.  The  leaders  of  this 
second  or  younger  Romantic  school  were  R.  Breotano  (1778- 
1842),  L.  A.  vpn  Arnim  (1781-1831)  and  J.  J.  von  Gdrrcs  (1776-r 
1848),  their  organ,  correq)onding  to  the  Athenaeum^  was  the 
Zeitung  /Mr  Eindedler,  or  TrSst'EUisamkeit,  and  their  most 
characteristic  production  the  colkxtion  of  VolksliedeTy  published 
under  the  title  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (1805-1808).  Compared 
with  the  earlier  school  the  Heidelberg  writers  were  more  practical 
and  realistic,  more  faithful  to  imture  and  the  commonplace  life 
of  everyday.  They,  too,  were  interested  in  the  Cserman  past 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they  put  aside  the  idealizing  glasses 
of  their  predecessors  and  kept  to  historic  truth;  they  wrote 
historical  novels,  not  stories  of  an  imaginary  medieval  world 
as  Novalis  had  done,  and  when  they  cdUected  Volkslicdcr  and 
VoUuhUcher^  they  refrained  from  decking  out  the  simple  tradition 
with  musical  effects,  or  from  heightening  the  poetic  situation 
by  -'  Romantic  ironyi'  Their  immediaU  Influence  On  German 
intellectual  life  was  consequently  greater;*  they  stimulated 
and  deepened  the  interest  of  the  German  people  In  their  own 
past;  and  we  ow^  to  them  the  foundations  of  the  study  of 
German  philology  and  medieval  literature,  both  the  brothers 
Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  (1785-1863  and  1786-1859)  having 
been  in  touch  with  this  circle  in  th^;  early  days.  A^saln,  the 
Heidelberg  poets  strengthened  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit 
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«f  tlMir  peopte;  tliey  pfep«red  tlie  way  for  the  rising  against 
Napoleon,  which  culminated  in  the  year  1813,  and  produced 
that  outburst  of  patriolk  song,  associated  with  E.  M.  Arndt 
(1769-1860),  K.  Th.  Kdmer  (1791-^1813)  and  M.  voa  Schenken- 
dorf  (1 783-181 7). 

The  subsequent  history  of  Romantldsm  stands  in  t\oie 
relation  to  the  ^Heidelberg  «:bool,  and  when,  about  1809,  the 
tatter  broke  up,  and  Arnim  and  Brentano  settled  in  Berlin, 
iht  Romantic  movement  followed  two  dearly  marked  lines  of 
development,  one  north  German,  the  other  associated,  with 
Wtlrttemberg.  The  Prussian  capital,  hotbed  of  rationalism 
as  it  was,  h^,  from  the  first,  been  intimately  assodated  with 
Romantidsm;  the  first  school  had  virtually  been  founded 
there,  and  north  Germans,  Kke  Heinrich  von  KJebt  (1777-1811) 
and  Zacharias  Werner  (1768-1 823)  had  done  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Romantic  drama  than  had  the  members  of  either 
Romantic  school.  These  men,  and  more  espledaDy  Kleist, 
Prussia's  greatest  dramatic  poet,  showed  how  the  capridous 
Romantic  ideas  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  dassic 
tradition  established  by  Schiller,  how  they  could  be  rendered 
serviceable  to  the  national  theatre.  At  the  same  time,  Berlin 
was  not  a  favourable  soil  for  the  development  of  Romantic 
ideas,  and  the  drde  of  poets  which  gathered  round  Arnim  and 
Brentjg[io  there,  either  themselves,  demonstrated  the  decadence 
of  theseldeas,  or  their  work  contained  dements  which  in  sub- 
sequent years  hastened  the  downfall  df  the  movement.  Friedrich 
{le  la  Motte  Fouqu6  (1777-1843),  for  instance,  shows  how  easy 
it  was  for  the  medieval  tastes  of  the  Romanticists  to  degenerate 
into  mediocre  novels  and  plays,  hardly  richer  in  genuine  poetry 
than  were  the  productions  of  the  later  Sturm  und  Drang;  and 
fi.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (1 776^18* j>,  powerful  genhis  though  he 
was,  cultivated  with  preference  in  his  stories,  a  morbid  super- 
naturalism,  which  was  only  a  decadent  form  of  the  early  Ronrantic 
delight  in  the  wdrld  of  fairies  and  spirits.  The  lyric  was  less 
sensitive  to  baleful  influences,  but  even  here  the  north  German 
Romantic  circle  could  only  point  to  one  lyric  poet  6f  the  first 
rank,  J.  von  Eichendorlf  (1788-1857);  while  in  the  poetry  of 
A.  von  (^hamisso  (1781-1838)  the  volatile  Romantic  spirituality 
is  too  often  wanting.  Others  again,  like  Friedrich  RUckert 
(1788-1866),  sought  the  inspiration  which  Romanticism  was  no 
longer  able  to  give,  in  the  East;  still  another  group,  of  which 
Wilhelm  Mflllcr  (1794-1827)  fa  the  chief  rcpresenutive,  followed 
Byron's  example  and  awakened  German  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  Creeks  and  Poles. 

Apart  from  Eichendorff,  the  vital  lyric  poetry  of  the  third 
and  last  (Aase  of  Romanticism  must  be  looked  for  fn  the  Swabian 
school,  which  gathered  round  Uhland.  Ludw^  Uhland  (ii^l- 
1862)  was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Hddelberg  poets,  and,  In  his 
lyrics  and  especially  in  his  ballads,  he  succeeded  in  grafting  the 
lyricism  of  the  Romantic  school  on  to  the  traditions  of  German 
ballad  poetry  which  had  been  handed  down  from  Bfirgcr,  Schiller 
and  CSoethe.  But,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  other  disdplcs 
of  the  Hddelberg  Romanticists,  Uhland's  interest  In  the  German 
past  was  the  serious  interest  of  Iht  scholar  rather  than  the  purely 
poetic  interest  of  the  earlier  Romantic  poets.  The  merit  of  the 
Swabian  drcle,  the  chief  members  of  which  w^re  J.  "Kemer 
(1786-1862).  G.  Schwab  (1792-1850),  W.  WalbKnger(i8o4-T83o), 
W.  Hattff  (1802-1827)  and,  most  gifted  of  all,  E.  Mttrike  (1804- 
187  s)  ?)ras  that  these  writers  preserved 'the  Romantic  traditions 
from  the  ^integrating  influences  to  wMcb  their  nortl^  (jerman 
contemporaries  were  exposed.  They  introduced  few  new  notes 
into  lyric  poetry,  but  they  maintained  the  best  tradhiohs  intact, 
and  when,  a  generation  later,  the  anti^Romantlc  movement 
of  **  Young  Germany  **  had  run  its  course,  it  was  to  Worttemberg 
Germany  looked  for  a  revival  of  the  old  Romantic  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  background  of  aH  these  phases  of  Romantic 
evdlution,  through  whiqh  Gertnany  passed  between  1798  and 
1832,  stands  the  majestic  and  imposing  figure  of  Goethe* 
personally  he  had  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  movement  beeo 
opposed  to  that  reversion  to  subjectivity  and  lawlessness  whkh 
the  first  Romantic  school  seemed  to  him  to  represent;  to  the  end 
of  Us  life  be  vegarded himself  as  a  "daa6i«^''iiot  a"r6mantic'' 


poet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  liberal-minded  a 
thmker  and  critic  to  be  obliviQus  to  the  fruitful  influence  of  the 
new  movement.  Almost  without  exception  he  judged  the  young 
poets  of  the  new  century  fairly,  and  treated  them  sympathetically 
and  kindly;  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  new— and  for  the  most 
part  **  undassical  **— devdopment  of  literature  In  England, 
France  and  Italy;  and  his  own  published  work,  above  all,  the 
first  part  of  Faust  (1808),  PU  Waklverumudtschajtcn  (1809), 
Die/dun^  und  WahrhcU  (1811-1814,  a  final  volume  in  1833), 
Westdsdicher  Divan  (1819),'  WUhdm  Meistan  Wauderjaht 
(1821-1829)  and  the  second  |nirt  of  Faust  (published  in  1832 
after  the  poet*^  death),  stood  in  no  antagonism  to  the  Romantic 
ideas  of  thdr  time.  C)ne  might  rather  say  that  (Soeihe  was  the 
bond  between  the  two  fundamental  literary  movements  of  the 
German  dasdcal  age;  that  his  work  achieved  that  reconciliation 
of  <*  dassic  ^  and  **  romantic  *'  which,  rightly  regarded,  was  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  Romantic  school  itself. 

VI.  GEftMAM  LtTBtAivsfi  stMCB  Cotnn  (18311906) 

{a)  Young  Germany. — With  Goethe^s  death  a  great  age  in 
German  poetry  came  to  a  dose.  Long  before  1832  RomantTdsm 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  begun  to  lose  ground,  and  the  July  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  the  effects  of  which  were  almost  as  keenly  felt  in 
Germany  as  in  France,  gave  the  movement  its  death-blow. 
Meanwhile  the  march  of  ideas  in  Germany  itself  had  not  been 
favourable  t6  Romanticism.  Schdling  had  given  place  to  G. 
W.  F.  Hegel  (1770-1831),  now  the  dominant  force  In  German 
philosophy,  and  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  proved  as  unfruitful 
an  influence  on  literature  as  that  of  Ficbte  and  SchelUng  had  been 
fruitful.  The  transference  of  Romantic  ideas  to  the  domain 
of  practical  religion  and  politics  had  proved  reactionary  in  its 
effects;  Romanticism  became  the  cloak  for  a  kind  of  Neo- 
cathblicism,  and  Romantic  politics,  as  enunciated  by  men  like 
F.  von  Centz  (1764-1832)  and  Adam  Mailer  (1779-1829),  served 
as  an  apology  for  the  Biettemich  r6gime  in  Austria.  Only  at 
the  universities— in  Gdttingen,  Hddelberg  and  Berlin— did 
the'  movement  continue,  in  the  best  sense,  to  be  productive; 
German  philology,  German  historical  science  and  German 
jurisprudence  benefited  by  Komantic  Ideas,  long  after  Romantic 
poetry  liad  fallen  into  decay.  The  day  of  Romanticism  was 
dearly  over;  but  a  return  to  the  classic  and  humanitarian  spirit 
of  the  18th  century  was  impossible.  The  sodal  condition  <rf 
F.uropehad  been  profoundly  altered  by  the  French  Revolution; 
the  rise  of  industrialism  had  created  new  economic  problems, 
the  march  of  sdence  had  overturned  old  prejudices.  And  in  a 
still  higher  degree  were  the  ideas  which  lay  behind  the  social 
upheaval  of  the  July  revohttion  ihcompaUble  with  a  reversion 
In  Germany  to  the  conditions  of  Wdmar  dassidsm.  There  wa^ 
moreover,  no  dbguteing  the  fact  that  Goethe  himself  did  not 
stand  high  with  the  younger  generation  of  German  writers 
who  came  into  power  after  his  death. 

*'  Young  permany  "  did  not  form  a  school  in  the  sense  in  whkb 
the  word  was  iised  by  the  early  Roifianticist^;  the  bond  of  union 
WM  rather  the  consequence  of  political  persecution.  In  December 
T83  5  the  GermaA  "  Bund  '*  issued  a  dcaee  suppresung  the  writlnga 
of  the  **  Hterary  school "  known  as  "  Young  Germany,"  and 
mentioned  by  name  Heinrich  Heine,  Karl  Gutzkow,  LadoU 
Wienbarg,  Theodor  Mundt  and  Heinrich  Laube.  Of  these  men, 
Hdne  (1797-1856)  was  by  far  the  most  famotis.  He  had  made 
his  reputation  in  1826  and  9827  with  Die  Bartreise  and  Das 
Buck  der  Licdet^  both  of  which  booka  show  how  deeply  he  was 
immer^  in  the  Romantic  traditions.  But  Heine  felt  perhaps 
more  acutefy  tban  any  other  man  of  his  time  how  the  ground 
was  sHpptng  away  from  beneath  hfa  feet;  he  repudiated  the 
Romantic  movement  and  hailed  the  July  revolution  as  the  first 
stage  b  the  ^liberation  of  humanity";  while  ultimatdy  be 
sought  in'  France  the  freedom  and  intellectual  stimulus  which 
Genhany  withhe!(^  from  W^.  HeJnc  suffered  from  having  been 
bom  fn  an  age  of  translrion;  he  was  unable  to  realize  in  a  whole- 
hearted way  aH  that  was  good  in  the  new  movement,  which  he 
had  embraced  so  warmly;  his  optimism  was  counteracted  by 
doubts  as  to  whether,  after  aU»  life  bad  not  been  better  in  ibn 
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old  RovaaoUc  GersMAy  of  his  cbildbood  tor  which,  to  the  lA»t, 
be  retained  90  warm  an.  affection.  '  Personal  disappointments 
and  unhappiness  added  to  the  bitterness  of  Heine's  nature, 
and  the  supremely  gifted  lyxic  poet  and  the  hardly  less  gifted 
satirist  were  overshadowed  by  the  cynic  from  whose  biting  wit 
aothing  was  safe. 

Heine^s  contemporary  and— although  he  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  decree  against  the  school— fellow-fighter,  Ludwig  Bdrne 
(1786-1837).  was  a  more  characteristic  representative  of  the 
"  Young  German  **  point  of. view;  for  he  was  free  from  Romantic 
prejudices.  Bdrne  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  for  France  in 
eloquent  Brieje  aus  Paris  (iSao-xSjj),  which  form  a  landmark 
of  importance  in  the  development  otGerman  prose  style*  With 
Karl  Gutzkow  (1811-1878),  who  was  considerably  younger 
than  either  Heine  or  Bdrne,  the  more  positive  aspects  of  the 
"  Young  German  "  movement  begin  to  be  apparent.  He,  too« 
had  become  a  man  of  letters  under  the  influence  of  the  July 
tevolution,  and  with  an  early  novel,  Wally,  d'u  Zweiflerin  (1835), 
which  was  then  regarded  as  atheistic  and  immoral,  he  fought  in 
the  battle  for  the  new  ideas.  His  best  literary  work,  however, 
tvas  the  comedies  with  which  he  enriched  the  German  stage  of 
the  forties,  and  novels  like  DU  RUlcr  torn  Geisie  (1850-1851), 
and  Dir  Zauhenr  ton  Rom  (1858-1861),  whjch  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  later  development  of  German 
fiction.  Heinrich  Laube  (1806-1884),  who,  as  the  author  of 
lengthy  social  novels,  zn^  Rtisenovdlm  in  the  style  of  Heine's 
Reisebilder,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  is 
DOW  only  remembered  as  Germany's  greatest  theatre-director. 
Laube's  connexion  (1850-1867}  with  the  Burgtheatcr  of  Vienna 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  stage.  Heine  and  B5rne,  Gutzkow  and  Laube— these 
were  the  leading  spirits  of  "  Young  Germany  "  ;  in  their  train 
followed  a  host  of  lesser  men,  who  to  (he  present  generation  are 
'lardly  even  names.  In  the  domain  of  scholarship  and  learning 
the  "  Young  German "  movement  was  associated  with  the 
supremacy  of  Hegelianismi  the  leading  spirits  being  D.  F.  Strauss 
(2808-1874),  author  of  the  Ltcben  Jcsu  (1835),  the  historians 
0.  G.  Gervinus  (1805-187 1)  and  W.  Menzel  (1 798-1873),  and  the 
philosopher  L.  A.  Feuerbach  (1804-1872),  who,  although  a 
disciple  of  Hegel,  ultimately  helped  to  destroy  the  latter's 
influence. 

Outside  the  immediate  circle  of  "Yoimg;  Germany,"  other 
tentative  efforts  were  made  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
discredited  literature  of  Romanticism.  The  historical  novel,  for 
instance,  which  Romanticists  like  Arnim  had  cultivated,  fell  at 
an  early  date  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Wilhelm 
Hauff,  Heinrich  Zschokke  (1771-1848)  and  K.  Spindler  (179^ 
iBss)  were  the  most  prominent  amidst  the  many  jmitators  of 
the  Scottish  novelist.  The  drama,  again,  which  since  l^l&sl 
and  Werner  had  been  without  definite  prindples,  was,  partly 
under  Austrian  influence,  finding  its  way  back  to  a  condition  of 
StabiUty.  In  Germany  proper,  the  men  into  whose  hands  it 
fell  were,  on  the  one  hand,  undisciplined  geniuses  such  as  C.  D. 
Crabbe  (1801-1836),  or,  on  the  other,  poets  with  too  little 
theatrical  blood  in  their  veins  like  K.UImmermann  (1796-1840), 
or  with  too  much,  like  E<  von  Raupach  (1784-1853),  K,  von 
Holtei  (i798-i$8o)  and  Adolf  MUllner  (1774-1329)— the  last 
named  being  the  chief  representative  of  the  so-called  Schichols-i 
tragddk.  In  those  years  the  Germans  were  more  seriously 
Interested  in  their  opera,  which^  under  C.  M.  Weber,  H.  A. 
Marschner,  A.  Lortzing  and  0.  Nicolai,  Remained  faithful  to  the 
Romantic  spirit.  In  Austria,  however,  the  drama  followed 
lines  of  its  own;  nere^  at  the  very  beginning. of  the  century^ 
B.  J.  von  Collin  (1 774-1811)  attempted  in  ^g»/ia  and  ot^er 
works  to  substitute  for  the  lifeless  pseudo-classic  tragedy  of 
AyrenhofiT  the  classic  style  of  Schiller.  His  attempt  is  the  more 
interesting,  a3  the  long  development  that  had  taken,  place  in 
Germany  l>etwcen  Gottsched,  and  Schiller  was  virtually  un- 
represented in  Austrian  literature^  M.  von  Collin  (1779-1824)* 
t  younger  brother  of  H.  J.  von  Collin,  did  a  similar  service  fox 
tJ)e  Romantic  drama.  Franx  Crillparzer  (i79<->873)*  Austria's 
greatest  poet,  begap  in  the  school  of  MuUner  with  a  "  fate 


drama,"  but  soon  won  an  indepcadent  place  for  himself;  more 
successfully  than  any  other  dramatist  of  the  century,  he  carried 
out  that  task  which  Kleist  had  first  seriously  faced,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  classicism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  the  Romantic 
and  modern  spirit  of  the  i9lh  century.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  works  like  Das  goldene  Vliess  (1820),  K9nig  OUokars 
ClUck  und  Ende  (1835),  Der  Traum,  ein  Leben  (1854)  and  Dts 
Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wdlen  (1831)  must  be  regarded.  As  far 
as  the  ppetic  drama  was  concerne<t  GriUparzer  stood  alone, 
for  £.  F.  J.  von  Mdnch-Belljnghausen  (1806-1871),  his  most 
promising  contemporary,  once  so  popular  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Friedrich  Halm,  soon  fell  back  into  the  trivial  sentimentality 
of  the  later  Romanticists.  In  other  forms  of  dramatic  literature 
Austria  conld  point  to  many  distinguished  writers,  notably  the 
comedy-writer,  £.  von  Bauemfeld  (180^-1890),  while  a  host 
of  playwrights,  chief  of  whom  were  F.  Raimund  (1790-1836) 
and  I.  Nestroy  (1801-1862),  cultivated  the  popular  Viennese 
farce  and  fairy-play.  Thus,  in  spite  of  McUernich's  censorship 
of  the  drama,  the  Viennese  theatre  was,  in  the  first  half  of  th« 
19th  century,  in  closer  touch  with  literature  than  that  of  any 
other  Qerman.centxe. 

The  transitional  character  of  the  age  is  best  illustrated  by  two 
eminent  writers  whom  outward  circumstances  rather  than  anj 
similarity  of  character  and  aim  have  classed  together.  These 
were  K.  h.  Immermann,  who  has  been  already  mentioned^  and 
A.  von  Platen-Hallermund  (1796-1835).  Xmmermann's  dramas 
were  of  little  practical  value  to  the  theatre,  bmt  one  at  least. 
Merlin  ( 1832) ,  is  a  dramatic  poem  of  great  beauty.  In  his  novelsj 
however,  Die  Upigonen  (1836)  and  Milnclikausen  (1838-1839), 
Immermann  was  the  spokesman  of  his  time.  He  looked  back- 
wards rather  than  forwards;  he  saw  himself  as  the  belated 
follower  of  a  great  literary  age  rather  than  as  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  one.  The  bankruptcy  of  Romanticism  and  the  poetically 
arid  era  of  "  Young  Germany  "  left  him  little  confidence  in  the 
future.  Platen,  on  the  other  hand,  went  his  own  way.  he,  too, 
was  the  antagonist  both  of  Romanticism  and  "  Young  Germany," 
and  with  Immermann  himself  he  came  into  sharp  conflict. 
But  in  his  poetry  he  showed  himself  indifferent  to  the  strife  of 
contending  literary  schools.  He  began  as  an  imitator  of  thff 
German  oriental  poets— the  only  Romanticists  with  whom  h« 
.  had  any  personal  sympathy— and  with  his  matchless  SqmUe 
aus  Venedig  (1825)  he  stands  out  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  verse- 
writing  and  as  the  least  subjective  of  all  German  lyrio  poets. 
In  the  imitation  of  Romance  metres  he  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
extravagances  and  excesses  of  the  Romantic  decadence. 

Meanwhile  the  political  side  of  the  "  Young  German  "  move- 
ment, which  the  German  Bund  aimed  at  stamping  out,  gained 
rapidly  in  Importance  under  the  influence  of  the  unsettled 
political  coinditionft  between  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848* 
The  early  'forties  were  in  German  literature  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  outburst  of  political  poetry,  which  may  be  aptly 
compared  with  the  national  and  patriotic  lyric  evoked  by  the 
year  1813.  The  prindples  which  triumphed  in  France  at  the 
revolution  of  1848  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fought  out  by  the 
Gorman  singers  of  1841  and  1842.  Begun  by  mediocre  talents 
like  N.  Becker  (180^1845)  and.R.  £.  PruU  (1816-1872).  the 
movement  found  a  vigorous  chan4>i<Mi  in  Georg  Herwegh  (181 7«< 
^75)1  who  in  his  turn  succeeded  in  winning  Ferdinand  Freiligrath 
(1810-1B76)  for  the  revoljutionary  cause.  Others  joined  in  the 
cry  for  freedom — F.  Dingelstedt  (1814*1881),  A.  H.  Hoffmann 
VQO  Fallersleben, (1798-1874),  aiuj  a  number  of  Austrians,  who 
^d  even  ^nore  reason  for  rebellion  and  discontent  than  the 
north  Germans.  But  the  best  Austrian  political  poetry,  the 
Spader gdnge  einet  Wiener  Potent  1831,  by  *'  Anastasius  Crfin  " 
(Graf  A.  A.  von  Awer^>erg,  1806-1&76),  belonged  to  a  decade 
earlier.  The  political  lyric  culminated  in  and  epded  ndtb  the 
year  1848;  the  revolutionists  of  the  'forties  were,  if  not  Appeased« 
at  least  silenced  by  the  revolution  which  in  their  eyes  had 
effeaed  so  little.  If  Freiligrath  be  excepted,,  the  chief  lyric 
poets  of  this  epoch  stood  asid^rom  the  revolutionary  movement; 
even  E.  Geibel  (i8i5^i884)t  the  representative  poet  of  the 
succeeding  age,  was  only  temporarily  interested. in  the  politic^ 
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movement,  and  hb  best  work  Is  of  t  purely  lyric  character. 
M<  von  Strachwitz's  (182 2^1847)  promising  takntdid  not  flourish 
in  the  political  atnu>sphere;  Annette  von  Droste-HtHshoff 
(1797-1848),  and  the  Austrian,  Nikolaus  Lenau  (1802-1850), 
both  stand  far  removed  from  the  world  of  politics;  they  are 
imbued  with  that  pessimistic  resignation  which  is,  more  or 
less,  characteristic  of  all  German  literature  between  1850  and 
1870* 

(h)  liid-Century  Uterature. — When  once  the  revohition  of 
1848  was  over,  a  spirit  of  tranquillity  came  over  German  letters; 
but  it  was  due  rather  to  the  absence  of  confidence  in  the  future 
than  to  any  hopefulness  or  real  content.  The  literature  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  not  wanting  in  achievement,  but 
there  was  nothing  buoyant  or  youthful  about  it ;  most  significant 
Of  all,  the  generation  between  1848  and  1880  was  either  oblivious 
or  indifferent  to  the  good  work  and  to  the  new  and  germinating 
ideas  which  it  produced.  Hegel,  who  held  the  earlier  half  of  the 
i^h  century  in  his  ban,  was  still  aU-powerfuI  in  the  universities, 
but  his  power  was  on  the  wane  in  literature  and  public  life. 
The  so-called  "  Hegelian  Left "  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  have 
become  incompatible  with  the  original  HegeliaJiism;  the  new 
social  and  econonuc  theories  did  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
Heg^an  collectivism;  the  interest  in  natural  sdence-^fostered 
by  the  popular  books  of  J.  Moleschott  (1822-1893),  Karl  Vogt 
(1817-1895)  and  Ludwig  Bttchner  (1824-1899)— created  a 
healthy  antidote  to  tlie  Hegelian-  metaph3rsics.  In  literature  and 
art,  on  which  Hegel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exerted  so  blight- 
ing an  influence,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  chief  exponent 
of  philosophic  pessimism,  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860). 
Schopenhauer's  antagonism  to  Hegelianism  was  of  old  standing, 
for  hb  chief  work.  Die  Weli' als  WUle  und  VorsleUnng,  had 
api>cared  as  far  back  as  1819;  but  the  century  was  more  than 
half  over  before  the  movement  of  ideas  had,  as  it  were,  caught 
up  with  him,  before  pessimism  became  a  dominant  fbr^e  in 
intellectual  life. 

The  Kterature  produced  between  1850  and  1870  was  pre- 
eminently one  of  prose  fiction.  The  beginnings  which  the 
*  Young  German  "  school  had  made  to  a  t3rpe  of  novel  dealing 
With  social  problems — the  best  example  is  Gut2kow*8  RUter 
^om  Geisle — developed  rapidly  in  this  succeeding  epoch. 
Friedricb  Spidhagen  (bom  1829)  followed  immediate^  in 
Gutzkow's  footsteps,  and  in  a  series  of  romances  from  Probkma* 
tkche  Naturen  (i860)  to  Sturmflui  (1S76),  discussed  in  atnifitant 
spirR  that  reodb  Laube  and  Gutxkow  the  social  problems 
which  agitated  German  life  in  these  decades.  Gnstav  Freytag 
(1816*1895),  although  an  older  man,  freed  himself  more  success- 
fully from  the  *'  Young  German  "  tradition^  his  romance  of 
Cerman  commercialism,  SM  und  Hahcn  (1855),  b  the  master^ 
fnece  of  mid-century  fiction  of  thb  dass.  Less  successful  was 
Freytag's  subsequent  attempt  to  transfer  hb  method  to  the 
mSitu  of  German  academic  life  in  Die  verlorene  Handsekrift 
(1864).  As  was  perhaps  only  natund  in  an  age  of  sbcial  and 
political  interests,  Che  hbtorical  novel  occupies  a  subordinate 
place.  The  Influence  of  Scott,  whidi  in  the  earUer  period  had 
been  strong,  produced  only  one  writer,  Wilhelm  H&ring  ("  Willi- 
bald  Alexb,"  17^1871),  who  was  more  than  a  mere  imitator 
of  the  Scottbh  master.  In  the  series  of  six  noveb,  from  Der 
Mdidnd  von  Berlin  to  Darothet  which  Alexis  published  between 
tS^oand  1856,  he  gave  Germany,  and  more  pbrticulariy  Prussia, 
a  historical  fiction  which  might  not  -unworthily  be  'comi>ared 
with  the  WaveHey  Notds.  Bat  Aktxis  had  no  successor,  and  the 
hbtorioil  rfovel  soon  made  way  iot  a  type  of  fiction  in  whiefa 
fhe  accurate  repnodbction  of  remote  Conditions  was  held  of 
more  account  than  poetic  inspiration  or  artistic  power.  Such 
are  the  "antiquarian"  noveb  of  ancient  F83f^tlan  life  by 
Georg  Eb^rs  (1837*1898),  and  those  from  primitive  German 
Mstory  by  Felix  Dahn  (bom  1834).  The  vogue  of  historical 
iction  was  also  transferred  tosome  extent,  as  in  EngSsh  Hterature, 
(o  novels  of  American  life  and  adventure,  of  whfch  the  chief 
German  cultivatoit  were  K.  A.  Postl,'who  wrote  under  the 
meudonym  of  Charles  Seabfidd  (1793*1864)  and  Friedrich 
Ocfsticker  (i8i6^i87s). 


(M  greater  inuxu-tance  was  the  fiction  which  owed  its  (nsptia- 
tion  to  the  Romantic  traditions  that  survived  the  ''Young 
German  "  age.  To  thb  group  belongs  the  novel  of  peasant  and 
provincial  Uife,  of. which  Immermann  had  given  an  excellent 
example  in  Dtt  Oberliof,  a  story  included  in  the  arabesque  of 
MUnctJiauseii,  A  Swiss  pastor,  Albrecht  Bitdus,  better  known 
by  hb  pseudonym  "Jercmlas  Gotthelf"  (1797-1854),  was, 
however,  the  rral  founder  of  this  dass  of  romance;  and  hb 
simple,  unvarnished  and  naively  didactic  stories  of  the  Swiss 
peasant  were  followed  not  long  afterwards  l^y  the  more  famous 
Sjcftwanufdlder  Dorfgeschickten  (1843-1854)  of  Berthold  Auer- 
bjach  (1812-1882).  Aueibach  is  not  by  ftny  means* so  naive 
and  realisric  as  Cotthelf,  nor  b  hb  work  free  from  tendencies 
and  Ideas  which  recall  **  Voung  German  "  ratioiudism  rather 
than  the  unsophisticated  life  of  the  Black  Forest;  but  the 
SclnpamriUder  DorfgesckicliUn  exerted  a  decisive  Influence; 
they  were  the  forerimners  of  a  large  body  of  peasant  literature 
which  described  with  affectionate  sympathy  and  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  dialect,  south  German  village  life.  With  thb 
group  of  writers  may  also  be  associated  the  German  Bohemian, 
A.  Stifter  (1805-1868),  who  has  called  up  unforgettable  piaures 
and  impressions  of  the  life  and  scenery  of  hb  home. 

Meanwhile,  \ht  Low  German  peoples  also  benefited  by  the 
revival  of  an  interest  in  dialect  and  peasant  life;  ft  b  to  the 
credit  of  Fritz  Reuter  (1810-1874)  that  he  brought  honour 
to  the  Pbttdeutsch  of  the  north,  the  dialects  of  which  had 
played  a  fitful,  but  by  no  means  negligible  rftle  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Cerman  letters.  His  Mecklenburg  novels,  especially 
U t  de  Prattsostntid  iiS6o),  Vtmine  PestungUid  (1863)  and  Vt 
mine  Stromtid  {1^62-1864),  are  a  faithful  reflection  of  Mecklen* 
burg  life  and  temperament,  and  hold  their  place  beside  the  best 
German  fiction  of  the  period.  What  Reuter  did  for  Plattdeutsch 
prose,  his  contemporary,  Klaus  Groth  (1819-1899),  the  author 
of  Quichhorn  ( 1 852) ,  did  for  its  verse.  We  owe,  however,  the  best 
German  prose  fiction  of  these  years  to  two  writer;,  whose  afllinity 
with  the  older  Rbmanticists  was  closer.  The  north  German, 
Theodor  Storm  (1817-1888)  b  the  author  of  a  series  of  short 
stories  of  delicate,  lyric  inspiration,  steeped  itt  that  elegiac 
Romanticbm  which  harmonized  so  well  with  mid-century 
posimbm  in  Germany/  Gottfried  Keller  (18x9-1890),  on  the 
other  hand,  a  native  of  Ziirich,  was  a  modem  Romanticist  of 
a  robuster  type;  hb  Magnificent  autobiographical  novel,  Der 
griine  Hetrtrick  (1854-1855),  mi^ht  be  described  as  the  last  in 
the  great  line  of  Romantic  fiction  that  had  begun  with  WUkdm 
iieister,  and  the  short  stories,  Die  Leute  von  Sddwyla  (1856* 
1874)  &nd  ZUricher  Sovdlen  (1878)  ait  masterpieces  of  the 
first  rank. 

In  the  dramatic  literature  of  these  ^ecadei,  at  least  as  it  wis 
reflected  In  the  repertories  of  the  German  theatres,  there  wis 
little  promise.  French  influence  was,  in  general,  predominant; 
French  translations  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  theatre-directors, 
while  successful  German  playwrights,  such  ts  R.  Bcnedix  (181 1* 
1873)  and  Chariottc  Birch-Pfelffer  (1800-1868),  have  little  claim 
to  consideration  in  a  literary  survey.  Gustav  Freylag^ 
admirable  comedy.  Die  Jdurwiiisten  (1852),  was  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions.  But  the  German  drama  of  this  cpoc^  b  not 
to  be  judged  soWy  by  the  theatres.  At  the  middle  of  the  century 
Germany  could  point  to  two  writers  who,  each  in  hb  way,  con* 
tributed  very  materially  to  the  development  of  the  modem 
drama.  These  were  Friedrich  Hcbbel  (1813-1863)  and  Otto 
tudwig  (1813-1865)."  Both  of  these  men,  as  a  later  generatioo 
discovered,  were  the  pioneers  of  that  dramatic  literature  which 
at  the  dose  of  the  century  accepted  the  canons  of  realism  and 
aimed  at  superseding  outward  effects  by  jwychological  conflicts 
and  problems  of  social  life.  Hebbel.  especially,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  original  and  revolutionary  Cerman  dramatist  of 
the  19th  century.  Unlike  Ws  contemporary  Grillpaner,  whose 
aim  had  been  to  reconcile  the  "  cla^ic  "  and  the  **  romantic  •• 
drama  with  the  help  of  Spanbh  modeb,  Hebbel  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  psychological  and  social  drama,  of  which  tbe  most 
modem  interpreter  has  been  Henrik  Ibsen.  •  HebbcPs  firsi 
tragedy,  Jfmditk,  appeared  in  1840,  fab  masterpieces,  Benin 
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wid  MtridmUt  Agngs^  Btmamtf,  C^gei  tmd  stim  Rmg,  sod  tbe 
trilogy  of  Die  Ifibdungfn  bHween  rSso  ^<1 1^^* 

In  this  penod  of  somewbat  cottfused  tttenry  striving,  there 
is,  however,  ort'e  body  of  writeis  who  might  be  grou|)ed  together 
as  a  school,  although  the  designation  must  be  regarded  ratlmr 
aa  an  outward  accident  of  union  than  as  implying  conformity 
of  aims.  This  is  the  gnitip  which  Maximilian  U.  of  Bavaria 
gathered  round  him  fan  Munich  betwcea  1852  and  i86a  A 
leading  spirit  of  the  group  was  Emanud  Geibel,  wfao»  9s  we  have 
seen,  set  a  model  to  the  German  lyric  in  this  age;  F.  von  Bodea- 
stedt  (1819-1892),  the  popular  author  of  J#vst  Sikaffy;  and 
J.  V.  von  Scheflfel  (1826-1866),  who,  in  bis  verse-iomanoe,  Der 
Tromptter  ton  SSckingen  (1854),  broke  a  lance  for  a  type  of 
literature  which  had  been  cultivated  somewhat  earlier,  but 
with  no  vtry  conspicuous  success,  by  men  like  0.  von  Redwita 
(f873-i89i)  and  G.  Kinkel  (1815-1883).  The  romance  was, 
in  fact,  6ne  of  the  favourite  vehicles  of  poetic  expression  of  tbe 
Munich  school,  its  most  successful  exponents  being  J.  Wolff 
(ft.  1834)  and  R.  Baumbacb  (1840-1905);  while  others, 
such  as  K.  Lingg  (1820-1905)  and  R.  Hamerling  (1830-1889) 
devoted  themselves  to  the  more  ambitious  epic.  The  general 
tone  of  (he  Ittemry  movement  was  pessisiistJc,  tbe  hopelessness 
of  the  spiritual  outlook  being  most  deeply  cAgvained  in  tbe 
verse  of  H.  Lorm  (pseudonym  for  Heinrich  Landesmann,  1891- 
rgo>)  and  H.  Leuthotd  (1827-1879).  On  tbe  whole,  the  most 
important  nwmber  of  the  Munich  group  is  Paul  Heyse  (b.  i8;}o), 
who,  as  a  writer  of  **  Novellen  "  or  short  stories,  may  be  classed 
with  Storm  and  Ksller.  An  essentidly  Latin  genius,  Heyse 
excels  in  stories  of  Italian  life,  where  his  Hglitness  of  tooch 
and  sense  of  form  are  Shown  to  beat  advantage;  but  1^  has  also 
written  several  long  novels.  Otf  these.  Kinder  der  WeU  (1873) 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Im  Paradie$e  (1875),  *^^  up  ^^  spi^t 
and  tendency  <Jf  their  thne,  just  as,  in  earlier  deoades.  Die  ^Uter 
vem  Geiste,  Problem^Hscke  NtOmrm  and  SM  viid  Bahm  wen 
eharacteristic  of  the  periods  which  pfsduced  then. 

(r)  German  liienUmr^  after  iS^o^n  the  yean  Inynediately 
following  the  Franco-German  War,  tbe  prevaflfog  conditions 
were  unfavourable  to  literary  pttniuctSoii  In- Gerinany,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  left  comparatively  Uttle  trace 
on  the  national  literature.  AH  minds  were  for  a  time  engrossed 
by  the  Ktdturhampf,  by  the  financial  difficulties— the  so-called 
GHhiieHum — due  to  unscmpulous  peculations  and,  finally, 
by  the  vapid  rise  of  sodal  demodracy  as  a  pditical  force.  The 
ititenectual  basis  of  the  latter  movement  was  kid  by  FenUmiiid 
Lassolle  (1825-1864)  and  Kad  Marx  (1818^1883),  author  of 
Das  Kapilal  (vol.  i,  1867).  But  even  bad  suchdistuiinnff  dements 
been  wanting,  the  general  tone  of  German  intellectual  life  ait 
that  time  was  not  buoyant  enodgb  t<^  ifttplre  a  vigotoos  literary 
revivaK  Tbe  influence  of  Hegel  was  stSO  sttong,  and  the  **  his* 
corical  **  method,  as  eatmiciated  fai  Dtr  alle  md  der  nmte  GUnke 
(1870) 'by  the  Regefian  D.  F.  Slraass,  was  generally  accepted 
at  the  German  universities.  '  To  many  the*  compromise  which 
H.  Lotxe  (1817-1881)  had  attempted  to  estabUsb  between 
Sdehce  and  metaphj^rics,  came  as  a  relief  from  tbe  Hegdian 
tradition,  btft  in  Hteratnre  and  art  tbe  doannaiit  force  was  still, 
as  before  the  war,  the  philosophy  of  Schopenliatter.  In  his 
Pkihsopkie  des  UnbewttisleH  (1869),  B.  von  Hartmann  (184^ 
1906)  endeavoured  to  bring  pessimism  into  hhrm6ny  with  idad^ 
ism.  In  lyric  poetry,  the  doU  monotony  was  btoken  by  the 
cxdtement  of  the  war,  and  the  singers  tA  the  revolution  of  1848 
were  among  the  firs^  to  wdcome  tbe  trhimph  and  unification 
oif  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  men  M  the  older  generstibn, 
Gke  Herwegh,  Ffefl%mth  and  Geibel  oould  ID  oonceal  a  certain 
disappointment  with  the  new  rCgimej  the  «nited  Germany, 
of  1871  was  not  what  they  had  dreained  of  fai  their  youth,  wfaep 
•tf  hopes  were  set  on  the  F^rankfort  paifiament. 

The  novd  continued  to  be  what  it  was  befeve  1870,  the  most 
vigorous  form  of  German  Hteratnre,  but- the  novelists  iriio  were 
popular  fo  the  early  ^seventies  Were  alt  older  meii.  Laabe, 
Gutzkow  and  Auerbach  were  stlB  writing;  FriU  Renter  was 
a  universal  favourite;  while  among  the  writers  of  diort  stortes, 
^torm,  who,  between  1877  and  1888,  put  the  trown  to  his  work 


wkh  his  CMfomkitneUemt  and  Paul  Heyse  were  the  acknowledged 
masters.  It  was  not  until  at  least  a  decade  later  that  the  genius 
of  Gottfried  Keller  was  generally  recognixed.  The  historical 
novd  seemed,  in  those  days,  beyond  hope  of  revivals  Gnstav 
Freytag,  it  is  true,  had  made  the  attempt  in  Die  Ahnen  (i8>2^ 
1881),  a  number  of  independent  historical  romances  linked 
together  to  form  an  ambitious  prose  epic;  but  there  was  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Ebers  and  Dahn  in  Freytag's  work  than  nf  the 
spacious  art  of  Scott,  or  of  Scott's  disciple,  WiUibaid  Alexis. 

The  drama  of  the'seventies  was  in  an  evenlesshopefid  condition 
than  during  the'precedfog  period.  The  classics  1  iambic  tragedy 
was  cultivated  by  the  Munich  school,  by  A.  WUbrandt  (b.  1837), 
A.  Undner  (i83i*-i868),  H.  Kruse  (1815-1902),  by  the  Austrian 
F.  Nfssd  (1831-1893),  and  A.  Fitger  (b.  1840);  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  time  that  Halm  was  poptdar,  while  Hebbd 
and  Grillparzerwere  neglected,  it  might  even  be  said  ignored^ 
The  moat  gifted  German  dramatist  belonging  exdusivdy  to 
the  decade  between  1870  and  t68o  was  an  Austrian,  Lodwig 
Anzengmber  (1839-1889),  whose  Pfarrer  von  Kirckfeld  (1A70) 
recalled  the  controversies  of  the  KnUnrkampf.  This  was  Anxen* 
gruber^  first  drama,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  scries  of  power- 
ful  plays  dealmg  with  the  life  of  the  Austrian  peasant;  Anaen* 
gruber  was;  indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  that  village 
life,  whidk  had  attracted  so  many  gifted  writers  since  the  days 
6t  Gotthdf  and  Auerbach.  But  the  really  popular  dramatists 
of  this  epoch  were  either  writers  who,  like  RrwH**  in  the  older 
generation,  ctiltivated  the  bonrgeoise  comedy— A.  L'Aironge 
(b.  1838),  G.  von  Moser  (182^1903),  F.  von  Schfibthan  (b.  1849) 
and  O.  Blumenthal  (b.  i852)--or  playwrights,  of  whom  P. 
Undau  <b.  18^9)  may  h«  regarded  as  representative,  whe 
imitated  Freodi  modds^  The  only  sign  ol  progiess  in  the 
dramatic  history  of  this  period  waa  the  marked  improvement 
of  the  German  stagey  an  imprsvement  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  artistic  reforms  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Meiningen  in  the 
Court  theatre  at  Meiningeta,  and,  on  the  ether  hand,  to  the  ideals 
of  a  national  theatst  lealiasd  at  Bayrenth  by  Richard  Wagner 
(1813-1883).  The  greatest  composer  of  the  kter  19th  century 
id  also  one  of  Germany's  leading  dramatists;  and  the  first 
periormaace  of  the  trilogy  Der  Ring  der  Nibelmtg^  at  Bayreuth 
in  the  smnmer  of  1876  nuy  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
latest  epoch  in  the  hirtory  of  the  German  drama. 

The  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century  were 
distinguished  in  Germai^y  by  a  remarkabk  literary  activity. 
Among  the  younger  generation,  which  was  growing  up  as  dtixens 
of  the  united  German  empire,  a  more  hc^teful  and  optimistic 
spirit  prevailed.  Thelnfluenceof  Schopentmuerwaaonthewane, 
tad  at  the  universities  Hegelianism  bad  lost  its  former  hold 
The  qjonsor  of  the  new  philosophic  itoovement  was  Kant,  the 
master  of  i8th-centiiry  '' enUgbtenmcwt,"  and  under  the  in- 
floence  ef  the  **  neo-Kantlan  "  movement,  not  merdy  German 
school  phBosophy,  bwt  theology  also,  was  ioobued  with  a  heahfaier 
Spirit.  L.  von  Ranke  (1795^1886)  was  stiH  the  dominant  force 
in  German  historical  science,  and  between  1881  and  1888  nine 
volumes  appeared  of  hia  last  great  work,  WeUgescUekte.  Other 
historians  oif  the  period  were  H.  von  Sybd  (1817-^1895)  and  H. 
von  Tkdtschke  (1834-1896),  the  latter  a  vigorous  and  inspiring 
spokesman  of  the  new  political  conditions;  while  J.  Burckhardt 
(1818^897),  .author  of  the  masterly  Ktitur  der  Rekaitumea  •* 
Ikdien  (i860)  and  the  friend  of  Nietxsche,  exerted  aa  influence 
on  German  thongfat  which  was  not  confined  to  academic  drcka. 
Literary  criticism  perhaps  benefited  asost  of  all  by  tbe  dethrone 
meat  of  Hegd  and  the  more  objective  attitudetowaids  Schope»> 
hauer;  it  seemed  as  if  inthis  epoch  the  Gemans  first  foiined 
definite  ideas^-and  ideas  which  were  acceptable  and  accepted 
qutside  Germanjr^-as  to  the  tank  and  merits  of  thdr  great  poets^ 
A  matlmd  change  came  over  the  nation'sattHude  towardsGoethe, 
a  poet  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  the  era  of  Ifogd  ndr 
tlmt  of  Sdiopenhauer  had  be^n  favourable ;  SchiHer  was  regarded 
with  less  national  prejudice,  aad-^most  important  of  aU— «mends 
were  made  by  the  new  generation  for  the  earlier  taegkct  of 
Klehit,  Grfflparxer,  Hebbd  and  Kdler. 

The  thinker  mid  poet  who  most  completely  embodies  Che  spitk 
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«f  this  period-'wlw  detlt  tke  HegdiMi  meUpbysics  its  dcatk- 
blow  as  far  as  its  wider  influenee  was  concerned--was  Fricdrich 
Nietascbe  (1844-1900).  Nietzsche  bad  begun  as  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer  and  a  friend  of  Wagner,  and  be  ultiinately  becaow 
the  champion  of  an  individualistic  and  optimistic  philosophy 
which  fonned  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to  mid-century 
pessimism.  The  individuaJ,  not  the  race,  the  Uerrenmauck^ 
not  the  shive,  self-assertion,  not  self-denying  renunciation — 
these  are  some  of  the  ideas  round  which  this  new  optimistic 
ethicft  turns.  Nietzsche  looked  forward  to  the  human  race 
em<figing  from  an  effete  culture,  burdened  snd  clogged  by  tradi- 
tion, and  reestablishing  itself  on  a  basis  that  is  in  harmony 
with  man's  primitive  instincts.  Like  Schopenhauer  befote  him, 
Nietzsche  was  a  stylist  of  the  first  rank,  and  bis  literary  master* 
piece,  Ak»  sprack  Zaraikustra  (1883^1891),  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  imaginative  #ork  of  its  epoch. 

Nietzschean  individualism  was  only  one  of  many  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  new  litecaiy  development.  The 
realistic  movement,  as  it  had  manifested  itself  in  France  under 
Flaubert,  the  Gonconrts,  Zola  and  Maupassant,  in  Rumia  under 
Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi,  and  in  Norway  under  Ibsen  and 
BjAmson,  was,  for  a  time,  the  dominant  force  in  Germany,  and 
the  younger  generatioo  of  critics  hailed  it  with  undisgiiivd 
satisfaction;  most  diaracteristic  and  signiicant  of  all,  the  centre 
of  this  revival  was  Beiiin,  which,  since  it  had  become  the  imperial 
capital,  was  rapidly  establishing  its  claim  to  be  also  the  literaiy 
metropolis.  It  was  the  best  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  that  it  rarely  descended  to  slavish  imitation  of  the 
rsalistic  masterpieces  of  other  literatures;  realism  in  Germany 
was,  in  fact,  only  an  episode  of  the  'eighties,  a  Btimulating 
influence  rather  than  an  accepted  principle  or  dogma.  And  its 
suggestive  character  b  to  be  seen  not  merely  in  the  writings  of 
the  young  Stiknm  und  Dr^Htr  of  this  time,  but  also  in  those 
ol  the  older  goieration  who,  in  temperament,  were  nsturally 
more  iiKiincd  to  the  ideals  of  a  past  age. 

Of  the  novelists  of  the  latter  dasi,  A.  Wilbiandt,  who  has 
already  beoi  mentioned  as  a  dramatist,  has  shown,  since  about 
X890,  a  remaiicable  power  of  adi4>tixig  himself,  if  not  to  the  style 
and  artistic  methods  of  the  younger  school,  at  least  to  the 
ideas  by  which  it  was  agitated;  F.  Spielhageif 's  attitude  towards 
the  realistic  movement  has  been  invariably  qrmpAthetic,  while 
a  still  older  writer,  Theedor  Fontane  (181^1898),  wrote  between 
1880  and  1898  a  series  of  works  in  which  the  finer  elements  of 
Froich  realism  were  grafted  on  the  German  noveL  Totheoider 
school  belong  Wilhefan  Jensen  (b.  1837),  and  that  fine  humorist, 
Wilhefan  Raabe  (b.  1831),  with  whom  may  be  a^wriatcd  as  other 
huBKrisU  of  this  period,  H  Seidel  (i84S-i9o6>  and  W.  Busch 
<x83»-i9o8)k  Some  of  the  most  intereiiing  ciamplct  of  rcosnit 
German  fiction  oome,  however,  &om  Aiutria  and  Switzeilattd. 
ThjB  two  Bwat  eminent  Austrian  antboit,  Marie  "von  Ebner* 
Eachenbach  (b.  1830),  and  Ferdinand  von  Sa«r  (1S33-1906), 
both  excel  as  writen  of  Novellea  or  shoit  storie^^-the  hitler 
especially  being  an  exponent  of  that  pcssimiim  which  is  Austria's 
peculiar  heritage  from  the  previoos  generation  of  her  poets. 
AuSlrians  too,  are  Peter  Rosegger  (b.  1843),  who  has  won 
popularity  with  his  novels  of  peasant  life,  K.  £.  Fransos  (t8;4B^ 
1904)  and  L.  von  Sache^■Mnocb  (i8i3|"i89s).  German  pnae 
fiction  is,  in  SwitzeilaBfd,  rfpsesentsd  by  two  writers  of  the  first 
fank:  one  d  these,  Gottfried  Keller,  haaalrwidy  been  mentioned; 
th«  othery  Konnd  Fctdinaod.  Meyer  <i4l2S-^898),  turned  to 
literature  i>t|  at  kaat,  made  his  lepntation,  comparatively  late 
hi  life.  Altfaongh,likeKdkr»awnierof  virile,  Original  verse, 
Meyer  is  bcstkaowwaaa  aovdist;  be,  too,  wasa  mast^of  the 
hhortstory.  Hli -themes  are  drawn  by  prderenoe  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Bftnaisaance,  and  his  methad  is  cbaraicterised  by  an 
objectivity  of  standpoint  and  a  purity  of  style  oiceptional  in 
German  wiitecB. 

The  realistic  ]io>Beb  of  tha  peiM  wcve  writAen  1^  H«  Coiwadi 
(tMs^89o),  Mas  Kietaer  Ok  1854).  M.  G.  Conrad  (b^  1846).  U. 
Heibftg  (b.  i<40^  K.  BleibtfeftCb.  i8c9>«  K.  AlberU  (pseudonym 
for  Konrad  Sittenfeld,  b.  if6s)  and  Uermann  Sudeiaano 
IW  S857)*    A  want  of  subility  w«4»  bowevnc  asbaa  beoi already 


indicated,  charactcristioof  the  realistic  movensent  in  Germany; 
the  idealistic  trend  of  the  German  miod  pioved  iiaclf  ill-adapted 
to  the  uncooipromiaing  ywaliim  of  the  French  school,  and  the 
German  realists*'  whether  in  fiction  or  in  drama,  ultimatdy 
soi^ht  to  escape  from  the  loi^cal  oonaequenocs  of  their  theories^ 
Even  Sttdennann,  whoso  Ffom  .Sarg$.  (2887),  Dor  KaUauteg 
(1889),  and  the  briUiant,  if  somewhat  sensational  romance^ 
Es  war  (1894),  am  among  the  best  novels,  of  this  period,  has 
never  been  a  consistent  realist.  It  is  coi|se<|Hcntly  not  surprising 
to  find  that,  befoiiC  long,- German  fiction  relumed  to  psychological 
and  emotional  pfobkms,  to  the  poetical  or  symbolical  preaeau- 
tion  of  life,  wlii<^  was  mfOrein  hactnony  with  the  German  tempera- 
ment than  was  the.iobusier  nealism  of  Flaubect  or  Zola.  This 
trend  is  noticeable  in  the  work  o(  G>ust»v  Freosaen  (b.  1863), 
whose  noArel  JHn  Ukl  (1901)  was  eatraordinari^  popular; 
it  is  also  fas  be  seen  in  the  studies  of  child  lifie  and  educational 
problems  whicb  hai¥e  proved  to  attractive  to  the  younger 
writers  of  the  present  <Uy,  such  as  Hermann  Hesse  (b.  1877), 
Emil  Strauss  (b.  1866),  Rudolf  Huch  (b.  1862)  and  Friedrich 
Huch  (b.  1873)^  One  might  say,  iadeed,  that  at  the  hfginning 
of  the  9oth>cenUify  the  traditional  form  of  German  fictioo,  the 
BiManisrMkMi,  bad  come  into  its  ancient  rights  again.  Mention 
ought  akm  to  be  made  of  J.  J.  David  (1859-1907),  £.  von 
K^rserling  (b.  1858),  W.  Uegeler  (b.  1870),  Gk  von  Ompteda 
(b.  1863),  J.  Waasennann  (b.  1873),  Heinricb  Mam  (b.  187 1) 
and  Thomas  Mann  (b.  1875).  Bttdd€Hkrookt  (1902)  by  the 
last  mentioned  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  novels  <^  the  period. 
Some  of  the.best  fidlon  of  the  most  recent  period  is  the  work  of 
women,  the  meat  distingiiiahoH  being  Hekne  BdUau  (b.  1859), 
Gabriele  Renter  (b.  1859),  Clara  Viebig  (C  Cohn-Viebig. 
b.  i860)  and  Kicasda  Huch  (b.  1864).  Whether  the  latest 
movwsent  in  German  poetry  and  fiaioo,  which*  under  the  cat^ 
word  Htimatkmuit  hss  favoured  the  province  rather  than  the 
Qty^  the  (halect  in  iwefemnoa  to  the  langusge  of  the  educated 
classes,  will  prove  4  permanent  gain,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  say, 
but  tW  movement  is  at  least  a  protest  against  the  decadent 
tmdflnries  of  naturalism* 

At  no  period  of  German  letters  were  literature  and  the  theatre 
in  closer  touch  than  at  the  end  of  the  i9thaad  the  beginning  oC 
the  '3otb  centuries;  more  than  at  any  previous  time  has  tbe 
theatre  become  the  aroia  in  which  the  literary  battles  of  tbe  daj 
are  fought  out»  The  general  imfHovemeat  in  tbe  artistic; 
technical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  German  stage  have 
already  been  indicated;  but  it  was  not  untfl  1889  that  the  efiectt 
of  these  improvements  became  apparent  in  drastic  literature. 
Before  that  date,  it  is  true,  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  (1845-1909) 
had  attempted  to  revive  the  historical  tragedy,  but  the  pore^ 
literary  QMaliiiea  of  his  work,  were  handicapped  by  a  too  effusive 
patriotiam  and  a  Schilleriaa  pathos;  nor  did  tbe  talent  «f 
Richard  Vosa  (b.  aSsr)  paave  atrong  enough  to  dka  any  lastii^ 
reform.  la  Oelsber  1889^  however.  Gerhaxt  Hauptmann's 
play,  Vvr  S^nmrn^nifni,  was  produced  on  the  then  recent^ 
founded  PrtU  B$ik»p  in  Beriio;  and  a  month  later,  IHe  Bin 
by  Hermann  Sudermann  met  with  a  more  enthusiastic  iecq>tion 
in  Berlin  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Cierman  play  for  skhc 
than  a  generation. 

Hauptmann  (b.  i&62>i  the  most  original  of  oontemporary 
(German  writea,  stands,  more  or  less,  alone.  His  early  plays, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  is  Pi*  W4ker  <i892),  were  written 
under  the  influence  either  of  an  uncompromising  realison,  or  oC 
that  modified  form  of  realism  introduced  from  Scandinavia; 
but  in  Udnnths  Bimwtetfajvt  (1893)  he  combiiied  nalism  with 
the  pocUc  mysticism  of  a  child's  dream,  in  Flaricn  G*yer  (1893^ 
be  adapted  tW methods  of  realism  loan  hiatgrical  subject,  and 
in  the  year  1896  he,  to  all  appearance,  abandoned  realism  ta 
write  an  allegorical  dramatic:  poem,  DU  vtrsunksme  Chckti, 
H«Mptmann%  subsequent  work  has  oscillated  between  tbe 
extremes  marked  out  by  these  works^from  the  frank  natorahsm 
of  Fukrmamn  Hmtckd  (1898)  and  Rase  Bvndt  (1903),  to  the 
fantastic  raystictsm  of  D«f  amu  HtinricM  (1902)  and  Umd  PipP* 
tamif  (1906). 

Tbe  dramatic  talcpit  qL  Hermann  Sudermann  has  developed 
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on  mon  wep  Imi:  Ibe  HKCM  fll  m  nrc 
InuiBCc  [o  tbe  ibUJIy  which  Sutkmiinn  hid  ibown  In  idipCiDj 
iheiduiof  huliQwind  tbenm  nRbodi  of  druBiIic  pmnti 
thm  Id  tbe  Kiditlanl  Cciriu  ttr^riiOti  Drama.  This  1>  tl 
CIiaricIelHticoi  ibe  mijorily  ol  the  many  pJiyl  which  fOUoircd 
•i  «t|kh  Htimal  (1893),  Dai  Otck  im  ff'Mt<f  (1896)  and  £iMi- 
49$  Mitnl  Uv>i)  may  be  mentioDHl  ai  lypical.  With  1» 
(Kcoa  Sudermann  allerspied  In  JMohhi  i\t^)  a  Ingcdyoi 
lineasusgestedbyHe' ■   ■      ■■  '  -■ 
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n  playwdghtB  that  tJiey  are  iin> 
waUat  to  tut  Mnlent  wilb  (heir  lucceBa  and  are  conalanlly 
eipeiltnenting  with  new  totms.  Bcsldci  Hauptmann  ajid 
Swlcnnum,  Ibe  mow  talented  dramatisla  of  the  day  are  Hai 
H*tb«  (b.  I»6S),  O.  E.  Hartleben  (iB64-i<)oj).  O.  IHnchfeld 
(b.'  1S7]),  E.  RoMner  ((^udonym  (or  Hsa  BerastciB,  b.  iSttfi), 
tudwjg  Fold*  (b.  iMii),  Mar  Dieyei  (b.  i8«i),  Olto  Enut 

(psewjotryn  for  O.  E.  Schmldi,  b.  i86i)  and  Fiank  ~ 

~      ~  ~  '      In  AiHttli,  notwithsf  ending  the  prepondennt 
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Schnitaler  (b.  1861),  Hermann 
■wa  voQ.  Hslnunitthal  Cb.  1874)  and  R. 
18A6)  have  intnKluced  nymboUltic  element! 
ilrian  phiblcma,  which  are  fonlgn  to  the 

:  oi  recent  yeara  aliovi  a  lemark^le  variety 
iregnanl  poetic  ideas;  il  hal,  aa  ii  natural, 
d  by  the  optimisni  of  Nielischc— himself  a 
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Romanlfc  epoch  ind  cultivated  with  luch  faciiity  by  the  Munich 
poetL  An  anlbology  of  specifically  modern  lyrics.  Uodtnu 
DiikltrtlwnilrTt  [if^i)  by  W.  Aient  (b.  1864),  may  bcrepuiM 
as  Ibe  Ttianlfnio  d1  the  msyemimt  in  lyric  poetry  coireipondiiig 
to  Ihe  period  of  teaEam  id  fiction  and  the  dnma.  Representative 
poeli  of  this  movrmenl  »ie  Richard  Dehmcl  [b.  i86j),  K. 
Henclull  <b.  i8«4),  J.  H.  Maduiy  (b.  1S64  at  Greenock),  G. 
F«llle  (b.  i»s)),  F-  Aved.riu»  (b.  1856),  F.  Even  (b.  1871),  F. 
DOfmsnn[h.  187°) 'nd  K-  Bu!se(b.  1870-  A  later  development 
of  the  lyric— a  reigrn  Va  mysticism  and  .aymboliim— is  lo  be 
•cCB  ID  Ihe  poetry  ol  Hofouiiutbal,  tinaAy  mcBUoned  u  ■ 
dnntatiai,  and  e^iecially  in  Stefan  Gcorie  (b.  tB6S).  Ep« 
poetiy,  although  little  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  lealtsiic 
age,  has  not  been  altogether  neglected.  Hdntjch  Hart  [iSjs- 
1906),  one  of  the  leading  nilici  of  the  most  advanced  school, 
iaalio  iheainhor  of  an  tmbilieu*  f,i(dder  tf nucUell  (vola.  1-3, 
1888-1896);  moreconservalive,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  Kobafierrt 
(1804),  an  epic  in  the  style  oI  Hunerling  by  an  Austrian,  Marie 
delle  Ci»iie  (b.  1864).  Atleolioii  may  ako  be  drawn  10  tbe 
popularity  which,  lor  a  few  yt«r»,  the  so-called  VitrbrtUi  or 
cabirci  enjoyed,  a  popularity  which  has  left  its  mark  00  ihe 

■re  O.  J.  Bierbauin  (1865-1910),  whose  lyric^  coilecl«i  ia  Dtr 
ttrfaritu  ier  Litbe  (1901),  have  been  eiitaonlinarily  popular, 
E.  von  WolMgen  (b.  i8ss)  »nd  'he  dramatist  F.  Wedekind, 
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German  Krcd  "  ws>  (  Form  o[  tbalHcal 

made  I(  ncislul.  Mr  Thdhu  Gesiuh  Red>  (bdni  ili 
:al  In  1817,  died  iSK)  minied'  in  1844  Miss  Piisctiu 
TON  (i8ia-iSqs).  and  in  igjs  Ihey  s[»n«l  ihf  Ir  enianak- 
lattlu  "Cillery  olIUutlniioD."iiiWatetloaPUce,LaniIai. 
n  iS6oto  1877  IhFy  mereasiiMcd  by  Jonf  Oiukdd  PAnir 
0-1870)^  an  aci:DinpL]sKcd    -       '    -      ■-  ■    ■ 
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Diusicil  and  dramatic  n>onDlogue  wlucb  became  very  popular. 
Hi*  iradition  ms  earned  on  aJicr  iSro  by  Mr  Cdinet  Gmiot 
(1844-189;}.  ^ho,  a  «  tirver,  refined,  and  yet  highly  humorous 
locieiy  cntcrlainer  (orieiiiatly  t.  bairisler).  vat  one  of  the  best- 
known  figures  o[  hil  day.  Aflet  the  letiruient  ol  the  elder 
Cemin  Reads,  their  hhi,  Auim  Gcbhan  Ried  (iS4«-iS9s), 
Umsdl  %  capital  aclor.  carried  on  the  biainejs  in  panoerihip 
«ilh  Corney  Grain.  Tlii  "  German  Reed  EnLeniinmcni  "— 
which  wat  ^waya  pationij^pd  by  a  Urge  tlata  oT  people,  many  of 
whom  objected  on  prtncipk  lo  gaiof  or  taking  Ihek  childrea 
It)  a  regular  theatre  01  a  music.hsll — retained  in  vogue  tot 
kirty  yean  at  Waterloo  Flace  and  at  the  S)  George's  HiU, 
Kigent  Street.  Dut  the  death  dI  Mr  Comey  Ctalu  almost 
■imuluneouily  oifh  Mr  Allrcd  Ccnnan  Reed,  In  iSgj,  logelher 
with  the  changed  public  atliladc  towards  the  rcsular  theatre, 

OBRMAR  SILVER  or  NiCvel  Silvu,  an  aOoy  of  capper, 
nickel  and  doc,  prepared  either  by  melting  the  copper  and  nickel 
together  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  piece  by  piece  the  previously 
healed  zioc,  or  hy  hifatjng  the  finely  divided  melals  under  a  layer 
al  charcoal  To  destroy  its  clyslalline  sirucluie  and  so  rcrkder 
il  Bt  for  working,  it  is  heated  la  dull  redntsi,  and  then  alloired 
to  cod.  German  iilver  is  harder  than  stiver;  It  rcsemblcB  that 
metal  In  colour,  but  is  ol  a  greyer  tinge.  Eiposed  to  the  ait  it 
tanushes  illgbtly  yellow,  and  with  vineg*i  aflordt  a  crust  e( 
Vddigiia.    At  a  bright  ted  beai  it  ntelu,  laaing  iu  line  by  oaida- 


^h  used  in  the  all*.  AJlDyt. 
ol  iriiich  about  yt%  a  copper  and  the  residue  line  aod  ni^ 
in  about  equal  pro{)«tuns  take  a  fine  polish,  and  are  used  aa 
imilation  sQver  for  knirs  and  Corks.  With  a  sumewlut  Ugho 
propoitfan  ol  upper  an  alloy  is  formed  suitable  fw  toUing  aad 
lor  win.  In  Ouneae  wlait  nittr  or  paciltnt  (piklDng)  Ik« 
araoont  ol  copper  is  smaller,  about  40%,  wiLij  about  j>%  «1 
okkel,  35  of  ainc,  and  3  or  J  oi  iron.  Geimia  silver  lor  tasling 
csolains  loi  3%0[lcad,  which  like  iron  increases  the  whiloun 
of  the  alloy,  German  silver,  ha^ng  a  high  specJGc  rrstslajkoe 
and  a  km  temperature  coefficient,  has  been  used  fur  eleetcical 
resi&lahce  coils,  and  these  qualilies  are  possessed  in  a  slillgrcaler 
degree  in  matnanin,  which  contains  manganese  in  place  of  ziiH;, 
iu  ampoailioB  being  %^%  of  coi^ier,  11  ol  manganese  aod  4  of 
nickel-    The  addition  ol  a  trace  of  tungsten  to  Genoaa  «ilvef, 

OEBMAN  SOtrm-nsST  AFRICA.  This  German  pouaBoa 
is  bounded  W.  by  llie  Atlantic,  N.  by  Angola,  S.  hy  the  Cape 
pTDvincs,  E.  by  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  and  ii  the  only 
Ceiiun  dependency  in  AJiia  suited  to  white  colociiulKia.  It. 
hat  an  area  ol  about  J9i,4jo  sq.  id.,  and  a  popuLalioa  «I  Bantu 
Negfoea  and  Uotieniots  ettimaied  in  igiu  at  iae.ooD.>  The 
European  inhahitanta,  in  addition  to  the  miliiuy,  Dumbtred 
711a  in  1907,  of  whom  the  majoiily  were  German. 
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'  oaly  part  cJ  the  oofthefB 


decreased .    Thenumherofadijli 
bcgianlni  ol  i^DSwasoAkiaHveai 
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bank  of  the  Oniwe  Anr  (« j.l 

and  IheOnncc  cany  wiicr  all  th 
Ntilher  is  (he  Crut  Fah  river»  i 

(g.T.j.  l>  pcmRiaL  bul  like  die 
paiily  to  iKe  KjdtMniphic  tytte 

lui  ■  hydrogrBpbk  fyKem  cor 
Kuena  of  gral  Aood.  with  thi 
bnala  tKiouali  Ihe  DjLcr  edge 


^irinj  thF  Oluvango.  Hm  all 
ai  a  nik  plenty  o(  wain-  in  thcii 

Ih3!^i^^^  a  Hv^be?) 
currcnl  half  a  mik  wide.  Th 
■bsDibtd  by  the  Ihinly  land. 

bvdia'nE'  or  liven  running  d 
rivcf  enlen  Ihe  ica  a  t  Anen  Rq< 
The  Swakop  ri«  in  iheHilli  d« 
the  Omaruru.  which  wiiefl  wat 
Hot  ipnngtaR  niimnio(ia,aH]  It  i 
Bow  mora  copioutly  during  the 
are  aUo  nuny  ctiLd  aprlnca,  and  w 
Gtoloiy. — C  neiM  and  tcMol,  wi 


tae  Id  turn  by  dcdomtta 


iZTn 


1^0  well-HSrV 

the  otbn  hd(  ana  lainy  Imm 
Inqunuly  famn  duriaa  the  nil 
bin  i<  aeVer  nnuini  all  diy.^ 
In  the  Damata  Hilli;  then  i>  « 
■onlh,  and  In  the  eait  than  hi  th 
colniy  the  cKmatc  ia  bvonraU* 
flura  aad  Amw.— The  treget 
clinHU.     In  the  diy  lillnral  rcgi 

Sarcaeaiiia.  Atte  dickotimt.  Ari 
WdtsiluHi.    Farther  inland  at 

favmrin  [odder  lor  all  dona 
ktnid*,  Adamtmtu  titmlim,  near 
deicrve  ipecial  notice.  Tbc  vq 
Luxuriant,  and  towardi  the  non 


Of  anielopei  l^e  [oUowii«  Bpcch 
aleenboh.  liudD.  rielbok.  paRal 
gtretrins  it  Inqaeat.  Vanoua 
fina  lur  {Cmu  mtumtUt),  alao  . 
bar*  (/><dcKu  caf  cr)  and  ncit'ia 
obKrved.    CM  brt<ti  Ihcrc  ate  7: 

Iniahitagti.—Among  the  ■ 
AFrira  thice  clasAea  may  be  dia 
the  Namaqua  (Hoiientoti) 
piobably  came  Irom  the  aoui 
woked  npon  is  4n  indiff ooui  i 
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mubegu 


wtoUiHd. 


wKlmpniiiiKlloWindhwIi.iiirntiQnHlahiivF.wii  begun  J 
-- jpcKHfiH-lralliclil  July  1901.   Il  coil  nMrty  £joo.oi 

iplcted  in  IQOS.     It  lUflti  itoa  Snlwp- 
^  ■"ninut  bcuif  at  Gmottimlcin,  40  dl 

In  1906-1908  a  lairway , '1 9a  in.  lonB.  wai  bulll  [rom  LDdcrlu 


»K«tr 


I  of  tRc  BUndnnl  Soulh  Attic 
■dofrtcd  Id  vW« 
neliiic  with  theBriluhnilwavayateE 


by  Ihc  layinf  of  >ubniiirinc  ialil«  hitlna  Ihdr  tnrninm  at  SmVop- 
jmind^  There  i«  a  fairiy  complete  inland  tdeBraaliic  aervkt. 
There  a  nsulir  stavnihip  comniunicaliau  Mwcen  Hamburi 

._j  t.__i J  Walfish  Bay  and  Lttdcrili  Bay.    Regular  com- 

luinialncd  bclween  Cape  Town  and  the  pang 


n  b^n  1903  n>  abain  {tjoiODa 

, , , St  £tHMioo.  the  dinanacelietiReB 

loeat  miptiuid  expoidituiebul  nuide  toad  by  Imperial  Hbeldita. 
In  lOst  local  Rvtnw  had  Tiiento£i<)(U)a(i.lMIllK  inperial  aathoii- 
■la  iBcunvd  an  enKsdinn  al  over  /i.ooiuBO.  lariely  lor  nilitary 
purpcH*.  Onanicleio(«pen.iacraafalhtn*iulhid«,5%aJ 
__. i.^.t__^_^  paid  i  on  cattle  and  huraci  an  export  tan  per 

%  otf  aatofm  duty  nn  aU  imnortL  nodlilercncc 

n  German  and  fa 


tpintw 


n  gnbdi.    The  ■ 


Hulor)-.— The  toaal  a(  aoulta-wcil  AIric«  was  t 
BanholonKw  Diai  in  14S7,  whilst  endeivouring  to 
to  the  Indies,  He  andwrcd  in  a  bay  which  by  icason  o!  its 
aniaiinets  lie  named  Angu  Pequena.  Peilugal,  hovitvci,  took 
DO  jttpa  to  aCJ^uiie  poawuioa  of  thia  ialioi[ritable  rtgioii,  which 
remained  almost  unvisiled  by  E\iropcani  until  tbe  early  ymz 

by  ■  UuLtaatot  chief  known  ai  Afrikander,  whs  had  Bed  thlLher 
with  a  band  of  outlaws  after  nordcring  hb  aastel,  a  BoM 
farmer  by  whom  be  had  bem  ill-trealed,  in  IJ9*.  In  1805  sHne 
niaionatiej  (of  f^tman  nationality)  went  Into  Namaqualand 
in  the  service  at  the  London  Miseionaiy  Society,  which  soaicly 
aubaequenUytnmafairedilsDiiaaianain  thia  rebate  rhcRhenlih 
minion,  which  bad  hod  agents  in  tbe  country  rince  about  1S40- 
The  chiof  station  of  the  misilanaiies  wai  al  a  HoUcntot  setKe- 
ment  muuncd  Bethany  (iSjo),  a  place  11$  m,  £,  by  AnEta 
Fequena.  The  miaiionaries  had  the  aalisfaction  of  ttoppng 
Afrikander'!  career  of  bluodshed.  He  b«cune  ■  con\Ferl,  a  great 
friend  ol  tbe  mission,  and  took  Ibe  name  of  Christian.  .  Ths 
pioiimiiy  of  Great  Namaqualand  to  Cape  Colony  led  to  viilta 
from  Uritisb  and  Dutcb  larmoa  and  human,  a  lew  ol  whom 
•etlled  in  the  country,  whkh  Ibut  becusa  hi  >one  loae  a 
dependency  of  the  Cape. 

In  1S67  ibe  islands  along  the  coast  nortfa  and  south  of  Anglk 
Pequeii4,  on  which  were  valiublc  guano  depotfils.  were  amieiAd 
to  GieU  Britain,  At  this  lime  a  imall  tnde  between  the  natives 
■od  the  outside  world  was  devtbped  at  Anjra  Pe«iucna,  Ibe 
meichanti  engaged  in  it  being  Briiisb  and  Gennan.  Tbe  political 
influence  of  tbe  Cape  spread  meantime  noiihward  to  the  laiul  of 
the  Hemo  (Daman).  The  Hereio  had  baca  nbjugaled  by 
Joflker  Afiikander,  a  son  o(  Christian  AfiilLander,  who  fallowed 
the  early  Footsteps  of  his  site  and  had  renounced  Chrlsliuiity, 
but  in  1865  they  had  recovered  tbek  independence.  The 
Rhcni&h  misaioBaila  appoled  (iW3)  to  the  British  gciyemBiant 
for  protection,  and  asked  (01  the  aBnctillon  ol  lb*  country. 
Thn  request,  altbauth  aupDorted  by  the  PrunlaD  (ovenmcnt, 


3  of  the 


■at  refused.    In  187C.  however,  a  special  f 
Coalea  Palgrava)  vnu  sani  by  the  Cape  govw 
north  oi  the  Oranje  river."    Thecommisslo 
with  the  Namaqua  and  Damara  which  Gi 

fofming  Gennan  South-Weal  Africa  within  the  sphere  of  British 
inSuence.  In  the  central  pari  ol  Damaraland  an  area  of  some 
35,000  sq.  m.  was  marked  out  as  a  British  resHvatbn.  The 
instrument  by  which  this  aitangeniFnl  was  made  was  known 
at  the  treaty  ol  Okahandya.  Neilhci  it  nor  the  tieaty  leluioc 
to  Great  Namaqualand  was  ratified  by  tbe  Brillsb  gt 

for  South  Africa,  Walfish  Bay 
vas  In  iSjB  annexed  to  Creal 

In  r«8o  fighting  between 
Jan  Afrikander,  ton  ol  Jor 
Afrikan'  ■  '    " 


e,  then  I  , 
[the  best  harbour  along  tbe  coas) 


tUthcc: 
(V.E.tUdpHl 


id   gnind»n  of  ChriHiaa 
I  alicsh,  and  was      ohh 


iMjF.A 

with  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck,  established  a      

trading  sEaLion  at  Angra  Pcqucna.  lllis  step  led  lo  Ihe  antuia- 
lion  ol  Ihe  whole  country  to  Germany  (see  AraiCA,  |  j) 
with  the  einplion  of  Wallish  Bay  aikd  the  islands  actually 
British  territory.  On  the  MisHiihraeni  oC  Gennan  nJe  Jonket 
Afrikander's  old  headquoHers  n  L're  made  the  scat  of  adnilnlttra- 
lion  and  rtnamed  Windhoek.  The  Hotleatots,  under  a  cUeflaia 
named  Ifendrik  WilboJ,  offered  a  determined  oppoation  lo  tbe 
Gemana,  but  after  a  protracted  war  peace  was  condiKled  in  1894 
and  Hcndiik  became  the  ally  of  the  Germans.     Thcrcafttr, 


eaisre  ol  pmperity,  although,  largely  awing  to  ei 
ndilion),  Its  development  was  veiy  slow. 
Id  October  1903  the  Bondclzwartfi,  who  occupy  the 
imcdiatdy  north  ol  the  Oraa«e  river,  rose  in  revolt.    ' 
a  the  beginning  of  a  atniggle  between  the  Germana 


oyed  a 


lasted  o% 


iir  y/ats, 


le  jDoo  soldiers  ai 
reoffis. 


by  white  traders,  the  brutal  mitlKids  of  certain  oSsials  asd  the 
occupation  ol  tribal  lands  were  among  the  auas  of  the  aar, 
but  Impatience  of  white  rule  was  believed  to  be  tbe  chief  reaion 
for  tbe  revolt  ol  the  Hcrero,  the  moil  formidable  of  the  oppoitenli 
of  the  Germana.  The  Herero  had  accepted  the  German  pro- 
lettonle  by  tre«ly~with(mt  fully  complehending  Ikaltowfaidl 
they  had  agreed.  To  crush  the  Bondeltwarts,  an  object  attained 
by  January  1904.  the  govcmot.  Colonel  Thcodgl  Ltulwein,  had 
detudedDaBianlanda'iiODpa,  andadvaniage  wat  taken  of  ihii 
fact  by  (he  Herero  to  begin  a  iorg-iJanned  and  well-piepuRd 
revolt.  On  the  nth  of  January  1904  most  of  Ihe  Crnnaa 
farmers  in  Damaraland  »  -     ■     ■         ■       -■  ■  -■   ■ 


lefan 


Uated.     Reinl 


n  lYotla 
of  AugiM 
le  Waier- 


were  sent  ftooi  Gennany,  and  it 
arrived  and  took  command  of  the  trrmps.  On  the  nth 
von  T.oLhi  atucked  Ibe  Hereto  in  their  tlronghold,  tl 
berg,  about  mo  rrt.  N.  of  Widdboek,  and  inflicted  upon  ukd 
a  severe  defeat.  The  itiain  body  of  the  enemy  escaped,  hotAvvf , 
from  the  encircling  cdamns  of  the  Germans,  and  therealtet 
the  Herero,  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Uaberero, 
maintained  a  gurrilla  wailaie,  rendering  the  whole  countryside 
llnaafe.  'The  Germans  kurvl  poiauit  almoat  hopeksa,  bon^ 
crippled  by  Ihe  lack  of  water  and  the  absence  of  means  of  tna*- 
porl,  Toadd  to  tbeirlroubles  a  Herero  bastard  named  Motenga. 
with  a  follawiog  of  Huilentolt,  lud,  in  July,  [ccoDuncnced 
bosiilitiain  thesowh.  On  the  ind  of  Octotu  1904  von  TTOtha, 
eiasperaled  at  Ma  want  of  aucoeas  in  crashing  tbe  eoemy,  inaed 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  said:  "  Within  the  German  fronter 
every  Herero  with  or  without  a  rifle,  with  or  williout  cattle, 
will  be  ahot.  I  will  not  talie  over  any  more  women  and  cbiUm. 
But  I  wiQ  either  drive  them  back  to  your  people  or  have  ibeiB 
'     '       "    '  ler  von  Trotba  instructed  bis  soldien 


10  fire  In 


d  Frincs  B 


ow  ordered  Ibe  general  tc 
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vboli  praclamitiOB.  Wkotevcr  they  (lul.  't"  chucc,  hoacrer, 
Ihe  Ccrmiuu  huntHi  down  1^  Hcreio,  ud  tbouandl'  perisbcd 
in  ihe  Omolicke  descn,  KioEa  which  numbcn  lucteeded  ia 
puuD£  to  Bridsh  turilory  oar  NgunL 

On  the  day  (alloHiiig  Ihc  iiaiie  ol  von  Trothi'i  ptocltmaciui 
to  tb«  H«Rn>,  i.t.  on  Ihc  jnl  of  October  i«o4,  Ueodrii  Witbol 
■rol  a  foimaL  dcdantion  of  war  to  ihe  Ccimuu.  Ueodrik  had 
bdpcd  to  juppraa  the  fioodelxwarti  riling,  and  had  reccivnd  a 
German  dccoEatioD  lor  hu  soviet^  and  bis  hostility  is  laid  to 
latK  been  Icindled  by  the  aupeneHian  of  Colonel  LeuLwein,  foi 

joined  by  01  her  Hottentot  tribes,  and  their  &nt  act  was  to 

natdeiumeiiily  GeimanieldersinlhcGibeondlilrict.  Both 
British  and  BoiT  iiroiers  were  >pared~the  Hottenloti  in  thii 

CODiklcrable  reinforcements  having  come  from  Germaqy,  the 
WitboLi  were  attacked,  and  Hendrik's  hcodqiurtdt,  ReitniDi^t, 
captured.  Another  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Hendlik  ill  Junuuy 
1905,  but,  lacking  smoiunition  and  walec,  tbe  Gonmna  could  not 
fidlov  up  their  victory.  As  in  Damanknd,  Ihe  nstfate  in 
Namaqualand  now  aisumed  a  guerrilla  character,  and  thBGema  w 
found  it  Blmoatinipoasible  to  meet  Ibeirelusivc  enemy,  while  Email 
detidunents  were  often  surprised  and  sometimeg  uuuhilaled. 
In  May  1905  von  Trotha  tried  the  eOect  on  Ibe  Hotlenlot*  ol 
■nothei  of  bis  proclamations.  He  invited  them  to  smmdet, 
adding  that  in  tbe  contrary  event  all  rebeb  vouMiweitcnniiuited. 
A  prke  was  at  tbe  same  time  put  on  the  heads  of  Hendhk  Witbol 
and  other  chiela.  This  prodamation  ma  unkeeded  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  were  in  fact  conlifluing  tfa*  war  with  riBes  and 
BDunuBilion  leiied  from  Ilie  Gemiiu,  Uid  rqiltnithing  their 
Hock  with  cattle  taken  from  Che  same  (oiuce.  Id  tbe  north. 
bowever,  Samuel  Mabemv  had  Sed  lo  British  territoiy, 
md  the  resistance  of  ttaa  Hatro  was  bsgianiag  to  collapaa. 
Concentialion  camps  were  ntablkhed  In  which  some  thoDsands 
of  Heiero  women  and  children  were  cved  for-  MeanwhOf,  tbe 
•dministraiion  of  von  Troilia,  who  bad  aasomed  tbe  govemonhip 
u  well  as  Ihe  command  ol  the  troopi,  una  severely  crltidied  by 
tbe  civilian  population,  and  Ibe  non-succeaa  of  tb«  openlnni 
against  Ibe  Holtentola  pnvoked  ■Ining  mlliCary  critlcivs. 
Id  August  igo5  Colonel  (afterwards  Cenenl)  Leutwein,  who 
had  returned  to  Cemany,  formally  resigned  tbe  governorship 
Ol  tha  piDlcctorsle.  and  Hen  von  LIndcquisI,  Isle  German 
consul-genen]  at  Cape  Town,  was  nominated  as  his  luccasot. 
Von  Tlotba.  who  had  public^  crltidied  Prince  BDlow's  order 
to  repesl  the  Herein  prodai  -   -      _    .     . 
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luted  ■ 


10  particular  letulls.    Hcndiik  alwayi  evaded 
the  columns  and  frequenily  attacked  them  in  tbe  rear. 

In  November  1905  von  Lindequist  arrived  at  Whkdboek. 
Tbe  new  governor  isiuEd  a  general  amnesty  to  Ibe  Herero,  and 
■et  aside  two  larse  reserves  for  (hose  who  sutrendered.  Hlg 
conciiialoty  policy  wis  in  the  end  sqcowful,  and  tbe  Ovampo, 
wbo  tbieateued  to  give  trouble,  were  kepi  In  hand.  The  task 
ol  pacifying  Dlmaraland  was  coqifaiuid  thnnixhout  1006,  and 
by  the  clovof  that  yearaboul  i6,cm)  Herero  bad  been  established 
in  tbe  mcives,  Some  i^ooo had  sought  refugefn  British  territory, 
while  lite  number  who  had  perbbed  may  be  estimated  st  between 

Id  Namaqualand  ton  Undtquht  found  an  enemy  >IIU  unbioken. 
On  the  jtd  of  November,  bowrvet.  Hendrik  Witbd  died,  aged 

seventy-five,  and  bis  aon  and  successor  Samuel  Isaac 
nuMMeb  *'*'*'  "hortly  afterwanfc  surrendered,  and  the 
ittttmt     iwatUity  of  the  Crfbc  ceased.    Morenga  boh  beame 

the  chief  o{  Ibe  rebel  Rbltentots,  and  "  drives  "  against 
him  were  organised.  Early  in  Msy  1906  an  cncountet  betweea 
Uorenga  and  a  German  column  was  foughl  close  (0  Ihe  British 
frsnticr  of  Ihe  BechuBoaland  proleclante.  Moicnga  fled,  was 
parsned  acroas  tbi  fientjer,  and  wounded,  but  esaped.  On 
the  ifflh  of  May  he  was  found  hiding  by  British  patrols  and 
intoracd.  Other  Honentot  chiefs  continaed  the  conAici.  greatly 
tided  by  lbs  imraenM  diftculty  the  German  hi  " 


from  LDderiti  Bay  ta  Kubub  was  begun  early  In  iqo6,  A  camel 
(ranspon  torps  was  ilso  otganiied,  and  Boer  suiiUilties  engaged. 
TbiDughout  ihe  Uler  bull  of  1906  the  Holtcutols  maintained 
tbe.strugglc,  Ihe  Karai  nouniaitis  foiming  a  stronghold  from 
which  their  diilodgment  was  eilremely  difficult.  Many  ol  their 
leaders  and  sum bersol  Ihe  tiibesmen  had  a  consldetablc  strain 
of  white  (chiefly  Dutch)  blood  and  wete  fairly  educated  raen, 
with  a  kaowledge  aoc  only  of  utive,  but  Eoi^ieui  waysi  facU 
whkh  he^Kd  lo  malte  them  taniiUilc  oppMiCDti.  GiadoaUy 
tha  resistance  of  the  HoUeMoU  •■•  oncoma,  and  in  December 
ti)o6theBond(liwar(sagaiBf<imiHfand.  Other  tribaaooniinuHl 
the  Ggbt  for  manthi  knaer,  but  bp  Haicb  1907  il  waa  foand 
peiiMr  Eo  reduce  tbe  troops  in  tlw  protectonle  to  abaul  5000 
Men.  At  the  height  ol  the  ■-"•r*i?'  (he  Germans  bad  19,000 
men  in  tbe  field. 

In  Auguat  1907  renewed  alann  sm  oealtd  by  the  escape  of 
Uorengafroin  British  letrhaiy:  The  Cape  gDvemnent,  regarding 
the  chief  as  a  poUUcal  rdti(eB,  had  refiBcd  to  otiadiie  him  and 
he  had  bean  aasigned  a  midence  near  Upington.  Tliis  place  be 
left  early  in  AugiM  and,  el|idis(  the  tnnuier  guards,  r»«niered 
Gennan  lirrltoey.  In  ScpUmbei.  however,  he  was  agais  on 
the  Biiiiih  side  of  the  border.  Meantime  a  force  of  tbe  Cape 
Mounted  PdUx  under  Uajot  F.  A.  H.  £Ustt  had  been  orgaalied 
to  efiect  his  arfest.  Snmiiwaed  t»  surrender,  Morenga  fled  into 
tbe  Kalahari  Deaert.  Eliott's  force  of  sixty  men  punged  torn 
through  a  wateileas  counliy,  CDvering  80  m.  u  14  hours.  When 
ovenakeo  (September  iitl),  Morenga,  with  ten  foUoweti,  wai 
hobjing  a  kopje  and  fired  on  the  advancing  troops.  After  a 
sharp  engagencni  tbe  chief  and  five  of  his  men  were  killed,  the 
British  caaualtlea  being  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  Tbe  death 
of  Morenga  removed  a  gerious  obstacle  to  the  complete  padfics- 
tion  of  tbe  protectorate.  Mibtary  operations  continued,  however, 
during  igoS.  Herr  vckO  Lindequist,  being  recalled  to  BoUn  to 
become  onder-iectelary  in  the  colonial  oSice.  was  succeeded  ai 
govomor  (May  i907)by  HenvonSdiutkmann.  In  igeS  steps 
were  taken  to  calablilh  Gennan  authority  in  the  Caprivi  endive, 
which  up  lo  ihat  time  had  been  Defected  by  the  coloRial 
authorities. 

The  discovery  ol  dianondB  in  Iha  Loderlu  Bay  dfctrkt  in 
July  1908  cansed  a  rush  of  treaanre-seeken.  The  diantonds 
were  found  mostly  on  Ibe  suifioc  in  a  sandy  soQ  and 
were  of  small  Bie,  The  stones  nacmUe  Braiilian  '""■■t' 
diamonds.  By  the  end  of  tbe  year  the  total  yield  was  ^w^ 
over  30,000  Calais.  Oneoi  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  developing  the  field  was  tbe  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
During  1909  vBiiou  companict  were  formed  10  eipMl  the 
diamondifenua  area.  The  Ant  conaiderable  packet  of  dtantondq 
fnm  tbe  colony  reached  Germany  in  April  1909.  Tbe  output  lor 
Ihe  year  was  valued  at  over  £t,ooo,oao. 
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fh^  Okavam^  Rimt  (iMf>  fw)  ihit$  jtf  Trmd  (SByfX  Sefc  •ho 
Sir  J.  £.  Alexander,  An  Espeditiou  qf  Diwmery  into  tkt  Inlerior  c$ 
Africa  (London,  1838).  Report*  on  the  German  colonies  are  pul>> 
Kshed  by  the  Brittm  foreign  ofike.  The  KrupkarU  wn  Deutsdi- 
Sadweslafrika  (Berlin,  1904).  in  nine  thdeto  on  a  scale  of  i  :  8oo,ooO« 
wUl  be  found  oseluL  (F.  R.  C) 

OBRMAliTOWN,  a  residential  district  and  former  Mibvrb, 
now  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  of  I'hiladelpliia,  Painsylvuua, 
U.S. A.,  on  Wissohickon  Creek,*  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pbiladelpbia  &  Readtag 
railways.  There  are  many  old  coloidal  houses  and  handsonw 
modem  residenoes  ak>ng  Biain  Street  (the  old  Germantown 
Road  or  Avenue).  PrbihlnCnt  among  the  historic  bouses  i| 
CUvedcn,  or  the  "  Chew  House,"  built  about  1761  by  Benjarofai 
Chew  (]7a2-iAio),  who  was  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1774-1777  and  vras  imprisoned  as  a  Loyalist  in  1777,  and  whose 
home  dnring  the  battle  of  Germantown  (see  befaw)  was  occupied 
by  British  troopsw  The  well<i>reservedMoni8  House  (1773)  was 
the  headquarters  of  General  Howe  at  the  doae  oi  the  battk, 
and  in  1793,  when  Germantown,  owing  to  the  ydlow  fever  in 
Philadelphia^  was  the  temporary  capital  of  the  United  Sutes, 
it  was  occupied  by  President  Washington.  Three  doors  above 
stood  until  1904  the  Ashmead  House,  used  for  a  time  by  Count 
Nicholas  Lewis  Zinzendoif  atad  his  daue^ecs  for  their  Moravian 
school,  wMch  was  removed  to  BetUefaem.  lii  the  same  street, 
opposite  Indian  Queen.  Lane,  is  the  old  Wister  Mansion,  built 
as  a  country-seat  in  1744  and  occupiajl  by  Britidi  officers  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  In  another  old  house  (now  Nos. 
S275'-5377),  John  Fanning  Watson  (1779-1860),  the  annaMst  ol 
Pfailaddpbia,  did  most  of  his  literary  work.  Just  outside  the 
ward  limits,  in  what  has  since  beookne  a  part  of  Fairmont  Park; 
is  the  house  in  which  David  Rittenhous^  the  astronomer,  was 
born;  it  stands  on  Monosbore  Creek  or  ?«per  MiU  Run,  in  what 
was  long  called  Rozborottgh  (now  the  21st  ward  of  Philadelphia). 
In  this  vicinity  the  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  erected  hi 
1690  by  a  company  id  which  William  Rittenhouse,  David's 
great-gnndfather,  was  the  leading  member.  The  King  of  Prussia 
Inn,  built  about  1740^  and  the  Meni^d  Hotel,  as  old  or  older, 
are  interesting  survivals  of  the  inns  ahd  taverns  of  old  German- 
town.  The  Germantown  Academy  was  built  in  1760,  and  after 
the  battle  of  (jermantown  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  hcapitaL 
In  (Germantown  are  also  a  Friends'  (orthodox)  school,  a  Friends' 
free  library,  and  the  (Germantown  branch  ol  the  ^liladeli^ia 
public  library.  The  first  school  in  (Germantown  was  est^)lished 
about  1 701,  and  for  the  fijtst  ei^teen  years  was  under  the  master- 
^ipof  Francis  Dam'el  Pastorius  (1651-1 7  i9),theleader in  founding 
the  town,  who  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  High  Street  and  Mahi  Street. 
He  compiled  a  primer  whidi  was  the  first  sdiool  book  produced 
in  the  state;  with  three  others  be  drafted  and  signed  hn  x686 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public  protest  made  in  America 
against  slavery;  and  be  is  cdebrated  in  Whittier's  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.  Later  the  same  school  passed  to  (Christopher  Dock 
(d.  1771),  who  in  1770  published  an  essay  on  teaching  (written 
in  1750),  which  is  said  to  have  betti  the  first  hook  on  pedagogy 
puUIrited  in  America.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in 
any  European  language  was  published  in  (Germantown  in  1743 
by  Christopher  Sauer  (d.  1756),  a  preadier  of  the  (Gennan 
Baptist  Brethren,  who  in  1739  cstablisbed  (Gennantown's  first 
new^Mtper,  Tffp  High  German  Pemns^^nia  Histwian^  or  CoUec- 
tiott  of  Important  News  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nature  and  of  the 
Church.  His  grandsons  are  taid  to  have  cast  about  1772  the 
first  American  printing  tjrpe.  The  Friends  were  the  first  sect  to 
erect  ameeting-houseof  their  own  (about  1693).  The  Mennonites 
buiH  a  log  meeting-house  in  1709,  and  their  present  stone  church 
was  built  in  z77a  The  town  haU  of  (Germanto^rai  was  used  as 
a  hospital  during  the  last  three  yeaaof  the  Civfl  War.  In  Market 
Square  a  soldiera*  monument  was  erected  in  1863.  The  Site  and 
Relic  Sodety  of  Germantown  maintains  a  museum  of  relics. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  Vnen  weavers,  and  (Germantown 
still  manufactures  textiles,  knit  goods  and  yams. 

Gemiantovm  was  founded  in  October  1683  by  thirteen  families 
from  Crefeld,  (Germany,  under  the  leadershjo  of  Frahcaft^Danle) 


PastDrivi.  The  township,  as  lorlghidiy  laM  out,  contalnad 
four  dbrinct  vittages  known  as  (Germantown,  Cre^im,  Sommcf> 
housen  and  Crefield.  Qresheim  was  later  known  as  Mount 
Airy,  and  Sommerhousen  and  Crefield  became  known  as  Chestnut 
H8L  The  borough  of  (Germantown  was  hicorporated  in  1689. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  straggling  village  extending  about  2  m. 
along  Main  Street.  Its  growth  was  more  n^id  from  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century.  In  1789  a  motion  for  the  permanent 
kKratkm  of  the  national  capital  at  (Germantown  was  carried 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  same  measure  passed  the  Hoose,  amended 
oidy  with  respect  to  the  temporary  government  of  the  ceded 
district;  but  the  Senate  killed  the  hUl  by  voting  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  it  until  the  next  session.  Germantown 
was  annexed  to  Phibulclphia  in  18^. 

Battle  of  Germantown. — This  famous  encounter  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October  1777. 
After  the  battle  of  Btandywine  (q.v.)  and  the  occupation  of 
Phihuielphia,  the  British  force  commanded  by  Sir  W.  Howe 
encamped  at  (Germantown,  where  Washington  determined 
to  attack  them.  The  Americans  advanced  by  two  roads,  GcmmsI 
SuUhran  leading  the  column  on  the  right  and  General  Greene 
that  on  the  left.  Washington  himself  accompanied  Sullivan, 
with  whom  were  Stirling  (an  officer  who  claimed  to  be  eari  of 
that  name)  and  Anthony  Waytie.  The  right  at  first  met  with 
success,  ^'vhig  the  British  advanced  traops  back  on  the  main 
body  near  the  Chew  House.  Colonel  Musgrave,  of  the  40th  Foot, 
threw  a  portion  of  his  regiment  into  this  house,  and  Gcnctal 
Agnew  came  up  with  his  command.  The  Americans  under 
Stirling  attempted  to  dislodge  Musgrave,  thus  losing  time  and 
alarming  part  of  Sullivan's  advance  who  had  pushed  farther 
forward  hi  the  fog.  General  (Greene  on  the  left  was  even  kss 
fortunate.  Meeting  with  unexpected  0|^x>sition  at  the  first 
point  of  attack  h^  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
compelled  to  retteat^^  One  of  his  brigades  extended  itself  to 
the  ri^t  wing,  and  by  opening  fire  on  the  Chew  House  caused 
W4yne  to  retreat,  and  presently  both  <rf  the  American  columns 
retired  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  their  camp.  The  surprise 
had  failed,  with  the  loss  to  Washington's  aimy  of  673  men  as 
aipainst  s^o  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  Briti^  Geneial 
Agnew  and  the  American  General  Nadi  were  both  mortally 
wounded.  In  December  Washington  went  into  winter  quartos 
at  Valley  Forge,  40  m.  west  of  Philadelphia.  The  British  wintered 
in  and  around  the  city. 

See  N.  H.  Keyaer, "  Old  Historic  Germaotows."  in  the  Proceedimut 
and  Addresses  of  the  Pennsyhania-Cerman  Society  (Lancaster- 
1906);  S.  W.  Pennypackcr,  The  Sfttiement  of  Germantown,  Penns^- 
voftia,  and  the  Beginning  of  German  Emigration  to  NorA  America 
(Philadelphia,  1899).  uid  S.  F.  Hotchkin,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Germantown^  Mount  Airy  and  Chestnut  Hill  (Philadelphia,  1889). 

6BUIANT  ((Ger.  Deutschland)tat,  more  property,  The  GEUiAir 
EupiBE  {DtuUches  Reick)^  a  country  of  central  Europe.  The 
territories  occupied  by  peoples  of  distinctively  Teutonic  race 
and  language  are  commonly  designated  as  German,  and  in  this 
sense  may  be  taken  to  include,  besides  Germany  proper  (the 
subject  of  the  present  article),  the  Gemun-epcaking  sectioM  of 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  Holland.  But  (Germany,  or  the 
(German  empire,  as  it  is  now  understood,  was  formed  in  1871 
by  virtue  of  trecktles  between  the  North  Geanan  Confederatioa 
and  the  South  (German  states,  and  by  the.  acquisition,  in  the 
peace  of  Foankfort  (May  10,  1871),  of  Alsace-Lomaine,  »d 
embraces  all  the  oountriea  of  the  former  (German  (Confederation, 
with  the  exceptipn  of  Austria,  Luxemburg,  Limburg  and  Liech- 
tenstein. The  sole  addition  to  the  empire  proper  since  that 
date  is  the  island  of  Heligoland,  ceded  by  Great  Britain  in  1890, 
but  (Germany  has  acquired  eatcaisive  colonies  in  Ahica  and  the 
Pacific  (see  bek>w,  C^onies^. 

The  (German  empire  extends  from  47*'  16'  to  55*  53'  N^  vA 
from  5**  5a'  to  aa^  52'  £.  The  eastern  provinctes  project  so  ftf 
ihat  the  extant  of  (Gennan  territory  is  nmich  gncater  from  sovth- 
west  to  north-east  than  in  any  other  direction.  TUsit  ia  8x5  a. 
from  Metz,  whereas  Haderslebcn,  in  Schleswig,  is  only  540  a. 
from  the  Lake  of  (Constance^  The  actual  differenoe  in  tiar 
betpeen  theeaiteraand  western  poiat^ft  I  hour  tod  8 
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bat  tkt  cnpire  obanva  but  nn  time — t  b6ai  E:  of  Cncnittch. 
The  noplie  is  bounded  on  ifae  S.E.  and  S.  by  Autru  ud  Switzcr- 
knd  <fn  >6ig  m.),  on  tbe  £.W.  by  Fiuce  (m  m.),  on  tbe  W. 
by  Luiembiog.  Bdgiua  uid  Holknd  {t<icct>Kr  5S8  m.),  Tbc 
loigth  of  German  coasi  oti  the  North  Sea  ot  German  Occ&u  la 
J9J  to.,  and  on  tlie  BaJtic  gj7  di.,  Uk  istcivciliiig  bad  bousduy 
on  Ibc  Donh  of  ScUowig  bong  only  47111.  TbieaMenl  bouoduy 
ig  with  Runii  £43  «-  The  loul  lei^ih  c<  tha  fiDotlen  ii  Ihiu 
4569  m.  The  area,  induding  riTcra  and  lakea  bat  not  the  ha^t 
or  lagcxma  on  the  BaJtIc  coast,  U  joS.Sjo  sq.  m.,  and  the  popuT^ 
tioQ  (1905)  to,&ii,iji.  In  ropcct  of  iu  ■»■,  the  Geniiua 
empira  ocnpied  in  1409  tbe  third  place  among  European 
muntifea,  and  in  point  irf  populfUioD  Uk  tccond,  taming  In  poJot 
(f  aim  tmmcdUtdy  after  Bussla  and  AuMiia-Biugaijr,  and 
in  populatioa  next  I0  Riiaaia. 

Fiiitiai  Ditisian. — The  empire  ia  corapoMd  of  the  foUoaing 
twrat7^«i«  atalei  and  dlvWons:  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
Bay»ria,  Suany  and  WUntembeig;  lie  gmnd-duchies  of 
Baden,  Hsse,  Meckleabucg-Schwcria,  MecLtcnbuig-Stielita, 
Obkabug  and  Saie-Weioun  the  duchios  of  AnbaJt.  Bmiuwick, 
Saie-Altenburg,  Sue-Cobucs-Gotba  and  Sue-Mdntngen;  tlie 
principalities  of  Ltppe-Dclmold,  Rcuss-UrRi,  Reuu-Schleii, 
Schaumburg'Lippe,  Scbw^nbiug-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg' 
Sondoihaun  and  Waldeck-Pynnont;  the  iree  towns  of 
Bremen,  Hunbuig  and  Lflbeck,  and  the  injperU  temlot;  of 
Alsace-lottaine. 

Besides  these  political  divuioni  there  are*  certain  parta  of 
Gemiauy  which,  not  cenUnninou)  with  political  boundaila, 
letah:!  *ppd]Mi<«s  dcrfved  either  from  former  tritHd  lellleiiicnli 
or  from  divisions  ol  the  old  H<Jy  Roman  Empire.  These  are 
FrVKonii  (Fiankca),  which  embiaca  the  distrkls  of  Bamberg. 
Schweinfurt  and  Wtlnbuig  on  the  u[^ier  Uain;  Swabia  (Sdiwa- 
bn),  in  which  is  included  WOrtlemberg,  pans  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden  and  Hohcniolleni]  the  Palatinate  (Pfali).  cmbiadng, 
Bavaib  west  of  theKhine  and  the  conLiguous  portion  of  Baden; 
BJ&neUsd.appUedtaRbenishPrutBia,  Nisau,  Hesae-Darauudt 
and  parts  of  Bavaria  and  Baden;  Vogtland.'  the  mountainous 
conntrylyingin  the  south- w*st  comer  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony; 
Lusatii  (Lauaiu),  the  casiem  ponion  of  the  kingdom  of  Kuooy 
and  the  adjacent  portioc  of  Prusaia  watered  by  the  upper  Spree; 
Tfaningia  (ThOrlngen),  the  country  lymg  sooth  of  the  Han 
MODntaiqs  azid  including  the  Saion  duchies;  East  Frieatand 
(Om  Friesland),  the  country  tying  between  the  lower  courae  of 
tbc  WtKT  and  the  Em,  aad  WeMphilia  (WeMfalen),  the  fertite 
plain  lying  DMlhandmst  of  the  Han  Mountains  and  stendbig 
to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Dutch  frontier. 

CwuJ  and  Iiiaadi. — Tbc  IcDgtli  ti  Ibe  cosst-liDt  i*  conaidenbly 
less  than  the  third  put  of  the  whole  frontier.  Tb»  couts  ue 
■hallow,  and  defidenl  in  natural  ports,  einpt  on  the  east  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  where  wide  bays  encroach  upon  iW  land, 
givuig  access  to  the  largest  vessels,  so  that  the  great  naval 
barbour  could  be  castncted  at  Kiel.  With  the  eiception  ol 
tbeee  on  the  enst  coast  of  Scfaleswig-llolstein.  all  the  important 
tradingpoitsof  Gennanyareriverpwtisu  '  -  '  " 
Hambuig,  Lflbeck.  Steltin,  Daniig,  T" 
great  difierencc,  however,  ia  to  be  remaraeu  OKwvea  lae  coaau 
of  the  North  Sea  and  those  of  the  Baltic  On  the  former,  where 
the  soft  has  brcJien  up  the  ranges  of  dunes  fonned  In  bygone 
timea,  utd  divided  them  into  separate  ialandi,  the  mainland 
haa  (o  be  protected  by  maiiive  dikea,  while  the  Frisian  Islands 
■re  being  gradually  washed  away  by  the  vaten.  On  the  coast  of 
East  Friesland  there  are  now  only  seven  of  these  Islands,  of 
which  N'ordcmey  is  best  kiwwii,  while  of  the  North  Frisian 
Illands,  on  the  western  toast  ol  Schleswig.  Syll  (s  the  mast 
considerable^  Besides  'the  ordinary  waste  of  the  shores,  there 
have  been  extensive  inundations  by  the  sea  within  the  historic 
period,  the  gulf  of  the  DoUart  having  been  so  caused  in  the  year 
If;6.  Sanda  surround  the  whole  coast  of  the  Nmb  Sea  to  such 
tu  eitent  that  the  entrance  to  the  ports  fs  not  practfcable 
tvltlioat  the  aid  of  pilota.  Heligoland  ia  a  rocky  island^  but  it 
■  ti.  the  territory  oocc  under  the  JniisiSetiDn  of  an  imperial  V»fi 
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franiR  lunifnlti  rite  liwn  undn  the  HiroHndinf  rot  Triaiilc  rncln 
fSulm  Bikliiii.  46te  li.l.  To  ihc  uuth  ihi  nn**  i>  «i  ttxi- 
(inmn  viik  the  Si>h.  )■«*.  Ihi  vaMeyol  the  RMik  b^cunnacud 
bsR  «Jlh  the  Rhone  mytttm  by  h>v  ^uad  known  a*  ihe  Cat«  ol 
MnnuHiMn.  The  cimi  ol  ihe  Vaiga  i>  preiiy  high  and  unbtoben. 
ihe  Itnt  nnvfttieni  pau  briqg  luflr  Zabern,  which  is  roHowcd  by  iJk 
nilaey  fnnn  Stnnburg  lo  l^rit.  On  Ihe  nonbem  hIc  the  Voig« 
an  cenoeeled  Willi  Ike  Kardl  Budwine  pbteail  (Kalmil,  »4<  'I-)- 
.    which  [i«  abruptly  (nxn  the  plain  of  ibc  Rhine.  The  nwuntain 

the  Donncnberr.  however,  raijine  In  head  <□  i:u  ft.  Thne  hilli 
■re  bordend  on  the  weit  by  the  high  pbir  of  UrrSne  ind  ihec«1- 
lieMt  of  Surbmcken.  the  lannrr  beioK  Inwrard  by  lbs  rivei  McwL 
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lectioni  by  the  rnce  vilkyi.  Amont  <kMC  the  Rhioe  valley  Iron 
fiinaen  to  Bono,  and  ihat  of  the  MskI  Inm  Trier  la  Cobleni.  *i« 
winding  gora"  excavated  by  ihe  riven.  The  Eilel  prexnia  a  it crile, 
Ihinly.peoplcd  plateau,  covered  by  extenilve  moon  in  aeveral  T^cts. 
il  pasei  wniwardi  im perceptibly  Into  ihe  Ardenne*.  The  hilh 
bn  Ihe  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  aha  are  In  nan'ot  ■  likB  barren 
chancier.  withDot  wood:  the  Weaerwahl  (about  sun  li.J,  whick 
teparatei  the  vaikyi  at  ihe  Sieg  and  Lahn,  ii  panicularly  ao.  The 
■ontiern  and  mnhem  timili  or  the  NiederrhtiniKhe  CcbfrEe  prcicnt 
■  wrlUncantratttDiheceninl  region,  fn  the  iRithiheaedlviiin 
•d  the  Taunui  (>t90  It.)  an  marknl  by  Ike  nccarnnw  ol  mincnl 
ipriagv at  At  Emtoa  the  Lahn.  Naiiheiiri.  Homburg.  Soden.  Wiet-^ 
Mdcn,  At.  ,  and  by  I  kc  vineyanta  which  produce  the  ben  Rhine  wineL 
To  the  norih  of  ihb  lyiiFin,  on  the  flihcr  hand.  Ilea  the  great  coal 
bailn  ol  WMt^aNa.  the  brini  in  Ceraiany.  In  iht  aoiiih  aF  ihe 
hilly  diidiy  olHene  riae  the  ixiltled  ntaunuhi  froupa  of  ihe  VogHa- 
bei]l(l5ja  It.Und  the  Rbttn  (ji  IT  ri.l,  lepantea  by  the  villFy  eTihe 
Fiilda,  irhkh  unit hu  Farther  north  whh  the  Werralonnithe  Weier. 

T.  .1 r  u i;_  ■niuringia,  a  province  conriatini  of  the 

— „.  ol  Ihe  Thuringian  Foreat  (ThOrtnier- 

se  peafci  upwanh  of  3000  ft.  high),  and  an  eiienrfve 


SlU 


the  ban  aummii  ol  Ihe  Br 
a  .eiie.  gt  hilly  iracti  i> 
MouniBina.  ou!  of  which 
Ihe  Porta  Wesiphallca. 


all,  with  in  liiihcB  elevation  tn 
747fl.}.  ToihewenollheHarT 
<l  under  the  name  of  the  Weaer 
iinden  the  river  Weier  burHi  by 
w  tMge,  Ihe  Teutoborger  Wald 
/ner  and  the  E<n  a*  br  aa  the 


I  variety,  yet  ■•  m 


north.     To  iIkh  bdongi  1 

niddk!  diHrids  < 

FUmini  hilii.  Wolward  liei  ai  Ihc  laii  link  ol  this  eerici  ihe 
Uncbtirgcr  Keideor  Hcaih,  bei.rcn  Ihc  Wcxrand  Obr,  no<ih  ol 
Hanover.  A  Kcond  irari,  ol  modcraTe  t^cvaiion,  sweept  round  ihe 
Baltic.  nUKHK.  hewevce.  ■nmacbing  iis  ahctea.  Thia  phfcaa 
conlaiaa  a  conaidcnbte  numbsr  of  \aitm.  and  ia  divided  into  ikr^ 
poniont  by  the  Viiiula  and  the  Oder.  The  mos  easward  it  ike 
lOK^allcd  Prusalan  Scinpiaiw.  Spiidingiee  lijo  It.  above  aea- 
level  and  4«  iq.  m.  in  arcs)  and  Mauerace  aiT  ibelaigni  lakca:  tbej 
are  uiKicd  in  the  centij  of  ibe  plaicau.  and  ^ve  riae  u  the  Pre^ 
Some  praka  near  Ihe  Runian  Ironlier  aitaia  10  looo  It.  The 
Pomeraman  &*yilaiie.  between  Ihe  Viaiula  and  Ihe  Oder,  euendt 
lySaniig'  (Tu  Wi'b^ 


olthetfothC 
Wa^  SStj 


W^tllk 


ikcse. 

isiandt,  biiau  form  tiie  oniy  meant  oiniamuiilcaiiaa. 

Ihe  Ninrel  wtdentbno  *hat  ancalled  the  Havel  lalcea. 

invfaHi  o(  Potadam  a*e  their  channi^  In  leaiRal 
Cermaii  plain  caimt  be  leraied  lenne,  ikt 

— I. quinne  Kven  and  coniunt  labov. 

flvered  by  moon,  and  Ihcr*  tuil- 


ihe  >aU,ol  thi  Nan 

Long  Hrerchei  of  jroond  ai 

gnaleat  einenl  a(  moodand  ia  found  in  the  laamiiiiiioet  pant  of  Ike 
plain,  in  <^deobiirE  and  Eaai  Ffiaia.  The  phin  contalaa,  howevtr, 
afFwdiiincttoliEeuimoiifFnihty,  ponicularly  ibeliKlioa  th« 
eeainl  Elbe,  and  the  manh  tanda  on  the  weu  coaal  ol  nolHrin  aid 
tke  Donk  ceaat  of  Hanover.  OMenlnii*  and  Eaai  Frina,  whick 
wthia  the  laK  two  (•nnrfea.^ilia  iithabiiiuiU  have  nedaimed  Inm 
Iheaea  by  oKluoliminenaedikea. 

Rtwri. — Mine  independent  river.ayatemt  may  be  diitiaeuialvdf 
thoK  of  Ihe  Memel.  Pn^l,  Vijiufa  (W'elchKl),  Oder,  Bb?  Wew 
Ema.  Rhine  and  Daiiube^  Of  theae  the  Prejcl.  Weaer  and  Emi 
bdone  entirely,  and  cko  Oder  raeatly,  to  iba  CmHa  empire.  Tte 
Danube  hat  iti  loiircea  on  Ceman  aoili  but  only  a  Efib  part  li  iE> 
joune  la  Cmnan.  lit  toial  length  it  1™  m.,  and  ihe  Bavaiiui 
Jronifcr  u  Plaiau.  where  ihe  Inn  Jofiialt,  l>  only  330  m,  disoBt 
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Ltkn.— 


the  onJy  lutes 

■WtDTHBIW 

Oklenbun. 
Cultu.—G 


CnuCRHnan 
■he  lllt«™ui 


HuniiS^Itu 
FrankEnwlId, 
brd>.     Chhtr 


viUh  H  lynclia 
bonkr  <:<  ihe  I 

ilrip  of  TiuMi 
phuTii,  ihc  Tri 
Scp«U<.lhtbi 


<A   Heae.  Cau 
Inchyin  cil  ih 


QuARmary  Ik< 


8o8 

SSm-.    Will"  the  il™^^" 
ta',  ihe  Janiury  Umpcniun  U 

Pnj5u&,  Pbaen  ind  Sileiia,  and  21 
Sikiia.    TKe  luvnuinn  of  the  1 

Ai  TTglrdfl  Talnflll,  Grmuny 
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Mpncotimiulpemcha,artcoAiinKlIo 
floiiritlui  u  Iv  u  ilic  SI*  N..  bui 
diaricM  of  tbt  Rhine  and  DaOTibe 
tnd  htfnp  luon  tonicularly  in  the 
prodifccdeverYvhm  wben  iht  <a1  i 
eit  Iba  upper  Rhine  and  In  the 
Wiley    if  Ihe    Oder.,      The 


Are  largely  grown  in  Biv 
WDrtiomlKrg,    Akaie.    B. 

fwll. '     ™°"  """"^ 

Spnlunr  genenllyt  nonhern 
Gcrmiiny  u  not  neaHv  ca  well 
-_„  wooded  at  «ncral 
**™*  and  KHiIhem  Gef- 
many,  wliere  indeed  nio«  of  Ihe 

Ibe  Inqutnt  uv  of  t  he  lermina' 
tlofl  waU  (ffined  to  the  nanrn 

Schwamvld.    ThoringFrwild. 
ftc.).    The  "  Sesnplalten  "  are 


Fill  ii  frown  In  (be  noclh 
State!  of  the  Empire. 


tPOWLATIM 

HBpeniale  fee  tMa  Ihe  pesptt  kav*  imfit 

of  wiM  animah  in  Genwiin'  hnotT^gim. 

""  '"        *"  m  r»i»  bm  iher  !■< 
■  the  wvstern  |ini^icci» 

..t*f^w''de 

.  The  elk  if  to  be  f  oand  in 
led  tritx*  are  even    ' 

.  _  J»    Wild  fe«e  1 

panddgei,  inpe,  woodcodi,  quaDi,  vfdgni*  aa 

uocfced  a^th  pbeiMnti.  The  inictb  of  time  that  bjida  of  [■■■■» 
remain  in  Germans  dUfen  omiidanbly  with  tht  dWemt  mam. 
The  Kork  la  Ken  tor  about  170  daya,  the  hwa  nMirm  ita,  ttl 
enow-iooae  Mo.  the  inipe  no.  In  noRben  Cemny  tiKat  biidi 
arrive  from  t*enty  to  thirty  daya  tater  tfean  In  thtaoath. 

ThF  wnten  of  Gerniany  abaand  »>th  fiibi  but  the  |eBin  aad 
iorart  ire  Irw.  ThF  <:srp  aikl  lalMon  tribca  are  the  miw  ■Imiiihrn. 
ilin  ihnn  rank  the  inhe,  riie  eel,  the  iIimI,  llie  mach.  Iha  |icRb 
and  Ihe  lainpiTy.  Tftt  Oder  and  aome  of  the  Iiibiilaifaa  of  Ibe  Elba 
■bound  In  cnyflih,  and  In  the  napianl  lakei  of  Eaa  PraiiiB  Icechca 
nrr  hn-A.  In  addiiion  to  froGt-  Germany  bat  few  i«rie1>ea  of 
Of  wrpeflit  there  are  only  two  pabenow  hJBda,  the 
iper  and  tl»  adder  (JTwrfsOrr). 


Fof  nfofini. — Until  oompaniivdy  recent  tiraea  ni>  twl— te 
of  the  population  of  Centiany  was  ptcciie  etwuib  lo  b*  of  any 
vilue.  At  the  be^iuung  of  the  igih  ccntuiy  the  country  wu 
divided  into  uow  huodied  atatei,  but  there  wm  ud  central 
agency  foe  inniiutfng  an  encl  cennu  on  a  utufoim  plan.  Tbe 
formaiion  of  the  Ctiwan  Coniedetation  Id  iSij  eflecied  bat 
tiLtte  chauKciD  lbi&  respect,  and  it  via  left  to  the  diHerent  nuts 
Is  aitaoie  is  wlwl  maiuiR  the  cciuui  ibouU  be  taken.  On  Ibe 
fDundatloD,  however,  of  the  Gcnuan  cuatoena  union.  «  Zeihotim, 
between  certain  Gerraan  itstcs,  ilie  neceidiy  for  actunu 
■tatialics  became  apparent  and  ^e  was  takCTi  to  compik 
Inutwortby  labJea  Reaaarchea  show  the  pc^ndation  of  the 
German  empin,  aa  at  preaent  constituted.  10  have  hast: 
(1816)  34.Sj3.396;  (iSss)  38.113,644;  and  (1871)  4t,oA»>' 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  and  ai«t  of  each 
el  Ibe  suiea  included  in  the  cnqiiR  iur  ihe  yaan  1811,  iS;s, 

:  oW  Po^uJolun  0/  lilt  Ctrman  Slala. 


IJ4*I*    ' 

1:S 


IS 

1. 397 


«Sl!S94 


.169490 
'■8S?.|44 


fiJS.lMS 
38*.0« 

"ifi 

4as,95| 


75.S»3 


8:3i 


305-3 
,V3 

3T7-3 

SSI 


96.775 
7MJ49 
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Eut  Pniid«1.    Tht  toul  agutw  cf  C«riHii-i|iaJdi(  pn^. 

of  Ibe  populilioa.  may  be  cKiraaud,  if  the  Dutch  lod  Wallooiu  be 
included,  at  6<i  nnliou 

Thegeo^pllicallLnuEac^rlie  German  lanBUa^^  thui  do  na4  Quite 


i^ 


^C  i"; 


in  of  Cenoan-HpealJiiE '  people  i 


Auatria^Himnry  ,  1T,0Q 
Nr.hfriand.l  Dutch)  S.« 
Belgium  (Walkian)  .     4,00 


iy  in  Pnbuia, 
ihovA  roughly 


Aeconllog  to  the  ceniui  of  the  1st  of  Deccmlier  1900  there  vim 
Sl^M.7S7  penoni  jpraLing  Commonly  one  language  and  1^9,^74 
tpealiing  (wo  lan^uagn.  In  the  Jongdom  of  Sanony,  according  to 
the  ccnuji  of  191X1.  (here  were  40.000  Wcndi,  inouly  in  Lunatia. 
Wilh  rcipect  to  Alece-Lomioe,  detailed  estimates  (but  no  cen^uO 
Eave  the  number  of  Freocli  in  the  territory  of  Loiraine  at  about 
■  TOMO,  ind  in  that  of  Alace  at  about  4(t,aoa. 

The  Polci  kave  incmied  very  much,  owing  to  a  gnalcr  suiplui  of 
binhithaalnthecafleofthcGenniLflpeapkin  theeakiern  pnnincw 
dI  PriHtia.  10  imniliraiian  from  Ruuia,  and  to  the  Poloniialion  of 
nunv  Gennaot  UiRxigh  cJericsl  and  other  inlluences  (see  IJlM'fl. 
ThePolnBtc  in  Ihemaiurity  ia  upper  Sileiia  (Govcrnmcm  distiict 
ct  Oppein,  SS^Jand  the  pravince  of  Pown  (M%).  Thiy  are 
■iunierouiin%!C  Pruuia  CS}%}an<]  Eut  Fniuia  (u%)- 

The  Wendt  arc  dccreaKng  in  number,  as  arc  aiw  the  Liib^joniana 
on  the  eastern  border  of  bast  Prussia,  Ciecbs  ore  only  found  in 
Silesia  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 

Rusuans  Hoclied  to  CcrmwyU  ihousandsaTler  the  Ruso-Japannc 
Wat  and  the  insunectiooi  ia  Kussia.  and  tbe  Egures  given  for  190P 
hod  been  doubled  in  1907.   Males  prepcodente  among  tiM  various 


tvhom  are  fcniales  ciilwr  in  doowstk 

CU(f  TciHi,— According  to  the  t 

of  December  1903  there  nre  with 

popubtJou  ciccecaitif  loo/uo,  vis.,-- 


flit  ish^  t  he  tvger  proport  ion  of 


State. 

Eopulalion. 

DreMlcn     ..... 

ffi!   :  ;  ;  :  : 
fSEji-Mi  :  : 

I             ■'  ■ 
1             '■  ■■ 

I^™rg 
Saiony 

Sawny          ^ 

KS. 

m 

',04<>,I4B 

ss 

MJ?0 

is.y>i 

'SB 

li 

iM-«o 

\SSi 

140,9*2 
1J6.4IJ 

ilii 

(GHDUllf. 


towmrdi  tb* 
Ir  and  Elb* 
.GrtnbcTf], 

BaScn,  li* 

Nmd,  ihe 


rWDnbiUE. 
alky  of  tilt 

ifoduosd  br 

■n  la  Ike 
•.■■dtbaK 
d  Tbnrin^ 

liveaocki! 
>ter  ii  il» 

rs^™ 

Hind  WM 


MAMUFACTURESI 


On  ilw  whole,  dauit*  the  pnutraw  coDdUloB  o(  Ike  German 
llvt-uoch  famiag.  ilic  coaiurapiian  of  mui  cucitdi  IDC  amouni 
'rndtnd  B»iUblt  by  home  production,  and  prlcncanooTy  be  kepi 
dovB  by  a  n tady  iocreaie  in  itic  Empons  from  abroad. 

A)bna.--*Tbe  Gennan  fiibcrlot»  lonf  of  tiltle  iiiportaDCfl.  hav« 
been  canfiilly  /oHered  wilhin  ncenli  ycata.  Tbc  daB-iea  fiiUng 
Id  LbeF^orth  Sea,  rfaanluloLhe  cxeruons  01  the  G^nnanuhmE  league 
(DniKhtr  FiKkcrtattin)  and  lo  (ovcrnincnl  nipport.  la  enremely 
active.  TrawteTi  are  extemively  employed,  iihI  tteamen  bring  the 
catchot  dkeetly  to  cJk  large  fiili  mancetan  GeeamiOnda  aad  Anana, 
wbrnnfaciUiietvealfoiiclcd  by  ibe  nilawva  f«  Ike  npM  Inniport 
of  liyilQ  Berlin  and  oUiercentrca.  Tlie  A^  moitly  caufht  an  cod, 
■-iddDclE  and  herriiifs,  while  HeHgohnd  yieldi  labnera,  and  the 
lands  of  FOhr.  Amrum  and  Sylt  cmtera  oTgoal  quaNty.  The 
tnnan  NoRii  Sea  fiihing  Am  ninbeted  in  looj  GiS  boat*,  iritb 
~  '  ~  ly  wen  developed  an  the 
^'-'    re  Daniig,  Ectern- 
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Thii  prodiKtioi 


8ii 


■i'^E^'r^ 


id.3^ 


.    Eonatty  weH  i 
wdln^Llctai' 


ic»G  wet  valwd  at  over  {Toeioea,  eiduuve  of  hcirinn  for  aliaH. 
The  fbhecici  do  tot.  booever.  lupph'  the  demand  (di  fab.  and  CRiii. 
Hb  and  dciHl  Gih  i>  iaiponed  lirgety  in  eieen  of  '■■•  >>"-™  "-u 

Minrj  and  iiimrati. — Germany  aboundi  In 
enraordirury  Induitrial  development  of  the  coi 
lirtelydueiolltminenl  wealth.  Having  kfl  F 
la  thiiieilBet.it  now  (inaliGnat  Britain  and  tbc  United  Stalo. 

German)'  ptoducei  more  tilver  than  any  other  European  nate, 
aiul  the  quanlily  li  annually  incrcating.  It  ii  rxtiacled  Item  the 
ore>  in  the  minei  of  Freiburg  (Sixony).  the  Han  Mounlaini,  upper 
Sileiia.  Menebun,  Am-la-Chapclle.  WIeibaden  and  ArnibnT. 
Gold  ii found  ii  the  nnd  of  the  riven  Inr,  Inn  and  Rhine.and  aim 


«  miSi  be?ii5 


lit  aa-w 


luaolity  yielded . 


Ided  in  i»05  wu. 


le  Pninian  pmvincc  c^NaiuD.  in  the  Saxon 
Sautrland.    The  yieij  in  1905  amounted  lo 
jl  tS3;000  tonj;  of  which  jo,oooion»  were  eiporled. 

province  of  Simny  ancTneBr  Arnsbi^  rn  the  Sauetiand.  the  ore 
yielding  31. Ji J  lou  in  190S.  of  which  gooo  toMwereeipoited. 

About  ooK  of  the  line  nioduced  in  Euidik  it  yielded  In  Beieiiim 
and  Cernnny.  It  ii  monly  found  in  upper^lnu.  (round  BeuOicn. 
and  in  the  diiirlcti  of  Winbadcn  and  Ain-la-Chapelle.     In  190; 


SSi2 


Id  the  Siicn  Erzgcbirget  a. 


kheo  (CbI  hiU>;  graph&e  in  Banria:  pmchirn  day  In 

-^ /  and  Siteiia ;  amber  along  the  whole  Baltu:  ccvati  and  lime 

and  gyptum  iaatmott  all  parti. 

Coal-miningappean  to  have  been  liHtpraclisRlintht 
at  Zwickau  (Saiony)  and  on  the  RuW.    ~' 
r,^  fieldi.  occupying  an  am  oi  a 


!ithei4t''™n'u7 
re  UK  larwe  coal- 


is  ILr.'  Nalie  a 


I  Bli«[460Bi.m.),is«t 


i«  of  coal  ii  estimated 


4uuL,  e. 


ai  Auitrla  and  Polai 


lit  "thk  Siteuan  coaRcldi  Ya-n  a 
)f  the  RicsenwbirKe.    The  Salon 

ipper  Bjvsris,  upper  Franeonia. 


e  ihowi  tfie  rapMly  In^ 


™"^e  pm 


not  only  coven  the  home  coniurapuon.  but  alw  sllowi  a  ytariy 
increasing  exportation,  especially  to  Ruuia.AuatrLiand Scandinavia. 

pruduce  half^the  whole  anoant.  A  large  inft-work  it  found  at 
Sinalliowo  (Pown),  and  uiallef  ones  near  Dortmund,  Lipnitadt 
and  Minden  (We«phali.il.  In  south  Ccmany  tall  abuunji  meU 
in  WdriiembciY  (Hall,  HciEbrpan.  Rot tweil):  the  principal  Bavarian 
works  are  at  the  foot  of  Che  Alpi  near  Frrlbssing  and  Rosenheim. 
Kcssaand  Baden,  Lorraioeand  (he  upper  Palatinate  have  alio  lah- 
woiki.  The  total  yitid  li  mined  saR  amounted  in  190!  to  6,209,00a 
Ions.  IncfudiDE  1.165.000  tons  of  mk  salt.  The  nniduction  ba> 
made  gieol  advance,  having  in  1^  been  only  J  mlUioo  cwt& 

UanufatlKrtt, — In  no  olber  country  of  iln  world  bu  Ihe 
DumiifactunRE  laduslry  made  nich  rapid  strides  wlihln  nceni 
years  ti  in  Cdaiaoy.  This  extraordinary  dcvclopmcnl  of 
induu  rial  energy  embraces  practically  all  clasccs  of  Dianufactuied 
artictes.  In  a  genenl  way  Ihe  chief  manuiacturet  may  bt 
geographically  distributed  as  follows,    Prussia,  Alsace-Lonainc, 


Is  of  the  i] 


StecJ  is  produced  in  Rhenish  Fnisila,  Saiony  is  preduminant 
in  thr  production  o(  leitilci,  though  Silesia  and  Westphalia 
manulucture  linen.  Cotton  goods  arc  largely  produced  it) 
Baden.  Bavaria.  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Wililtembcig.  uoollciu 
and  womcds  in  Suony  and  the  Rhine  province,  silk  in  Rhcnisb 
Prusia  (Elbecfetd).  AHace  and  Baden.  Glass  and  porcelain 
are  largely  produced  In  Baviria,  late  In  Siiony;  tobacco 
Iti  Btcmea  and  Hamburg,  chemicals  in  the  Prussian  provipce 
bI  Saxeoy,  watches  in  Suony  (Clashatic)  and  Nuremberg, 

n  BavBiia;  gold  and  silver  filagree  in  Berlin  and  AschaSeD. 

and  beer  In  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 


fradulbn  ai  Cml  «d  Liftiile. 


Bcfon  1871  the  pnduct 


CoaL 

Value. 

Kaodk 

MiU.TDni 

hfU!.Mk& 

!S: 

r, 

Z', 

,;:i 

a:; 

■-iitiiK 


I,  Ccbwciler, 


WOntemberi  (RPuiMecn.  Cannitatt),  In  Baden,  Ra«iia 
lAigsburg,  SuBWtg,  Bayrenih)  and  in  the  Patalinate. 
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AlUuHiEk  liiMn  wa>  lanucity  one  of  her  mcst  important  tnickt  of 
■unufKtuiCi  Germany  is  now  lelc  far  behind  in  ihit  indusiy  tnr 
Cceal  Britain.  France  ind  Auuiii- Hungary.  Tliii  branch  of  textile 
nuBatactuK  hBi  iti  principal  cenlm  in  Silciia.  Westphalia.  Sauny 
■iidWartlenilicrE,w1uleHlnchberiinSiIe»a,BiFierFldinWeMpluIia 
■od  Zillau  in  Samyarc  noted  ior  rhencellcnce  of  ihrirprodiiciions. 

(pindln.  n.jw)  haB^-loomi  and  I7A»  '*™J^j°*?'i'"  operaiior. 
vaJire  t^  over  O.aco.000,  The  Jute  manuUciurr,  tJm  principal 
reniiEsoI  vhichan  Bcilin.  Bonn,  Biuniwickand  liambori,  haaof 


importation-  The  main  centi 
Hicbbouibood:  then  come  E 
ai  ^11  at  Berlin.  Bielefeld, 
■round  MDIhauien  In  Aluce- 


...  ,  'S  fifty  yeau,  and  en 

ii«  the  gnnd-duchy  of  Luicmburg,  it  had  ia  1S71,  vhen  tie 
Cemun  empire  ms  joundod,  fm  ares  of  about  log.iSi  iq.  m.. 
viih  1  populallon  of  40,67)1,000,  The  lut  Iniportint  ulditioB 
waa  in  October  igM,  when  Hambutg  md  Bnanen  were  in- 
corporaled.  Included  wilhin  it,  bcaida  the  grand-ducby  of 
nnbtirg,   nie   the  Austrian   conimunci   of  Jungbolf    and 

elber;;  while,  ouliidc,  Lc  the  hitle  free-port   territoriet 

of    H&mburg,    Cuihavcn,    Smnechaven    and    Ceesteniunde, 

od  small  poctioni  of  the  diUiicls  of  Constance 

1,  lying  on  the  Baden  Swiig  fnmiin.     Down  ta 

1S71)  Geimany  Has,  JD  gcneni,  ■  ftee-tnule  country.     In  ihb 

year,  however,  ■  rigid  protective  system  wai  introduced  by  the 

ZoUlanJiiielt,  rince  moililied  by  Ihc  commercial  troslici  between 

Cormany  and  Austria-Hungjuy,  Ilajy.  SwilzeKand  and  Bel^um, 

of  the  111  of  Febniuy  1B91,  and  by  a  cmtonis  tariS  law  of  tbe 

jlh  of  December  1901.     The  foreign  comniercia]   n^lnoi 

J  Germany  were  again  altered  by  the  general  and  conventional 

uttonu  lariS,  whicb  came  into  force  on  tic  ist  of  Mmh  iqefi. 

TTie  ZoUlarifgesela  of  Ihe  Islh  ol  July  ig>g,  uhile  itstricting 

the  formet  free  import,  imposed  conademtde  dulfei.     Exonpc 

duly  were  now  only  refuse,  raw  producLs,  sdenlific  instriH 

La,  ship«and  literaiy  and  anislic  objecta;  forty-four  articla 

itabZy  beer,  vin^nr,  sugar,  heiringE,  cocoa,  salt,  6sh  oili, 

r  iliim  anri  «ria— were  unafleeted  fay  the  change,  while 

ipon  a  large  number  of  aitidei 


tacture  ii  carried  on  ioilic  taigeit  eitcnt  in  the  Rh 
SavOBV  and  in  Silena.  Wall  papert  are  produced  ch 
Pni^,  Berlin  and  Hamburfi  the  finer  mutt  at 
Bcttin,  Lcipngand  Nurembeii;  and  printlnccHpe 
booki)  in  Uipilgi  Berlin  and  FianlEfon-on-Main. 

The  duel  aeat  of  the  leather  induitry  It  Heui 
wlHCh  Maint  and  Worma  produce  exceffenl  maici' 


cci^fv 


^:^xi. 


_, ._  on  everywhere:  but ' 

..jand  PlmaienB.    Gloveiioreab'^ ^^...^ 

Embect*  and  Offenbach  and  AachaffcnbjrK  are  n 
leather  wares,  each  at  pursca,  satchels  and  tlie  lilt 
in  and  Maim  are  celebrated  foe  the  manufatiuie  1 
e  Black  Foreil  for  cloclcs;  Nui 


tea  from  1  convenlioii  orif^ully  entered  into,  in  ]t:l. 
rn  ftussia  and  Hesse,  which,  subsequciuly  joined  by  ihe 
an  customs-league,  by  the  kingdom  of  5a:toDy  aihd  tint 


■med,  I 


the 


of  Jan 


igj4.      With  piogreMlv* 


.hich  h. 


'ca,  grain,  building  limber,  talbw,  bones, 
iile  and  sheep;  and,  again,  the  tariff  law  further  incmsed 
c  duties  leviable  upon  numerous  olher  arlides.  Eiport  duties 
Tcsbolislied  in  iS6j  and  itaniiL  duBiii  iSfi.  The  law  under 
lich  Ctcal  Britain  enjoyed  the  "  most  lavuuitd  nation  treat- 
»it  "  ciprred  on  Ihe  jisl  of  December  i^j,  but  its  provisioa 
continued  by  the  "      ' 


it  fitcd  annually  in  Gcrt 


of  the  Impoial  Slatinical  OlILce,  by  a 
of  diperts,  who  receive  inlormalion  from  chambers  of  cDtomerce 

and  cxpoils.  Tlio  price  tjtcd  is  that  of  ibe  goods  at  the  momenl 
of  crossing  the  frontier.  For  icnporta  the  price  does  not  indudc 
customs  duties.  COM  of  Innifiart.  intursnce,  warehousing.  &c. 
incurred  after  the  frontier  la  passed.  For  enports,  lie  price 
includes  all  charges  wilhin  the  territory,  but  drawbacks  and 
boiuuiea  are  not  tab«D  iold  account.  The  quantities  are  dem- 
mined  sccordlnf  10  oWigalory  declaratiom,  snd,  for  Impons. 
the  Bscal  authorities  may  actually  weigh  the  goods.  For 
packages  an  oflicial  tax  is  deduLtcd.  The  countries  whence 
goods  are  imported  and  ths  uliimsle  deslination  of  eii»cis  are 
retlislaod.  Tbe  impon  dues  anonnled  in  Ihe  j«ir  ijo*.  ihe 
first  year  of  ihc  revised  tariff,  to  about  titfiig.ooo,  ot  sbonl 
10s.  jd.  per  licad  of  population. 

conAncd  to  comparuivdr  recent  tinKS.  The.  quantitrts  of  such 
imported  articles  as  are  liable  to  duty  have,  indeed,  been  known 
for  many  years;  and  .in  1117a  oSicial  lalitca  were  cofnjnled  showing 
the  value  both  of  imports  and  of  cxpom  Bui  when  the  fauks 
of  tbeK  tables  proved  Ifx  importation  to  be  very  much  greater 

exports  was  erroneousaodU^wllK  reality.  In  l877thc^ueofJlie 
imports  wee  placed  at  £i73.4wm>oo  and  that,  of  the  cvperti  ai 
1114.700,0*0.     In   1903  the  fieuics  were— impo^^  £37i,ooo.oc«n 
and  ftporu,  iC:97,oaa.o(»,  including  precious  metab. 
foUowiug  shows  the  classlEcai 


Cnmura. — Tbe  TtrM  devdepment  of  Gerrain  trade  iaXH  : 
tlom  (he  ZaOHrrin  (customa  union),  under  Ibe  spedsl  nilcs  ' 
and  regulations  of  which  it  is  admioisloed.     The  Ztdlvereia    1 


beforr 

'  has  been  adopted,  and  ' 
it  is  ilnponible  h 
istica  of  yean  subsc 
le  B  shows  imports  a 


1  1907  a 
'  chang*  thus  intmdiHxd  is  a 
aake  isy  comparisons  between  tnt 
ent  to  and  preceding  the  year  i«o6. 
1  eipoils  for  rgo7  and  190S  amtdini 
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Table  A. — Oaiwi  itf  Imptrtt  and  Exporii,  i^j. 


gnith  Bad  ii«i™  ™'™''! 

ad  lion  gcodl       .     ■     ■ 

Oies.  pncioui  mctali,  nsbestos.  I 
Flu  and  oilier  vcgeublr  ipiiuii 

Jrainandagikuliucal  produo 
Clui . 


. menu,  BiachtnH. 

-Cikndarg      .... 
Caotjtcliouc,  &c.      .     . 
CVAba.  tody  Koen.  mllUnt 
Copper  and  topper  (ood> 


Crocena  And'ConEectioacry 


Silktandgakioadi.  . 
SDap>iid  pctfuma  .  . 
Playing  cardi     .     . 

Coat.  Ii£^.  co^  iiid  pe 
Sicaur  and  hemp  goodj  . 


'odIb  and  woollen  (cxtijn 
Cwdi  iniufficicnlly  dedorcd    . 


IS.896.9 
»S;8j4!oso 


jj.i^e.jjo 


"'^ioo 


1.110,550 
15^96.450 


Table  B^— CIdiMi  t!  Imperil  aid  EzparU.  i(wr  <"^  19"^- 


AgricvJtumE  produee ' 
CoLooial  projuce  aad  oub- 


.iH 


Ariimib  and  anio 
Hidssn'diidiu 


jja 


ExtioHVEaof  ^  Ida 

OiE^tHoalandi 

jumal  ud  VEsetable 
lUc  maierio^  and  1 


ilmdmnl! 


UnwDikcd    .     . 

Worked   .     .     . 

Waretihercof    . 

Lealber  and  leather  w 


Zlncaadiin> 
Raw    line 

•nnand™™ 


(iDchirfinf 
:kel^  nickd'wi 


1*784 


"a 
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Groups  of  Articles. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports.          I 

Groups  cS  Artidca. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Valuejn£iooo. 

Value  in  £1000. 

Value  in  £iooa 

Value  In  £1000. 

1907. 

1908.* 

1907. 

1908.^ 

1907. 

1908.^ 

1907. 

i9o8.« 

Nickel  wares     .     .    ! 

Copper  and  copper  wares 

Raw  copper  (including 

copiper    coin,    brass, 

tombac,  &c.)'  .     .     . 

Copper  wares    .     .     . 

Instruments  of  precision 

Machinery,  vehicles 

Machinery       .... 

13.803 

"'IS 

813 

7.093 

4,090 

15.088 
14.192 

sis 

548? 
3.451 

86 
7.998 

2,204 

5.794 

4.877 

33.117 

19.041 

«   *5 
8470 

2,014 

6456 
4.982 

34.653 
20,684 

Electro-technical  products 
Vehicles  and  Vessels  .     . 
Fupearms,   docks,    muucal 
instruments,  toys  .     . 
Clocks  and  watches    . 
Muscat  instruments  .     . 
Toys 

Total     .     .     . 

411 
2,562 

1,732 

1,382 

223 

39 

1.587 

1424 

i.»34 
170 

35 

8,227 
5.849 

8,7<H 
1,296 
3.176 
3.949 

lis 

7.505 
1,310 
2,780 

3.273 

442.663 

429.636 

349.114 

336.347 

1 

EVovisional  figiares  on)y. 

1 

The  foUowiiq;  table  shows  the  commercial  interooufse  in  ubports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  coin,  between  Germany 

and  the  chief  countries  of  the  world  in  1905,  1906  and  1907. 


Imports, 

Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907.                      1 

Value 

in 
£1000. 

Percentage 

oC 
Germany's 

Total 
Imports. 

Value 
in 

ilOOD. 

Percentage 

of 

Germany's 

Total 

Impons. 

Value 

in 
£1000. 

Percentage 

of 

Germany's 

Total 

Imports. 

Belgium 
Denmark 
France   . 
United  Kingdom 
Italy 

Netherlands    . 
Austria-Hungary 
Rumani^i 
Russia    . 
Sweden  . 
Switzerland     . 
Spain 

British  South  Africa 
Dominion  of  Canadi 
New  Zealand  . 
Britbh  West  Africa 
British  India  . 
Dutch  Indies  . 
Argentine  Republic 
Brasil 
Chile    ^. 
United  States 
Commonwealth  ci  A 

1 

» 

ustra 

[la 

' 

'IS 

19.772 
35.320 

10.350 
12.077 

36.974 
4.568 

47.816 
§,887 
8,980 
5.742 

1,769 
481 

2,562 

'p 

18,150 

8.454 

6.536 

48,770 

7.690 

3-8 

'si 

K>-I 

3 

3 
10-6 

13-6 

n 

1-6 
05 

0-1 

•• 

07 

3-9 
1-7 
5-2 

2-4 

1-9 

13-9 

2*2 

14J»5 
6,302 

21,306 
40,sii 
11,851 
11.864 
39,814 
5.774 
52,528 

7,359 

10,6^9 

74to 

1,766 

1? 

2,731 
15.842 

7,002 
18,302 

9.246 

6o!787 
8,619 

it 

3 

3 

10- 1 

1-5 

134 

1-9 

2*9 

1-9 
0-4 
o-i 

•  • 

07 

U 

4-7 

Ti 

14,586 
6,050 
22,302 
48,014 
14.030 
11.187 

39.939 
7.365 

54.447 
8,457 

10,366 
fl.878 

'■Z 

94 

3.601 

ib,oi6 

9.199 

21,756 

9,636 

7.074 
64,864 

11.209 

3-4 
«-4 

,?:| 

3-3 
2-6 

9-3 

1-7 

127 

2 

n 

0-5 

O-I 

0-8 
4-7 

21 

51 
2-2 
1-6 

151 
2-6 

Exports. 

1 

t 

1 

j                           Country. 

1  ' 

1 

1905. 

1906. 

1907.                    1 

Value 

in 
£iooa 

Percentage 

of 

Germany's 

Total 

Exports. 

Value 

• 

m 
£1000. 

Percentage 

Germany's 

Total 
Exports. 

Value 

in 
£1000. 

Percentage 
Exports. 

•  Belgium 

Denmark 

France   . 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 
.   Netherlands    . 

Noi>vay 

Austriaf-Hungary 
>    Rumania 
,    Russia    . 

Sweden  . 
1   Switaeifaad    . 

Spain     .         .        . 

British  iSouth  Africa 

Dominion  of  Cadads 

New  Zealand  . 

Turkey  . 

British  India  . 

China     . 

Ai^tine  Republic 
Brazil     .         . 
Chile      . 
United.  Stntes 
Commonwealth  of  A 

i 
LUstra 

iia 

t 

14420 

51,253 

8.045 
21,295 

3.447 
28,526 

2.144 

17,027 

7.653 

17.649 
2,609 

1.687 

1.071 
227 

3.484 

H|,226 

3,72J 

6463 
3.525 

2,632 

26.660 

2,264 

5-6 
3;i 

18*2 
2-9 

7-6 

I '2 
JO«l 

o*8 
6 

63 

0'9 

0*6 

1  o*4 

o«i 

1*3 

1^5 

1-3 

1-5 

2-3 

'  1-3 

t  0-9 

.o-g 

17.509 

18,815 

52473 
'1.354 
21,799 

3,573 
31V926 

3.140 
19,902 

8.675 
18467 

2438 

1,607 

1.203 
244 
3.357 
5.011 
3.331 

8,367 

4.364 

3.561 

31.281 

2.863 

5-6 

r 

16-8 
3-6 
7 

1*2 
IO*2 

h 

5-9 
0^ 
05 

0-4 
o<i 

I'l  ■ 
1*6 
1*1 
1^ 

.2*7 

r-4 

1-2 

10 

0'9 

16.861 
10,182 

22,080 

52.135 
14.893 

82,232 

4,211 

35.231 
3.372 

at,53t 
9.177 

21,948 
3.228 
■.422 

••^ 

4.011 
4.868 
3.105 

IZ 

5T118 

4.167 
32,070 

3,004 

5 

U 

15'5 

ti 

1-3 
10*5 

1 

6.4 

6-5 

I 

0-4 
OH 
O-l 
1'2 

1-4 
0^ 

1-5 

1-5 

1-2 

9-5 
0^ 

IMLWAYS) 
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Tfae  coMnicwe  of  Germny  ihowft  an  ufMraid  ttndency.  which 
progreBses  fori  passu  with  its  sreatly  increaied  production.    The 

SKport  of  chips  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  empire  decreased 
uring  two  years,  1903  CC305.682)  and  1904  (£365,062),  almost  to  a 
vanishing  point,  German  yaras  being  able  to  cope  with  the  demands 
made  ui)on  them  for  the  supply  of  vesseb  of  all  classes,  including 
mercantile  vessels  and  ships  pt  war.  I  n  1905  and  subsequent  years, 
however,  the  degree  of  employment  in  German  yards  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  principally  owing  to  the  pkdng  of  the  Admiralty 
contracts  with  private  builders,  that  the  more  urgent  orders  for 
mercantile  vessels  were  placed  abroad. 

The  fcJIowing  tables  give  the  value  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  in  1900  and  1905: — 


Staple  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Germany. 


Sugar       

Glass  and  manufactures 

•— ggs  ...••• 

Cottons  and  vam  .       .       .       . 
Woollens  ana  yam 
Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
Machinery      .       .       ,  -    . 
Paper       ....,, 
Musical  instruments     . 

Toys. 

Zinc  and  manufactuitB 
Wood  and  manufactures 
Chemicals 


1900. 


9,l6d,573 

1,078,648 

1.017.119 

992.244 

1,012,376 

,411,178 

523.544 
660.777 

644.690 

401,023 

1470,839 

513.500 


1905. 


10488.085 

1.108,117 

764,966 

M76.385 

1.984475 

379479 
735.536 
528.946 

676.391 
7i4.6tf8 

673,602 

1,109,584 

735.830 


Principal  Articles  exported  by 
Great  Britain  to  Germany. 


Cottons  and  vam 
WooTIens  ana  jram 
Alpaca,  &c.,  yam  . 
Wool  .       . 

Ironwork 

Hemnj^  • 

Machinery 
Coals,  cinders 
New  ships       < 


1900. 


i 

3,743  A»2 

1.022.359 
742,632 

a.937.0S5 
1,651441 
2»OAO,797 

4.207.172 
1,592.86s 


1905. 


i 

4.941,917 

3.795.591 
1^25,519 

1.691.035 
1.S00414 

2,043483 
2,102,835 

3406.535 
1,377.081 


Navigation. — The  seamen  of  Frisia  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  shipping  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  had  won  t 
respected  name  long  before  a  German  mercantile  marine, 
properly  so  called,  was  heard  of.  Many  Hamburg  vessels  sailed 
under  charter  of  English  and  other  houses  in  foreign,  especially 
Chinese,  waters.  Since  1868  all  German  ships  have  carried  a 
common  ftog—black,  white,  red;  but  formerly  Oldenburg, 
Hanover,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lttbeck,  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia 
had  each  its  own  fl^g,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  vessels  sailed 
tinder  the  Danish  flag.  The  German  mercantile  fleet  occupies, 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  vessels,  the  fourth  place — after 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Norway; 
but  in  respect  of  tonnage  it  stands  third— after  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  only. 

The  following  table  shows  Its  distribution  on  the  ist  of  January 
of  the  two  years  1905  and  1908  .*— 


The  ehitf  porU  are  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Bremen.  Kiel,  LQbeck, 
Flensbun,  Bremerhaven,  Daaztg  (Neufahnmsser),  Geestcmfinde 
and  Emden;  and  the  number  and  tonaagc  of  vessels  of  foreign 
nationality  entering  and  clearing  the  ports  of  the  empire,  as  compared 
with  national  shipping,  were  in  1906. — 


Foreign  Ships. 


Danish     .  . 

British     .  . 

Swedish   .  . 

Dotdi  ,  .  . 
Norw<^ian 

Russian    .  . 


Number 

entered 

in  Cargo. 


Tonnage. 


1,589.346 

5,129.017 

1,164431 

458401 

817483 

250,564 


Number 

cleared 

in  Cargo. 


5059 
3211 

3317 

«973 

720 

439 


Tonnage. 


1,219,388 
2,552,268 

747.656 
316.562 
347311 
143.983 


' 

Baltic  Ports. 

North  Sea  Ports. 

Total  Shipping.    | 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1905— 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers     .     . 

1 

386 
486 

19^067 
236.509 

2181 
1171 

559436 
1.537.563 

2567 
1657 

578,503 
1.774,072 

Touls 

I90»— 
Sailing  vesseb  . 
Steamers     .     . 

Totals . 

872 

255.576 

3352 

2,096.999 

4224 

2.352.575 

??t 

17472 
274.952 

2255 

1401 

516.180 
1.981.831 

2649 
1922 

533.652 
2.256.783 

915 

292424 

3656 

2,498.011 

4571 

2.790.435 

In  1905,  2136  vessels  of  283,171  tons,  and  in  1908,  2218  vessels  of 
364.081  tons,  belonged  to  Prussian  ports,  and  the  nimiber  of  sailors 
«f  the  mercantile  marine  was  60,616  in  1905  and  7i3$3  in  1908. 


The  ports  ci  Hambtu^and  Bresnen,  which  are  the  chief  outlets  for 
emigratbn  to  the  United  States  of  America,  carry  on  a  vast  com- 
meraal  trade  with^all  the  chief  countries  of  the  worid,  and  aie  the 
main  gates  of  maritisse  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germanv. 

The  inland  navnation  b  served  by  nearly  25,000  river,  canal  and 
coasting  vessels,  ota  tonnage  of  about  4,000,000. 

I 

Mailways»'^Tht  period  of  railway  construction  was  inaugurated 
in  Germany  by  the  opening  of  the  line  (4  m.  in  length)  from 
Ntiremberg  to  Ftlrth  in  1835,  followed  by  the  main  line  (71  m.) 
between  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  opened  throughout  in  1839. 
The  development  of  the  railway  system  was  slow  and  was  not 
conceived  on  any  uniform  plan.  The  want  of  a  central  govern- 
ment operated  injuriously,  for  it  often  happened  that  intricate 
negotiations  and  solemn  treaties  between  several  soverogn 
states  were  required  before  a  line  could  be  constructed;  and, 
nMreover,  the  course  it  was  to  take  was  often  determined  less 
by  the  general  exigencies  of  commerce  than  by  ma^y  trifling 
interests  or  desires  of  neighbouring  states.  The  state  which 
was  most  self-seeking  in  its  ndlway  politics  was  Hanover,  which 
separated  the  eastern  and  tsestem  piirts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  difliculties  arising  to  Prussia  from  this  source 
were  experienced  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  seaports  of 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  whicn  were  severely  hampered  by  the 
paTtknilarism  di^layed  by  Hanover. 

The  making  <^  rail^ys  was  from  the  outset  regarded  by 
some  German  states  as  exclusively  a  function  of  the  governmenL 
The  South  German  states,  for  example,  have  only  possessed  state 
railwa3rs.  In  Prussia  numerotis  private  companies,  in  the  irst 
instance,  constructed  tfachr  systems,  and  the  state  contented 
itself  for  the  most  part  with  laying  lines  in  such  districts  only 
as  were  not  likely  to  attract  private  capital. 

The  development  of  the  German  railway  system  falls  con- 
veniently into  four  periods.  The  first,  down  in  1840,  embraces 
the  beginnings  of  railway  enterprise.  The  next,  down  to  184^ 
shows  the  linking-up  of  various  e)(istiog  lines  and  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  inter-connexion  between  the  chief  towns.  The  third, 
down  to  t88i,  shows  the  gradual  establishment  of  state  contrdl 
in  Prussia,  and  the  formation  of  direct  trunk  lines.  The 
fourth  b^ns  from  188 1  with  the  p^^chase  of  practically  aU 
the  railways  in  Prussia  by  the  government,  and  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  uniform  system  of  interworking  between  the  various 
state  systems.  The  purchase  of  the  railways 
by  the  Prussian  government  was  on  the  whde 
equably  carried  out,  but  there  were  several 
hard  cases  in  the  expropriation  of  some  of 
the  smaller  private  lines. 

The  majority  of  the  German  raihvays  stre 
now  owned  by  the  state  governments.  Out  of 
34470  m.  of  railway  completed  and  open  for 
traflk  in  1906,  only  2579  m.  were  the  property 
of  private  undertakings,  and  of  these  about 
150  were  worked  by  the  state.  The  bulk  of  the 
railways  are  of  the  normal  4  ft.  8)  in.  gauge. 
Narrow-gauge  (2§  ft.)  lines — or  light  railways 
—extended  over  1218  m.  In  1903,  and  of  these 
537  m.  Were  worked  by  the  state. 

The  board  responsible  for  the  imperial  control  over  thjt 
whole  railway  system  in  Germany  is  the  Retchseisenbaknamt 
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The  BaLtk  pMM,  ludi  nt  LubecK.  SleKln,  Danzig  (NeliTahrwau 
•ltd  KOnicifcerE.  pdndpaDy  provide  FommiiiiicatKm  with  the  co 
■i»H  ol  Ilii  uyuxnt  couatiles,  Rusia  ind  SwEdeo. 

Waknmyi. — Id  Ocimuiy  the  watsHayi  are  abnosl  sokly 
ia  Ibe  posissioa  of  ibe  lUtx.    Of  ililp  cuiali  tbe  diiel  i> 
Kaitci  Willwlin  cunii  (1SS7-1395},  61  n.  Ion«,  conncctios  tbc 
Noilh  S«  and  Lbc  Baltic;    it  was  nude  with  a  breadth  at 
ballom  of  ;i  ft.  and  at  the  uufacc  of  313  fU,  and  with  a  (fcplh 
of  i9  ft.  6  ID.,  but  ID  190S  wDik  naibcguD  f  ordoubling  Ihe  bottt 
oidthjand  increasing  tbe  dcptii  to  36  ft.  la  respect  of  intvn 
navj^ion,  the  principal  of  tlie  greater  UDdertfltin^  arc  I 
Doitmund'F.ms  and  the  Elbe-Trave.canak.    The  formet,  ct 
ItlucIcdiniSgi-iSfq,  hasakngthof  ijpn.  udaineand(plh 
of  S  ft.  Tbe  latter,  oinsLruoted  iSqs-igao,  haaa  lehgth  of 
and  a  tnean  depth  of  about  7}  It.    ^  project  wai  sanclioc 
tifOS  for  a  canal,  adapted  for  vessels  up  Lo  600  tons,  fioi 
Rhine  lo  Ihf  Woser  at  llanoxer,  utilizing  a  porcion  of  (he 
■nund-Ems  canil^  lot  a  channel  aifouuneilEitiDI  v««sclt  oi  wnilai 
tiae  belwccD  Beriin  and  Stettin^  lor  impioving  the 
between  the  Oder  aad  the  Vistuia,  u  aj  to  icndci 
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Komfi.—The  constcuction  of  good  highwayj  has  been  TeB 
attended  Id  in  Germany  only  since  the  Napi^eonic  wan.  The 
separation  of  liie  enijjire  into  small  states  wai  favouiabic  I9 
road-nahing,  inasnuch  as  it  waa  principally  the  smaller  gcrvenK 
menis  that  expended  large  sums  for  their  network  of  roadi 
Hanover  and  Thuiingia  have  long  been  distinguished  lor  the 
cicellence  of  tlieu  roads,  but  some  districts  suffer  even  stiB 
from  the  Dant  of  good  higfawayi.  The  iBtraductioti  of  tiilKayi 
for  a  time  diverted  aHeoiioo  from  toad -making,  but  Ibis  neglecl 
has  of  hte  been  to  sOiac  Client  remedied.  To  Prussia  tbe  disliictt 
(Krcfrrt  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  constniclion  of  the 
roads;  ijul  thfy  rarcivi!  a  subridy  from  the  pubUe  funds  of  lI* 
several  provinca.  Turnpikes  were  abolished  In  Prussia  in  1874 
and  lo  Saaooy  in  iSSj.  Tbe  total  length  of  the  public  roads  ia 
eslimttcd  at  Sc,of>o  m. 

PtMi  and  Tekciafkr.—VTiih  the  eicepiioB  of  Bavaria  and 
Wflmemberg,  which  have  administralions  of  their  own,  all  the 
German  itaLcs  belong  to  the  imperial  postal  district  (Rriiii- 
pfiigebid)^  Sioce  1S74  the  postal  and  telegraphic  dcpaitrsems 
have  been  cotabined.  Both  branches  of  adnunlst ration  have 
undergone  a  surprising  development,  cqiedally  since  the  rcduc- 
tioD  of  the  postal  tntta.  Germany,  inducUng  Bavaiia  and 
WUrUembeig,  constitutes  with  Ausi[ia.-Hungary  a  special  postal 
unim  (Dcutsch-Osicrrclchischer  FosLvctband},  besides  formint 
part  of  tbe  international  postal  union.  There  are  do  staiisiJa 
of  posu  and  tdegrapha  before  1S67,  for  it  was  only  when  tl* 
Korth  German  union  was  formed  that  the  lesser  states  rcsifocd 
tbcit  right  of  carrying  mails  in  favour  of  the  central  authority. 
Fotmcily  the  prince  of  Thum-and-Taiis  waa  postmastcc-genenl 
of  Ceiniany.  but  only  some  of  the  central  stales  belonged  to  his 
poitoi  territory.    Tlic  scat  of  maoageounl  was  Frankfoit-oo- 

Tbr  toliowins  table  shows  the  growth  in  the  Dumber  of  post 
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CoMli/Hiioii.— The  constitution  of  the  German  empbe  is,  i* 
all  essentials,  thai  of  the  North  German  Coniedetation,  which 
caiie  into  force  on  tbe  ;ih  of  June  1S67.  Under  this  the  pie- 
sidincy  (FraaUfim)  of  Il>e  confederuion  was  vested  in  ilit 
Wng  of  Prussb  and  his  heirs.  As  a  result  d(  the  Franco-Cfrmm 
war  ol  i8jo  the  South  Cermau  slates  joined  the  conlederalion; 
on  Ihe  Qth  ol  December  iS;o  Ihe  diet  of  the  confederatMW 


o  the  1 


oolederi 


oowrmmoNj. 


ODperor  (DtuUdur  Ksiir)  >|  VtruHIn  Tfiis  loi  ■  chuti  < 
ityle,  iKji  of  functions  ahd  jxriten,  Ttie  (tttc  is  '  Gtmian  eE 
ptror,"  not  "  empcnu  oC  Gtmuui)',"  beiag  ioUsded  lo  >ho' 

Mniurial  ■evenigHi-  bu  4Mlwt<ty  h  itniWfkl  Mv«nig 
(ifludo*«'I  titends  over  PruMia,  not  over  Oenrainy. 

The  Imptria)  dignity  Ii  herediiuy  in  theliiKoC  HobtDioUcn 
•nd  [oUoiua  tlu  iiv  o£  pnioofcjutuR.  Th«  empetof  AMTciic 
iIk  imperial  povvtr  in  iIk  n.-iiu  oi  the  coniHenttd  (lata.  I 
hii  office  he  ii  a»islK|  by  ■  ftdcnl  council  IBnadctraf),  wliic 
r^ielenU  Ihc  governmnjli  of  Ihe  individuaJ  ■tat«  of  GCiman) 
Tbt  laembtn  o(  iKii. council,  j8  in  nanibec,  are  appointed  fc 

leciihilivt  fitncilQiil  of  the  unpire  are  veiled  ih  Ihc  emperer,  fh 
BundcETii,  and  Ihc  Eeichilsgoi  imperial  Diet.  Tbe  membci 
ol  the  JaKer,  mj  ia  number,  are  elected  for  a  ^ace  o(  five  ytai 
by  univenal  mlfriiie.  Vole  b  by  biLlot,  and  soe  nannbet  i 
etccted  by  (appro llmilely)  every  iSo.ooo  inhabitanla. 

As  trgacdi  itt  legislative  lunclioni.  Ihe  einpire  has  lupMm 
and  independeat  coatiol  ia  owiten  telaltng  to  military  affiin 
and  tbe  navy,  lo  iba  rmpctial  financo,  lo  Geimaa  connnc*, 
to  post!  and  lejegraphs,  aud  also  to  lailivayi,  in  >o  1*1  ai  tbCM 
•fleet  the  wnimon  detenct  of  the  (ount ry.  Bavkria  and  WUtium- 
bcfg,  however,  have  prcKrvcd  Iheir  ovn  postal  and  telegr^hlc 
■dminntraiiDn.  The  h:s<shnive  power  of  the  empimlsa  takes 
precedence  of  th^l  o(  the  lerunrtc  states  In  the  regidtthm  ol 
natters  affecting  (iccdom  of  migration  (FVcidrtitteA),  domicite, 
Mtitenient  and  the  riehli  of  German  lubjccls  generally,  a>  well 
U  in  all  tkat  telatet  lo  banking,  pstenltipnileciion  of  inteUectwl 
property,  navigation  of  riven  and  cinalt,  civil  and  criinlBal 
Itgiilation,  Judicial  procedure,  ^nlliuy  police,  and  control  of 
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olTensive  war  ihc  consent  of  Ihe  federal 
Tbe  separate  slates  hive  Ihe  privilege  ol  sending  ambassadors 
to  the  other  courts;  but  all  consuls  abroad  are  oKciabof  the 
empire  and  are  najned  by  Ihe  emperoc. 

Both  the  Bundcsrll  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  sessions 
convoked  by  the  emperor  who  has  the  right  of  proroguing  and 
dissolving  the  Diet;  but  the  prorogation  must  not  eiae<<  60 
days,  and  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  be  ordered 
within  60  days,  and  Ihe  new  session  opened  within  90  days.  All 
Uw*  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  empire  must,  In  order  to  pass, 
receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  inajority  of  the  tedftal  council 
and  the  Reichstag. 

Atnec-LamiiDe  is  i«pr«Maltd  in  ih*  BwideBnl  by  bur  cnn- 


and  paupen,  as  alK  lufi 

who  has  completed  hii  n 
inaneef  IheledenleMU 
•mplte.  piDvldad  he  bat 
fm>  (be  lichi  of  laflnilt 
special  KBulaiions  eaised 
paper,  furnished  wltliano 
by  Ihe  ekcior  in  ■  comp 
polliBf  room,  and,  tliua  «i 
oAcar.    An  abaolute-  ni 

the  others  has  not  been 
pbce  between  the  two  o 

{or  boih  ciadidau*,  Ihe  dieisien  is  by 

The  HibjoiiRd  tabh  gives  tbe  naow 
poaing  the  emptie  iikI  in«  number  d  v« 
xt.   14 
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All  the  Cecman  states  have  sciMrata  reptcscnlative  assemblies, 
enxpt  Alsace-Lomineand  Ihe  iwo  pandnd  uchiei  ol  Mecklenbarg. 
.The  ^  larger  stales  have  adopted  the  two-chamber  tystern,  but 
in  tbe  composition  of  the  houses  great  differences  are  foond. 
The  lesser  states  also  have  chambers  of  represen  latlvcsi)  umbering 
fnn  II  members  [in  Reuss-Cicii)  1048  members  (In  Biurawick), 
and  En  most  slates  the  diHertni  ciassH,  as  well  as  the  dttn  lod 
the  t\iral  districli,  are  separately  represented.  The  Irce  towns 
have  legislative  asieoiblie*,  nuinlKiing  f>nm  iio  to  >oo  memtMr*. 

Imperial  measures,  after  pasimg  ibe  fiundtsrit  and  the 
Iteidiitag,  must  obtain  the  sanction  a[  the  emperor  in  order  to 
become  law,  and  must  be  countersigned,  when  promulgated,  by 
the  chaneeHorottheenipiie  (Jtatfatoieitf).  All  members  of  the 
iederal  council  are  eniiiled  to  be  prewnt  at  the  deliberations  ni 
the  Reichstag.  The  Bundesral,  acting  under  the  direction  it 
the  chanceltor  of  the  empire,  is  also  a  supreme  adtninistrativt 
and  ronaullitive  board,  and  as  such  it  has  nine  standing  com- 

for  tarifli,  eiebe  and  laifs;  for  trade  and  tooimeree;  for 
railways,  posts  and  telegraphs;  for  civil  and  crimlnsl  law;  for 
financial  accounts;  for  foreign  alfajts;  and  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Each  CMnmittee  iacladei  icprcaenUIives  ol  at  leasl  fair  siaiM 
rt  tbe  empiic. 
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For  ihe  icvec»l  bcanchea  a[  adralnbtraHon 
number  ol  imperial  offices  have  been  graduatly 
oi  them,  bowcvef,  cillier  vc  under  (Ik  immcd 
oi  tbc  chanccUor  of  the  empire,  or  are  separalely  managed 
fail   mponsillilll}'.      llie    nw«.  fmpoTtanl 
are  the  chancery  Oflict,  (be    (vreigQ  office 
and  tbe  general  poM   and  tdegnph  oBice. 


CXRMAtVY  (LOCAL  COVERHHEIir 

cBiutderable  I  HHi  ■■  dK  gCnate  hia^a^on,  IB^  to  Mi  Mm  tiUi  i>  iIm  oicAh 
led.  All  I  i  noauniEMkiii  b»niM»  Ae-OBftm  ud  th*  Bumkaiat  and 
lUihoniy  ctlniia.— lb*  Mkwliii  tabk  ttvtt  bim  patucidan  «f  Ot 
Xdundir  |de|iHHkaclH((llH«|ldi*l- 
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IgwBdmckt  at  lh>  enpin  arc  undci  ihe  dinOua  e(  ibe  a 
Mbzt.  Thli  office,  cmrrd  in  Icfof.reptind  ihccoloaia]  dcpanincT.i 
if  the  foreign  office  vhlrfi  prevnnlv  hod  had  charge  of  coUmM 
lAiIrk  Tht  nlue  of  tbFlnde  at  Hw  colonia  itith  Ccnuaay  ia 
^M  tnai^^iagonii  W*   Gcrmi^£i«>*.<Mioi   aponi    ia, 

'Hun  of  Ihe  empire  on  (be  colonic!  ia 
11X100,    (See  (he  anlda  on  ihc  varion 

ImoT  (niKriuiciif.— Tn  [He  dclaib  aS  lis  organizalion  local 
ieU>sovcmm«Dt  differs  conaidetably  in  the  various  jlitcs  el  tbi 
Cerman  empire.  The  Eenera]  principle  on  which,  it  is  based, 
Itowever,  is  (bat  wliich  hat  received  its  most  complete  exprcssioa 
in  tbe  Prussian  system;  gD\'ernment  by  eipcrls,  checked  b^ 
lay  critlcisDi  and  the  power  of  the  Bune,  and  effective  coottol 
iy  the  central  authorities.  In  Prussia  at  least  lb«  medicial 
lyitcm  of  local  xir-govcriunent  had  succumljcd  completely  to 
ibecentraliiing  policy  of  the  monarchy,  and  when  it  «u  revived 
it  *ts  at  the  nil!  and  for  the  purposes  ol  the  central  aulhorilin. 
u  lubsidiary  to  the  buieaucrilic  system.  This  fact  determined 
lis  geoertl  chiracteiislics.  In  En^and  (be  powers  ot  Ihe  local 
(uthorities  are  deRaed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  vJthiEi  Ibe 
llmlls  of  these  poweit  they  have  a  free  hand.  In  Ccrminy  tenRll 
juwen  an  granted  hy'law.  sub;cct  to  Uk  approval  of  (bo  central 
(Mbori  ties,  with  (he  reiuli  thn  il  la  the  gouemmeiit  ikptfeati 
iliat  detennine  what  the  hxal  elected  autboritin  naj  do.  and 
ihat  Ibe  latter  tegird  thcMselves  as  commissioned  to  cany  out, 
KX  tb  nitcb  tbe  will  of  ihe  locality  by  wliich  (hey  ant  tlecie^ 
u  (bat  o(  the  c^B(ral  goveenment.  This  Ulltude  it,  indEed. 
Heritable  fn>m  tbe  douUe  relation  in  which  thiy  stand.  A 
BilrprnKufcr,  once  elected,  becomes  a  member  of  the  bureandaty 
ind  ■•  R^MHuible  to  (be  central  admlnisUation,-  even  tbe  head- 

'onctlona,  a  (ovemtoent  ofSdal.  Moieonr,  under  tbe  csnfii 
dusificatlon  of  affain  Into  tual  and.centjal,  many  things  which 
B  Bnghml  are  regarded  a»loc*l  (e.f.  education,  sanitary  admini- 
KratioB,  pcdica)  arc  regarded  as  failing  ander  tbc  Bpbezc  ol  (he 
antral  goremment,  which  either  idnln^eis  them  direrlly 
>r  by  means  of  terdtoiial  deleEHtlong  conSisllDg  ritbct  of 
ndividuala  or  ol  groupa  ol  individuiJs,  Thoe  may  be  piiRlf 
ifBeiaj  (i.i.  the  Prussian  Xfiurwf),  a  miitare  of  offidd*  and 
if  elected  non4<ndal  members  approved  by  (be  govemfil 
,14.  the  BcMidvjit  jaii).  or  may  consist  wholly  of  autboritia 
ilKtedlor  anolberpurpoie.but  madcLoactaslbeagentsof  (he 
«n(nldcpulmtiit«(e.r-the/i:F«'uwiclitH).  That  (hit  ayalcB 
•orks  without  friction  ia  due  lo  tbe  German  habit  o(  diacipGde; 
hal  it  il,  on  tbe  whole,  *la|ulat]y  eSettlTc  1<  n  nnlt  of  the 
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pecuEirly  cntighlened  ind  ptogmsive  viewi  of  the  Gcrmin 


It  German  lyslem  o(  loul  governmcnl  is  the 
eommnne  (Gemiinti,  ot  raott  ilrlclly  Orhgrnainit).    Th««  «ie 

nunn  {.Sladltcmtindtii),  the  powen  and  (unctions  ot  whicH. 
though  difTering  widely,  ue  baird  upon  Ibe  ume  genfial 
printil^t  ol  RprescDlalive  local  sell-goveriiineiit.  The  higher 
oigani  al  local  government,  »  far  as  these  are  represenlalive, 
ue  luted  on  the  principle  o[  a  group  or  union  of  communci 
{Gtmtiudaobami).  Thus,  In  Fnitsia,  the  rcpmenutive 
assembly  of  the  Gtclt  {KrHilat)  i>  composed  of  delegates  oi 
the  rural  commuan,  as  well  as  o(  the  large  landonnen  and  the 
towns,  while  the  membeis  ol  the  provincial  diet  (JVffrintial- 
tandlai)  are  chosen  by  tbt  Krailagt  and  by  such  towni  u  [oim 
sepirale  Krtiit. 

In  Pnittia  the  cUssta  of  administrative  anil  ate  ai  MIowii 
(i)  the  provhiee,  (i}thegoirem)nent  district  IRfiirmniimirk), 
(j)  the  rural  circle  (iaiiJiroj)  and  urban  dttle  {Studlirei^^ 
U}  Ibe  omcial  district  {AmUbairt).  (5)  [be  town  conunune 
(SladlttiHiindt)  and  rural  conunuoe  (XaiuJfnicHdc).    Of  tbeu 


I  and  d  local  scH- 


and  the  bodies  by  which  (hey  arc  governed  are  ci  . 
The  Sitivuntsiairh  and  Amistx^ki,  aa  llie  other,  hand,  an 
For  I  he  purposes  of  the  central  idmlnlsiration  only  and  are  not 
incorporated.  The  Prussian  lysicrh  Is  explained  in  greater 
detail  in  the  article  Fivssia  [g.t).  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  briefly  the  general  fealurcs  at  local  gDvemmenI  in  the 
other  Germin  Hales,  as  compared  with  that  in  Pruiila.  Tb* 
pravince.whidi  usually  coven  the  area  of  a  lonnnljrindtpeiKlflM 
state  Ce.f .  Hanover)  is  peculiar  to  Prussia.  The  Jiifienupktirl, 
however.  Is  common  to  the  larger  gtatos  under  various  nanlea, 
Jttgierantiiairi  In  Bavaria,  KrtiiluapfmaiaHtlMfi  la  Sauiiy, 
XreirinWDrtlemberg.  Common toalil*ibepraldent(Jt(ffcnniii- 
frUsiienl,  Knishauflmatsn  In  SaiDny),  In  oIKdal  who,  with  a 
commitlee  of  advisers,  is  responsible  for  the  oversight  ol  the 
admlnhlnllon  of  the  circles  and  communes  wilhln  his  fuiiiiUc- 
lion.  Whereas  in  Prussia,  bowiver.  the  Keptmni  1*  purely 
official,  with  no  representative  element,  the  JjrfiffHifitisirit 
in  BaviHa  has  a  KpTcsentatlve  body,  lh«  LaUnl,  condaiing  oE 
delegatei  of  tbe  district  asMmblita,  the  towns,  targe  landnnen, 
detgy  and — In  certain  cast! — the  nolvstsiiles;  the  prendent 
ii  asslsled  by  ■  commlltee  (La^tdrtbBiissdiiui)  at  aii  memben 
elected  by  the  Laidml.  In  Saiony  the  KreijAaii^iiuRit  i* 
assisted  by  a  commit  Ice  I.Kttiiamifkan'), 

Below  the  Rrpmunisbairha  the  Kriit.  or  Q'tcle,  in  prussli, 
Baden  and  Heste,  which  corresponds  to  the  Diilrikt  in  Bavaria, 
tbe  Ottramt  in  Wfltttemberg*  and  the  AmMawttmuiuadi^  in 
Saxony.  The  reptesentative  assembly  of  the  Circle  (Kmjfog, 
Diitrilil'"^  iu  Bavaria,  AmlTttnarnKtli^nt  in  Warliemberg, 
BaiTkittnammlunt  '">  Saxony)  it  eleited  by  the  (onunuaes,  and 
is  presided  over  by  ah  tJIEciiJ,  either  eleffled  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Prussian  Laadnil,  nomlnaied  from  a  list  submitted  by 
tbe  nsembly.  So  fsi  ai  their  tdnuDistrativc  and  legislative 
functionsareconcernedlhe  CetinanK™i(iJ(i  have  beencampared 
to  Ibe  Engtbhi  county  covacili  o>  the  Uuogaiian  cbmUoIiu. 
Their  decisions,  honevct,  ik  subject  to  the  approval  of  theit 
ajbcial  chiefs.  To  assist  the  uecutlve  a  soiili  committea 
OirtUtMinJiHii,  DiUrikUauiukHts,  lie)  is  elected  lubjetl  to 
official appnivaL  TheoScial  district  (j1iiiJieeiiri),atubdivisiOD 
ol  the  circle  for  certain  Mminlalralive  purposes  (notably  police], 

JturiU  Cnn«ii«.—A>  aatid  ibsvl.  tlw  laweal  admlaistntiv* 

-  ->  ^  ^    The  U"i  aito  the 


nail  villain)  of  tbt  whole  body  oT  the 
iperjOMMftm),  Of  oJ  a  ropressHlalive 
in  Percy  Alhley's  Ltal  jxJ  Cfilral 
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courtiotUwwi 


(he  CO 


>  mdeicd  uniform  thnnigbODt  tb 


ilion  or  Ihc  giitksierichl  (lupieme  couit  ol.  tbe 
empire),  imimaiaKly  subject  10  Ihe  govenimnit  oJ  the  il«te 
in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiclioo,  and  not  to  the  impetiil 
fovcramtnt.  The  courts,  Tiom  the  Io»«t  to  the  higliest,  are 
Amtiiaickl,  Landftriiil,  Obtrlatultiiaiclil  utd  RaltafiriiU. 
There  are,  [uither,  KemUmtjifcritjUg  (sdniiniilCBtive  courti) 
for  the  idjuslment  ol  disputes  between  the  vatiom  orgau 
ol  loal  government,  and  other  special  courts,  luch  *)  military; 
comutar  and  atbitnlion  courti  ISdiicdinrui))-  ^  addition 
to  litigious  business  ibe  courts  alto  dial  with  Don-Liigiaui 
matters,  such  as  the  registration  of  (iitH  to  land,  guardianihip 
and  the  dra*ing  up  and  custody  of  testamentary  dispositions, 
all  which  are  aluantt  enliidy  within  the  province  of  the  A  mli- 
ttrichli.    There  »ie  tinitotm  codes  of  criminal  law  (Slri/ttiifli- 

tac*),commerciillawan(I "'        ■■■--■     ■>    ■ 

iailol  which  came  into  foi 
January  1900.  'Hm  crimi. 
on  that  of  Prussia  antcrv 
[radiiaily  adopted  by  all ' 
and  was  generally  in  ton 
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lilliy  Difcncn  come  before  ihr   mDiliry  «xin  ud  irnnM 
:n  before  the  /frufifiriaW.    The  couit-manial 


'.!»■ 


LTIial  it,  ia  e*erv 

of  the  disiria  a*  preudent,  and 
ifirittsiiruliUiall,  »lr- 


condKli  Ihe  case  and  iwean  Ibe  judge*  and  wilnesict.  Id  the 
moat  serious  dan  of  casei,  three  cAeers  and  two  ludec-advocatea 
are  the  iud«.  The  prlmmr  la  defended  by  an  ofKor.  whom  be 
may  biiaaeS  i]i[iiiial  aad  on  be  aequitled  by  a  iICKila  majority, 
but  aoly  ba  cswieBned  by  a  tw&tbvdt  qi^arity.  Tbere  are  also 
Ktufmom-  and  CtvrritwkhU  (commerciarana  industrial  court*), 
compDvd  of  pervooa  befonging  to  the  clastea  of  eaiployera  avid 
cfnpipyeei,  Dflider  the  pnaideney  of  a  judge  of  tbc  court.  Tbelr 
dim  ia  (be  efircting  of  a  nconcifiatjon  between  Ihe  parties.  Froa 
the  deciiHH  of  theia  court*  an  appeal  lies  to  (he  Lat^iftkkt  vhert 

'  TWdlovIng  ub^  ■h'i^*'X"n^^'iif°^r^iul  ci^  Hied 
beforr  (he  court*  of  Ant  Inltulce.  with  ihe  nunber  and  ki  of  mt- 
of  Ihe  laiict  per  10,000  of  lbs  d  " 


.vil  law  {BUrtiTlicktiGiidLbmd,).  tbe 

pop-lai. 

overt-dvey. 

anoiage^ 

il  code,  based 

Vor. 

Ca«  tried. 

TetlOB. 

onvicled. 

TotaL 

Conv-iclioni 

to  ig;o,  waa 

AmUtpitlU.    La^ifkU. 

Males. 

Femalea 

by  1S7I.     It 

IS? 

!:U1f,i 

«'ri*.' 

iSS 

^^ 

f>»'9 

lolederalioo 

rulei  for  tbe 


md  cbildtia 
odor  lather 
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li)  fmr  MBitiiM  fuidi  (Aw  SiifjhaiKit),  cHber  ic^Aeul  uacIct  oil 
the  lio  at  1876.  u  msdilwil  in  lia4  (f^uofJMttou  HiUiliaiiei),  a. 
srcMal)IMHidai)ikrtbet*woCibeiB)iuatC(tua(l«il>iHcU(ili    icn 
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by  mdindul  tuMrf-WMn;  (i)  8«itniMl«kuH,  ■  Ijind  oub- 
Ikbed  tat  wockmu  «nitEBl  oq  tte  coaMcucdDn  (Oiii)  «1  putlnilar 
cnffiaeniqft  work*  (dntwIiEEiiWi  &g.),  by  iHfl^iul  contncton: 
OTE-kl  wk  tuHb  UnoiivdSritmlHiM},  aub1ub«l  by  tha  lOib 
(□r  lb*  woHunCD  aad  unitoticn  ot  tb«  Awnben;  (5)  miDsi' 
Kk  riiiHl  (XHpfiii^.0jluu):  (eilMd  ikk  ruDd  (0/te(r«iin*uH], 

snrkncni    ^)    CrwutuJtifajijiyi J  ititmmg. 


ttHi*titBlfSofioo/xaUii  1W3,  and ^ 

laa  Ihu  tui  um.  AdndBiMi*(i>«  cbanii*  mn  cndiud  vhh 
BOiiy  Ifiotiiooo,  ud  the  tnvstcd  fuBdi  tntnlkd  fa.aoo.ooa.  T 
mrUKB  CBatribuM  ex  the  ntc  of  Ii>»-tfaicdi  and  Uh  coplovB* 
thi  ntt  of  ane-chinl!  (he  um  tayibk  in  recoct  «l  okIi  wsrli 
vuyiag  ftoo  1f~J%oF  tbeearuo^  in  the  ^' oDmiBuntl  lick  bipd 
to  u  DOW  lK%  in  tbe  other*. 

3.  IruuiwT  A^nit  old  ■£«  and  invnUdity  comprclienda  ' 
penonfl  who  have  ftavrrd  upon  their  17ih  year,  and  wbo  b«k>ny 


£^i 


SSS 


nvenmae^ 
TlRiimircd 

. _   . _inl  of  Ihoir 

yearty  eanunn:  via.  £17..  10*.;  In.  '»•■•.  1*7,  lo*-;  lS7.  lo^: 
and  fioo.  1^  nrnttUnicioiu,  ailiud  ta  a  ^' pennon  book  in 
■tamp*,  are  payable  each  week,  and  amouat,  ia  bogtiik  nwAey.  to 
1-4M..  a-sd.,  3'BJd.,  j'JDd.  and  4'Ild.  0(  the  outrUxitiaa  one 
hair  i*  paid  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by  Ike  empkiyie,  wboae 
duty  it  i*  10  fee  that  the  amount  baabeen.proiicrly  eiCened  i*  Ike 

a  lUH  sibiidy  of  ^,  iol  Idr  mch)  reneclivdy  lo  £B.  8«.; 
III.   5^:  £13.   ion.;   lis.   IJi.;  and    lit.     The  Dld-ac«  peukiH 

(bjinniiit  at  72  v=j")  "n™"  "^i  '<*;  i'.:  *»■  .'"■;  £'»! 

•peeul]  unions.  The  Incroine  at  Ihe  [arty  cKabliifami 
I90J.  «.wofljo  (indud™  £1.700,000  imperial  luh 
capital  coJlacled  was  upwandt  of  £^.ooo.oo& 

ll  may  be  added  (hat  employcCBin  meKfinlile  and  lia 
vho  have  not  crcceded  the  age  of  40  ytart  and  whoi 
belov  fijo,  are  allowed  volunlarily  10  (hare  ia  the  bei 

inaaiui  (Wn/aIlMrntk(r«"i).— The  ItiH 
If  lofer  oFficialt  afeinn  the  riaVa  ol  ai 


'yjr^ta 


etf  ECtrd  not  thnnigh  Eh 

(Striifstnuiuasi»afUii].  They  1 
hmlli  set  by  Ihe  lav,  to  regulate 
fenefat  flKeting  and  of  elected  t 


pnacribed  by  the  an 


Smmillce..     Tb 

'  wide  field.  EcnnaJly  the  whole 

ipowered  lo  divide  their  ipheree 


inaJly  the  whole 
'ide  tiieir  ip' 

the  carrying  out  of  Ihe 


_...„..  _ -.Lbordinate  to  the  control  cJl 

bureau  ilUicMatnidttfimtsami)  at  Bertin;  thoae  tKit  axe  confiaed 
10  a  dngle  itate  (at  Beaerally  in  Ihe  caae  of  foreaten  and  hutbaad- 
menj  are  uader  the  control  of  the  ttale  luuiaiKe  bureau  (laadci- 
nrnfitruniHml). 

So  far aa  their  earningi  do  not  exceed  £150  peraannn.  the (blloying 
daaaea  arc  under  the  l^al  obliEallon  to  Iniure:  laboncen  in  Dkinee. 


if  inauiancb  cfiedBl  wj 
Si/ifimi.— So  far  u  tic  empire  as  a  vhotc  it  co 

rebi^Da,  each  itatc  being  left  Free  10  rrmihlain  ill  own 
~  ai  king  ol  Prussia,  H 


Uno: 


.    TbiK  wbUe  1 


HMiiui  ifiuBput  of  Ihc  Piuutan  EvaDgclical  Church, 
pom  he  enjo^  no  nob  acdeslaiilcal  beadship.  In  [be  Kvenl 
Slates  the  rclalisu  of  church  and  state  diSer  fundincntnlly 
according  as  liese  slato  art  Protcitant  or  Catholic.  In  ibe 
latler  tb«e  telatioiu  are  regulaled  silher  by  concordats  bet  ween 
Ihe  govemnunu  and  Ihe  Bol;  See,  or  by  buUa  ol  circumKripIion 
issued  bythi  pope  after  negotiation.  The  effcils  ol  concordats 
and  bulb  alike  are  tempered  by  the  eieicbe  by  the  civil 
power  of  cetuio  inditional  ttscrved  tights.  (,(.  tlie  ftoefNH 
rttifm,  TftviHi  oi  obuN,  sMikulis  «(ia,  aud  tbal  of  "reloing 
the  nomination  of  pptmci  miniu  inlac.  In  Ihe  Fiotettant 
Itates  the  eccluiatlicd  autbority  teniaina  purely  tcrritoiial, 
and  ibe  sovereijD  remaini  efiective  head  of  the  ntablishcd 
churcbi  During  Uie  19th  century,  however,  a  large  meaaure  of 
ecclesiastical  self 'government  (by  means  of  geoeral  synods,  Sec.) 
was  introduced,  pari  fasiu  with  the  growth  of  constitutional 
govemment  in  the  slate;  and  in  eSect,  though  the  theoretical 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  survive*  in  the  church  as  in  the  slate, 
he  canncpt  exercise  ft  save  through  the  general  synod,  which  is 
the  sUtc  parliament  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Where  ^ 
sovereign  rules  ever  s  sute  cootaining  a  large  piaportioB  ol 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  Is  usually  the  case,  both 
systems  coeitit.  Thus  ia  Prussia  Ihe  relations  of  the  Romna 
Caibolic  community  to  Ibe  Protestant  state  are  regulated  by 


a  CetboUc,  i 


legally  » 


;J?lEng'in™S 


Catbolm,  6^^1  Grwk  Otthodon,  »}. 

other  COB  fcmions.  586.^8  Jews,  ".SW 

MiB  UDclurificd.  The  CtriitianB'beknaing  ID  other  CDnfewoni 
mclnde  Moravian  Brclhien.  Menmmitci.  Baptiiti,  Mclhodiiti  and 
poakEts.  Gcnian  Catbelioi,  <M  Catholic*,  ftcj  The  table  on  lalViw- 
Em  pan  diowi  the  diatribmioa  tt  ihe  MHilaiien  acEordina  i* 
reBiiout  belieli  as  fumisbed  by  the  ceosas  of  1900. 

MiaeM  two^hirds  of  tha  aopalaliia  liilniii  11  tbe  Evangtiicjl 
Cbuicb.  and  nthar  nan  tbak  a  tUrd  to  Ih*  Church  a£  Rddmi  Ihe 
actual  Agun*  (based  on  -tb*  ceaM*  si  1900)  bdng  ( %J  EvaU' 
gcficoi  PbubUbI^  fa's!  RaDon  Cathoiic*.  3fi-li  Dwentcrs  a£d 
othen,  -ou.  and  Jen.  I'd.  The  PiMMtmla  haw  ndl  iiKmsca 
pcopDitionBtdy  in  inimber  aince  lS«,  whS*  the  Ronaa  Calholicl 
ahow  a  amall  relative  incn— .  Tlree  Mate*  In  Genany  have  a 
predoniiiiant  Homai  Catholic  popoiatioti,  via.  Alsace. 
Bavaiia  and  Baden;  and  !■  lour  stalaa  tbs  PFatcMaBt 
unt  prevails,  but  wilh  fmm  14  10  u%  of  Roman  Calhotka: 
Pruaiig.  Wtotttnbett,  HeiM  ud  CUd«baig.    la  Saxony  tad 


Lomioe, 


of  MafkCcompriBnEvefy  iKufytWbuiaof  tluRulir),  vhlcli  vei 


frfneoMM.— To  po[Dt  of  cductliMii]  culture  Gensaiiy  noki 
high  tmonfl  ^  the  dvillicd  gmt  aitiou  of  the  worid  (fee 
Eddcatioh:  GBmany).  EiIucilIod  i>  genenl  ud  taapuharj 
tliniii^uttlKeBpiR,uuli]]tlietti~ ■--..^ -. 


The  tstd  ntisbB'  of  primiry  •cbooli  mt  tlKSi*  !■  **>*- 

out  Voika^Mit  to  aniy  ggb  ialuibiGuiti>    Iht  aaaua]  4apaiMl»- 
tan  w  w*r  £36,000,000,  of  vhkk  wm  t!,tf>atBoo  «u  <■>- 
vkM  bt  mM  ■gbwatia&    Ilcn  Ha*  (liD  ■■  Canai 
iho  wn  ymr  643  |>Jw(e  ocbcali.  nvinf  iutnclioa  •«■ 
thu  (4  the  clemcrUry  Khoob,  with  41.(00  piipilt,     A 
cdurio*  sf  iIh  Ef'*™'  "^  edocMion  b  abDUMd  Boat  tM  dm 


t™. 

U>iibtet 

Rtad  «  Wriw. 

B«™iu.          j,^ 

Ssx 
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'  ytfiB^— Tlle»yil«in<tbe"n«lftiiilnanniTwiiallt*idst(ncE 
le  tlie  rrfritna  In  (he  Pniuijui  inny  tbit  (ollawed  Joii.  Tha 
"  nation  in  tims  "  itteli  wu  tfac  product  o(  the  Ficncta  Revolu- 
tioaary  »nd  Napc4«Dic  wan,  but  it  tin  in  Pruliis  tbat  waj 
tttn  tha  iyi[«tna1izslion  and  the  ecDnomiisl  And  cSacIive 
■ppllration  of  the  hrnlcnK  toitta  of  mrhidi  the  Rvolutianaiy 
'period  hid  demons! laicd  tbe  uistcuc  (see  also  Akuv;  Con- 
ICBiraoNj  FiEHCB  REVOLIiIIONkKy  Wu*,  In:.).  It  was 
■Ub  >n  vmy  and  a  inQitaif  lyllem  (bat  fuOy  Kprocctcd  Ibc 
Mm  of  the  "  nation  In  arms  "  that  Prussia  created  the  powerful 
Germany  of  later  days,  and  the  tame  lystcm  was  citcDdcd 
by  degree*  orer  all  tbe  other  itaie*  oi  tbe  new  empire. ,  But 
(hesa  v«7  luccosa  eontained  (o  themKhia  tbe  gem  of  new 
tronWes.  Increased  ptospfrily,  a  sliilircsler  increase  in  popuia- 
lion  and  tbe  social  and  ecopomic  disturbances  incidental  to  the 
convsaion  of  ma  ofthrvltuttl  into  *  maaufacturiuc  coo- 
nnnlty,  led  to  tbe  pnctiol  (bcBdmnent  nl  the  plfndpie  of 
Imhtrsal  scrvict.  More  mtti  came  before  the  recruiling 
otijcer  Uian  there  was  money  (o  trsioj  Mid  in  1S95  the  period 
of  service  wilb  the  coloun  was  reduced  from  three  ti 
))Mr*— a  step  ihm  followed  by  otbet  military  powen,  tbi 
being  that  with  (be  same  peace  eflectlvc  and  financta)  grants 
AaU  as  many  men  again  coidd  be  passed  through  the  ranks  as 
before. 

Id  1907  the  lecruifing  stadatin  wete  ti  Wlom: 
Number  of  younz  nun  aiuimnir  service  aae  Gndudins 

lhg>e  who  had  voluntarily  cnRiied  bdoie  iheir  lime)  .     S^.77> 
tita  beknkiiw  10  pnvimuynn  abo  had  beca  put  back 

(«  re-tunuiaiion.  &c,  ^  bone  od  the  Iwti  .     G57> 
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lluii  inly  bale  the  loea  on  vboni  the  govenunest  baa  ui 
eflecUve  beld  go  (0  the  coloun  In  the  end.  Moreova  lew  of  tlit 
■Ben  "  put  badi.  Ac,"  wko  figure  on  both  aidti  of  tbe  accouDt  lor 

any  one  yeaf,  and  aeem  to  average  660,000,  are  really  "put  bock." 
Tbey  are  in  the  main  those  who  have  failed  or  fail  (opreaent  tlKiD- 
sd vca,  and  wbetenamea  are  retained  on  the  liability  iiata  against 
tlie  day  of  tbeii  returiL   Many  of  these  have  emigrated. 

By  the  CQOSIiluiioD  of  the  i6th  of  April  1S71  every  Ccrnxaa 
is  liable  to  service  and  no  anbsiitution  ii  allowed.  Liability 
begins  at  tbe  age  of  scvcnlecn,  and  actual  icrvitc,  as  a  nil^ 
from  the  age  of  twenty.  The  men  serve  in  Ibc  active  army  *at 
army  reserve  for  seven  years,  of  which  two  years  (thiee  in  the 
case  of  cavalry  and  horaa  artillery  recruits)  aie  spent  with  the 
colours.    During  his  !our  or  Jive  years  in  the  reserve,  the  soldiei 

ol  eight  waeks  (in  piulica  usually  (or  sii).  After  quilting  the 
reserve  die  soldier  to  ^tUted  into  tbe  fint  ban  of  the  LamJmM 
for  five  y«ari  more,  in  -Mhich  (eaoept  in  tbe  cavalry,  ^ich  is 
not  called  out  in  pence  time)  be  undergoes  two  training  of  Irtm 
eight  (o  fou'lcen  days.  Thenca  he  paiaa  into  tbe  accood  baft 
and  tecuiins  in  it  until  he  has  completed  his  thiity-nlnth  year — id. 
from  sii  to  KTcn  years  more,  the  whole  period  of  army  and  I.«nd- 
ttchr  service  being  thus  nineteen  yean.  Finally,  all  soldien  are 
passed  into  the  Laiiditiirm,  in  the  first  ban  oi  which  ibcy  remain 
until  Ibe  completion  of  their  folty-£fth  year,  The  aecond  b«n 
consists  of  nnlralned  men  between  the  ages  of  Lhirty-nioe  mi 
forty-five.  Young  men  vtho  reach  ■  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion, however,  an  only  obliged  to  serve  for  one  year  in  lEie  aclin 
army.  They  are  called  One-Year  Volunteers  (Eiojatrit-Frm- 
arillsin),  defray  their  own  eipcnses  and  are  the  chief  soiitce  of 
supply  ol  reserve  and  Landwehr  officen.  Tbat  pn^nrtion  el 
tbe  annual  contingents  iriiich  is  dismissed  untrained  goes  dlbtt* 
to  the  Enau-Resepie  01  to  tbe  ist  ban  o[  the  LaodsIuRB  (the 
Laodweht,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  only  men  who  hrn 
served  with  the  colours).  The  Enata  con^sls  eidusivcly  <( 
young  men,  irho  wpuld  in  war  time  be  drafted  to  the  lefinMattl 

in  tho  meantime  allowed,  to  the  front.  Some  men  of  the  Efsati 
tecdve  a  short  preliminary  traraing  in  peace  lime. 

In  190T  the  average  bn^I  ol  the  private  ankUers  was  j  It.  6  m., 
tbat  of  the  nDn.(omni<B9ione>l  officers  5  ft.  S)  in.,  and  thai  a<  tta 
one-year  volunteers  5  fL  9J  in.    A  much  greaii 
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become  non-commissJoned  officers  wi 
in  tbe  provinces  nf  the  old  Prussian  monarchy,  but  in  Berlia 
itself  and  in  Westphalia  the  enlistments  leU  far  short  of  the 
number  of  non-^sni missioned  officers  le^juired  for  tbe  teititaiia] 
regiments  of  (be  respenive  districts.  Above  all,  in  Alsace; 
Lorraine  one-cfghtb  only  ol  the  iwiuited  numbers  were  obtained. 
Faa  mil  War  Slrcn/rti. — German  miliiaiy  poVcy  is  revised 
every  nve  yean;  thus  a  law  o<  April  looj  fim  the  Hrentth  and 
estibliihoienis  to  be  aituncd  on  Maieh  )i,  1910.  Ibe  nr 


esublithmenu  to  be  aituncd  on  Math  ]i,  1910.  Ibe  ■« 

aiiimi^iilationi,  Ac.,  being  carried  oul  gndually  in  ihe  inier _ 

yean.    Tlie  peace  strength  for  Ihe  laiieidaic  wag  Bied  at  jajtSW 

men  (not  iacrudlnE  olBccn,  non-com-=-' '  -' ■" 

volunteers),  fuming--       , 

633  ballalions  infamry. 

574  batteries  field  and  he 
40  battalioiii  iDOt  aniik 
19  battalion  inoneen. 
11  battalion 
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TbcM  Bgam  iho*  bow  ntunl  it  n 
MUM  by  SKTOuiiig  the  dinct  Imperial 

MeuwbUe,  ia  tpii»  a(  Ibe  "  nuHiiculu  anliiblitioiu,"  the 
ctlh  on  Imperil]  fioiuice  hid  ileidily  IncKued,  uid  op  Id  191  ~ 
mn  coDtlaiuUy  mel  10  t  Uige  uIfqI  by  iowa,  iovdvias 
mriiBiiil  gnmtb  o(  the  impcml  debt,  whicb  in  1907  ■nuuui 
to  sU3  BiilUaiu  la  mulu.  The  imperiil  budget,  like  thit  of 
Dtovt  EvropeUi  HBtiDiiB,  ia  divided  iDto  two  portiou,  tbadrdinuy 
*Bd  the  ennordiiuu7;  ind  the  Increue  uiukt  botb  btwk 
(wpcdiUy  (at  tnay  ud  navy)  becwBc  ■  iccuiml  factdr.  A 
tjn^c^  tItuitiOD  !•  reprctmted  by  Ibe  mtla  ignm  for  i{a5  aod 
1406  (in  mUlicxu  of  aurki): 
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The  urae  proceu  Heot  on  Id  1907  and  iijaS,  and  It  vu 
necBiaiily  recognized  that  the  method  o(  bataadng  the  imperial 
budget  by  a  regular  jncieaie  of  debt  could  not  be  Htisfscloiy 
io  ■  country  nbere  the  general  increue  of 

wealth  and  taxable  capacity  bad  meanwhne      

been  corupicuoui.  And  though  the  main 
propotala  made  by  the  government  fot  new 
taaatioD,  including  new  direct  tajies,  resulted 
in  a  parltamentaiy  deadlock  in  iQog,  and  led 
'    "■ '  ""■     I'l  resignation  as  chancellor, 
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•ilriy  pU  oulof 

ibatrisiX^Tie  canacy  rflwi 
(acilitaled  by  the  "^       '  ■  ""  -- 
of  which  wai  paid 
■beLoRdop  pM 
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lied  by  the  Fnneh  isdeianity.  a  gnat  parr 

"liiEdld.    Botlatcroitliil  maalbeeaiiiei 
MicM  ran  Ughet  and  Ufber.  while  lUni 


»  o[  ttan^rd  ailvet  is  1B66- 


iSro  wa.  fold-  "■  JaoHiry  iSs  "Jy  J7fl-.  1"  J.-ily  '»76  " 
4Qd.  Il  ro«  In  Jaauary  TI77  to  srldT,  but  again  decHned. 
Slptelhbcr  1878  It  w»  jofd,    W£iletliep«ponianofUlie« 


of  line  gold  aiKl  fjiK^verTn  lM6-l>70anncnl  I  tsIS'SS-it 
w  17-7?  i»  1876.  I  10  17-18  01  1B77.  «4iB  ijei,  "  ™— 

By  the  curzcncy  law  i>(  the  gth  of  July  1873.  the 

trans,  now  in  lortr  u  then  inuadaecd.  The  nnit  ki-tbe  maA  (I 
fUllinjE)— the  lenih  put  at  the  iaperial  pM  <ni  (Kmoe -crown), 
of  which  la«l  1344  are  itruck  from  a  pound  d  pure  gold.  Betidea 
these  icn-miik  pieces,  there  are  Doppclkronea  (double  crown), 
about  equivalent  in  value  to  an  Engliih  uvetcfgn  (the  averue  rate 
of  enrhann  beine  v>  marks  40  pfenotee  per  £■  alerlingjt  and. 
Conneriy.  KaU-i:niwns  (halbe  Kraoni-S  DUka)  in  goM   were  alH) 

are  },  1  and  i  markWet^'equinilent'to  s"  and  t  ^inint^^ 
tivcly,  and  JD  pfcnnlie  piec«-6d.     Nickel  coins  aie  10  and  3 

tbe  inld  krcue  (or  crown),  and  Id.  English  amnuott  rouffhiy  to  A 


>h  the  p 


pn  the  11 


™.  £25,10 


,.. s  all  wai  in  dnu     .....      . 

of  that  sum  being  uncovered.  The  banking  law  was  des^ned  1 
reduce  this  circubrlon  of  notes;  £iq,iu>.ooo  was  And  as  an  agg- 
gale  maiimum  of  uncovered  notes  of  the  bank).  The  private  bai 
were  al  Ihc  laiiie  time  obliged  10  end  branch  otteea  hi  Berila 
Fiaakfan-«fl-Maia  for  the  payment  of  iheli  soco.  la  ammyiin 
of  ihis  reoulatiDn  nuncroua  banka  rengned  the  priiHIcge  of  tma 
rmlefl.andat  pmcnt  there  are  in  Germany  but  the  fnlloving  pHv 
note  bqrilcf  IniiJRg  private  n^r^  vl*  ih*  navmrHn.  tlw  *hv 
tbg  Wtlrttemberg,  the  Baden  1 
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.  Frrnn  an  uttueoloticil  pobt  of  view  GciBUny  is  very 
fnm  bdag  a  boiMgeMoui  irbole-  Hot  only  ku  tbe  dcvclr 
incnl  of  the  »uth  diltred  fnm  ihit  of  the  north,  uid  ib«  w 
teen  subjccttd  lo  oiher  influtncra  ihan  (hose  aSwiinB  Iht  ca 


rioui  periods  in  couth  Gcntuny  Are  thoAC 


ripidty  (elt  in  the  Nonh.  1'he  cDnduJoai  of  MonlcKm  and 
tlUllFr  Ktt  disputed  by  W.  Kidgeoay,  who  maintains  thai  the 
Iron  age  ortglnated  In  nntral  EirropF,  snd  (hat  Iron  must  con- 
icqueniJy  have  been  Kcirkcd  b  thoM  regions  as  far  bad(  aa 

j  OU<r  PalMteiillnt  FoMd.— Tlie  earUtil  Iraca  of  man's 
tandiirork  are  foUnd  eiiher  at  the  end  ol  the  pre-Clacial  epoch, 
fc  in  an  Jntcr-Glaciai  period,  biit  it  ia  a  disputed  point  whether' 
Itic  latlet  is  the  fint  of  a  sctjes  oEiuch  periods.  A  typical  Cetmau 
And  is  at  Tanbach,  near  Weimar, -where  almond-shaped  stone 
«n^es»  small  flint  knivcif  abdmj^Ly-liaeJtHl  pvecea  oi  porphyry 
and  quant  are  found,  togelhn-  with  tha  mnaiiu  of  ^ephants. 
TiKre  lie  also  hone  tnipTetneiits,  whicb  are  not  found  in  the 
aarlieu  peiiods  in  Fmux. 

-  Paltaiilliic  Traauilien  Period  (Sili4lri).—Uort  highly  developed 
lonns  art  lo«nd  when  the  mammoth  has  succeeded  the  elephani. 
^pfemtnls  of  chipped  stone  for  the  purposes  of  boring  and 
acraping  suggest  that  man  wotted  hidia  for  clothing.  Omarocnta 
of  petforaied  teeth  and  shells  are  found. 

Lttr  PalaaHU'M:  Ptritd  {U  Uaidtiiu).-'-^^  ncit  period  ia 
narked  by  (he  preience  of  reindeer.  In  the  Hohlefeli  In  the 
Swabian  Achthal  (here  Is  still  do  trice  trf  eaithenttare,  and  we 
lid  the  skulJ  of  a  nindcH  skilfully  turned  into  a  drinking-vesscL 
Shwl,  mediei.  awl*  and  bono  harpoona  are  found.  It  is  to  be 
notfeedthat  noneof  the  Cnman  finds  (mostly  in  the  south  and 
vest}  shod  any  traces -of  Ihe  highly  developed  artistic  sense  so 
■haiaclciislic  of  the  dnelleis  in  France  at  ihii  period. 

The  gap  In  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Palaeolithic 
into  Neolithic  dvHizallon  has  recently  been  partially  filled  in 
by  discovnies  in  north  Germany  and  France  of  objects  showing 
nlher  more  developed  Forms  than  thou  of  the  former  period, 
bat  still  uhaccompanied  by  eanhenwara.  It  ia  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  introduction  of  Neolithic  civiliEUion  is  due  lo  a  new 
ethnological  clement. 

tfiMldc  At,  (in  south  Germany  till  c.  3000  u.}.— Neolithic 
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"nacct  «i  NaolitUe  MttncDta  have  bees  found  dtiefly  in  Ibc 
ndgbbootfaood  of  Womi,  in  the  Main  district  and  in  Tburingia. 
These  dwdlihgi  an  uaually  holes  in  (be  ground,  aiid  pmum^ly 
had  tlwldwd  rooli.  Out  knowledge  oi  the  Uiet  Neolithic  age, 
■s  of  tkeauoceediiig  periods,  ii  laigely  gained  fiom  the  reauits  «f 
lake-dvellinn  rtpmcnied  m  CeriUDy  chiefiy  by  Bavatiaa 
finds.  The  lakoKlwelliiiES  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerui*  and  £att 
PluaBaaiccfadiHerest  type,  and  it  is  not  certain  thai  they  date 
backlotheSlineage.  TypicalNeoLLhiccemeleriaatcfaundu 
Hinkelstcsn,  Alaey  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  td 

cemeteries,  as  at  Flombom  in  Rhine-HcBcn,  and  near  HeiU^wn, 
they  are  io  a  huddled  position  (hence  the  name  H«ifrgrd&cr), 
Necklaces  and  bracelets  ol  Mcditerronean  shells  point  to  a  cofr; 
liderahle  amount  of  commerce.  Oihet  objects  found  in  tbe 
gravel  are  small  Rinl  knives,  stone  axes,  flint  and  lumps  of  pyrites 
for  obtalnlog  Are,  and,  in  the  women's  graves,  hand-mills  for 
grinding  com.  The  earthenware  vessels  usually  have  rounded 
hfitinnn,  TheeaiUestaiaainenliliODCoisJsUof giwer-imprinli. 
Later  we  find  two  fierioda  of  ligng  di 
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the  passage-giaves. 

BrtiBe  A%t  (in  soutn  k/ermany  jrom  c.  loocr-iooo  b.cj.^u 
thalaterStoneage  we  note  the  occasional  use  of  copper,  and  then 
the  gradual  appearance  of  bronie.  The  bronze  civiliiation  of  Ifae 
'  "      ice  along  the  basins  d 

central  kieroiany  was  transmilteo  tnrough  Italy  and  France. 
No  doubt  the  pre-eminence  of  the  north,  and  tspecUtly  of  Den- 
mark, at  this  period,  was  due  to  the  am  her  trade,  ciuu'ogsout  hen 
influence  to  penetiale  up  the  buin  of  the  Elbe  to  Jutland.  Tbe 
earlftf  pedod  is  duTactetised  by  the  practice  of  inhumatioD  ia 
haiiowa  made  of  days,  stoma  or  sand,  according  to  thediatrin. 
Bronie  Is  cast,  whereas  at  a  later  time  it  show*  signs  of  the 
timmet.  From  Ihe  findt  in  Bavarian  giav«  It  appears  that  the 
chief  wapoas  were  the  dagger  and  Ihe  long  pointed  PatiUt 
(paltlavt),  while  a  short  dagger  filed  like  an  aie  on  a  kug  ihall 
ts  ehaiacteriilic  of  the  North.  The  women  wore  two  brwue 
pint,  a  bnctlet  on  each  arm,  amber  omamcnls  and  a  necklace  U 

barrow,  ornamented  with  ltnge^impri^ta,  "  string  "  decoraiion, 
&c.  The  later  period  is  charactcrlied  by  Ihe  practice  of  crema- 
tion, though  the  remains  arc  still  i^aced  tn  baitowa.  Swords 
make  their  appearance.  Tbe  women  wcat  more  and  more 
massive  ornaments.  The  vases  are  highly  polished  and  si 
elegant  form,  with  ligiag  decoration. 

HaUslaU  Paiod  (in  Germany  Slh-jth  century  B.C.).— The 
Halfatatt  stage  of  culture,  named  after  the  faoious  cemetery  in 
upper  Auslris,  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  inn  (sec 
HtLLSiATT).  Id  Germany  its  centre  Is  Bivana.  Baden  and 
WUtttemberg,  with  the  Tburinglan  foiQt  as  the  noitbera 
boundary.   In  Brandenburg,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Posen  and  Suooy, 

ellhcr  buried  in  birrowt 
north  and  east  Germany. 
1  to,  at  at  HsIltUitl.  The 
arm  and  colour.  Fibulae,  often  of 
ke  the  place  of  ihe  Bionie  agr  pin. 
il  ury  B.C,).— Down  to  this  time  tbete 
ingthetadalaOintiicaofihe  pc^wln- 
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evaJJiyiodbcMui 
:anvei]tiona]JEcd  pLant  lypc:  gold 
IS  trcEjy  uua,  ana  enamti,  oi  a  kind  different  Iron  Iht  RomiD 
Fn:irneJ  used  later  ia  Germany,  ii  applied  to  weapon  and  oma- 
nenli.  Chiiiouare  used  in  war,  and  lortiGed  Ion  mare  built, 
(hough  we  must  itill  luppose  the  hoiun  lit  have  contlited  ol  a 
wooden  Inmework  coatett  wilbclay.     In  IheK  diltrictl  U  Tint 

(non'Cehic}coa9ldiBlricliilinutlbesaHghlinura-cenieleTMS. 

Kimait  PirM  (rrom  the  III  eenlnry  *ji.).— The  period  IK- 
ceeding  to  La  Tine  ouehl  talber  to  be  ailed  RamaBo-Cetiiunic, 
the  relation  ol  the  TeiilonJc  men  to  (he  Roman  dvilintion 
being  much  Ihc  ume  11  thai  ol  the  Cellt  10  clanlcil  cullure  in 
Iheprectdingperiod.    The  Rhine  Undiwereolroutielbccontte 

tiled  hou«3  and  marble  lemplea.    By  tliii  time  the  Teuionic 
peoples  had  probably  acqui 
oiigin  ot  their  ruiional  (Run 

iraves  of  the   period   contain   urns  01   caniicnwaic  ur   V*'*, 
'  in  bcinf  Ibe  prevalent  praclice,  and  the  abjccti  found 


)  alphabet  is  atill  diqnltd.    The 


{nclud 

Piriedeflfali 

by  the  Roman  h 


tilully  Dtnnmenied  dJ 
ke  period  is  the  developi 


ijrolwJii(*,o.joc»-soo).— Thegrai 
:lure  of  a  period  of  ceasdeaa  war  | 
13.  On  Ibe  contrary,  weapons  are 
[isvet,  the  objects  in  which  bear 
uiuiy.    Magnificent  drinking- 


ire  and  more  lonnous  and  lan- 
taslic.  Only  those  eastern  purls  of  Getminy  which  were  now 
occupied  by  Slavonic  pcoplei  reniDined  oninSucnced  by  this  rich 

r*(  UcrinincUn  Pcriad  (*.n.  joo-goo)  tees  Ibc  tompleiioa 
of  the  work  of  converting  the  German  tribes  to  Christianity. 
*«i*(ii(rfl*ef,  containing  objects  of  value;  but  otherwise  like 

found  over  all  the  Teutonic  part  of  Cetmany,  but  iobk  tribes, 
notably  the  Ainmanni,  seem  ilill  10  have  buried  tbdr  dead  in 
harrovn.  Among  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  we  find  mono- 
lithic tarcopbagi  in  imitation  of  the  Romana,  and  in  other 
dhiricli  sareophagi  ircre  contttucted  out  of  severxl  blocks  ol 
stone— the  so-called  PhUeagrUir.  The  weapons  are  Ibe  j#«r*n, 
or  double-bladed  German  sword,  tbe  loj:  (a  abort  IWDcd,  or 
long  knife.  icnij^oOiinii),  the  knife,  dileld,  and  tbt  favourite 
German  axe,  thou^  this  Iitlei  is  not  found  in  Bavaria.  Tbe 
ornaments  are  beads,  earrings,  brooches,  tings,  bracelets,  Ac, 
thickly  studded  with  precious  slones. 
— S.   h 
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Our  diiwl  knowledge  ol  Cemany  begins  with  Ibe  appoint- 

ment of  Julius  C>es*r  u  governor  of  Gaol  in  jq 

.^.     Long 

before  that  lime  there  Is  evidence  of  Gennan  con 

lluiion,  as  the 

itlespro' 

.mlheMeditcrr 

Pylheas,  toward 

their 

nd  ol  I  he 

nleredatelheCifflbri 

ndTeul 

enmatk,  who  in 

adcd  Illyria,  C 

in  of  Gaulish  tribes.  The  Rhine  practically  (ormed 
y  between  Gsuls  and  Gcimans,  though  one  Gaullali 
enapii,  is  said  10  have  been  living  beyond  the  Rhine 
,  and  shortly  belors  the  arriviloICnesBC  an  invading 
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being  pr 
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■veral  of  Caesar's 

iher  tga 

list  the 
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he  succe 

eded  in 

he  Rhin 

e.     (For 

During  the  ficriod  of  Caesar 
(nneilng  the  whole  ol  Caul  as 
paigns  see  CiciAs,  Juuus.) 

Alter  peace  had  been  esltblishcd  In  Italy  by  Augustus, 
alLempts  were  made  lo  ntcnd  the  Roman  fronliet  beyond  tbe 
Rhine.  TheRooiaBprinceNcioClaudiusDrusu»{?,0    n.^— 

of  Ibe  Netherlands,  and  constructed  a  canal  (Foss*  la^' 
Qrusiana)  between  the  Rhine  and  the  lake  Flevo  2*?2* 
(Lacua  Flevos),  which  partly  corresponded  to  the  ' 

Znyder  Zee,  Ihougfa  the  topography  of  the  district  has  greatly 

the  WeMf,  receiving  the  submission  oltheBructeii.Chtiil  and 
Cheruscl.  After  Drusus'  death  in  9  B.C.,  while  on  his  tetutn  from 
an  eipedilinn  which  reached  the  Elbe,  the  German  command 
wns  twice  undertaken  by  nbcrlus,  who  In  *,r).  j  received  Ibe 
submission  ol  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter.  Including  the  Chaucl 
andthcLangobardi.  A  Roman  garrison  wnslelt  in  Iheconqueied 
diilricts  between  lh»  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  but  the  reduction  wai 
not  thoroughly  completed.  About  the  same  time  the  Roman 
fleet  voyaged  along  the  northern  coasl  apparently  as  far  as  Iha 
north  of  Jutland,  and  received  the  nominal  submission  of  several 
tribes  in  that  re^on,  including  the  Cimbri  and  the  Charades. 
Ina.D.  9  QuIhtiliusVanis,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  was  surprised 
in  (be  ^oflia  Tailiiitr(nai  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Weser 
by  a  force  raised  by  Arminius,  a  chief  of  the  Cherutd,  end  hia 
array  coBsIsling  of  three  legions  was  annihilated.  Gennanicus 
of  the  command  of  the  Ron 


ccfor 


le  Romtn 


^  for  the  greatn  pari  of 
re.     A  standing  army  was 

en  of  tbe  former  being  al 


among  which  we  may  men  I  ion  Trier  (Augusta  Trcvitorum), 
Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis)  ,Bonn(Bonna],Wonns(Borbe1o- 
magus),  Spires  (Noviomagus),  Slrassburg  (Argentoralum)  and 
Augsburg  (Augusta  Vinddicotum). 
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whence  it  turned  east  to  Ihe  junctioa  ol  the  AlltnOhl  with  the 
Danube  at  Kelhelm. 

During  the  wars  ot  Draaus,  Tiberius  and  Germsnicta  the 
Romans  had  unple  (q>portuDity  ol  getting  (o  know  tbe  tribal 
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geography  of  G«rin«Dy»  especUHy  the  western  part,  and  thoitf  h 
most  of  our  authorities  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  it  is 
probable  that  they  derived  their  information  very  largely  from 
records  of  that  time.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  givean 
account  of  the  t  ribal  ge<^aphyof  Germany  in  thetimeof  Augustus, 
as  our  knowledge  oi  the  subject  is  much  mofe  complete  for  his 
reign  than  for  several  centuries  later. 

Of  the  Gaulish  tribes  west  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  important 
was  the  Treveri,  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  from  whom 

the  city  of  Trier(Trdves)derives  iuname.  TheRauraci 
^^^^,„^  probably  occupied  the  south  of  Alsace.  To  the  south 
umM,        of  the  Treveri  lay  the  Mediomatrici,  and  to  the  west 

of  them  lay  the  important  tribe  of  the  Sequani,  who 
had  called  in  Ariovistus.  The  Treveri  claimed  to  be  of  German 
origin,  and  the  same  claim  was  made  by  a  number  of  tribes  in 
Be^um,  the  most  powerful  of  which  were  th»  NerviL  The 
meaning  of  this  claim  is  not  quite  clear,  as  there  is  some  obscurity 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Germani.  It  appears  to  be  a 
Gaulish  term,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  by 
the  Germans  themselves.  According  to  Tadlus  it  was  first 
sapplicd  to  the  Tungri,  whereas  Caesar  records  that  four  Belgic 
tribes,  namely,  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  Caeraesi  and  Paemani, 
were  collectively  known  as  Oermani  There  is  qo  doubt  that 
these  tribes  were  all  linguistically-  Celtic,  and  it  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  they  were  not  of  German  origin  etbno- 
logically,  but  that  the  ground  for  their  daim  was  that  they  had 
come  from  over  tJie  Rhine  (cf .  Caesar,  X>«  Belto  CaUico  n.  4). 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  name  Gemumi  originally 
denoted  certain  Celtic  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Rhin^  and  that 
it  was  then  transferred  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  whichsubsequently 
occupied  the  same  territory. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  last  centuiy  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Celtic  peoples  had  been  pushed  considerably 

farther  west  by  the  Teutonic  peoples,  a  process  which 
l^X'  ^"^^  ^^^  going  on  in  Caesar's  tine,  when  we  hear  of 
m9ttt9k       the  overthrow  of  the  Menapii,  the  last  Gaulish  tribe 

beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  south  the  same  processcan  be 
observed.  The  Boii  were  eatpelled  from  their  territories  inBohemia 
.by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  Uelvetii 
are  also  recorded  to  have  occupied  forn^erly  lands  east  of  the 
Rhine,  in  what  is  now  Baden  and  Wiirttembeig.  Caesar  also 
mentions  a  Gaulish  tribe  named  Volcae  Tectosages  as  Jiviing 
in  Germany  in  his  time.  The  Vokae  Arecomici  in  the  south  of 
France  and  the  Tectosages  of  Galatia  were  in  all  probability 
offshoots  of  this  people.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  adopted 
in  the  Teutonic  languages  as  a  generic  term  for  aM  Celtic  and 
Italian  peoples  (O.H.G.  Walha,  A.a  WeoUu),  from  which  it  is 
prc^bly  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  the  {Celtic  people  with 
whom  the  Teutonic  races  had  the  dosest  association  in  early 
times.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  inhabited  the  basin  of 
the  Wcser,  and  a  number  of  place-names  in  this  district  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Farther  to  the  south  and  west 
Ptolemy  mentions  a  number  of  place^iames  which  arf  certamly 
Celtic,  e,g,  Mediolaiuon,  Aregelia,  Lougidounoo,  Lokorjiton, 
Segodounon.  There  is  therefore  great  probability  that  a  large 
part  of  western  Germany  east  of  the  Rhine  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  Cdtic  peoples.  %n  the  east  a  Gaulish  people  named 
Cotini  are  mentioned,  apparently  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Oder; 
and  Tadtus  speaks  of  a  tribe  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
Osi,  who  he  sajrs  sp<^  the  Pannonian  language.  It  is  proi>able« 
therefore,  that  in  other  directions  also  the  Germans  had  consider* 
ably  advanced  their  frontier  southwards  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

Coming  now  to  the  Germans  proper,  the  basin  of  the  Riune 
between  Strassburg  and  Mains  was  inhabited  by  the  Tribocci, 
T^jiM  Nemctes  and  Vangiones,  farther  down  by  the  Mattiaci 
iaiji^  about  Wiesbaden,  and  the  Ubii  in  the  neighbourhood 
ZlSh**  of  Cologne;  beyond  them  were  the  Sugambri,  and 
'^*'  in  the  Rhine  delu  the  Balavi  and  other  smaller 
tribes.  AU  these  tribes  remained  in  subjection  to  the  l^n^t^^^ 
Beyond  them  were  the  Tencteri,  probably  about  the  basin  of 
the  Laho,  and  the  Usipetes  about  the  bat^n  of  the  Ruhr.    The 


.basin  of  ibe  Lippe  aid  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ems  were  inhabited 
by  the  Bructeri,  and  in  the  same  ndghbourhood  were  the  Ampsi- 
varli,  who  derive  thdr  name  from  the  latter  river.  £ast  of 
them  hiy  the  Chnaiiarii,  presumably  in  the  basin  of  the  Hase. 
The  upper  basin  of  the  Weser  was  inhabited^by  the  Chatti,  whose 
capitij  was  Mattium,  supposed  to  be  Maden  on  the  Eder.  To 
the  north-west  of  them  were  situated  the  Marsi,  apparently 
between  the  Diemd  and  the  Uppe,  while  the  central  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Weser  was  inhabited  by  the  Cherusd,  who  seem  to 
haVc  extended  considerably  eastward.  The  lower  part  ol  the 
river*basin  was  inhabited  by  the  AngrivariL  The  coastUads 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  were  occupied  by  the  Cannioe< 
fates,  beyond  them  by  the  Frisii  as  far  as  the  mOuth  of  the  Ems, 
thence  onward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Chaud.  As  to 
the  affinities  of  all  these  various  tribes  wc  have  little  definite 
information,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Batavi  in  Holland 
are  said  to  have  been  a  brabcfa  of  the  Chatti,  from  whom  they  had 
separated  owing  to  a  seditio  domeslica*  The  basin  of  the  Elbe 
was  inhabited  by  Suebic  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Maccomamii,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  on  the  Saale  during 
the  latter  part  oC  the  ist  fx^tury  BX.,  but  moved  into  Bohemia 
before  the  beginnhig  of  the  Qiristian  era,  where  they  at  once 
became  a  formidable  power  under  thdr  king  Maroboduus. 
The  Quadi  were  settled  somewhat  farther  east  about  the  source 
of  the  Elbe.  The  Hermunduri  in  the  basin  of  the  Soale  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans  and  occupied  northern  Bavaria  with 
their  consent.  The  Semnones  apparently  dwdt  below  the 
junctionof  the  Saale  and  Elbe.  The  Langobardi  (see  Lombaxos) 
possessed  the  land  between,  the  territory  of  the  SemMwes  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river. '  Thdr  name  Is  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  Bardengau,  south  of  Hamburg.  From  later  evidence  it  is 
likely  that  another  division  of  the  Suebi  inhabited  western 
Hobtda.  The  province  of  Schleswig  (petbaps  only  the  west 
coast)  and  the  islands  adjacent  were  inhabited  by  the  Sa»>ns, 
while  the  east  coast,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  occupied  by  the 
Angli.  The  coast  of  Mecklenburg  was  probably  inhabited  by 
the  Varini  (the  later  Wacai).  The  eastern  part  of  Germany 
wasAiuch  less  known  to  the  Romans,  information  being  particu- 
larly  deficient  as  to  the  populations  of  the  coast  districtst  though 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Rugii  inhabited  the  eastern  part  of 
Ponieraaia,  where  a  trace  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  name 
RUgenwalde*  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Oder  was 
probably  occwpied  by  the  Burgundiooes,  and  the  upper  part  by 
a  number  of  tribes  collectively  known  as  Lugii  who  seem  to 
corzespond  to  the  Vandals  of  later  times,  though  the  early 
Roman  writers  apparently  used  the  word  Vandilii  in  a  wider 
sense,  embracing  all  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany.  Among  the 
Lugii  we  May  probably  include  the  Silingae,  who  afterwards 
appear  among  tl^  Vandals  in  Spain,  and  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  Slavonic  form  in  that  of  the  province  Silesia.  The  Goths 
(Gotones)  apparently  inhabited  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  about 
the  middle  of  it*  course,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  was 
inhabited  by  non^Teutonic  poo{^,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  the  Calindi,  probably  Prussians,  and  the  Aestii,  tixhct 
Prussian  or  J^thonian,  in  the  coastlands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  who  are  known  especially  in  connexion  with  the  amber 
trade.  To  the  east  of  the  Vistula  were  the  Slavonic  tribes 
(Venetl),  and  amount  them,  perhaps  rather  to  the  north,  « 
Finnish  population(Fennl), which  disappeared  in  later  times. 

In  the  time  of  A^ugustus  by  far  the  UMst  powerful  ruler  in 
(jemany  was  Man^xxiaus,  king  of  the  MarcomannL    His 

supremacy  extended  over  all  the  Suebic  tribes  (except 

perhaps  the  Hermunduri),  and  most  of  the  peoples  wmn 
of  eastern  Germany,  induding  apparently  the  Lugii  *^^. 
and  (joths.  But  in  the  year  aj>.  x  7  he  became  involved 
in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Arndnins,  prince  of  the 
Cherusd,  in  which  the  Semnones  and  Langobardi  revolted 
against  him,  and  two  years  later  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne 
by  a  certain  (^atualdaU  The  latter,  however,  was  soon  expelled 
by  Vibiliustki^g  of  the  Hemuinduri.and  his  power  was  tiansf  erved 
to  Vannius,  who  belonged  to  the  Quadi.  About  the  same  time 
Armiious  met  his  death  while  trying  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
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Cherusci.  In  the  year  28'tlie  FVblans  revolted  from  tbe  Romans,' 
and  though  they  submitted  again  in  the  year  47,  Clau^itia 
immediately  afterwards  recalled  the  Roman  troops  tihth«  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  50  Vannins;  king  of  the  Snebi, 
was  driven  from  the  throne  hy^  Vfbiliiis,  king  of  the  Hennundnri, 
and  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido  obtained'  liis  kin^om.  In 
the  year  58  the  Chatti  suffered  a  serious  cUsaster  in  a  caaipi^n 
against  the  Hermonduri  They  seem,  however,  to  have  recovered 
very  soon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tst  centmry  had  apparently 
extended  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Chemad.  Dnring 
the  latter  part  of  the  r^  centxuy  the  Chaud  seem  to  baVe  been 
enlarging  their  territories:  as  eavly  as  the  year  47  we  ted  ditai 
r&iding  the  Roman  lands  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  in  sS  Xhty 
expelled  the  Ampsfvarii,  who  after  several  vafji  iutempts  to 
acquire  new  possessions  were  annihilated  t^  the  »d)ghbttnriug 
tribes.  Baring  the  last  years  of  the  ist  centtnjr  (be  Angrivari! 
are  found  movftig  westwards,  probably  under  pressure  lit^m  the 
Cfaauci,  and  the  power  of  the  Bructeri  was  almost  destroyed  by 
tbdr  attadc.  In  69  the  Roman  territory  on  the  lower  Rhine 
was  disturbed  by  the  serious  revolt  of  Claudius  CnviKs,  a  prlnoe 
of  the  Batavi  who  tad  served  hi  the  Roman  army.  He  wns 
joined  by  the  Bntcteri  and  other- neighbouring  tribes,  but  being 
defeated  by  Petilits  Cereafis  (afterwardy  consular  legate  in 
Britain)  at  Vetera  and  in  other  en^geaents  gave  up  tbe  strug^e 
and  arranged  a  capitulation  In  a.d.  70.  By  the  end  of  tbe  ist 
century  the  ChiMd  and  Chafti  seenk  to  have  become  by  fsr 
the  most  powerful  tribes  ih  western  Germany,  tbough'  tbe  former 
are  seldom  mentioned  after  this  time. 

After  the  time  of  Tadttis  our  information  regardhig  German 
affairs  becomes  extiemdy  meagre.  The  next  importint  oittio 
fKct  with  the  Romans  was  the  Marcomannic  War  (166-^86),  fn 
wbSch  all  the  Suebic  tribes  togctber  witb  the  Vcndab  (a^iparently 
the  andent  Lugii)  and  the  Sarmatlan  lazyges  seen  to  Mvve 
taken  part.  Prace  was  made  by  the  emperor  Conunodui  4n 
A.0. 180  on  payinent  of  large  suns  of  money. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  we  find  a  forwnrd 
movement  in  south-west  Germany  among  a  group' of  tribes 
Tk9Ai^  known  collectively  as  Alamanni  (q.v.)  who  catte  £n 
mMaai  conflict  with  the  emperor  Canealla  in  the  year  313; 
(*•  ooou  About  the  same  time  tbe  Gotbs  also  made  tbelf  fiiM 
appearance  in  the  south-east  and  soon  became  tbe 
most  formidable  antagonists  of  Rome.  In  thfr  yttit 
251  they  defeated  and  slew  the  emperor  Dedos^  and  fo  tbe 
rdgn  of  GalHenus  their  fleets  setting  ont  from  the  nortb  ^^the 
Black  Sea  worked  greai  hifvoc  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Aegeiln  (see 
Goths).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  tbat  they  bad  <|tdtted 
their  own  lands  on  the  Vistula  by  this  time;  Ifl  tms  connexioii' 
we  hear  also  of  the  HeruU  (q.t.),  who  some  twenty  years  la^er, 
about  289,  make  their  appearance  in  the  western  seas.  In  s66 
we  haar  for  tbe  flist  lime  of  maritime  raids  by  fbe  Saions  in 
the  same  quarter.'  Abotit  the  middle  of -the  3rd  cetotnry  tbe 
name  Franks  (?.».)  makes  its  first  appearance;  apparently  a 
new  collective  term  for  the  tribes  of  north-west  Germany  mm 
the  Chatti  to  the  mouth  6f  the  Rhine. 

In  the  4th  century  the  chief  powers  in  western  Germany  were 
tbe  Franks  and  tbe  Alamanni,  both  of  whom  were  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  Romans.  The  former  i^ere  pressed 
Jjjj*'  in  thdr  rear  by  the  Saxons,  who  at -some  time  befon» 
JJ^  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  appear  to  have  invaded 
and  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  north-West 
Germany.  About  the  same  time  great  national  movements 
seem  to  have  been  taking  place  farther  east.  The  Bnigundians 
made  thdr  appearance  in  the  west  shortly  before  tbe  end  of  the 
3rd  century,  settling  in  the  basin  of  the  Main,  and  it  is  pr6babfe 
that  some  portions  of  the  north  Suebic  peoples,  t>erhaps  tbe 
ancient  Senmones,  had  already  moved  westward.  By  the  middfe 
of  the  4th  century  the  Goths  had  become  the  d^tnlnant  power 
fti  eastern  Germany,  and  their  King  Herminarie  held  a  supremacy 
which  seems  to.  have  stretched  from  tbe  Bfack  Sea  to  Holstetn. 
At  his  death,  however,  the  supremaey  of  eastern  •  Germany 
passed  to  the  Hun$»  an  invading  people  from  the  east,  wlfWe 
arrival  seems  to  have  produced  a  complete  dispUkettenf  of 


populstfoii  in  this  scskm^  With iefeatd totbe  ootme of  evenu 
-in  easicm  Oemuiiy  we  bavnmo  kofOwkdge,  but  dunng  tbe  stb 
ceAtufy  sevSial  of  tbe  peoples  previously  settled  there  appear 
tebflwe  made  tbeir  way  into  the  lands  south  of  tbe  Carpathians 
and  Wesetagebirge,  amongst  whom  (besides  the  Goths)  may 
be  especially  mentioned  tbe  Rvigii  and  the  Gepides^  tbe  Utter 
perhaps  ed^naUy  a  brancb  of  tbe  Goths.  Aecordiag  to  tradition 
tbe  Vandals  bad  been  driven  into  Pannoaia  by  the  Goths  in, 
tbe  time  of  OoMtaaliBe.  We  do  not  know  bow  far  northward 
tbe  Hanilisb  power  xencbedi  in  tbe  time  of  Attik,  but  tbe  in- 
,vaafi4n  of  sUs  natiob  was  soon  followed  by  a  great  westward 
movementiBf  tbe  Blavsw 

la  tbe  Wflst  tbe  Alanimi  sin4  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  Marco> 
manni,  norw  odled  Baiouaiii  (Bavai&na),  bad  broken  throu|;b . 
the  frontiers  of  tbe  Roman  provihoes  «<  VbdeUda   tt0Bm^ 
and  Norieonv  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  stb  oentuiy,  j>ia#M« 
while  tbe  Vandnis  together  witb  some  of  tbe  Snebi  »»^tMw 
and  tbe  noi»^I>utonit  Alani  from  tbe  east  crossed   ''^^*^ 
the  Rbbie  and  krvaded  Gaul  in  406.    About  435-440  tbe  Bui^ 
gundians  were  overthrown  by  Attila,  and  their  king  Gnnlhap 
cariu^  (Oundabar)  kxUed.    Tbe'  remains  of  tbe  nation  shortly 
afterwards  settled  in  Gaul.    About  the  same  time  tbe  Franks: 
overran  and  occupied  the  modem  Belgium,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  half-century  thdr  don^nions  were  enormously  extended 
towards  the  sootb  (see  Fsamks).    After  the  death  of  Attila  in 
453  the  power  of  the  Huns  soon  ctrflapscd,  but  the  political 
divisions  of  Germany  in  tbe  ensuing  period  are  far  from  clear. 

In  tbe  6th  century  the  predominant  peoples  are  the  Franks* 
Frisians,  Saxons,  Alamanni,  Bavarians,  Langobardi,  Henili 
and  Wami.    By  tbe  beginning  of  this  century  the  7^ 
Saxons  seem  to  bave  penetrated  afanost,  if  not- quite,  Prmmtm 
to  tbe  Rhine  fn  the  Netbeilands.    Farther  soutb,  »ad9ibmm 
however)  tbe  eid  bmd  of  tbe  Chatti  was  induded  in ''  '^*^^ 
tbefkkifdomofCfovfe.  Northern  Bavaria  wasoccnpied'^*''^* 
by  tbe  Rranks,  whose  bing  dovis  subdned  the  Alamanni  in 
49$.    Ttt  ttatf  east  of  tbe  Franks  between  the  Hara,  the  Elbe  and 
the  Saalelay  tbe  kingdoat'oC  tbe  Tburingi,  tbe  origin  of  whom, 
isnocdear.^  Tbe  HendiaiBe  bad  a  powerful  iungdon»prebably 
in  dM  baiinof  tbe  Elbe,  andto  tbe  east  of  them  weie  tbe  Lango- 
baidi.    Tbe  WanA  apparently  bow  dwdt  in  tbe  regions  about 
tbe  meutb  of  the  -Elbe,  wfaSk  tbe  whole  coast  from  the  mouU). 
of  tbe  Weser  ti»  tbe  west  Scheldt  was  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Frisians. 
^By  tbi^  time  aU  tbe' country  east  of  tbe  lower  Blbe  seems  to 
bavcf  been  Slavonic.   In  <be  north,  perhaps  in  the  province  of  • 
Schleswig^  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time  of  the  Danes.  Theodoric,' 
king  of  the  Ostrogotfas,  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
witb  tbe  Thudngi,  Herali  and  Wami  against  Clovis  in  order 
to  preteet  the  Visigoths  in  the  early  years  of  the  6ih  century, 
but  veiy  shortly  afterwards  the  khig  of  the  HertiUi  was  slain 
by  the  Langobardi  and  ibeir  existenoe  as  an  independent  power 
came  to  an  end.    In  53r  tbe  Tbnringian  kingdom  was  destroyed 
by  the  Franklsh  king  Tbeodonc,  son  of  Qovis,  witb  whom  the 
^ons  were  in  alliance. 

■  During  the  itb  and  Ttb  centuries  tbe  Saxons  were  intermit* 
tenlly  imder  Prankish  supremacy,  but  tbcar  conquest  was  not 
complete  until  tbe  tbne  of  Charlemagne  Shortly  n» 
after  tbe  middle  of  the  6tb  ceatnry  the  Franks  were  Sum* 
threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  the  Avars.  In  ff^VJ* 
567-^  the  Langobardi,.  who  by  this  time  bad  moved  '*^*^ 
into  tbe  Danube  badn,  invaded  Italy  and  were  followed  by  those 
of  tbe  Saxons  Mio  bad  settled  in  Thnringia.  Tbeir  lands  were 
given  by  the  Frankisfa  king  Sigeberht  to  tbe  north  Suebi  and 
other  tribes  who  bad  come  either  from  the  Elbe  basin  or  possibly 
from  the  Netbcriands.  About  the  same  time  Siigeberbt  was 
defeated  by  the  Avacs«  and  though  the  latter  soon  withdrew 
from  the  Prankish  frontiers,  tbeir  course  was  followed  by  a 
movement  of  the  Sbvs^  who  occupied  tbe  basin  of  the  Elster 
and  penetrated  to  that  of  tbe  Main. 

'  By  the  end  of  the  6tb  century  the  whole  ba^in  of  the  Elbe 
e)rret)f  the  Saxon  tbrritory  near  the  mouth  bad  probably  become 
Slavonic.  To  theeast  of  the  Saale  were  the  Sorbs  (Sorabi),  and 
beyond  them  the  Dalemind  and  Siusli.    Ho  tbe  east  of  the 
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Suou  mit  the  Pahb*  CPoUbi)  in  tb*  bMia  of  tbe  Slb^  ud 

beyond  tban  ths  BcvdU  kboul  th«  HinL     Futbtrnonh  ' 
MccklmbiuE  hmtc  Uie  Wunibi,  md  io  (utem  HolitdB  t 
Obotriii  ud  the  Wagri.    To  th«  eut  of  Uu  W 
Uutid  u  far  u  the  Oder,  aod  beyond  that  rivi 
T«  the  UDLh  of  the  Oder  were  the  Hadem  lod  the  Luiid, 
fanhrr  ea*t  the  Foloiii  with  their  tentia  in  the  buia  of  Iha 
Vitlula.    The  lower  part  of  the  Vutuli  buio,  howsva,  w 
poaesioa  of  PrusiaD  triba,  tbe  Fruau  and  lithiuoL 

Tbc  Wanii  now  dluppcar  (lom  hiUory.  and  ttoxa  Ihk 
the  Teutonic  peoplci  of  U»  north  u  fu  u  theDuithbausduy 
■bout  Ihe  Eider  are  calicd  Saion*.  Tbe  conqNnt  of  tbeiF[i*i*aa 
by  tbc  Fnnk*  ms  beano  by  Fippio  (Pepin)  ol  BeriaUl  in  6tg 
and  pnKIically  toapleted  by  Chailei  Maitd,  Ibough  Ihey  oen 
not  mllrety  brougfat  bta  aubjectjon  untfl  tin  lima  of  Chule- 
niKne.  The  gnal  onrttanow  of  the  Saioaa  took  plam  timii. 
771-77], and  by  tbeendoltba  century  ChnilBinigntbid  ufteaded 
hit  conqueiti to  tbe  bocdeioi  the  Danci.  By  llut  line  Ibewhole 
of  Ihe  Teutonic  part  ol  Germany  had  been  finally  btaufht 
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Heokval  akd  MoDEaN  HisiDSX 

When  don,  or  Chlodovcch,  hecanu  Iting  «f  a  tribe  at  Ibe 

Silian  Fraiihi  in  4S1,  tm.  yean  after  the  fall  (i  tbe  WcUem 

eapfae.  tbe  rejioo  alUrwardi  caUcd  Cemuiny  vu 

fj"**"    (Bvlded  Into  tm  man  diKncts,  and  ll(  hiitory  for 

cculwin  i*  mainly 
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t ,  dwdJIng  between  the  KhiM  and  Ihe  Elbe,  oei*  the  Suoni 
(f.t.),  to  tbe  eait  and  aoutb  of  fAiota  itrelcbed  Ihe  eileiuive 
kjn^m  ol  Tbuiingii  (^.i,)-  In  the  »ulb-«eK.  tbe  Alvunai 
occnpied  the  lerrHory  ifKiwanls  called  Switiia  (f.*.],  and  u- 
teaded  along  Ibe  niddle  Rhine  null  Ihey  mec  ib«  Ripuariaa 
Fnnki,  tbtd  livfDgin  the  aoitlRRi  pan  of  Ate  diatnd  libichAt. 
■  later  period  wm  called  after  them,  Fnastnla.  (f^};  aad  ia 
ibeiMtb-aaM  wen  tka  BavaiJaiw,  afcbmigh.  it  .waa jo—  linH 
before  tbcir  country  cum  to  be  ItDomi  aa  JIamia  (fA). 

0>*la<na  descended  f  mm  CUogio,  or  CkidiaB,  *bo  had  njltd 
ovar  a  branch  <A  tbe  Saliair  Fnnki  fmm  417  to  447,  and  whota 
.  ncctMoli,   foUowini  hii  aioDiple,  bad  aecunid  -an 

^^^^  iafnehtial  poilioa  foe  their  tdbe.  Having  obuined 
poncarion  of  that  put  ol  Gaol  vhich  lay  bctnicn  tbc 
Seine  and  Ibe  Lofre,  Clovli  turned  hn  atteatjon  to  bia  laiUin 
neighboure,  and  was  eonn  ei^igedMi  aurugilalritli  the AkngaoDi 
which  probably  udk  out  of  a  qnaml  Ivlvaen  tban  and  the 

lri| iimr >ifii  rill  iiiMiiidiiii  iillhi  tiijil  llnrhiiii     Whpn 

in  496,  or  toon  afiiiwarda,  ibe  Alamaud  wuv  dcfeatad,  Ibcy 
wcceconlinefltowhacwaaafteiwanbkBinm  al  Svabia,  and  Ibe 
D«t  hetn  partof  Ibdr  tenhoty  naincntpoiKcdiritblbakingdMn 
of  the  Franks.  Clovis  had  united  tfaa  SaUan  Frudu  ludei  bin 
rule,  and  he  perwaded,  or  cflnpdled,  ilhe  Kipuaiian  Fiaaka 
alio  Io  acrept  firm  ai  liatjr  hint;;  bnt  on  bit  daMh  ia  til  hit 
kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  RipnniaB,  or  Ibcniah,  Fnakt 
asiheyareaoTnellniacalled,  logelhei  with  aanieaftba  Alamaaui, 
came  under  the  tute  of  bit  eldew  ton  Thmdeiidi  drThaodDric  I. 
ThiiwuthefiRialtbe  ottny  partaim  wlnEh  ^ketaally  divided 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franlu  intoas  eutamaiid  a  iMatam  portion, 
riiat  is  tony,  into  diTJiioaawUcbereBlDallrbeca'MGanauy 
and  France  rcqiectiTely,  and  tbe  dbiikt  rvled ' 


a  ocrtaia  awnmacy  over  the  Ataniajuu  and  the  Bavarians,  and 
evn  claimed  autboiily  over  various  Saion  Uibcs  between 
whom  and  tbc  Franks  there  had  been  some  fi^htin^  After  his 
death  m  54S,  bowivu.  tbe  Prankish  power  in  Gensany  sank  to 
very  minute  proportions,  a  result  due  partly  to  tbe  ^jtrit  irf 
tribal  independeoce  which  lingered  among  the.  Ceimaa  lacci, 

between  AusuatiaaodNeustria.  From  548  Ibe  Alananni  were 
ruled  by  a  iuaz»ioii  of  duVa  who  shod  made  themselves  in- 
dependentj  and  in  jsj  a  duke  of  the  Bavaiiana,  who  eiodted 
his  •lUbority  without  regard  far  the  Fiaokisb  ■upremacy,  it 
'hiat  menticuud.  Jn  Thuringia,  which  now  only  contifilcd  of  Ibe 
'  cent ral  part  of  the  former  kingdom,  King  D^gabert  L  set  up  in 
6j4  a  duke  pjuncd  F^adulf  who  soon  asserted  his  indepeodei^e 
id  Dagohert  and  of  bis  successor,  Sigebert  til.  Tbe  Suou  for 
IhcirpaitdidaotawneveuanominalsUcgiance  to  tbe  Frankitb 
ki#gt,  vhcte  tuUbXity  on  Ihe  righl  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  con- 
£AedI0LJ3edislriclacLuallyoccupiedby  men  of  their  oih'Diun^ie, 
wbidt  at.  a  later  date  became  tbc  duchy  of  Fcanconia.  During 
Ihcta  yean  tbe  euten  border  ol  Ccimany  was  coiutantly 
ravaged  by  vaciout  Slavonic  Iiibea.  King  Dogobert  sent  troopi 
to  rqiel  these  maraiideia  froBi  time  to  time,  but  tbe  main  burden 
of  defence  fell  upon  the  Samos,  Blvuians  and  Tliutingiana. 
The  virtual  iDdeptndaue  of  iheie  Gcioun  tribet  luted  until 
Iha  union  of  Au^trasia  and  Ncmtria  in  6S7,  an  -achievement 
mainly  due  to  Ibe  efierts  of  Pippin  of  Hetistal,  wbo  soon  became 
the  actutd,  though  not  tbc  oominal,  ruler  of  the  Frankisb  realm. 
Pippin  and  bis  son  Charles  Uartcl,  who  wat  mayor  of  Ibe  palace 
from  7IP  to.741,  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Gennans  and 
were  won  tuccessful  in  re-establishing  the  central  power  which 
tbe  Uerovingian  kings  bad  allowed  to  slip  from  their  graspb 
The  <lu(i^,DfBce  waa. abolished  in  Thuiingia,  a.  scries  of  was 
reduced  tfie  Alamaani  to  strict  dependence,  and  both  coimliia 
■tftn  goyelaed  by  Fiankish  oEcials.    Bavaria  wat  hnju^ 


subject 


1 10  depose  the  dulie 


lacy  of  tbe  Fiankisb  ki 
at  including  the  righl  to  appoint  ai 
ofBa.vui(-  Tbe  SaioBS,  on  the  other  band,  su 
ing  tbeif  indBpfndence  aa  a  race,  although  their  country  waa 
ranisnl  in  various  campaigns  and  some  tribes  were  compeUed 
IrooLineMtiinelapay  tribute.  The  rule  of  Pippin  the  Shan, 
both  bcfor*  aful  aftei,  bia  ceiugalion  as  king,  »as  troubled  by 
oaDManti  4singt  pn  the  pait  ol  bis  Ea^I  Frankisb  or  German 
subjecU,  bat  aided  by  bis  brothei  Carloman,  who  for  a  time 
admiiusi^ad  this  part  of  the  Frinkish  kingdom.  Pippin  was 
generally  ^bla  to  dc^l  with  the  rebels. 

Alter  all,  boauver,  even  these  powerful  Frankisb  conqucioci 
bad  but  imperfect  success  in  QarD^ay.  When  Ihey  were  prcaeol 
with  their  fomudable  armica,  they  cnuld  command  -^ 
obodience;  when  ei^aged,  as  they  oftea  were,  in  ffn  ,  , 
distaal, parts  of  the  vast  Frankiih  tctritory,  they  1  lai ■!■ 
osuld  pet  tiuit  to  ihe  Julfibnent  of  tbe  fair  promises  Jj**""*" 
they  had  exacted.  One  ol  the  chief  causes  of  their 
ill  tuccets»a«thacwuinuedindcpendenceoiihc  SaioDs.  Evet 
liaca  Ibey  bad  acquired  ihe  northern  half  of  Tbudn^a,.  ihit  wni<- 
like  nice  bad  been  extending  its  power.  They  wete  still  hcatben^ 
ohctiabingbitMi  hatred  towanU  the  Fraoki,  whom  th^  re»i^4 
at  the  roomies  both  of  their  liberties  and  of  tbcir  religion;  nnd 
Ibair  hatnd.  found,  eipicsion,  nal  only  in  eipediiiona  in(» 
Franliiah  tairilo^,  but  in  help  uillincly  rendered  toevery  Gennaa 
confederation  ■  .which  wi^ed  tci  throw  olf  tbe  Frankish  ytake^ 
Hardly  any  rebeUioD  aglintl  Ibe  dukes  ol  the  Franks,  or  agai oat 
King  Pippin,  took  pbiqe  in  Germany  without  the  Saxons  csmioi 
lonranl  to  aid  Ihe  rebel*.  .This  was  perfectly  understood  by 
ih  rulets,  who  ttied  again  and  again  to  put  an  end  10 
theavil  by  tnbdobtg  the  Saxons.  They  could  not,  however,  attain 
tbaiiabioa,  ,  Anoo^sionalvictoiy  wat  gaoned,  and  some  border 
tdbetitnafnimijmc.io  timecoiM^eltedlopay  tribuu:but  tbt 
of  tbt  Saiont, remained  unconquered.  rbia  waa  partly 
due  to  Ihe  fact  that  the  Saioot  bad  nol,  like  tbe  other  German 
,riduliaHbo,w|^nbeaten,.cDuIdbcbeldTctpootiUe 
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for  the  cngagemeaU  forced  apoa  Mm  is  the  repvnentative  of 
Im  subjects.  K  Ssnm  chief  mbo  made  peace  with  the  Franlu 
oonkl  imdeciake  nothing  fot  the  whole  people.  As  a  conquering 
imce,  they  were  firmly  compact;  cooquerad,  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  victor  a  rope  of  sand. 
K  was  during  the  time  of  Pippin  of  Heristal  and  his  son  and 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  to  Christianity 
was  mainlycffected.  Some  ttmoesof  Roman  Qiristianity 
still  lingered  in  the  Rhine  valley  and  in  southern 
Oermany,  birt  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  heathen, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Frank  and  Irish  missionaries 
and  the  command  of  KingDagobert  I.  that  all  his  subjects  should 
be  baptized.  Rupert ,  bishop  of  Worms,  hadalready  made  some 
progress  in  the  work  el  converting  the  Bavarians  and  Alamanni, 
as  had  Willibrord  among  the  Thuringians  when  St  Boniface 
appeared  in  Germany  in  7 1 7.  Appointed  bishop  of  the  Germans 
byPopeGregory  II.,  and  supported  byCharles  Martel,hepreached 
with  much  success  in  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  notwithstanding 
some  hostility  from  the  deigy  who  disliked  the  Influence  of 
Rome.  He  founded  or  restored  bishoprics  in  Bavaria,  Thuringia 
and  eisewhcre,  and  in  749  presided  over  the  first  German  council. 
When  henras  martyred  in  755  Christianity  was  professed  by  all 
the  German  races  except  the  Saxons,  and  the  church,  organized 
and  wealthy,  had  been  toa  large  extent  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  papacy.  Theold  pagan  faith  was  not  yet  entirely  destroyed, 
and  traces  of  its  iniuence  may  still  be  detected  in  popular 
beliHsand  customs.  But  still  Christianity  was  dominant,  and 
soon  became  an  important  factor  In  the  process  of  civilixa- 
tion,  while  the  dose  alliance  of  the  German  church  with  the 
papacy  was  followed  by  results  of  the  utmost  consequence  for 
Germany. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  a  period  of  great  importance 

in  the  hbtory  of  Germany.    Under  his  rule  the  first  signs  of 

_^    national  unity  and  a  serious  advance  in  the  progress  of 

QfciSi'  of^r  ^n^i  civiiu<^(ion  raay  be  seen.  The  long  struggle, 

which  ended  in  804  with  the  submission  of  the  Saxons 


to  the  emperor,  together  with  the  extension  6f  a  real 
Prankish  authority  over  the  Bavarians,  brought  the  German  races 
for  the  first  time  under  a  single  ruler;  while  war  and  government, 
law  and  religion,  alike  tended  to  weld  them  into  one  people. 
The  armies  of  Charlemagne  contained  warriors  from  all  parts  of 
Germany;  and  although  tribal  law  was  respected  and  codified, 
legislation  common  to  the  whole  empire  was  also  introduced. 
The  general  establishment  of  the  Prankish  system  of  government 
and  the  presence  of  Prankish  officials  hdped  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  race,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  in  the  same 
direction.  With  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  the  whole  German 
race  became  nominally  Christian;  and  their  ruler  was  lavish  in 
granting  Undsand  privileges  to  prelates,  and  untiring  in  founding 
bishoprics,,  monasteries  and  schools.  Measures  were  also  taken 
for  the  security  and  good  government  of  thecountry.  Campaigns 
against  the  Slavonic  tribcs,if  sometimes  foiling  in  their  immediate 
object,  taught  those  peoples  to  respect  the  power  of  the  Prankish 
monarch;  and  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  marches  along 
the  eastern  frontier  gave  a  sense  of  safety  to  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  tribal  dukes  had  all  disappeared,  and  their  duchies 
were  split  up  into  districts  ruled  by  counts  (9.?.),  whose  tendencies 
to  independence  the  emperor  tried  to  check  by  the  visits  of  the 
tmssi  dominici  (f.v.).  Some  of  the  results  of  the  government 
of  Chariemagne  were,  however,  less  benefidal.  Hb  coronation 
as  Roman  emperor  in  800,  although  it  did  not  produce  at  the 
time  so  powerful  an  impression  in  Germany  as  hi  Prance,  was 
fraught  with  consequences  not  always  favourable  for  the  former 
country.  The  tendencies  of  the  tribe  to  independence  were 
crushed  as  their  andent  popular  assemblies  were  discouraged; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  freemen  was  curtailed  owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  military  service,  while  the  power  of  the  church  was 
rarely  directed  to  the  highest  ends. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  was  marked  by  a  number 
of  abortive  schemes  for  the  partition  of  his  dominions  among  his 
sons,  which  provoked  a  state  of  strife  that  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  increasing  weakoesi  of  the  Empire.    The  mild  nature  of 
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his  rule,  boweycf,  made  Louis  popular  urith  his  German  subjects, 
to  whose  support  mainly  he  owed  his  restoration  to  power  on 
two  occasions.  When  in  835  his  son  Louis,  after- 
wards called  *'  the  German,"  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Bavaria  and  from  this  centre  gradually 
extended  his  authority  over  the  Carolingian  dominions 
east  of  the  Rhine,  a  step  was  taken  in  the  process  by  which 
East  Pranda,  or  Germany,  was  becoming  a  unit  distinguish* 
able  from  other  portions  of  the  Empire;  a  process  which  was 
carried  further  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  August  843,  when, 
after  «  struggle  between  Louis  the  German  and  his  brothers  for 
their  father's  inheritance,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
Louis  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Rhine  together 
with  the  districts  around  Mains,  Worms  and  Spires  on  the  left 
bank.  Although  not  yet  a  single  people,  the  German  tribes  had 
now  for  the  first  time  a  ruler  whose  authority  was  confined  tq 
their  own  lands,  and  from  this  time  the  beginnings  of  national 
life  may  be  traced.  Por  fifty  years  the  main  efforts  of  Louis 
were  directed  to  defending  his  kingdom  from  the  inroads  of  his 
Slavonic  neighbours,  and  his  detachment  from  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  necessitated  by  these  constant  engagements  towards  the 
east,  gradually  gave  both  him  and  his  subjects  a  distinctive 
character,  which  was  displayed  and  emphasized  when,  in 
ratifying  an  alliance  with  his  half-brother,  the.  West-Franki&h 
king,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  oath  was  sworn  in  different  tongues. 
The  East  and  West  Franks  were  unable  to  understand  each 
other's  speech,  so  Charies  took  the  oath  in  a  Romance,  and 
Louis  in  a  German  dialect. 

Important  as  is  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  German  history,  that 
of  Merscn,  by  which  Louis  and  Charles  the  Bald  settled  in  870 
their  dispute  over  the  kingdom  of  Lothair,  second  son  i^,^  ^^^ 
of  the  emperor  Lothair  I.,  is  still  moi^  important,  otrmam 
The  additional  territory  which  Louis  then  obtained  ••^**« 
gave  to  his  dominions  almost  the  proportions  which  ******•'* 
Germany  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
and  on  the  west  beyond  the  Rhine  they  included  the  districts 
known  afterwards  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  His  jurisdiction 
embraced  the  territories  occupied  by  the  five  andent  German 
tribes,  and  included  the  five  archbishoprics  of  Mainz,  Treves 
(Trier),  Cologne,  Salzburg  and  Bremen.  When  Louis  died  in 
876  his  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  sons,  but  as  the 
two  elder  of  these  soon  died  without  heirs,  Germany  was  again 
united  in  882  under  his  remaining  son  Charles,  called  **  the  Pat," 
who  soon  became  ruler  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
domains  of  Charlemagne.  There  was,  however,  no  cohesion  in 
the  restored  empire,  the  disintegration  of  which,  moreover,  was 
hastened  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  who  plundered  the 
cities  hi  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Charles  attempted  to  buy  off 
these  redoubtable  invaders,  a  policy  which  aroused  the  anger  of 
his  German  subjects,  whose  resentment  was  accentuated  by  the 
king's  indifference  to  their  condition,  and  found  expression  in 
887  when  Amulf,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Carioman,  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis  the  German,  led  an  army  of  Bavarians  against  him. 
Amulf  himself  was  recognized  as  German  or  East-Prankish 
king,  although  his  actual  authority  was  confined  to  Bavaria  and 
its  ndghbourhood.  He  was  successful  in  freeing  his  kingdom 
for  a  time  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  but  was  not  equally 
fortunate  in  bis  contests  with  the  Moravians.  After  his  death  in 
809  his  kingdom  came  under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  young  son 
Louis  "  the  Child,"  and  in  the  absence  of  firm  rule  and  a  central 
authority  became  the  prey  of  the  Magyars  and  other  hordes  of 
invaders. - 

During  these  wars  feudalism  made  rapid  advance  in  Germany. 
The  different  peoples  compelled  to  attend  to  their  own  defence 
appointed  dukes  for  special  military  services  (see  ^_, 
Duke);  and  these  dukes,  chosen  often  from  members  ^^"'■■** 
of  the  old  ducal  families,  succeeded  without  much  otrtmamf, 
diflkulty  in  securing  a  more  permanent  position  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants.  In  Saxony,  for  example, 
we  hear  of  Duke  Otto  the  Illustrious,  who  also  ruled  over 
Thuringia;  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  lolh  century  dukes 
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appear  in  •  Francotria*  Bavaria*  Swabia  and  Venmat.  TImm 
duk«a  acqiured  large  irects  of  land  of  whidi  they  gave  giranie 
on  conditiona  of  tniUlaTy  service  to  persons  en  whom  they  could 
rely;  while  many  independent  landowners  sought  their  pmte^ioit 
on  terms  of  vassalage.  The  tame  process  look  place  in  the  caa« 
of  great  numbera  of  freemen  of  a  lower  class«  who  put  themselves 
at  the  service  of  their  more  powerful  nei^bours  in  return  for 
proteaion.  In  (his  manner  the  feudal  tenure  of  iand  begaji  to 
prevail  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  elaborate  sodal 
system  which  became  known  as  feudalism  was  gradually  built 
up.  The  dukes  became  viitnially  indopoident,  and  when  lioofa 
the  Child  died  In  911,  the  royal  authority  existed  in  name 
only. 

Wbik  Louis  the  Child  lived  the  German  dukes  wnt  virtually 
kings  in  their  duchies,  and  tbnr  natural  tendertcy  wa&to  make 
^.    ^,     themselves  Absolute  rulea.    But,  threatened  as  they 

were  by  the  Magyam,  with  the  Slavs  and  Northttum 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  they  couki 
not  afford  to  do  without  A  central  government.  Aocortiivgiy 
the  nobles  assembled  at  Forchheim,  and  by  the  advice  of  Otbo 
the  lilusLrious,  duke  of  3axony,  Con^  of  Franconia  was  chosen 
German  ktr^.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Lorraine  were 
displeased  at  this  election,  probably  because  Conrad  was  likely 
to  prove  considerably  more  powerfiil  than  they  wished.  ,  Rather 
than  acknowledge  him,  (he  duke  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine, 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Charies  the  Sinnple  of  France;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  Conrad  protested  and  despatched  armies  into 
Lorraine.  Wi(h  the  help  of  the  French  king  (he  duke  maintained 
his  ground,  and  for  the  time  hh  country  wm  lost,  to  Germany. 
3avaria  and  Swabia  yielded,  biit»  mainly  through  the  fault  of 
(he  king  himself,  (heir  submission  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
rise  of  the  dukes  had  been  watched  with  extreme  jealousy  by 
the  leading  prela(es.  They  saw  that  the  independenre  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  would  be  much  more  imperilled  by  powerful 
local  governors  than  by  a  sovereign  who  necessarily  regarded  it 
as  part  of  his  duty  to  protect  the  churdi.  Hence  they  had  done 
every  thing  (hey  could  to  prevent  the  dukes  from  extending  (heir 
authority,  and  as  the  government  was  carried  on  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  (he  Child  mainly  by  Hatlo  I.,  archbishopc^  Mainz,  tbey 
had  been  able  to  throw  cohsiderablo  obstacles  in  Che  way  of  their 
rivals.  They  had  now  induced  Conrad  to  quarrel  with .  both 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and  also  with  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  sotn 
of  th^  duke  to  whom  he  chiefly  ow«d  hiaerown.  In  ihesecontests 
the  German  king  met  with  indifftrtat  sucoess,  but  the  strug^e 
with  Saxoi\y  was  not  very  aeriousv  and  when  dying  in  December 
919  Conrad  recommended  the  Franconiaa  nobles  to  offer  the 
crown  (o  Henry,  the  only  ntan  who>  could  cope  with  the  anarchy 
by  which  he  had  himself  been  baffled. 

The  nobles  of  Franconia  acted  upoo  the  advice  of  (beic  king^ 
and  (he  Saxons  were  very  willing  that  (heir  dukeshoukl  rise 

to  stiU  higher  honour*.  Henryl.,called"  the  Fowler,'^ 
fbwtin      ^^^  ^^  chosen  German  king  in  May  919,  was  one  of 

the  best  of  German  kings,  and  was  a  born  atatcsn^aa 
and  warrior.  His  ambition  was  of  the  noblest  order,  for  he  sank 
his  personal  interests  in  the  cause  9f  his  country^  utd  he  knew 
exacdy  when  to  attain  his  objects  by  foree^  and  when  by  con- 
cession and  moderation.  Almost  immediately  he  overcame 
the  opposilion  of  (he  dukes  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria;  some  time 
later,  4aking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  France,  be 
accepted  the  homage  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  which  for  riiany 
centuries  afterwards  remained  a  pait  of  the  German  lungdom. 

Having  eiftablished  internal.  Order,  Henry  was  able  to  Cum 
to  matters  of  more  pressing  moment.    In  the  first  year  oi  his 

reign  the  Ma^an,  who  had  continuad  to  acoatge 
^*77hf  Germany  •  dunng  the  reign  of  Conrad,  brokd  into 
Mtgymn,    Saxony  and  plundered  tbt  land  almost  without  hind*' 

ranee.  In  924  thty  returned,  and  thb  time  by  good 
fortune  one  of  (heir  greatest  princes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  Henry  restored  him  to  his  countrymen  on  condition 
that  they  made  a  truce  for  nine  years;  and  he  promised  to  pay 
yearly  tribute  during  this  period.  Tbe  barbarians  accepted  bis 
tcnus,  and  faithfully  kept  their  word  in  legand  to  HenQr's  own 


knds,  nlthongli  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Franconia  they  occaaionaliy 
mVnded  ai  before.  The  king  made  admirable  ufc  of  the  oppor- 
timity  he  had  secured,  oonfining  his  eOorts,  however,  to  SaMny 
ai<d  flmrMigia,  the  only  pasts  of  Germany  over  which  he  had 
any  con(rol. 

In  the  sotlhem  and 'western  GeMian  lands  towns  and  Ibitiied 
pUctt  Ind  lonipexisted;  but  In  (he  north,  where  Roman  jnfclmrr 
had  xinly-been  feeble^. and  wfae^  even  the  Franks 
had  not  exercised  much  authority  until  the  lime  of 
Chariembgne,  the  peepleatiU  lived  as  in  andenl  times, 
either  on  8oli(^y  farms  *r  in  exposed  villages.  H/emy 
saw  that,  while  this  staU  of  things  lasted,  the  population  conki 
never  faisAafe,  and  begaA  ike  construction  of  lortraases  and  waHed 
towns.  Of  every  Mi^vp  of  ninemen  one  wis  compelled  to  devote 
htmaclf  lO'this'Work,  while  the  remaining  dght  cultivated  hir 
fieU*  and  allowed  *  third  U  t^ieir  produce  to  be  stored  against 
times  of  ( rouble.  The  necessities  of  military  discipline  were 
also  a  subjeaof  attention.  Hitherto  the  Germans  had  fought 
mainly  on  foot,  ahd,  as  the  Magyars  came^n  horseback,  tJie 
nation  was  placed  at  an  iottriense  dtsadvantnge.  A.  powvifni 
ferceef  «aviiliy  waa  now  railed^  while. at  theaane  time  the 
infantry  weit  drilled  in  new  and^  more  effective  modes  of  fighting. 
AUhovgh  these  preparations  were  eacried  on  directly  vuider 
Henry's  supervision^  only  in  Saxony  and  Thuringla  the  neigh- 
bouring duk48  w«re  stimulated  to  follow  his  example.  When  be 
was  ready  he  used  his  new  troops,  before  (nniing  them  against 
their  chief  enemy,  the  Magyars,  to  pun^h  refractory  Slayomc 
tribes;  and  he  brought  under  temporary  subjection  neasly 
all  the  Shtvs  between  the  £lbe  and  the  Oder.  He  iirooeedcd 
also  agaiiwt  the  Bohemionst  whose  d«ke  v^aa  ooMpeUed  to  do 
homage. 

.  The  truce  with  the  Mkgyars  was  Qot.rctoewedy>whei)eiipoo  In 
953  a  body  of  irivadefs  drosacd,  is  in  former  yearsi  the  fronfticr 
of  ThuHngia.  Henry  prudently  wAibod  until  deairtb 
of  provisions  forced  the  enemy  to  divide  into  two*  *]^ 
bands.  He  then  swept  down  upon  the  weaker  foree, 
annihilated  it,  and'  rapidly  ^  advanced  against  the* 
remaining  portion  of  the  army.  The  second  battle  was 
severe  Aban  the  first,  but  not  less  decisive.  The  Magyars,  unable 
to  cope  with  a  diadplincd  army,  were  cot  down  in  great  Dioibefs, 
and  those  who  annrived  rode  In  terror  from  the  field.  The  exact 
scenes  of  theses  confUpta  are  not  known,  akhough  the  date  of  the 
second  encounter  was  the  15th  of  Mardi  935;  but  few  snore 
impoitant  battles  kave  ever  been  fought.  The  power  of  the 
Mngyaca  was  not  indeed  destroyed,  fairt.  it  warcrippled,  and  the 
way  waft  prepared  lor  the.  effective  Jibecation  of  Germany  fraas 
an  intolen^kle  pligue.  While  the  Jtfngyars  bad  betb  troubling 
GcrtMuiy  on  the  east  and  south,  the  Dimes  had  been,  irritating 
her  on  the  north. '  Charlemaghe  bad  established  a  mareb  between 
the  Eider  and  the  Schlel;  but  in  course  of  time  theisms  kad 
not  only  seized  ( his  territory,  but  had  driven  the  <»ciman  popula- 
tion beyond  the  Elbe.  The  Saxons  bad  been  sbwiy  reconquering 
the  lost  ground,  and  now  Heniy,  advalnciag  with  his  victoriavs 
army  into  Jutland,  forced  Gorm,.  the  Darakh  king,  to  becone 
his  vassal  and  regained  the  land  between  the  Eider  and  tbe 
SchleL  Bnl  Hcnry^  work  conoesned  the  dnchy  of  Saxony 
rather  than  the  king(^m  of  Germany.  He  concentrated  all  bis 
energies  on  the  government  and  defenceof  noifthem  and 
Germany,  leaving-  the  southern  and  western  dtistricts  to 
by  his  example,  while-  his  policy  of  refraining  from  intederence 
in  the  affairs  of  4heothcc  duchies  tended  to  dimini^  the  Hl-leeiing 
which  existed*  betjween  the  various  German  tribes  and  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Country  as  a  wholo.  '  It  is  in  these  dinfcliooa  that 
the  reign  of  Heiliy  the  F6wler  masks  astage  in  the  history  of 
Germany. 

When  this  great  king  died  in  July  936  every  land  inhaled 
by.  a  Gecrtan  potnjhition:fomied  part  of  the  German  kingdom* 
and  none  of  the  duchies  were. at  war  either  with  him  or  asaong 
themselves.  Alohg  the  northern  aiid  eastern  frontier  wiere  tribu- 
tary races,  and  the  country  was  for  the  time  rid  of  an  enemy 
whkh,  for  neariy  ageneration,  had  kept  it  in  perpetnaliear.  Great 
as  weee  these  recalls,  perhaps  Henry  did  even  greater 
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hi  begiiming  the  gkowkh  of  t«wns  tbrdu^dt  north'  Gttmany. 
Kot  content  wiib  merely  making  them  places  of  defence,  be 

decreed  (bat  they  should  be  centres  for  the  administra- 
II!^^^  tkm  of  justice,  and  that  in  them  should  be  held  an  public 
t^^a9_ .     kstiv&iesand  ceremonies;  he  also  instituted  markets, 

md  encouraged  traders  to  takead  vantage  of  the  oppor* 
tunitles  iMovided  for  them.  A  strong  check  was  thus  imposed 
upon  the  tendency  of  freemen  to  become  the  vassals  of  great  lords/ 
This  movement  had  become  ao  powerful  by  the  troubles  of  the 
epoch  thatrhad  no  other  current  of  Influence  set  in,  thcer.tireclasS 
of  freemen  must  soon  have  disappeared.  As  they  now  knew  that 
thoy  could  find  protection  without  looking  to  a  superior,  they 
had  less  iemptaiion  to  give  up  their  independence,  and  many 
of  them  settled  in  the  towns  wheie  they  could  be  sfife  and  free. 
Besides  ndaiataintng  a  manly  spirit  in  the  populatbn,  the  towns 
rapidly  added  to  their  importance  by  the  stimulus  they  gave 
to  all  kinds  of  industry-and  trade. 

^    Before  his  death  Henry  obtained  the  promise  of  the  nobles 
at  a  national  assembly,  or  diet,  at  Erfurt  to  recognize  his  son 

Otto  as  his  successor,  and  the  prontisc  was  kept,  Otto 
Qf^ai,  *      being  chosen  German  king  in  July  936*    Otto  J.  the 

Great  began  his  Teign  under  the  most  favourable 
Circumstaticca.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
voronaiion  festival,  which  was  held  at  AJx-la-Chapcllc,  thedokes 
performed  for  the  fifst  time  the  nominally  menial  offices  known 
as  the  arch-offices  of  the  German  kingdom.  But  these  peaceful 
relations  soon  came  to  an  end.  Reversing  his  father's  policy, 
Otto  resolved  ibat  the  dukes  should  act  in  the  strictest  sense 
asliis  vassals,or  lose  their  dignities.  At  the  time  of  hie  coronation 
Gdtmany  was  virtually  a  federal  itate;  he  wished  to  transform 
it^into  a  firm  and  compact  monarchy.  Thb  policy  speedily  led  to 
a  formidable  rebellion,  headed  by  Thankmar,  the  king's  baH> 
Itrother,  a  fierce  warrior,  who  fancied  that  he  bad  a  prior  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  who  secured  a  number  of  followers  in  Saxony. 
He  ^as  joined  by  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,.  and  it  was  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Swabia,  whom  the  duke  of  Franconia 
bad  offended,  that  the  rising  was  iMit  down.  This  haF>pencd  in 
9j8,  and  in  939  a  second  rebellion,  led  by  Otto's  brother  Henry, 
was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Franconia  and  by  Gisclbcrl,  duke 
of  Lorraine.  Otto  again  triumphed,  and  derived  immense  ad- 
vantages from  bis  success.  The  duchy  of  Franconia  he  kept 
ill  his  own  hands,  and  in  944  he  granted  Lorraine  to  C<mrad 
the  Red,  an '  energetic  and  honourable  count,  whom  he  still 
further  attached  to  himself  by  giving  him  his  daughter  for  hb 
wife.  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  its  duke  in  947,  was  placed  under 
bis  brother  Henry,  wh6,  having  been  pardoned,  had  become 
a  loyal  subject.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  was  also  brou^t  into 
Otto's  famify  by  the  marriage  of  bis  soh  Ludotf  with  Duke 
Hermann's  daughter,  and  by  these  means  Otto  made  himseW 
master  of  the  kinjgdom.  For  the  time,  feudalism  in  truth  meant 
that  lands  and  office8*were  held  on  conditlMi  of  service;  the  king 
was  the  genuine  nJlei,  not  only  o£  freemen,  bat  of  the  highest 
vassals  in  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  troubles  Otto  was  attacked 
by  the  French  king,  Louis  IV.,  who  sought  to  regain  Lorraine. 
Ouo'M  However,  the  German  kir^  was  soon  abfe  to  turn  his 
wan  wHh  Brms  against  his  new  enemy;  he  marched  Into  France 
AMnot  and  made  peace  with  Louis  in  942.  Otto's  subsequent 
^Sim  'nt^'^^n^'ons  in  the  affairs  of  France  were  mainly 
**  directed  towards  making  peace  between  Louis  and  his 
powerful  and  rebellious  vassal,  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  the 
Fianks,  both  of  wbom  were  married  to  sisters  of  the  German 
king.  Much  more  important  than  Otto's  doings  in  France  were 
his  wars  with  his  northern  and  eastern  ne^bours.  The  duke  of 
B<rfiemia,  after  a  long  8tru£^,  was  Ivought  to  submission  in 
950.  Among  the  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  the  king 
was'represciltcd  by  Margrave  Gero,  a  warrior  well  fitted  for  the 
rough  work  he  had  to  do,  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  but  capable 
of  any  treachery  towards  his  enemies,  who  conquered  mwrfi  of 
the  country  north  of  Bohemia  between  tbe  Oder  and  the  upper 
and  middle  Elbe.  Margrave  Btflong,  who  looked  after  the 
Abotrites  on  the  loiwer  Elbe,  was  Ic^  fortunate,  mainly  .because  1 


of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dsnes,  who,  after  tbe  death  of  King 
Henry,  often  attacked  the  hated  Germans,  but  some  progress 
was  ikiade  in  bringing  this  district  under  German  influence. 
Otto,  having  profound  faith  in  tbe  power  of  the  church  to 
reconcile  conquered  peoples  to  his  rule,  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Danes  the  bishoprics  of  Schleswig,  Ripen  and  Aarhus; 
and  among  those  which  he  established  for  the  Slavs  were  the 
important  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg  and  Havelberg.  In  his 
latir  years  be  set  up  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeboig,  which 
took  in  the  sees  of  Meissen,  Zeitz  and  Merseburg. 

Having  secured  peace  in  Germany  and  begun  tbe  real  conquest 
of  the  border  races.  Otto  was  by  far  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  Europe;  and,  hacUhe  refused  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  be  had  hitherto  acted,  it  is  probaUe  ^HL^' 
that  he  would  hav^  established  a  united  nnonarchy. 
But  a  decision  to  wbich  be  soon  came  deprived  posterity  of  the 
results  which  might  have  sprung  from  the  policy  of  his  eariicr 
years.  About  951  Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothair,  son  of  Hugh, 
king  of  Italy,  having  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  Bcrengar, 
margrave  of  Ivrea,  was  cast  into  prison  and  cruelly  treated.  She 
appealed  to  Otto;  other  reasons  called  him  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  951  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  Into  Lombardy« 
He  displaced  Berengnr,  and  was  so  fascinated  by  Queen  Adelaide 
that  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  married  to  her  at  Pavia.  But 
Otto's  son,  Ludolf,  who  had  received  a  promise  of  the  German 
crown,  saw  his  rights  threatened  by  this  marriage.  He  went 
to  an  old  enemy  of  his  father,  Frederick,  archbfebop  of  Mainz, 
and  th^  two  plotted  together  against  the  king,  who,  hearing  of 
their  proceedings,  returned  to  Germany  in  952,  leaving  Duke 
Conrad  of  X^orraine  as  his  representative  in  Italy.  Otto,  who 
did  not  suspect  bow  deep  were  the  designs  of  the  coispirators, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mains,  where  he  was  seiaed  and  was  com> 
pdled  to  take  ceitain  solemn  pledges  wbfch,  after  his  escape,  he 
repudiated. 

War  broke  otit  in  953,  and  the  struggle  was  the  most  serious 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  In  Lorraine,  of  which  duchy 
Otto  made  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
administrator,  lus  cause  was  triumphant;  but  every- 
where else  dark  clouds  gathered  overbis  head.  Conrad 
tbe  Red  hurried  from  Italy  and  joined  the  rebels;  in  Swabia, 
In  Bavaria,  in  Franconia  and  even  in  Saxony,  the  native  land 
of  the  king,  many  sided  with  them.  It  is  extremely  remarkaUt 
that  this  movement  acquired  so  quickly  such  force  and  volume. 
The  explanation^  accoiding  to  some  historians,  is  that  the 
people  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  union  of  Germany  with 
Italy.  There  were  still  t raditions  of  the  hardships  inflicted  upon 
the  common  folk  by  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  antkipated  similar  evils  in  the  event  of  his 
empire  being  restored.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  true  explana* 
tion,  the  power  of  Otto  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  At  last 
he  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  an  immense  external  peril.  The 
Magyars  were  as  usual  stimulated  to  action  by  the  disunion  of 
their  enemies;  and  Conrad  and  Ludolf  made  the  blunder  of 
inviting  their*  help,  a  proceeding  which  disgusted  the  Germans, 
many  of  whom  fell  away  from  their  side  and  rallied  to  the 
head  and  protector  of  the  nation.  In  a  very  short  time  Conrad 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  submitted,  and  although  Ludolf 
held  out  a  little  longer  he  soon  asked  for  pardon.  Lorraine 
was  given  to  Bruno;  but  Conrad,  its  former  duke,  although 
thus  punished,  wa&  not  disgraced,  for  Otto  needed  his  services 
in  the  war  with  the  Magyars.  The  great  battle  against 
these  foes  was  fought  on  the  loth  of  August  955  fHa^M, 
on  the  Lechfeld  near  Augsburg.  After  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  fight,  in  which  Conrad  and  many  other  nobles  fell, 
the  Germans  were  victork>us;  the  Magyars  were  even  more 
ihoroughly  scourged  than  in  the  battles  in  which  Otto's  father 
had  given  them  their  first  real  check.  The  deiiverence  of  Gcr^ 
many  was  complete,  and  from  this  time,  notwithstanding 
certain  wild  raids  towards  the  east,  tbe  Magyars  began  to  settle 
in  the  land  they  still  occupy,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  civilized  Kfe. 

Entreated  by  Pope  John  XII.,  who  needed  a  helper  against 
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Beiengar,  Ouo  went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  961;  and  on 

this  occasion  he  received  from  the  pope  at  Rome  the  imperial 

crown.    In  966  he  was  again  in  Italy,  where  he  re- 

^*^  mained  six  years,  exerdsing  to  the  full  his  imperial 

rights  in  regard  to  the  papacy,  but  occupied  mainly 

in  an  attempt  to  make  himiself  master  of  the  southern, 

as  well  as  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula. 

By  far  the  most  important  act  of  Otto's  eventful  life  was 
his  assumption  of  the  Lombard  and  the  imperial  crowns.  Hb 
^.  ^  successors  steadily  followed  his  examine,  and  the 
t0m0t  '  sovereign  crowned  at  Aix^la-ChapeUe  claimed  as  his 
right  coronation  by  the  pope  in  Rome.  Thus  grew 
up  the  H<^y  RonMin  Empire,  tl^at  strange  state  which, 
directly  descending  through  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
from  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  contained  so  many  elements 
foreign  to  ancient  life.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it  only  as 
it  affected  Germany.  Germany  itself  never  until  our  own  day 
became  an  empire.  It  is  true  that  at  last  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  in  reality  confined  to  Germany;  but  in  theory  it 
was  something  quite  different.  Like  France,  Germany  was  a 
kingdom,  bat  it  differed  from  France  in  this,  that  its  king  was 
also  king  in  Italy  and  Roman  emperor.  As  the  latter  title  made 
hire  nominally  the  secular  lord  of  the  world,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  exdte  the  pride  of  his  Gennan  subjects;  and 
doubtless,  after  a  lime,  they  did  learn  to  think  highly  of  them- 
selves as  the  imperial  race.  But  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  at  first  at  least  they  had  no  wish  for  this  honour,  and  would 
have  preferred  their  ruler  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  own 
people. 

There  are  signs  that  during  Otto's  reign  they  began  to  have 
a  distinct  consciousness  of  naticMial  life,  their  use  of  the  word 
*'  deutsch  **  to  indicate  the  whole  people  being  one  of  these 
symptoms.  Their  common  sufferings,  struggles  and  triumphS) 
however,  account  far  more  readily  for  this  feeling  than  the 
supposition  that  they  were  elated  by  their  king  undertaking 
obligations  which  took  him  for  years  together  away  from  his 
native  land.  So  sderen  were  the  associations  of  the  imperial 
title  that,  after  acquiring  it.  Otto  probably  looked  for  more 
intimat  e  obedience  f^om  his  subjects.  They  were  willing  enough 
to  admit  the  abstract  claims  of  the  Empire;  but  in  the  worid  of 
feudalism  there  was  a  multitude  of  established  customs  and 
rights  which  rudely  confficted  with  these  claims,  and  in  action, 
remote  and  abstract  considerations  gave  way  before  concrete 
and  present  realities.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  allegiance 
of  the  Germans  towards  their  sovereign,  the  imperial  title  was 
the  means  of  steadily  undermining  it.  To  the  connexion  of  their 
kingdom  with  the  Empbe  they  owe  the  fact  that  for  cenhirics 
they  were  the  most  divided  of  Eur<^>ean  nations,  and  that  they 
have  only  recently  begun  to  create  a  genuinely  united  state. 
France  was  made  up  of  a  immber  of  loosely  connected  lands, 
each  with  its  own  lord,  when  Germany,  under  Otto,  was  to  a 
large  extent  moved  by  a  sin^e  will,  well  organixed  and  strong. 
But  the  attention  of  the  French  kings  was  concentrated  on  their 
immediate  interests,  and  in  course  of  time  they  brought  their 
unruly  vassals  to  order.  The  German  kings,  as  emperors,  had 
duties  which  of  ten  took  thcmaway  for  longperiodsfrom  Germany. 
This  alone  would  have  shaken  their  authority,  for,  during  their 
absence,  the  great  vassals  seized  rights  which  were  afterwards 
diflicult  to  recover.  But  the  emperors  were  not  merely  absent, 
they  had  to  engage  in  struggles  in  which  they  exhausted  the 
energies  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  at  home;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  help,  they  were  sometimes  glad  to  concede  advantages 
to  which,  under  other  conditions,  they  would  have  tenaciously 
dung.  Moreover,  the  greatest  of  all  thdr  struggles  was  with 
the  papacy;  so  that  a  power  outside  their  kingdom,  but  exerds- 
ing  immense  influence  within  it,  was  in  the  end  aUways  prepared 
to  weaken  them  by  exciting  diaseftsion  among  their  people. 
Thus  the  imperial  crown  was  the  most  fatal  gift  that  could  have 
been  offered  to  the  German  kings;  apparently  giving  them 
all  things,  it  deprived  them  of  nearly  everything.  And  hi  doing 
this  it  inflicted  on  many  generations  incakulaUe  and  needless 
suffering. 


By  the  policy  of  his  later  years  Otto  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  process  of  disintegration  whidi  he  rendeicd 
inevitable  by  restoring  the  Empire.  With  the  kingdom 
divided  into  five  great  duchies,  the  soverdgn  could  ^Mitt* 
alwayshavemaintainedat  least  somucfaunityasHenry  ^hcMb*. 
the  Fowler  secured;  and,  as  the  experience  td  Otto 
himself  showed,  there  would  have  been  chances  of  much  greater 
centralization.  Yet  be  threw  away  this  advantage.  Lorraine 
was  divided  into  two  duchies,  Upper  Lorraineand  Lower  LoiTaine. 
In  each  duchy  of  the  kingdom  he  appointed  a  cotmt  palatine, 
whose  duty  was  to  maintain  the  royal  rights ;  andaUer  Margrave 
Gero  died  in  965  his  territory  was  divided  into  three  narches. 
and  plaoed  under  margraves,  each  with  the  same  powers  as  Gerow 
Otto  gave  up  the  practice  of  retaining  the  duchies  dther  in  hb 
own  hands  or  in  those  of  relatives.  Evm  Saxony,  his  native 
duchy  and  the  chief  source  of  his  st  rength,  was  girm  to  Maigrave 
Billung,  whose  family  kept  it  for  many-years.  To  combat  the 
power  of  the  princes.  Otto,  especially  after  be  became  emperor 
and  looked  upon  himsdf  as  the  protector  of  the  church ,  immensely 
increased  the  importance  of  the  prelates.  They  received  great 
gifts  of  land,  were  endowed  with  jurisdiction  in  crinunal  as  well 
as  dvil  cases,  and  obtained  several  other  valuable  sovereign 
rights.  The  emperor's  idea  was  that,  as.  church  lamb  and 
offices  could  not  be  herediury,  thdr  holders  would  necessarily 
favour  the  aown.  But  he  forgot  that  tho  church  bad  a  head 
outside  Gernuiny,  and  that  the  passion  for  the  rights  of  an  order 
may  be  not  less  intense  than  that  for  the  ri^ts  of  a  family. 
While  the  Empire  was  at  peace  with  the  popes  the  prelates  did 
stron^y  uphold  it,  and  their  influence  was  unquestionably, 
on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  rude  secular  nobles.  But 
with  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  in  conflict,  they  could  not  but 
abide,  as  a  rule,  by  the  authority  which  had  the  most  sacred 
daims  to  their  loyalty.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  curiously 
happen^  that  the  sovereign  who  did  more  than  almost  any  other 
to  raise  the  royal  power,  was  also  the  soverdgn  who,  more  than 
any  other,  wrought  its  decay. 

Otto  II.  had  been  crowned  German  king  at  Aix-la-ChapeHe 
and  emperor  at  Rome  during  hb  father's  lifetime.  Becoming 
sole  ruler  in  May  973,  hb  troubles  began  in  Lorraine,  om*  A 
but  were  more  serious  in  Bavaria,  which  was  now  a 
very  important  duchy.  Its  duke,  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otto  L, 
had  died  in  955  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  young  son,  Henry, 
whose  turbulent  career  subsequently  induced  the  Bavarian 
hbtorian  Aventinus  to  describe  him  as  rixcsus,  or  the  Qtiarrd- 
some.  In  975  Burchard  XL,  duke  of  Swabb,  died,  and  the  new 
emperor  refused  to  give  this  duchy  to  Henry,  furdier  irriuting 
thb  duke  by  bestowing  it  upon  his  enemy,  Otto,  a  grandson 
of  the  onperor  Otto  L  Having  collected  allies  Henry  rebelled, 
and  in  976  the  emperor  himself  marched  against  him  and  drove 
him  into  Bohemia.  Bavaria  was  taken  from  him  afid  given  to 
Otto  of  Swabia,  but  it  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  knporlance. 
The  southcri^  part,  Carinthia,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  march 
district,  was  separated  from  it  and  made  into  a  duchy,  and  the 
church  in  Bavaria  was  made  dependent  upon  the  king  and  not 
upon  the  duke.  Having  arrived  at  this  settlement  Otto  vtarched 
against  the  Bohemians,  but  while  he  was  away  from  Germany 
war  was  began  against  him  by  Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Carinthia, 
who,  forgetting  the  benefits  he  had  just  recdved,  roac  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  friend,  the  deposed  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  made  peace  with  the  Bohemians  and  quickly  put 
down  the  rising.  Henry  of  Bavaria  was  banded  over  to  the 
keeping  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  and  Carinthia  recdved  another 
duke. 

In  hb  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  southern  Italy,  Otto  I. 
had  secured  as  a  wife  for  hb  son  and  successor  Theophano^ 
daughter  of  the  East  Roman  emperor,  Ronianus 
II.,  the  ruler  of  much  of  southern  Italy.  Otto  II., 
having  all  his  father's  ambition  with  nnich  of  hb 
strength  and  hau^tiness,  longed  to  get  away  from  Germany 
and  to  daim  these  remoter  districts.  But  he  was  detained  kr 
some  time  owing  to  the  siKlden  invasion  of  Lower  Lorraine  hj 
Lothab,  king  of  Fiance,  in  978.    So  stealtfaiiy  did  the  ini 
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tdvtoce  that  the  emperor  had  only  just  time  to  escape  from 
Aiz-la-Ghapelle  before  the  town  was  seized  and  plundered. 
As  quickly  as  possible  Otto  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army  and  marched  to  Paris,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  without  taking  the  dty,  and  in  980  peace  was 
made. 

At  last,  after  an  expedition  against  the  Poles,  Otto  was  able 
to  fulfil  the  wish  of  hi&  heart;  he  went  to  Italy  in  980  and  never 
returned  to  Germany.  His  claims  to  southern  Italy 
'  were  vehemently  opposed,  and  in  July  982  he  suffered 
a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  East  Roman 
emperor's  subjects  and  their  Saracen  allies.  The  news  of  this 
crushing  blow  cast  a  gloom  over  Germany,  which  was  again 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  her  unruly  neighbours.  The  Saxons 
were  aUe  to  cope  with  the  Danes  and  the  German  boundary 
was  pushed  forward  in  the  south-east;  but  the  Slavs  fought 
with  such  courage  and  success  that  during  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Otto  II.  and  Otto  III.  much  of  the  work  effeaed  by 
the  margraves  Hermann  Billung  and  Gero  was  undone,  and 
nearly  two  centuries  passed  before  they  were  driven  back  to 
the  position  which  they  had  perforce  occupied  under  Otto  the 
Great.  Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  crown. 

About  six  months  before  his  death  in  Rome,  in  December 
983,  Otto  held  a  diet  at  Verona  which  was  attended  by  many 
oumOL  ^^  ^^^  German  princes,  who  recognized  his  infant 
^^  son  Otto  as  his  successor.    Otto  was  then  taken  to 

Germany,  and  after  his  father's  death  he  was  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  on  Christmas  Day  983.  Henry  of  Bavaria 
was  released  from  his  confinement  and  became  his  guardian; 
but  as  this  restless  prince  showed  an  inclination  to  secure  the 
crown  for  himself,  the  young  king  was  taken  from  him  and  placed 
in  the  care  of  his  mother  Theophano.  Henry,  however,  gained 
a  good  deal  of  support  both  within  and  without  Germany  and 
caused  much  anxiety toOtto's  friends,  but  in  985  peace  was  made 
and  he  was  restored  to  Bavaria.  While  Theophano  acted  as 
regent,  the  chief  functions  of  government  were  discharged  by 
Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mainz  (d.  loii),  a  vigorous  prelate  who 
bad  risen  from  a  humble  rank  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
German  Church.  He  was  aided  by  the  princes,  each  of  whom 
claimed  a  voice  in  the  administration,  and,  dUring  the  lifetime  of 
Theophano  at  least,  a  stubborn  and  sometimes  a  successful 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  attacks  of  the  Slavs.  But  under 
the  prevalent  conditions  a  vigorous  rxile  was  impossible,  and 
during  Otto's  minority  the  royal  authority  was  greatly  weakened. 
In  Suony  the  people  were  quickly  forgetting  their  hereditary 
connexion  with  the  successors  of  Henry  the  Fowler;  in  Bavaria, 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Henry  in  995,  the  nobles,  heedless  of  the 
royal  power,  returned  to  the  ancient  German  custom  and  chose 
Henry's  son  Henry  as  their  ruler. 

In  995  Otto  III.  was  declared  to  have  reached  his  majority. 
He  had  been  so  carefully  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  time 
that  he  was  called  the  "  wonder  of  the  world,"  and  a 
l^pgffff.  certain  fascination  still  belongs  to  his  imaginative  and 
mtotf.  fantastic  nature.  Imbued  by  his  mother  with  the 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  East  Roman  emperors  he 
introduced  into  his  court  an  amount  of  ^lendour  and  ceremonial 
hitherto  unknown  in  western  Europe.  The  heir  of  the  western 
emperors  and  the  grandson  of  an  eastern  emperor,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Rome,  and  fancied  he  could  unite  the  world  under 
his  rule.  In  this  vague  design  he  was  encouraged  by  Gerbert,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  day,  whom,  as  Silvester  II.,  he  raised  to 
the  papal  throne.  Meanwhile  Germany  was  suffering  severely 
from  internal  disorders  and  from  the  inroads  of  her  rude 
neighbours;  and  when  in  the  year  xooo  Otto  visited  his  northern 
kingdom  there  were  hopes  that  he  would  smite  these  enemies 
with  the  vigour  of  his  predecessors.  But  these  hopes  were 
disappointed;  on  the  contrary,  Otto  seems  to  have  released 
Boleslaus,  duke  of  the  Poles,  from  his  vague  allegiance  to  the 
German  kings,  and  he  founded  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen, 
thus  freeing  the  Polish  sees  from  the  authority  of  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg. 


When  Otto  m.  died  in  January  v»2  there  remained  no 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
several  candidates  came  forward  for  the  vacant  throne,  n^^^  m 
Among  these  candidates  was  Henry  of  Bavaria,  son  "'^'^ 
of  Duke  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  and  a  great-grandson  of  Heniy 
the  Fowler^  and  at  Mainz  in  June  xooa  this  prince  was  chosen 
German  king  as  Henry  IL  Having  been  recognized  as  king  by 
the  Saxons,  the  Thuriagians  and  the  nobles  ol  Lorraine,  the  new 
king  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  government, 
but  on  the  whole  his  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  Germany. 
For  ten  years  ciWl  war  raged  in  Lorraine;  in  Saxony  much  blood 
was  shed  in  petty  quarreh;  and  Henry  made  expeditions  against 
his  turbulent  vassals  in  Flanders  and  Friesland.  He  also  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Burgnndy*  but  the  acquisition  of  this  kingdom 
was  the  work  of  his  successor,  Conrad  II.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  reign  the  Germans  were  fighting  the  Polei.  Bol^aus 
of  Poland,  who  was  now  a  very  powerful  sovere^,  having 
conquered  Lusatia  and  Sile^,  broogbt  Bohemia  also  under  his 
rule  and  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  German  king.  Anxious 
to  regain  these  lands  Henry  allied  himself  with  some  Slav<mic 
tribes,  promising  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
heathen  religion,  while  Boleslaus  found  supporters  among  the 
discontented  German  nobles.  The  honours  of  the  ensuing  war 
were  with  Henry,  and  when  peace  was  made  in  1006  Boleslaus 
gave  up  Bohemia,  but  the  struggle  was  soon  renewed  and  neither 
side  had  gained  any  serious  advantage  when  peace  was  again 
made  in  10x3.  A  third  Polish  war  broke  out  in  10x5.  Henry 
led  his  troops  in  person  and  obtained  assistance  f fom  the  Russians 
and  the  Hungarians;  peace  was  concluded  in  1018,  the  Elbe 
remaining  the  north-east  boundary  of  Germany.  Henry  made 
three  journeys  to  Italy,  being  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards 
at  Pavia  in  X004  and  emperor  at  Rome  ten  years  later.  Before 
the  latter  event,  in  order  to  assert  his  right  of  sovereign^  over 
Rome,  he  called  himself  king  of  the  Romans,  a  designation  which 
henceforth  was  borne  by  his  successors  until  they  received  the 
higher  title  from  the  pope.  Hitherto  a  soverogn  crowned  at 
Aix-U-ChapeUe  had  been  "king  of  the  West  Franks,"  pr  "king 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons."  Henry  was  generous  to  the  church, 
to  which  he  looked  for  support,  but  he  maintained  the  royal 
authority  over  the  clergy.  Although  generally  unsuccessful  he 
strove  l^d  for  peace,  and  during  this  reign  the  principle  of 
inheritance  was  virtually  established  with  regard  to  German 
fiefs. 

After  Henry's  death  t)ie  nobles  met  at  Kamba,  near  Oppen> 
heim,  and  in  September  1024  elected  Conrad,  aFranconiaa 
count,  to  the  vacant  throne.  Although  favoured  by 
the  German  clergy  the  new  king,  Conrad  II.,  had  to 
face  some  opposition;  this,  however,  quickly  vanished  and  be  re> 
cei  ved  the  homage  of  the  nobles  in  the  various  duchies  and  seemed 
to  have  no  reason  to  dread  internal  enemies.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  soon  to  battle  with  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  stepsoi^ 
Ernest  11.,  duke  of  Swabia.  This  was  caused  primarily  by 
Conrad's  avowed  desire  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  but 
other  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  existed,  and  the  revolting  dukt 
found  it  easy  to  gather  around  him  the  scattered  forces  of  dis- 
content. However,  the  king  was  quite  able  to  deal  with  the 
rising,  which,  indeed,  never  attained  serious  proportion^,  although 
Ernest  gave  continual  trouble  until  his  death  in  1030.  With 
regard  to  the  German  duchies  Conrad  followed  the  policy  of 
Otto  the  Great.  He  wished  to  control,  not  to  abolish  them. 
In  1036,  when  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  died,  he  obtained  the 
duchy  for  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  lU.; 
later,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  he  invested  the  same 
prince  with  Swabia,  where  the  ducal  family  had  died  out. 
Franconia  was  in  the  hands  of  Conrad  himself;  thus  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  Carinthia  and  Lorraine  were  the  only  duchies  not 
completely  dependent  upon  the  king. 

When  Conrad  ascended  the  throne  the  safety  of  Germany 
was  endangered  from  three  different  points.  On  the  north  was 
Denmark  ruled  by  Canute  the  Great;  on  the  east  was  the  wide 
Polish  state  who^  ruler,  Boleslaus,  bad  just  taken  the  title  of 
king;  and  on  the  south-east  was  Hungary,  which  under  its  king. 
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St  Stephen,  was  rapidly  becoming  an  erganized  and  formidable  [ 
power.    Peace  was  maintained  with  Canute,  and  in  103  $  a  treaty 
j/^  was  concluded  and  the  land  between  the  Eider  and 

M^rA*  the  Sehiei  was  ceded  to  Denmark.  In  1030  Conrad 
waged  a  short  war  against  Hnngary,  but  here  also 
he  was  obh'ged  to  assent  to  a  cessi<m  of  territory. 
In  Poland  he  was  more  fortunate.  After  the  death  of  Boleslaus 
in  1025  the  Poles  (rfunged  into  a  civil  war,  and  Conrad  was  able 
to  turn  this  to  his  own  advantage.  In  103 1  he  recovered  Lusatia 
and  other  dbtricts,  and  in  1033  the  Polish  duke  of  Mesislaus 
did  homagt  to  him  at  Meneburg.  His  authority  was  recognised 
by  the  Bohemians,  and  two  expeditions  taught  the  Slavonic 
tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  to  respect  his  power. 

In  Italy,  whither  he  journeyed  in  1026  and  1036,  Conrad 
was  not  welcomed.  Although  as  emperor  and  as  king  of  the 
Lombards  he  was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  that  country, 
^^,  the  Germans  were  stifl  regarded  as  intruders  and  could 
only  maintain  their  rights  by  force.  The  event  which 
threw  the  greatest  lustre  upon  thfs  reign  was  the  acquisition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  which  was  be<iueathed  to 
Conrad  by  its  king,  Rudolph  III.,  the  unde  of  his  \infe,  Gisela. 
Kudolph  died  in  1032,  and  in  1033  Conrad  was  crowned  king 
at  Peterlingcn,  being  at  once  recognized  by  the  German-speaking 
population.  For  about  two  years  his  rival,  Odo,  count  M 
Champagne,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romance-speaking 
inhabitants,  kept  up  the  struggle  against  him,  but  eventually 
all  opposition  was  overcome  and  the  possession  of  Burgundy 
was  assured  to  the  German  king. 

This  reign  is  important  in  the  history  of  Germany  because 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  imperial  age,  but  it  has  other 
•fj^  features  of  interest.    In  <^ling  with  the  revolt  of 

Ernest  of  Swabia  Conrad  was  aided  by  the  rductance 
of  the  vassals  of  the  great  lords  to  fbUow  them  against 
the  king.  This  reluctance  was  due  largely  to  the 
Increasing  independence  of  this  dass  of  landholders,  who  were 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  sovereign,  and  not  their  immediate 
lord,  was  the  protector  of  their  liberties;  the  independence 
in  its  turn  arose  from  the  growth  of  the  prindple  of  heredity. 
In  Germany  Conrad  did  not  definitely  decree  that  fiefs  should 
pass  from  father  to  son,  but  he  encouraged  and  took  advantage 
of  the  tendency  in  this  direction,  a  tendency  which  was,  obviously, 
tt  serious  Mow  at  the  power  of  the  great  lords  over  their  vassals. 
In  1037  he  issued  from  Milan  his  famous  edict  for  the  kingdom 
of  Itdy  whkh  decreed  that  upon  the  death  of  a  lamfliolder  his 
fief  sh(Mil^  descend  to  his  son,  or  grandSon,  and  that  no  fiefholder 
shopld  be  deprived  of  his  fief  without  the  judgment  of  his  peers: 
In  another  dhrection  Conrad's  poKcy  was  to  free  himsdf  as  Ung 
from  dependence  upon  the  churdi.  He  sought  to  regain  lands 
granted  ta  the  church  by  his  predecessors;  prdates  were  em- 
ployed on  public  business  much  less  frequently  than  heretofore. 
He  kept  &  firm  hand  over  the  church,  but  hht  rule  was  purdy 
secular;  he  took  little  or  no  interest  in  ecdeStastical  affairs. 
During  this  vdgn  the  centre  and  basis  t>f  the  imperial  power  in 
Germany  was  moved  southwards.  Saxony,  the  home  of  the 
Ottos,  became  less  prominent  in  German  poKfics,  wfaHe  Bavaria 
and  the  south  were  gradually  gaining  in  importance. 
,  Henry  III.,  who  bad  been  crowned  German  king  and  also 
king  of  Burgundy  during  his  father's  KfHhne,  too|t  possession 
HemtyllL  ^  ^**  ^^^  inheritance  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
opposition  in  June  1039.  He  was  without  the  im- 
pulsiveness whkh  marred  Conrad's  great  qualities,  but  he  had 
the  same  decisive  judgment,  wide  ambition  and  irresistible 
will  as  his  father,  D\uing  the  late  king's  concluding  years  a 
certain  Bretislaus,  who  had  served  Conrad  with  distinction 
in  Lusatia,  became  duke  of  Bohemia  and  made  war  upon  the 
disunited  PoIeS,  e^ly  bringing  them  into  subjection.  ,Thus 
Germany  was  again  threatened  with  the  establishment  of  %  gtpzi 
and  ipdiependent  Slavonic  state  upon  her  eakern  frontier.  To 
combat  this  danger  Henry  invaded  Bohemia,  and  after  two 
reverses  compdled  BreUslaus  to  appear  before  him  as  a  suppliant 
at  Regensburg.  The  German  king  treated  his  foe  generously 
and  was  rewarded  by  recdving  to  the  end  of  his  rdgn  the  service 


of  a  loyal  vassal;  he  also  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Poles  by 
hdping  to  bring  Sbout  the  return  of  their  duke,  Casimir  I.,  who 
willingly  did  homage  for  his  land.  The  king  of  Denmark,  too, 
acknowledged  Henry  as  his  feudal  lord.  Moreover,  by  several 
campaigns  in  Hungary  the  German  king  brought  that  coontry 
into  the  position  of  a  fief  of  the  German  crown.  This  war  was 
occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  Hungarian  usurper.  Aba  Samuel, 
and  formed  Henry's  prindpal  occupation  from  1041  to  1045. 

In  Germany  itsdf  Henry  acquired,  during  the  first  ten  yean 
of  his  rule,  an  authority  which  had  been  unknown  since  the  days 
of  Otto  the  Great.  Early  in  his  rdgn  he  had  made  a 
determined  enemy  of  Godfr^  the  Bearded,  duke  of  2353 
upper  Lorraine,  who.  In  r044,  conspired  against  him  poOs^, 
and  who  found  powerful  allies  in  Henry  I.,  king  of 
France,  m  the  counts  of  Flanders  arid  Holland,  and  In  certain 
Burguiufian  nobles.  However,  Godfrey  and  his  friends  were 
easily  worsted,  and  when  the  tlisposscssed  duke  again  tried  the 
fortune  of  war  he  found  that  the  German  king  had  detadied 
Henry  of  France  from  his  side  and  was  also  in  alliance  with  the 
En^ish  Kng,  Edward  the  Confessor.  While  thus  maintaining 
his  authority  in  the  iKMth-east  comer  of  the  country  by  alliances 
and  expeditions,  Henry  was  strong  enough  to  put  the  laws  in 
motion  against  the  most  powerful  princes  and  to  force  them  to 
Iceep  the  public  peace.  Under  his  severe  but  beneficent  mle, 
Gennany  enjoyed  a  period  of  mternal  quiet  such  as  she  bad 
probably  never  experienced  before,  but  even  Henry  could  not 
permanently  divert  from  its  course  the  main  poh'tical  tenderu^ 
of  the  age,  the  dc^re  of  the  great  feudal  lords  for  independence. 

Cowed,  but  unpacified  and  discontented,  the  princes  awaited 
their  opportunity,  while  the  king  played  into  thdr  hands  by 
allowing  the  southern  duchies,  Swt^ia,  Bavaria  and 
Carinthia,  to  pass  from  under  his  own  Immedhite  ^ 
control.  His  position  was  becoming  gradually  weaker 
when  in  1051  he  invaded  Hungary,  where  a  reaction  against 
German  Influence  was  taking  place.  After  a  second  campaign 
in  1052  the  Hungarian  king,  Andrew,  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  and  to  own  himself  the  vassal  of  the  German  king.  Mean- 
while Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  permeat«i  by  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
and  Henry  returned  fro^n  Hungary  just  in  rime  to  frustrate 
a  widespread  conspiracy  against  him  in  southern  Gennany. 
JSncoursqsed  by  the  support  of  the  German  rebeb,  Andrew  of 
Hungary  repudiated  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  Goman 
supremacy  in  that  country  came  to  a  sudden  end.  Among  the 
causes  wMch  undermined  Henry's  strength  was  the  fact  that  the 
mediate  nobles,  who  had  stood  loyally  by  his  father,  Conrad, 
were  not  his  friends;  probably  his  wars  made  serious  demands 
upon  them,  and  his  strict. administration  of  justice,  especially 
his  Insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  was 
displeasing  to  them. 

At  the  begiiming  of  Henry's  rdgn  the  dmikJi  all  over  Europe 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Simony  was  universally  practised 
and  the  morality  of  the  dergy  wSs  very  low.  The 
Papacy,  too,  had  sunk  to  a  degraded  condition  and  its 
authority  was  annihilated,  not  only  by  the  character 
of  successive  popes,  but  by  the  fact  that  there  were  at 
the  same  time  three  claimants  for  the  papal  throne.  Henry,  a 
man  of  deep,  sincere  and  even  rigorous  piety,  re^utled  these 
evUs  with  sorrow;  he  assodated  himsdf  ddfinit^  with  the 
movement  for  reform  which  proceeded  from  Cluny,  and 
commanded  his  prelates  to  put  an  end  to  simony  and  other 
abuses.  Then  moving  farther  In  the  same  ifirection  he  resolved 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  eyQ  by  the  exercbe  of  his  imperial 
authority.  In  X046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  faea,d  of  an  army 
which  secured  for  him  greater  respect  than  had  been  given  to 
any  German  ruler  since  Chariemagne,  and  at  Sutri  and  In  Rome 
he  deposed  the  three  rival  popes.  He  then  raised  to  the  papal 
see  Suldger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who,  as  Pope  Clement  IL, 
crowned  him  emperor;  after  Clement  three  other  German  popes 
— Damasus  11.,  Leo  IX.  and  Victor  II. — owed  thdr  elevation  to 
Henry.  Under  these  popes  a  new  era  began  for  the  church,  and 
fo  thus  reforming  the  Papacy  Henry  HI.  fulfilled  what  was 
regarded  as  the  noblest  duty  of  bis  imperial  office,  but  l»e  also 
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sharpened  a  ^eapoa  whose  keen  edge  was  first  tried  against 
hitflon. 

The  last  years  of  Henry  III,  form  a  taming-point  in  German 
bisMry.  Great  Idngs  and  emperors  came  after  him,  but  nme 
of '  them  possessed  the  dired,  ibsoluu  authority  which  he 
fftily  «4blded;  «v^  ro  th«  ease  of  the  strongest  the  forms  of 
feudiaJfSm  more  and  more  iiiterposed  themseltes  between  the 
nibnafth  and  the  nation,  and'at  last  the  loyal  authority  virtually 
disappeared.  Dtoring  this  tdgn  the  Utwmk  enteced  upon  an  age 
of  p^perityt  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Woeer  becune  great 
aWniies-of  trade. 

When  Hertry  died  in  October  1056  the  decline  of  the  royal 
authority  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  his  successor  was  a 
7^^'  child.    Henry  IV.,  who  bad  been  crowned  Idng  in 

ffliitMi^' .  1054,  was  at  first  fn  charge  df  his  mother,  the  empress 
otMfMty    Agnes,  whose  weak  and  ineflkient  rale  was  closely 
"^*    ..        watched  by  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne.    In  io6»,' 
however^  Anno  and  other  prominent  prelates  and  laymen, 
perhaps  jealous  of  the  influence  exerdked  at  court  by  Henry, 
bishop  d  Aii^urg  (d.^1063),  managed  by  a  clever  trick  to. 
get  possession  of  the  king's  persen.    Deserted  by  her  friends 
A^nes  retired,  and  forthwith  Anno  began  to  rale  the  state. 
But  soon  he  was  compeUed  t6  share  his  duties  with  Adalbert, 
arthbishop  Of  Bremen,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Adalbert  became 
virtually  the  ruler  6f  Germany,  leaving  Anno  to  attend  to  affairs 
in   Italy.    Adalbert's  rale  was  very  successful.    Compelling 
King  Sbkmibn  to  own  Henry's  supremacy  he  restored  the 
inBuence  of  Germany  in  H'ungary;  in  hitemal  affairs  he  re- 
strained the  turbulence  of  the  princes,  bat  he  made  many 
enemies,  especially  in  Saxony,  and  in  to66  Henry,  who  had 
just  been  declared  of  age,  was  (Compelled  to  dismiss  him.    The 
ambitious  prelate,  however,  had  gained  great  influence  over 
Henryl  who  had  grown  op  under  the  most  diverse  Influences. 
The  young  king  was  generous  and  was  endowed  with  considerable 
intellectual  gifts;  but  passing  as  he  (fid  from  Aimo's  ^Oomy 
palace  at  Cologne  to  Adalbert's  residence  in  Bremen,  where  he 
was  petted  and  flaLttered,  he  became  wayward  and  wilful. 

Henry  IV.  assumed  the  duties  of  government  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Adalbert  and  quickly  made  enemies  of  many  of  the  chief 
princes,  indnding  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the  powerful 
"•^J**  duke  of  Bavaria,  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  and 
JJS****^  Berlhold  of  Z&hringen,  duke  of  Carinthia.  In  Saiony , 
where,  Hke  his  father,  he  fVequently  held  his  court, 
he  excited  intense  hostility  by  a  series  of  injudicious  proceedings. 
W^e  the  three  Ottos  were  pursuing  the  shadow  of  imperial 
greatAcsftin  Italy,  much  of  the  crown  land  in  this  duchy  had  been 
seized  by  the  nobles  and  was  now  held  by  their  descendants. 
Henry  IV.  Insisted  on  the  restoration  of  these  estates  and  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  Moreover,  he  bulk 
a  number  of  torts  which  the  people  thought  were  intended  for 
prisons;  he  filled  the  land  with  rioto^s  and  overbearing  Swabians; 
he  kept  in  prison  Magnus,  the  heir  to  tlie  duchy;  and  is  said 
la  have  spoken  of  the  Saxons  in  a  tone  of  great  contempt.  All 
classes  were  thus  combined  against  him,  and  when  he  ordered 
his  forces  to  assemble  for  a  campaign  against  the  Poles  the 
Saxons  refused  to  join  the  host.  In  1075  the  universal  discontent 
found  expression  in  a  great  assembly  at  Wormesleben,  in  which 
the  leading  part  was  taken  by  Otto  of  Nordheim,  by  Werner, 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  by  Burkhard  II.,  bishop  of 
Halberstadt.  Under  Otto"^  leadership  the  Huringians  joined 
the  rising,  which  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  He^ry  was  suiprised 
by  a  band  of  rebels  in  his  fortress  at  the  Hamburg;  he  fled  to 
HersTeld  and  appealed  to  the  princes  for  support,  but  he  could 
npt  compel  them  to  aid  him  and  they  would  grant  htm  nothing, 
^ter  tedious  negotiations  he  was  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  histenemies.  and  peace  was  made  at  Gerstungen  m  1074. 
Zealously  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  peflce,  the  peasants 
not  only  battered  down  the  detested  forts,  they  even  destroyed 
the  chapel  at  the  Harzburg  and  committed  other  acts  of  desecra- 
tion. These  proceedings  alarmed  the  princes,  both  spiritual  and 
secular,  and  Henry,  who  had  gained  support  from  the  cities 
of  the  Rhineland,  was  able  to  advance  with  a  fort&it!abl€'army 
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into  Saxony  !n  1075.    He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  rebuilt  the. 
forts  and  coinpletcly  restond  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

In  X073,  -while  Germany  wtis  in  this  confused  state,  Hildebrand 
had  become  pope  as  Gregory  VII.,  and  in  1075  he  issued  his 
famoui  decree  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and 
against  their  investiture  by  laymen.  To  the  latter 
decree  it  was  impossible  for  any  sovereign  to  submH» 
and  in  Germany  there  were  stronger  reasons  than 
elsewhere  for  resistance.  A  latgepart  of  the  land  oi  the  country 
was  held  by  the  dergy,  and  most  of  it  had  been  granted  to  thctn 
because  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  the  kiag'&  moat 
efficient  hdpers.  Were  the  feudal  tie  broken,  the  crown  must 
soon  vanish,  and  the  constitution  of  medieval  sodety  undergo 
a  radical  change.  Henry,  who  hitherto  had  treated  the  ne# 
pope  widi  excessive  respect,  now  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Rome  and  assuming  the  imperial  title.  The  pope, 
to  whom  the  Saxons  had  been  encouraged  to  complain,  responded 
by  sending  back  certain  of  Henry's  messengers,  with  the  command 
that  the  kihg  should  do  penance  for  the  crimes  of  which  his 
subjects  accused  horn.  Enraged  by  this  unexpected  anoganoe, 
Henry  sununoned  a  synod  of  German  bidiops  to  Worms  in 
January  1076,  and  Hildd>rand  waa  declared  deposed.  The 
papal  answer  was  a  buU  excommunicating  the  German  king» 
dethroning  him  and  liberating  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Never  before  had  a  pope  ventured  to  take  so  bold  a  step. 
It  was  within  the  memory  even  of  young  men  that  a  German' 
king  had  dismissed  three  popes,  and  had  raised  in  Btttctai 
turn  four  of  his  own  prelates  to  the  Roman  see.  And  thary*» 
now  a  pope  attempted  to  drag  from  his  throne  the 
successor  of  this  very  sovereign.  -  The  effect  of  the 
bull  was  tremendous;  no  other  was  ever  followed  by 
equally  important  results.  The  princes  had  long  been  chafing^ 
under  the  royal  power;  they  Iml  shaken  even  so  stem  an 
autocrat  as  Henry  UI.,  and  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.  waa 
already  visibly  weakened.  At  this  important  stage  in  their 
contest  with  the  crown  a  mi^ty  ally  suddenly  offend  himself,' 
and  with  indecent  eagerness  they  hastened  to  associate  themsel  vea 
with  him.  Their  vassals  and  subjects,  appalled  by  the  invisible 
powers  wielded  by  the  head  of  the  church,  supported  them  in 
thdr  rebellion.  The  Saxons  again  Tose  in  arms  and  Otto  of 
Nordhehn  'succeeded  in  uniting  the  North  and  South  German 
supportera  of  the  pope.  Henry  had  looked  for  no  such  result 
as  this;  he  did  not  understand  die  influences  which  lay  beneath 
the  surface  and  was  horrified  by  his  unexpected  isolation.  At 
a  diet  in  TribUr  he  humbled  himself  before  the  princes,  but  in 
vain.  They  turned  from  him  and  decided  that  the  pope  should 
be  asked  to  judge  Henry;  that  if,  within  a  year,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  were  not  removed,  the  king  should  lose  his 
crown;  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should  live  in  retirement. 

Next  came  the  strange  scene  at  Canossa  which  burned  itself 
into  the  memory  of  Europe.  For  three  days  the  repnsentative 
of  the  Caesars  entreated  to  be  admitted  into  the  pope's 
presence.  No  other  mode  of  escape  than  complete 
subjection  to  Gregory  had  suggested  itself,  or  was 
perhaps  possible";  but  it  did  not  saVe  him.  Although  the  pope 
forgave  him,  the  German  princes,  resolved  not  toraissthechahce 
which  fortune  had  given  them,  met  in  March  1077,  and  deposed 
him,  electing  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  as  his  successor.  Bui 
Henry's  bitter' humiKations  transformed  his  character^  they 
brought  out  afl  his  latent  capadtfes  of  manliness. 

The  war  of  investitures  that  followed  was  the  opening  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  between  the   Empire  and   the  Papacy^ 
which  is  the  central  fact  of  medieval  history  and  n* 
which,  after  two  centuries  of  oonffk:t,  ended  in  the  MnvH* 
exhaustion  of  both  powers.    Its  details  befong  more  •JT,J^ 
to  the  history  of  Italy  than  to  that  of  Germany,  "•""■'^ 
where  it  took  the  form  of  a  fight  between  two  rival  kings,  but 
in  Germany  its  effects  were  more  deeply  felt.    The  nation  now 
plucked  bitter  fruit  from  the  seed  planted  by  Otto  the  Great 
in  assuming  the  imperial  crowik  and  by  a  loag  line  «<  kiags  an4 
emperors  in  lavishing  wofWly  poim  upon  the  cliurdi<    la  thd 
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ambition  of  tbe  tpiritoal  «iid  tbe  Mcular  princes  the  pope  kod 
an  immensely  powerful  engine  of  offence  agMast  tlie  enperor, 
and  without  tbe  slightest  scruple  this  was  turned  to  the  best 
advantage. 

When  this  struggle  began  it  auy  be  said  in  geperal  that  Heniy 
was  supported  by  the  dties  and  tbe  lower  danes,  while  Rudolph 
Htmrytv.  rdied  i^xm  the  princes  and  the  Opponents  of  a  united 
r<*«  Gwmany;  or,  to  make  anotho-  division^  Hemys 
strength  lay  in  the  duchies  of  Fraaccnua  and  Bavaria, 
Rudolph's  in  Swibia  and  Saxony.  In  tbe  Rhlneland 
and  in  southern  Germany  the  cities  had  been  steadily  glowing 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  realiM  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  princes  than  from  ibe  crown. 
Hence  when  Henry  reCoraed  to  Germany  in  1078  Worms, 
Spiies  and  many  other  places  opened  their  gates  to>liim  a»d 
contributed  freely  to  his  cause;  nevertheless  his  tztops  liete 
beaten  in  three  encounters  and  Pope  Gregory  thundered  anew 
against  him  in  Mardi  1080.  However,  the  fortune  of  war  soon 
turned,  and  in  October  1080  Rudolph  of  Swabla  was  defeated 
and  Amxk.  Henry  then  carried  the  war. into  Italy;  in  1064 
he  was  oW>wned  emperor  in  Rome  by  Wibeft,  arehbisbop  of 
Ravenna,  whom,  as  Clement  III.,  he  had  set  upas  an  anti-p<^)e» 
and  in  1085  Gregory  died  an  exile  fixm  Rome.  Meanwhile 
in  Germany.  Henry's  opponents  had  chosen  Hermann,  count  of 
Luxemburg,  king  in  succession  to  Rudolph  of  Swabia.  Hefmann, 
however,,  was  not  very  suoces^ul,  anid  when  Henty  return^ 
to  Germany  in  1084  be  found  that  his  moat  doughty  opponent. 
Otto  pf  Nordbeios,  was  dead,  and  that  the  anti-king  had  lew 
friends  outside  Saaony.  Ttds  duchy  was  soon  reduced  to 
obedience  and  was  treated  with  consideration,  and  when  the 
third  anti-king,  Egbert,  margrave  of  Meissen,  was  murdered  in 
1090  there  would  have  been  peace  if  Germany  had  foUowed 
her  own  impulses. 

In  tbe  Papacy,  however,  Heary  had  an  implacable  foe;  end 
again  and  agahi  when  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  complete 
triumph  the  smouldering  embers  of  revolt  were  kindled 
^^  onoe  more  into  flame.  In  Italy  his  son,  Coniad,  was 
fpaer.  stirred  up  against  him  and  in  1093  was  crowned  king 
at  Monza;  then  ten  years  later,  when  Germany  was 
more  peaceful  than  it  had  been  for  yean  and  wheq  the  emperor's 
authority  was  generally  acknowledged,  his  second  son,  Heniy, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  was  induced  to  head  a  danger* 
one  rebellion.  The  Saxons  and  the  Thuringiana  were  soon  in 
arms»  and  they  were  joined  by  thoae  warlMce  spirits  of  Germany 
to  whom  an  age  of  peace  brought  no  gk>ry  and  an  age  of  pro- 
sperity  l^rought  no  gain.  After  some  desultory  fighting  Heniy  IV. 
Ma  taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to  isbdicate;  be  had*  however, 
escaped  anid  had  renewed  tbe  contest  when  he  died  In  August 
iid6. 

During  this  reign  the  first  crusade  took  place^  and  the  German 
king  suficred  severely  from  the  pious  smI  which  it  expressed 
and  intensified.  The  movement  was  not  in  the  end 
fa  voucable  to  papal  supremacy,  but'the  eariy  crusader% 
and  those  who  sympathised  with  them,  regarded  the 
enemies  of  the  pope  as  the  enemies  of  religion. 

The  emiy  years  of  Henty  V.'s  reign  were  spent  in  campaigns 
in  Flanders,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Poland,  but  tbe  new  king 
was -soon  remlflded  that  the  di^>ute  over  investitures 
^"y  ^*  was  unsettled.  Pope  Paschal  II.  did  not  doubt,  now 
Oafmrnay,  that  Henty  IV.  was  dead,  that  he  would  speedily 
triumph;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Henry  V., 
who  with  unconscious  irony  had  jxomised  to  treat  the  pope 
as  a  father,  continued,  like  hb  prcdecessf  rs»  to  invest  prelates 
with  the  ring  and  the  staff,  and  met  the  expostulations  of  Paschal 
by  declaring  that  he  would  not  surrender  a  right  which  had 
belonged  to  aU  foraocr  kingk  Lengthened  negotiations  took 
place  but  they  led  to  no  aatisfactoiy  result,  while  the  king's 
enemies  in  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  the  deadlock,  showed 
signs  of  revolt.  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  these  enemies  was 
Lothair  4»f  Supplinbwg,  whom  Henry  himself  had  made  diike 
ef  Saaeny  upon  the  extinction  of  the  BiUung  family  in  1106. 
Lothair  wft»  humbled  in  it  is,  but  be  took  advantage  of  tbe 
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empamr's  dUkulties  to  rite  again  >and  agaiur  tbe  twin  piUaa  of 
his  strength  being  the  Saxon  hatred  of  the  Franconian  empcroa 
and  an  ii^ormal  alliance  with  the  patMl  see*  Henry's  diieffincBris 
were  his  nephews,  the  two  Hohenstaufen  pd^es,  Frederick 
and  Conrad,  to  whose  father  Frederick  the  empeior  Henry  IV. 
had  given  the  duchy  of  Swabia  whea  its  duke  Ruddpli 
became  hia  rival.  The  younger  Fiedeckk  sucoeedtd  to  this 
duchy  in  1x0$,  while  tea  years  ktec  Conrad  was  made  d«^  of 
Franooniay  a.  OMMtry  wihick  fot  neatly  a  century  had  been  under 
the  tmmodiate  gmcttrnttit  of  tbn.  down*  ^le  two  brothem 
were  enthusiasUc  imperialists,  and  with  persistent  courage  they 
upheld 'die' cause  «f  ibeic  aoverelsn  during  his  two  absences 
in  Italy» 

At  last,  in  September  ixaa,  the  investiture  question  was 
settled  by  the  ooncotdat  <d  Wovis.  By  this  oompvoBise, 
which  rxbaustian  forced  upon  both  parties,  the.rigbt 
of  electing  prelates  was  granted  to  the  clergy,  and 
tbe  emperor  surrender  the  privilege  of  investing 
them  with  the  ring  end  the  staff.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  ermnged  that  these  elections  should  take  place  in  the 
pmseece  of  the  eetpeiorqr  his  representative,  and  that  he  should 
invest  tbe  new  prelate  with  tlve  aoeptre^  thus  signifyii^  that 
the  bishop,  or  abbot,. held  his  temporal  fiefs  from  him  and  not 
from  the  pqpew  la  Germany  the  victory  remained  with  the 
emperor,  twt  it  was  by  no  means  decisive.  Tbe  Papacy  was  far 
from  realising  HUdehoiid's  gceat  schemes;  yet  in  regard  to  the 
questwn  in  dispute  it  gained  solid  advantage,  and  its  general 
authority  was  inoon^NKrably  UKHe  important  than  it  had  been 
half  a  century  before^  During  this  poiod  it  bad  waged  war  upon 
the  emperor  himself*  Instead  of  acknowkdging  its  inferiority  as 
in  former  times  it  had  claimed  to  be  tbe  higher  power;  it  had 
even  attempted  to  dispose  of  tbe  imperial  crown  asif  the  En^nxe 
were  a  papal  fief;  end  it  had  found  out  that  it  could  at  any 
time  tamper,  and  perhaps  paralyse,  the  imperial  authority  by 
exdting  internal  strife  in  Germany.  Having  thus  setUed  th^ 
momentous  dispute  Henry  spent  his. later  yeaxs  in  restoring 
order  in  Germany,  and  in  planning  to  assist  his  father-in-law, 
Henry  L  of  England,  in  France.  During  this  reign  under  the 
lead  of  Otto,  Ushop  of  Bamberg  {c,  1063-1 139),  Pomerania 
began  to  come  under  the  influence  of  Germany  and  of 
Christianity. 

The  Franconian  dynasty  died  out  with  Henry  V.  in  Majr  Tirs> 
and  after  a  protracted  contest  Lothair,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
candidate  of  the  cler^,  was  chosen  in  the  following  y^^^ 
August  to  succeed  him.  The  new  king's  first  enter- 
prise was  a  disastrous  campaign  i|n  Bohemia,  but 
before  this  occurrence  he  had  aroused  tbe  enmity  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  princes  by  demanding  that  tbey  should 
surrender  certain  lands  which  had  forraeriy  been  tbe  property 
of  the  crown.  Lothair's  rebuff  in  Bohemia  stiffened  tbe  backs 
of  Frederick  and  Conrad,  and  in  order  to  contend  with  them 
the  king  secured  a  powerful  ally  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Gertnicle  to  Henry  the  Proud,  a  grandson  of  Welf ,  whom  Henry 
IV.  had  made  dujce  of  Bavaria,  a  duchy  to  which  Henry  himself 
had  suocceded  in  1x26.  Henry  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
of  the  king's  subjects,  nevertheless  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia  withstood  him,  an4  a  long  w&r  desisted  South 
Germany.  This  was  ended  by  the  submission  of  Frederick  in 
1134  and  of  Conrad  in  the  foBowing  year.  Lothair's  positioii, 
which  before  1 130  was  very  weak,  had  gradually  become  stronger. 
He  had  put  down  the  disorder  in  Bavaria,  in  Saxony  and  in 
Lorraine;  a  diet  held  at  Magdeburg  in  1135  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  va^al  states  of  Iknmark.  Hungaiyi 
Bohemia  and  Poland;  and  fn  X136,  when  he  visited  Italy  for 
the  second  lime,  Germany  was  in  a  very  peaceful  condition.  In 
June  1x33  during  the  king's  first  visit  to  Italy  he  had  received 
from  Pope  Innocent  II»  the  imperial  crown  and  also  the  investi- 
ture of  tbe  extensive  territories  left  by  Matilda,  marchioness  of 
Tuscany;  and  at  thb  time  the  pope  seems  to  have  dUmed  the 
emperor  as  hb  vassal,  a  statement  to  this  effect  (post  k^m^  jil 
pafae,  sumil  quo  dante  coronam)  being  inscribed  in  the  audiBOOe 
ball  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 
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NoduDC  o»u1il  indtcatB  non  duidr  tliM  tUi  tut  bow  mocb 
Ol  tbeir  old  po*n  the  CFmwn  kingi  hu9  lost.     It  «u  not  puL 

luve  Ihul  even  ycl  seme  of  llidr  loinai  aplendour 
^ff^*!!  mi^t  be  rulortd,  uid  for  4  brief  pettod  nunarcby 
m^wt^       did  «cun  Aland  high.  SLiJJ,hs]oundiUiaiuweresBpped. 

fncEtunt  war,  boLhalhoroe  and  in  Itftly,  had  deprived 
it  ol  it)  fOKe;  it  had  Loat  moral  Influcacc  by  humiliations,  of 
ohicb  (he  mae  al  Canoua  u>u  an  nlrenie  type.  Stcviily, 
vilh  unmuied  energy,  lei  ling  no  iqiport unity  ocape,  the  princes 
had  advanced  toHarda  iodependeiice,  and  they  CDight  well  look 
forwaid  IS  iuch  a  bearing  in  ngaid  to  ibe  klngt  u  tbe  kints 
kad  (onnerly  adoptod  in  regard  to  them. 

Heary  Ibe  Preud  wai  Doohdent  thu  he  would  lucceed  LotJialr, 
wbo  had  died  an  hia  cetuni  from  Italy  in  December  irjj;  but, 
_  by  a  haaty  and  Irregular  elcclioB,  Conrad  of  Hohen- 

iji'  '         itwifen.  duke  ol  Franconia.  waa  cboien  king  in  Marth 

IijS.  Henry  Che  Proud  rebelled  and  was  declared  to 
b&ve  forfeited  bla  two  duchies,  Saxoay  and  Bavaria,  the  former 
being  given  to  Albert  tbe  ^car,  margnve  of  Bratidenburg,  aod 
the  latter  to  Leopold  IV..  maigrave  of  Auatria.  Uiniy  defended 
hii  nihla  wilb  vigour  and  once  again  Germany  waa  mvitged  by 
mr.  lu  atlbough  he  wu  unpopuUi  in  Bavaria  he  was  strongly 
•upportcd  by  tlie  Saxon,  who,  since  the  time  of  JHeniy  IV.,  had 
atirayfl  been  ready  to  join  in  an  attack  oa  The  nnjnardiy,  aixl  he 
bad  little  dificilty  b  driving  Albeit  the  Bear  from  the  Und. 
However,  in  October  tij^  Henry  died  suddenly,  but  his  young  | 
«on,  Henry  the  Lion,  was  recsgniied  al  once  as  duke  ol  Saiony, ' 
wbile  hii  bnlher,  Well,  upheld  the  fortune!  of  his  house  in 
Bavaria.  Tha  struggle  went  on  until  May  1141,  when  peace 
«n>  made  at  Frankfort.  S*n»y,  with  the  aueu  of  Albett  tbe 
Bear,  was  granted  by  Conrad  to  Henry  th*  Lion,  and  Bavaria 
was  ^ven  to  Henry  Juomirgott,  who  bad  juil  (ucceeded  his 
brother  Leopold  fa  maiirave  of  Ausiija.  But  this  was  only  a 
lidl  in  tbe  dvil  strife,  whicb  was  reiKwed  after  the  king  had  made 
a  iiccenbd  ecpedilion  into  Bohemia.  The  princes  clerical  and 
lay  wtm  figbtlilg  agauut  each  other,  and  the  Bavarian  were  at 
wu  with  tbe  Huagarians,  who  ^aed  a  great  victory  in  114EL 
Notwithslandiag  the  many  aourcea  ol  ojofuaiou  Conrad  was 
persuaded  by  tha  paisioiuite  eloquence  ol  Bctaaid  ol  Claitvaui 
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ofindWeUagsi 
and  Henry  the  IJon  claiming  Bavaria-  The  king  bad  done 
Dothlng  toatem  the  rising  tkJe  of  diwrder  when  Ik  died  at  Bamberg 
in  February  1151.  Duong  this  ilign  the  work  of  «onquerlD« 
and  Gemuniang  the  ShivoDk  iribeseast  of  the  Elba  was  ecrioualy 
taken  in  hand  undR  the  lead  ol  Albert  the  Bear  and  Henry  the 
Lion,  and  the  feundalioa  ol  the  nuigtaviale  <d  Brandenburg 
by  Albert  tended  10  make  life  and  pioperty  mote  ucuic  in  tbe 
noTth-eaat  ol  Germany. 

After  Coarad'a  death  Germany  passed  under  tbe  rule  of  one 
d1  the  greatest  ol  her  tovereigni,  Frederick  1.,  called  Barbaruisa, 
nephew  of  ibelalekingandioaoiFrcderick,  that  duke 
{''*"***  of  Swabia  who  had  iought  along  wil.h  Coniad  againil 
iil^  Henry  tbe  rrrod.     Frederick  bioiiclf  had  also  been 

dowly  auodaled  with  Conrad,  who  ad  vised  the  princes 
to  cbooie  bis  nephew  as  his  successor.  This  was  done,  and  the 
new  king  was  crowned  at  Aii-la-Chapelle  in  Maitb  1151.  Allied 
thmigh  bit  niolbet  to  the  Wells  ol  Bavaria,  and  anxious  to  put 

tlM  strife  between  tbe  families  of  Welf  and  HoheiuUuIen, 
Frederick  began  his  reign  by  piwniung  to  aecure  for  Heniy  the 
Lion  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  by  appeasing  Henij'a  luiclfl, 
Count  Well,  by  making  bim  duke  ol  Spolclci  and  margrave  of 
Tuscany.    But  [he  new  king  had  ctutber,  and  perhaps  a  more 

Stent,  rtuon  for  wishing  to  see  peace  resioned  in  Germany. 
t  bis  adventurous  and  imagiaative  spirit  Italy  and  the- imperial 
title  hid  an  irreHitible  charm,  and  in  iijt,  two  years  after  he 
liad  ascended  tbe  throne,  he  croaaed  tbe  Alps,  being  crowned 
eaperur  at  Roine  in  June  1155-  After  this  event  the  best  years 
of  hb  Kfe  weit  spent  in  Italy,  where,  in  hii  long  and 
Mnig^  with  tbe  Lomliard  cities  and  with  Fope  Aleuoder  111., 
be  diiefly  ic<)uiied  bit  iamc.    AUlvmgb  oit.thfi  smpuDi't  tide 


tliis  ttnig^  was  conducted  waiaiy  wttti  Getmaa  lioops  il  talla 
propeily  under  the  history  ol  Italy.  In  thai  country  the  (CCord 
ol  tbii  reign  is  a  bluid-Uiined  page,  while  in  the  history  of 
Gemuny,  on  Ibe  contiaiy,  Fiederink'i  name  is  aaiocialed  whb 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  period. 

The  pconase  that  Bavaiia  should  be  granted  to  Hrnry  the 
Lion  was  not  easily  fulfilled,  as  Henty  Jatomirvott  refusal  to 
give  tip  the  durhy.    it  laai,  however,  in  1156,  alter 
■■  bisirslexpedilion  to  Italy,  Frederick      2ll"* 


Hence  by  hit  Iwughty 


a  powerful  state.  Henry  Jasomirgoct  then  i 
and  Henry  the  Lion  became  its  duke,  It  w 
other  ducby  of  Saiony  that  the  latter  duke 
work  WB  done.  Although  be 
arkd  aggressive  dispo^tioo,  few  German  print 
thoroughly  the  goodwill  of  pcaterity-  Since  the  death  ol  Olto 
the  Gieat  the  SLavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  had  been 
very  impulecily  held  in  subjection  by  tbe  GernuiiB.  Devoting 
hhnulf  to  the  oonquEtt  of  tbe  lands  lying  along  tbe  thore  of  the 
Baltic,  Henry  succeeded  as  no  one  before  him  had  ever  done. 
Buthewasnotoalyaconqueror,  Hebulll townsandencounged 
those  which  already  existed;  he  founded  and  restored  bisboprics 
in  hi)  new  territories;  and  between  tbe  Elbe  aod  tbe  Oikr  he 
planted  bodies  ot  iaduttrious  colonists.  While  he  was  thus  U 
work  a  linular  task  wu  being  perfarmed  10  tbe  soulli-eBsl  pf 
Saiony  by  Albeit  the  Bear,  tbe  first  margrave  ol  Braiidcabu[& 
who,  by  his  energetic  nde  was  preparing  this  csuiitry  tat  iu 

Eiriy  in  his  reign,  by  settling  a  diapole.over  the  cij>wb  o( 
Denmark,  Fiedeiick  brought  tlit  king  of  that  country  once  nore 
Into  tbe  pogition  of  a  German  vasul.  Uavlng  spent  nuaiM 
the  year  tt56  in  sctlling  the  Bavarum  question  and  imPm^Mt 
in  enforcing  order  in  tbe  RUncland  and  elsewhere,  aa^ar' 
the  onperor  marched  into  Poland  in  tt57,  compellad  *~^^ 
its  ruler,  Boleslans  tV.,  lo  do  the  homage  which  he  had  previously 
reluacd  to  perform,  and  in  return  for  services  rertdered  daring 
the  canpaigu  and  for  prumiiet  ol  future  aid,  raised  tbe  duke  of 
Bobemia  10  (he  raidi  of  a  king,  a  cbaoge  which  In  no  way  affected 
his  duties  to  ibo  German  crown,  but  which  gave  him  a  certain 
precedence  over  other  vaasal  princes.  The  king  of  Hungary, 
too,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  him,  became  a 
utclul  ally.  Thu)  the  fsme  ol  Germany  in  tbe  aeighbouring 
countries,  which  had  been  nearly  dcilruyed  during  the  teufu^oa 
of  Henry  IV. 'a  reign,  was  Lo  a  large  extent  restored.  Frederick 
aaserled  bis  anthoclty  in  Burgundy  or,  at  il  wat  sometimes 
called,  Fraiube  Camt6.  In  Gemuny  itscll  internal  order  was 
establisbed  by  a  strict  appliance  of  the  existing  laws  against 
those  wbo  brf^e  the  peaccj  fiesh  crdcrs  for  its  observance  were 

able  enemy.  Tbe  citiea,  loo,  Oouiished  during  this  reign.  The 
emperor  attached  ibcm  10  binuell  by  granting  to  many  of  them 
the  very  liberties  which,  by  a  strained  inlcrprelstiov  ol  bit 
imperial  righu;  be  withheld  from  the  cities  ol  Lombardy.  Yeth 
DDlwiLhiUBdiBg  hii  policy,  in  these  di  reel  ions  the  German  mbln 
appeartobavebeenenthusiaalicallydevotedloFrederick.  Time 
alter  time  tliey  followed  bim  to  Iiidy,  enduring  BciiausloHCiaiul 
haidthipi  in  order  that  be  mlgtu  eiJotce  daimi  which  were 
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H4vii«  suppffosed  a  rtiliic  M  Maim  rNderiek  set  Ml  In  the 
ftutumn  of  1 165  for  Italy,  'which  country  was  now  districted 
by  a  papal  scbistn.  This  incUfeiit  was  bound  to  affect 
^"JS^,  German  politics.  After  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  in 
mmdfrttt.'  II59  the  imperial  party-  put  forward  an  antl*pope, 
Victor  IV.,  against  Alexander  III.,  who  had  been 
canomcaUy  elected.  The  enperor  made  stupendous  efforts  to 
secure  for  Victor  and  then  for  bis  successor,  Paschal  III.,  rocog- 
nitkm  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  hi  vain;  and  almost 
the  only  support  whidi  the  anti^pqpe  rxeived  came  from  ihc 
Gernutn  clergy.  In  May  1 165  Frederick  held  a  diet  at  Wtirtburg, 
Where  the  princes  lay  and  clerical  swore  to  be  faithful  to  Paschal 
and  never  to  recognise  Alexander.  But  Alexander  soon  found 
partisans  among  the  German  clcvgy,  hitherto  the  most  loyal  of 
the  emperor's  friends;'  and  Frederick  retaliated  by  driving  the 
offending  prehitei  from  their  sees,  a  proceeding  which  tended 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  land.  Then  in  August  1167,  in  the 
ni^t  of  thestmggle  in  Italy,  came  the  pestilence  which  destroyed 
the  imperial  army  in  Romc}  and  drove, the  emperor  as  a  fugitive 
across  the  Alps.  After  thk  humiliation  Frederick  remained  for 
ste.yean  in  Germany.  He  was  fully  occupied  in  restoring  order 
in  Saxony,  in  the  diocese  of  SaLcburg  and  elsewhere;  In  adding 
to  his  hereditary  lands;  in  negotiating  for  a  better  undersiandtng 
with  France  and  England;  and  in  reminding  the  vassal  states, 
Flungary,  Poland  and  Bohemia,  ol  their  duties  towards  the 
Empire.-  The  success  with  which  he  carried  out  thb  work  shows 
dearly  that,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  disaster  at  Rome  had  not 
Aeriowdy  affected  his  prestige.  Again  in  Italy  in  x  174  the  contest 
•With  the  Papacy  was  abmptlyended  by  Frederide^verwhelming 
defeat  at  Legnano  in  May  1 1 76,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Venice  made 
about  a  year  later  with  Alexjsnder  IH. 

In  the  later  years  of  hb  telgn  the  emperor^s  chie|-enemy  was 
Hwwy  the  Lion.  Rendered  arrogant  by  iuccess  and  confident 
^^1  that  Ins  interests  were  in  nctfthem,  and  not  in  southern 
^laif^SSir  K^*'*'!^^*  ^^  Saxon  duke  refused  to  assist  Frederick 
!*•  Lhm,  tn  the  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  at 
Legnano.  Ascribing  his  defeat  to  Henry*s  defection, 
Frederick  returned  to  Germany  full  of  anger  against  the  Saxon 
duke  and  firmly  resolved  to  punish  him.  The  immediate  cause 
bf  Henry%  downfall,  however,  ^as  not  his  failure  Ur  appear  in 
Italy,  but  his  refusal  to 'restore  some  lands  to  the  bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  and  it  was  on  this  charge  that  he  was  summoned 
before  the  diet.  Three  times  he  refused  to  appear,  and  early  in 
1 180  sentenee  was  pronounced  against  him;  Ik  was  condemned 
fo  lose  all  his  lands  and  to  go  intb  banishment.  For  some  time 
he  resisted,  but  at  length  the  emperor  in  person  marched  against 
him  and  be  was  forced  to  submit;  the  only  favour  he  could 
secure  when  peace  was  made  at  Erfnrt  in  November  xi8i  was 
permission  to  retain  Bnmswidt  and  LOneburg,  which  have 
remnin^  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  untQ  our  own  day. 
Bavaria  was  granted  to  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  but  it  lost  some 
of  iis  importance  because  Styria  was  taken  frcmi  it  and  made  into 
a  separate  duchy.  The  extensive  duchy  of  Saxony  was  com- 
pletely dbmembered.  The  name  was  taken  by  the  small  portion 
of'  the  former  duchy  which  was  given  to  Bernard,  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  the  founder  of  a  new  Saxon  line,  and  the  extennve 
western  part  was  added  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  The 
chief  prelates  of  Saxony  and  many  of  the  late  duke's  most 
Important  feudatories  were  made  ^rtoally  independent  of  all 
tontrdi  save  that  of  the  crown.  Frederick's  obje^  in  thus  break* 
Ing  up  the  two  greatest  duchies  in  his  kingdom  was  doubtless 
10  strengthen  the  imperial  authority.  Btit  In  reality  he  made  it 
<ertain  that  the  princes  would  one  day  shake  off  the  imperial 
bower  altogether;  for  it  was  perhaps  more  <fiffieuU  for  the 
sovereign  to  contend  with  scored  of  petty  noblcs-than  wSth  two 
<0t  three  great  princes. 

Less  serioui  than  the  -strugi^  wHh  Henry  the  Lion  was 
Frederick's  struggle  wHh  Philip  of  HeUisberg,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (d.  119'),  <m  whom  he  had  just  conferred  a  great  part 
'df  Sheeny.  IVhen  tlie  emperor  went  to  luly  in  r  184  hie  teft  f  he 
Ifovernment  of  Germany  to  hb  sonHenry,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Henry  VL,  who  bad  been  crowned  GerSfian  king  in  1169.    Onal 


kides,  tMit  es|<eciaOy  'kt  the  nor(h-#est,  Henry  was  faced  wiih 
iHicipient  revolution,  and  while  he  was  combating  this  ihe 
quarrel  between  Frederidi  and  the  Paipacy  broke  out 
again  in  Italy.  At  thb  juncture  Philip  of  Cofogne 
united  the  German  and  thf  Italian  oppositions.  Several 
princes  rallied  ta  hb  standard  and  foreign  powers 
promised  aid,  but  although  very  formidable  in  appearance  the 
combination  had  no  vestige  of  popular  support.  The  greater 
part  of  the  OenmaJi  clergy  again  proved  their  k>yahy  to  Frederick, 
vrho  hurried  to  Germany  only  to  see  the  opposition  vani^  before 
him.    In  Mareh  1 188  Philip  of  Cologne  snbmit  ted  at  Mains. 

Germany  was  now  at  peiacc.  With  the  accession  ol  Gregory 
VIII.  pope  and  emperor  were  reconciled,  «Lnd  by  the  marriage 
of  Hb  son  Henry  with  Constance,  daoghier  of  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  thefcaaperor  had  reason  to  h(^  that  the 
Empire  wduld  soon  indude  Naples  and  Sidly.  Re* 
solving  that  the  sunset  of  hb  life  should  be  even  more 
splendidAhan  its  dawn  he  decided  to  go  on  t^usade,  and  in  xi80 
be  started  with  a  great  army  for  the  Holy  Land.  Whenihenews 
reached  Germany  that  he  had  been  drowned,  an  event  which  took 
place  in  Cflida  in  June  rtgo,  men  fdt  that  evil  tlays  were  coming 
upon  the  country,  for  the  elements  of  discord  would  no  longer 
be  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  great  emperor. 

£vn  days  did  not,  however,  oMne  in  the  thne  of  Henry  VI., 
who,  although  without  hb  father's  greatiiest,  had  some  «f  hb 
determinatibn  and  energy,  and  was  at  least  hb  equal  ff^^^  ym 
in  ambition.  Having  hi  1 190  reduced  Henry  the  Lion 
once  more  to  submbsioni  the  new  king  set  Out  to  lake  peasession 
of  hb  Sicilian  kingdom,  bdng  on  the  way  crowned'  emperor  at 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  1191  he  returned  to  Germany,  wliere  be 
was  soon  faced.foy  two  serious  risings.  The  first  of  these  centred 
round  the  restless  and  miruly  Welfs;  after  a  time  these  in- 
surgents were  joined  by  their  fbrmer  enemies,  the  rulers  of  Saxony^ 
of  Thuringia  and  of  Meissen,  who  were  angered  by  HenryH 
conduct.  The  Welfs  also  gained  the  assistance  of  Canute  VI., 
king  iA  Denmark.  Equally  dangerous  wa»  a  rebellion  In  the 
Lower  Rhindand,  where  the  emperor  m*de  many  foes  by 
appointing,  regardless  of  thdr  fitness^  hb  own  candidates  to 
vacant  bishoprics.  At  Lifge  thb  led  to  serious  compllcatiobs; 
atKf  when  Bbhop  Albert,  who  had  been  diosen  against  Henry^ 
widi,  was  murdered  at  Rdms  in  November  X193,  the  emperor 
was  openly  accused  of  having  instigated  the  crime.  At  once  the 
miers  of  Brabant,  of  Limburg  and  of  Flanden,  wltb  the  arch* 
bbhops  of  Cologne  axkd  Trier,  were  In  arras.  In  the  east  of 
Germany  Ottakar  I.  of  Bohema  joined  the  drde  of  Henry's 
enemies,  and  the  southern  duchies,  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Austria, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  fntcrnnl  quarrds  to  send  bdp 
to  the  harassed  emperor.  But  formidable  as  were  these  risings 
they  were  crushed,  although  not  eniirdy  by  force  of  arms. 
In  1193  Richard  I.  of  England  passed  as  a  prisoner  into  Henry's 
keeping,  and  whh  rare  skill  the  emperor  used  him  as  a  meant 
of  compeUtng  his  enemies  to  come  to  tertns.  Henry  the  Lion  was 
the  last  to  submit.  He  made  hb  peace  in  1194.  when  hb  son 
Henry  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  Rhenbh  ralatinat« 
Returning  from  another  visit  (o  Sicily,  the  emperor  was  now  so 
powerful  that,  in  pursuance  of  hb  plan  for  making  himself  the 
head  of  a  great  worid  monarehy,  he  put  forward  the  suggestion 
that  the  imperial  crbwn  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  hb 
family.  This  proposal  aroused  much  opposition,  but  Henry 
persisted  with  it;  he  promised  important  concessions  to  the 
princes,  many  of  whom  were  induced  to  consent,  and  but  for  hb 
sudden  death,  which  occurred  in  Sicily  In  September  1197,  it  b 
probable  that  he  wotild  have  attained  hb  end. 

Great  as  was  Henry's  aulhoifty  many  of  the  princes,  cMd 
among  them  being  Adeffphf  ardibbhop  of  Cologne  (d.  x2>o>, 
rdused  toreeognixe  hb  son,  Frederick,  who  had  been 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  X196.  This  attitude  si 
was  possibly  owing  t9' the  fact  that  Frederick  was  •«ro|i» 
young  and  inexperienced;  it  was,  hoiirever,  more  JJLJ^"** 
probably  dtie  to  a  revival  of  the  fear  that  the  German 
princes  wou^d  be  Entangled  in  Italiin  politics.  For  a  time 
Adolph  and  hbfHeodk,  who  were  mainly  priHcet  of  the  Rhineland; 
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•oagblinvaiftforftnewjckig.  While  tbey  were  tliua  emplojred 
the  friendi  of  the  house  of  HohenMaufen,  convinced  that 
Frederick's  kingship  was  not  possible,  chose  the  late  empefor's 
brother,  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  to  fiU  the  vacant  throne;  soon 
'aiUerwards  the  enemies  of  the  house  found  a  candidate  in  the 
person  of  Henry  the  Lion's  son,  Otto  of  Bmnswicfc,  who  was 
also  chosen  German  king.  Thus  the  struggle  between  Welf  and 
Hohcnstaukn  was. renewed  and  civil  war  broke  out  at  once. 
Philip's  supporters  were  the  nobles  of  sonthem  and  eastern 
Germany^  while  a  few  cities  in  the  west  owned  his  authority; 
Otto's  friends  were  found  nuu'nly  in  the  north  and  the  north-west 
of  t be  coontiy.  The  number  of  available  warriors  was  increased 
by  the  retura  of  many  crusaders,  among  them  being  (he  famous 
soldier,  Henry  von  Kalden,  who  was  mainly,  responnble  for  the 
success  of  Philip's  cause  in  1199.  If  Gennany  had  been  un« 
coanectsd  with  the  Papacy,  or  even  if  the  Papacy  had  been  as 
weak  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  the  issue  of  the  strife  would 
aknost  certainly  have  been  an  early  victory  for  Philip.  A 
majority  of  the  princes  were  on  his  side  and  the  French  king 
Philip  Augustus  was  his  ally,  while  his  personal  character  com> 
manded  general  respect.  Otto,  whose  chief  supporter  outside 
Germany  was  his  uncle  Richard  I.  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand  was  a  haish  and  violent  man.  But  unfortimately  for 
Germany  the  papal  chair  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  Innocent 
lU.,  a  pope  who  emulated  HHdebrand  in  ambition  and  in 
statesmanship.  At  first  vacillating,  but  by  no  means  indifferent, 
Ivnocettt  was  spurred  to  action  when  a  number  of  princes  met 
a«  ^ires  in  May  1200,  declared  Philip  to  be  the  lawful  king, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to  interfere.  He  was  also 
annoyed  by  Philip's  altitude  with  regard  to  a  vacancy  in  the 
ardibishopffc  of  Cologne,  and  hi  March  1 201  he  declared 
definitely  for  Otto.  The  efforts  of  the  pope  helped  to  rekindle 
the  expiring  ffames  of  war,  and  for  a  year  or  two  success  com* 
pletely  deserted  PhiHp.  He  lost  the  support  of  Ottakar  of 
Bohemia  and  iof  Hennann  I.,  landgrave  of  Thuringfa;  he  was 
driven  from  North  Germany  into  Swabta  and  Otto's  triumph 
seemed  assured.  From  1204  onwards,  however,  fortune  again 
Veered  round,  and  Philip's  prospects  began  to  improve.  Deserted 
by  Ottakar  and  even  by  Adolph  of  Cologne  and  his  own  brother 
Henry,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Otto  was  forced  to.  take 
refuge  in  Brunswick,  his  last  line  of  defence,  and  was  only  saved 
by  Philip's  murder,  which  occurred  at  Bamberg  in  June  1208. 
A  feature  of  this  struggle  was  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  rival 
kings  gave  away  the  property  of  the  crown  in  order  to  gain 
adherents,  thus  enriching  the  princes  and  weakening  the  central 
government. 

Otto  was  now  again  chosen  German  king,  and  to  aid  and 
mark  the  general  reconciliation  he  was  betrothed  to  the  murdered 
king's  daughter  Beatrix.  Neariy  aH  the  princes 
9f^l^'  acknowledged  him,  and  as  pope  and  king  were  at 
JJJJJ"  peace,  Germanyenjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  quiet. 
This  however,  did  not  last  long.  Having  secured 
bis  coronation  at  Rome  in  October  120^,  Otto  repudiated  the 
many  pledges  he  had  made  to  Innocent  and  began  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  papal  wishes.  To  punish  him  the  pope  put 
forward  his  own  ward,  Henry  VI.'s  son  Frederick,  who  was  living 
in  Sicfly,  as  a  rival  king.  While  Otto  was  warring  in  Italy  a 
number  of  influential  princes  met  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  instigation 
of  Innocent  and  of  his  ally  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
invited  Frederick  to  come  to  Germany.  Olto  then  left  Italy 
hurriedly,  but  he  was  quickly  followed  by  his  young  rival,  who 
in  the  warfare  which  had  ^ready  broken  out  proved  himself 
a  formidable  oppoaent.  Seeking  to  mend  his  failing  fortunes, 
the  Wcif  went  to  France  to  support  his  ally,  the  English  king 
John,  against  PhilTp  Augustus,  and  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines 
(July  27,  1 214)  memorable  in  the  history  alike  of  Germany,  of 
England  and  of  France,  his  fate  was  sealed,  although  until  his 
<leath  in  May  1218  he  maintained  a  desultory  warfare  against 
Frederick. 

Frederick  II.  was,  if  not  the  strongest,  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  of  German  kings.  With  the  medieval  passion  for 
adventure  he  combined  the  inlellectual  culture  and  freedom  of 
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a  mpdern  geatlemaa.  A  lover  of  poetry,  of  tit  tad  6f  tdeiic«» 
he  was  alsot  a  great  statesman;  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  policy 
to  changing  curcutnstances  and  how  to  move  men  by 
appeafing  at  one  time  to  their  selfishness  and  weak- 
ness and  at  another  time  to  the  nobler  qualities  of 
human  nature.  For  outward  splendour  his  position  was  nevtt 
surpassed,  and  before  he  died  he  possessed  six  crowns,  those 
of  the  ^nphre,  Germany,  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Burgundy  and 
Jemsoleni.  But  Germany  profited  neither  by  his  gifts  nor  by 
his  prestige.  After  Bouviiws  he  purchased  the  assistance  of 
Valdemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  ceding  to  him  a  large  stretch 
of  land  along  the  Baltic  coast;  and,  promising  to  go  on  crusade, 
he  secured  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapdle  in  July  1215. 
Then  being  generally  recognised  as  king  he  was  able  to  do 
something  to  quell  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and.  In  April  1220,  to  bring  about  the  eketion  of  his  young  son 
Henry  as  king  of  the  Romans.  But  for  this  favour  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  a  high  priee.  Seven  years  befotc,  at  Eger  in 
July  1213,  he  had  made  extensive  concessions  to  the  church* 
undertaking  to  take  no  part  in  episcopal  dections,  thus  surrender- 
ing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  concordat  of  Worhis,  and  to 
allow  to  German  bishops  the  ri^t  of  appeal  to  Rome.  Proceeding 
a  step  farther  In  the  same  direction,  he  now  promised  to  erect 
no  new  t(^-centre,  or  mint,  on  the  lands  of  the  ^iritad  princes* 
and  to  allow  no  towns  to  be  built  thereon.  Thus  the  prelates 
possessed  nearly  all  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  regarded  the 
pope  in  Italy  and  aot  the  king  In  Gemsaay  as  their  h^,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  was  fatal  to  the  anity,  nay,  even  to  the  existence 
of  the  Empire. 

Having  made  peace  with  Henry,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
and  brother,  of  Olto  IV.,  and  settled  a  dispute  about  the  lands 
of  the  extinct  family  of  Zihringen  In  the  south-west  ogg„^^ 
of  the  eountry,  Frederick  left  Germany  in  August  hiPn4tr* 
1220;  engaged  in  his  bitter  contest  with  the  Papacy  ***# 
and  the  Lombard  cities,  fai  ruling  Sicily,  and,  after  **••■•» 
several  real  or  imaginary  delays,  in  fulfilling  his  crusading  vow, 
he  did  not  return  to  it  for  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  he 
was  represented  by  his  son  Henry,  in  whose  name  the  government 
of  Germany  was  carried  on  hy  the  regent  Engelbert,  archbishop 
of  Cologne.  AVhile  Engelbert  lived  the  country  was  in  a  fairly 
peaceable  condition,  although,  thanks  .to  the  emperor's  conceso 
sions,  the  spirittml  princes  were  predominant,  and  all  possible 
means  were  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  the  towns,  whose 
interests  and  aspirations  were  not  favourable  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  There  was,  moreover,  a  struggle  between  Valdemar  of 
Denmaric  and  some  neighbouring  GeAnan  nobles.  But  after 
Engelbert 's  murder  (November  1225)  there  was  a  change  for 
the  worse,  and  the  only  success  which  can  be  phiced  to  the 
credit  of  the  German  arms  during  the  next  few  yeare  was  the 
regaining  of  the  lands  ceded  to  Denthark  in  1215,  lands  which 
included  the  cides  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck.  ITnder  the  rule 
of  the  new  regent,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  and  civil  war  prevoiled  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country. 

After  the  treaty  of  San  (Sermano,  which  was  made  with 
Pope  Gregory  in  1230,  and  the  consequent  lull  in  the  straggle 
with  the  Papacy,  Frederick  was  able  to  devote  some  ^^^_ 
little  attention  to  Germany,  and  in  1231  he  sanctioned  JjJJ?* 
the  great  Privilege  of  Worms.  This  was  a  reward  utJ!^ 
to  the  princes  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  about  the 
peace,  and  an  extension  of  the  concessions  made  in  1220.  The 
princes,  now  for  the  first  time  referred  to  officially  as  ddmini 
tcrrae,  were  given  full  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands  and 
all  the  inferior  officers  of  justice  were  made  subservient  to  them. 
Practically  they  became  independent  sovereigns,  and  to  make 
their  victory  more  complete  serious  restraints  were  laid  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  towns.  Before  this  date  King  Henry  had  begun 
to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  government  and  was  already 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Olto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He 
disliked  the  Privilege  of  Worms  and,  favouring  the  towns  against 
the  princes,  his  policy  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
emperor;  however,  in  1232  he  went  to  Italy  and  promised  to 
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obay  his  Oatbar's  commands.  Bat  in  1234,  at  a  time  of  great 
and  increasing  disorder  in  Germany ,  he  rd)eUed;  be  appealed 
publicly  to  the  princes  for  support,  gained  some  followers, 
especially  in  his  own  duchy  of  Swabia»  and  made  an  alUanca 
with  the  Lombard  cities.  Confident  of  his  strength  Frederick 
entered  Germany  with  a  few  attendants  in  the  middle  of  1235, 
and  his  presence  had  the  anticipated  effect  of  quelling  the  in- 
surrection; Henry  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Italy  and  disappeared 
from  history.  Ilien,  in  August  x 235,  amid  surroundings  of  great 
splendour,  the  emperor  held  a  diet  at  Mains,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  princes.  This  diet  is  very  important  in 
the  legal  histwy  of  Germany,  because  bere  was  ittued  that  great 
'*  land  peace  "  {LandfrMtn)  which  became  the  modd  for  all 
subsequent  enartments  of  the  kind.  By  it  private  war  was 
dedared  unlawful,  except  in  csises  where  justice  oould  not  be 
obtained;  a  chief  justiciar  was  appointed  for  the  Empire;  all 
tolls  and  mints  erected  since  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  were  to  be 
removed;  and  other  provisions  dealt  with  the  maintenanre  of 
order. 

In  1136,  during  another  short  stay  in  Germany,  Frederick 
in  person  led  the  imperial  army  against  Frederick  II.,  duke  of 

Austria,  iHm  had  defied  and  overcome  his  repre- 
Av#»/«Bir  Kntatives;  having  taken*  possession  of  Vienna  and 
OtrmMaj,    the  Austrian  duchies  he  there  secured  the  election 

of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had  already  succeeded  his 
brother  as  duke  of  Swabia,  as  king  of  the  Romans  (May  i^n). 
But  in  spite  of  these  imposing  displays  of  power  the  princes 
lodud  with  suspicion  upon  an  emperor  who  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  their  country  and  who  was  believed  to  be  a  renegade  from 
their  faith,  and  soon  after  Frederick's  return  to  Italy  the  gulf 
between  him  an4  his  German  subjects  was  widened  by  his 
indifference  to  a  great  danger  whidi  threatened  tbnn.  This 
came  from  the  Mongols  who  raivaged  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
Country,  but  the  peril  was  warded  off  by  the  efforts  of  Henry  II., 
duke  of  Silesia,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  fi^t  against  these  foes  near 
Uegnits  in  April  1241,  and  of  Wenceslaus  I.,  king  of  Bohemia. 

The  emperor's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Mongol  invasion 
is  explained  by  events  in  Italy  where  Frederick  was  engaged 
^^^_  in  a  new  and,  if  possible,  a  more  virulent  struggle  with 
2J*JJ^  the  Lombard  cities  and  with  Gregory  DC.  As  usual, 
ptp^         the  course  of  politics  in  Germany,  which  at  this  time 

was  ruled  by  King  Conrad  and  by  the  regent  Siegfried, 
archbishop  of  Mainz  (d.  1249),  was  influenced  by  this  quarreL 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  allied  himself  with  Wenceslaus  of 
Bohemia,  and  spurred  on  by  the  papal  emissary  had  tried  to 
set  up  a  rival  king;  but  both  the  Danish  and  the  French  princes 
who  were  asked  to  accept  this  thankless  position  declined  the 
invitation,  and  Frederid;  and  Wenceslaus  made  their  peace, 
the  former  receiving  back  his  duchies.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Mongols,  however,  there  was  again  the  danger  of  a  rebellion 
based  upon  a  union  between  the  princes  and  the  pope.  Siegfried 
of  Mainz  deserted  his  mastte,  and  visiting  Germany  in  1242 
Frederick  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
towns  by  a  grant  of  extensive  privileges;  but,  although  this 
had  the  desired  effect,  Conrad  could  make  but  little  headway 
against  the  increasing  number  of  his  enemies..  At  last  the  Papacy 
found  an  anti-king.  Having  declared  Frederick  deposed  at 
the  council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  Gregory's-successor,  Innocent  IV., 
induced  a  number  of  princes  to  choose  as  their  king  the  land- 
grave of  Tburingia,  Henry  Raspe,  who  had  served  as  regent  of 
Germany.  This  happened  in  May  1246,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  struggle  against  the  Pfaffenkdnigt  as  Henry  was  called,  was 
left  to  Conrad,  who  was  aided  by  the  Bavarians,  until  February 
X247,  when  the  anti-king  died.  The  papal  party  then  dected 
William  II.,  count  of  Holland,  as  Henry  Raspe's  successor,  and 
during  the  state  of  anarchy  which  now  prevailed  in  Germany 
the  emperor  died  in  Italy  in  December  1250. 

Upon  his  father's  death  Conrad  IV.  was  acknowledged  by 

many  as  king  in  Germany,  but  in  1251  he  went  to  Italy,  where 

Cttum^iv,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  occupied  in  fighting  against  the  enemies 

*  of  his  house  until  his  death  in  May  1254.    The 

struggle  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Italy 


contintted  alter  tUt  event;  but  m  October  ia68,  by 
the  execution  of  Conrad's  soo  Consadin,  the  Caml^  became 
extinct. 
After  Conrad's  death  WiUiam  of  HoUand  received  a 


allegiance,  espedally  in  the  north  of  the  country,  aadwm 
recognized  by  the  Rhenish  dries  whidi  had  just 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection,  a  league  uribidi 
for  a  short  time  gave  promise  of  great  strength  and 
usduhies&  In  January  1256,  however,  William  was 
kiUed,  and  in  the  following  year  there  was  a  double  election  for 
the  German  crown,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  a  grandaoa 
of  Philip  of  Swabia,  anid  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
the  English  king  Henry  IIL,  being  ea^  choKn  by  parties  of 
dectors.  Richard  was  crowned  in  May  1257,  but  the  majority 
of  his  subjects  were  probably  ignorant  of  his  very  name; 
Alphonso  did  not  even  visit  the  country  over  which  he  ri^nu^ 
to  rule. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  Prussia  was  conqaeitd  far 
Christianity  and  dvilizadon  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  here  built  up  the  state  whidi  was  later, 
in  association  with  Brandenburg,  deeply  to  influence 
the  course  of  history.  This  work  was  begun  in  1230. 
Knights  eager  to  win  fame  by  engaging  in  the  war 
against  the  heathen  Prussians  flocked  hither  from  aU  lands; 
towns,  Kdnigsberg,  Thorn,  Kulm  and  others,  were  founded; 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  the  order  was 
soon  pressing  fanher  eastwards.  Courland  and  Livonia  wcve 
brought  into  subjection,  and  into  these  lands  alsp  rktyui* 
instituUons  were  introduced  and  German  settlers  brongfat  the 
arts  of  peace. 

The  age  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  is,  in  many  respect^ 
the  most  interesting  in  the  medieval  bistoiy  of  Germany.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  men  and  great  ideas,  of  dramatic 
contrasts  of  character  and  opinionr-on  the  one  side 
a  broad  humanitarianiamxombizKd  with  a  gay  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world,  on  the  other  side  an  almost  super- 
human spirituality  which  sought  its  ideal  in  the  rejection  <d 
all  that  the  world  could  give.  It  saw  the  new-birth  ol  poetry 
and  of  art;  it  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  friars.  The  contest 
between  Empire  and  Papacy  was  more  than  a  mere  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  two  world-powers';  it  was  a  war  to  the 
death  between  two  fundamentally  opposite  conceptions  of  life, 
which  in  many  respects  antidpated  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Tlie  emperor  Frederick 
II.  himself  stands  out  as  the  type  of  the  one  tendency;  Innocent 
III.,  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dominic,  in  their  various  d^reea, 
are  types  of  the  other.  Frederick  himself,  of  course,  was  Italian 
rather  than  German,  akin  to  the  despots  of  the  Renaisaanoe 
in  his  many-sided  culture,  his  tolerant  scepticism  and  his  poligr 
of  "  cruelty  wdl  applied."  The  culture  of  which  he  waa  the 
supreme  representative,  that  of  Italy  and  of  Provence,  took 
a  more  serious  shade  when  it  penetrated  into  Germany.  The 
German  Minnesinier  and  romance-writers,  whose  golden  age 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  were  not  content 
only  to  sing  the  joy  of  life  or  the  chivalrous  virtues  of  courage, 
courtesy  and  reverence  for  women;  thQr  in  some  sort  anticipated 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Reformation  by  championing  the 
claims  of  the  German  nation  against  the  papal  monarchy  and 
pure  religion,  as  they  concdved  it,  against  the  arrogance  and 
corruption  of  the  dergy.  In  them  the  medieval  hty  point  of 
view  became  articulate,  finding  perhaps  its  most  remarkable 
expression  in  the  ideas  of  religious  toleration  proclaimed  by 
Walther  von  der  Vogdwdde  and  Wolfram  voa  Escbenbach. 
In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  victory  of  the  Papacy  was  the 
victory  of  obscurantism.  German  culture,  aftet  a  short  revival, 
perished  once  more  amid  the  smoke  of  the  fires  kindled  by 
Conrad  of  Marburg  and  his  fellow  inquisitors. 

In  architecture,  as  In  literature^  this  period  was  also  one  of 
great  achievement  in  Germany.  Of.  the  noble  palaces  which  it 
produced  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg  (^.v.)  remains  a  perfect 
specimen,  while  the  many  magni^cent  churches  dating  from 
this  time  that  still  survive,  prove  the  taste,  wealth  and  piety 
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of  Um  buTghen.  For  tte  science  of  government,  too,  much  was 
done,  partibr  by  the  inirodvction  from  Italy  of  the  study  of  Roman 
latr,  pcirtly  by  the  collection  of  native  customs  in  the  Sachsen- 
spiegd  compiled  by  Eike  von  Repgow  early  in  the  13th  century, 
ajid  the  less  vakuible  Deutschtnspiegel  and  Sckwabtnspiegd. 
Altogether,  Germany  has  seen  no  more  fascinating  epoch,  none 
more  full  of  Kfe,  movement  and  colour. 

Yet  it  was  In  this  age  that  the  German  nation  utterly  lost  its 
political  strength.  Even  after  Lothair  the  Saxon,  a  line  of 
sovereigns  rigidly  confining  themselves  to  their  own 
kingdom  might  have  mastered  the  many  influences 
which  were  making  for  disunion.  But  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family,  like  their  Saxon  and  Franconian 
predecessors,  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
oniversal  dominion;  and  thus  the  crown  which  had  once  been 
significant  of  power  and  splendour  gradually  sank  into  contempt. 
Under  the  strong  rule  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his  son  this 
process  was  temporarily  stopped,  but  only  to  advance  more 
rapidly  whea  they  were  gone.  During  the  confusion  of  the  civil 
war  carried  on1>y  Otto  IV.  and  Philip,  the  princes,  being  subject 
to  hardly  any  check,  freely  obtained  crown  lands  and  crown 
tights,  and  the  mischief  was  too  extensive  to  be  undone  by 
Frederick  II.  In  1220,  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
church  to  bis  son  Henry,  he  formally  confirmed  the  spiritual 
princes  in  their  usurpations;  eleven  years  later  at  Worms 
still  more  extensive  advantages  were  granted  to  the  princes, 
both  spiritual  and  secular,  and  these  formal  concessions  formed 
the  bwful  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  princely  class.  Such 
anthortty  as  the  emperor  reserved  for  himself  he  could  exercise 
but  feebly  from  a  distant  land  in  which  his  energies  were  other- 
wise occupied.  His  immediate  successors  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  exercised  any  authority  whatever;  and  they  lost  hold  of 
the  border  c<Hintries  which  had  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  or 
connected  with  Germany.  Thenceforth  Denmark  and  Pdand 
rendered  no  homage  to  the  German  crown,  and  Burgundy  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  France. 

The  country  was  not  now  divided  into  a  few  duchies  which, 
with  Wilful  management,  might  still  in  times  of  emergency 
dnttf  have  been  made  to  act  together.  The  age  of  the 
•/!*«  great  duchies  was  past.  As  we  have  seen,  Bavaria 
#^>"fc  was  shewn  of  extendve  lands,  over  which  new  dukes 
^^'^^  were  placed,  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony  was  altogether 

broken  up.  Swabia  and  Franconia  ceased  to  have  dukes,  and 
Lorraine  gave  place  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant  and  other  smaller 
states.  Thus  there  were  archbishops,  bishops,  abbofs,  dukes, 
margraves,  landgraves,  counts— forming  together  a  large  body — 
each  of  whom  claimed  to  have  no  superior  save  the  emperor, 
whose  authority  they  mnd  their  predecessors  had  slowly  destroyed. 
All  immediate  nobles  were  not  princes;  but  even  petty  knights 
or  barons,  who  possessed  little  more  than  the  rude  towers  from 
which  they  descended  upon  passing  travellers,  if  their  only 
lord  was  the  emperor,  recognised  no  law  save  their  own  will. 
Another  independent  element  of  the  state  was  composed  of  the 
imperial  dties.  So  long  as  the  emperor  really  reigned,  they 
enjoyed  only  such  liberties  as  they  could  wring  from  him,  or 
as  he  voluntarily  conferred.  But  when  the  sovereign's  power 
decayed,  the  imperial  dties  were  really  free  republics,  governing 
themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  law  and  justice  (see 
Commiwe).  Besides  the  imperial  dties,  and  the  princes  and 
other  immediate  nobles,  there  were  the  mediate  nobles,  the 
men  who  held  land  in  fief  of  the  highest  dasses  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  who,  in  virtue  of  this  feudal  relation,  looked  down  upon 
the  allodial  proprietors  or  freemen,  and  upon  the  burghers. 
There  were  also  mediate  towns,  acknowledf^g  the  supremacy 
of  some  lord  other  than  the  soverdgn.  Beneath  all  these,  forming 
the  mass  of  the  agricultural  p(q|)uIation,  were  the  peasantry 
and  the  serfs,  the  latter  attachal  to  the  land,  the  former  ground 
down  by  heavy  taxes.  There  was  another  class,  large  and 
increasing  in  number,  which  was  drawn  from  various  sections  of 
aodety.  This  was  composed  of  men  who,  bdng  without  land, 
attached  themselves  to  the  emperor  or  to  some  powerful  noble; 
they  performed  servicu,  generally  of  a  military  nature,  for  their 
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lord,  and  were  called  Dienshm^Men  (mimsteriales).  Thesr 
were  often  transformed  into  "free  knights"  by  the  grant  of 
a  fief,  and  the  class  ultimately  became  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  knights. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  to  the  election  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  1373  is  generally  called  the  Great 
Interregnum,  and  it  was  used  by  the  princes  to  extend 
their  territories  and  to  increase  thdr  authority.  On 
several  occasions  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  German 
crown  would  become  hereditary,  but  it  had  been  kept  dective 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  among  them  being  the  jealousy  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  aristocracy.  In  theory 
the  election  of  each  king  needed  the  sanction  of  the  whole  of  the 
immediate  nobles,  but  in  {Mractice  the  right  to  choose  the  king 
had  passed  into  the  hancb  of  a  small  but  varying  number  of 
the  leading  princes.  During  the  xjth  century  several  attempts 
were  made  to  enumerate  these  princes,  and  at  the  contested 
dection  of  1257  seven  of  them  took  part.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  electoral  college  whose  members  at  this  time 
were  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier,  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  also  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  the  margrave  of  Brandenbui|^  and  the  king  of  Bohemia. 
After  this  event  the  dectors  became  a  distinct  dement  in  the 
state.  They  were  important  because  they  could  maintain  the 
impotence  of  the  crown  to  check  disorder  by  imposing  conditions 
upon  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  by  taking  care  that  no 
prince  powerful  enough'  to  be  dangerous  to  themselves  should 
be  elected  to  this  position. 

Until  the  time  of  the  interregnum  the  territories  of  a  prince 
were  rarely  divided  among  his  descendants,  the  reason  being 
that,  although  the  private  fids  of  the  nobles  were  oirUoa^ 
hereditary,  their  offices — margrave,  count  and  the  lUie  •/  ttm 
— were  in  theory  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  There  was  pfbae^ 
now  a  tendency  to  set  this  priodple  aside.  Otto  II.,  *■*■• 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  member  of  the  Wittdsbach  family,  had 
become  by  marriage  ruler  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  after 
his  death  these  extensive  lands  were  ruled  in  common  by  his 
two  sons;  but  in  1255  a  formal  division  took  i^ace-and  the 
powerful  family  of  Wittdsbach  was  divided  into  two  branches. 
About  the  sanie  time  the  small  duchy  of  Saxony  was  divided 
into  two  duchies,  those  of  Wittenberg  and  Lauenburg,  the  former 
to  the  sooth  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  great  mark  of 
Brandenburg,  and  there  were  similar  divisions  in  the  less  import- 
ant states.  It  was  thus  practically  settled  that  the  offices  and 
territories,  as  well  as  the  private  fiefs,  of  the  princes  were  heredi- 
tary, to  be  disposed  of  by  them  at  their  pleasure.  This  being 
thoroughly  establi^ed  It  would  have  bten  hard,  perhaps  im- 
possible, even  for  a  soverdgn  of  the  greatest  genius,  to  reassert 
jn  anything  like  its  full  extent  the  royal  authority.  The  process 
of  division  and  subdivision  which  steadily  went  on  broke  up 
Germany  into  a  bewildering  multitude  of  prindpalities;  but  as 
a  rufe  the  members  of  each  princely  house  held  together  against 
common  enemies,  and  ultimately  they  learned  to  arrange  by 
private  treaties  that  no  territory  should  pass  from  the  family 
while  a  single  representative  survived. 

The  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  princes  was  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  the  cities  into  new  importance.  Several  of 
them,  especially  Mainz.Worms  and  Spires,  had  received  ^^^  ^^^ 
vafuable  rights  from  the  kings  and  other  lords;  they 
were  becoming  self-governing  and  to  some  extent  independent 
communities  and  an  important  and  growing  element  in  the 
state.  The  increase  of  trade  and  a  system  of  taxation  pro- 
vided the  governing  body  with  funds,  which  were  used  to  fortify 
the  dty  and  in  other  ways  to  make  life  and  property  more  secure. 
The  destruction  of  imperial  authority  compelled  them  to  organize 
their  resources,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  against  ambitious 
neighbours.  They  began  to  form  leagues  which  the  greatest 
princes  and  combinations  of  princes  could  not  afford  to  despise. 
Of  these  leagues  the  chief  at  this  time  was  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Great  importance 
was  also  aequired  by  the  (lanseatic  League,  which  had  originated 
during  the  interregnum  in  a  treaty  of  alUance  between  Ltibeek 
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and  Hamburg.  It*4ilti«ati|y  iBdoded  nofc  timi  dgbty  dtiet 
and  became  one  o{  the  greatest  commercial  powers  Isx.  Europe 
(see  Hanseatic  League). 

A  political  system  which  allowed  the  princes  to  do  as  tb^ 
pleased  was  very  mudi  to  their  liking,  and  if  they  had  foUowed 
their  own  impulse  it  is  possiUe  that  they  would  never 
Jiave  placed  a  king  over  their  countiy.  But  the  pope 
intervened.  He  found  from  his  ttoiU>lcs  in  Italy  aad 
Irom  his  diminished  revenues  from  Germany  that  it 
would  be  still  convenient  to  have  in  the  latter  country  a  sovereign 
who,  like  some  of  his  predecessors^  would  be  the  protector  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  after  the  death  of  Richard  cff  Cornwall  in 
April  117s,  Pope  Gregory  X.,  ignoring  the  absent  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  tokl  the  electors  th^  if  they  did  not  cboose  |k  king 
he  himself  would  appoint  one.  The  threat  was  effective*  In 
September  1473  the  electors  met  and  raised  to  the  throne  a 
Swabian  noble,  Rudolph^  count  of  Habsburg,  who  proved  to 
possess  more  energy  than  they  had  imagined  possible.  For  some 
time  before  this  event  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany 
had  been  Ottakar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  wbo  by  marriage  and 
conquest  bad  obtained  large  territories  outside  his  native  king- 
dom, including  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  other  poosessiens  of  the 
extinct  family  of  Babenberg.  Having  himself  cherished  some 
hopes  of  receiving  the  German  crown  Ottakar  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  sovereign;  after  a  time  war  bn^  out 
between  them,  and  in  August  1178  in  a  battle  at  DOmkrut  on 
the  March  Ottakar  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  lands,  save 
Bohemia,  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  victor.  Rudolph 
had  been  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  this  enterprise  owing 
to  the  good  understanding  which  had  been  reached  between 
himself  and  the  pope,  to  whom  he  had  promisMl  to  allow  a  free 
hand  in  Italy. 

Rudolph  has  often  been  called  the  restorer  of  the  Oermnn 
kingdom,  but  he  has  little  real  claim  to  this  honourable  titVe. 
He  marched  once  or  twice  against  Utw-breakos,  but 
in  all  the  German  duchies  Uiere  were  frequent  dis- 
turbances which  he  did  very  littk  to  check.  In  his 
later  years  he  msde  some  attempts  to  maintain  the  public  peace* 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigourwithwhichhe  punidied 
robber  barons  in  Tburingia;  he  also  won  back  some  of  the  crown 
lands  and  dues  which  had  been  stolen  during  the  interregnum. 
But  be  made  no  essential  change  in  the  condition  of  Germany. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  a  king  could  hope 
to  overcome  the  arrogance  of  the  iMinces>  and  that  was  to  en- 
oourago  the  towns  by  forming  with  them  a  close  and  enduring 
alliance.  Rudolph,  however,  almost  invariably  favoured  the 
princes  and  not  the  towns..  The  latter  had  a  class  <A  burgher 
called  P/aklbHrger,  men  who  lived  in  the  (^n  country  outside 
the  Pfiiil&i  or  paltflsdes  of  the  town,  but  who  could  claim  the 
protection  of  the  municipal  authorities.  By  becoming  PfaM- 
biirgtr  -men  were  able  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  large 
landholdeis,  and  consequently  the  princes  strongly  opposed  the 
ritht  of  the  towns  to  seceive  them.  Not  only  did  the  king  take 
the  pnrt  of  the  princes  in  this  important  strug^,  but  he  harassed 
the  towns  by  subjecting  them  to  severe  imposts,  a  proceeding 
which  led  to  several  risings.  About  this  time  the  princes  were 
gaining  influence  in  another  direction.  Their  assent  to  all  im* 
portant  acts  of  state,  e^>edaUy  to  gnmts  of  crown  property, 
was  now  regacdcd  as  necessary  and  was  oonv^ed  by  means  of 
WiUebruirt  hencoforwani  they  were  not  mei«ly  the  advisers 
of  the.  king,  they  weoe  rather  partners  with  him  in  the  business 
of  government. 

'  Rudolph  had  all  the  sympathies  and  prejudieca  of  the  noble 
class,  and  the  supreme  object  of  hia  life  was  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  state  but  to  add  to  the  greatness  of  his 
tSi,^^,  ovn  familyr  a  poKcy  which  was  perhaps  justified  by 
tmmy*  the  condition  of  the  German  kingdom,  the  ruler  of 
which  had  pnu^tically  no  strength  save  that  which  he 
derived  from  his  hereditary  lands.  In  tbis  he  was  very  successful. 
Four  ye^tfs  after  the  fall  of  Ottakar  he  obtained  from  the  princes 
a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  to  the  granting  of  Austria,  Slyria 
»«d'Can»iola  to  his  own  sons,  Rudolph  and  Albert.    In  Ka86 
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Carinthia  was  given  to  Meilifaafd,  count  of  Tirol,  on  condilidn 
that  when  his  male  line  became  eztittct  it  should  pass  to  the 
Habsborgs.  Thus  Rudolph  made  himself  memorable  as  the  real 
founder  oif  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

It  was  in  vaSn  that  Rudo^  sought  to  obtain  the  suoccsaon 
to  the  crown  for  one  of  his  sons;  the  etectocs  would  not  taka 
a  step  which  might  emUnger  their  own  rights,  add  ^^^^^^ 
neariy  a  year  after  the  lung's  death  in  July  12^1  they  iSSm. 
chose  Adolph,  count  of  Nassau,  and  not  Rudolph's 
surviving  son  Albert,  astfaetrsovecieign.  Adolph^  an  insignificant 
prince,  having  been  ohUged  to-  reward  his  supporters,  richly, 
wished  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  and  w 
secure  an  extensive  tertitoiy  for  his  family.  Meissen,  wMth  he 
claimed  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  Tburingia,  which  he 
bought  from  the  landgrave  Albert  IL,  seeoMd  toofi^er  a  tavoniable 
field  for  this  undertaking,  and  he  spent  a  large  part  of  ba  abort 
reign  in  a  futile  attempt  to  cany  out  his  plan.  In  his  focdgn 
policy  Adolph  allied  hhnself  with  Edward  I.  of  England  agniiist 
PhiUp  IV.  of  France,  but  after  declaring  war  on  France  in  August 
1 304  he  <li<l  nothing  to  assist  his  aUy.  At  home  lie  relieved  the 
cities  of  some  of  their  burdens  and  upheld  them  in  the  quarrel 
about  the  PfahlkUrgtr;  and  he  sought  to  isolate  Albert  of 
Habsburg,  who  was  treating  with  Philip  of  France.  But  many 
of  the  princes  wen  disgusted  with  him  and,  led  by  Albert  of 
Habsbprg,  Gerhard,  archbishop  of  Maina,  and  Wenceslaua  IL, 
king  of  Bohemia,  th^r  decided  to  overthrow  him,  and  at  Mains  in 
June  1398  he  was  declared  deposed.  He  resisted  the  sentence^ 
butr  Albert,  who  had  httn  chosen  his  successor,  marched  asaanat 
him,  and  in  July  isoS^  at  GflUheim  near  Worms,  Adolph  waa 
defeated  and  killed. 

After  Adolph's  death  Albert  was  again  chosen  German  king, 
and  was  crowned  at  Aix<4a-OiapeUe  in  August  1998.  Like  hs 
father  Rudolph,  the  new  king  made  it  the  principal 
object  of  his  reign  to  increase  the  power  of  his  house, 
but  he  failed  in  hH  attempts  to  add  Bohemia  add.  Tburingia 
to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful  i&  his  endeavour  to  seise  the  countries  of  Holland 
and  2Seahmd  as  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  In  other  dinctiona, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  recovered  some  of  the  lost 
crown  lands  and  sought  to  abolisfa  new  and  ttaauthorised  tolls 
00  the  Rhine;  he  encouraged  the  towns  and  took  meaanren 
to  reiuress  private  wars;  he  befriended  the  serfo  and  protected 
the  persecuted  Jews.  For  a  time  Albert  allied  himself  witli 
Philip  IV.  of  France  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  had 
refused  to  recognise  him  as  king,  but  in  1303  he  made  peace  witb 
the  pope,  a  step  which  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Bohemia  and  Thnringia.  The  greatest  danger  which  be  bad  to 
face  during  his  reign  came  from  a  league  which  was  formed 
against  him  in  1300  by  the  four  Rhenish  electors-'tbe  three 
afchbishops  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine^wbo  dasGked 
his  foreign  policy  and  tesented  his  action  witb  regard  to  the  tolls. 
Albert,  however,  shmxh'^^  l>y  ^«  towns,  was  victorioca;  and 
the  revolting  electors  soon  made  their  peace. 

After  Albert's  murder,  which  took  place  in  May  1308,  Henry, 
count  of  Luxemburg,  a  brother  of  Baldwin  (i285>i3S4),  the 
powerful  archbishop  of  Trier,  became  king  as  Henry  jy^^^  ^a, 
VIL  Although  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  his 
son  John  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  aggrandiaement  of  his 
kmily  was  not  the  main  object  of  this  xemarkable  sovereign, 
the  last  German  king  of  the  old,  ambitious  type.  It  was  tke 
memory  of  the  Empire  which  stirrOd  his  blood;  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  reign  he  looked  forward  to  securing  the  Lombard  a»d 
the  imperial  crowns.  Hm  purpose  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  force  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Ghibellines,  whose 
aspirations  found  utterance  hi  Dante's  noble  prose,  but  his  life 
waa  too  short  for  him  to  fulfilthe  hopes  of  his  friends.  Haviag 
restored  the  Rhine  tOUs  to  Che  Rheni^  archbishops  and  made  hia 
peace  with  the  Habsbwgs,  Henry  went  to  Italy  in  the  automn 
of  1310,  not,  however,  «^  a  large  army,  and  remained  in  the 
peninsula  until  his  death  in  August  1313.  As  in  former  tianea 
the  effect  of  the  connexiott  of  Germany  with  Italy  was  altogether 
misdu6V0tt%  because  to  expefUte  hia  Italian  journey  the  kia^ 
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kad  added  to  tMt  greitiprhdlcteiof  tlm^priaeerand  had  Rfte^ied 
tlie  enogiet  of  ^t  ttMms.- 

Af Ur  Heory'a  d«Uh  the  eleclon»  again  fearing  lest  the  German 
crown  should  become  heredkaiy,  rafused  to  ciMose  the  late 
r«dy  tk»  ^°B^  yoong  SOB,  Jblm  of  Bohemia,  as  their  ruler, 
akboQgfa  the  oaiKtidaturfe  of  this  prince  was  supported 
1^  the  powerful  archbishops  Bakiwia  of  Trier  and 
Peter  ol  Maitta.  Thejr  failed,  inf act,  (0 agree  upon  any 
one  candidate^  and  after  a  long  delay  thoe  was  a 
deidile  election  for  the  throM.  This  look  place  in  October  1514, 
when  the  largef  party  cboee  Louk  IV.|  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
while  the' snmUer  party  gare  their  votes  to  Frederick  the  Fair, 
Aike  of  Austria,  a  so*of  King  Albert  I.  Althdagh  related  tocach 
other,  Louis  and  Frederick  had  oooie  to  blows  befiore  this  event; 
they  represented  two  rival  houses,  those  of  Wlttdsbach  and 
Habsburg,  and  the  election  only  served  to  feed  the  iame  of  their 
atitagohisio.  A  aeoond  time  war  broke  out  between  them. 
fHw  struggle,  markM  by  numeHRia  raids,  ai^es  and  skihnisheB, 
teted  for  niDe  yeacs,  being  pcadifcally  ended  by  Frederick's 
idecisivedcfeat  at  MlihhkrfiA September  1339.  The  vanquished 
king  remained  in  captivity  imtil  1525,-  when^  during  the  contest 
i>etween  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  Louis  came  to  tenna  with 
him.  FiCderick  acknowledged  hk  rival,  and  later  the  suggestion 
was  put  forward  that  they  should  rule  Germany  joinlty,  but  this 
arrangement  aroissed  nkuch  opposition  and  it  came  to  nothing. 
Fttdcti^  returned  into  a!h  honourable  captivity  and  died  ifi 
Jftmiary  1330. 

The  success  of  Louis  in  his  war  with  Frederick  was  to  sOme 
extent  due  to  tbie  imperial  cities,  iwUdi  supported  him  from 

Catt0»  '  ^^  ^'"^'  ^^^  ^^3^  ^'^  ^^y  ^y  '^  taxes,  but  they 
0/  tb0  made  splendid  voluntary  oontributsons,  thus  enabling 
McwM  •i  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  to  oontintie  the  fight. 
4'*^"*.  -But  Louis  was  perhaps  stiH  ineie  indebted  for  his 
yictoiy  to  the  memorable  conflict  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
H^bi^hurgs,  the  defeat  of  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Mocgarten  in 
131 5  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  his  position.  Thus  this  struggle 
for  freedom,  although  belonging  property  to  the  history  of 
Swltaerlaad,  exercised  mueh'influeiKe  on  the  course  of  Gefraan 
history. 

Had  Lovis  been  wise  and  prtidenr,  it  itould  have  been  fiurly 
easy  for  him  to  attain  a  strong  position  after  his  vidory  at 
MOhMorf .  But  he  thtew  away  his  advantages.  He 
^^*^  ^*  offended  John  of  Bbfaentia,  who  had  aided  hfan  at 
MOhldorf ,  thus  cdnverting  a  -uwful  friend  into  a:  foc^ 
jnidable  foe,  and  his  other  actions  were  hardly  more 
TUffidoifr.  J6hn  waa  probably  alarmed  at  the  ^Kreaie  in  the 
power  of  the  German  king,  and  about  the  sane  time  a  similar 
f«ar  had  begun  to  posMSs  Pope  John  XXII.  and  Charles  IV. 
of  FMncti.  AboQt't3a3  Ixnila had aecuivdthe  markof  llisanden<» 
burg  for  Us  sbn  LouJs,  and  he  was  eager  «o  ag^^randlxe  his  family 
!n  other  directions.  It  wai  juat  at  therimewheahefaad  estranged 
John  of  Bohemia  that  the  pope  made  hit  decisive  uorvor  Assert* 
ing  that  the  German  crown  could  only  be  worn  by  one  who 
had  received  the  papal  approbathm  he  tailed  upon  Louts  to  ky 
A  dowA;'tbe  ansiwer  was  an  indignant  refusal,  and  in  1394  the 
king  #as  dedared  deposed  and  exoomrnunlcate.  Thus  the  ancient 
fttriiggl^  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  Waa  renewed,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  pen,  wielded  by  Marslglio  of  Padua,  William 
of  Occam,  John  of  Jandun  and  othen,  played  an  important  part, 
and  in  which  the  new  ideas  in  religfon  and  politica  worked 
sttadily  against  the  arrogant  papal  claim.  The  ^Mpe  and  his 
Flinch  ally,'Chaifes  IV.^  whom  it  was  proposed  to  seat  apbnithe 
German  throne,  had  cofn^Iet«ly  misread  th<  signs  of  the  times, 
and  their  ichemcft  met  with  very  little  fltvotir  ia  Genraay. 
No  longer  had  the  princes  as  in  former  years  any  i«aaoii.to  diead 
the  designs  of  an  ambitious  king;  the  destinies' of  the  kingdom 
Were  Iff  their  own  hands  and  they  would  not  permit  them  44  be 
contrdled  by  an  alien  power.  Such  *#«&  the  attitdde  of  most  of 
thetempotti  princes^  and  many  tpirittialpriiices  took  tbraame 
view;  Am  t6t  the  electors,  th^y  had  the  strongcft  poesiMe  motive 
for  resisting  the  papbl  daim,  hecause  if  this  were  once  admitted 
they  would  quickly  lose  their  growing  importance  in  the  ataie. 
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Lastly,  ihecitkswhttbhadatood  bddntd  the  Empire  iii  the  most 
diffitult  crista  of  its  tontM  with  Riome  were  not  likely  to  desert 
it  now. 

Thus  encouraged,  or  rather  driven  forward,  by  the  national 
Sentiment  Louis  continued  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
crown  against  the  pope.  In  1327  he  marched  into 
Italy,  where  he  had  powerful  and  numerous  friends 
in  the  Ghibdine  party,  tiv  Visconti  fkmily  and  othen; 
in  January  1338  he  waa  crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  and  after 
this  event  be  declared  Pope  John  deposed  and  raised  Peter  of 
Conrara  to  the  papal  chair  aa  Nicholas  V.  The  concluding 
stages  of  this  expedition,  Were  not  favourable  to  the  new  emperor, 
but  hia  humihation  was  only  sb'ght  and  it  did  not  appreciably 
affect  the  cooditions  of  the  controversy. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  there 
was  peace.  But  this  was  soon  broken  hy  a  dispute  over  the 
succession  to  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  county 
of  TboI,  then  ruled  by  Henry  V.,  who  waa  without  o!S«^. 
sons,  and  whose  daughter,  Margaret  Maultasch^  was 
married  to  John  Henry,  margrave  of  Moravia,  a  son  of  John  of 
Bohemia.'  Upon  these  lands  the  three  great  families  in  Germany, 
thoae  of  Wittebbadi,  of  Habsburg  and  of  Luxemburg,  were 
already  easting  covetous  eyes;  Carinthia,  moreover,  was 
claimed  by  the  Hababuigs  in  virtue  of  an  arcangement  made  in 
1286.  Thus  a  struggle  between  the  Luxemburgs  and  the  Habs<- 
bufgs  appeared  certain,  and  Louis,  amdous  to  secure  for  his 
house  m  share  of  the  spoil,  hesitated  for  a  time  between  these 
rivals.  Ih  133s  Duke  Henry  died  and  the  emperor  adjudged 
his  lands  to  the  Habsbnrgs;  wars  broke  out,  and  the  result  was 
that  John  Henry  secured  Tirol  while  the  other  contending 
family  added  Carinthia  to  its  Austrian  possessions. 

During  this  time  Louia  had  been  negotiating  continually 
with  Pope  John  and  with  his  successor  Benedict  XII.  to  regain 
the  fovonir  of  the  diurch,  and  so  to  secure  a  free  hand 
for  his  des^;ns  in  Germany.  But  the  pope  was  not  '^^^ 
equally  compfadsant,  and  in  1337  the  emperor  allied  2J^^ 
himself  with  Edward  HI.  of  Enghind  against  PMUp  VI. 
of  France,  whom  he  regarded  aa  prhnarily  responrible  for  the 
unyieslding  attitude  of  the  Papacy.  This  move  was  very  popular 
in  Germany,  and  the  papal  party  received  a  further  rebuff  in 
July  1338  when  the  electors  met  at  Reuse  and  declared  that  in 
no  possible  manoer  could  they  allosr  any  control  over,  or 
limitation  of,  their  electoral  rights.  As  a  sequel  to  tins  declara' 
tion  the  diet^  misetlng'at  Frankfort  a  month  later,  asserted  that 
the  imperial  power  proceeded  from  God  akme  and  that  the 
individual  diosen  by  a  ma|ority  of  the  electors  to  occupy  this 
high  station  needed  no  ooofinnation  from  the  pope,  or  from 
any  one  else,  to  make  his  election  vah'd.  Contrary  opinions 
they  denounced  as  pesti/avdogmaia. 

But  in  spite  of  this  support  Louis  threw  away  his  advantages; 
he  abandoned  Edward  III.  in  1341,  although  this  step  did  not 
twin  for  him,  as  he  desired,  the  goodwill  of  the  pope,  f^fg 
and  hd  was  aoon  involved- in  a  more  serious  strug^  Mrf  utt 
with  John  of  Bohemia  and  the  Luxemburgs.  With  jff!^' 
his  Bohemian  folloiters  John  Henry  had  made  himself  ^"'^ 
very  unpopular  in  Tirol,  where  his  wife  soon  counted  herself 
among  his  enemies,  and  in  134 1  be  was  driven  from  the  land, 
while  hCaigaret  announced  her  intention  of  repudiating  him 
and  marrying  the  emperor's  son  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg* 
Tha  emperor  himsdf  entered  heartily  into  this  scheme  for 
increasing  the  power  of  his  family;  he  declared  the  marriage 
with  John  HeUry  void,  and  bestowed  upon  his  son  and  his  bride 
Margaret  not  6nly  Tirol,  but  also  Carinthia,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Habsburgs»  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  unite  together 
all  the  am'pemr's  foes,  inclading  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who,  like  his 
predeoesiort,  had  refuted  the  adimncea  of  Louis;  but  in  134$* 
before  the  gathering  storm  broke,  the  emperor  took  possession 
t>f  the  ^unties  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Friesland,  which  had 
b«en  left  without  a  ruler  bj^  the  death  of  his  brother-inrlaw, 
Cbtfnt  William  IV.  By  this  rime  John  of  Bohemia  and  his 
affies  had  completed  their  pfams.  Injuly  1346  five  of  the  electoia 
met,  aAd«  having  declared  Louis  deposed,  they  raised  Johifa 
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ion  Charles,  mnsravtoiMoriviaj  to  l&tGennnitliMAe.  Fo» 
A  time  no  serious  steps  were  tsken  against  Louis*  but  after  King 
John  had  met  his  death  at  Cr6cy  Cburles,  who  succeeded  hiaa  as 
king  of  Bohemia,  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  war, 
and  only  tlie  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  (October  1347)  saved 
Germany  from  dvil  strife. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  Louis's  personal  character  his 
reign  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  German  history.  The 
j^  daim  of  the  Papacy  to  political  supremacy  received 

^mmtto  in  bis  time  its  death-blow,  and  the  popes  themselves 
#•09"  •^  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  alienatkm  from  Rome  which 
f^'*'  was  effeaed  at  the  Reformation.  With  regard  to  the 
public  peace  Louis  persistently  followed  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Albert  I.  He  encouraged  the  princes  to  form  alliances  for 
its  maintenance,  and  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  such  alliances 
existed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  cities  be  usually 
showed  himself  a  faithful  friend.  In  many  of  them  there  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  a  strugi^  between  the  old  patridan 
families  and  the  democratic  gilds.  Louis  could  not  always 
foUow  his  own  impulses,  but  whenever  be  could  be  associated 
himself  with  the  latter  psrty.  Thus  in  his  day  the  government 
of  the  imperial  cities  became  more  democratic  and  industry 
and  trade  flourished  as  they  had  never  before  done.  The  steady 
dislike  of  the  princes  was  the  best  proof  of  the  importance  Of 
the  cities.  They  contained  elements  capable  of  enoftnous 
development;  and  had  a  great  king  arisen  he  mi^t  even  yet, 
by  their  means,  have  secured  for  Germany  a  truly  national  life. 
In  January  1349  the  friends  of  the  late  emperor  elected  GOatfaer, 
count  of  Schwarzburg,  as  tbdr  king,  but  before  thb  occurrence 
CkatiM  CharlesofMoravia.byaliberaluseofgiftsandprOmises, 
#v.  b0'  had  won  over  many  of  his  enemies,  prominent  among 
J*""*  whom  were  the  dties.  In  a  few  months  Gfinther 
. '*  himself  abaildoned  the  strag^,  dying  shortly  after* 
wards,  and  about  the  same  time  his  victorious  rival  was  recog- 
nised by  Louis  of  Brandenbuig,  the  head  of  the  Wittelsbach 
family.  As  king  of  Bohemia  Charies  was  an  enligfatened  and 
capable  ruler,  but  he  was  indifferent  towards  Germany,  although 
this  country  never  stood  in  more  urgent  need  of  a  strong  and 
beneficent  sovereign.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  the  people; 
especially  in  the  south  and  west,  attacked  and  plundered  the 
Jews;  and  the  consequent  disoni^  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
lavages  of  the  Black  Death  and  by  the  (H^ctkes  and  preaching 
of  the  Flagellants,  both  events  serving  to  spur  the  maddened 
popuhLce  to  renewed  outrages  on  the  Jews.  In  dealing  with  this 
outburst  of  fanaticism  many  of  the  princes^  both  ^iritual  and 
secular,  di^layed  vigour  and  humanity,  but  Charies  saw  only 
in  the  sufferings  of  this  people  an  excuse  for  robbing  them  0!  theit 
wealth. 

Charles's  most  famous  achievement  was  the  issue'  of  the 
Golden  Bull  (9.9.).  Although  the  principle  of  dection  had 
iong  beoi  adndtted  and  practised  with  regard  to  the 
German  crown,  yet  it  waSsurroundcdbymanypractlcal 
diificuldes.  For  instance,  if  the  territory  belonging 
to  an  electoral  family  Were  divided,  as  was  often  the 
case,  it  had  never  been  settled  whether  all  the  ruling  princes 
Were  to  votey  or,  if  one  only  were  entitled  to  this  privilege*  by 
what  prindple  the  choice  was  to  be  made.  Over  these  atid  other 
similar  points  many  disputes  had  arisen,  and,  havDig  been 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome  in  April  13  $5,  Charles  decided  to  set 
these  doubts  at  rest.  The  Golden  Bull,  promulgated  in  January 
S3 56  and  again  after  some  tedious  negotiations. in  Pecembn 
of  the  same  year,  fixed  the  nuiaber  of  electors  at  seven,  Saxfr 
Wittenberg  and  not  Saxe^baoenbuig  obtaining  the  Saxon  voGt^ 
and  the  vole  of  the  Wittelsbachs  bdng  given  to  Ih^  Elder  Of  the 
Rhcfusb  Palatinate  and  not  to  the  duke  of  BaVaria.  Dhe  votes 
of  a  majonty  of  the  electors  were  held  to  make  an  election  valid. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  Of  dispute  between 
the  princes  of  a  single  bousei  the  countries  tuled  by  the  ious 
secular  .jehctors^Bohemia,  the  Rhenlib  f  alat  tuate, .  •  SaMwy 
and  Brandenburg^were  declared  80  be  indivisible  flJid. to  be 
iMritable  only  by  the  accepted  rules  of  pna^dgeniture.  The 
electors  were  granted  fuU  sovedagn  lights  dkw  thdt  hMid% 
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and  their  subjects  were  alhmed  to  appeal  to  the  toyal  or  the 
imperial  tribunals  only  in  case  they  could  not  obtain  justice  ds^- 
where.  A  blow  was  struck  at  the  dties,  which  were  forbiddeii 
to  form  leagues  or  to  recdve  ^akBHirger, 

If  the  Golden  Bull  be  excepted,  the  true  interest  of  this  reign 
is  in  the  movements  beyond  the  range  of  Uie  eaipeioc'a  inflfQce. 
It  is  sigm'ficant  that  at  this  iime  the  PemimckU,  or 
Fehmic  Courts  {qjt,),  vastly  extended  the  Sphere  of 
tbdr  activitia,  siod  that  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
central  authority  they  were  respected  as  a  chedt  upon  the  lawlrs* 
ness  of  the  princes.  The  cities,  ootwitfastaading  every  kind  of 
discouragement,  formed  new  assodatiooa  for  mutual  ddeaoe 
or  stiengthened  those  which  akeady  existed.  The  Hansfstk 
League  carried  on  war  with  Valdemar  V.,  king  id  Denmark,  and 
his  aUy,  the  king  of  Norwayi  seventy-seven  towns  dedaring 
war  on  these  monarchs  in  X367,  and  emerged  victorious  Itdbs 
the  strug^  while  its  commerce  extended  to  near^  all  parts 
of  the  kttOwn  world.  In  1376  some  Swabian  towns  iarmtd 
a  league  which,  in  spite  of  the  amperial  prohibitioB,  toon  became 
powerful  in  south-west  Germany  and  defeated  the  lotces  of  tkt 
count  of  WQrttembeig  at  Reutlingen  in  May  1377*  The  cnsperor; 
meanwhile,  was  ooctqned  in  numerous  hitrigues  to  streaiilhcn 
his  personal  podtion  and  to  increase  the  power  of  his  houack 
In  these  he  was  very  fortunate,  manwging  far  more  thanr  bit 
predecessors  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  Papacy  and  the  jxinoefc 
The  resuh  was  that  whenhe  died4n  November  1378  he  woie  the 
crowns  of  the  Empire,  of  Geimany,  of  Bohemia,  of  Lonhardy 
and  of  Burgutady;  he  had  added  Lower  Lutatia  and  parts  ot 
Silesia  to  Bohemia;  be  had  secured  the  mark  of  Brandcnbuif 
for  his  son  Wenceslaus  in  1373;  and  he  had  bought  part  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  territories  in  all  parts  of  Gemiany. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  his  son  Wenceslaus,  who  had  been 
crowned  German  king  In  July  1376,  was  recogniaed  by  the 
princes  as  their  ruler,  but  the  new  sovcieign  vas 
careless  andindolent  and  in  a  few  years  betoft  Germany  Jj^^aT 
to  look  after  itself.  During  his  reign  the  struggle 
between  the  princes  and  the  dties  renched  its  chniax.  Following 
the  example  set  by  the  dectoii  at  Rense  both  parties  lomwd 
associations  for  protection,  prominent  among  these  being  the 
Swabian  League  on  the  one  tide  and  the  Loigue  ol  the  lion 
{Ldwtnlmmiyt  on  the  other.  The  result  was  that  the  central 
authority  was  almost  entirely  disregarded.  Wenceslaus  favoured 
first  one  of  the  antagonists  and  then  the  other,  but  akhoui^ 
he  showed  some  desire  to  put  an  eod^  the  inaeashig  amount 
pf  disorder  he  waa  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  take  a  strong  and 
definite  line  of  acdon.  The  cities  entered  upon  the  approach- 
ing contest  nt  a  considetable  disadvantage.  Often  they  were 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  large  stretehes  of  leiritoiy 
under  the  rule  of  a  hottfle  prince  and  dieir  trade  was  pet^uliarly 
liable  to  attack  by  an  ndventurous  body  of  knight^  The 
dtixens,  who  Ivere  called  upon  to  fiii^t  thdr  battles^  were  U8ua% 
unable  to  oontend  successfully  wkh  men  whose  whole  livtt 
had  been  passed  in  warfare;  the  isolation  of  the  cities  "was  not 
favourable  to  the  creation  or  mobiliealion  of  an  a^^ive  and 
homogeneous  force;  and,  moreover,  at  this  time  many  of  thess 
were  disturbed  by  intetnsl  troubtea.  However,  they-minimised 
this  handicap  by  joining  league  to  league;  ia  13&1,  the  SwaUaa 
and  the  Rhoiish  cities  formed  an  alliance  for  three  yeera,  whfle 
the  Swabian  League  obtained  promises  of  hdp  from  the  Swiss. 
,  The  Swiss  opened  the  figbC  Attacked  by  the  Habsbufi 
they  defeated  and  killed  Dtdce  Leopold  of  Austria  «t  Stmpech 
in  July  S3fi6  and  gained  another  victory  at  Nifds^wo 
yeais  Um;  bnt  their  alUes»  the  Swabian  dties»  2£Xrte 
were  notveqnally  prompt  or  equally  fortunate.  The  omm^, 
deddveyear  vnt  1388,  when  the  strife  became  genfsral 
all  over  eeuth-wtst  Germany.  In  August  1388  the  prince^ 
under  Count  .Eberhard  of  Wilrtten^rg,  completdy  defeated 
tbdr  foet  at  Ddfiingen,  while  in  the  ioUowing  November  Rupert 
IL,  -elector  palatine  cf  the  Rhintt.  was  e^puJly  ^uccesafvl  in 
his.nitack  on  the  tones  of  the  Rhenish  dties  near  Wonaa^ 

>So  eslled  from  the  hedge  ^vom  by  the  kmghts  {LiwtmHUm} 
■fhtt  comeowd  it. 
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KThftMttioivyoacoBipfllfdthf  cpnbaUBtalD^MPeto  tenot,  md 
greatly  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  cities  peace  was  made  ia  1389. 
The  main  result  of  this  struggle  was  everywhere  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  princes  and  to  incite  them  to  fresh  acts  of 
eggimion.  During  the  same  time  the  Hanse  towns  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  difficulty.  They  were  disturbed  by  dcmocrattc 
movements  in  many  of  the  cities  and  they  were  threatened  by 
the  changing  politics  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  I>enmark,  and  by  their  union  in  1397;  their  trading 
success^  had  raised  up  powerful  enemies  and  had  embroiled 
them  with  England  and  with  Flanders,  and  the  Teutonic  Order 
and  neighbouring  princes  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
their  otner  difficulties. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  discontent  felt  at  the 
incompetent  and  absent  German  king  took  &  decided  iontu 
The  movement  was  led  by  th6  four  Rhenish  electors, 
and  after  some  preliminary  proceedings  these  princes 
met  in  August  1400^  having  declared  Wenceslaus 
dethroned  they  chose  one  of  their  number,  the  elector 
palatine  Rupert.  III.,  in  his  siead,  and  the  deposed  monarch 
accepted  the  sentence  almost  without  demur.  Rupert  was  an 
excellent  elector,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances  would 
have  made  &  good  king,  but  so  serious  were  the  jealousies  and 
divisions  in  the  kingdom  that  he  found  little  scope  for  his  energies 
outside  the  Palatinate.  In  spite  of  the  peace  of  1389  the  dties 
had, again  begun  to  form  leagues  for  peace;  but,  having  secured 
«  certain  amount  of  recognition  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,, 
the  new  king  turned  aside  from  the  pressing  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  in  1401  made  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  Rome,  an 
enterprise  wUch  covered  him  with  ridicule.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  had  to  face  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  princes, 
and  this  contest,  together  with  vain  attempts  to  restore  order, 
occupied  him  until  his  death  in  May  1410. 

After*s  Rupert's  death  two  counnsj  Jobst,  margrave  of 
Moravia,  and  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  were  in  the  autumn 
of  1410  both  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  by  oppos- 
ing parties;  and  the  position  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  deposed  king,  Wenceslaus,  was 
still  alive.  Jobst,  however,  died  in  January  141 1, 
and  in  the  succeeding  July  Sigismund,  having  come  to  terms 
with  Wenceslaus,  was  again  dected  king  and  was  generally 
recognizeo.  'The  commanding  questions  of  this  reign  were 
ecclesiastical.  It  was  the  age  of  the  great  schism,  thiee  popes 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  (Christendom,  and  of  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  of  Basel;  in  all  ranks  of  the  Cl^urch  there  was  an 
urgsiir  cry  tor  reform.  Unfortunately  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  met  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Sigismund  in  14 14, 
marred  its  labours  by  the  judicial  murders  of  John  Huss  and 
of  Jerome  of  Pragxie.  Thb  act  greatly  incensed  the  Bohemians, 
who  broke  into  revolt  in  14 19,  and  a  new  and  fiercer  outburst 
4>ccurred  in  1430  when  Sigismund,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Wenceslaus  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  preceding  August,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  crushing  the  Hussites.  Led  by  their 
famous  general,  John  2iika,  the  Bohemians  won  several  battles 
and  spread  havoc  and  terror  through  the  neighbouring  German 
lands.  During  the  progress  of  this  revolt  Germany  was  so 
divided  and  her  king  was  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  crush  the  malcontents.  At 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1422  and  at  that  of  Frankfort  in  1427 
Sigismund  endeavoured  to  raise  men  and  money  by  means  of 
contributions  from  the  estates,  but  the  plan  failed  owing  to 
mutual  jealousies  and  especially  to  the  resistance  of  the  cities. 
He  secured  some  help  from  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  from 
Albert  of  Austria,  afterwards  the  German  king  Albert  II.,  and 
irom  Frederick  of  Meissen,  to.whoin  he  granted  the;  electoral 
duchy  of  Saxe- Wittenberg;  but  it  was  only  when  the  Hussites 
were  split  into  two  factions,  and  when  Ziika  was  dead,  that 
Germany  was  in  any  way  relieved  from  a  crushing  and  intolerable 
J>urden. 

The  continiMd  poverty  which  hindered  the  successful  prosecu- 
|!oB  of  the  war  against  the  Hussites,  and  which  at  times  placed 
Sigisniund  in  the  undignified  position  of  having  to  force  himself 
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as  an  aawdconie  gnat  upon  priaott  and  citiM»  had,  however, 
one  good  result.    In  1415  he  granted,  or  rather  sold,  the  mark 
of  Bn[ndenbarg  to  his  friend  Frederick  of  Hohen-  BnaSea* 
aeUem,  butgrave  of  Nuremberg,  this  land  thus  passing  tmg  mm4 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  under  whom  it  wat  des>  <**Wo><m 
tined  (0  develop  into  ihekingdom  of  Pmssia.    Duing  '**>*■*'< 
this  reign  the  princes,  especially  the  electors,  continued  their 
endeavours  to  gsla  a  greatershazein  thegoveramentoCGermuqr, 
and  to  some  extent  th^r  succeeded.    Sigismund,  on  his  part, 
tried  to  enforce  peace  upon  the  oountiy  by  forming  leagues  of 
the  cities,  but  to  no  purpoae;  in  fact  all  his  pUns  for  reform 
came  to  nothing. 

Sigismund,  who  died  in  December  1457,  was  succeeded  on 
the  German  throne  and  also  ia  Hungaiy  and  Bcbemia  by  hh 
son-in-law  Albert  of  Austria,  and  from  this  time,  ^ 

although  remaining  in  theory  elective,  the  German  ^***^*' 
crown  was  always  conteied  upon  a  oKmber  of  the  hoam 
of  Habsburg  until  the  extinction  ef  the  mak  line  of  this 
family  in  1740.  The  reign  ol  Albert  IL  was  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  do  more  than  indicate  his  good  intentions;  he  acted  in 
general  with  the  electors  in  observing  a  neutral  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  council  of  Bead  and  Pope 
Sugenius  IV.,  and  he  put  forward  a  scheme  to  improve '  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  died  in  October  1439,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  kinsmnn  Frederick,  duke  of  Stjraria,  who 
became  German  king  as  Frederick.  IV.  and,  after  his  coronation 
at  Rome  in  iA%h  emperor  as  Frederick  III. 

The  first  concern  of  the  new  Idng  was  with  the  papal  schism. 
The  council  of  Basel  was  still  sitting,  and  hadelectedan  anti^pope, 
Felix  V.i  in  opposition  to  Eugeaius  IV.,  while  the  su^tUk 
electors,  adhering  to  their  neutral  attitude,  sought  bli 
to  bring  Frederick  into  line  with  them  on  this  questim.  ^ 
Some  yeai9  were  occupied  In  negotiations,  but  tbe 
king  soon«howcd  himself  anxioas  to  come  to  terms  with  Eugeniusv 
and  about  1446  the  electors  ceased  to  act  together.  At  length 
peace  was  nu^de.  The  consent  of  several  of  the  electors  having 
been  purchased  by  concessions,  Frederick  signed  with  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  .of  Eugenius,  in  Fc^niasy  1448  the 
concordat  of  Vienna*  an  arrangement  which  bound  the  German 
Church  afresh  to  Rome  and  perpetuated  the  very  evils  from 
which  earnest  churchmen  had  been  seeking  deliverance.  Thtii 
Germai^  lost  the  opportunity  of  reforming  the  Church  from 
within,  and  the  upheaval  of  the  K6th  tentury  was  rendered 
ineWtable. 

Frederick's  reign  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
Austria  and  of  the  housed  Habsburg,  but  nnder  him  thei6ct(mes 
of  Germany  sank  to  the  lowest  possiUe  point.  Without 
any  interference  from  the  central  authority  wars  were 
waged  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  disputes  of 
every  kind  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
The  old  enmity  between  the  cities  and  the  princes  bUxed  out 
afresh;  grie\nances  of  every  kind  were  brought  forward  and 
many  struggles  were  the  result  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  one  between  a  confederation  of  Francoaian  and 
Swabian  cities  under  the  leadership  of  Nuremberg  on  the  one 
side,  and  Albert  AchiUes,  afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg» 
and  a  number  Af  princes  on  the  other.  The  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  barbarity  for  about  four  years  (i449-i453)«  and 
iwas  in  every  respect  a  critical  one.  If  the  cities  had  gained  the 
day  they  might  sUU  have  aimed  at  balancing  the  power  of  thb 
princes^  but  owing  partly  to  their  imperfect  union)  partly  to 
the  necessity  U  fighting  with  hired  troops,  th^  did  not  gain  anjr 
serious  advantage.  On  tbe  whole,  indeed,  in  spite  of  temporary 
successes,  th^  d^dedly  lost  greund,  and  on  the  eenchisioa 
of  peace  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state 
inclined  to  t^e  princes.  Frederick  meanwhile  was  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Swiss,  with  his  brother  Albert  and  his  Austrian 
subjects,  and  later  with  the  Hungarians,  He  had  no  influence 
in  Italy;  in  Burgundy  he  could  neither  stop  Duke  Philip  the 
Good  from  adding  Luxtmbuig  to  his  possessions,  nor  check  the 
towering  ambition  of  Ch^ries  the  Bold;  while  after  the  death  oC 
Chailcs  in  1477  he  was  equally  unable  to  prevent  the  king  ol 
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pqMMic  from  leuiffCAUtfy  part  oCimiftiidi^ToBD  by  iJiwrniioM 
Itiw  Teutonic  Ovdor  «tts  ■Btoocvsalul,  in  checking  the  enosoacb- 
ments  of  the  Pales,  Mid  in.  1464  the  laAd  whkh  it  had  won  kk  the 
Qorth-east  of  Getmiay  ptSMd  under  the  ftigcmiaty  of  Polaad, 
•care  heing  taken  to  root  out  ali  traces<ofGernun  influence  therein. 
Another  kaa  took  place  in  i^*  when  ScUeswig  and>  Hoktein 
<iMte  uniltfd  with  Denttcck.  In  Gennany  kself  the  king  tumOu 
tcaredy  any  pretanca  of  .wwiriaing  the  supccne  jrathofity; 
for  |iaaj(ly>  thirty  years  he  never  attended  the  tmpenal  diet,  and 
the  ai^fMtloni  which  were  made  for  his  deposition  failed  only 
because  the  eloctoiDi  oouU  not  «giw  upon  a  aucocasor.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  more  of  a  reduae  than  evier,  and  even 
before  February  1466,  when  hia  aon  MiiiimUian  waa  chosen  < 
Germankintr  ^  ^a<i  practically  oeaaed  to  take  tmy  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Empire,  although  he  survived  until  August  tJt^s.  ^ 

During  tbe  Keign  of  Frederick  tfao  elactom  and  the  greater 
priates  tontinuad  the  process  of  consolidating  knd  incrtasing 
M  theif  powsb  Lands  under  their  nde,  whidi  %ere 
Ifyi^ UdudoBlky  imperial  flels,  were  divided  and  devised; 
ptimm  by  them  at  wHl  Iflce  other  Coons  of  private  property; 
they  had  nearly  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  witb' 
regard. to  k^rjrlng  toll%  cobiag  mone^,  administering  fustice 
and  granting  privileges  to  towns;  they  wast  swsfetod  b  the  work 
of  government  by  a  privy  eound!,  whfle  their  co«rts  with  their 
numerous  effidab  began  to  resemble  that  of  the  king  or  emperor. 
Tk^dU  not,  however,  have  everjrthiqg  their  own  way.  Duiing 
tbb  century  their  power  waa  Umited  by  the  ft)nnalion  of  diets  in 
many  of  the  prhidpatttlaa.  Tbese.bodies  werecompoaedofthe 
mec^te  prelatca,  the  mediate  noblea  and  representatives  of  ttie 
mediate  dtlas.  Thty  were  not  sunmoned  because  the  princes 
desired  thdr  aid;  but  because  arms  ooold  only  be  obtained  from 
the  nobles  and  money  from  thedtiea,  at  least  on  an  adequate 
scale.  Onoe  having  been  formed  theae  k)cal  diets  soofr  extended 
their  bmctloas.  They  cbdmed  therlght  of  sanctioning  taxation; 
ihty  made  their  voice  faeartl  about  the  expenditure  of  public 
money;  they  Inalsted,  although  perhaps  not  very  effectually, 
on  jbsdoe  being  administered.  Such  Institutions  as  these  were 
dearly  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  two  centuries  they  did 
something  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  a  genuine  monarchy. 

During  this  rdgn  the  condttkms  of  warfare  began  to  change. 
The  discovecy  «f  gmspowder  made  small  bodies  of  men, 
Mmikmd^  adequat^y  armed,  mors  than  a  match  f6r  great  forces 
ZflUg^  equipped  in^nedieval  fashion.  Hehce  the  custom  of 
tan,  hiring  mercenary  troops  was  introduced,  and  a  prince 

oould  never  be  certain,  however  numerous  his  vasSals 
might  be,  that  the  advantage  would  not  rest  with  hk  opponent. 
Thb  fact,  added  to  the  Inioence  of  the  local  diets,  made  even 
the  princes  weary  of  war,  and  a  universal  and  continuous  demand 
aisas  for  some  t«fbrm.of  the  machinety  of  government.  Partly 
at  the  instkftce  of  the  eiaperor  a  gteat  Swablan  confederation 
was  fecmed  In  1488;  This  consisted  of  both  pri^ices  and  cities 
and  WW  Inteiided  to  enforce  tlie  pubh'c  pe»ce  In  the  south- 
westerw  pavu  of  GMmany.  Its  effects  were  excellent  $  but 
<>bvi<Asly  no  partial  remedy  was  sufficient.  It  Was  essential ' 
that  there  shovdd  be  Some  great  refortn  which  would  afifect  every 
peit  of  ihe  kingdom,  and  for  the  present  this  was  not  to  be  secured. 

Matlmittatt  came  to  the  throne  in  r486  with  exeepdonal  advan- ' 
tages.    He  waa  heir  to  the  exten«ve  Austriah  lands,  and  as  the 
'  Widowed  huftbahd  of  Charts  the  Bodd^i^  daughter 

^SSmu  Mary  he  adaJun'istered  the  Netherlands.  Althoiq^ 
'  be  soon  gave  up  these  provinces  to  hi^  son  Philip,  the 
HOi  that  they  werein  the  possession  of  his  family  added  to  his 
hifluence»  and  thb  was  f utther  increased  Vhetl  PhOip  married 
Jfoanna^  the  hditiss  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  TVom  MaadrniKan's 
kctission  the  Tb^tt  eserdsed'  in  the  aClIrs  of  £urol>e  an 
authottty  which  hw^  isxA  bdong^  to  ft  for  cebturfes.  The  reason 
Ibr  tMs  was  not  that  the  Empire  Was  stiwn^r,  but  that  it* 
crown  waa  worn  by  a  sttccessiott  o^  piiteces  who  Were  great 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  ' 

Havliig  in  r40O  driven  the  HVtngarfans  fronr  VXtttnt  ftnd 
lecovered  his  hereditary  lands,  aiid  having  ordered  the'  alliiti 
•f  the^  Netberiandsi  Maximilian  turned  Us  Attention  to  Italy, 


whither  he  was  dMwn  owfaig  to  the  invasita  of  that  country  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  Fhwce  in  1494:  But  before  he  could  take  any 
steps  to  check  the  progftss  of  Charles  pecunitry  neces- 
sities compelled  him  to  meet  the  diet.  At  thb  time  the  ^ 
Oerman,  or  imperial,  diet  consisted  of  three  cdDeges, 
oneof  the  dectots,  another  of  the  princes,  both  spiritual 
and  secular,  and  a  third  of  representatives  <rf  the  free  dties, 
who  had,  however,  only  just  gained  the  right  to  sit  beside  the 
other  two  estates.  The  diet  was  an  extrem^dumsy  instrument 
of  government,  and  it  was  perhaps  never  more  discredited  or 
more  impotent  than  when  it  met  Maximilian  at  Worms  in  March 
1495*  But  in  spite  of  repeated  rebuflrthe  party  of  reform  was 
valorous  and  undaunted;  its  members  knew  that  their  case  was 
overwhelmingly  strong.  Although  disappointed  in  the  hope 
whid)  they  had  nourbhed  ontfl  about  1490  that  Maximilian 
himsdf  would  lead  them,  tiiey  had  Ibund  a  capable  head  an 
Bertokt,  elector  of  Mains.  The  king  lost  no  time  in  acqumntiag 
the  diet  with  hb  demands.  •  He  wished  fbr  men  and  money  to 
encounter  the  French  in  Italy  and  to  resist  tl»  Turks.  Bert<^ 
retorted  that  redress  of  grievances  must  pitcede  supply,  and 
Maximililsn  and  the  princes  were  soon  discosshig  the  proposah 
pat  forward  by  the  sagacious  decto^.  -  His  first  suggestion  that 
a  Onirn^  nominkted  by  the  estates  should  be  set  up  with  the 
power  of  vetoing  the  acts  of  the  king  was  iibandoned  because 
of  the  str^uous  opposition  of  MaximiUata;  but  Bettold  waa 
successful  in  gett^  the  diet  to  proclaim  an  eternal  Lanifruitt 
that  b,  to  forbid  private  war  without  any  Umitation  of  time, 
and  It  was  agreed  that  the  diet  should  meet  aiinmAy  to  advise 
the  king  on  matters  of  mdment^  The  idea  of  a  council,  however, 
was  not  given  up  although  it  took  a  different  form.  An  imperial 
court  of  justice,  th^  Jtgfefalawswrgtrfcto,  was  estabbhed; 
thb  consisted  of  sixteen  members  nominated  by  the  states  and 
a  president  appointed' by  the  king.  Its  duties  were  to  judge 
between  princes  of  the  Eihplre  atid  to.act  as  the  supreme  court 
of  appall  in  cases  where  humbfer  persons  were  concemed. 
Partly  to  provide  for  die  expenses  of  this  court,  pardy  to  fumbh 
Maximffian  with  the  promised  monetary  aid,  a  tax  caUed  the 
common  penny  Was  instituted,  thb  impost  taking  tbeiotm  both 
of  a  property  tax  and  of  a  poll  Us.  ^ch  in  outline  were  the 
reforms  effected  by  the  Irtiportant  diet  of  Worms. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  reformers,  however,  were 
only  lust  beginning. '  Although  M^kimilian  took  some  interest 
in  the  coUectlott  of  the  common  penny  it  was  d^qilt, 
and  ftom,  some  daases  impossible,  to  obtain  payinent 
Of  thb  ux,  ahd'  the  king  was  persistently  hostile  to 
the  fmperfal  court  of  jostiiee,  hb  hostlUty  and  the  want 
of  money  being  indeed  successful  in  preventing  that  Institution 
for  a  time  from  doing  any  real  service  to  Germany.  In  1497 
he  set  op  s  nHr  AWe  cotnidl  or  Rcfrat,  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  by  Iffmsdf,  and  to  thb  body  he  gave  authority  to 
deal  with  ah  the  business  of  the  Empire.  Thus  he  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  Reichsk^mmefgericH  and  stole  a  mardi 
upoh  BertoM  ahd  hb  friends.  A  sezfes  of  diets  between  1495 
and  1499  produced  only  mutua)  reorixninations,  and  then 
Maxttntlian  met  with  a  serious  rebuff.    The  Swiss  refused  to 

f>ay  the  common  penny  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mperial  court  of  justice.  Consequently,  in  X499,  Maximilian 
sent  such  troops  as  he  could  collect  against  them,  but  hb  fbnses 
were  beaten,  and  by  the  peace  of  Basd  he  was  forced  to  concede 
all  the  demands  made  by  the  Swiss,  iidio  became  virtually 
independent  of  the  'Empire.  Heartened  by  thb  drcumstance 
Bertold  aitd  hb  followeis  Morned  to  the  attack  when  the  diet 
rhet  at  Augsburg  in  1500.  The  common  penny  as  a  means  of 
taicatiOn  fell  into  (he  background,  and  in  its  place  a  scheme 
was  accept^  which  \l  Was  thought  would  provide  the  king  with 
an  army  of  about;  $0,000  men.  l^ut  m<tfe  Important  periiaps 
wa?  the  administrative'  counJdl,  or  Reichsregimeta,  which  was 
estabRshed  by  the  diet  kt  tl^  time.  A  revival  of  the  idea  put 
forward  by  the  elector  of  Main^  at  Worms  in  1495,  thb  council 
Was  to  consist  of  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  dectors 
and  other  princes  aii()!  by  representatives  of  the  dties,  witb  a 
jpreddent  mutfed  by  the  king.    Its  Work  was  pracdcally  tbat  of 
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govtinuag  Germany,  and  it  Iras  the  tndst  considerable  encroach- 
ment which  had  yet  been  made  on  the  power  of  the  king.  It 
is  not  surprising  Ihcrelore  that  Maximilian  hated  the  new  body, 
to  the  estaUishment  of  which  he  had  only  consented  under 
great  pressure. 

In  1500  the  ReUhsregimetU  met  at  Nuremberg  and  began 
at  once  to  treat  for  peace  with  France.    Maiimiltan  was  not 
slow  to  resent  this  interference;  he  refused  to  appoint 
a  president,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  meetings 
of  the  coandl  impossible.    The  relations  between 
the  king  and  the  princes  were  now  very  strained. 
Bertoki  called  tbe  electors  together  to  dedde  upon  a 
plan  of  campaign;    Maximilian  on  his  part  tried  to  dntrcfy 
the  dectoral   union   by  winning  over  individual   members; 
The  result  was  that  when  the  elector  of  Mains  died  in  1504 
the  king's  victory  was  complete.    The  Reickskammergericfd  and 
the  Rekksregimeni  were  for  all  practical  purposes  destroyed, 
and  greater  authority  had  been  given  to  the  Hofrat,    Hence- 
forward it  was  the  king  who  put  forward  schemes  of  reform  and 
the  diet  which  modified  or  rejected  them.    When  the  diet  met 
at  Cologne  in  1505  Maximilian  asked  for  an  army  and  the 
request  was  granted,  the  necessary  funds  being  raised  by  the  old 
pkoi  of  a  levy  on  the  estates.    At  Constance,  two  years  later, 
the  diet  raised  men  and  money  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  imperial  court  of  justice  was  restored,  with  some 
sfight  alteration  in  the  method  of  appointing  its  members.    After 
Maximilian  had  taken  the  novel  step  of  assuming  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor  at  Trent  in  1508  the  last  of  the  reforming  diets 
met  at  Cologne  in  1512.    In  1500  Germany  had  been  divided 
into  six  circles  {Kxeise)  or  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  RekksregimeiU.    These  circles  were  now 
increased  in  number  to  ten  and  an  official  (Hauptmunn)  was 
placed  over  each,  his  duties  being  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  JUkkskammergerickt.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  circles 
came  into  woriung  order;  the  only  permanent  reform  of  the 
peign  was  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice, 
and  even  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  Maximilian's  remain- 
ing diets  loudly  denouncing  it  for  delay  and  incompetence. 
The  period  marked  1^  the  attempted  reform  of  Bertold  of  Mains 
was  that  of  the  last  struggle  between  the  supporters  of  a  united 
Germany  and  those  who  preferred  a  loose  confederation  of  states. 
Victory  remained  with  the  latter  party.    Maximilian  himself 
bad  done  '-b.  great  deal  to  promote  the  unity  of  his  A'nstrian 
lands  and,  inddcntaUy,  to  cut  them  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  t3erraan  kingdom,  and  other  princes  were  following  his 
example.    This  movement  spelled  danger  to  the  small  princi- 
palities and  to  the  free  cities,  but  it  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  Brandenburg,  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  future  of  the  country  seemed  likely  to 
remain  with  the  particularist  and  not  with  the  national  idea. 

During  the  period  of  these  constitutional  struggles  the  king's 
chief  energies  were  spent  in  warring  against  the  French  kings 
MMxh  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  where  he  hoped 
mtsma^a  to  restore  the  claims,  dormant,  perhaps  even  extinct, 
"•***■  of  the  German  kings.  In  1508  he  belped  to  promote 
^^'  the  league  of  Cambrai,  formed  to  despoil  Venice,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  his  former  policy  of  waging  war  against 
France,  and  he  continued  to  do  this  until  peace  was  made  in 
1516.  The  princes  o(  Germany  showed  themselves  singularly 
indlQerent  to  this  struggle,  and  their  king's  battles  were  largely 
fought  with  mercenary  troops.  Maximilian  gained  his  most 
conspicuous  success  in  his  own  kingdom  in  1504,  when  he 
interfered  in  a  struggle  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria-Landshut.  He  gained  some  additions  of  territory, 
but  his  victory  was  more  important  because  it  gave  him  the 
prestige  which  enabled  him  to  break  down  the  opposition  of 
the  princes  and  to  get  his  own  way  with  regard  to  his  domestic 
policy. 

In  many  respects  the  reign  of  Maximilian  must  be  regarded 
as  t  he  end  of  the  middle  ages. .  The  feudal  relation  between  the 
Ling  and  the  princes  and  between  the  princes  and  their  vassals 
had  become  purely  nominal.    No  real  control  was  exerted  by  the  [ 
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crown  Over  the  heads  of  the  various  stales,  and,  now  that  war  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  mercenary  troops,  the  mediate  nobles  did 
not  hold  their  lands  on  condition  of  military  service^ 
The  princes  were  sovereigns,  not  merely  feudal  lords; 
and  by  the  institution  ol  local  diets  in  their  territories 
an  approach  was  made  to  nsodem  conceptions  of 
government.  The  age  of  war  was  far  indeed  from  being 
over,  but  men  were  at  least  beginning  to  see  that  unnectasaiy 
bloodshed  is  an  evO,  and  that  the  true  outlet  for  the  mass  of 
human  energies  is  not  conflict  but  industry.  By  the  growth 
of  the  cities  in  social,  if  not  in  political,  importance  the  products 
of  labour  were  more  and  more  widely  diffused;  and  it  was 
easier  than  at  any  previous  time  for  the  nation  to  be  moved 
by  common  ideas  and  impulses.  The  discovery  of  America, 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning  and  many 
other  causes  had  contributed  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  worid  was  regarded;  and  the 
strongest  of  all  medieval  relations,  that  of  the  nation  to  the 
Churdi,  was  about  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trial  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  This  vast  movement,  wUch  began  in  the  later  years  of 
Maximilian,  definitely  severed  the  medieval  from  the  modem 
world. 

The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  laid  during  the  time  of 
the  great  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire.  Tbt 
arrogance  and  the  ambitfon  of  the  popes  then  stamped 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  an  impression  that  was 
never  effaced.  Daring  the  struggle  of  Louis  IV. 
with  the  popes  of  his  day  the  fueling  revived  with  fresh  Intensity ; 
all  chsses,  clerical  as  wdl  as  lay,  looked  tipoa  resistance  to  papal 
pretensions  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  national  honour* 
At  the  same  time  the  spiritual  teaehli^  of  the  mysUcs  awidiened 
in  many  mii^ds  an  aspiration  which  tbe  Church,  in  its  corrupt 
state,  could  not  satisfy,  and  which  was  in  any  case  unfavourable 
to  an  external  authority.  The  Hussite  movement  further 
weakened  the  spell  of  the  Church.  Still  more  powerftil,  because 
touching  other  elements  of  human  nature  and  affecting  a  more 
important  class,  was  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  passed  from  Italy  to  thi 
um'versitles  of  Germany.  The  men  of  the  new  learning  did  not 
sever  themselves  from  Christianity,  but  they  became  indifferent 
to  it;  its  omceptiens  seemed  to  them  dim  and  faded,  while 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  charm  in  literature,  in 
philosophy  and  in  art.  No  kind  of  effort  was  made  by  the 
Church  to  prepare  for  the  storm.  The  spiritual  princes,  besides 
displaying  all  the  faults  of  the  secular  princes,  had  special  defects 
of  their  own;  and  as  simony  was  universally  practised,  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  a  public  kandal, 
yrhUe  their  services  were  cold  a|Kl  unimpressive.  The  moral 
sense  was  outraged  by  such  a  pope  as  Alexander  VL;  and 
neither  the  military  ambition  of  Juh'us  II.  nor  the  refined 
pagStnism  of  Leo  X.  could  revive  the  decaying  faith  in  the 
spirituality  of  their  office.  Pope  Leo,  by  his  incessant  demands 
for  money  andhis unscrupulous  methodsof  obtaining  it,awakened 
bitter  hostility  in  every  class  of  the  community. 

The  popular  feeling  for  the  first  time  found  expressfon  when 
Luther,  on  All  Saints'  day  xsry,  nailed  to  a  church  door  in 
Wittenberg  the  theses  in  which  he  contested  the  doctrine 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  scandalous  traffic  in  ia- 
dtdgences  carried  on  in  the  pope's  name  by  Tetzel  and  his  Uke. 
This  episode,  derided  at  first  at  Rome  as  the  act  of  an  obscure 
AngttStinian  friar  intent  on  scoring  a  point  in  a  scholastic  dis- 
putationj  was  in  reality  an  event  of  vast  significance,  for  it 
brought  to  tbe  front,  as  the  exponent' of  the  national  sentiment, 
one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  whom  Germany  has  produced. 
Under  the  influence  of  Luther's  strong  personality  the  most 
active  and  progressive  elements  of  the  nation  were  soon  in  molt 
or  less  open  antagonism  to  the  Papacy. 

When  Maximilian  died  In  January  1519  his  throne  was  comt 
peted  for  by  his  grandson  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  and  by  Francis  L 
of  France,  and  after  a  long  and  costly  contest  the  former  was 
chosen  in  the  foUolring  June.  By  the  time  Chitrfes  reached 
Germany  and  was  croinied  at  Aix-tarChapcUe  (October  1520) 
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Luther  bad  confronted  the  CArdinal  legate  Oajetan,  had  pasted 
through  his  famous  controversy  at  Leipzig  with  Jobann  Eds,  and 
was  about  to  burn  the  bull  of  excommunication. 
After  this  daring  step  retreat  was  impossible,  and  with 
keen  excitement  both  the  reformer's  followers  and 
his  enemies  waited  for  the  new  sovereign  to  declare 
Umself  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Charles  soon  made 
up  hb  mind  about  the  general  lines  of  his  policy,  although 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  feeling  which 
had  been  aroused.  He  fancied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mere 
monkish  quarrel;  at  one  time  be  even  inngined  that  a  little 
money  would  set  the  difficulty  at  rest.  It  was  not  likely,  however, 
in  any  case  that  he  would  turn  against  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  for  various  reasons.  He  was  by  far  the  most  important 
ruler  of  the  time,  and  the  peoides  under  his  direct  sway  were  still 
adherents  of  the  old  faith.  He  was  king  of  Spain,  of  Sicily, 
of  Nai^es  and  of  Sardinia ;  he  was  lord  oC  the  Netherlands,  of 
the  free  county  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Austrian  archduchies; 
he  had  at  his  commuid  the  immense  resources  of  the  New  World; 
and  he  had  been  chosen  king  of  Germany,  thus  gaining  a  title 
to  the  imperial  crown.  Following  the  example  set  by  Maxi- 
milian he  called  himself  emperor  without  waiting  for  the  formality 
of  a  coronation  at  Rome.  Now  the  protection  of  the  Church 
bad  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
emperors;  Charles  could  not,  therefore,  desert  it  when  it  was 
so  greatly  in  need  of  his  services.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  resist  ft  in  the  realm  of  politics; 
in  the  realm  of  faith  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  it  his  entire 
allegiance.  Moreover,  he  intended  to  undertake  the  subjugation 
of  m^hem  Italy,  a  task  which  had  baffled  his  imperial  grand" 
father,  and  in  ordor  to  realize  this  scheme  it  was  of  the  bluest 
importance  that  he  diould  do  nothing  to  offend  the  pope.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  which  met  in  January 
152 1,  without  any  thorough  examination  of  Luther's  position, 
Charles  issued  the  famous  edict,  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Aleandro, 
vduch  denounced  the  refonner  and  his  followers.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  diet  and  Luther  was  placed  under  the  imperial 
ban. 

When  Charles  was  chosen  German  king  he  was  obliged  to 
make  certain  promises  to  the  dectors.  Embodied  in  a  Wahl" 
kapUuiationt  as  it  was  called,  these  were  practically 
the  conditions  on  which  the  new  sovereign  was  allowed 
to  take  the  crown,  and  the  precedent  was  followed 
at  subsequent  elections.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  these  promises  into  effect.  By 
his  WaMkapitulaHpn  Charles  had  promised  to  respect  the  freedom 
of  Germany,  for  the  princes  looked  upon  him  as  a  fcnrdgner.  He 
was  neither  to  introduce  fordgn  troops  into  the  country,  nor  to 
allow  a  fordgner  to  command  German  s<ddiers;  be  must  use 
the  German  language  and  every  diet  must  meet  on  Germaik  soil. 
An  administrative  council,  a  new  Reichsreginuritt  must  be 
established,  and  other  reforms  were  to  be  set  on  foot.  The 
constitution  and  powers  of  this  ReichsregimetU  were  the  chief 
subject  of  difference  between  Charles  and  the  princes  at  the 
diet.  Eventually  it  was  dedded  that  thb  coundl  should  consist 
of  twenty-two  members  with  a  president  named  by  the  emperor; 
but  it  was  only  to  govern  Germany  during  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  at  other  times  its  functions  were  merdy  advisory. 
The  imperial  chamber  was  restored  on  the  b'nes  laid  down 
by  Bertold  of  Mainz  in  1495  (^  survived  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire  in  1806),  and  the  estates  undertook  to  aid  the 
emperor  by  raising  and  paying  an  army.  In  April  1521  Charks 
invested  his  brother  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  Fer* 
dfnand  I.,  with  the  Austrian  archduchies,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  left  Germany  to  renew  his  long  strug^e  with  Francis  I.  of 
France. 

While  the  emperor  was  thtu  absent  great  disturbances  took 
idace  in  Germany.  Among  Luther's  friends  was  one,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  at  once  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
and  emphatically  a  man  of  action.  The  dass  to  which  Hutten  and 
his  friend,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  a  daring  and  ambitious  Rhenish 
baron,  hdonged,  was  that  of  the  small  feudal  tenants  in  dnef ,  the 
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RiUertckaft  ot  knighu  of  the  Empire.  This  dass  was  subject 
only  tu  the  emperor,  but  its  members  lacked  the  territorial 
possessions  which  gave  power  to  the  princes;  they  were 
partly  deprived  of  their  employnmt  owing  to  the 
suppression  of  private  wars,  and  they  had  suffered 
through  the  substitution  of  Roman  law  for  the  andent 
feudal  laws  and  Customs.  They  had  no  place  in 
stitution  or  in  the  government  of  Germany,  and  they 
already  paralysed  the  administrati<m  by  rdu^g  to  pay  the  1 
They  were  intensely  jealous  of  the  princes,  and  it  occurred  to 
Hutten  and  Sickingen  that  the  Reformation  might  be  used  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  knights  and  to  effect  a  total 
change  in  the  constitution  <rf  the  Empire.  No  general  reform, 
they  maintained,  either  in  church  or  state,  could  be  secured 
while  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  prindpalitiea, 
and  their  plan  was  to  combine  with  all  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  the  existing  order  to  attack  the  princes  and  to 
place  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  a  united  nation.  Sickingea, 
who  has  been  compared  to  Wallenstdn,  and  who  doubtless  hoped 
to  secure  a  great  position  for  faimsdf,  had  already  collected 
a  large  army,  which  by  its  very  presence  had  contributed  some- 
what to  the  election  of  Charles  at  Frankfort  in  1519.  He  had 
also  earned  renown  by  caitying  on  feuds  with  the  citizens  of 
Worms  and  of  Mets,  and  now,  with  a  view  to  realizing  his  larger 
ambitions,  he  opened  the  campaign  (August  1522)  by  attacking 
the  dector  of  Trier,  who,  as  a  spiritual  prince,  would  not.  it 
was  hoped,  recdve  any  help  from  the  religious  reformers.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Hutten's  dream  would  be  realized, 
but  it  Was  soon  evident  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  so  great  a 
change.  Luther  and  other  persons  of  influence  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement;  on  the  other  hand,  several  princes,  includ- 
ing Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  united  thdr  fcwccs  against  the 
knights,  and  in  May  1523  Sickingoi  was  ddeated  and  slain. 
A  few  weeks  later  Hutten  died  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  ZOridi. 

This  war  was  followed  by  another  of  a  much  more  serious 
nature.  The  German  peasants  had  grievances  compared  witk 
which  those  of  the  knights  and  lesser  barons  were 
imaginary.  For  about  a  century  several  causes  had 
tended  to  make  thdr  condition  worse  and  worse. 
While  taxes  and  other  burdens  were  increasing  the 
power  of  the  king  to  protect  them  was  decreasing;, 
with  or  without  the  forms  of  law  they  were  plundered  by  eveiy 
other  dass  in  the  community;  thdr  traditional  privileges  were 
withdrawn  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knights,  their  positicm  had 
suffered  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Roman  law  into  Germany. 
In  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  country  espedally,  opportuni- 
ties of  migration  and  of  expansion  had  been  gradually  reduced, 
and  to  provide  for  thdr  increasing  nimibers  they  were  compelled 
to  divide  their  holdings  again  and  again  until  these  patches  oi 
land  became  too  small  for  the  support  of  a  household.  Thvs, 
solely  under  the  influence  of  sodal  and  economic  conditions, 
various  risings  of  the  peasants  had  taken  place  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  xsth  century,  the  first  one  being  in  m^^i*  *Ad  at  times 
the  insurgents  had  combined  thdr  forces  with  those  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  towns,  men  whose  condition  was  hardly 
more  satisfactory  than  their  own.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
iSth  and  the  first  decade  of  the  16th  century  there  were  several 
insurrections  in  the  south-west  of  Germany,  each  of  which  was 
called  a  Btmdsckttk^  a  shoe  fastened  upon  a  pole  serving  as  the 
sUndard  of  revolt.  In  1 514  Wttrttemberg  was  disturbed  by  the 
rising  of  **  poor  Conrad,"  but  these  and  other  similar  revolU 
in  the  ndghbourhood  were  suppressed  by  the  princes.  T^ete 
movements,  however,  were  only  prdudes  to  the  great  rcvolatioo, 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Peasants'  War  (Baaermkrieg), 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  awakening  extra- 
vagant hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  German  peasants,  and  it  is 
stfll  a  matter  of  controversy  among  historians  to  what 
extent  Luther  and  the  reformers  were  responsible  for 
thdr  rising.    It  may,  however,  be  stated  with  some 
certainty  that  thdr  condition  was  suffidently  wretched 
to  drive  them  to  revolt  without  any  serious  pressure  from  outside. 
The  rising  was  due  primarily  ndther  to  religious  nor  to  political» 
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but  to  ecoaomic  causes.  Tbe  PeMants*  War,  properly  so  called, 
broke  out  at  Sttthlingen  in  June  1522.  The  insurgents  found  a 
leader  in  Hans  MOUer  of  Bulgenbach,  who  gained  some  support 
in  the  sunounding  towns,  and  soon  aU  Swabia  was  in  revoh. 
Quickly  the  insurrection  became  general  all  over  central  and 
aouthem  Germany.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  and  of  hb 
brother,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  authorities  In  these  parts 
of  the  country  were  unable  to  check  the  movement  and,  aided 
1^  many  knights,  prominent  among  whom  was  G<M2  von  Ber- 
Udkingen,  the  peasants  were  everywhere  victorious,  while  another 
influentijd  recruit,  Ulikh,  the  diqMssessed  duke  of  Wdrttemberg, 
joined  tbem  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  duchy.  Ulricfa's 
attempt,  which  waa  made  early  in  1525,  was,  however,  a  faflure, 
and  about  tbe  same  time  the  peasanU  drew  up  twelve  articles 
embodying  their  demands.  These  were  suffidently  moderate. 
They  askmi  for  a  renewal  of  their  ancient  rights  of  fishing  and 
bmiHng  freely,  for  a  speedier  method  of  obtaining  justice,  and 
for  the  removal  of  new  and  heavy  burdens.  In  many  places  the 
lords  yielded  to  these  demands,  among  those  who  granted  con- 
cessions  being  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  bbhops  of 
Bamberg  and  of  Spires,  and  tbe  abbots  of  Fulda  and  of  Hersfeld. 
But  meanwhile  the  movement  was  spreading  through  Franconia 
to  northern  Germany  and  was  especially  fon^dable  in  Thuringia, 
where  it  was  led  by  Thomas  MOnzer.  Here  again  success  attended 
the  rebel  standards.  But  soon  the  victorious  peasants  became 
00  violent  and  so  destructive  that  Luther  himself  urged  that  they 
should  be  sternly  punished,  and  a  number  of  princes,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Philip  of  Hesse,  banded  themselves  together 
to  cnuh  the  rising.  MOnser  and  his  followers  were  defeated  at 
Frankenihausen  in  May,  the  Swabian  League  gained  victories 
in  the  area  under  its  control,  successes  were  gained  elsewhere  by 
the  princes,  and  with  much  cruelty  the  revolt  of  the  peasants 
was  suppressed.  The  general  result  was  that  the  power  of  the 
territorial  lords  became  greater  than  ever,  although  in  some  cases, 
espedaUy  in  Tirol  and  in  Baden,  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  somewhat  improved.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  was  not 
the  case;  many  of  the  peasants  suffered  still  greater  oppression 
and  some  of  the  immediate  nobles  were  forced  to  submit  to  a 
detested  yoke. 

Before  the  suppression  of  thb  rising  the  Rekksregiment  had 
met  with  very  indifferent  success  in  its  efforts  to  govern  Germany. 
Meeting  at  Nuremberg  eariy  in  152a  it  voted  some 
Vjf^  slight  assistance  for  the  campaign  against  the  invading 
t^tmamt  Tutks,  but  the  proposals  put  forward  for  raising  ihe 
necessary  funds  aroused  much  opposition,  an  opposit  ion 
which  came  mainly  from  the  large  and  important  cities.  The 
citisens  appealed  to  Charles  V.,  who  was  in  Spain,  and  after  some 
hesiution  the  emperor  decided  against  the  Rekksregiment. 
Vndtt  such  disheartening  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
body  was  totally  unable  to  cope  with  Sickingeo's  insurrection, 
and  that  a  few  weeks  after  iu  meeting  at  Nuremberg  in  1524 
it  succumbed  to  a  series  of  attacks  and  disappeared  from  the 
history  of  Germany.  But  the  Rekhsregiment  bad  taken  one  step, 
although  this  was  of  a  negative  character.  It  had  shown  some 
sympathy  with  the-reformers  and  had  declihed  to  put  the  edict 
of  Wontas  into  immediate  execution.  Hardly  less  lukewarm, 
the  imperial  diet  ordered  the  edict  to  be  enforced,  but  only  as  far 
as  posnUe,  and  meanwhile  the  possibilities  of  accommodation 
between  tbe  two  great  religious  parties  were  becoming  more  and 
moie  remote.  A  national  assembly  to  decide  the  questions  at 
issue  was  announced  to  meet  at  Spires,  but  the  emperor  forbade 
this  gathering.  Then  the  Romanists,  under  the  guidance  of  Car- 
dinal Campeggio  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  met  at  Regens- 
burg  and  decided  to  take  strong  and  aggressive  measures  to 
destroy  Lutberanism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  representatives 
of  the  cities  met  at  Spires  and  at  Ulm,  and  asserted  their  Inten- 
tion of  forwarding  and  protecting  the  teaching  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  All  over  the  country  and  through  all  classes  of  the 
people  men  were  falling  into  line  oh  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
everything  was  thus  ready  for  a  long  and  biUer  religious  war. 

During  these  years  the  religious  and  political  Ideas  of  the 
Reformation  were  rapidly  gaming  ground,  and,  aided  by  a 


vigorous  and  violent  p<^emic  literature,  opposition  to  Rome 
was  growing  on  every  side.  Instigated  by  George  of  Saxony 
the  Romanist  princes  formed  a  defensive  league  at  Dessau  in 
1525;  the  reforming  princes  took  a  similar  step  at 
Gotha  in  1526.  Such  were  the  prevailing  conditions  •/<*• 
when  the  diet  met  at  Spires  in  June  1526  and  those 
who  were  stiU  loyal  to  the  Roman  Church  clamoured  ''**' 
for  repressive  measures.  But  on  this  occasion  the  reformers  were 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Important  ecclesiastical  reforms 
were  approved,  and  instructions  forbidding  all  iiuiovations  and 
calling  upon  the  diet  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  sent  by  the 
empeior  from  Spain,  were  brushed  aside  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  preceding  March  when  this  letter  was  written  Charles 
and  the  pope  were  at  peace,  while  now  they  were  at  war.  Before 
its  dissolution  the  diet  promulgated  a  decree  providing  that, 
{>ending  the  assembly  of  a  national  council,  each  prince  should 
order  the  ecdesiastlcal  affairs  of .  his  own  state  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ccmsclence,  a  striking  victory  for  the  reformers 
and  incidentally  for  separatist  ideas.  The  three  years  which 
elapsed  between  this  diet  and  another  important  diet  whidt 
met  in  the  same  city  are  full  of  incident.  Guided  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  the  principal  states  and  cities  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  reformers  prevailed — electoral  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse 
and  the  Rhenish  Palatijiate,  Strassburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm  and 
Augsburg— began  to  carry  out  measures  of  church  reform. 
The  Romanists  saw  the  significance  of  this  movement  and, 
fortuiuitely  lor  them,  were  able  to  profit  by  the  dissensions 
whidi  were  breaking  out  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  especi- 
ally the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  those  of  Zwingli.  Persecutions  for  heresy  had  begun, 
tbe  feeling  between  the  two  great  rdigious  parties  being  further 
embittered  by  some  revelations  made  by  Otto  von  Pack  (q.v.) 
to  Philq>  of  Hesse.  Pack's  stories,  which  concerned  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  league  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the 
reformers,  were  proved  to  be  false,  but  the  soreness  occasioned 
thereby  remained.  The  diet  met  in  February  1529  and  soon 
received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  repeal  the  decree  of  1526. 
The  supporters  of  the  older  faith  were  now  predominant  and, 
although  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  a  somewhat  hau^ty 
attitude  towards  Charies,  they  were  not  averse  from  taking 
strong  measures  against  the  reformers.  The  decree  of  the  diet, 
formulated  in  April,  forbade  the  reformers  to  make  further 
religious  changes,  while  the  toleration  which  was  conceded  to 
Romanists  in  Lutheran  states  was  withheld  from  Lutherans  in 
Romanist  states.  Thb  decree  was  strongly  resented  by  the 
reforming  princes  and  cities.  They  drew  up  a  formal  protest 
against  it  (hence  the  name  "  Protestant  "),  which  they  presented 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  setting  forward  the  somewhat  novel 
theory  that  the  decree  of  1526  could  not  be  annulled  by  asu^eed* 
ing  diet  unless  both  the  parties  concerned  assented  thereto. 
By  thb  decree  they  declared  their  firm  intention  to  abide. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Philip  of  Hesse  to  unite  the  two  winp 
of  the  Protestant  forces  met  with  very  little  success,  and  the 
famous  conference  at  Marburg  in  the  autumn  of  1529, 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians  to  act  together  even  when  threatened  by 
a  common  danger,  while  a  little  later  the  alliance  between  the 
Lutheran  states  of  north  Germany  and  the  Zwin^an  cities  of 
the  south  was  destroyed  by  differences  upon  points  of  doctrine, 
tn  1530  the  emperor,  flushed  with  success  in  Italy  and  at  peace 
with  hb  foreign  foes,  came  to  Germany  with  the  express  intention 
of  potting  all  end  to  heresy.  In  June  he  opened  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  and  here  the  Lutherans  submitted  a  summary  of 
their  doctrines,  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  thb  pronouncement  was  Intended 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians, 
and  to  narrow  that  between  tbe  Lutherans  and  the  RomanUts; 
from  this  time  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  standard  of  the 
Lutheran  faith.  Four  Zwinglian  cities,  Strassburg,  ConsUnce, 
Lindau  and  Meknmingen,  replied  with  a  confession  of  tb*ir  own 
and  the  Rolnanbu  also  drew  up  an  answer.    The  period  of 
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ocgotUtion  whkh  followed  aerved  only  to  show  that  po  accom- 
modation was  possible.  Charles  himself  made  m>  serious  effort 
to  understand  the  controversy;  he  was  resolved,  whether  the 
Lutherans  had  right  on  their  side  or  not,  that  they  should  submit, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  awe  them 
ioto  submission  by  an  tinwonted  display  of  power.  But  to  his 
surfMiae  the  Lutheran  princes  who  attended  th^  diet  refused  to 
give  way.  They  were,  however,  outnumbered  by  their  enemies, 
and  it  was  the  Romanist  majority  which  dictated  the  terms  of 
the  decree,  which  was  laid  before  the  diet  in  September,  enjoining 
a  return  to  religiouB  conformity  within  seven  months.  Ti^ 
Protestant  princes  could  only  present  a  formal  protest  and 
leave  Augsburg.  Finally  the  decree  of  the  diet,  promulgated 
in  November,  ordered  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Wormst 
the  restoration  of  all  church  property,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the 
decree  was  especially  entrusted  to  the  JCtkksiammtrgericlU; 
thus  by  the  processes  of  law  the  Protestant  princea  were  to  be 
deprived  of  much  of  their  property,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  if  they  did  not  submit  the  emperor  would  have  recourse 
to  arms.    . 

For  the  present,  however,  fresh  diflliaiUies  with  France  and 
an  invasion  by  the  Turks,  who  had  besieged  Vienna  with  an 
n0  immense  army  in  the  autumn  of  1529,  forced  Chaxles 

htig^ot  to  mask  his  designs.  MeanwhilesomeoftheLutherans, 
fSZ'''  *^S*'^^  '^  alarmed  by  the  dedsibns  ol  the  Reic/U' 
"*  kamwurgerickl,  abandoned  the  idea  that  resistance 
to  the  imperial  authority  was  unlawful  and,  meeting  in  December 
I  i%o,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  important  league  of  Schmalkalden, 
among  the  first  members  of  the  confederation  being  the  rulers 
of  Saxony  and  Hesse  and  the  cities  of  Bremen  and  Magdebui^. 
The  league  was  soon  joined  by  other  strong  cities,  among  them 
SUrassburg,  Ulm,  Constance,  LObeck  and  Goslar;.  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zwin^  atKappel  in  October 
1551  that  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  those 
towns  which  bad  hitherto  looked  for  leadership  to  the  Swiss 
reformer.  About  thi»  time  the  military  forces  of  the  league 
were  organized,  their  heads  being  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  thp 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  league  had  a  political  as  well  as  a 
religious  aspect.  It  was  an  alliance  between  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Habsbuig,  and  on  this  side  it  gained  the  support  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  treated  with  Francis  I.  of  France.  To  this 
its  rapid  growth  was  partly  due,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  fact 
^at  the  Refonnation  in  Germany  was  above  all  things  a  popular 
movement,  and  thus  many  princes  who  woald  not  have  seceded 
from  the  Roman  Church  of  their  own  accord  were  compelled  to 
do  so  from  political  motives.  They  had  been  strqng  enough 
to  undermine  the  impjcrial  power;  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  a  majority  of  thoif 
subjects.  It  was  early  in  155a,  when  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  resisting  the  Turkish  advance,  that  Charles  met  the  .diet 
at  Regensburg.  He  must  bave  m»  and. naoney  for  this  purpose 
even  at  the  price  of  an  arrsjigement  with  the  Protestants.  Ba( 
the  Lutherans  trere  absent  from  the  diet,  and  the'  Romanists, 
although  thdy  voted  help,  disE^yed  a  very  uni^mpromising 
temper  towards  their  reli^bus  foes. '  Under  these  ^drcumstancea 
the  emperor  itook  the  matter  into  his  owv  haad^  and  hi^  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  Protestants  resulted  in  July  1533  in  the*  rdigious 
peace  of  Nuremberg,  a  measure  which  granted  temporary  totera" 
tion  to  the  Lutheran^  and  which  was  repeatedly  confirined 
in  the  following  years;  Charles's  ^reward  was  sufakantial  and 
immediate.  Ifis  subjects  vied  with  each  other  in  hurrying 
soldiezB  to  his  standaod,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  gre^  Turkish 
host  was  in  full  retreats 

-  Whil«  the  probability  of  an  alliance  between  Pope!  Clement 
VIL  aad  Francis  L  of  Fiance,  together  with  other  international 

^^^  CompKoitioM,  prevented  the  emperor  from  following 
mftmin^  Op  bis  victory  over  the  TUrks^  or  from  reducing  the 
^niamx»  dissenters  from  the  Roman  religion  to  obedience, 
Protestantism  was  making  substantial  progress  in 
the  states,  notably  in  Adhak  and  in  Pomerania,  and  in  the 
cities,  and  in  January  1554  .the  Protestant  princes  were  bold 


enough  to  declare  that  they  did  not  regard  the  deciiioos  of  the 
Jiaclukammergericht  as  biodiag  HPon  them.  About  this  time 
Germany  witnessed  three  events  of  some  importance.  Through 
the  energy  oi  PhiUp  of  Hesse,  who  was  aided  by  Frands  I., 
Ulrich  of  Wtirttemberg  was  forcibly  restored  to  his  ^duchy. 
The  members  of  the  Romanist  league  recently  founded  at  Halle 
would  apt  help  the  Uabsburgs,  and  in  June  1534,  by  tha  treaty 
of  Cadan,  King  Ferdinand  was  forced  to.xecognize  the  restoration 
as  a/sit  atampH;  at  the  same  time  be  w^  compelled  to  i«omisc 
that  he  would  stop  all  proceedings  of  the  RcUhskammer^uH 
against  the  members  of  the  leagoe  of  Schmalkalden.  The  two 
other  events  wore  iess  favourable  for  the  new  rdigioa,  or  satiier 
for  ita  orthodox  manifestations.  After  a  struggle,  the  Ana- 
baptists obtained  control  ql  Miinster  and  for  a  short  time 
governed  the  town  in  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  ideas, 
while  at  Lttbeck,  under  the  burgomaster  Jikgen  Wullenweber, 
a  democratic  government  was  also  established.  But  the  bisboy 
of  Mttnster  and  his  friends  crushed  the  one  movement,  and  after 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark  the  Liibeckers  were  aMii>> 
peUed  to  revert  to  their  former  mode  of  government.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Empire  and  France  in  153^ 
almost  coincided  with  the  enlargement  of  the  league  of  Schinalh 
kakkn,  the  existence  of  which  was  prolonged  for  ten  year^ 
All  the  states  and  cities  which  subscribed  to  the  confessioB 
of  Augsbiurg  were  admitted  to  it,  and  thus  a  large  number 
of  Protestants,  including  the  duchies  of  Wiirttemberg  and 
Pomerania  and  the  dties  of  Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  seoucd 
a  needful  protection  against  the  decrees  of  the  Reich^ammtr 
gerkkt,  which  the  league  again  repudiated.  Among  the  new 
membersof  the  confederation,  was  Christian  UL,  king  of  Denmark. 
About  the  same  time  (May  1536)  an  agreement  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwin^ans  was  arranged  by  Martin  Buoer, 
and  was  embodied  in  a  document  called  the  Concord  of  Witten- 
berg, and  for  the  piesent  the  growing  dissensions  between  iJw 
heads  of  the  league,  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  were  checked.  Thus  strengthened  the  Protestant 
princes  declared  against  the  proposed  general  council  at  Maptua, 
while  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  the  impoiai 
envoy,  Mathias  Held  (d.  1563),  persuaded  the  Romanist  princes 
in  June  X53S  to  form  the  league  of  Nuremberg.  But,  alilMNigh 
he  had  made  a  truce  with  France  at  Nice  in  this  very  moath, 
Charles  V.  was  more  conciliatory  than  some  of  his  representatives, 
and  at  Frankfort  in  April  1539  he  came  to  terms  with  the 
Protestants,  not,  however,  granting  to  them  all  their  demands, 
la  z  539,  too,  the  Protestants  received  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
the  Lutheran  prince  Heniy  succeeding  his  Romanist  brother 
George  as  duke  of  Saxony.  Ducal  Saxony  was  thus  completely 
won  for  the  reformed  faith,  and  under  the  p<^tic  elector  Joachim 
H.  the,  same  doctrines  made  rapid  advances  in  Brandenburf. 
Thus  practically  all  North  Germany  waa  united  in  supporting 
the  Protestant  cause. 

In  1542,  when  Charies  V.  was  again  inv(Jved  in  war  with 
France  and  Turicey,  who  were  helped  by  Sweden.  Denmark  and 
Scotland,  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  took  advantace  jtaoMta 
of  his  occupations  to  drive  its  stubborn  foe,  Henry,  fn^ 
duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbattd,  from  his  duchy  and 
to  enthrone  Protestantism  completely  therein.  But 
this  waa  not  the  only  victory  gained  \>y  the  Protestanta  about 
this  time.  •  The  dtizena  of  Regensburg  accepted  their  doctrines^ 
which  also  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Palatinate  and  m 
Austria,  while  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hermann  von  Wied, 
and  William,  duke  of  Gelderland,  Clevds  and  Jnlierstmnaounced 
their  secession  from  the  Roman  reUgion.  Ae  Protestants 
were  now  at  the  height  of  their. power,  but  their  ascendaaqr 
was. about  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  rather  by  the  loUy  and 
imprudence  of  their  leaders  than  by  the  skHl  and  valour  of  their 
foes.  The  unity  and  the  power  of  the  league  of  Srhmalkaldrp 
were  being  undermined  by  two  important  events,  Uie 
bigaR\y  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  which  for  political  reasons 
was  condoaM  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  and  the.dissoi* 
sions  between  John  Frederick,  the  ruler  of  dectoral,  and  Maurice, 
the  new  ruler  of  docal  Saxony.    To  save  himself  from  tfat 
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consequences  of  his  douMe  manlagie,  iHkich  ted  provided  him 
■witb  powcrfiil  enemies,  Ptufipi  in  June  1 541  came  te^ terms  with  tht 
emperor,  who  thus  managed  to  ^ilce  the  pu»  of  the  league  4>l 
Schmalkalden,  although  the  strength  of  this  confederation  did 
not  fail  until  after  the  campaign  against  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
Bat  while  on  the  whole  the  fortiuies  of  the  Europiean  w^r,  both 
Inlhe  a^t  and  in  Che  west,  were  unfavourable  to  the  imperialists^ 
Chalks  V.  found  time  in  1545  to  lead  a  powerful  force  against 
William  of  Gdderlemd,  who  had  joined  the  circle  of  his  foreign 
foes.  WilHaM  was  completely  crushed;  Gdderland  was  added 
to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsbur|s,  while  the  league  of 
Schmalkaldeir  impotently  watched  thtf  proceedings.  This 
happened  about  a  year  after  war  between  the  two  branches  of 
fhe  Saxon  house  had  only  been  averted  by*  the  mediation  of 
Luther  and  of  PlnSip  of  Hesse.  The  emperor,  however,  was 
imable,  or  unwffli&g,  to  it^ake  a  more  general  attack  on  the 
Protestants.  .  In  accordance  with  the  promises  mad«  to  them 
at  Frankfort  in  1539,  conferences  betw^  the  kadersof  the  two 
religious  parties  were  held  at  Hagenau,  at  Worms  and  at  Regens- 
burg,  but  they  were  practically  futile.  The  diets  at  Rtgensburg 
and  at  Nui«mberg  gave  veiy  little  aid  for  the  wars,  and  did 
nothing  to  solve  the  reUglous  difiiculties  which  were  growing 
more  acute  with  repeated  delays.  At  the  Set  of  Spfres  in  x  544 
Charles  purchased  hiiUtaiy  assistance  from  die  Pirotestants  by 
making  la^H^  promises  to  them.  With  a  tieW  army  ht  marched 
against  the  Trench,  but  suddenly  in  September  1544  hecohduded 
the  <reaty'of  Cr^y  with  I^'rancis  I.  aiKl  left  himself  free  to  begin 
a,  new  chapter  in  th^!  history  of  Germany. 

Charles  W^  now  hearty  ready  to  crush  the  Protestants,  Whbse 
Influence  and  teaching  had  divided  Germany  and  w^ikened 
Vktarynt  ^^  }t^'?^^'^  poweT,  and  were  now  endangerihg  the 
ChmH«9  Supremacy  of  the  Habsburgs  in  the  Netherlands  and 
over  iln  fh  Abace.  '  Hb  ptan  was  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
tHtgtfiti  of  t  general  cotAidl  to  make  the  necessary  reforms  in 
^Jjfjj*"  the  church,  and  then- at  whatever  cost  to  compel  the 
■ '**■  Protectant*  to  abide  by  Its  decisions.  While  Pdpe 
Pad!  III.,  soArewIiat  rililtetanlly,  summoned  the  council  which 
tiltimatdy  tnet  at  ^rent,  Charles  made  vigorous  preparations 
f  of  war.  H^vfng  made  peawf  with  the  Turks  in  October  1545 
he  began  to  secure  allies.  Assistance  was  promised  by  the  pope ; 
the  emperdr  purchased  the  neutrality  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
and  at  a  high  price  the  atttve  aid  of  Maurice  of  SaxOny;  he 
managed  io  detach  from  the  league  of  Schrnalkalden  those 
members  who  were  without  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Protestant 
cause  and  also  those  who  were  too  timid  to  etiter  upon  a  serious 
struggle.  Meanwhile  the  league  WAS  inactive.  Its  chiefs  differed 
on  (Questions  of  policy,  one  section  believing  that  the  empcior 
did  ^6t  intend  to  proceed  to  extremities,  4nd  fbr  some  time  no 
meiisures  were  taken  to  meet  the  coming  peril.  At  last,  in  June 
IS46,  during  the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Regetisbufg,  Philip  and 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  realized  the  extent  of  the  danger  and 
began  to  muster  their  forces.  They  were  still  much  more  powerful 
than  the  emperdr,  but  they  did  not  work  well  together,  or  with 
Sebastian  SchSriltn  von  Burtenbach,  wh»  led  their  troops  fn 
South  Germany.  In  July  1546  they  were  phioid  ^ndcr  the 
impcml  ban,  and  the  war  began  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
Charles  was  aided  by  soldiers  hurried  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, but  he  did  not  gain  any  substantial  successes  tmtil  after 
October  1546,  when  his  ally  Maurice  iaviided  electoral  Saxony 
and  forced  Johil  Frederick  to  march  northwards  to  its  defence. 
The  Lutheran  cities  of  sbtithem  and  central  Germany,  am(Mig 
them  Strtssbufg,  Augsburg,  Ultn  and  Frankfort,  now  subihittcd 
to  the  emperor.  While  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  and  fhe  elector 
palatine  of  ihe  Rhine,  Frederick  II.,  followed  f  heii-  Jtxarople. 
Having  lesxored  Roman  Catholidsm  in  the  archbislioprip  of 
Cologne  and  seen  Heniy  ot  Brunswick  settled  in  his  duchy  eirly 
tM  1 547,  Charles  led  hift  men  against  his  principal  enemies,  Phil^ 
of  Hesse  and  Ja}in  Frederick,  who  had  quickly  succeeded  in 
driving  Maurice  from  bis  electorate.  At  MUhlberg  in  April  1549 
he  overlook  the  army  of  the  Saxon  elector.  His  victory  was 
compiote.  John>  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  filtle  later 
PInttp  4f  Heste.  after  vainly  prolonging  the  struggle^  was  induced 


to  surrender.  The  rising  in  the  other  parts  of  northern  Qemiany 
was  abo  put  down,  and  the  two  leaders  of  pdltical  Lutheranism 
were  prisoneitfr  in  the  emperor's  hands. 

Unable  to^  shake  the  allegiance  of  John  Frederick  lo  the 
Lutheran  faith,  Charles  kept  him  and  Philip  of  Hesse  in  capUvUy 
and  begah  to  take  advanUge  of  hie  tritunph,  although 
Magdeburg  was  stifl  offering  a  stubborn  resistance  tgr/^n ' 
to  his  allies.  By  the  capituktion  of  Wittenberg  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  was  transferred  to  Maurice,  and  in  the 
mood  of  a  conqueror  the  emperor  met  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  September  1547. .  His  proposals  to  strengthen  and  reform 
the  administration  of  Germany  were,  however,  not  acceptable 
to  the  princes,  and  the  main  one  was  not  pressed;  l?ut  the 
NetberlatKls  were  brotight  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
and  some  minor  reforms  were  carried  through*  A  serious  quarrel 
With  the  pope,  Who  had  moved  the  council  firom Trent  to  Bologna, 
only  increased  the  determtnatfon  of  Charles  to  estabh'sh  religious 
conformity.  In  consultation  with  both  Romanist  and  Lutheran 
divines  a  corifes^o^  of  faith  called  the  Interim  was  drawn  up; 
this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  and  was  issued  as  an  edict 
in  May  1548,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Romanist 
princes  it  was  not  made  binding  upon  them,  only  upon  the 
Lutherans.  TItere  was  ^ome  resistance  to  the  htterim,  but 
force  was  employed  aga^t  Augsburg  and  other  recalcitrant 
cities,  and  soon  it  was  genei^tty  accepted.  Thus  all  Germany 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  emperor's  feet.  The  Reformation  had 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  princes  and  the  imperial  cities 
In  a  fashion  such  as  no  sovereign  had  deak  with  them  for  tbi«e 
centuries. 

Being  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  Charles  wished  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  to  his  son  PhiKp,  after- 
wards Philip  n.  of  Spain.  This  intention  produced  7^ 
dissensions  amOng  the  Habsburgs,  especially  between  kmptHtt 
the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  other  JJJJ^'* 
causes  were  ti  Work,  moreover,  to  undermine  the 
fortner's  position.  The  Rom&nist  princes  were  becoming  alarmed 
at  his  predominance^  the  Protestant  princes  resented  his  arbitrary 
measures  and  disliked  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  John 
Frederick  and  to  Philip  of  Hesse;  all  alike,  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  midst,  objected  strongly 
to  take  Philip  ^r  their  king  and  to  any  exteiision  of  Spanisii 
inftnence  in  Germany.  Turkey  and  France  were  again  thnaten* 
ing  war,  and  although  the  council  had.  returned  to  Trent  it 
seemed  less  likely  than  ever  Co  satisfy  the  Protestants.  The 
getietal  discontent  found  expression  in  the  persoi^  of  r>« 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  son-in-law  of  Philip  of  Htastf  nvoUoi 
Whose  serviees  to  Charies  against  the  league  of  SchmaK  JfT***  ^ 
kalden  had-  made  hini  very  unpopular  in.  his  own  *^* 
country.  Caring  little  or  nothing  about  doctrinal  disputes,  but 
a  great  dfeal  about  increasing  his  own  importance,  Maurice  nof^ 
tdok  the*  lead  in  plotting  against,  the  emperof.'  Ife  entehHl  into 
an  alliance  with  John,  margraVe  of  Brandenbutig-Clistrin,  with 
another  Hbhentollern  prince,  AlbtH  Aldbiades  of  Bayreuth, 
and  With  other  Lutheran  leadeRt^  and  also  with  Henry  II.  of 
Ftance,  who  eagerly  seized  thb  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
diiisensiotis  in  the  Empire  and  who  stipulated  for  a  definite 
reward.  Charles  kriew  something  of  these  proceedings,  but  his 
recent  victory  had  thrown  him  partly  off  his  guard.  The  treaty 
With  France  was  signed' in  January  1559;  ih  March  Henry  II. 
invaded  Germahy  as  the  protet*tor  of  her  liberties,  while  Maurice 
seis^  Augsburg  and  nVarchedt^srds Innsbruck,  where  theem« 
peror  was  rcstdirig,  with  the  intention  of  making  him  aprisoner^ 
An  attempt  at  accofnmodation  failed;  Charles  fled  info 
Carinthia;  and  at  one  stroke  all  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained  by'his^  triumph  at  Mflhlberg  were  lost.  Masters  of  the 
situation,  Maurice  and  his  associates  met  their  opponents  at 
Pi^sau  in  May  1551  and  arranged  terms  of  peace,  although  (he 
emperor  did  not  assent  to  them  until  July.  The  two  captive 
princes  were  released,  but  the  main  point  agreed  upon  was  thai 
ft  diet  should  be  tailed  for  the  purpose  6f  settling  the  rclliglotld 
difficulty, ^hd  that  in  the  meanthne  the  Lutherans  w«^e  td  nfjjbv 
full  religious  ^beny. 
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Delaytd  by  tlw  varivith  Franofl  and  Turk^.thc  diet  Cor  Kh^ 
settlement  of  the  teligious  difficulty  did  not  noti.  at  Au<»lNii!e 
until    February    155$.    Feiduuuid    represented    his 
^^  brother,  and  ader  a  proloBged  discussion  conditions 

of  peace  were  arranfcd.  Romanists  and  Lutherans 
were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  but  the  toleration 
i^ich  was  granted  to  them  was  not  extended  to  the  Calvinists. 
Each  secular  prince  had  the  right  to  eject  from  his  land  all  those 
who  would  not  accept  the  form  of  reUg^n  established  therein; 
thus  the  principle  of  cujns  ugio  ejus  rtUg^o  was  set  up.  Although 
the  Lutherans  did  not  gain  all  their  demandSt  they  won  soUd 
advantages  and  were  allowed  to  kec|>^  all  ecde^astkal  jHoperty 
secularixed  before  the  peace  of  Pasaau.  A  wwxctoi  trouble^ 
however,  was  the  clause  in  the  treaty  usually  caUed  the  ecclc»- 
iastical  reservation.  This  required  an  ecqlesiastical  prince,  if 
he  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  or  in 
other  words  became  a  Lutheran,  forthwith  to  resign-  his  princi- 
pality. The  Lutherans  denied  the  validitx  ^  ^bis  clause,- «i4 
notwithstanding  the  protests  d  the  Roman  Catholics  feveral 
prelates  became  Lutheran  and  kept  their  t^rritoriis  as  secular 
possessions.  The  peace  of  Augsburg  can  hardly  be  desadbed 
as  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Individual  toleration  was  not 
allowed,  or  only  allowed  in  unison  with  exile,  and  in  the  treaty 
there  was  abundant  material  for  future  discord. 

After  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  made  terms  with  Charles  at 
Passau  he  went  to  help  Ferdinand  against  the  Turks,  but  one 
of  his  aUies,  Henry  U.  of  France,  continued  the  war 
in  Germany  while  anothM",  Albert  Akibiades,  entered 
upon  a  wild  campaign  of  plunder  in  Franconia.  The 
French  king  seized  Metz,  whidi  was  part  of  the  spoil  promised 
to  him  by  his  allies,  and  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the 
city.  For  this  purpose  he  to(^  Albert  Akibiades  into  his 
service,  but  after  a  stubborn  fight  his  troops  were  compelled 
to  retffeat  in  January  1553.  Albert  then  renewed  Jus  raids,  and 
these  became  so  terrible  that  a  league  of  princes,  under  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  was  formed  to  crush  him;  although  Maurice  lost 
his  life  at  Sievershausen  in  July  1553,  this  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, %nd  Albert  was  driven  from  Germany.  After  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  whkh  was  published  in  September  1555,  the 
emperor  carried  out  his  intention  of  abdicating.  He  entrusted 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  Philip,  while  Ferdinand  took  over 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Germany,. although  it  was  not  until 
IS5S  that  he  was  formally  installed  as  his  brother's  successor. 

Ferdinand  I.,  who  like  all  the  German  sovereigns  after  him 
was  recognized  as  emperor  without  being  crowned  by  the  pope, 
made  it  a  prime  object  of  his  short  leign  to  defend 
and  enforce  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  for  which 
be  was  largely  responsible.  Although  in  all  probability 
iMuneckally  superior  at  this  time  to  the  Romanists,  the  Pro- 
lestaats  were  weali^ened  by  divisions,  whkh  were  becoming 
daily  more  pronounced  and  more  serious,  and  partly  owing  t9 
this  fact  the  ^peror  was  able  to  resist  the  demands  of  eaqh 
fMtrty  and  to  moderate  their  excesses.  Hd  was  continually 
harassed  by  the  Turks  until  peace  was  made  in  1562,  ai^d  oon- 
nectcd  thecemith  were  troubles  in  Bohemia  and  especially  in 
Hungary,  two  countries  which  he  had  acquired  through  marriage, 
while  North  Germany  was  disturbed  by  the  wild  schemes  of 
Wilhdm  Yon  jGmmbaeh  i/fjt)  and  his  associate  John  Frederick, 
duke  of  $axony<  With  r^gaid  to  the  religious  question  efforts 
were  made  to  compose  the,  differences  among  the  Protestants; 
but  while  these  ended  in  failure  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
gaining  ground.  Ferdinand  sought  earnestly  to  reform  the 
church  from  within,  and  before  he  died  in  July  1564  the  Counter^ 
Reformation,  fortified  by  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  Gf  npony 
bod  by  Uic  issue  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  had 
bcguii. 

Under .  Ferdinand's  rule  there  were  some  changes  in  the 
adminisl/atjon  of  the  Empire.  Lutherans  sat  among  the  judges 
of  the  JieichskammergcrUhtt  and  the  Aulic  Council,  or 
lUfrat,  established  by  Mai^imtlian  I.  for  the  Austrian 
lands,  extended  its  authority  over  the  Empire 
and  wai  known  as  the  Rekkshojral.    Side  by  side  with  thes9 


#. 


ch«nges  the  Impvial  diet  wM  beo^wring  more  uselesa  and 
wieldy,  and  the  olectQcs  were  gaiiuag  power,  owing  partly  to 
the  WMka^iltd^iim^  by  which  on  election  they  drcumsa^cd 
the  power  of  «ich  occupant  of  the  imperial  thione. 

Ferdinand's  son  and  successor,  the  emperor  MarimiHaa  ILt 
was  a  man  of  tolerant  views;  in  fact  at  on«  time  h« 
pected  of  being  a  Lutheran,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  annoyed  the  Habsburgs  apd  dcbyed  his  own 
election  as  king  of  the  Romans.  However,  having 
given  to  the  doctors  assurances  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  he  w«  chosen  king  in  November  156s,- and  became 
ruler  of  Germany  on  hb  father's  death  neariy  two  years  later. 
Like  other  <jennaa  sovereigns  Jdaxinnlian  pursued  the  phantoa 
of  religious  union.  His  tot  diet*  which  met  at  Augsburg  m 
J  546,  was,  however,  unabl^  or  unwilling,  to  take  any  stqia  ia 
this  direction,  and  w^iile  the  Roman  Catholics  urged  the  eoCorce- 
ment  of  th^  docrces  pf  ti^e  cpuncil  of  Trent  the. serious  differences 
among  the  Protestants  received  fresh  proof  from  the  attonpt 
made  V>  escdude  the  Calvinist  prince  Frederick  111.,  debtor 
palatine  of  the  Riune,rfiiom  the  benefits  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg. 
After  this  Frederick  and  the  Calvinists  looked  for  sympathy 
mooe  and  more  to  \ht  Protestants  in  France  and  the  Netherlands^ 
whom,  they  assisted  with  troops,  whik  the  lAithtrans, 
chief  prince  waSwA<VPi»t»s,  elector  of  Saxony,  adopted  a 
cautious  poUcy  a^djKfre  aiixious  not  to  offjend  the  emperor. 
There  wera^  mor^over^  troubles  of  a  personal  and  private  notore 
between  th^  two  elector^and  their  families^and  these  embittered 
their  religious  differenosSF  .  But  those  divergences  of  opinioa 
were  not  only  between  Ronum  Catholic  and  Lutheran  or  bMwecn 
Lutheran  and  Calvinists  they  were,  in  electoral  itnd  ducal 
Saxony  at  least,  between -Lutheran  ftnd  Luth^an.  Thus  the 
Protestant  cause  was  weakened  just  when  it  needed  strengtltcn- 
ing,  as,  on  the  other  side>  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  eqiedally  Albert^ 
duke, of  Bavaria,  were  eag^y  forwarding  the  progress  of  the 
older  faith,  which  tpwards  the  end  of  this  rdgn  was  relond 
in  the  important  abbey  of  Fulda.  In  secular  affairs  MaxitniKen 
had,  just  after  his  accession,  to  face  a  renewal  of  the  Turkish 
war.  Although  his  first  diet  voted  liberal  assistance  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  a  large. and  splendid  army  was 
collected,  he  had  gained  no  advantage  when  the  campaign  ended. 
The  diet  of  Spires,  whkh  met  in  1570,  was  mainly  occupied 
in  discussing  measures  for  preventing  the  abuses  caused  by 
the  enlistment,  by  foreigners  of  German  m^cenary  troops,  b^ 
nothing  wns  done  to  redress  this  grievance,  as  the  estates  were 
unwilling  to  accept  proposals  which  placed  more  power  in  the 
emperor's  hands*  Jdaximilian  found  time  to  make  eamot  but 
unavailing  efforts  to  mediate  between  bis  cousin,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  .the  revolted  Netherlands,  and  also  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  a  faction  elected  him  as  their 
king.  Ho  was  stiU  dealing  with  this  matter  and  hoping  to  gain 
Support  for  it  from  the  dkt  of  Regensburg  when  he  dkd  (October 
157^). 

MaicimiUan's  successor  was  his  son,  Rudolph  II.,  who  had  bees 
dioscn  king  of  the  Remans  in  October  1575,  and  who  in  his 
later  years  showed  marked  traces  of  insanity.  The 
new  empcrdr  had  little  of  his  father's  tolerant  ^rit, 
and  under  his  feeble  and  erratic  rule  rdigknis  and 
political  coasideratiohs  alike  tended  to  increase  the  disorder 
in  Germany.  The  death  of  the  Calvinist  leader,  the  elector 
palatine  Frederidc  m.,  in  OcUrf>er  1576  and  the  accession  <d 
his  son  Louis,  a  prince  who  held  Lutheran  opinions,  obvkyusly 
felTordcd  a  favourabk  opportunity  for  making  another  attempt 
to  unite  the  Protestants.  Under  the' guidance  of  Augustus  of 
Saxony  a  Lutheran  confession  of  faith,  the  Formula  ccnccrdit, 
was  drawn, up;  but,  although  this  was  acoeptcd  by  51  princes 
ahd  35  towns,  olhers^liko  the  landgraves  of  Hesse  and  tbe 
df  ies  of  Madgebucg  and  Strassburg — refused  ta  sign  it,  and  thus 
h  served  only  to  cmphasizr  thedivisiona  among  the  Protestnstta. 
Morcovt;f,  the  iriendship^  between  the  Sacxeo  and  the  Palalint 
houses  was  soon  destroyed;  for,  when  the  dector  Louis  died 
in  1 585,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  minor,  hSs  son  Frederidc  IV^ 
who  was.  under  the  guoidianshio  of  his  unck  John 
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<>S43~iS9')>'*  prb«e  of  very  mtfked  Qihp4itM  ssrMpatMtt  and 
of  some  miUuiy  experience.  Just  twfore  this  tio^  tttodi  unrest 
iji  thenorth-wcst-of  OeiMsny  hsd  been  caused  b/.thetsttlement 
there  of  a  oamber  of  refugees  from  the  Netbcrlanda,  Spreadhig 
their  advanced  religious'  views,  these  aettkrs  were  psrtly 
fespondble  lor  two  serioui  outbreaks  of  disorder.  At  Aix*4a- 
Chapcfle  the  Protestants,  not  being  allowed  freedom  of  woishlp, 
tookpoteessioAofthedtyintsSi.  The  matter  came  before  the 
diet,  which  was  opened  at  Augsburg  in  July  isSa,  but  the  case 
was  left  undedded;  afterwards,  bowerer,  thfe  XekksktfMi 
dedared  against  the  iasurgentSt  although  It  was  not  unta  1398 
that  Protestant  Wor^ihip  was  aboUihed  and  the  Romaa  Catholic 
governing,  body  was  restored.  At  Cologne  the  archbishop, 
Gebhard  Truchsess  von  Waldbuig, -married  and  announeed  his 
faitention  of  retaining  hb  spiritual  oflice.  Had  this  proceeding 
passed  unchallenged,  the  Ptbtestanu,  a«iong  whbm  Gcbhard 
now  counted  liimseif,  woaftd  have  had  a  majority  in  th^  electoral 
college.  The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  secured  the  depeeitioA 
of  Gebhard  and  the  election  in  his  stead  of  Ernest,  fa4hop  of 
IJ6ge,  and  war  broke  out  in  1583.  Except  John  Casimir,  the 
Protestant  princes  showed  no  cagcrhess  to  assist-  Gehhaid,  who 
in  a  short  time  was  driven  from  his  see,  and  afterwards  taok  up 
his  residence  in  Strassburg,  where  also  he  instigated  a  rebettioa 
on  a  smaU  scale.  Thus  thesse  quarreb  terminated  in  victories 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  successful  abo«t  this  time 
hi  restoring  their  faith  in  the  bishoprics  of  Wiltaborg,  Sabbuig, 
Bamberg,  Paderbom,  Minden  and  OsnabrUck.  Another  dispute 
also  ended  Ih  a-similar  way.  This  was  the  daim  made  by  the 
administrator  of  the  srchbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  a  HohenwUem 
prince,  Joachim  Frederick,  afterwards  elector  of  BcudehbuiK, 
to  sit  and  vote  \n  the  imperial  diet;  it  was  not  admkted,  and 
theadmlnittritor  retired  from  Augsbui|;,  a  similar  fate befidling 
a  simQar  dahn  made  by  severtil  other  administnton  some 
years  later. 

After  the  death  of  AuguAus  of  Saxony  in  February  ^586 
there  was  another  brief  alUance  between  the;  Protestant  parties, 
although  on  this  occasion  the  lead  was  tahcm  not  by 
the  Saxon,  but  by  the  Palatine  prince.  Less  strict 
in  Us  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  Lntheranism  than 
Augustus,  the  new  doctor  of  Saxony,  Christian  I., 
fell  under  the  influence  of  John  Casimir.  The  result  was  that 
Protestant  princes,  tnduding  the  three  temporal  eleaors,  united 
in  pladng  thehr  grievances  befbre  the  emperor;  obtaining  no 
redress  thty  met  at  Torgau  in  1^591  and  ol^red  hdp'  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  a  proceeding  whidi  was  dianetricafly  opposed  to 
the  |)ast  policy  of  Slaaony.  But  thisaUiance,  like  its  forctunner, 
was  of  very  short  duration.  Christian  L  died  in  x  591,  andnnder 
Chrfslhin  II.  electoral  Saxony  re-esubli^bed  a  rigid  Lutheqanism 
at  home  and  pursued  a  policy  of  modecstion  and  neutrality 
abroad  A  short  time  afterwards  the  militant  party  among 
the  ProtesUfits  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  U  thdr 
leader,  John  Casimir,  whose  policy  bowever,  was  continued  by 
his  nephew  and  pupil,  the  elnctoc  Frederick  IV.  B^  nrither 
deeection  nor  death  was  able  to  crush  entirely  the  militant 
ProtesUnts,  among,  whom  Christian,  prinf»  U  Anhalt  (1568^ 
tdjo),  was  rapidly  becoming  the  most  prominent  figure^  They 
.  made  themsdves  very  troublesome  at  tbe  diet  of  Regensburg 
itt  iS93f  Aod  also  at  the  diet  heU  in  the  same  cky  fmir  years 
later,  putting  forward  various  demanda  for  greater  relj^ous 
freedom  and  seeking  to  hinder.  Or  deby,  the  payment  of  the 
gnnt  for  tbe  Turkish  war*  hCoreover,  in  1598  they  put  forward 
the  theory  that  the  voteof  a  majority  In  the  diet  liunot  binding 
upon  the  minority;  they  took  up  the  same  position  at  Regens- 
burg id  t6os,  when  they  raised  strong  dbjections  to  the  dedsiMM 
of  tbe  R*kkskojra$  and  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  diel  m 
a  body.  Thus,  under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Christian  of 
Anhalt  respectivdy  tbe  two  great  partiea  were  gaining  a  better 
idea  of  their  own  needs  and  of  each  other's  aims  and  were 
watdring  vigilantly  the  position  hi  the  duchies  of  Cleves,  jaikh 
and  Berg,  where  a  dispute  over  the  succession  was  impending. 
WbUe  wars  and  rumoum  of  wars  were  disturbing  the  peace  hk 
the  west  of  Germany  the  Turks  were  again  hsrswing  the  east. 
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The  war  betweep  themamf  the  £mp&e,  wMch  was  renewed  hi 
1593,  lasted  almost  without  interruption  until  November  £606^ 
when 'peace  was  made,  the  tcflmte  long  paid  by  the  emperor 
to  the  sultan  being  abandoned.  This  peace  was  oonduded  noi 
by  Rudo^^  but  by  his  brother,  the  an^duko  Matthias^  wbn 
owing  to  the  emperor's  mental  incapadty  had  just  been  dedared 
by  his  kinsman  the  bead  of  the  house  of  Habsbuig.  Rudolph 
resented  this-indignlty  very  greatly,and  until  his  death  in  Januacy 
1613  the  rdations  between  die  brothers  4irere  very  strahaed^  but 
this  maiBly  ooncevns  the  history  of  Hungary  and  ol  fiobemia^ 
which  Were  sensibly  affected  }gf  the  fraternal  discord. 

By  this  time  however,  there  were  signs  of  substantial  progress 
on  the  part  Of  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  which  was  to  have 
finpottant  consequences  for  Geonany.  TUa  was  due  f^ 
iniUnly  to  thepessistcnt  zeal  of  the  Jesuits^  For  a 
long  time  the  Protestants  had  absorbed  the  inteHectual 
strength  of  the  country,  but  now  many  able  sclnrfarft 
and  divines  ainong  the  Jesuits  could  bold  their  own  wHh  thdr 
antagonJMa.  These  devoted  misskmaries  of  the  churdi  gave 
their  attention  mainly  to  the  yonng,  and  doting  the  leign  «C 
Rudolph  U.  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  deep  iA> 
piiw ion  upon  two  princes,  each  of  whom  was  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  events  of  his  time.  Thcne'.  princes  werv 
Maodmillan,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand,  archduke  ol 
Styria,.  the  former  a  member  of  the  house  of  W^tebbach,  and 
the  latter  of  )the  house  of  Habsbuig:.'  Maximilisn  became  ppo^ 
minent  in  1607  by  executing  an  impeaial  mandate  against  tbe 
free  dty  of  Denanwttrth,  where  a  retigious  riot  had  taken  place, 
and  afterwards,  treating  it  as  his  own.  Rendered  stt«|JdouB 
by  this  arbitrary  act,  the  Protestant  princes  in  t668  formed  a 
confederation  known  as  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  in  iMponsn 
the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  guidance  of  Maximilian,  united 
in  a  similar  confederation  afterwards  called  the  Catholic  League. 
This  was  founded  at  Munich  iir  July  1609.  Aa  the  Union  was 
beaded  by  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine^  Frederick  IV., 
who  was  n  Calvinist»  many  Lutfaemns,  aoMng  tbem  the  deaor 
of  Saxony^  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  It 
acqtdred,  bowever,  ■  immmsr  ftnportance  through  its  alliance 
with  HeOry  IV.  of  France,  who,  like  Henry  H.,  wished  to  profit 
by  the  quurels  in  Germany,  and  who  interfered  in  the  diluted 
succession  to  the  duchiea  of  Cleves  and  JllUdi.  War  seemed 
about  to  break  out  between  the  two  oonfedetatlons  and  thdr 
foreign  allies  over  thia  qtiestion,  but  after  the  murder  o£  the 
French  king  In  May  1610  the  Uition  did  rx»t  verUi|re  to  fighL 

Ferdinand  was  even  more  vigorooathan  M*«m;iian  jn  defence 
of  his  religion.  On  assuming  the  government  of  Styria  he  set 
to  work  to  extirpate  Protestantism,  which  had  made  ^^^ 

considerable  progress  in  the  Austrian  arcb-duchies.  jjj'*"*^ 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  selected  by  tbe  Habsburgs 
as  the  hdr  of  the  rhikilrss  emperor  Matthias^  and  on  coming  to 
Vieima  after  the  death  of  that  sovereign  an  March  1619  he  found 
himscif  in  the  midst  Of  bopcfess  confusion.  The  Bohemians 
refused  to  admowledge  him  as  thdr  king  and  elected  in  his 
stead  Frederick  V.,  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhioe»  a  son-in* 
law  of  the  English  king  James  I.,  and  the  H"«g«'TttnT  and  the 
Aostsiann  were  hardly  less  disaffeoted.  As  Ferdinand  IL, 
however,  he  succrtded  in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  in 
Anguat  16x9^  and  from  that  time  be  was  dominated  hy  a  fixed 
resolve  to  secuile  4lie  triumph  of  his  church  throfugbout  the 
Empifo,  a  resolve  whidi  cost  Germany  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

He  b^pan  with  Bohemia.  Although  supported  by  Spain  be 
ooaki  net  ebtain  from  this  quarter  an  army  suffidentJ^r  a^ng 
to  crush  theBohemiaos,  andiorsome  timehe  femoined 
powerless  and  inactive  In  Vienna.  Then  at  the  '^ 
beglrming  of  i6ao  be  come  to  terms  with  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  who,  after  carefuUy  securing  His  own 
intettsts,  placed  tbe  army  of  the  League,  commanded  by  tbe 
cckfanited  Tilly,  at  his  disposaL  Conditionally  the  Unkm 
promised  assistance  to  Frederkk,  but  he  wasted  several  months 
and  vagudy  hoped  that  the  English  kiitg  would  hdp  him  out 
ofldsembanassments.  Meanwhile  HUy  advanced  into  Bohemia, 
and  in  November  i6ao  Fwderick's  army  was  uttedy  routed  at 
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tb<  Ultlt  of  the  WfaiU  ffiU,  nMfc-TfeaKve,  And  the  utfiMtuMie 
dector  bad  just  time  t*  escape  fnm  the  kingdom  he  he<t  tuhHy . 
vndertaken  to  govern.  Ferdiiuud  tficove  to  the  uttcmost  the 
Jutvtnteges  of  hie  vkt<kry.  The  Union  being  destitoyed  mnd 
the  Bohemiim  revdM/doa  chuhed,  aUentioa  was  tunied  to  the 
bereditaiy  lands  of  the  etector  palatine*  *  The  ^Mudsh  tfoopt 
and  the  army  of  the  League  invaded  the  Rbeniah  Palatinate, 
vriiich  was  defended  by  Frederick'areraaining  adheienta,  Christian 
of  bnmawick  and  Count  Ernst  von  Maasfeld,  but  after  aevenl 
battles  it  passed  conipletel|r  into  the  poaiesaiQaoliheiApectalistB: 
Having  been  placed  under  thi  imperial  ban  Frederick. becsMe 
an  exile  from  his  inbeiitance,  and  the  electocaite  which' he  mas 
declared  to  have  forfeited  wasconferied  on  MayimiKani 

Thus  ended  the  frst  sta«»  of  the  Thirty  Yeara'  War,  althov^h 
some  desaltorf  fighting  c6ntiaiiad  between  the  League  and 
0Mni9k  ^  opponents.  The  second  began  in  16*5  with  tlie 
latgf  formationy  after  much  fmitlui  negotiation,  of  a 
^2^*'^''  Protestant  oombinatioii,  which  had  the  support  of 
"^  ^'^  England^  althou^  ito  leading  member  waa  Chnbtian 
TV.t  klng-ol  Denmark,  who  as  duk^  of  Holstein  was  «  pdnce  of 
the  £mpire,  and  who  tike  other  Lutherans /wasnlarmed  at  the 
emperors  sacceiaes.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Europe  first  became 
familiar  irlth  the  great  name -of  WaMenstein»  Unable  hinvelf 
to  rafee  and  equip  a  sttong  army,  and  festive  at  his  depend- 
«nce  on  the  League,  Ferdinknd  ^adly  accepted  WaMenstetn's 
offer  to  put  an  an*y  into  the  £dd  at  no  cost  to  him^ 
self.  After  Wallensteinr  had  beaten  Mansfeld  at  tke  bfidge 
of  Dessau  in  ApiA  i6a6,  and  TiUy  had  defeated  Christtao  of 
Denmark  U  Letter  in  the  suoteeding  August,  the  two  genenls 
wilted  their  foeces.  Denmark  was  invaded,  and  WallenStein. 
now  dmke  of  Priedland,  was  authorised  to  ^owtn  the  «ont)«ered 
ducMea  of  MecUenbnrg  and  Pomcnma;  but  his  ombftious 
•scheme  of  securing  the  whole  of  the  south  ooaat  of  the  Baltic 
-was  thwarted  by  the  resistance  of  the  dty  of  Stnlsand,  which 
for  five  months  he  minly  tried  to  take*  Denmark,  however, 
was  compelled  to  condude  peace  ^  LClbeck  in  May  1629. 

IntoxioUed  by  sncceis,  Ferdinand  had  issued  two-  months 
before  the  ftunons  Edict  of  Restitution.  This  ordered  the 
ni.^i-«,f  M*(^ratibn  of  all  ectlfiastiad  lands  which  had  come 
^j^JSlSlf,  hito  the  possessleii  of  the  Protestants  since  the  peace 
•Mb.  t/t  Passaa.  in  1552,  and,  as  sei^tral  archbishoprics 
and  bishopric»  had  becano  Protestant,  it'  struck 
a  ti^emeodOM  blow  at  the'empevor^  foea  and  stirred  among 
them  intense  and  umvenal  opposition.  A  UtUe  later,  yielding 
to  Ifaiimilian  and  Uf  colleagues  in  the  League,  Ferdtnknd 
dismbsed  WaUenatein,  whose  movementsi  had  aiouaed  their 
.resentment,  from  fads  service.  A  bmi«  tnaqqiicioos  moment 
could  ffpt  have  beeta  dioeen  for  these  two  serious  steps,  became 
in  the  summer  of  1630  Oostavns  Adolpbus  left  Sweden  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Protestant 
came  in  Oennany.  At  first  this  gr^t  king  waa  oddly  received 
^y  the  Protestants^  who  were  ignaradt  of  his  designs  and  did  not 
want  a  stranger  to  pcofit  by  the  intcnal  dispnics  of  their  oonotry. 
A  mistake  at  the  ontaet  would  probaUy  have4>eeh  fatal  Xo  him, 
but  he  sasr  the  dangers  of  Us  positfcB  and  moved  10  warily 
that  In  less  than  a  year  he  had  -obtained  <he  olliaace  of  the 
elector  of  Sasoqy,a  conseqoenoeof  the  tenSblesackofMagdebor^ 
try  the  imperiaUsts  hi  May  i^  and  oithe'dewastatioapofthe 
electorate  by  TiMy.  He  had  als6  obtained  on  his  own  tesmailK 
assisfance  of  France,  and  was  veady  to  ent^  upon  Ida  short  but 
briliaat  campaign. 

Htvhig  oaptwced  Frankl6it-o»Oder  and  forced  the  hfsitatmg 
elector  of  Braadcnboiig,  Oeoi«e  WiUiam,  to^nrnt  hidi  abnae  assist- 
nteam'  ttkce^  GosUvusAdolpMus added  the  Saaon  army  tokis 
f»lgm9^  own,  and  inS^tcmber  1631  he  met  TUy,  at  lifaehead< 
?^*^*?*  of  neariytho  whole  levee  at  the  League,  at  fireiteitfeld, 
•  ■  near  Leipzig,  where  he  gahnd  a  ^tory  which  piaoed 
Menih  Germany  enthely  at  bis  feet.  SoutUrlyhadhesfaattcfaed 
the  emptrer^  flower  that  he  could  doid>tkss  ha»e  maidied 
straiglit  to  Vienna;  be  piefened,  howevto,  to  proceed  through 
central  into  southern  Germany,  wfaiW  his  Saxon  ally,  the  elector 
John  Ga>cge,  reoo^Kwd  Silceia  and  Lnsatia  and  UvadedBehenia. 


WiUsbnrg  and  Fnmkfoit  wsie  among  the  cities,  which  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Swedii^  king  as  the  deli  verer  of  the  Protestants; 
several  printes  sou^t  his  aUiance,  and^  making  the  captured 
city  of  Mains  hia  hoMlqiiaftem,  he  was  buspy  engaced  for  aoae 
months  in  resting  and  sttcngtheoing  his  arnqr  and  in  meso^^^t^S 
4hout  tha  futMie  conduct  of  the  «ar«  Early  in  t^s  be  led  hia 
tiM>pe  into  Bavaria.  In  April  he  defeated  TiUy  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Leoht  tho  imperiRtist  general  being  mortally  .wounded 
dwiag  this  fight,  and  tbcn^Jke  took  possession  of  Augsburg  nod 
of  Munick  BeforeLtbeaa  events  Ferdinand. had  realised  how 
serious  had'heem  hismht^k^  in  dismissing  Walleostein,  and  after 
some  dit^Y  hia  agMta  perstiaded  the  gF^^t  several  to  emerge 
from  his  retieement.  llie  condiiionv  boiKverf .  upon  which 
WaUenatein -coasented  tocome  to  the  empeior'a  aid  wer^  xenuirkr 
•klfy  onerpHSy  but'  FerdioAnd  had  |)eiforoe  to  assent  to  them. 
He  obtained  sole  ownmand  ol  the  imperial  armies,  with  the 
power  of  cQDckidii^i  treaties  and  of  graining  pardons,  and 
be  doubtkaa  insisted  on  the  withdrawn!  of  the  £dia  of  Restitu- 
tio%  atebottgb  thi$  is  not  absolntely  certain;  in  brief,  the  only 
limits  to  his  power  were  the  limits  to  the  streagit^  of  his  army. 
Having  <t«ickly  assembled  this,  he  drove  the  Sa,Kona  from 
fiobearia^  «nd  then,  matched  towards  Francooia,  witb  the 
inttaitfeo  of  crossing  swords  with  his  only  serious  rfvaJt  Guatavus 
Adatphnsk  who  biMi  left  Munich  when  he  heaed  that  this  foe 
had  taken  tho  field.  The  Swedes  and  their-aUiesoccupied  Nurem- 
kieig,  while  the  imperialista  Jtortified  a  great  camp  ^nd  blockaded 
thedty.  OuatavusmnAtvanattempttoatdrm  these  fortificaiioos, 
but  be  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  them;  he  failed  also 
in  indndAg  WaUcnilein  to  accept  battle,  and  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  Nuremberg  and  to  marcb  to  the  protection  of  Sazoio>^ 
Walleostein  foUow^  and  the  two  armies  facod.each  other  at 
LOtaenon  the  t^h  of  November  i^a*  Here  the  irapjrrislitfs 
wore  beaten^  bol  the  victory  was  even  more  disastjrous  to  the 
Protestant  cause  than  a  defeat,  for  the  Swedish  king  waa  among 
theslahi. 

The  Swedes,  whose  leader  waa  now  (he  chanceUor  Oxenstjemn^ 
were  .stunned  by  tbii  otlaatn^he,  but  in  a  desnbory  fashion 
they  nmifitained  the  itttiggle,  and  in  April  i^ai  a  ^^  . 
netrleagnewas  formed  at  Ueflbtonn  between themand  n^mpf 
the  representaliwea  of  four  of  the  German  circles,  Utmttam 
whUo by  a  new  agreement  Francooontinued  to  furnish  '^'** 
mamstary  nkL  :  Of  Cbis  attisnce  Sweden  wns  the  pie*  JSZS^ 
•dominant  member,  bntthfe  German  alHeabad  a  eertnin  jgg^ 
voicfe  in  the  direction  of  affaiia,  thef  military  command 
behg  divided  between  the  Swedish  general  Horn  and  Bemhard, 
dubeof  Saxo-Wtimar.  About  this  time  some  discontent  anae 
iii  the  idbed  army,  and  to  allay  this  Bemhard  was  cranted  the 
ibiahepfibs  Of  WOrxb^  and  of  Bamberg^  with  the  title  oC  duke 
of  Francooia,  but  on  the  atrange  condition  that  he  should  bold 
■tbodncby  aa  the  vassal  ol  Sweden,  not  as  a  vassal  of  the  Empire. 
The  warv  thns  aevived,  waa  waged  prindpnlly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Dannbe  and  the  BJkine,  the  Swedes,  seising  Alsiux  white 
Berhbaid  captured  Regensburg.  Meanwhile  Wallenstein  was 
again  ariMainy  the  iispicions  of  his  nominal  alliea.  Instead  of 
attacking^  Ih^  enemy  witb  his  aocnstowod  vigour,  he  witbduew 
InCd  Bohensta  and  waa  engaged  bi  lengthy  negotiations  with  tbe 
Saomn  soldier  and  di^oraalisl,  Hans  Geoog  von  Amim  (tsBi- 
iHt)i  bis  obfeci  beii^^doubtkas  to  come  to  tenns  with  Saxony 
and  BrandenbivgeHbtr  witb  or  witbout  the  emperor's  consent. 
Hb'prbneiol^ect  wa%.  however,  to  seenre  for  himself  n  gient 
territorial  posHkm,  possibly  thaCof  km  of  Bolvmia,  and  it  ia 
xibviodsr  that  bit  alma  and  ambHtona  Ireee  diametrically  opposed 
totbeends  deriredbyFerdinandnttdl^his  Spanish  and  Bavarian 
allies.  At'  length  be  jiel  Us  tiOQpa  in  motion.  Having  gained 
«>me  snocesaea  in  the*  north*«ast  of  Germany  ho  marcbed  to 
auoeotir  Che  hantiy  pistsed  dector  of  Bavaria;  then  suddenly 
ahnnriom'ng  this  pmposeheJed  bis  traops  back^  Bohooia  and 
left  Bembard  of  Sne-Weiinar  in  possession  of  the  Danvbe 
valMy.  a  is  not  sttipHsing  that  a,  cry,  loudec  than  «ver,  now 
aiobe  for  hia  dismissal.  Fferdinand  did  mm  he  waa  rc^dred. 
in  Janua^  1^54  he  declared  Wallenstem  dtpoaed:  from  bis 
Oomaiiti4  bnt  bai  waa  atill  at  tbo  bead  of  an  army  when  be  WIS 
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murdered  in  the  foUowfnc  month  ai  Efer.  Comnumded  now  by 
the  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL, 
the  imperialists  retook  Regensburg  and  captured  Donauw5rth; 
then,  aided  by  some  Spanish  troops,  they  gained  a  victory  at 
K6rdlingen  in  September  1634,  the  resiUts  of  which  were  as 
decisive  and  as  satisfactoiy  for  them  as  the  resoits  of  Breitenfeld 
had  been  for  their  foes  two  yearn  before. 

,  The  demoralisation  of  the  Swjedes  and  their  allies,  which  was 
A  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Ni^dlingeo,  was  the  opportum'ty 
f^^g^  of  France.  Having  by  ckrver  diplomacy  placed  gar* 
tak09pmi  risons  in  several  places  in  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate, 
la  tbm  the  king  of  France,  or  rather  Cardinal  Rkfaelicu,  now 
^'^'  entered  the  field  as  a  principal,  made  a  definitralliance 

with  Sweden  at  Compi^gne  in  Apcil  1635,  and  in  the  fbUowtng 
month  declared  war  and  put  four  armies  in  motion.  But  the 
thoughts  of  many  had  already  turned  in  the  di Action  of  peace) 
and  in  this  manner  John  George  of  Saxony  Cook  the  lead,  signing 
in  M&y  1635  the  important  treaty  of  Prague  with  tl»  emperor. 
The  vexed  and  difikult  quc$tiOtt  of  the  ownership  of  the  eodesip* 
astical  lands  was  settled  by  fixing  November  1627  as  the  deciding 
dau;  those  who  were  in  possession  then  were  to  retain  them 
for  forty  yeais,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  reached.  The  Saxon  elector  gained 
some  additions  of  territoiy  and  promised  to  assist  FecdiBand 
to  recover  any  lands  which  had  be<9i  taken  from  him  by  the 
Swedes,  or  t^  other  foes.  For  this  purpose  a  united  army  was 
to  serve  under  an  imperial  general,  and  all  leagues  wete  to  be 
dissolved.  In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Sweden  the  treaty 
of  PraffLie  was  accepted  almost  at  once  by  the  dector  of  Branden^ 
burg,  the  duke  of  WUrttemberg  and  other  prince^,  and  also  by 
several  of  the  most  important  of  the  free  cities.  It  was  only,  in 
fact,  the  failure  of  Saxony  and  Sweden  to  come  to  terms  which 
prevented  a  general  peac^  in  Germany.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  now  took  a  different  form.  Its  orij^oal  objects  were  almost 
forgotten  and  it  was  continued  mainly  to  further  Che  ambitions 
of  France,  thus  being  a  renewal  of  the  great  fight  between 
the  houses  id  Habsburg  and  of  Bourbon,  and  U>  secure  for 
Sweden  some  recompense  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  put 
forward. 

While  the  signatories  of  the  peace  of  Prague  were  making 
ready  to  assist  the  emperor  the  only  Germans  on  the  other  side 

were  found  in  the  army  under  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Ssmm^  Weimar,  The  final  sUge  of  the  war  opened  with  oon- 
W9immr.     siderable  Swedish  successes  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

especially  the  signal  victory  gained  by  them  over  the 
imperialists  and  the  Saxons  at  Wittstock  in  October  1636^  At 
the  same  time  good  fortune  was  attending  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  the  Rhineland,  where  they  were  aided  by  Bemhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  a  satisfactory  financial  arrangement  between 
these  parties  having*  been  reached  in  the- autumn  of  1635.  The 
year  1638  was  an  especially  fortunate  one  for  France  and  her 
allies.  Bernhard's  capture  of  Rheinfeldenand  of  Breisoch  gave 
them  possession  of  the  surrouadiDg  districts,  but  dissensions 
arose  concerning  Uie  division  of  the  spoil;  these,  however,  were 
stopped  by  the  death  of  Bernhard  in  July  i((39»  when  France 
took  his  army  into  her  pay.  Thus  the  war  continued,  but  the 
desire  for  peace  was  growing  stronger,  and  this  wte  reflected  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  diet  which  met  at  R^ensboxg  in  1640. 
Under  Count  Torstenssen  the  Swedes  defeated  the  imperialists 
at  Breitenfeld  in  1642;  three  years  later  they  gained  another 
victory  at  Jankau  and  advanced  almost  to  Vienna,  and  then  Che 
last  decisive  move  of  the  war  was  made  by  the.  great  French 
general,  Turenne.  Having  been  successhdin  theKhineland,  where 
he  had  captured  Philippsburg  and  Worms.  Xitfemie  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  .Sweden  under  Wrangel  and  adl«aoed  infto 
Bavaria.  lUv^gingthehkodythey  compelled  theelector  Maximilian 
to  sign  a  truce  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army. 
When^  however,  the  allied  army  had  retired  Maximjliaa  repented 
of  his  action.  Again  he  joined  the  empenor,  but  h^  puushment 
Was  swift  and  sure,  as  Turenne  and  Wrangel  again  marched  into, 
tbe  electorate  and  defeated  the  Bavariaaa  at  Zusmarshawsm, 
near  Augsbuj;g,  in  May  1648.    A  few  mi^or  ^ipentloni  followed. 


and  then  came  the  welcome  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  WestphalkL 

The  preliminary  negotiations  for  peace  were  begim  at  Hamburg 
and  Cologne  before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in 
1637.    By  a  treaty  signed  at  Hamburg  in  December 


1641  it  was  agreed  that  peace  conferences  should  meet  JJ 
at  Monster  and  at  Osnabrflck  in  Mardi  1642,  the  %^!il!i' 
emperor  treating  with  France  in  the  former,  and  with 
Sweden  hi  the  Utter  dty.  The  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Empire  were  to  be  represented  at  Mtnster  and  the  Protestants 
at  Oftnabrack.  Actually  the  conferences  did  not  meet  until  164  5, 
when  the  elector  ef  Brandenburg  had  made,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  about  to  make,  a  tnite  with  Sweden,  these  two 
comMries  being  wfthdrawn  from  the  ravages  of  the  war.  In 
three  yean  the  many  controversial  questions  were  discussed  and 
settled,  and  in  October  1648  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed 
and  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  was  at  an  end. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  settled  once*for  all  the  principle  that 
men  should  not  l>e  persecuted  for  their  religious  faith.  It  is  true 
that  the  peace  of  WestphaKa  fbrtnaOy  recognised  only  £/f^^  «/ 
the  three  creeds,  Catholicism,  Lutheranlsm  and'  ta«  mrty 
Calvinisn,  but  so  much  suffering  had  been  caused  v^^n* 
by  the  interference  of  the  state  with  in<ffvidual  con-  ^^ 
viction,  that  toleration  in  the  largest  sense,  so  far  as  law  wai 
eoncerned,  was  virtually  conceded.  This  was  the  sole  advantage 
gained  from  the  war  by  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  insisted 
at  first  on  keeping  aU  the  ecclesiastical  lands  which  had  bceo 
taken  from  them  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution  in  1629.  The 
Protestants  responded  by  demanding  that  they  ^ould  lose 
nothing  which  they  had  held  before  16  rS,  when  the  war  began* 
A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  by  both  parties  agreeing  to  the 
d^e  1684,  an  ailnangemeat  which  secured  to  the  Catholics  their 
.gains  in  Bohemia  and  the  other  territories  of  the  house  of 
Habsbnrg.  The  restoration  of  the  dector  palatine  to  part  of  his 
lands,  and  his  reinstatement  in  the  electoral  office,  were  im- 
'  portent  concesdons;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
kept  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  elector  palatine  becoming  the 
eighth  and  jimior  member  of  the  electoral  coBege. 

The  country  suffered  enormous  territorial  losses  by  the  war. 
Up  to  this  time  the  possession  of  Mets,  Toul  and  Verdun  by 
France  had  never  been  officially  necognized;  now 
these  bishc^cs  were  formally  conceded  to  her.  She 
also  received  as  much  of  Alsace  as  belonged  to  Austria. 
To  the  Swedes  were  granted  Western  Pomeranla,  with  Stettin, 
and.thearchbiihopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Verdcn. 
These  acquisitions,  which  surpassed  the  advantages  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  hoped  to  win,  gave  Sweden  the  command  both  of 
the  Bahic  and  of  the  North  Sea.  In  virtue  of  her  German  posses- 
sions Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  Empire;  but  France 
obtained  absolute  control  of  her  new  territories.  There  was  a 
further  diminution  of  Germany  by  the  recognition  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Switierland  and  the  United  Provinces.  &olh  had 
long  been  virtually  free;  they  now  fbr  the  first  time  took  the' 
position  of  distinct  nations. 

In  the  poUtical  constitution  of  Germany  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia did  not  so  much  make  changes  as  sanction  those  already 
effected.    The  whole  temlency  of  the  Reformation  had  --    «  ^^^ 
been  Co  relax  the  bonds  which  united  the  various  J^^ 
eleknents  of  the  state  to  each  other  and  to  their  head,  madtk* 
It  divided  the  nation  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  the  pooocai 
emperor  was  not  able  to  assume  towards  them  n^£|^|f*' 
perfectly  hx^sartial  position.    His  imperial  crown  im* 
posed  upon  him  the  necessity^of  associating  himself  wfth  the 
Roman  CathoUcs;  so  that  tiie  ProtesUnts  had  a  new  and  power* 
ful  reason  for  looking  upon  him  with  jealovsy,  and  tiying  to  - 
diminish  his  authority.  The  Roman  Catholics,  while  maintaining  < 
their  rdigion,  were  wflling  enough  to  cooperate  with  them  lor  this 
object;  «id  Germany  often  saw  the  strtlnge  spectacle  of  princes 
rallying  round,  the  emperor  for  the  defence  of  the  ehurcfa,aod  at 
the  same  time  striking  deadly  Moil's  at  bispoKtical  infinenoe. 
The  diet  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  ({uanelUng  between  the  two 
factions,  and  Iheir  differences  made  it  inpessible  for  the  Imperial 
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chunber  to  move  beyond  the  ngkm  ol  oficiil  loutine.  Thus 
before  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Empire  had  virtuilly  ceased 
to  exist,  Germany  having  become  a  loose  conlederation  of  princi- 
palities and  free  dties.  For  a  moment  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
appeared  to  have  touched  the  ideal  of  Charles  V.  in  ao  far,  at 
least,  as  it  related  to  Germany,  but  only  for  a  momenL  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  him,  and  at  the  time  <rf  his 
death  he  saw  how  far  beyond  his  power  were  the  forces  with 
which  even  Charles  had  been  unable  to  contend.  The  state  of 
things  which  actually  existed  the  peace  of  Westphalia  made 
legal  So  nearly  complete  was  the  independence  of  the  states 
that  each  received  the  right  to  form  alliances  with  any  of  the 
others,  or  with  foreign  powers,  nominaliy  <mi  cooditioa  that  their 
aUiancfs  should  not  be  injurious  to  the  emperor  or  to  the  Empire, 
Any  authority  which  still  lawfully  belonged  to  the  emperor  was 
transferred  to  the  diet.  It.aloiie  had  now  the  power  of  making 
laws,  of  concluding  treaties  in  the  name  of  Germany,  nhd  of 
declaring  war  and  re-establishing  peace.  No  one,  luywever,  ex- 
pected  that  it  woiild  be  of  any  real  service.  From  1663  it  becsme 
a  permanent  body,  and  was  attended  only  by  the  rq>resentatives 
of  the  princes  and  the  cities;  and  from  thai  time  it  occupied 
itself  mainly  with  trifles,  leaving  the  af  airs  of  each  state  to  be 
looked  after  by  its  own  authorities,  and  those  of  the  country 
generally  to  such  fortunes  as  chance  should  detMmine. 

It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  so  shadowy  an  Empire  had 
been  brought  altogether  to  an  end.  Some  slight  bond  of  con- 
f^gfin,  nexion  was,  however,  necessary  for  defence  against 
sae»  common  dangers;  and  the  Empire  had  existed  so  iong, 

•j''***  and  so  many  great  associations  were  connected  with 
'"^^^  it,  that  it  seemed  to  all  parties  preferable  toi  any  other 
form  of  union.  Moreover,  Sweden,  and  other  states  which  were 
now  members  <^  the  Empire,  warmly  iupfiofted  it;  and  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  on  which  It  reflected  a  certain  splendour, 
would  not  willingly  have  let  it  die«  An  Austrian  ruler,  even 
when  he  ^>oke  only  in  the  name  of  Austria,  derived  authority 
from  the  faict  that  as  emperor  he  represented  many  of  the  greatest 
memories  of  European  hbtory. 

The  effect  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  on  the  nations)  life  was 
disastrous.  It  had  not  been  carried  on  by  disciplined  armies, 
but  by  hordes  of  adventurers  whose  sole  object  was 
plunder.  The  cniekies  Ih^  inflicted  on  their  victims 
are  almost  beyond  conception.  Before  the  war  the 
population  was  nearly  twenty -millions;  after  it  Che  number 
was  probably  about  six  millions.  Whole  towns  and  vilbges 
were  laid  in  ashes,  and  vast  districts  turned  into  deserts. 
Churches  and  schools  were  dosed  by  hundreds,  and  to  such 
straits  were  the  people  often  reduced  that  cannibalism  is  said  to 
have  been  not  uncommon.  Industry  and  trade  xirere  so  com- 
pletely paralysed  that  in  163$  the  Uanseatic  League  was  virtually 
broken  up,  because  the  members,  once  so  wealthy,  could  not 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure;  The  popnlatiM  was  not  only 
impoverished  and  reduced  in  numbers  but  broken  in  spirit. 
It  lost  confidence  in  itself,  and  for  a  time  effected  an  politics, 
literature,  art  and  science  little  that  is  worthy  of  serious 
study. 

The  princes  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  the  national  prostration. 
The  local  diets,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  a  real  check 
on  petty  tyranny,  and  kept  up  an  intimate  rehiUon 
between  the  princes  and  their  subjects,  were  neariy 
an  destroyed.  Those  which  remained  were  infurious 
rather  than  beneficial,  since  they  often  gave  an  appearance  of 
lawfulness  to  tha  caprices  of  art^traty  sovereigns.  After  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  it  becaow  fashionable  for  the  heirs  of  princi- 
palities to  travel,  and  especially  to  spend  some  time  at  the  court 
of  France.  Here  they  rcadHy  imbibed  thendeas  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  every  petty  oourt  in  Germany  was  a 
feeble  imitation  of  Versailles.  Before  the  Reformation,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  it,  the  princes  were  thorough  Germans  in 
sympathies  and  habits;  they  now  began  to  be  separated  by  a 
wide  gulf  from  their  people.  Instead  of  studying  the  general 
welfare,  they  wrung  from  exhausted  states  the  largest  possible 
rtvenoe  to  support  a  lavish  and  ridiculous  expenditure.    The 
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pettiest  princeling  had  hSs  army,  his  pilaces,  hb  multitudes  of 
household  officers;  and  most*  of  them  pampered  every  vulgar 
appetite  without  respect  father  to  mon^ty  or  to  decency.  Many 
nobles,  whose  lands  had  been  wasted  during  the  war,  flocked  to 
the  Mttle  capitals  to  make  their  way  by  contemptible  court 
services.  Beneath  an  outward  gloss  df  refinement  these  nobles 
were,  as  a  class,  coarse  and  selfoh,  and  they  made  ft  their  chief 
object  to  promote  their  own  interests  by  fostering  absolutist 
tendendea.  Ammtg  the  people  there  was  no  public  opinion  to 
discourage  despotism;  the  majority  accepted  their  lot  as 
inevitable,  and  tried  rather  to  reproduce  than  to  restrain  the  vices 
of  their  nden.  £ven  the  cburchcs  offered  little  oppontion  to 
the  eieesaes  of  persona  in  authority,  and  in  many  instances  the 
cletgy,  both  Protestant  and  CathoKc,  acquired  an  imenviable 
notoriety  for  thdr  readiness  to  overloc^  or  condone  actions 
which  outraged  the  higher  sentiments  of  humanity.  In  the 
iree  imperial  dties  there  was  more  maidiness  of  tone  than  else- 
where, but  there  was  Uttle  of  the  generous  rivalry 
among  thedifferentdasses  which  had  once  raised  them 
to  a  nigh  level  of  prosperity.  Most  of  them  resigned 
thdr  liberties  into  the  han<^  of  digardnes,  and  others  allowed 
themadves  to  be  annexed  by  ambitious-princes.    (A.  W.  H.^ 

Ferdinand  IIL  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  the  fortunes 
of  has  house  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  continued  the  Thirty 
Yearsl  War,  not  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  ,  _  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  religion  or  of  restoring  the  imperial  m, 
authority,  but  of  remedying  as  far  as  he  could  the 
havoc  caused  by  his  father's  recklessness.  After  the  condusion 
of  peace  nothing  happened  to  make  his  rdgn  memorable.  His 
son  Leopdd  L  was  a  man  of  narrow  intellect  and  .  j^. 
feeble  will;  yet  Germany  seldom  so  keenly  felt  the 
need  4>f  a  strong  emperor,  for  she  bad  during  two  generations  to 
contend  with  a  watchful  and  grasping  rival.  For  more  than  a 
century  it  had  been  the  policy  of  France  to  strengthen  herself 
by  fostering  th^  internal  dissensions  of  Germany.  This  was  now 
easy,  and  Louis  XIV.  made  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
advantages  his  predecessors  had  helped  to  gain  for 
him.  Germany,  as  a  whole,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
be  induced  to  resist  him.  His  schemes  directly 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  princes;  but  they  were  too 
inddent  to  unite  against  hb  ambitfc>n.  They  grudged  even  the 
contributions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier 
fortresses,  and  many  of  them  stooped  to  accrpt  the  bribes  be 
offered  them  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  quiet.  In  his 
war  with  the  UnKed  Provinces  and  Spain,  begun  in  167  2,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  enfperor  as  rtiler  of  Austria,  and  by  Frederidc 
William,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  in  1675  the  latter 
gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Pehrbellin  over  his  allies,  the  Swedes. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1678,  by  the  peace  of  Nijmwcgen,  Louis 
took  care  that  Frederick  William  should  be  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  Austria  had  to  resign  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau  to  the  French.  Under  the  pretence  that  when  France 
gained  the  Austrian  lands  In  AHace  she  also  acquired  a  right 
to  aH  i^aces  that  had  ever  been  united  to  them,  Louis  began  a 
series  of  systematic  robberies  of  German  towns  and  territories. 
*'  Chambers  of  Reunion  "  were  appointed  to  give  an  appearance 
of  legality  to  these  proceedings,  whidi  culminated,  in  1681,  In 
the  sdzure  of  Strassburg.  Germans  of  all  states  and  ranks  were 
indignant  at  so  gross  a  humiliation,  but  even  the  loss  of  Strassburg 
did  not  suffice  to  move  the  diet.  The  emperor  himself  might 
probably  have  interfered,  but  Louis  had  provided  him  with 
a'mple  employment  by  stirring  up  against  him  the  Hungarians 
and  the  TNirks.  So  comptete  was  his  hold  over  the  majority  ol 
the  princes  that  when  the  Turks,  in  1683,  surrounded  Vienna, 
and  appeared  not  unlikdy  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
they  looked  on  indifferently,  and  allowed  the  emperor  to  be  saved 
by  the  promptltudle  and  courage  of  John  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland. 
At  last,  when.  In  litSg,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  Louis 
poured  into  southern  Germany  armies  which  were  guilty  of 
shameful  outrages,  a  number  of  princes  came  forward  and  aided 
the  emperor.  This  tin*e  France  was  sternly  opposed  by  the 
league  of  which  WflUam  III.  of  England  was  the  moving  spirit; 
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and  allliough  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  kept  SCraasDurg,  he  had 
to  give  up  Freiborgf  Philipebuxg,  Breisach,  and  the  places  he 
W4^9i  had  seized  because  of  their  fonner  connexion  with 
3M«<>ft  Alsace.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  two 
powerful  princes,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  elector 
of  G>logne,  join^  Louis;  but  as  the  states  of  the 
Empire  declared  war  against  him  in  1702,  the  other  princes, 
more  or  less  loyally,  supported  the  emperor  and  his  allies. 
Leopold  died  during  the  progress  of  this  war^but  it  was  vigorously 
continued  by  his  son  Joseph  I. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor,  Charles  VI.,  also  went  on  with 
it;  and  such  were  the  blows  inflicted  on  France  by  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet  that  the  war 
was  generally  expected  to  end  in  her  utter  discomfiture. 
But  the  condmion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  England,  in  17 13, 
to  limited  the  military  power  of  Charles  VI.  that  be  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  daims  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to 
content  himself  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  He  cared  so  little  for  Germany,  as  distinguished 
from  Austria,  that  he  allowed  Louis  to  compel  the  diet  to  cede  the 
imperial  fortress  of  Landau.  At  a  later  stage  in  his  reign  he  i%-as 
guilty  of  an  act  of  even  grosser  selfishness;  for  after  the  War 
of  the  Pdlsh  Succession,  in  which  he  suppc^ed  the  claims  of 
Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  yielded  Lorraine  to  Stanislaus 
Leszcxynski,  whose  claims  had  been  defended  by  France,*  and 
through  whom  France  ulrimately  secured  this  beautiful  German 
province.  Having  no  son,  Charles  drew  up  in  1713 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  ordained  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  Austrian  ruler  being  without  male  heirs, 
his  hereditary  lands  and  titles  should  pass  to  his  nearest  female 
relative.  The  aim  of  his  whole  policy  was  to  secure  for  this 
measure,  which  was  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  law  in  1734, 
the  approval  of  Europe;  and  by  promises  and  threats  he  did 
at  last  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  the 
leading  European  powers. 

Germany  was  now  about  to  be  aroused  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  been  cast  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  her 
awakening  was  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  Empire, 
p!!^I^^  whidi  was  more  and  more  seen  to  be  practically  dead, 
but  to  the  rivalry  of  two  great  German  states,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Tlie  latter  had  long  been  laying  the  foundations 
of  her  power.  Brandenburg,  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  kingdom, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  in  the  15th  century  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  to  Frederick,  count  of  HohenzoUem,  In  his  hands, 
and  in  those  of  his  prudent  successors,  it  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  th«  North-German  principalities.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  Albert,  a  member  of  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  house  of  HohenxoUem,  happened  to  be  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  He  became  a  Protestant,  dissolved  the  order, 
and  received  In  fief  of  the  king  of  Poland  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
In  161 1  this  duchy  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  by  the  treaty  of  Wehlau,  in  1657,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector,  It  was  declared  independent 
of  Poland.  By  skill,  foresi^t  and  courage  Frederick  William 
managed  to  add  largely  to  his  territories;  and  In  an  age  of 
degenerate  sovereigns  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  almost  model 
ruler.  His  son,  Frederick,  aspired  to  royal  dignity,  and  in  1701, 
having  obliged  the  emperor's  assent,  was  crowned  king  of 
Prussia.  The  extravagance  of  Frederidc  drained  the  resources 
of  his  state,  but  this  was  ami^y  atoned  for  by  the  rigid  economy 
of  Frederick -William  I.,  who  not  only  paid  off  the  debts  acctmiu- 
kted  by  his  father,  but  amassed  an  enormous  treasure.  He  so 
Organized  all  branches  of  the  public  service  that  they 
were  brought  to  a  point  of  high  efficiency,  and  hb 
army  was  one  of  the  largest,  b^  appointed  and  best 
trained  in  Europe  (see  Prussia:  History).  He  died  in  1740^ 
and  within  six  months,  when  Frederick  U.  was  on  the  Prussian 
thr6ne,  Maria  Theresa  claimed,  in  virtue  oi  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, the  lands  and  hereditary  titles  of  her  father  Charles  VI. 

Frederick  11.,  a  young,  ambitious  and  energetic  sovereign, 
longed  not  only  to  add  to  his  dominions  but  to  play  a  great 
part  in  European  politics.    His  father  had  guaranteed  the  prag- 
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matic  sanction,  but  as  the  conditions  on  which  the  guaxantee  had 
been  granted  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  Charles  VL,  Frederick 
did  not  feel  bound  by  it,  and  revived  some  old  claims 
of  his  family  .on  certain  Silesian  duchies.  Maria 
Theresa  would  not  abate  her  rights,  but  before  she 
could  assert  them  Frederick  had  entered  Silesia  and 
made  himself  master  of  it.  Meanwhile,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  come  forward  and  disputed  Maria  Theresa's  right  to  thf 
succession,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  also  put  in  a  ^^ 

claim  to  the  Aiistrian  lands.  Taking  advantage  of  ^f^^^^^ 
these  disputes,  Fran^  formed  an  alliance  with  the  two 
electors  and  with  the  king  of  Prussia  against  Austria;  and  in 
the  war  which  followed  tiie  allies  were  at  first  so  successful 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  through  the  influence  of  France^ 
was  crowned  emperor  as  Charles  VII.  (1743-1745).  Maria 
Tbeitsa,  a  woman  of  a  noble  and  undaunted  spirit, 
appealed,  with  her  infant  son,  afterwards  Joseph  IL, 
in  her  arms,  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Magyar^  responded  chivalrously  to  hear  calL  To  be  more  at 
freedom  she  concluded  peace  with  Frederick,  and  ceded  Silesia 
to  him,  although  greatly  against  her  will.  San>ny  also  was 
pacified  and  retired  from  the  struggle.  After  this  Maria  Hicresa, 
supported  by  England,  made  way  so  rapidly  and  so  triumphantly 
that  Frederick  became  alarmed  for  his  new  possessions;  and 
in  1743  he  once  more  proclaimed  war  against  her, 
nominally  in  aid  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VII.  UIU* 
mately,  in  1748,  she  was  able  tocondude  an  honourable 
peace  at  Aix-la-Chapclle;  but  she  had  been  forced, 
as  before,  to  rid  herself  of  Frederick  by  confirming  him  In  the 
sovereignty  of  the  territory  he  had  seized. 

After  the  death  of  CharlesVU.,  Francis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected  emperor.  Fiands.L 
(1745-1765),  an  amiable  nonentity,  with  the  instincts  -.^^.  . 
of  a  shopkeeper,  made  no  pretence  of  discharging 
important  imperial  duties,  and  the  task  of  ruling  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  fell  wholly  to  the  empress- 
queen.  She  executed  it  with  discretion  and  vigour,  so  that 
Austria  in  her  hands  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
powers  in  the  world.  Her  rival,  Frederick  IL,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  active.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  any  more  than  to 
the  other  German  aovteeigns  of  the  i8th  century,  to  associate 
his  people  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  country;  he  was 
in  every  respect  a  thoroughly  abscrftttesovereigik.  But  he  shared 
the  hi^iest  ideas  of  the  age  respecting  the  responsibilities  of  a 
king,  and  throughout  his  tong  reign  acted  in  the  main  faithfully 
as  "  the  first  servant  of  the  state."  The  army  he  always  kept 
In  readiness  for  war;  but  he  also  encouraged  peaceful  arts,  and 
diffused  throui^ut  his  kingdom  so  much  of  his  own  alert  and 
aggressive  spirit  that  the  Prussians  became  more  intelligent 
and  more  wealthy  than  they  had  ever  before  been.  He  exdted 
the  admiration  ^  the  youth  of  Germany,  and  it  was  soon  the 
fashion  among  the  petty  ptiiices  to  imitate  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  rule,  they  succeeded  Only  in  raising  far  larger 
armies  than  the  taxpayers  could  afford  to  maintain. 

Maria  Theresa  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  winning  back  Silesia, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  this  object,  she  laid  aside  the  jealousies 
of  her  bouse,  and  offered  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  France. 
Frederick  had  exdted  the  envy  of  surrounding  sovereigns,  and 
had  embittered  them  against  him  1^  stinging  sarcasms.  Not 
only  France,  therefore,  but  Russia,  Saxony  and  ultimately 
Sweden,  willingly  came  to  tehns  with  Austria,  and  the  aim  ot 
their  union  was  nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  Prussia. 
Frederick,  gaining  knowledge  of  the  plot,  turned  to  f^^ 
England,  which  had  In  the  pi^evious  war  helped  VMra* 
Austria.  At  the  dose  of  175^  his  offer  of  an  alliance  War^ 
was  acceded  to;  and  in  the  following  year,  hoping  ]^ 
by  vigorously  taking  the  initiative  to  prevent  his 
enemies  from  united  action,  he  invaded  Saaony,  and  began  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (q.t.),  the  result  o£  which  was  to  ooofiniB 
Prussia  in  the  possession  of  SEesia. 

Pnusia  now  took  rank  ss  one  of  the  leading  European  powers, 
and  by  her  rise  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  political 
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life  of  G«nnafty.  AnsCita,  Ahliougli  usodttied  Witib  the  Empire, 
couM  no  longer  feel  sure  of  her  predominance,  and  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  jealousies  of  the  two  states  should  lead  to  a  final 
conflia  for  supremacy.  Even  before  the  Stven  Years'  War 
these  were  signs  that  the  Oerman  people  were  beginning  to 
tire  of  incessant  imitation  of  France,  foiwin  literatuie  they 
welcomed  the  early  efforts  of  Klopstock,  Wleland  and  Lesstng; 
but  the  movement  received  a  powerful  impulse  froiti  the  great 
deeds  of  Frederick.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  proud  of  him, 
and  began,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Thirty  YeaiV  War,  to 
feel  that  it  might  once  BKMre  assume  a  commanding  place  in  the 
World. 

In  1779  the  necessities  of  F^rederidt's  position  compelled  him 
to  Join  Rtisria  and  Austria  la  the  deplorable  partition  of  Poland, 
^^^  whereby  he  gidned  West  Prussia,  exclusive  of  Danzig 
^^mEmA  *^^  Them,  and  Austria  acquired  West  Silesia.  After 

this  he  had  to  watch  closely  the  movements  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  whO|,although  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frederick, 
4MIS  anxious  to  restore  to  Austria  the  greatness  she  had  partially 
lost.    The  younger  branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  hne,  which 

^ ^„    had  hitherto  possessed  Bavaria,  having  died  out  in 

r**^^  1777,  Joseph  asserted  chiimsto  part  of  its  territory. 
Frederick  intervened,  and  althou^  do  battle  was  fought  in  the 
nominal  war  which  followed,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  very  unimportant  eoncessida.  He  made  a  second 
Attempt  in  17S5,  but  Frederick  again  came  forward.  This  time 
he  formed  a  league  iFlbrsUnkmul^  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial 
constitution,  and  It  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  small 
Btittes.  The  nenofy  of  this  league  was  almost  tdottcd  out  by 
the  tremendous  events  which  soon  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Germany  and  the  worid,  but  it  truly  indicated  the  direction  of 
the  pditical  fetces  which  were  then  at  work  beneath  the  surface, 
and  which  long  afterwards  triumphed.  The  formation  of  the 
league  was  a  distinct  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  make 
heneU  the  oentre  for  the  national  aspirations  both  of  northern 
and  of  touthem  Germany* 

The  French  Revolution  was  hailed  by  many  of  the  best  Bunds 
of  GetvAtny  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era.    Among  the  princes 

it  excited  horrw  and  alarm,  and  in  1792  the  emperor 
a7JS1  I^PxiM  n.  and  Frederick  WiUiam  II.,  the  unworthy 
iSuh         iucccssor  of  Frederic^  the  Great,  ket  at  Pillniu, 

and  a^ved  to  support  by  arms  the  cause  of  the  French 
klBf*  A  more  important  rttolution  was  never  taken.  It  plunged 
Europe  into  a  coniict  which  cost  millions  of  lives,  and  whkh 
overthrew  the  entire  states  system  of  the  continent  Germany 
herself  was  the  principal  sufferer.  The  structure  which  the 
princes  had  so  laboriously  built  up  cnunbled  faito  ruins,  and 
the  mistakes  of  centuries  were  expiated  ia  am  agony  of  disaster 
and  humiliation. 

The  states  of  the  Emplie  joined  Austria  and  Prussia,  and, 
had  there  been  hearty  co-operatioa^  between  the  alUes>  they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  <rf  success..  WhBe  the  war  wss  in 
progress,  in  1793,  Prussia  joined  Russia  in  the  second  partirion 
of  Poland.  Austria  considered  herself  overreached,  and  began 
negotiations  with  Russia  lor  the  third  and  final  partition,  wldch 
was  effected  i>y  the  three  powefs  in  1795.  Ftnssia,  irritated 
by  the  proceedmgs  of  her  rival,  did  as  little  as  possible  in  the  war 
with  Firance;'aAd  in  1795  she  retired  from  the  struggle,  and 
|yy  the  treaty  of  Basel  ceded  to  the  French  repubUe  her  poS8essk>ns 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  RInne.  The  war  was  continued  by 
Austria,  but  her  power  was  so  effectually  shattered  by  hhn 
after  blow  that  in  1797  ^^  ''''**  forced  to  vonchida  the  peace 
4)i  Campo  Formfo.  Napoleon  Booaptrte,  to  whost  genhiA  the 
trium^  of  France  was  mainly  due,  began,  separate  negotiations 
with  the  states  of  the  Empire  at  Rasiadt;  but,  before  terms 
could  be  agreed  upon^  war  again  began  in  1799,  Atistria  acting 
on  this  occasion  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.'  ^ 
was  beateo*  and  the  peace  of  Lun6viile  added  fresh  humiUatioBS 
lo  those  imposed  upon  her  by  the  previous  wet. .  France  now 
obtained  the  whole  of  the  left  bonk  of  tV  Rhine,  the dispovessed 
princes  being  compensated  by  grams  of  secularised  church 
lands  and  of  Beolatized  imptiJal  dties  <i8ob>.  «Tbe  cxmteisiit 


of  I^apoleon  for  the  Bmpire  was  illustrated  by  his  occupation  of 
Hanover  in  1803,  and  by  his  seizure  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  on 
imperial  territory  in  1804.  In  1805  Austria  once  naore  appealed 
to  arms  in  association  with  her  former  allies,  but  in  vain.  By 
the  peace  of  Presburg  she  accepted  more  disastrous  terms  than 
ever,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  again 
hope  to  rise  to  her  former  splendour.  In  this  war  she  was 
op|>osed  not  only  by  Ftance,  but  by  Bavaria,  WQrttemberig 
and  Baden,  all  of  which  were  liberally  rewarded  for  their  services, 
the  rulers  of  the  two  former  countries  being  prodaimed  kings. 
The  degradation  of  Germany  was  completed  by  the  foimatioo, 
in  r8o6,  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  composed 
of  the  chief  central  and  southern  states.  The  welfare  of  the 
Empire  was  asserted  to  be  its  object,  but  a  body  of  £^  ^f 
which  Napoleon  was  the  protector  existed,  of  course,  la*  h^ 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  a  menace  to  Austria  *^f»y 
and  Prussia.  Francis  11.,  who  had  succeeded  Leopold.  ^^^•'•» 
II.  in  1793  and  In  1804  had  proclaimed  himself  hereditary 
emperor  of  Austria,  as  Frands  I.,  now  resigned  the  imperial 
crown,  and  thus  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Gomaa 
kingdom  came  to  an  end.  The  various  states,  ytrhkh  had  for 
centuries  been  virtually  independent,-  were  during  the  next 
few  years  not  connected  even  by  a  nominal  bond.  (J.  Sl) 

Frederick  Wilthtm  III.  (1797-1840)  of  Prussia,  the  successor 
of  Frederick  William  11.,  had  held  aloof  from  the  struggle  of 
Austria  with  France.  Hiis  attitude  had  been  dictated 
partly  by  his  constitutional  timidity,  partly  by  fhe. 
desire  to  annex  Hanover,  to  which  Austria  and  Russia 
would  never  have  assented,  but  which  Napdeon  was 
willing  to  concede  in  return  for  a.Prussian  aUiaiice.  The  CoA- 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  however,  was  a  menace  to  Prussia  too 
serious  to  be  neglected;  and  Frederick  William's  hesitations 
were  suddenly  ended  by  Napoleon's  contemptuous  violation  ol 
Prussian  territory  in  marching  three  French  brigades  through 
Ansbach  without  leave  asked.  The  king  at  once  oondudcd  a 
convention  with  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  and  declared 
war  on  France.  The  campaign  that  ended  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  (October  14,  s8o6)  followed;  and  the  prestige 
of  the  PniSsiaa  arms^  created  by  Frederick  the  Great,  perished 
at  a  blow.  With  the  aid  of  Russia  Frederick  WiUiam  held  out  a 
while  longer,  but  after 7<fapoleon's  decisive  victory  at  FriedUnd 
(June  14, 1807)  the  tsar  came  to  terms  with  the  French  cmpertc^ 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  ally.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
(July  9)  the  king  of  Prussia  was  stripped  of  the  best  part  of  his 
dominions  and  more  than  half  his  S(U)jects. 

Germany  now  seemed  falriy  in  the  gtip  of  Napoleon.  Early 
In  November  1806  he  had  contemptuously  deposed  the  elector 
of  Hesse  and  added  bis  dominions  to  Jerome'a  kingdom 
of  Westphalia;  on  the  nst  of  the  same  month  he  Sti!m!n 
issued  from  Berlin  the  famous  decree  establishing  the 
"continental  system,"  whkh,  by  foHbldding  all  trade  witk 
England,  threatened  German  commerce  with  ruin.  His  triumph 
seemed  complete  when,  on  the  nth  of  October  ^807,  Mettemich 
signed  at  Fontainebleao,  on  behalf  of  Austria,  a  convention  that 
conceded  aU  hisoutsianding  claims,  and  seemed  to  range  tha 
Habeburg  monarchy  definitely  on  his  side.  There  was,  bowevd^ 
to  be  one  final  struggle  before  Napoleott's  sopremscy  was  estab> 
lished.  The  submission  of  Austria  had  been  but  an  expedieal 
for  gaining  time;  under  Cbunt  Stadion's  auspices  she  set  to 
work  increasing  and  reoiganixing  her  forces;  and  when  it 
became  clear  from  Napoleon^  resentment  that  he  waameditatinc 
freshklesigns  against  bershe  declared  war  (1809).  The  campaign 
ended  hi  the  crashing  defeat  of  Wagram  Qtdy  6)  and  the  humiliat- 
ing treaty  of  peace  dictated  by  l<IapoleOn  at  the  palace  of  Schdo- 
brunn  in  Vienna  (Octaber  14).  .  Austria,  shorn  of  her  fairest 
provinces,  robbed  of  her  oversea  commerce,  bankrupt  and 
surroonded  on  all  sides  l^  the  tenrUorfes  of'  the  French  emperor 
and  his  atties,  seemed  to  exist  only  on  sufferaate*  and  ha4 
ceased  to  have  any  eCtective  authority  in  Germany^nov 
absolutely  in  the  power  ol  Napoleon,  who  proved  this  in  1810 
by  annexing  the  whole  of  the  northeni  coast  aa  far  as  the  £lbv 
t»  his  eopira. 
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The  very  teotpletaMn  of  the  faumflistio*  of  Ottmaar^^f^ 
tfceneaniioiliflrdelivtmioew  She  had  bcmi  Unght  todf-tcflpact 
^  .  _.  by  FwdcEick  II.,  and  by  her  fteet  writcrt  in  h'tcrrtare 
Snu!^,  awl  |>faiIoiq>by;  it  w»  felt  to  be  intoforabk  that 
in  pelicks  ahe  abould  do  the  biddiag-of  a  foreign 
mastei;  Among  »  large. section  <rf  the  cotnnmnity  patiiotiwi 
became  for  the  BnH  time  a  oonauming  paaaioiw  and  it  was 
stimi^ted  by  the  ooonaels  of  leveral  manly  teacheis,  among 
whom  the  first  place  heloags  to  the  pWloaopher  Fkhte.  The 
genvnmcAta  eantiottsly  took  advantage  of  the  ilstlonal  mo«ve^ 
neikt  to  strengthen  iheir  position.  Even  in  Anatdar  iriKie  on 
the  Sth  o£  October  ibog  Metteraich  had  become  minister  lot 
foreign' a^dit  and  the  dominant  Inflnf  cifin  Che  oonndlaof  the 
eaiplrv,  aometitnely  oonceasiona  wese  mide  to  the  variona 
po^dttions.  Pniasta,  under  the  guldaaee  of  her  great  minlstet 
Stdn/veoiganiaed  her  entire  mdministtatipn*  SheaboliBfaed 
serfdom,  granted  municipal  tights  to  the  cities^  estafaiirtied 
an  admirable  system  of  elementnry  and  fleobndaiy  education; 
and  jntfted  all  classea  to  compete  iot  dvil  loffioes^  and  ample 
means  imm  provided  for  the  approaching  straggle  by  dnstio 
military  rdsfnu  Mapoleoa  had  cirt  meted  an  eagagetteni 
that  the  Pmssiaatiirmy should  be Emited to 42^000 men.  Thii 
was  fulfiUeditt  the  letter,  bnt  in  spirit  set  asitte,  lor  one  body 
Of  mes  waar  trained  after  another  until  the  larger  pact  of  the  male 
popidaiiott  were  in  a  position,  when  fitting  opportunity  shouhl 
occof ,  ti  take  up  urms  for  tlieir  count^^  - 

The  dlsaitroua  retreat  of  the  Vtmdk  from-  Moscow  in  iftxa 
gave  €ermaay  the  occasion  she  desixcd.  In  1813  King  Frederick 
MHillam,  after  an  agony  of  hesitation,  was  ioreed  by 
^^•^  the  patriotichiftiativeof  General  Yorck,  who  conchided 
with  the  Ruisiant  the  convention  of  Tauioggen  on 
hb  own  responslbflity,  and  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opfaton  supported  by  Queen  Louise  and  1^  Hardenberg,  to  entrir 
into  an  allUuce  with  Russia..  A&  now  depended  on  tlie  attitude 
of  AlMtrtft;  and  this  wna  for  some  tiine  doubtful.  Tlie  diplomaoy 
olMi^ernich  (f.v.),  untouched  by  the  patriotic  fervour  which  be 
ditflkod  and  distrusted,'  waa  tfiroded  solely  to  gaining  time  to 
ehlMe  Aartda  to  intervene  with  decisive  e£fect  and  win  for 
tiii»  Hdbsburg  mooarcby  the  positien  it  had  lost.  When  the 
tim«c«me,  aher  the  faaaons  interview  with  Napoleon  «t  Dresden, 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  abortive  congrcsa  of  Pngue,  AtBtiia 
dMrew  hi  her  lol  with  the  alli^  The  campaign  that  followed, 
after  seme  Snkial  revetses,  culminated  in  the  crushing  victory  of 
(he«Ulca«t  Leipaig  <Ootober  x6^x8, 18x3);  and  was  succeeded  by 
fhe'Johit  iavarion  o<  France,  duiing  which  the  German  troops 
wreaked  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  population  lor  th^  wrongs 
mid  violences  of  the  French  rule  in  Germany. 

Lon|  before  the  issueoC  the  War  of  Liberation  had  been  finally 
dedded,  diplomacy  had  been  at  work  in  an  endeavour  to  settle 
tiMfotunoonstitutioa  of  Germany.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
the' weakness  of  the  Pusniiiiii  government  fdayed  into  the  hands 
of  Austrls(.  MeCteenich  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  initiative 
kk  negottating  with  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  theRhine^ 
and  the  priceof  their  aAesioniA  the  cause  of  the  alliea  had  been 
ttiegiiaiimtee  by  Austria  of  their  independent  sovereignty.  The 
guarantee  >had  b^ta  willingly  give*;  for  Mettendch  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  creation  of  a  powerful  unified  German  empire, 
but  aimed  at  the  estabUahment  of  alooee  confederation  of  weak 
states  over  which  Austria,,  by  rsason  of  her  andent  Imperial 
prestige  end  her  vast  non^Gcrman  power,  would  exerdae  a 
dominant  tsioence.  This,  'then,  waa  the  view  that  prevailed, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Chaamont  (March  x,  9814)  it  was  decided 
that  Oermaay  should  consist  of  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
states. 

The  new  constiuikm  of  Germany,  as  embodied  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  oongrem  of  Vienna  Oui>«  9>  1815)  ^W  based  on  this 
principle.    It  was  the  work  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  congress,  preaided  over  1^  Metternich;  and, 
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eaeAdwo*  owing  to  the  panic  created  by  Napole<m^  return  from 
^'**'  Ett>a  (March  $>,  it  remained  a  mere  sketch,  the  hasty 

Mtput*of  a  few  hurried  sessions,  of  which  ^be  elaboratioa  -was 
Nserved  for  the  future.    Insplteoftheclaoieiiraftheiaedistised 
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pnhces  lot' the  feateqatioQ  ef  their  *'  liberties,"  ao  attea^it  wis 
BMKJe  tasevesse  the  essential  changes  in  the  terrxterial  disposition 
of  Germany  inade  during  the  revolutionary  epoch;  Of  the 
$aa  odd  tertitorial  sovereignties  under  the  Holy  Empire  only 
39  survived,  and  theae  were  readjusted  on  the  traffitional  pdxy* 
cipies"  ol  **  fffrwfffntttiffnf,*'  *'  rectificatioii  ol  isonticrs  "  and 
'^baUuBoe  of  powen"  The  a^at  fatdfol  arrangements  were 
naturally  those  that  affected  the  two  leading  pOwea,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  latter  had  made  stxenuoua  efforts^  supported 
by  Alexander  LoltnBais,to  obtain  theannezatioii  of  the  whole 
ef  Saaoay,  a  project  which  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria  andFranoe,.an  oppositioa  which lesidted 
in  the  oe^t  treaty  of  the  ^rd  of  January  18x5  lor  eventual 
Mmed  intervention.  She  recdved,  hotrever,  the  northern  part 
of  Smxonff  Swediah  Ppmeraaia,  Pesen  and  those  territories-* 
lotmesiy  part  <d  the  kkgdom  of  Weatphdia-^whieh  constitute 
ktk  Rhine  previpoes  While  Prussia  was  thus  estaUishM  <a 
the  Rhine,  Aualiia,  by exchaagidg  theNetherlaadslor  Lombardo« 
Veneda  aaid  abaadoniBg  her  datms  to  the  former  Habibuii 
possessions  in  Swabk,  definitively  resigned  to  Prussia  the  task 
ol  delfcndh«  the  western  fionder  of  Geitnany,  while  «he 
stsengthetted  iter  power  in.  the  •suth'east  by  recoveiing  from 
Bavaria,  Salzburgr  Vorarl>erg  andTiroL  Bavaria,  in  her  turn, 
reoeivU  back  the  greater  part  of  the  Paladnate  on  the  kit  bank 
el  the  Rhioe,  with  a  strip  ol  territory  to  connect  it  with  the  main 
bodyofherdoiahiionft.  Porthorestthesovesefgnaof'WflrUeqii' 
besg  and  Suoiiy  ittataed  the  title  of  king  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Napdlee%.and  this  title  was  al^  given  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover;  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  MetUenburg  and  Oldenbuxg 
beoame  -giand  dtdces;  and  lilbeck,  Btemen**  Hamburg  and 
E^Qsnkfort  wen  declared  free  citiea. 

As  the  central  organ  of  this  confederadon  (Anid)  was  estab< 
Hsfaed  the  ledcca)  diet  {Bundesl^\  onnaisiiag  ol  delegatea  of 
the  several  states.  By  the  terms  of  the  Final  Act 
thisidiet  had  very  wide  powers  lor  the  devdoptnent 
of  th9  mutual  relatione  of  the  governments  in  all 
matters  of  coivmon  interest.  It  was  emposrered  to 
arrange  the  fnndamentsi  laws  of  the  conlederatiob;  to  &t  the 
brganic  insdtotioosrelating  to  its  ezlerHdi,intetnal  and  mflitary 
arrBBgenienU;  to  regulate  the  trade  relations  between  the 
vaxiana  federated  states  Moreover,  by  the  famous  Article 
1$,  which  enacted  that  there  wen  to  be  '^assemblies  of 
estsltes"  in  all  the  countries  ol  the  Auld,  the  coilstitudonal 
lAerties  ol  the  German  people  seemed  to  be  placed  under  its 
aegis.  But  the  constitution,  of  the  diet  Irott  the  first  cGSkdcmned 
its  debates  t»  sterility.  In  the  so-called  nanxiwer  assembly 
(Mmier4  VtraamaUimg^f  lor  the  transaction  ol  ordinary  business, 
Austifa,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  WilrttemberA 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse>DBrmstadt,Holstcttt  and  Luxemburg 
had  one  vote  each;  while  the  remaining  twenty-eigjM  states 
were  divided  into  six  mrsor,  ol  which  c»ch  had  but  a  angle 
Vote«  In  this  assembly  a  vote  of  the  majority  decided.  (^uestioUs 
ol  more  than  usual  importance  were,  however,  to  be  settled  in 
the  general  assembfy-  {Pktmm)  vritere  a  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  to  carry  a  resoludon.  In  this  assembly  the  voting 
power  was  somewhat  differently  distributed;  but  the  attempt 
tomake  it  bear  somp  proportio]i  to  the  importance  of  the  various 
states  worked  out  so  hiudiy  that  Austria  had  only  four  timtt 
the'  voting  poiaer  ef  the  tiny  princqMdity  of  liechtensteid. 
-Finally  it  was  laid  down  by  Article  7  that  a  unanimous  voibe 
was  neoessary  lor  chaeging  '*  hindameatal  laws,  organic  insdt«- 
tlmis,  in<Uvidual  sights,  er  in  matters  of  religion,"  a  fbrmula 
wide  enough  to  embimce  every  qnesdon  ol  importance  with 
widch  die  dibt  might  be  called  upon  to  deal.  Austria,  in  virtue 
of  her  tradition,  received  the  perpetual  presidency  of  the  diet 
It  was  dear  that  in  such  a  governing  body  neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  would  be  contoit  with  her  constitutlMMl  posidon,  and 
that  the  internal  poUdcs  ol  Germany  would  resolve  themselves 
intoa  diplomatic  duel  lor  ascendancy  between  the  two  powers, 
lor  which  the  diet  would  merely  serve  as  a  convenient  areiM. 

In  this  dud  the  victory  ol  Austria  was  soon  dedarcd.    The 
PiMSlan  gevemment  believed  that  the  effecfive  government 
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of  CttmaAy  oonld  oofy  be  secured  by^  a  Mparate  undentandtng 
between  the  two  great  powers;  and  the  indiKreUoR  of  tin 
PnisiUn  plenipoteiitiaiy  revealed  to  the  diet  a  plan  for  what 
meant  practically  the  division  of  Germany  into  Prussian  and 
Austrian  si^ieres  ol  influence.  Hiis  threw  the  lesser  princoi, 
already  alamed  at  the  growth  of  Prussian  miUlary  power,  into 
the  arms  of  Austria,  wbikh  thus  secured  a  permanent  majority 
in  the  diet.  To  avoid  any  pottible  modificatton  of  a  situation 
lo  satbfacteix,  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  president  of  the  diet, 
was  instructed  to  announce  that  the  constitution  as  fixed  by  the 
Final  Act,  and  guaranteed  by  Europe,  must  be  regarded  aa 
final;  that  it  mi^t  be  interpveted,  but  not  altered. 

The  conception  of  the  diet  as  a  sort  of  intemational  boaM  ol 
control,  responsible  in  the  last  resort  not  to  Germany  but  to 
Euxope«  exactly  suited  Mettemich's  policy,  in  whidi  the  interests 
of  Germany'  were  subordinate  Uy  the  wider  ambitions  of  the 
Habsburg  monaidiy.  It  was,  moreover,  largely^  justified  hy 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  diet  itself.  Of  ibt'  German 
states  represented  in  it  even  Prussia,  by  the  acquisition  of  Posen, . 
had  become  a  nou-Geman  poweri  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  pMdominnntfy  non*German;  Hanover  was  attadied  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  Kdstein  to  that  of  ^Denmark,  Luxern- 
bufg  to  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  diet,  then,  psoperiy 
oontrolled,  was  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  effective 
Instrument  for  furthering  the  policy  of  "stability"  whidi 
Mettemich  sought  to  impose  upon,  Europe.  Its  one  effort  to 
make  its  authority  efiEective  as  the  guardian  of  the  constitution^ 
in  the  matter  of  the  repudiation  of  the  WestphaUan  debt  and  of 
the  ssle  of  the  domains  by  the  elector  of  Hesse,  was  crushed 
by  the  indigiiant  intervention  of  Austria.  Henceforth  its  sdle 
effective  function  was  to  endone  and  promulgate  the  decrees 
of  the  government  of  Vienna. 

In  this  respect  the  diet  fairly  reflected  the  pfauie  of  Germany 
in  Europe.  1^  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  powers, 
f^  -wfakh  in  all  matters  arising  out  of  it  constituted  the 

^m$atha  final  court  of  M>peal.  The  result  was  not  wholty  one- 
•ff^y  sided.  Until  the  congress  of  Troppau  in  1820 
•*'*'"^  **  Jacobinism  "  was  still  enthioned  in  high  places 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  whose  "  divine  misdon," 
iot  the  time,  included  a  not  wholly  disintcrestod  advocacy  of  the 
due  carrying  out  of  Article  13  of  the  final  Act  It  was  not 
to  Russia's  interest  to  see  Austrian  iwflaence  supreme  in  the 
oonfederatioUk  The  lesser  Genian  princes,  too,  were  quick  to 
gm^  at  any  means  to  sttengthen  their  position  against  the 
dominant  powers,  and  to  this  fiid  they  appealed  to  the  Liberal 
sentiment  of  their  peoples.  Not  that  this  sentiment  was  vary 
deep  or  widespread.  The  mass  of  the  people,  m  Mettemich 
rightly  observed,  widied  for  rest,  not  constitutions;  but  the 
minority  of  Obonghtful  men— professors,  students,  oflkisls, 
WMoy  scildiers-^fesented  the  dashing  of  the  hopes  of  G^man 
unity  aroused  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  hsd  drank  deq> 
of  the  revolutionary  insptradon.  This  sentiment,  since  it  could 
not  be  turned  to  the  use»  of  a  united  Germany,  might  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  particularism.  Prussia,  in  qnte  of  the 
promises  of  Frederick  William  in  the  hour  of  need,  remained 
Wthont  a  central  constitution;  aH  the  more  reason  why  the 
state*  of  second  rank  should  provide  themselves  with  one; 
Charles  Augustus^  the  enhghtmiM  grand  duke  of  Weimar,  set 
dM  exampkf  from  the  best  of  motives.  Bavaria,  Paden, 
Whrttemberg  and  others  followed,  frcmi  morives  less  dift- 
ifiterested.    Much  depended  on  the  success  of  these  experiments. 

To  Metternich  Biey  were  wholly  unwdkxmw.  In  spite  of  the 
ring-fence  of  censors,  andcustora-house  o&tea,  then  wss  danger 
jg,mf^  of  the  Liberal  infection  spresding  to  Austria,  Ythk 
#a*  mt  disintegrst^g  results;,  and  the  pose  id  the  tsar  as 
<**2|**  protector  of  German  Ubsfties  was  a  perpetual  menace. 
tfMrffoiM.  fj>^^  ^^  j^^j  inexperience  of  German  Liberals  played 

into  his  hands.  The  patriotism  and  Pan-Oetmanism  of  the 
gymnsstio  societies  {Turme/^im)  -and  students'  associations 
(BmsckemckafUn^y  txpnmtd  themselves  with  more  noise  than 
discretion;  in  the  South-Gcnnan  parliaments  the  platitudes  and 
catchwords  of  the  Revolution  were  echoed.    Soon,  in  Baden,  in 
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Wftrttemberg,  in  Bavaria,  the  sovereigns  and  the  rhamhera 
were  at  odds,  united  only  in  a  common  oi^M>sition  to  the  centrA 
authority.  To  sovereigns  whose  nerves  had  been  shattered  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  these  symptoms 
were  in  the  hi^iiest  dtgnt  alarming;  and  Metternich  was  at 
pains  to  exaggerate  their  significance.  The"Wartburg  j^ 
festival "  of  October  18x8,  whidi  issued  in  nothing 
worse  than  the  solemn  burning,  in  imitation  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther,  of  Kamptz's  poUce  law,  a  corporal^ 
cane  and  an  uUan's  stays,  was  magnified  into  a  rebellion;  drew 
down  upon  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar  a  collective  protest  of  the 
powers;  and  set  ia  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  reactioa. 
The  murder  of  the  dramatist  Kotzebue,  as  an  agent  of  this 
reaction,  in  the  following  year,  by  a  fanatical  student  named 
Kari  Sand,  dinched  the  matter;  it  became  obvious  to  thegovecs' 
ments  that  a  policy  of  rigorous  repression  was  neoesaary  tf  n 
f reih  revolution  wen  to  be  avoided.  In  October,  after  a  pre> 
liminary  meeting  between  Mettemich  and  Hardenberg,  in  the 
course  ol  whidi  the  latter  si^ed  a  convention  pledging  Pmanin 
to  Austria's  system,  a  meeting  of  German  ministecs  me  held  at 
Carlsbad,  the  discussion  of  .which  issued  ip:  tiic  famous  Caridbnd 
Decrees(October  17, 1819).  Ihcse contained di^MmteproYiiions 
for  supervising  the  unnrersities  and  taiuzzUng  the  psesa,  laying 
down  that  no  constitution  "  inconsistent  with  the  monaicfaacal 
principle  "  should  be  granted,  and  setting  up  a  oeniml  com- 
mission at  Mainz  to  inquire  into  the  madnnations  of  the  ^lent 
revdutfonary  secret  sodety  whidi  existed  only  in  the  fmaf^Ba- 
tion  of  the  authorities.  The  Carlsbad  Decrees,  hurried  through 
the  diet  under  Austrian  pressure,  excited  considerable  opposition 
among  the  lesser  sovereigns,  who  resented  the  daim  of  the  diet 
to  interfere  in  the  intermd  concerns  of  their  states,  and  wImkc 
protests  at  Frankfort  had  been  tapunged  from  tke  recoitb. 
The  king  of  Wttrttcmheig,  ever  the  champion  of  Gemuin 
"  particularism,"  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  by  issuung  n 
new  constitution  to  his  Idngdom,  and  appealed  to  his  relative, 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  not  3^  been  won  over  by 
Mettemidi  to  the  policy  of  war  d  ot^ranca  against  reform,  nad 
took  this  occasion  to  issue  a  fresh  maniiesto  of  his  Ltbeml  cxeed. 
At  the  conference  of  ministers  whidi  met  at  Vienna,  onthtisoUi 
of  Noven^ier,  for  the  purpose  of  "  developing  and  completing 
the  Federal  Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,"  Mettemich  f<Mmd 
himself  face  to  lace  with  a  more  formidable  oppositietfi  thnm^nft 
Carlsbad.  The  "middle"  states,  heeded  by  Warttember^ 
had  drawn  togethor,  to  form  the^nudeus  of  an  inner  league  off 
"  pure  German  States  "  against  Austria  Snd  Prussia,  tad  ol 
"Liberal  particularism"  against  the  encroachments  of  the  diet, 
With  Russia  and,  to  a  certain  extent.  Great  Britain  sympathetic^ 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  tbdr  opposition^  Moreover,  Pmsna 
was  hardly  |n«pared  to  endorse  a  i)olicy  ol  greatly  strengthenwg 
the  authority  of  the  diet,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Customs  Union  of  which  she  Wjss  laying  the  foundation.  MeUer- 
nidi  realized  the  situation,  and  yidded  so  gracefully  that  he  gnve 
his  tenqiorary  defeat  the  air  of  a  victory.  The  result  waa  that 
the  Vienna  Final  Act  (May  1 5,  iSso) ,  whfch  reodved  the  sanctfoa 
of  the  diet  on  the  8th  of  June^  wss  not  unntasfactoiy  to  the 
lesser  states  while  doing  nothing  to  lessen  Auttrian  piestjge. 
This  instnunent  merdy  defined  more  dearly  the  principlet  of 
the  Federal  Act  of  1815.  So  far  from  cnlaqging  the  powers  of 
the  diet,  it  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention;  nndL 
above  all,  it  renewed  the  dauae  forbidchng  any  fundamental 
modification  of  the  constitution  without  a  unatunom  vote. 
On  the  vexed  question  of  the.  interpretation  of  Artide  ij 
Mettemich  recognized  the  inexpediency  <d  requiring  the  Sovtli 
German  states  to  revise  their  constitutions  in  a  reactionary  aeaso* 
By  Artides  56  and  57,  however,  it  was  laid  down  that  constltu- 
tfons  could  only  be  altered  by  constitutional  means;  that  the 
conqilete  authority  of  the  state  must  remain  united  in  its  head; 
Snd  that  the  sovereign  could  be  bound  to  co-operate  with  the 
estatesonJy  in  theexerdse  of  particular  rights.  'HieseprovMions^ 
in  fact,  secured  for  Mettemich  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
success  ol  his  policy:  the  maintenance  Of  the  status  fvo.  Sn 
Song  is  the  repressive  machinery  instituted  by  the  Carbhnd 
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DeaM»«rQrked  tiBooUi|y,GinnMywM  not  Hks^to  be  troubled 
by  revoluUons. 

The  period  that  (ollowed  was  one,  outwardly  at  least,  of 
political  stagnation.  The  Mains  CommissioB,  though  hampered 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  (the  king  of  Pmssii  reifused 
to  allow  his  subjects  to  be  haled  before  it),  was  none  the  less 
effective  enough  in  preventing  all  free  expression  of  opinioo; 
while  at  the  universities  the  official  "  curators  "  kept  Liberal 
entbusJasts  in  order.  The  exuberance  of  the  epoch  of  Liberation 
gave  pJace  to  a  duU  lethargy  in  things  political,  relieved  only  by 
the  j^ilhellenism  which  gave  voice  to  the  aspirations  of  Gennany 
under  the  disguise  of  enthusiasm  for  Greece.  Even  the  Ju^ 
revolution  of  1839  in  Paris  reacted  but  partially  and  spasmodic- 
ally  on  Germany.  In  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Saxony  and 
Hnse-Cassel  popular  movements  led  to  the  granting 
of  constitutions,  and  in  the  st^es  already  constiCu- 
tionai  Liberal  concessions  were  made  or  promised. 
But  the  governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  unaffectedj 
and  when  the  storm  had  died  down  Mettemich  was  able.witb  the 
aid  of  the  federal  diet,  to  resume  his  task  of  holding*' the  Revolu* 
tion  "  in  check.  No  attempt  was,  indeed,  nude  to  restore  the 
deposed  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  by  universal  consent  bad 
richly  deserved  his  fate;  but  the  elector  of  Hesse  could  reckon 
on  the  sympathy  of  the  diet  in  his  struggle  with  the  chambers 
(see  Hks8E-Cas8El)i,  and  when,  in  1837,' King  Ernest  Augustus 
of  Hanover  inaugurated  hb  reign  by  restoring  the  old  illiberal 
constitution  abc^Jshed  in  183 1,  the  diet  refused  to  interfere. 
It  was  left  to  the  seven  professors  of  G^ktingen  to  protest; 
who,  deprived  of  their  posts,  became  as  &motis  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Germany  as  the  seven  bishops  in  that  of 
England. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  sterile  in  developments 
destined  to  produce  momentous  results.  In  Prussia  especially 
the  government  continued  active  In  organisfaig  and 
ftllfffgg  oonsolidating  the  heterogeneous  elements  Introduced 
t;yt$tmk  into  th«  monarchy  by  the  settlement  of  1815.  The 
task  was  no  easy  one.  There  was  no  sense  of  national 
unity  between  the  Catholics  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  long  sub- 
milted  U>  the  influence  of  liberal  France,  and  the  Lutheran 
squires  of  the  mttrk  of  Brandenburg,  the  most  stereotyped  class 
in  Europe;  there  was  little  in  common  between  either  and  the 
Polish  pc^lation  of  the  pre\dnce  of  Posen.  The  Prussian 
monarchy,  the  traditional  champion  of  ProteMant  orthodoxy, 
found  the  new  Catholic  elements  difficult  to  assimilate;  and 
premonitory  symptoms  were  ix)t  wanting  of  a  revival  of  the 
secular  contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which 
was  to  culminate  after  the  promulgation  of  the  d<^ma  of  papal 
ipf  allibility  ( 1870)  in  the  Ktdturkampf,  These  conditions  formed 
the  excuse  for  the  continual  postponement  of  the  promised 
constitutiom.  But  the  narrow  piety  of  Frederick  William  in. 
\ms  leas  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  a  benevolent 
despotism  than  the  contemptuous  scepticism  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  a  central  parliament  would  have  proved  a  safety 
vialve  for  jarring  passions  which  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  king 
to  suppress,  by  means  of  royal  decrees  and  military  coercion, 
only  perved  to  embitter.  Yet  the  conscientious  tradition  of 
Prussian  officialism  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  administra- 
tive reforuL 

Above  all  it  evolved  the  Customs-Union  (ZoUtetein),  which 
gradually  attached  the  smaRer  states,  by  material  interests  if 
j^  not  by  sympathy,  to  the  Prussian  system.    A  reform 

Pmtalam  of  the  tariff  conditions  in  the  new  Prussian  monarchy 
'•'if*  had  been  from  the  ffrst  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity, 

**'*^  and  this  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
Helnrkh  von  Billow  (i  792-1846),  minister  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment for  commerce  and  shippfog,  and  Karl  Georg  Maassen 
(1 769-1834),  the  minister  of  finance.  When  they  took  office 
there  were  in  Pmssla  sixty  different  tarifb,  with  a  total  of  neariy 
3800  classes  of  taxable  goods:  in  some  parts  imporution  was 
free,  or  all  but  fier,  in  others  there  was  absolute  prohibition, 
or  duties  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  practical  prohibition.  More- 
ORTcr,  the  long  and  broken  line  of  the  Prussian  frontier,  together 


with  the  nnmerotta  encIaVtt,  made  the  effective  enfbresment 
of  a  high  tariff  impossible.    In  these  circumstances  it  was  decided 
to  introduce  a  system  of  comparative  free  trade;  raw  materials 
were  admitted  free;  a  uniform  import  of  to%  witf  levied  on 
manuhtctured  goods,  and  30%  on  "colonial  wares,"  the  tax 
being  determined  not  by  the  estimated  value^  but  by  the  weight 
of  the  articles.    It  was  soon  reafized,  however,  that  to  m^e 
tiiis  ^rstem  complete  the  neighbouriag  states  must  be  drawn 
into  it;  and  «  beginning  was  made  with  those  which  were 
enclaves  in  Prussian  territory,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than 
thirteen.    Under  the  new  tariff  laws  light  transit  dues  were 
imposed  on  goods  passing  through  Pnuoia;  and  it  was  easy 
td  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  states  completely  surrounded  l^ 
Prussian  territory  by  increasing  these  dues  or,  if  need  were, 
by  forbidding  the  transit  altogether.    The  small  states,  though 
jealous  of  their  sovereign  independence^  f<mnd  it  impoesiUe  to 
hold  out.    Schwarsburg-Sondmhausen  was  the  fint  to  succumb 
(1819);      Schwareburg-Rudolstadt   (1822),  Saxe- Weimar  and 
Anhalt-Bemburg   (1823),  IJppe-Dctm<M  and  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  (r836)  fbllowed  suit  so  far  as  their  "enclaved** 
territories  were  concerned;  and  in  1826  Anhalt-Dessau  and 
Anhalt-C6then,   after  several   years'   resistance,   joined    the 
Prussian  Customs-Union.    In  1828  Hesse-Cassel  entered  into 
a  commerdal  treaty  with  Prussia.    Meanwhile,  alarmed  at  this 
tendency,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  any  general  system  from 
the  federal  diet,  the  "  middle ''  states  had  drawn  together;  by 
a  treaty  signed  on  the  i8th  of  January  1828  Wtirttemberg  and 
Bavaria  formed  a  tariff  union,  which  was  joined  in  the  following 
year  by  the  Hohenzollem  prindpaRties;  and  on  the  24th  <rf 
September  1828  was  formed  the  so-called  "Middle  German 
Commerdal  Union  **  (Handdrverein)  between  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassd,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  the  prnicipalities 
of  Reuss  and  Schwarzburg,  and  the  free  dties  of  Frankfort  and 
Bremen,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  Prussian  system  and,  above  all,  any  union  of  the  northern 
Zollverein  with  that  of  Bavaria  and  WOrttemberg.    It  was 
soon,  however,  found  that  these  separate  systems  were  unwork- 
able; on  the'  27th  of  May  1829  Prussia  signed  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  southern  union;  the  Hdnddsverem  was  broken 
up,  and  one  by  one  the  lesser  states  joined  the  Prussian  Customs- 
Union.    Finally,  on  the  22nd  of  March  1833,  the  northern  and 
southern  unions  were  amalgamated;  Saxony  and  the  Thuringian 
states  attached  themsdves  to  this  union  in  the  same  year; 
and'  on  the  ist  of  January  1834  the  German  Customs-  and 
Cbmmerdal-Union  {Deulscher  Zotl-  und  Handdsterein)  came 
into  existence,  which  included  for  tariff  purposes  within  a  single 
frontier  the  greater  part  of  Germany.    Outside  this,  though  ncft 
in*  hostility  to  it,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg  and  Schaum- 
burg<-Lippe  formed  a  separate  customs-union  {Staterverein)  by 
treaties  signed  on  the  ist  of  May  1834  and  the  7th  of  May  1836, 
and  to  this  certain  Prussian  and  Hessian  enclaves  were  attached. 
Subsequently  other  states,  e.g.  Baden  and  Nassau  (1836),  Frank- 
fort and  Luxemburg  (1842),  joined  the  Prussiitn  Zollverein,  to 
which  certain  of  the  members  of  the  Steuerverdn  also  transferred 
themselves  (Brunswick  and  Lippe,  1842).  Finally,  as  a  counter- 
move  to  the  Austrian  efforts  to  break  up  the  Zollverdn,  the  latter 
came  to  terms  with  the  Steuerverein,  which,  on  the  ist  of  January 
1854,  was  absorbed  in  the  Prussian  system.    Hamburg  was  to 
remain  outside  until  1883;  but  practically  the  whole  of  what' 
now  is  Germany  was  thus  included  in  a  union  in  which  Prusshi 
had  a  predominating  infhience,  and  to  which,  when  too*  late, 
Austria  In  vain  sou^  admission.^ 

Even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  the  Zollverdn 
had  a  huirked  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Its 
growth  colndded  with  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  enabled 
the  nation  to  derive  from  them  the  full  benefit;  so  that,  inapita^ 
of  the  confusion  of  p<Mical  powers,  material  prosperity  increased, 
together  with  the  consdousness  of  national  imity  and  a  tendency 
to  look  to  Berlin  rather  than  to  Vienna  as  the  centre  of  this 
unity. 

*The  best  account,  in  English,  of  the  development  of  the  ZolI> 
verein  is  in  Percy  Ashley's  Modem  Tariff  History  (London,  1904X 
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Tlbii  teadetcy  w«  iacreaied  by  the  acc«asioo  to  the  thione 
of  PrussUf  in  1840,  ol  Freckikk  William  IV.,  a  prince  wlhote 
conspicuous  talents  and  suppoted  "  advanced  "  views 
Pndukk  raised  the  hopes  ol  the  Gorman  Liberals  m  the  same 
wmam  degree  as  they  excited  the  alarm  and  contonpt  of 
Mettemich.  In  the  end,  however^  the  fears  were  m<n« 
jtBtified  than  the  hopes.  The  reign  began  wdl,  it  is  true^ 
notably  in  the  reversal  of  the  narrow  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Frederick  William  UL  But  the  new  king  was  a  child  of  the 
romantic  movement,  with  no  real  understanding  of,  and  stiU 
less  sympathy  with,  the  modem  Liberal  point  of*  view.  He 
cherished  the  idea  of  Go'man  unity,  but  could  conceive  of  k 
only  in  the  form  of  the  restored  Holy  Empire  under  the  hmise 
of  Habsburg;  and  so  little  did  he  understand  the  growing 
nationalist  temper  of  his  people  that  he  aeriobsly  negotiated 
for  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  chuvehes,  <^  which 
the  sole  premature  ofispring  was  the  FroCcstnnt  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem.. 

Meanwhile  the  Unionist  and  Liberal  agitation  wis  growing 
in  strength,  partly  owing  to  the  very  efforts  made  to  restrain 
ft*  The  emperor  Nicholas  L  of  Russia,  kept  informed  by  his 
agents  of  the  tendendes  of  (^m'on,  thought  ft  right  to  warn  hiA 
kinsman  of  Prussia  of  the  approach  of  danger.  But  Frederick 
WiUiam,  though  the  tsar's  influence'  over  him  was  as  great  as 
over  his  father,  refused  to  be  convinced.  He  even  thought  the 
time  opportune  for  finishing  '*  the  building  begun  by  Papa  " 
by  summoning  the  central  assembly  of  the  diets,  and  wrote  to 
the  uar  to  this  effect  (December  31,  1845);  and  he  persevered 
in  this  intention  in  spite  of  the  tsar's  paternal  ftmonstrances. 
On  the  13th  of  February  1847  was  issued  a  patent  summoning 
the  united  diet  of  Prussia.  But,  as  Mettemich  had  prophesied, 
this  only  provided  an  organ  for  giving  voice  to  larger  constitu- 
tional aspirations.  The  result  was  a  constitutional  dead-lock; 
ifii  the  diet  refused  to  sanction  loans  until  its  **  representative  ** 
character  was  recognized;  and  the  king  refused  to  allow  "  to 
come  between  Almighty  God  in  heaven  and  this  land  a  blotted 
parchment,  to  rule  us  with  paragraphs,  and  to  replace  the 
ancient,  sacred  bond  of  loyalty."  On  the  a6th  of  June  the  diet 
was  dissolved,  nothing  having  been  done  but  to  reveal  the 
widening  gulf  between  the  principle  of  monarchy  and  the  g^wing 
forces  of  German  Liberalisnu 

The  strength  of  these  forces  was  revealed  when  the  February 
revolution  of  1848  in  Paris  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  <^ 
popular  movements  throughout  Europe.  The  effect  of  the 
revolution  in  Vienna,  involving  the  fall  of  Mettemich  (May  13) 
and  followed  by  the  nationalist  movements  in  Hungary  and 
fiohemia,  was  stupendous  in  Germany.  Accustomed  to  look  to 
Austria  for  guidance  4nd  material  support,  the  princes  everyr 
where  found  themselves  helpless  in  face  of  the  popular  damour* 
The  only  power  which  might  have  stemmed  the  tide  was  Prussia. 
Butt  Frederick  William's  emotional  and  kindly  temperament 
Utile  fitted  him  to  use  "  the  mailed  fist ";  though  the  riot 
which  broke  out  in  Beriin  on  the  zsth  of  March  was  sippressed 
by  the  troops  with  but  little  bkx>dshed,  the  king  shrank  wfih 
horror  from  the  thought  of  fighting  his  "  beloved  Berhnersy** 
and  when  on  the  night  of  the, 1 8th  the  fighting  was  renevted, 
he  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  insurgenta,  negotiations 
that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  troopa  from  Berlin.  The 
i^cxt.  day,  Frederick  William,  with  chaxacteristic  histrionic 
versatih'ty,  was  heading  a  pcooession  round  the  streeta  of  Berlin, 
wrapped  in  the^German  tricolour,  and  fottoUing  in  a  lettos  to  the 
indignant  tsar  the  consummation  of  "the  giorioua  Geimim 
revolution." 

The  collapse  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  involved  that  of  the 
kssar  German  potentates.  On  the  30th  of  Mueh  the  kderal 
diet  hoisted  the  German  tricolour,  and  authorized 
the  assembling  of  the  German  national  parliament  at 
Frankfort.  Arrangements  for  this  had  already  b^en 
made  wathout  offidal  sanction.  A  nnmbev  of  deputies, 
belonging  to  different  legislative  assemblies,  taking  it  up<m  them- 
selves to  give  voice  to  the  national  demands,  had  met  at  Heidel- 
bccf,  and  .a  committee  appointed  by  them  had  invited  aU, 


Germans  who  then  iMre,  or  who  had  Isnaerly  been,  manbos 
of  diets,  as  well  as  some  other  public  men,  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
for  Che  puipose  of  considering  the  question  of  natienal  refonn. 
About  500  representatives  accepted  the  4nvitatien.  Tbey  con- 
stituted themielves  a  preUmfnary  parliament  {VprfoHamtiU^ 
and  at  onoe  began  to  prorMe  lor  the  election  of  a  nariofiil 
assembly.  It  waa deddedithat  thcce  should  be  a  icpreeeautivc 
for  every  group  of  50,000  hihabitanu,  and  that  the  dectka 
should  be  by  univernd  suffrage.  A  oonsideralde  potty  wbhod 
that  the  preliminary  parliament  should  continue  to  act  until 
the  assembly  obmdd  be  formed, '  but  this  was  overruled,  the 
majority  consenting  tbemselves  «nth  the  appoiaitmcBt  ol  a 
coiamittee  of  so,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  Che  interval  to  gBowi 
the  national  inteiestn.  Some  of  those  who  were  discontented 
i^th.this  dedskm  ietiieit  from  the  pitUminary  parliament,  and 
a  few  of  thfem,  of  rspiAlican  oympathica,  called  the  population 
of  Upper  Baden. to  arms.  -The  rising  was  put  down  by  the 
(^oops  of' Baden,  hut  it  did  considetable  injury  by  awakenfag 
the  fears  of  the  more  mdderate  portibn  of  the  communityi 
Gseat  hiadranoci  Were  put  in  the  way  of  the  elections,  but,  as 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  governments  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  immediate  difficulties  to  resist  tO'the  uttermost,  the 
padiament  waa  ac  last  cboaen,  and  met  at  FVankfort  on  tlie 
t8th  May.  The  oki  diet,  without  bdng  formally  dissolve^, 
(an  omission  that  waa  to  have  nouble  ^consequences)  broke  19, 
and  the  national  rcpceaeatatives  had  before' them  a  dear  field. 
Their  task  would  in  any  case  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  new-born  sentiment  of  nationai  unity  disguised 
a  variety  of  conflkfing  ideals,  as  well  as  deep^eated  f^S^^ 
traditional  local  antagonism^* the ^ problem  of  oon-  idmnl 
strufling  a  new  Germany  out  of  states,  several  of 
wbichv  jsad  thooe  the  most  peweiful,  were  'largely  compotied  of 
non-German  elements,  was.  sure  to  lead  to  international  oom- 
pUcatioos;  moreover,  the  military  power  of  the  monhrchies  had 
only  been  temporarily  paralysed,  liot  destroy^  Yet,  had  the 
pariianaent  acted  with  promptitude  and  discretion  it  might  have 
been  successfuL  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  was  for  some 
time  in  aposition  to  thwart  it,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  smaMcr 
states  were  too  muph  af^d  of  the  revohirionary  eleaienls 
o^anifested  on  all  sidcft  to  oppose  Hm  wil.  But  the  Geraiaiis 
had  had  no  experience  of  l«ee>poUtieal  life.  Nearly  every  deputy 
had  hie  own  theory  of  the  course  whidh  might  to  be  punned, 
and  felt  sure  tbu  the^countxy  wodM  go  to  nun  if  it  were  not 
adopted^  Learned  pnjfetaOrs  and  talkative  joormdiBta  intistcd 
on  delivering  interminable  speeches  ^and  on.  examining  in  the 
light  of  ultimate  phikMophkal  piineiples  every  preposal  laid 
before  the  assembly,  llnis '  predoua  timo  was  loatt  violeitt 
anjtag^nisms  were  catted  forth,  the  patience  of  the  nstion  waa 
ezh^ted,  and  the  ^roaotionary  foocer  were  able  to  gather 
strength  for  mi^  more  -asserting  themsdvcai  >  The  very  first 
important  questionbrought  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  deputies. 
This  related  to  the  natuee  of  the  central  prowisiesml  eaemtive. 
A  committee  appoint^  to  discuss  the  matter  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  directory  of 'three  niembct8»  appointed  by  the 
German  governmental  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  parliaaHiit, 
and  ruling  by  means  of  minisiett  responsible  to  the  latter 
body.  Thif  eUborate  sch««»e  found  lavmir.  with  a  large^nmbcr 
of  members,  but  others  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  presideat 
or  a, central  oommittee^  appohited  by  the  parliament,  wUe 
another  party  ploBded.that  the  pariHame nt  itself  should  esaiciae 
esectttive  as  well  as  legislative  Inactions.  •  At  lost,  alter  a  vast 
amount  of  tedious  $xid  useliBsadiscussiott,  it  wss  s^ecd  that  the 
parliammr  should  appoint  an  impstiai  vicar  iHtkkstermesm) 
ifrhp  should  cany  on  tbs  goverameat  .by  nseans  4f  a  ministry 
selected  by  himself;  and  on  the  motion  of  Hemdch.voii  Gaacn 
the  archduke  John  ot  Austria  was  chosen  hy;a  hu«i  aMJariiy 
for  the  office.  WMh  as  little  dday  as  passible  he  formed  an 
iqoperial  cabinet,  and  there  wece  hopes  that,  as  his  appaiotnscnt 
was  senetally  approved  both  by  the  sovereigns  and  tho  people, 
more  rapid  progress' would  be  made  vdth  the  great  and  cooo^ 
cated  worh  la  hasuL  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  niiMMiiy 
to  enter  npqn  the  discussion  of  the  fundamcout  la*n»  a  subject 
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presenting  many  opportonities  ibr  t&e  dJipby  of  rhetoric  and 
intellectual  subtlety.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  beneath  all 
varieties  of  individual  opinion  there  were  two  bictedy  hostile 
tendencies— republican  and  constitutionalist.  These  two  pattiea 
attacked  each  other  with  constantly  growing  animosity,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  sensible  men  outside  the  parliament  gave  up  all  hope 
of  their  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  problem  they  had  been 
appointed  to  solve. 

In  the  tnidst  of  these  disputes  the  attentioii  of  the  nation 
was  occupied  by  a  question  which  had  arisen  before  the  out- 
break of  the  revohitioMzy  movements— ibe  s^ 
called  "  Schleswig-Holstein  quesUon  "  (9.V.).  In  1846 
Christian  VIII.  of  Deamack  had  officially  proclaimed 
that  Schleswig  and  the  greater  part  of  Hobtein  were 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  Danish  monarchy.  This  excited 
vehement  opposition  among  the  GemumSi  oo  the  ground  that 
Holstein,  although  subject  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  a;  member 
of  the  German  conf  ederation,and  that  in  virtue  of  andent  treaties 
it  oould  not  be  severed  from  Schleswig.  In  1848  the  German 
party  in  the  duchies,  headed  by  Prince  Frederick  of  AugustcnlHiTg, 
n>ee  against  the  Danish  government.  Frederick  VII.^  who  had 
just  succeeded  Christian  VIII.,  put  down  the  rebellion,  but 
Prussia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  confederation,  despatched 
an  army  against  the  Danes,  and  drove  them  from  Schleswig. 
The  Danes,  who  were  supported  by  Russia,  responded  by 
blockading  the  Baltic  ports,  which  Germany,  having  no  navy, 
was  unable  effectually  to. defend.  By  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  an  armistice  was  condoded,  and  the  Prussian  troops 
evacuated  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig.  As  the  Danes 
soon  afterwards  took  possession  of  Schleswig  again,  thePrussians 
once  more  drove  them  back,  but,  in  view  of  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  powers,  Frederick  William  summoned  up  courage 
to  ^ut  the  opini<m  of  the  German  parliament,  and  on  the  a6th 
of  August,  without  the  central  goveniment  being  consulted,  an 
armistice  of  seven  months  was  agreed  upon  at  Malmoe. 

The  full  significance  of  this  event  was  not  at  once  realized. 
To  indignant  patriots  it  seemed  no  more  than  a  piece  of  perfidy, 
Di^m^tM  ^^  which  Prussia  should  be  called  to  account  by  united 
tmiif  Gennany.  The  provtekmal  government  of  the  duchies 
Frmak^rt  appealed  from  Prussia  to  the  German  regent;  and 
MMMmbfy,  ^jj^  Frankfort  parKament  hotly  took  up  its  cause.  A 
large  majority  voted  an  order  Cdontermanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  mnmtry, 
who  saw  that  it  would  be  impoe^le  to  make  it  effective.  The 
ministTy  resigned,  bat  im>  ether  couM  befoand  to  take  its  place; 
nnd  the  majority  began  to  reaUze  the  situation.  The  central 
government  depended  ultimately  on  the  armed  support  of  the 
two  great  powers;  to  qvanel  with  those  would  be  to  ruin  the 
comtitution,  or  at  best  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
revoiotionists.  On  the  14th  of  September  the  question  of  the 
convention  of  Mahnee  again  came  up  for  discussion,  and  was 
angrily  Abated.  The  democrats  caHed  their  adherents  to  arms 
against  the  traftors  who  were  preparing  to  sell  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners.  The  Moderates  took  alarm;  they  had  no  stomach 
for  an  open  war  with  the  governments;  and  in  the  end  the 
convention  was  confirmed  by  a  suflident  majority.  The  result 
was  dvil  war  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort;  two  deputies  were 
murdered;  and  the  parliament,  which  could  think  of  no  better 
wsy  of  meeting  the  crisis  than  by  continuing  "  with  imposing 
calm  "  to  discuss  "  fundamental  rights,"  was  only  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  by  Prussian  troops.  Its  existence  was 
saved,  but  its  prestige  bad  vanished;  and  the  destinies  of  the 
German  people  were  seen  to  be  in  the  hands  that  held  the 
sword. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  the  Austrian  empire  would  fall  to  pieces.  Bohemia  and  the 
Italian  states  were  in  revolt,  and  the  Hungarians 
**^^.  strove  with  passionate  earnestness  for  independence. 
la/iusi/ia.  Towards  the  end  of  1848  Vienna  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  it  was  re- 
taken only  after  desperate  fighting.  A  reactionary  ministry,' 
iMided  by  Prince  Schwaraenberg,  was  then  raised  to  power. 


and  in  order  that  a  strong  pdSiey  might  l>e  the  aiore  v^govouily 
pushed  forward,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned,  and  was 
anoreeded  by  his  nephew,  ftends  Joseph. 
'  The  prospects  of  reform  were  not  much  more  favouraUe 
in  Prussia.    The  assembly  suounoned  amid  the  vevolntionary 
exdteme&t  of  March  met  ou  the  aand  of  May.   De-       |u_i. 
mands  for  a  constitutional  system  were  urged  with   pfSuZr 
great  force,  and  th^  would  probaU/  have  been 
granted  but  for  the  opposition  due  to  the  violence  of  poUtidans 
out  of  doois.    The  aristocratic  clase  saw  rubi  before  It  if  the 
smalkmt  cooceaion  were  made  to  popular  wishes,  and  it  soon 
recovered  from  the  terror  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  nvolutien.  Extreme  antagonism  was  excited 
by  tudi  proposals  as  that  the  king  should  no  longer  be  said  to 
wear  his  crown  **  by  the  grace  ^  God  ";  and  the  animosiiy 
between  the  liberal  and  the  conservative  sections  was  driven  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  attack  of  the  democratic  majority  of 
the  diet  on  the  army  and  the  attempt  to  remodd  it  in  the  direction 
of  «  natkmal  militia.    Matters  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  end  of 
October  when  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  calKng  on  the  king  to 
intervene  Ih  favour  of  the  Viennese  revolutionists.    When,  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  a  mob  surrounded  the  palace,  clamouring 
for  the  king  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution,  Frederick  William 
lost  patience,  ordered  General  Wrangel  to  occupy  Berlin  with 
troops,  and  on  the  2nd  of  November  placed  Count  Brandenburg, 
a  scion  of  the  royal  house  and  a  Prussian  of  the  old  school,  at 
the  head  of  a  new  ministry.  On  the  pretext  that  fair  deliberation 
was  impossible  in  the  capital,  the  assembly  was  now  ordered 
to  meet  in  Brandenburg,  while  troops  were  coiKentrated  near 
Berlin  and  a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed.   In  vain  the  assembly 
protested  and  continued  Its  sittings,  going  even  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  payment  of  taxes  while  It  was  subjected  to  illegal 
treatment.    It  was  forced  In  the  end  to  submit.    But  the  dis- 
cussions in  Brandenburg  were  no  more  successful  than  those 
in  Berlin;  and  at  last,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  king  dissolved 
the  assembly,  granted  a  constitution  about  which  it  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  gave  orders  for  the  election  of  a  representative 
chamber. 

About  the  time  that  the  Prussian  parliament  was  thus 
created,  and  that  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned,  the  Frankfort 
pariiament  succeeded  In  formulating  the  fundamental  7^  ,„,,; 
laws,  which  were  duly  proclaimed  to  be  those  of  Ger-  thaoitb* 
many  as  it  was  now  to  be  constituted.  The  prindpal  ^oawUhf 
clauses  of  the  constitution  then  began  to  be  discussed.  ^*** 
By  far  the  most  difficult  question  was  the  rdation  in  which 
Austria  should  stand  to  the  Germany  of  the  future.  There 
was  a  universal  wish  that  the  Austrian  Germans  should  be 
included  in  the  German  state;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt 
that  if  all  the  various  nationalities  of  Austria  formed  a  united 
monarchy,  and  if  this  monarchy  as  a  whole  were  induded  in 
the  confederation,  it  would  necessarily  overshadow  Germany, 
and  expose  her  to  unnecessary  external  dangers.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that,  although  a  German  country  might  be  under  the 
same  ruler  as  non-German  lands,  It  could  not  be  so  joined  to 
them  as  to  form  with  them  a  single  nation.  Had  the  parliament 
adopted  this  resolution  at  once,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  by 
pedantic  disquisitions  on  the  abstract  prindples  of  jurisprudence, 
it  might  have  hoped  to  triumph;  but  Austria  was  not  likely 
to  submit  to  so  severe  a  blow  at  the  very  time  when  she  was 
Strong  enough  to  appoint  a  reactionary  government,  and  had 
nearly  re-established  her  authority,  not  only  in  Vientui,  but  In 
Bohemia  and  in  Italy.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  dedare  that  the  empire  could  not  assent  to  any 
weakening  of  Its  influence.  Bitter  strife  now  broke  out  in  the 
parliament  between  the  Great  German  {Cross- Drutsch)  and 
Little  German  (Klein-Deutsch)  parties.  Two  of  the  ministers 
resigned,  and  one  of  those  who  took  their  place,  Hdnrich  von 
Gagerp  (q.v.),  proposed  that,  since  Austria  was  to  be  a  united 
state,  she  should  not  enter  the  confederation,  but  that  her 
relations  to  Germany  should  be  regulated  by  a  spedal  act  of 
union.  This  of  course  meant  that  Prussia  should  be  at  the  bea(^ 
of  German]^,  and  fecomminded  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
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oonstitutioaal  party.  It  was  resisted  by  the  Aastiian  members^ 
who  were  supported  by  the  ultranootanes  and  the  democrats, 
both  of  whom  disliked  Prussia,  the  Idrmer  because  of  her 
Protestantism,  the  Utter  because  of  her  bureaucratic  system. 
Cagem's  proposal  was,  however,  adopted.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  elective  was 
raised..  Some  voted  that  a  directory  of  princes  should  be  ap- 
pointed, others  that  there  should  be  a  president,  eligible  from 
the  whole  German  nation;  but  the  final  decision  was  that  the 
headship  of  the  state  should  be  offered  by  the  parh'ament  to 
some  particular  German  prince,  and  that  he  should  bear  the 
title  of  German  emperor. 

The  whole  subject  was  as  eagerly  discussed  throughout  the 
country  as  in  Frankfort.  Austria  firmly  opposed  the  idea  of 
a  united  German  state,  insisting  that  the  Austrian 
emperor  could  not  consent  to  be  subordinate  to  any 
other  prince.  She  was  supported  by  Bavaria,  but  on 
the  other  side  were  Prussia,  Brunswick,  Baden,  Nassau,  Mecklen- 
burg and  various  other  countries,  besides  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
For  some  time  Austria  offered  no  counter  scheme,  but  she 
ultimately  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  directory  of  seven 
princes,  the  chief  place  being  held  alternately  by  a  Prussian 
and  an  Aust  rian  imperial  vicar.  Nothing  came  of  this  sugge^on, 
and  in  due  time  the  parliament  proceeded  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  revised  in  a  democratic  sense,  but 
the  imperial  title  was  maintained,  and  a  narrow  majority 
decided  that  it  should  be  hereditary.  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia  was  then  chosen  emperor. 

All  Germany  awaited  with  anxiety  the  reply  of  Frederick 
William.  It  was  thought  not  improbable  that  he  would  accept 
the  honour  offered  him,  for  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign  he 
had  spoken  of  German  unity  as  enthusiastically  as  of  liberty, 
and,  besides,  the  opportunity  was  surprisingly  favourable.  The 
larger  number  of  the  North-German  states  were  at  least  not 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  arrangement;  and  Austria,  whose 
opposition  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  beoi  fatal, 
was  paralysed  by  her  struggle  with  Hungary.  Frederick/ 
William,  however,  whose  instincts  were  far  from  democratic, 
refused  "  to  pick  up  a  crown  out  of  the  gutter  ";  and  the  deputa-i 
tion  which  waited  upon  him  was  dismissed  with  the  answer 
that  he  could  not  assume  the  imperial  title  without  the  full 
sanction  of  the  princes  and  the  free  cities. 

This  answer  was  in  reality  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  German 
patriots,  but  the  parliament  affected  to  believe  that  its  cause 
Bgg^f  was  not  yet  lost,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
Frmakiort  that  the  provisions  of  tlie  constitution  were  carried 
J*^*  out.  A  vigorous  agitation  began  in  the  country  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  governments. 
The  king  of  Wttrttemberg  was  forced  to  accede  to  it;  and  in 
Saxony,  Baden  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  armed  multitudes  kept  the 
sovereigns  in  terror.  Prussia,  which,  following  the  example 
of  Austria,  had  recalled  her  representatives  from  Frankfort, 
sent  her  troops  to  put  down  these  risings,  and  on  the  21st  of 
May  1849  the  larger  number  of  the  deputies  to  the  parliament 
voluntarily  resigned  their  seats.  A  few  repubUcan  members 
held  on  by  it,  and  transferred  the  sittings  to  Stuttgart.  Here 
they  even  elected  an  imperial  government,  but  they  had  no  longer 
any  real  influence,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  they  were  forcibly 
dispersed  by  order  of  the  WUrttemberg  ministry. 

Although  Frederick  William  had  refused  to  become  emperor, 
he  was  unwilling  to  miss  altogether  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  difficulties  of  Austria.  He  invited  the  states 
to  send  representatives  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany;  and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  three  alh'es  agreed  upon  a  constitution  which  was  in 
many  respects  identical  with  that  drawn  up  by  the  Frankfort 
parUament.  The  functions  of  the  executive  were,  however, 
extended,  the  electoral  law  was  made  less  democratic,  and  it 
was  decided  that,  instead  of  an  emperor,  there  should  be  merely 
a  supreme  chief  aided  by  a  college  of  princes.  This  constitution 
was  accepted  by  a  number  of  states,  which  assumed  the  name 
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oC  **  The  UnfoB,"  and  on  the  soth  of  March  x8so  a  parliameBt 
consisting  of  two  houses  met  in  Erfurt.  Both  houses  accepted 
the  constitution;  and,  immediately  after  they  broke  up,  the 
members  of  the  Union  assembled  in  Berlin,  and  a  provUooal 
college  of  princes  was  elected.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
whole  situation  of  Germany  had  changed.  In  the  autanm  of 
1849  Austria  had  succeeded,  by  the  hdi>  of  Rnsaia^  In  queHing 
the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  she  was  then  in  no 
mood  to  let  herself  be  thrust  aside  by  Prussia. 
Encouraged  by  her,  Hanover  and  Saxony  had  severed 
themselves  from  the  Union,  and  Saxony,  Wttrttembeif  and 
Bavaria  arrived  at  an  understanding  aa  to  a  wholly  new  constitu- 
tion. Afterwards  all  four  states,  with  several  others,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Austria  to  consider  the  propriety  of  re-esublish- 
ing  the  Confederation.  The  lepresenutives  of  the  states 
favourable  to  this  proposal,  i^,  Austria,  Luxemburg,  Denmark 
and  the  four  kingdoms,  came  together  In  Frankfort  on  the  4th 
of  September  1850,  constituted  ^emselves  a  Pltnum  of  the  old 
diet  and  refused  to  admit  the  other  states  except  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  18x5. 

Thus  the  issue  to  which  the  events  of  about  a  century  had 
been  pointing  was  apparently  raised;  Germany  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  set  of  states  grouping 
themselves  around  Austria,  another  around  Prussia. 
A  difficulty  which  arose  in  Hesse-Cassel  almost 
compelled  the  powers  to  bring  their  differences  to  die 
test  of  war.  In  this  small  state  the  liberal  movement  of  184S 
had  been  followed  by  reaction,  and  the  elector  ventured  to  replace 
Hassenpflug,  the  unpopular  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
power.  Hassenpflug,  being  detested  by  the  chamber,  dissolved 
it  in  June  1850;  but  the  new  one  was  not  less  hostile,  and 
refused  to  sanction  the  collection  of  the  taxes  until  It  had  can- 
sidered  the  budget.  For  this  offence  it  also  was  dissolved,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  raising  of  the  taxes  without  its  consent. 
Many  officials  refused  to  obey;  the  judges  remained  loyal  fb  tJbe 
constitution;  and  when  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  the  army,  the  officers  instructed  to  act  resigned  In  a  body. 
Meanwhile,  Hassenpflug  had  appealed  to  the  representatives 
in  Frankfort  who  claim^  to  be  the  restored  diet,  and  under  the 
influeiu:e  of  Austria  they  resolved  to  support  him.  Prussia,  oft 
the  other  hand,  announced  its  determination  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Union  and  to  maintain  the  Hessian  consdtutioa. 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  having  entered  Hesse,  a  Pniasiaa 
army  immediately  occupied  Cassel,  and  war  appeared  to  be 
imminent.  Prussia,  hoyrever,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  war; 
and,  when  this  was  realized,  Radowits,  the  foreign  minister, 
who  had  so  far  pursued  a  vigorous  policy,  retired,  and  was 
replaced  by  Manteuffel,  who,  although  the  whole  Prussian  arnqr 
was  mobilized,  began  by  making  concessions.  Hie  Union  wis 
dissolved;  and  after  Austria  had  despatched  an  ultimatum 
formulating  her  demands,  Baron  liUntet^el  met  PiiBce 
Schwarzenberg  at  Olmtttj,  and,  by  a  convention  signed,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1850,  virtually  yielded  everything  he  insisted 
upon.  The  (iifficulty  in  Hesse  was  to  be  left  to  the  dedsion  of 
the  German  governments;  and  as  soon  as  possible  ministerial 
conferences  were  to  be  held  in  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  Austrian  government  strove  to  secure  the  appointmeat 
of  a  stronger  executive  than  had  hitherto  existed;  bvt  its 
proposals  met  with  steady  opposition  from  Prussia. 
Every  Prussian  scheme  was  in  like  manner  resisted 
by  Austria.  Thus,  from  the  sheer  Inability  of  the 
assembled  ministers  to  devise  a  plan  on  whldi  all  could  apce, 
Prussia  and  the  states  that  had  joined  her  in  the  Union  were 
compelled  to  recognize  the  Frankfort  diet.  From  the  lath  of 
June  1851  its  sittings  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  since 
it  was  dispersed* 

This  wretched  fiasco  was  hardly  less  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  Germans  than  the  manner  in  which  the  nations] 
claims  in  Schleswig-Holstein  were  maintained.  The  armistice 
of  Malmoc  having  expired  in  March  1849,  the  war  with  Dcamaik 
was  resumed.     A  considerable  army  was  despatched  ajiaiaa 
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the  Dand  by  the  Frankloit  sovemitieiit^  but  on  the  loth  of 
Joly  Mn  annistice  was  signed  at  Berlin  for  six  nontfas,  and 
a  year  afterwards  Prussia  concluded  peace.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  duchies,  however,  continued  the  war.  During  the  inter- 
view at  OlmUtz  between  Manteuffd  and  Schwarzauibexg  it  was 
agreed  that,  like  the  affairs  of  UbsscoCassd,  those  of  S<^Ueswig- 
Uolstein  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  all  German  states, 
but  that,  in  the  meantime,  Prussia  and  Austria  should  act 
togethec  By  the  intervention  of  Austrian  troops  peace  was 
restored;  and  when,  early  in  1852,  the  government  of  Denmark, 
in  providing  a  constitution  fo^  the  whole  monardiy,  pvomtsed 
to  appoint  separate  ministers  for  Schkswig  and  Holstein,  and 
to  do  equal  justice  to  the  German  and  the  Daaish  populations, 
the  two  powers  declared  themselves  satisfied  and  the  Austrian 
forces  were  withdiawnl  The  diet  also^  after  some  deh^,  pro- 
fessed to  be  content  with  this  anangement.  While  it  was 
(tiscussing  the  subject,  t  conference  of  the  European  powers 
met  in  London,  and  by  the  protocol  of  May  28, 1852,  settled 
that  Frederick  YII.  of  Denmark  should  be  succeeded  by 
Christian,  duke  of  Glticksbuq;,  and  that  the  duchies  should 
be  indissolobly  united  to  the  Danish  monarchy.  Austria 
and  Prussia  accepted  the  protocol,  but  it  was  not  signed  by 
the  diet. 

In  all  these  Uter  events  the  first  pkce  had  been  taken  by 
Austria.  The  temporary  dissolution  of  the  ZoUverdn  in  185 1 
AuMtrim  ^^^^  ^^  ^"  o|^x>rtunity  of  trying  to  extend  her  in- 
^a4tb9  fluence,  she  demanded  that  a  union  should  be  formed 
^o''  of  which  she  should  be  the  leading  member.  A  congress 
vcrritt.  q£  2I1  German  states,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia 
and  one  or  two  states  which  sympathized  with  her,  was  hdd  in 
Vienna;  and  it  was  followed  by  several  other  congresses  favour- 
able to  Austrian  pretensions.  Prussia,  however,  being  hereon 
stlroQg  ground,  reused  to  give  way;  and  not  only  was  the 
customs  union  restored  in  accotdance  with  her  widics,  but 
Austria  concluded  Urith  her  in  1853  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
embodied  some  important  concessions. 

.  Germany  had  now  fairly  entered  a  period  which,  although 
it  did  not  last  very  long,  was,  in  some  respects,  as  humiliating 
as  any  in  her  hbtory.  The  popular  movement,  from 
which  great  tHings  had  been  hoped,  had  on  some 
occasions  ahnost  touched  its  goal;  and,  as  m^t  have 
been  expected,  a  reactron  set  in,  which  the  princes  knew  how  to 
turn  to  the  fullest  advanl,age.  The  Austrian  government,  after 
the  subjection  of  Hungary,  withdrew  every,  ooncesskm  it  had 
made  under  pressure,  and  established  a  thorough  despotism, 
trampling  upon  the  ri^ts  of  the  individnal  nationalities  and 
fordng  aU  its  subjects  into  a  oooimon  political  mould.  In 
Prussia  the  parliament,  summoned  .by  the  king  on  the  5th  of 
December  1848,  met  eariy  in  the  following  year.  Although 
the  democrats  had  dedmed  U>  vote,  it  was  not  conservative 
enough  for  the  court,  and  npt  tiU  the  31st  of  Januaiy  1850  was 
an  undemanding  arrived  at  reqtecting  the  constitution.  The 
system  thus  establisbed  was  repeatedly  revised,  and  always 
with  the  same  object*— to- reduce  to  a  minimum  the  power  of  the 
national  representatives,  and  to  exalt  and  extend  that  of  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  the  ministry  penecuted  the 
press,  and  allowed  hardly  a  whiqier  of  discoritent  to  pass  ua- 
punished.  The  smaller  states  followed  with  ahKTity  in  the 
steps  of  the  two  leading  powers  The  Liberal  ministries  el  1848 
were  dismised,  the  constitutions  were  changed  or  abolished,  and 
new  chambers  weve  elected  under  a  severely  restricted  suffrage. 
Had  the  battle  been  fairfy  fought  out  between  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people,  the  latter  would  still  have  triumphed; 
but  the  former  had  now,  in  the  Frankfort  diet,  a  mightier 
instrument  than  ever  against  freedom.  What  it  could  do  was 
seen  too  deatiy  from  the  case  of  Hease-Cassd.  After  theietUe- 
'ment  of  (Mrotttx,  federal  troops  occupied  that  country,  and 
federal  execution  was  carried  oiA  with  shameful  harshnev. 
Martial  hw  was  everywhere  prodaimed;  officers,  and  all  dasses 
of  offidab  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government, 
were  subjected  to  arbitrary  penalties;  and  such  was  the  misery 
of  the  people  that  multitudes  of  them  irere  oompelled  to  emigrate. 
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The  eonstitutlon  having  been  destroyed  by  the  BumH^  tht 
elector  prodaimed  one  of  his  own  making;  but  even  the  duunbcr 
elected  under  the  provisions  of-  this  despotic  scheme  could  not 
tolente  his  hateful  tyranny,  and  there  were  incessant  disputes 
between  it  and  the  government.  The  Btaid  interfered  in  a  tike 
^lirit  in  Bbnover,  although  with  less  disastrous  results,  after 
the  accession  of  George  V.  in  2851.  For  the  whole  of  Germany 
this  was  emphatically  the  period  of  petty  despotism,  and  not 
only  £rom.  Iksse^  but  from  all  parts  cl  the  country  there  was  a 
vast  stream  of  emigration,  mainly  to  the  New  World. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  profotmdiy  moved  the 
German  nation.  The  sympathies  of  Austria  were  necessarily 
^th  the  Western  powers,  and  in  Prussia  the  majority 
<^  the  people  took  the  same  side;  but  the  Prussian  w^^ 
government,  which  was  at  this  time  ounpletdy  under 
the  contrcrf  of  Russia,  gave  its  moral  support  to  the  tsar.  It 
did,  indeed,  assent  to  a  treaty — afterwards  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  confederation—by  whidi  Prussia  and  Austria  guaranteed 
each  other,  but  it  resdutely  opposed  the  mobilization  of  the 
confederate  army.  The  Prussian  people  were  keenly  irritated 
l^  the  cordial  idations  between  their  court  and  the  most  despotic 
power  In  Europe.  They  fdt  that  they  were  thus  most  unjustly 
-separated  from  the  main  stream  of  Western  progress. 

During  the  Crimean  War  the  political  reaction  continue  with 
unabated. force.  In  Prussia  the  government  appeared  resolved 
to  make  up  for  its  tempanxy  submission  to  the  popular  will 
by  the  utmost  violence  on  whidi  it  could  venture.  A  general 
election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  so  harshly  was 
the  expression  of  opinion  restrained  that  a  chamber  was  returned 
with  scarcely  a  single  liberal  element  <^  serious  importance. 
The  feudalists  called  for  a  still  further  revision  oi  the  constitution. 
and  urged  'that  even  the  reforms  effected  by  Stein  should  he 
undone.  In  Bavaria  a  chamber  dectcd  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Prussia  was  rather  less  docile;  but  the  government 
shared  to  the  full  the  absolutist  tendencies  of  the  day,  and 
energetically  combated  the  party  which  stood  up  for  law  and 
the  constitution.  The  Hanoverian  government,  backed  by  the 
Frankfort  diet,  was  stKl  more  successful  in  its  warfare  wiUi  the 
moderate  reformers  whom  It  was  pleased  to  treat  as  revolutionists; 
and  in  Austria  the  Icudalbts  so  completely  gained  the  upper  hand 
that  on  the  i8th  of  August  1855  the  government  signed  a  con- 
cordat, by  which  the  state  virtually  submitted  itself  to  the  control 
of  the  church. 

The  German  people  seoned  to  have  lost  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  assert  their  rights;  but  in  reality  they  were  deeply 
dtssati^ed.    And  it  was  dear  to  impartial  observers     f^wMiti 
that,  in  the  event  (A  amy  great  strain  upon  the  power     «■# 
of    the  governments,  the  absolutist  system  would     SwMmt' 
break  down.    The  first  symptom  that  the  reaction   /""^ 
had  attained  its  utmost  development  displayed  itself  in  Prussia, 
whose  attentwn  was  tor  a  time  distracted  from  home  politics 
by  a  quarrd  with  Switzerland.    The  Swiss  authorities  had 
imprisoned  some  fool^  rojralists  of  Neuch&tel,  in  which  the 
house  of  HohenzoUem  had   never  resigned  its  rights.    War 
was  threatened  by  Prussia,  but  when  the  prisoners  were  set  free^ 
the  two  states  entered  upon  negotiations,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1857  King  Frederick  William  withdrew  all  claims  to  the 
principality. 

Soon  after  this,  the  mental  condition  of  the  king  made  it 
necessary  that  his  duties  should  be  undertaken  by  a  substitute, 
and  his  brother  William,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  took  his 
place  for  three  months.  In  October  1858  the  prince  ^ffJJSL, 
became  regent.  The  accession  to  power  of  the  new  ^Awsfa. 
regent  was  universally  recognized  as  involving  a  change, 
of  system.  The  temper  of  William,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  his  brother,  was  pre-eminently  practical;  and  he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  brave,  piously  orthodox  Prussian  soldier.  The 
nickname  "cartridge-prince"  {KarUUschenprim)  bestowed  upon 
him  during  the  troubles  of  '48  was  undeserved;  but  he  was  notori- 
ously oppMed  to  Liberalism  and,  had  he  fbUowed  his  own  instincts, 
be  would  have  modified  the  constitution  in  a  reactionary  sense. 
Fortoutely,  however,  he  iras  singulkily  open  to  conviction. 
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and  Otto  von  Bismarck,  though  not  yet  in  'office,  ww  already 
in  his  eonfidence.  Bismarck  reaKzed  that,  in  the  sCrug^e  irtth 
Austria  which  he  foresaw,  IVussia  oould  only  be  weakened 
were  she  to  take  up  an  attitude  <rf  opposition  to  tke  prevailing 
Libeml  sentiment,  and  that  to  tamper  with  the  constitiitioa 
would  not  only  be  inexpedient,  but  useless,  ance  special  measares 
could  always  be  resorted  to,  to  meet  spechtl  circumstances.  The 
interests  of  Prussia,  he  urged,  bad  been  too  often  sacrificed  to 
abstract  ideas.  William  Ustened  and  was  convinoed.  He  not 
only  left  the  constitution  intact,  but  he  dismissed  Manteuffel's 
**  feudal "  ministry  and  replaced  it  with  moderate  Liberals. 

The  change  was  more  csevolutionBry  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Manteuffel  and  his  policy  were  associated  in  the  regent's 
mind  with  the  humiliation  of  Olmfltz,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  symbolized  the  reversal  of  this  policy.  William 
believed  witli  his  yihcbi  soul  in  the  umfication  of  Germany,  and 
in  Prussia  as  Its  instrument;  and,  if  he  doubted,  it  was  only  as 
to  the  bow  and  when.  Of  one  tUng  he  was  (%rtain^-^hat  who- 
ever aspired  to  rule  over  Germany  must  be  prepared  to  sdae 
tt  (letter  to  von  Natzmer,  May  20,  1849).  Hiis  attitude  had 
little  in  common  with  the  Ufoeral  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  pe(^>le. 
Such  a  revolutionary  foundation  might  be  good  enough  for  the 
ephemeral  empires  of  France;  the  appeal  of  Prussia  should  be 
to  the  God  of  battles  alohe. 

The  antagonism  between  these  conflicting  prindfrfes  was 
not  long  in  revealing  itself.  In  Germany  the  relations  between 
p^^g^  Austria  and  Prussia  were  becoming  unpleaadntly 
sad  ai0  strained  in  the  questioii  of  the  admission  of  the  Habs« 
Aattr^  burg  monarchy  to  the  Zollverein,  in  that  of  the  elector 
'^"M       of  Hesse  and  his  parliament,  in  that  of  the  relation 

^'  of  the  Elbe  duchtes  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  But 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  the  struggle  of  1866 
mi^t  have  been  anticipated.  The  outcome  of  the  war  increased 
the  prestige  of  Prussia.  She  had  armed,  not  with  the  idea 
Of  going  to  the  aid  of  a  German  power  in  difficultfcs,  but  in  order, 
at  the  right  moment,  to  cast  her  aword  into  the  scale  wherein 
her  own  interests  might  for  the  time  Ke.  At  the  menace  of  her 
armaments,  omcentratcd  on  the  Rhine,  Kapoleon  bad  stopped 
dead  in  the  full  career  of  victory;  Austria,  in  the  eyes  of  German 
mM,  had  been  placed  under  an  obligation  to  her  rival;  and  Italy 
realized  the  emergence  of  a  new  military  power,  whose  intertsts  ih 
antagonism  to  Austria  were  identical  with  her  own. 

So  striking  an  obje^  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Prussian  r^ent, 
arid  he  entered  on  a  vigorous  policy  of  reforming  and  strengthen- 
ing  the  army.  General  vmi  Roon  being  appc^ted 
^JJ^JUJ  minister  of  war  for  this  purpose.  To  the  Liberal 
madeoa'  ministers,  however,  and  to  the  liberal  majority  in 
^UMfoaml  the  Prussian  diet,  this  wa«  wfaoBy  objectionable. 
Schemes  were  imder  disctffision  for  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederation  and  drawing  the  German 
states  closer  together  on  a  Liberal  bask;  the  moment  seemed 
Singularly  kiopportune  for  Prussia,  which  had  not  riiown  herself 
particularly  seaknis  for  the  common  interests,  to  menace  the 
other  German  governments  by  increasing  herseparate  armaments. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  xoth  of  February  i860,  the  bills  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  reform  of  the  army  were  introduced  into  the 
diet,  they  met  with  so  strenuous  an  Opposition  ihat  they  had  to 
be  with<Lrawn.  SuppUes  were,  however,  granted  for  fourteen 
mobthi,  and  the  regent  took  this  aa  Jostifytag  Mm  in  pimxeding 
with  his  plans.  On  the  ist  of  January  x86i  the  staadanb  ofthe 
new  re^roents  were  solemnly  blessed;  oh  the  next  day  Frederick 
Wniiam  IV.  died,  and  the  new  king  waa  face  to  iace  with  k 
constitutional  crisis. 

Austria,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  the  first  tentative 
essays  ih  constitutional  concession,  which  culminated,  In  May 
x86i,  in  the  establishment  at  Vienna  of  a  Reithsratiot  the  whole 
empire,  including  Htmgary.  The  popularity  she  thus  gamed 
toiong  German  Liberals  and  Nationalists  was  helped  by<  the 
course  of  events  at  Berlin.  The- Prussian  diet  of  1863  waa  no 
whit  more  tractable  than  its  predecessor,  but  fdl'to  wttarlring 
the  professional  army  and  advocatfaig  the  extension  of  the  mititia; 
{Landwekr)  system;  on  iht  iith  of  March  the  king  diswlved 
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h  in  disgust,  wfaeieapon  the  Liberal  mhristry  resigned,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Conservative  cabmet  of  Prince  Hohcniofce. 
Public  opinion  was  now  violently  excited  against  the  govern* 
ment;  the  new  elections  resulted  (May  6)  in  the  retnm  of  a  yet 
larger  Liberal  majority;  on  the  aahd  of  August  the  army 
estimates  were  thrown  ont.  Bohenlohe  now  dodared  himsdf 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  government,  and  King  Wilfiaa 
entrusted  it  to  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

In  choosing  this  man  of  iron  wiH  as  his  mstrument  during  tJbt 
actual  crisis  the  Idng^s  instinct  had  not  betrayed  him.  For  nine 
years  Prussian  delegate  at  the  diet  of  I^nkfort, 
Bismarck  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  issues 
of  the  German  problem;  with  his  accustomed  calculated  Uunt- 
ness  he  had  more  than  once  openfy  asserted  that  this  problcp 
conU  cifAy  be  settled  by  Austria  ceasing  to  influence  the  German 
courts  and  transferring  "  her  centre  of  gmvity  towards  Boda- 
pest";  with  equal  bluntness  he  told  the  committee  on  the 
budget,  on  the  30th  of  September  1862,  that  the  proUem  conM 
net  be  sdved  "  by  parliamentary  decrees,"  but  only  '*  by  Mood 
and  iron."  For  the  supreme  momoit  of  this  solution  he  was 
detennined  that  Prussia  should  be  fully  prepared;  and  tfaia 
meant  that  he  must  defy  the  majority  witUn  the  diet  and  public 
opinion  without.  Some  sort  of  constitutional  pretence  was  giveft 
to  the  decision  of  thie  government  to  persevere  with  the  military 
reforms  by  the  support  of  the  Upper  House,  and  of  this  Bismarck 
availed  himself  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  popular  assembly.  He  regretted  the  necessity  for  flouting 
public  opinion,  which  be  would  have  preferred  to  carry  with  bin ; 
in  due  course  he  would  make  his  peace  with  Liberal  sentiment, 
when  success  should  have  justified  his  defiance  <»f  it.  His  plans 
were  singularly  helped  by  international  devdopmenta.  The 
Polish  rimig  of  1863  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  threatened 
FrancO'Russian  alliance;  the  timid  and  double-faced  attitude 
of  both  France  and  Austria  during  the  revolt  left  them  i^ohteJ 
in  Europe,  wbSte  Bismarck's  ready  assistance  to  Russia  assured 
at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  in  the  coming  struggle  witk 
the  Habsburg  power. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  German  people  tbt  object  lesson  of  the 
Italian  war  had  greatly  stimulated  the  sentiment  of  national 
unity.  As  to  the  principle,  however,'  on  which  this 
unity  was  to  be  based,  the  antagonism  that  had  been 
fatal  in  1849  still  existed.  The  German  National 
Union  (DiuUcktr  NatUmdlverein)f  organised  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,  favoured  the  exclusion  of  Austria  and 
establishment  of  a  fe<teration  under  the  hegemony  of 
it  represented  the  views  of  the  so-called  "  Gothaer,"  the  political 
heirs  of  the  rump  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  which  had  re- 
assembled at  Gotjia  in  June  1849,  and  supported  the  PniMiaa 
Union  and  the  Erfurt  pariiament^  To  counteract  this*  a  con- 
ference of  five  hundred  *'  Great  Germans  "  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort and,  on  the  aand  of  October- 1863,  foonded  tlie  Gemma 
Reform  Union  {Deuiseker  Xefonmerdn),  which,  consisting 
mainly  of  Soath  Gernum  elements,  supported  the  policy  of 
Austria  and  the  smaller  states,  llie  constitutional  crisis  in 
Prussia,  however^  brought  both  societies  into  line,  and  in  i86s 
the  Nadonal  U^ien  united  with  the  Reform  Union  in  an  attcnpi 
to  defeat  Prussian  policy  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question. 

This  anti-Prussian  feeling  Austria  iiow  tried  to  exploit  for 
her  own  advantage.  On  the  and  of  August  the  emperor 
Joseph  proposed  to  King  William,  during  a  meeting  f^^  ^^ 
at  Gastein,  to  lay  iicfore  an  assembly  of  the  German 
princes  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Buad. 
The'  king  neitfacr  accepted  nor  refused;  but,  without  '^^ 
waiting  for  his  assent,  invitations  were  sent  out  to  the  other 
princes,  and  on  the  t4tb  tbe  confess  iFMrsUwt^)  opened  at 
Fraakfort  Of  the  Geitnan  sovereign  states. but  four  wen 
unrepresented-^Anhalt-Bemburg,  Uolstein,  Lippe  and  Pruaaia; 
but  the  absence  of  Prussia  was  felt  to  be  fatal;  the  minor  princes 
existed  by  reason  of  tlie  balance  between  the  two  great  powora. 
andobjccted  as  stiongly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  aa  of  the  othcf 
from  the  Confederation;  an  invitation,  to  King  William  vas 
thertfore  signed  by  aH  psasent  and  carried  by  the  king  of  Saxooy 
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111  peiisoD  to  ficdia.  BiMBMc]i»^iv«v9f|Uirml«iied*0ff»ig9  tf 
the  king  acctpted;  aad.Uie  congres*  iind  to  <k>  the  best  it  ohiM 
without  BruMton  co-operation.  Oa.the  ist  Af  September  it 
p&ssedf,  witb  some  slight  aodiiicatkMMr,  the  Aastrun  propoMU  (ec 
the  reconstruction  ol  the  Stmd  under  »  wpfcme  Directory,  aa 
assembly  of  delegates  £rom  the  various  parliaments,  4t.  federal 
court  of  appeal  and  periodical  coo/efeoceBof  sovereigns.  Every^ 
thing  now  depended  on.  the  attitude  of  Pnissia>  and  oo  the  und 
her  decision  was  received.  "  In  any  jefocm  of  the  Bamd,**  it  ma, 
**  Pnusla,  equally  with  Austria*  must  have  the  right  of  yetoing 
war;  she  must  be  admitted,  in  the  matter  of  the  presideacy,  to 
absolute  equtUty  with  Austria;  and*  finalJtar»  she  will  yield  no 
tittle  o|  her  righu  save  to  a  padiament  rspreseatiag  iha  whole 
German  naticHfc" 

Prussia  thus  mide  a  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  dempcracy 
at  the  same  time  as  she  declared  war  agasast  the  dynasties; 
and  her  power  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  her  veto  >  wa^ 
sufficient  to  wreck  a  proposal  seconded  by  the  aU.bul  uaajpimous 
Vote  of  the  German  sovereigns.  The  Austria^  stroke  had  lailed, 
and  mone  than  failed,  /or  Napdeon  IlL,  who  had  been  hUed 
vdth  alarm  at  this  attempt  to  ccpate  on  his  Hank  an  "  empire 
of  70,000,000^"  saw  in  Prussia's  attitude  no^more  than  a  deter* 
mination  to  maintain  for  her  own<nds.tbe  division  and  weakness 
of  Germany;  and  this  mistaken  diagnosis  «f  the*  situation 
determined  his  attitude  during  the  crisis  that  foUowed*^ 

This  crisis  was  due  to  the  reopening. of  a  fresh  acnte, phase 
o£  the  Sdilcswig-Uolsteia  question  by  the  accession  af  the 
^^  '*  protdcoMuag  "  Christian  IX  to  the  thaooa  of  Oea- 

(Ttugtnit>  in<^k  (November  15, 1^63),  and  hk  adhesion  .to  the 
Hoitttta  new  constitution,  promulgated  <.wo  day4  hefisre^  which 
yiiegtip^  -embodied  the  principle  of  the  iasliomble  ^tBi^a  of 
"^  the  Elbe  duchiea  with  the  Danish  body  politic  The 
news  of  this  event  caused  vast  excitemeat  i»  Gefmany;.aad 
the  federal  diet  was  supported  kcf  pvblit  opinion  ia  its  dedsio9 
to  uphold  the  ckams  of  Pxince  Fiederick  of  Augusteohurg  to  the 
succession  of  the  duchies*  An  agilatioa  in  his  favour,  had  alres4y 
begun  in  Holsteia  and,  alter  the .  promulgatloa  of.  the  new 
Danish  constitution,r  this  was  extended  to  $chleswig.  On  the 
2Ath  of  December  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops,  occupied 
Holstcin  in  the  name  of  the'GermsA  Confederation^  and  sup* 
ported  by  their  presence  and  the  favour  of  tihe,populatioi|  the 
prince  oi  Augostenburg^  as  Duke  Frederick  VlUf,  assumed  the 
government. 

From  these  propasdiogs  Prussia  and  Austria  heldjigorously 
aloof.  Both  had  signed  the  protocol  of  iSs?^  aodbolh  rcaUsed 
that,  if  the  European  powers  were  to  be  given  no.e^cuse  to  ioter^ 
vene,  their  attitude  nunt  be  scrupulously'"  coireqt  *';  and  this 
involved  th^  recognition  of  King  Christiaa'a  rights  in  the  dachies. 
On  the  other  hand*  the  constitution,  of  the  i^Uiof  November  had 
been  in  flat  contradiction  to  tha  protocpdl.  of  Ix»ndoo,  'W^icb 
recognized  the  separate  right#of  the  duchiesi  and  if  ihe-twogreai 
German  powers  chose  tq  make  this  violation  of  aq  agreemant  to 
which  they  had  been  parties  a  ^oraf  belli,  Europe  would  have  po 
right  to  interfere.  Prussia  had  be]^n  to  mobiliee  in  November; 
and  Austria  also  soon  realised  that  aqiioa  must  speedilyhe  taken 
if  the  lesser  German  0>v«a>nments  were  not  to  bo  allowed  to  gc(t 
out  of  hand.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  already  pcotestejl 
against  the  occupation  of  Holstctn  and  the  suppart  gpven  to 
the  Ai^ustenburg  claimant;  and  now  Beust,  the  Saxoa  mmisicr, 
was  proposing  that  the  federal  diet,  which  had  been  no  party  to 
the  protocol,  should  formally  recogni'se  his  claim..  Bisunafck, 
then,  had  no  .difficult  task  in  persuading  Austria  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  A  last  attempt  of  the  two  powers  to  carry 
the  dfet  with  them  in  reeognij^ng  the  protocol  having  failed, 
ibcgr  formally  announced  that  they  wpuld  act  in  the  matter  as 
independent  European  powers  On  the  i6/(h  of  January 
1 864 1  he  agreement  be^weea  t  hem  was  signed,  an  artidci 
drafted  by  Austria,  intended  to  safeguard  the  settle- 
,  t  ment  of  1853,  .being  replaced  at,  the  instance  of  Prussia 
by  another,  which  stated  that  ihe  contracting  powers  wouM 
decide  only  in  concert  -upon  the  relations  of  the  duchies,  and  that 
in  Ao  case  wovld  they  determine  t)ie  succesfSAim  saye  by,  mutual 
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consent.    Aclause  was  also  inserted  provisionally  iffognul^g 
the  pcinqple  ot  thf  integrity  of  Denmark^ 

.  Whatever  Austria's  ulterior  views  may  have  been,  Bismarck 
certainly  from  the  first  had  but  one  aim  before  1^. .  He  saw 
ckarly  what  the  possession  of  the  duchies  woald  mean  to 
Germaay,  their  vast  importance  iot  the  future  of  German 
sea-powfr;  already  he  had  a  vision  of  the  great  war-harbour 
of  Kiel  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas; 
and  he  was  determined. that  these  should  be,  if  not  wholly 
Prussian,  at  least  whoUy  nnder  Prussian  control.  Annexation 
was  the.  goal  which  from  the  beginning  he  kept  steadily  before 
his  eyes  iJl€mimsc4Mces,  ii^  xo).  As  for  treaties  to  the  contrary^ 
he  waa  toavow  inhis^cai}ftu£eiiMi»  that  these  have  little  fores 
when  no  longer  reinforced  by  the  interests  of  the  contncUng 
parties. .  His  main  fear  was  that  the  Danes  might  refuse  >to  fight 
and  appeal  instead  to  a  European  congress;  and,  to  pr4^vent 
this,  he  led  the  Copenhs^ea  government  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  bad  thsMOened  to  intervene  in. the  event  of  PmssM 
going  to  war, "  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  England  did'nothFl)^ 
of  the  kind  "  This  sufficed  to  provoka  the  defiance  of  the  Danes, 
and  00  the  ist  of  February  1864  the  Austrian  and  d^ju^ 
Prussian  troops  crossed  the  Eider.  The  issue  of  a  wm'i 
wav  between  powers  so  ill-matched  was  a  foregone  las*. 
oonelusioni  tbip  famous  rsmpart  of  the  Dannewerk 
(9-v»)».on  aihich-the  Dam'sh  defeqce  chiefly  relied^  was  turned* 
and  after  a  dmrt  campaign,  in  which  the  Danes  fought  with 
distiagaished  courage,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  <Aagust  1,  1864),  by  which  Schleswig,  Holstein  and 
LaueabiKg  were  cycled  t«  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly^ 
,  TheAustrp-Prussiaa  alliance  had  been^only  an  interlude  in  the 
gi«at  drama  in  which  the  two,  powers  veie  playing  rival  paits^ 
To  the  other  causes  of  f  ri^on  between  them  had  b^n  mnjyj 
added,  just  before  the  war,  a  renewed  quarrel  as  to  ,  pn^atm 
Attstria'a  relation  to  th«  ^So|lverei«u  In.  i86a,  in  the  ^^J^ 
namerof  the  custaras  union,  Prussia  had  concluded  with  f^j^ 
France  a  commesfial  treaty,  based  mainly  on  free  trade 
prinriples.  .  This  treaty  most  of  the  smajl  ststes  refused  to  s}gn; 
and  they-  weret  supported  ia  their  objections  hy  Austria^  which 
loudly  complained  that  Prussia  had  given  to  a  foreign  powee 
what  she  had  denied  to  a  sister atateof  the  Bund^  Prussia,  how^ 
crver*  remained  ficm»  and  declared  that^  were  the  treaty  rejected, 
she  would  break  up  the  Zoilverein.  After  the  war  Bismarck 
in  fact  succeeded  in  obtaining  the^gnature  of  the  smaller  states 
to  the  treaty;. and  Austria,  her  protasts  having  proved  unavailr 
ing»  was  faia  tP^siga  a  commercial, treaty  with  the  ZoUverei^ 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  1853,  Treaties  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  about  the  same  timc^  also  ten4ed  to 
effbanfte  Prussian  prestige. 

.  Austria  now  ao^ght  in  the  <mestion  of  the  Elbe  duchies  aa 
occasion  for  re-establishing  her  infiuence  in  Germany.  The 
arobiUona  of  Prussia  were  notorious,  and  Austria  had 
no  wish  to  see  her  rival  stOl  further  strengthened  by 
the  annexation,  of  the  duchies.  In  this  attitude  she 
was  sure  of  the  support  of  the  German  princes*  and  of 
German  public  opinion,  which  was  enthusiastically  in  favour  0^ 
the  Ang^stenburg  claimant.  She  therefore  took  up  the  cause  of 
Duke  Frederick,  and  under  her  influence  a  small  majority  of  the 
iederal  diet,  decided  to  request  the  two  powers  to  invest  him  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Holstejn.  Bismarck's  reply  was  to  deny  the 
competency  of  the  diet  to  interiere;  and  in  t^e  Prussian  pari  jar 
ment  the  ministcjr  of  war  moved  for  a  special  grant  for  the  creation 
of  a  war-harbour  at  Kid.  Against  this  Austria  protested,  ,as 
having  the  same  right  as  Prussia  to  ,Kic|;  an  angry  oorresponja; 
cnc9  followed;  but  neither  power  was  quite  prepared  for  war, 
a<v4  on  the  20th  of  August  1865  the^nventio^  of  Ostein,  to 
use  Bismarck's  phrase,  "papered  over  the  cracks."  t'endin; 
a  seltlementr  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  and  adminislcfco 
by-  Prus^'a*.  Holstein  by  Austria;  while  Laucnburg  was  ma<^ 
over  absolutely  to  Prussia  in  return  for  a  money  payment. 
This  was  so  far  a  diplomatic  victory  for  Prussia,  as  it  ignored 
entirely  t)ie  claims  of  the  duke  o(  Augustcnburg, 

Bisn)arck  had  consented  to  the  coi^vcnrion  of  (^asiein  in  order 
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to  gain  time  to  prepve  the  crouiid  (or  the  lopreine  straggle 
with  Austria  for  the  liK^mony  of  Germany.  He  had  no  intention 
of  postponing  the  issue  long;  for  the  drcnmstances  of  the  two 
powers  were  wholly  favourable  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian  army 
had  attained  an  unprecedented  excellence  Of  organisation  and 
discipline;  the  Prussian  people,  in  spite  of  the  pariiamentary 
deadlock,  were  k^al  and  united;  wlUle  in  Austria  army  and 
state  were  alike  disorganized  by  nationalist  discontent  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  centralized  system.  But  there  were  other 
factors  to  be  considered.  The  attitude  of  Napoleon  was  dubious; 
the  active  alliance  of  Italy  was  necessary  to  the  certainty  of 
Pnissian  success;  and  the  policy  of  Italy  depended  ultimately 
upon  that  of  France.  Lastly,  the  conscience  of  King  William, 
though  since  the  acquisition  of  Lanenburg  he  had  **  developed 
a  taste  for  conquest,"  shrank  from  provoking  war  with  a  German 
power.  The  news  of  the  convention  of  Gastein,  which  'seemed 
to  re^cement  the  union  of  Germany,  had  been  rcodved 
^l^SHJ^^f  in  France  with  clamorous  indignation;  and  on  the 
Pnac9»  39th  of  Augtist,  under  pressure  of  piibCc  opinion,  the 
French  government  issued  a  circular  note  denouncing 
it  as  an  outrage  on  national  liberty  and  European  law,  the  protest 
being  backed  by  note  of  the  14th  of  September  circulated  by 
Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  Britidi  government.  But 
Napoleon  was  himself  little  indhied  to  use  the  wariflce  tone 
of  his  people;  and  Bismarck  found  it  easy  to  win  Um  over  to 
his  views  by  explaining  the  temporary  nature  of  the  convention, 
and  by  dropping  bints  at  the  famous  interview  at  Biarritz 
(September  30,  1865)  of  pos^le  **  compensations"  to  Fhmce 
in  the  event  of  a  Prussian  victory  over  Austria;  the  probability  of 
a  prolonged  struggle  in  Germany  between  two  powers  apparently 
evenly  matched,  moreover,  held  out  to  the  French  emperor  the 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  intervene  at  the  proper  moment  with 
mrerwhelming  effect. 

Napoleon  having  been  soccessfuUy  hoodwinked,  Bismarck 
turned  to  Italy.  His  previous  advances  bad  been  interrupted 
Bm^  0/  <*•  ^^  ^^^  Gastein  convention,  which  seemed  to  t  he  Italian 
Aattro'  government  a  betrayal  of  the  It&lian  cause.  Italy 
attempted  to  negotiate  with  Austria  for  the  purchaseof 
Venetia;  but  the  offer  was  curtly  refosed  by  tho 
emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  coantel*-{>rop08al  of 
a  commercial  rapfroctumetU  was  f orestaHed  l>y  Prussia,  Whidi 
with  the  aid  of  most  of  the  leaser  states,  angered  by  the  betraynl 
of  their  interests  by  Austria  at  Gastein,  arranged  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Italy  and  the  ZoUverein,  an  act'  whibh  involved 
the  recognition  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  The'  coiinter-stroke^of 
Austria  was  to  embarrass  Prussia  by  dlowing  full  play  in  Holstein 
to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  ibe  Augustenburg  claimant.  To 
the  protests  of  Prussia,  Austria  replied  that  she  had  a  full  right 
to  60  what  she  liked  in  the  duchy,  and  that  she  still  adhered  to 
the  declaration  of  the  princes,  made  on  the  sSthof  May  1864,  in 
favour,  of  Duke  Fre<leridk.  This  "  perfidy  "  removed  the  last 
scruples  of  King  William;  and  the  Austro^Prusslan  aMiance 
tame  to  an  end  with  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  that  Prussia 
"  must  win  full  freedom  for  her  own  entire  t'oKcy "  and  hH 
refusal  to  continue  the  correspondence. 

War,  though  still  postponed,  was  now  certain;  and  with  this 
cerulnty  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  the  Prussian  alliance, 
now  recommended  by  Napoleon,  revived.  By  the  t6t)i  of  MaMi 
t666  the  Austrian  war  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that 
Co2ini  Mcnsdorff  thought  it  safe  to  ^end  an  ultimatum  to  I^ssli 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  circular  note  to  the  princes  declaring 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  cv&sivc  reply,  AuiR  ria  thMiM  movcin  the 
diet  for  the  mobilization  of  the  federal  forces.  On  the  24th 
Bismarck  In  his  turn  issued  a  circular  note  stating  that,  in  view 
of  the  Austrian  war  preparations,  Prussia  must  take  measures 
for  her  defence;  at  the  same  time  he  laid  before  the  princes  the 
outline  of  the  Prussian  iicheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, a  scheme  which  included  a  national  pariiament  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  "  as  offering  surer  guar^toes  for  conserva- 
tive action  than  Hmitations  that  seek  to  determine  the  majotfty 
t>eforehand."  Clearly  Prussia  meant  war,  and  the  Italian 
govemment  thought  it  safe  to  sign,  on  the  8th  of  April  1866, 
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a  treaty  of  alKanoe.  By  ifalt  Initnniient  it  was  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  her  proposals  for  the  reform  ol  the  fedml  const  it  o» 
tion  being  rejected  by  tho  German  princes,  Prasiia 
should  declare  wnr  **  in  order  togive^ect  to  her  pro- 
posals," and  that,  in  that  oase,  Italy  Would  also  declare 
war  against  Austria.  As  a  result  of  the  war  Venetia 
was  to  be  added  to  Italy  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  terziUMy 
In  NOrth  Germany  to  Prnssia.  The  agreement,  howeveryWasoaiy 
to  hold  good  if  war  broke  out  within  three  months. 

On  the  day  alter  the  signature  of  tho  treaty  the  Praasian 
project  of  reform  was  presented  to  the  federal  diet.  It 
however,  no  more  than  a  bid  for  the  support  of  polriic 
opinion  on  the  part' of  Bismarck;  for  even  whHe  it  was 
under  discussion  an  angry  correspondence  was  being 
carried  on  betweeq  BeffUn  and  Vienna  on  the  qoestion 
of  armaments,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  both 
powers  were  making  undisguised  preparations  for 
war.  On  the  91st  of  April,  the  v^  day  when  the 
of  the  Prussian  proposals  began  in  the  diet,  Austria,  alaimd 
at  a  threatened  attack  by  Garibaldi  on  Venetia,  began  to  moblliaa 
in  defiance  of  an  agreement  just  arrlvod  at  with  Pruuia.  Five 
days  bter,  in  spite  of  this,  she  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Bcxlia, 
demanding  the  continuance  of  tbe  Pruastan  dissMnaucnt  and 
an  Immediate  ftettlemeat  of  the  Schleawig-Holstein  ^raestkm. 
The  supreme  Issoe  was,  howover,  delayed  for  a  few  wcdtt  by  the 
intenrentkMt  of  Napoleon,  who,  urged  on  by  the  loud  alarm  of  tbe 
French  poaple  «t  the  prospective  aggrandiictneat  of  Prassia, 
attempted  to  detach  Itdy  from  the  Pruasian  alliance  by  persuad> 
ing  Austria  -to  a.  cession  of  Venetia.  The  negotiations  brake 
downott  therefusiil  of  Italy  to  throw  over  her  ally,  and  Napoleon's 
propoaal  of  a  Eurepaan  congress,  to' reconsider  the  whole  settle- 
ment under  the  treatfcaof  r8i  5,  proved  equally  abortive.  Mean- 
whfle  the  preparations  for  war  had  been  continued,  and  on  the 
ist  of  June  Austria  Ihmg  down  the  gage  by  declaring  her  intentioa 
of  submltti^  the  whole  question  of  t  he  duchies  to  tbe  federal  diet 
and  of  summoning  a  meeting  of  tbe  HolsteJn  estates.  This  was 
denounced  by  Bi^narek  in  a  drctdar  note  to  the  powers  as  % 
breach  of  the  -  convention  of  Gastein  and  of  the  treaty  of 
January  16, 1864,  by  which  Austria  and  Prussia  had  agreed  to 
govern  the  dUcMea  in  oommon.  At  the  same  time  he  banded  in 
.the  formal  protest  Of  Prussia  to  the  federal  diet.  Prussia,  he 
said,  would  only  Veoogntae  the  rigb^  of  areforeMd  federal  power 
to  settle  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  question,  and  thb  power  imifl 
be  based  on  n  German  parliament,  which  alone  could  guarantee 
Prussia  tAiat  any  satrifices  she  might  make  would  be  for  the  good 
of  Genhany  and  not-  of  the  'djmasties.  The  Prussian  plan  of 
reform  laid  belOre  the  diet  included  tho  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  the  ConlederaHon;  tho  creatibn  of  a  Asleral  navy;  the 
division  of  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  between  Prussia 
and  Bavariar  a  pariiament  elected  by  manhood  suffrage;  (he 
regulation  -  of  the  relations  between  th^  Omfederatlon  and 
Austffa  by  a  spedal  treaty*  In  the'  event  of  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  Bund  being  shattered  by  war,  the-German  states  were 
atited  wliether  they  would  be  prepared  to  foln  thfc  new  organiza- 
tlOtt.  On  the  9th  of  Jwtt  Pnissian  troops  had  already  marched 
into  Holstein,  the  Austrians,  with  Duk^  Fredericfc,  falling  back 
on  Altotui.  On  the  i4lh  the  Prussian  scheme  of  reform  was  laid 
before  the  diet,  together  with  Austria's  counter-proposal  for  a 
decree  of  federal  execotion  against  Prussia.  In  the  event  of  the 
rejection  of  Prussia's  motion,  Bismarck  bad  made  it  dear  that 
Prussia  would  Witbdraw  from  the  Confederation,  and 
that'  in  th^  event  of  her  being  victorious  in  th*  ensuing 
wVr  those  ^tMes  of  northern  Germany  that  voted 
against  her  would  cease  to  ci^.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Austrian  motion  was  carried  by  nine  votes  to  sb. 
Prussian  delegate  at  once  withdrew  from  tbe  dnt,  and  on  tite 
following  day  (June  is)  the  Prnssian  troops  advanced  over 
the  Saxon  frontier. 

The  war  that  follo^ired,  eonv^rtlently  called  the  Seven  Weeks* 
War  (7.*.),  culminated  before  a  month  had  passed,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  in  the  crashing  Prussian  victory  of  KOnij^rStz.  The 
rapidity  and' ovcrwhehnihg' cbaracter  of  the  Prossiai^  succcai 
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YDSMred  the  tnunnph  oC  Bismarck's  poli<^.  The  ioiervention 
which  Napoleon  had  planned  resolved  iuelf  intfk  dipkunatic 
pourparlers  of  which  the  result  was  wholly  insignilcant ; 
and  even  bofoce  the  war  was  ended  Bismarck  .vas 
^^^  preparing  for  an  understanding  with  Austria  and  with 
'^^  the  Sout h  German  stales  that  should  nunimize  the  risk 
6f  s  French  attack.  By  the  pKlimioary  treaty  of  peac^  signed 
at  Nikolsburg  on  the  a6th  oi  July  the  great  obje^  for  which 
Prussia  had  fought  were  fully  secured.  By  Article 
Jj^*'  I.  the  integrity  of  th©  Austrian  monarchy  was  pre- 
AtSHt^  served,  with  the  exception  of  tombardo-Venetiai 
by  Article  il.  Austria  consented  to  "  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  without  the  participation  of  the  empire  of 
Austria,"  consented  to  "  the  closer  union  "  to  be  founded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  north  of  the  Main,  and  to  the  German 
states  south  of  the  Main  entering  into  a  union,  the  national 
relations  of  which  with  (be  North  German  Confederation  were  to 
be  "  the  subject  of  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the  two 
parties";  by  Article  Ui.  Austria  transferred  all  her  rights  in 
Scbleswig  and  Holstein  to  Prussia,  reserving  theright  of  the  people 
of  north  Schleswig  to  be  again  united  to  Itlcnmark  should  they 
'•  express  a  desire  to  be  so  by  a  vote  fro^y  given  ";  by  Article 
V.  the  territory  of  Saxony  was  to  remain  intact.  These  Articles, 
enbodying  the  more  miportant  terms,  were  included  witb  slight 
verbal  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Prague  on  the 
aard  of  August.  Separate  treaties  of  peace  had  been  signed  with 
Wttrttemberg  on  the  ijlh,  with  Baden  on  the  i7Lh  and  with 
Bavaria  on  the  22nd  of  August,  treaties  with  Hesse-Darmstadt 
followed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  with  Saxe-Meiningen 
^MMfa4'  QQ  the  8th  of  October  and  with  Saxony  on  the  21st. 
The  other  unfortunate  North  German  states  which 
had  sided  with  Austria  were  left  to  their  fate,  and  oii 
the  20th  of  September  King  William  issued  a  decree  annexing 
Hanover,  Hcsse-Cassel,  Nassau  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort 
to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  bringing  them  under  the  Prussian 
constitution.  • 

The  return  of  King  William  to  his  capital  had  been  a  triumphal 
progress;  and  Bismarck  had  shared  to  ^he  full  the  new-born 
popularity  of  his  master.  He  seized  the  occasion  to 
make  his  peace  with  Liberal  sentiment,  and  the  bill 
of  indemnity  for  past  ministerial  breaches  of  the 
constitution  was  carrie<)  m  the  new  Prussian  diet  with 
enthusiasm.  On  the  24th  of  February  1867  the  constituent 
4iet  of  the  confederation,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
the  ballot,  met  in  Berlin,  and  soon  accepted  in  its  essential 
features  the  constitution  submitted  to  it.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  headship  of  the  confederation,  should  be  hereditary,  that  it 
should  belong  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  that  legislative  functions 
should  be  exercised  by  a  federal  council  (Bundoraty^  repre- 
senutive  of  the  various  governments,  and  by  a  diet  {Btutdalag) 
elected  by  the  whole  people. 

The  federal  pariiament  began  at  once  the  task  of  consolidating 
the  new  institutions.  In  the  sessions  of  1869  and  1870  it  estab- 
lished a  supreme  tribunal  of  commerce,  sitting  in 
Leipzig,  and  passed  a  new  penal  code.  Great  as  were 
these  results,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  patriotic  Germans,  who,  having  so  suddenly  and  so  unex- 
pectedly approached  unity,  longed  that  th&  work  should  be 
completed.  A  party  called  the  National  Liberals  was  formed, 
whose  main  object  was  to  secure  the  union  of  South  with  North 
Germany,  and  It  at  once  entered  into  peculiar  relations  with 
Bismarck,  who,  in  spite  of  his  luaive  contempt  for  parliaments 
and  parliamentary  government,  was  quite  prepared  to  make  use 
t>f  any  instruments  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  There  was, 
indeed,  plentiful  need  for  some  show  of  concession  to  Liberal 
sentiment,  if  a  union  of  hearts  was  to  be  established  between  the 
South  and  North  Germans.  The  states  south  of  Aie  Main  had 
issued  from  the  war  as  sovereign  and  independent  powers,  and 
they  seemed  in  no  great  haste  to  exchange  this  somewhat  pre- 
carious dignity  either  for  a  closer  alliance  among  each  other 
or  with  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  peoples,  too, 
^uUy  shared  the  dislike  of  their  rulers  to  the  idea  of  a  closer  union 
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with-.Nprtb  Germany.    The  democrats  hated  Prussia  as  "  the 
land  of  the  corporal's  stick,"  and  Bismarck  as  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  her  spirit.    The  Roman  Catholics  hated  her  as  the  land 
pw  excelUnce  of  Protestantism  and  free  thought.    Nothing  but 
the,  most  powerful  common  interests  could  have  drawn  the 
dissevered  halves  of  Germany  together.    This  sense  of  common 
interests  it  was  Bismarck's  study  to  create.    An  important 
step  was  taken  m.  t867  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
wuh  the  southern  states,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that     ^IS^< 
all  questions  of  customs  should  be  decided  by  the     ^^ac  ' 
federal  council  and  the  federal  diet,  and  that,  for  the 
consideration  of  such  questions,  the  southern  slates  should  send 
representatives  to  Berlin.    In  reality,  however,  the  customs 
parliament  iZoUparlametU)  was  of  little  service  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  special  activity.    In  the  clectipn  to  the    j^g^ 
customs  parliament  in  t868,  Wiirtteniberg  did  not  re-    (hrmmm 
turn  asingle  deputy  who  was  favourable  to  the  ruUional    ^oMttmr 
cause;  io  Bavaria  the  anti-nationalists  had  a  large    ^  "''*'■ 
majority;  and  even  in  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  the 
opposition  to  Prussia  was  less  seVere,  a  powerful  minority  of 
the  deputies  had  no  liking  for  Bismarck  and  his  ways.    Thus  the 
customs  parliament  was  kept  rigidly  to  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  founded,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  patriots  who  had 
not  doubted  that  it  would  become  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  far  larger  purposes.    Had  the  completion  of 
unity ,  depended  whplly  on  internal  causes,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  been  soon  achieved,  but  other  forces,  not 
altogether  unexpectedly,  came  to  Bismarck's  aid. 
France  had  been  irritated  by  the  enormous  increase 
of  Prussian  power,  and  even  before  the  treaty  of  Prague  was 
signed  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.   indicated  a  wish  to  be 
**  compensated  '*  with  the  left  oank  of  the  Rhine     This  was  a 
claim  exactly  calculated  to  play  into  Bismarck's  hands.    The 
communication  of  the,  French    empcror^s  original  proposals  to 
the  South  German  governments,  whose  tradiiional  policy  had 
been  to  depend  on  f  ranee  to  save  them  from  the  ambitions  of  the 
German  great  powers,  was  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  arms 
of  Prussia.    The  treaties  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  the  South 
German  states  were  accompanied  by  secret  treaties  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  under  which  the  supreme  command  in 
war  was  to  be  given  to  the  Prussian  king.    A  common  war 
against  a  common  enemy  now  appeared  the  surest  means  of 
welding  the  dissevered  halves  of  Germany  together,  and  for 
this  war  Bismarck  steadily  prepared.    There  were  soon  plentiful 
signs  of  where  this  enemy  was  to  be  sought.    On  the  14th  of 
March  1867  Thiem  in  the  French  Chamber  gave  voice  to  the 
indignation  of  France  at  the  bungling  policy  that  had  suffered 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.    The  reply  of  Bismarck  was 
to  publish  (March  19)  the  secret  treaties  with  the  South  German 
states.    War  was  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  study  of 
Bismarck  was  to  bring  it  on  at  the  moment  most  favourable 
to  Germany,  and  by  a  method  that  should  throw  upon  France 
the  appearance  of  being  the  aggressor.    The  European  situation 
was  highly  favourable.    France  was  hampered  by  the  Roman 
question,  which  divided  her  own  counsels  while  it  embroiled  her 
with  Italy,  the  Luxemburg  question,  arising  out  of  her  con- 
tinued demand  for  "  compensation."  had  only  served  to  isolate 
her  still  further  in  Europe     French  patriotic  feeling,  suspicious^ 
angry  and  alarmed,  needed  only  a  slight  provocation  to  cause  it 
to  blaze  up  into  an  uncontrollable  fever  for  war. 

The  provocation  was  supplied  at  the  right  moment  by  the  candi- 
dature of  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem  for  the  vacant  crown  of  Spain. 
To  bring  the  Peninsula  under  French  influence  had  ^^ 
been  for  centuries  the  ambition  of  French  statesmen,  ifo*e«- 
it  was  intolerable  that  it  should  fall  to  a  "  Prussian  "  MoHrrm 
prince  and  that  France  should  be  threatened  by  2S». 
this  new  power  not  only  from  the  east  but  from  the 
south.  High  language  was  used  at  Paris,  and  the  French  am- 
bassador. Count  Benedetti,  was  Instructed  to  demand  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  the  withdrawal  of  the  HohensoUern  candidature. 
The  demand  was  poKtdy  but  firmly  refused,  and  Bismarck, 
judging  that  the  moment  had  come  for  applying  the  match  to 
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(he  powdtr  tmigi^tlne,  pttbllslied  an'  ^'edttM'**  veft&bn  of  the 
tekgram  from  the  king  describing  the  episode,  a  v^nk>n  wMrii 
**  witbout  the  addition  of  a  single  word ''  turned  the  refusal 

into  an  instrit.    The  **  Ens  telegnhi  *'  made  the  con* 

tinnance  of  peace  impOsable;  on  the  14th  of  July 
y^^^         Napoleon  III.  signed  the  declaration  of  war;  and  on 

the  and  of  August  the  affair  of  Smrbrilcken  opened 
the  struggle  which  was  to  cause  tht  downfoV  of  the  FVench  aivd 
the  creation  of  the  German  empire  (lee  FKANC<^GEltHAN  Wak). 
On  tb*  i8th  of  Jantiary  1871,  ten  days  before  the  capftulalion 
Pnntmrnm-  ^^  Paris,  William  I.,  king  of  Prussta,  was  proclaimed 
<tov«/iw  German  emperor  in  the  great  halt  of  the  palace  of 

Versailles,  on  the  inifiat^e  Of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the 

most  powerful  of  the  South  German  soVertigns,  the 
traditional  ally  of  France.  The  cessfoh  of  Alsace  ind  the  greater 
part  of  Lorrame,  wrested  two  centurite  before  by  Loufs  XIV. 
(rom  the  Holy  Empire,  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  pric^  that 
France  had  to  pay  for  peact  (treaty  of  Frankfort,  May  10, 
,1871).  <W.A.P) 

The  foundation  of  the  emptft  tn  1871  be^ns  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Germany.    The  rivalry  of  the  dynasties  to  which 

for  so  long  the  interests  of  the  nation  had  been 
^^VJ*'  sacrificed  now  ceased.  By  the  treaties  of  Versaflles 
^ISu  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WOrttemberg,  and  the 

grand-duchy  of  Baden,  as  well  as  the  southern  ^vf  nces 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  were  added  to  the  North  t^erman 
Confederation.  Henceforward  all  the  GermAhr  states  that  had 
auevived  ihe  struggle  of  x866,  with  the  exception  of  the  empire 
of  Austria,  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxcniburg,  and  the  principality 
of  Liechtenstein,  were  incorporated  in  a  permanent  federal 
^tate  unjier  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  Hie  revision  in  1871 
made  no  Important  alterations  in  th,e  constitotibn  of  1867^ 
Thie  states  retained  their  autonomy  except  in  those  ihattcrs 
which  were  expressly  transferred  to  the  imperfal  authorities; 
tl!e  prlnees  retained  their  sovereignty;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
though  he  now  took  the  titfe  of  German  emperor,  was  only 
frimus  inter  pares;  he  was  president  of  the  confederation,  but 
had  no  suzerainty  over  the  other  princes.  None  the  less,  from 
this  time  the  acts  of  the  state  governments  and  parliaments 
have  ceased  to  have  more  than  a  local  importance,  the  history 
M  the  nation  is  centned  in  Berlin,  in  the  Bundesnlt  or  federal 
council,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  individual  states  are 
represented.  In  the  Reichstag,  in  whidi  the  feeUngs  an<i  wishes 
of  the  nation  are  expressed,  and  above  all,  In  the  Prussian 
government  and  imperial  executive; 

The  new  <;onstitutron  has  stood  the  test. '  The  number  of  states 
of  which  the  empire  consists  has  remained  unaltered;'  occasional 

disputes  have  been  settled  harmoniously  hi  a  legal 
2JJJJ  manner.  The  special  rights  reserved  to  Bavaria  and 
mTcmiml  Wtirttembctg  have  not  proved,  as  was  fealred,,a  danger 

to  the  Stability  of  the  empire.  Much  apprehension 
had  been  caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee 
for  foretgn  affairs  in  the  Bundesrat,  over  which  the  Bavarian 
representative  was  to  preside;  but  the  clause  remained  a  dead 
letter.  There  is  no  record  that  the  committee  ever  met  until 
July  tooOf  when  it  was  summoned  to  consider  the  situation  in 
China;  and  on  that  occasion  it  probably  formed  a  useful  support 
to  the  government,  and  helped  to  stiU  apprehension  lest  a  too 
adventurous  policy  should  be  pursued.  Another  clause  deter- 
mined that  in  a  division  in  the  Reichstag  on  any  law  which  ,dfd 
hot  concern  the  whole  empire,  the  representatives  of  those  states 
which  were  not  concerned  snould  not  vote.  This,  had  it  been 
retained,  would  have'  destroyed  the  coherence  of  the  Reichstag 
as  tepreaentative  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  repeated  in  1875. 
iThc  permission  to  maintain  diplomatic  missions  has  been  equally 
hanalesa:  most  of  the  states  have  recalled  all  their  diplomatic 
representatives;  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wttrttembcrg  have 
maintained  only  those  at  Vienna,  the  Vatican  and  at  St  Petera- 

*  The  only  formal  change  is  that  the  doehy  of  LauenburgS  which 
since  186S  nad  been  Bovemcd  by  the  king  «i  Pruaaia  as  a  separate 
principality  (but  without  a  vota  ia  the  Bundesntt),  wm4a  1^76 
incorporated  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schlcswig-Holsteiit. 


bdrg.  Bavaria'  W  eWn  volitiiUrity  iidoptH  many  imperial 
lawa  from  which  it  was  legaHy  exempted;  for  instance,  the  laws 
of  aettlefnent. 

If  the  Mates  have  been  toyil  to  the  empire,  the  imperial  govtrn- 
inem  Ma  also  respected  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  sutes. 
The  hankionioas  workitag  of  the  conttittltion  depends 
OS  tlie  imioii  Of  policy  between  the  empire  and  Prusarta, 
for  it  ii  the  pom-  of  Prussia  which  gives  strei^h  to 
t^  emphv.  Thb  was  practically  secured  by  the  fact 
that  the  emperor,  who  is  king  of  Prussia,  appoints  the  chancellor, 
and  the  chancellor  k  generally  pirsident  of  the  I^mssian  aiinisiry 
as  well  as  minister  of  foreign  affah's-Hn  hb  person  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  is  identified.  For  twenty  years  the  double 
office  was  hekl  by  Bismarck,  who,  supported  as  he  was  by  tbe 
absohite  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  also  of  the  allied  princes, 
held  a  position  greater  than  that  ever  attained  by  any  subject 
in  modem  Europe  since  the  time  of  RIcfaeliett.  For  t«n  oKniths 
In  1873  he,  indeed,  rested  the  ^ce  of  minister-president  to 
RoOn,  and  in  the  sarne  way  Caprivi,  during  the  years  1895-1894, 
heH  the  chancellorship  atone;  but  In  neither  case  was  the 
experimtnt  successful;  and  Holienlohe  and  BQlOw  adhered  to  the 
older -pUn.  So  impcitant  b  the  practical  co<operation  of  the 
imperbl  administration  and  the  Prussian  government,  that  It  has 
beodihe  Customary  to  apjxrfnt  to  seats  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
the  more  fmportant  of  the  secretaries  of  state  who  administer 
imperial  affairs  tmder  the  chancellor.  Delbrilck,  bead  of  the 
imperial  chancery,  Ind  held  this  position  ^nce  1868;  in  1877 
Billow,  secretary  of  st^te  for  foreign  affkirs,  was  appointed 
Prussian  minister,  and  this  has  become  the  ordinary  piracticc. 
One  result  of  thb  b  to  diminish  the  cohttol  which  the  Pnn^aa 
parliament  b  a'ble  to  maintain  over  the  PrusSfain  minisiry. 

In  the  federal  council  Prussian  poRcy  neariy  always  prevaib, 
for  though  Russia  has  only  seventeen  votes  out  of  fifty-efght,  the 
smaller  spates  of  the  Norih  nearly  alwajrs  support  her;practica% 
she  controb  the  vote  of  Wafded  and  since  1885  those  of  Bruns- 
wick. A  definite  defeat  of  Prussb  on  an  important  <^esiiefB 
of  policy  Kiust  bring  about  a  serious  crisb^  it  b  generally  avoided 
because,  as  the  meetings  are  secret,  an  arrangement  or  oom* 
promise  can  be  made.  Bismarck,  knowing  that  nothing  would 
more  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  than  an  outbRak 
of  local  patriotism,  always  so  jealous  o!  its  rights,  generally  laed 
hb  influence  to  avdid  constitutional  disputes,  and  discouraged 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  would  require  an  authoritative 
Interpretation  of  the  constitution.  It  was,  however,  opposition 
In  the  Bundesrat  whfch  obliged  him  to  abandon  hb  scheme  for 
imperial  railways,  ahd  when,  in  1877,  It  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  seat  of  the  new  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  proposal 
of  the  Sovcmmei^t  that  Berlin  should  be  chosen  was  out-voied 
by  thirty  to  twenty-eight  In  favour  of  Leipzig.  On  thb  occasioa 
Bismarck  accepted  the  decision,  but  when  important  interests 
were  at  stake  he  showed  himself  as  ready  to  crush  opposition 
as  in  the  61der  days,  as  In  the  case  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  great  personal  qualities  of  the  reigning  emperors  and  the 
widely  extended  family  connexions  of  the  house  of  HoheaaoUem 
have  enabled  .them  to  hold  whh  ease  their  position  as  leadca 
among  the  rulHtig  families.  So  far  as  b  known,  whh  one  or  two 
unimpbriant  exceptions,  the  other  princes  loyally  accepted  their 
new  position.,  It  b  only  as  renrds  the  house  of  Brunswick 
that  the  Older  dynamic  questiotis  still  have  some  pcditical 
importance. 

The  other  princes  who  Were  dl^poteessed  in  1866  have  al 
been  recontiled  to  Phis^.  The  elector  of  Hesse  and  the  duke 
of  Nassau  have  formally  relinquished  their  daims.  ttmmutw^ 
In  1383  the  dau^tcr  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  the 
former  dalmant  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
married  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne,  who  became  WflGana  IL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  family  of  Hanover  has  never  deased 
to  protest  against  the  acts  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  their 
dominions.  Ring  George  to  the  end  of  his  days,  whether  in 
Austria  or  in  France,  still  regarded  himself  as  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Prussia.  As  he  had  used  hb  large  personal  property  to 
organize  a  regiment  in  order  to  regain  his  possessions,  the 
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fowrnmeni  had  lequestrMcd  that  pan  of  hH  inoomt,  a»oiintiH« 
to  sotnt  £50,000,  over  which  they  had  contxol,  a»d  wed  it  as 
secret  service  money  chiefly  for  controiUkig  the  prcw;  to  thia 
fund  the  name  **  Welfen-Fond  "  -was  commonly  given.  After 
1870  the  Hanoverian  regiment  was  disbanded,  but  the  sequestra^ 
tfon  continued.  The  death  of  the  old.  king  id  1878  aaade  no 
dHference,  for  his  son  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Ftaadi  annouoctd 
that  he  assumed  and  mainC^ned  all  hk  killer's  rights,  and  that 
be  did  not  tecogniie  the  legal  validity  of  the  «ct8  by  wUoh  he 
was,  k%  a  matter  of  fact,  prevented  fnm  enjoying  them.  Hh 
protest  was  supported  by  a  conaldenble  namber  of  bis  former 
subjects,  who  foraMd  a  party  in  the  Rekhitag.  The  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (the  tMe  by  which  the  Ung  called 
himself  till  he  could  come  into  bis  possesions)  witli  Princess 
Thyra  of  Denmark  in  the  saime  year  wis  made  the  occasion  of  a 
great  demonstration,  at  which  a  deputalien  of  thfc  Hanofcri^ 
nobiKty  assured  the  duke  of  their  continued  attachment  to  Us 
-fiouse. 

After  Bismarck's  retirement  the  emperor  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  recondtiation  with  the  duke  and  the  Hanoverians.  His 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  bad  moral  e£fecl  of  the  use  to 
which  the  Wdfen-Fond  was  aK>Iied,  and  on  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land  writing  him  a  letter,  in  whichr  while  maintaining  bis 'daimt 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  he  recognized  the  empire  and  undertook 
tiot  to  support  «ny  entetprise  against  the  empire  or  Prussia,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Prussian  parliament  the  sequestration  of  his 
property  was  removed.  The  attitude  of  passive  resfttaace  is, 
however,  stQl  maintained,  and  has  affected  the  position  of  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick. 

In  1884  WilKam,  duke  of  Brunswick,  died  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  younger  son  of  the  duke  who  fdl  at 
Quetre  Bras,  he  had  been  called  to  the  throne  in  1S31 
2J^^  to  take  the  place  of  his  elder  brother  Charles,  who  had 
wkk.  I^een  deposed.  Duke  Charles  had  died  aH  Geneva  in 
1873 ,  and  as  both  brothers  were  childless  the  succession 
went  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as  bead  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick-LOnebuig.  Duke  WUliaim  before  his 
death  had  arranged  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on 
by  a  coundl  of  regency  so  long  as  the  heir  was  prevented  from 
Actually  assuming  the  government!  at  the  end  of  a  year  a 
regent  was  to  be  chosen  from  am<Mig  the  non^igniaig  Gerautn 
princes.  He  hoped  in  thtt  way  to  save  bis  duchy,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  dominions  of  Ms  house,  from  being  annexed  by 
Prussia.  As  soon  as  he  died  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussian  troops  already  stationed  therein;  the  duke  of  Cumbei^ 
land  puldished  a  patent  proclaiming  his  suocession;  the  ooundl 
of  state,  however,  declared,  in  agreement  with  tbe  Bundesrat, 
that  the  relations  fat  which  be  stood  to  the  Idngdom  of  Prussia 
were  inconsistent  with  the  allfances  on  which  tbe  empire  was 
based,  and  ihat  therefore  he  could  not  assume  the  gov^nmeat. 
The  claim  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  as  tbe  only  male  heir  of  full 
age  was  referred  to  the  Bundesrat,  but  the  duke  refused  to  bring 
it  before  that  body,  and  after  a  )rear  tbe  Brunswick  government 
elected  as  regent  Prince  Albert  of  HohensoUem,  to  hold  office 
so  long  as  the  true  heir  was  prevented  from-ehtering  on  his  rights. 
On  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  in  September  1906,  the  Brunswick 
diet  petitioned  the  Bundesrat  to  allow  tbe  youngest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberiand  to  succeed  to  the  duchy  on  renouncing  his 
personal  claims  to  the 'crown  of  Haneiver.  This  was  refused, 
and  on  the  stth  of  May  1907  Duke  John  Albert  of  Mecklenbufgi- 
Schwerin  was  elected  regent  by  the  diet.  Under  tbe  regency  of 
Prince  Albert.  Brunswick,  which  had  hitherto  steadily  opposed 
all  attempts  to  assimilate  and  subordinate  iu  institutions  to 
those  of  Prussia,  though  it  retained  formal  Independence,  was 
im>ught  into  very  dose  dependence  upon  Prussia^  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  other  northern  states.  In  them  the  armies  are 
incorporated  in  the  Russian  army;  the  railways  an  generally 
meiig^d  in  the  Prussian  system;  Indirect  taxation,  post  office, 
WsldtdL  ^'^^  neariy  the  whole  of  the  judidal  arrangements  are 
imperial.  None.however.  has  yet  imitated  t  heprince  of , 
Waldeck.whoin  1867.  at  the  wish  of  his  own  subjects,  trantlerred 
be  adminbtration  of  his  prindpality  to  Prussia.  The4oBal«states 
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stUI  meet,  and  the  principality  ttHllQCiM  a  soparate  admfiijstra- 
tive  distrkt,  but  it  isananagsd  by  a  director  appomted  by  Prussia. 
The  duef  reason  for  this  act  was  that  tht  state  could  not  meet 
tbo  bbli^tioas  laid  upon  il  under  the  new  system,  and  tbe  re<» 
sponsibiHty  for  any  defidt  now  rests  with  Prussia. 

A  9UQ0US  difficulty,  a  relic  of  ai  older  state  of  society,. arose 
in  thft  ^rindpaUty  of  Lippe,  in  consequence  of  tbe  exUaction 
of  the  elder  ruling  Unc  and  a  dii^uteas  to  thesucoessioa  ^^^ 
(see  LtPP&K    Some  political  impootance  attached  to  ' 

the  case,  far  it  was  not  impossible  that  similar  difficulties  migU 
occur  elsewhere,  and  the  open  support  given  by  the  emperor 
to  tbe  prince  of  Schaiunbur^I^ppe,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
caused  apprehensi<m  of  Prassian  aggression. 

A  much  more  serious  question  of  principle  arose  from  th^ 
peculiar  dteumstanccs  of  Mecklenburg^  The  grand-duchies, 
which,  though  divided  between  two  lines  of  the  ducal  n»Mtck^ 
houses  bsd  a  common  oansitttuUon,  were  tbe  only  ttmbtnw 
state  in  Germany  in  which  the  pariiament  still  took  the  cooMUtm- 
form  of  a  meeiiag  of  the  estates— the  nobility  and  the  ^^ 
citiesn^nd  bad  BQt  been  altered  by  a  writt^  constitution. 
Repeated  attempts  of  tbe  grand-dukes  to  bring  about  a  rdorm 
were  stopped  by  the  c^>position  of  the  Ritterschaft.  Buffing, 
One  of  the  Mecklenburg  representatives  in  the  Reichstag,  there- 
fore proposed  to  add  to  the  imperial  constitution  a  dausc  that 
in  every  slate  of  tbe  confederation  there  should  be  a  parlia- 
mentary aaseitibly.  This  ivas  supported  by  all  the  Liberal  party 
and  carriedrepeatedly;of  course  it  was  rejected  by  the  Bundesrat, 
for  it  would  have  tsiabUsbed  the  principle  that  the  constitution 
of  cadi  state  oould  be  revised  by  the  imperial  authorities,  which 
woukl  ha(ye  completdy  destroyed  their  independence.  It  is 
notic^Ue  that  in  1894  when  this  motion  was  introduced  it  was 
lost;  a  striking  instance  of  the  decay  of  Liberalism. 

Tbe  public  political  history  of  Germany  naturally  centres 
around  the  debatea  in  the  Reichstag,  and  also  those  in  the 
Prussian  parliament.  In  tbe  Prussian  parliament  t^to 
are  disoBssed  questions  of  education,  local  government,  sfiaint 
rdigfon  atfd  direct  taaation,  and  though  of  cpurse  it  ^^S!^' 
is  onlyoonceraed  with  Prussian  affairs,  Prussia  is  so  P*"'"' 
large  a  part  <A  Germany  that  its  decisions  have  a  national  import- 
ance. A  very  laiige  number  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
and  of.  the  Prussian  parliament  sit  in  both,  and  the  parties  in 
the  two  are  nearly  identical.  In  fact,  tbe  political  parties  in 
the  Reichstag  are  generally  directly  descended  from  the  older 
Prussian  parties. 

The  first  place  bdongs  to  the  Conservatives,  who  for  twenty 
yean  had  been  the  support  of  the  Prussian  government.  The 
party  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  North  Germany,  they  -> 
weee  sbongeA  in  the  agricultural  districts  east  of  the  hm*.'""" 
Elbe;  predominantly  Prussian  in  origin  and  in  feeling, 
they  bad  great  influence  at  court  and  in  tbe  army,  and  desired 
to  asaintainthe  influence  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church.  To 
them  Bismarck  had  originally  belonged,  but  tbe  estrangement 
begun  in  1866  constantly  increased  for  the  next  ten  year& 
A  considerable  number  of  tbe  party  had,  however,  seceded  in 
1867  and  formed  a  new  union,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
the  Dtulsckt  RaUhspariei  (in  the  Prussian  House  they  were  called 
the  PrH  C<msenativ€n),  These  did  not  indude  any  prominent 
parliamentary  leaders,  but  many  of  the  most  important  ministers 
and  officials,  induding  Moltke  and  some  of  the  great  nobles. 
They  Were  essentially  a  government  party,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  attacks  on  Bismarck,  which  came  from  the  more  extreme 
Conservatives,  the  party  of  the  Kraateilung. 

The  events  of  1866  had  brought  about  a  similar  division 
ammg  the  Progressives.  A  large  section,  including  the  most 
important  leadersi  diHermined  to  support  Bismarck  ..^^  . 
in  his  national  policy  and  to  subordinate  to  this,  i  <tw  tfa 
tkough  not  to  surrender,  the  struggle  after  constitu« 
tionat  devdopment.  Under  the  name  of  NaUotuU' Liberal-  Partet 
they  became  in  numbers  as  in  ability  the  strongest  party  both  in 
Prussia  and  the  empire.  Essentially  a  German,  not  a  Prussian, 
party,  they  were  Joined  by  the  Nationalists  from  the  annexed 
provinces. ol  Hanover  and  Hesse;  in  1871  they  were  greatly 
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Strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  NatioMi  repitsentaiives 
from  the  southern  states;  out  of  fourteen  representatives  from 
Baden  twelve  belonged  to  tbcm,  seventeen  out  of  eighteen 
WQrttemberger,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Bavarians.  It'  was 
on  their  support  that  Bismardc  depended  in  building  up  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.  The  remainder  of  the  Progressives, 
the  Fortsckrittspartei,  maintained  their  protest  against  the 
military  and  monarchical  elements  in  the  state;  they  voted 
against  the  constitution  in  1867  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
provide  suflficicnt  guarantees  for  popular  liberty,  and  in  iSyr 
against  the  treaty  with  Bavaria  because  it  left  too  much  inde- 
pendence to  that  state.  Their  influence  was  strongest  hi  Berlin, 
and  in  the  towns  of  East  Prussia,  they  have  always  renudned 
characteristfcally  Prussian. 

These  great  parties  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  representttl  the  great  divisions  of  political  thought.  To 
them  must  be  added  others  which  were  more  local,  as  the  Voik*' 
partei  or  People's  party  in  WOrttemberg,  which  kept  alive  the 
extreme  democratic  principles  of  1848,  but  was  opposed  to 
Socialism.  They  had  been  oi>posed  to  Prussian  supremacy,  and 
in  1870  for  the  time  completely  lost  their  influence,  though  they 
were  to  regain  it  in  later  years. 

Of  great  importance  was  the  new  party  of  the  Ontre.  Till 
the  year  1863  there  had  been  a  small  party  of  Catholics  in  the 
Prussian  parliament  who  received  the  name  of  the 
Cenlntnt,  from  the  part  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
sat.  They  had  diminished  during  the  years  of  conflict 
and  disappeared  in  1866.  In  December  1870  it  was  determined 
to  found  a  new  party  which,  while  not  avowedly  Catholic, 
practically  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  The  programme 
required  the  support  of  a  Christian-Conservative  tendency; 
it  was  to  defend  positive  and  historical  law  against  Uberalism, 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  states  against  the  central  power. 
They  were  especially  to  maintain  the  Christian  character  of  the 
schools.  Fifty-four  members  of  the  Prussian  parliament  at  once 
joined  the  new  party,  and  in  the  elections  for  the  Eeichstag  in 
187 1  (hey  won  sixty  seats.  Their  strength  lay  in  Westphalia 
and  on  the  Rhine,  in  Bavaria  and  the  Polidi  provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  close  connexion  with  the  Poles,  the  principle  of  federalism 
which  they  maintaincd.the  support  given  to  them  by  the  Bavarian 
"  patriots,"  then-  protest  agarast  the  "  revolution  from  above  " 
as  represented  equally  by  the  annexation  of  Hanover  and  the 
abolitjpn  of  the  papal  temporal  power,  threw  them  into  strong 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  an  oppositioM  which  ro- 
ceived  its  expression  when  Hermann  von  Mallincrodt  (18a  i- 
1874),  the  most  respected  of  their  parliamentary  leaders, declared 
that  "  justice  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of  the  empire."  For 
this  reason  they  were  generally  spoken  of  by  the  Nationalist 
parties  as  Reicksfeindlick, 

This  term  may  be  more  properly  applied  to  thoae  who  still 
refuse  to  recognize  the  legah'ty  of  the  acts  by  which  tbeempirc 
was  founded.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  so-called 
Guclphs(IFc//en),  described  by  themselves  as  the  Hannoverische 
Rechtsparleif  member  of  the  old  Hanoverian  nobility  who  repre- 
sented the  rural  districts  of  Hi^nover  and  still  regarded  the 
deposed  King  George  V.  and,  after  his  death,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  the  elections  of  1898  they  still 
returned  nine  members  to  the  Reichstag,  but  in  those  of  1903 
their  representation  had  sunk  to  six,  and  in  1907  it  had  praai- 
cally  disappeared.  A  similar  shrinkage  has  been  di^layed  in  the 
case  of  the  protesting  Alsace-Lorralners,  who  returned  only  two 
deputies  in  1907.  A  pleasant  concession  to  Hanoverian  feeling 
was  made  in  1899,  when  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  Hanoverian 
regiments  in  the  Prussian  army  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  names  and  so  continue  the  traditions  of  the  Hanoverian 
army  which  was  disbanded  in  1866. 

The  government  has  also  not  succeeded  in  reconcSfing  to  the 
empire  the  alien  races  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
p^i^  kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  the  Polish  districts  of 
West  Prussia,  Posen  and  Silesia  »  namber  of  repre- 
sentatives have  continued  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  to  protest  against 
their  incorporation  in  the  empire.    Bismarck,  influenced  by  the 


older  Pmasian  traditfciai«  always  adpptad  towards  ihem  an  aiii* 
tttde  of  uncompromising  opposition.  The  growth  of  the  Polish 
popuhuion  has  caused  much  anxiety;  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Polish  language  has  advanced,  especially  in 
Silesia,  and  this  is  only  part  of  the  general  tendency,  so  mari^ed 
throui^iout  central  Europe,  for  the  Slavs  to  gain  ground  upon  the 
Teutons.  The  Prussian  government  has  attempted  to  prevent 
this  by  special  legislation  and  severe  administrative  measures. 
Thus  in  1885  and  1886  large  numbers  of  Austrian  and  Russian 
Poles  who  had  settled  in  these  provinces  were  expelled.  Wind- 
thorst  thereupon  raised  the  question  in  the  Reichstag,  but  the 
Prussian  government  refused  to  uke  any  notice  of  the  inter- 
polation on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  right  in  the  constitution 
for  the  imperial  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  acts  oC  the 
Prussian  govenunent.  In  the  Prussian  parliament  Bismarck 
introduced  a  law  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  k>cal  authorities 
the  whde  administxation  of  the  schools  and  giving  them  to  tba 
central  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  instruction  being  given  in 
Polish.  A  further  law  authorized  the  Prussian  government  to 
spend  £$,000,000  in  purchasing  estates  from  Polish  fanoilies 
and  settling  German  colonists  on  the  land.  The  commiastoo, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  during  the  next  ten  years 
bou^t  land  to  the  amount  of  about  aoo,  000  acres  and  on  it 
settled  more  than  moo  German  peasants.  This  policy  has  not, 
however,  produced  the  intended  effect;  for  the  Pol^  founded 
a  society  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  have  often  managed 
to  profit  by  the  artificial  value  given  to  their  property.  It  has 
merely  caused  great  bitterness  among  the  Polish  peasants,  and 
the  effect  on  the  population  is  also  counteracted  by  the  fact  that 
the  large  proprieton  in  purely  German  districts  continiAC  to 
import  Polish  labourers  to  work  00  their  estates. 

In  the  general  change  of  policy  that  followed  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Bismarck  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  emperor  to  ccmk 
dilate  the  Poles.  Concessions  were  made  to  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools,  and  in  1891  a  Pole,  Florian  von  Siablcwski  (1841' 
1906),  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Kulturkampf, 
was  accepted  by  the  Prussian  government  as  archbishop  of  Posen- 
Gnesen.  A  moderate  party  arose  among  the  Poles  which 
accepted  their  posilioo  as  Prussian  subjects,  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  an  immediate  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  and  limited 
their  demands  to  that  free  exercise  of  the  rdigion  and  language 
of  their  country  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Poles  in  Austria. 
They  supported  government  bills  in  the  Reichstag,  and  voa 
the  commendation  of  the  emperor.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons 
which  are  not  apparent/  the  Prussian  govenunent  did  noft 
continue  a  course  <tf  condliatSon;  in  1901  administrative  edicts 
otiU  further  limited  the  use  of  the  Polish  language;  even  religious 
instruction  was  to  be  given  in  German,  and  an  old  royal  ordinance 
of  1817  was  made  the  pretext  for  forbidding  private  instruciioo 
in  Polish. 

All  these  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  The  chiklren  in  the  scboob 
became  the  martyrs  of  Polish  nationality.  Rclipous  instructioa 
continued  to  be  given  to  them  in  German,  and  when  they  refused 
to  answer  questions  which  they  did  not  understand,  they  were 
kept  in  and  flogged.  In  1906,  as  a  protest,  the  school  childrm 
to  the  number  of  100,000  struck  throughout  Prussian  Poland; 
and,  as  a  result  of  a  pastoral  issued  by  the  archbishop,  Polish 
parents  withdrew  their  chiklren  from  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  government  responded  by  fining  and  imprisoning 
the  parents.  The  efforts  of  the  government  were  not  confined 
to  the  forcible  Germanisation  of  the  children.  Polish  newspapers 
were  confiscated  and  their  editors  imprisoned,  fines  were  imposed 
for  holding  Polish  meeting>>  and  peasants  were  forbidden  to 
build  houses  on  their  own  hmd*  The  country  gentlemen  could 
not  have  a  garden  party  without  the  presence  of  a  commissary 

The  climax,  however,  was  reached  in  1907  when  Prince  BlUow, 
on  the  26th  of  November,  introduced  into  the  Prussian  parlia* 
ment  a  bill  to  arm  the  German  Cokuiisation  Committee  in  Posea 
with  powers  of  compulsory  exprc^riation.  He  pointed  out  that 
though  the  commission  had  acquired  815,000  acres  of  land  and 
settled  upon  it  some  100.000  German  colonisis,  ncar^  a^o^ooo 
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acres  more  bad  passed  from  Gernuut  into  Polish  hands.  Hepio- 
posed,  therefore,  to  set  aside  a  credit  of  £i7,,soo,ooo  lor  thu 
purpose.  On  the  26th. of  February  1908  the  discussion  on  this 
bin  was  continued,  Count  Amim  defending  it  on  the  ground  that 
*'  condliatioo  had  failed  and  other  measures  must  now  be  triedl" 
The  Poles  were  aiming  at  raising  their  standard  of  civilisation 
and  learning  and  thus  gradually  expelling  the  Germans,  and  this, 
together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Polish  popidation,  con- 
stituted a  grave  danger.  These  arguments  were  reinforced  by  an 
appeal  of  Prince  Bttlow  to  the  traditions  of  Bismarck,  and  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  and  weighty  opposition,  the  biU  with  certain 
modifications  passed  by  143  votes  to  izi  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Lower  House  on  the  X3th  of  March. 
A  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  any  language  but  Gemun  at  public 
meetings,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  police,  had  been 
laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  1907  by  Prince  BOlow  at  the  same 
time  as  he  had  introduced  the  Expropriation  Bill  into  the  Prussian 
parliament.  The  bill,  with  certain  drastic  amendments  limiting 
its  scope,  passed  the  House  on  the  8th  of  April  by  a  majority  of 
soo  to  179.  This  law  gave  increased  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
the  right  of  association  and  public  meeting;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Poles  it  was  applied  with  such  rigidity  that,  in  order  to  evade 
it  they  held  "  mute  "public  meetings,  resolutions  being  written 
up  in  Polish  on  a  blackboard  and  passed  by  show  of  hands, 
without  a  word  being  said.^ 

Compared  with  the  Polish  question,  that  of  the  Danes  in  North 

Schleswig  is  of  minor  importance;  they  number  less  than  150,000, 

and  there  is  not  among  them,  as  among  the  Poles, 

"*'  the  constant  encroachment  along  an  extended  line  of 
frontier;  there  is  also  no  religious  question  involved.  These 
Danish  subjects  of  Germany  have  elected  one  member  to  the 
Reichstag,  whose  duty  is  to  demand  that  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  Denmark.  Up  to  the  year  1878  th^  could  appeal  to 
the  treaty  of  Prague;  one  clause  in  it  determined  Uiat  the 
inhabitants  of  selected  districts  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
whether  they  should  be  Danish  or  German.  This  was  inserted 
merely  to  please  Napoleon;  after  his  fall  there  was  no  one  to 
demand  its  execution.  In  1878,  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded,  Bismardc,  in  answer  to  the  Guelphic  demonstration 
at  Copenhagen,  arranged  ^th  Austria,  the  other  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  that  the  clause  should  lapse.  Since  then  the 
Prussian  government,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  Danish  in  the 
schools  and  public  offices,  Md  by  the  expulsion  from  the  country 
of  the  numerous  Danish  optants  who  had  returned  to  Schleswig, 
has  used  the  customary  means  for  compelling  all  subjects  of  the 
king  to  become  German  in  language  and  feeling.* 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  their  condition  proved  equally  difficult.  The  provinces  had 
^^^  been  placed  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  emperor 
l^^fnia^  and  the  chancellor,  who  was  minister  for  them;  laws 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  Reichstag.  In  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to 
choose  between  French  and  German  nationality,  but  all  who 
chose  the  former  had  to  leave  the  country;  before  the  ist  of 
October  1872,  the  final  day,  some  50,000  had  done  so.  In  1874, 
for  the  first  time,  the  provinces  were  enabled  to  elect  members  for 
the  Reichstag:  they  used  the  privilege  to  send  fifteen  Elsasseff 
who,  after  delivering  a  formal  protest  against  the  annexation, 
retired  from  the  House;  they  joined  no  party,  and  took  little 
part  in  the  proceedings  excq>t  on  important  occasions  to  vote 
against  the  government,  llie  same  spirit  was  shown  in  the 
elections  for  local  purposes.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sign  of  a  change 
when  a  new  party,  the  Auionomisteitf  arose,  who  demanded  as 
a  practical  concession  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  chancellor 
should  cease  and  local  self-government  be  granted.  To  some 
extent  this  was  done  in  1879;  a  resident  governor  or  StaUkalUr 
was  appointed,  and  a  local  representative  assembly,  which  was 
consulted  as  to  new  Uiws.    All  the  efforts  of  Field  marshal 

*  See  Annual  RtgUUr  (1908),  pp,  389  et  seq. 

'  The  whole  question  is  exhaustivdv  treated  from  the  Danish  point 
of  view  in  La  Question  de  SUsvig  (Copenhagen,  1906),  a  collective 
woric  edited  by  F.  de  Jessena 
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Edwin  von  MaiUeuffel,  the  first  governor,  to  win  the  coafidoice 
of  the  people  failed;  the  anti-German  feeling  increased;  the 
party  of  protestors  continued  in  full  numbers.  The  next  governor. 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  had  to  use  more  stringent  measures,  and  in 
x888,  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  French  agents,  an  imperial 
decree  forbade  any  one  to  cross  the  frontier  without  a  passport* 
Since  1890  there  has  been,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strassburg,  evidence  of  a  ^read  of  national  German  feeling, 
probably  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  settlement  of  Germans 
from  across  the  Rhine. 

The  presence  of  these  anti-German  parties,  amounting  some- 
times to  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  in  the  Reichstag  added  greatly 
to.the  difficulty  of  parliamentary  government.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, as  a  new  generation  grew  up  their  influence  declined.  In 
the  Reichstag  c^  1907,  Guclphs,  Alsace-Lorrainers  and  Danes 
together  could  muster  only  five  members. 

The  great  work  since  1870  has  been  that  of  building  up  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Germany  there  has  been  a  strong  administration 
ordering,  directing  and  arranging  the  life  of  the  whole  Stl^**^ 
nation.    The  unification  of  Germany  was  not  ended  1^7^ 
by  the  events  of  1866  and  187 1;  it  was  only  begun. 
The  work  has  throughout  been  done  by  Pruisia;  it  has  been  the 
extension  of  Prussian  principles  and  Prussian  administrative 
energy  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  naturally  falls  into  two 
periods;  the  first,  which  ends  in  1878,  is  that  in  which  Bismarck 
depended  on  the  support  of  the  National  Liberals.  They  were 
the  party  of  union  and  uniformity.  The  Conservatives  were 
attached  to  the  older  local  diversities,  and  Bismarck  had  therefore 
to  turn  for  help  to  his  old  enemies,  and  for  some  years  an  alliance 
was  maintained,  always  precarious  but  full  of  results. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  fifst  period  was  legal  reform. 
In  nothing  else  was  legislation  so  much  needed.  Forty-six 
districts  have  been  enumerated,  each  of  which  enjoyed 
a  separate  legal  system,  and  the  boundaries  of  these 
districts  seldom  coincided  with  the  frontiers  of  the 
states.  Everywhere  the  original  source  of  law  was  the  old  German 
common  law,  but  in  each  district  it  had  b^n  wholly  or  partly 
superseded  by  codes,  text-books  and  statutes  to  a  great  extent 
founded  on  Uie  principles  of  the  Roman  dvil  law.  Owing  to 
the  political  divisions,  however,  this  legislation,  which  reached 
back  to  the  14th  century,  had  always  been  carried  out  by  local 
authorities.  There  had  never  been  any  effective  legblation 
applicable  to  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not  a  state,  not  the 
smallest  principality,  in  which  some  authoritative  but  imp^ect 
law  or  code  had  not  been  published.  Every  free  city,  even  an 
imperial  village,  had  its  own  "  law,"  and  these  exist  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  Bremen  the  foundation  of  the  dvil  code  was 
still  the  statutes  of  1433;  in  Munich,  those  of  1347.  Most  of 
the  states  by  which  these  laws  had  been  published  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist;  probably  in  every  case  their  boundaries  had 
changed,  but  the  laws  remained  valid  (except  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  had  been  e3q>ressly  repealed)  for  the  whole  of  the 
district  for  which  they  had  been  originally  promulgated.  Let 
us  take  a  particular  case.  In  1591  a  spedid  code  was  published 
for  the  upper  county  of  Katzellenbogen,  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  Katzellenbogen  was  divided  between  the  neighbouring 
states.  But  till  the  end  of  the  19th  century  this  code  still  re- 
tained its  validity  for  those  villages  in  Hesse,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse,  which  in  old  days  had  been  parts  of  Katzellen- 
bogen. The  law,  however,  had  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  take 
into  consideration  later  legiriation  by  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and  any  other  state(and  they  are  several) 
in  which  for  a  short  time  some  of  these  villages  mi^^t  have  been 
incorporated. 

In  addition  to  these  earlier  imperfect  laws,  three  great  codes 
have  been  published,  by  which  a  complete  system  was  applied 
to  a  large  district:  the  Prussian  Code  of  1794,  the  Austrian 
Code  of  z8ii  and  the  Code  Napolten,  which  applied  to  all 
(Germany  left  of  the  Rhine;  for  neither  Prussia,  nor  Bavaria,  nor 
Hesse  had  ever  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  French  law.  In 
Prussia  therefore  the  older  provinces  came  under  the  Prussian 
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Code,  the  Rliine  provinces  had  French  law,  the  newly  annexed 
provinces  had  endless  variety,  and  in  part  of  Pomerania  con- 
siderable elements  of  Swedish  law  still  remained,  a  relic  of  the 
long  Swedish  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  districts 
to  which  the  Prussian  Code  applied  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia — for  instance,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  which 
are  now  in  Bavaria.  In  other  parts  of  Bavaria  in  the  same 
way  Austrian  law  still  ran,  because  they  bad  been  Austrian  In 
l8ii.  In  two  states  only  was  there  a  mere  or  less  uniform 
system:  in  Baden,  which  had  adopted  a  German  translation  of 
the  Code  NapoMon;  and  in  Saxony,  which  had  Its  own  code, 
published  in  1865.  In  criminal  law  and  procedure  there  was  an 
equal  variety.  In  one  district  was  trial  by  jury  in  an  open  court  $ 
in  another  the  old  procedure  by  written  pleadings  before  a  judge. 
In  many  districts,  especially  in  Mecklenburg  and  some  of  this 
Prussian  provinces,  the  old  feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  manorial 
courts  survived. 

The  constant  changes  in  the  law  made  by  cnrrent  legislation 
in  the  different  states  really  only  added  to  the  confu^on,  and 
though  imperial  laws  on  these  points  with  which  the  central 
government  was  qualified  to  deal  superseded  the  state  laws,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  pass  occasional  acts  on  isdated  points  would 
have  been  only  to  introduce  a  further  element  of  complication. 
It  was  therefore  convenient,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  altow 
the  existing  system  to  continue  until  a  full  and  complete  ood0 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  one  department  of  law  could  be  agreed 
upon,  and  thus  a  uniform  system  (superseding  all  <dder  legislation) 
be  adopted.  Legislation,  therefore,  has  generally  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  elaborate  codes,  each  of  which  i^ni  at  sdeiitific 
completeness,  and  further  alterations  have  been  tnade  by  attend* 
ments  in  the  original  code.  The  whole  work  has  been,  similar  in 
character  to  the  codificatioH  of  French  law  under  Napoleon; 
in  most  matters  the  variety  of  the  older  system  has  ceased,  and 
the  law  of  the  empire  is  now  comprised  in  a  Kmited  number  of 
oodea. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  before  the  foundation  of  the 
empire;  as  early  as  1S61  a  common  code  for  trade,  commerce 
and  banking  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  states  Inchided  in  the 
Ciermanic  Confederation.  It  was  adopted  by  th«  new  confedera- 
tion of  1869.  In  1897  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  code.  In  1869 
the  criminal  law  had  been  codified  for  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, and  in  1870  there  was  passed  the  Gewerbtordmutg, 
an  elabomte  code  for  the  regulation  of  manufactures  and  the 
relations  of  masters  to  workmen.  These  were  included  in  the 
Uw  of  the  empire,  and  the  work  was  vigorously  continued. 

In  1871  a  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  regulationi 
for  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and  also  to  fraoM  regulations 
for  the  organization  of  the  law  courts.  The  draft  code  of  dvil 
fyrocedure,  which  was  published  in  December  187s,  introduced 
many  important  reforms,  especially  by  substituting  public  and 
verbal  procedure  for  the  older  German  system,  under  which  the 
'proceedings  were  almost  entirety  carried  on  by  written  documents. 
It  was  very  well  received.  The  drafts  for  the  other  two  laws 
were  not  so  successful.  Protests,  especially  in  South  Germany, 
were  raised  against  the  criminal  procedure,  for  it  was  proposed 
to  abolish  trial  by  jury  and  substitute  over  the  whole  empire  the 
Prussian  system,  and  a  tbarp conflict  arose  as  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  press.  After  being  discussed  in  the  RcichsUg, 
all  three  projects  were  referred  to  a  spedal  commission,  which 
after  a  year  reported  to  the  diet,  having  completely  remodelled 
the  two  latter  laiM.  After  further  amendment  they  were 
eventually  accepted,  and  became  law  in  1877.  By  these  and 
other  supplementary  laws  a  uniform  system  of  law  courts  was 
established  throughout  the  whole  empire;  the  position  and  pay 
of  the  judges,  the  regulations  regarding  the  position  of  advocates, 
and  costs,  were  uniform,  and  the  prooedure  in  every  state  was 
identical.  To  complete  the  work  a  topreme  court  of  appeal  was 
esCabli^ed  in  Leipsig,  which  was  competent  to  hear  appeals 
not  only  from  imperial  law,  but  also  from  that  of  the  individual 
states. 

'  By  the  original  constitution,  the  Imperial  authorities  were 
only  qualified  to  deal  with  criminal  and  commercial  law;  the 


whole  of  the  firivate  law,  in  whidi  the  Variety  was  greatcac, 
was  withdrawn  from  their  cognizance.  Lasker,  to  remedy  tliia 
defect,  proposed,  therefore,  an  alteration  in  the  constitution, 
which,  after  being  twice  carried  against  the  opposition  of  the 
Centre,  was  at  last  accepted  by  the  Bundesrat.  A  conmoaaion 
was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  a  civil  code.  Tliey  completed 
the  woric  by  the  end  of  1887;  the  doaft  which  they  then  pubhslMd 
was  severely  criticised,  and  it  was  again  submitted  for  revision 
to  a  fresh  commission,  which  reported  in  1895.  In  its  amended 
form  thb  draft  was  accepted  by  the  RetchsUg  in  1896,  and  it 
entered  bto  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1900.  The  new  CWA 
Code  deals  with  nearly  all  matters  of  law,  but  excludes  those 
concerning  or  arising  out  of  land  tenure  and  all  matters  in  which 
private  law  comeS  toto  connexion  with  public  law;  for  instance, 
the  position  of  government  officials,  and  the  police:  it  exdndes 
also  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  which  in  moat  pointa 
are  left  to  the  eontrol  of  individual  states.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  revision  of  the  laws  for  trade  and  banking. 

Equat  in  importance  to  the  Ugal  was  the  commercial  reform, 
for  this  was  the  condition  for  building  up  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Germany  was  a  poor  country,  but  the 
poverty  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  poliu'cal 
causes.  Commonfoation,  trade,  manufactures,  were 
impeded  by  the  political  divisions,  and  though  the 
establishment  of  a  customs  union  had  preceded  the  foundntion 
of  the  empire,  the  removal  of  other  barriers  required  imperial 
legislation.  A  common  system  of  wd^tts  and  measires  vai 
introduced  in  1868.  The  r^tm  of  the  currency  was  the  first  task 
of  the  empire.  In  1871  Germanystill  had  seven  difierent  systems; 
the  most  important  was  the  Tkaltr  and  the  Grotckm,  which  pre- 
vailed over  most  of  North  Germany,  but  even  within  this  then 
were  considerable  local  differences.  Throughout  the  whole  ol 
the  south  of  Germany  and  In  some  North  German  states  the 
guMmand  hreuzer  prevailed.  Then  there  were  other  system 
in  Hamburg  and  in  Bremen.  Everywhere,  except  in  Bremen, 
the  currency  was  on  a  silver  basis.  In  addition  to  this  each 
state  had  its  own  paper  money,  and  there  were  over  too  bnnki 
with  the  right  of  issuing  bank-iiotes  according  to  regulatioiis 
which  varied  in  each  state.  In  1871  n  common  system  for  the 
wholeeropire  was  established,  the  unit  beinstbeJlarifc(">ii-|dOt 
which  was  divided  into  n  hundred  Pfinirigei  a  gdd  aurenqr 
was  introduced  {DoppO-Kfmuti^to  M.\  Kramemmtio  M^i 
no  more  silver  was  to  be  coined,  and  silver  waa  made  a  legal 
tender  only  up  to  the  sum  of  twenty  maika.  The  gold  required 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  ocunage  waa  provided  from  the 
indemnity  paid  by  France*  Qteat  qnantittes  of  thaleit,  whi^ 
hitherto  had  been  the  staple  of  Che  cunency,  were  sold.  The 
right  of  coinage  wajs,  however,  left  to  the  individual  states,  and  at 
a  special  conocesion  it  waa  determined  that  the  ruleraof  the  stmtes 
should  be  permitted  to  have  their  head  placed  on  the  reverse  of 
the  gold  ooina.  All  paper  cnrrtncy,  eacept  that  issued  by  the 
empire,  ceased,  and  in  1873  the  Prussian  Bank  was  converted 
into  the  Imperial  Bank  (Reicfasbank). 

Closely  connected  with  the  reform  of  the  cunency  and  the 
codification  of  the  commercial  law  was  the  reform  <rf  the  bank* 
ing  laws.  Here  the  tendency  to  substitute  uniform 
imperial  laws  for  stale  laws  is  deariy  seen.  Before 
1870  there  had  been  over  zoo  banks  with  the  right  of 
issue,  and  Uie  conditions  on  which  the  privilege  was  granted 
varied  in  each  state.  By  the  Bank  Act  of  March  14,  1873, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  existing  systent,  the  right  of 
granting  the  privikge  is  tranafened  from  the  govcmmenu  of 
the  states  to  the  Bundesrat.  The  existing  banks  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  concessions  they  had  received,  but  unless  they 
submitted  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  law  their  notes  were  not 
to  be  recognised  outside  the  limits  of  the  state  by  which  the 
concession  had  been  granted.  All  subiAitted  to  the  conditioaa 
except  the  Brunswick  B«nk»  which  remained  outaide  the  hanking 
system  of  the  empire  until  the  Bank  Act  of  June  s,  1906, 
waa  passed,  when  it  surrendered  its  right  to  issue  notes.  The 
experience  of  Germany  in  this  matter  has  been  different  from 
that  of  England,  for  nearly  all  the  private  banks  have  now 
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sarretidered  tkeir  privilegt;  «ik1  tliere  leoMiB  ooiy  £ve  buiks» 
including  the  Reicfasbanl,  which  still  issue  bank  notes.  The  other 
four  are  situated  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wdrttembetg  and  Baden. 
The  total  note-inue  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1675,  a  pivpoaal  being 
aas^ed  to  etlch  bank.  Any  )>art  of  this  issue  aasifpMd  to  private 
banks  which  might  be  withdrawn  from  ciroidatton,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  legal  reserve  fuads,  was.  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Reichsbank.  The  result  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
gradually  to  absorb  the  whole  note-issue.  By  the  law  of  igo6 
(be  Reichsbank  was  authorized  to  itoue  «oM.  and  50  M.  notes. 
Treasury  notes  (Rekks-KassmiscMni)  for  these  amounts  weM 
no  longer  to  be  issued;  but  the  state  reserved  the  right  to 
circulate  notes  of  the  value  of  5  M.  and  10  M. 

The  organisation  of  the  imperial  post<office  was  carried  out 
with  great  success  by  Herr  von^  Scephan  (^.v.),  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  this  departmeflt  from  its  creation  till  his  death  in 
1S97.  Proposals  were  also  made  to  Bavaria  and  WOrtteniberg  to 
surrender  their  special  ri^ts,  but  these  were  not  accepted. 

The  tmificalion  of  the  nifways  caused  greater  difficulties. 
Nearly  every  sute  had  its  own  system;  there  was  the  greatest 
gf^^  variety  in  the  methods  of  working  and  tn  the  tattBEs,  and 
^^  the  tlm>u^h  traffic,  so  important  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  was  very  ineffective.  In  Baden, 
Wflrttembetg  and  Hanover  the  railways  were  almost  entirely 
the  property  of  the  state,  but  in  aU  other  pans  public  and  private 
Hues  existed  side  by  side,  an  arrangement  which  seemed  to 
combine  the  disadvantages  of  both  Systems.  In  18^1  three- 
qUarters  of  the  railway  lines  belonged  to  private  companies, 
and  the  existeiT&e  of  these  powerful  private  corporations,  while 
they  were  defended  by  itaany  of  the  Liberals,  was,  according  to 
the  national  type  of  thought,  something  of  an  anomaly.  Bis- 
marck always  attached  great  importance  to  the  improvement 
of  the  railway  service,  and  he  saw  that  uniformity  of  working 
and  of  tariffs  was  very  desiraUe.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  be  had  introduced  several  dauses  dealing  with  it.  The 
independent  administration  of  its  lines  by  each  state  was  left, 
but  the  empire  received  the  power  of  legislating  on  railway 
matters;  it  could  btiild  lines  necessary  for'  military  purposes 
even  against  the  wish  of  the  staite  in  whose  territory  they  lay, 
and  the  states  bound  themselves  to  administer  their  lines  as  part 
of  a  common  S3rstem.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  clauses  a  law 
was  passed  on  the  27th  of  June  r873  creating  an  imperial  railway 
office  iReiehseisenbahnam^  for  the  purpose  ofexerdsing  a  general 
control  over  the  railways.  This  office  has  done  much  in 
the  matter  of  unifying  the  systems  of  various  railways  and  of 
regulating  their  relations  to  the  military,  postal  and  telegraph 
organizations;  it  dso  tdok  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  the 
international  laws  regarding  goods  traffic;  but  the  imperial 
ot>d^  of  railway  hiw  which  it  drafted  has  never  been  laid  before 
the  Reichstag.  It  effectively  controls  only  the  privately  owned 
Unes  in  Pru^.  Yet,  in  setting  it  up,  Bismarck  had  in  miild 
the  idtimate  acquisition  of  all  the  railways  by  the  empire.  He 
found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cany  any  Bill  enforcing 
this.  He  thertfort  determined  to  begin  by  transferring  to  the 
imperial  authority  the  Prussian  sute  railways;  had  he  beenable 
to  carry  this  out  the  influence  of  (he  imperial  railways  would 
have  been  so  great  that  they  would  gradually  have  absorbed 
those  of  the  other  states.  The  BiH  wto  carried  through  the 
Prussian  parliament,  but  the  opposition  aroused  in  the  other 
states  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  venture  even  to  introduce 
in  the  Bundesrat  a  law  empowering  the  empire  to  Acquire  the 
Prussian  railways.  In  many  of  the  state  partiaments  resolutions 
were  carried  protesting  against  the  system  of  imperial  railways, 
ind  from  that  time  the  preservation  of  the  local  railway  manage- 
ment has  been  the  chief  object  towards  which,  in  Saxony,  Bavaiia 
and  WQrttehiberg,  local  feeling  has  been  directed.  The  only 
imperial  railways  are  those  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  result  of  the  legal  reform  and  other  laws  has  been  greatly 
to  diminish  the  duties  of  the  state  govtmmenu,  for  every  new 
imperial  law  permanently  deprives  the  local  parliaments  <A  part 
of  their  authority.  Generally  there  remains  to  them  the  control 
M  education  and  reUgton— their  most  important  dut3r*-i>oilce> 


aU  questions  counted  witk  land  tenn^  local  govcinment, 
the  raising  of  direct  taxes,  and,  in  the  larger  states,  the  mahagor 
Inent  of  railways.  The  introduction  of  workmen's  insurance, 
factory  legblation,  and  other  measures  dealing  with  the  condition 
of  the  working  chuses  by  imperial  legishiticMi,  was  at  a  later 
period  still  further  to  limit  the  scope  of  state  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  busy  perfecting  the  adminbtrai 
tion  of  the  national  defences.    From  the  war  indemnity  krgd 
suns  had  been  expended  on  coast  defence,  on  f ortlfica- 
tioas  and  on  rephtdng  the  equipment  and  stores  i2Ji»«» 

'destroyed  during  the  war.  A  special  fund,  produdng  SSt  * 
annually  about  a  million  pounds,  was  put  aside,  from 
which  pensions  tothe  wounded,  and  to  the  widows.and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  should  be  provided.  It  was  also  dcsitw 
able  to  coihplete  the  military  orgai^tion.  It  must  be  remett- 
bered  that  technically  tbere  is  no  German  army,  as  there  is  no 
German  minister  of  war.  Each  stat^  however  smaU,  maintains 
its  own  contingent,  subject  to  its  own  prince,  who  has  the  right 
and  the  obligati<m  of  administering  it  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  by  whlth  he  entered  the  federation.  Ptactieally 
they  are  closely  tied  In  every  detail  of  military  organization* 
The  whole  of  tbe  Prussian  military  system,  including  not  «ily 
the  obligation  to  military  service,  but  the  rules  for  recruiting^ 
organization,  drill  and  uniforms,  has  to  be  followed  in  all  tin 
states;  all  tiie  contingmts  are  under  the  command  of  the  emperoi^ 
and  the  soldiers  have  to  swear  obedience  to  him  in  addition^lotha 

.  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  own  sovereign.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that,  having  sb  little  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  thek 
commah^  all  the  princes  and  ine  cities  (with  the  exceptioM  of 
the  three  kings)  arranged  separate  treaties  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  transferring  to  him  (except  for  certain  formal  right^ 
the  admlnistrBtion  of  tbeir  contingents,  which  are  thereby 
definitely  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  first  of  these 
treaties  was  arranged  with  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  in  x86i ;  tboto 
with  tlie  other  North  Gensan  states  followed  at  short  intervals 
after  t866w  The  last  was  that  with  Brunswick,  which  was 
arranged  in  1S85;  Duke  William  bad  always  refused  to  Surreaddi 
the  8q>arate  existence  of  his  army.  Owing  to  the  local  orgaaisa* 
tion,  this  does  not  prevent  the  contingent  of  each  st4te  fros^ 
preserving  its  separate  identitsr,  it  is  stationed  In  iu  o«m  <ysttilct« 
each  state  contributing  so  many  regiments. 

In  1S73  a  conomon  ^stem  of  military  jurisprudence  was 
introduced  for  the  whole  empire  except  Bavaria  (a  revised  code 
of  procedure  in  militaty  courts  was  accepted  by  Bavaria  ^, 

in  1898);  finally,  in  February  1874,  an  important  2tjM^ 
law  was  laid  before  the  Rekhstag  codifying  the 
admlnistmtlve  rules.  Tlds  superseded  the  complicated  systedn 
of  Uiws  and  royal  ordinances  which  had  accumulated  in  fiussi» 
during  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  system  of  short 
ser/ice  had  beta  introduced;  the  application  to  other  states 
of  ooune  made  a  dearer  statement  of  the  Uws  desirable.  Most 
of  this  was  accepted  wftbout  opposition  or  debate.  On  one  dauiis 
a  serious  constitutional  conflict  arose.  In  1867  the  peace 
establishment  had  been  provisionally  fixed  by  the  constitution 
at  1%  of  the  population,  and  a  sum  of  225  thalers  (£33,  15SI) 
hid  been  voted  for  each  soldier.  This  arrangement  had  in  1871 
been  again  continued  to  the  end  of  1874,  and  the  peace  estab^ 
Ushment  fixed  at  401,659.  The  new  law  would  have  nsade  fthii 
permanent.  If  thia  had  been  done  the  power  of  the  Reichstag 
over  the  administration  would  have  beien  seriously  weakeited.; 
iu  asiest  would  no  k>nger  have  been  required  for  eitker  the 
number  .of  the  army  or  the  money.  The  government  attached 
groat  importance  to  the  clause,  but  the  Centre  and  the  Liberal 
parties  combined  to  throw  it  out.  A  disastrous  struggle  wai 
averted  by  a  compromise  suggested  by  Bennigsen.  The  numbeos 
were  fixed  for  the  next  seven  years  (the  so-cadled  Sipisimoii; 
this  was  accepted  by  the  government,  and  carried  against  the 
votes  of  the  Centre  and  some  of  the  Progressivea.  On  tUs 
occasion  the  Fortschrittpartei,  already  mudh  diminished,  split 
up  Into  two  sections.  The  principle  then  established  has  since 
been  maintained;  the  periodical  votes  on  the  army  have  become 
the  occasion  for  formally  testing  the  strength  of  the  GovmlBHilj 
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The  influence  of  Liberalism,  which  served  the  government  9o 
well  in  this  werk  of  oonstruction,  brought  about  abo  the  conflict 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  distracted 
Germany  for  many  years.  The  causes  were,  indeed, 
partly  political.  The  Vltramontane  party  in  Austria, 
France  and  Bavaria  had,  after  x86d,  been  hostile  to  Prussia; 
there  was  some  ground  to  fear  that  it  might  still  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a  Catholic  coalition  against  the  em(nre,  and 
Bismarck  lived  in  constant  dread  of  European  coalitions.  The 
Polish  sympathies  of  the  Church  in  Germany  made  him  regard 
it  as  an  anti-German  power,  and  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
faction  in  parliament,  supported  by  Poles  and  Hanoverians, 
appeared  to  justify  his  apprdMnsions.  But  besides  these  reasons 
of  state  there  was  a  growing  hostility  between  the  triumphant 
National  parties  and  the  Uhramontanes,  wfak>  taught  that  the 
pope  was  greater  than  the  emperor  and  the  Church  thaa  the 
nation.  The  conflict  had  already  begun  In  Baden.  As  in  every 
Other  country,  the  control  of  the  schools  was  the  chief  object 
of  contention,  but  the  government  also  claimed  a  control  over 
the  education  and  training  of  the  clergy.  With  the  formation  of 
the  empire  the  conflict  was  transferred  from  Baden  to  Prussia, 
where  there  had  been  for  thirty  years  absolute  peace,  a  peace 
gained,  indeed,  by  allowing  to  Uie  Catholics  complete  freedom; 
the  Prussian  constitution  ensured  them  absolute  liberty  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  in  the  ministry  for  religion 
and  education  there  was  a  separate  dqxirtment  for  Catholic 
affairs,  and  (owing  to  the  influence  of  the  great  family  of  the 
RadziwiUs)  they  enjoyed  considerable  power  at  court. 

The  latent  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  Vatican  decrees. 
A  small  number  of  Catholics,  including  several  men  of  learning 
_.  and  disthkction,  refused  to  accept  Papal  Infallibility* 

^tf^ftf  7hey  were  encouraged  by  the  Bavarian  court,  which 
/maintained  the  Pebronlan  tra<fitlon  and  was  jealous 
of  anjr  encroachment  of  the  Papacy  (see  Fbbrohiamisu);  but 
besides  this  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany  and  all 
opponents  of  the  P^acy  joined  in  the  agitation.  They  made,  it 
the  occasion  for  an  attack  on  the  Jesuits;  evenr  in  1869  there  had 
been  almost  a  riot  in  Berlin  when  a  chapel  bdonging  to  a  religious 
order  wai  opened  there.  Diuing  1870  and  1871  meetings  were 
held  by  the  Gustavus  Addphus  Vereio,  and  a  great  Protestant 
conference  was  called,  at  which  resolutions  .were  passed  demand- 
ing the  ezpulsionof  the  Jesuits  and  a>ndemning  the  Vatican 
decrees*  As  theleaderi  in  these  meetings  were  men  like  Vircbow 
and  Bluntschli,  who  had  been  lifdong  opponents  of  Catholieism 
in  every  form,  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party 
among  the  Catholics,  for  a  Liberal  Catholic  would  appear  as  th^ 
•Uy  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church;  whatever  possibility 
of  success  the  Old  Catholic  movement  might  have  had  was 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  supported  by  those  who 
avowedly  wished  to  destroy  the  influence  of  CatholicuOn.  No 
bishop  joined  it  in  Germany  or  m  Austria,  and  few  priests,  though 
the  governments  were  ready  to  protect  them  In  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  secured  to  Catholics,  and  to  maintain  thmin  the 
use  of  the  temporalities.  There  was  no  great  following  among 
the  people;  it  was  only  In  isolated  places  that  priests  and  con- 
gregation together  asserted  their  nights  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  Church.  Without  the  help  of  the  bishops,  the 
kadera  had  no  l^gal  basts;  unsupported  by  the  people,  they 
were  generals  without  an  army,  and  the  attempt  to  use  ihe 
niovemeot  for  political  purposes  failed. 

None  the  less  this  was  the  occasion  for  the  first  proceedings 
against  the  Catholics,  and  curiously  enough  the  campaign  h^an 
In  Bavaria.  The  archbishop  of  Muoidi  had  published  the 
Vatican  decrees  without  the  Regium  pkuetum,  which  was  so- 
quired  by  the  constitutioii>  and  the  government  continued  to 
treat  Old  Cathohct  as  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  con- 
troveny  which  ensued,  Luts,  the  chief  member  of  the  ministry, 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  Ultramontane  majority,  and  the 
priests  used  their  influence  to  stir  up  the  pe<H>le.  He  therefore 
turned  lor  help  to  the  imperial  government,  and  at  his  instance 
a  chum  was  added  to  the  penal  code  forbidding  priests  in  their 
ofidalcapadtsr  to  deal  with  poUtkal'mattars.    (This  law.  which 


still  exists,  is  populariy  known  as  the  Kaindei  or  Pulpit-para- 
graph.)  It  was  of  course  opposed  by  the  Centre,  who  declared 
that  the  Reichstag  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  what  was  after 
all  a  religioiis  question,  and  the  Bavarian  Opposition  ezpresacd 
much  indignation  that  thdr  government  should  turn  for  hdp 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  North  In  ordec  to  force  upon  the 
Catholics  of  Bavaria  a  law  which  they  could  not  have  carried 
in  that  state. 

For  twenty  years  the  Old  Catholics  continued  to  be  a  cause 
of  contention  in  Bavaria,  until  the  struggle  <mded  in  the  victory 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  In  1875  the  parliament  which  had  bee* 
elected  in  x86^  for  sii  years  came  to  an  end.  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  position  for  the  new  elections,  the  liberal 
ministry,  who  owed  their  position  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the 
hing,  \:y  royal  ordinance  ordered  a  redistribution  of  seats.  By 
the.  constitution  this  was  within  their  power,  and  hy  clever 
manipulation  of  the  constituencies  they  brought  it  about  that  the 
Ultramontane  majority  was  reduced  to  two.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  change  represented  any  change  of  feeling  in  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  action  of  the  government,  however,  caused 
great  mdignatloo,  and  in  a  debate  on  the  addr^  an  amendment 
was  carri^  petitioning  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministry.  Tbey 
offered  their  resignation,  but  the  king  refused  to  accept  it, 
publidy  expressed  his  coofldence  in  them,  and  they  continued  in 
office  during  the  lifetimeof  the  king,  although  in  1881  the  growing 
reaction  gave  a  considerable  majority  to  the  Ultramontane 
party.  After  the  death  of  the  king  the  prince-regent,  Lultpold, 
still  retained  the  old  a^minislration,  but  several  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities, and  in  1890  it  was  decided  that  the  claim  of  the  Old 
Catholics  to  be  regarded  officially  as  members  of  the  Church 
should  no  longer  be  recognised. 

Meanwhile  at  Berlin  petitions  to  the  Reichstag  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  187  s  an  imperial  law  to  this 
effect  was  carried ;  this  was  again  a  serious  interference  ^arrawa 
with  the  control  over  r^igious  matters  reserved  to 
the  states.  In  Prussia  the  c^vernment,  having  determined  to 
embark  on  an  anti-Catholic  policy,  suppressed  Ibe  Catholic 
division  In  the  ministry,  and  i^ipointed  a,  new  minister,  Falk, 
a  Liberid  lawyer  of  uncompromising  character.  A  law  was 
carried  pladng  the  inspection  of  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  state;  hitherto  in  many  provinces  it  had  belonged  to  the 
clergy.  Catholic  or  Protestant.  This  ^as  followed  by  the  measures 
to  which  the  name  KulturkampJ rcaWy  applied(an  expression  used 
first  by  Virchow  to  imply  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  principle 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  that  of  modem  society). 
They  were  measures  in  which  the  state  no  longer,  as  in  the  school 
inspection  law  or  in  the  introduction  of  civil  marriage,  defended 
its  prerogatives  against  the  Church,  but  assumed  itself  a  direct 
cooird  over  ecdesiastlcal  matters. 

At  the  end  of  187a  and  the  beginning  of  1873  Falk  laid  before 
the  Prussian  Lower  House  the  draft  of  four  laws.  Of  these,  one 
forbade  ministers  of  religion  from  abusing  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment; the  second)  which  was  the  most  important,  introduced  a 
law  already  adopted  in  Badoi,  that  no  one  should  be  appointed 
to  any  office  in  the  Church  except  a  German,  who  must  have 
received  his  education  in  a  German  gymnasium,  have  studied 
for  three  years  in  a  German  university,  and  have  passed  a  state 
examination  In  philosophy,  histoiy,  German  literature  and 
classics;  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  and  all  seminaries  for  boys  were  forbidden. 
Moreover,  every  appointment  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  was  to 
be  notified  to  the  president  of  the  province,  and  the  oonfirmatioa 
could  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  were  facts  which  could 
support  the  assumption  that  the  appointment  would  be  dancerous 
to  pubHc  order.  The  third  law  appointed  a  court  for  trying 
ecclesiastical  offences,  to  which  was  given  the  right  of  suspending 
both  priests  and  bishops,  and  a  fourth  determined  the  procedure 
necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  sever  their  tonnexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  these  laws  were  inconsistent  with  those  articles  of  the 
PnMian  comtttutiwi  which  piaravteed  to  a  religious  corporatioa 
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(he  independttil  mdnageoMM  <6f  fts  own  cffairs;  it  wai  therefMe 
necessary  to  alter  the  cons(itutk>n.  TMs  was  done,  and  a  later 
law  in  1875  repeaUd  the  articles  tfltogether.  ■ 

^  The  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  these  Iaw9  was  supported 
even  by  many  Protestants,  e^wtiaUy  b^  Che  more  orthodox 
LotheranSi^ho  feared  the  effect  ol  this  increaaed  so^etfliotk 
of  all  churches  to  the  state;  they  ^re  opposed  also  by  the 
Conservative  members  of  the  Vpper  House.  Att,  however,  was 
tmavaiHng.  Bismarck  in  this  case  ^ve  the  Ubettda  a  free  hand, 
and  the  hwa-  eventoally  were  carried  and  profclaiined  on  th« 
X5th  of  May  1873;  hence  they  got  the  name  of  the  MaJ^  laws,!]^ 
whkh  they  are  ahrays-  known.  The  bfiahops  meanwhie  had 
held  a  meeting  ht  Fulda,  at  the  tomb'  of  St  Bbniftu»,whence 
they  addressed  a  protest  to  the  king,  and  dedared  that  they 
would  be  vnable  to  itco^mtc  the  laws  as  valid.  They  were 
supported  in  this  by  the  pope,  who  addtesaed  a  protttt  personafly 
to  the  emperor.  The  laws  were  put  Into  fovce  with  gresA  severity. 
\k^hin  a  year  six  Prussian  bishops  were  imprison^,  and  in  over 
r3ooparisbes  tl^  administration  of  publrC  worship  was  Bartended, 
llie  first  sufferer  was  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Posen,  Count 
Ledochowsld..  He  fefused  to  rsport  to  the  prendent  ^  the 
pr<yvince  appointments  of  ratumbents;  he  refused  also  to  allow 
the  government  commissioners  to  in^>ect  the  seminaries  for 
priests,  and  When  he  was  sui^oned  bdote  the  new  court  refused 
toaippear.  He  was  theh  deprived  of  the  temporalhica  of  his  office) 
bu(  the  Polbh  nobles  continued  to  support  hSm,  and  he  continued- 
to  act  as  bishop.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  him,  but  he 
either  could  not  Or  would  not  pay  them,  and  in  March  1874 
he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  dismissed 
from  his  bishopric.  The  bishop  of  Trier,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  other  bishops  soon  incurred  a  similar  fate.  •  lliese 
measures  of  the  government,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
over  the  Catholic  population,  and  in  the  elections  for  the  Reichs- 
tag in  January  1874  the  party  of  the  Centre  increased  in  numbJfir 
from  63  to  91;  1,443,170  votes  were  received  by' them.  In 
Bavaria  the  Ultramontanes  won  a  complete  victory  over  the 
more  moderate  Catholics.  The  Prussi&n  government  proceeded 
to  further  measures.  According  to  the  Ordinary  practice  towards 
parties  in  opposition,  public  iheetings  Were  broken  up  on  the 
smallest  pretence,  and  numerous-  prosecutions  for  insult  to 
government  offidals  {BoamtenbeMUgun^)  were  brought  againMl 
members  of  the  party.  The  Catholic  agitation  was,  however, 
carried  on  with  Increased  vigour  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
over  a  hundred  -newspapers  were  founded  (three  years  before 
there  had  been  only  abotft  six  Catholic  papers  in  <hfe  whole  of 
Germany),  and  great  numbers  of  pampMets  and  ether  polemic^ 
works  were  pnbKsbed.  The  bishops  from  their  prisons  continued 
to  govern  the  dioceses;  fOr  this  purpose  they  appointed  repre^ 
sentatives,  to  whom  they  transferred  their  rights  as  ordinary 
and  secretly  authorised  priests  to  celebrate  services  and  to 
perfonn  the  other  duties  of  an  incumbent.  To  meet  this  a 
further  law  Was  passed  in  the  Prussian  parliament,  forbMding 
the  exerdse  of  ecdesiastfcal  offices  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  it  contained  a  provision  thatany  one  who  hadbeen  convicted 
under  the  law  could  be  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizenship, 
ordered  to  live  in  a  parti6ilaT  district,  or  eVen  expelled  from  t^ 
kingdom.  The  result  was  that  hi  numerous  parishes  the  police 
were  occupied  in  seardilngior  the  priest  who  was  li^ng  there 
among  the  people;  although  his  habitation  Was  known  to 
hundreds  of  people,  the  police  seldom  succeeded  In  arresting  him. 
Bismarck  confesses  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  were  raised  by  the  picture  of  heUvy  bat  honest 
tiens  d'armes  pursuing  Ugfat'fboted  priests  Arom  house  to  house. 
This  law  was  followed  bf  0°^  authorizing  the  government  to 
suspend,  in  every  diocese  where  the  bishop  continued  reaakitramc, 
the  payment  of  that  contribuHon  to  the  Romaa.CathOlic  Church 
which  by  agreement  had  been  given  by  the  state  shice  1817. 
The  only  result  of  this  was  that  large  simis  were  collected  by 
voluntary  contribution  amon^the  Roman  Catholic  population. 

The  government  tried  to  find  priests  to  occupy  the  vacant 
parishes;  few  consented  to  do  so;  and  the  SkKUskaiMikm  mYio 
consented  to  the  new  laws  were  avoided  by  thdrp«r{^riottera 


ISen  xtfased^to-  attend  theb  ndnistntions^  in 
they  wen  subjected  to  what  #aB  afterwards  called  bojKotting, 
and  it  was  said  tint  Ihelr  lives  were  scarcely^  safetr  Ochbr 
laws  exduded  all  religiotts  orders  from  Pru8isia,and  civil  ynarriage 
was  made  oMnpulaory;  Ihia  law,  which  at  first  was  'Confiocd 
to  Prussia,  was  afteraourds  passed  also  ia  the  ReidMtag^ .       ■    ' 

These  laws  were  aUpec^iax  to  Fruisia,  bubsimilkrJegiislation 
was  cairiiBd  out  in  Baden  aad  in  Hesse,  where  ih  TB^ti-  after 
t#enty<one  yean  of  office,  the  poiticularist  aad  Coasetvathne 
goverinaent  of  Dalwigk*  had  eome  to  an  end  and  after  the 
faitervy  of  a  3re«r  been  suooeededby  a  L&ecal.  mBaistr^.  In 
WArtieaiberg  atone  the-gOvenimeftt  contihuiad  tolivepeaceably 
with  the  biAops. 

The  government  had  used  all  its  resources;  it  fa4d  alienated 
mHUoos  Of  the  peaple9  It  bad  kataed  up  a  compact  party  of  nearfy 
a  hundred  nMnbers  in  padianent.  The  attempt  of  the  Liberals 
to  subjugate  khe<:iiuroh  had  grvenrto  the  Papoc^  gtealter  power 
than  it  had  had  since  the  tfane  of  WaUeaatCBi. 

The  ecdesiastiesi  legidation  aad  other  Liberal  measaret 
completed  the  alienation  betvreen  Bismarck  and  the -Gonscfva^ 
tivcB.  la  the  Prussian  parliament  seventy^thveer 
MemfaeiS.  brake  off  from  the  'rest,  caUiag  tfasBw 
selves  the  "old  Conservatives";  th^  used, their 
positioo  at  court  to  intrigue  agaiist  him,  endiioped  to 
bring  about  his  f&ll;  Count  Andm  (9.9.)  was  tooktd  upon  aa  his 
successor.  In  1876)  bowmrer/the  party ia  Pntsslareunited on 
a  progranaae  which  demanded  the  nudbtenanceoi  the  Christian 
character  of  the  schools,  cessatfonof  the  Kaltorkampf^  limitatiOD 
of  econopDk  liberty,  and  re|K«8sianx){  social  denioGiB£y,and  this 
was  accepted  also,  by  the  Conservatives  in  the  Reidnteg.-  This 
reunion  of  the  Oonsenwtives  becam^;  the  ndcleus  ci  ai  great 
reaction  against  LIberalisau  It  was  not  confined  to  ai^  one 
department  of  Mfe,  but  included  Protectionas  sgaHnst  FneTitole^' 
State  Socialism  as^agamst  indi^dualism,  the  defence  of  religion 
as  against  a  separation  of  Chmrdt  and  Stat^t  ihcseaaOd  stress 
laid  on  the  monarchical  charactef  <rf  the  state,  oontimied  increase 
of  the  army,  and  colonial  expansioa. 

The  causes  of  the  change  in  public  opinion*  of  which  this  was 
to  be  the  beginning,  are  too  deep-seated  to  t>e  discussed  here. 
We  must  note  that  it  Was  not  peculiar  to  Germany;  it  was  part 
of  that  great  reaction  ^against  Liberal  doctrine  which  marked 
the  last  quarter  of  the  xQth  century  in  so  many  councties.  Ia 
Genaany,  however,  it  more  rapidly  attained  pohtioal  importance 
than  dsewbere,  because  Bismarck  used  it  to  carry  out  a  great 
Change  of  poli^.  He  hod  tong  been  dissatisfied  with  his  ix>sition. 
He^was  much  enAjarrassed  by  the  fadlttre  of  his  eoclesiastacal 
policy.  The  alhaace  With  the  Liberab  had  always  been  half- 
hearted, and  he  wi^d  to  regain  his  full  freedom  of  action;  he 
legarded  ar  aa  uncontsoUable  bondage  all  support  that  was  not 
given  unconditionally* .  The  alliance  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
limited  oe*operatlon  between  two  hostile  powers  for  a  definite 
c^i^ect;  there  had  alwa3rs  been  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  either 
side,  and  a  rapture  had  often  been  imminent,  a&  in  the  debates  on 
the  military  biU  and  the  law  reform.  Now  that  the  immediate 
object  had  been  attained,  he  wished  to  pass  on  to  Other  projects 
in  whkh  they  couM  not  follow  Urn.  Political  unity  had  been 
flmdy  established;  he  desired  to  use  the  whole  power  ol  the 
imperial  government  in  devekqiing  the  material  resources  of  the 
oountty^  la  doing  tlus  he  pl»cd  himself  in  opposition  to  both 
the  financiBl  and  the  economic  doctrine^  of  the  liberals. 

Hie  new  period  which  now  begins  was  introduced  by  some 
attentions  in  the  official  organizatioiti  Hitherto  ahhost  the 
wMeHsf  the  uttmat  business  had  been  oonceatrated  ^Mei^ 
In  the  imperial  chancery  {ReicksiMizUrMwa),  and  Sal^ 
Bisnarck  had  aUowod  grest  freedom  of  action  to  ,■ 
Ddbrllck,theheadoftheoffice.  Delbrack«however,hadreBigned 
in  r876y  Justfy  foveseeiag  that  a  change  of  policy  was  imminent 

>  Reinhaid  Kail  Priedrich  *9on  Dalwigk  (1802^1880).  Though  a 
LutiMmn,  he  had  been  accused  in  1834  Of  an  excessive  subearviency 
to  (be  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  responaible  for  the  pouor 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesw  in  the  fate 
of  the  Electorate  in  1866.  But  it  was  due  to  his  dipfomatic  suU 
thot  Upper  Hesse  was  isvid  for  the  grsad-dufce* 
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in  vfaick  he  could  DO  longer  aM>pente  with  Bismtrdu  Tkewedc 
of  the  office  was  then  divided  between  several  deptrtment^, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  whidi  was  placed  a  separate  official,  the 
most  important  receiving  the  title  of  secretary  of  state.  Bis- 
tnafcfc,  as  always,  refused'  to  appoint  ministers  diitctly  re- 
sponsible either  to  the  emperor  or  to  pariiament;  the  new  officials 
in  no  way  formed  a  coUegitte  ministry  or  cabinet  He  Aill 
retained  In  his  own  hands,  as  sole  responsible  ministte«  the 
nhioiate  control  over  the  whole  -imperial  administration.,  1^ 
more  important  secretaries  of  state,  however,  are  political 
officials,  who  are  practically  almost  solely  fesponsible  for  their 
department;  they  ait  in  the  Bundearat,  and  defend  their  policy 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  they  often  have  a  seat  in  the  Prassian 
ministry.  Moreover,  a  law  of  1878,  the-  occasion  of  which  was 
Bismarck's  long  absence  from  Berlin,  empowered  the  chancellor 
to  appoint  a  snbstitute  or  representative  (Stelivainkr)  dther 
for  the  whole  daties  of  his  office  or  for  the  aflalrs  of  a  particidar 
department.  The  signature  of  a  man  who  holds  this  podtiot» 
gives  legal  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  emperor. 

This  reorganisation  was  a  sign  oi  the  great  increase  of  wodc 
which  had  already  begun  to  ^Ul  on  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
was  a  necessary  step  towards  the  further  duties  which  Bismarck 
intended  to  impose  upon  them* 

Meanwhile  tiie  relations  with  the  National  liberals  reached 
«  crisis.  Bismarck  remained  in  retirement  at  Vaczin  for  nearly 
a  year;  before  he  returned  to  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  1877,  he  was 
visited  by  Bennigsen,  and  the  Liberal  leader  was  offered  the  post 
of  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  ministry  and  vioe-president 
of  the  Bundesrat.  The  negotiations  broke  down,  Apparently 
because  Bennigsen  refused  to  accept  office  unless  he  received  a 
guamntee  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Reichstag  sho«dd 
be  req>ected,  and  unless  two  other  mendbersof  the  party,  Fordcen- 
beck  and  Stauffesberg,  were  given  <^ke.  Bisnurck  would  not 
assent  to  these  conditions,  and,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do 
so,  could  hardly  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  empercv. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bennigsen  refused  to  accept  Bismarck's 
proposal  for  a  state  monopoly  <rf  tobacco.  From  the  beginning 
the  negotiations  were  indeed  doomed  to  failure,  for  what  Bismarck 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  was  to  detach  Bennigsen  from  the  feet 
of  his  party  and  win  his  support  for  an  anti-Iibml  policy. 

The  session  of  1878,  therefore,  opened  with  a  feeling  of  great 
uncertainty.  The  Liberals  were  very  suspicious  of  Bismardi^s 
p^^.  intentions.  Proposab  for  new  taxes,  especially  one  on 
^^gr$,  tobacco,  were  not  carried.  Bismarck  took  the  oppor-* 
tunity  of  avowing  that  his  ideal  was  a  monopi^  of 
tobacco,  and  this  statement  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  Camphausen,  minister  of  finance.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  ^as  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  carry  through  the 
great  finandal  reform  which  he  contemplated.  He  was  looking 
about  for  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country  on  some 
question  which  would  enabte  him  to  free  himself  from  the  ooairol 
of  the  Liberal  majority.  The  popular  expectations  were  mh 
pressed  in  the  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would  **  crush 
the  Liberals  against  the  wall."  The  opportunity  was  given  by 
the  Sodal  Democrats. 

The  constant  increase  of  the  Sodal  Democrats  had  for  aomo 
years  caused  much  uneasiness  not  only  to  the  govenunent, 
but  also  among  the  middle  dasses.  The  attadcs  on 
natfonol  foelbig,  the  protest  against  the  uftr  of  1870, 
the  sympathy  exproised  for  the  "C^mmmaris,  had 
ofended  the  strongest  fedings  of  di6  notion,  capedally 
as  the  language  used  was  often  very  violent;  the  ioldie»«ctB 
«poken  of  u  murderers,  the  genetab  aa  ckift-throats.  Altacfca 
on  religion,  though  sot  aaiaietttid  part  of  the  patty  pfOgvatnuK^ 
were  common,  and  practically  aH  ayowod  Sodal  Demooatt 
were  hostile  to  Christianity.  These  qualitiea»comAiiAed  with  the 
open  critidsm  of  the  institutions  of  iirriagiy  M  moaarehy» 
and  of  all  forms  of  private  property,  joined  to  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  stir  up  class  hatred,  which  waa  indeed  an  esawniai 
part  of  their  policy,  caused  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  Sodal 
Democrats  were  a  serious  menace  to  dvflization.  They  were 
looked  upon  even  by  mfeny  Liberab  m  an  enemy  to  be  cnished» 


mMch  more  was  thb  the  case  with  the  goveromeat.  Attempts 
had  slfeady  been  made  to  check  the  growth  of  the  party.  Cbaiya 
of  high  treason  were  brought  ligainst  some.  In  1872  Bebd  and 
Lid)knecht  were  condemned  to  two  years*  imprisonment.  Jn 
1876  Bismarck  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Criminal  Code  a 
dause  makisg  it  an  offenoe  punishable  with  two  years'  impeiseii- 
ment  '*  to  Attack  in  print  tke  family,  property,  universal  militaiy 
service,  or  other  foundation  of  public  order,  in  a  manner  whkh 
updennSned  nsoraVty,  feeling  /or  law,  or  the  love  of  the  Fother- 
laod."  The  opposition  of  the  liberals  prevented  this  from  bcii« 
carried.  Losker  objected  to  these  **  elastic  paragraphs,"  on  es- 
preisiott  for  which  in  recent  years  there  has  been  abundant  nse. 
The  ordinary  law  was,  however,  suffident  greatly  to  harass  the 
Socialists.  In  neariy  every  state  there  still  edsted,  af  survivals 
of  the  old  days,  laws  foibiddiug  the  union  of  different  p«>ri«^ 
amooiatioas  with  one  another,  and  all  unions  or  osMNJatMim  of 
working  men  which  followed  political,  socialistic  or  conunnnistk 
ends. '  It  was  possible  under  these  to  procure  decisions  In  ooorta 
of  justice  dissolving  the  General  Union  of  Woikers  and  the  ooafi- 
tioas  and  unions  of  working  men*  The  only  result  was,  that  the 
number  of  Socialists  steadily  increased.  In  1874  they  scaued 
nine  seats  in  the  Rdchstag,  in  1&77  twdve,  and  nearly  500^000 
votes  were  given  to  Socialist  candidates. 

Thf^  was  then  no  ground  for  surprise  that,  when  in  Aprfl 
1878  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor^  Bismarck 
used  the  excuse  for  agsin  bringing  in  a  law  expressly  ^^^^ 
directed  against  the  Sodslists.  It  was  badly  drawn  up  ob* 
and  badly  defended.  The  Natfonal  Liberals  refused  to 
votef6rit,aoditwasea8ilydefeated.  TbeRdchstagi 
prorogued;  six  days  later  a  man  named  Nobiling  again 
shot  at  the  emperor,  and  this  time  infikted  duigerous  injums. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  real  proof  was  brmight  that  the 
Socialists  had  anything  to  do  with  dther  of  these  crimes,  or  that 
dther  of  the  men  was  really  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party; 
nevertheless,  a  storm  of  indignation  rose  against  them.  The 
government  seized  the  opportunity.  So  great  was  the  popular 
feding,  that  a  reixesdve  measure  would  easily  have  been  conicd; 
Bismarck,  however,  while  the  exdteroent  was  at  its  hei^t; 
dissolved  the  Rdchstag,  and  in  the  elections  which  took  place 
immediately,  the  liberal  parties,  who  had  rdused  to  vote  for  the 
first  law,  lost  a  considerable  number  of  seats,  and  with  them  their 
control  over  the  Reichstag. 

The  first  use  which  Bismarck  mode  of  the  new  parliament  was 
to  deal  with  the  Social  Democrats.  A  new  law  was  iatrodnced 
forbidding  the  spread  <4  Sodalistic  opinions  by  books,  news- 
papen  or  public  meetinei,  empowering  the  police  to  break  up 
meetings  and  to  suppress  newspapers.  The  Bundesrat  could 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  any  town  or  district,  and  when  tins 
was  done  any  individual  who  was  considered  dangerous  by  the 
pdieecould  be  expelled.  The  law  was  carried  by  alarge  majority, 
being  opposed  only  by  the  Progressives  and  the  Centra.  It  was 
applied  with  great  severity.  The  whole  organisation  of  new»> 
papen,  sodeties  and  trades  umons  was  at  once  broken  up. 
Almost  every  political  m^vspaper  supported  by  the  party  was 
suppressed;  almost  all  the  pamphleu  and  books  issued  by  them 
were  forbidden;  they  were  thereby  at  onoe  deprived  of  tbe  oaif 
legitimate  means  which  they  hod  for  qweading  their  npininm 
la  the  autumn  of  1878  the  minor  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed 
in  Bedin,  although  no  disorders  had  taken  place  and  no  resistanoe 
hod  been  ,atteiaptad,,  and  sixty-seven  members  of  the  party 
were  rxduded  from  the  dty.  •  Most  of  them  were  nsarricd  and 
had  families;  money  was  ooUected  in  order  to  hdp  those  who 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  their  meansof  subsistence.  £venthh 
was  soon  forbidden  by  the  police.  At  elections  every  kind  of 
i^iutioo,  whether  by  mertiny  of  the  party  or  by  dbtiibatioa 
of  literaturei  wss  suppressed.  The  only  place  in  Germany 
where  Sodelists  could  still  proclaim  their  opinions  was  in  the 
Jtdchstag,  Bismarck  attempted  to  exdude  them  from  it  ab». 
In  this,  however,  he  failed.  Two  members  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Berlin  appeared  in  the  dty  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Reichstag  at  the  end  of  1878.  The  government  at  once  asked 
pcnniwion  that  they  should  be  char^  with  breaking  tbe  bw. 
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The  constitution  provided  tliat  00  member  at  the  Howe  might 
be  brought  before  a  cotirt  of  justice  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  a  most  necessary  safeguard.  In  this  case  the  per- 
mission was  ahnost  onanimousfy  refused.  Nor  did  they  assent 
to  Bismarck's  proposal  that  the  Reichstag  should  assume  power 
to  exclude  from  the  House  members  who  were  guilty  of  mis- 
using the  liberty  of  speech  which  they  enjoyed  there.  Bismarck 
probably  expected,  and  it  is  often  said  that  he  hoped,  to  drive 
the  Socialists  into  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  completely  to  crush  them. 
This  did  not  happen.  There  were  some  menben  of  the  party 
who  wished  to  turn  to  outrage  and  assassination.  Most,  a  printer 
from  Leipzig,  who  had  been  expeHed  from  Berlin,  went  to 
Ix>ndon,  where  he  founded  the  FreiheU,  a  weekly  paper,  in  which 
be  advocated  a  policy  of  violence.  He  was  thereupon  excluded 
from  the  party,  and  after  the  assassination  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia  had  to  leave  Ea^and  for  Chicago. 
A  similar  expulsion  befdl  others  who  advocated  unioii  with  the 
Anarchists.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  party  remained  firm  in 
opposition  to  any  action  which  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  opponents.  They  carried  on  the  agitation  as  best  they  could^ 
chiefly  by  distributing  reports  of  speedies  made  in  the  Reichstag. 
A  weekly  paper,  the  Social- Democrat^  was  established  at  ZOrich. 
Its  introduction  into  Germany  was  of  course  forbidden,  but  it 
was  soon  found  possible  regularly  to  distribute  thousands  of 
copitt  every  week  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  it  continued 
to  exist  till  1887  at  Ziirich,  and  till  1890  in  London.  In  August 
of  I  Mo  a  congress  of  Socialists  was  held  at  the  casfle  of  Wyden,  in 
Switzerland,  at  which  about  eighty  members  of  the  party  met, 
disoBsed  their  policy,  and  separated  bef<He  the  police  knew 
anything  of  it.  Here  it  was  determined  that  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag,  who  were  protected  by  their  position,  should 
henceforward  be  the  managing  committee  oC  the  party,  and. 
arrangements  were  made  for  contesting  the  Sections  of  1881. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  in  rSSj  at  Copenhagen,  and  hi  1887 
at  St  GsOen,  In  Switzerland.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforu  Of 
the  government,  though  every  kind  of  pubtfc  agitation  wtas  for- 
bidden, they  succeeded  in  winning  twdve  seats  in  tSSt.-  The 
law,  which  had  obviously  failed,  was  renewed  in  i88t*,  the  state 
Of  siege  was  applied  to  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Stettin,  but  all 
to  no  purpose;  and  though  the  law  was  twice  mote  renewed, 
In  i88fr  and  in  r888,  the  feeling  began  to  grow  that  the  Socialists 
were  more  dangerous  under  it  than  they  had  been  before. 

The  elections  of  1878,  by  weakening  the  Liberal  partiea, 
enabled  Bismarck  also  to  take  in  hand  the  great  financial  reform 
which  he  had  long  contempkted. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  North  German  Confederation  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  imperial  exchequer  should  receive  the 
jMroduce  of  aU  customs  duties  and  also  of  exdse.  It 
depended  chiefly  on  the  taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  brandy, 
beer  and  sugar.  So  far  as  the  imperial  expenses  were 
not  covered  by  these  sources  of  revenue,  until  imperial  taxes 
were  introduced,  the  deficit  had  to  be  covered  by  "  matricular  " 
Contributions  paid  by  the  imfividual  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  All  attempts  to  introduce  fresh  imperial  taxes  had 
failed.  Direct  taxation  was  opposed  by  the  governments  of  the 
states,  which  did  not  desire  to  see  the  imperial  authorities 
interfering  in  those  sotirces  of  revenue  over  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  sole  control;  moreover,  the  whole  wganization 
for  collecting  direct  taxes  would  have  had  to  be  created.  At 
the  same  thne,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  the  income 
from  customs  was  continually  diminishing.  The  result  was  that 
the  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  individual  states  constantly 
increased,  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation, 
including  k>ca1  rates,  threatened  to  become  greater  than  could 
convenienlly  be  borne.  Bismarck  had  always  r^arded  this 
system  with  disapproval,  but  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  he 
had  left  the  care  of  the  finances  entirely  to  the  special  officials, 
and  had  always  been  thwarted  in  his  occarionat  attempts  to 
introduce  a  change.  His  most  cherished  pro^  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  at  this  time  paid,  for  home- 
iSrown  tobacco,  the  nominal  duty  of  four  OMrks-  per  hundred 
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kilo,  (about  a  farthing  a  pound),  and  on  imported  tobacco  twenty- 
four  nuurks.  Proponls  to  increase  it  had  been  made  in  1869 
and  in  1878,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  Bismarck  for  the  first 
time  publicly  announced  his  desire  for  a  state  monopoly,  a 
project  which  he  never  gave  up,  but  for  which  he  never  was  able 
to  win  any  support.  Now,  however,  he  was  aUe  to  take  up  the 
work.  At  his  invitation  a  oonfemice  of  the  finance  ministers 
met  in  July  at  Heidelberg;  they  agreed  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  indirect  taxes,  but  refused  to  accept  the  monc^K^  on  tobacco. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  sesrion  a  unfon  of  S04  members 
of  the  Reichstag  was  ftmned  for  the  discussion  of  economic 
questioiB,  and  they  accepted  Bismardt's  reforms.  In  December 
he  was  therefore  able  to  issue  a  memorandum  explaining  his 
policy;  it  induded  a  moderate  duty,  about  5%,  on  all  imported 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  raw  materid  required  for  German 
manufactures  (this  was  a  return  to  the  old  Prussian  prindple); 
high  finance  duties  on  tobacco,  beer,  brandy  and  petroleum; 
and  protective  duties  on  iron.  Com,  cat^e,  wood,  wine  and  sugar. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  session  of  1879  was  occupied,  with  the  great 
struggle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  it  ended  with 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  latter.  On  the  one  side  ji^^i^f^^; 
were  the  seaports,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
dty  of  Beriin,  the  town  coundl  of  which  made  itsdf  the  centre 
of  the  opposition.  The  victory  was  secured  by  a  coalition 
between  the  agricultural  interests  and  the  manufacturers; 
the  latter  promised  to  vote  for  duties  on  com  if  the  landlords 
would  support  the  duties  on  iron.  In  the  decisive  vote  the  duty 
on  iron  was  carried  by  sx8  to  88,  on  com  by  226  to  109.  The 
prindple  of  protection  was  thus  definitdy  adopted,  though 
considerable  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  tariff.  The  result  was  that  the  income  from  customs  and 
excise  rose  from  about  330  million  marks  in  1878-1879  to  tboui 
700  millions  In  1898-1899,  and  Bismarck's  object  in  removing 
a  great  burden  from  the  states  was  attained. 

The  natural  course  when  the  new  source  <tf  income  had  been 
obtained  would  have  been  simply  to  rdieve  the  states  d  part 
or  all  of  their  contribution.  Th^,  however,  was  not 
done.  The  Rdchstag  raised  difficulties  on  the  con-  ^*^ 
stitutioaal  question.  The  Liberals  £eared  that  if  the  tmttoas, 
government  received  so  large  a  permanent  source  of 
revenue  it  would  be  independent  of  parliament;  the  Centre^ 
that  if  the  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  imperial  exdiequer 
ceased,  the  central  cpovemment  would  be  completely  independent 
of  eke  states.  Bismarck  had  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  one 
party  or  the  other;  he  chose  the  Centre,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  theNational  Liberals  were  themselves  divided  on  the  policy 
to  be  pursued,  and  therdore  their  support  would  be  uncertain; 
and  he  accepted  an  amendment,  the  cdebrated  Fr<mtkenstein 
CUust,  proposed  by  Georg  Arbogast  Freiherr  von  Frandcenstein 
(r835-i89o),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Centre,  by  which  all  pro- 
ceeds of  customs  and  the  tax  on  tobacco  above  230  miill<m  marks 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  individual  states  in  proportion  to 
their  p(qNilati<m.  Each  year  a  large  sum  would  be  paid  to  the 
states  from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  another  siim  as  before  paid 
back  to  meet  the  defidt  in  the  form  of  state  contributions. 
From  1 87 1  to  1879  the  contribution  of  the  states  had  varied 
from  94  to  67  million  marks;  under  the  new  system  the  surplus 
of  the  oontributions  made  by  the  states  over  the  grant  by  the 
imperial  treasury  was  soon  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum,  and  in 
1884-1885  the  paymenu  of  the  empire  to  the  states  exceeded 
the  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  empire  by  ao  milliou  marks, 
and  this  excess  continued  for  many  years;  so  that  there  was, 
as  it  were,  an  actual  grant  in  relief  of  direct  taxation.  In  Prussia, 
by  the  Lex  Huene,  from  1885  to  1895,  all  that  sum  paid  to 
Prussia,  so  far  as  it  exceeded  15  million  marks,  was  handed  over 
to  the  local  authorities  in  rdiel  of  rates.  The  increased  ex- 
penditure oil  thti  navy  after  1897  again  caused  the  contributions 
required  from  the  states  to  exceed  the  grants  to  them  from  the 
imperial  exchequer.  In  1903  Baron  von  Stengel,  who  succeeded 
Baron  von  Thielmann  as  finance  minister  in  this  year;  proposed 
that  the  matrkubr  contributions  of  the  several  stat^,  instead 
of  varying  as  heretofore  with  the  exigendea  qf  the  annaal  budgf  I, 
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'shoild  be  fixed  by  law.  This  pUn,  cri^kajfy  suggested  by  Dr 
von  Miquel,  was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  in  May  1904.  The 
deficits  in  the  imperial  budget,  however,  continued.  In  1D09 
the  whole  system  of  German  imperial  finance  was  once  more 
in  the  melting>pot,  and,  in  s{ttte  of  the  undoubted  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  conflict  of  state  and  party  interests  seemed  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  remould  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  acceptance  by  Bismarck  of  the  principle  of  Protection  and 
his  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Cbntre  were  followed  1^  the  dts- 
^^  ruption  of  the  National  Liberal  party  aad  a  complete 
SSigta.  change  in  the  parliamentary  situation.  Already  the 
Liberal  ministeis^  Falk  and  Hobrecht,  had  resigned, 
as  well  as  Max  von  Forckenbeck  the  president,  and  Stauffenberg 
the  vice-president  of  the  Reichstag;  in  their  place  there  were 
chosen  a  Conservative,  and  the  Catholic  Baton  von  Franckcn- 
stein.  The  whole  party  had  voted  against  the  Franckeastein 
Clause,  but  a  few  days  later  fifteen  of  the  right  wing  left  the  party 
and  transferred  their  support  to  the  government.  For  another 
year  the  remainder  kept  together,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
real  harmony  or  co-operation;  in  1880  m'neteen,  including  most 
of  the  ablest  leaders,  Lasker,^  Forckenbeck,  Bamberger  and 
Bunsen,  left  the  party  altogether.  The  avowed  cause  of  difference 
was  conunerdal  policy;  they  were  the  Free  Traders^  but  they 
also  justly  foresaw  that  the  reaction  would  extend  to  other 
matters.  They  took  the  name  of  the  IdbaraU  Vereim- 
gung,  but  were  generally  kaown  as  the  SeaesHomsten; 
they  hoped  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  united  liberal 
party  in  which  all  sections  shoiUd  join  together  oa  the  principles 
of  Free  TnAe  aad  constitoticmal  devdopnent.  At  the  elections 
of  188 1  they  secured  forty-seven  seats,  but  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  with  great  .rductance 
in  1884  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Progressives  (Freisimtigen), 
who  had  gained  greatly  in  strength  owing  to  the  breach  among 
the  government  parti^.  They  did  so  rdnctantly,  because  they 
would  thereby  condemn  themselves  to  assume  that  attitude  of 
purely  negative  criticism  which,  during  the  great  days  of  thek 
prosperity,'  they  had  looked  down  upmi  with  oontempt;  and  were 
putting  themselves  under  the  leaderBfaq>  of  Eugtin  Rkhtet,  whom 
th^  Imd  long  opposed.  .The  new  pkrty,  the  DitOickfiie^iimigPt 
had  no  success;  at  the  dectaon  of  1884  they  secured 
only  sixty-seven  seats,  a  loss  o£  tUrty-nine;  they  were 
subjected  to  all  inconveniuicet  v^idi  belonged  to 
opposition;  socially,  they  were  boycotted  by  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  court  or  goveiUBcnt;  they  were  cut  off  £eo&i 
all  hope  of  public  activity,  and  were  subjected  to  constant 
accQsationft  for  Bismarck  Beleiiigtmg.  That  only  kope  Was  in 
the  time  when  the  crown  prince,  who  had  shown  gieat  sympaUiy 
with  theiB,  should  succeed.  They  wen  popoiariy  knowa  asthe 
crown  prince's  party.  Laskeraoon  died;  others^  such  at  ^ocakeii«- 
beck  and  Bunsen,  retired  from  pbUic  life,  unable  to  matntain 
their  position  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  el  daaa  interests  had 
superseded  the  old  conflicts  of  principle.  At  the  election  of  1887 
they  lost  more  than  half  theii  seats,  and  In  1693.  the  party  again 
broke  up. 

The  neAtatnder  of  the  National  Liberals  only  won  focty*five 
seats  in  1881,  Mid  during  the  next  three  years  they  were  without 
influence  on  the  government;  and  even  Beanigsen,*  unable  to 
follow  Bismarck  in  his  new  poUcy,  disgusted  at  the  proposals 
for  bientiial  budgets  and  the  misuse  erf  government  influence  at 
the  election*,  retired  from  political  hh*.  la  T884  a  dew  develop- 
ment look  place:  under  the  influence  of  Biiquel  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Heidelberg  of  the  South  German  membcca  of  the  pairty, 
who  accepted  the  commercial  and  social  p<ilicy  of  the  govern- 
ment, induding  the  Socialist  law;  tbefar  progeamne  receivod 
Bismarck's  approva!,  and  was  accepted  1^  the  test  of  the  party, 
so  that  Ihey*  henceforward  were  talien  into-fovoor  by- the  govern- 
meht;  but  they  had  won  the  position  by«acriftchig  aknaat  all  the 
chRrdcterlsttcs  of  the  older  Liberalism  the  hope  of  a  reunion 
for  all  the  different  sections  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  mmt 
iA  Liberal  was  at  an  end. 

These  «vents  had  a  very  unfortunate  effect  on  the  character 
*ff  the  patttsttent.  From  1878  to  tSty  tber0  was  no  stiong  party 
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OA  whidi  BtsBSmli  -could  depend  for  support.  After  x88i  the 
parties  of  opposiUon  were  considerably  strengthened.  Alsatiaas 
and  Poles,  Guelphs,  Clericals  and  Radicals  were  joined 
in  a  common  hostility  to  the  ^vemment.  Parlia- 
mentary history  took  the  form  of  a  hostile  criticism 
of  the  government  proposals,  which  was  parliculariy  hitter 
because  of  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  Free  Traders. 
Few  of  the  proposals  were  carried  in  their  entirety,  many  were 
completely  lost;  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  the  brandy  monopoly 
weie  contemptuously  rejected  by  enormous  majorities;  evea  an 
increase  of  tlie  tax  00  tobacco  was  refused;  the  first  proposals 
for  a  subsidy,  to  the  Norddeutsche  Lloyd  were  rejected.  The 
personal  relaticais  of  the  chancellor  to  Parliament  were  never  so 
bitter.  At  the  same  time,  in  Prussia  there  was  a  tendency  to 
make  more  prominent  the  power  of  the  king  and  to  Himin;^ 
the  influence  of  the  parliament.  A  proposal  to  introduce 
biennial  budgets- was  for  this  reason  regarded  with  great  suspidoa 
by  the  Opposition  as  a  keactic^^aiy  measure,  and  rejected.  The 
old  feeliligs  of  susfMcion  and  jealousy  were  again  aroused;  the 
hostility  which  Bismarck  encountered  was  scarcely  le»  than 
in  the  old  d«ys  0^  the  conflict.  After  the  elections  of  iSSx  a 
protest  ««s  .raised  against  the  i^ystematic  influence  exercised 
by  Prussian  officials.  Puttkammer,  who  had  now  become 
Minister  of  the  interior,  defended  the  practice,  and  a  royal 
edict  of  4th  January  t8&2  affirmed  the  monarchical  chaxacter 
of  the  Prussian  copsUtution,  the  right  of  the  king  personally  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  state,  and  required  those  officials  who  held 
appointments  of  a  political  nature  to  defend  the  policy  of  the 
gQvemment»  even  at  elections. 

One  result  of  the  new  poQcy  was  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Centie.  Now  that  Bismarck  could  no  longer  depend  on  the 
support  of  the  Liberals,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  government  if  the  Catholics  maintained  their 
policy  of .  opposition  to  all  government  measures. 
They  had  supported  him  in  his  commercial  reform 
Of  187S,  but  fay  opposing  the  Septennale  in  iSSo  they  had  shown 
that  4>e  could  not  d^>end  upon  them.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  as  enemies  of  the  state  a  party  which  had  supplied 
one  of,  the  vice-presidents  to  the  Reichstag,  and  which  after  the 
electioii  of  x88i  outnumbered  by  forty  votes  any  other  stn^ 
party*  Moreover,  the  goveromenti which  was  now  very  seriously 
alatftted  at  the  influence  of  the  Social  Democrats,  was  anxious 
to  avail  itself  of  every  influence  which  might  be  used  against 
thenw  In  the  struggle  to  regain  the  adherence  of  the  working 
BMA  H  seemed  as  though  religion  wou]d  be  the  most  valuable 
ally,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  had  alone  l^een  able  to  form  an  organization  In 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  woddog  men  had  been  onlisled. 
It  was  therefore  for  every  reason  desirable  to  remedy  a  state  of 
things  by  which  so  many  parishes  were  left  without  ix^cximbents, 
a  condition  theitsultof  which  must  be  either  to  diminish  the  hold 
of  Christ  taaily  over  the  people,  or  to  confirm  in  them  the  belief 
that  the  govemnieat  was  the  rqal  enemy  of  Christianity.  It 
was  not  ia»y  to  eaecute  this  change  of  front  with  dignity,  aad 
IflBpossible  to  do  so  without  forsfdting  the  principles  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  acU<d.  Ten  years  weie  to  pass  before  the  work 
waa  completed.  But  the  cause  of  the  conflict  had  been  rather 
ia  the>opiniOrts  of  the  Liberals  than  in  the  personal  dcure  of 
fiisRiarck  himself.  The  larger  political  reasons  which  had  brought 
about  the  conttct  were  ^isono  longer  valid;  the  feaa  to  whkh 
the  Vatican  dccsees  had  given  rise  had  not  been  fulfilled;  th« 
faiuK  of  the  Carilsts  in  l^ain  and  of  the  ^[legitimists  in  France^ 
the  cooaolidalsoo  of  the  new  kiagdom  in  Italy,  and  the  alliance 
with  Austria  bad  dispelled  the  fear  of  a  Catholic  league.  The 
gMowth  of  the  Catholic  dcmocraQf  in  Geonany  was  a  much  moR 
aeriottt  danger,  and  it  proved  to  be  easier  to  come  to  terms  wick 
tha  popa  than  with  the  parliamentary  Opposition.  It  wouU 
dearly'  bt  impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement  on  the  priadplcs. 
Bismafck  hoped,  indeed,  putting  aU  qMcetions  of  principle  aside, 
to  establish  a  Merits  wtniHi  but  evea  this  was  diflkult  to  attain. 
A«  oppxrtunllpr  waa  i^cn  by  the  death  of  the  pope  in  i&jl. 
I«6  X0L  sotttdl  hia«cQessio9  to  the  Prussian  governmcotia 
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a  courteous  desfMtdi:  the  mteKhange  of  letters  was  followed 
by  a  confidential  discussion  between  Bismarck  and  Cardinal 
Franchi  at  Kissingen  during  the  summer  of  1878.  The  hope 
that  this  might  bring  about  some  agreement  was  frustrated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  his  successor  was  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  mow  eatreme  party. 
Bismarck,  however,  was  not  discoursged. 

The  resignation  of  Falk  in  July  1879  was  a  sign  of  the  change 
of  policy;  he  was  succeeded  by  Puttkammer,  who  bek>nged  to 
the  old-fashioned  Prussian  Conservatives  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Liberal  legislation.  The  way  was  further  prepared 
by  a  lenient  use  of  the  penal  laws.  Ob  the  24th  of  February  1880 
the  pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  ez>archbishop  of  Cologne,  said  he  was 
willing  to  aUow  clerical  appointmenu  to  be  notified  if  the  govern- 
ment withdrew  the  obnoxious  laws.  In  1880  a  provisioBal  Bill 
was  submitted  to  parliament  giving  the  crown  discretionary 
power  not  to  enforce  the  laws.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Liberals 
on  the  ground  that  it  conceded  too  much,  by  the  Clericals  that 
it  granted  too  little,  but,  though  carried  only  m  a  mutilated 
form,  it  enabled  the  priesU  who  had  been  ejected  to  appoint 
substitutes,  and  reUgious  worship  was  restored  in  near^  a 
thousand  parishes.  In  the  elections  of  1881  the  Centre  gained 
five  more  seats,  and  in  1883  a  new  law  was  introduced  profengr 
ing  and  extending  that  of  188 1.  Meanwhile  a  Prussian  envoy 
had  again  been  appointed  at  the  Vatican;  all  but  three  of  the 
vacant  bishoprics  were  filled  by  agreement  between  the  p<^ 
and  the  king,  and  the  sequestrated  revenues  were  restored. 
Finally,  in  1886,  a  fresh  law,  besides  other  concessions,  did 
away  with  the  Kultur  Examen,  and  exempted  seminaries  from 
state  control  It  also  abolished  the  ecclesiastical  coiut,  which, 
in  fact,  had  proved  to  be  almost  unworkable,  for  no  priests 
would  appeal  to  it.  By  this,  the  real  Kultuikampf,  the  attempt 
of  the  sute  to  control  the  intellect  and  faith  of  the  clergy, 
ceased.  A  further  law  of  1887  penditted  the  return  to  Prussia 
of  those  orders  which  were  occupied  in  charitable  work. 

As  permanent  results  of  the  conflict  there  remain  only  the 
alteration  in  the  Prussian  constitution  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits;  the  Centre  continued  to  demand  the  repeal  of  this, 
and  to  make  it  the  price  of  their  support  of  govemmest 
measures;  in  1897  the  Bundesrat  permitted  the  return  of  the 
Redemptorists,  an  allied  order.  With  these  exceptions  absolute 
religious  peace  resulted;  the  Centre  to  a  great  extent  succeeded 
to  the  position  which  the  National  Liberals  formerly  held; 
in  Bavaria,  in  Baden,  in  Prussia  they  obtained  a  dominant 
position,  and  they  became  a  government  party. 

Meanwhile  Bismarck,  who  was  not  iatioudated  by  the  paiUa- 
mentary  opposition,  irriuting  and  embarmssing  though  it  wa#v 
resolutely  proceeded  with  bis  taak  of  developing  the 
MfMe  o^  material  resources  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  do  to 
nih^My,  ^^^  betur,  he  undertook,  in  addition  to  his  other 
oflices,  that  of  Prussian  minister  of  cMnmerce.  He 
was  now  able  to  carry  out,  at  least  partially,  his  railway  schemes, 
for  he  could  afford  to  ignore  Liberal  dislike  to  state  railways, 
and  if  he  was  unable  to  make  all  the  lines  imperial,  he  could  make 
most  of  them  Prussian.  The  work  was  oontinued  by  his  sue- 
cessors,  and  by  the  year  ^896  there  remained  only  about  oooo 
kilometres  of  private  railways  in  Prussia;  of  these  none  except 
those  in  East  Prussia  belonged  to  companies  of  any  jseat  import* 
4nce.  More  than  this,  Bismarck  was  able  to  obtain  Pru»ian 
control  of  the  neighbouring  sUtes;  in  1886  the  Brunswick 
railways  were  acquired  by  the  Prussian  govemaient,  and  in  1895 
the  private  lines  in  Thuringia.  The  imperial  railways  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  managed  in  close  connexion  with  the  Pniasiaa 
system,  and  in  1895  an  important  step  was  taken  towards  ex- 
tending Prussian  influence  in  the  south.  A  treaty  was  made 
between  Prussia  and  Hesse  by  which  the  two  states  together 
bought  up  the  Hcssc-Ludwig  railway  (the  most  important 
private  company  remaining  in  Getmany),  and  in  addition  to 
this  agreed  that  they  would  form  a  special  union  for  the  joint 
administration  of  all  the  lines  belonging  to  either  state.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  Hessian  lines  are  managed  by  the  Prussiaa 
department,  but  Hesse  has  the  right  of  appointingiope  director, 


and  the  e]^>enaes  and  prefita  are  divided  between  the  two  states 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  Thus  a  nudeus  and  precedent 
has  been  formed  simihir  to  that  by  which  the  ZMvtnm  was  begun, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  it  aiii^t  be  possible  to  arrange  similar 
agrffments  with  other  stales,  so  that  in  this  way  a  common 
management  for  aU  liaes  might  be  established.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  strong  opposition,  especially  in  South  Germany,  and  most 
of  the  states  cUng  to  tbe  separate  numagement  of  thdr  own  lines. 
Fearful  that  Prussia  might  obtain,  control  over  the  private  lines, 
they  have  imiuted  Prussian  policy  and  acquired  all  railways 
for  the  state,  and  oHich  of  the  old  opposition  to  Prussia  is 
revived  in  defeaceof  the  local  miiways. 

A  natural  supplement  to  the  nationalisation  of  railways  was 
the  devek>pment  ol  water  communication.  Tins  is  of  great 
importance  in  Gerreaay,  as  all  the  chief  coal-fields  and 
manufacturing  districtsr-Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia 
and  Alsace-— are  iax  lemovedirom  the  sea.  The  most  important 
works  were  the>  canal  from  Dortmund  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
and  the  J&hde  canal  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe,  which  enables 
WestphaUan  coal  to  reach  the  sea,  and  so  to  compete  better 
with  English  coaL  In  addition  to  tliis,  however,  a  large  number 
of  smaller  works  were  undertaken,  such  as  the  canalizatton  of 
the  Main  from  Ftankfert  to  the  Rhine,  and  a  new  canal  from 
the  Elbe  to  LObeck.  The  great  ship  canal  from  K  iel  to  the  Elbe, 
which  was  begun  in  1887  and  completed  in  1896,  has  perhaps 
even  more  importance  for  naval  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Rhine,  so  k>og  the  home  of  romance,  has  become  one  of  the 
great  arteries  of  traffic^  and  lines  of  railways  on  both  sides  have 
•caused  small  villages  to  become  large  towns.  The  Prussian 
government  also  planned  a  great  scheme  by  which  the  West- 
phaUan coal-fields  shoukl  be  directly  connected  with  the  Rhine 
in  one  direaien  and  the  Elbe  in  die  other  by  a  canal  which 
would  join  together  Mindeo,  Hanover  and  Magdeburg.  This 
would  give  iminCemipted  water  communication  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  for  the  Elbe,  Oder  and  Vistula  are 
all  navigabk  rivers  connected  by  caaals.  This  project,  which 
was  a  natural  contmuation  of  Bismarck's  policy,  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  Prussian  parliament  in  1899.  The  opposition 
came  from  the  Agrarians  and  extreme  Conservatives,  who  feared 
that  it  would  enaUe  foreign  corn  to  compete  on  better  terms 
with  German  con;  they  were  also  jeaknis  of  the  attention  paid 
by  the  government  to  oommerciai  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
not  immediately  interested.  The  project  was  again  laid  by  the 
government  beCoie  the  Prussian  Landiag  on  the  14th  of  April 
1901  and  was  again  rejected.  In  1904  it  was  once  more  intro-- 
duced  in  the  modified  form  of  a  proposal  of  a  canal  foom  the 
Rhine  to  Leine  in  Hanover,  with  a  branch  from  Datteln  to  Ham, 
and  also  of  a  canal  from  Berlin  to  Stettin.  This  biH  was  passed 
in  February  1905. 

Equally  important  was  the  action  of  the  government  in 
devebping  foreign  trade.  The  first  step  was  the  inclusion  of 
Hnmburg  and  Bremen  in  the  Zdherdn;  this  was 
necessary  if  Germanmaritime  enterprise  was  to  become 
a  natioiml'and  not  merriy  a  local  concern,  for  the  two 
Hnnsa  ctlics  practically  controlled  the  whole  foreign 
trade  and  owned  three-quarters  of  the  shippitig;  but  so  long 
as  thfiy  were  excluded  for  the  Customs  Unk>n  their  intetests 
were  jDore  Cosmopolitan  tlian  national.  Both  cities,  but  esped* 
ally  Hanlbuig,  were  very  reluctant  to  give  up  their  privflcges  and 
the  eomowrctal  independence  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost 
since  their  foundation.  As  a  dause  in  the  constitution  deter* 
mined  that  they  should  remain  outside  the  Customs  Union  tmtil 
they  voluntarily  offered  to  enter  it,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  overcoming  their  x>ppQBition.  Bismarck,  with  characteristic 
w^tgy*  proposod  to  take  steps,  by  altering  the  position  Of  the 
imperial  customs  stations,  which  would  practically  destroy  the 
commerce  oi-Hambucg,  jami  some  of  his  proposals  wUcfa  seemed 
contrary  to  the  constittition  asoused  a  very  sharp  resistance  in 
the  Bundesrat.  It  wasy  however^  not  necessary. to  go  to  ei* 
tnmities,  for  In  1881  the  senatex>f  Hamburg  accepted  an  agn»> 
ment  which,  after  a  keen  strugg^,  was  ratified  by  the  dtiseai. 
By  this  Hambttig  waa  tn  entsi  the  Ztlktnm;  a  part  of  the 
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harboarwat-toremainafreeporttaHd  the  empire  contributed  t*v« 
million  pound*  towards  rearranging  and  entarginif  the  harbour. 
A  similar  treaty  was  made  with  Bremen,  the  free  port  of  that 
dty  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  at  Bremerhaven; 
and  in  iftSS,  the  necessary  works  having  been  completed,  the 
cities  entered  the  Customs  Union.  They  kavt  hod  no  reason  to 
fcgret  the  change,  for  no  part  of  the  country  profited  so  mucb  by  \ 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  following  years,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  check  caused  by  Che  safoas  outbreak  of  cholera 
•t  Hamburg  in  xSos. 

During  the  int  yeasf  of  the  empire  Bismarck  had  occasionally 
been  asked  to  interest  himsdf  in  colonial  enterprise.  He  had 
refused,  for  he  feared  that  foreign  complications 
might  ensue,  and  that  the  country  might  weaken  itself 
by  dissipation  of  energy.  He  wsa  satisfiMi  that  the  Germans 
should  profit  by  the  conunerdal  liberty  allowed  in  the  British 
oolonies.  Many  of  the  Gennans  were,  however,  not  contented 
with  this,  and  disputes  reganUng  the  righu  of  German  settlers 
in  Fiji  causedsoroe  change  of  feeling.  The  acquisition  of  German 
colonies  was  really  the  logical  and  almost  neceisary  sequel  df 
a  protective  ptolicy.  For  that  reason  it  was  always  o^iposed  by 
the  extreme  Liberal  party. 

The  failure  of  the  great  Hamburg  homt  of  Godefroy  In  1879 
threatened  to  ruin  the  growing  German  industries  in  the  Sbuth 
Seas,  which  it  had  helped  to  build  up.  Bismarck  therefore  con- 
sented to  apply  to  .the  Reichstag  for  a  sute  guarantee  to  a  oonn 
pany  which  would  take  over  its  great  plantations  in  Samoa. 
This  was  refused,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  LibenI 
party.  Bismarck  therefore,  who  took  this  rebuff  much  to  heart, 
said  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
warned  those  interested  in  colonies  that  they  onist  depend  on 
self-help;  he  could  do  nothing  for  them.  By  the  support  of 
come  of  the  great  financial  firms  they  succeeded  in  formrag  a 
company,  wldcb  carried  on  the  business  and  undertook  fresh 
settlements  on  the  islands  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea.  This 
event  led  also  to  the  foundation  of  a  society,  the  DtuUcker 
Koionial  Venin,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg,  to  educate  public  opinion.  Their  immediate 
pbiect  was  the  acquisition  of  trading  stations.  The  year  1S84 
brought  a  complete  change.  Within  a  few  months  Gettnany 
acquired  extended  possessions  in  several  paru  both -of  Africa  and 
the  South  Seas.  This  was  rendered  possible  owing  to  the  good 
^inderstanding  which  at  that  time  existed  between  Germany 
and  France.  Bismarck  therefore  no  longer  feared,  as  he  formerly 
had,,  to  enoonnter  the  di&culties  with  Great  Britain  whkh  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion. 

His  conversion  to  the  views  of  the  colonial  party  was  gradual, 
as  was  seen  in  his  atUtude  to  the  pnpotod  aoiuisitioii  of  German 
.g^^  sutions  in  South- West  Africa.  In  Namaqualand  and 
^^*'  Bamaraland,  British  influence,  execdsed  from  Cape 
Colony,  had  long  beeq  strong,  but  the  Brteish  government  had 
refused  to  annex  the  country  even  when  asked  so  to  do  by  the 
German  missionaries  who  laboured  among  the  natives.  In  iMs 
F.  A.  tUdoitz,  a  Bremen  tobacco  merchant,  approached  Bis- 
marck on  the  question  of  establishing  a  trading  sUtion  on  the 
coast  at  An|^  Pegucfta.  The  chancellor,  while  not  discouraging 
LttdeciU,  acted  witb  perfect  fairness  to  Great  Britamt  and 
tfarooghout  18S5  that  country  might  havo  acted  had  she  known 
her  mind.  She  dM  not,  and  in  the  summer  of  1884  Bismardc 
decided  no  longer  to  await  ber  pleasure,  and  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
to  the  Orange  river,  with  tbe  eaception  of  Walfish  Bisy,  was 
taken  under  German  p(t)tection.  During^  tbe  same  year  Dr 
Nachtlgal  was  despatched  to  the  west  coast,  and  stealing  a 
march  on  his  British  and  French  rivals  be  secored  not  only 
'Higobmd  but  Cameroon  for  the  Germans.  On  the  east  coast 
Bismarck  acted  decisive^  without  refeaenoa  to  British  intemsts; 
A  company,  the  GesellschMfi  /tfr  deuUdie  KoUmiMatian,  was 
founded  early  m  xB&i  by  Dr  Carl  Peters,  who  with  two  com- 
pank>ns  went  <^  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  succeeded  in 
November  of  that  year  in  negotiating  treaties  with  various  chiefs 
on  the  mainland  who  were  alleged  to  be  independent  of  Zanslban 


In  this  itgfbn  iMtlsh  opposition  had  to  be  considered,  but  u 
February  188s  a  German  protectorate  over  the  territory  acquired 
by  Peters  was  proclaimed. 

Similar  events  took  place  in  the  South  Seas.  The  acquisition 
of  Samoa,  where  German  interests  were  most  extensive,  was 
prevented  (for  the  time  being)  by  the  arrangement  made  in 
1870  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes.  But  in  1884  and 
1885  the  German  flag  was  hoisted  oh  the  north  of  New 
Guinea  {to  which  the  name  Kaiser  WilhelmsUnd  has 
been  given),  on  several  parts  of  the  New  Britain  Archi- 
pelago (which  afterwards  became  the  Bismarck  Archipelago), 
and  oil  the  Caroline  Islands.'  The  last  acquisition  was  not  kept. 
The  Spanish  government  claimed  the  islands,  and  Bismarck, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  struggle  which  would  have  been  very  disastrous 
to  monarchical  government  in  Spain,  suggested  that  tbe  pope 
should  be  asked  to  mediate.  Leo  XIII.  accepted  tbe  offer, 
wMch  was  an  agreeable  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  popes 
determined  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  all  the  more 
gratefully  that  it  wis  made  by  a  Protestant  power.  He  decided 
in  favour  of  Spain,  Germany  being  granted  certain  rights  in  the 
Islands.  The  loss  of  the  islands  was  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  political  ad  vantages  which  Bismarck  gained  by  this  attcntton 
to  the  pope,  and,  kfter  all,  not  many  years  ehpsed  before  they 
became  German. 

Bismarck  in  his  colonial  policy  had  repeatedly  explained  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  found  provinces  or  take  over  for  the 
government  the  responsibility  for  their  administration;  he 
Intended  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  their  material  dev'elop- 
ment  to  the'  merchants,  and  even  to  entrust  to  them  the  actual 
government.  He  avowedly  wished  to  imitate  the  older  form  of 
Brithh  colonisation  by  means  of  chartered  companies,  which 
had  been  recently  revived  in  the  North  Borneo  Company;  tbe 
only  responsibility  of  the  imperial  government  was  to  be  tbdr 
piotecUon  from  foreign  aggression.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  the  territories  were  not  actually  incorporated  in  the  empire 
(there  would  also  have  been  constitutional  difliculties  in  doin^ 
that),  and  they  were  officially  known  as  Protectorates  {Sckua- 
f«MeM),  award  which  thus  acquired  a  new  signification.  In  iSSs 
two  new  great  companies  were  founded  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. The  Denlsek-Oil-A/rika  CfstUschaft,  with  a  capital  of 
£200,000,  took  over  the  territories  acquired  by  Dr  Peters,  and 
for  the  South  Seas  the  Neu-GttiAea  Cesdlschaft,  founded  by  an 
amalgamation  of  a  number  of  firms  in  1884,  received  a  charter 
in  1885.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  limit  the  imperial 
responsibility  as  Bismarck  intended.  In  East  Africa  the  great 
revolt  of  the  Arabs  in  1888  drove  the  company  out  of  all  their 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Dar<es-Salam. 
Tbe  company  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  itself;  troops 
had  to  be  sent  out  by  th^  emperor  under  Captain  Wisamano, 
who  as  imperial  commissioner  took  over  the  government.  This, 
which  was  at  first  a  temporary  arrangement,  was  afterwards 
made  permaitent. 

The  New  Guinea  Company  had  less  formidable  enemies  to 
contend  with,  Mid  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  three 
years  between  1889  and  1899,  they  maintained  a  full  responsi- 
bility fbr  the  administfation  of  then*  territory  till  the  year  1899, 
when  an  agrscment  was  made  and  ratified  in  the  Reichstag, 
by  whkh  fhe  possession  and  administration  was  transferred 
to  the  empire  In  retnm  for  n  subsidy  of  £»o,ooo  a  year,  to  be 
continued  for  tta  years.  The  wholeof  the  colonies  have  therefore 
hoff  oonM  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  empire.  They 
wwe  «t  frst  placed  tmder  the  direction  of  a  special  department 
of  tho  Foreign  Office,  and  in  1890  a  comcil  of  experts  on  cdonial 
matters  wad  instStnted,  wtafle  in  1907  a  separate  office  for  ootoinal 
affaiiawascrsatod. '  Int887the  twochief  societies  for  supporting 
the  ookmlal  Movement  joined  under  the  name  of  the  Demtscke 
KeloniolfuMttkafL  Thls'sodety  takes  a  great  part  in  forming 
public  opinion  on  c6k>nial  matters. 

This  new- policy  inevitably  caused  a  rivalry  of  interests  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain.  In  every  spot 
SI  which  the  Germans  acquired  territory  they  found  themselves 
in  opposition  to  BritSsh  inteMsts.'  The  settlement  of  Angn 
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^ttiMtAft  cauioil  mkh  iX^(o^in$  in  Capf.CokHiy»  which  was, 
r,  «au;cd)r  justified,  for  the  Cspe  ministiy  was  equally 
Kspoosihle  with  the  British  govcn^Dent  ior  the  dila- 
toiinest  which  tod  ^  the  loss  of  wb^t  is  now  German 
South- West  Alxica,  la  Togoland  and  CaaKfoon  British 
^^^  tttders  had  long  been  active,  and  the  proclamation  of 
9^tish  aofvitfeigBaiy  was  impending  whepi  the  German  flag  was 
hoistod.  The  settlement  in  East  Africa  menaced  the  old-esub- 
Uahed  British  influence  over  Zanzibar,  which  was  «U  the  more 
serious  becmise^iC  the  dose  connexion  between  Zanpbar  and  the 
riftkrs  of  theipersian  CoU;  and  Australia  saw  with  much  concern 
t^  Gtnnan  settlement  in  New  Guineat  efpeciaUy  as  a  British 
Protectorate  (which  in  the  view  of  Australians  should  have  in- 
chideKk  the  whole  ^  what  fiermnny  mm  allowed  to  take)  had 
pAsviously  been  established  in  the  island.  In  Africa  Britain  and 
Fiance  proceeded  to  nnnex  tenitory  adjacent  to  the  German 
acquisitions,  ^«nd  a  period  followed  during  which  the  boundaries 
oi  German^  French  end  BriiUsh  possessiona  were  detennined  by 
nc^tiation.  llie  overthrow  of  Jules  Ferry  'and  the  danger  of 
war  with  France  made  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
of  more  importance.  Bismarck,  by  siimmonipg  a  conference 
to  Berlin  (1884^1885)  to  discuss  African  questions,  secured  for 
Germany  a  European  recognition  which  was  very  grateful  to  the 
ttokMUA]  parties;  and  in  i83S,  by  lending  his  sun;x>rt  to  the  anti- 
^vory  movement  of  Cardinal  lAvigerkf  he  won  the  support 
of  the  Centre,  who  hed  hitherto  opposed  the  cotonial  policy. 
Finally  a  general  agreement  for  the  demarcation  of  Africa  was 
made  in  1890  (see  Anuca,  S  5)«  A  similar  agreement  had  been 
made  in  1886  regarding  tbe  South  Seas.  It  was  made  after 
Bismarck  had  retikcd  from  office,  and  be,  as  did  the  colonial  party, 
aeverely  criticized  the  detaila;  for  the  surrender  of  Zanzibar 
and  Witu  cut  short  the  hopes  which  hadbeen  formed  of  building 
up  a  great  German  empire  oontroUing  the  whole  of  East  Africa. 
Many  of  the  colonial  party  went  further,  and  critioaed  not  only 
the  detailsr  but  the  principle.  They  were,  mudk  offended  by 
Caprivi's  statement  that  no  greater  injury  could  he  done  to 
Gemaany  ihan  to  give  her  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  they  refused 
to  accept  his  contention  that  "  the  period  of  flag^oisting  was 
over,"  and  4hat  the  time  had  come  loe  consolidating  their 
possettions.  It  most,  heiwever,  be  eecogiMaed  that  a  continuation, 
of  tbe  ambilious  policy  of  the  last  lew  years  might  easily  have 
involved  Germany  in  dangerous  disputes. 

It  appeared  a  small  compensation  that  Gn$X  Britain  sur« 
rendered  to  Germany  tbe  island  of  Heligoland,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  Danes  in  the  Napoleonic  war^.  It 
Mr4r«-  was  annexed  to  Prussia;  the  natives  bom  before  the 
year  1880  were  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
till  ihe  year  igoi  no  additional  import  duties  wok  to  be  imposed. 
It  has  been  strongly  fortified  end  made  a  navaTstati^m. 

It  was  easy  for  the  Opposition  to  criticize  the  cokmial  poh'cy. 
They  could  point  out  that^  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  South- 
pg^gnu  ^^^  Africa,  no  territory  had  been  acquired  in  which 
0iammm  any  large  number  oi  German  emigranta  could  hve 
c»ioaiai  and  rear  families.  They  went  aea  rule  to  the  United 
0XPSOSIOB.  g^^^  ^  J  3^^  Ametka,  or  to  terrileri^  under  the 
British  flag.  As -markets- for  German  ptodiicta  the  colonies 
remained  of  small  importance;  in  1907  the  whole  yakie  of  the 
trade,  import  and  export,  between  Germany  and -her  colonies 
was  less  thaik  £3,300^000^  and  the  oost  of  administzation, including 
the  grant  to  the  ehipping  companies,  often  exceeded  the  total 
trade.  Many  mistakes  were  made  in  the  administration,  andicases 
of  nriaconduct  by  individual  officials  formed  the  text  for  attacks 
on  th^  whole  syiteak.  Generally,  however,  these  critidsme  were 
premature;  it  was  surely  wise,  wh^  the  opportunity  was  still 
open,  to  take  care  that  Getmany,  in  the  partition  of  tbe  world 
among  European  races,  should  net  alone  go  entirely  without  a 
riiare.  The  lack  of  colonia}  experience,  and,  often,  the  lade  of 
sympathy  with,  or  understanding  of^  the  ne^o  and  other  races 
over  whom  they  had  awomed  a  protectorate,  were  contributory 
Muses  in  tbe  skew  development  of  (kimany's  African  colonies. 
The  nnwillingneds  of  this  Reichstag  to  Sanction  the  expendtture 
ol  any  large  snmi  on  railways  sttd  other  public  works  also 


hindered  the  eIplot^ti^  of  the  economic  ireaoureea  of  very  large. 
areas.  Yet  at  the  dose  01  the  first  twenty-^ve  years*  existence 
of  the  colonial  .empire  it  might  be  said  that  the  initial  difficulties 
had  been  overcome,  and  sufficient  knowledge  gained  to  ensure 
(jerfMny  a  return  fairly  commensurate  with  the  e£forts  she  had 
.  put  forth.  The  neoessity  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the  natives  on 
the  side  of  the  government*  if  any  progress  was  to  be  made  in 
industry  or  trade,  was  a  lesoon  slowly  feamed.  After  the  Arab 
opposition  had  been  crushed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
there  siiU  remained  the  native  states  to  be  dnlt  with,  ^ 
and ,  few  tribes  voluntarily  submitted  to  European  ft^ 
control.  There  was  a  serious  rising  in  190571906,  "'"' 
when  thousands  of  Hves  were  lost.  In  TogoUnd  there  ' 
were  disturbances  of  a  comparatively  minor  character;  fh  the 
Cameroon  hinterland  ran^paigns  were  undertaken  against  tbe 
Fuhi  and  Bomueae  princes.  It  was,  however,  in  Soutb'Wcet 
Africa  (hat  the  Cermans  had  their  chief  and  most  bitt^  ex» 
perience  in  o^ial  warfare.  Though  "  annexed  "  in  1884  ft  w&s 
not  till  ten  years  later,  after  protracted  fighting,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots of  Namaqualand  recogmzed  Germany.  After  another  decade 
of  comparative  peace  war  again  broke  out  (1903)  and  spread  from 
the  Hottentou  to  the  Herero.  The  Anglo-Boer  War  had  then 
but  recently  ended,  fnd  in  Germany  generally,  and  especially  in 
military  circles,  it  had  provoked  much  adverse  criticism  on  the 
inability  of  the  British  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedier  con- 
clusion. To  their  surprise  the  (Germans  now  found  that,  against 
an  inferior  foe  operating  in  a  more  restricted  area,  they  were 
unable  to  do  as  well  as  the  British  army  had  done.  The 
story  of  the  war  is  told  elsewhere  (see  German  South- West 
Africa);  it  lasted  well  into  1908  and  the  C»ermans  wece  indebted 
to  the  Ci^  Mounted  Police  for  material  help  in  bringing  it  to  an 
end.  As  it  progressed  the  (jecmans  adopted  niany  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  British  in  their  colonial  wars,  and  they  learned 
to  aivwedateuKMre  acciurately  the  immensity  of  the  task  which 
Lord  Kitchener  accomi^ished  in  overcoming  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  Boer  republics. 

It  was  obviously  little  use  acquiring  colonies  and  creating  manu- 
factures if  German  foreign  trade  wa%  to  be  in  the  han<is  of  other 
nationSf  As  early  as  x88x  the  government  had  pub- 
lished a  proposal  lor  a  subvention  to  German  shipping; 
it  waa  criticized  with  peculiar  energy  by  Bamberger 
and  the  Free  Traders;  a  Bill  introduced  in  1884  was 
abandoned,  but  in  1885  Bismarck  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote 
by  whichf  for  fifteen  yearn,  four  million  marks  could  annu^ly 
be  devoted  to  helping  a  line  of  mail  steamers  to  the  Pacific  and 
Australia  and  a  branch  line  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  agree* 
ment  was  made  with  the  Norddeutsche  Lloyd,  one  clause  of 
which  was  .that  ail  the  new  steamers  were  to  be  built  in  Germany; 
in  xSqa  a  further  vote  was  passed  for  a  line  to  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Zanzibar.  This  far  from  exhaiists  the  external  activity  of  the 
nation  and  the  govemnient:  the  establishment  of  studentships 
for  the  study  of  oriental  languages  enabled  Germans  to  moke 
their  way  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  and  to  open  up 
a  focsh  market  ior  German  goods;  by  the  great  excavations  at 
Pcrgamum  and  Olympia  Germany  entered  with  great  distinction 
on  a  field  in  which  ihe  way  had  been  shown  by  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  psqgresa  of  technical  studies  and  industrial  enter- 
prise enabled  Genpai^  to  take  a  leading  place  in  railway  and 
shipbuilding,  in  the  maaufaauze  of  military  weapons,  in  chemical 
experiments,  simI  in  electrical  work. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  new  pohcy  not  only  to  combat  Social 
Democracy  by>  sepresaion,  but  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
workingmen  bxextendingto  them  the  direct  protection 
of  the  state*  Recent  legislation,  culminating  in  the 
Gewerbwrdnung  of  1869,  had,  in  aocord^ce  with  the 
prindploa  of  the  Liberal  Economists,  or,  as  the  Germans  called 
it,  the  Manchester  School,  instituted  freedom  from  state  control 
in  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen.  The  old  gilds 
had  been  destroyed,  compulsory  apprenticeship  had  ceased; 
little  peotection,  however,  was  given  to  the  working  men,  and 
the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  were 
of  little  use,  as  there  was  no  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection. 
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Ud  Ci  tholics  bioughl  forward  motiotu  in  Iht  ReJchjtaE  demind- 
^^  ing  new  Inciory  kgiilation.  The  pcciih'ir  importince 
^^y^  of  the  CalhoUc  mDvcmenl  b  thit  II  llane  wu  >h1e  to 
some  extent  to  tpHt  the  SodaliMaon  Ihelf  criFn  jfromld. 
the  C»tliolii3  formed  «cie[ie«  wbttli  wet*  joined  bj  Urge 
numben  ol  Karkmin.  OrigiuiHl  b]'  Father  KoIpfBg  on  the 
Rhine,  they  soon  tprnd  over  ibe  nhok  at  Cithalic  Gnmuiy. 
Hcrr  von  Scliorlemfr-Ait,  ■  Catholic  landed  pnprjetor  tmn 
We&tphali^  Cormcd  simitar  ascociattons  among  the  peasants. 
The  mult  of  this  hai  been  that  the  Socia]  DemocnU  have  failed 
to  conquEi  the  Catholic  as  they  have  the  Pistesunt  dislricti. 
A  simitar  movement  licgan  among  the  Frotesnntt  lilet  the 
commercial  crisis  ol  iB;j,  which  (omis  an  epoch  In  German 
■bought,  since  II  was  from  that  year  Ihat  men  fir»l  begai 
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ment  which  in  later  yars 
remedy  the  evil  by  legislation.  A  mlnisler,  Rudolph  Todt, 
and  Rudolph  Meyer  criliciied  the  moral  and  econonHC  doctrines 
or  Liberjiism;  his  writings  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ctriiliic*- 
J'BijIe-^rfeitoTO'riN,  which  for  a  few  years  attained  comiderable 
notoriety  uttder  the  leadership  ol  Adolph  SiScker.  The  Pro- 
position as  has  the  Catholic  among  the  working  men;  hut  it 
received  considerable  support  imong  the  influentiai  elawes 
atcourt,  and  part  of  the  programme  was  adopted  by  the  tiin- 
SHVtlivo  party,  which  in '1S76  demanded  TTSIrlctiono^lfidtutrial 
Hbenyand  kgistailon  which  wotild  prevent  de  ruin  of  the 


niry  where  leatTied  opinion  has  so  mnch'  Influei 
m  public  BlTain  It  was  of  espedsl  impottanrc  thai  aevenl 
the  younger  teachers  separated  themselves  from  the  domini 
Maachestei  School  and  asseitcd  the  duty  ol  the  state  acliv 
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I  (ft.)'    Nearly  all  the  bauken 
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_^___  in  Germany  were  Jew*.    Many  of  the  leaden 

of  (he  Liberal  parlies,  t.[.  Banbcrf^r  and  Itaktt, 
were  ol  Jewish  origin;  the  doctrines  of  Liberalhm  were  Supported 
by  papei^  owned  and  edited  by  Jem;  htnce  tM  Wish  to  nstoi* 
more  fully  (he  avowedly  Christian  chancter  oT  the  state,  coincM- 
ing  with  (he  attack  an  the  influenre  ol  finance,  which  owed  to 
much  to  the  IJberal  economic  cfbctilna,  eiMly  AilpneraMd  inKi 
I  This  mi  SNkker.  I>uring 
te  agftattorr  gained  tanMit- 
turn  importance  in  Berlin,  Bmhii  and  other  PrvsMan  dlies, 
and  it  culminated  in  the  elections  of  that  ytar,  leadbig  b  tome 
cases  to  liols  and  acts  of  vfolcnce. 

So  long  as  the  govemmem  was  nndef  th*  Influence  ol  tha 
National  Liberals,  it  was  indifferCTt  if  not  hostile  to  these  move- 
ments. The  Peasants'  Union  had  actBslly  Wen  lotbidden  bf 
the  police;  Bismarck  bimscK  was  violently  atlaclied  far  his 
reputed  connexion  whh  a  great  Jewish  firm  of  bankers,  tie  hod, 
however,  kept  himself  informed  regarding  tbesa 
cUcfiy  by  neaiii  of  RemaaB  .WageOer;  an  aid  ■ 


/Cmnetfaaf,  and  la  the  year  1S7R  be  felt  faimself  free  to  ntnn 

ia  this  matter  to  hii  older  opinions.  The  new  pidicy  tufgetu4 
in  that  year  was  deSnilely  announced  at  the  opening  of  lb* 
sea^n  In  the  spring  of  I881,  and  at  the  meeting  ol  the  new 
Reicfaslag  in  November  iMi.  It  was  explained  in  a  apcech  frtn 
the  ihmfK,  which,  as  the  emperor  could  not  be  pcrsent,  became 
an  Imperial  message.  This  jsgenerally  spoken  of  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  help  of  the  Reichstag  wai  asked  for  "  bealfa« 
social  evQs  by  means  of  legislation  .  .  .  baaed  on  the  mbaal 
foundation  of  Chiiatianily."  Compulsory  insurance,  tbecnation 
of  eorpomte  anions  among  working  men  under  ihe  protcclioa 
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elements  in  the  reform. 

The  condition  of  parties  waa 
hope  to  wm  a  majority  foe  his  1 
not  obtain  the  monopoly  on  toh 
cover  Ihe  dpense.  TTie  firat  rei 
gilds,  to  Which  the  Conservatives  Miacfced  great  inapanancc. 
Since  iSeotheyceniinDed  toeiisi  only  as  vol  -  .-  . - 

with  no  puhKc  dotlci;  many  had  been  din 
•aid  to  have  brought  about  bad  Rsulu  in  the  m 
lodging-houses,  the  condition  of  ap|>naiicea,:(Upport  otuuB 
illness,  and  the  maintenance  of  labour  bunaua.  It  wn*  auppowd 
that,  H  they  could  be  trsiamf.  the  corporate  spiiii  mM 
prevent  the  working  men  from  falling  under  the  influmta  al  ihe 
Socialisls.    Tlielawof  rSSi,  while  it  left  membership  voluotaiy. 


sicknas,  icddeni  or  old  age. 
Bismarck  hoped  by  Ihis  to  relieve  the  parishes  of  Ihe      ''"'^ 
burden  of  Ihe  poor-rate,  which  would  be  transferred      ^,^ 

govemmeni  would  be  greatly  extended.  The  fait  propoaal  b 
March  lUi  was  for  compulsory  insurance  against  acddoUL 
Every  one  employed  on  railways,  minas  and  lacloriea  wn*  t* 
be  insured  n)  an  impMal  office;  the  premium  was  lo  be  divided 
equally  between  maateni  Worknien  and  the  slate.  1 1  wu  bittoly 
oppeced  by  (he  Liberals,  etj^edally  by  Bamboger;  aU  ■■«"•"'■■' 
faturei  were  altered  by  th«  Reidutag,  and  it  was  wiihdnwa 
by  the  govemhwni  after  ii  had  pasted  the  third  reading. 

In  iSSs  a  fresh  ichenK  was  laid  before  the  newly  eleocd 
Reichstag  dealing  with  insurance  against  accident  and  againsi 
sickness.  The  two  parts  weresaparated  by  Ibe  Rdchslag;  the 
second,  which  was  Ibe  rKcessaiy  prelude  to  the  other,  was  pa«ed 
in  1S83.  The  law  was  based  on  an  old  Pnuiian  principle; 
ddoiag 
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.  it  threw  the  whole  bardcn  of  cam- 
len;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  for  iha 
I  an  acddenl  the  injund  workman 
>m  the  sick  lund.  so  thai  the  cost  only 
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It  «M  not  UH 1B89  UmI  tile  gretUil  iM«v»tf)M,  duit  9f  iwaiMioet 
against  old  tfiB,  wm  cacried.  Tbc  oMigalion  to  iamrt  rctUd 
on  all  who  were  in  receipt  of  wacet<Qf  not  npoie  than  two  poands' 
a  week.  UalfjLliepreniiuin,accordii)gtotliewagfs  received,  was, 
IMud'hy  the  master.  The  penakm  began  Al  the  age.oi  sevenlty,; 
the  amount  varying  by  very  iooBiplkated  Aiks,  but  the  state- 
paid  a  ixed  turn  of  two  pouodt  ten  sbilliag>  annually  ia  addkion. 
to  the  pension.  Tfacae  aseaaurea  woiikcd  well.  They  wen  nt- 
garded  with  satisfaction  by  masters  aod  men  alike. .  Alterations' 
have  been  made  in  detail,  aad*  lurthar  altera^ona  demanded,, 
but  the  laws  have  established  themselves  in  j^raistice.  The  large] 
«jnount  of  8elf-<adaninistratkm  has  piteventedan  undueincMase! 
of  bureauctatio  power.  The  co-operatitm  of  maateis  and  men 
in  the  adodnist^Uion  of  the  spdHies  hai^  a  good  effect  on  the| 
lelations  of  the  classes.  ' 

Except  in  the  matter  of  insurance,  the  total  lesalt,  boirevsr,' 
for  the  moment  was  SmalL  The  demand*  repeatedly  made 
by  the  Centra  and  the  Cooaervatives  for  eieotive  factory  kgis-' 
lation  and  prohibitiDn  of  Sunday  labour  were  not  successful. 
Bismarck  did  not  wish  to  lay  heavfer  burdens  on  the  capitalists, 
and  it  was  not  tULa  later  period  that  they  were  carried  out. 

During  all  this  period  Bismarek'a  authodty  was  sa  gBtat,i 
that  in  the  coadua  of  fottlgn  affairs  he  wss  freed  from,  the' 
Potttga  criticism  and  onxNutioa  #hich  so  <tften  hampecedi 
mffsinr  bim  in  his  internal  policy,and  he  was  able  to  estahUshi 
'IfliJ^^  that  ^stem  of  alliances  on  which  for  so  many  years 
"^  the'p<rfitical  system  of  Europe  depended.  The  dose 
union  d  the  three  empiicS  which  had  eodsied  since  the  meetingr 
of  the  emperofS  in  rfiy^  did  not  survive*  the  outbreak  oi  dis- 
turbances in  the  East.  Bismarck  had  maintained  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  but  after  the  oqagreas  of  Berlia  he  found  UmSel^ 
placed  between  the  alternatives  of  friendship  with  Austria  or 
Russia.  Movements  of  Russian  troopaoa  the  western  froqtier 
threatened  Anstriai  and  the  tsatf,  in  ia  letter  to  the  Gcsraan' 
emperor,  stated  that  peace  could  only  be  maintained  if  Gensany 
gave  her  sut^wrt  to  Russia.  Bisnmrck,  mrtf  that  the  choicej 
was  forced  wpoii  Um,  detenninedin favour  ol  Austsia,  aaddwitiqgj 
a  visit  to  VIeana  in  October,  arranged  with  Count  Andeftssy  aj^ 
alliance  by  which  in  the  event  of  either  bcia^  attacked  by  Russia 
the  other  waa  to  assist;  if  either  was  attacked  by  any  powef 
other  thanRnsaa,  the  other  was  to  preserve  benevolent  aetitraUty 
unlesa  the  attacking  power  was  helped-by  |Cussiak  The  effcat  o| 
this  was  to  protect  Austria  from  attack  by  Russia,  and  Gbnttany; 
from  the  danger  at  a  combined  atUck  by  Fnnce  and  Russia* 
Bismarck  with  some  diftculty  |twituied  the  oonseal  of  tbd 
emperor,,  who  by  arranging  a  meeting  with  the  tsarhad  attemptac^ 
to  preserve  the  old  frtedship.  FVom  that  time  the  sHJaacw  wiil^ 
Austria  has  continued,  ta  tSS$  it  was  joined  by  Italyt  and  "wa^ 
renewed  In  i88jj  and  in  1891  for  sia  yeaflv  aad  if  not  then 
donooncedr  for  twdve. 

In  188s,  after  the  retirement  of  Goechakov^  the  relatioBS 
with  Russia  again  hnproved.  In  18S4  there  waa  a  meeting  ol 
the  three  emperors,  and  at  the  saaee  time  BismaidL  came  to  i 
close  understanding  with  Fhmce  on  colonial  qnestion& ,  Th^ 
period  of  quiet  did  not  last  long.  The  disastcciin  Tongkiag 
brought  about  a  chaage  of  ministry  in  Fsanoe«  aad  Buli^an 
affairs  again  aMenatcd  Austria  aad  Rumia.  Bismsrck  with  0Kat 
skill  used  the  growing  fbtelgn  coaq>iieationsas  a  means  ot  freeing 
himself  from  parhanientary  difficulties  at  the  sama.time  that 
he  secured  the  podtipi^ol  Germany  in  Europe. 

To  meet  the  increase  in  the  Fkcnch  army,  and  the  opeif 
menaces  in  which  the  Russian  pfcss  indulged,  a  further  increase 
g„^^^  in  the  German  army  aeemed  desirable.  The  Septennat^ 
ofSSr'  would  e3q>ire  in  1S8S.  In  the  autumn  of  s8$6  a  pco^ 
posal  was  kud  before  the Reichstagto  increaarthe  peace 
establishment  for  4he  next  seven  years  to  468,409  afceni  Th^ 
Reichstag  would  not  assent  to  this,  but  the  i^posstion  pSrties 
offered  to  vote  the  required  increase  for  three  years.  Bisniart;^ 
refused  to  accept  this  compromise,  and  the  Rcidwtag  was  disi 
solved.  Under  his  influence  the  Conservatives,  and  National 
Uberab  formed  a  coalition  or  C4trkl  by  which  each  agreed  to 
•upport  the  csndidatca  of  the  other«^    The  elections  caused 


gcealer  furitflsamt  than  t»y  whiqh  ha4  taken  place  since  1870. 
The  numbers  lyho^weat  to  the  poll  were  much  larger,  and  all  the 
cppositioa  parties,  except  the  Catholics,  including  even  the 
^Socialists,  suff^ered  severe  loss.  Bismarck,  in  order  to  win  the 
support  ol  th&  Centre,  appealed  direaly  to  the  pope,  but  Wind- 
tborst  took  the  resppnsibUity  of  refusing  to  obey  the  pope's 
request  on  a  soalter  purely  poUticai.  The  National  Liberals 
again  became  a  government  party,  but  their  position  was  much 
chao0ed  Theji  were  no  longpr,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  leading 
factor.  They  had  to  tal^e  the  second  place.  They  were  sub- 
ofdinate  to  the  Conservatives.  They  could  no  longer  impose  t  beir 
will  upon  the  gpvernment.  In  the  new  parliament  the  govern- 
menl  proi^osals  were  accepted  by  a  majority  of  223  to  48  (seven 
mtmbem  of  the  Centre  voted  for  it,the  others  abstained).  The  op- 
position consisted  chiefly  of  Socialists  and  Radicals  (.Freisinnigen) . 

The  foU  ofBqulanger  removed  the  iipunediate  danger  (rem 
Fiance,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  relations  with  Russia 
caused  sedoua  apprehensions.  Anti-German  articles  .  ^^,^ 
appeared  in  Russian  newspapers.  The  growth  ol  the  ««*" 
Nationalist  party  1a  Russia  led  to  measures  injurious  j^ate. 
to  Geimso  trade-  and  German  settlers  in  Russia. 
GtXBUM  vesseb  were  forbidden  to  trade  on  the  Niemen.  The 
increase  of  the  duties  on  iron  injured  German  trade*.  Stringent 
measures  were  taken  to  stamp  out  German  nationality  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  simik^  to  those  used  by  the  Germans  against 
the  Poles.  Foreigners  were  lorbidden  to  hold  land  in  Russia* 
The  German  government  retaliated  by  a  decree  oi  the  Reicbs- 
bank  refusing  to  d(«U  with  Russian  paper,  l^arge  accumulations 
of  tioopa  on  the  western  frontier  eycit^^arm  in  Germany  and 
Austria*.  During  a  short  visit  paid  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to 
Berlin  in  November  Bismarck  discovered  that  forged  despatches 
m{srepres9nCipgilho  palicy  of  Germany  in  the  Eastern  Question 
hsd  been  communicated  tp^him.  This  <lid  not  seem  to  remove 
all  dangfTiaod  in  February.  x888  the  government  introduced 
mtk  amendment f  to  the  imperial  Military  Lai|r  ezten<ffng  the 
4>blliatioA  for  service  fiopi  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  In  this 
.Vray  il  was  posaible  tp  iacrespe  the  war  otablishmontj  exduding 
the  Landstttrni,  by  about  half  a  million  men  without  adding  to 
tha  burden  In  time  of  peace.  Another  law  authorized  a  loan 
of  £14,000,000.  lor  military  equipment.  At  the  same  time 
the  teat  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ivas  published.  The  two  laws 
were  atk)pted  without  opposition.  Under  the  effect  of  one  of 
Biamarck'frspeechcBk.the  Military  Bill  was  unanimously  passed 
almost  vrithcsit  debate. 

It  was  probably  at  the  meeting  of  i384  that  a  secret  treaty, 
the:eKisfcence  of  which  was  not  known  for  many»  years,  was 
•arranged  batwe^  Germany  and  Russia.  The  full  teat  secnt 
hSa  never  been  published»  and  the  exact  date  is  up-  '  <^«<r 
■certain.  Either  sute  pledged  itself  to  observe  bene  ZJ^^ 
tolent  msttrality  in  case  the  other  were  aUacked 
by  a  third  pewer^  Apparently  the  case  of  an  attack  by  France 
On  Germany^or  by  Austria  qn  Russia,  was  expressly  mentioned. 
The  tseaty  lapsed  in  1890^  and  owing  to  Biamaxck's  dismissal 
was  not  renewed.  Caprivi  reCused  to  renew  it  becaiise  it  was 
doubtful  whether  by  increasing  the  number  of  treaties  the  value 
of  them  was  not  diminished.  Under  this  system  it  was  to  be 
appveheuded  that  if  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
Aiwtria  would  claim  the  su|^)OFt  of  Germany  under  the  Triple 
AUIsooe,  Rii^sia  aeutrality  tunder  this  treaty..  The  decision  of 
'  Germany  would  theoiretiicaMy  have  to  depend  on  the  question 
which  psfty  was  the  aggressor— a  question  which  notoriously, 
is.  hardly  aver  capable  .of  an  answer.  (For  this  treaty  see  the 
debate  in  tha.Heichstag  of  the  r^th  of  November  1896;  the 
Hambtt/rgcr  NocJimckkn  of  34U1  October  in  the  same  year; 
and  Schulthsss,  BmfPituckts  CuMtkUkoLmdiar,  1896.) 

The  emperor  WUliam  died  po  the  9th  of  March  x888.  He  was 
suaceeded  by  his  son,  who  took  the  title  of  Frederick  III.   In 
Italy  'the  eUer  title  of  king  of  piednu>at  has  heen    ^ 
abaosbed  in  the  newer  kingdom  of  Italy;  this  is  not    tUSifht 
the  cske  in  Germsny,  where  the  title  German  empecor    Ok 
is  merely  attached  to  and  not  substitnted  for,  that  of 
kmg  of  Prussia.    The  avenls  of  this  thart  reign»  wt^  last^ 
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only  ninety-dine  dsys*.  Iiave  ^tMy  *  petaonfcl  fiflUM;  tmd  Ue 
narrated  under  the  articles  FIledekIck  III.  and  BI81iaik:k. 
The  ilhieas  and  death  ef  the  emperor,  however,  destroyed  tlte 
last  hope  of  the  Liberals  that  they  might  at  length  succeed*  Co 
power.  For  a  generation  they  lud  waited  for  his  actftttiea, 
and  bitter  was  their  disappointment,  for  It  wta  known  that  his 
son  was  more  inclined  to^  follow  the  prind|rfes  of  Ksmarde  than 
those  of  h^  own  father.  The  emperor,  crippled'aBd  dyingthough 
he  was,  showed  dearly  how  great  a  change  fat  woiild»  bad  ne 
fived,  have  introduced  in  the  spirit  of  the  gevemmeiit.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  severely  to  reprimand  Pattkammer  hk  misusing 
government  influence  at  elections.  The  rainiater  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  this  practice,  which  had 
been  deliberately  revived  during  the  last  ten  years,  waa  thereby  ^ 
publicly  disavowed.  Bismarck's  own  position  would  natural^ 
have  been  serioudy  affected  by  the  fall  of  a  ctifleagne  with  whomj 
he  was  dosely  connected,  and  another  point  of  Internal  poUcy 
showed  also  how  numerous  were  the  <fiffeieBO»  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  emperor.  Laws  had  been  passed  pralcMigteg 
the  period  of  both  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  parliameots  fonn 
three  to  ^ve  years;  when  they  were  laid  before  the  emperor 
for  his  signature  he  said  that  he  must  consider  them. '  liimiick 
then  pointed  out  that  the  constitution' of  the  enpise  did  not 
authorise  the  emperor  to  withhold  hb  assent  from  a  law  which 
had  passed  both  the  Reichstag  and  the  Buodesratf  be  could 
as  king  of  Prussia  oppose  it  by  Ms  representatives  in  the  federal' 
council,  but  when  it  had  been  accepted  then,  It  was  his  duty  as 
emperor  to  put  the  law  into  execution.  The  emperor  accepted 
this  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  after  tome  delay  eventu-' 
ally  gave  his  consent  also  to  the  Prussian  law,  wMch  he  wus 
qualified  to  reject. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  William  IL  iqj^).  The 
first  year  of  the  new  reign  was  uneventful.  In  his  pubUa  speedMs 
^^^  the  emperor  repeatedly  expressed  his  revcMMte  'for 
H.  ^^  memory  of  bis  grandfather,  and  his  determiiiattoa 

to  continue  his  policy;  but  he  also  repudiated  the 
attempt  of  the  extreme  Conservathres  to  Identify  Urn  with  their 
party.  He  spent  nsuch  time  on  journeys,  vfsHIng  the  chief  courts 
of  Europe,  and  he  seemed  to  desire  to  preserve  ckMe  friettdrii^ 
with  other  nations,  especially  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Changes  were  made  In  the  higher  pMta  of  the  army  and  cMi 
Senrice,  and  Mottke  resigned  the  ofice  of  chief  «C  the  ataff, 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  bdd  with  such  great  distinction* 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1890  brought  a  decisive  evcuL 

The  period  of  the  Reichstag  elected  in  1887  expirsd,  and  theoew 

elections,  the  fir8tforaqQ{tt<]UennlalperftMi,woiikltak^ 

B/soStfct.  P**^-  '^^  ^^^"^  matter  for  dedsittn  wta  the'tee«| 
Che  Socialist  law;  this  expired  on  the  30tlidf  September 
iSgc).  Thegovemment  at  the  end  of  f  88^  introduoed  a  aew  lawi 
which  was  ahered  in  some  minor  nuUters,  and  which  waa  to  be 
permanent.  The  Oonservatives  were  prepaied  to  vota  for  It; 
the  Radicals  and  Centre-opposed  k;  tbe  decision  reated^iriththe 
National  Liberals,  and  they  were  wilfiB|rt»  accept  k  onoondition 
that  tbe  dause  wis  omitted  which  altowed  the  state  goverAments 
to  exdude  todiViduals  ftom  districts  in  which  the  aute  of'Siegq 
had  been  proclaimed.  The  finkl  diviston  took  place  on  tbe  25tU 
of  February  1800  An  amendment  had  been  carried  emittiag 
this  clause,  and  the  National  Libemis  tbeMfore  voted  for 'tha 
billin  ks  aniended  fonn.  The  ConservatWes  wcte  ready  to 
vote  as  the  government  wished;  if  Btsmarek  was  eostnt  'with 
the  ameiMed  biH,  they  would  votefor  k,  and  k  would  be  carried  t 
no  faistrttctions  were  sent  to  Vhe  party  t  thay  tkeiefote  voted 
against  the  biH,  and  k  was  loslt.  TlieHouaewas'iaunediatdy 
dissolved.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that,  as  tik  itf78>  the 
government  would  appeal  to  thecountry  to  retumaConservativa 
majority  wOlihg  to  vote  Cor  a  strong  law  ag^Tnst  the  Socfiilista. 
Instead  of  this,  the  emperor,  who  waft  in«cii  Hitensttd  in  social 
fefonp,  published  tw<o  proclamatfons.  In*«ne  adike«ed  to  the 
.  chaooeUorhe  declared  hl4  intetttion,  ai  «Wpeior,4f  IwiteADg-tlie 
lot  or-th«  working  classes;  for  tMs  putposa  he  praposed^ui  ^ 
an  international  congress  to  consider  the  pssslbiUly  of  metting 
tbe  raqdobmeauaiid  wishes  «f  the  waitlug  tmai4A  the  •chaiv 


wUc^  Ik  Iftbat  as  fciurof  fr«ila,  be  dkkied  dmt  the 
of  tbe  tkM  aftd  condkfons  el  labour  was  the  duty  of  tbe 
and  -the  ooMdl  of  stale  was  to  be  summoned  to  disouaa  this 
•ad  kladrsd  <«|«eBftioos.  BIsaurck,  who  wsii  iess  hopeful  t^ai 
the  empeioiv  and  dM  not  appneva  of  this  poKiqr,  waa  thochy 
prevented  from  Mflueodng  thealectiona  as  be  wimld  have  wriahed 
to  4o;  the  ooelMaB  parties,  in  ooosequoneo,  sttdend  sevi 
Sockdkts,  Centre  and  RladkalsgaiDcd  muDeroua  seats.  A  f( 
dtyt-titm  tbeefoctkm  Bhuarok  waadismiseed  from  office. 
diffewiBog  of  optafoo  baewaeii  him.  and' the  emperor  was  not 
a>nfiaid  to  aooiaft  rsfoim;  beyodd  this  was  the  more  aerJoos 
questkin  as  to  whether 'the  chancellor  or  the  eiiiperar  was  to 
diietit  the  oowse  of  the  goveranent.  The  emperor^  wbo,  as 
Bismaickr  aaid,  hiteadod  to  4)e  bis' own  chancellor,  required 
Bismarck  to  draw  up  a  decree  reversing  a  cabinet  order  of 
Pndetkk.  William  IV.,  wUch  gave  the  Prutsiaa  mtniater- 
pvssidcnt  tlm.iight  of  being  the  sole  meana  d  rommuafration 
bitireBi  the  otfaeriainisiria  and  the  kiag.  This  Bismardt  tcfaiscd 
M  do,  aad  he  waa  tbenian  ordered  to  send  in  Ida  resignation. 

Aaiong  those  aaoia  imtnrdiately.  connected  witk  tbe  govern* 
meat  his  fall  waa  acodinpanibd  by  a, feeling  of  relief  whtch  waa 
liot  foafinrd  to  the  Oppomtkm,  lor  the  buvden  of  hia 
rule  had  pressed  beavi^apoaaU.  There  waa,  hoarevcr,  i< 
no  dMmge  In  the  principles  of  govemmeai  or  avowed 
change  in  poUcy;  some  uaceiteinty  of  direction  and  ^^f*^ 
sudden  osdllatioas  of  policy  ahowed  the  presenoaof  a  less  cz- 
pefienced  hand.  Bismaaek^  <auoccssar,  General  von  Caprivi, 
held  a siaJUaraMnUnatioa,oCoffio^  but  the  chief  control  passed 
now  into  tlK  hands  of  the  emperor  .himself.  He  aspired  by  his 
owti  will  to  direct  the  poli^  6f  the  state;  he  put  aside  the  reaetve 
wUch  in  moderti  timca  is  geacBsily>  observed  even  1^  abaolutc 
rulers,  and  by  his  puUto  speechea.and  peisanal  lafiuence  took 
a  part  in  political  cont|ovengr«  Be  kMde  very  evident  the 
moaarchical  character  af  the  Prussian  state,  andgaaete  theoftoe 
of  emperor  a'prondaeace  greater  than  k  had  Mthierto  had. 

Oaersiukof  tfaiawasthatk  becaaoe  fnsreaalqgly  difficult  in 
polkJosl  discassicms  totaxmid  dtltictdng  the  wQtdaand  actiona  of 
the  emperor.  Prestortiooa  for  kso>^iaj$sli  heoMne  oommoocr 
tbanihey  win  in  fonnar.scigns;  and  the  difficulty  waa  touch  idt 
In  (he  conduct  of  parlianMntary  debate.  The  nde  adopted  was 
that  4iscttssiott  waa  pomitAad  on  those  speeches  of  tbe  emperor 
which  were  officially  fihhlishafl -in  the  Jgg»ftyaas«!eer>  It  was, 
.indoed>  not  easy  t^  wimWnf  that  >respea  and  reverence  wliich 
the  einperor  required,  shanld.  be  paid  to  fahn,  with  thst  opa 
critldsai  of  his  wards  whid)  seemed  necessary  (even  for  aelf« 
defence)  when  the  monarch  Condescended  to  beouaa  tbe  censor 
af  tbe  nphtions  and  adidas  af  large  pit'ties  and  classes  among  his 
subfeots.  The  attfyla  t*  oombine.  ileotonal  govemaent  with 
reprflsantathainstitntiona  wai  out  af  much  interest ;  it  waa  nsorc 
successful  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  owiaig  to  the  dis- 
otganitatian  of  pahtioat  pokUea'andthe  absence^  great  political 
ietdeis{  Id  Gemumy;  aa  alseWhetoe,  the  t^arliaflscnta  had  not 
sncceedediwinaitttaiotng  pufalic  laterest,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
thatcvcnthe^atfteadaaceof  members  was  very  iroegidar.  These 
was  below  •the' aaxfaca  much  dikcontenl  and  subdued  critidsB 
of  thei^Btaggsi  ^tiuiLot  the  qmnarchidd  power,  which  the  Orrmaas 
cattediiPysaniiairfMax^but  af  tar  ali  the  natioa  seemed  to  wekone 
the* gowenunentof'theempaoos,  ask  did  that «fBittnarck.  The 
mwasintia  which  waa  cauacd  at  first  bg^  the  unwonted  vieour  of 
his  utterances  subsided^. kak  becambiapparant  haw  strong  wss 
Ua>inflaehcefor  peacTt  and  Withihow  auay-^ided  an  activity  he 
supported  and  anooarsged  <avi^yaida  of  national  life.  Another 
nank  of  th^petsanal  goVctnaMat  by-ihe  emperor  was  that  it 
waa  iaiposslble^  in  dealing  withtecant  history,  to  delennine  how 
far  thisaiaioteraofatate  ware  sadly  rcaponsible  for  the  measutcs 
•which  theydefooded,  and: how  far  they  were  the  inatnuneau 
and  mouthpieom  af  the  policy  of  thaaaBperotd 

Tha^fiist  afforta  of  the.  "Mew  colwie/'  as  ihc  new  adminifitfa- 
tlon  wnatannad,  showed  some  aiteoipt  to  reoondle  to4h«sovei»- 
ment  those,  paitiea  and  paraons  wham  Bismarck  bad  kapt  li 
oppositlottv  The  doniiduation; of  sodalrefom waa  to  win awr 
theallegiancaof  the  wosUhi  maa  to  thftfaflMni>(  tbe 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  Gnelphs,  and  even  tbe 
Poles  were  taken  into  favour;  Windthocst  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction.  The  Radicals  alone,  owing  to  their  ill-timed 
criticism  on  the  private  relations  of  the  imperial  family,  and  their 
continued  opposition  to  the  army,  were  excluded.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  and  plesse  all  parties  failed,  as  did  the  similar 
attempt  in  foreign  policy.  Naturally  enough,  it  was  social  re- 
IWni  on  which  at  first  activity  was  concentrated,  and  the  long- 
ddayed  factory  l^islation  was  now  carried  out.  In  1887  and 
1888  the  Qeric^  anid  Conservative  majority  had  carried  through 

the  Reichstag  laws  restricting  the  employment  of 

women  andchBdren  and  prohibiting  labour  on  Sundays. 

These  were  not  accepted  by  the  Bundesrat,  but  after 
the  International  Congress  of  1890  an  important  amendment 
and  addition  to  the  Ceuerbeordnung  was.  carried  to  this  effect.  It 
was  fA  even  greater  importance  that  a  full  system  of  factory 
inspection  was  created.  A  further  provision  empowered  the 
Bundesrat  to  fix  the  hours  of  labour  in  unhealthy  trades;  this 
was  applied  to  the  bakeries  by  an  edict  of  1895,  but  the  great 
outcry  which  this  caused  prevented  any  further  extension. 

These  acts  were,  however,  accompanied  by  language  of  great 
decision  against  the  Sodal  Democrats,  especially  on  the  occasion 

of  a  great  strike  in  Westphalia,  when  the  emperor 
"YrrlSrf-  ^^um^  the  men  that  for  him  every  Sodal  Democrat 
iMk  was  an  enemy  to  the  empire  and  country.  None  the 

less,  all  attempts  to  win  the  working  men  from  the 
doctrinaire  Sodalists  failed.  They  continued  to  look  on  the 
whole  machinery  of  government,  emperor  and  army,  church  and 
police,  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  remained  completely  under 
the  bondage  of  the  abstract  theories  of  the  Socialists,  just  as  much 
as  fifty  years  ago  the  German  bourgeois  were  controlled  by  the 
Liberal  theories.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  national  character- 
istics appeared  in  them.  What  began  as  a  great  revolutionary 
movement  became  a  dogmatic  and  academic  school  of  thought; 
it  often  almost  seemed  as  though  the  orthodox  interpretation 
of  Marx's  doctrine  was  of  more  importance  than  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  men,  and  the  discunions  in  the 
annual  Socialist  Congress  resembled  the  arguments  of  theologians 
rather  than  the  practical  considerations  of  politicians.  The 
party,  however,  prospered,  and  grew  in  strength  beyond  all 
anticipation.  The  repeal  of  the  Socialist  law  was  naturally  wel- 
come to  them  as  a  great  personal  triumph  over  Bismarck  ;jn  the 
electionsof  1890  they  won  thirty-five,  in  189^  forty-four,  in  1898 
fifty-six  seats.  Their  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  artisans; 
among  their  open  or  secret  adherents  were  to  be  found  large 
numbers  of  government  employ€s  and  clerks.  In  the  autunm 
of  1890  they  were  able^for  the  first  time,  to  hold  In  Germany  a 
general  meeting  of  delegates,  which  was  continued  annually. 
In  the  first  meetings  it  appeared  that  there  were  strong  opposing 
tendencies  within  the  party  which  for  the  first  time  could  be 
brought  to  public  discus^on.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  small 
party,  die  Jungen^  in  Beriin,  who  attacked  the  parliamentary 
Udders  on  the  ground  that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  com- 
promise and  had  not  maintained  the  old  4ntransigeant  spirit. 
In  1891,  at  Erfurt,  Werner  and  his  followers  were  expelled  from 
the  party;  some  ctf  them  drifted  into  anarchism,  others  dis- 
appeued.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  section,  the 
iMder  of  whom  was  Herr  von  Vollmar,  who  maintained  that  the 
sodal  revolution  would  not  come  suddenly,  as  Bebel  and  the 
older  leaders  had  taught ,  but  that  it  would  be  a  gradual  evolution ; 
they  were  willing  to  co-<^)erate  with  the  government  in  remedial 
measures  by  which,  within  the  existing  sodal  order,  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  the  working  classes  might  be  advanced;  their 
position  was  very  strong,  as  Vollmar  had  succeeded  in  extending 
Socialism  even  in  the  Catholic  -parts  of  Bavaria.  An  attempt 
to  treat  them  as  not  genuine  Sodalists  was  frustrated,  and  they 
tontinued  in  co-operation  with  the  other  branch  of  the  party. 
Thdr  position  would  have  been  easier  were  it  not  for  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  government  to  crush  the  party  by  fresh 
legislation  and  the  supervision  exerdsed  by  the  potice.  It  was 
a  sign  of  most  serious  import  for  the  future  that  in  1897  the 
electoral  knr  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  altered  with  the 


express  poipoee  of  exrfudlng  the  SocaaUsU  from  the  Saxon 
Landtag.  This  and  other  symptoms  caused  serious  apprehenaioa 
that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  aher  the  law  of  universal 
suffrage  for  the  Rdchstag,  and  it  was  policy  of  this  kind  wUch 
maintained  and  justified  the  profound  distrust  of  the  governing 
dtiwfs  and  the  dass  hatred  on  which  Sodal  democracy  depends. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  weiesignsof  a  greater  wilUngness among 
the  Socialists  to  co-operate  with  their  old  enemies  the  Liberals. 

In  foreign  affain  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
was  nuunlainedybttt  the  emperor  failed  at  that  time  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  dose  understanding  Mmtmn 
between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  ctmstant  increase  uHjSS 
In  thearmiesofthese  states,  mode  a  stfll  further  increase  uom, 
of  the  German  army  desirable.  In  1890,  while  the 
Septennate  had  still  three  more  years  to  run,  Caprivi  had  to  ask 
for  an  additional  20,000  men.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an 
increase  of  this  kind  had  been  necessary  within  the  regular 
period.  Wheni  in  1893,  the  proposals  for  the  new  period  were 
made,  they  formed  a  great  chajige.  Compulsory  service  was 
to  be  made  a  reality;  no  one  except  those  absolutdy  unfit  was 
to  escape  iL  To  miake  enlistment  of  so  lar;ge  an  additional 
number  of  recruits  possible,  the  period  of  service  with  the  coloure 
was  reduced  to  two  years.  TIm  pariiameatary  discussion  was 
very  confused;  the  government  eventwdly  accepted  an  amend- 
ment giving  ihtm  $57,093  for  five  and  a  half  years  instead  of  the 
570,877  asked  fen*;  thb  was  rejected  by  210  to  162,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Centre  and  of  the  Radicals  voting  against  it.  Parlia- 
m^t  was  at  once  dissolved.  Before  the  electLns  the  Radical 
party  broke  up,  as  about  twenty  of  them  d^ermined  to  accept  the 
compromise.  They  took  the  name  of  thtPreiHnmge  Vereinigung, 
the  others  who  remained  under  the  leadership  of  Richter  forming 
the  Preisinmgi  Volhportn.  The  natural  result  of  this  s|^t  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  party.  The  Liberal  opposition  secured  only 
twenty-three  seats  instead  of  the  sixty-seve^  they  had  hdd 
before.  It  was,  so  far  as  now  can  be  foreseen,  the  final  collapse 
of  the  old  Radical  party.  Notwithstanding  this  the  bill  was  only 
carried  by  sixteen  votes,  and  it  would  have  been  thrown  out  again 
had  not  the  Poles  for  the  first  time  voted  for  the  government, 
since  the  whole  fA  the  Centre  voted  in  opposition. 

This  vote  was  a  sign  of  the  increasing  disorganization  of  parties 
and  of  growing  parliamentary  difficulties  which  were  even  more 
apparent  in  the  Prussian  Landtag.  Miquel,  as  minister  of  finance, 
succeeded  indeed  in  carrying  a  reform  by  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  on  land  and  buildings  were  transfetred  to  the  local 
government  authorities,  and  the  loss  to  the  state  exchequer 
nuule  up  by  Increased  taxation  of  larger  Incomes  and  industry. 
The  series  of  measures  which  began  in  1891,  and  were  completed 
in  1895,  won  a  more  general  approbation  than  is  usual,  and 
BHqud  In  this  successfully  carried  out  his  policy  of  reconciling 
the  growing  jealousies  arising  from  class  interests. 

Caprivi*s  administration  was  further  remarkaUe  for  the 
arrangement  of  commercial  treaties.  In  1892  treaties  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Bdgium  and  Switzerland  for 
twdve  years  bound  together  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent,  and  opened  a  wide  market  for  German 
manufactures;  the  idea  of  this  pc^cy  was  to  secure, 
by  a  more  permanent  union  of  the  middle  European  states,  a 
staUe  mariiet  for  the  goods  which  were  bdng  exduded  owing 
to  the  great  growth  of  Protection  !n  France,  Russia  and  America. 
These  were  followed  by  rimilar  treaties  with  Rumania  and  Servia, 
and  in  1894,  after  a  pCTiod  of  sharp  customs  warfare,  with  Russia. 
In  all  these  treaties  the  general  prindple  was  a  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  on  com  In  return  for  advantages  given  to  German 
manufaaures,  and  It  is  this  which  brought  about  the  struggle 
of  the  government  with  the  Agrarians  which  after  1894  took  the 
first  place  in  party  politics. 

The  agricultural  intefesU  hi  Germany  had  during  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that,  tQI  some  yean  after  the  foundation  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  empire,  the  production  of  com  and  food-stuffs  ^^ 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  population;  as  long  as  they 
exported  com,  potatoes  and  cattle,  they  required  no  protectioo 
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from  fordgn  compstitlon,  and  they  en}6ye<f  the  ftdvatiiages  of 
being  able-  to  purchase  colonial  goods  and  mannfaclured  articles 
<£heaply.  Mecklenbul^  and  Hanover,  the  purely  agrtcultyral 
states,  had  until  their  entrance  into  th<?CTistORis  Union,  followed 
a  completely  Free  Trade  policy.  The  6rst  union  of  the  Agrariaii 
party,  which  was  formed  in  1876  under  the  name  of  the  Sodcty 
for  the  Reform  of  Taxation,  did  not  place  protection  on  their 
programme;  they  laid  stress  on  bimetallism,  on  the  reform  of 
internal  taxation,  especially  of  the  tax  on  land  and  buildings, 
and  on  the  reform  of  the  railway  tariff,  and  demanded  an  increase 
in  the  stamp  duties.  These  last  three  points  were  all  to  some 
extent  attained.  About  this  time,  however,  the  introduction 
of  cheap  com  from  Russia  began  to  threaten  them,  and  it  was 
in  1879  that,  probably  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  Bismarck, 
they  are  first  to  be  found  among  those  who  ask  for  protection. 

After  that  time  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  importation 
of  food-stuffs  from  America.  The  increase  of  manufactures  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  made  the  introduction  of 
cheap  food  from  abroad  a  necessity.  In  the  youth  of  the  empire 
the  amount  of  corn  grown  in  Germany  was  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants;  the  amount  consumed  in  1899  exceeded 
the  amount  produced  by  about  one-quarter  of  the  total.  At 
the  same  time  the  price,  making  allowance  for  the  fluctuations 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  steadily  decreased,  notwithstanding  the 
duty  on  corn. '  In  twenty  years  the  average  price  fell  from  about 
235  to  135  marks  the  1000  kilo.  There  was  therefore  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  income  from  land,  and  this  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  great  growth  of  wealth  among  the  industrial  classes  had 
made  living  more  costly.  The  agriculturists  of  the  north  and 
east  saw  themselves  and  their  class  threatened  with  loss,  and 
perhaps  ruin;  their  discontent,  which  had  long  been  growing, 
broke  out  into  open  fire  during  the  discussion  of  the  commercial 
treaties.  As  these  would  inevitably  bring  about  a  large  increase 
in  the  importation  of  com  from  Rumania  and  Russia,  a  great 
agitation  was  begun  in  agricultural  circles,  and  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  Conservative  party  was  opposed  to  the  treaties. 
This  brought  about  a  curious  situation,  the  measures  being  only 
carried  by  the  support  of  the  Centre,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
Socialists,  against  the  violent  opposition  of  those  classes,  especi- 
ally the  landowners  in  Prussia,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
supporters  of  the  government.  In  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia,  a  great  agricultural  league  was 
fbunded  in  1893,  the  Bund  dcr  Landwirte;  some  7000  land- 
owners joined  it  immediately.  Two  days  later  the  Peasants* 
League,  or  Deutsche  Bauernhund^  which  had  been  founded  in 
1885'  and  included  some  44,000  members,  chiefly  from  the 
smaller  proprietors  in  Pomerania,  Posco,  Saxony  and  Thuringia, 
merged  itself  in  the  new  league.  This  afterwards  g^iined  very 
great  proportions.  It  became,  with  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
vnwX.  ii^uential  society,  which  had  been  founded  in  Germany  for 
defending  the  interests  of  a  particular  class;  it  soon  numbered 
more  than  200,000  members,  including  landed  proprietors  of  all 
degrees.  Under  its  influence  a  parliamentary  union,  t|ie  ]FF»r/- 
sckajtsvereinigungf  was  founded  to  ensure  proper  consideration 
for  agricultural  affairs;  it  was  joined  by  more  than  100  members 
of  the. Reichstag;  and  the  Conservative  party  fell  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  Agrarians. 

Having  failed  to  prevent  the  commercial  treaties,  Count  Kanitz 
introduced  a  motion  that  the  state  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
all  imported  com,  and  that  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold 
should  be  fixed  by  law.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  1894,  only  fif  t^ 
members  were  found  to  vole  for  this,  but  in  the  next  year  ninety- 
seven  supported  the  introduction  of  the  motion,  and  it  was  con^ 
sidered  worth  while  to  call  together  the  Prussiaa  council  ol  state 
for  a  special  discussion.  The  whole  agitatioa  was  extremfely 
inconvenient  to  the  government.  The  violence  with  which,  it 
was  conducted,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  highe^  circles  ol  tlw 
Prussian  nobility*  appeared  almost  aa  imitation  of  Socialist 
methods;  but  the  emperor,  with  his  woo^  en«cgy,  p^fsooally 
rebuked  the  kaders.  and  warned  them  that  th^  composition  of 
Prussiaa  nobles  to  their  king  vas  a  monstrosity.  Nevertheloss 
they  were  able  to  overthrow  the  chancellor,  who  was  specially 
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obnoxious  to  them.  In  October  1894  he  was  dismissed  suddenly. 
Without  warning,  and  almost  without  cause,  while  the  emperor 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  Eulenburgs,  one  of  the  most  infloentiil 
families  of  the  Prussian  nobility. 

Caprtvi's  fall,  though  it  was  occasioned  by  a  difference  between 
him  and  Count  Eulenburg,  and  was  due  to  the  direct  act  of  the 
emperor,  was  rendered  easier  by  the  weakness  of  his 
parliamentary  position.  There  was  no  party  on  whose 
help  he  could  really  depend.  TTie  Military  Bill  had 
offended  the  prejudices  of  conservative  military  critics;  the 
British  treaty  had  alienated  the  colonial  party;  the  commercial 
treaties  had  only  been  carried  by  the  help  of  Poles,  Radicals  and 
SotSalists;  but  it  was  just  these  parties  who  were  the  most  easily 
oflended  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  internal  le^slation, 
as  shown  in  the  Prussian  School  Bill.  Moreover,  the  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  attacks  of  the  Bisniarckian  press  to  which  C-^rivi 
was  exposed  made  him  unpopular  in  the  country,  for  the  people 
could  not  feel  at  ease  so  long  as  they  were  governed  by  a  minister 
of  whom  Bismarck  disapproved.  There  was  therefore  no  prospect 
of  forming  anything  like  a  stable  coalition  of  parties  on  which  he 
could  depend. 

The  emperor  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  succeSor  Prince 
Chlodwig  von  Hohenlohe.  Though  the  new  chancellor  once 
more  united  with  this  office  that  of  Prussian  minister- 
president,  his  age,  and  perhaps  also  his  character, 
prevented  him  from  exercising  that  constant  activity 
and  vigilance  which  his  two  predecessors  had  displayed. 
During  his  administration  even  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  afterwards  Count 
von  Balow,  became  the  ordinary  spokesman  of  the  govenuncnt, 
and  in  the  management  of  other  departments  the  want  of  a  strong 
hand  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  often  missed.  Between  the 
emperor,  with  wliom  the  final  direction  of  policy  rested,  and  his 
subordinates,  the  chancellor  often  appeared  to  evade  public 
notice.  The  very  first  act  of  the  new  chancellor  brought  upon 
him  a  severe  rebuff.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  which 
had  been  erected  in  Berlin  for  the  Reichstag,  cheers  were  called 
for  the  emperor.  Some  of  the  Socialist  members  remained 
seated.  It  was  not  dear  that  their  action  was  deliberate,  but 
none  the  less  the  chancellor  himself  came  down  to  ask  from  the 
House  permission  to  bring  a  charge  of  Ihe-majcsU  against  them, 
a  request  which  was,  of  course,  almost  unanimously  refused. 

The  Agrarians  still  maintained  their  prominent  position  in 
Prussia.  They  opposed  all  bills  which  would  appear  directly 
or  indirectly  to  injure  agricultural  interests  They  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  naval  policy  of  the  emperor,  for  they  disliked 
all  that  helps  industry  and  commerce.  They  would  only  give 
their  support  to  the  Navy  Bills  of  1897  and  1900  in  return  for 
large  concessions  limiting  the  importation  of  margarine  and 
American  preserved  meat,  and  the  removal  of  the  IndemnitiU 
Hackwcis  acted  as  a  kind  of  bounty  on  the  export  of  cora.  They 
successfully  opposed  the  construction  of  the  great  canal  from 
Westphalia  to  the  Elbe,  on  the  ground  that  it  woiild  fadliiale 
the  importation  of  foreign  cora.  They  refused  to  accept  all  tht 
compromises  which  Miquel,  who  was  very  sympathetic  towards 
them,  suggested,  and  thereby  brou^t  about  his  retirement  io 
May  2901. 

The  imposition  of  the  Agrarians  was  for  many  reasons  peculiarly 
embarrassing.  The  franchise  by  which  the  Prussian  parliament 
is  eleacd  gave  the  Conservatives  whom  they  controlled  a  pre- 
dominant position.  Any  alteration  of  the  franchise  was^  boi 
out  of  the  question,  for  that  would  admit  the  Socialists.  It 
moreover,  the  tradition  of  the  Prunian  court  and  the  Pnnsian 
govcraraenl.(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imperial 
government  if  inspired  by  Prussian  traditions)  that  the  Bobilitj 
and  peasants  were  in  a  peculiar  way  the  support  of  the  crown 
and  the  state.  The  old  distrust  of  the  towns,  of  manof  mctvicts 
and  artisaas»  still  continued.  The  preservation  of  a  peasant  cJms 
was  oonsidoed  necessary  in.the  interests  of  the  army.  Be«idri» 
I  inteUect«al  and  sodal  pi^udices  requirtd  a  siiong  1 
p«rty.  In  the  south  and  west  ol  Germany,  however;  tbe 
servative  party  was  practically  non-existent.    In  these  pnrtiw 
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owing  to  the  changes  introchced  at  the  revohition,  the  nobility> 
who  hold  Kttle  land,  are,  comt>aratively  speaking,  without 
political  importance.  In  the  Catholic  districts  the  Centre  had 
become  abeohitely  master,  except  so  far  as  the  Socialists  threaten 
their  position.  Those  of  the  great  industrialists  who  belonged  to 
the  National  Liberals  or  the  Moderate  Conservatives  did  not 
command  that  influence  which  men  of  their  class  generally  hold 
in  Great  Britain,  because  the  influence  of  Social  Democracy 
banded  together  the  whole  of  the  workitag  men  in  t  s<did  phalanx 
ol  irrecondiable  opposition,  the  very  first  principle  of  which 
was  the  hostility  of  classes.  The  government,  therefor^,  were 
compelled  to  turn  for  support  totbe  Centre  and  the  Conservatives, 
the  latter  being  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
Prussiaii  nobility  from  the  north-east.  But  every  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  policy  supported  by  these  parties  aroused  an 
opposition  most  embarrassing  to  the  government. 

The  Conservatives  distrusted  the  financial  activity  which 
centred  round  the  Exchanges  of  Berlin  and  other  towns,  and 
in  this  they  had  the  sympathy  of  Agrarians  and 
Anti-Semites,  as  well  as  of  the  Centre.  TTie  Agrarians 
believed  that  the  Berlin  Exchange  was  partly  re> 
sponsible  for  the  fall  of  prices  in  com;  the  Anti- 
Semites  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  financiers  were  of 
Jewish  extraction;  the  Centre  feared  the  moral  effects  of  specula- 
tion.  This  opposition  was  shown  in  the  demand  for  additional 
duties  on  stamps  (this  was  granted  by  Bismarck),  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  especially  in  the 
new  regulations  for  the  Exchange  which  were  cxirried  in  1896. 
One  clause  in  this  f6rbade  the  dealing  in  *'  futures  **  in  com, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  special  Prussian  law  required  that  there 
should  be  representatives  of  agriculture  on  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange.  The  members  of  the  Exchanges  in 
BerUn  and  other  towns  refused  to  accept  this  law.  When  it 
came  into  effect  they  withdrew  and  tried  to  establish  a  private 
Exchange.  This  was  prevented,  and  after  two  years  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  and  the  Berlin  Bourse  ^'as  again  opened. 

Political  parties  now  came  to  represent  interests  rather  than 
principles.  The  government,  in  order  to  pass  its  measures, 
^^^  was  obliged  to  purdiase  the  votes  by  class  legislation, 
^l^£,  and  it  bought  those  with  whom  it  coul4  make  the  best 
t^  bargain^— Ibcse  beinggcnerally  the  Centre,  as  the  ablest 

tacticians,  and  the  Conservatives,  as  having  the  highest 
social  position  and  being  boldest  in  declaring  their  demands. 
No  great  parliamentary  leader  took  the  place  of  Windthorsl, 
Lasker  and  Bennigsen;  the  extra  -  parliamentary  societies, 
less  responsible  and  more  violent,  grew  in  influence.  The  Anti- 
Siemites  gained  in  numbers,  though  not  in  reputation.  The 
Conservatives,  hoping  to  win  votes,  even  adopted  an  anti- 
Semite  clause  in  their  programme.  The  general  tendency 
Among  the  numerous  societies  of  Christian  Socialism,-  which 
broke  up  almost  as  quickly  as  they  appeared,  was  to  drift  from 
the  alliance  with  the  ultra-Conservatives  and  to  adopt  the 
economic  and  many  of  the  poUtical  doctrines  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  NaiionalSciialer  Verein  defended  the  union 
of  Monarchy  and  Socialism.  Meaowhile  the  extreme  spirit  of 
nationality  was  fostered  by  the  AU-deulschar  Verein^  the  policy 
of  which  would  quickly  involve  Germany  in  war  with  every 
other  nation.  More  than  once  the  feelings  to  which  they  gave 
expression  endangered  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  persecution  of  the  P<^  in  Prussia  naturally 
aroused  indignation  in  Austria^  where  the  Poles  had  for  long  been 
amongthe  strongest  elements  oii  which  the  government  depended; 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  prevent  the  agitation  on  behalf 
of  the  Germans  in  B^eroia  from  assuming  a  dangerous  aspect. 
In  the  disintegration  of  parties  the  Liberals  suffered  most. 
i'Jie  unity  of  the  Conservatives  was  preserved  by  social  forces 
and  tbe  interests  of  agricuhnre;  the  decay  of  the  Liberals  was 
the  result  of  universal  suffrage.  Originally  the  opponents  of 
the  landed  interest  and  the  nobility,  they  were  the  party  of  the 
educated  middle  class,  of  the  learned,  of  the  officials  and  finance. 
They  never  succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  the  working 
IXicn.    TLey  bad  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the 
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bapitalists,  and  were  not  even  faithful  to  their  own  principles. 
In  the  day  of  their  power  they  showed  themselves  as  intolerant 
as  their  opp<melits  had  been.  They  resorted  to  the  help  of  the 
government  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  opinions  with  which  they 
disagreed,  and  the  claims  of  the  artisans  to  practical  equality 
were  rejected  by  them,  as  in  earlier  days  the  claims  of  the  middle 
cljiss  had  been  by  the  nobles. 

The  Centre  alone  maintained  itself.  Obliged  by  their  con- 
stitution to  regard  equally  the  material  interests  of  all  classes — 
for  they  represent  rich  and  poor,  peasants  and  artisans-^they 
were  the  natural  support  of  the  government  when  it  attempted 
to  find  a  compromise  between  the  clamour  of  opposing  interests. 
Their  own  demands  were  generally  limited  to  the  defence  of 
order  and  religion,  and  to  some  extent  coincided  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor;  but  every  attempt  to  introduce  legislation  in 
accordance  with  their  wbhes  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  educated 
opinion  of  the  country,  which  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
authority  of  the  government .  In  the  state  parliaments  of  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  Hesse  their  influence  was  very  great.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  tendency  for  local  parties  to  gain  in  numbers  and 
influence— the  Volkspartei  in  Wiirttemberg,  the  Anti-Semites 
in  Hesse,  and  the  Bauembund  (Peasants'  League)  In  Bavaria. 
The  last  demanded  that  the  peasants  should  be  freed  from  the 
payment  to  the  state,  which  represented  the  purchase  price  for 
the  remission  of  feudal  burdens.  It  soon  lost  ground,  however, 
partly  owing  to  personal  reasons,  and  partly  because  the  Centre, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  influence  among  the  peasants,  adopted 
some  features  of  their  programme. 

Another  class  which,  seeing  itself  in  danger  from  the  economic 
changes  in  society,  agitated  for  special  legislation  was  the  small 
retail  traders  of  the  large  towns.  They  demanded 
additional  taxation  on  the  vast  shops  and  stores,  the 
growth  of  which  in  Berlin,  Munich  and  other  towns 
seemed  to  threaten  their  interests.  As  the  preservation 
of  the  smaller  middle  class  seemed  to  be  important  as  a  bulwark 
against  Socialism,  they  won  the  support  of  the  Conservative  and 
Clerical  parties,  and  laws  inspired  by  them  were  passed  in  Bavaria, 
WOrttepiberg  and  Prussia.  This  MiUdsland-PoiUik,  as  it  is 
called,  was  very  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  mind  which  was 
produced  by  the  policy  of  Protection.  Every  class  appealed 
to  the  government  for  special  laws  to  protect  itself  against  the 
effects  of  the  economic  changes  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  modem  industrial  system.  Peasants  and  landlords, 
artisans  and  tradesmen,  each  formed  their  o\vn  league  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests,  and  all  looked  to  the  state  as  the 
proper  guardian  of  their  class  interests. 

After  the  fall  of  Caprivi  the  tendency  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  revert  to  a  strong  Conservative  policy  in  matters  of 
religion,  education,  and  in  the  treatment  of  political  ^^ 
discussions  became  very  marked.  The  complete  ^^^„ 
alienation  of  the  working  dosses  from  Christianity  poo^ 
caused  much  natural  concern,  combined  as  it  was 
with  that  indifference  to  reb'gion  which  marks  the  life  of  the 
educated  classes  in  the  large  towns,  and  especially  in  Berlin. 
A  strong  feeling  arose  that  social  and  political  dangers  could  only 
bo  avoided  by  an  increase  in  religious  life,  and  the  emperor  gave 
the  authority  of  his  name  to  a  movement  ivhich  produced 
nunterous  societies  for  home  mission  work,  and  (at  least  in  Berlin) 
led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.  Unfortunately, 
this  movement  was  too  ojtten  connected  with  political  reaction, 
and  the  working  classes  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  growth 
of  religion  was  valued  because  it  afforded  an  additional  support 
to  the  social  and  political  order.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
simiUr  to  that  which  existed  during  the  last  years  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  when  the  dose  assodation  of  religion  with  a  Con- 
servative policy  made  orthodoxy  so  distasteful  to  large  sections 
of  sodety.  The  government,  which  had  not  taken  tvaming  by 
the  fate  of  the  School  Bill,  attempted  to  carry  other  measures  of 
the  same  kind.  The  emperor  had  returned  to  Bismarck's  policy 
of  joining  social  reform  with  repressive  legislation.  In  a  speech 
at  Kdnigsberg  in  November  1894,  he  summoned  the  nobler  «f 
Prussia  to  support  him  in  the  struggle  for  religion,  for  morality. 
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for  order,  against  the  putiei  of  Vm$hm^  o»  Revolution,  J^od 
shortly  afterwards  an  amendinent  of  the  CiiiniBal  Code,  conv 
_  monly  called  the  Umslim-Vorlage,  was  introduced, 
vZiage. '  coi^&ining  provisions  to  check  attexapts  to  undermine 
the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  making  it  a  crime 
punishable  with  three  years*  imprisonment  to  attack  religioQ, 
monarchy,  marriage,  the  family  or  property  by  abusive  expres- 
sions in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  public  peace.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure  occupied  most  of  the  session  of  1895; 
the  bill  was  amended  by  the  Centre  so  as  to  make  it  even  more 
strongly  a  measure  for  the  defence  of  religion;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  to  defend  public  morality,  by  forbidding  the  public 
exhibition  of  pictures  or  statues,  or  the  sale  of  writings,  which, 
"  without  being  actually  obscene,  might  rudely  offend  the  feeling 
of  modesty."  These  Clerical  amendments  aroused  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation.  It  was  represented  that  the  freedom  of 
art  and  literature  was  being  endangered,  and  the  government 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  bilL  The  tendency  towards  a 
stricter  censorship  was  shown  by  a  proposal  which  was  carried 
through  the  Prussian  parliament  for  controlling  the  instruction 
given  at  the  universities  by  the  PrwatdctenUn.  Some  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  especially  Baron  von  Stumm,  the  great  manu- 
facturer (one  of  Bismarck's  chief  advisers  on  industrial  matters), 
demanded  protection  against  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors with  whose  economic  doctrines  they  did  not  agree; 
pastors  who  took  part  in  the  Christian-Social  movement  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  government;  and  Professor  Delbriick 
was  summoned  before  a  disciplinary  court  because,  in  the 
Preussische  JakrhUchcTt  which  he  edited,  he  had  ventured  to 
criticize  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  towards  the  Danes 
in  Schleswig.  All  the  discontent  and  su^idon  caused  by  this 
poUcy  broke  out  with  greater  intensity  when  a  fresh 
attempt  was  made  in  1900  to  carry  those  clauses 
of  the  old  Umslun-Vorlagc  which  dealt  with  offences 
against  public  morality.  The  gross  immoralities  connected  with 
prostitution  in  Berlin  had  been  disclosed  in  the  case  of  a  murderer 
called  Heinze  in  1891 ;  and  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal  law 
on  the  subject  was  introduced  but  not  carried.  The  measure 
continued,  however,  to  be  discussed,  and  in  1900  the  government 
proposed  to  incorporate  with  this  bill  (which  was  known  as  the 
Lex  Heinze)  the  articles  from  the  Umslun-Vorlage  subjecting 
art  and  literature  to  the  control  of  the  criminal  law  and  police. 
The  agitation  was  renewed  with  great  energy.  A  Coclhe-Vercin 
was  founded  to  protect  Kvllur^  which  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
In  the  end  the  obnoxious  clauses  were  only  withdrawn  when  the 
Socialists  used  the  forms  of  the  House  to  prevent  business  from 
being  transacted.  It  was  the  first  time  that  organized  obstruction 
had  appeared  in  the  Reichstag,  and  it  was  part  of  the  irony  of 
the  situation  that  the  representatives  of  art  and  learning  owed 
their  victory  to  the  Socialists,  whom  they  had  so  long  attacked 
•s  the  great  enemies  of  modem  civilization. 

These  were  not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
parties  of  reaction  caused  much  discontent.  There  was  the 
question  of  the  right  of  combination.  In  nearly  every 
^••"'•^  state  there  still  existed  old  laws  forbidding  political 
societies  to  unite  with  one  another.  These  laws  had 
been  passed  in  the  years  immediatdy  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  were  quiteout  of  place  under  modem  conditions. 
The  object  of  them  was  to  prevent  a  network  of  sodtfties  from 
bdng  formed  extending  over  large  districts,  and  so  acqmring 
pc^ticfld  power.  In  1895  the  Pru^an  police  used  tt  law  of  1850 
as  a  pretext  for  di^olving  the  Sodalist  organisation  tn  BerHn, 
as  had  been  done  twenty  years  before.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Rdchstag  demanded  that  an  imperial  law  should  be  passed 
repealing  these  laws  and  establishing  the  rig^t  of  combination, 
and  they  refused  to  pass  the  revised  Civil  Code  until  the  chancdlor 
promised  that  this  should  be  done.  Instead  of  this  ctmrse  being 
adopted,  however,  spedal  laws  were  introduced  in  most  of  the 
states,  which,  eq)eoially  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  wMle  they  gave 
the  right  of  combination,  increased  the  power  of  the  police  to 
forbid  assemblies  and  societies.  It  was  apparent  that  large  and 
influential  parties  still  regarded  political  meetings  as  something 
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in  themselves  dangerous  and  demotaKdng,  and  bence  tbe  drwaid 
of  the  Conservatives  that  women  and  young  persons  should  be 
forbidden  to  attend.  In  Prussia  a  majority  of  the  Upper  House 
and  a  very-  large  minority  of  the  Lower  House  (193  to  906) 
voted  for  an  amendment  expressly  empowering  the  police  to 
break  up  meetings  in  which  anarchistic,  socialistic  or  cooununistic 
doctrines  were  defended  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  be  dangenMis  to 
society;  the  Saxon  Conservatives  demanded  that  women  at 
least  should  be  forbidden  to  attend  socialistic  meetings,  and  it 
remained  illegal  for  any  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  be 
present  at  a  pditical  meeting.  In  consequence  of  the  aoncnd- 
menu  in  the  Upper  House  the  Piussian  law  was  lost;  and  at  last, 
in  i899»  A  short  imperial  law  was  carried  to  the  effect  that 
**  societiea  of  every  kind  might  enter  into  union  with  one 
another."  This,  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  chancdlor;  it  was 
the  time  when  the  Navy  Bill  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  win  votes.  The  general  feeling  of  distrust  which  this  pro- 
longed controversy  arouse4  was,  however,  shown  by  the  almost 
contemptuous  rejection  in  1899  of  a  BUI  to  protect  artisans 
who  were  willing  to  work  against  intimidation  or  violence  (tbe 
ZucbikauS'Vorlage),  a  vote  which  was  the  more  significant  as 
it  was  not  so  mudi  occasioned  by  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  was  an  expression  of  the  distrust  fdt  for  the  motives 
by  which  the  government  was  moved  and  the  rductance  to  place 
any  further  powers  in  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  set  himsdf  the  task  of  doing  for 
the  German  fleet  what  his  grandfather  had  done  for  the  army. 
The  acquisition  of  Hdigoland  enabled  a  new  naval  station  to  be 
established  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  the  comfJetion  of  the 
canal  from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  by  enabling  ships  of 
war  to  pass  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  greatly  increased  the 
strategic  strength  of  the  fleet.  In  2890  a  change  in  the  organira- 
tion  separated  the  command  of  the  fleet  from  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  was  responsible  for  the  representation  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  emperor  was  brought  into 
more  direct  connexion  with  the  navy.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  the  reign  four  line-of-battle  ships  were  added  and  several 
armoured  cmisers  for  the  defence  of  comhierce  and  colonial 
interests.  With  the  year  1 895  began  a  period  of  expansion  abroad 
and  great  naval  activity.  The  note  was  given  in  a  speech  of 
the  emperor's  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundatton 
of  tbe  empire,  in  which  he  said, "  the  Germ&n  empire  has  become 
a  world  empire."  The  ruling  idea  of  this  new  Well- 
Potitik  was  that  Germany  could  no  longer  remain 
merely  a  continental  power;  owing  to  the  growth  of 
population  she  depended  for  subsistence  on  trade  and  exports; 
she  could  not  maintain  hersdf  amid  the  rivalry  of  nations  unless 
the  government  was  able  actively  to  support  German  traders  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  extension  of  German  trade  and  in- 
fluence has,  in  fact,  been  carried  out  with  condderable  success. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  further  territory  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  doser  union  with  the  South 
African  Republic  was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  Pacffic,  however, 
there  were  great  gains;*  long-established  plans  for  obtaimng 
a  port  In  China  which  might  serve  as  a  base  for  the  growing 
trade  at  Tientsin  were  carried  out  at  theend  of  1897 ;  the  murder 
of  two  Catholic  missionaries  was  made  the  pretext  for  landing 
troops  in  the  bay  of  Kiao-chao;  and  in  aitaends  China 
granted  the  lease  of  some  $0  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  Jjj_ 
also  a  concession  for  building  railways.  The  emperor 
showed  his  strong  personal  interest  by  sending  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  tn  command  of  a  squadron  to  take 
possession  of  this  territory,  and  the  visit  of  a  German  prince  to 
the  emperor  of  China  strongly  appealed  to  the  popular  imai^na- 
tion.  The  emptor's  characteristically  rhetoricd  speeches  on 
this  occasion— particulariy  his  identification  of  his  brother  with 
the  **  mailed  fist  "  of  Germany— exdted  considerable  comment. 

*  In  1899,  following  the  Spuiisb-Aroerican  War,  Germany  pvu^ 
chased  die  Caroline,  Pelew  and  Marianne  Islands  from  S|iatn:in 
1S99-1900  by  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  America  ahe 
acquired  the  two  largest  of  the  Samoan  islands,  renouncing  in 
favour  of  Britain  her  protectorate  over  certain  of  the  Solomoa 
islands. 
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In  Turkey  the  govehimeAt,  helped  i|ti»  by  fJke  ptfsonal  interest 
of  the  emperor,  who  hJaueM  visited  the  suliin  at  Constuntinople, 
gained  important  concessions  lor  German  influence  and  German 
commerce.  The  Turkish  armies  were  drilled  and  commanded' 
by  German  oflkeis,  and  in  1899  a  German  firm  gained  an  im-, 
portant  concession  for  building  a  railway  to  Baghdad.  In  Brazil 
organized  private  enterprise  established  a  considerable  setth^ 
mcnt  of  German  emigrants,  and  though  any  political  power  was 
for  the  time  impossible,  German  coromefoe  increased  greatly 
throughout  South  America. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  which  the  events  in  China  had 
aroused,  a  very  important  project  was  laid  befbve  the  Reichstag 

in  November  1897,  which  would  enable  Germany  to 
Nmvmlpf  xake  a  higher  place  among  the  maritime  powers.  A 
VA7,'^'    completely  new  procedure  was  introduced.    Instead 

of  simply  proposing  to  build  a  number  o{  new  ships, 
the  bill  laid  down  permanently  the  number  of  ships  of  every 
kind  of  which  the  navy  was  to  consist.  They  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  X904;  and  the  bill  also  specified  bow  often  ships  of 
each  class  were  to  be  replaced.  The  plan  would  establish  ^ 
normal  fleet,  and  the  Reichstag,  having  once  assented,  woukl 
hMc  all  power  of  controlling  the  naval  bndget.  The  bUl  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Radicals;  the  Centre  was  divided; 
but  the  very  strong  personal  influence  ai  the  emperor,  supported 
by  an  agiution  of  the  newly-formed  Ftottemenin  (an  imiution 
of  the  English  Navy  League),  so  influenced  public  opinion  that 
the  opposition  broke  down.  A  general  election  was  inuninent, 
and  no  party  dared  to  go  to  the  country  as  the  opponents  of  the 
fleet. 

Scarcely  had  the  bill  been  carried  when  a  series  of  events  took 
place  which  still  more  fully  turned  public  attention  to  cotonial 

affairs,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  action  of  the  govero- 
''MMKr     ment.    The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 

showed   how  necessary  an  efficient  ^t  was  under 

modem  conditions,  and  also  caused  some  feeing  of 
apprehension  for  the  future  arising  from  the  new  policy  of  ex- 
tension adopted  by  the  United  Sutes.  And  the  brewing  of  the 
storm  in  South  Africa,  where  the  Boers  were  preparing  to  resist 
British  soterainty,  helped  to  make  the  nation  regret  that  their 
fleet  was  not  suf&cicfitly  strong  to  make  German  S3rmpathies 
effective.  The  government  used  with  great  address  the  bitter 
irritation  against  Great  Britahi  which  had  become  one  of  the 
most  deep-seated  elemeats  in  modem  German  life.  This  feeling 
bad  its  origin  at  first  in  a  natural  reaction  against  the  excessive 
admiratioa  for  English  institutions  which  distinguished  the 
Lifocrab  of  an  older  generation.  This  reaction  was  dehbcratcly 
fostered  during  Bismarck's  Uter  years  for  internal  reasons; 
for,  as  Great  Britain  was  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  parfia- 
mentary  government  and  Free  Trade,  a  less  favourable  view 
might  we^n  German  belief  in  doctrines  and  institutions  adopted 
from  that  country.  There  also  existed  in  Germany  a  curious 
compound  of  jealousy  and  contempt,  natural  in  a  nation  the 
whole  institutions  of  which  centred  round  the  army  and  com- 
pulsory service,  for  a  nation  t«4i06e  institutions  were  based  not  on 
military,  but  on  parliamentary  and  legal  institutions.  It  came 
about  that  in  the  minds  of  many  Germans  the  whole  national 
rcgcncr.ilion  was  regarded  as  a  liberation  from  British  influence. 
This  feeling  was  deliberately  fostered  by  publicists  and  historians, 
and  was  intensified  by  commerdal  ri>mlry,  since  in  the  stragf^e 
for  colonial  expansion  andtradie  Germans  noiturally  €ame  to  look 
on  Great  Britain,  who  held  the  field,  as  their  rivaL  The  sympathy 

which  the  events  of  1896  and  1899  awakened  (or  the 
Pn-BMr    Boets  caused  alhthese  feelings,  which  had  long  been 

growing,  to  brealc  out  In  a  popular  agitation  more 

widcspfcad  than  any  since  the  fowndationof  the  empire. 
It  was  used  by  the  Nationalist  parties,  in  Austriix  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  to  spread  the  cofkcption  of  Pan*Gcrmanism; 
the  Boers  as  Low  Germans  were  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  Teutonic  civilization,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  con- 
ception might  be  used  to  bring  about  a  closer  friendship,  and  even 
alliance,  with  Holland.  In  1896  the  emperor,  by  despatching 
a  telegram  oi  congratulation troPrctideAt  Kniger after thecollapse 
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4ii  the  Jameson  Raid^had  appeared  to  ideMify  himMlf  with  tJie 
national  feeling.  When  war  broke -out  in  1899  it  was  obviousiy 
impoasibleto  give  any  eflldent  help  to  the  Boers,  bat  the  govern- 
ment did  not  allow  the  moment  to  pass  without  using 
it  for  the  very  practical  purpose  of  getting  another  j^^' 
bill  through  the  Reichstag  by  which  the  navy  was  to 
be  nearly  doubled.  Some  difficulties  which  arose  regarding  the 
exercise  by  the  British  government  <^  the  right  of  search  for 
contraband  of  war  were  also  used  to  stimulate  public  feeling. 
The  Navy  Bill  was  introduced  in  January  1900.  There  were 
some  criticisms  of  detail,  but  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  only  a 
matter  of  bargaining.  Each  party  wished  in  return  for  its 
support  to  get  some  concessions  from  the  government.  The 
Agrarians  asked  for  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food; 
the  Centre  for  the  Lex  Hclnze  and  the  repeal  of  the  Jesuit  law; 
the  Liberals  for  the  right  of  combination. 

Hie  murder  of  the  German  ambassador.  Baron  von  Kettclcr, 
at  Peking  in  1900  compelled  the  government  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  joint  expedition  of  the  powers  to  China. 
A  force  of  over  soyooo  men  was  organized  by  voluntary  ^^^ 
enlistment  from  among  the  regular  army;  and  the  ctaaetUor, 
supreme  command  was  obtained  by  the  emperor  for 
Count  vcH)  Waldersce,  who  had  succeeded  Moltke  as  chvcf  of  the 
staff.    The  government  was,  however,  sharply  criticized  for  not 
first  consulting  the  Reichstag  in  a  matter  involving  the  first 
military  expedition  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.    It  was 
desirable  in  such  circumstances  that  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
statesman  than  Prince  Hobenlohe  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  before  the  Reidislag  met;  and  on  the  17th  of  October 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  as  cbancelbr  by  Herr  von  Biilow^ 
the  foreign  secretary.  (J.  W.  He.  ;  W.  A.  P.  ) 

It  reroainsionly  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  German  history 
in  later  years.  In  spite  of  the  denunciation  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  what  they  stigmatized  as  a  "  policy 
of  brag,"  the  general  popularity  of  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  strong  sea  power  was  proved  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  Navy  League,  which  in  1904  had  already  3595 
branches.  For  an  increase  in  the  navy  there  was,  indeed, 
sufllicieot' excuse  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  German  over-sea 
commerce  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine; 
the  value  of  foreign  trade,  which  in  1894  was  l^^SjOoOfOoo^  had 
risen  in  1904  to  £610,000,000,  and  in  the  same  period  the  tonnage 
of  -Gentian  merchant  shipping  had  increased  by  234%.  In 
the  session  of  1901  Admiral  von  Tirpit'z,  the  minister  «f  marine, 
admitted  in  answer  to  a  Socialist  interpellation  that  the  naval 
programme  of  1900  would  have  to  be  enlarged.  In  1903  Count 
Billow  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  tbc  government  was 
endeavouring  to  pursue  a  ttiiddle  course  between  "  the  cxtrava>> 
gant  aspirations  of  the  PamGennans  and  the  parochial  policy 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  which  forgets  that  in  a  struggle  for  li^ 
and  death  German/s  means  of  communication  might  be  cut  off." 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor  presented  to  the  Reichstag  a  com* 
parative  table,  drown  up  by  his  own.  hand,  showing  the  relative 
strength  of  the  British  and  German  navies.  Anin^ircd  article  in 
the  Cretizbaten  declared  the  object  of  this  .to  be  to  moderate  at 
once  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Pan-Germany  towards  Great 
Britain  and  British  alarms  at  the  naval  development  of  Germany. 
This  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  naval  agitation  and  counter- 
agitation.  In  1904  Count  Bttlow  again  found  it  necessary,  in 
reply  to  the  Socialist  leader  Bebd,  to  declare  that  the  Gcnhan 
naval  armaments  were  purdy  defensive.  "J  caniK>t  conceive," 
he  said,  **  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo*German  war  should  be 
seriously  entertained  by  sensible  people  in  either  country." 
On  the  jfith  of  November  1905  a  new  Navy  Bill  amplifying  the 
programme  of  1900  was  accepted  by  the  Federal  Diet.  The  Navy 
League,  encouraged  by  its  sucoe^  now  redoubled  its  exertions 
and  demanded  that  the  whole  programme  should  be  completed 
by  1912  instead  of  1917.  Bebel  denounced  this  agitation  as 
obviously  directed  against  England;  and  the  government 
thought  it  expedient  to  disavow  the  action  of  its  too  zealous 
alUos.  A  telegram  addressed  by  the  emperor  William  to  the 
presidents  of  the  League,  Generals  Ketm  and  Mengis»  led  t# 
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tcsigMkUDfarbnt  the  effect  •£  lUs  wi»  bufehr  oonittefaeted 
by  iht  presence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pmseta  aiiidL  tlK  king  of 
WiiriteiBberg  at  the  Annoal  congress  of  the  League  al  Stuttgact  in 
May,  whik  at  the  Colonial  Congress  in  the  autumn  the  necessity 
f&r  a  powerful  navy  was  again  one  of  the  main  themes  of  dis- 
cussion. That  the  goveameBt  was,  in  fact,  at  onis  with  the , 
'I.eague  as  (o  the  expediency  of  pvshingtur  the  naval  progcammfe 
inks  proved  by  tbe  revelations  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, ; 
Ml  McKenna,  im  the  debate  on  the  naval  estimates  in  the  British  < 
parliament  of  1909.  From  these  it  ivas  dear  that  tbe  Oendan 
govemntenthad  fbr  some  time  past  been  pressing  oa  its  naval 
armaments  with  little  r^ard  to  the  ostensible  programme,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  newest  types  of  battleships,  Great 
Britain  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  befoke  the  date  fixeil 
for  the  completion  of  the  programme,  Germany  might  establish 
at  least  an  equality. 

The  same  delemSncd  spirit  which  characterised  German  naval 
poKcy '  was  evident  also  in  her  relations  with  the  other  powers. 
The  suspicions  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
^1^  produced,  indeed,  for  some  years  a  koMl  of  nervouft- 
ness  in  the  attitude  of  the  government,  whose  deter- 
mination t0  assert  for  Geitnony  a  leading  international  T61e 
tended  to  isolate  her  in  Europe.  Thisi  nervousness  was,  in  1903 
and  1904,  especially  evident  in  the  efforts  t«  weaken  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  by  the  policy  of  what  BebeL  denounced  ss 
Germany  "  crawling  on  htt  stomach  befone  Riissia4."  Germany 
not  only  backed  up  Russian  policy  in  the  Esst,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  took  up  towards  her  an  attitude 
of  more  than  benevolent  neutrality,  but  the  cabinets  of  Berlin 
And  St  Peiersbtarg  Sntetedinto  an  agreement  under  vlikh  ptdttical 
offended  aj^ainU  cithet  government  were  to  be  treated  as  traitors 
to  both:  This  ammgement,  which'  made  the  Paissian.  police 
4he  iactivft  atties  of  the  Third  Section  in  the  persecution  .of 
nt^  political  suspects,  created  vast  indignation  among  all 

Kp^itf'  shades,  of  LibenJ  opinion  in  Germany,  an  indignation 
^rw  <which  culminated  with  the  famous  Kiimgsbeig  trial. 

"'*''  ■'  This  was  a  piosecution  of  nine  .German  subiects  for 
iedjtion,  conspiracy  and  iise-rnqfesti  against  the  RusSisjveiAperor, 
and  for  the  deoulation  of  books  and  pamphlets  attarking  him 
l»d  his  gDvemment.  The  defcndaata  were  poor  smug^ecs 
fiom  the  Esthonian  border  marshes,  w1k>  in  the  course  6f  their 
wdiaary  avocations  had  carried  bales  of  cevolutiottary  tracts 
Into  Russia  without  troubling  as  to  their  contents. .  Tbe  .trial, 
whicfa  took  place  in  July  19^  excited  widespread  attention. 
The  proaecution  was  conducted  with  ali  the  force  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  defence  was  uadertdcen  by  some  of  the  most  briibaat 
liberal  adw>cates  of  Germany  and  devdeped  in  effed  into  ah 
elaborate- indictment,  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  firat^iand 
evidence,  of  the  in&qtitiea  of  the  Rattlan  regime.  The  verdict 
ciithA  court  was  a  aedoos  rebuf  for  tbe  govertmkent;  after  a 
'ifMfa'iuaaiy  hivcstigatioa  of  nine  months,  and  a  puUic  trial  of  a 
lortnight,'the  majotthaiges  against  the  priaoners-wesedismfased, 
•ndi^  of  them  were  (Sendenmed  only  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
nent  fof  oonspbaey. 

The  progress  of  the  Ruaso; Japanese  War,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved Germanyiof  all  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  her  eastern 
irontiers,  and  produced  a  coirespbnding  diange  in  her  attitude. 
The  Russian  disasters  in.ManChuria  at- the  beginning' of  -1905 
(Were  followed  by  an  extragiidinary  demonstration  ofithecmpecpr , 
.WiUiahk's  ideas  as  to  '',  the  ^rid^wids  dbminion  of  >tbo  Hohen- 
collems,"  in  a  sort  of  imperial  proglvss  in  the  East,  made  for  the  | 
pui^Mse  of  impressing  thd  MahommcdaA  wodd  Mith  the  power 
of  Germany.    In  1904  the  .German  attitude  towardl  <*reat 
Britain  Mid  been  in  the  highest  degree  6ondIiatory;.the  Aaj^b^ 
f  rencb  agreement  as  to  Egypt  was  agreed  to  at  Berlin;  a,  visit 
of  King  Edward  VII,  to  Kid  was  redprocatcd  by  that  «<  the 
■German  squadron  to  PI)rmouth;  in  July  a  treaty  of  mbitraUMi 
was  sidled  between  the  two  countries,  whle  in  tbe  Reichstag 
the  dumodlor  declared  that,  Germany's  interests  in  Monocoa! 
tbeing  purdy  commercial,  the  understanding  between  France  and 
fagkind  as  to  that  country,  embodied  la  the  convention  of  the ' 
«bo(Apoli^4i  did  not  immediately  coocem  her.    This  attitude 
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William  landed  at  Tangier,  and  ia  seported  on  this  o<xaaon  to 
have  used  language  which  in  effect  amounted  to  a  promiae  to 
support  the  sultan  of  Moeocco  in  resisting  French  controL  His 
visit  to  tbe  Holy  Land  and  the  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalem 
■wese,  in  the  same  way,  a  striking  coup  de  UMlre  designed  to 
sCre^gthea  the  influence  won  by  Germiiny  in  the  touncils  of  tbe 
Ottoman  en^iice,  an  influence  which  she  had  been  careful  not 
to  weaken  by  taking  too-active  a  paK  in  tbe  concert  of  t\d 
powers  engaged  in  pressing  on  the  question  of  Macedonian 
reform. 

Meanwhile  picssase  was  being  put  upon  France  to  admit  tbe 
German  daim  ton  voice  in  the  affairs  of  North  Africa,  a  ciaim 
iortified  by  the  misskin  t>f  Count  yon  Tattenbacfa,.  German 
minister  at  Lisbon,  to  Fez  for  the  purpose  of  se<;uiing  from  the 
sheriAan  government-  9|iecial  privileges  for  Germany.  This 
aggressive  poUcgr  was  firmly  resisted  by  M.  Dclcass6,  the  Frendi 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  a  while  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  At  Berlin  powerful  influences,  notaliJy  that  of  Hecr 
von  Holatein*-ihat  »l)eterk>us  bmaipotenoe  behind  the  1 
Were  working  for  this  end;  tbe  crippling  of  Russia 
too  favourable  an  opfMlrtonity  to  be  neglected  for  crushing  the 
menace  of  French  armaments.  That  an  actt^al  threat  of  war 
waa  conveyed  to  the  French  government  <throa{^  tbe  German 
ambassador  at  Rome,  it  is  sa^)  th^re  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
iwar  was  preventcfd  was  due  partty  to  the  timi^y  of  French 
ministera,  partly  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  moment  Herr  von 
Hobtebi  shrank  fvom  the  responsS>ility  of  prtssing  luaaigaaients 
to  a  practical  conduslon.  The  price  of  peace,  however,  was  the 
tcslgnadott  of  M«  i>dcass6,  who  bad  been  prepared  to  maintain 
a.  bcdd  f BonU  Germany  had  perhapa  missed  An  opportunity  for 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  rivalry  of  Fiance;  but  she  had 
tnfiicted a ^amililitmn  bn  bee  rival,  aad pnA^ed bercapadcy  to 
make her.vctohetaidin.thecouiKilsof Europe.^'  Theproceedinp 
of  the  confeesoce  ol-AlgetirAs  (see  Moaooco)  emphasized  tbe 
restored  confidence  of  Germany  in  her  intematioaal  portion. 
It  waa  notably  the  ftert  pbyed  by  Austria  in  supporting  the 
German  point  of  vim  throughout  at 'the  o6nfereDce  that 
strangthened  tbe  position  of.Gennaay  In  Europe,  by  dm  wing 
oloSBr;  the  bonds  of  sjrmpathy  between  tbe  two  empii«s.  Hear 
Btiodg  this  po^oB  had  become  was  demonstrated  during  the 
crisis  that  aroae  After  the  revoluibn  in  Turkey  and  tbe  aasxeia- 
ikaio  of  Btenia  and  Uersegovina  by  Austria  in  October  X90S. 
The  complete  triumph  of 'Baron  vob  Aefareathal's  policy,  in  tbe 
face  of  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  European  powers,  was  due 
to  German  support,  aad  .Germany  suddenly  appeared  aa  tbe 
arbiter  of  the  affaim  of  the  Eosopean  continent  (see  Eunort: 
HMory)*  GctfraatmervouaneaayWhlch  had  aeen- British  intripaes 
everywhere,  and  auspected  in  tbe  beneficent  acriviries  of  King 
Edward  Vn.  a  Machiavellian  plan  far  Isolating  Geeroaiiy  and 
surmundins  her  with  a  hetof-hoiitil&foeQes,  gave  way  to  a  qiirir 
of  confidence  which  ooukl  afford  talaagh  a^  the  terror  df  Gcraiaay 
which,  to  judge  fitmi  the  sensational  reports  of  certain  popular 
British  jouiJtaalSf^md  sdzod  upon  Great  Britm'n. 

The 'great  position  'gained  by  the*  German  empiit  in  these 
years  waS  wlon  in  the  laoe  of  great  and  increadng  internal 
ouUies.  These  difficulties  wene,  in  the  main,  the  out* 
come  of  the  peciduar' constitution  of  the  empire,  of  ^HH!^ 
tlie  aingoUu-  oomprorajs^  whidh  it  mpwsented  between 
the  traditional  medieval  fpdity  itnd  tfce  organiaation 
of  ft  moderri  fetafe,  and  Of  the  confltets  of  kkali  and  of  interests 
to  which  this  gave  rise;  these  bdng  complicated  by  the  masterful 
pefsonah'ty  of  the  emperor 'WilBam,  and  his  tendency  to  eonfuse 
his  poshton  as  German  omperer  by  tbe>  wiU  of  the  fvinces  with 
his  position  as  king  of  Prussia  by  the  grace  of  G6d. 

In  general,  Geiinaay  had  passed  since  the  wsr  thmagh  a  social 
and  economic  Hevnlutiofl  similar  to  that  undergone  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  eariier  half  of  the  19th  century,  though  oa 
a  greater  atale  tod  at  a  much  accdenUed  pace.  .A  oountiy 

'  The  devatipn  o\  Count  fifllow  to  the  rank  (rf' prince  immediatdy 
after  the  crisis  was  significatitly  cbiAi^red  with  the  fame  hoooar 
bestowed  on  Bismaadiai  VersaiUaain  itn> 
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mtUfy  agtkukunl,  and  m  parts  purely  fctidil,  was  chahiged  into 
oae  of  vast  industries  and  of  great  conoenuations  of  population; 
and  for  the  femenC  cnatod  by  this  change  tixre  was  no  sudi 
safety-valve  in  the  repicsentative  system  as  had  existed  in  England 
sincetbe  Refbraa  Bill  In  spite  of  theelection  of  the  Reichstag  by 
manhood  ouiErage,  there  existed,  aS  Count  B(Uow  pointed  out  in 
1904,  no  raal  pariiaiptntary  system  in  Germany,  and  "  owing  to 
the  economic,  political,  social  «nd  religious  structure  6f  the 
nation"  there  could  never  be  one.  Of  the  numerous  groups 
composingthe  Qerma  n  pariiamfnt  no  oneeversecureda  majority, 
and  in  the  al»enoe  of  such  a  majority  the  imperial  government, 
pcmctkally  independent  of  padiMnent,  knew  how  to  secaie  its 
anent  to  its  measures  by  a  process  of'  bargaining  with  each 
group  in  turn.  This  system  had  curious  and  very  far-ieachhig 
rtsuhs.  Tktt  only  group  which  stood  outside  it,  in  avowed 
hostility  to  the  whole  principle  on  which  the  constitution  was 
based,  was  that  of  the  Sodai  Democrats,  **  the  only  great  party 
in  Germany  idiich,"  so  the  veteran  Mommsen  declared  in  1901, 
**  has  uiy  claim  to  political  rtMpect/*  The  consequence  was  the 
rapid  extension  and  widening  of  the  chasm  that  divided  the 
German  people.  The  mass  of  the  working-dass  population  in 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany  belonged  to'  the  Sodsl 
Democracy,  an  indusive  terin  covering  variations  o£  opinion 
from  the  doctrinaire  system  of  Marx  to  a  degree  of  Radicalism 
which  in  England  would  not  be  considered  a  bar  to  a  peerage. 
To  make  head  against  this,  openly  denounced  by  the  emperor 
Umself  as  a  treasonable  movement,  the  government  was  from 
time  to  time  forced  to  make  concessions  to  the  various  groups 
which  placed  thdr  sectional  interests  in  the  forefront  of  thdr 
programmes.  To  conciliate  the  Cathdic  Centre  party,  numeri- 
'aJly  the  strongest  of  all,  various  concessions  were  from  time  to 
Jme  made  to  the  Roman  Cathdic  Churdi,  e.g.  the  rqieal  in  1904 
of  the  datise  of  the  Anti-Jesuit  Law  forbidding  the  setthment 
of  individual  members  of  the  order  in  Germany.  The  Conserva- 
tive Agrarians  were  conciliated  l^  a  series  of  tariff  acts  (rfadng 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  and 
exempting  from  duty  aigricuhural  im^ements. 

The  first  of  these  tariffs,  whidi  in  order  to  overcome  Socialist 
obstruction  was  passed  en  Noc  on  December  13-14,  190a,  led 
to  an  alarming  alteration  in  the  bakjice  of  parties 
in  tlie  new  Rdcfastag  of  1903,  the  Socialists — who 
had  previously  numbered  58— -winning  8f  seats,  a  gain 
of  S3.  Of  the  other  groups  only  one,  and  that  hostile 
to  the  government — the  Poles — had  gained  a  seat.  This  startling 
victory  Of  the  Sodal  Democracy,  though  to  a  certaih  extent 
discounted  by  the  dissensions  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
party  which  were  revealed  at  the  congress  at  Dresden  fn  the  sfime 
year,  was  in  the  highest  degree  disconcerting  to  the  government; 
«but  in  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  Rdch«*Ag  it  facilitate 
the  woric  of  the  dumceUor  by  enabling  him  to  ludte  the  other 
groups  more  readily  against  the  common  enemy.  The  most 
striking  effect  of  the  devdopment  of  this  antagonism  was  the 
gradual  disappearance  as  a  factor  in  politics  Oi  tht  Liberals, 
the  chief  builders  of  the  Empire.  Their  pert  henceforth  was 
to  vote  blindly  with  the  Conservative  groups,  in  a  common  fear 
of  the  Social  Democracy,  or  to  indulge  in  protests,  futile  because 
backed  by  no  power  inside  or  outside  the  parliament;  thdr 
impotence  was  equally  revealed  when  in  December  190s  they 
voted  with  the  Agrarians  for  the  tariff,  and  in  May  1909  when 
they  withdrew  in  dudgeon  from  the  new  tariff  committee,  and 
allowed  the  reactionary  elements  a  free  hand.  The  poBtical 
struggle  of  the  future  lay  between  the  Conservative  and  Clerical 
elements  fh  the  slate,  alike  powerful  forces,  and  the  oiganized 
power  of  the  Sodal  DemocraQ^.  In  the  dectlons  of  1907,  Indeed, 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  owing  to  the  unparallded  exertion 
of  the  government,  had  a  set-'back,  its  representation  in  parlia- 
ment sinking  to  43;  but  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress, 
which  met  at  Stuttgart  on  tlie  tSth  of  August,  Herr  Bebd  was 
able  to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  its  defeat  at  the  polls,  the 
Socialist  cause  had  actually  gained  strength  in  the  country, 
their  total  poll  having  increased  from  3,010,771  in  1903  to 
5iS5o,ooo> 


In  addtdoa  to  the  politieai  strife^  sod  anxieiy  daef  to  this 
fundamental  deavage  within  the  nation,  Gennany  was  troubled 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  soth  century  by  friction 
and  JMlousies  arising  out  of  the  federal  constitutit^     ^SSl 
of  the  Empire  and  the  preponderant  place  in  it  of  '  '*'^** 
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Prussia.  In  the  work  of  pressing^on  the  national  and 
international  expansion  of  Germany  the  interests  and  views  6i 
the  lesser  constituent  states  of  the  Empfre  were  apt  to  be  over- 
looked or  overridden;  and  in  the  southern  states  there  was 
consideraUe  resentment  at  the  unitarian  tendency  of  the  north, 
wiiich  seemed  to  aim  at  imposing  the  Prussian  modd  on  the  whole 
nation.  Tliis  resoitraent  was  especially  conspicuous  in  Bavaria, 
which  dings  more  tenaciously  than  the  ot  her  states  to  its  separate 
traditions.  When, on  the  sstof  April  1902,  a  new  stamp,  withthe 
superscription  "  Deutsches  Rdch,"  was  issued  for  the  Empire, 
including  WOrttembetg,  Bavaria  refused  to  accept  it,  retaining 
the  stamp  with  the  Bavarian  lion,  thus  emphasizing  her  deter- 
mination to  retain  her  separate  ixMtal  establishment.  On  the 
a3rd  of  October  1 903  Baron  Podevils,  the  new  premlcv,  addressing 
the  Bavarian  diet,  dedared  that  his  goveramott "  would  combat 
with  afi  its  strength"  any  tendency  to  assure  the  future  of  the 
Empire  on  any  lines  other  than  the  federative  l>asb  laid  down 
in  the  imperial  constitution. 

This  protest  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  various 
governments  of  the  Empire.  In  1902  die  Ckrkal 
majority  in  the  Bavarian  diet  had  refused  to  vote 
£so,ooo  asked  by  the  government  for  art  purposes,  reatMti 
triiereupon  the  emperor  had  telegraphed  expressing  ^5JT^ 
his  indignation  and  offermg  to  give  the  money  himself,  '■vow. 
an  offer  that  was  politely  declined.  Another  instance  of  the 
emperor's  interference,  oonstituti<mally  of  more  importance  aa 
directly  afi^ecting  the  rights  of  the  German  sovereigns,  was  in 
the  questioa  of  the  succession  to  the  prindpality  of  Lippe  <see 
Lippk).  The  impulsive  character  of  the  emperor,  which  led  him, 
with  the  best  intentions  and  often  with  excellent  effect,  to 
interfere  evoywhcre  and  in  everything  and  to  utter  opinions 
often  highly  inconvenient  to  his  mii^steis,  was  the  subject  oC  an 
interpellation  in  the  Rdchstag  oa  the  soth  of  January  1903 
by  the  Socialist  Herr  von  VoUinar,  himself  a  Bavarian.  <  Coont 
BOlow,  in  answer  to  his  criticisms,  dedared  that ''  the  G^man 
peof^  desired,  not  a  shadow,  but  an  emperor  of  flesh  and 
blood."  None  the  less,  the  continued  *'  indiscretions  "  of  the 
emperor  to  incensed  public  opinion  tliat,  five  years  later,  the 
dumcdlor  himsdf  was  forced  to  side  with  it  in  obtaining  from 
the  emperor  an  undertaking  to  submit  all  his  public  utterances 
previously  to  his  ministers  for  approval  (see  Wniiiac  II., 
German  emperor). 

Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  complete  the  Germanization  of  tho 
frontier  provinces  of  the  Empire  by  conciliation  or  repression  con- 
tinued. In  this  respect  progress  was  made  eqwdally 
in  Abaoe-Lorraine.  In  May  1903,  in  return  for  the 
money  granted  by  the  RekksUtHdrr  for  the  restoration 
of  the  imperii  castlc'of  HohekOnigsburg  in  the  Vbsgcs, 
the  emperor  promised  to  abolish  the  Diktatwrparagrap^^'t  the 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Rdchstag,  and  the  exceptional 
laws  relating  to  Alsace-Lorraine  were  repealed.  Less  happy 
were  the  effbrts  of  the  Prussian  government  at  the  Germanisa- 
tion  of  Prussian  PoUnd  and  Schleswig.  In  the  former,  in  spite 
of ,  or  perhaps  because  of ,  the  attempt  to  crush  the  Polish  language 
and  spirit,  the  Polish  dement  continuously  increased,  rdnforced 
by  immigrants  from  across  the  frontier;  in  the  latter  the  Danish 
language  more  than  held  its  own,  ior  similar  reasons,  but  the 
treaty  signed  on  the  ixth  of  January  1907  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  as  to  the  status  of  the  Danish  "  optants  "  In  the  duchies, 
removed  the  worst  grievance  from  which  the  province  was  suffer- 
ing (see  SCHLESWIG-HotSTBIN  QtlESnON). 

Of  more  serious  import  were  the  yeariy  and  increasing  defidts 
in  the  imperial  budget,  and  the  consequent  enormous  growth  of 
the  debt.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
depression  of  the  eariy  years  of  the  century^  partly  was  another 
outcome  of  the  federal  consHtMHi,  which  made  It  difiouU  to 
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adftift  tbe^uclict  to  Um  giowin^  netdt  oi  the  EMpii*  witlidut 
AinmngiBg  t|ie  financw  of  iu  ooMtlUiteDt  sutttj  Tbe  ori^ 
ifrBfgm^  beotiM  acute  whes  UteestiBfttfit  for  the  year  v9O0 
dte  flf  *  dwwed  that  mne  ^as^iioovooo  would  have  to  be  raisod 
by  additiMMil.tsaBa^  Jacgeiy  to  ottdt  the;cost  ot  the  e^ 
^aoKted  aaval  prnBre—if.  The  budlgct  pieseatcd  W 
the  Reicfaetag  by  Pri»cefiUioa%  which  laid  new  bMsdena  Upon  the 
landed  imdcagtttMttclaMca^waafiercelyoppoeed  bythcAcnxiaM* 
and  led  to  tbe  bmikf-up  of  the  Libefal*Conteri^tive  biocion  iprhfiee 
9tipfMift  the  chanoeUor  had  tdicd  siace  the  dectioos  of  1906^ 
The  budget  waatoni  to  piocts  ib  ihecoinmiMee  selected  to  repbrt 
ott^;  the  Libeial  meflAbeti,  after  a  vaia  pcetest*  acceded;  and 
the  Conservative  majority  had  a  Coee  hand  to  amend  it  in  accocd* 
ance' with  their  views.  In  the  ktng  and  acrinonious  debates  that 
followed  in  the  Reichstag  itself  the  strange  spectacle  %ias  p^o* 
seated  of  the  chancellor  fighting  a  coalition  of  the  CoosetviatlVes 
and  theCatholk  Ctotre  withtheaidof  theSociaUstaaadLibcrali. 
The  contest  was  from  theficst  hopeless,  and,  butlar  the  personal 
request  of  the  emperor  tbat  he  w#iild  pilot  the  Finaaee  Ml 
through  the  Houae  in  some  shape  or  other.  Prince  Bflloir 
would  hare  resigned  early  in  the  jrear.  So  soon  as  the  budget 
waa  passed  l»  once  moee  tendesed  his  resignation,  a»d  o»  the 
X4th  of  July  a  special  edition  of  the  JmpaiU  Cotdie  announced 
tbat  it  had  boeo  accepted  by  tbe  emperor.  The  poet  of  imperial 
chanoeUor  waa  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  Theobald  von 
Bet hmann-Hellweg,  the  imperial  secretary  of  state  for  the 
interior.*  (W.  A.  P.) 

BibHograpky  pf  Cenmm  Histc^yj-'nMthough  the  authorities 
for  the  history  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  bqein  with  Caesar,  it 
fs  Tacitus  who  is  espectaUy  uadhil*  hia  Cermamia  being  (|a  in« 
valuable  mine  of  infoanation  about  the  eariy  inhahitaats  of  the 
country.  In  the  dark  and  disoodeied  centuries  whidi  followed 
these  are  onfy  a  few  scanty  notices  of  tbe  Germans,  mainly  in 
the  wmrks  of  foreiJBn  writers  like  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Jordanet; 
and  then  the  fith  and  9th  centuries,  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
learning  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  is 
nadwd.  By  the  end  of  this  period  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
estdbUshcd  among  moat  of  the  German  tribes;  the  monks  were 
the  tnvleca  of  the  new  learnings  and  we  must  look  mainly, 
attboiigh  not  csdasivdy,  to  the  monasteries  for  our  authorities. 
Thewotk  of  the  monka  generally  took  the  form  of  Annates  or 
Ckrotdedf  and  among  the  numerous  Gennan  raonaateries  which 
arefimouain  this  connexion  maybe  mentioned  Fulda,  Reichenau, 
St  CUll  and  Lerseb.  JFor  contemporary  history  and  also  for  the 
centoiyor  so  which  preceded  the  lifetimes  of  their  sMthon  these 
writings  are  feii^y  trustworthy,  but  beyond  this  they  are  little 
nuA-ethan  colleotions  of  Jcgenda.  .  Hiere  are  also  a  large  lumther 
of  liv(s  of  saints  and  churchmen,  in  which  the  Icfendaiy  element 
is  still  moae  bonspicuouk. 

With  regard  to  the  AnmaUs  and  Chrmdca  three  important 
considerations  mist  be  mentioned.  They  are  local,  they  are 
monaatk,  and  they  are  partisan.  The  writer  in  tbe  Saaon  abbey 
of  Corvey,  or  in  tlm  Franconian  abbey  of  Fttlda,.knowsonly  about 
events  which bappened  near^iis  owndoota;  he  reoo«ds,it  iS'ttve, 
oocunencca  which  rumour  has  brought  to  his  earn,  but  in  general 
be  is  trustworthy  only  for  Che  history  of  his  own  neighbourhopd., 
Tbe  Saxon-and  tlw  Franconiaa  annalists  know  nothing  ef  the 
distant  Bavarians;  there  is  even  a  gulf  between  the  Bavarian 
and  the  Sentbiaa.  Then  the  Annals  are  monastic.  To  their 
writers  tbe  affairs  of  the  ^reat  world  are  of  less  importance  than 

1  He  was  bom  on  November  ^.  i8<6,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Rhcniah  landowner,  and  grandson  of  Monts  August  voA  Bethmano* 
Hollwcg  (1795^1877).  profcMOr  of  law  at  Bonn,  oinobled  in  1940, 
and  from  195ft  to  l9fi3  minister  of  eduutioo  and  raligioaat  ^rUa< 
Hcrr  voo  Betnmann-Hoflweg  studied  law  at  Strassburg.  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  entered  the  Prussian  cMt  service  in  1882,  and,  passing 
saccessfully  through  the  various  stages  of  a  German  administrative 
career,  became  governor  <Obeiprisjdeot)  of  the  province  of  Branden-i 
burg  in  1^9*  lo  1905  he  became*  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior. 
Two  years  later  hesuqcccded  Count  Posadowsky  as  imperial  secretary 
of  state  for  the  Interior  and  representative  of  the  impem]  ehancelldr. 
and  was  at  the  'same  time  made  vice-president  of  tne  council  of 
Prassian  mhkistefs,  an  office  and  thio  whkh  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  nrofl  ycar>  and  were  now  agiuf:  tupprcseed.     < 


tbcddefthemooastetyitotlf.  TheS«aeinWidukind,foriDS(MC8^ 
gives  mopsspace  to  tbe  tale  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Vitus  tbaa 
be  does  to  several  .of  tbe  important  ^tampmgnt  ef  Henisr  tbs 
Fowl^.  Last^i  the  aaoalist  ia  «  partisan.  One  la  osm- 
eomed  lo  gkvifyiat  all>  coats  the  Carofingiaa  bouse}  a»»tfaer 
seicrificea  almost  eyatytbing  to  auack  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  le  defend  the  Papacy;  while  a  third  hoUs  a  brief  lor 
some  king  «c .  ompernr,  like  Louis  the  Pious  or  Otto  tbe 
Greal«  <..-.. 

Tw^diffimhies  aeemet  with > in. giving  an  account  «f  tbe 
souroesel  Getman  history^  In  the  7th,  S\h  and  9th  rmiffrjfj^ 
it  is  hard,  if  not  impoesible,  tediscoUOgletbehiatoryof  GenMny; 
from  tAat  oi  tbe  rest  ef  ithe  Frankish  empire  of  which  it  focnaed 
part;  in  kct  it  is  not  until  the  titneoC  the  dimensions  betweea 
theaoiM  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  that  there  ane  any  signs  ef 
demarcatiott  between  tbe  £ast  and  the  West  Franks,  or,  in  other 
words,  any  separate  history  of  Germany.  The  seeood  difficulty 
arises  later  and  is  dtie  to  the  connexion  of  Geiaany  with  the 
Empire.  Germany  was  always  the  great  pillar  of  the  imperial 
power;  for  seventl  centuries  it  was  the  Empire  in  everything 
but  ixi  name,  and  yet  its  political  history  is  often  4>vershadowed> 
by  the  glamour  of  eveoU  in  Italy^  While  the  chroniderr  wrere 
recording  the  deeds,  of  Frederick  I.  and  of  Frederick  LL  in  the 
peninsula,  the  domestic  history  of  Geraumy  remained  t<»a  large 
extent  unwritten. 

Among  the  early  German  cfaronidcn  the  Saxon  Widnkind,  tbe 
author  of  the /^^ei(ae.S0aE0ii»ca«,ia  worthy  of  mention.  He  waa 
a  monk  of  Corvey^  and  his  work  is  the  best  authority  for  the  early 
history  of  Saxony.  Laipbert,  a  monk  of  HenfeM,  and  Wida- 
kind's  countryman,  3nino,  in  his  J^  hdh  Ssxanko,  tell  tbe  stocy 
of  the  great  (contest  between  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope 
Gregory  VIZ.,  with,  special  refeienoe  to  the  Saxon  part  of  tbe 
sUuggfe.  But  perhaps  the  ablest  and  the  most  serviceable  d 
these  eariy  writers  is  Otto  of  Freising,  a  member  of  the  Babeo- 
berg  f  ami^.  Otto  was,also  related  to  the  great  house  of  Uohen- 
8taufen«a  reh^ionship  which  gave  him  access  to  sources  of 
information  usually. withheld  fc<Hn  theotdinary  monaatic  annalist, 
and  bis  work  is  very  valuable  for  the  earlier  part  ef  the  career 
of  Frederick  I*  Something  is  learned,  too,  from  biographic* 
written  by  the  monki;,  q(.  which  Einhard's  Vi(a  Karvli  Hagmi 
is  the  greatest  and  the  besty  and  Wipe's  life  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  IL  i«  valnaUe»  whSe  another  Carolingian  courtier, 
Nithaod,  has  a  special  interest  as,  almost  alone  among  these 
eariy  chroniders)  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  monk. 

The  monastic  writers  remain  our  chief  authorities  until  the 
great  change  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  printing;  although 
a  ccrtain^amount  ef  work  was  done  l^  clerical  vritere  attacked 
to  the  courts  of  various  rulers<  parallel  with  this  event  the 
revival  of  icarning  was  producing  agrcat  number  of  men  who  oould . 
write*  and,  more  impoirtant  siiU,  of  men  who  were  throwing  off 
themonastic  habits  of  thought  and  passing  into  a  new  intellectual 
atmosphere.  The  Renaissance  was  followed  by  the  fierce  con- 
troversies aroused  by.  the  Reformation,  and  the.  result  was  the 
output  of  an  enormous  mass  of  writings  cpvering  every  phase 
of  the  mighty  combat  and  possessing  every  Hlerary  virtue  save 
that  of  impaxtiallty.  But  aps^rt  from  theM  polemical  writings, 
many  of  which  had  only  an  ephemeral  value,  the  Renaissance 
was  the  source  of  another  stream  o(  historical  literature.  Several 
princes  and  other  leading  personages,  foremost  among  whom 
was  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  collecting  ^be  manuscripts  of  the  medieval 
chroniders,  and  these  now  began  to  be  printed.  The  chronide 
ef  Otto  of  Freisiqg,  which  appeared  in  i5is»  ^^^  ^  V*^  o^ 
Sinhord^  which  appeared  six  years  later„  arc  psdy  two  anoong 
the  many  printed  at  this  time.  The  publication  of  coUccU<ms 
of  chronicles  began  in  1529,  and  the  uncritical  fashion  in  wbicb 
these  were  reproduced  made  torgcri^  easy  and  frequent.  There 
was,  indeed,  more  than-a  zeal  for  pure  Icarniag  behind  this  new 
movement;  ior  both  parties  in  the  ^(eat  religious  controveny 
of  the  time  used,  these  records  of  the  past<  a^  a  storehouse  of 
weapons  pf  offence.  The  ProtesLanU  eagerij  sought  out  the 
writings  wKich  exposed  and  denotmced  the  arrogance  of  the 
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popes,  while  iht  Romanists  attempted  to  counter  £hem  wit^ 
the  numerous  fives  of  the  sainu. 

But  before  the  raw  material  of  history  thus  began  to  increase 
enormously  in  buUc,  it  had  already  began  to  change  its  character 
and  to  assume  its  modem  form.  The  Ckronide  still  survived  as 
a  medium  of  conveying  information,  though  more  often  than  not 
this  was  now  written  by  a  laymaa;  but  new  stores  of  information 
were  coming  into  existence^  or  rather  the  old  stores  were  expanding 
end  taking  a  diflferent  form.  Very  roughly  these  may  be  divided 
into  six  sections,  (i)  Official  documents  issued  by  the  emperors 
and  other  German  rulers.  (2)  Tteatics  oooduded  between 
Germany  and  other  powers  and  also  between  one  German  state 
and  another.  (3)  Despatches  sent  (o  England,  Spain  and  other 
countries  by  their  representatives  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
(4)  Controversial  writings  or  trtatisea  written  to  attack  or  defend 
a  given  position,  largely  the  product  of  the  Reformation  period. 
<S)  The  correspondence  of  eminent  and  observant  persons.  (6) 
An  enormous  mass  of  personal  impressions  taking  the  form  of 
Commentaries,  Memoirs  and  Diaries  (TagebUcker), .  Moreover, 
impOTtant  personages  still  find  eulogistic  biographefs  and 
defenders,  e.g.  the  fandful  writings  about  the  emperor  Msxi- 
miOan  I.  or  Pufendorf 's  De  rebus  gesiis  Priderici  WUAelmi  Magni 
ehetoris  Bntndenburpd. 

'  Through  the  dust  aroused  by  the  great  Reformation  controversy 
appear  the  dim  beginnings  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  writing 
of  history,  and  in  this  connexion  the  name  of  Avcntinus,  "  the 
Bavarian  Jlerodotus,"  may  be  mentioned.  But  for  many  years 
hardly  any  progress  was  made  in  this  direction.  Even  if  they 
possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  the  historiographers  attached 
to  the  courts  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  of  lesser  potentates 
could  not  afford  to  be  impartiaL  Thus  new  hist<mes  were  written 
and  <dd  ones  unearthed,  collected  and  printed,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  criticize  and  collate  the  mantkscripts  of  the  past, 
or  to  present  two  sides  of  a  questi<m  m  the  writings  of  the  present 
Among  the  collections  of  authorities  made  during  the  i6th  and 
17th  centiuries  those  of  J.  Pistorius  (Frankfort,  is83>i6o7), 
Of  E.  Lindenbrog  (Frankfort,  1609)  and  of  M.  Freher  (Frankfort, 
^6oo-x6ii),  may  be  noticed,  although  these  were  only  put 
together  and  printed  in  the  most  haphazard  and  unconnected 
fashion.  Passing  thus  through  these  two  centuries  we  reach  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  work  done  for  German 
hbtorical  scholarship  by  the  philosopher  Leibnita,  who  sought 
to  do  for  his  own  country  what  Muratori  was  doing  for  Italy* 
For  some  yeass  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  coUeciion  and 
arrangement  of  the  authorities  for  German  history  was  too  great 
tit^  undertaking  for  any  oi^e  man,  and  societies  under  very 
iniSuential  patronage  were  founded  for  this  purpose.  But  very 
slight  results  attended  these  elaborate  schemes,  although  their 
failure  did  not  deter  Leibnitz  from  pursuing  the  same  end. 
The  two  chief  collections  which  were  issued  by  the  philosopher 
are  the  Accushnes  kittorjUae  (169^-1700)  and  the  Scriptures 
rerum  Brunsvicensium;  the  latter  of  thoe,  containing  doco- 
nmits  centring  round  the  history  of  the  Welf  family,  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  at  Hanover  (i  707-1 711}.  Leibm'tz 
worked  at  another  collection,  the  Origines  Gueificaet  which  was 
completed  and  issued  by  his  pupils  (Hanover,  1750-1780),  and 
alw  at  Anncies  imperii  occidenHs  Brunsyiunses,  which,  although 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  the  kind  yet  made,  was  not  pub- 
lashed  until  edited  by  G.  H.  Peru  (Hanover,  i843>i846).  (5thec 
collections  followed  those  of  Leibnitz,  among  which  may  be 
ttientioned  the  Cefrpus  kiHoHcum  medii  aetn  of  J.  G.  Ectard 
(Leipzig,  X723)  and  the  Scnptcres  rerum  Cermauicarum  ot  J.  B. 
Mencke  (Leipzig,  1728).  But  these  collections  are  merely 
beaps  of  bistoriad  material,  good  and  bad;  tbe  documents 
therein  were  not  examined  and  they  are  now  quite  superseded. 
They  give,  however,  evidence  of  the  great  industry  of  Uieir 
authors,  and  are  the  foundations  upon  which  modem  German 
tcholarship  has  built. 

In  the  19th  century  the  scientific  spirit  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  German  system  of  education,  one  feature  of 
which  was  that  the  universities  began  to  require  original  work 
io€  SDIM  iif  their  degnea*    In  this  field  of  scaentific  research  Am 


Germans  were  the  pioneers,  and  in  it  they  are  stIU  pre-eminent, 
with  Ranke  as  their  most  famous  name  and  the  Monumtnta 
Oermaniae  kistoricc  as  their  greiitest  production.  The  Monu- 
menta  is  a  critical  and  ordered  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Germany  between  500  and  1500.  It  owes  its 
origin  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  statesman  Stein,  iiho  was 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  GeselUchaft  fUr  iUtere  dtulsche 
Geschichtskunde,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  work  was  begun. 
The  Gesdlschaft  was  established  in  18 19,  and,  the  editorial  work 
having  been  entrusted  to  G.  H.  Pertz,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Jdonumenta  was  published  in  i8a6.  The  work  was  divided 
into  five  sections:  ScriploreSj  Leges,  Diphmaia,  Epistotae  and 
Aittiquitates,  but  it  was  many  years  before  anything  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  two  last-named  sections.  In  the  three 
remaining  ones,  however,  folio  volumes  were  published  rcgulariy, 
and  by  1909  thirty  folio  volumes  of  Scriptores,  five  of  Leges 
and  one  of  DiplomatQ,  imperii  had  appeared.  But  meanwhile 
a  change  of  organization  had  taken  place.  When  Pertz  resigned 
^his  editorial  position  in  1874  and  the  Gesdlschaft  was  dissolved, 
twenty-four  fbUo  volumes  had  been,  published.  The  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  now  made  itself  responsible  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work,  and  a  board  of  direction  was  appohited,  the 
presidents  of  which  were  successively  G.  Waltz,  W.  Waltcnbach, 
E.  DQmmler  and  O.  Holder-Egger.  Soott  afterwards  as  money 
became  more  i^entifu]  the  scope  of  work  was  extended;  the 
production  of  the  folio  volumes  continued,  but  the  five  sections 
were  subdivided  and  in  each  of  these  a  series  of  quarto  volumes 
was  issued.  The  titles  of  these  new  sections  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  their  contents.  The  Scriptores  are  divided  into  A  uctores 
ahtiquissitki,  Scriptores  rerum  MeroriHgicarum,  Scriptores  rerum 
Langobardicarum  ei  Itolicamm,  Libelli  de  lite  imperalorum  et 
ponHficum,  Gesta  pontificum  RoiMnorum  and  Deutsche  Chroniken, 
or  Scriptores  qui  vernaeuh  lingua  usi  sunt.  The  Leges  are  divided 
into  Leges  luOiomtm  GermJanicorum,  CapUularia  regum  Pranconmt 
Concilia,  ConsHluHones- imperatorum  el  regum  and  Formulae. 
Three  quarto  tolnmes  of  Diplomata  regum  et  imperalorum 
Germaniae  and  one  of  Diplomata  Karolingorum  had  been  pub- 
lished by  1909.  Work  was  also  begun  upon  the  Antiquilales 
and  the  Epistolae,  The  sections  of  tbe  former  are  Poila4  Latini 
modU  aeoi,  LibH-.eofifratemitalum  and  Necrologia  Germaniae^ 
and  of  the  latter  Epistolae  sQeculi  XUI.  and  Epistolae  Mero- 
vingici  et  Karolini  aeoL  Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptores  proper  continues,  although  the  thirty-first  and  sub- 
sequent volumes  are  In  quarto  and  not  in  foUo,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  tlie  whole  undertaking  is  continually  being  increased. 
The  archives  of  the  Gesellschaft  have  been  published  in  twelve 
volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  the  Nemes  Arckit 
have  appeared.  Some  of  the  MSS.  have  been  printed  in  facsimile: 
and  an  index  to  the  Monumenta,  edited  by  0.  Holder-Egger  and 
K.  Zeumer,  appeared  in  1890.  The  writings  of  the  more  imr 
portant  chroniders  have  been  published  separately,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  Into  German. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ground  covered  by  the  Monumenta 
is  enormous.  The  volumes  of  the  Scriptores  contain  not  only  t  he 
domestic  chroniders,  but  also  selections  from  the  work  of  foreign 
writers  who  give  information  about  the  history  of  Germany— for 
example,  the  En^hroan  Matthew  Paris,  In  the  main  these 
writings  are  ananged  in  chronological  order.  Each  has  been 
edited  by  an  expert,  and  the  various  introductions  give  et^denoe 
of  the  number  of  MSS.  collated  and  the  great  pains  taken  to 
ensure  textual  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  different  editors, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mommsen  aud  Lappcnberg. 
Other  great  names  in  German  historical  scholarship  have  also 
assisted  in  this  work.  In  addition  to  Waits  the  Leges  section  has 
enjoyed  the  services  of  F.  Bluhme  and  of  H.  Brunner,  and  the 
Piplomala  section  of  T.  Sickel,  H.  Bresslau  and  £.  Mlihlbacher, 

The  progress  of  the  Monumenta  stimulated  the  production  of 
other  works  of  a  like  nature,  and  among  the  sniallercoH^ions 
of  authorities  which  appeared  during  the  19th  century  two  artf 
Worthy  of  mention.  These  are  the  Pontes  rerum  €ermanicarum\ 
edited  l^  J.  F.  Bi^hmer  (Stuttgart,  i843-i868)«  a  cotfection  ot 
souroeaof  thei2tb,  13th  and  14th  centarics,  and  tht  AiW^AiuM 
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Fram  ijjQ  ID  tfiii,  when  l(  wu  cosqnend  by  Aiutiii,  Ebc  Unni 
loniud  part  oi  Ihe  Pilatinitc  of  the  Rhine.  Fnin  1644  la  i6jO 
ii  wia  in  ihc  poBsosjon  aE  Fnncci  but  od  tbe  fnodUHOQ  gf  the 
peus  ol  Wotphnlis  it  «u  igun  joined  to  Uie  Pilaiiiute.  In 
1674  it  t/B*  captured  uid  devutited  by  the  French  under 
Tuiennc,  and  alter  the  death  ol  the  elector  Charles  (16S5}  it 
wu  claimed  by  the  French  u  a  dcpeJidvQcy  of  Alstce.  As  a 
coniequence  there  suucd  the  diiaumua  Genueithclm  iifr  of 
succeaiion,  which  bilnt  liU  ihe  peace  of  Ryaiticli  in  1&97, 
Through  the  inlrrvenlion  of  the  pope  in  i;oi,  the  Fnnch,  on 
payment  of  a  btge  auta,  agreed  to  viicaie  Ihc  town,  and  ia  171; 
kt  foitifications  wen  rebuilt.  On  the  ^rd  oi  July  1744  Uk 
French  were  defeated  then  by  the  imperial  trw^,  and  on  the 
i«tliand  iindof  July  r7M  hy  the  AusUiau.  In  1S35  the  new 
town  WB>  buUt,  aad  [he  plevnt  lottiGcalioni  begun. 

See  Profait,  CaducUi  dtr  Sladl  mJ  Faliat  Genatnkdm  (Soeya, 
1S9B). 

DSRMICTOIt,  a  Iowa  of  the  Tmuvtal,  9  m  £.  of  Johannc*- 
buig.  Pop.  of  the  mnnicipalily  (1904)  19,477,  of  whom  911] 
wen  i>hlt«.    I1  lies  5473  ft.  above  ihe  sea,  in  the  hcail  of  the 

junction.  The  nation,  fonncily  ctlled  Elandifontc In  Junction, 
b  ilie  meeiing.poini  of  linei  [mm  the  poiiiei  the  Capcand  Nau), 
and  from  Johannesburg,  Pretoria  and  Dclagoa  Bay.  Thougb 
poaiessing  a  separate  municipality,  Germiston  is  practically  • 
■oburb  of  Johannesburg  [;.>.). 

OBBIfOinDS,A]IA«T*SIUSIAHjiSTASGCEUION|(i55i-i6i7), 
canon  lawyer,  diplomatiat  and  archbishop  of  Tanintaisc,  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  mai-quiscs  of  Ccve,  in  Piedmool,  where  he 
ms  bom.  As  archdeacon  M  Turin  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Pope  Qenient  VUL  to  edit  the  Liiir 
itptimus  dtcrtialiiOH;  and  he  also  wrote  Paralllia  on  the  five 
boolm  of  the  DiatUlt  0}  Griiory  IX.  Ife  lepnscntcd  Ihe  duke 
of  Sivoy  at  Ihe  court  of  Rome  under  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V., 
and  was  unbusidor  to  Spab  under  Kings  Fbnip  III.  and  IV. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  ifiiv  Genoonius  is  best  known 
forbulreatisconambtsudon,  Deitt^ispriKipaw  a  toptimam 
Uirilra  (Rome,  1617).  Thebool:  11  diffuse,  pcdaniic  and  some- 
what heavy  in  style,  but  Tsluahle  historically  as  wiillcn  by  a 
theorfst  who  waaalso  aneipcit  manof  aflalrs.    (See  DlPLOIHCV.) 

OBRO  (c.  900-965),  margrave  of  the  Saion  east  marl,  wu 
probably  a  member  of  an  influential  Saxon  family.  Tn  9J7  be 
was  entmsted  by  the  CenniuiViDg  Otio,  afterwards  Lhe  CDiperoi 
Otto  the  Greal,  with  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  oi  Saiony 
■gainst  Ihc  Wends  and  other  Slavonic  tribes;  a  duly  which  he 
disch>TSed  with  such  ability  and  success  that  in  a  few  yeais  he 
eiieoded  Ihe  Saion  frontier  ilmosi  to  ihc  Oder,  and  gained  the 
diief  credit  for  ihe  auppresdon  of  ■  rising  of  the  ranquered 
peoplQ  fa  a  great  victory  on  Ihe  i6ih  of  October  95s.  In  963 
be  defeated  Ihe  Losallans,  compelled  the  king  ol  the  Poles  to 
IfCOgnice  the  snprenncy  of  the  German  king,  and  eitcnded  [he 
uea  of  his  nuk  so  consideribly  that  aftcc  his  death  It  was 
partitioned  into  three,  and  later  into  five  marks.  Gero,  who  iS 
said  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  died  on  the  lolfa  of  May 
96;,  and  wu  buifed  in  the  convent  of  Gcmrode  which  he  had 
founded  on  his  Eaion  estates.  He  is  referred  to  by  the  hittoriaa 
Wldukind  as  k  frcta,  and  Is  soDietlmes  called  the  "  great  mar- 
grave." He  has  been  sctujed  of  tteachcry  and  cruelty,  is  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story,  and  ii  nientiooed  as  the  "  ouucgrive 
G«r"  In  the  ffibduntaditd. 

Ski  WMuliind.  "  Rei  gestae  Saxonkae,"  In  the  Itmurm*!* 
CO.  Strtt'«H^  Bald  id.:  a  v«i  ticJDenam 
ruowick,  .B60). 

In  the  Pruaaian  Rhine  Province,  atlractivBly  lituated  on  the 
Kyl^  in  the  Eifel  range,  1100  ft.  above  the  les,  J8  m,  W.  ol 
Xndemach  by  nQ,  and  at  Ihe  junction  of  lines  to  Treves  aod 
SlVith.  Thecutleof  Cerolsiein,  builliDiiiiWidtiawinruIu, 
aflordi  a  fine  view  of  Ihe  KylilhaL  Gcrolslein  a  celebrated  for  itt 
lithia  waters,  whidi  are  largely  exported.    Pop.  (1900)  1308k. 

OfeOMB,  JEAN  LtiOH  (1824-1904},  French  painter,  was  bam 
on  the  iitb  of  May  1814  at  Vesoul  (Uaute-SaADe).  Be  went 
to  Puis  la  1841  and  walked  under  Paul  DeUuocbe,  wbom  bt 
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•ccflBBpanied  to  Italy  (s844-id4s).  On  his  return  he  cKhibited 
"  The  Cocfc-fight,"  which  gained  him  a  third-class  medal  in  the 
Salon  of  1847.  "  The  Virgin  with  Christ  and  St  John  "  and 
**  Anacreon,  Bacdius  and  Cupid  "  took  a  second-daas  medal  in 
1848.  He  exhibited  "Bacchus  and  Love,  Drunk/'  a  "Greek 
Interior"and  "Souvenir  d'ltalie,"  in  1851 ;  "Paestum"(i853); 
and  "  An  Idyll ''  (1853).  In  1854  G^r6me  made  a  journey  to 
IHirkey  and  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  in  1857  visited  Egypu 
To  the  exhibition  of  1855  he  contributed  a  "  Pifferaro/'  a 
*'  Shepherd,"  "  A  Russian  Concert  "and  a  large  historical 
canvas,  "  The  Age  of  Augustus  and  the  Birth  of  Christ."  The 
last  was  somewhat  confined  in  effect,  but  in  recognition  of  its 
coasnmmate  abtUty  the  State  purchasedit.  G<r6me^ reputation 
was  greatly  enhanced  at  the  Salon  of  1857  by  a  collection  of 
works  of  a  more  popular  kind:  the  **  Duel:  after  a  Masquerade/' 
'*  Egyptian  Recruits  crossing  the  Desert/'  **  Mcmnon  and 
Sesostris "  and  "  Camels  Watering,"  the  drawing  of  which 
was  criticized  by  Edmond  About.  In  "  Caesar  "  (1859)  G£r6me 
tried  to  return  to  a  severer  class  of  work,  but  the  picture  failed 
to  interest  the  public  "  Phrync  before  the  Areopagus,"  "  Is 
Roi  Candaule  "  and  '*  Socrates  finding  Alcibiades  in  the  House  of 
Aspasia"  (1861)  g»ve  rise  to  some  scandal  by  reason  of  the 
subjects  selected  by  the  painter,  and  brought  down  on  him  the 
bitter  attacks  of  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  and  Maxime  Ducamp. 
At  the  same  Salon  he  exhibited  the  "  Egyptian  chopping  Straw." 
and  "  Rembrandt  biting  an  Etching/'  two  very  minutely 
finished  works.  G£r6me's  best  paintings  are  of  Eastern  subjects; 
among  these  may  be  named  the  "Turkish  Prisoner"  and 
"  Turkish  Butcher  "  (1863);. "  Prayer  "  (1865);  "  The  Slave 
Market"  (1867);  and  "The  Harem  out  Driving"  (1869). 
He  often  illustrated  history,  as  in  "  Louis  XIV.  and  Moli&re  " 
(1863);  "The  Reception  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  at 
Fontainebleau "  (1865);  and  the  "Death  of  Marshal  Ney" 
(1868).  G^rdme  was  also  successful  as  a  sculptor;  he  executed, 
among  other  works,  "  Omphale  "  (1887),  and  the  statue  of  the 
due  d'Aumale  which  stands  in  front  of  iJie  ch&teau  of  Chantilly 
(1899).  His  "  Bellona  "  (1892),  in  ivory,  metal,  and  precious 
stones,  which  was  also  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
attracted  great  attention.  The  artist  then  began  an  interesting 
series  of  "  Conquerors,"  wrought  in  gold,  silver  and  gems — 
"Bonaparte  entering  Cairo"  (1897);  "Tamerlane"  (1898); 
and  "  Frederick  the  Great "  (1899).  G^me  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institut  in  1865.    He  died  in  1904. 

GERONA,  a  maritime  frontier  province  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from  Catalonia, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  France,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Barcelona,  and  N.W.  by  L^rida. 
Pop.  (1900)  299,387;  area,  2264  sq.  m.  In  the  north-west  a 
small  section  of  the  province,  with  the  town  of  liivf  a,  is  entirely 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  French  territory;  otherwise  Gerona 
£b  separated  from  France  by  tbe  great  range  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Its  general  tap^t  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  western 
districts.  Most  of  the  lower  chains  are  covered  with  splendid 
forests  of  oak,  pine  and  chestnut.  There  are  coxi4>aratively 
level  tracts  of  arable  land  along  the  lower  course  of  the  three 
main  rivers—the  Ter,  Muga  and  Fluvia,  which  rise  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  sea.  The  coast-line 
is  not  deeply  indented,  but  includes  one  large  bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Rosas.  Its  two  most  oon^icuous  promontories,  Capes  Creus  and 
Bagur,  are  the  easternmost  points  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
The  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  rainy  during  several 
months  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  coast,  but  cold  i|i  the  Cerdafia 
district  and  other  mountainous  regions  during  eight  months, 
while  Cerona,  La  Bfsbal  and  Satita  Coloma  are  quite  Mediter- 
ranean  in  their  hot  summers  and  mild  winters.  Agriculture  is 
badcward,  but  there  are  p^fitable  fineries  and  fish-curing 
establishments  along  the  Whole  seaboard,  notably  at  the  ports  of 
Llansi,  Rosas,  Palamds,  San  FeKu  de  Guixob  and  Blanes. 
Next  In  importance  is  the  cork  industry  at  San  FeUn  de  Guixols, 
Palafrugell  and  Cassa.  More  than  one  hundred  mineral  springs 
are  scattoed  over  the  province,  and  in  1903  twenty  mines  were 
at  work,  although  their  total  output,  which  included  antimony, 


coal,  copper,  lead,  iron  and  other  ores,  was  valued  at  less  than 
X7000.  There  are  also  important  hydraulic  cement  and  ochre 
works,  and  no  (ewer  than  twenly-t^vo  of  the  towns  are  ceotxcs 
of  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen  staffs,  paper,  doih, 
leather,  steel  and  furniture.  The  commerce  of  the  province  is 
important.  Port  Bou  (or  Portbou)  being,  after  Irun,  tlw  most 
active  outlet  fur  the  trade  by  railway  not  only  with  France 
but  with  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  main  railway  from 
Barcelona  to  France 'runs  through  the  province,  and  several 
branch  railways,  besides  steam  and  electric  tramways,  connect 
the  principal  towns.  Gerona,  the  capital  (pop.  1900,  15,787), 
and  Figueras  (10,714),  long  a  most  important  frontier  fortress, 
are  described  in  separate  articles;  the  only  other  towns  with 
more  than  7000  inhabitants  are  San  FcUu  de  Guixols  (11^333), 
Olot  (7938)  And  PalafrugcU  (7087).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
province  are,  like  roost  Catalans,  distingiiished  for  their  enter- 
prise, hardiness  and  keen  local  patriotism;  but  emigration, 
chiefly  to  Barcelona, kept  their  numbers ahnost  stsltonary  during 
the  years  1875-1905.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  birUis  (i  -^ 
is  lower  than  in  any  other  j>art  of  Spain.     (Soe  also  Cataiomia.) 

OBRONA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gerona,  in  north- 
eastern Spain,  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  In 
France,  and  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  river  Ter,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  OAa,  a  small  right-hand  tributary.    P<^.  (1900)  15,787. 
The  older  part  of  the  town  occupies  the  steep  slope  of  the 
Montjuich,  or  Hill  of  the  Capuchins,  and  with  its  old-fashioned 
buildings  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  against  a  back- 
ground of  loftier  heights;  the  newer  portion  stretches  down  int* 
the  i^n  and  beyond  the  Ofia,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches.    The  old  dty  walls  and  their  basu'ons  siiD 
remain,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  the  bUl  is  crowned 
by  what  were  at  one  time  very  strong  fortifications,  now  used 
as  a  prison.    Gerona  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishc^,  has  a  seminary,  a 
public  library  and  a  theatre,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods.    Its  chiu-ches  are  of  cx« 
ceptional  interest.  The  cathedral  isoneof  the  grandest  spcciznens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain,  the  nave  being  the  widest 
pointed  vault  in  Christendom,  as  it  measures  no  less  than  73  ft. 
from  side  to  side,  while  Albi,  the  next  in  sise,  is  only  58  ft.,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  is  only  38.    The  old  cathedral  on  the  same 
site  was  used  as  a  mosque  by  the  Moors,  and  on  their  expulsion 
in  1015  it  appears  to  have  been  very  greatly  modified,  if  not 
entirely  rebuilt     During  the  14th  century  new  works  w<se  again 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  it  was  not  till  the  bq^lnning 
of  the  isth  that  the  proposal  to  ctect  the  present  magnificent 
nave  was  originated  by  the  master  of  the  works,  Guillefmo 
Boffiy.    The  general  appearance  of  the  exterior  is  rather  un- 
gainly, but  thtte  is*a  fine  approach  by  a  flight  of  86  steps  to  the 
facade,  which  rises  in  tiers  and  terminates  in  an  oval  rose- window. 
Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bishop  Bercnger 
or  Berenguer  (d.  1408),  Count  Ramon  Berenger  II.  (d.  zoSa) 
and  the  countess  Elrmesinda  (d.  1057).    The  collegiate  ciiYirdi 
of  San  FeKn  (St  FeEx)  is  maiifly  of  the  14th  century,  but  it  was 
considerably  modified  in  the  i6th,  and  its  f^ade  dates  from  the 
x8th.   It  is  one  of  the  few  Spanish  churches  that  can  boast  of  n 
genuine  spire,  and  it  thus  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  general 
view  of  the  town.    The  Benedictine  church  of  San  Pedro  de 
Galligans  (or  de  los  Gallos)  is  an  interesting  Romanesque  building 
of  early  date.    It  is  named  from  the  small  river  Galligans,  aa 
affluent  of  the  Ofia,  which  flows  through  the  dty.    In  the  Hone 
neighbourhood  is  a  small  church  worthy  of  notice  as  a  rare 
Spanish  example  of  a  transverse  triapsal  plan. 

Gerona  is  the  ancient  Genmda,  a  dty  of  the  AuscetanL  It 
claims  to  be  the  place  in  which  St  Paul  and  St  James  first  rested 
when  they  came  to  Spain;  an^  it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  aboot 
947.  For  a  considerable  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mooi^ 
and  their  emir,  Suleiman,  was  in  alliance  with  Pippin  the  Sboit, 
king  of  the  Franks,  about  759.  It  was  taken  by  Charlenugne  in 
785;  but  the  Moors  regained  and  sacked  it  in  795;  and  it  was  D6t 
tfll  1015  that  they  were  finally  expelled.  At  a  later  date  it  gave 
the  title  of  count  to  the  king  of  Aragon's  ddest  son.  It  has  been 
besieged  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  times  in  all,  and  only  Umf 
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of  At  M'tigB  kan  ttmllM  in  It>  captnc  The 
ibe  French  mdR  Minhd  Hocquiacourtin.ifijj,  Ihal  of  tMi 
by  the  Freoch  uodet  Muibal  BeUefondi,  lod  Ihe  luccaifuJ 
enteiprise  of  Uinhil  NoiiUa  in  1694  ua  Ihc  three  grell  ewnti 
d  it!  hbtoiy  in  ite  i/tli  coLuiy.  StKtadtnd  by  the  FnKb 
at  ihEpeutof  R»i>ii:k,lt  vUMiixaptDndby-UK  jouger 
Manh4  NwiUa  iB  iTot,  iker  >  bnllint  dcfcan;  ud  ia  1117 
it  bM  out  i^iiut  tht  Aauinx.  But  itt.Bcd>lcM  icrittuca  ww 
yM  to  be  mwtb  Ib  Miyiitoq  it  w  taBnirt  by  tka  FnacK 
with  ssifoo  itDOfM,  >md(f  J.  A.  VndiK,  P.  F.  Aoaenm  aod 
GwiTioD  St  Cyi:  torty  buuriwwtnaiestediauMkMd  abcaviF 
tMHnbAidineat  iminlaiwidi  but  Moda  ths  IcuUnUp  of  H fining 
AInm  dcCkatnilbtMout  tBlfui^a*adlentc<iDV<lbdB 
ta^tulBlinn  an  the  1Mb  of  DtxeaUt.  71k  Aekch,  it  b  HJd, 
badtpUit  TfT.ini  hrmU  inrl  fr-jinr  niiiif  HHi,  Mil  thrir  htT 
«u  otiisatnl  M  is.ooo  mca. 

S«  Jiiu  Guur  1Mb  y  Jtipli  Jtunwi  A  lai  GmJau.  ' 
(Baicekum,  167S);  J.  A.  NblD  y  Saitunieni,  Mnuriat  (ni — 
iSia):G.E.5trHt,CsAt£^rctiln(v>(]i5^(LAr' * 

QESOUSIA  (Gr.  ffinaiU,  Dork  ff^),  the 
of  ddna  ftl  SparlA,  contiponding  in  Bome  of  ild  functlor 


SSf™' 


Atheni 


eaitnon 
i  added  ex  o^dc  tb 


enty-tighl 


,  :r  be  liable  to  militiiy  leivlce,  sad 
[C  poEsbly  itstricted  to  the  nobibty.  Vaondes  ««« 
□uca  oy  the  Apctb,  that  candidate  being  dccland  titctnl  vhooi 
the  uiemfaly  acclaimed  wlili  tbe  loudett  shouts — >  tnethod  nhkh 
Aristotle  ctasuiej  as  childish  (Poii*.  li.  0.  p.  Jiji  a  p).  Once 
elected,  the  gtronta  held  office  for  tiFe  and  vat  Irrnponstble. 
The  functions  ol  the  council  were  among  the  most  important 
in  the  slate.    It  prepared  the  business  whicb  was  to  be  aubmilled 

with  the  kings,  any  "  croohed  "decision  of  the  people.  Together 
with  the  kings  and  ephors  it  formed  the  supreme  executive 

criminal  and  political  Jurisdiction,  including  Ibe  trial  of  kings^ 
its  competence  eitended  10  the  lofflctioo  of  a  senience  of  ejdle 
ot  even  of  death.  These  powers,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  ol 
them,  were  lr«nsfcrred  by  Oeonienes  m.  to  a  board  of  palrmemi 


Province,  6  m.  by  nil  E.  of  DQssefdorf.  It  contitna  a  fine 
Romanesque  churcb,  dating  from  tbe  ijtb  centuiy,  whicb  forms 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  nunnery  (founded  In  the  loth  century  and 
seculariied  in  1S06],  and  has  extensive  glass  manufactuns  and 
wire  factories.    Pop.  (1905)  I4.4M- 

OBRRHA  (Anb.  al-Jar'a),  an  andent  city  of  Anbte,  on  tbe 
west  aide  ot  the  Persian  Gulf,  described  by  Slrabo  (Bk.  ivi.) 
as  inhabited  by'Chaldean  exiles  from.  Babylon,  who  built  their 
houses  of  salt  and  repaired  them  by  the  apf^cation  of  salt  water. 
Pliny  (Hill.  Nul.  vi.  35)  says  It  was  j  m.  in  circumference  with 
lowers  built  oi  square  blocks  of  salt.  Various  idcntificalions  of 
the  Kte  have  been  attempted,  J.  P.  B.  D'AnviHe  choosing  El 
Katif,  C.  Niebubr  preferring  Kuwel  and  C.  Forster  suggesting 
the  ruins  at  the  bead  of  the  bay  behind  the  islands  of  Bahrein- 
See  A.  Sprenger,  Dit  alU  Catraphit  Araiinii  {Bern,  tB7s|.  pp. 

'iS-'iJ- 

■  OERROl,  t  small  pcovinca  of  Penia,  situated  between 
Khamieh  and  Axetbaljan  In  the  N.,  Kuidiatan  In  the  W.  and 
Htmidan  to  the  S,  Its  popuUtion  is  estimated  at  80,00a,  and 
fU  ttpkal.  Btjir,  iBo  ro.  from  Hamidan,  has  ■  poputatioa  Of 


M  ol  Ibe  chief  of  the  tknAs  Kurds,  pays  a  yearly  leveoue  of 
about  XjobOi  and  uppliei  a  battaltou  of  infantry  (tbe  3^)  u« 

QBRRT,  USBIDOB  (1744-1814).  A>ieiicui  lUtenuD,  »a* 
bom  ja  Maibhhfd,  JdaM«ch«a«tta,  aa  ll«  17th  ol  Ju|y  17441 
iheMBOf  TbonaiCcny  (d.iii4},aBMivaofiJBwlaD,EnfliiDd, 
wbo  tmlgnled  to  Amolca  la  1730,  and  beaioe  a  pnapoou* 
Maiblebead aterehaau  Tbeaoainduated  atHuvaidlB  1761 
and  entend  hialatha'a  buaiawi.  la  1771  and  1773  be  vaa*. 
mcmbaof  the  MaMachuaelt*  G«>nl  Cean,iBwhich  hsidcalibd. 
hjanell  with  Samuel  Adaoa  and  the  patiiot  paMy,  aad  ia  1773 
be  aeived  oa  tb*  CoBunitte*  al  Concapoadenfe,  wMcfa  bacaDW-. 
OD*  of  tb*  Inat  bttnoaeatfof'  lanawleaial  itaiMauce.  In 
1m  waa  a  acnbci  of  tb*  UaaMchoMUi  Pnivliicid 
The  paMagB  of  a  bin  pniWMd  by  " 


1715)  H 


lopiey  q 


aod  for  tbejeslabUthment  ol  a  prise  eout,  waa,  accordlBg  to 
bMcrapher,  Austii^  "  tbeGntactvalKvowalofoffeiitivelwuility 

against  IhemoUieicounlry.  wlilchiatobeloundiolb*annala«l 
the  RevohjlioB."  It  is  also  notevorthy,  says  Auatin,  as  "  lh# 
fini  eSixt  to  establilh  an  Amecksn  naval  annaneni.^'  Front 
1776  to  1781  Gerry  W! 


d  aignlpf  OD  the  and  of 


arly  advocated  Indepcndi 
sicoed  the  Dedaiatlon  afUi  iti  f 

Auguat  1T16,  at  whkh  tinw  he  was  uacoi.  at  was  active  la 
debate*  and  committee  work;  and  lor  aOHie  time  Jicld  the  chair- 
mansliip  of  the  ttapoitaat  "«"^'"(  eoaunitte*  for  tbe  luperiB- 
tendence  id  tbe  lieamij,  in  which  capadly  be  eaeroiied  a  pre- 
doDiinaling influence OBOontKnionaleipcodilurcB.  InFebmaiy 
ijSo  he  wlibdnw  from  Coiw***  hecau**of  iu  retuaal  to  respond 
iohitcall(orthey(M«»dDayl.  Sidnequent^helaidhispfDleat 
before  the  UuaachUMtli  Gwaral  Court  wbidl  voted  it*  approval 
of  hicactioB.  OnUinfuiataHBauchwKtt*,  and  while  be  wa* 
still  a  membef  of  Coepaa,  ha  watitocted  under  Iks  DBw  (tale 
csnsiiiutim  (1780)  to  both  bt«ncb«  of  Uw  Mte  kgishtarc, 
but  acoptod  only  Ms  electioB  M  the  Hob**  of  fteprocntatiTe*. 
On  tbe  eipimtloo  ot  hb  iiiiniiiainnl  t*rm,  he  waa  a^in  cboaoa 
a  delegate  by  the  Has*achu>Uts  legislatue,  but  it  was  not  until 
1 1S3  tbal  he  resumed  fab  *eaL  DuiIbe  tb*  second  period  of  Ut 
service  Id  Congros,  which  bated  until  1785,  he  waa  a  member 
of  tbe  committee  to  ooniider  tbe  treaty  ot  peace  with  Great. 
Britain,  and  cbslimaii  of  two  coumutteti  appointed  to  sebct  ■ 
pcrraaneni  seat  of  government.  In  17114  be  bitterly  attacked  tbo 
eitabliahnient  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  on  the  ground  that 
it  waa  a  dangerous  menace  to  democmtic  institutions.  In  1786 
ho  aervedjn  the  state  Houaeof  RepresenCatlvea.  Not  lavourii^ 
tbe  creation  ot  a  strong  national  government  he  dedincd  to 
attend  the  Annapolis  CoaVentiun  in  17S6,  but  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  assembling  of  Ibe  Constitutional  Convention  was 
an  assured  fact,  althonib  heoppoaed  tbepnipose  for  which  it  waa 
called,  he  aocepted  U  ■pp(dntiiKnt  aa  one  of  the  Uusachuseu* 
deletes,  with  the  idea  that  be  roiitatpenonallybelp  to  check  too 
stiDBg  ■  toidency  toward  centnlintlao.  His  eurtions  in  the 
coivenlion  wereceaselesiinopposltloo  to  what  be  believed  Lo  be 
the  wholly  ondemocratlc  chamcter  of  Ibe  instrument,  and  eventi»-. 
ally  be  lefosedtosigntliecomFleted  constitution.  Keturmng  to 
Masaschutetla,  be  ipidu  and  wrote  in  opposition  to  it*  ratifica-> 
tlon,  and  elthnngh  not  a  membet  of  the  convntioa  called  to 
pnsa  upon  it.  he  laid  before  Ifab  convention,  by  request,  hb 
reasons  (or  opfiieiiig  it,  among  them  Ixlng  tbal  the  constitution, 
contained  no  bill  of  rights,  that  the  eieoitive  would  undaly 
influence  the  le^ibtive  branch  of  the  government,  and  that  the 
judidary  would  be  oppresuve.  Subsequently  he  served  as  aa 
Antl-Federalitt  b  the  national  House  of  RepraenUtlves  la  r  789- 
1793,  taking,  as  alnuys.  a  prominent  put  In  debate*  and  othei 
l^islative  concema.  In  I'lgfj  he  waa  sent  by  President  John 
Adams,  together  with  John  Marshall  and  Charle*  Cotesworth 

mcnt  of  tbe  Directory  a  treaty  embodying  a  settlement  of 
several  long-iIaDding  dlspntes.  The  dlsconrteoaa  aad  uBdci' 
banded  treatment  o(  Ibis  embasqi  by  Talleyrand  aad  hii  *|ailK> 
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ith6  tittrnpttd  to  ebtam  thefr  ends  by  bribery,  threats  arid 
duplicity,  resulted  in  the  speedy  retirement  of  Bffietrshall  and 
Flhckta^.  The  episode  is  known  in  American  history  as  the 
"  X  Y  Z  Affair."  Gerry,  although  despairing  of  any  good 
resoltd,  remained  in  Paris  for  some  time  tn  the  Vain  hope  that 
TsUeyrttnd  might  offer  to  a  known  friend  of  France  terms  that 
had  been*  refused  to  envoys  whose  anti'French  Views  were  more 
than  BUspeetad.  This  action  of  Gerry's  brought  down  upofl  him 
from  Federalist  partisans  a  storm  of  abuse  and  censure,  from 
whidi  he  never  wholly  cleared  himselL  In  iSio^zSif  he  was 
govenior«f  Massachusetts.  H!sadmini^tiation,whichwiis  marked 
by  eitre^M  partlsanshipi  was  espedtfOy  notable  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  which  the  state  was  divided  into  new  aenatoria] 
districts  in  such  a  manner  aa  t»  omsoUdate  the  FMerafist  vote 
in  a  few  districts,  thus  giving  the  DcmecratiO'RcpubUcans  an 
itndQe  advatntage.  The  outUhe  of  one  of  these  districts,  wWch 
was  thought  to  resemble  a  salamander,  gave  rise  in  iStii,  through 
a  popuhir  application  of  the  governor's  name,  to  the  term 
**  Gerrymander"  (9.^.).  In  iSx3,  Geny,  who  was  An  ardent 
advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  ^tet^ed  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Um'tcd  States,  on  the  ticket  with  jfatties  Madison. 
He  died  in  ofike  at  Washington  on  the  »3rd  of  November  r8i4. 
See  J.  T.  Aastin,  Life  of  Elbridp  Gtfry,  with  Cotilempofafy  Letters 
is  vols.,  Boston.  i62»-i829). 

OBRRYllAlfllBR  (usually  pronounced  "  jerrymander,**  but 
the  g  was  originally  pronounced  hard),  an  American  etpression 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  English  language,  meaning  to  arrange 
election  districts  so  as  to  give  an  unfak  advantage  to  the  party  in 
power  by  means  of  a  redistribution  act,  and  so  to  manipulate 
constituencies  generally,  or  arrange  any  political  measure, 
with  a  view  to  an  unfair  patty  advantage.  Tibc  word  is^rtvcd 
from  the  name  <4  the  American  politician  Elbridge  Gerry  (^.v.). 
John  Fiske^  in  his  CiotI  dnemmenl  in  ike  Uiiited  States  (1890), 
says  that  in  1819,  when  Gerry  was  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Democratic  state  legislature  (in  order,  according  to  Winsor, 
to  secure  an  indreased  representation  of  the  Democratic  pitfty 
in  the  state  senate)  **  redistributed  the  districts  in  such  wise 
tlut  the  shapes  of  the  towns  forming  a  single  district  in  Essex 
county  gave  to  the  district  a  somewhat  dragon-like  contour. 
This  was  indicated  upon  a  map  of  Massachusetts  whidi  Benjamin 
Russell,  an  ardent  Federalist  and  editor  of  the  Centind,  hung 
up  over  the  desk  in  his  office.  The  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
coming  into  the  office  one  day  and  observing  the  uncouth  figure, 
added  with  his  pencil  a  head,  wings  and  daws,  and  exdaimod, 
'  That  will  do  for  a  salamanderl '  '  Better  say  a  Gerrymander,' 
growled  the  editor;  and  the  outlandsh  name,  thus  didy  coined, 
soon  came  into  general  currency."  It  was,  hbwever^  only  the 
name  that  was  new.  Fiske  (who  also  refers  to  Winaor's  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,  iii  212,  aiad  Biyce^  American  Commouweaitk, 
k  X2i)  says  that  gerrymandering,  as  a  political  dodge,  "seems 
to  have  been  first  devised  in  1788,  by  the  enemies. 6f  tfae  Federal 
constitution  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  Jkmes 
Madison  to  the  fist  Congress,  and  fortunately  it  was  unsuccesa* 
fuL"  But  it  was  really  earlier  than  that,  and  in  tfae  Ammcan 
cwk>nial  period  political  advanti^  was  often  obtained  by 
hanging  county  lines.  In  1709  the  Fean^lvania  counties  of 
Buclu,  CheAer  and  Philadelphia  formed  a  combination  for 
preventmg  the  dty  of  Philaddfrfiia  from  securing  its  pn^or- 
tionate  representation;  and  in  1733  Geoige  Burrlngton,  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina^  •divided  the  voting  predncts  of  the 
province  lor  his  own  advantage.  Geny  was  Jiot  the  originator 
of  the  MAasachusctts  law  of  i8ia,  wtikH  was  probably  dmfted 
by  Sasnnd  Dana  or  fay  Judge  Story.  The  law  resulted  in  29 
seats  bang  secured  in  Massachusetts  by  50^164  Democratic 
votes,  while  51,766  Federah'st  votes  only  returned  xx  members; 
okI  Essex  county,  which,  widivided^  seat  5  Federalists  to  the 
Senate,  returned  3  Democrats  and  a  Federalists  after  being 
"gerrymandered,"  Stuart's  drawing  {reproduced  in  Flake's 
book)  was  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  back  line  of  the  opeatnre'a 
body  form  a  caricature  of  Gerr/a  profile.  The  law  of  i8z  a  was 
repealed  ia  xSia,  when  the  Federalists  had  again  gaind  control 
of  tfaa  Mitlarhisftti  Icgitlatttiew 


.  See  aka  Ehner  C  Griffith,  The  Jtisaal^  DaetkpwmtU  of  Ike  Gmrh 
muadfr  (ChilAgo,  I99J);  John  W.  Pqan,  "  l^<«y  of  the  C«rrv> 
mandcr,  in  Ue»  Enfiomi  Historical  and  Cenealopeal  Register,  voL 
xlv!.  (Boston,'  1892). 

OBRt,  a  department  of  south-wtfstem  France,  composed  of 
the  whole  ot^  pafu  of  certain  districts  of  Gascony,  vix.  ArmagiDac, 
Astarac,  Fesensac,  Pakrdiac,  Pays  de  Oaiffe,  Loma^ne,  Com- 
minges,  Condomou  and  of  a  smifl  portion  of  Agenaia.  It  is 
bounded  M.  hy  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  N^  hy 
Tam-et-GaMiiine,  E.  and  SB.  l>y  H^te-Garonne,  S.  by  Hautcs- 
Pyt€n^,  S*Wi  by  Bassfes-Pyr^tCes  and  W.  by  Landes.  VopL 
(T906)  231,088. '  .^rea,  9428  sq.  m:  The  department  consists  off 
a  plat^u  slophig  f^om  south  to  north  and  tmvcrsod  by  nuneRms 
riVMs,  most  of  tbem  ha vifeg  their  ibbrce  dose  together  in  tfaa 
Plateau  do  Lannemcsan  (Haates-Pyr6n605),  from  which  point 
the^  diverge  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  to  the  north-west,  north  and 
north-east.  In  the  south  several  summits  exceed  iioo  ft.  in 
height.  Thence  the  descent  towards  the  north  is  gradual  till  on 
the  northern  limit  of  t^e  dcpartpient  the  lowest  point  Oeas  than 
200  ft.)  is  reached.  The  greater  part  of  thQ  department  bcJooffi 
to  the  basin  of  the  Gorponc,  while  a  small  portion  in  the  west 
is  drained  by  the  Adov^  The  cbtcl  afiluciUs  of  theXormer  are 
the  Save,  Gimooe,  Arrats,  Gees  and  Baisc,  which  derive  their 
waters  in  great  part  from  the  Canal  dc  la  Ncste  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Pyr&6es(  and  of  the  latter,  the  Arros,  Midou  and 
Douz^  the  last  two  umling  and  taking  the  name  of  Midouze 
before  joining  the  Adour.  The  climate  is  temperate;  its 
drawbacks  arc  the  unwholesome  south-east  wind  and  the 
destructive  haH-storms  which  sometimes  occur,  in  spring.  There 
is  seldom  any  snow  or  frost.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
deportment  the  annual  rainfall  varies  between  28  and  32  in. 
Gees  is  primarily  agriculturaL  The  sputh-wcstem  district  is 
the  most  productive,  but  the  valleys  generally  are  fertile  and  the 
grain  produced  is  move  than  sufUcient  for  local  consumption. 
Wheat,  maize  and  oats  are  the  principal  cereals.  About  one> 
third  of  the  wine  produced  is  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  cemainder  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  brandy,  known  by 
the  name  of  Armagnac,  second  only  to  Cognac  in  reputation. 
The  natural  pastures  are  supplemented  chiefly  by  crops  of  sain- 
foin and  dover;  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  arc  reared  is 
considerable  numbers;  turkeys,  geese  and  other  poultry  are 
abundant.  There  are  mineral  ^rings  at  Aurcnson,  Barbotaa 
and  several  other  places  in  the  department.  The  mineral  pro- 
duction and  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Building  stone 
and  day  are  obtained.  Flour^miUs,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  brick- 
wcfrics  and  cask-works  are  the  chief  industrial  establishments. 

Gers  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Auch,  Lectoure, 
Mirande,  Condom  and  Lombez,  with  39  cantons  and  466  com- 
munes. The  chief  town  is  Audi,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric 
The  department  falls  within  the  drcumscription  of  the  appeal- 
court  of  Agcn,  and  the  region  of  the  XVII.  array  corps.  It  forms 
part  of  the  academic  (educational  circumscription)  of  Toulouse. 
Audi.  Coadom«  Lectoure  and  Mirande  are  the  prindpal  towns. 
The  following  arc  also  of  interest:  Lombez,  with  its  church  of 
Sointe-Marie,  once  a  cathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  century, 
when  the  bishopric  was  created;  Flaran,  with  on  abbey-church 
of  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century;  La  B^mieu,  with  a  church 
of  the  same  period  and  a  beaiitiful  cloister;  Simorre,  with  a 
fortified  abbey-church  of  the  14th  century;  and  Fleurance, 
with  a  handsome  church,  idso  of  the  X4th  century,  containing 
stained  glass  of  the  z6th  century. 

OERSON.  JOHN  (1363-1429),  otherwise  Jean  Cbakuxk  ok 
Gekson,  French  scholar  and  divine,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  oecumenical  councils  of  Pisa  ami 
Constance,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Gerson,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Reims  and  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  14th  of  December 
1363.  His  parents*  Amulph  ChorUer  and  Elizabeth  de  la 
Chardeni^re, "  a  second  Monica,"  were  pious  peasants,  and  seven 
of  thdr  twdve  children,  four  daughters  and  three  sons,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religiotis  life.  Young  Geraon  was  sent  to  Pam 
to  the  famous  college  of  Navarre  when  fourteen  jreais  of  afe. 
Altera  fivct  years'  cdurae  he  obtained  the  degree  of  licooiau  «i 
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itfU,  >Qd  thotf  1n«iui  )>ui.  tl«M«|p«l  Uttdioi  mder  two  yeoi 
celebrated  teacbcn,  Cillea  d^  Cbamp»  (Aegi/dias  Cajoapeasis) 
and  Pierre  d'  AiUy  (Petnis  de  AUiaco),  rectoc  of  the  college  el 
Navarre,  chancellor  of  the  oniver&ky,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Puy,  archbishop  of  Cambrai  aad  cardinal.  Pierre  d'Ailly 
remained  his  life-long  friend,  and  in  later  life  the  pupal  seems  to 
have  become,  the  teacher  (see  preL  to  Liher  d4  vUa  Spir,  Animas), 
Gcrsoa  very  soon  attracted  the  zvotice  of  the  university. 
He  was  elected  procurator  for  the  French  "  nation*"  la- 1383, 
and  again  in  13841'in  which  year  he  graduated  bachelor  of 
theology.  Three  years  1/iter  a  still  higher  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  him;  he  was  sent  along  with  tbe^  chanceilpr  and  others 
to  represent  the  university  in  a  case  of  appeal  taken  to  the 
pope.  John  of  Montson  (^lonzon  de  MontesonoX  an  Aragonese 
Dominican  who  had  recently  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology 
at  Paris,  had  in  1387  been  condeouied  by  the  faculty  of  theology 
because  he  had  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  like  other  ordinary 
descendants  of  Adam,  was  bom  in  original  sin;  and  the 
Dominicans,  who  were  fierce  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unmaculate  conception,  were  expelled  the  university.  J^n 
of  Montson  appealed  to  Pope  Clement  VIL  at  Avignon,  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Gerson  and  the  other  university  delegates,  while 
they  personally  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  were  cont^t  to  rest,  their  case  upon  the  legal  rights 
of  the  university  to  test  in  its  own  way  its  theological  teachers, 
Gerson's  biographers  have  compared  his  journey  to  Avignon  with 
Luther's  visit  to  Roq&  It  i» certain  that  from  this  time  onwards 
he  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours  tq  spiritualize  the  universities, 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  which  then  divided  the  church.  In  1392  Gerson  beca<ne 
doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1395,  whcir  Pierre  d'Ailly  was  made 
bishop  of  fjiy^  he  was,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  made  a  canon  of  Notre 
Pame.  The  university  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  lame,  and 
its  chancellor  was  necessarily  a  man  prominent  not  only  in  France 
Wt  in  Europe,  sworn  to  maintain  the  rights  of  bis  oniversUy 
aflaiost  .both  king  and  pope,^  and  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
and  studiea  of  a  vast  xrowd  of  studenta  attracted  from  almost 
^very  country  in  Europe,  Gerson's  writings  heac  wiueta  to  his 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities,  anxieties  and  troubles  of  bis 
position.  He  was  all  his  daysa  man  of  letters,  and  ananalysis  of 
his  writings  is  his  best  biography.  Hb  woric  has  three  periods, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  In  reforming  the  university  studies, 
maturing  plans  for  overcoming  the  §chisam  Xa  task  which  after 
J404  absorbed  all  his  energies),  and  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
writing  books  of  devotion. 

Gerson  wished  to  banish  scholastic  subtleties  from  the  studies 
of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  aame  evangelical 
warmth  into  them.  He  was  called  at  thb  period  of  his  life 
Doctor  Christianissivus;  later  his  devotional  works  brought 
him  the  title  Doctor  Consolatorius.  His  plan  was  to  make  theo- 
logy  plain  and  simple  by  founding  it  on  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  nominalism.  His  method  was  a  clear  exposition  ojf  the 
principles  of  theology  where  clearness  was  possible,  with  a  due 
recognition  of  the  place  of  mystery  in  the  Chmstian  system  of 
doctrine.  like  the  great  nominalist  William  oi^  Oocam,  be  saved 
himself  from  rationalism  by  laying  hold  on  mysticism — the 
Christian  mysticism  of  ihe  school  of  St  Victor.  He  thought  that 
In  thi9  way  he  would  equally  guard  against  the  folly  of  the  old 
jcholasticism,  and  the  seductions  of  such  Averroistic  pantheism 
as  was  preached  by  heretics  like  Amalric  of  Bena.  Mis  plans  for 
the  reformation  of  university  studies  may  be  learned  from  his 
Troft.  dc  wttidnatUmt  d^ctriMtvm  (Qpp,  i.  iX  EpisiolaAjds 
reftrm.  tkeof.  (f.  lai),  Epishhc  4d  studmUs  CoUe^  Nawrrae^ 
fHtd  et  qHoliter  stnderc  dthwU  nows  tJmAog^.amdUor^  it  cmtr§ 
iuriosiUtUm  studintium  (i.  ic6),  and  LtcH&tm  duae  contra  vonam 
fwiosimum  in  negaiafidei  {u  86).  The  study  of  the  Bibleand  of 
the  fathera  was  to  supersede  the  icSe  questions  of  the  schools,  and 
ifk  his  TracL  contra  romantiam  de  rasa  (jak  ^97)  he  warns  young 
V^n  against  the  evil  consequences  of  tomance-ceading.  He  was 
ofteatimeis  weary  of  the  chanceUorship,^t  involved,  him  in 
^jtrife  ^nd  in  money  difficulties^  ha  grew  tired  of  public  life,  and^, 


longed  fqr  learjaed  leisure.  Taobtl&t  it  fae  accepted  the  denqeiiy 
of  Bruges  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  after  a  short  sogourn  be 
returned  to  Paris  and  to  the  chancellorship* 

Gerson's.  chief  work  was  .what  he  did  to  destroy  the  grea^ 
schism,  Gregory  XI,  had  died  in  1378,  one  year. after  Gerson 
went.to  the  college  of  Navarre,  andsince  his  death  the  church  had 
had  two  pepcs,  wJhich  to  the  medieval  mind  meant  two  churches 
and  a  divided  Christ  The  schism  had  practically  been  brought 
about  by  France.  The  popes  had  been  under  French  influence  so 
long  that  it  apf)eared  to  France  a  political  necessity  to.  have 
her  own  pope,  and  pious  JFrenchmen  felt  themselves  somewhat 
responsible  for  the  sinsa^d  scandals  of  the  schism.  Hence  the 
melancholy  piety  of  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  their  compawons, 
and.the  energy  with  which  they  strove  to  bring  the  schism  ;to  an 
end.  During  the  lifetime  of  Clement  VU,  the  university  of  Paris* 
led  by  Pierre  d'  Allly,  CcrsoQ  and  Nicolas  qf  Clamenges,*  met  in 
deliberation  about  the  state  oi  Christendom,  and  resolved  that 
the  -schism  could  be  ended  in  three  ways, — by  cession,  if  both 
popes  renounced  the  tiara  unconditionaUy,  by  arbitration  or 
by  a  general  council.  Clement  died.  The  king  of  Fraace, 
urged  by  the  university,  sent  orders  that  no  new  pope  should  be 
elected.  The  cardinab  first  elected,  and  then  opened  the  letter* 
In  the  new  elections,  however,  both  at  Kofne  and  ,AvignQn« 
the  influence  of  Paris  was  so  much  Celt  that  each  of  the  new 
popes  swore  to  "  cede  "  if  his  rival  would  do  so  also. 

Meanwhile  in  1395  the  national  assembly  of  France  and  the 
French  clergy  adoptml  the  programme  of  the  university— session 
or  a  general  council,.  The  movement  gathered  strength.  In 
X398  most  of  the  cardinals  and  most  of  the  crowned  heads  i9 
Europe  had  given  theiradhesion  to  the  plan.  During  this  period 
Gerson's  literary  activity  was  untiring,  and  the  throb  of  public 
expectancy,  of  hope  and  fear,  is  revealed  in  his  multitude  of 
pamphlets.  At  first  there  were  hopesc  of  a  settlement  by  way  of 
cession.  These  come  out  in  Protest,  sufar  statum  tccUstae  (ii.  i). 
Tract.  d€  modo  haheudi  se  Iwtport  sdUsmatis^  D$  sckismflts,  ^ 
But  50on  the  conduct  of  the  popes  made  Europe  impatient* 
and  the  desire  for  a  general  council  grew  strong — see  De  tftncUifi 
gtneroli  unius  obedientioe  (u.  84).  The  council  was  resolvMl 
upon.  It  was  to  meet  at  Pisa,  and  Gerson  poured  forth  trad 
alter  tract  for  its  guidance^  The  most  important  ax&^Trilogui 
in  fnateria  sefdsmatu  (&  83),  and  De  unitatc  EccUshe  (ii.  113), 
in  which,  following  Pierre  d'  Ailly  (see  Tschackcrt's  Peter  v.  AiUi^ 
p.  153),  Gerson  demonstrates  that  the  ideal  unity  of  the  church, 
based  upon  Christ,  destroyed  by  the  popes,  con  only  be  restored 
by  a  general  council,  supreme  and  legitimate,  though  unr 
summoned  by  a  pope.  The  council  met,  deposed  both  anti* 
popes,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gerson  was  chosen  to  address 
the  new  pope  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  did  so  in  his  ^trmo 
coram  Alexandra  Papa  in  die  ascensionis  in  conciUo  Pisano 
iiL  131).  All  hopes  of  reformation,  however,  were  quenched 
by  the  conduct  oi  the  new  pq^.  He  had  been  a  Frandscan* 
and  loved  his  order  above  measure  He  issued  a  bull  which  laid 
the  parish  clergy  and  the  universities  at  the  mercy  of  the  mendi- 
cants. The  great  university  of  Paris  rose  in  revolt,  headed  by 
her  chancellor,  who  wrote  a  ^ce  pamphlet — Censura  prof^tiorum 
in  Pteologia  circa  buUam  Alexandri  K,  <ii.  442).  The  pope  died 
soon  after,  and  one  of  the  most  proffigate  men  of  that  time. 
Pope  John  XXIIL  (Baldassare  Coesa),  was  elected  his  successor. 
The  council  of  Pisa  had  not  brought  peace;  it  had  only  added  a 
third  pope.  Pierre  d'Ailly  despaired  of  general  councils  (sec  his 
De  difficultate  rejormalionis  in  concilia  universtUi),  but  Gerson 
struggled  on.  Another  matter  too  had  roused  hinii  The  feuds 
between  the  bouses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  had  long  distracted 
France.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  been  treacherously  murdcrcq 
by  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  thcoLogjao, 
Jean  Petit  (e,  X360--1411),  had  publicly  and  unambiguously 
justified  the  murder;  His  eight  verities,  as  he  csUed  t1)6m — h& 
apok>g)es  for  the  murder — had  been,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Gnsan,  Gondemned  by  the  univecftity  of  Paiit,'iAiid  by  the 

*  Bom  e.  1^60;  rector  of  the  university  of  Pdris  1303;  afterwards 
treasurer  <^  Langres  and  archdeacon  01  Baveux;  died  at  Paris  in 
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Ip  isd  fnaS  (dquMlor,  ud  hii  book  hid  been  pdblldy 
OBiDtti  Dtfon  Itac  (Btbcdnl  oF  Notre  Dame.  Ccijon  wMxd  ■ 
ttnodl  lo  confinn  tUl  trnrnw,  Hn  liumy  liKnirt  wtn  u 
DDtirioc  ti  ever.  He  malntftined  ^n  k  lerteA  of  tracu  Ihil  ■  genenL 
council  could  depose  a  pope;  he  drew  up  Indictnenli  agAiiut 
(ke  rellidng  pontiffs,  teitenited  the  churga  sisIuM  Jan  Peijt, 
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Eebmb  in  hb  ygluiiii^i  Cintii  oot  lo  be  kiiimfc,  uid  htm  il 
been  lucribtd  to  Abbot  Andieu  of  Rsnduf,  tnd  with  D 
KUOO  to  Dlilrkh  ot  Niebeim  (sm  Nieh,  Diituo  or). 
The  council  of  Coniluice,  which  revealed  the  <     ' 


pmwauoc  in  tkc  <»m  of  Jtao  Petil,  uid  tin  toundl.  evenwed 
i}y  (be  duke  o(  BBTKusdy,  would  Dot  lOnB  tbe  ceniure  «l  the 
udiv«ni(yMidwthU*hopaCPulg.  Petit 'aioMiflcalioiiadniinler 
■u  dtdued  to  be  only  ■  monl  ind  pbikiiophkBj  opinion,  Dot 
gf  (lith.  The  utmotl  length  the  coudcU  would  go  was  to  con- 
desuionepropoaition,and  even  thia  censure  was  annulled  by  the 
1.  Martin  V,,  on  a  f«mal  preleit.     Genon  d^rod 


tetoni  to  Frmace,  where.  In  (he  disturbed 

the  duke  o(  Bur^ndy  was  in  paner.     He  lay  hid 

Constance  and  (Iwo  at  Rattenberg  in  Tirol,  where 

lUuHia  book  D*  tmiti/ialioni  tiuoUgiae.    On  Rtnm: 

be  went  lo  Lyons,  where  his  brother  was  nnor  of  ll 

II  is  said  that  be  taught  a  school  of  boys 

that  tbe  only  fee  be  eucted  was  to  mail 

lo  tepeat  the  prayeP,  "  Lot 

CenOD."    Hi*  later  years  were  spent  in 

devotioa  and  hyauu.  He  died  at  Lyons  i 


Lal<  ol  the  kiagdOD, 


V  of  I  he  Cekstioes. 
girts  in  Lyons,  and 
.be  children  promlae 
merey  on  thy  poor  senrant 
*  i(  books  of  myatical 
e  inh  o(  July  1119. 


.TndJliop  declares  Ihal  during  his 
or  adapted  (torn  the  Latin  a  wotk  upon  ctemkl  consalatlon, 
whick  afterwards  beeame  very  famoul  noder  the  title  of  Tim 
Imilailoit  el  Chill,  .and  wi«  ncrihuied  to  Thomas  1  Kenpb. 
ll  bat,  however,  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  (hal  the  (anwui 
Imiulit  Ckriai  waa  really  .wriKen  by  Thomas,  and  not  by 


K  B|H  GkOOS  (OEltBDH),  UVI,  k 

b  Ralsac  (i]3&<im4)i  Jewish  pbilouphu  and  cam 
wu  bom  at  Bagnols  in  Languedoc,  piubably  in  1 28B. 
caic  of  tbe  olber  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  Utile 


of  his  Hh.    TOa  faodly  had  ban  fllstln^uUMd  for  piety  aad 

eiegmal  skitt,  but  though  he  was  knowh  in  the  Jewish  cm- 
munity  by  commenlaiics  on  cenaln  books  of  the  Bible,  he  Devs 
seems  to  have  accepted  any  rabbinical  post.  Pouibty  tbe 
freedom  of  his  opinians  may  have  put  obslacia  in  the  wiy  of  htl 
preferment.  HeisknowntahaVfrbeenal  Avignon  and  Orange 
during  his  life,  and  ia  briieved  (0  have  died  in  1344,  thcngb 
Zaeutoanem  (bat  bedfedat  Perplgnu  in  137a  Fan  01  hit 
writftigs  cdnBit  of  commcsLailea  on  ihe  portions  of  Aristotla 
then  knowa,  or  ratberof  comnentariea  on  ihe  eommeEttarieairf 
AvCTToes.  Some  of  (beec  ate  printed  in  tbe  catly  Latin  edjiioas 
of  Artttotle*!  WHia.  Hf>ma>tiinportaDttnati3c,thatby  wfahk 
he  hat  a  place  in  Ihe  history  <A  pMlosaphy,  ii  enlflfed  Uiiatiulk 
•Adtmai  (The  Wan  of  God),  and  occupied  twelve  yean  in  cdb- 
positkn  (iJiT-13'9)-  A  ponkm  of  ir,  oontairting  an  elabontA 
survey  ol  aatnDomy  aa  known  (o  Ihe  Arabs,  waa  tianalaled  into 
Latin  in  1343  at  the  twtuest  ot  Clement  VI.  The  Uil^ametk 
1>  throughout  modelled  after  the  plan  of  (he  great  work  of  Jewid 
phUotophy.  the  Itircii  HiiMm  of  Mobci  Majmonide;,  and 
may  be  legarded  aa  an  elaborate  aiikiim  frum  tbe  more  [riulo- 
sophical  point  of  view  fmainly  Averrolslic)  of  the  synoefism 
of  Atistotellanita  and  Jewicb  onhodoiy  as  presented  in  that 
work.  The  »li  books  pass  in  icview  (i)  the  docirineoUhe  ami, 
rhicb  GeraDmdca  defends  the  Ibecry  of  impersma]  laaaOB  at 
Haling  between  Cod  and  man,  and  eiplaini  the  fonnadou  of 
higher  reason  (or  acquired  biteHect,  as  it  was  called)  in 
hunuaity, — his  view  -being  fhoToughly  reaCsI  and  resembSaf 
hat  of  Avicebron^  (i|  prophecy;  (j)  and  (4)  God's  knowleclge 
',  in  which  is  advanced  the  cudous  theory 
I  individual  facts,  and  that,  while  there  is 
general  providence  (i»  all,  (pedal  providence  only  eitends  u 
'  oae  reason  bat  been  enlightened;  <s)  celestial  suhat^scet, 
_  of  the  ttraue  tpiritual  hlttVKhy  which  the  Jewish 
lAihw^ihen  of  (be  middle  BCct  accepted  frcnn  the  NeopUumiata 
and  (be  peeudo-Dlonyrfui,  and  alio  giving,  along  with  auranoOB- 
cal  delaih,  mach  ol  attrobitkal  llieny;  (4)  creatian  ud 
miraclea,  in  respect  to  whkii  Carson  deviaia  Hiddy  from  (be 
poaitloa  of  MainwDidet.  CtftoBldea  wM  alio  ibe  aDth«  ol  • 
commenlary  on  the  Fcnuieuch  and  other  ciegetical  and  sdatifie 

A  ixielul  analysii  af  the  MiUamiUt  ii  given  in  RabiM  ladm 
W«r>  Flitiiaefkii  kJuuuv  if(  IM-Btm-Ctrm  (PaiiM.  1S68I.  Sea 
alto  Munk.  Uaaattl  it  phil.  iinw  a  arat*;  and  lorl,  sAiriem- 
pl,iio<!>fki,  d.  I.  fim-Cinn  (1^62).  The  itiiUmiA  «u  pob. 
Jidhrd  in  tjAoat  Rivaifi  Tmto,  aad  baa  been  published  at  Lettng, 

OBBSOPPA,  FALU  OP.  a  calanct  on  tbe  SbaravaU  ifter  in 
the  IVonh  Kanua  diUtict  of  Bombay,  The  faUa  arecoBsdered 
(he  Gnesi  in  India.  The  river  dtscendi  id  foM  sepaTBle  cnsiadM 
called  Ihe  Raja  or  Horseaboe,  the  Roarer,  the  Rocket  and  th« 
Dome  Blanche.  The  diB  over  which  the  liver  plUngea  is  Sja  ft, 
high,  and  the  pool  ai  the  base  ol  the  Raja  FaU  is  ijs  fL  deqi. 
reached  by  boat  from  Honaw,  w  by  road  fma 


ndnsftbefin 


finest  of  which  Is  aendf  orm  lempla)  ol  Nagarbaitiktn, 
the  capital  ol  the  Jain  chiefs  of  Gcrst^pa.  Tbdr  lamBy  was 
eitaUithtd  ta  power  in  140V  by  the  Vijayanagar  kin^  but 
tubsequently  becune  pnclically  indepeudeBt.  Tbe  dneltaincy 
waa  several  Ih«t  held  by  wonHO,  and  on  the  death  of  (be  hat 
qucesi  (i6dS)  it  oolUpaed,  hiving  been  attacked  by  tbe  chief  ef 
Bednur,  Among  Ibe  Portugucte  the  didrlA  wai  cddwved 
lor  it(  pepper,  and  Ibey  called  its  queen  "  Kegina  da  plmcnta. " 
(queen  of  pepper). 

eiBSTiCKU.  PBJSDRlCa  (1B16-1ST1),  Ctnun  DDvcUst 
and  writer  ol  (ravels,  was 'bora  at  HambuiXon  tbe  lothof  Ukjr 
iSiA,  ibe  son  ol  Friedrich  Gertttcket  (1790-1815),  a  aUbntti 
opera  singer.  Alter  being  apprenticed  to  a  comnMRial  bnoat 
belearM  farming  in  &iony.  In  i&ii,  however,  having  imbibed 
from  Reiimtpn  Cnuor  a  taaie  for  adventuie,  be  want  to  America 
and  wandend  over  a  large  part  of  tbe  United  States,  tuptiintuii 
himsdl  by  whatever  work  came  lo  hand.  In  1843  he  ratumed 
to  Genuany.  to  find  hnOKlf.  to  hii  great  surprise,  bmout  at  aa 
awhot.    Hit  naibw  had  thowa  hit  diary,  which  be  nffdulir 
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snt  home,  ftsd  which  ODBtained  d^sciipUons  of  Us  advcatuns 
is  the  New  Worid,  to  the  editor  of  the  Rosen,  who  pubb'shed^hem 
in  tint  periodicaL  Hiese  sketches  having  iound  favour  with  the 
public,  GersUcker  issued  them  in  1844  under  the  title  Streif-md 
j4g^tMge  4tirck  die  Veremiiten  Staaten  Nordamenkas.  In  1845 
his  first  aovd»  Die  Repdatoren  in  Arkansas,  appeared,*and  hence- 
forth the  stream  of  his  productiveness  6owed  on  uninterruptedly. 
From  1849  to  1853  Gerst&cker  travelled  round  the  world,  visiting 
North  and  South  America,  Polynesia  and  Australia,  and  on  his 
return  settled  in  Leipzig.  In  iS6o  he  again  went  to  South  Ameiica, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  inspecting  the  German  colonies  there  and 
reporting  on  the  possibility  of  diverting  the  stream  of  German 
emigration  in  this  direction.  The  result  of  his  observations  and 
experiences  he  recorded  in  i4ciiU!K/l»  Jf0*f4i/e  m5^J<iaiiMrfiba  (x  86a). 
In  x86a  he  accompanied  Duke  Ernest  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha  to 
£g3rpt  and  Abyssinia,,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Coburg,  where 
he  wrote  a  number  oC  novels  descriptive  of  the  scenes  he  had 
visited.  In  1867-1868  Gersticker  again  undertook  a  long  Journey, 
visiting  ^orth  Ameiica,  Venezuela  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
his  return  Kved  first  at  Dresden  and  then  at  Brunswick,  where 
he  died  on  the;3xst  of  May  187  a.  His  genial  and  straightforward 
character  made  Urn  personally  beloved;  and  his  works,.dealing 
as  they  did  with  the  great  workl  hitherto  hidden  from  the  narrow 
"  parochialism  "  <^  German  life,  obtained  an  immense  p<^ularity. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  graces  of  style,  in  which  they  are  sin- 
gulaiiy  lacking;  but  the  unstudied  frtthness^of  the  author^ 
descriptions,  and  hn  sturdy  humour,  appealed  to  the  udM^esome 
instincts  of  the  public  Many  of  his  books  were  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  notably  into  English^  and  became  widely 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  best  worths,  ffom  a 
literary  point  of  view,  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned  Repda^ 
lonth  his  PlusspiraUn  des  Mississippi  (1848);  the  novel  Takiti 
(1854);  his  AustraUan  romance  Lie  beiden  SkUjUnte  (1857); 
Ansdem  Matrosenkben  (1857)}  and  Blau  Wcsser  (1858).  Hia 
Traieds  exist  in  an  English  translation. 

'  .Gerstidcer't  Gesamtnelte  Schriften  were  published  at  Jena  in  44 
vols.  (i87a-'l879) :  a  telection,  edited  by  D.  Theden  in  24  vols.  (1889- 
1890).  See  A.  Karl,  Friedrich  Cerstdcker,  der  WeilgereisU.  Bin 
Lebensbild  (1873). 

GERSTBNBBRG.  HEINRICH  WILHBUI  VON  (i:^7-x823), 
German  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Tondem  in  Schleswig  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1737.  After  studying  law  at  Jena  he  entered  the 
Danish  military  service  and  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign 
of  X76a.  He  spent  the  next  twelve  years  in  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  Klopstock.  From  1775  to  X783  he  rq>re- 
sented  Denmark's  interests  as  "  Danish  Resident  "  at  LUbeck, 
and  in  1786  received  a  judicial  appointment  at  Altona,  where  he 
died  on  the  ist  of  November  X823.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life 
Gerstenberg  passed  through  many  phases  of  his  nation's  literature. 
He  began  as^m  imitator  of  the  Anacreontic  school  (TUnddeien, 
1759);  then  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Gleim,  Kriegsliedcr  einii 
ddnischen  Grenadiers  (1762);  with  his  Cedicht  eines  Skalden 
(1766)  he  joined  the  group  of  '*  bards  "  led  by  Klopstock.  His 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (1767)  is  the  best  cantata  of  the  i8th  century; 
he  translated  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy  (ij6j), 
and  helped  to  usher  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  with  a  grue- 
some but  powerful  tragedy,  Ugoiino  (i  768).  But  he  did  perhaps 
even  better  service  to  the  new  literary  movement  with  his  Brief e 
Uber  MerkwUrdigkeiten  der  Literaiur  (i 766-1770),  in  which  the 
critical  principles  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang — and  especially  its 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare, — were  first  <kfinitely  formulated. 
In  later  life  Gerstenberg  lost  touch  with  literature,  and  occupied 
himself  mainly  with  Kant's  philosophy. 

His  Vermischte  Schriften  appeared  in  3  vols.  (1815).  The  Briefe 
fiber  MerkwQriigkeiUn.  der  Ltleratw  were  republisned  by  A.  vop 
Wcilcn  (1888).  and  a  selection  of  his  poetry,  including  UgoUno,  by 
R.  Hamcl.  will  be  found  in  KQrschner's  Deutsche  NationaUiteratitr, 
voL  48  (1884). 

oiftUZBZ,  KICOLAg  EUOftNB  (1799-1865),  French  critic, 
was  bora  on  the  6th  of  January  1799  at  Reims.  He  was  assistant 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1853  he  became  8«^retary  to 
tha  faculty  of  literature.  He  wrote  a  Jlistoire  de  VUeqnence 
foiitifue  et  reiigieuse  en  France  aux  XI V,  X  V%  ei  X  VP  siUies 


<i837-rx838);  an  admirabk  Histaire  de  la  littiraturi  fran^aise 
depuis  les  origines  jusqu*d  la  Rivolution  (1S52),  which  he  supple- 
mented in  1859  by  a  volume  bringing  down  the  history  to  the 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  period;  and  some  miscellaneous 
works.  G^ruzez  died  on  the  29th  of  May  1865  in  Paris.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  MHanges  ei  pemies  appeared  in  1877. 

OERVAIS,  PAUL  (1816-1879),  French  palaeontologist,  was 
bom  on  the  a6th  of  September  1816  at  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
the  diplomas  of  doctor  of  science  and  of  medicine,  and  in  1835 
he  began  palaeontological  research  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
In  x84t  he  obtained  the  chair  ol  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Montpellier,  of  which  he 
was  in  1856  appointed  dean.  In  1848-1852  appeared  his  im- 
portant work  Zeahgie  et  paUontologie  frantaises,  supfiflrmentary 
to  the  palaeontological  publications  of  G.  Cuvier  and  H.  M.  D. 
de  BlainviUe;  of  this  a  second  and  greatly  improved  edition 
was  issued  in  1859.  In  1865  he  accepted  the  professoiship  of 
zo^ogy  at  the  Sorboime,  vacant  through  the  death  of  L.  P. 
Gratiokt;  this  post  he  left  in  x868  for  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Paris  museum  of  natural  history,  the  anatomical 
coUection8i»f  which  were  greatly  enriched  by  his  exertions.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  loth  of  Febmajy  1879. 

He  also  wrote  Histoire  uaturelle  des  mammifhres  (1853.  &c.); 
ZooUpe  midicale  (1859,  with  P.  J.  van  Beneden);  Recherches  sur 
Fanctenneti  de  t'homme  et  la  pfricde  quaiemaire,  19  pi.  (1 867) ;  Zoohgie 
et  paUentologie  gMeales  (1867) ;  OsHograpMe  des  citacis  (1869.  &c., 
with  vaa  Beoeden). 

0BRVA8B  OF  CANTBRBURT  <d.  c,  xaio),  English  monk 
and  chronicler,  entered  the  house  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury, 
at  an  eariy  age.  He  made  his  profession  and  received  holy  orders 
in  1x63;  but  we  have  no  further  due  to  the  date  of  his  birth« 
We  know  nothmg  d  his  Kf e  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
his  own  writings.  Their  evidence  Suggests  that  he  died  ixi  or 
shortly  after  1210,  and  that  he  had  resided  almost  continuously 
at  Canterbury  from,  the  time  of  his  admisrion.  The  only  oflke 
which  we  know  him  to  have  hdd  is  that  of  sacrist,  which  he 
received  after  1x90  and  laid  down  before  1x97.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  secular  quarrds  of  the  Canterbury  monks  with  their 
archbishops,  and  his  earliest  literary  efforts  were  controversial 
tracts  upon  this  subject.  But  from  xi88  be  applied  his  mind  to 
historical  composition.  About  that  year  he  be^^  the  compilation 
of  his  Ckroniea,  a  work  intended  for  the  private  reading  of  hfe 
brethren.  Begiiming  with  the  accession  of  Stephen  he  continued 
his  narrative  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.  Up  to  xi88  he  rdies 
almost  entirely  upon  extant  sources;  but  from  that  date  on- 
wards is  usually  an  faidependent  authority.  A  second  history, 
the  Gesta  Regum,  is  plaiined  on  a  smaller  scale  and  traces  the 
fortunes  of  Britain  bom  the  days  of  Bmtus  to  the  year  1 209.  The 
latter  part  of  this  work,  covering  the  years  x  199-x  209,  is  perhaps 
an  attempt  to  redeem  the  promise,  which  he  had  made  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  Chronica,  of  a  continuation  dealing  with  the  reign 
of  John.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Gesta  which  deserves  much 
attention.  The  work  was  continued  by  various  haiKis  to  the 
year  X328.  From  the  Gesta  the  indefati^le  Gervase  tiumed  to 
a  third  project,  the  history  of  the  see  oif  Canterbury  from  the 
arrival  of  Augustine  to  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter  (1205).  A 
topographical  woric,  with  the  somewhat  misleading  title  Mappa 
nmrtdif  completes  the  list  of  his  xnore  important  writings,  llie 
Mappa  mumU  contains  a  useful  description  of  England  shire  by 
shire,  giving  in  particular  a  list  of  tiie  casties  and  religious  houses 
to  be  found  in  each.  The  industry  of  Gervase  was  greater  than 
his  insight.  He  took  a  narrow  sod  monastic  view  of  current 
politics;  he  was  sddom  in  touch  with  the  leading  statesmen  of 
his  day.  But  he  appears  to  be  tolerably  accurate  when  dealing 
with  the  years  ix8fr-iao9;  and  sometimes  he  supi^emenu  the 
information  provided  by  the  more  important  chroiiidcs. 

See  the  introductions  and  notes  in  W.  Stubbs's  edition  of  the 
Hisiorieal  Works  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (Rolls  editioo.  2  vola^ 
i$79-i88o).  (HW.C.D.) 

GERVASB  OP  TILBORY  (C  laii),  Anglo-Utin  writer  of  the 
late  1  ath  and  early  13th  centuries  was  a  kinsasaa  and  schoolfeUow 
of  Patrick,  earl  of  Salisbury,  but  lived  the  life  of  a  scboMj 
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adv^bturer,  wandering  from  land  to  hnd  in  search  of  patrons. 
Before  1177  he  was  a  student  and  teacher  of  law  at  Bologna; 
in  that  year  he  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
and  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  Venice.  He  may  have  hoped  to 
win  the'  favour  of  Frederic,  who  in  the  past  had  found  usefnl 
instruments  among  the  dviJians  of  Bologna.  But  Fl^eric 
ignored  him;  his  first  employer  of  royal  rank  Was  Henry  fitz 
Henry,  the  young  king  of  England  (d.  X183),  forwhom  <ierva« 
wrote  a  jest-book  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Subsequently 
we  hear  of  Gervase  as  a  clerk  fn  the  household  of  Wilham'  of 
Champagne,  cardinal  archbishop  of^  Reims  (d.  1203).  Here, 
as  he  himsdf  confesses,  he  basely  accused  of  heretical  opinions 
a  young  girl,  who  had  rejected  his  advances,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  bum6d  to  death.  He  cannot  have  remained  many 
years  at  Reims;  before  1189  he  attracted  the  favour  of  William 
II.  of  Sicily,  who  had  married  Joanna^  the  aster  of  Henry  fitz 
Henry.  William  took  Gervase  into  his  service  and  gave  him  a^ 
tountry-house  at  Nola.  After  William's  death  the  kin^om 
of  Sidiy  offered  no  attractions  to  an  Englishman.  The  fortune 
of  Gervase  suffered  an  eclipse  until,  som^  time  after  1108,  be 
found  employment  under  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  who  by  descw'  i 
and  political  interest  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Plan- 
tagcncts.  Though  a  clerk  in  orders  Gervase  became  marshal 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  married  an  heiress  of  good  family. 
For  the  delectation  of  the  emperor  he  wrote,  about  1211,  his 
Otia  Jmperialia  in  three  parts.  It  b  a  farrago  of  history, 
geography,  folklore  and  political  theory — one  of  thosfe  books  of 
table-talk  in  which  the  literature  of  the  ageabbimded.  Evidently 
Gervase  coveted  but  ill  deserved  a  reputation  lor  encyclopaedic 
learning.  The  most  interesting  of  his  dissertations  are  contained 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Otic,  where  he  discttsses,  among  other 
topics,  the  theory  of  the  Empire  and  the  geography  and  hisloly 
of  Enj^d.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Gervase  alter  the 
downfall  of  Otto  IV.  But  he  became  a  canon;  and  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  G<wase,  provost  of  Ebbekcssdorf,  who  died  in 

1335- 
See  the  Otia  Imperialia  in  G.  Leibnitz's  ScriMons  rerum  BntnS' 


vol.  L  introd.  (Rolls  series,  1879),  and  by  R.  Paull  in  Nachrickten 
4er  GeseUschafi  ier  Wissensckafien  %u  GdU^n^en  ( i88a).  In  the  okler 
biographers  the  Dialogus  de  uaccario  of  Richard  Fitz  Neal  (q.v.)  is 
wrongly  attributed  to  Gervase.  (H.  W.  C.  O.) 

OBRVBX.  HENRI  (1852-  ),  French  painter,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  December  1852,  and  studied  pointing  under 
Caband,  Brisset  and  Fromentin.  His  early  w<Mrk  bdonged 
almost  exdusivdy  to  the  mythological  s^nre  which  served  as  an 
excuse  for  the  painting  of  the  nude — ^not  always  in  the  best  ol 
taste;  indeed,  his  "  Rolla  "  of  1S78  was  rejected  by  the  jury  of 
the  Salon  i>our  immoralUi.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
representa'tions  of  modem  life  and  achieved  signal  success  with 
his  "  Dr  P^an  at  the  S8lp£tri^e,"  a  modernized  paraphrase, 
aa  it  were,  of  Rembrandt's  "  Anatomy  Lesson."  He  was  en- 
trusted with  several  important  official  paintings  and  the  decora^ 
tion  of  public  buildings.  Among  the  first  are  *'  The  Distribution 
of  Awards  (1889)  at  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  "  (now  in  the 
Versailles  Museum) , "  The  Coronation  of  Nicolas  II."  (Moscow, 
May  Mt  1896),  **  The  Mayors'  Banquet "  (1900),  and  the  portrait 
group  "La  R6publique  Fianpaise'^;  aiui  among  the  second, 
the  ceiling  for  the  Salle  des  F6tes  at  the  b6tdl  de  ville,  Paris,  and 
the  decorative  panels  painted  in  conjunction  with  Blanchon  for 
the  mairie  of  the  Z9th  arrondissement,  Paris.  He  also  painted; 
with  Alfred  Stevens^  a  panorama,  *'  The  History  of  the  Century  " 
(1889).  At  the  Luxembourg  is  his  painting  "  Satyrs  playing 
with  a  Bacchante,"  as  wdl  as  the  la^  "  Members  of  the  Jury 
of  the  Salon  "  (1885).  Other  pictures  of  importance,  besides 
mmiertus  portraits  in.  oils  and  pastel,  are  "  Communion  at 
Trinity  Church,"  "  Return  from  the  BaU,"  "  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion,"  "Job,"  "Civil  Marriage,"  "At  the  Ambassadeura,** 
*'  Yachting  in  the  Archipdago,"  "  Nana  »*  and  "  Maternity." 

OBRVnniS,  GBORO  GOTTFRIBD  (1805-187 1),  German 
theniy  and  political  Ustorian,  was  bom  on  the  aotb  of  May 


t8os  at  Darmstadt.  H6  was  educated  at  the  gymnasitim  of 
the  town,  and  intended  for  a  commerdal  career,  but  in  182$ 
he  became  a  student  of  the  imiversity  of  Giessen.  In  x8^  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  t^e  lectures  of  the 
historian  Schlosser,  who  became  henceforth  his  guide  and  Ma 
modd.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  pivate  sdiool 
at  Franklort-on-Main,  and  in  1850  Privaldount  at  Hdddber^ 
A  volume  of  his  collected  Hislorische  Sckriften  procured  fann 
the  appointiftent  of  professor  extraordinarius;  while  the  fint 
volume  of  his  GacMchte  der  poHischen  NaticnaUitlcraiMr  der 
Deutscken  C1835-1843,  5  vols.,  subsequently  entitled  Gesckkkge 
der  detUschen  Dichiung;  5th  edition,  by  K.  Bartscfa,  X87X-1874) 
brought  him  the  appointment  to  a  rc^ar  pntfessorship  of  history 
and  literature  at  Gdttingen.  This  work  is  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  German  literature  written  both  with  teholarly  erudition 
and  Hterary  skill.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  his  Crunds^e 
der  Historikf  wMch  is  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  his  philo* 
sophico-hfetorical  productions.  The  same  year  brought  his  expul- 
sion from  GGttingen  in  consequence  of  his  manly  protest,  in 
conjunction  with  six  of  his  colleagues,  against  the  tmscrupuknia 
violation  of  the  ctMistitution  by  Ernest  Augustus,  king  of  Hanovtr 
and  duke  of  Cumberland.  After  several  years  in  Hdddberg, 
Darmstadt  and  Rome,  he  settled  permanently  in  Hdddlxrg, 
where,  in  1844,  be  was  i^>pointed  honorary  professor.  He 
zetdously  took  up  in  the  following  year  the  cause  ol  the  German 
Catholics,  hoping  it  would  lead  to  a  union  of  all  the  Christian, 
confessions,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  chordu 
He  also  came  forward  in  1846  as  a  patriotic  champion  of  the 
Schleswig-HcJstdnets,  and  when,  in  1847,  King  Frederidt 
William  IV.  promulgated  the  royal  decree  for  isummoning  the 
so-called  "  United  Diet "  (Vereinigter  Landug),  Gervinus  hoped 
that  this  event  would  form  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  largest  German  state.  He  founded,  together  with 
some  other  patriotic  scholars,  the  DetOschc  ZeUtmg,  which 
certainly  was  one  of  the  best-written  political  journals  ever 
published  in  Germany.  His  appearance  in  the  political  arena 
secured  his  dection  as  deputy  for  the  Prus^an  province  of  Saxony 
to  the  National  Assembly  sitting  in  1 848  at  Frankfort.  Disgusted 
with  the  failure  of  that  body,  he  retired  from  aH  active  pditical 
life. 

Gervinus  now  devoted  hinisdf  to  hterary  and  historical 
studies,  and  between  1849  and  1852  published  his  vrork  on 
Shakespeare  (4  vols.,  4th  ed.  2  vols.,  1872;  Eng.  trans,  by 
F.  E.  Bimnett,  1863,  new  ed.  1877).  He  also  revised  hisHistory 
of  German  Liter attrre,  for  a  fourth  edition  (1853),  and  began  at 
the  same  time  to  plan  his  Geschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
(8  vols.,  1854-1860),  which  was  preceded  by  an  EinUUung  in  dig 
Geschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (1853).  The  latter 
caused  some  stir  in  the  literary  and  political  worid,  owing  to 
the  drcumstance  that  the  government  of  Baden  imprudently 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  author  for  high  treason. 
In  1868  appeared  Bdndel  und  Shakespeare,  sur  Asthetik  der 
Tonkunst,  in  which  he  drew  an  ingenious  paralld  between  bis 
favourite  poet  and  his  favourite  composer,'  showing  that  their 
intellectual  affinity  was  based  on  the  Teiitonic  origin  common 
to  both,  on  thdr  analogous  intellectual  devdopment  and 
charactet.  The  ill-success  of  this  publication,  and  t  he  indifference 
with  which  the  latter  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  jgth  Centurj 
were  received  by  his  countrymen,  together  with  the  feding  ol 
disappointment  that  the  unity  of  Germany  had  been  brought 
about  in  another  fashion  and  by  other  means  than  he  wished  to 
see  employed,  embittered  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Hdddberg 
on  thciSth  of  Majrch  1871. 

Gervinas's  autobiography  (G.  G.  Gervinus*  Lehen,  von  ikm  stihsO 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1893.  It  does  not,  however,  go 
beyond  the  year  1836.  S«^  E.  Lehmann.  Gervinus,  Versuck  Hner 
CkarakterisHk  (1871);  R.  Goschc.  Gerviums  (1871);  J.  Ddrfel, 
Gervinus  als  historischer  Denker  (1904). 

OBRYON  (Gekyones,  Gervoncus),  in  Greek  mythology,  the 

son  of  Chrysaor  and  CallirrhoS,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  king 

of  the  island  of  Erythda.    He  is  represented  as  a  monster  vith 

three  heads  or  three  bodies  {triformis^  trigeminus),  sometinscs 

with  wings,  and  as  the  owner  of  herds  of  red  cattle,  which  wera 
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lendcd  by  the  (iinl  diepficrd  Eurytwn  an< 
Onhrui.  To  carry  oQ  thoe  csltk  la  C 
twelve  "  llboiin  "  imposed  by  Eurysthtif 
on  of  them.  Heracles  In 


Liby..w 


10  pillars  in  Ibe  i 


eUtd  through  Europe 
rails  of  CibraUar  lo 
bed  Ibe  great  rivet 
Ibe  islaiul, 


Oceaniu.    Having  aoual  Oceanus  and  landed 

Hendea  slew  Onbna  together  wiib  Euiylkw.  wbo  in  vain  strove 

loilercndhini.anddroveDfllbeailtle.    CetyonitirtediB  pursuit, 

advenlurej.  lucteeded  in  getiing  tbe  cilile  aafe  to  Greece, 
tobde  they  were  offered  [naacrifice  la  Hen  by  Euryitheus.  Tbe 
geogiiphical  position  ol  Erytbeia  b  unLnown,  but  sU  ancient 
aulborlttea  agree  that  it  was  bi  the  (al  wcit.  The  name  iUell 
(-  red)  and  the  colour  of  the  cattle  suggest  tbe  Eery  i^iecl  of 
the  diik  o(  Ibe  selling  sun;  further,  Heracles  crtsso  Oceanus  in 
the  golden  cup  or  boat  o[  the  sun-god  Helios.  Geryoo  (From 
ITlJiuu.the  howler  or  roarer)  issupposed  to  petsoniiy  the  storm, 
his  lather  Chrysaor  the  lightning,  his  mother  Callirrho«  the  rain. 
The  cattle  are  the  rain-clouds,  and  the  slaying  o[  their  keepers 
typifies  Ibe  victory  ol  the  sun  over  Ibe  clouds,  or  of  spring  over 
winter.  The  euhemeriitk  eii[^an3lion  of  (be  stniggle  with  Ibe 
triple  monster  was  that  Heracles  fought  Ihne  brothers  in 
succasIoD. 

See  Apollodorui  ii.  g.  10:  Heuod,  Tbartity,  18;:  Diod.  Sk. 
iv.  17;  Itcmdotui  iv.  8;  F.Wicselcr  io  Ersch  and  Cruber,  AUtc- 

L.  Frellcr.  t/rm'rruAtf  jlfy£Aaf0|;i>;arllcle"  Hercules  "  in  Darembcrg 

OeSEHIDS.  HEtHKICB  PRtEDRICH  mUfBUI  (i7S«'iS4i1, 
German  orieniiliii  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  ai  Nordhausen, 
Hanover,  on  (be  3rd  of  February  i;S6.  In  i8oj  he  became  a 
student  of  plulosopby  and  theology  al  the  university  of  Helm- 
slUdt,  »berc  Kclnrich  Henke  ( 1 751-igoa)  was  his  most  influential 
(eacbec^  but  the  latter  part  of  his  univcislty  course  was  taken 
al  GBiiingen,  where  J.  G.  Hchhoni  and  T.  C.  Tyihsen  (175S- 
tSiA)  were  then  al  (he  height  of  their  popularity.  In  1806. 
shortly  after  graduation,  Ik  became  RcpilciU  and  PrheldoaM 
in  that  univeisityi  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  afterwards  relating, 
had  Ncander  for  bis  first  pujMl  in  Hebrew.    In  1810  he  became 

al  the  unlveraly  of  Hille,  where,  in  spile  of  many  oRcts  of  high 
preferment  elsewhere,  he  spent  Ibe  icsi  of  his  life.  He  tau^t 
•rilh  great  regularity  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  Ibe  only  in- 
teirupiions  being  that  of  1S13-1814  (occa^ned  by  the  War  of 
Liberation,  during  which  the  university  was  closed)  and  Ibose 
occasioned  by  two  prolonged  literary  lours,  first  in  1830  to  Paris, 
London  and  On  lord  with  his  colleague  Johann  Karl  Thilo(i;9t- 
iSsj)  'or  the  eiaminalion  ol  care  oriental  manuscripts,  and  In 
iSjs  to  England  and  Holland  in  connction  with  his  Phoenician 

and  of  Old  Teslamcnt  inlroduclion  and  laegesb  in  Celmany; 
during  bis  later  years  his  lectures  were  attended  by  neatly  five 
hundred  students.  Among  bis  pBpib  tbe  most  eminent  were 
Peler  von  Bqhien  (1796-1840),  A.  G.  Hoftmann  (1769-1864), 
Hermann  Hupfcld,EmilRiSdigct  (1801-1874),  J.  F.Tuch  (1806- 
1S67),  W.  Vatke  (1806-1881}  and  Theodor  Beufey  (1809-1881). 
In  iS)7,  after  declining  an  invitation  to  take  Eichhom's  place 
■I  CMlingen,  Ccsenius  was  made  a  CimristariiUralli;  but,  apart 
from  the  violent  attacks  lo  which  be,  along  with  his  friend  and 
tolleaguc  JuUus  Wegscheidcr,  was  in  i8jd  subjected  by  E.  W. 
Hengslenberg  and  his  party  in  Ibe  Etaiiidiidie  KiKkaariUnt, 
on  account  of  bb  rationalism,  bis  life  was  uneventful.  He  died 
at  Halle  on  the  ijrd  ol  October  1S41.  To  Gcscnius  belongs  In 
1  large  measure  the  credit  of  having  freed  Semitic  philology 
from  Ibe  trammels  of  tbeotogicat  and  religious  prepossesaion, 
and  of  Inaugurating  Ihe  strictly  sdentflic  (and  comparative) 
method  which  has  since  been  so  fruitful.  As  an  eiegete  be 
exercised  a  powerful,  and  on  ibe  whole  a  beneficial,  influence  on 
theological  ioves(igatroa- 
Or  his  many  works,  the  earliest,  published  - 


.ol  the  widely 
origin,  lathe 


RcUr 


Heq 


alifiedasa 
Ibe  Domi. 


in  i8j6  Rem 

and  continuing  bis  researches  he  was  enabled  in  1S43  to  brin| 
before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  "  A  Geological  Map  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  in  accompanying  Memoir  "  (ff«.  17cai.  S": 
iv.  186).  In  1S4Q  be  issued  a  volume  on  the  industrial  iciources 
of  tbe  country.  He  dealt  also  with  the  geology  and  nuneralogy. 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Frince  Edward's  Islaod.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  economic  side  of  geology  in  various  parts  of  Konh 
America,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  out  in  iSCii  A  Prailkttl  TreaSiii 
SU  Cddf,  Ptlralnim  and  clhir  Dklilltd  Oili.  He  died  at  Halifax, 
N.S.,  on  the  191b  of  April  1864. 
QESHER,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  (16011761),  German  classical 


schoolmi 


ituJied  at  Ihe  university  of  Jena,  1 


:toc  of  the  Thomas  school  al 
iniveraity  of  Gdtlingen  he 
indsubs«(|Ucntty  librarian. 
August  1761.    Hit  special  1 


His  nrincliul  works  arched 
Quinlilian.  Claudbn.  Pliny  II 


[e  died  at  CiJttingcn  on  tho 
rit  lies  in  tbe  altention  be 
ition  of  the  subject  nuttct 

;be  Scripliim  rri  nalUitt,  of 
In'ot  B™aber^*r^id^ 


Jtamaniu  aaaana  (1749);  Ofnial^ 

.  - ,-.-J-'745)i  rtejonnu  eeiiloJiou  Ginu- 

KUki,  1768-177^: /iuluen«iJetil^iujir 


See  J.  A.  Emesti,  OmuiiIs  anlsija  (1761),  p.  305:  H.  Saupse. 
CoUmpt  PM/ewn  (1S71};  C.  H.  P<Shncrt.  J.  iiVGesnir  and  ttw 
Vnhahmt  mm  PkiltaAnHnismat  and  Nnkumaaiimui  (1898),  ■ 
contribution  10  the  hiilory  of  pedagogy  in  the  iSth  century;  anicles 
by  F.  A.  Eckstein  in  ^arflHerw  dmUrbflfrigraMir  in.  1  and  Sandyi, 
j/iii.  cf  CAui.  SiM.  iik  (igoB).  5.9. 

QESKBR  (Improperiy  OEsnm;  fai  Latin,  GeShbkuiI, 
KOHIUD  VOX  (1516-1  s6j),  CeiTnan-Swiis  writer  and  natursKsl, 
cafled  "  Ihe  German  Pliny  "  by  Cnvia,  was  bom  at  Zflrich  on  the 
J6th  of  Match  1516.  The  son  of  a  poor  furrier,  he  was  ediKsted 
in  that  town,  but  fell  bilo  great  need  after  the  death  of  his  father 
at  Ihe  battle  of  Kappel  (isji).  He  bad  good  friends,  however, 
In  his  old  master,  Myconius,  and  subsequently  in  Heinricb 
BuUingor,  and  he  was  enabled  to  continue  Ids  studies  «  tlM 
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untvenities  of  StMsaburg  and  Bourgcs  (issa^is^j);  he  found 
also  a  generous  patiOA  in  Paris  (1534),  in  the  person  of  Joh. 
Stdger  of  Berne.  In  1535  the  religious  troubles  drove  him  hack 
to  Zurich,  where  he  miuie  an  imprudent  marriage.  Hi$  friends 
again  came  to  his  aid,  enabled  him  to  study  at  Basel  (1536),  and 
in  1537  procured  for  him  the  professor^ip  of  Greek  at  the  newly 
founded  academy  of  Lausanne  (then  belonging  to  Berne).  Here 
he  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  studies,  especially 
botany.  In  1540-1541  he  visited  the  famous  medical  university 
of  Montpellier,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (1541)  at 
Basel,  and  then  settled  down  to  practise  at  Zurich,  ^vhcre  he 
obtained  the  post  of  lecturer  in  physics  at  the  CaroUnum.  There, 
apart  from  a  few  journeys  to  foreign  coimtries^  and  annual 
summer  botanical  journeys  in  his  native  land,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  devoted  himself  to  preparing  works 
on  many  subjects  of  different  sorts.  He  died  of  the  plague  on 
the  lath  of  December  1565.  In  the  previoua  year  he  had  been 
ennobled. 

To  his  contemporaries  he  was  best  knowti  as  a  botanist,  though 
his  botanical  MSS.  were  not  published  till  long  after  his  death 
(at  Nuremberg,  itsi^itji,  2  vols,  folio),  he  himself  issuing  only 
the  Enekiridion  kistoriae  plantarum  (1541)  and  the  Catatogus 
plantarum  (1543)  In  four  tongues.  In  1545  he  published  his 
ramorkable  BibtioUieca  universalis  (ed.  by  J.  Simlcr,  1574), 
a  catalogue  (in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew)  of  all  writers  who 
had  ever  Uved,  with  the  titles  of  their  works,  &c.  A  second  part, 
under  the  title  of  Pandedarium  sive  parlitionum  universalium 
Conradi  Gtsneri  Ligurini  lihri  xxi.,  appeared  in  1548;  only 
nineteen  books  being  then  concluded.  The  sist  book,  a  theo- 
logical encyclopaedia,  was  published  in  1549,  but  the  20th, 
intended  to  include  his  medical  work,  was  never  finished.  His 
great  zoological  work,  Hisloria  an/nto/tttm,  appeared  in  4  vols, 
(quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes)  folio,  1551-1558,  at  Zurich,  a  fifth 
(snakes)  being  issued  In  1587  (there  is  a  German  translation, 
entitled  Thierhnch,  of  the  first  4  vols.,  Zurich,  1563):  this  work 
is  the  starting-point  of  modem  zoology.  Not  content  with  such 
vast  works,  Gesner  put  forth  in  1555  his  book  entitled  MUhridales 
de  diferetUiis  Unguis,  an  account  of  about  130  known  languages, 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  22  tongues,  while  in  1556 appeared 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Aelian.  To  non- scientific  readers, 
Gesner  will  be  best  known  for  his  love  of  mountains  (below  the 
snow-Kne)  and  for  his  many  excursions  among  them,  undertaken 
partfy  as  a  botanist,  bnt  aiso  for  the  sake  of  mere  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  1541  he  prefixed  to  a 
singular  little  work  of  \ai{Lihdlus  de  lacte  et  operihus  ladariis) 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  jf.  Vogd,  of  Glarus,  as  to  the 
wonders  to  be  foand  among  the  mountains,  declaring  his  love 
for  them,  and  his  firm  resolve  to  climb  at  least  one  mountain 
every  year,  not  only  to  collect  flowers,  but  in  order  to  exercise 
his  body.  In  1 555  Gesner  issued  his  narrative  {Descriptip  Montis 
Fracti  sive  Montis  Pilatt)  of  his  excursion  to  the  Gnepfstein 
(^299  ft.),  the  lowest  point  in  the  Pflatus  chain,  and  therein 
explains  at  length  how  each  of  the  senses  of  man  is  refreshed 
la  the  course  of  a  mountain  excur»on. 

Lives  by  f .  Hanhart  (Wintcrthur,  182a)  and  J.  Simler  (Zurich, 
1966);  aee  also  l^bcrt's  Gesner  ah  Artt  (Zurich,  1854).  A  part  of 
his  unpublished  wriring,  edited  by  Prof.  Schmiedcl,  was  publi^ed 
at  Nurembdrg  in  1753. 

OESSNER.  SOLOMON  (1730-1788),  Swiss  painter  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Zurich  6n  the  xst  of  April  1730.  With  the  exception 
Of  some  time  (X749-1750)  spent  in  B^rfin  and  Hamburg,  where  he 
Came  under  the  influence  of  Ramler  and  Hagedom,  he  passed 
the  whole  ef  his  life  In  his  native  town,  where  he  carried  on  the 
bu9ness  of  a  bookseller.  He  died  ob  the  2nd  of  March  1788. 
rhe  fiiyt  of  hit  wiitlnsi  that  attracted  attention  was  his  Lied 
0iies  Sckweigers  of^  sdn  bewajfnOes  Mtdcken  irjst),  Thoa 
followed  Dapkuis  (1754),  J^ytten  (1756  and  1779),  Inkd  nmd 
Voriho  Cx7s6),  a  ycrsioii  of  a  story  botrowedfiom  the  Speeiattr 
(No.  II,  13th  of  March  Z7zx)  and  alrea4y  worked  out  1^  GcUert 
and  Bodmer.and  Der  Tod  Ahds  (175S),  a  tort  9I  Idyllic  phstorsL 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  :us  now  to  understand  Iht  veasoti  of 
Gessner's  uaivenal  popularity,  unless  it  was  the  taste  of  the 


period  for  the  conventional  pastoral.  His  writings  are  markint 
by  sweetness  and  melodyi  qualities  which  were  warmly  appic- 
dated  by  Lessing,  Herder  and  Goethe.  As  a  painter  Gessocr 
represented  the  conventional  classical  landscape. 

Collected  editions  of  Gessncr't-  works  were  repeatedly  publiabed 
(2  vols.  1777-J778.  finally  2  vols.  1841,  both  at  Zurich).  They  were 
translated  into  French  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1786-1793),  and  versions  of 
the  Idyiien  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Swedish  and  Bohemian.  Gcssner's  life  was  written  by  Hoicinecr 
(Zurich,  1706),  «nd  by  H.  WolfBin  (Fraueafdd,  1889);  kc  also  his 
Briejwechsei  mtt  seinem  Sokn  (Bern  and  Zurich,  1801). 

GESSO,  an  Italian  word  (Lat.  gyPfum),  for  "  pbstcr  of  Paris  " 
eqxcially  when  used  as  a  ground  for  painting,  or  for  modelling 
or  sculpture. 

GBSTA  ROMANORUM.  a  Latin  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
talcs,  probably  compiled  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  14th.  It  still  possesses  a  twofold  literary 
interest,  first  as  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  time,  and 
secondly  as  the  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  later  literature, 
in  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare  and  others.  Of  its  authorship 
nothing  certain  is  known;  and  there  is  little  but  gratuitous 
c(mjccture  to  associate  it  either  with  the  name  of  Hdlnandus 
or  with  that  of  Petrus  Berchorius  (Pierre  Bercheure).  It  is  even 
a  matter  of  debate  whether  it  took  its  rise  in  England,  Germany 
or  France.  The  work  was  evidently  intended  as  a  manual  for 
preachers,  and  was  probably  written  by  one  who  himself  bc> 
longed  to  the  derical'prof  cssion.  The  name.  Deeds  of  the  Rowans, 
is  only  partially  appropriate  to  the  collection  in  its  present  form, 
since,  besides  the  titles  from  Greek  and  Latin  history  and  legend, 
it  comprises  fragments  of  very  vvious  origin,  oriental  and 
European.  The  unifying  element  of  the  book  is  its  moral  purpose. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  and  the  narrative  ability  of  the  compiler 
seems  to  vary  with  his  source;  but  he  has  managed  to  bring 
together  a  considerable  variety  of  excellent  material.  He  gives 
us,  for  example,  the  germ  of  the  romance  of "  Guy  of  Warwick  *'; 
the  story  of "  Darius  and  his  Three  Sons,"  versified  by  Ocdcve; 
part  of  Chaucer's  "  Man  of  Lawcs'  Tale  '•;  a  tale  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  the  same  in  its  main  features  as  that  of  Shakespeare's 
Lear;  the  story  of  the  "  Three  Black  Crows  ";  the  "  Hermit  and 
the  Angd^"  well  known  from  Pamcll's  version,  and  a  story 
identical  with  the  Fridolin  of  Schiller.  Owing  to  the  loose 
structure  of  the  book,  it  was  easy  for  a  transcriber  to  insert  any 
additional  story  into  his  own  copy,  and  consequently  the  MSS. 
of  the  Gesla  Romanorum  exhibit  considerable  variety  Oesterley 
recognizes  an  English  group  of  MSS.  (written  always  in  Latin), 
a  German  group  (sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in  German), 
and  a  group  which  is  represented  by  the  vulgate  or  corumon 
printed  text.  The  earliest  editions  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Ketdaer  and  de  Lecompt  at  Utrecht,  of  Arnold  Ter  Hocnen  at 
Cologne,  and  of  Ulrich  Zell  at  Cologne;  but  the  exact  date  is  in 
all  three  cases  uncertain. 

An  English  translation,  probably  based  directly  on  the  MS. 
Had.  5369,  was  published  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  about  i5io->5i5. 
the  only  copy  of-  which  now  known  to  exist  fa  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St  John's  CoUogc,  Cambridge^  In  i«7  Richard  Robin- 
son published  a  revised  edition  of  Wynkvn  de  Worde.  and  the  book 
proved  highly  popular.  Between  1648  and  1703  at  least  eight 
impressions  were  issued.  In  I703  appeared  the  first  vol.  of  a  trans- 
lation by  B.  P.,  probably  Bartholomew  Pratt,  '*  from  the  Latin 
edition  of  1514."  A  translation  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swan,  first  pub- 
lished in  a  vols,  in  182a,  forms  part  of  Bohn's  antiquarian  library. 
and  was  re-edited  by  Wynnard  Hooper  in  1877  (see  also  the  latter  • 
edition  in  1894).  The  German  translation  was  ^x^t  printed  at  Augs- 
burg. 1489.  A  Flench  version,  under  the  title  ot  Le  Vidier  des 
kisUnres  romaines  MMro/wds,  appeared  in  the  caity  part  of  the  i6tli 
century,  and  went  through  a  number  of  editions;  it  has  been  re- 
printed by  G.  Brunct  (Paris,  1858).  Critical  editions  of  the  Latin 
text  havdbccn  produced  by  A  Keller  (Stutteart,  1842)  and  Oestcciey 
(Beriin,  1872).  See  also  Warton,  "  On  the  Gesta  Romanonim, 
dissertation  iii.,  prefixed  to  the  Hishry  of  EmAish  Poetry:  Doucr, 
JUuslretions oj Shakespeare,  vol.  it.:  FrederKk  Madden,  Introduakm 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club  edition  di  The  Old  English  Versions  0$  the 
Cestts  Romanorum  (1838). 

OBTA,  PUBUU8  SEPTIinUS  (189-212),  younger  son  of  the 
Roman  emperor  SeptimTus  Severus,  was  bom  at  Mediolanum 
(Milan).  In  198  he  recdvedthe  title  of  Caesar,  and  in  209  those  of 
I«ipdrator  and  Augustus.  Between  him  and  his  brother  Caracalla 
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diire  eihted  Troth  their  emrly  yca^A  ke«ft  rivalry  mnd  antipatfiy. 
Op  the  death  i>f  thdr  fathM  in>it  they  were  proclaimed  joiot 
cmpbroftrs;  and  after  the  faihuo  of  ft  pmposed  anmngement 
ior  the  division  of  theempiie,  CarMfdU  pretemkd  k  deaire  Sor 
reconciliation.  He  anranged  a  mcetSng^ith  fab  brother  in  his 
DOth^'s  apttrtroentB,  and  b«i  him  murdered  in  her  alms  by 
^smte  centurions. 
.  Die  Gossiua  hocvii.  a;  Spartianui^  CanetUa, 2:  Uerodiaa  tv.  1. 

GETAB,  an  ancient  people  of  Thtacian  «rigiil,  doeely  akin  to 
the  Dad  (see  Dacu).  Their  original  home  seems  to  have^been 
the  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  between  the  rivers 
Oescus  (Iskr)  and  latrus  (Yaritra).  The  view  that  the  G«tae 
w«i«  identical  with  the  Goths  has  found  distinguiabedsopporters, 
but  it  is  not  gencraEy  accepted.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  odii' 
nexionwith  the  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (51 5  bjC.)  against 
the  SQTthians,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  brought  node^ 
his  sway,  but  they  regained  their  freedom  on  his  return  to  the 
East.  During  the  5th  century,  they  appoat  as  himishing  a 
contingent  of  cavalry  to  Sitalees,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  in  his 
attack  on  Perdiccas  11.,  king  of  Macedon,  but  the  decay  of  the 
Odrysian  kingdom  ^again  left  them  independent*  When  Philip 
11.  of  Macedon  in  34a  reduced  the  Odrysae  to  the  condkion  of 
tributaries,  the  Getae,  fearing  that  their  tum  would  come  next, 
madeovertures  to  the  conqueror.  Their  king  Cothelas  undertook 
to  supply  Phih'jp  with  soldiers,  and  his  daughter  became  the-ivife 
of  the  Macedonian;  About  this  time,  perhat>s  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  TribalU  and  other  tribes,  the  Gecac  crossed  the  Danube. 
Alexander  the  Great,  before  transporting  his  forces  into  Asia, 
decided  to  make  his  power  felt  by  the  Macedanian  dependencies. 
His  operations  against  the  TribalU  not  hatvingmet  with  complete 
success,  he  resolved  to  cms  the  Danube  and  attack  the  Getae. 
The  latter,  unable  to  withstand  the*  phalanx,  abandoned  their 
chief  town,  and  fled  to  the  steppes  (rerU  ^  ilpiw<M»  north  of 
the  Danube  delta),  whither  Alexander  was  un witling  to  follow 
them.  About  326,  an  expeditfcm  conducted  by  Zoi^rrion,  a 
Alaccdonian  governor  of  Thrace,  against  the  iGetae,  failed 
disastrously.  In  292,  Lysimachus  dedared  -war  against  ibem, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  that  they  hadreiideted  aKtstaace  to  certain 
barbarous  Macedonian  tribes.  He  penetrated  to  tlie  plains  of 
Bessarabia,  where  his  retreat  was  cut  off  and  he  ^waa  forced  to 
surrender.  Although  the  people  damourod  for  his  exectttion^ 
DromichaeteS)  king  of  the  Getae,  allowed  him  to  dcpah  un- 
harmed, probably  on  payment  of  a  hirge  rsnsom,  great  numbers 
of  gold  coins  having  been  found  near  Thorda,  some  of  them 
bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus.  When  the  Gaula  mdtde  their 
way  into  eastern  Europe,  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Oetae,- 
whom  they  defeated  and  sold  in  large  numbers  to  the  Atbedfand 
as  slaves.  From  this  time  the  Getae  seem  ta  have  Men  usuaBy 
called  Dad",  for  their  further  history  see  Dacia. 

The  Getae  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  vah'ani 

and  upr^t  of  the  Thradan  tribes;  but  what  ehiefiy  struck 

Greek  biqniren'was  their  belief  in  the  iniinoKallty  of  (be  soul 

(hehoe  they  were  called  i$e»aTU^inntiy  unA  thef^  worship  of 

Zafmexis  (dr  Zamolxb),  whom  the  euhemerist^  of  the  colonies 

on  the  Buxine  made  a  pup3  of  Pythagoras.    They  weve  very 

fond  of  music,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  their  ambassadors  the 

priests  to  present  themselves  dad  in  white,  playing  the  lyre  and 

singing  songs.    They  were  exocrts  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 

arrows  while  on  horsebadi. 

See  E.  R.  RMcr,  "  Die  Geten  und  Ihre  Nachbam,'*  in  Silmngs^ 
ImrUklt  dff  k.  Akcd.  dar  WissensikafUn,  pkSasophiuk-kisiariscke 


MQtlcithoff  in  Erach'and  Gntber's  Altumeine  BncydopMi€\  TJ 
Mommicfl,  HisL  of  Rorm  (Eag.  trans.),  blc  v.  di.  7. 

GltltSBIIANB  fHebr.  for  **  oH-pre^ '%  the  place  to  wMch 
Jesus  And  His  disciples  withdrew  on  the  eve  of  the  Crudfixibtf; 
It  was  evidentVan  fcndosed  piece  of  ground,  a  plantation  rather 
lltan  a  gUrAcm  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  lay  ^ttsX  of  tbclCidroii 
vulon  the  lower  slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  at  (be  foot  of  whit^h 
ib'thef-tfaditional  sHe  dating  from^he  4th  century  and  nott 
possessed  by  the  Franciscans.    The  Grotto  of  the  Agony,'  a  Hr^ 


hundred  yards  farthtir  nortb-,  is  an  aadent  ca^e-cisien,  now  a 
Latin  sanctuiiy.    (Seb  further  Jbkusaleu.) 

OBTTYSBURO,  a  borough  and  the  county«eat  of  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S. A.,  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisbur^. 
Pop.  (1900)  3495;  (1910)  4030.  It  is  served  by  the  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Gettysburg  &  Harri^burg  railways.  The  site 
of  the  borough  is  a  vattey  about  \\  m.  wide;  the  neighbouring 
country  abounds  in  attractive  scenery.  Katalysine  ^ing  In 
die  vidnity  was  once  a  weU-known  summer  resort;  its  waters 
contain  lithia  In  solution.  Gettysburg  has  several  small  manuo 
facturing  establishments  and  is  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania  College 
(<^ned  in  x$32,  and  the  oldest  Lu^beran  oolkge  In  America), 
which  had  31a  students  (6S  in  the  preparatory  department) 
in  'I907-X908,  and  of  a  Lutheran  theological  scfminary,  opened  in 
1826  on  Seminary  Ridge;  but  the  borough  is  best  known  as 
the  scene  ol  one  oi  the  most  important  battles  ai  the  Civil  War. 
Very  soon  after  the  battle  a  soldiers'  national  cemetery  was  laid 
Qut  hcie^  in  which  the  bodies  of  about  ^600  Uru'on  soldiers  have 
hem  buried;  and  at  the  dedication  of  this  ccmeteiy,  in  November 
1863,  Fresident  Lincoln  deh'vered  his  celebrated  "  Gettysburg 
Address,"  In  1864  the  Gettysburg  Baltle-Fidd  Memorial 
Association  was  incorporated,  and  the  work  <^  this  association 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  battlc-fi^ld  into  a  National  Parle, 
an  act  for  the  purpose  bdng  passed  by  Congress.in  1895.  Within 
the  park  the  lines  x>f  battle  have  been  cardully  marked,  and 
about  600  monuments,  1000  markers,  and  500  iron  tablets 
have  been  ercaed  by  states  and  regimental  assodation^ 
Hundreds  of  cannon  have  been  mounted,  and  ^ve  observation 
towers  have  been  built.  From  1816  to  1840  Gettysburg  was  the 
home  of  l^ioddcus  Stevens,  (kttysburg  was  settled  about  x  740, 
was  laid  out  in  1787,  was  made  the  county-scat  in  1800,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1806. 

Batik  ofCcUysburg.—The  battle  of  the  ist,  2nd  and  3Klof  July 
1863  is  oftefl  rv^rded  as  the  turning-point  of  the  American 
Civil  War  (q.v.)  although  it  arose  from  a  chance  encounter!. 
Lee,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  had  merdy  ordered  his  scattered  forces  to  concentrate 
there,  while  Meade,  the  Federal  commander,  held  the  town  will 
a  Cavalry  division,  supported  by  two  Weak  army  coips,  to  screen 
the  concentration  of  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  selected 
position  on  Pipe  Qicek  to  the  south-eastward.  On  the  ist  of  July 
the  leading  troops  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  Confederate  corps  ap» 
proached  Gettysburg  frt>m  the  west  to  meet  Ewdl's  corps,  which 
was  lo  the  N.  of  the  town,  whilst  Longstreet's  corps  folkmed  Hill 
l^tf  Intention  v^as  to  dose  up  Hill,  Longstneet  and  Ewell  before 
ighting  a  battle.  But  Hill's  leading  brigades  met  a  strenuoui 
fesistance  from  the  Federal  cavalry  division  of  General  John 
Bufordj  which  was  promptly  supported  by  the  infantry  of  the 
I.  corps  under  General  J.  F.  Reynolds.  The  Federals  so  far  held 
tfidr  t>wn  that  Hill  had  to  deploy  two-thirds  of  his  corps  for  action-, 
and  the  western  approaches  of  Gettysburg  were  stiH  held  when 
Ewell  appeared  to  the  northward.  Reynolds  had  already  fallen^ 
and  the  command  of  the  Federals,  after  being  hdd  for  a  time  by 
Gen.  Abner  Douh^eday,  was  taken  over  by  Oen^  O.O.  H<^ard, 
the  commander  of  the  XI.  corps,  which  took  pdit  td  bar  the  way 
(o  Ewell  on  the  north  side.  But  Ewdl's  attack,  led  by  the 
fiery  Jubal  Eariy,  swiftly  drove  back  the  XL  corps  to  Getty's^ 
burg;  the  I.  coriis,  with  its  flank  thus  laid  open,  fell  back  also, 
and  the  remnlanis  of  bdth  Federal  corps  retreated  through 
Gettysburg  to  the  Cemetery  Hill  position.  They  had  lost  severely 
in. the  struggle  against  superior  numbers,  and  there  had  been 
some  disorder  in  the  retreat.  Still  a  fbrmidable  lino  of  defence 
was  taken  up  on  Cemetery  HHl  and  both  Ewell  and  Lee  refrained 
from  further  attacks,  for  the  Confederates  had  abp  lost  heavily 
during  the  day  and  thdr  concentration  was  not  complete.  In 
the  meairwhile  Meade  had  sent  forward  Genetal  W.  S.  Hancock, 
the  commander  of  the  Fedcrtd  II.  coi^,  to  examine  the  state  of 
affairs  and  on  Hancock's  report  he  dedded  to  fight  on  the 
Cemetery  Hffl  position.  Two  corps  of  hfe army  werAtill  dlstanty 
but  the  XII'  arrived  before  W^ht,  th*  III.  was  near;  and  HUb- 
cock  ffloyed  the  II.  cotps  on  hisT  own  initiative.  Headquarters  and 
the  artillery  reserve  started  for  Gettysburg  on  the  night  of  the  itt. 
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On  Ihi  Mba  tlds,  the  lut  ditilhai  of  HiU'i  ud  Evcll'i  conn 
lormcd  up  oppojilc  the  nor  Fcdenl  poiIticD],  ud  LoogitKct'i 
corpi  prepared  to  UUck  jU  left- 

Owiof,  btmciei,  to  nuMindcriUiidinEt  between  Lie  ud 
Lon^net  («.>.),  Ihe  Confedcrata  did  not  iitAck  coily  on  tin 
nBiuing  ol  iIib  md, » tlut  Meade's  umy  had  ptcsly  o(  lime  to 
make  iu  diipoaitHMiL  The  Federal  line  at  this  time  occupied 
Ihe  horse-ilwe  [idee,  the  right  oi  which  wai  fonncd  by  Culp'a 
Hill,  ud  ttte  cenlie  by  the  Ccmeleiy  hill,  whence  Ihe  Idl  wing 
Mtetched  louthwaid,  ihc  III.  corps  en  the  left,  however,  being 
(blown  iorward  couIdcRblr.  The  XII.  bcfd  Gulp's,  the  renuiut 
of  the  I.  ud  XI.  the  Cemetery  hitlt.  On  Ihe  leic  wai  the  U., 
ud  in  ill  advauoed  posiiioo— the  famous  "  SaJient  " — the  III., 
affm  to  be  lupponed  by  tlN  V.l  Iha  VL,  with  the  reserve  artillery, 
ionned  the  general  reserve.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the 
Confedente  altuk  was  made,  and  valuable  time  had  been  loet, 
but  LongUreet't  tnnps  advancsd  with  great  ipirit.    The  UL 


coips  Salient  wai  Ihe  Ecene  ol  desperate  fitting;  ud  the 
,"  Peach  Orchud  "  and  the  "  Dcvll'i  Den  "  beoune  u  fanoiu 
ai  the  "  Bloody  Angle  "  of  Spotltylvuia  or  the  "Jloroett' 
Keat  "  of  Shiioh.  While  the  Conledcrtle  alUck  wu  devdopiag, 
the  important  ponliona  ol  Round  Top  and  Ullle  Kound  Top 
were  unoccupied  by  the  ilefendert— u  aauvioa  whicb  was 
repaired  only  U  the  nick  at  tine  by.the  cotammdit^g  engbnr 
of  till  army,  CencTsl  G.  K.  Wanen,  who  hutlly  uOicd  up  troops 
of  the  V.  corpa.  The  attack  ol  a  Coifedeisle  diTi$iai>  was, 
ailer  a  hvd  Urugfde,  repulsed,  and  tbe  Fedciali  retaJned 
pDSSQsioD  of  Ibe  Round  T(^  The  IU.  corps  in  Ihemcuitime, 
furiou£ly  alUchEd  by  tn»pa  of  Hill's  and  Lcn^reet's  oort«, 
vas  sleadily  pressed  bach,  and  the  Confederates  actually  pcne- 
lAted  tbe  main  lioeoftbedclciuleis,  though  lor  went  of  support 
tbe  biieades  whidi  achieved  this  were  quickly  driven  out.  Ewcll, 
DV  Ihe  Conledeiate  left,  waited  lor  the  sound  oi  Longsiroct'a 
guns,  and  thus  no«tt«cfc  was  made  by  blm  until  late  in  the  day, 
Hetc  Gulp's  HiU  »H  carried  wiib  ease  by  one  of  Ewell's  diviaionti 
oust  of  tbe  Federal  XII-  oorps  hn^ng  been  withdrawn  to  aid 
In  Ihc  fi^l  on  iba  other  wing^  but  £ar]>''s  divsion  vas  ter 
iHilsed  in  iu  eftor*!  to  ilorm  Cemetery  Hdl  and  (he  two  divi- 
■ioiii^qf  the  ceatn  i&ttsl  Hill's,  one  o)  Swell's  dnimp)  Kmaiaed 


had  been  ouibiM  by  Lee  vudnr 
Cidp^  Hill,  and  L«gslrtct'a  corps 
nl  to  tim  both  &nks  oi  Ihe  Fedenl 
pceitien,  wticb  ms  do  longer  a  compact  boneboe  but  bad  beea 
conndmUy  piabnjed  10  die  lefl;  ud  manyof  theiuiitia  ilw 
Fedenl  anny  badbeu  sevctely  bandied  in  the  two  days'  'n'-ffrB 
Meade,  however,  alter  discussing  tl  .     ...       - 

with  hU  corps  cecnmsndeis,  nude  up  i 
Lee  DOW  dsided  to  r         ' 
Round  Top  oBendso 
Longstreet'a  attack  Itirlba.     Evell  nas 

Meade's  extreme  right;  while  Ihe  decisive  mow  was  to  be  givrn 
Ihecenlte  (between  Ceinelery  Hill  and  Troslle'i)  by  in  assault 
deUvoediaihcNapoiconicnannerbytbefnahtiootBDlPidictl'a 
divisiDO  {Longitrml's  coip>).    Mcile,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  resign  Gulp's  HiK.  and  with  it  the  commud  of  iIk 
Federal  hne  of  leUest,  to  EweH,  nnd  at  early  dawn  or  the  jid 
a  divison  of  the  XII.  corps,  well  supported  by  snilloy,  op^ied 
the  Federal  counles^attack;  tbe  Conlcderala  mmle  a  atiinuotH 
after  four'hoHCi'  hard  hghting  Ibc  Q\liet  divjum 
of  Ihe  XII.  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  the  VI.,  intcrvoia]  vitli 
Confedclales  veie  drives  id  the  bill. 
Tbsdekatol  Ewell  did  not,  however,  cause  Lee  La  alter  bii  pLuH. 
Piduu's  divIslOB  was  to  kod  in  the  great  aaeault,  supported 
part  of  BHI'a  corps  (the  latter,  however,  bad  already  hoes 
engaged).    CoIodcI  E.  P.  Aleiuds,  Longstrecl's  chief  of  u- 
tillery,  tonoed  up  one  long  line  oi  sevemy-GvE  guns,  aed  lixty- 
'   Bguna  of  HiU's  corps  came  into  actkn  on  his  kK.    Totbcooa- 
'ging  fire  of  these  140  guns  the  Federals,  cramped  for  ^ukcc, 
lid  only  o|;f»5e  seventy-seven.    The  attacking  tro«ps  formed 
before  q  A.H.,  yet  it  was  Icoig  before  Longstreet  could  briac 
naclX  to  Older  Iht  advance,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  and 
•as  not  till  about  1  r  jl  tt^t  the  guu  at  last  opened  fin  to  pre- 
pare the  grand  attsdi.    Tbe  Federal  snilleiy  promptly  npjicd, 
but  afwi  Ihitty  minuies'  canDonAde  ila  commuda'.  Gen.  H.  J. 
Hunt,  onlered  his  batteries  10  cesse  £ra  in  order  to  teseivc  Ib^ 
ammanition  to  mrcl  tbe  inTuciy  alta£k,    Tep  minuica  lata 
Pickei  t  asked  and  received  permission  to  advawx,  aad  theinlantry 
BKtved  forward  to  cross  ihe  iSoo  yds.  vbich  sepuwed  Ibm  f  tDm 
tbe  Federal  line.     Their  onn  artillery  was  short  of  ammunilMB, 
projectiles  oE  that  day  were  not  suf&dently  eftoclive  lo  cover 
Ihe  advance  at  long  ranges,  and  thus  the  Confederates,  as  tbey 
Ihe  enemy,  met  a  Innnendoua  fm  of  imlhskm 
infantry  ud  arliilccy.      . 

The  charge  of  Pkkctl's  diviuoD  is  one  of  the  meet  Isbmhis 
episode*  of  mUilary  bistary.  Is  tbe  leelh  of  u  anialling  fire 
irom  tbe  liScs  of  tbe  defending  inloniiy,  wbo  were  well  sbellend, 
■ad  Iroin  Ihc  guns  which  Hunt  bad  ttsetved  for  ibr  crisis,  the 
Virginiin  regiments  pressed  en,  and  with  a  final  'eflort  broke 
Htade'sfirai  line.  But  (he  stain  ws  too  great  lor  ihc  (upinrt- 
ing  brigade,  ud  PicketC  was  left  without  A»iiIarHx.  Huco^ 
made  a  berce  counteistioke,  and  thtt  remnant  of  Ihe  CoDfedcfatc* 
reirMtHJ-  01  PiiisU'a  ova  division  over  lhro»4iaancni 
jj«j«ffic(a  ud  menMit  of  4  joo,  were  IcR  on  (he  field,  two  at  his 
three  brigndien  were  killed  and  ^  third  wounded,  snd  of  fifteen 
regincoliLl  coBmuden  ten  wen  killod  and  G^e  vounded.  Oae 
nwiment  lost  «o%  of  its  nunbeis.  Tbe  faihire  of  (his  usault 
practically  ended  the  battlp;  but  Lee's  line  was  so  formidable 
l)i3t  Meade  did  not  iu  his  turn  send  iorwani  Ibc  Arrny  of  ib^ 
Potomac.  By  the  mnming  ol  thr  Stb  of  July  Lee's  ■rmgr-vn* 
Id  full  retreat  tor  Virginia,  lit  had  lost  shout  ^0,000  men  la 
killFd,  wounded  and  missing  ont  of  a  total  force  of  pcrhsp* 
75,000.  Meade's  losses  were  over  13,000  Out  of  shout  B2,coo  on 
the  field.  The  main  body  of  the  cava!iy  on  Iioib  sides  was  absent 
from  the  held,  tut  a  ddcmined  cavRlry  action  wns  fought  oD 
llw  jrd  si  July  between  the  CoDledenie  cavalry  indcr  Ji  £.  B. 
Sluarl,  and  that  ol  the  Federals  onder  D.  McM.  Gregg  sobw 
miks  ^  ol  Ibc  battlefield,  ud  other  Federal  cavaby  made  a 
daidiing  diaige  in  Ihe  facolieQ  graund  uuih-wsst  uf  Round  To^ 
(HI  the  third  day.  inflicting  theieby,  though  M  great  kea  |«  them- 
salves,  a  Ifnqioivjr  chedi.M  ths.nfbl  wins  "^  LonpUact** 


GEULINCX—GEYSER 


OIDUIWX,  ABmiA  Itttt-OM.  BcWto  pU 
ben  It  Antwtip  OB  the  jitt  ot  Jtmtrr  ifii*. 
pbikaopbj  and  inc4idu  *i  tbe  univcnity  vt  Loim 
niiuiiiBilu>.lHtuKcibiieVBnlyian.  Hkvjnaiii 
W.DiKinlKKlMviBin,  1h  Wt  leanid.  and  took  rdi 
■hoc  ie  appesn  to  taavtl  btto  in  (be  nlDUHt  dutioi 
tkc  ProUttuit  Oiurcb,  tad  In  tWj,  Unoiuli  tie  in 
irltBdAtmbuDHiMwna.irtuhulMMt(dtaim  I 
need,  be  obtained  »  poorly  paid  lectmhip  ml  tl 
He  i&d  >t  Ldden  in  November  1669.  Hii  mo 
nrki  mre  pubEibcd  poethiDnouily.  The  UiU 
(l£oi),a[id  tber>uA«HHiTdr,iiH  Bikka  (nadKti 
"  PUkietDa,"  i6ti),  ut  tba  voiki  by  BUch 
known.  Uenlioo  inay  ilw  be  mide  el  Mjiiica 
Z«(i«  ratilala  (iWi)  ud  ^HiAilii  m  Priiidfia 

Ceuliaai  pdK^y  d«d>  iritb  Ibe  iiMetiDn,  k(t 
and  unulafnOory  eUIe  by  DocnMe,  of  (lie  1^ 
•oul  ind  body.  WbeKuDocuteiniHleihennkinl 
■  vklcDt  edloOtlM,  Gealina  prulicelly  taUsd 
BitenhH)  ud  tbs«^,  Ibe  «maia%  at  coiportal 
»lbfolilU^d[MllKt.*l   ' 

Dfmenulil 

tHpky 


•dOMi  o[  the  lUdudHiby  irtildi  bodily  Dution 
bene*  I'un  DiK  tbe  autbor  ol  bodily  molioo  [' 
quonadaflai.idMDtiitii").  Body  and  nbid  u«  II 
^rtiiib  act  McEtbef ,  besHx  both  hate  beta  «t  tog 
■A  pbylkal  occumnce  k  bM  Ibeooailsn  (oppnTuni 
tmau>  on  »Ucb  God  eidia  ki  ma  ■  eona^Hiadliig 
'(b«cieKiM«<iily  WiEiriUaoccaAmoniiUdi  G 
body.  B««ry  «pnallan  ta  wUcb  ndad  aod  iMi 
amccntcd  fa  H  efett  of  oekMr,  but  tbe  «ncl 
CcuEnci  vie  Iha*  tbe  fine  deflidtdy  to  lyitemiC 
called  Occuionaliim,  iiUdi  bad  tlMdy  been  p 
CfnuJd  de  Cordemoy  (d.  16S4),  a  PaiMan  lawy 
de  la  rorge,  a  pby^ttan  of  Saiuwr.  But  tbe 
which  the  Uvoiy  waa  foiuided  compalM  a  furl 
God,  vbo  i>  the  cauie-'o(  tbe  CDDCMUlUflai  ol  toA 
faciSgBuitnithtbeHleeuiieiBtbtUDivene.  Ni 
in  iadt  tbe  (reuad  of  any  other;  the  oiMciKe  1 

Ha  I*  the  ffomd  o(  all  that  la.  My  deuna, 
tboufhU  an  time  the'  dcalns,  Yottloea  and  thai 
Apart  iRnb  God,  tbe  fiidlf  lieing  baa  no-  HaBty, 
have  the  idea  ol  it  fxxn  Cod.    Dsomca  had  k 

ot  neatly  10,  ibe  difficult  proMen  of  Ibe  relatioi 
univitsal  Wment  01  tboogU  and  the  pBticular 
dioaticiiu.  Alt  tboe  ire  ngnded  by  Gedioci  ai 
divine  Ihoagbl  sod  action,  and  accnrdincly  tbe  ■ 
endeavDiiifc  tbe  end  of  the  Irvine  will  01  the  realiaa 
Tbe  l«E  of  [i(bt  leuon  ii  tbe  auptenie  virtue,  ari 
caidiraJ  *iniu»,  diligence,  obedience,  juuice  1 
Since  it  i)  impouible  for  u  to  malle  any  altcnlloi 


miuionloGod.   Geuiinci'iidBoilifeia"ai«CD 

coDcilibie  dementi  in  Uie  Cartecim  nieliphysici, 

have  the  peculiar  value  attaching  to  tbe  vigoroui 

of  a  opo-uded  prindpk.     Tbe  abnipt  conlmdia 

h  developmeDt  leade  oF  BectiBiiy  comptib  n 

----fc  haell.     He  *aj  tlini  importaot  11  the 

IdSpinoea. 

H  e(  hie  BhaoHfMal.  «oriu  by- ].  P.  N.  La. 

lb  (  iMMtly  diecOTOCd  MS.  «k  csuulled 


:9H 


[d  wiih  rubbiili. 


Hw  ibtft  (tfll  op*a  in  th*  nMIc; 

the  w»tH  hu  iwcded  iritli  ih«ii  ihjJ 

Geyscn  euat  4t  the  ptuem  (ame  iii  muijr  vokviic  rcgioiw, 
At  in  ibc  HaJay  Ardupela^,  Jipu  and  South  Atovnfa;  but 
Ibc  Uutt  loaliiia  vlicn  tbcy-Uuin  Ibiir  highau  dtvelopDKnt 
*n  lalud,  New  Zoluul  ud  ibe  VcUoHilone  Park,  U.S.A 
The  veiy  nunc  by  Kbich  n«  u]l  ihctB  iodkiis  Uie  bULoikal 
priority  of  Ibe  Icdand  group. 

Hk  Icdud  ^eyicn,  meDlJoned  by  Saxo  Gnmmaliru,  arc 
tiluatcd  tbout  3»  m.  M.W,  ol  HkIs,  in  ■  broad  vaflay  U  Ike  Idol 
0lanscB0{hiU>lioiBi<xiIa4aoEt.inhcifht.  WitUnaarcnii 
of  about  1  DO.,  npnanll  of  ooe  buiHlnd  bgl  ipriap  may  be 
oHintcd,  vaiyiag  greatly  both  in  chaiacta  and  dinoaiDiu. 
The  Gnat  Giyiw  is  iu  cairn  potedi  appean  aa  a  rirculai  pool 
about  fe  fL  la  dl^ana  and  4  It.  ia  dcpih,  o(xupyin(  a  baaia  on 


lit.  in  diaitietei  and  70  ft.  in  depth, 
*  auteitl.  The  ckai .  lei-fnta 
wBut  oowi  ava  mc  eaat«ni  (iin  of  the  bada  ia  Lttic  wnndi. 
On  the  suilace  it  has  a  teBparaiwra  of  from  j6^  (0  &9^  C,  <v  Iran 
i6S°  to  iS8°  F.  Wiihia  the  ihali  there  k  of  anine  a  coaltDad 
iblftlDf  both  of  the  Ivoaja  tempanlure  at  tha  coluaui  asd  of 
the  relative  tempmtuna  of  the  Kveral  atraU.  The  leaidla  ol 
the  aburvM»ni  of  Buoun  and  A.  L.  O.  DacUmui  la  1847  wn 
ufollain(cf.  Fail.  An»,,voL  7)  and  CfsfMrnrfw,  vd.  ig): 
About  three  houn  alter  a  great  eruption  on  July  6,  the  ' 


U  9-50  metrca,  u 


July  6,  at  ■bout  o-j  wMm  Cm 


ciuptioo  Bnct  the  pieviaui  foi 
botlum  waa  117-5°;  *^  i  n<e" 
netrei,  i»>4°;  at  14'7J  met] 
{1°.    About  three  boiui  after 


It  nine  houn  after  a 


W  ['*;  1 


t'C^ 


le  7lh»  the  tempcrati 


enaU  « 
ihtee  o'clock 
the  bottom  1 


in  iifi-S"!  I 


■letrej,  55*.  Thua,  continue*  Bunien,  it  ii  evident  that  the 
ItBipcntunof  the  column  diiTuiiisha  I»in  the  bottom  upwaida; 
^hit,  leaving  out  of  view  (null  inegularitica,  tha  tcBpentwe  in 
all  paita  ol  the  coliuna  i*  found  to  be  Maadily  on  the  lucnast 
in  pmponios  to  tb^  time  that  ha*  eUpecd  lince  the  pnviaut 

Ibe  temperaluie  at  no  point  of  the  vatei  cehiinn  reached  the 
boiUDg  point  conesponding  to  the  atJiifi^Jicr^  pnaaure  at  that 
parti  and  finally,  that  the  temperature  ab«ul  baU-iray  uf  tbe 
^hafl  indg  iteniateu  approach  to  tbe  appropriate  boilitig  point, 
■nd  that  thii  anpiaacb  wai  doaer  In  tmponios  aa  an  ervpUon 
vai  at  hand.  Tlie  Gnat  G*ya^  ^  vaijed  very  much  in  the 
nature  and  f  requcnqr  of  itaertiptiuM  lincic  it  btgan  10  be  obecrvod. 
Jn  I  jog  and  lilic^  according  to  Sir  W.  J,  Heoliv  and  Sir  Qew^ 


infennb  of  jo  houn,  whDa,  ai 


cDFding  to  Heudencn,  in  1S15 

the  uuecvala  •»«  01  OhoumaAd  the  altitude  irom  £0  to  tjeli. 

Ablaut  uo  pacei  from  the  Great  Ceybcr  it  tbe  SiicUr  or  chum. 

which*  wa*  finl  deKiibed  by  Stanley  in  i;}^.    The  tball  in  this 

'V  iutxad  of  being  cyliodiical,  a 

of  about  8  (u  at  the  noutlt,  btu 


upper  the  nanoa  nedt,  eruptiow 
abtn  eicced  in  hiagwtude  tboic 
•uiing  quieacoKe  tbe  coliimn  of 
of  the  thall,  ita  unfaca  uwally 
■  level  of  Itaax^    UnlihalliMof 


VLom  iti-»*,C,i 
6oWr(a,Mi*l 
in,i»)g  iBelna.{ 


■t  6'is  melrai  ib^-j*.  'Ok  the  ii4h;  li  e-js  neltc*  (roolhe 
botlain,  the  mding  -giw  iitVi  at  4-6;  meuet,  tij'7*i  and 
at  8-8s  mctiti,  99^°. 

■  The  great  geyaa-dliirict  ol  New  Zeahod  it  tituatcd  in  tbe 
iODlh  of  the  province  of  AvcfclanU  im  or  near  the  upper  batia 
ol  the  Waihato  river,  to  the  K£.  ol  Lake  Taupo.    TV  kik 

and  beautiful  than  aayiU)«  of  tbe  anne  kind  to  be  (aud  te 


In  (he  VeUowHvM  Natiwal  Park,  in  tbe  «anb-«t*t  cams  «( 
W)iiaiiim.  ihii  >tiiiiiiilihiiniiin  etrhairyafn  rii  lir  nliitnaJ 
enlhciUDU  panaMtOBtMal*.  Tbe  geyaeo  proper  arc  aboat  oae 
bundnd  In  Mmbtr}  lb*  asD-tniplivs  hat  sprinp  an  macb 
more  naannu*,  tkcn  beteg  aone  ihaajooa.  The  dimenaiB» 
and  activhy  «f  Mvval  oi  the  gt^en  tceder  lb«ea[  loeUnd  and 
New  ytaliivl  almni  Wgnificiat  in  eoupaiiiuo.  lie  piiadpal 
grotw*  aniiluated.aioiv  tb*  csune  ol  that  tiibulaij  oi  the 
Upp«rUadiKnwbkkb<niBthe«mco[FiieHokRiver.  Uany 
•f  (he  individual  ■qnsn  have  vcty  ditlinciive  chatacteciMia 
in  the  lann  and  tolout  of  tba  mound,  in  the  tiyle  of  the  cmptioa 
aadinthsabapeof  lheei4iitiuL  Tbe  "  CiaDlea  "  biti  the  main 
cdumn  toaki^of^nly  joor  &>fL,  but  tiieau  «  (bin  ivite 
(a  no  lot  than  asoft.  The  "  Cattle  "  variea  ui  hdght  froa  10 
•c,ij  to  ISO  if.;  and  OB  the  occiaiont  pf  greatcsl  eOart  (be  bum 
ttaivaUIng,  ud  tbaket  Ibe  ground  like  an  eaithquak*.  "  Oil 
Faithful"  awe)  it*  name  to  tbe  itgu- 
brity  of  it*  actkm.    lit  eruptiom,  'hich 

I  so  iLq  Laat  for  about  five  miautnt,  and 
ROir  every  bow  or  tbeieabout*.  Tbe 
"  Beehive  "  Mmelime*  attaint  a  height 
oS  <i9>ft.:  and  the  water,  initeail  of 
falling  backinto  the  bania,  it  diuipiled  in 
tpnyaadVBfmir.  Ve^vaiioUfacaiunti 
uc  given  of  Ibe"  Giant."  F.  V.  Uaydcn 
taw  ii.pliQring  fw  an  hour  and  twenty 


itgna  houn  and  a  half,  and  bad  a  muj- 
muB  ol  nxj  ft-i  but  at  tbe  earl  of 
Dunravcn't  vi4t  the  eiuplioo  latled  only 


Ttftrry  tff  Gwyitrt. — Ne  aatirfaetory  ev- 
ptuatlDa  of  ihc  pbeamiiaa  of  aayecn  va* 
idvanoed  tiU  ntv  the  luddle  e(  the  I9(h  cen- 
tuiT,  *heti  Bimien  iLiddated  their  ueiure. 
^  Ceorre  Mickeiule,  b  bli  T>g>e/I  in 
ItOimi  (md  ed.,  Itii),  Miliniltted  a  ttKory 
•Ai^  paninHy  i«lauHd  Uw  plieannena 
ith.  "Lei  ut  ntppaat  a  ctHtyC 
tiu  with  the  pipe  TO. 
nter  to  the  hj^ht  AS, 
above  thit  fine  k  eeo- 


of  heat  to  be  applied  uod 
will  be  produced  MUch.  c 


;SB?T 


.   , ,      flirt  *ill  he 

iHiiifMmii The ginui)^ ~  He'iidinitud  it-at  thit  awM  be  m-H 
•  parStlAaaBatioa  oflhe  fact)  of  the  cue,  and  Ikat  be  IM  Bubi 


GEZER— GHADAMBS 


•pj;«g2 


aBectflby  ihen»li(«pnicEH:  tliebglliiigt«liiaiguiiila._ud  tlic 

BFobaditungco  Obcr  die  hauptilchlichncn  GcUin' Iilindi."  Pea. 
Aniu,  I&I7,  vol,  71;  iihI  Mailer.  "  Ubo'  Duues'i  GeyKitbtorie^' 


FS'S 


ite  ii  chat  in  the  latter 


It  by  th«  eonlLnuaf  ldIIux  of 


m  the  Inlliwi  of  Ih 


the  dUFntiH  pirtf  of  <li 


ig-poiqll 


'1  a  th«  cdufnd  of  witcr;  ^m  ihv  light 

F  the  fifdrei  represent  HpprDximalely 
bDiling-point*  (Fihi.)  cakalitrd  accord' 
to  Iht  ordinaiy  lam.  and  the  &fita  on 

'  left  the  artuBl  temperature  of  Che  laiDe 

cea.      Both  [rvdualiy' 


le  reUtiOEi  bctwmi  the  ti 


.    If,  thn.  t1 


tl  the  bottom  it 


£^4'  If. 
C.  it  <H11  be  . 
oipend  thoee 

GBZBK  (ihe  Kaiir  of  Teihawsia  [Thotluiici]  m.'a  liit  of 
FaksUaiui  dtiea  and  Ibe  Gazri  si  tbt  Ainama  UbIeU),  a  royal 
Canunite  cliy  aa  the  boundary  of  Ephraim,  Id  the  macitinu 
pUin  (Jo&b.  xvL  3-10),  and  near  the  Fhiliitiac  border  (3  Sam. 
V.  >]).  It  wu  allotted  to  tht  Ltvltc 


It  drive 


UDtUtl) 


ofSolomc 


king  of  Egypt  "  look  Ihe       .  _ 

daughter,  Sdomon'i  wife  (i  King)  ii.  i6).  Under  the  form 
Ca«ra  it  is  mcDtiiHied  (1  Mace.  iv.  15)  u  beiDg  ia  Ibe  DdthbiHU- 
hood  of  EnuDaia-Nla^Mlia  ('Acantsl  aod  Jarniia  (Ysbnth). 
Tlmniglioiil  the  hlitoty  of  the  Uaccabcu  wui  Gexi  or  Guu* 
playi  the  part  of  im  impoilant  froDiitr  poM.  It  wai  fini  taken 
from  the  Synani  by  Simon  the  AimoDeia  (i  Mace.  liv.  j), 
Joiephus  alto  menlion*  that  the  dty  mu  "  nannally  ationg  " 
(Afii^,  viE.  6,  i).  The  poeitiou  of  Ge*a  »  defined  by  jeiomo 
(pjummlicM,  *.v.)  a>  four  Roman  mile*  north  (tonlrs  it/fob. 
Iriaum)  o(  Nicopolia  ('Amwti).  Ihia  pi»au  to  the  mound  of 
dthiia  called  T^-d-Jaan  neai  the  village  of  Afafl  Shikfath. 
The  v-it  is  naturally  vciy  itroDg,  the  town  aandint  on  u  imUud 
hill,  commanding  the  weatera  road  to  Jenualem  jott  where  h 
begina  to  enter  the  mcnmtaina  of  Judca.  Thia  idCDtifialiali  hu 
been  con&rmed  by  tbe  diacovery  of  a  aeris  of  baondajy  ioacrii^ 
tutu,  ippaieotly  marking  the  Unlit  of  the  city'aluids,  which  htv* 
been  found  cut  in  nek — Dutccofii  ptnly  siticUDding  the  ste. 
They  lend  in  every  caie  ■*>  'oai,  "Ihe  boundary  ol  Geiir," 
wilb  the  name  AOiia  in  Greek,  probably  thst  of  tb*  govenior 
untler  whom  the  insdiption*  were  Cdt.  The  ste  hai  been 
putuOly  excavated  by.  the  Palestine  Eqiloruion  Fund,  and  ui 
enonuoiu  man  of  material  for  the  hictoryof  Palealine  recovered 
Iroffl  it|  includins  lemaina  of  a  pre-£cmltlc  abofigiikal  raa, 
a  remarkably  perfect  High  Place,  the  caatle  built  by  Simon, 
and  «tlitr  renaina  of  the  firtt  Importancb 

See  R.  A.  S.  MacaliMer'a  lepsrti  in  Palalimt  Bxfhmb*  Fmi 
QaatBly  Siaumnt  (Unobei  19U  onwardi).  Alao  Bait  SiMitkU 
/rcMlbMmiiddfCwr,  by  theauoe  writer.  (R.A.S.M!) 

OFBtem.  AtraUST  FBIEDRtCH  (iSoj-iMi),  German 
histotian.'  «as  bom  at  Calw,  WUitlemberg,  on  the  5tb  ol  MarA 

■  So  wTittm  with  a  uBfial  m  (a)  laaetd  <A  the  fioal  M 


iSoj,  and  at  Iba  ckae  ol  Ui  |if 
of  Blaubcurea  a 

liou  In  iSs),  be  qwnt  a  jrear  la  Switaeriand,  dnriiit  part  of  Ibe 
lime  acting  aa  "—["'1^  and  aecnttiy  to  C.  von  BooaletleD 
(il^j-tSjii;  the  jreai  iSa7  m*  vent  chiefly  in  Rome.  R» 
timing  to  Wattteabcq  i>  i8tS.  he  foit  imdenook  the  dutiei  of 
rcpetent  or  tbeologkal  talot  In  Tttbiagen,  and  af Icrwatdi  accepted 
a  cBiaey  in  Stutt^M;  but  hav^  ia  iSjo  received  an  appoint- 
moit  in  tbe  royal  public^btaiy  at  StUlgail,  be  tfaencefortli  pive 
bunaclf  odnsiveb'  to  literature  aid  biitorical  tdence.  Hi> 
ficit  work  on  Pbilo  (Phlla  x.  dU  jadis*-altiamlrixi,du  Tlat- 
mpkii,  Sluilgut,  iSji)  wai  rapidly  fallowed  by  an  elaborate 
biogTBpliy.  in  two  volutnei,  of  Guatavua  Adolphua   [Guilat 

and  by  a  critical  hislory  d  primitive  Chhuianily  (,K.tiHscke 
GtMiiOit  dii  Ur{Jri$l4*litimi,  3  volt.,  Sluttgan,  iSjS),  Here 
GlrSui  had  uaailwed  opiaiaaa  unfavourable  ca  Frotceiantim. 
which,  however,  were  not  openly  avowed  until  fully  developed 
in  hia  church  hisloi]'  (^UfenflM  iCtralnfaicMcrUt  Ui  Btpmt 
da  mm  JatflmtiivU,  Stuttgart,  iS4r-i84e).  In  the  autiunn 
of  184$  he  waa  appointed  to  the  chair  of  hJKoty  in  the  univeiatty 
ol  Freib|irg,  where  be  continued  to  teach  untQ  hia  death  at 
Carlabad  on  the  6th  of  July  iWi.  In  184S  he  HI  aa  a  rvprfr 
aenCatjvc  in  the  Frankfort  parHameart,  where  fae  aupported  the 
"  HighCerman  "party,  audio  1853  he  pnhlkly  went  over  bo  tlie 
Church  of  Rome.    He  waa  a  Utter  optKiieM  sf  Proaia  and  *o 


Aqujog  hia  later  hisEorical  wnia  the  nioet  iaipc 
ulicklf  la  ail-  %.  matSrSnliichiw  KanMnriT  (Freil 
Ihoee  m  Ihe  BKudo-laidollail  Decntali  (l/nbriiu.. 
f  rifmNfi  iL  iRwa  ^  i>«n(llM  <lu /at««M /lufor. 

priiaitiv*  Umiw  <i  aMaUad  iVrtmkidU  da  m 

•cUUbi.  iSjs),  on  HOdebmad  { AfU  Cffit  VII.  ■. » 
T  voIl,  iBso-iKi),  ofl  die  hbtocy  of  the  iScIt  century  (CiuluUi 
ill  rftn  JaMnadira,  tS<U-T>73).  on  Cermaa  popular  riihu  IZur 
CockiMe  inUiclB  VMbkHU  hh  lIlMaUir.  Baael,  i  J6;-I«M) 
aod  OB  Byaantlne  hinory  (JyaMtfairfh  GadHiUm,  i»73-iS74), 
axe  alao  of  r^  value. 

AHADAMBB.  CaiuiiEi  i^  RsAoilKn.  a  town  in  an  oaaia  of 
the  ian»  aaine.in  tliat  part  of  the  Sahara  whftA  fonni  part  of  the 
Toikiab  vilayet  ol  Tripoli.  It  ii  about  joe  m.  S.W.  of  the  diy 
ol  Tripoli  and  aome  lo  m.  E.  a(  tlie  Algerian  f  nntjei.  Aconrding 
tO'CeitBtd  RiMa,  the  last  form  liven  to  tbe  *Md  moat  cotiMly 
npceamta  the  Arabic  pagnnndatloo,  bnt  tbe  oAei  fona  are 
note  of  to  aitd  hi  EiDope.  The  atitcti  of  tbe  town  at*  unvw 
and  vaulted  and  hava  been  Uhened  to  tbe  bewBdcilBC  pleiia 
of  a  coalpit.  Tbenofa  are  laid  oM  aa  gatdeaa  and  pRMTved 
tot  tbe  ciduaiT*  uK  ef  tbe  women.    Tlie  Gbadamii  meRhaBU 


le  fouDd  In  the  noce  important  placta 
Suikn,  luch  aa  Kano.  Katicna,  Kanen. 
Bonn,  Timbuktu,  aa  wdl  aa  at  Ohat  and  Tripoli.  Chadimea 
itacU  ta  the  ceatR  el  a  large  nmnber  of  caravan  routt*,  and  in 
the  c«^  pact  of  tbe  19th  century  about  30,000  laden  caracli 
enteied  ita  marteta  every  year,  lie  caravan  trade  waa  created 
by  the  GhadHiui  mertfaants  wbo,  aided  by  th«r  superior  inteffi' 
giace,  capacity  and  hoocBty,  long  en]oyed  a  monopoly.  In 
1S73  Tlipolilan  meichanti  began  to  compete  with  ihem.  tn 
1893  came  tbe  invasion  ofBomuby  Ribah.and  thetoUlaloppaga 
of  tUt  caravan  roote  for  nearly  ten  yean  to  Ibe  great  detriment 
of  Ibe  merchants  of  Ghadames.  The  caravans  from  Kano  were 
abo  frequently  pillaged  by  the  T^iareg,  an  that  Ihe  pro^Krity 
of  the  town  declined.  Later  on,  the  opening  of  rapid  means  of 
trlMport  from  Kano  and  otbi  .    ..     „  . 

affected  Ghadames,  which,  h  ,  . .. 

Irade.  Tbe  chief  articles  btoti^t  l^  tlie  ctmvana  are  ostrich 
feathen,  akins  and  ivoiy  and  one  of  Ihe  principBl  imports  is 
tea.  In  i&4s  the  population  was  estimated  at  3000,  of  whom 
about  500  weK  Waves  and  strangen,  and  upwards  of  laoo 
chUdreni  la  iges  It  amounted  in  round  numberi  to  7000.  The 
hifaabttanu  an  dilefly  Becben  utd  Arabs.    A  Turkish  garrltoo 

irflbc 


ie  Gulf  of  Guinea  at 


Sdmt  tba  Cbtittlan  era  Ghadanes 
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ming  put  of  the  'nirkuh 
id  Ihc  Kiporti  ol  Ibe 


LwbosepovawuDvertbtowBiatbedaysof  Augiutua 
byL.CorneliusBilbusMinor.vhacapIuredGhada  ma(  Cydi  mui) . 
ll  I>  mit  luditcly  Ibat  Raman  tettlcrs  miy  ban  been  Bttncted 
to  the  spot,  by  Ibe  presence  of  Lbe  wftrm  springi  which  ftiU  riie 
in  lbe  beut  oi  Ibe  Mwn,  2nd  jpmd  [«lility  in  ibe  nuroundinc 
gudcu.  In  tbe  JIl  cmluty  Gbadunes  was  conquered  by  Ihc 
Anbs.  It  appeui  *fiawudi  to  hivt  lallen  under  tbe  power 
of  tbe  ndera  of  Tuobu,  then  to  ft  OBtive  dynuty  whkb  rdgDed 
■t  Tripeii,  and  in  the  i6tti  nntury  Q  becane  part  ol  the  Tuitisli 
vilayet  of  Tripoli.  It  bu  «"nce  then  ihared  the  political  foituaa 
dI  that  couitiy.  In  Ibe  first  half  of  Ihc  19th  century  It  wu 
viiitcd  by  leveol  Britisb  explofen  and  later  by  Gecniiui  and 
Fiench 

SeeJ.    , 
G.  RaiilVs,  Riiit  dank  Itinii 
WilU  o!<r  JUufaiwi  lurk  Trip 

AH  AT,  or  Rbai,  an  ouk  and 
Tilayet  of  Tripoli.  Ghat  ia  ai 
trade  between  the  Nigerian 
Med) lern Bean  (6«  Taipou). 

OHAn.  or  GmuTs  (UtenUy  "  tlie  Undine  Stain  "  Iran  Ibe 
ttt,  or  "  Paases  "),  two  rangca  of  raauntalDt  extending  along 
the-  eaitem  and  weitem  aborts  of  the  Indian  peniuula.  Tbe 
word  properly  api^ica  to  tbe  pasaaa  througb  tbe  mouBtaina, 
but  from  an  eaity  dale  waa  mmlerml  by  Emopcana  to  Ibg 
■MuniiB  themiclvea. 

Hm  Eiuem  Gbau  ran  in  fngmenury  span  ud  nsgei 
down  the  Madiai  otut.  The3i  begin  in  ibe  Oriwi  district  of 
Baliwre,  paii  soufhwardi  ihiongh  Cuttark  and  Puri,  enter  Ibe 
Madru  preudency  io  Ganjun,  and  awe«p  soulbwarda  tbtough 
tikc  diatricta  oE  Vizagapolam,  Godavari,  Nellore,  Cbingleputt 
South  Arcot,  Trichinepoly  and  Tinnerelly.  Tley  run  at  a 
dfatuce  of  50  to  rso  m.  fmra  the  cnut,  except  in  Gsniain  and 
Vingapatam,  where  In  plans  ihey  almost  abut  on  tbe  Bay  of 
ttsjpi.  Their  geolsgica]  fornuljon  is  grioile,  with  gnein  and 
IBica  llite,  with  day  ilate,  hornblende  aod  primitive  limeatone 
overlying.  The  average  elevation  i»  about  rsoott.,  hunevoml 
bilk  in  Ganjam  are  bcllreen  4000  and  jooo  ft  high.  For  the 
WKM  pait  there  ia  a  broad  expanse  of  low  land  between  their 
baae  aftd  the  aea,  and  Ibeir  line  is  pieiced  by  the  Godavari, 
Kiatna  and  Cannry  liveia. 

no  Waun  GhiU  (Safayadri  in  Saukrii)  atart  from  (be 
'  aoatb  -of  the  Tapti  valley,  aad  nm  asnth  tBningh  the  diitricu 
of  gfc*iM<^K,  I4aaSk»  Thana,  Salata,  Ratttapri,  Kanaja  and 
a  ol  Cochin  and  Travancxii^  meeting  tba 
igle  near  Ct^  Comoiin.  The  range  of  Ihc 
js  la^nterruptedly,  with  the  exctptioii  of  a 
icKH^  known  as  Ibe  lUgbat  g^>,  throogb 
.  u  tbe  principal  taUxay  o(  the  south  of  India,  'tta 
loigtli  of  tba  taoge  it  8eo  to.  f  mni  (he  Taptl  to  tbe  Palghat  gap, 
and  aoutb  ol  thit  abotit  no  m,  to  Ibo  extrenu  nulh  ol  Ibe 

It  one  point  they  rise  in  m«gtn6- 
out  of  the  ocean.  Tbe  avomgE 
tfcvalion  la  3000  ft.,  predpiioua  on  the  weaiara  side  facing  the 
M»,  b«l  wHh  a  mora  gradoal  slope  on  the  east  to  tbe  pUina  behiw. 
nchifbeattitBkiinlbenonbeniaectiDnareiUtaubai,  hit  It.; 
HuiKhandnaaih  46(11  fl.;  and  Mahabalethwar,  where  b  tbe 
"■*■*—'  capilat  of  tba  fovcnunent  of  Bombay,  4700  ft.  South 
ol  MiAabaicslnni  tbs  elevation  di  rain  Mm,  but  again  btcreases. 
•ad  atUin*  its  niaiiinm  loirards  Coorg,  where  tbe  hi^iest 
pcata  vary  from  5500  to  jooo  fL,  and  where  the  main  range 
joins  tlw  interis  NOgiri  hllli.  Sooth  of  the  Palghat  gap.  tbe 
paakaoflbeWcitmGbatsriBeaahighBaSoooft.  Tbegeok^cal 
'         --       ■    -        .     .1     .  .  ...         ^  gneiss  in  the  southern 


[Ml 

lUl (losS-rri 


I  ^iniA  al- 
1),  Aiabdan  f^daopber  and  (beolofian,  waa 
doDgcd  to  B  faaiily  of  GhaxUa  (near  TOi) 
a  kiuwledtt  of  oinon  la*.  Edncaied  at 
fint  in  TQi,  then  in  Jorjln,  and  again  in  Ttia,  he  went  to  cnlhge 
al  Siaaam,  wbcre  be  atudiid  luxlu  JuwwM  Uoovn  U  Ihe 


Tmim  ol-Biianuun)  unlit  ro»i  when  he  visited  lbe.  (debrattd 

vizier  N'izlm  ul.Mulk,  who  appointed  him  to  a  professonhlp  in 
his  collfge  at  Bagdad  in  logi.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  wriliag 
against  tbe  Isma'diia  (Auasins).  After  tout  years  Of  ibi) 
work  he  suddenly  gave  up  bis  chair,  ltd  home  and  family  and 
give  himself  to  an  Bscelic  lile.  This  was  due  to  a  growing  scepli- 
cism,  which  causedbua  much  mental  unrest  and  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  mysUcwn.  Having  secured  his  cbair  lor  his  brolba 
be  went  to  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  HebtoB,  Mecca,  Medina  and 
Alexandria,  studying,  meilitating  and  Htittng  is  these  dtiea. 
In  1106  he  was  tempted  to  go  to  tbe  West,  where  the  Moravid 
(Almoravid)  refotnation  wis  being  led  by  YOauI  ibu  Tlshfbi, 
with  whom  be  had  been  in  correspondence  earlier.  YOtuf, 
however,  died  in  this  year,  and  Ghaiall  abandoned  his  idea. 
At  the  wish  of  the  sultan  Malik  Shah  he  again  undertook  piD' 
fesaotial  work.  Ibis  time  tn  tbe  college  of  Niitm  ul-Unlk  at 
NIshipQr,  hut  returned  soon  after  to  TOi,  whei«  be  died  b 

Siity-nine  woifa  an  aurbed  to  Chadli  (cl.  C.  BrcKVe1mann-B 
Giiik.  d.  araiuiia  tuUtaUii,^  I.  431-416,  Weiniu,  iSfS).    Tbe 


^iwrteM  oiniaiJ  Sacitly,  vol.  n.  ^^»^Sl•  and  Cam  de  Vaax^ 
OoBli  (FHi«  1901} :  H  AaaataH  PBiLosoFav.  (G.  W.  T.) 

SBKB  (in  Arabic  word,  from  ^cH,  to  fl^I),  tbe  name 


ia  also  used  a 


a  title  of  b 


believers  by  tbe  i 

generally  translated  "  the  victorious,"  m  tne  utloman  onpfK 
for  military  officers  of  high  tank,  who  have  dilUDgniahed  then- 
selves  in  tbe  field  against  noa  Moslem  enemjs;  thus  it  was 
conlerred  on  Osman  Pasha  after  his  famous  defence  of  Plema. 

GBAnABAD,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Meemt  <bslrict  of  tbe 
United  Provineea,  I>  m,  frotn  Delhi  and  'iS  m.  from  blecrut. 
Pop,  (rjoi)  ri,i7!.  The  town  was  founded  in  1J40 by  Ghaa-nd. 
din,  son  of  Kai  Jah,  fint  niiam  of  the  l>eccan.  and  takca  its 
name  from  its  founder.  It  has  conaldeTahly  risen  in  ifflpOTtaoce 
as  the  point  of  Junction  of  tbe  East  Indian,  tbe  Nortb-Weaten 
and  the  Oudh  i  Rohilkband  railway  syitoiB.  Hie  ttm  haa  a 
trade  in  grain  and  hides. 

HHAZIPUIt,  a  town  and  district  of  Biltidi  India,  in  tba 
Benares  division  of  the  United  Provinces,  Tbe  town  stands  oa 
Ibe  Ml  bank  of  (he  Ganges.  44  m.  E.  of  Benares.  It  ia  the 
headqoanen  of  the  government  opium  department,  where  al 
[be  opium  from  the  United  Prtiviiues  is  ooDected  and  mam- 
lactand  under  a  monopoly.  There  are  also  scent  distilleries. 
using  the  produce  of  tbe  rose-gardens  in  the  vicimty.  Lonl 
Cor^kwatbs,  gavetnoc-general  of  Ihdla,  died  at  Cbaaipin  in  iS>$, 
and  a  domed  moriniiienl  and  marble  atatue  (by  Flnxinan)  an 
emcled  over  bis  gran.  tt>f.  (1901)  39,419- 

Thrdis(rict  of  Ghaa'piit  has  an  area  of  rjlq  aq.  m.  It  ionas 
pKi  of  tbe  ereat  alluvisl  ^Istn  of  the  Ganges,  which  divMck 
it  into  Uni  tmcqui  ponlons.     Tbe  nonbetn  snbitiiUun  fka 
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between  the  Gumtl  •isl'  the  Oogta,  r/ho^e  coaflaeiKes  with  the 
BMUn  stream  mark  its  easterh  and  western  limits  respectively. 
The  soathem  tract  is  a  much  smaller  strip  of  country,  enclosed 
between  the  Kanmnasa  and  the  great  river  itself.  There  are 
no  hills  in  the  dbf rict*  A  few  lakes  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
formed  where  the  rivers  have  deserted  their  andent  chanqels. 
The  largest  is  that  of  Suraha,  oncea  northern  bend  of  the  Ganges, 
but  now  an  almost  isolated  sheet  of  water,  5  m.  k>ng  by  about 
4  broad.  •  Ghazipur  1$  said  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  and  dampest 
districts  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  1901  the  population  was 
913,8x8,  showing  a  decrease  of  11  %  in  the  decade.  Sugar 
refining  is  the  chief  industry,  and  provides  the  principal  article 
of  export.  The  main  line  of  the  East  Indian  railway  traverses 
the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  with  a  branch  to  the  Ganges 
bank  opposite  Ghazipur  town;  the  northern  portion  is  served 
by  the  Bengal  &  North- Western  system. 

OHAZNI*  a  famous  dty  in  Afghanistan,  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
empire  under  two  medieval  dynasties,  and  again  of  prominent 
interest  in  the  modem  history  of  British  India.  Ghaznl  stands 
on  the  hicpi  tableland  of  central  Afghanistan,  in  68*  x8'  E.  kmg., 
33*  44'  N.  lat.,  at  alieight  of  7280  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  on  the 
direct  road- between  Kandahar  and  Kabul,  221  m.  by  road  H.E. 
from  the  former,  and  9a  m.  S.W.  from  the  ktter.  A  very 
considerable  trade  in  fruit,  wool,  skins,  &c.,  is  carried  on  between 
Ghuni  and  India  by  the  Povindah  kafilas,  which  yearly  enter 
India  in  the  late  autumn  and  pass  back  again  to  the  Afghan 
highUnds  in  the  early  spring.  The  FOvindah  merdiants  in- 
vi^iably  make  use  ci  the  Gomal  pass  which  leads  to  the  British 
frontier  at  Dera  IsmaO  Khan.  Tbt  opening  up  of  this  pass  and 
the  Britteh  occupation  of  Wana,  by  offering  protection  to  the 
merchants  firom  Waxiri  blackmailing,  largely  increased  the 
traffic. 

Ghazni,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  {>Iace  in  decay,  and  probably 
doM  not  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  terminal  spur  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  an  offshoot  from  the 
Gul-Kofa,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Arghand4b, 
and  Tarnak  rivers.  The  castle  stands  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  town  next  the  hills,  and  is  about  X50  ft.  above  the  plain. 
The  town  waits  stand  on  an  elevation,  partly  artificial,  and  form 
an  irregular  square,  dose  on  a  mile  in  drcuit  (induding  the 
Castle),  the  walls  being  partly  of  stone  or  brick  laid  in  mud,  and 
partly  of  day  built  in  courses.  They  are  flanked  by  numerous 
towers.  There  are  three  gates.  The  town  consists  of  dirty  and 
very  irregular  streets  of  houses  several  stories  high,  but  with 
two  straighter  streets  of  more  pretension,  crossing  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Of  the  strategical  importance  of  Ghazni 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question.  The  view  to  the  south  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Kandahar  stretches 
to  the  horizon.  It  is  bare  except  in  the  vidnity  of  the  river, 
^vhert  villages  and  gardens  are  tolerably  numerous.  Abundant 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are  grown,  as  well  as  of  madder, 
besides  minor  t>roduct8.  The  climate  is  notoriously  cold, — 
snow  lying  2  or  3  ft.  deep  for  about  three  months,  and  tradition 
Speaks  of  the  dty  as  having  been  more  than  once  overwhelmed 
by  snowdrift.  Fuel  b  scarce,  consisting  chiefly  of  prickly 
shrubs.  In  summer  the  heat  is  not  like  that  of  Kandahar  or 
Kabul,  but  the  radiation  from  the  bare  hdghts  renders  the  nights 
oppressive,  and  constant  dust-storms  occur.  It  is  evident  that 
the  present  restricted  walls  cannot  have  contained  the  vaunted 
dty  of  Mahraud.  Probably  the  existing  site  formed  the  dtadd 
tnAy  of  his  dty.  The  remarks  of  Ibn  Batuta  (e.  1332)  already 
saggest  the  present  state  of  things,  viz.  a  smiA  town  occupied, 
a  large  space  of  ruin;  for  a  considerable  area  to  the  N.E.  is 
coveted  with  ruln^  or  rather  'ii^th  a  vast  extent  of  shapeless 
moirads,  which  are  pointed  out  as  OM  Ghazni.  The  only  remains 
retaining  architectural  character  are  two  remarkable  towers 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.,  and  some  400  yds.  apart 
from  each  other.  They  are  similar,  but  whether  identical,  in 
design.  Is  not  dearly  recorded.  They  belong,  on  a  smaller  and 
far  less  elaborate  scale,  to  the  same  class  as  the  Kutb  Minar  at 
Delhi  (q.v.).  Arabic  inscriptions  in  Cufic  characters  show"  the 
most  northerly  to  have  been  the  work  of  Blahmud  himself,  the 


other  that  of  his  son  Masa*ud.  On  the  Kabul  road,  a  mile 
beyond  the  Minaret  of  Mahmud,  is  a  village  called  Rauzah 
("  the  Garden,"  a  term  often  apikied  to  garden-mausoleums). 
Here,  in  a  poor  garden,  stands  the  tomb  of  the  famous  conqueror. 
It  is  a  prism  of  white  marble  standing  on  a  plinth  of  the  same, 
and  bearing  a  Cufic  inscription  praying  the  mercy  of  God  on  the 
most  noble  Amir,  the  great  king,  the  lord  of  church  and  state, 
Abul  Kasim  Mahmud,  son  of  Sabuktagin.  The  tomb  stands  in 
a  rude  diamber,  covered  with  a-dome  of  clay,  and  bimg  with  old 
shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  tiger-skins  and  so  forth.  The  village  stands 
among  luxuriant  gardens  and  orchards,  watered  by  a  copious 
aqueduct.  Sultan  Baber  cdebrates  the  excellence  of  the  grapes 
of  Rauzah. 

There  are  many  holy  shrines  about  Ghazni  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Baber  speaks  of  them,  and  tells  how 
he  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  the  imposture  of  a  pretended 
miracle  at  one  of  them. .  Ihese  sanctuaries  make  Ghazni  a  place 
of  Moslem  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Constantinople  much 
respect  is  paid  to  those  who  have  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  the 
great  GhazL  To  test  the  genuineness  of  the  boast,  professed 
pilgrims  are  called  on  to  describe  the  chief  notahilia  of  the  place, 
and  are  expected  to  name  a^  those  detailed  in  certain  current 
Persian  verses. 

History. — ^The  dty  is  not  mentioned  by  any  narrator  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  nor  by  any  andent  author  so  as  to 
admit  of  positive  recognition.  But  it  is  very  possibly  the  Gaxaca 
which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  Paropamisadae,  and  this  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  identification  of  it 
with  Gazos,  an  Indian  dty  spoken  of  by  two  obscure  Greek  poets 
as  an  impregnable  place  of  war.  The  name  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  gai^  and  ghnja^  a  treasury 
(whence  the  Greek  and  Latin  Gaza).  We  seem  to  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  dty  before  the  Mahommedan 
times  (644)  in  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hsuan  Tsang, 
who  speaks  of  Ho-si-^na  {i.e.  probably  Chasnt)  as  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Tsaukula  or  Arachosia,  a  place  of  great  strength. 
In  early  Mahommedan  times  the  country  adjoining  Ghazni  was 
adkd  Zabul.  When  the  Mahommedans  first  invaded  thft 
region  Ghazni  was  a  wealthy  entrepot  of  the  Indian  trade. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  trade  some  idea  is  given  by  Ibn  Haukal, 
who  states  that  at  Kabul,  then  a  mart  of  the  same  trade,  there 
was  sold  yearly  indigo  to  the  value  of  two  million  dinars 
(£1,000,000).  The  enterprise  of  Islam  underwent  several  ebbs 
and  flows  over  this  region.  The  provinces  on  the  Helmund  and 
about  Ghazni  were  invaded  as  early  as  the  caliphate  of  Moaiya 
(662HS80).  The  arms  of  Yaqub  b.  Laith  swept  over  Kabul  and 
Arachosia  (Al-Rnkhaj)  about  871,  and  the  people  of  the  latter 
countiy  Were  forcibly  converted.  Though  the  Hindu  dynasty 
of  Kabul  held  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Kabul  river  till  the  time  of 
Mahmud,  it  is  probably  to  the  period  just  ihentioned  that  we 
must  refer  the  permanent  Mahommedan  occupation  of  Ghazni. 
Indeed,  the  building  of  the  fort  and  dty  is  ascribed  by  a  Mahom- 
medan historian  to  Amr  b.  Laith,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Ya'kub  (d.  qox),  though  the  facts  already  stated  discredit 
this.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  family  of  the 
Samanid,  sprung  from  Samarkand,  rdgned  in  splendour  at 
Bokhara.  Alptagin,  originally  a  Turkish  slave,  and  high  in  the 
service  of  the  dynasty,  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century, 
losing  the  favour  of  the  court,  wrested  Ghazni  from  its  chief 
(who  is  styled  Abu  Bakr  Lawik,  wall  of  Ghazni),  and  established 
himself  there.  His  government  was  recognized  from  Bokhara, 
and  held  till  his  death.  In  977  another  Turk  slave,  Sabuktagin, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  master  Alptagin,  obtained 
rule  in  Ghazni.  He  made  himself  lord  of  nearly  all  the  present 
territory  of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  Punjab.  In  997  Mahmud, 
son  of  Sabuktagin,  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  with  his 
name  Ghazni  and  the  Ghaznevid  dynasty  have  beome  perpetu- 
ally associated.  Issuing  forth  year  after  year  from  that  capital, 
Mahmud  (q.v.)  carried  fully  seventeen  expeditions  of  devastation 
through  northern  India  and  Gujarat,  as  well  as  others  to  the 
north  and  west.  From  the  borders  of  Kyrdistan  to  Samarkand, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges,  his  authority  was  acknowledged. 
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The  wetlth  brought  back  to  Ohatni  iru  enormous,  ai)jd  con- 
temporary historiani  give  glowing  descriptioni  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror's  munificent 
support  of  literature.  Mahmud  died  in  1030,  and  some  fourteen 
kings  of  his  bouse  came  after  him;  but  though  there  was  some 
revival  of  importance  under  Ibrahim  (1059-1099),  the  empire 
never  reached  anything  like  the  same  splend^  and  power. 
It  was  overshadowed  by  the  Seljuks  of  Persia,  and  by  the  rising 
rivalry  of  Ghor  (^-o.),  the  hostility  of  which  it  had  repeatedly 
provoked.  Bahram  Shah  (1118-X152)  put  to  death  Kutbuddin, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Ghor,  called  king  of  the  Jibal  or  Hill  country, 
who  had  withdrawn  to  Gbazni.  This  prince's  brother,  Saifuddin 
Suri,  came  to  take  vengeance,  and  drove  out  Bahram.  But 
the  latter  recapturing  the  pkice  (i  149)  paraded  Saifuddin  and  his 
vizier  ignominiously  about  the  city,  and  then  hanged  them  on  the 
bridge.  Ala-uddin  of  Ghor,  younger  brother  of  the  two  slain 
princes,  then  gathered  a  great  host,  and  came  against  Bahram, 
who  met  him  on  the  Helmund.  Hie  Ghori  prince,  after  repeated 
victories,  stormed  Ghazni,  and  gave  it  over  to  fire  and  sword. 
The  dead  kings  of  the  house  of  Mahmud,  except  the  conqueror 
himself  and  two  others,  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  burnt, 
whilst  the  bodies  of  the  princes  of  Ghor  were  solemnly  dis- 
interred and  carried  to  the  distant  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
It  seems  certain  that  Ghazni  never  recovered  the  splendour  that 
perished  then  (11 52).  Ala-uddin,  who  from  this  deed  became 
known  in  history  as  JakSn-sM  {BriUemonde),  returned  to  Ghor, 
and  Bahram  reoccupied  Gbazni;  he  died  in  1x57.  In  the  time 
of  his  son  Khusru  Shah,  Gbazni  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  tribes 
called  Ghuzz  (generally  believed  to  have  been  what  are  now 
called  Turkomans).  The  king  fled  to  Lahore,  and  the  dynasty 
ended  with  his  son.  In  X173  the  Ghuzc  were  expelled  by 
Ghiyasuddin  sultan  of  Ghor  (nephew  of  Ala-uddin  Jahansoz), 
who  made  Ghazni  over  to  his  brother  Muizuddiiu  This  famous 
prince,  whom  the  later  historians  call  Mahommed  Ghori,  shortly 
afterwards  (11 74-11 7  5)  invaded  India,  taking  Multan  and 
Uchh.  This  was  the  first  of  many  successive  inroads  on  western 
and  northern  India,  in  one  of  which  Lahore  was  wrested  from 
Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  Mahmud's  house,  who  died  a  captive 
in  the  hills  of  Ghor.  In  X192  Prithvi  Rai  or  Pithora  (as  the 
Moslem  writers  call  him),  the  Chauhan  king  of  Ajmere,  being 
defeated  and  slain  near  Tlianewar,  the  whole  country  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Ajmere  became  subject  to  the  Ghori  king  of  GhaznL 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ghiyasuddin,  with  whose  power  he 
had  been  constantly  associated,  and  of  whose  conquests  he  had 
been  the  chief  instrument,  Muizuddin  became  sole  sovereign 
over  Ghor  and  Ghazni,  and  the  latter  place  was  then  again  for  a 
brief  period  the  seat  of  an  empire  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Mahmud  the  son  of  Sabuktagin.  Muizuddin  crossed  the  Indus 
once  more  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  Khokhars  in  the  Punjab, 
and  on  his  way  back  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  them,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  one  of  the  JduWadck  or  Assassins.  The  slave 
lieutenants  of  Muizuddin  carried  on  the  conquest  of  India,  and 
as  the  rapidly  succeeding  events  broke  their  dependence  on  any 
master,  they  established  at  Delhi  that  monarchy  of  which,  after 
it  had  endured  through  many  dynasties,  and  had  culminated 
with  the  Mogul  house  of  Baber,  the  shadow  perished  in  X857. 
The  death  of  Muizuddin  was  followed  by  struggle  and  anardiy. 
ending  for  a  time  in  the  aimexation  of  Ghazni  to  the  empire  of 
Khwarizm  by  Mahommed  Shah,  who  conferred  it  on  his  famous 
son,  Jelaluddin,  and  Ghazni  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
latter.  After  Jenghiz  Khan  had  extinguished  the  power  of  his 
family  in  Turkestan,  Jelaluddin  defeated  the  army  sent  against 
him  by  the  Mongol  at  Parwan,  north  of  Kabul  Jenghiz  then 
advanced  and  drove  Jelaluddin  across  the  Indus,  after  which  he 
sent  Ogdai  his  son  to  besiege  GhaznL  Henceforward  Ghazni  is 
much  less  prominent  in  Asiatic  history.  It  continued  subject 
to  the  Mongols,  sometimes  to  the  house  <A  Hulagu  in  Persia, 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  Jagatai  in  Turkestan.  In  1326, 
after  a  battle  between  Amir  Hosain,  the  viceroy  of  the  foimer 
house  in  Khorasan,  and  Tannashirin,  the  reigning  khan  of 
Jagatai,  the  former  entered  Ghazni  and  once  more  subjected  it 
to  devastation,  and  this  time  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  to  desecration^ 


Ibn  Batuta  («.  153s)  says  the  greater  part  of  the  dty 
ruins,  and  only  a  small  part  continiied.  to  be  a  town.  Tisnt 
seems  never  to  have  visited  Gbazni,  but  we  find  him  in  1401 
bestowing  the  govemment  oC  KabiU,  Kandahar,  and  GImmu  ob 
Pir  Mahommed,  the  son  of  his  son  Jahangir.  In  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  descsodant  of  Tinmr,  Ulugh 
Beg  Mirsa,  who  was  king  of  Kabul  and  GhaznL  The  iUnatriow 
nephew  of  this  prince,  Baber,  got  peaces  poseeiaioii  of  boih 
cities  in  1504,  and  has  left  notes  on  both  in  his  own  inimitahle 
Memoirs.  His  account  of  Ghazni  indicates  how  far  it  had  dov 
fallen.  *'  It  is,"  he  says,  "  but  a  poor  mean  place,  and  I  have 
always  wondered  how  its  princes,  who  possessed  alio  Hlndustaa 
and  Khorasan,  could  have  choeen  such  a  wretdied  country 
for  the  seat  of  their  government,  in  peeference  to  Khonaan." 
He  commends  the  fruit  of  its  gardens,  which  ^till  ooatribulc 
largely  to  the  markets  of  Kabul.  Gbazni  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Baber's  descendants,  reigning  at  Delhi  and  Agia,  tUl  the 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  (1738),  and  became  after  Nadir's  death 
a  part  of  the  iiew  kingdom  of  the  Afghans  under  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani,  We  know  of  but  two  modem  travellers  lAo  have 
recorded  visits  to  the  place  previous  to  the  war  of  1839.  George 
Forster  passed  as  a  difigiiisrd  traveller  with  a  qafila  in  1783. 
"  Its  slender  eidsteace,"  he  says,  "  is  now  maintained  try  womt 
Hindu  families,  who  support  a  small  traffic,  and  supply  the 
wants  of  the  few  Mahommedan  residents."  Vlgne  visited  it  in 
1836,  having  reached  it  from  Multan  with  a  caravan  of  Lohaai 
merchants,  travelling  by  the  Gomal  pass.  The  historical  name 
of  Ghazni  was  brought  back  from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  bty  the 
news  of  its  capture  by  the  British  army  under  Sir  John  Kcane, 
23rd  July  1839.  The  siege  artillery  had  been  left  befeond  at 
Kandahar;  escalade  was  judged  impracticable;  but  the  project 
of  the  commanding  engineer,  (^ptain  George  Thomson,  for  blow- 
ing in  the  Kabul  gate  with  powder  in  bags,  was  adopted,  and 
carried  out  successifully,  at  the  cost  of  182  killed  and  woumkd. 
Two  years  and  a  half  later  the  Afghan  outbreak  against  the 
British  occupation  found  Ghazni  garrisoned  by  a  Bengial  regiment 
of  sepoys,  but  neither  repaired  wn  provisioned.  They  held  o«t 
under  great  hardships  from  the  x6th  of  December  1 841  to  the 
6th  of  March  1842,  when  they  surrendered.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  (General  Nott,  advancing  from  Kandahar  opon 
Kabul,  reoccupied  Ghazni,  destroyed  tlM  defences  of  the  castle 
and  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  away  the  famous  c^tes  of 
Somnattt  (9.0.). 

OHBB  (Hindostani  t^,  a  kind  ol  clarified  buUer  made  ia 
the  East.  The  best  is  i»epared  from  butter  of  the  nulk  of  cows, 
the  less  esteemed  from  tktt  of  buflaloes.  The  butter  is  mekcd 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  set  aside  to  cool;  the  thick^  opaque,  whitMh, 
and  more  fluid  portion,  or  ghee,  representing  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  butter,  is  then  removed.  The  less  liquid  residue,  mixed 
with  ground-nut  oil,  is  sold  as  an  Inferior  kind  of  ghee.  It  may 
be  obtained  also  by  boiling  butter  over  a  clear  fire,  «ifitin»{«*j  \x 
the  while,  and,  when  all  the  water  has  evaporated,  straining 
it  through  a  doth.  Ghee  which  is  rancid  or  tainted,  as  is  often 
that  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  is  said  to  be  rendered  sweet  by  boiling 
with  leaves  of  the  Moringa  pterygosperfM  or  horse-radidi  tree. 
In  India  ghee  is  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  diet,  and  indeed 
enters  into  the  composition  9f  everything  oaten  by  the  Brafamans. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Indian  religious  ceremonies,  being 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  which  are  at  times  bathed  in  it. 
Saziskrit  treatises  on  therapeutics  describe  ghee  as  cooliag, 
emollient  and  stomachic,  as  capable  of  iitcreasing  the  mental 
powers,  and  of  improving  the  voice  and  persoiud  appearance, 
and  as  useful  in  ^e-diseases,  tympanitis,  painful  dyjqpepsa, 
wounds,  ulcers  and  other  affections.  Old  ghee  is  in  special 
repute  among  the  Hindus  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  its  cfficaqr 
as  an  external  application  is  believed  by  them  to  increase  with 
its  agev  Ghee  more  than  ten  years  old,  the  purona  gfiriU  of 
Sanskrit  materia  medicas,  has  a  strong  odour  and  the  colour  of 
lac.  Some  specimens  which  have  been  much  longer  preserved^ 
and  "  clarified  batter  a  hundred  years  old  is  often  heard  of  "^ 
have  an  earthy  look,  and  are  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  nearly 
inodorous.   Medicated  ghee  pp  made  by  warming  ordinary  ghee 
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Xh  temovie  eontdoed  iMU«r,  ndHiig,  AfMr  ttit  ftddHloA  of  a 
UUle  turmeric  )ukd,  in  a'  metal  pan  at  a  gentle  beat,  and  then 
boiling  with  the  prepared  dmgs  t&l  all  moiature  is  eipeled,  and 
^training  through  a  doth. 

QHBU«,  or  Geel,  a  town  of  Belgium,  about  30  m.  E.  of 
Antwerp  and  In  the  same  province.  Pop.  (1904)  14,087.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  colony  01  insane  persons, which 
h»d  existed  there  for  many  centuries.  The  legend  reads  that  in 
the  year  6oq  Dymphna,  an  Irish  princess,  was  executed  here  by 
her  father,  and  in  consequence  of  certain  miracles  she  had 
effected  she  was  canonisea  aad  made  the  patron  saint  of  the 
insane.  The  old  Gothic  church  is  dedicated  to  her,  and  in  the 
dhoir  is  a  shrine,  enclosing  her  ceHcs,  with  Ane  panel  paintings 
representing  incidents  in  her  life  by,  probably,  a  contemporary 
of  MemKng.  The  colony  of  the  Insane  is  established  in  the 
farms  and  houses  round  the  little  place  within  a  dfcumferenc^ 
df  30  m.  and  is  said  to  have  existed  dnce  the  i3th  century. 
This  area  b  divided  into  four  sections,  each  having  a  doctor  and 
a  superintendent  attached  to  it.  The  Gheel  system  is  regarded 
as  the  most  humane  method  of  deaKng  with  the  insane  who  have 
no  homicidal  tendencies,  as  itf  keeps  up  as  long  as  possible  their 
Interest  In  Hfe. 

OHBNT  (Flem.  Gent^  Tr.'Gan^t  the  capital  of  East  Flanders^ 
Belgium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys  (Ley); 
Pop.  (1880)  131,431,  (1904)  162,482.  The  dty  Is  divided  by 
the  rivers  (Including  the  smdl  streamk  Lieve  and  Moere)  and  by 
canab,  some  navi^ble.  Into  numerous  islands  connected  by 
over  200  bridges  of  various  sorts.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
which  is  6  m.  in  drcrmifierence,  are  many  gardens,  meadows 
and  promenades;  and,  thou^  its  cfaanurterlsUc  lanes  are 
gloomy  and  narrow,  there  are  abo  bnkul  new  streets  and  fine 
quays  and  docks.  The  most  con^cuous  building  in  the  dty 
Is  the  cathedral  of  St  Bavon*  (Sint  Baafs),  the  rich  fnterior  of 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  somewhat  heavy  exterior.  Its 
ftypi  dates  from  941,  the  dioir  from  x  274-1300,  the  Late  Gothic 
choir  chapels  from  the  isth  century,  and  the  nave  and  transept 
from  15331554.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  churdi  is  the 
famous  "Worship  of  the  Lamb"  by  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck.  Of  the  original  12  panda,  taken  to  France  dming  the 
Revolutionary  Wars,  only  4  are  now  here,  6  bdng  In  the  Berlin 
museutn  and  two  in  that  of  Brussels.  AoM>ng  the  6ther  $$ 
churches  itaay  be  mentioned  that  of  St  Nicholas,  an  Early  Gothic 
building,  the  oldest  churdi  In  date  of  foundation' in  Ghent,  and 
that  of  St  Michael,  completed  in  1480,  with  an  unfiniriied  tower. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dty  stands  the  unfinished  Bdfry  {Btfroi), 
a  square  tower  some  300  ft.  high,  built  1183-1339.  It  has  a 
cast-iron  steeple  (restored  In  1854),  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gold 
dragon  which,  accorifing  to  tradition,  was  brought  fron^  Con> 
stantinople  dther  by  the  Varangians  or  by  the  emperor  Baldwin 
after  the  Latin  conquest.  Close  to  it  is  the  former  Cloth^hall, 
a  Gothic  building  of  1325.  The  h^l-de-ville  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts.  The  northern'  facade,  a  magnificent  example  of 
IHamboyant  (jOthic,  was  erected  between  15x8  and  1533, 
restored  in  1829  and  again  some  fifty  years  later.  The  eastern 
facade  overiooking  the  market-place  was  bxiilt  in  1595*^628, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  three  tieiis  of  cdumns.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  archives,  from  the  13th  century  onwards; 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys  is  the  Oudeburg  (s'Gravenstein, 
Chilean  des  Contes),  the  former  castle  of  the  first  counts  of 
Flanders,  dating  from  xi8o  and  now  restored.  The  chftteau  of 
the  later  counts,  in  which  the  emperor  Charies  V.  was  bom, 
is  commemorated  only  in  the  nam&  of  a  street,  the  Cours  des 
Princes. 

To  the  north  of  the  Oudeburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lys,  Is 
the  March6  du  Vendredi,  the  prindpal  square  of  the  dty.  This 
was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  medieval  city,  the  scene  of  all 
great  public  functions,  such  as  the  homage  of  the  burghers  to 

*  Bavo,  or  Altowin  (r.  -Sflh^  653).  patron  saint  of  Ghent,  was 
a  nobleman  converted  by  St  AnjaMua,  the  apostle  of  jFlanders. 
He  lived  fint  as  an  anchorite  in  toe  fpcest.of  Mendoak.  and  after- 

£ards  in  tb^  monastery  founded  with  his  assistance,  by  Amandus  at 
hent. 


the  co&dts,  and  <rf  the  auto^ifa-fii  itnder  the  Spanish  regime. 
In  ft  ftands  a  bronxe  statue  of -Jacob  van  Artervelde,  by  Dev^got- 
Quyo,  erected  in  1863.  At  a  comer  of  the  square  is  a  remarkable 
cannon,  kitown  as  DuUs  GrUU  (Mad  Meg),  19  ft.  bng  and  tz  ft. 
In  drcumference.  It  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  PfaUip 
the  Good,  duke  ol  Burgimdy,  and  must  have  been  cast  between 
14x9  and  X467.  On  the  Schddt,  xiear  the  PUice  Laurent,  is  the 
Geerard-duivelsteen  (chiteau  of  Orard  the  Devil),  a  X3th-century 
tower  former^  bdonging  to  one  of  the  patrician  families,  now' 
restotod  aiKl  used  as  the  office  of  the  provincial  records.  Of 
modem  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Uidversity  {tB26}^ 
the  Palais  de  Justice  (1844),  and  the  new  theatre  (1848),  aU 
designed  by  Roekndt,  and  the  Instltot  des  Sciences  (X890)  by 
A.  Pauli.  .  In  the  park  on  the  site  of  the  dtadd  erected  by 
Charles  V«  are  soma  ruins  of  the  andent  abbey  of  St  Bavon  and 
of  a  X9th<entury  octagonal  chapd  dedicated  to  St  Biacfaarius. 
Ih  the  park  b  also  afcnated  the  Museum  of  Ffaie  Arts,  completed 
hi  1902. 

One  of  the  moat  hrteresthig  institutions  of  Ghent  b  the  great 
BIgulnage  (Begyhbof)  which,  origbafly  established  in  1S34 
by  the  Bruges  gate^  was  tntnsfened  in  1874  to  the  suburb  of 
St  AmondriMrg.  It  constitiAes  aiittle  town  of  kself,  surrounded 
by  waUs  and  a  moat,  and  contains  numerous  small  houses,  x8 
convents  and  a  church.  It  b  occupied  by  aome  700  Beguines, 
women  devoted  to  good  woks  (see  BvsuiMis).  Near  the  station 
b  a  second  B^guinage  with  400  iimiates.  In  addition  to  thcat 
there  were  in  Ghent  to  X901  fifty  religious  houses  of  various  ordcsm 

As  a  manufacturing  centre  Gheot^  though  not  so  conspkwnis 
as  it  was  to  the  middle  ages,  b  of  coiidderable  importance^ 
The  mato  Industries  are  cotton-splimlng,  fiax-<p}iuiing,  cottoa»> 
printtog,  turning  and  sugar  refining;  m  adc^tion  to  whidi 
there  are  iron  and  copper  foundries,  machine-building  works> 
breweries  and  factories  of  soap,  paper,  tobacco,  &c.  As  a  trading 
centre  the  dty  b  even  more  inq>ortant.  It  has  dixact  oommunica- 
tlon  with  the  sea  by  a  ahlp-canal,  greatly  enhtfged  and  deepened 
Since  1895,  which  connects  the  (*rand  Basin,  stretching  along  the 
north  sMe  of  the  dty,  with  a  spadous  harbour  excavated  at 
Terneuzen  on  the  Sdiddt,  az|  nu  to  the  north,  thus  making 
Ghent  practically  a  searport;  while  a  second  canal,  from  the 
Lys,  coimects  the  dty  via  Bruges  with  Ostende. 

Among  the  educational  establishments  b  the  State  University, 
founded  by  KtogWilliamL  of  the  Netheriandftmx8x6.  With 
It  are  coimected  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  arts  mid 
Industries  and  the  famous  library  (s^ut  300,000  printed 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.)  fonnerly  bdonging  to  the  dty.  In 
addition  there  are  training  schoob  for  teadhers,  an  epbcopal 
semtoary,  a  conservatoire  and  an  art  academy  with  a  fina 
collection  of  pictures  mainly  taken  from  the  rdigious  houses  of  the 
dty  «li  their  suppression  to  179$.  The  oldest  Belgian  newspaper^ 
the  Gaaet  V€»  6mUf  was  founded  here  m  1667. 

HM/ory.—The  hbtory  of  the  dty  b  dosdy  associated  with 
that  of  the  countship  of  Flandere  {q<.'9^t  of  which  it  was  the  seat. 
It  b  mentioned  so  early  as  the  7th  century  and  m  868  Baldwia 
of  the  Iren  Arm,  first  ooont  of  Flandcxa,  wl»o  had  been  entrusted 
by  Charles  the  Bald  with  the  defence  of  the  northern  marches, 
buflt  a  castle  here  against  the  Nortnans  raiding  up  the  Schddt. 
Thb  was  captured  m  949  by  the  emperor  Otto  L  and  was  occupied 
by  an  imperial  bvr^ve  for  some  fifty  years,  after  which  it  was 
retaken  by  the  counts  of  Flanders.  Under  their  protection, 
and  favoured  by  its  site,  the  dty  rapkHy  grew  to  wealth  and 
popubtion,  the  eenith  of  its  power  and  pro^ierity  bdng  reached 
between  the  X3th  and  x5th  centuries,  when  it  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countriea,  the  ceaXrt  of  a 
great  doth  industry,  and  could  put  some  20,000  anned  dtiaens 
toto  the  field.  The  wealth  of  the  burj^eis  duxtog  thb  period 
was  equalled  by  their  turbulent  spirit  of  independence;  fends 
were  frequent,-'>«gaiiut  the  rival  dty  of  Bruges,  against  the 
counts,  or,  withto  the  dty  itself,  between  the  pkbeian  crafts  and 
the  patrician  governing  class.  Of  these  risings  the  mast  notable 
was  thatj  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  X4tfa  century,  agstost  Loub 
de  Cr€cy,  count  of  Flanders,  under  the  teadefihip  of  Jacob  vab 
'Artevetde' (f .f .). 


n»30  QMETTa; 

TlH  Miliest  chatter  lo  the  eitkeu  <d  Gfacat  itu  IhU  (nnted    i 
b)rCouDiPbiUpotFIandenbeliTnmi6gHDdiigr.   Iididlitdc    t 
aoit  thin  unnce  lot  ike  tdmiuiMniion  □(  justice  by  aominaled    I 
JanXi  (laiiHi}  under  the  caunt'i  bi^i.     Fu  nwre  oampif 
btuive  naa  liw  lecond  chirur.  gnntHl  by  Plilip'i  iridaw 
Mithilda,  if  t CI  his  death  on  cniiade  in  i  igi,  u  ibc  price  paid  foi 
tht  faithfulnes  of  the  dty  to  her  came.    The  nu^KFilcs  of  the 
dty  wat  still  nonnniUd  Kahin  (fiud  U  IhutCen),  but  their 
duties  ind  ri^ta  viere  stsdly  deitned  and  the  libertid  of  ibn 
CLtisens  sife-guirded;  the  dty,  moreover,  received  the  lighl  to 
fortify  itself  ind  even  IndivtduiJs  within  it  to  fortify  thor  hooias. 
This  chsrtcr  was  confirmed  ind  eiteoded  by  Count  Bildvin  VIII. 
when  he  took  over  the  dty  frtim  Mathilda, 
proviiian  hdag  that  general  rutei 
were  only  to  be  mide  by  nmngetneDtbelwE 
officials  ind  the  oimman  council  of  the  diuens.    The  buiiheB 
thu  itliined  to  a  very  uuidtnhk  mesinc*  of  sdi-govBnineBt. 
A  chirter  of  1 1 12  of  Count  Ferdinind  (of  Portugal)  aad  hi)  wile 
JohinuLntnxtucadaijuMlificdeystemof  ekCtiAvfor  theiQiMnt; 
A  fartiier  charter  (1128)  fixed  the  executive  at  J9  uemttBi^ 
loduding  nabiHi  and  mombea  ol  the  conuuuoe,  and  ordiincd 
that  the  baUk  ol  the  count  and  his  itnitnia,  like  the  ftdnlii 
Sf  Italiin  dtie*,  weie  not  to  be  natives  of  Gbeat. 

nus  fir  the  conatiiutiMi  of  the  dly  had  been  wholly  aristO' 
ciatlc;  in  Che  13th  century  the  paliiduia  soem  to  hin*  been 
■oited  into  a  gild  IComttata-tuiit)  fcom  wltaee  muubat  the 
matiMiiteE  were  chosen.  By  the  14th  centuiy,  bovevei,  the 
denocntk  oif t  gilds,  natahly  Ihit  of  ihe  weivw*,  bad  usened 
ibeaudves;  the  dtiiens  were  divided  for  civic  and  military 
purpoees  into  three  daaes;  the  rich  {ij.  Ihcae  living  on  cajiital), 
(he  weaver*  and  the  members  ol  the  52  other  ^Ids.  Li  lbs 
cine  encutiv*,  ai  It  tdtled  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  the  deaiu 
Bf  the  two  lower  daww  sat  with  tte  aabim  and  councmam. 

Tha  comtitutiDo  and  libenin  ol  the  dty,  which  survived  its 
tDcoipontiaik  in  Buignsdy,  were  kiat  for  a  time  as  1  reiult  of  the 
unsucceBful  iiBng  t*'**^  Duke  Philip  the  Good  (r45o).  The 
dtizeoa,  bowcvar,  retained  their  turbulent  BpinI-  After  the 
death  of  Marf  of  Burgundy,  who  had  resided  in  the  dty,  they 
lorced  her  hudiaiid,  the  irchduke  Madmiltan,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Arris  {1481).  Tlvywerelas' 
Iloa  to  IfadaiiUan^  hhi,  tha  empaor 
rafmed,  on  the  pleB  of  Ihar  prfrikga, 

tuUidoDF1aBAn,anilirittnCb*rIei'*s(iteilfuy,l_._. 

bf  4h»  Netheriutdt,  Miied  nme  meidnBU  M.  baa,  for  tic  pay- 
■lenti.they  ntaUitcd  \v  driving  out  Ihe  noUei  aod  tbeadhemUi 


Tbe  .. 
.  rwhelmint  force  qneficd  the  distuil  . 
lUe  nogleadEn  were  executed,  and  all  the  property  and  pnvibtgof 
cJtMdtywaatxafisaated.  Inadditkthnfaeof  iS9,aoo«ideB 
gulden  was  levied  on  ths  dCy,'  ind  Uasd  to  buOd  ^  "  Sfonilh 


'  Jn  the  long  struggle  of  the  Netbcdan  ji  niainst  £pab.  Cheat 
(oak  a  cODtfscuoos  part,  sod  it  m*  hen  that,  ou  llH  lib  (4 
Uovemhcr  1S76.  w  sicned  lb*  .isMnuKW,  kDorm.u  ih« 
Pad&cation  ti  Cheat,  vhich  tUabUthed  Un  leafiM  Agsintt 
Spiafah  tjtiHiny.  .la  IS84,  boHever,  the  city  had  toauctewUr 
■n  onaoBi  tetsn  la  Ihe  ptiace  ol  Panna. 

TbehoRoiiaf  iruandef  idigMUipeaecHfiM,  and  the  suite' 
iineot  earigrailMnoc  eapubian  of  its  inbabilanta,  bad  vtecked  the 
proipedti'  of  Gkeal,  idm  ncovtir  o(  wbkh  km  made  unposiible 
by  the  dedBg  ni  I)k  Scbddl.  The  dly  ma  captured  1?  the 
Ficncb  in  ififiSi  it*)  ahd  .xikt-  AfM  1T14  it  lormed  part  oi 
4he  Au«riu  Nethcdaadi,  aad  in  ifM  bKaaw  th*  capital  of  the 
-Feinia  depMlmecl  el  the  Sitaidl.  In  iSi*kinabK«porated 
:ia  the  kiagikira  it  Hm  Unittd  NeOaUttd*,  aad  it  M*  here  that 
Louis  XVIII.  «i  Jnacct  toejt  iaiil«B  daiii«  {ha  Bsndnd  Dsya. 
Here.Uo  waa  itgMd  <DaonUber  14, 1814)  tha-ticaty  of  peace 
heiwmiQreatBrltalBaBdthBllBitad.SliU«'Of<Araeti(a.  After, 
iHisChex  was  iar  a  tlnalbaetotKiai  Catholic  oppofilion  to 
-I>nlthr^asltkaawtbMo(lhann]lihliKna>antiofidgiuni,' 
Pnriag the  t ytCMtmy it« p w^ rity MpM)r tocreaaad.  Init6a- 


fiHETTO,  fo^ioeily  ihe  street  or  quartet  of  a  dly  In  whii^  Jews 
were  compelled  to  Uve,  enclosed  by  walls  and  gitea  which  were 
locked  eici  night-  The  term  is  now  used  loose^r  of  uiy  locality 
in  a  dty  or  country  wbcie  Jews  congregitt.  "nie  derivation  of 
the  word  is  douhifuL  lu^documentiol  theirlhcentury  Ihe  Jew- 
qusrtem  in  Venice  ind  Salerno  arc  styled  "  Judaea  "  or  "  Juda- 
Quis."  At  Capua,  tn  tsis  tbeie  <rai  a  phue  called  San  Nicolo 
ad  Judaicam,  and  laler  daewhere  a  quartet  San  Uartino  ad 
Judaicam.  IJcnce  it  hat  hem  nggested  Judiicaia  became 
Italian  Giuddca  and  thenoe  became  ounipted  iolo  ghcilOL 
Another  tbeory  traces  it  to  "  gieito,"  the  comison  foundry  at 
Venice  ne^r  nhich  was  the  hat  Jews'  quarters  of  that  dly. 
More  probably  the  word  is  an  abbreviation  d  ItaUui  bcrtfutla 
diminutive  of  bargo  a  "  borough." 

nth  cectuiy,  though  P;igue  it  said  (0  have  bad  one  b  the 
previous  ceptury.  The  gbetio  at  Rome  was  inatiiuted  by  Paul 
IV.  is  ij^.  It  lay  between  the  Via  del  lianu  and  Ponte  dd 
Quattio  Cjqij,  and  compased  a  few  narrow  and  £Uhy  streets. 
It  layaslowlbatil  wBsyearly  fioodedby  IheTibcr.  Tbejcwi 
hiidtosue^nQuallyJorpeniuision  to  live  there,  qnd  paid  a  yearly 
Isi  for  the  privilege.  This  fomiflity  aod  ta>  sunived  till  rSjo. 
During  three  centuries  tliere  wete  couslaot  chacga  In  the  op- 
pressive regulations  ifnpoaed  upon  the  Jews  by  Ihe,  popes.  In 
1S14  Pius  VIL  aliened  1  fev  Jewi  to  live  outaxle  the  abcito,  and 
in  1S4;  Fius  IX.  decided  to  deiuoy  the  gatet  and  walla,  but 
public  opinion  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his  plins.  In 
rS^o  the  Jews  petitiooed  Pius  IX.  If  abolish  the,  ghetto;  but  it 
vas  to  VjctDi  Emnmiuel  that  this  reform  was  hnilly  due.  ^lia 
walls  leaiaiDed  uniil  laSj.       ,     , 

Duriiig  the  laiddle  ii«e>  Ibe  Jcwi  i^ere  forbidden  to  leave  the 
ihetlD  4f let  uqiset  wbm  the  ulo  were  locked,  and  they  were 
alas  irnpriaoaed  on  Sundiya  and  all  fljiristian  holy  days.  When 
tjh*  ^witlD  wia  too  ^il)  for  the  canyingMi  of  their  iiidea,  a  aite 
fiayond  ifi  wall  was,  snotcd  them  ai  a  market,  i-t.  the  Jewish 
ratJiJiHriU  at  Frsfue.  WitJun  their  gheUcii  the  Jews  wete 
left  mudi  to  their  own  devices,  ind  the  tnore  impoctmt  ghett^ 
auch  as  that  at  Prague  formed  dtics  within  cities,  having  their 

csuna.  Fitei  Aeia  cooiaian  in  gbettoa  and,  owing  to  the 
nartOAueaa  ^  the  flreeta,  generally  very  destructive,  espedally 
aa  f lom  E^ar  of  plnoder  the  Jews  themsdves  dosed  thai  gates 
Mt  such  opationa  and  refuted  aaaistance.  Qn  the  14th  of  June 
i]i(  a  fire,  the  laigisl  ever  hnown  in  Germany,  destroyed 
inithhi  twcoty-Cour  houn  the  ghetto  at  Funhfort-aa-Main. 
Other  sotable  ghato  foef  an  (hat  of  Bid  m  103a  and  Niksb- 
bu>8  in  ijTp.  Tha  Jean  were  frequently  expelled  from  tbdr 
gbeuo^  fhe  mw  nolable  npulsions  bdng  those  of  Vienna 
(1670)  ind  Prague  (1744-1745).  Tbb  hiltei  eiile  waa  dutinf 
the  war  «f  the  Auauian  Snccciaion,  when  Maiialheiesa,  on  the 
gnsond  that  "  they  veit  faUeo  into  dUgrace,"  flidcied  jews  10 
>Hve  Bobcmk.  The  empies  wai,  however,  induced  by  Ihe 
prelols  of  the  pqwen,  eqwdaUy  ol  IjglsJ"!  and  Holland,  to 
TEVtAe  the  decree.  Meantime  the  Jewi,  igDorant  of  the  levoca- 
dan,  petUMied  lo  bevUoFed  i»  return  in  paynmt  of  a  yearly 
tu.  TUt  ut  the  Babeoiiitii'Jem  paid  until  rg46.  The  moot 
iniportani  ghettos  were  tbme  at  Venice,  FranKort,  Pragne  and 
Trieste.   Sy  the  middle  al  the  ijlh  cesluty  the  thaito  tyatba 


r, 


WM-'raoribBnd,  uul  vith  the  I 
fn  1870  ^  becuDfl  obaoJet* 

See  D.  PhnpsM,  OU  Bunprnt  Umrki  (PbUuMpMi.  i«m>: 
^laa  KbnAtna,  Jtmiik  Lije  a  On  ir>iU^^eu(im);S.K>diit, 
(nick  "  CbttU  "  in  JdEui  SlUT^faAa,  V.  6^. 

tllBBm,  UBEMZO  (1378^455),  IttUoi  soriplcr,  wu  bon 
MFhnilMin  137S.  Ht  learned  Ihc  Indaof  ■cotdnulh  under 
bh  filbcr  UBocdoBe,  annmoBl]!  called  4^oDe,  mi  his  neplatbcr 
Buielutxki)  bit  the  gddamith'i  irt  at  tbil  time  induded  oU 
inrinia  ol  fjastic  arts,  and  RTinfred  frnm  iboK  wbo  devoted 
thtnuilva  ia  iis  higher  braodiet  ■  gtonal  and  profound  knrr*- 
ledgc  of  dtsign  and  colouring.  In  the  eaily  luge  of  his  aitirtie 
career  Gbibeni  wu  bact  Itnown  aj  a  pointer  In  Irnco,  ud  when 
Florence  Was  vniltd  b/ the  [Jagire  hanpairod  1a<  Rimini,  vhere 
he  executed  a  highly  prised  f  reKo  in  ibe  palace  of  the  Mveteign 
PandDlIo  MalUctti.  He  wai  recalled  (nn  Kimlnl  to  his  ntlve 
dl)'  bf  iM  argenl  entreatiei  of  hk  ite^latfacr  Banotacdo,  who 
UtonMd  hftn  thai  a  compeClilon  vai  to  be  opened  for  dnigiu 
of  >  Ncand  brMBe  gale  in  the  bapiiilfry,  itod  thai  he  would  do 
wtodf  to  return  to  Flotence  and  tal^e  pan  In  thit  gre«.t  attlHic 
CDDfeet'  1%e  EOhject  fofthft  arfiau  waa  the  aacrihcc  of  Isaac; 
and  the  coinfietitoni  were  re^jul^ed  to  obicrve  in  their  work  a 
certain  conformity  to  (be  fm\  bmnie  (ate  of  the  baptinery, 
caectrtM  by  Andrea  PSulto  Ihoat  too  yean  previouily.  Of 
the  •)■  dedgns  presented  by  dfffenill  Italian  irtitis,  tboM  o( 
DenateHo,  BnmelleHld  and  Ghibertl  vere  pronounced  4lie  beat, 
and  ot  th«  three  BmnelleicM's  and  GMbettl'i  nperier  to  the 
tbM,  and  of  such  eqna]  merll  that  tbe  thirty-four  tudgei  with 
whom  the  decUon  was  left  entnisied  (be  encuilon  of  the  work 
to  the  ^nl  labour  of  the  two  friends.  BtuodkschI,  however, 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  The  Snt  of  his  two  bmnze  gate*  for 
the  baptistery  occupied  Ghibertl  twrtty  years: 

Ghibertl  brought  to  his  task  a  deep  religion!  feeling  and  Ibe 
Milving  after  a  hi^  poetical  Ideal  whkh  arc  not  to  be  found  in 
Ibe  worts  of  Dooatello,  (hough  in  power  of  diaiacterliatioa  the 
■ea>nd  icslptor  often  stands  above  the  Gnl.  Like  Dotuielto, 
be  adaed  every  opportunity  of  aliHlylng  tbe  Tem^nv  of  ancfcot 
art;  but  he  sonj^t  and  fou>d  punr  inodeh  for  IntttatiNk 
than  IMrLStello,  through  bl*  ocavatioai  and  studies  in 
KoDie,  bad  been  able  to  secure.  Tbe  mnndl  of  Florence, 
*blch  met  during  the  roost  BCtive  perfod  of  Ghlbcrtfs  artistic 
career,  not  only  secured  him  the  patronage  of'  (he  pontiff,  wbo 
took  part  in  the  (oundl,  bat  enabled  bim,  tbTtnigh  tbe  Important 
csnneiions  irtilcb  he  thctt  formed  with  tbe  Greek  prelates  and 
nucnalei  assembled  in  Florence,  to  obtain  frcm  many  (|uanen 
of  theByzantinccmpire  thepredousmetDOrialsof  oldGreeh  art, 
which  he  studied  frith  untlnng  seal.  The  unbounded  adnnra- 
tion  cafled  forth  by  Ohibetti's  first  bronie  gate  led  to  his  reeeit. 
ing  from  the  chiefs  of  the  IHorenthie  gOds  the  order  lor  the 
(Kond,  of  which  the  subjects  were  likewise  taken  fton  the  Old 
TestamenL  Tlie  Floremines  purd  wfth  especial  pride  on  these 
magnificent  ctealioiis,  which  must  itUl  have  shone  with  aH  tbe 
brightness  of  their  ofi^aal  gilding  when,  a  century  later,  MTchd' 
angelo  pfDnouneed  them  wortliy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise. 
Neit  <0  Ibe  gates  of  tbe  baptistery  Ohlberti's  chief  works  srill  in 
existence  are  bis  thttc  statues  of  9t  John  the  Biptbt.  St  Matlbow 
and  St  Stci^m,  executed  for  the  cbarcfa  of  Or  Son  Midiele. 
In  the  bas-relief  of  the  coffin  ot  St  Eenobiui,  in  the  Fknmce 
eaihedtal,  Gbiberti  put  forth  much  of  bis  pecuHsr  talent,  and 
thou^  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  stated,  eiecute  entirely 
the  painted  ^ass  windows  ita  Ibat  edifice,  be  fumiabcd  seretal 
of  the  designs,  and  did  the  same  service  for  a  painted  glass 
window  in  the  chunl  a(  Or  San  Mtdde.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  77- 

We  are  better  acquainted  With  Ghtbertl'a  theories  of  an  than' 
with  tbose  of  most  of  his  ooolemporuies,  for  he  left  behind  him 
a  commentary,  in  which,  besldea  his  notices  of  art,  be  gives  much 
innght  into  Ha  own  personal  character  and  views.  Every  page 
attests  the  nligious  spb^  in  which  be  lived  and  worked.  Not 
only  does  be  sito  at  faithfully  reflectfaig  Cbrtslian  truths  in  his 
creations,  be  reganls  tbe  old  Greek  statues  with  a  kindred  ieeling, 
as  setting  forth  the  tdgfacat  inteUectual  and  moral  sttifbtitet  of 
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IS  bllle  as  DoBatello 


of  plastic  art  he  was  iDOTesuccbsfu]  in  small  than  in  iarge  figures, 
and  that  he  always  eihibited  in  bis  works  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  the  goldsmith's  quite  '  '  ''  '        ' 


irc,  for 


It  Ghibc 


faithfully  compiled  with  the  peculiar  a 

posed  upon  him.  More  frequent  have  Men  me  aiscussions  aa 
to  the  part  played  by  petspective  in  his  representations  of 
natucal  scenery.  Tfaese  acquired  a  fresh  impiulanoe  since  the 
discovery  of  tbe  dsta,  from  which  It  appeared 'that  Paolo  Uccello, 
who  had  commonly  been  regaided  as  the  fiiat  great  master  ol 
peitpecllve,  wnked  for  several  years  in  the  studio  or  workshop 
of  Gbiberti,  10  thai  it  became  difhcult  to  determine  to  what 
eitent  Uccello'.  stico 


rt  in  tbe  Diodeni  develepDoit  oi  Runuoia,  many  of  in 
!«bers  being  princes  of  Moldavia  and  WalacUa.  AccsnJing 
'   IS  tbe  GMcaa  were  id  very  hnmble  origla, 


mKiup 


o  cotiqncDous  In  tbe  blstoiy  of 


Gheoigh*  ((.  1600-1664).  the  founder  of  tb« 
lamdy.  Is  said  to  have  beoi  a  playmate  of  aootha  Albaniaa 
known  ta  biitory  as  KflpruH  Ks».  Iho  fbmous  viiicr,  who  re- 
cognised George  while  be  was  selling  melons  in  the  streets  of 
Constantiaople,  aod  helped  Um  on  to  high  poritiotts,  Gssiga 
bccsme  prince  of  MotdavlH  in  li; S  and  prince  of  Walacliia  'in 
1659-1660.     He  moved   the    ---■--■    ■  "-        -■■ 

Bucharest.  From  I  ~ 
the  famDy  Which  1 
Moldavia  and  Walk 

>.  The  Watachian  brancb  starts  aheih  from  tbe  gtect  baa 
Demetrius  or  Dumliiu  Oblca  (1718-1S0}),  who  was  twka 
married  and  bad  fourteen  children  (see  RtnuHts;  Hfifsry). 
One  ot  these,  Gregory  (Grigorie),  prtnce  at  Walacbia  iSii-^SaS, 
■tarls  a  new  era  of  dvOisatfon,  by  breaking  srlth  tbe  tnditlons 
of  the  Phanatiot  (Creek)  period  and  assisting  in  the  dewJopment 
of  a  tntly  natfoiiil  RBmaaiaD  literatum  His  hmthet,  Prfece 
AleisDdeT  Ohica,  appointed  fOfntly  by  Turkey  and  Russia 
(ig»'I«4i>asbospodaro(Waladiia,dkidiniS6s.  Under  bin 
the  so-called  figUmftU  prgairiqu4  had  beOL  promulgated;  afl 
attempt  was  made  to  codify  the  laws  In  unfonnity  with  tbi 
institutiom  of  the  coimtry  'and  to  secure  better  administratloa 
of  justice.  Prince  Demetilui  Ohka,  wbo  died  is  plesMeot  ut 
the  Rumanian  senate  in  1B97,  wU  tba  son  ol  tbe  WaJacbiu 
rrioce  Gtegijry. 

J.  AniitherCregoryGhica,ptiiKeofMoIdsViaEtoini77jtoi777, 
paid  with  bis  life  lor  the  oppotititHi  be  oflend  when  tbe  Turks 
ceded  the  province  of  Bukwina  to  Austria. 

4.  Michad  (Michail)  (1794-1850)  was  the  father  ot  Eleni 
(iSiT-iSSe),  a  wcU-known  novelist,  wbo  wrote  under  tbe  name 
of  Dom  dlstria.    Brought  up,  as  was  customary  at  the  tinw, 

Kder  Greek  ioSuences,  sbe  diowed  premature  intetUgence  and 
!niy  power.  She  continued  ber  education  in  Germany  and 
marrial  a  Russian  prince,  Koltsov  UaaJekiy,  in  rS4Vi  but  tbe 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  hi  1*55  she  left  Sl  Peteisburg 
for  Florence,  where  she  died  in  ififlS.  In  that  dtyshedevdoped 
her  flterary  talent  and  published  a  number  of  works  characterized 
by  lightneii  of  touch  and  btillUnce 
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PiUrinoit  4Bi  tvmbeam  de  Dante,  £a  Vi^  m&kasHpti  dam  ks 
iglises  orientaUs  (1844),  La  Suisse  aUemande,  &c  One  of  her 
iui  works  was  devoted  to  the  history  of  her  own  family,  Cli 
Albanesi  im  Roumenia:  St&ria  dd  Frindpi  Chika  net  seceli 
X  VU^XIX  (Fbrrnce.  1873) .  Her  sister  was  SophIa»  Countess 
O'Rourke. 

5.  Scarlal  Ghica  (1750-1801)  was  twice  prince  of  Waladiia. 
His  grandson  John  (loan)  Ghica  (18x7-1897),  a  lifdong  friend 
of  Turkey,  was  educated  in  Bucharest  and  in  the  West,  and 
studied  engineering  and  mathematics  in  Pahs  from  1837  to  1840; 
returning  to  Mol4avia  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
1841,  which  was  intended  to  bring  about  the  union  of  WaUchia 
and  Moldavia  under  one  native  prince  (Michael  Sturdza).  The 
conspira^  failed  and  John  Ghica  became  a  lecturer  on  mathe^ 
matks  at  the  univerBity  which  was  fomided  by  Prince  Sturdza 
in  Jassy.  In  1848  he  joined  the  party  of  revdution  and  in  the 
name  of  a  provisional  government  then  established  in  Budiarett 
went  to,  Constantinople  to  approach  the  Turkish  government. 
Whilst  there  he  was  appointed  Bey  of  Samos  (1853-1859), 
where  he  extirpated  piracy,  rampant  in  that  island.  In  1859 
after  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  bad  been  effeaed 
Prince  Cusa  induced  John  Ghica  to  return.  He  was  the  first 
prime  minister  under  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Charies  of  H<rfien- 
zoUem.  His  restless  nature  made  him  join  the  anti-dynastic 
movement  of  1870-1871.  In  x88i  he  was  a|^)ointed  Rumanian 
minister  in  London  and  retained  this  <rfke  until  1889.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  May  1897  in  Gherghani.  Besides  his  pofitical 
distinction  John  Ghica  earned  a  literary  r^utation  by  his 
"  Letters  to  Alexandri  "  (and  edition,  1887),  his  lifelong  friend, 
written  from  London  and  descrSjing  the  andent  state  of 
Rumanian  society,  fast  fading  away.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
Ammim  din  pribetie,  **  RecoUecUons  of  Exile  in  1848  "  (Buchar- 
est, 1890)  and  of  Ceneorbiri  Economiee,  discussiooB  on  economic 
questions  (Bucharest,  1866-1873).  He  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  national  industry  and  commerce;  and  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  principles  of  "  exclusive  deaiing."      (M.  G.) 

GUlLLAlt  a  luge  and  widespread  Afghan  tribe,  who  extend 
from  Kalat4-(;hihwi  on  the  S.  to  the  Kabul  river  on  the 
N.,  and  from  the  Gul  Koh  range  on  the  W.  to  the  Indian  border 
on  the  E.,  in  many  places  overflowing  these  boundaries.  The 
popular  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Ghilzais  traoes  them  to  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  Kilji,  once  occupying  districts  bordering  the 
tipper  course  of  the  Syr  Darya  (Jaxartes),  and  affirms  that 
they  were  brought  into  Afghanistan  by  the  TSuk  Sabuktagin 
in  the  xoth  century.  However  that  may  be,  the  Ghilzai  clans 
DOW  rank  collectively  as  second  to  none  in  strength  <^  military 
and  commercial  enterprise.  They  ace  a  fine,  manly  race  oif 
people,  and  it  is  from  some  of  their  most  influential. dans 
(Suliman  Khel,  NaskKhel,  Kharotis»  &c)  that  the  main  body 
of  povindab  merchants  is  derived. 

GHfRUMDiAJO,  DOVBMICO  (x449-i494)>  Florentine  painter. 
His  full  name  is  given  as  Domenioo  di  Tommaso  (^urra^i  di 
Doffo  Bi0ordi;  it  appears  therefore  that  his  father's  surname 
was  C^irradi,  and  his  cjandfathcr's  BigordL  The  painter  is 
generally  termed  Domenioo  Bigordi,  but  some  authors  give  him, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  the  paternal  surname  Curradi. 
Ghirlandajo  (ptflaad-maker)  was  only  a  nickname,  coming  to 
Pomenico  from  the  empk>yinent  of  his  father  (or  else  of  his 
earliest  instructor) ,  who  was  renowned  for  fsshioning  the  metallic 
gariands  worn  by  FlorentiDe  damsels;  he  was  not,  however, 
at  some  have  said,  the  inventor  of  them.  Tommaso  wa^  by 
vocation  a  jewdler  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  perhaps  a  brewer. 
Domenioo,  the  eldot  of  eight  children,  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  jeifeller  or  goldsmith>  probably  enough  his  own  fatiier; 
in  his  shop  he  was  continually  making  portrdHs  of  the  passecs-by, 
and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  pUwoe  him  with  Alessk)  Baldo^ 
vinetti  to  study  painting  and  mosaic  His  youthful  years  were, 
however,  entirely  undistinguished,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
he  had  not  a  fixed  abode  of  his  own.  This  is  remarkaUa,  as 
immediately  afterwardSj  from  1480  onwards  to  his  death  at  a 
comparativdy  early  age  in  1494,  he  became  the  most  proficient 
painter  of  his  time,  incessantly  employed,  and  condeasing  into 


that  brief  period  of  fiovxteea  years  f  uUy  as  large  an  anknmt  oc 
excellent  work  as  any  other  artist  that  could  be  named;  indeed, 
we  should  pnsperiy  say  ele^n  years,  for  nothing  of  his  is  known 
of  a  later  date  than  k49«. 

In  1480  Ghirlandajo  painted  a  "  6t  Jerome  "  and  other  frescoes 
in  xkt  church  of  OgniaMnti,  Flofenoe,  and  a  tfle-Haid  **  t»t 
Supper  "  in  its  refectory^  noticeable  for  Individual  action  and 
expression.  From  1481  to  148$  he  was  employed  upon  frescoes  in 
the  Sala  dell'  Orolegio  in  tbe  Palaseo  Vecchio;  he  painted  the 
apotheosis  of  St  SDenobius,  a  imtk  beyond  the  sixe  of  life,  wHh 
oHich  archiiect\iral  framework,  flgurts  of  Roman  heroes  and 
other  detail,  striking  in  perspetclive  and  structural  propriety. 
While  still  occupied  here,  he  was  summsoed  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  to  paint  in  the  Sixtine  chapel;  be  went  thither  in 
X483.  In  the  Sixtine  he  execufced,  probably  before  1484,  a 
fresco  wUch  has  few  rivals  in  thst  series,"  C^hrvt  calling  Peter 
and  Andrew  to  tkdx  Apostkship,"— a  work  whkh,  thm^ 
somewhat  deficient  in  colour*  has  greatness  of  method  4^  much 
excellence  of  finish.  The  landso^  background,  in  espedal, 
is  very  superior  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  works,  whidi  bad 
no  doubt  been  xeakusly  studied  by  (UUilandajo,  of  Masaixib 
and  others  in  the  Bcancacci  chapeL  He  also  did  some  other 
works  in  Rome,  now  perished.  Before  1485  he  had  likewise 
produced  his  frescoes  m  the  chapel  of  Si  Fina,  in  the  Tusou 
town  of  S.  Gimignano,  remarkable  for  grandeur  and  grace, — 
two  pictures  of  Fina,  dying  and  dead,  with  some  accenory  work. 
Sebastian  Mainardi  assisted  him  in  these  productions  in  Rome 
and  in  S.  Gimignano;  and  Ghirlandajo  was  to  well  pleased  with 
his  co-operation  that  he  gave  him  bis  sister  in  inaniage. 

He  now  returned  to  Florence,  and  undertook  in  the  drarch 
of  the  Trinita,  and  afterwards  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  works 
which  have  set  the  seal  .on  his. celebrity.  The  frescoes  in  the 
Sassetti  ch««>el  of  S.  Triniu  are  six  subjects  from  the  life  of  St 
Frands,  along  with  some  classical  accessories,  dated  1485. 
Three  of  the  priac^ud  incidents  are  "  St  Francis  obtaining  from 
Pope  Honorius  the  approval  of  the  Rules  of  his  Order  ";  his 
"  Death  and  Obsequies/'  and  the  Resuscitation,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  beatified  saiat»  of  a  child  of  the  Spmi  family, 
who  had  been  killed  by  falling  out  of  a  window.  Inthefirstwork 
is  a  portrait  of  Lorenso  de*  Medici;  and  in  the  third  the  painter's 
own  likeness,  which  he  introduced  also  into  one  of  th«  pictures 
in  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  in  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Iimocenti  The  altar-piece  of  the  Saasetti  chapd, 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  is  now  in  the  Florentine 
Academy.  Immediatdy  after  disposing  of  this  commission, 
Ghirlandajo  was  asked  to  renew  the  frescoes  in  the  dioir  of  S. 
Maria  Novdla.  Thischoir  formed  the  chapd  of  the  Ricd  family, 
but  the  Tomabowii  and  Tocnaquind  families,  then  much  more 
opulent  than  the  Ricd,  undertook  the  cost  of  the  restoration, 
under  conditions,  as  to  preserving  the  arms  of  the  Riod,  which 
gave  rise  in  the  end  to  some  amusing  incidents  of  litigation.  The 
^escoes,  in  the  execution  of  which  Doticiuco  had  many  assistants, 
are  in  four  courses  abng  the  three  walls, — ^the  leading  snbjects 
beingtheltve^of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  Baptist.  Besides  their 
general  richness  and  dignity  of  art,  these  works  are  particularly 
interesting  as  containing  many  historical  portraits — a  method 
of  treatment  in  which  Ghirlandajo  was  pre-eminently  skilled. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  portraits  of  the  Tomabumii 
and  Tomaquind  families;  in  the  subject  of  the  '*  Angel  appearing 
to  Zacharias,"  those  of  PoUtiaii,  Marsilio  Fidno  and  otheia; 
in  the  ^'SaluUtion  of  Anna  and  Elizabeth,"  the  beautiful 
Ginevra  de'  Bend;  in  the  "  Expulsion  of  Joadiim  from  the 
Teinple,"  Mainardi  and  Baldovineui  (or  the  latter  figure  may 
perhaps  be  Ghirlan^ajo's  father) .  The  Ricd  chapel  was  reopened 
and  oompicted  in  14^;^  tho  altar^ieoe,  now  reipoved  from  the 
chapel,  was  probably  executed  with  the  assistance  of  Oomenico'a 
brothers,  David  and  Benedetto,  painters  of  ordinary  calibre; 
the  painted  window  was  from  Domenico's  own  de»gn.  Other 
distinguished  works  from  his  hand  are  an  altar-piece  in  tempera 
of  the  "  Virgin  adored  by  Sts  Zeoobius,  Justus  artd  others,'* 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Justus,  but  now  in  the  Uflki  gallery, 
a  remarkable  masterpiece; "  Christ  in  gkM^  with  Romuald  aod 
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Other  SiioU,"  in  Ibe  B»di»  of  VoHerr«:  the  "  AdoratioB  of  the 
Magi,"  in  the  thuith  of  the  InnoccBii  {ihady  nwationed), 
perhaps  hb  finest  panel-pictuie  (148*);  and  the  "  Vi«it«tion," 
in  the  Louvre,  beaiing  the  \Urtt  ucenained  dale  (14(11)  of  a]t 
bis  WQlks.  Ghiriandajo  dM  not  often  allempt  the  nude;  one 
of  ii>  pictinei  of  this  chuactei,  "  Vuiom  tnd  fab'  AniatBnti 
rorging  Thunderbolts,'^  waa  punted  fot  Lo  Spedaletto,  but  [Hke 
Mvcral  ofheiB  specified  by  Vasarl)  it  cdsta  no  longer.  Two 
poitrsits  by  him  ate  In  the  National  Galleiy,  London.  Tlie 
mosalis  -which  he  produced  date  before  1491;  one,  of  eipecia] 
celebrity,  ia  the  "  Annunciation,"  oa  a  poiial  of  the  cathedra] 
of  FloKnce. 

In  geuenl  »rtii(ic  attainment  Ghitlindijo  may  fairly  be 
regarded  a>  exceeding  all  his  precuraon  or  competitors;  though 
the  names  of  a  few,  particularly  Giotto,  Masacdo,  Lippo  Upi^ 
and  Bottiniti,  stand  higher  for  originiting  power.  Hii  scheme 
of  composition  is  grand  and  decorous;  his  chiar 
■nd  elpccislli^  his  perspectives,  Khich  he  would 
elaborate  scale  1^  [he  eye  alone;  his  colour  ii  muic  upcu  tu 
criticism,  but  this  remark  applies  much  less  to  the  frescoes  than 
the  lempcra-plctures,  Hhlch  are  sometimes  loo  broadly  and 
crMde(y  bii^l.  He  worked  in  these  two  methods  alone — never 
b  oils;  and  his  frescoes  an  what  the  Itillaos  lertn  "buon 
fresco,"  without  «ny  finishing  in  tempera.  A  certain  hardness 
of  outline,  not  unlike  the  character  of  brooM  sculpture,  may 
attesL  his  early  training  in  metal  work.  He  first  introduced 
Into  Florentine  art  that  mliLute  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
which  had  already  been  pmctised  in  Siena,  His  types  la  figures' 
of  Christ,  the  Vb-gin  and  angels  are  not  of  the  highest  order;  and 

'  '  :l  of  drawing,  which  has  been  often  pelted  out,  is  the 
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"  painting  is  desi^n}{.'*  Ghirlanda 
and  expTBSed  a  wish  that  he  had  the  entire  drcuit  of  the  walla 
of  Florence  to  paiot  upon.  He  told  his  ahop-asiatania  not  to 
refuse  any  commission  that  mi^t  offer,  were  it  even  for  a  Lady's 
pelticoat.pannieis:  if  they  would  not  execute  such  work,  jle 
would.  Xot  that  he  was  in  any  way  giasping  or  sordid  In  money- 
mat  teis,  as  fs  proved  by  the  anecdote  of  the  readiness  with  whicb 
be  gave  up  a  bonus  upon  tbe  stipulated  price  of  the  Ricd  chapel 
frescoes,  oflered  by  the  wealthy  Tomabuoni  in  the  fiisl  insiance, 
hut  afterwards  bcgrudfied-  Vasari  says  that  Ghirlondajo  was 
the  first  to  abandon  in  great  port  the  useof  gilding  in  his  pictures, 
representing  by  genuine  painting  any  objects  supposed  to  be 
pided;  yet  this  does  not  bold  good  without  some  con^dcrable 
eiceplions— the  high  light*  of  the  landscape,  fot  instance,  in 
the  "  Adoration  of  lit  Shepherds,"  now  in  the  Florence  Academy, 
being  put  in  in  gold.  Many  drawings  and  sketchei  by  tlds 
painter  are  in  the  Uffio  gallery,  remarkable  (or  vigour  of  outline. 
One  ol  Ihe  great  glories  of  Chiilandajo  Is  that  he  gave  some 
early  art-edilcation  to  Michelangelo,  who  cannot,  however,  have 
remained  with  him  long.    F.  GraOacd  was  another  of  his  pupils. 

This  renowned  artist  died  of  pestilential  fever  on  (be  nth  of 
January  t404,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Maria  Kovella.  He  had 
been  twice  married,  and  teft  lia  children,  three  of  them  being 
sons.  He  had  a  long  and  honourable  line  of  deaceodianLs,  which 
came  to  a  close  in  the  I7tb  century,  when  the  last  members  of 
the  race  entered  monasteries.  It  is  probable  thai  Domenico  died 
poor;  be  appears  to  have  been  gentle,  honourable  and  coa- 
«c<enIious,  as  mil  as  energetically  dnigenl. 

The  biq£taphy  of  Ghirlandaio  is  orefufly  worked  out  ra  CrowA 
and  Cavalcaielle's  book.  A  recent  Germao  work  on  Ihe  nibject  is 
that  o(  Ernn  Sieinmann  (1S97).    See  al«  Csdi  EiairitlrmA.  en 


pljuil.  by  Chr.  HlUKn,AdDll  MkkaelU  and  Utnnann  Eager  lo  iiH 
Sirndtrukripin  iti  oiUrr.  ofc*o<rf.  JnililuU  in  WUm  (1  v^,  1006), 
and  cf.  T,  Ashby  in  Oinical  QuarMy  {April  1909).    (W-  M.  R.) 

OHtlOAHDAJD,  RIDOLFO  (i4Sj--~ij6o).  son  of  Domenico 
Ghitlandaio,  notenlinepsinier,  wubornonihe  i4lhotFcbtuiry 
1483,  and,  being  less  than  tieveo  years  old  when  lus  father  died, 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  David.  To  Ihb  second-rale  artist 
be  owed  Less  in  Ihe  way  uf  professional  training  than  lo  Granacci, 
Piero  di  Co^mo  and  perhaps  Couoio  Rosselti.  It  has  been  said 
tbat  Ridollo  studied  also  under  Fia  Barlolommeo,  but  this  is 


not  dearly  ascertained.  He  was  certainly  one  ol  the  earHesl 
atudenti  of  the  famous  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Mkhelangeto.  His  works  between  the  dates  1504  andisoB 
show  a  marked  influence  from  Fia  fiactolomaieo  and  Rapbad, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  be  was  on  terms  of  familiar  friendsh^; 
hence  he  progressed  in  selection  o(  form  and  in  the  modelling 
and  relief  ol  -his  figures.  Raphael,  00  reaching  Rome  in  ijoS, 
wished  RldoUo  to  join  him;  bnl  the  Florentine  painter  was  of  i 
parliculatly  home-keeping  humour,  and  he  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  soon  rote  10  ihe  head  of  ihe  Florentine  oil-palnlen 
of  his  time;  and,  like  his  father,  accepted  aD  sorts  of  commissions, 
of  whatever  kind.  He  was  prominent  in  the  execution  of  vast 
scenic  canvases  for  various  pubhc  occasions,  such  as  Ihe  wedding 
of  Gioliano  de'  Medici,  and  the  entry  of  Leo  X.  into  Florence 
in  151;.  Id  Us  prime  he  was  honest  aod  cotudenUous  as  an 
artist;  hut  from  about  151;  he  declined,  having  already  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property,  more  Iban  sufficient  for  rnaintaining 
in  afluence  his.  large  family  of  fifteen  children,  and  his  works 
became  comparaliveiy  mansercd  and  self-repeating.  His  sons 
traded  in  Prince  and  in  Fetrate;  he  himself  took  a  part  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  aod  began  paying  some  attention  to  mosaic  work, 

tlon  "  over  the  door  of  the  Annunriata,  patience  failed  him  for 
eoniinuing  such  minute  labours.  In  his  old  age  Ridolfo  wais 
greatly  disabled  by  gout-  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  kindly, 
«asy-going  character,  much  regarded  by  his  fiends  and  patrons. 

The  followliig  are  some  of  his  leading  works,  the  great  majority 
of  them  being  oQ-pictures: — 

"  Christ  and  the  Msrtes  on  the  mad  toCBlitoy,"now  in  the  PalasiO 
AotiDori,  FloresKe,  an  r^y  eumplt,  wiih  Ggurefl  of  half  Ufe-sixe. 
An  "  Anaurtciatioo  "  in  tK  Abbey  of  UcdtoJiveto  near  Fkorence, 
Loourdeaqite  in  style.  In  '^^14,  the  "  Coroaalion  of  the  VirsiD,'' 
now  in  the  Louvre.  A  "  Nativity  "  "—'  ----f,,!!"  -™,.,.j  .,<^-, ... 
the  HeJ-niUge,  St  Petersbiirj,  ■ 
Geawcci.     A"Piwlell»,"intlleo 
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OBOB.  or  Gaim,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afghanialaa.  The 
name  of  Ghor  was  In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  locally  sitll  ia, 
applied  to  the  Ughlands  east  of  Herat,  entendiug  eastward 
to  Ifae  upper  Helmund  valley,  or  nearly  so.  Ghor  is  Ibe  southern 
porlJon  of  Ibat  great  peninsula  of  strong  mountain  country 
which  forms  the  western  part  of  modem  Afghanistan.  TIki 
northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  was. in  the  middle  agei  com- 
prehended under  the  names  ol  Gkarjislia  (on  Ibe  west),  and 
Jiajdai  (on  the  east),  whilst  Ihe  basin  of  the  Heral  river,  and  all 
south  of  it,  constituted  Chor.  The  name  as  now  used  does  not 
include  Ihe  valley  of  the  Herat  river;  on  Ihe  south  the  limit 
seems  to  be  Ihe  declivity  of  the  higher  mounlains  dominatini; 
the  descent  to  the  lowei  Helmund,  and  the  toad  from  Farah 
to  KudihAT.  It  is  in  Ghor  thai  rise  all  those  afflnenU  ol  the 
dosed  basin  of  Seistan,  the  Hari-iud,  the  Fsrab-tud,  the  Khash- 
rud,  besides  other  conuderable  streams  joining  the  Helmund 
above  Girishk. 

Ghor  is  mentioned  inllie  Shahnama  of  FirdouB  (aj>,  1010}, 
and  in  Ihe  Arab  geogiapheta  of  that  limei  though  these  lattei 
fail  in  details  almost  as  much  as  we  moderns,  thus  indicating  how 
lilile  accessible  the  countiy  has  been  (Juough  all  ages.  Ibn 
Haukal'i  map  of  Khorasan  ((.  g;6)  shows  Jibil-d-GHr, ''  the 
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bill-couotiy  of  Ghor,"  at  a  drde  xfog-fenced  witb  'mouataiiis. 
His  brief  description  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  fruitful  in  crops, 
cattle  and  flocks,  inhabited  by  in£dels,  except  a  few  who  passed 
for  Mahommedans,  and  indicates  that,  like  other  pagan  countries 
surrounded  by  Moslem  populations,  it  was  regajrded  as  a  store 
of  slaves  for  the  faithfuL  The  boundary  of  Ghor  in  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud  was  six  and  a  half  easy  marrhrs  from 
Herat,  at  Chist,  two  marches  above  Obeh. 

The  chief  part  of  the  present  population  of  Ghor  are  Tainumis, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  nomad  or  semi-nomad  dans  called 
Aim&k,  intermingled  with  Zuris  and  Tajiks. 

The  people  and  princes  of  Ghor  first  become  known  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  Ghaznevid  dynasty,  and  the  early  medieval 
histories  of  Ghor  and  Ghazni  are  so  intertwined  that  little  need 
be  added  on  that  subject  to  what  will  be  found  imder  Ghazni 
ig.v.).  What  we  read  of  Ghor  shows  it  as  a  country  of  lofty 
mountains  and  fruitful  valleys,  and  d  numerous  strongholds 
held  by  a  variety  of  hill-chieftains  ruling  warlike  dans  whose 
habits  were  rife  with  feuds  and  turbulence, — indeed,  in  character 
strongly  resembling  the  tribes  of  modem  Afghanisfsn,  though 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  of  Afghan 
race.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  of  old  Persian  blood,  like 
the  older  of  those  tribes  which  still  occupy  the  country.  It  is 
possibly  A  corroboration  of  this  that,  in  the  14th  century,  when 
one  of  the  Ghori  kings,  of  the  Kurt  dynasty  reigning  in  Herat, 
had  taken  to  himself  some  of  the  insignia  of  independent 
soverdgnty,  an  Incensed  Mongol  prince  is  said  to  have  reviled 
him  as  "  an  insolent  Tajik."  Sabuktagin  of  Ghazni,  and  his 
famous  son  Mahmud,  repeatedly  invaded  the  mountain  country 
which  so  nearly  adjoined  thdr  capital,  subduing  its  chiefs  for 
the  moment,  and  exacting  tribute;  but  when  the  inmiediate 
pressure  was  withdrawn,  the  yoke  was  thrown  oB  and  the  tribute 
withhdd.  In  X020  Masa*ud,  the  son  of  Mahmud^.  being  then 
governor  of  Khorasan,  made  a  systematic  invasion  of  Ghor  from 
the  side  <rf  Herat,  laying. siege  to  its  strongbokla  one  after  the 
other,  and  subduing  the  coimtry  more  effectuaUy  than  ever 
before.  .About  a  century  later  one  of  the  princdy  families  of 
Ghor,  deriving  the  appdlation  of  Shansabi,  or  Shansabaniah, 
from  a  certain  ancestor  Shansab,  of  local  fame,  and  of  alleged 
descent  from  Zohak,  acquired  predominance  in  all  the  country, 
and  at  the  time  mentioned  Malik  *Ltzuddin  al  Hosain  of  this 
family  came  to  be  recognized  as  lord  of  Ghor.  Ht  was  known 
afterwards  as  "  the  Father  of  Kings,"  from  the  further  honovr  to 
which  several  of  his  seven  sons  rose.  Three  of  theM  were — (i) 
Amir  Kutbuddin  Mahommed,  called  the  lord  of  the  Jibal  or 
mountains;  (2)  Sultah  Saifuddin  Suri,  for  a  brief  period  master 
of  Ghazni, — both  of  whom  wece  put  to  death  by  Bahram  the 
Ghaznevid;  and  (3)  Sultan  Alauddln  Jahansoz,  who  wreaked 
such  terrible  vengeance  upon  Ghazni.  Alauddln  began  the  con- 
quests which  were  afterwards  immensdy  extended  both  in  India 
and  in  the  west  by  his  nephews  Ghiyasuddin  Mahommed  b.  Sam 
and  Mahommed  Ghori  (Muizuddin  b.  Sam  or  Shahabuddin  b. 
Sam),  and  for  a  brief  period  during  thdr  rule  it  was  boasted, 
with  no  great  exaggeration,  that  the  public  prayer  was  read  in 
the  name  of  the  Ghori  from  the  extretnity  of  India  to  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  and  from  the  Oxus  tolthe  Straits  of  Ormus.  After 
the  death  of  Mahommed  Ghori,  M^lhmud  the  son  of  Ghiyasuddin 
was  proclaimed  soverdgn  (z30o)  throughout  the  territories  of 
Ghor,  Ghazni  and  Hindustan.  But  the  Indian  dominion,  from 
his  uncle's  death,  became  entirdy  independent,  and  his  actual 
authority  was  confined  to  Ghor,  Seistan  and  Herat.  The  whole 
kingdom  fell  to  pieces  before  the  power  of  Mahommed  Shah 
of  Khwarizm  and  his  son  Jelaluddin  (c.  :^  14-1 2x5),  a  power  in 
its  turn  to  be  speedily  shattered  by  the  Mongol  flood. 

Besides  the  thrones  of  Ghor  and  Ghazni,  the  ShansabaiAah 
family,  in  the  person  of  Fakhruddin,  the  ddest  of  the  seveQ  sons 
of  Malik  ^Izzuddin,  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  Oxus  basn,  having 
its  seat  at  Baioan  (^.v.),  which  endured  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, tiU  extinguished  by  the  power  of  Khwarizm  (1214).  And 
the  great  Musmlman  empire  el  Ddhi  was  based  on  the  conquests 
of  Muiauddin  the  Ghorian,  carried  out  and  consolidated  by  his 
Turki  freedmen,  Kut^^din  Aibak  and  his  successors.    The 


princes  of  Ghor  experienced,  about  the  middle  of  the  xjth 
century,  a  revival  of  power,  which  endured  for  140  years.  Thh 
later  dynasty  bore  the  name  of  Kurt  or  Kirt.  The  first  of 
historiod  prominence  was  Malik  Shamsuddin  Kurt,  descended 
by  his  mother  from  the  great  king  Ghiyasuddin  Ghori,  whilst  his 
other  grandfather  was  that  prince's  favourite  minister.  In  1245 
Shamsuddin  hdd  the  lordship  of  Ghor  in  some  kind  of  alliance 
with,  or  subordination  to,  the  Mongols,  who  had  not  yet  dcfini- 
tivdy  established  themsdves  in  Persia;  and  in  1248  he  received 
from  the  Great  Khan  Mangu  an  investiture  of  all  the  provinces 
from  Merv  to  the  Indus,  including  by  name  Sijistan  (or  Seistan), 
Kabul,  Tlrah  (adjoining  the  Khyber  pass),  and  Afghanistan 
(a  very  early  occurrence  of  this  nam<0,  which  he  ruled  from  Herat. 
He  stooa  well  with  Hulagu,  and  for  a  long  time  with  his  son 
Abaka,  but  at  last  incurred  the  latter's  jealousy,  and  was  poisoned 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  court  at  Tabriz  (i  276) .  His  son  Ruknuddin 
Kurt  was,  however,  invested  with  the  government  of  Khorasan 
(1278),  but  after  some  years,  mistrusting  his  Tatar  suzerains, 
he  withdrew  into  Ghor,  and  abode  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Kaissar 
till  his  death  there  in  1305.  The  family  held  on  through  a 
succession  of  eight  kings  in  aD,  sometimes  submissive  to  the 
Mongol,  sometimes  aiming  at  independence,  sometimes  for  a 
series  of  prosperous  years  adding  to  the  slrcngtji  and  splendour  of 
Herat,  and  sometimes  sordy  buffeted  by  the  hosts  of  masterless 
Tatar  brigands  that  tore  Khorasan  and  Persia  in  the  decline 
of  the  dynasties  of  Hiilagu  and  Jagatal.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Kurts  might  have  established  a  lasting  Tajik  kingdom  at 
.Herat,  but  in  the  time  of  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  Ghiyasuddin 
Pir-'Ali,  Tatardom,  reorganized  and  re>embodied  in  the  person 
of  Hmur,  came  against  Herat,  and  carried  away  the  king  and 
the  treasures  of  his  dynasty  (1380).  A  revolt  and  massacre 
of  his  garrison  provoked  Timur's  vengeance;  he  put  the  captive 
king  to  death,  came  against  the  dty  a  second  time,  and  showed 
it  no  mercy  (1383).    Ghor  has  since  been  obscure  in  history. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghor,  when  its  princes  were 
rising  to  dominion  in  the  12th  century,  was  Firoz  Koh,  where 
a  dty  and  fortress  were  founded  by  Saifuddin  Suri.  The  exact 
position  of  Firoz  Koh  is  difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  be 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  one  or  other  of  the  andent  dries 
in  the  upper  Murghab  valley,  the  habitat  of  the-Ilroz  Kohl 
section  of  the  Chahar  AimiUc,  which  were  visited  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  l^usso- Afghan  boundary  delimitation  of  1884-1885. 
Extensive  ruins  were  also  found  at  Taiwara  on  one  of  the  main 
affluents  of  the  Farah  Rud«  where  walls  and  terraces  still  existing 
supported  the  local  tradition  that  this  place  was  the  andent 
capital  of  Ghor.  The  valleys  of  the  Taimani  tribes  though 
narrow  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  there  are  many 
walled  villages  and  forts  about  Panuman  and  Zami  in  the  south-, 
eastern  districts.  The  peak  of  "  Chalap  Dalan  ^  (described  by 
Ferrier  as  "  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  ")  iS  the  Koh-i-Kaisar» 
which  is  a  trifle  over  13,000  ft.  in  height.  All  the  country  now 
known  as  Ghor  was  mapped  during  the  progros  of  the  Rusao- 
Afghan  boundary  delimitation. 

See  the  "  Tabakilt-i-Nfisiri."  k  the  BibL  Indica.  transL  by  Raverty : 
Journal  asiaiipu,  wh.  v.  tctm.  xvii.;  "  Ibn  Hattkal,"  In  J.  As.  Soc 
Bemi.  vol.  xxiL;  Ferriei's  Caravan  Journeys;  Hammer's  IlUtasis,  Ac 

GHOST  (a  word  common  to  the  W.  Teutonic  languages; 
O.E.  gasif  Dutch,  /e<5/,  Ger.  Geist),  in  the  sense  now  prevail- 
ing, Uie  spirit  of  a  dead  person  considered  as  appearing  in 
some  visible  or  sensible  form  to  the  living  (see  AppAunoKS; 
PsYcmCAi.  ReSeaxch,  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  " ;  Spisituausm). 
In  the  earlier  and  wider  sense  of  spirit  in  general,  or  of  the 
priiiciple  of  life,  the  word  is  practically  obsolete.  The  laDgnage 
of  file  Authorized  Version  of  the  iBible,  however,  has  preserved 
the  phrase  "  to  give  up  th/t  ghost,*'  still  sometimes  used  of  dying:. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  too,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  Is  sXJiXl 
called,  not  in  the  technical  language  of  theology  only,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  adjective  "  ghostly  "  is  still  occasionally  used  for 
**  spiritual  "  (d.  the  Ger.  ^m//icA)  as  contrasted  with  **  bodily," 
espedally  in  such  combinarions  as  "  ghostly  counsd."  "  gho^v 
comfort."  We  may  even  speak  of  a  "  ghostly  adviser,**  thoupi 
not  without  a  touch  of  affectation;  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 


GHOST  DANCE— GiANNUTRl 


"ibortlxn 


t«  1  ckityEHO  (cf,  the  Gtt.  CtiilliJitr)  it 
me  oi  sbkh  (ould  snly  t>c  iuUificd  by  pocUc 
bceiMx,  13  in  Teoiyvw't  fiJniiM  (icw),  Tbc  KOid  "  ghoU," 
inm  tbc  shadow;  and  imubmniiil  quiUty  utiibutcd  to  tbc 
mppuitkriu  of  tbc  ckid,  bAi  wme  ■!»  to  be  commoDly  used 
to  empbaiiU  the  vut  of  foia  or  Mibstincc  generally,  in  Mich 
phnia  It  "  not  the  gbotl  of  t  clunce,"  "  not  the  gbtxt  of  »a 
idea."  It  i>  llu  applied  to  cbote  liteiuy  uid  irtiitic  "  back*  " 
who  tTe  paid  to  do  work  for  wbidi  otbero  fet  Ibv  credit. 

DHOST  DAXCB,  on  AnKiicu-Indiaii  ritual  dano,  wmelimei 
called  tbc  Spirit  Dance,  (be  dancer*  wotiot  a  «bite  cloak.  Itii 
connected  with  tbc  doclrioeofa  Uesiab,  which  aroie  in  Nevada 
aiDonc  tbc  Pwute  Indians  in  iSSS  and  ^iread  to  other  tribe*. 
A  young  Paiuic  Indian  nudi cine-man,  kaown  as  Wovoka,  and 
called  Jack  WiUon  by  ibe  ■rhitei,  proclaimed  that  be  bad  bad 
■  Rvelaiiaii,  aod  that,  if  tbii  ghoK  dance  and  othet  ceremonies 
iKi«  duly  p<rf  onucd,  the  Indians  would  be  rid  of  ihe  vrhitc  men. 
the  movement  ltd  to  a  tort  of  criii  among  Ibe  Indian  tribe*, 
•ltd  in  189a  it  was  one  of  Ibe  cauK*  of  Ibe  Sioiu  ouLbmk. 

SetJ.Wooney,  I«ii&for((l*96)p/S»'aj.<[/,4iWM»SbiflfoKi. 

OlACOMETn,  PAOLO  (1S16-1SS1),  Italian  dranuliat,  bom  at 
Novi  Ligure,  ras  ediKattd  inlaw  at  Genoa,  but  at  ibe  age  ol 
twenty  bad  some  succeia  with  hia  play  Rotiida  and  then  dc. 
voted  himself  to  the  itagc.     Depreaacd  dn:um*tances  made  bim 


Risloii,  Rossi  and  Salvini  nude  many  of  Ihete  play*  great 
tuccettas.  Amon^  the  best  of  them  were  La  Dmna  (tSso), 
lAiDmuainstcimditaatUiii),  GwdiUa  (i8j7),fg/aJe(iS6o], 
laUaTledtOtiiilia).  A  coUeclioa  ol  hi*  worb  wa*  publiibed 
at  Milan  in  eigbt  vnIUmc*  (i8s9  et  *eq.). 

OlAMBELU  (or  Gianuu.u),  FBDEniOO.  luKtn  military 
engineer,  was  boio  at  Uantua  about  tbc  middle  of  the  ifiib 
century.  Having  bad  lorae  ciperience  as  a  miliury  engiDeer 
in  Italy,  he  went  to  Spain  to  ofler  his  service*  to  Fbllip  II.  His 
proposal*  were,  however,  hikewamjly  received,  and  as  he  could 
obtain  fro^l  the  king  no  immediale  employment,  be  took  up  hia 

tion  for'hi*  knowledge  in  various  dcpaitment*  of  science.  He 
is  said  to  have  vowed  to  be  revenged  for  his  rebufi  at  the 
Spaniah  tsurt;  and  when  Antwerp  wa*  besieged  by  the  duke 
oi  Faima  in  15S4,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  Queen 
Elixabetb,  who,  having  satisfied  herself  of  bis  abilitie*,  cn^Eaged 
bim  to  aid  by  Us  counsels  in  its  defence.  Hia  plans  for  pnvition- 
ing  the  town  were  rejected  by  Ibe  lenale,  but  they  agreed  id  a 
modification  d  hi*  ichcmc  for  destroying  the  lamou*  bridge 
'which  cloted  the  eotrance  to  tbc  town  from  the  side  ol  the  sea, 
by  the  conversion  of  two  ships  of  £0  and  ;o  tons  into  infernal 
■uacbinea.    One  of   these   eiploded,  and,  besides  de*troyiD| 


a  breach 


le  hesitation 


a  width,  by 
ol  Admiral  Jicobioon,  ibc  town  nugni  at  once  nave  twen  tiucvea. 
Alter  the  surrender  of  ADtwerF  Ciambelli  went  la  England, 
wbere  be  wa*  engaged  for  tome  lime  in  lorlifyiog  the  river 
Thames;  and  when  the  Spanish  Atmada  was  attacked  by  hre- 
ships  in  the  Calais  roads,  tbc  panic  which  ensued  was  very 
largely  due  10  the  conviction  among  the  Spaniards  that  the  fire- 
ships  were  infernal  machines  constitfcted  by  GiambelU.  He  is 
slid  to  have  died  In  London,  but  the  year  of  hia  death  is  unknown. 
See  Motley'.  Hiiltry  0/  lie  Vniui Nilluflanis.  vols.  L  and  E 
OIARHOMB,  PIBTRO  (i676-r7i3),  was  bom  at  IschiteUa, 
inlbeprovinfeof  Capilanatjt,  on  thejtbof  May  1676.  Arriving 
lo  Naplei  at  tbe  age  ol  eighteen,  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
ol  law,  but  hi*  legal  purauiti  were  much  surpassed  in  importance 
by  bis  literary  labour*.  Hedevoted  twenty  years  tolhccompon- 
tion  ol  his  great  work,  the  5fiins  dvilt  dd  rrfno  ii  KafM. 
which  wa*  ultimately  published  in  171J.  Here  in  hia  account  ol 
tbe  riK  and  progress  of  tbe  Neapolitan  law*  and  govcnunent,  he 
warmly  espoused  Ibc  side  of  tbc  civil  power  in  its  conflicts  intb 
the  Koman  Calbolic  hierarchy.  Hi*  merit  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  be 
was  the  first  to  deal  sytteinalicnily  with  the  quation  of  (Thurch 
Wld  Sutc,and  tbc  portion  thus  taken  up  by  hijn,  and  tbc  manner 


in  which  that  position  1 


tbe  Church;  and  in  spile  of  fa 
n,  he  deserve*  the  palm— a*  bo  cc 
— of  a  confessor  and  martyr  in  tl 


Hooted  by  tl 

ol  Naplti,  and  enommuniated  by  the  archbishop's  court,  he 
wa*  forced  to  leave  Naples  and  repair  to  Vienna.  Meanwhile 
the  Inquisition  had  attested  after  ill  own  lashioa  the  value  ol 

the  emperor  Cbarlei  VI.  and  of  many  leading  peisonagca  at  the 
Austrian  court  obtained  for  him  a  pension  and  other  Esdlitic* 
for  tbc  prosecution  of  his  historical  studies.  Of  tbeic  the  moat 
impoitanl  result  was  It  Trint'n,  eisa  dd  rcino  d<ladg,ddia 
Itrra,  c  del  fafa.  On  tbe  transfer  ol  the  NeapoUtan  crown  to 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  Gianitone  lost  bis  Austrian  pension  and  was 
compelled  to  temove  to  Venice.  There  he  was  at  hrst  oust 
favDunbly  received.  Tbe  post  of  consulting  lawyer  to  the  re- 
public, in  which  he  might  have  continued  the  special  work  ol 
Fra  Paolo  Saipi,  was  offeied  to  him,  ai  wcU  a*  that  of  prolessot 
of  public  law  in  Padua;  but  he  declined  both  oflera.     Unhappily 

notwithstanding  all  his  eflorls  to  dissipate  it,  together  with 
clerical  intrigue),  led  to  his  eipulsion  Inm  the  state.  On  the 
ijcd  of  September  1715  he  was  seised  and  conveyed  to  Fcrrara, 
After  wanderingiuidetan  assumed  namefoi  three  months  tbiough 
Modena,  Milan  and  Tunn,  he  at  last  reached  Geneva,  wbere  be 
enjoyed  tbc  friendship  of  tbe  most  distinguished  dtiaenSi  and 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  tbe  great  jAiblishing  firms.  Eut  in 
an  evil  hour  be  was  induced  to  Visit  a  Catholic  village  within 
Sardinian  leiritoiy  in  order  to  bear  mass  on  Eoslei  day,  where 
be  waa  kidnapped  by  the  agents  ol  tbe  Sardinian  government, 
conveyed  to  the  casLlc  of  Miolans  and  Ibcnce  successively  trans- 
ferred to  Ceva  and  Turin.  In  the  forlrcu  of  Turin  he  remained 
immured  during  the  hist  twdve  years  oi  his  life,  although  pari 
■■■     ■  ■  of  the  Si    ■■  * 


papal  CO 


as  led  to 


I  bis  histot^ 

severe  and  he  was  allowed  many  alleviations.     He 

.  .  ,  seventy-second  year. 

Gianoorte's  style  a*  an  Italian  writer  ha*  been  pronounced  to 

e  cisasical  model;  be  is  often  inaccurate  as  to  the 

SI  always  work  from  oii^nal  authorities  [see 


ie7lbofM 


OIANNOTHI  (Gt.  'JLfinfdmat,  Lit.  Ditniua),  u  island  al 
Italy,  about  1  sq.  m.  in  tnial  area,  m  m,  S.E,ol  Ciglio  and  about 
10  m,  S.  ol  Ibe  promontory  of  Monte  Argentario  (see  Osbeteuo). 
The  highest  pmni  Is  ]Dj  It. above  sea JevcL  It  contains  theniins 
of  a  luge  Roman  villa,  near  the  Cala  Maestra  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island.  Tbe  building  may  be  divided  into  five  group*: 
(i)  a  targe  cistern  in  five  compulments,  each  measuring  J9  b]r 
17  ft.;  (1)  habitations  both  for  the  ownen  and  lor  slaves,  uul 


Qiz6 
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Store-rooms;  (3)  baths;  (4)  habitations  for  slaves;  (s)  bdvedere. 
The  brick-stamps  found  begin  in  the  Flavian  and  end  with  the 
Hadrianic  period.  The  villa  may  have  belonged  to  the  Domitii 
Ahenobarbi,  who  certainly  under  the  republic  had  property 
{n  the  island  of  IgiUum  (Qislio)  and  near  Cosa. 
See  G.  Pdlegrini  in  Notme  deiH  scan  (1900),  609  wq. 

6IAIIT  (O.E.  geantf  through  Fr.  giont,  O.Fr.  gt^ofU,  jaiant, 
jiant,  med.  pop.  Lat.  gaganU--d.  Ital.  giganU — by  assimilation 
from  giganUm,  ace.  of  Lat.  gigaSf  Or.  7(701).  •  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  word  in  classic  mythology  is  that  of  beings  more  or  leas 
manlike,  but  monstrous  in  size  and  strength.  Figures  like  the 
Titans  and  the  Giants  whose  birth  from  Heaven  and  Earth  is 
sung  by  Hesiod  In  the  Tkecgonyj  such  as  can  heap  up  mountains 
to  scale  the  sky  and  war  beside  or  against  the  gods,  must  be 
treated,  with  other  Hke  monstrous  figures  of  the  wonder-tales 
of  the  world,  as  belonging  altogether  to  the  realms  of  mythology. 
But  there  also  appear  in  the  legends  of  giants  some  with  historic 
significance.  The  ancient  and  commody  repeated  expbnatiott 
of  the  Greek  word  7(701,  as  Connected  with  or  derived  from 
7iry<H*i  ^  "earth-bom,."  is  etymologically  doubtful,  but  at 
any  rate  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  giants  were  earth-bom  or  hidfgenous  races 
(see  Welcker,  Crkchiscke  CMUrUhre,  L  787).'  The  Bible  (the 
English  reader  must  be  catitloned  that  the  word  giant  has 
been  there  used  ambiguously,  from  the  Septuagint  downwards) 
touches  the  present  matter  In  so  far  as  it  records  the  traditions 
of  the  Israelites  of  fighting  (n  Palestine  with  tall  races  of  the 
land  such  as  the  Anakim  (Kumb.  xiii.  33;  Deut.  VL  10,  iii.  tt; 
I  Sam.  xviL  4).  When  reading  in  Homer  cl "  the  Cydopes  and 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Giants,"  or  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  (Homer,  Odyss.  vii.  206;  ix.),  we 
seem  to  come  into  view  of  dim  traditions,  exaggerated  through 
the  mist  of  ages,  of  pfe-Hellenic  burbarians,  godless,  cannibal, 
skm-dothed,  hurling  huge  stones  fn  their  rude  warfare.  Giant- 
legends  of  this  class  are  common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
big  and  stupfd  giants  would  seem  to  have  been  barbaric  tribes 
exaggerated  into  monsters  In  the  legends  of  those  who  dis- 
possessed and  slew  them.  In  eariy  times  it  was  usual  for  cities 
to  have  their  legends  of  gfaints.  Thus  London  had  Gog  and 
Magog,  whose  effigies  (14  ft.  high)  stfl^  stand  in  the  Guildhall 
(see  Goc);  Antwerp  bad  her  Antigonus,  40  ft.  high;  Douai 
had  Gayant,  S2  ft.  high,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  conception  of  giants,  as  special  races  disthict 
from  mankind,  it  was  a  conunon  opinion  of  the  andents  that  the 
human  race  had  itself  degenerated,  the  nien  of  primeval  ages 
having  been  of  so  far  greater  stature  and  strength  as  to  be  in 
fact  gigantid  This,  for  example.  Is  received  by  Pliny  {Hia. 
Nat.  v£.  x6),  and  it  becomes  a  common  doctrine  of  theologians 
such  as  Augustine  {De  dpUaU  Ddi  xv.  9),  lasting  on  into  times 
so  modem  that  it  may  be  found  in  Cruden's  Concorddnce,  Yet 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  actual  remains,  it  <]ocs  not  appear 
that  giants,  in  the  sense  of  tribef  of  alt^^her  superhuman 
stature,  ever  existed,  or  that  the  men  of  andent  time  vene 
on  the  whole  taller  than  those  now  living.  It  is  now  usual 
to  apply  the  word  gfant  not  to  superhuman  bdngs  bnt  merely 
to  unusually  tall  men  and  women.  Jn  every  race  of  numkind 
the  great  mass  of  individuals  do  not  depart  far  from  a  certain 
mean  or  average  height,  while  theveiy  taM  or  very  short  men 
become  less  and  less  numerous  as  they  depart  from  the  mean 
standard,  till  the  utmost  divergence  is  reached  in  a  very  few 
giants  On  the  one  hand,  and  a  very  few  dwa^  on  tfaeother.  At 
both  endi  of  the  scale,  the  bo4y  is  usually  markedly  out  of  tike 
ordhnary  proportions;  thus  a  giant's  head  is  smaller  and  a 
dwarfs  bttd  lar:ger  than  it  would  be  if  an  average  man  had 
been  magnified  or  dim!nishe<^  The  prindple  of  the  distribution 
of  individuals' o!  different  sizes  in  a  race  or  nation  has  been  ably 
set  forth  by  (^uetdet  (Physique  sociale,  vol  B.;  AfithtopontOne, 
books  iii.  and  Iv.).  Had  this  prifidple  been  understood  formeriy, 
we  might  have  been  spared  the  pains  of  criticizlhg  assertions 
as  to  giants  so  ft.  high,  or  evcn  more,  appearing  among  mankind. 
The  appearance  pf  an  individual  man  20  ft.  high  involves  the 
*  existence  of  the  race  he  to  an  extreme  member  of,  whose  mean 


stature  would  be  at  least  is  lo  14  ft.,  which  is  a  height  no! 
beitif  has  been  proved  on  sufficient  evidence  to  ha^  •fy''*f'fcwl 
(Anlkrcpom.  p.  303).  Modem  statisticians  cannot  accept  the 
loose  condusion  in  Buffoa  (Hwl.  nak^  ed.  Sonnini,  iv.  i34> 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  giants  having  been  10, 13,  and  perhaps 
15  ft.  hi^.  Confidence  is  not  even  to  be  placed  in  ancieitt 
asserted  measurements,  as  where  Pliny  gives  to  one  Gabbaras^ 
an  Arabian,  the  stature  of  9  ft  9  in.  (about  9  ft.  sh  in.  English), 
capping  this  with  the  mention  of  Poaio  and  SectuKUUa,-  wh» 
were  half  a  foot  higher.  That  two  persons  should  be  descrflied 
as  both  having  this  same  extraordinary  measure  suggests  to  the 
modem  critk  the  notion  of  a  note  jotted  down  on  the  philo- 
sQpfaer's  tablets,  and  never  tested  afterwards. 

Under  these  drcnmstances  it  is  worth  wh3e  to  ask  how  it  is 
that  legend  and  history  so  abound  in  mentions  of  giants  outside 
all  probable  dimensions  of  the  huntan  frame.  One  cause  is  that, 
when  the  stoiy-^teller  is  asked  the  actual  stature  of  the  faoge 
men  who  figure  In  his  tales,  he  is  not  sparing  of  his  inches  and 
fect«  What  exaggeration  can  do  in  this  way  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Patagonlans,  whose  average  hdght  ($  fL  i  x  in.) 
is  really  about  that  <^  the  Chimslde  men  in  Berwickshire,  are 
described  in  Pigafctta^  Voyage  remU  ike  World  as  so  moostroos 
that  the  Spaniards'  heads  hardly  reached  their  waists.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Professor  Nflsson  {PrimHim  Im- 
kabilanis  of  ScandiHOfia,  chap.  vL),  that  fai  the  traditions  «f 
eariy  Europe  tribes  of  savages  ntay  have  thus,  if  reafly  tal, 
expanded  into  giants,  or,*if  short,  dwindled  into  dwarfs.  Anotlier 
cause  which  is  clearly  i»oved  to  have  given  rise  to  pant-myths 
of  yet  more  monstrous  type  has  been  the  discovery  of  great 
fossil  bones,  as  of  mammoth  or  msstodon;  w^ch  were  formeriy 
supposed  to  be  bones  of  giants  (see  Tylor,  Ruiy  Hilary  ef 
Mankind,  chap,  xi.;  FrimiHve  CnUnre,  chap.  x.).  A  tooth 
weighing  4!  lb  and  a  thigh-bone  17  ft.  long  having  been  found 
fai  New  England  in  17x2  (they  were  probably  mastodon),  Dr 
Increase  Mather  thereupon  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  London  his  theoiy  of  the  exbtenoe  of  men  of  prodigioos 
stature 'hi  the  antedSuvian  world  (see  the  PkiUsopkkei 
TransacHons,  xxiv.  B5;  D.  W9aon,  Prekkhric  Man,  I  54)- 
The  giants  in  the  streets  of  Basd  and  supporting  the  arms  of 
Lucerne  appear  to  have  originated  from  certain  fossil  bones 
found  in  1977,  examined  by  the  physician  Felix  Plater,  and 
pronounced  to  have  bdongcd  to  a  giant  some  x6  or  19  ft.  h^ 
These  bones  have  since  been  referred  to  a  very  different  geological 
genus,  but  Plater's  giant  akdeton  was  accepted  eariy  in  the 
t9th  century  as  a  genuine  rdic  of  the  giants  who  once  inhabited 
theearth.  Of  gtantiin  real  life  whose  statore  has  been  authentic* 
ally  recorded  (^etdet  gives  the  palm  to  Frederick  the  Great's 
Scotch  giant,  who  measnred  about  8  ft.  j  in.  But  smce  his  time 
there  have  been  several  giants  who  have  equalled  or  surpassed 
this  figure.  Patrick  Cotler,  an  Irishman,  who  <fied  at  Oiflon, 
Bristol,  fai  xS02,  was  8  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  fomoua  "  Irish  giant  " 
03rfen  (diaries  Byrne),  whose  skdeton  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royu  Collq^e  of  Surgeons,  London,  was  8  ft.  4  ift. 
Chang  (Chang-woo-goo),  who  appeared  in  London  in  x86s-x866 
and  again  in  x88o,  was  8  ft.  2  in.  Josef  Winkdmaier,  an  Austrian, 
exhibited  in  London  on  the  totlh  of  January  1887,  was  8  ft.  9  ixl; 
while  Eliaabeth  Lyska,  a  Russian  child  of  twdve,  when  diown 
in  London  in  1889,  had  already  reached  6  ft.  8  in.  Madmow, 
a  Russian,  bom  at  (^haxkow,  was  exhibS^ed  in  London  in  his 
twenty-third  year  In  2905;  he  then  stood  9  ft.  3  in.,  and  wdgfaed 
360  lb  (25  St.  to  lb).  From  his  wrist  to  the  top  of  his  second 
fiiwer  he  measured  2  k.  (see  The  Times,  loth  February  x^os). 

The  whole  aubject  of  giant  myths  and  the  now  entirely  enpfaded 
theory  that  mankind  lias»  as  far  as  atatura  is  concerned,  degenetated 
nnoeprehistoric  times^  hi*  been  ably  dealt  with  in  a  volume  publitbed 
by  MM.  P.  E.  Launots  and  P.  Roy,  entitled  Biuies  hiologifues  tmr 
ies  t6ans  (Paris,  1904).  See  also  E.  J.  Wood.  CiaiUs  and  Dwerh 
(t86o). 

OIAKTS  CAUSBWAT,  a  promontory  of  columnar  baaah, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  county  Antrim,  Ireland.  It  i| 
divided  by  whin-dykes  into  the  Little  Causeway,  the  Ifiddk 
Causeway  or  "Honeycomb,"  as  it  is  locally  termed,  and  the 
Larger  er  Grand  Causeway.    The  piHais  composing  it   are 
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fkift-fitUiit  and  foe  tW  aaost  ptrt  somewhat  irteguliurhejiagpns, 
made  up  of  «rticvtfatfid  portioa^  varyiiig  irom  a  few  inches  tjo 
tome  lett  iA  depth,  aad  <x>iic«ve  or  convex  at  the  upper  and 
b>wer  surfaces*  In  diametor  the  piUars  v«ry  from  15  lo  99  in«^ 
Ittd  uk  beight^ome  an  aa  muich  as  00 ft.  The  Oreat  Causeway 
is  chie^  frop  ^U>30,  aod  for  a  few  yards  in  soma  places  nearly 
4a  ft.,  ill  breadth,  exclusive  of  outlyinf  broken  pieces  of  rock. 
li  la  highest  at  iu  narrowest  part.  At  about  half  a  dosen  yards 
from  the-diffi  wkleniiig  and  beooraing  k>wer»  it  extends  outwards 
into  a  pilatCoram  which  has  a.  slight  seaward  indination,  but  is 
aasy  to  walk  upon»  and  for  nearly  loa  yds.  is  always  above 
water.  At  the  distance  of  about  150  y^  irom  the  cUff  it  turns 
» little  to  the  eastward  for  ao  or  30  yds^^  and  then  sinks  into  the 
aea*  Hie  nei^bouring  cHSs  exhibit  in  many  places  columna 
similar  to  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  a  considerable  ezpoftuse 
of  them  being  visible  at  a  distance  of  990  to  600  yds.  in  the  bay 
to  the  east.  A  group  of  these  columns^  from  their  arrangement, 
have  been  fancifully  named  the  "  Ciant's  Organ."  The  most 
fesoarkable  of  the  cliffs  is  the  Pleaskin,  the  upper  pillars  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  colonnapde,  and  are  60  fu  in 
height;  beneath  these  Is  a  mass  of  coarse  black  amygdaloid, 
of  the  same  thickness,  underlain  by  a  second  range  of  basaltic 
pillaia^  from  40  to  50  ft.  in  height.  The  view  eastward  over 
Bengore  and  towards  Fair  Head  la  magnificent.  Near  the 
Giant's  Caweway  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  cf  Dunscverick  and 
Punluce,  situated  high  above  the  ae^  on  isdated  crags,  and  the 
swinging  bridge  of  Carrick-a-Rede,  spanning  a  chasm  80  ft. 
de^,  and  connecting  a  lock,  which  is  used  as  a  salmon-fishing 
station,  with  the  mainlaxML  In  18S3  an  electric  railway, 
the  fost  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  opened  for  traffic,  connect- 
ing the  Causeway  with  Portnuii  and  Bushmills.  After  a  pro- 
tracted lawsuit  (r897-](B98)  the  Causeway,  and  certxiin  land  in 
the  vicinity,  were  declared  to  \>t  private  property,  and  a  charge 
ja.made  for  admisftion. 

GIANTS  KBTTLBr  Giant's  Cauldron  or  Pqt-Hole,  in 
physical^geography,  the  name- applied  to  cavities  or  holte  which 
appear  to  have  been  drilled  in  the  surrounding  rocks  by  eddying 
currents  of  water  bearing  atones^  gravel  and  other  detrital 
matter.  The  sum  varies  irom  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
depth  and  diameter.  The  commonest  occurrence  is  in  regions 
where  glaciers  exist  or  have  existed;  a  famous  locality  is  the 
Gletscher  Garten  of  Lucerne,  where  there  are  32  giant's  kettles, 
thka  Iwgest  being  36  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep:  they  are  also 
common  in  Germany,  Norway  amd  in  the  Umted  States.  It 
sppeais  that  water,  produced  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  and 
snow,  forms  streams  on  the  surface  of  the  s^acier,  which,  having 
gathered  into  their  courses  a  certain  amount  of  morainic  debris, 
are  finally  cast  down  a  crevasse  as  a  swirljpg  cascade  or  numlin. 
The  sides  of  the  crevasse  are  abraded,  and  a  vertical  shaft  is 
formed  in  the  ice.  The  eros^  may  be  continued  into  the  bod 
of  the  louder,  and,  the  ice  having  left  the  district,  the  giant's 
ketUe  so  formed  is  seen  as  an  empty  shaft,  or  as>a  pipe  filled  with 
gravel, sand  or  boulders.  Suchca-vities and  pipes albird  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  tonntx  extent  oi  glaciers  (see  J.  Geikie,  Tk$ 
Cn9l  If  Ai$)i  Similar  hol«  »tm  met  with  in  river  beds  at  the 
foot  of  cascades,  and  under  some  other  circumstances.  The 
tcirm  "  pot-bole  "  is  also  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
"  swaUow«-hole  "  (q.v*). 

GIAOUR  (a  Turkish  adaptation  of  the  Pers.  ^dwr  or  gdr, 
an  infidel),  a  word  used  by  the  Turlis  to  describe  all  who  are 
not  Mahoromedans,  with  especial  reference  to  Christians.  The 
word,  first  employed  as  «  term  of  contempt  and  reproach,  has 
become  so  general  that  in  most  cases  no  insult  is  intended  in  its 
4ise;  similarly,  in  parU  of  China,  the  term  "foreign  devil" 
has  become  void  of  offence.  A  strict  analogy  to  gUaur  is  found 
in  the  Arabic  kaffiff  or  unbeliever,  which  is  so  commonly  in  use 
as  to  have  become  the  proper  name  of  peoples  and  coimtries. 

GIB,  ADAM  (17X4-17S8),  Scottish  divine  and  leader  of  the 
Antibuirgher  section  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church,  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  April  1714  in  the  parish  of  Muckhart,  Peithshure, 
and.  on  the  completion  of  his  htcrary  and  theological  studies 
Ml  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1740U 


by  this  ecclesiastical  body  at  subsequent  meetings  tSLst 
ibo  bar  their  *'  Burghes  "  brethren,  and  finally  to  -* 


^Ss  eldest  toother  bsiBg  a  prodkal  ha  iQccieded  to  the  patsrna) 
estate,  but  thxtw  the  will  into  the  fire  on  his  brother's  prominng 
toreform.  In  C741  he  was  ordained  minister  of  theiarge  Seces- 
sion oongregation  of  Bristo  Street,  Edinbucgh.  Ini745  he  was, 
almost  the  only  minister  of  Edinbuigh  who  continued  to  preachk 
agsinst  nl>eUi<»  wiiile  tha  troops  of  Charlea  Edward  were  in 
occupation  of  the  towA.  When  iiLjt747  "  the  Associate  Synod," 
by  a  narmir  mt^oai^,  decided  not  to  give  full  immediate  efikct 
to  a  judgment  which  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  year 
flgsias^  the  lawfnlaess  o(  th«  "  Bufgess  Oath,"  Gib  led  the 
protesting  minority,  who  sqwated-from  their  brethreiy  and 
foimsd  the  Antiburgher  SyacKl  (April  loth)  in  his  own  hc^  in 
Edinburgh.  '  It  wfts  chi^y  under  his  intiwice  that  it 

ato> 
and 
excommunicate  them  foy  contumacy.  Gib's  actioain  forming 
the  Antiburgher  .^nod  led,  after  prolonged  litigation,  to  hss* 
exclusion  from  the  bnHdisg  in  Bristo  Street  where  hk  congrcg^ 
tion  had  met.  In  1765  he  made  %.  vigorous  and  able  wgij  U» 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Churth  of  Scotkod,  which  had 
stigmatised  the  Secession  as  "  thieAteaii^  tho  peace  of  tb* 
country."  From  175a  tiU  within  a  short  period  of  his  deatb, 
v^ch  took  place  on  Uie  i8th  td  June  1788,  hie  preached  reguh»ly. 
in  Nicolaon  Street  ^urch,  which  was  oonstatatly  filled  with  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  persons^  His  dogmatic  and  fearless 
attitude  in  controvert  earned  fov  him  the  nickname  "  Popo 

Gib." 

Prioctp^  publicatioDs:  TaiUsJor  Ike  Tour  Bpannfists  (i770» 
and  with  author's  name,  t8oo) ;  Tie  Present  TnUk,  a  Dispiayjf  the 
Seussum  Teshmeny  (1  vob.,  1774) :  Vtudu^ee  dcmimcae  (Edhi.. 
1780).     See  Chambers's  Eminem  Seoismemi  also  sjtide  Unitsd 

PXBSBYTKRIAN  CHURCA. 

GIBABAt  or  Jibaka  (once  " Punta  del  Yai^"  and  "Yarer. 
de  Gibara"),  a  north-coast  dty  of  Oriente  Province,  Cubi^ 
80  m.  N.W.  Of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Pop.  (1907)  617a  It  is  served 
by  railway  to  the  S.S.W.,  to  Holgufn  and  Cacocum  (where  it 
connects  with  the  main  line  between  Santiago  and  Havana)* 
and  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  American  Munson  Line.  Itliesonik 
circular  harbour,  about  i  m.  in  diameter,  which,  .tho«gh  opeq^ 
to  the  N.,  affords  fair  shelter.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  San  Fernando,  an  old  fort  (1817),  and  the  dty  is  very  quaint 
in  appearance.  At  the  back  of  the^ty  are  three  stone-topped 
hills,  SUla,  Pan  and  Tabla,  reputed  to  be  those  referred  to  by 
Columbus  in  his  journal  of  his  first  vojrage.  Knrkwing  the  town 
is  a  stone  wall,  built  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  defence  against  attack 
during  the  rebeUion  of  i868-i878.  Gibara  is  the  port  of  Holgufn^ 
It  exports  cedar,  maho^my,  tobacco^  sugar,  tortoise^eUt 
Indiajs  com,  cattle  products,  coco-nuts  and  bananas;  and  is 
the  cenUe  of  the  banana  trade  with  the  United  States.  Gibara 
is  an  c^  settlement,  but  it  did  not  rise  above  toe  sta^tus  of  m 
petty  village  until  after  18x7;  its  importance  dates  from  tha 
openhog  of  the  port  to  commerce  in  1837. 

GIBBON,  BDWARD  (x737-X794)>  EngKsK  historian,  was 
descended,  he  tells  us  infajs  autobiography^  from  a  Kentish 
family  of  considerable  antiquity;  among  his  remoter  ancestors 
he  reckons  the  lord  high  treasurer  Fiennes,  Lord  Say  and  Sele» 
whom  Shakespeare  has  iounortalised  in  his  Henry  VI.  Hps 
grandfather  was  &  man  of  abiUty,  an  enterprising  meithant  of 
London,  one  of  the  comnussioners  of  customs  upder  the  Tory 
ministry  during  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ss  deeply  versed  in  the  "  com* 
merce  and  ^aaces  of  England  "  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  not  always  wise,  however,  either  for  himself  or  his  country; 
for  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  in  the 
disastrous  collapse  of  which  (1730)  he  lost  the  ample  wealth 
he  had  amassed.  As  a  director  of  the  company,  moreover,  he 
was  suspected  of  fraudulent  complicity^  taken  into  custody  and 
heavily  fined;  Imt  £10^000  was  allowed  him  out  of  the  wreck 
of  his  estate,  and  with  this  his  skill  and'  enterprise  soon  con- 
structed a  second  fortune.  He.  died  at  Putney  in  1736,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  two  daughters — nearly  d^heriling 
his  only  son,'  the  father  oE  the  historian,  for  having  married 
against  his  wishes.    Thi%  son  (by  name  Edward)  was  educates* 
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it  Weitmlhst^  and  Caflib^i<Ige,  but'ntttr  took  a  degree, 
travelled,  became  inember  of  parliitmeikt,  first  ^or  Petert6eld 
(1754),  then  for  Soudiampton  (1741),  joined  the  party  againit 
Sir  Rooeit  Walpole,  and  (as  hia  son  oonfeeses,  not  nnich  to  his 
iitber^  honout)  was  animated  in  so  doing  by  "  private  revenge  '* 
a^inst  the  supposed  ^  oppresior  ^'  of-his  famify  i6  the  South 
Sea  affair.  If  so,  revenge,  as  a8nal>  was  blind;  for  Walpole 
had  soi^sht  rather  tb  moderate  than  to  ihfiame  public  feding 
against  the  projectots. 

The  historiamwaa  bom  at  Putney,  Stttrey,  April  37  (Old 
Style),  1737.  His  methir,  Judith  Porteui  was  the  daughter 
of  a  London  merchant.  He  was-  tlie  eldest  of  a  Ikmfly  of  feiz 
Sbns  and  a -daughter,  and  the  only  one  who  survived  chfldhood; 
his  «wn  life  in  youth  hung  by  so  mere  a  thread  as  to  be-again 
and  again  despaired  of.  His  mother,  between  domestic  car«s 
dad  constant  infirmities  (which,  bowevef,  did  not  prevent  an 
OCfiaslODal  plunge  into  fashionable  dis^pation  fai  compManoe 
with  hei*  husband's  wishes),  did  but  Httle  for  Urn.  The  "  true 
motherof  his  mind  as  wdl  as  of  his  health  "  was  a  maiden  aunt — 
Catherine  Porten  by  name — ^with  respect  to  whom  he  expresses 
himself  in  language  of  the  most  grateful,  remembrance:  "  llany 
anaious  and  solitary  days,''  says  Gibbon,  "  did  she  consume 
with  patient  trial  of  every  mode'of  r^f  and  amusement. 
Ifany  wakeful  nights  did  ^e  sit  by  my  bedside  In  trembling 
expectation  that  eadi  hour  would  be  my  fast.**  As  drcumstances 
allowed,  she  appears  to  have  taught  him  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic— acquisitions  made  with  so  little  of  remembered  pain 
that  **  were  not  the  error  corrected  by  analogy/'  he  says,  "  I 
should  be  tempted  to  conceive  them  as  innate."  .  At  seven  he 
was  oonunitted  for  eighteen  montha  to  the.  care  of  4  private 
tutor,  John  Kirkby  by  name,  and  the  author,  among  other  things. 
Of  a  '^philosophical  fiction  "  entitled  the  Lift  ^  Anhmctkes. 
Of  Kirkby,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  En|li^ 
and  Latin  grammar,  he  speaks  gratefully,  and  doubtless  truly, 
•0  far  as  he  could  trust  the  impressions  of  dilldhood.  With 
reference  to  Avtomaikes  he  is  much  more  reserved  fn  his  praise, 
denymg  alike  itsorigfnality,  its  depth  and  Its  elegance;  but,  he 
adds,  *' the  book  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  or  instruction." 

In  his  ninth  year  (1746),  during  a  "  ludd  interval  of  com- 
parative health,"  he  was  sent  to  a  Khool  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames;  btit  his  former  infirmities- soon  returned,  and  his 
progita,  by  his  6wn  confession,  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
**  My  ti^iid  TCsetve  was  astonished  by  the  crowd  and  tumult  of 
the  sdiool;  the  want  of  strength  and  activity  disqualified  me 
for  the  sports  of  the  play-field.  ...  By  the  common  methods 
of  disdi^hie,  at  th^  expense  of  many  tears  and  some  blood, 
1  purdiased  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax,"  but  manifestly, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  Arabian  NigHas^  Pope^s  Hamtr,  and 
Dryden'b  VirgOf  eaqgerly  read,  had  at  this  period  excrdsed  a 
much  more  powerful  influence  on  his  intellectual  development 
than  Phaedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  ''painfully  construed  and 
darkly  understood." 

In  December  1747  his  mother  died,  and  be  was  taken  home. 
After  a  short  time  his  father  removed  to  the  "  rustic  solitude  " 
of  BuHton  (Hants),  but  young  Gibbon  lived  chiefly  at  the  bouse 
of  his  maternal  grandfather  at  Putney,  where,  under  the  care  of 
his  devY>ted  aunt,  he  developed,  he  telb  us,  that  passionate  love 
of  reading  '*  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  treastncs  of 
India,"  and  where  his  mind  received  its  most  decided  stimulus. 
Of  r748  he  says, "  This  year,  the  twelfth  of  my  age,  I  shall  note 
as  the  taost  propitiotis  to  the  growth  of  my  intellectual  stature." 
After  detailing  the  drcumstances  which  unlocked  for  him  the 
door  of  Us  grandfather^  "  tolerable  library,"  he  says, "  t  turned 
over  many  English  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  history  and 
travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye,  without  fear  Or  awe 
I  snatched  the  volume  from  the  shelf."  In  1749,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  stUl  residing,  however,  with 
his  aunt,  who,  rendered  destitute  by  her  father's  bankruptcy, 
but  unwflling  to  Kve  a  life  of  dependence,  had  opened  a  boarding- 

*  The  cdebnted  William  Law  had  been  for  aooM  time  the  private 
tutor  of  thit  Edward  Gibbon,  who  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  the 
or^oal  of  the  rather  daver  sketch  of"  Flatus  '  ta  the  5ir»MM  Ckff. 


house  for  Westminster  school    Here  te  the  course  of  two 

(1749-4750),  interrupted  by  danger  and  debilHy,  he  ** 
climbed  hito  the  third  fomf";  but  St  was  left  t»  Us  ttpettfig 
to  *'  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Lafilii  and  the  rudblseiits  «f  th» 
Greek  tongue."  The  oontiiual  attacks  of  sldtMsa  wfakfc  M 
retarded  his  progress  induced  hisaunt,  by  medieid  advloe,  10 
take  Um  to  Bath;  but  the  mhieral  waters  had  ^bo  effect.  He 
then  resided  tor  a  time  in  the  bouse  of  a  pfaysidan  at  WindMiier; 
the  physician  did  aa  little  as  the  mineral  waters;  and,  after  a 
further  trial  of  Bath,  hecnoe  mors  retitrved  to  Putney,  sad  nads 
a  Uttt  futHe  attempt  ta  study  at  Wettmtesier.  FinaOy ,  it  was 
oonduded  that  he  would  nevcf  be  able  to  encounter  the  discipfae 
of  a  sdiool;  and  casual  iastnictoti,  at  various  times  and  ptaoot 
were  provided  for  Um. '  MeanwhSe  his  indiscriminate  appetiM 
for  reading  had  begun  to  fix  itself  more  and  more  deddedly  uped 
history;  asid  the  UM  of  historicid  works  devoured  by  htm 
during  this  period  of  chronic  ill-heakh  is  simply  astmndnof  . 
It  induded,  besides  Heame'tf  Dudor  kiOorUMs  and  the  successive 
volumes  of  the  (Jm^mtmI  Bktwy^  wUch  was  then  in  course 
of  publication,  LSttlebur/a  Htrodatuif  Spdman's  Xcncfkm, 
Gordon's  Tamns^  an  ancnyiAous  transbtion  of  Procopius; 
'%ianycrude  tamps  ofSpeed,  Rapin,'Meseray,  Daviki,  Machxavc), 
Father  Patd,  Bower,  ftc,  were  luutily  gulped.  I  devoured  them 
like  so  many  novels;  and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  voradoos 
appetite  the  descriptfons  of  Ibdia  and  China,  of  -Mexico  and 
Peru."  lOs  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes  die  study  of 
which  afterwards  formed  the  passion  of  his  life  took  place  in 
i7Sr,  when,  while  along  w4th  his  father  visiting  a  friend  in 
Wiltshire,  he  discovered  in  the  library  "  a  common  book,  the 
continuation  of  £chaTd*s  Roman  Hishry."  '"  To  me  the  reigns 
of  the  successors  of  Constantino  were  abtolutely  new;  and  I  was 
immersed  In  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when 
the  summons  of  the  dianer  bell  rductantly  dragged  me  from  ray 
intellectual  feast."  Soon  afterwards  his  fancy  kindled  with  the 
first  glimpses  into  Oriental  hbtory,  the  wild  **  barbaric  "  charm 
of  whidk  he  never  ceased  to  feeL  Od^le/s  book  on  the  Saracens 
''fiist  opened  his  eyes*^  to  the  striking  career  of  Mahomet 
and  his  hordes;  and  with  his  characteristic  ardour  of  Eteraiy 
research,  after  exhausting  all  that  cotild  be  learned  in  EngBsfa  <rf 
the  Arabs  and  Persians^  the  Tictars  and  Turks,  he  forthwith 
plunged  into  the  French  of  D'Herbdot,  and  the  Latin  of  Pocock^ 
version  of  Abulfaragius,  sometimes  understanding  them,  -but 
oftentf  only  guessing  their  meaning.  He  soon  learned  to  cafl 
to  his  aid  the  subsidiary  sdences  of  geogn^hy  and  dironology, 
and  before  he  was  quite  capable  of  reading  them  had  already 
attempted  to  weigh  in  his  childish  balance  the  competing 
systems  of  Scah'ger  and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton. 
At  this  eariy  period  he  seems  already  to  have  adopted  in  some 
degree  the  plan  of  study  he  followed  in  after  Ufe  and  recom- 
mended hi  his  Essai  sur  rihtde—ihtit  is,  of  letting  his  subject 
rather  than  his  author  determine  his  course,  of  suspending  the 
perusal  of  a  book  to  reflect,  and  to  compare  the  statements  with 
those  of  other  authors— so  that  he  often  read  portions  of  many 
volumes  while  mastering  one. 

Towards  his  sixteenth  year  he  tell  us  "  nature  displayed  in  hb 
fovour  her  mysterious  energies,"  and  all  his  infirmities  suddenly 
vanished.  Thenceforward,  while  never*  possessing  or  abusing 
the  insolence  of  health,  he  could  say  "  few  persons  ^have  been 
more  exempt  from  real  or  imaginary  ills.^'  His  unexpected 
recovery  revived  his  father's  hopes  for  his  education,  hitherto 
so  mu^  neglected  if  judged  by  ordinary  stxuidards;  and  accord- 
ingly  in  January  1752  he  was  placed  at  Esher,  Surrey,  Under  the 
ca.re  of  Dr  Francis,  the  well-known  translator  of  Horace.  But 
Gibbon's  friends  in  a  few  weeks  discovered  that  the  new  tutor 
preferred  the  pleasures  of  London  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupib, 
and  in  this  perplexity  dedded  to  send  him  prematurdy  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  matriculated asagentlemancommoncr of  Magdaleii 
College,  3rd  April  1751.  According  to  bis  own  testimony  he 
arrived  at  the  university  "  with  a  stock  of  information  whidh 
might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which 
a  schoolboy  might  be  ashamed."  And  indeed  his  huge  wallet 
of  straps  stood  him  in  little  stead  at  the  trim  banqoeU  to  wbkb 
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%9  wftt  bivited  ftt  Oxfopdb  wblkthfi  vnuufeciagtMbbks  by  which  be 
i}«4  fiUed  it  absolute^  unfitted  him  to  be  a  guest.  He  was  not 
well  grounded  in  any  ol  the  demeotary  branches,  which  ave 
essential  to  univertity  studies  and  to  all  success  in  thdr  proeccu'> 
tlon.  It  was  natund,  therefoce,  that  he  should  dislike  the 
univeTsity>  and  as  natural  that  the  university  should  dislike 
him.  Many  of  his  complaints  of  the  system  were  certainly  just; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  university  system  would  have 
been  -i>rofitable  to  him,  considering  his  antecedents.  He  oom- 
l^ns  especially  of  his  tutors,  and  in  one  case  with  abundant 
teason;  but,  by  his  own  confession,  they  might  have  rectSminated 
with  justice,  for  he  indulged  in  gay  sodety,  and  kept  late  boun. 
His  observations,  however,  on  the  defects  of  the  English  univer- 
sity SjTstem,  some  of  which  haveoxdy  very  recently  been  removed, 
are  acute  and  well  worth  pondering,  however  little  rdevant  to 
his  own  case.  He  remained  at  Magdalen  about  fourteen  months. 
'*  To  the  university  of  Oxford,"  he  says,  "  I  acknowledge  no 
obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son  as 
I  am  willing  to  disdaim  bet  for  a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen  months 
at  Magdalen  College;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months  themost 
idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life.'* 

But  thus  "  idle  "though  lie  may  have  bctn  as  a  *'  student,'^ 
be  already  meditated  authorship.  In  the  first  bng  vacationr*- 
during  which  he,  doubtless  with  some  sarcasm,  says  that  "  his 
taste  for  books  began  to  revive  "-^he  contan|dated  a  treatise  on 
the  age  of  Sesostris,  in  which  (and  it  was  diaracteristic)  his  chief 
object  was  to  investigate  not  so  much  the  events  as  the  probable 
epoch  of  the  reign  of  that  semi-mythical  monacch,  whom  he  was 
indined  to  regard  a&  having  been  contemporary  with'  Solomon. 
**  Unprovided  with  original  Ifaming,  unformed  in  the  habits  of 
thinking,  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  I  resolved  to  write 
a  book  ";  but  tho  discovery  d  his  own  weakness,  he  adds,  was 
the  first  sftaptomoi  taste.  On  his  first  return  to  Qatf ord  the  woxk 
was  *'wisdy  rchnqtiished,"  and  never  afterwards  resumed. 
Hie  most  memorable  inddent,  however^  in  Gibbon's  stay  at 
Oxford  was  his  temporary  conversion  to  the*  doctrines  d  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  bold  criticism  of  Middleton's  recently 
(1749)  published  Free  Emqviry  into  tiit  MifacuUms  Powers  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stAsisied  in  the  Christian  Church  i^jpeaxs  to 
have  given  the  first  shock  to  his  Protestantism,  not  indeed  by 
destfoying  his  previous  bdid  that  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers 
had  continued  to  subsist  in  the  church  during  the  fitst  four  or 
five  centuries  of  Christianity,  but  by  convincing  him  that  within 
the  same  period  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popety  had  bem 
aheady  intradnced  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  At  this  stage 
he  was  zatrodooed  by  a  friend  (Mr  Mokswocth)  to  fiossuet*s 
VariatioHS  4  ProltatanHsm  and  EatposiHon  of  Catholic  Doctrine 
(fee  C;a>bon,  DeOim  and  FaU,  cxv.,  note  79) .  '*  These  worin," 
iilyshe,  "  adiieved  my  convefsion,  and  I  sorely  fell  by.  a  nobk 
hand."  In  bringing  about  this  f  1  fatty"  however,  Paxscas  the 
Jesuit  appeals  to  bare  had  a  oonaidemble  ahaie;  act  leait  Lord 
Sheffidd  h»  recorded  that  on  the  onfy  occasion  on  vdiich  Gibbon 
talked  with  him  on  the  sabjeot  he  impotod  the  change  in  hb 
Religions  views  principally  to  Ihat  vigocou  writer,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  had  uxged  ail  the  best  argoments  in  favour  of  Roman 
CatbaficfenL  Bat  be  this  as  it  may>  he  hadno  sooner  adopted  his 
D0W  ci^  than  be  resolved  to  profess  it;  *^  a  jnomentary  glow 
of  enthusiasm  *'  hadraiaed  him  abovaall  temporal  considamtion% 
nnd'accofdingly;-  on  Jime  8,  X753,  be  inatrdki  that  hMriag 
**■  privactdyab^tfed  thehe«eBies"of  hischiIdhoodbeforeaCath6lit 
^esc  of  the  name  of  Bakery  a  Jetint,  in  London*  he  abnoimced 
ihe  same  to  his  ftther  in  an  daboiate  oontxvreEsial  epistle  whifih 
ins  spiritual  adviser  mach  approved/  and  wfakh  he  himself 
^ftcnnwds  descHbed't»  Locd  Sheffield  aa  hawing  been  **  Written 
with  all  the  pomp,  thb  dignity,  «ad  sdf-satlrfaCtion  c<  a 
ioartyr.". 

The  ddcr  (SSbbon  heard  with  indignant  surprise  of  thb  act 
of  juvedile  afMStasy^  and;  indiscieetly  givftig  vent  to  his  vmth, 
precipitated  the  expulsion  of  his  son  from  Oxford,  a  punishment 
wl^ch  the  ctUprit,  In  after  years  at  least,  found  nocause  to  deplore. 
In  his  Mep$pirs  he  speal^  of  the  results  of  his  "  childish  revolt 
against  the  religion  of .  his  country"  with  undisguised  seUr 


gratuiation.  k.haiddelivertdhii&for'elvrlrein  the^portand 
prejudice  "  of  the  university,  and  led  him  into  ibe  bright  pf  ths  off 
philosophic  freedom.  ,  That  his  conyersion  was  sincere  at  the 
time,  that  it  mariced  a  real  il  but  a  transitory  phase  of  genuine 
rdigioua  conviction,  we  have  no  reason  todoubt,  notwithstanding 
the  scepticism  he  has  himself  expressed.  "  To  my  present 
feelings  it  seems  incoedible  that  I  should  ever  believe  that  I 
believed  in  tranaubstantiation,''  he  indeed  declares;  but  his 
incredulous  astonishment  is  not  unmixed  with  undoubting  pride. 
'•'  I  could  not  blush  that  my  tender  mind  was  entan^od  in  the 
sophistry  wk&ch  had  reduced  the  acute  and  manly  understandings 
oC  a  CMllingworth  or  a  Bayle."  Nor  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
Catholicism  he  professed  in  these  boyish  days  in  any  way  dis- 
credited by  the  fact  of  his  subsequent  lade  of  idigion.  Indeei^ 
as  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  sympathetic  qf  his  critics  ha^ 
remarked,  the  deep  and  settled  grudge  he  has  betrayed,  towards 
every  £oim  of  Christian  belief ,  in  all  the  writings  of.  Ids  maturity, 
may  be  taken'  as  evidence  that  he  had  at  one  time  experienced 
in  his  own  pecson  at  least  some  of  th^  painful  vedrings  of  a 
podttve  faitk 

But  little  time  was  lost  by  the  dder.Gibbon  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  phm  of  education  for  his  son,  and  in  deviling  some 
method  which  if  possible  might  e£fcct  the  cure  of  his  "qxrituai 
malady,"  The  result  of  delibeiatioo,  aided  by  the  adviioe  and 
experience  of  Lord  Eliot,  was  that  it  was  almost  immediately 
dedded  to  fix  Gibbon  for  some  yeam  abroad  under  the  loof  dl 
Mi  PavilliaAl,  a  CaWinist  miaister  at  T4iusanne.  •  In  aa  f ac  as 
regards: the  instructor  and  guide  thus  sdocted,  a  mott  fortunate 
choi^  could  ^carcdy  have  been  made.  From  the  testimony  of 
his  pupil,  and  the  stfll  more  condusive  evidence  of  his  owa 
correspondence  with  the  father,  PaviUiard  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  singular  good  sense,  temper  and  tact.  At  Uie  outset^ 
indeed,  there  wasone  considerable  d^tade  to  the&eeinteroouxa^ 
of  tutor  and  pupil:  M.  Pavittiard  appears  to  have  Jbnown  littld 
ol  English,  and  young  Gibbon  knew  practically  nothing  of  French.^ 
But  this  difficulty  was  soon  lemoved  by  the  pupil'a  diligenoe;- 
the  veiy  exigendea  of  his  situation  were  of  service  to  him  in 
calling  forth  dl  his  powers,  and  he  studied  the  Jbmguage  with  sudh 
success  that  at  the  dose  of  his  five  years'  exile  lie  deckrcs  thatM 
"  spontaneously  tSiought "  in  French  rather  than  in  E^gliah^' 
and  that  it  had  become  more  familiar  to  *'  ear,  tongue  and  pen.*' 
It  is  well  known  that  in  after  years  he  had  doubts  idiether  he 
should  not  compose  his  great  work  in  French;  and  it  is  ^cotate 
that  his  familiarity  with  thdt  language,  in  spite  oC  considerable 
efforts  tacounteract  its  effects,  tinged  his  style  to  the  iast.- 

Under  the' judicious  regulations  off  hb  new  tutor  a  methodical 
course  of  readidg  was  marked  out,  and  most  ardently  prosectitedt 
the  pupil's  progress  was<  proportionably  rapidi  With  the 
sjrstematic  study  /of  ihe  Latin,,  and  to  a  slicht  ejctentalao  of  the 
Greek  daaaics,  he  conjoined,  that  of  logic  in  the  pDolix  system 
of  Crousax;  and  he  fortheor  invigonted  his  reasoaing  powen^ 
as  weU  as  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  meltaphysics  and  jurist 
piudente,  by  the  perusal  of  l^ock^  Oiotius  and  MontesQuieu. 
He  also  read  largdy,  though  somewhat  indiscriminatdy,  in 
French  Uterature,  and  appears  to  have  been  particular^  struck 
with  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  which  he  tells  us  he  reperuseq 
almost  every  year  <rf  his  subsequent  life  with  new  pleasure,  and 
whfdt  he  partStnilaily  mentions  as  faavhig  been,  along  w^ttj 
Bteterie^s  Life  of  Julian  and  Glannone's  History  of  Naples,  a 
book  which  probably  cpntributed  in  a  special  sense  to  form  the 
historian  of  the  Romans  emfMre*  The  comprehensive  scheme 
Of  Study  incMded  mathematics  dsb,  in  which  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  conic  sectSons  in  the  treatise  of  L'H6pi^-  He  assures 
us  that  his  tutor  did  not  complain  of  any  inaptitude  on  the  pupQ'f 
part,  and  that  the  pu^l  was  aa  hapf^y  unconscious  of  any  on 
his  own;  t^ut  here  he  broke  off.  He  acMs,  what  Is  not  qu9tt 
dear  frbm  one  who  so  frankly  acknowledges  his  limited  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  sdence,  that  ho  had  reason  to  congrat^ilate  himsdf 
that  -he  knew  no  more.  **  As  soon,"  he  says,  Y^aal  nnderstooa 
the  prindptes,  I  reUn(|tt£died  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathe^ 
matics;  nor  can  I  lament  ,that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  was 
hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  ^esirucdvf 
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liDtajnA,  ud  no  doubt  righLiy^ 
n  solJuiy  icAcctions." 
'     ring  discaveral  Ibe 


"  philoupfakal  trguvent  "  agKloM  inuuabWulUiioa. 
tb  tcil  of  Scripture  irhidi  mmi  to  incokate  Ibe  tuI  prkucc 
d  Utctted  only  by  a  (Ingle  Kue — our  ligbt,  nUc  the  ml 
ptesotr:*  iUelf  ja  disproved  by  thnc  of  our  hoki — the  siRht, 
tba  touch,  and  the  taate."  Bcfoct  a  ilmllai  node  of  reiaoiung, 
HI  the  other  dlatiBdive  aitideaof  the  Romlifa  creed  "  dissppeued 
like  t,  dreani ";  and  "  atler  B  lull  coovictioii,"  OD  Chiiitniaa 
itj,  1754,  be  nnlved  the  lacntoent  [a  the  cbunh  of  LauaanBe. 
Allbui^,  bowcver,  he  add*  ihii  at  (hU  point  h*  tuipended 
his  ItU^tm  Inquiiis,  "acquieldng  with  Implicit  btlitf  in  the 
■eneta  and  myitiria  wUch  in  Kdopted  by  the  gencial  conaent 
et  CilboUci  and  PtetesUinli,"  his  readen  will  piobubly  do  hiiD 
■o  gRBt  infistice  U  Ibey  auame  that  even  tten  it  wu  lalbci 
to  Ibe  Degationa  than  to  the  affinnadoiia  af  Froieiuuitlim  that 
te  most  beanjly  ancnted. 

Whh.aU  hli  devotion  to  Rudy  atlausaine'  (be  read  tenoi 
tnJve  boun  a  day) ,  he  still  lound  loine  tiaw  Ux  the  icquisilioa 
of  tome  of  the  lightier  accxnapGduneiita,  such  aa  tiding,  dancing, 
drawing,  and  also  for  mingling  in  tuchaowly  as  the  place  hid 
ta  ofier.  In  Septtmber  iij;  he  wiitci  lo  his  aunt:  "  1  find  a 
greU  many  iKietablc  people  here,  ice  ihem  lonwIitDci,  and  can 
ny  upon  the  whole,  wilboul  vudty,  ibK,  though  I  un  the 
Englirinsan  bete  vbo  qiends  the  leul  money,  1  an  be  who  I* 
nuct  geneidly  liked'"  Thus  his  "  studlooi  &nd  sedentary  life  " 
paaaed  pteaaantly  enough,  interrupted  only  at  rare  intervals 
bf  boyish  czcunilaos  of  a  day  or  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood, 
•od  by  at  least  one  memorable  lour  ol  SniUirilnd,  by  Bud, 
ZOricb,  Lucerne  and  Bern,  made  ilons  *iib  Pavilliud  in  the 
aniumn  al  i;;;.    The  last  eighteen  months  o(  this  icsidenct 

hast  of  coQsiderable  importance — Into  his  life.  In  1757  Voltaire 
came  to  reside  at  Lausanne;  and  although  he  look  but  Utile 
noike  of  Ibe  youag  Englishnui  of  tmnly,  who  eagaly  sought 
and  easily  obuined  aa  inuoduitlan,  the  fstabHshmcnt  of  the 
■■oBtepoa,  wheiB  the  bril" 
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French  tbutre,  and  in  at  the  ume  tiine  abating  that  "^do 
Idr  Ibe  gigantic  genlia  of  Shakeapoais  which  is  IncnloMed 
oar  infancy  aa  the  Ikit  duty  of  an  Englishnian."  In  ti* 
gre'ip— oppanndr  about  June — ha  sav  for  the  fint  time. 
(oKhwitfa  loved,'  the  beantilul,  intelligent 
klademoiNSe  Swui  Cur^od.  diugbur  of  the  paiwutol  Craotor, 
That  the  panloa  lAIdi  itie  in^Iiwl  in  hioi  vis  lender,  pure 
and  liiMd  to  ntJM  to  a  hi^ier  Icvd  1  BMMn  vWch  in  khk 


respects  vai  nncfa  t*  neeal  of'tadi  ClAnuIoa  Wi&  be  daabui 
by  none  but  the  hopdeuly  cynical;  and  piobably  tliere  are 
ttw  leukn  who  can  peruse  the  pirigiaph  in  which  Oibbon 
"  if^nuches  the  dehcite  (ubjecl  of  Mi  early  love  "  without 
dfacerning  in  it  n  pathos  much  deeper  ibin  thai  of  which  tbc 
writer  \^as  hlMiKlf  aware.  During  the  lemaiadei  of  his  icsldeoec 
Bt  Lauaune  be  bid  good  reason  to  "  indulge  bit  dreani  ol 
felicity "1  but  on  bi>  return  to  England,  "I  soon  diieotcml 
t&at  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this  si  range  alliance,  and  tbai 
without  his  consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  belplcts.  After 
>  painful  slrog^  I  yielded  10  my  fate:  '  sighed  as  a  lovR,  I 
obeyed  as  1  son;  my  wound  wu  Insensibly  healed  by  tinw. 
abseoce,  and  Ibe  hibiu  ol  it  new  hie."< 

In  I7j3  he  letumed  with  isingled  |oy  and  regret  to  Engbod, 
and  was  kindly  received  at  heme.  But  he  found  a  stepenoibec 
there;  and  this  apparition  on  bis  falhet'l  betirtli  at  first  ralber 
appillcd  him.  The  cocdial  and  gentle  inMinen  ol  Mrs  Gibbon. 
however,  and  her  unremitting  care  for  bis  happiness,  won  him 
from  his  fiiM  pieludices,  and  gave  her  a  permanent  place  in  fail 
eateeni  and  aSeclfon.  He  seems  lo  have  been  much  indnlged. 
and  to  have  led  a  very  pkaonr  Ilk  of  it;  he  pleased  hinneU 
In  moderale  eicursfans,  frequented  the  theatre,  minted,  though 
not  very  often,  in  society;  was  sometimes  a  little  eniravogant, 
and  wioelimei  a  liiile  diieipiited,  but  never  lost  the  beite£i3 
of  hii  Lauunne  exUe;  and  easily  aeltled  Into  a  sober,  discreet. 
tilcuhiling  Epicurean  philucfihn,  who  tougbl  the  maimai 
bBHum  of  mas  in  temperate,  reguhited  agd  elevated  pleaiure. 
The  first  two  yean  alter  his  return  to  England  be  spent  princi- 
pally at  bts  (aibet's  country  aeal  at  Birfton,  in  Hampdiire, 
oely  nine  months  being  given  in  the  meltopolis.  He  haa  leh 
an  amusing  acccuni  ol  his  employmenlt  la  the  counlty,  when 
his  luve  of  study  was  at  once  infiuned  by  a  large  and  i)iiw«>tcd 


ipectied,"  he  31 


le  happy  dome 


After  breakfast  " 
It  iHlb  Mrs  Gibboni  alur 
od  his  conversation;  in  tbe  midst  ol  an 
WIS  otien  csUed  doVn  to  ealntain  idk 
of  alt,  he  was.  periodially  compcUed  to 
jil  compliiBeius.  He  meiidana  that  he 
dreaded  the  "  recurrence  of  the  full  mocn,"  which  Wl  ' 
gencnily  selected  for  the  mon 
such  fomidsbiB  eicuitiixii. 

nil  fothet'i  Ubruy,  though  barge  in 
cotaaaaded  at  Lauauuie,  amainDl,  be  styi.  "  mticb  [rash  "; 
but  •  gi^ual  pnceaa  of  rerscspucticB  tnnifomcd  it  tx  length 
into  tb«  "Bumerau*  >md  select"  libruy  wUcb  ««i  "the 
faondltion  of  bis  worts,  aad  Ibe  best  omlort  of  Lis  life  both  at 
bDmaand  abroadr"  '  No  noner  btui  ho  tctamod  ^hoane  (ban  ht 
began  the  work  of  accumulatkin.  and  tecordi  that,  on  the 
toceipt  U  Ki  first  quino'i  illatrance,  1  targe  abue  wu  appio- 
prlaled  (•  his  iiGiaiy  wanta.  "  He  could  never  forget,"  be 
dedaiss,  "  the  joy  with  wliith<  be  eichaaged  a  bank  nutt  of 
twcDly.pDaUls.Ior.tbe  IJieuty  ■niomes  «(  the  Jfnwin  et  the 
Acadeny  of  JotatplMH,"  an  Acadetay  wUdf  ha*  been  kkII 
chancteriBdfby.'Saiate-Bcinie)  aa  Gibbon'i  intellectual  iatbei* 
land-  Umaynot  baninleiatingheniODDtc  the  pitedphs 
wUch  galdcd  Jam  bodi  itoiir  aid  afttmnb  In  hla  Irtenij 
"  1  am  not  coMdous."  i*y*  be,  "  of  bavial  enr 
"  -'  oitmtMioDi  every  vtduB*^ 
(lieif,  was  dlber  read  or 
that  be  Mian  adopted 
the  ekkr  Fliny,  that  M  book  b  ever  w 
badKtobedbailuldygoodloi  nothing. 

In  London  be  leelna  lo  hav«  seen'  but  Uttk  Mtact  aocktjr 
I'  partly  fwsn.hia  fatUiik  taile,."wlilth  had  alw>yt  pretaie4 
the  highest  and  lowest  tompiny,"  and  pully  from  hai  owa 
rmavt  sad  timidity,  incieaud  by  fail  foreitn  educatloa,  which 


Dt  finally  broken  off  tin  1763.     M 
ime  the  wHe  of  Necker,  the  fam 
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in  tome  degvM  strange.  'And  tbuft  he  ivai  led  to  diaw  that 
iniereeti&g  picture  of  the  litenuy  reduse  among  the  crowds  of 
Londoni  "  While  coaches  were  rattling  throu^  Bond  Street, 
I  have  passed  many  4  solitary  evening  in  n^  lodging  with  my 
books.  My  studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  with  a  sigh, 
which  I  breathed  towards  Lausanne;  and  on  the  approach  of 
spring  I  withdrew  without  reluctance  from  the  noisy  and 
extensive  scene  ol  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation 
without  pleasure."  He  renewed  former  acquaintance*  however, 
with  the  "  poet "  Mallet,  and  through  him  gained  access  to 
Lady  Herve/s  drde,  wh<ure  a  congenial  admiration,  not  to  say 
afiectatioo,  of  French  manners  and  literature  made  him  a 
welcomegueat.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  in  each  of  the  tweoty- 
five  years  of  his  subsequent  acquaintance  with  I^ondon  "  the 
prospect  gradually  brightened,"  and  his  aodal  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  qualities  secured  1^  a  wide  drde  ol  friends.  In 
(me  lespea  Mallet  gave  him  good  counsel  in  those  early  days. 
He  advised  him  to  addia  himself  to  an- assiduous  study  of  the 
more  idiomatic  English  writers,  such  as  Swift  and  Addisonr- 
With  a  viev  to  unlearn  his  foreign  idiom  and  recover  his  half- 
forgotten  vernacular— A  task,  however,  which  .he  never  per- 
Itectly.accomplished.  Much  as  he  admixed  these  writers,  Hume 
aDd  Robortson  were  still  greater  favourites,  as  well  from  their 
subjea  as  for  their  style.  Of  his  admiiation  of  Hume's  style, 
ol  its  nameless  grace  <^  simple  degance,  he.  has  left  us  a  strong 
ejtpression,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  often  compelled  him  to  dose 
the  historian's  vokimeit  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and 
dttpair. 

ui  1761  Gibbon,^  the  age  of  twenty-lour,  after  many  ddays, 
and  with  many  flutterings  of  hope  and  fear,  gave  to  the  world, 
in  French,  his  maiden  publication,  ani  £$$»  sur  rHude  de  la 
litUrahirt,  which  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  It  was 
published  partly  in  compliance' with  his  father's  wishes,  who 
thought  that  the  proof  of  some  Uteraiy  talent  might  introduce 
him  favo(un4)ly  to  public  notice,  and  secure  the  recommendation 
of  Us  friends  for  some  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  mission 
of  the  En^iA  plenipotentiaiies  to  the  congress  at  Augsbiug 
which  was  at  that  time  in  contemplation.  But  in  yidding  to 
paternal  authodty,-  Gibbon  frankly  owns  that  he  **  complied, 
like  a  pious  son,  with  the  wish  of  his  own  heart." 

The  subject  of  this  youthful  effort  was  suggested,  iu  author 
says,  by  a  refinement  of  vanity — "  the  desire  of  jostifying  and 
praising  the  object  xi  a  favourite  pursuit,"  namely,  the  study 
of  andent  Uterartiaie.  Partly  owing  to  its  being  written  in 
French,  partly  to  its  character,  the  Euai  excited  more  attention 
abroad  than  at  bcine.  Gibbon  has  critidaed  it  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  not  to  say  severity;  but,  after  every  abateoaent,  it 
is  unquestionably  a  surprising  effort  for  a  mind  so  young,  and 
contains  many  thouf^ts  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
thinker  or  a  echoUr  of  much  maturer  age.  His  account  of  its 
ficst  reception  and  subsequent  fortuzunin  England  deserves  to 
be  dted  as  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history.  "  In  England," 
he  says,  "  it  was  recdved  with  cold  imfifference,  little  r«Ld,  and 
speedily  forgotten.  A  small  impression  was  slowly  dispersed; 
the  bookseller  murmured,  and  the  author  (had  his  fedings  been 
more  exquisite)  might  have  wept  over  the  blunders  and  baldness 
of  (he  English  translation.  The  publication  of  iny  history 
fifteen  years  afterwards  revived  the  memory  of  my  first  perform- 
ance, and  the  essay  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops.  But  I 
rdused  the  permission  which  Becket  studied  of  reprinting  it;  the 
publk  curiosity  was  imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pirated  copy  of  the 
booksellers  of  Dublin;  and  when  a  copy  of  the  original  editi<m 
has  been  discovered  in  a  sale,  the  primitive  value  of  half-a-crown 
has  risen  to  the  fanciful  price  of  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings."  * 

*  The  Essaxt  in  a  good  English  traniJatlon,  now  appears  ih  the 
Miscellaneous  Works.  Villemain  finds  in  it  "  pcu  de  vues,  nullc 
origina1it6  surtout,  mats  une  grande  pa!»ion  litt6raire,  I'amour  des 
tecnerches  savantes  et  du  bcaglangage."  Sainte-Beuve's  crittcism  is 
almost  identical  with  Gibbon's  own;  but  though  he  finds  that  "  la 
lecture  en  est  assez  difficile  et  parfois  obscure,  la  liaison  dcs  id^ 
C'chappc  souvcnt  par  trap  de  concision  ct  par  le  d^r  qu's  eu  le  jcune 
autcur  d'y  fairc  entrer,  d  y  condenser  la  plupart  de  scs  notes,"  heedds, 
'*  ii  y  a,  chemin  faisant.  dcs  voes  neuvcs  et  qui  scntent  I'bijttoriea." 


Some  time  before  the  publication  of  the  essay,  Gibbon  had 
entered  a  new  and,  one  might  si^pose,  a  very  uncongenial 
sceneofUfe.  In  an  hour  of  patriotic  ardour  he  became  (June  i  a, 
X759)  a  captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  (May  xo,  1760,  to  December  aj,  176a)  led  a  wandering 
life  of  "  militaty  servitude."  Hampshire,  Kent,  Wiltshire  and 
Diffisetshire  formed  the  successive  theatres  of  what  he  calls  his 
"  bloodless  and  ingtorious  campaigns."  He  complains  of  the 
busy  idleness  in  which  his  time  was  ^>ent;  but,  considering  the 
drcunstances,  so  adverse  to  study,  one  is  rather  surprised  that 
the  miHtaiy  stt&dent  should  have  done  so  much,  than  that  he 
did  so  little;  and  never  probably  before  were  so  many  hours 
of  litecazy  study  q>ent  in  a  tent.  In  estimating  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  wearisome  period  of  hia 
life,  he  has  summed  up  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  sagacity  of  e  man  of  the  world.  Irksome  as  were  his 
employments,  grievous  as  was  the  waste  of  time,  uncongenial 
as.were  his  companions,  solid  benefits  were  to  be  set  off  against 
these  things;  his  health  became  robust,  his  knovidedge  of  the 
world  was  enlarged,  he  wore  off  some  of  his  foreign  idiom,  got 
rid  of  much  of  h^  reserve;  he  adds— and  perht^ps  in  his  estimate 
it  was  the  benefit  to  be  most  prised  of  all—"  the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  dearer  notion  of  the 
I^wJanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
grenadiers  (the  reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  usdess  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  read  Homer  and  Longinus^ 
having  ios  the  first  time  acquired  some  real  mastery  of  Greek; 
and  after  the  publication  of  the  Essai^  his  mind  was  full  of  projects 
for  a  new  literary  effort.  The  Italian  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  the  crusade  <^  Richard  I.,  the  wars  of  the  barons, 
the  lives  and  comparisons  of  Henry  V.  and  the  emperor  Titus» 
the  history  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  h'fe  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
that  of  Montrose,  and  finally  that  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  were  all 
of  them  seriously  contemplated  uid  successively  rejected. 
By  thdr  number  they  show  how  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
literature,  and  by  their  character,  how  determined  the  bent 
of  hk  mind  in  the  direction  of  history;  while  their  variety  makes 
it  manifest  also  that  he  had  then  at  least  no  special  purpose  to 
serv^  no  preconcdved  theory  to  support,  no  particular  prejudice 
or  bdief  to  overthrow. 

The  militia  was  disbanded  in  1762,  and  Gibbon  joyfully  shook 
off  his  bonds;  but  his  literary  projects  were  still  to  be  postponed. 
Following  his  own  wishes,  though  with  his  father's  consent, 
be  had  early  in  1760  projected  a  Continental  tour  as  the  comple- 
tion "  of  an  English  gentleman's  education."  This  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the  militia;  now,  however,  he 
resumed  his  purpose,  and  Idt  England  in  January  1763.  Two 
years  were  "  loosely  defined  as  the  term  of  his  absence,"  which 
he  exceeded  by  half  a  year — ^returning  June  1765.  He  first 
visited  Paris,  where  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  d'Alonbm,  Diderot, 
Barth^lemy,  Raynal,  Hdv^tius,  Boron  d'Holbach  and  others 
of  that  drde,  and  was  often  a  welcome  guest  in  the  saloons  of 
Madame  Geoffrin  and  Madame  du  Dcffand.*  Voltaire  was  at 
Geneva,  Rousseau  at  Montmorency,  and  Buffon  he  neglected 
to  visit;  but  so  congenial  did  he  find  the  sodety  for  which  his 
education  had  so  well  prepared  him,  and  into  which  some  literary 
reputation  had  abready  preceded  him,  that  he  declared)  *'  Had 
I  been  rich  and  indq)endent,  I  should  have  prolonged  and 
perhaps  have  fixed  my  reddcnoe  at  Paris." 

From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  at  Lausanne,  where  many  old  f  riendsh4>3  and  studies  were 
resumed,  and  new  ones  begun.  His  reading  was  largdy  designed 
to  enable  him  fully  tp  profit  by  the  long-contemplated  Italian 
tour  which  began  in  April  1764  and  lasted  somewhat  more  than 
a  year.  He  has  recorded  one  or  two  interesting  notes  on  Turin, 
Genoa,  Florence  and  other  towns  at  which  halt  was  made  on  his 
route;  but  Rome  was  the  great  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the 
words  in  which  he  has  alluded  to  the  fedings  with  whjch  he 

*  Her  letters  to  Walpole  about  Gibbon  contain  »ome  intcrcBtiag 
remarks  by  thb  "  aveugle  clairvoyante,"  as  Voltaire  caUs  her;  but 
they  .bdoog  to  a  later  period  (J777^ 
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Approached  it  are  sadi  as  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  sketch 
of  Gibbon,  however'  brief.  **  My  temper  is  not  very  susceptible 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  I  do  not  feel  I  have 
ever  scorned  to  affect.  But  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years 
I  can  neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions  wldch 
agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  approached  and  entered  the  Eternal 
Qty.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod  with  a  lofty  step  the  ruins 
of  the  forum;  each  memorable  spot,  where  Romulus  stood, 
or  Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar  fdl,  was  at  once  present  to  my  eye; 
and  several  days  of  intoxication  were  lost  or  enjoyed  bef<Mre  I 
could  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  investigation.*'  Here  at 
last  his  long  yearning  for  some  great  theme  worthy  of  his  historic 
genius  was  gratified.  The  first  conception  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  arose  as  he  lingered  one  evening  amidst  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  glory.  "  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764, 
as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  dty  first  started 
to  my  mind." 

The  five  years  and  a  half  iHiich  intervened  between  his  return 
from  this  tour,  in  June  1765,  and  the  death  of  his  fother,  in 
November  1770,  seem  to  have  formed  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  "  he  passed  with  the  least  enjoyment  and  remembered 
with  the  least  satisfaction."  He  attended  every  spring  the 
meetings  of  the  militia  at  Southampton,  and  rose  successively 
to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  (rommandant;  but 
was  each  year  *'  more  disgusted  with  the  inn,  the  wine,  the  com- 
pany, and  the  tiresome  repetition  of  annual  attendance  and 
daily  exercise*'*  From  his  own  account,  however,  it  appears 
that  other  and  deeper  causes  produced  this  discontent.  Sincerely 
attached  to  his  home,  he  yet  felt  the  anomaly  of  his  position. 
At  thirty,  still  a  dependant,  without  a  settled  occupation,  without 
a  definite  social  status,  he  often  regretted  that  he  had  not 
**  embraced  the  lucrative  pu^uits  of  the  law  or  of  trade,  the 
chances  of  civil  office  or  India  adventure,  or  even  the  fat  slumbers 
of  the  church.**  From  the  emoluments  of  a  profession  he 
"  might  have  derived  an  ample  fortune,  or  a  competent  income 
instead  of  being  stinted  to  the  same  narrow  allowance,  to  be 
increased  only  by* an  event  which  he  sincerely  deprecated." 
Doubtless  the  secret  fire  of  a  consuming,  but  as  yet  ungratified, 
literary  ambition  also  troubled  his  repose.  He  was  still  contem- 
plating "  at  an  awful  disunce  **  The  Decliite  and  Pall,  and 
meantime  revolved  some  other  subjects,  that  seemed  more 
immediately  practicable.  Hesitating  for  some  time  between 
the  revolutions  of  Florence  and  those  of  Switzerland,  he  consulted 
M.  Deyverdun,  a  young  Swiss  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  dose 
and  intimate  friendship  during  his  first  residence  at  Lausanne, 
and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  land  which  was  his  "  friend's 
by  birth  "  and  "  his  own  by  adoption.**  He  executed  the  first 
book  in  French;  it  was  read  (in  1767),  as  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion, before  a  literary  sodety  of  foreigners  in  London,  and 
condemned.  Gibbon  sat  and  listened  unobserved  to  their 
strictures.  It  never  got  beyond  that  rehearsal;  Hume,  indeed, 
approved  of  the  performance,  only  deprecating  as  unwise  the 
author's  preference  for  French;  but  Gibbon  sided  with  the 
majority. 

In  1767  also  he  joined  with  M.  Deyverdnn  in  starting  a  literary 
journal  under  the  title  of  Mimoites  littiraires  de  la  Grande-^ 
BrOagne.  But  its  drculation  was  limited,  and  only  the  second 
volume  had  appeared  (1768)  when  Deyverdun  went  abroad. 
The  materials  already  collected  for  a  tUrd  volume  were  sup- 
pressed. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know,  that  in  the  fint 
volume  is  a  review  by  Gibbon  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of 
Henry  IT.,  and  that  the  second  volume  contains  a  contribution 
by  Hume  on  Walpole's  Historic  Doubts. 
*  The  next  appearance  of  the  historian  made  a  deeper  impression. 
It  was  the  first  distinct  print  of  the  lion*s  foot.  ''  Ex  ungoe 
leonem'*  might  have  been  justly  said,  for  he  attacked,  and 
attacked  successfully,  the  redoubtaUe  Warburton.  CH  the 
many  paradoxes  in  the  THvinc  Legation,  few  are  more  extravagant 
than  the  theory  that  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Aeneid, 
intended  to  allegorize,  in  the  visit  of  tut  boo  and  the  Sibyl  to  the 


shades,  the  initiation  of  Aeneas,  as  a  lawgiver.  Into  the  Fl«»tifftrfi^^^ 
mysteries.  This  theory  Gibbon  completely  exploded  in  his 
Critical  Observations  (1770) — no  very  difficult  task,  indeed, 
but  achieved  in  a  style,  and  with  a  profusion  of  leamiag,  which 
called  forth  the  warmest  commendations  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Warburton  never  reified;  and  few  will  believe  that 
he  would  not,  if  he  had  not  thought  ^nce  more  discxeec 
Gibbon,  however,  regrets  that  the  style  of  his  pamphlet  was 
too  acrimonious;  and  this  regret,  considering  his  antagonist's 
slight  daims  to  forbearance,  is  creditable  to  him.  "  I  cannot 
forgive  myself  the  contemptuous  treatment'  of  a  man  who» 
with  all  hh  faults,  was  entitled  to  my  esteem';  and  I  can  less 
forgive,  in  a  personal  attack*  the  cowardly  concealment  of  my 
xuune  and  chuacter.** 

Soon  after  his  "  release  from  the  fruitless  task  of  the  Svisa 
revolution  *'  in  1768,  he  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  wish 
to  the  hope,  from  the  hope  to  the  design,  from  the  design  to  the 
execution  of  his  great  historical  work.  Hn  preparations  were 
indeed  vast.  The  classics, "  as  low  as  "Hidtus,  Pliny  the  Younger 
and  Juvenal,**  had  been  long  familiar.  He  now  "  plunged  into 
the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  hisloiy,*'  and  "  with  pea  almost 
alwa3rs  in  hand,**  pored  over  all  the  original  records,  Greek  and 
Latin,  between  Trajan  and  the  last  of  the  Western  Caesaiv 
"  The  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  of  geography 
and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their  proper  objects;  and  I 
applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose  inimitable  accuracy 
almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange 
within  my  reach  the  loose  and  scatter^  atoms  of  historical 
information."  The  Christian  apologists  and  their  pagan 
assailants;  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  Godefrby's  commenrary; 
the  Annals  and  AnHquUies  of  Muratori,  collated  with  ''the 
paralld  or  transverse  lines"  of  Sigooius  and  Maffei,  PagI  and 
Baronius,  were  all  critically  studied.  Still  following  the  wise 
maxim  which  he  had  adopted  at  a  student,  "  muham  legeze 
potius  quam  multa,*'  he  reviewed  again  and  again  the  immortal 
works  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics. 
He  deepened  and  extended  his  acquaint^ce  with  Greek,  par- 
ticularly with  his  favourite  authors  Homer  and  Xenophon; 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  succeeded  in  achieving  the  third  peiasal 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 

The  course  of  his  study  was  for  some  time  seriously  interrupted 
by  his  father's  iUness  and  death  in  1770,  and  by  the  aaany  dis- 
tractions coimected  with  the  transference  of  his  residence  from 
Buriton  to  London.  It  was  not,  indeed,  unti^  October  1772  that 
he  found  himself  at  last  independent,  and  fairly  settled  in  Us 
house  and  library,  with  full  Icbore  and  opportunity  to  set  abovi 
the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  history.  Even  then 
it  appears  from  his  own  confession  that  he  long  brooded  over 
the  chaos  of  materials  he  had  amassed  before  light  dawned  opoa 
it.  At  the  commencement,  he  says,  "all  was  dark  and  doubc^ 
ful  **;  the  limits,  divisions,  even  the  title  of  his  work  woe 
undetermined;  the  first  chapter  was  composed  three  times* 
and  the  second  and  third  twice,  before  he  was  satisfied  witb 
efforts.    This  prolonged  meditation  on  his  design  and  its 


tion  was  ultimately  well  repaid  by  the  result:  so  methodical 
did  his  ideas  beoomev  and  so  readily  did  his  materials  shape 
themselves,  that,  with  the  above  exceptions,  the  original  MS. 
of  the  entire  six  quartos  was  sent  oncopied  to  the  printers.  He 
also  sajrs  that  not  a  sheet  had  been  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  author  and  printer,  a  statement  indeed  which  must  be 
taken  with  a  small  deduction;  or  rather  we  must  suppose  that  a 
few  chapters  had  been  submitted,  if  not  to  the  "  eyes,"  to  the 
**  ears  "  of  others;  for  he  elsewhere  teUs  us  that  he  was  **  soon 
disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manvscripc 
to  his  friends.'*  Such,  however,  were  his  preliminary  difiBculties 
that  he  confesses  he  was  often  "  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour 
of  seven  years  ";  and  it  was  not  until  February  1776  that  the 
first  volume  was  published.  The  success  was  instant,  and,  for  a 
quarto,  probably  unprecedented.  The  entire  impression  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  days;  a  second  and  a  third  edition  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  author  might  almost  have 
said,  as  I^rd  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Child*  HarM, 


Act  '  ht  awoke  me 

•ddltiea  M  publk  ippli 
^nita  el  the  Ugbea  uvmg  euinonm  u 
Ktcntnie:    "  (he   candour   ci    Dr    RobciiK 
iSadplc":   RdrrI   Inivr  of   congnttiliilor 


ynn."  IM  EBiter,  novevcr,  whb  hit  null 
ipMed  the  objntiau  which  be  nw  could  be 
be  ramous  fiilRnlh  Bnd  tiilMBIh  cfaiplen.  "  I 
!  obaerved  *  vtjy  pnidenl  temperunent ;  but  h 

to  ttt«  Ihc  mbJKl  »  as  not  to  give  groimdj  ot 


"<  933 

ly  view*  ttndtd  lo  the  mmnleot  and  reapecUble  place  ol 

d  o( trade." 
April  17A1  the  aeoMid  and  third  quartos  of  hit  Hiitarj 
wtR  pabliihed.    They  excited  no  controveny,  and  were  com- 
puatlvcly  little  talked  about— so  Utile,  indeed,  as  to  have 
ealoned  Iroi  '    "  ...... 


'    The  r 


Qught  and  re 


.and 


you  IB 


:  apent. 


The  "  damotir  "  thus  predicted  vaa  not  akir  to  latkt  (tseU 
heard.  Within  two  yeara  the  lamoua  cbapten  had  eficited 
vhal  might  abnoal  be  caied  a  library  of  controveny.    The 

only  attach,  however,  (o  which  Gibbon  deigned  to  malic  any 
reply  was  that  of  Davics,  who  had  impogncd  hit  accuracy  or 
fwd  faith.  His  Vimlicalwn  appeared  ia  February  177(1:  and, 
as  Mllman  remarlit,  "  ihit  single  discharge  (roni  (he  ponderous 
artPlcry  of  Icamug  and  sarcaun  laid  proa(rate  the  whole  dis- 
orderly iquadron  "  of  his  rash  and  leehle  asailand.' 

Two  years  before  the  publication  of  this  lust  volURie  Cibfwn 
was  elected  member  of  partianicnt  for  Liikcard  <I774).  His 
political  duties  did  not  suspend  his  presecution  of  bis  history, 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  (or  »  little  while,  in  1 779,  when  he 
undertook,  on  hriiati  of  the  ministry,  a  task  irtiich.  if  well 
performed,  was  also,  It  must  be  added,  well  rewarded.  The 
French  government  had  issued  ■  manifesto  prepuatoir  to  a 
dccUratioB  of  war.  and  Gibbon  was  sfriicitnl  hy  Chancellor 
ThiulDW  and  Lord  Weynnutb,  secretary  of  s(ate,  10  answer  it- 
Incompliance  with  this  request  be  produced  the  able  Uimairt 
ruHfalij.  composed  to  Fieach,  and  delivered  to  the  courts  of 
Europe:  'nd  shortly  ■Itetwsfds  he  received  a  seal  a[  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantattons— little  more  (han  ■  sinecure 
lo  itself,  but  wi(h  a  very  >ub9tan(ial  salary  of  nearly  ffioo  per 
annum.  His  accep(Bnce  displeased  some  of  his  former  poli(ical 
aBocIalcs.  and  lie  was  accused  of  '^deserting  his  party/'  In  his 
Mtmeir.  Indeed,  Gibbon  denies  that  he  bed  ever  enlhicd  with 
tbe  Whi([S.  A  note  of  Fai,  however,  on  the  margin  of  s  copy 
of  Tlu  DaliKt  and  FaU  records  a  very  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  historian's  previous  vituperation  of  the  mini3(ry;  wi(hlu 
a  fortnight  of  the  date  ol  his  acceptance  of  ofiice,  be  is  (here 

un(il  sia  heads  of  the  ptincrpal  persons  in  sdminbtraiion  were 
kid  upoa  the  tsble."  Lord  Sheilield  merdy  replies,  somewhat 
weakly  it  must  be  said,  that  bis  friend  never  intended  the  words 
to  be  Ukea  Jiterslly,  More  to  the  point  is  the  often-quoted 
paatage  from  Gibbon's  letter  (o  Deyverdun,  where  the  frank 
revelation  is  made:  "  You  have  not  forgotten  thai  I  went  into 


oner  that  had  a  c 
ich  tbe  tenuklning  . 

(hecencrslelectioa  in  1 780  be  had  lost  his  teat  for  LIsk'eard, 

!  had  subtequf  otiy  been  elected  for  Lymingion.    Tbe  miniiliy 

Lord  Norlh,  however,  was  tottcn'ng,  and  soon  after  (ell;  (he 

ard  of  Trade  was  abolished  by  the  passing  of  Burke's  bill  jn 

li.  and  Gibbon's  salary  vanished  with  it~no  trifle,  for  hil 

lendilure  had  been  (br  three  years  oa  a  scale  somewhat 

disproporiitmate  to  his  private  fortune.    He  did  not  like  to 

depend  on  slstesinen^  promises,  which  are'  proverbially  uo- 

certsio  of  fulfilment;  he  aa  h'ttle  hked  to  retrench;  and  he 

wearied  of  parliament,  whfcrc  he  had  never  given  any  but 

It  voles.     Urged  by  t 


n  the  tc 
«nl  patrimony  in 


early  e. 


might 


liven 

England.  aiKl  p 
therefore  resolved  to 

Awordonlyisuectssaiyon  his  parliamenlaiy  career.  Neither 
nature  nor  acquired  habits  qualified  him  to  be  an  orator;  hb 
late  entrance  on  public  life,  his  natural  timidity,  hit  feeble  voice, 
hb  limited  command  of  idiomatic  English,  and  even,  as  he 
candidly  confoses,  his  litenty  fame,  were  all  obstacles  tosuccess. 
"  After  a  fl«(ing,  ilinstve  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to 


e  bumUe  si 


ion  of  a 


intrepid  energy  of 


mind  and  volet — '  Vincenlem  sltepltus  el 
Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  M  my 
pendiscouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice."  Hu  repugnance  10  public 
life  had  been  stronglyeipressed  to  his  father  in  a  letter  of  a  very 
early  date,  in  which  he  begged  that  the  money  which  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  cost  might  be  expended  in  a  mode 
more  agreeable  to  him.  Gibbon  was  eight-and- thirty  when  he 
entered  parliomenl;  and  the  obstacles  which  even  at  an  earlier 
period  he  had  not  had  courage  to  eneoonttr  were  hardly  likely 
Not  had  be  much  political  sagacity, 
ivestlgating  the  past  than  in  divining 
and  Fox  and  so  many  great  atatamea 
.  nccs  of  the  collisiou  with  AmeHca, 
nothing  but  colonies  in  rebellion,  and  a  paternal 


ras  better  skiUed  in 
uture.     WhOe  Burki 


r,  while  he  abhorred  the 


pp.  ss5-gw  (1858).  or 

[1776).  Stliibuiy's  Shir, 
fcMwrjH  (1776).  In  1778 
EyieJ.lhe^yolLattu: 
IsH  of  Daviea  appoued. 
Sff/.byDavieiiiyjB),' 
Eyre  (177*).  Laughlon 
and  those  of  MUner  and 
utackiai78s('(ft>f^yi 
DalryiDple  (4m  Infiary 

I  John  V.  J  are  dated 


.  lilt  of  publicalioD 
eoce  ma/ be  mad 
8).  or  IbcM  Ibe 
■s  5(.fcl-ro  (T77 
lnlT78lheAl.f 


uwer  to  Cibbon't  attack  on 
he  BiUitvt.flur'i  Mauiul. 
Esl  were  Watson's  ApaUo 
d  Cheliun's  (anonrraoxt) 


government  justly  incensed.    I 
that  hypothesis.    Jn  a  simihir 
French  Revolution  when  it  cl 
apprehen^on.  like  Chesterfield.  Burke,  or  even  Horace  Walpole, 
ol  its  approach;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  at  all  suspected  that 
"'    ■  ■  li  the  phildsopble 


it  had  had  anything  10  do  with  the  s 
coteries  in  which  he  had  taken  suci 

be  doubted  whether  his  presence  in  parliament  was  of  any 
directutlKty  (o  (he  legislative  business  of  (he  country,  there  can 
'  be  no  question  of  (he  present  advantage  which  he  derived  fnm 
it  In  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  oi  his  life— an  advantage 
of  wUcb  he  was  fully  conscious  when  he  wrote:  "Tlie  eight 
seasons  that  1  sat  in  parliament  were  1  school  of  dvQ  prudence, 
tbe  first  and  moat  essential  virtue  of  an  hislorian.'* 

Having  sidd  aU  hit  property  except  his  library-to  him 
equally  a  necessary  and  a  Juiury—Gibbon  repaired  to  Lausanne 
in  September  1783,  and  (oak  up  his  abode  with  his  early  frieitd 
Deyverdun,  now  a  realdenl  there.  Perfectly  free  from  every 
engagement  but  those  which  his  own  tastes  imposed,  easy  In 
"  ig  Just  as  much  society,  a    ' 


aeseral  argumint  ii  favour  ol  Chiinkaily.  Tbe  most  foslith  and  i 
diaediiaEle  waacertainly  that  of  Davies;  fab  unworthy  attempt  te 
depreciate  the  gnat  historian's  leaming,  and  his  captious,  cavifline, 
acnmDniDiii  cKsTfca  ot  petty  inaceuradcs  sod  drsnaditabte  falsifi' 
mioa  gave  (he  gbjcm  of  hm  atsaak  aa  mrf  trhnaiit. 


he  pleased,  with  t^e  IwMest  tcenery  spread 
situation  can  be  imagined  more  favoi 


fortt 
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■prosecutioD  of  his  Uteraiy  enterprise;  a  hermit  io  his  study  as 
long  as  he  chose,  he  found  the  most  delightful  recreation  always 
ready  for  him  at  the  threshold.  "  In  London,"  says  he,  "  I  was 
lost  i^  the  crowd;  I  ranked  with  the  first  families  in  Lausanne, 
and  my  style  of  prudent  expense  enabled  me  to  maintain,  a 
(air  baJance  of  reciprocal  civilities.  .  .  .  Instead  ol  a  small 
bouse  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  lo  occuj;^  a 
spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side 
with  the  dty,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless 
horizon.  A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste 
of  M.  Deyverdun:  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  n^eadows 
and  vineyards  descends  to  the  Lema^  Lake,  and  the  prospect 
far  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned  by  the  stupendous  motintajns  of 
Savoy,"  In  this  enviable  retreat,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  year 
should  have  been  suffered  to  roll  round  before  he  vigorously 
tesumed  his  great  work — ^and  with  many  men  it  would  never 
have  been  resumed  in  such  a  paradise.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  (be  retreat-  was  often  enlivened,  or  invaded,  by 
friendly  tourists  from  England,  whose  "  frequent  incursions  '* 
into  Switzerland  our  rcdusc  soams  half  to  lament  as  ^n  eviL 
Among  his  more  valued  visitors  were  M.  and  Mme  Nocker; 
Mr  Fox  also  gave  him  two  welcome  "  days  of  free  and  private 
society  "  in  X78S.  Differing  as  they  did  in  politics,  Gibbon's 
testimony  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  great  statesman 
is  highly  honourable  to  both:  "  Perhaps  no  human  being/'  he 
says,  "  was  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  of  male- 
volence, vanity,  or  falsehood." 

When  once  fairly  reseated  at  his  task,  he  proceeded  in  this 
delightful  retreat  leisurely,  yet  rapidly,  to  its  completion.  The 
fourth  volume,  partly  written  in  1782,  was  completed  in  June 
1784;  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  volume  occupied  less  than 
two  years;  while  the  sixth  and  last,  begun  iSth  May  1786,  was 
finished  in  thirteen  months.  The  feelings  with  which  he  brought 
his  labours  to  a  close  must*  be  described  in  his  own  inimitable 
words:  "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelvp^  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  sumrtxer  house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  lietteQu  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  pco<^pect  ol  the 
country,  the  lake^  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent,  I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  mdanchdy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  oA4  &Qd 
agreeable  cpmpanion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  iuture 
date  of  my  Uistoryf  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious." 

Taking  the  manuscript  with  him,  Gibbon,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years,  once  more  visited  London  in  1787;  and  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  author's  birthday  (37th  April  1788)  witnessed 
the  publication  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  The  Deduu  and 
tall.  They  met  with  a  quick  and  easy  sale,  were  very  extensively 
read,  and  very  liberally  and  deservedly  praised  for  the  unflagging 
industry  and  vigpur  they  displayed,  though  just  exception*  if 
only  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  was  taken  to  the  scoffing  tone 
he  continued  to  maintain  in  aU  passages  where  the  Christian 
rcUgion  was  ^>edaUy  concerned,  and  much.fauU  was  found  with 
the  indeceacy  ol  some  of  his  notes.* 

He  rctumed  to  Switzerland  in  July  1788,  cherishing  vague 
schemes  of  fresh  literary  activity;  but  genuine  sorrow  catvcd 
by  the  death  of  his  friend  Deyverdun  interfered  with  steady 
work,  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  fix  on  a  new  sul>jcct  which  should 
be  at  once  congenial  and  proportioned  to  his  powers;  while  the 
premonitory  muttcrings  of  the  great  thunderstorm  of  the  French 
I^cvolution,  which  reverberated  in  hollow  echoes  even  through 


tctumes 

with 

rward  to  the  second  of  the  above  comf^aintp,  tuqirise  wilf  probably 

be^felt  that  it  .was  not  extended  Co  portions  of  the  text  as  well  as  to 

the  notes. 


the  quiet  valleys  oC  SwitaeHand,  further  tfouUed  hit 
For  some  months  he  found  amusement  in  the  preparation  of  the 
delightful  Memoirs  (1789)  from  which  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  his  personal  history  is  derived]  but  his  letters  to  friends  iu 
England,  written  between  1788  and  1793  occasioiially  beuay 
a  slight  hut  unmistakable  tone  of  ennui  In  April  1793  he  un- 
expectedly fpceived  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lady  Sheffield; 
and  the  motive  of  friendship  thus  supplied  romhined  with  the 
pressure  of  public  events  to  urge  Irim  homewards.  He  arrived 
m  England  in  the  following  June,  and  spent  the  summer  at 
Sheffield  PUce,  where  his  presence  waa  even  more  highly  prixed 
than  it  .had  ever  before  been.  Returning  to  London  early  in 
November,  he  |oi|nd  it  neoessaiy  to  cooMilt  his  physidans  for 
a  symptom  which,,  neglected  since  1761,  had  gradudly  become 
complicated  with  bydrocelei  and  was  now  imperatively  demand- 
ing surgical  aid;  twt  the  painful  operations  which  had  to  be 
performed  did  not  interfere  with  his  customary  cheerfulness, 
nor  did  they  prevent  him  from  paying  a  Christmaa  visit  f 
Sheffield  Place.  Here,  however,  fever  made  its  appearance; 
and  a  oemoval  to  London  Qanuary  6,  1794)  was  oo^aoidered 
imperative.  Another  bperatioa  brought  him  some  relief;  but 
a  relape  occurred  during  the  nigfat  of  the  15th,  and  on  .the 
following  day  he  peacefully  breathed  hb  lasL  His  remains 
were  laid  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Sheflkld  family,  Fletcfaing, 
Sussex,  where  an  epitaph  by  Dr  Parr  describes  his  chamcter  and 
work  in  the  language  at  once  of  elegance,  of  modemtion  and  of 
truth. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Gibbon  as  a  lad  of  aixteen  is 
brought  before  us  somewhat  dimly  in-M.  PaviUiard's  descriptioa 
of  the  "  thin  little  figure,  with  a,  large  .head,  disputing  and 
arguing^  with  the  greatest  ability,  all  the  best  arguments  that 
had  ever  been  used  in  favour  of  popery."  What  be  afterwards 
became  has  been  made  more,  vividly  familiar  by  the  dever 
silhouette  prefixed  io  the  MiscManenu  Wwht  (Gibbon  himself, 
at  leasts  we  know,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  caricature),  and  by 
Sir  Joshua  R^yu^ds's  portrait  so  often  engraved.  It  u  hanUy 
fair  perhaps  to  add  a  reference  to  Suard's  highly-coloured 
description  of  the  short  Silenus4ike  figure,  not  more  than  $6  in. 
in,  height,  the  slim  legs,  the  large  tumed-in  feet,  the  shriU  piercing 
voice;  but  almost  every  <»ie.  will  remember,  from  Croker's 
Boswellf  Cohnan'c  account  of  the  great  historian  **  tapping  his 
snuff-box,  smirking  and  smiling,  and  rounding  his  periods  " 
from  that  mellifluous  mouth.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
Gibbon's  early  ailments  all  left  him  on  tht  approach  of  manhood; 
thenceforward,  "  till  admonished  by  the  gout,"  he  oonld  tn^jf 
boast  of  an  inununity  well'iiigh  pwfect  from  every  bodil|y 
complaint;  an  exceptlonaUy  vigorous  brain,  and  a  atoaadi 
"  almost  too  good,"  ubited  to  bestow  upon  him  a  vast  capacity 
alike  for  work  and  for  enjoyment.  This  capacity  he  nevcl 
abused  so  as  to  burden  his  conscience  or  depress  his  spirits. 
''  The  madness  of  mperfluous  health  I  have  never  known.'* 
To  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  he  found  alike  in  tl^ 
solitude  of  his  study  and  in  the  relaxations  of  genial  sodal 
intercourse,  almost  any  page  taken  at  random,  either  from  the 
Life  or  from  the  LetUrs^  would  suffice;  and  many  inddenlal 
touches  show  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  delights  of  qoiet 
c(Mit«nplation  of  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  nature.  His 
manners,  if  formal,  were  refined;  bii  conversation,  when  he 
felt  hknself  at  home,  .interesting  and  unaffected;  and  that  be 
was  capable  alike  of  feeling  and  inspiring  a  very  constant  friend- 
ship there  sre  niaay  witnesses  to  show.  That  his  temperament 
at  the  Same  time  was  frij^d  and  comparatively  passionless 
cannot  be  denied;  but  neither  ought  this  to  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  fault;  hostile  criticisms  upon  the  grief  for  a  father's  death, 
that  '*  was  soothed  1^  the  consdous  satisfaction  that  I  bad 
dhcharged  all  the  duties  of  filial  piety,"  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place.  His  most  ardent  admirers,  however,  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  he  was  deficient  in  large-hearted  benevolence: 
that  he  was  destitute  of  any  '*  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ";  and 
that  so  far  as  every  sort  of  religious  yearning  or  a^iration  is 
concerned,  his  poverty  was  almost  unique.  Gibbon  was  such 
a  man  as  Horace  might  have  been,  had  the  Roman 
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tMen  fonder  of  hard  intefiedml  work,  ftiid  leak  pttOne  ttefi  he 
was  to  the  indulgence  of  ett)Otion.  (H.  Ro.^  J.'S.  BL.) 

Gibbon's  literary  art,  the  sustmlned  excellence  of  hh  styi^, 
his  piquant  epigrams  and  his  br&lia&t  irony,  Would  perlAips 
not  secure  for  li^  wc^'the  immortality  which  it  seems  Hkdy 
to  enjoy,  if  it  were  not  «Ik>  buuIorI  by  ecumenical  grasp,  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  and  striking  acutene^  of  judgment.  It  is 
needless  to  sf  y  that  in  numy  poinu  his  statements  and  conclu- 
sions mu^  now  be  oonected.  He  was  never'  4^tent  with 
secondhand  accounts  when  the  primaiy  aouroes  were  accessible; 
"  I  have  always  endeavouied/'  he  sftya,  "  to  draw  from  the 
fountainhead;  my  curiosity/  as  weli  as  a  sense  of  duty,  has 
always  urged  me  to  study  the  or^nab;  and  if  they  havej 
sometimes  ehided  my  search,  I,  have  carefully  marked  the 
secondary  evidence  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a  fact  were 
reduced  to  depend."  Since  he  wrote,  new  authorities  have; 
been  discovered  or  tendered  accessible;  woriu  in  Qredc,  Latin,  j 


lifteeirth  tod  flltteekiA,  fai  wMuh  ^bt  tUrtttftap  umcs  the  early 
l^frogii^  of  Christianity  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  government 
f  owttrds  it.  The  flavoitir  of  thoe  chapters  is  due  to  the  kony 
which:  Gibbon  has  dnployed  with  consummate  art  and  felicity, 
tliere  was  a  pkiKrtlcal  motive  for  using  thia  weapon.  Anattai^ 
to  Chriitian^  lafd  a  Wilter  open  t#  protecutlob  and  penalties 
under  tl^  statutes  of  the  realm  (9  and  xo  William  lU.  c  93, 
Still  unrepealed).  Gibbon's  stylistic  artifice  both  averted  the 
peril  of  prosecution  an4  tendered  the  attack  more  telling.  In 
)uB' Amtohiitg^phy  he  alleget  that  he  learned  from  the  Protimcufl 
teHersftl  Pascal  ^  i6  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate 
irony,  even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  It  is  not 
ea^,  however,  to  perceive  much  resemblance  between  the 
method  «f  Pa^al  nd  that  of  Gibbon,  though  in  particular 
passfeiges  we  may  disopver  th^  influence  which  Gibbon  acknow- 
ledges.' Por  instance,  the  well>known  description  (in  cha{i. 
xIviL)  ot  the  prepositi)^n  "  in  "  occurring  in  a  theological  dogma 
aft  a !"  momeatoua  pactide  which  the  memory  rather  than  the 


Slavonic,  Armenian,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  other  languages,  which ; 

he  was  unable  to  con»ilt,  have  been  published.  A|^n,  many ,  tmderstandkig  must  retain  "  is  taken  directly  from  the  first 
of  the  authorities  which  he  used  have  been  edited  in  superior!  Provindai  Letter.  The  main  points  in  the  general  conclusions 
texts.  The  relative  weights  of  the  sources  have  been  more  \  •ol  these,  chapters  have  been  borne  out  l)y  subsequent  research, 
nicely  determined  by  critical  investigation.  Archaeology  has '  The  account  of  the  causes  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  » 
become  a  science.  In  the  immense  region  which  Gibbon  surve3red  chiefly  to  be  criridztd  for  its  omissions.  There  were  «  number 
there  is  hardly  a  section  which  has  not  been  submitted  to  the    of  Important  contributory  conditions  (enumerated  in  Hamack'ii 


microscopic  examination  of  specialists. 
But  apart  from  the  inevitable  advances  n^ade  in  the  omrse 


nuu 


of  a  century  during  which  historical  researcl^  entered*  upon  a 
new  phase,  the  reader  of  Gibbon  must  be  warned  against  one 
capital  defect.  In  judging  the  Decline  and  FaU  it  should  carefully 
be  observed  that  it  falls  into  two  parts  which  are  heterogeneous 
in  the  method  ci  treatment.  The  first  part,  aiitlle  more  than 
five-eighths  of  the  work,  supplies  a  vtryfuU  bi^ry  of  460  years 
(a.d.  180-641);  the  second  «nd  amaUer  part  i»  a'  summary 
history  of  about  800  years  (ajx  641-1453)  in  wh^  certain 
^isodes  are  selected  for  fuller  treatment  and  so  made  protoiiii^fat. 
To  the  first  part  unstinted  praise  must  be  accorded;  it  may  be 
said  that,  with  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposition,  it 
hardly  admitted  of  improvement,  except  in  trifling  details. 
But  the  second,  not^hstandiag  the  brilliancy  <^  the  narralive 
and  the  masteriy  art  in  the  grouping  of  events,  suffers  from  a 
radical  defect  which  renders  it  a  misleading  guide. '  The  author 
desjignates  the  story  of  the  later  empire  at .  Constantinople 
(after  HeracUus)  as  '*  a  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery," 
a  judgment  wldch  is  entirely  false;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  doctrine,  he  makes  the  empire,  which  is  his  pro^r  subject, 
merely  a  string  for  connecting  great  movements  which  affected 
it,  such  as  the  Saracen  conquests,  the  Crusades,  the  M6ngol 
invasions,  the  Turkish  conquests.  He  failed  to  hring  out  the 
momentous  fact  that  up  to  the  lath  century  the  empire  was  the 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  East,  nor  did  he  appreciate  Its 
importance  in  preserving  the  heritage  of  Greek  civilization. 
He  compressed  into  a  singje  chapter  tne  domestic  history  and 
policy  of  the  emperors  from  the  son  of  Heracllus  to  Isaac  An|^1us ; 
and  did  no  justice  to  the  remarkable  ability  and  the  indefatigable 
industry  shown  in  the  service  of  the  state  by  most  o(  the  sovereigns 
from  Leo  IIL  to  Basil  IL  He  did  not  penetrate  into  the  deeper 
causes  underlying  the  revolutions  and  palace  intn^es.  His 
eye  rested  only  on  superficial  characteristics  which  have  served 
to  associate  the  name  ''Byzantium"  with  treachery,  cruelty, 
bigotry  and  decadence.  It  was  reserved  for  JFlnlay  to  depict, 
with  ^eater  knoiriedge  and  a  juster  perception,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Byzantine  history.  Thus  the  later  part  of  the  Decline 
und  Pall,  while  the  narrative  of  certain  episodes-  will  always 
be  read  with  profit,  does  not  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  history  of 
the  empire, or  of  its  significance  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  pages  on  the  Slavonic  peoples  and  their 
relations  \o  the  innpu^e  are  conspicuously  insu/Gdent;  but  it, 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  it  was  not  till  many  years  after 
Gibbon's  death  that  Slavonic  history  began  t^  receive  due 

,  attention,  in  consequence  of  thp  rise  of  COQipetei^t  ^hoiars 

,  among  the  Slavs  themselves. 

The  most  famous  chapters  of  the  Decline  and  Fait  are  the 


Mission  u$td  Ausbriiluug  des  Christentums)  which  Gibbon  did 
net  take  into  account.  I^  rightly  insisted  on  the  facilities  of 
tommunication  created  by  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not 
emphasize  the  diffusion  of  Tudanro.  And  he  did  not  realixe 
the  importance  of  the  kinship  between  ChristSui  doctrine  and 
Hellenistic  ftyncsetism,  which  helped  to  promote  the  reception 
of  Christianity.  He  waa :  ignoraiit  of  another  fact  of  grea/L 
importance  <wluch  has  only  In  recent  years  been  fully  appreciated 
through  the  researches  of  P.  Cumont),  the  wide  dMusion  of  the 
Mkhraic  religion  and  the  close  analogies  between  its  doctrines 
and  iliose  <of  Christianity.  >  In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  government  towards  the  Christian  religion,  there  are 
•questlpns  stiU  fvbjudke;  but  Gibbon  had  the  merit  of  reducing; 
the  number  of  martyrs  within,  probable  limits. 
'  Gibbon's  verdict  on  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  Is  contained 
in  the  famous  sentence,  "  I  have  described  the  tihmii^  of 
barbarism  and  religion."  It  Is  important  to  understand  deariy 
the  criterion  whkh  he  applied;  it  is  frequently  misappr^ended. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  sStb  century;  he  had  studied  with  sym- 
pathy Locke  and  Montesquieu;  no  one  appreciated  more  keenly 
than  he  did  poOtkal  Kbeity  and  the  freedom  of  an  EngMbman 
This  is  Uhstrated  by  his  feve  of  Switsetland,  his  intense  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  that  coftntry,  his  design  at  writing  **  Tbt 
History  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Swiss  '^--^  themej  he  says  '^  fran 
which  the  duBest  stringet  would  catch  fire."  Sich  vina  and 
sentiments  are  hicompatlble  with  the  Idealisataen  of  a  benevoleift 
despdtism.  Yet  iUtMsinatte^GibbOh  has  been  grossly  misappM- 
hendied  and  misrepresented.  For  instance/  Mfarabeau  w»ote>thas 
tbSIr  Samuel  Romllly:'  **  I  haVe  never  been  able  to  read  the 
work  of  M^  Gibbon  without  bieing  astounded  that  k  should  ever 
have  been  written  in  English;  or  without  being  tempted  to  turn 
to  the  author  ai^d'Say,  *You  an  Ettglislaaan?  No,  indeed.' 
Hiat  admiraHon  for  an  empire  of  moro  than  two  hundred  mUfions 
of  men,  where  not  one  had  the  right  to  call  Mmsdf  free;  that 
eff^nate  pfaBosophy  which  has  more  pcaise  for  luxury  and 
{ideasures  than  for  all  the  viitues}  that  style  always  elegant  and 
never  energetic,  reveal  at  the  most  theelector  of  Haiiover's  slavcJ' 
This  criticism  is  based  on  a  perverse  mitfeading  of  the  Ustoiiu's 
otKservations  on  the  age  of  Trajan,-  HaAian  aJul  the-  AntoninH. 
He  enlarges,  as  it  was  his  business  to  do^  on  the  traoqniUity  and 
prosperity  of  the  empim  in  that  period,  but  he.dees  not  fail  to 
pbce  his  finger  on  the  want  of  political  liberty  asa  fatalllefoct. 
'  He  pofnts  out  that  under  tliis  benevolent  despiotisnH  though  men' 
'fflif^  tib  happy,  their  happiness  was  unstable,  because  it  de- 
pended oh  the  character  of  a  single  man;  and  the  h^gbest  praise 
hertan  give  to  those  virtuous  princes  Is  that  they  "  deserved  the 
honour  of  restbring  the  fetuiblici  had  the  Romans  of  their- da]rs 
been  capable  of  a  ratiohal  fNedeok"    The  criterion  by^Hlioh 
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'fif  .)■  &«d  H.  opfij  of  iSumatn  in  mU-known  rrpmtal ■<!¥«, 
K  fciula  of  tbc  HnJaui  (Otboii  (5.  itanunw}  in  owSdcibcm 
:bug«il  Ireot  unilam  Koty-bliEk  (vitbcut  Uie  wldtc  inmd 


lt«TmmFri».Cibbi.ii  (W>Wa<«  f-UUido). 
mni  of  tlie  black  phuc  rrf  tbe  hulock)  lo  puCE-gnyi  but  It  b 
irobable  tbil  thii  vu  only  in  individual,  or  it  di<bI  ■  •end, 
cculiuily.  Tbe  range  of  the  geciu  enendi  from  the  wutbern 
«iil  of  tbe  Bnuaapulrii  In  Awim  to  uutbem  Chim.  ibc  Mdi^ 
'inin»ul»,  Jiva,  Sumsus,  and  BomKi,  (R.  L.*) 

GIBBOXS,  QRIHUHO  (164S-1711).  En^iH  wood-ana, 
ru  born  in  164I,  loordiog  to  umEauiboriiiMof  Dgtcb  p«na» 
t  RoLrerdam,  and  according  to  others  of  English  paicnta  at 
.Midan.  By  the  fonno  he  ii  said  to  have  come  to  London  after 
he  great  Ere  in  tfiM.  Re  caily  displayed  great  devernea  and 
IgeBuityichlian.onlbestcenglhoi  which  he  was  recommended 
ty  Evelyn  lo  Cbacla  II.,  irho  employed  him  in  tbe  eiecutioa 
lOlh  of  atotuaty  and  of  oraamenlit  carving  in  wmd.  In  Ik 
ally  part  of  th*  iSlh  centary  he  ttorted  loi  Sit  Christopher 
ITpen.  Insialiuiyoneofhisprindpa!  traiti  is  a  life-tin  brnue 
talue  in  the  com  of  WhilebaU,  icpreteniing  Jarfaa  n.  in  (be 
Irtas  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  he  ^so  designed  Lhc  base  of  tbe 
Ifttue  of  Charles  1.  at  Charing  Cross.  It  is,  tiowever,  diiedyaa 
,  scplptor  in  wood  that  he  is  famous,  lit  was  employed  to 
KCUte  tbe  ornamental  carving  for  lhc  chapel  at  Windsor,  tbe 
[tEage  and  festoons  in  lhc  choir  of  Si  Paul's,  the  baptismal  fonls 
1  Si  James's,  and  an  taraense  quiniity  of  ontamenta)  mxk 
^  Buildgh,  Chalswotlb,  and  oifaer  atielocniic  manjioiu.  The 
inest  of  all  his  productions  in  this  sl^  is  believed  to  be  tbe 
eiGng  which  he  devised  for  a  room  at  Pelwonh.  His  subjecu 
je  diiefly  birds,  flowers,  toKage,  fruit  and  Uce,  and  many  «l 
lis  work*,  for  delicafy  and  cUboralion  of  delaib,  wd  imtbtulnf 
il  ioiitatioa,  have  never  bun  silrpasscd.  He,  however,  snae- 
Ima  wasted  his  ingenuity  on  trifling  subjects;  nany  vl  Ui 
lowera  used  10  rnove  on  iludi  ilems  like  Ibdr  naiural  pratolrpts 
ibcn  ihakeo  by  1  bteeie-  In  1J14  Gibbous  waa  aKMinicd 
natter  carver  in  wood  la  George  I:  He  died  at  London  on  Ibe 
,rd  of  August  tjii. 

OIBBOm,  JAMn  (1834-  },  Amerioui  Roraao  Cuholc 
ardinal  and  arctiU^hop,  was  boni  in  Baliimsn,  Uaiylaat, 
IP  lhc  i]rd  oTJuly  1834.  and  wu  edmltd  at  SI  Charles  CoDqe, 
micolt  Cily,  MiryKnd,  and  St  Maty^  Sendnai?,  BaRlBHe, 
(hen  bt  ftnidied  fa^  Ifaeokifical  inialot  and  wu  oidalaed  fviat 
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^  (he  50th  of  June  <86i.  Aftet  m  short  timt  spi^nt  xm  thi? 
itttejrfons  of  BaHrraone,  he  was  called  to  be  ^retary  10  Arch* 
I>Mk)p  Martin  J.  Spaklhig  and  assistant  at  the  cathedral.  When 
in  1866  the  Second  Pletiary  Council  of  Baltfinorc  conddered  the 
Btiatter  of  new  diocesan  developineftts,  hewas-selccted  toor^uilze 
the  new  VI<:«riate  ApostoHe  of  North  Ctrotina;  and  wAs  con- 
secrated bfshop  in  August  1 868,  During  the  four  sucq^ssfvl years 
spent  in  North  Carolina  be  wro^  for  the  benefit  of  hia^  misttoQ 
work,  The  Faith  of  out  FotktrSf  %  brief  pRsentatfon  of  tbQ 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Citbollc  Chorch,  espedalljr  fAtended  fo 
reach  Protestants;  the  books  passed,  through  more  than  forty 
editions  in  Anterica  and  about  seventy  in  England,  and  aii 
answer  was  made  to  it  in  Faitk  of  our  Por^cthers  (1879),  by 
Edward  J.  Steanw.  Gibbons  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1872,  and  in  1877  was  made  coadjutor! 
with  the  right  of  succession,  to  the  ArchbiaJiop  (James  R.  Bayleyjj 
<^  Baltimore.  In  October  of  Um  Mune  year  he  succeeded  to  th4 
archbishopric.  Pope  Leo  Xm.  in  1883  selected  him  to  preside 
over  the  Third  Plenary  Council  fn  Baltimore  (1884),  and  on  the 
30th  of  June  x886  created  him  a  cardinal  priest,  with  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  Trastcvere.  Bis  simplicity  of  life,  foresight 
and  prudence  made  him  a  power  in  the  church.  Thorougjtly 
American,  and  a  lover  of  the  people,  be  greatly  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Km'ghtsof  Labor 
and  other  labour  organizations,  and  his- public  utterances  dis* 
played  the  true  instincts  of  a  popular  leader.  He  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals,  but  as  an  autoor  is  known  principally 
by  his  works  on  religious  subjects,  including  Ow  Christian 
Heritage  (1889)  and  The  Ambassador  0/  Christ  (1896).  For 
many  years  an  ardent  advocate  of  thi  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  university,  at  the  Third  lieDary  Council  of  Baltimore 
(1884)  he  saw  the  realization  of  bis  desires  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington,  of 
which  he  became  first  chancellor  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

GIBBONS,  ORLANDO  (i583>i6i5),  English  mu^cal  composer, 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family,  of  musicians  all  more  or 
less  able.  ,We  know  of  at  least  three  generations,  for  Oriando's 
father,  William  Gibbons,  having  been  one  of  the  waits  of  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  some  proficiency  in 
the  art.  His  three  sons  and  at  least  one  of  his  grandsons  inherited 
and  further  developed  his  talent.  The  eldest,  Edward,  was  made 
bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  and  successively  held  important 
musical  appointments  at  th«  cathedrals  of  Bristol  and  Exeter; 
Ellis,  the  second  son,  was  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and 
is  the  composer  of  two  madrigals  in  the  collection  known  as  the 
The  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  OrlaAdo  Gibbons,  the  youngest  and 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  iltsbarn  kt  Qimbridge 
in  1583.  Where  and  under  whom  he  studied  b  not  known,  but 
in  bis  twenty-first  year  he  Iras  sufficiently  advanced  and  cele- 
brated to  receive  the  important  post  of  organist  of  the  Chapel 
RoyaL  His  first  puUished  composition  **  Fantasies  hi  three 
parts,  composed  for  viols,"  appeared  in  x6xo.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  piece  of  mus(c  printed  in  England  from  engraved 
plates,  or  "  cut  in  copper,  the  like  not  heretofore  extant."  In 
1622  he  was  created  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
For  this  occasion  he  composed  an  anthem  for  eight  parts,Oc/a^ 
yowr  HandSf  still  extant.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Oriando  Gibbons  died  before 
the  beginning  of  the  dvi!  war,  or  it  may  be  supposed  that,  like 
his  eldest  brother,  he  would  have  been  a  staunch  royalist  In 
a  different  sense,  however,  he  died  in  the  cause  of  Us  master; 
for  having  been  summoned  ta  Canterbury  to  produce  a  com- 
position written  in  celebration  of  Charies's  marriage,  he  there 
fell  a  victim  to  smallpox  on  the  5th  of  June  1625* 

For  a  full  Bst  of  his  coroporitions.  tee  Grove's  Dieticnaty  of  Music 
His  portrait  may  be  fbund  in  Hawldns's  wvll-known  Hulory,  Hb 
vocal  pieces,  roadrigab,  motets,  canons,  &c.,  are  admirable,  and 
prove  him  to  havt  been  a  great  master  of  pure  polyphony.  We 
nave  also  some  medmens  of  lib  instrumental  music,  such  as  the  six 
pieces  for  the  virginals  published  in  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  in- 
strumental music  produced  by  Gibbons  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Bull 
HodByrd. 


'^  GfBBS,  iOSIAH  WtLLARJ)  (1839-1903),  American' nfialhe- 
tnatical  physicist,  the  fourth  chDd  and  only  son  of  Josiah  Willard 
Glbbs  (179&-1861),  who  was  professor  of  sacred  literature  \tk 
Yale  Divinity  School  ^rom  1824  till  his  death,  was  born  at  New 
Haven  on  the  xxth  of  February  1839.  Entering  Yale  College 
m  1854  he  graduated  in  1858,  and  continuing  his  studies  there 
was  appointed  tutor  in  X863.  He  taught  Latin  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  third.  He  then  went  to 
Europe,  studying  in  Paris  in  1866-1867,  in 'Berlin  in  1867  and 
in  Hdddberg  in  x868.  Returning  to  Kew  Haven  in  1869,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematical  physics  in  Yale  College 
in  187  r,  and  held  that  position  till  hb  death,  which  occurred  at 
Ifew  Haven  on  the  28th  of  April  1903.  His  first  contributions 
tb  mathematical  |Aysics  were  two  papers  published  in  X873  in 
the  Transactions  oi  the  Connecticut  Academy  on  "Graphical 
llethods  in  the  Thermodynamics  of  Fluids,"  and  "  Method  of 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Thermodynamic  Properties 
of  Substances  by  means  of  Surfaces."  His  next  and  most  im- 
portant publication  was  hb  famous  paper  "  On  the  Equilibrium 
of  Heterogeneous  Substances  "  (in  two  parts,  1876  and  187S), 
which,  It  has  been  said,  founded  a  new  department  of  chemical 
sdence  that  is  becoming  comparable  in  importance  to  that  created 
by  Lavobler.  Tbb  work  was  translated  into  German  by  W. 
Ostwald  (who  styled  its  author  the  "founder  of  chemical 
energetics  ")  in  X89X  and  into  French  by  H.  Ic  Chatclier  in 
1899.  In  x88i  and  1884  he  printed  some  notes  on  the  elements 
of  vector  analysis  for  the  use  of  hb  students;  these  were  never 
formally  published,  but  they  formed  the  basis  of  a  text-book  on 
Vector  Analysis  which  was  published  by  hb  pupil,  E.  B.  Wilson, 
in  X90X.  Between  1882  and  1889  a  series  of  papers  on  certain 
points  in  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  and  its  relation  to 
the  various  elastic  solid  theories  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science^  and  his  hst  work.  Elementary  Principles  in 
Statistical  Mechanics,  was  issued  in  X902.  The  name  of  WOlard 
Gibbs,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  American  mathematical 
plhysidst  of  hb  day,  b  espedaUy  associated  with  the  "  Phase 
Rule,"  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Energetics.  In  1901  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  was  awarded  him  as  bdng  '*  the  first  to  apply  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics  to  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  chemical,  electrical  and  thermal  energy 
and  capadty  for  external  work." 

A  biMrraphksl  sketch  will  be  found  In  hb  collected  ScieniiJU 
Papers  (2  vols.,  1906). 

QIBM,  OLIVBR  WOIOOTT  (x822-t9o8),  American  chemist, 
was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  21st  of  February  X822.  Hb 
father,  Colond  George  Gibbs,  was  an  ardent  mineralogbt;  the 
mineral  gibbsite  was  named  after  him,  and  his  colleaion  was 
finally  bought  by  Yale  College.  Entering  Columbia  College 
in  X837,  Wolcott  (the  OKver  he  dropped  at  an  early  date) 
graduated  in  1841,  and,  having  assisted  Robert  Hare  at  Penn- 
sylvania University  for  several  months,  he  next  entered  the 
College  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  qualifying  as 
a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1845.  Leaving  America  he  studied  in 
Gennany  with  K.  F.  Rammcbberg,  H.  Rose  and  J.  von  Liebig, 
and  in  Paris  with  A.  Laurent,  J3.  Dumas,  and  H.  V.  Regnault, 
returning  in  1848.  In  that  year  he  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  in  1863  heobtafned  the  Rumford  professor^p  in  Harvard 
University,  a  post  retained  until  hb  retirement  in  1887  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  December  X9087  Glbbs' 
researches  were  mainly  in  analytical  and  inorganic  diemlstry,. 
the  cobaltammines,  pbtinum  metab  and  complex  adds  bdng^ 
eH>eda11y  Investigated.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  sdentific  Journals. 

See  the  Memorial  Lecture  by  F.  W.  Clarke  In  the  J.C^.  (1909)^ 
p.  1299. 

GIBBON,  a  town  in  Palestine  whose  inhabitants  wrested  a 
truce  from  Joshua  by  a  trick  (Josh,  ix.,  x.);  where  the  champions 
of  David  fought  those  of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-32);  where 
Joab  murder^  Amasa  (ib.  xx.  8-xo);  and  where  Johai^an  went 
against  Ishmad  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Cedaliah  (Jer.  xli.  12). 


93^ 


GiPBONITESK^-QIPilAtTAR 


Here  was  an  important  high  pUciB  {i  K^IC  ui  -4)  ^h^ve  Unf  a 
timt  the  tabernacle  was  d^osited  (2  Chron.  L  3).  Tfaie  present 
name  is  El-Jibi  this  is  a  small  village  about  S  >"•  N*W.  o{ 
Jerusalem,  standing  on  an  isolat<!d  hill  above  a  flat  com  valley. 
The  village  is  famous  for  its  springSi  and  the  reputation  seems 
ancient  (cf.  2  Sam.  il*  13;  J^r*  ^-  ^^)'  "Hie  principal  spring 
issues  from  under  a  cUff  on  the  south-east  side  o£  Uie  hUL  and 
the  water  runs  to  a  reservoir  lower  down.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  are  rocky,  and  remarkable  for  the  regular  stratification 
of  the  limestone,  which  gives  the  hill  at  a  distance  the  appear* 
ance  ol  being  terraced^  Scattered  olive  groves  surround  thi^ 
place.       ^^  (R.  A.  S.  M^ 

GIBBONITES,  the  inhabitants  of  GibeoiL  an  Amorite  or 
Hivite  stronghold,  the  modem £l'jl|>,  5  m.  N.W.  from  Jerusalemi 
According  to  Joshua  xviii.  25  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin. 
When  the  Israelites,  uiider  Joshua^  invaded  Canaan,  the 
Cibconites  by  a  crafty  ruse  escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai 
and  secured  protection  from  the  invaders  (Joshua  iz.)*  Cheyne 
thinks  this  story  the  attempt  of  a  later  age  to  explain  the  long 
independence  of  Gibeon  and  the  use  of  tbe  Gibeonites  as  slfives 
in  Solomon's  temple.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  exter- 
minate the  clan  is  mentioned  in  3  Sam.  xxi.,  and  this  slaughter 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  massacre  at  Nob  recorded 
in  I  Sam.  xxii.  17-19  (see  Ency.  Bib.  col.  17x7).  The  place  is 
also  associated  with  the  murders  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  12),  Amasi^ 
(2  Sam.  xz.  8)  and,  Gddaliah  (Jer.  xli.  12),  and  with  the  wrathful 
intervention  of  Yahweh  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (xxviiL  2  z),  which 
we  may  identify  with  the  n^emorable  victory  of  David  over  tbi) 
Philistines  recorded  in  2  Sam.  v.  25  (reading  Gibeon  for  Geba^. 
Gibeon  was  the  scat  of  an  old  Canaanitish  sanctuary  afterwards 
used  by  the  Israelites;  i^  was  here  that  Solomon,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  went  to  consult  the  oracles  and  had  the 
dream  in  which  he  chose  the  gift  of  wisdom  (i  Kings  iii.). 

GIBEALTAR,  a  British  fortress  and  crown  colony  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  territory  is 
lather  less  .than  3  m.  in  length  from  north  to  jouth  and  varies  in 
width  from  i  to  i  m.  Gibraltar  is  called  -after  Tariq  (or  Tank) 
ben  Zaid,  its  name  being  a  corruption  of  Jebcl  Taiiq  (Mount 
Tariq).  Tariq  invaded  Andalusia  in  aj>.,7xi  with  an  army  of 
1 2,000  Arabs  and  Berbers,  and  in  the  lastdaysof  July  of  that  year 
destroyed  the  Gothic  power  in  a  three  days'  fight  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Guadalcte  near  where  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  now  stands. 
In  order  to  secure  his  communications  with  Africa  he  ordeied 
the  building  of  a  strong  castle  upon  the  Rock,  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Mons  Calpe.  This  work,  begunin  tbeycMof  t^gpviat 
battle,  was  completed  in  742.  It  covered  a  wide  area,  reaching 
from  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  a  point  Jialf-way  up  the  north- 
western slope  of  the  rock;  here  the  keep,  a  massive  square 
tower,  still  stands  and  is  known  as  thfe,Mooi^  castie. 

The  Rock  itself  is  about  2|  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  ncNrthem  end 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  strip  of  fiat  sandy  grounfl 
which  connects  it  with  the  Spanish  mainland.  At  the  north  end, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Rock  X200  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  i)»  Rock 
gun,  famous  in  the  great  siege.  Some  six  furlongs  to  the  south 
is  the  signal  station  (1255  ft.),  through  which  the  names  and 
messages  of  passing  ships  ace  cabled  to  all  parta  of  -the  world. 
Rather  less  than  |  m.  south  of  the  signal  station  is  O'Hara's 
Tower  (1408  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  Rock.  South  of  O'Hara's 
Tower  the  groimd  falls  steeply  to  Windmill  Hill,  a  faidy  even 
surface  abovyt  i  ol  a  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  sloping  from  400  to  300  ft. 
aboVe  the  sea-IeveL  South  of  Windmill  Hill  are  Europa  Flats, 
a  wall-like  difi  200  ft.  ot  more  in  height,  dividing  thep.  Europa 
Flats,  sloping  south,  end  in  cliffs  50  ft.  high,  which  at  and  around 
l^uropa  Point  plunge  straight  down  into  deep  water.  Europa 
Point  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Rock,  and  is  distant 
I  li  nautical  miles  from  the  opposite  African  ooasL  On  Europa 
Point  is  the  lighthouse  in  5'  21'  W.  and  36°  6'  30"  N.  On  the 
Mediterranean  side  the  Rock  is  almost  as  steep  and  inaocea^le 
«s  it  Is  from  the  north.  Below  the  signal  station,  at  the  ed^  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  Catalan  Bay^  where  there  is  a  little  village 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  <»then  who  make  their 
living  upon  the  waters;  bu^  Cat«laa  Baycanonly  beaftproacbed 


byian4  faom  the  north  or  t^  atunnet  jthr^ugh  Hie  Rock  from  iH 

dockyard;  from  Catalan  Bay  to  Europa  Point  the  way  is  barred 

by  impassable  cliffs.  OnthewestsideoftheRockthestopesarelot 

steep,  e^ipedaUy  as  they  i^ear  the  sea,  and  on  this  side  Uethetowa, 

the  Alameda  or  public  gardens,  the  barracks  and  the  dockyard. 

0€olQiy.--The  roek  of  Qi^ltar  consists,  for  the  most  part.  o( 
pale  gfcy  limestone  of  compact  and  sometimes  crystalline  structure, 

Beneraliy  stratified  but  in  places  apparently  amorphous.  Above  the 
mestone  are  found  layers  of  da^  frey-blue  shales  with  intercalated 
beds  of  frit,  mudtfsne  and  Umostode.  Both  Umestone  and  thalea 
^ft^  the  JUMiqer  luraaeic  age.  ProfesM^  A.  C  RanMay  and  James 


GIBRALTAR 


ttiroptL  P^hit 


Gdlcie  {Qudritiif  J&itma  ^  tht  Gtdhgicai  Soeiitv,  London.  Ausosc 
1876)  found  alio  iitthe  auperddal  formations  of  the  Rock  vanooa 
featum  of  iotereat  to  the  students  of  Plebtoccne  geology,  including 
massive  accumulations  of  limestone  breccia  or  agglomerate,  bone 
brecdas,  deposits  of  calcareous  sandstone,  raised  beachea  and  kx>9e 
sands.  The  oldesc  of  these  superficial  formatioA»  is  the  limcstooe 
brocda  of  Boena  Vuta»  devoid  of  foesib  and  aMiaftntly  loaned 
under  the  stressof  hard  frosts,  iadicatii^  conditions  of  dimatt  ol 
'  great  severity.  Tqaccount  for  frosts  like  these^  it  is  suggested  tiiat 
1  the  surface  of  the  ROck  mast  nave  been  rabcd  to  an  devatkMi  nnidi 
greater  than  itS'piesent  heigl^  In  that  case  Europe  and  Africa 
woata  probably  have  been  connected  by  aa  isthmus  across  some  part 
of  the  present  ^te  ot  the  Straits,  and  thcrcwould  have  been  a  wider 
area  ot.  low  ground  round  the  base  of  the  Rock.  The  low  ground  at 
this,  and  probably  at  a  later  period,  must  have  been  clothed  with  a 
rich  vegetation,  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  varied  manwnaliaa 
fauna,  whose  remains  have  been  fouaa  m  the  Genista  cavca.  After 
,  this  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  subsidence  to  a  depth  qi  i 


GIBRALTAR 


he  b«t  known  or  that  ue  ibe  Genisu  bd 


TOO  Cl.  bcdow  Ihe  editing  ItvtA,    Ttiii  vonld  anonnt  for  the  1e<fgf 
-_j  -■-(foma  which  hkve  been  formed  by  erosion  of  the  «a  htg 
he  pmenl  iea-level.  uidfor  tbedcfnwtHor  calcarpoua  ant 
xHitaining  aa  shelli  of  eiudnf  Mediterranean  gpccie 
CDI  of  unK  of  th«e  eroded  \fd%a  ihowi  (hat  paum  of  Ion? 

ftcr  thit  lo  have  been  iau«t  Id  h  level  co     '  " 
..«.  -.  which  il  now  itandi;  Eunqie  Hjid  Atixa  i 
■wvbseBHBitKl.    At  ikter  date  11111  the  Rock  B 
'"  I  PMnt  levvL 

Mujr  cava,  ■««  of  them  of  (Rat 
ui  tlic  TQck;  the  best  known  of  the-"  ^^ 

dvec    Si  Mldhael'i  cave,  about 

•iDpei  xtfUly  dowB  and  ejoendi  over  400  ft.  iBlo  Ibe  Rock^  lu 
eiareme  limita  have  ool,  bcwcver,  been  fully  expkmtL  It  .cooHoti 
ot  a  leriac^  five  or  laore  chamben  of  auuidoable  extent,  connected 
by  narrow  and  crooked  poBagee.  The  outctmsM  cave  ii  70  it.  In 
helgbt  and  300  In  kiuth,  with  manlve  lullan  of  ftalactite  reaching 
from  rool  to  floor,  ^te  icGODd  cave  waa  nanicd  lb*  Victoria  civc 
by  ita  diKDvenr  Captain  fiioaftv;  iseyoad  tbeae  aoe  three  cave* 
known  at  the  l.eDns«  cavea.  "  Notuii,"  writea  Capoin  Brome, 
"  can  eneed  the  beauQ'  of  the  lUlactHeai  tlier  form  duitera  of 
every  ImaEinable  ahape — itatuettci,  pilTara,  foUagea,  fignra."  and 
he  iddi  that  Amvican  vWlon  hanadnhted  that  evmtba  Hammoth 
aw  itadf  could  not  tivai  thawgiaiit  aulactiteaio  picuniquB  beauty. 

The  pumimalUD  EvmaioB  ol  the  Genista  cave  have  been  docribcd 
bjy  C.  Bui  (■■  QiiMiemarif/aiina  of  Gibraltar  "  in  rnm.  pf  Zeal. 


—The  climate  of  Gibialtar  it  plauaut  and  faealtby, 

inlcr,  and  only  moderately  hot  in  simunai  but  the 

hCiU,  tfaongh  not  eiceuive,  ii  lasting.    Tlic  three  monlha<d  Juni, 


Julyar 


■I  rain  falli  [u  the  monlhi  ol  Uay  and  Seplembs.  Tbc 
f  tst  autumn  rains,  faowtvCT,  wblch  umetiinca  bqpnin  Septembei, 
are  usually  heavy.  Piom  October  to  May  the  dimatc  Ii  for  ibt 
moat  pert  delighthj],  warm  sunshine  prnvailing ,  tanpeftd  by 
cool  bneas;  the  •ptUa  of  bad  weather,  althoa^  bluaterioi 
«nouch  at  times,  are  acldom  of  more  tbaa  a  few  daja'  duratioa. 
The  ihtnaomeier  lo  uinuiHi  doei  not  often  reach  90°  F.  In  the 
ttaldc;(ron]  Sj°to85°inay  be  taken  to  be  tbe  avenge  tnaiimum 
(or  July  and  Augnit,  and  thue  ate  the  botteit  moiKhs  of  the 
year.  Tbe  average  yearly  rainfall  is  jt-4  in.,  and  in  fifty  yean 
from  1857  to  igo6  tbe  greatest  reconled  ranilafl  wva  59-35  in., 
•nd  the  atpallM  r6-7S  in.  Tbe  w*ter«ipply  lor  drinking  and 
cooking  putpoan  ia  atnoit  wholly  derived  from  rain-walar 
■tared  chiefly  in  ludetgiound  tanks;  [here  are  very  few  good 


wells.  Majiy  of  the  better  dus  o[  bouses  have  tbeir  own  rain- 
water tanks,  and  Lhcri:  are  large  tanks  bebnging  lo  the  naval 
and  military  Bothoritiea.  l.arge  storage  units  Imve  been  con^ 
straeted  by  the  sanitary  commissionrrs  with  specially  ■prepared 
collecting  areas  high  up  the  Rock.  The  collecting  areas  cover  16 
acres,  and  the  storage  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  over  six  milljoa 
gsUons.  The  tanks  aic  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  whereby 
the  water  is  kept  in  the  dark  and  cooL  A  large  quantity  of 
brackish  water  for  flushing  purposes  and  baths  is  pumped  from 
the  sandy  fiiu  of  the  north  front  on  the  Spanish  sideol  the  Rock. 
Tit  r«DJi.— The  loodera  town  ot  Gibraltar  is  of  compamlively 
recent  dale,  nearly  all  tbe  older  buildings  blviog  been  destroyed 
during  tbe  great  siege  (1779-1783).  Tte  town  Ucs,  with  most  ol 
iu  buildings  crowded  together,  at  the  noith-wettem  comer  ol 
the  Rock,  and  covers  only  about  one-ninlh  part  of  the  whole 
areai  only  a  small  part  o!  it  il  on  level  ground,  and  those  of  il* 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  tbe  line  wall, 
or  sea  front,  are  for  Ibe  most  pan,  except  at  their  western  ends. 
Utile  more  than  rami»  or  rough  stain  formed  of  nibble  clones 

The  public  bvildlogs  present  few,  if  any,  features  of  general 
inlercit.  The  "  Convent "  rsbullt  upon  the  remains  of  an  old 
Franciscan  monastery  is  the  official  residence  of  the  governor. 
The  Anglican  cathedral  is  a  poor  bnilalion  of  Moorish  archi- 
leeturc.  The  garrison  biliary  has  excelleal  reading  rooms  and 
a  large  number  of  volume*  of  miscelUoeous  interest.  The  civil 
hospital  is  a  well-planned  and  roomy  modem  building.  The  coun- 


Then 


and  there 


a  Moo 


■ay  bearing  the  »r 


i  Castile  or  of  Aragon  boilt  into  tbe 
ln.a  Email  disused  graveyard,  near 
lulhport  gale,  lie  buried  a  number  ot  those  who  fell  at  Trafalgar. 
D  the  south  of  the  town  aje  the  Alameda  parade  and  gardens, 
lululic  asylum,  the  dockyard,  graving  docks  and  the  naval 
id  military  hospitals. 

pBpnUliim.—Tbt  Inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  arc  of  mixed  race; 
la  the  capture  of  tho  town  by  tbe  British  nearly  the  whole  o( 
ic  former  Spanish  population  emigrated  In  a  body  and  founded, 
ofSanRoque.  Most  of  the  native 
or  Genoese  dcsccnl;  there  are  also  a 
iween  Iwo  and  three  tbousasd  Jews. 
Tbe  Jews  never  InteimarTy  with  other  races  aad  form  a  dislinct 
society  ot  Iheic  own.  The  language  ol  the  people  is  Spanish,  not 
very  correctly  spoken.  English  is  learnt  as  a  forel^  liDguage 
and  it  nrely,  if  ever,  spoken  by  the  people  in  their  own  homes. 
Gibraltar  being  primarily  a  foitreai  and  naval  base,  evety 
effort,  In  view  of  war  conlingencles,  Ii  made  by  the  authoritiei 
nt  the  natural  Increase  of  the  population.  Sanitary  and 
^!gula1ion^  modelled  upon  English  statutea  designed 
ic  different  objects,  are  adminittered  with  some  ingenuity 
a  little  severity.  In  this  way  the  hoise  iwim  availabli 
poorer  classes  is  steadily  reduced.  The  poor  are  thus 
being  gradually  pushed  across  the  frontier  into  the  neighbouring 
■  '  ■  f  La  Linea  de  la  (^oncepcjon,  itself  a  mere  suburb 

'hcoe  population,  hnwever,  is  neatly  double  that 
of  the  parent  diy.  A  large  army  of  workers  come  daily  from 
"  theLines  "into  Gibraltar,  returtiitig  at  "first  evening  gunfire  " 
shortly  after  lunsel,  at  which  time  the  gates  are  closed  and 
locked  for  tlie  ni^i.  Aliens  ate  not  allowed  to  reside  in  Gibraliai 
without  a  special  permit,  which  must  be  renewed  at  short  in- 
:ervals.  By  an  order  in  council,  taking  effect  from  November 
1900,  Ibe  like  disabilities  were  citended  to  British  subjecls  not 
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The  nuroben'of  the  population  from  cautct  which  have  Deen  referred 
to  are  almost  stationary,  showing  a  dight  tendency  to  decrease. 
There  are  no  available  statistics  later  than  those  of  aceosus  taken 
in  1901,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  populatioa  then  numbered 
37460,  of  whom  the  ffanisan  and  its  famuiol  amounted  to  6595, 
the  civil  population,  being  British  kubjects,  to  17.818,  and  aueos 
resident  uncler  permits  to  3047.  The  latter  are  chiefly  working  men 
•ad  domestic  servants. 

Constitution. — Gibraltar  is  ft  crown  ooloiij.  Of  local  fovern- 
ment  properly  so  called  there  is  none.  There  is  a  sanitary 
commission  which  is  vested  with  large  powers  of  ^)ending  and 
with  the  control  of  buildings  and  streets  and  other  matters 
managed  by  local  authorities  in  England.  Its  members  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  An  app«i]  from  thdr  decisions,  so 
far  as  they  affect  individuals,  lies  to  the  supreme  court.  Apart 
from  the  garrison  and  dvil  officials  there  are  comparat^dy 
few  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  great  majority  ot 
the  people  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jews  have 
four  synagogues.  The  Protestant  dissenters  have  two  places 
of  worship,  Presbyterian  and  Wedeyan.  Education  is  not 
compt'Isory  for  the  civil  population,  but  most  of  the  children,  if 
not  all,  receive  a  fair  education  in  private  or  private  aid«l 
schools.  The  number  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  private 
and  private  aided  sdiools  was  in  1905:  boys,  1504;  girb,  1733; 
total  3237. 

Commerce. — Except  in  respect  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco 
Gibraltar  has  been  a  free  pOrt  rince  the  yearl705'-a  distinction 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  refusal  of  a  sultan  of  Morocco  to  allow  of  much* 
needed  exports  from  Morocco  to  Gibraltar  if  full  liberty  of  trade 
were  not  granted  to  his  subjects.  During  the  great  wars  of  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  trade  was  most  active  in  Gibraltar, 
and  some  large  fortunes  were  made;  but  trade  on  a  large  scale  has 
almost  disappeared.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  two  continents, 
on  the  direct  line  of  ocean  trade  with  the  far  East,  in  regular  steam 
communication  with  all  the  great  ports  of  Europe  and  with  North 
and  South  America,  Gibraltar,  by  its  position,  is  fitted  to  be  a  trade 
centre  of  the  worid,  but  the  unrest  and  sutpldon  engendered  in 
Morocco  by  the  intngnes  and  designs  of  the  European  powers,  and 
excessive  protective  duties  and  maladminiBtretion  mi  Spain,  have 
done  much  to  extinguish  the  trade  of  Gibraltar.  There  arc,  however, 
no  trustworthy  statistics  of  imports  and  exports.  Before  the  year 
1898  wine,  twcr  and  uiirits  were  the  only  goods  which  paid  duty.  In 
that  year  a  duty  01  id.  per  R»  was  for  the  first  time  put  upoo 
tobacco  and  produced  £1444:  the  duty  was,  however,  in  force  only 
for  a  part  of  the  year;  in  1899  the  duty,  at  the  same  rate,  produced 
£7703.  In  1903  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  raised  to  ad.  per  lb 
and  produced  £2^1^11.  In  190^  this  duty  produced  £34,575.  The 
chief  business  of  Gibmhar  is  the  coaling  of  passing  steamers;  thU 
gives  work  to  several  thmisand  men.  Goods  are  also  landed  for  r&> 
exfKMt  to  Morocco,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Morocco  trade,  much  of 
which  formerly  came  to  Gibraltar,  Is  now  done  by  lines  01  steamers 
trading  to  and  from  Morocco  direct  to  British,  German  or  Frendi 
ports.  Nearly  aH  the  fresh  meat  consumed  in  Gibraltar  comes  from 
Moeoccoralaolafgequantitiesof  poultry  and  cgga.  A  fair  amount  of 
retail  business  is  done  with  the  passengere  of  ocean  steamers  whidi 
call  on  their  way  to  and  from  toe  East  and  from  North  and  South 
America. 

The  steam  tonnage  deared  annually  since  1883  b  shown  In  the 
fpUowint  table  >• 


Yearly  Average. 


1883-1885 
1886HF890 
1891-189S 
1896-1900 
1901-190$ 


British. 


3.525.135 
4.507.101 

3.710,856 

3.381,165 

2.810,849 


Fore^n. 


817,936 
908,419 

975.390 
1,063467 

1.309.649 


Total. 


4#343.P6I 

4*344^ 
4,120498 


The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  Q.)  duties  upon  wine,  spirits,  malt 
Mquors  and  tobacco;  (ii.)  port  and  harbour  does;  (liL)  tav«m 
aad  other  Uoenoes;  Gv.)  poet  and  telegraph:  (v.)  ground  and 
other  rents;  (viO  stamps  and  miscellaneous.  The  returns  before 
1898  were  made  in  pesetas  (5"li).  In  the  following  table 
these  have  been  convert^  into  steriing  at  an  average  of  exchange 
30-£i. 


Yeariy  Average. 


1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
iqoi-1905 
Year  1905 


i. 


9,692 
9,250 

14.071 
35.900 

36.554 


U. 


17,070 
13,157 

6,038 
5.87a 


i  I 

••• 

lU. 


5387 
4375 
4136 

3905 
4050 


IV. 


6.805 
7.833 

10^16 

12,091 

i6,55« 


vu 


2,873 
10.113 
'4460 
15459 
17.007 


The  aKMoevtwei^U  and  measures  in  Iqjal  use  are  British.     

1898  Spanish  money  only  was  in  use.  The  great  depreciation  of  the 
Spanish  currency  duriiw  the  war  with  the  United  States  led  in  1898 
to  the  reintroduction  01  British  currency  as  the  l^al  tender  money 
of  Gibraltar.  Notwithstanding  this  change  the  Spanish  dcrflar  stiB 
remains  in  current  use;  much  of  the  reuil  business  of  the  town 
being  done  with-  penons  resident  in  Spain,  the  dollar  fully  bohb 
its  own. 

Harhom  end  PortiJUati&ns. — Great  changes  were  made  in  thn 
defences  of  Gibraltar  early  in  the  20th  century.  Guns  of  tke 
newest  types  replaced  those  of  older  patterns.  The  heavier 
pieces  instead  of  being  at  <a  near  the  sea-level,  are  now 
high  up,  many  of  them  on  the  crest  line  of  the  Rock;  thdr 
lateral  range  and  fire  area  has  thereby  been  greatly  increased 
and  their  <^dency  improved  in  combination  with  an  dab(»«te 
system  of  range  finding. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  dockyard  worits  the  value 
of  Gibraltar  as  a  naval  base  has  greatly  increased.  It  can  now 
undertake  all  the  ordinary  repairs  and  coaling  of  a  large  fleet. 
There  is  an  endosed  harbour  in  which  a  fleet  can  safely  anchor 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  torpedo  boats.  A  mole,  at  first 
intended  for  commercial  puipoees,  doses  tJie  north  end  of  tiie 
new  harbour.  The  Admb:alty,liowever,  soon  fotmd  that  their 
needs  had  outgrown  the  first  design  and  the  so-called  Commercial 
Mole  has  heen  taken  over  ifx  naval  purposes,  plans  for  a  new 
oommerdal  mole  bdng  prepared.  The  funds  for  these  extensive 
works  were  provided  by  Uie  Naval  Works  Loan  Acts  of  189$ 
and  subsequent  years. 

The  land  space  available  for  the  purposes  of  dockyard  exten- 
sion being  very  hndtcd,  a  space  of  about  64  acres  was  redauned 
from  the  sea  In  front  of  the  Alameda  and  the  road  to  Rosia; 
some  of  the  land  reclaimed  was  as  much  as  40  ft.  under  water. 
The  large  quantity  of  material  required  for  this  piupose  was 
obtained  by  tunnelling  the  Rock  from  W.  to  £.  and  from  quarries 
above  Catalan  Bay  vflhtge,  to  which  access  was  gained  through 
the  tunneL  The  graving  docks  occupy  the  dug-out  site  of  the 
former  New  Mole  Parade.  There  are  three  of  these  docks, 
^SOfSSO  and  450  ft.  in  length  respecUvdy.  The  largest  dock 
is  divisible  fay  a  central  caisson  so  that  four  ships  can  bedecked 
at  one  time.  The  docks  are  all  95  ft.  vide  at  the  entrance  with 
35}  't.  of  water  over  the  sills  at  low- water  spring  tides.  The 
pumping  machinery  can  empty  the  largest  dock,  105,000  tons 
of  water,  in  five  hours.  There  are  two  workshops  for  the  chid 
constructor's  ftnd  chief  engineer's  departments,  each  407  ft.  long 
and  322  broad.  For  the  stalt  captain's  department  and  stores 
there  are  buildings  with  250,000  ft.  of  floor  space.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  yard  are  the  administrative  offices,  slipways  for 
destroyers,  ft  sKp  for  small  craft,  an  ordnance  wharf  and  a  boat 
camber.  The  reclaimed  area  is  faced  with  a  wharf  wall  of  con- 
crete blocks  for. an  unbroken  length  of  x6oo  ft.  with  33  ft.  of 
water  alobgside  at  low  tide^,  on  this  wharf  are  powerful  shears 
and  cranes. 

The  enclosed  harbour  covers  440  acres,  250  of  which  have  a 
minimum  dq>th  of  30  ft.  at  low  water.  It  is  dosed  on  the  S. 
and  S. W.  by  the  New  Mole  (1400  ft.)  and  the  New  Mole  eztenaioa 
(2700  ft.),  together  4100  ft.;  on  the  W.  by  the  Detadied  Mole 
(t^so  ft.)  and  on  thte  N.  by  the  Commtrdal  Molei 

The  New  Mole,  so  caUed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Mole 
and  its  later  exteiBien  the  Devil's  Tongue-  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  1620. 
It  was  succeufuUy  assaulted  by  landing  parties  from  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
British  in  r7Q4»  It  was  extended  at  different  times,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  works  was  1400  ft.  in  length.  The 
New  Mole,  inth  its  latest  extension,  has  a  width  at  top  of  zos  ft. 
It  is  formed  of  nibble  atone  floated  into  position  in  bargea.  It 
hta  a  continuous  wharf  wall  on  the  Jiarbonr  side 
3500  ft.  k»tf  with  water  alongside  jo  to  35  ft.  deepi. 
dm  the  outer  side  coal  is  stacked  in  sheds  extending 
neariy  the  whole  length  of  the  mde. 

The  DetachedMoleis  a  vertical  wallformed  of  coDcieit 
btocks,  each.block  weighing  28  tons.  These  blocks  were 
bttiH  together  oil  the  sloping  block  system  upon  a  rabbit 
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foundation  of  stone  deposited  by  bacges  and  levelled  by  divers 
for  the  reception  of  the  concrete  blocks. 

The  Cornmercial  Mole  is  now  chiefly  used  by  the  navy  as  a 
convenient  wharf  for  destroyers.  It  encloses  the  harbour  to 
the  north  and  extends  westward  from  the  end  of  the  Devil's 
Tongue.  At  the  end  nearest  the  town  are  large  stores;  there  is 
also  a  small  wharf  on  its  outer  side  which  is  used  by  the  tenders 
of  ocean  steamers  and  by  the  small  boats  which  ply  to  Algedras. 

This  mole  is  built  of  rubble,  and  at  its  western  end  it  has  an 
arm  about  1600  ft.  long  running  S.  in  the  direction  of  the  Detached 
Mole.  Parallel  with  and  inside  the  western  arm  are  five  jetties. 
The  jetties  and  western  arm  have  extensive  coal  sheds  and  arc 
faced  i^th  a  concrete  wharf  wall  of  a  total  length  of  7000  ft. 
with  30  to  30  ft.  of  water  alongside.  The  Devil's  Tongue  was 
an  extension  of  the  Old  Mole,  constructed  during  the  great  siege 
1 779-1783  in  order  to  bring  a  flanking  fire  to  bear  upon  part  of 
the  Spanish  lines.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  success  with  which 
it  played  its  destined  part.  (H.  M.*) 

H»tofy.— Gibraltar  was  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  as  Caipe  or  Alybe,  the  two  names  being  probably 
corruptions  of  the  same  local  (perhaps  Phoenician)  word.  The 
eminence  on  the  African  coast  near  Ceuta  which  bears  the 
modem  English  name  of  Apes'  HUl  was  then  designated  Abyla; 
and  Calpe  and  Abyla,  at  least  according  to  an  ancient  and  widely 
current  interpretation,  formed  the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(HercMlis  columnac,  'HpaxXioM  <rr^Xat),  which  for  centuries 
were  the  limits  of  enterprise  to  the  seafaring  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean  world.  'The  military  history  of  the  Rock  begins 
with  its  capture  and  fortification* by  Tariq  in  711.  In  1309 
it  was  retaken  by  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman  for  Ferdinand  IV, 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  who,  in  order  to  attract  inhabitants  to  the 
spot,  offered  an  asylum  to  thieves  and  murderers,  and  promised 
to  levy  no  taxes  on  the  import  or  export  of  goods.  The  attack 
of  Ismail  ben  Ferez  in  13 15  (2nd  siege)  was  frustrated;  but  in 
1333  Vasco  Perez  de  Meyra,  having  allowed  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  to  decay,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Mahomet  IV. 
(3rd  siege)  after  a  defence  of  five  months.  Alonzb's  attempts 
to  recover  possession  (4lh  siege)  were  futile,  though  pertinacious 
and  heroic;  but  after  his  successful  attack  on  Algedras  in  1344 
he  was  encouraged  to  try  his  forttme  again  at  Gibraltar.  In 
1349  he  invested  the  Rock,  but  the  siege  (5th  siege)  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  close  by  hb  death  in  March  1350.  The  next  or 
6th  siege  resulted  simply  in  the  transference  of  the  position  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Morocco  to  those  of  Yussef  III.  of 
Granada  (141 1),  and  the  7th,  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  count  of 
Niebla,  Enrique  de  Guzman,  proved  fatal  to  the  besieger  and  his 
forces  (1435).  In  1463,  however,  success  attended  the  efforts 
of  Alonzo  de  Arcos  (8th  siege),  and  in  August  the  Rock  passed 
once  more  under  Christian  sway.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
a  powerful  grandee  who  had  assisted  in  its  capture,  was  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  though  Henry  IV.  at  first 
managed  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  crown,  the  duke  ultimately 
made  good  his  ambition  by  force  of  arms  (9th  siege),  and  in  1469 
the  king  was  constrained  to  declare  his  son  and  his  heirs  perpetual 
governors  of  Gibraltar.  In  1479  Ferdinandand  Isabella  made 
the  second  duke  marquess  of  (jibraltar,  and  in  1493  the  third 
duke,  Doh  Juan,  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  retain  the  fortress. 
At  length  in  1503  it  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  domains 
of  the  crown.  Don  Juan  tried  in  1506  to  recover  possession, 
and  added  a  loth  to  the  list  of  sieges.  In  1540  the  garrison  had 
to  defend  itself  against  a  much  morfe  formidable  attack  (nth 
siege) — the  pirates  of  Algiers  having  determined  to  recover  the 
Rock  for  MahC>tnet  and  themselves.  The  conflict  was  severe, 
but  resulted  b  the  repulse  of  the  besiegers.  After  this  the 
Spaniards  made  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the  place,  and  they 
succeeded  so  well  that  throughout  Europe  Gibraltar  was  r^arded 
as  impregnable,  the  engineer  Daniel  Speckle  (1536-1589)  being 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  fortifications. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  allied  British  and  Dutch  forces, 
after  a  three  days'  siege,  on  the  34th  of  July  1704  (see  Spanish 
Succession,  Wak  op  the).  The  capture  was  made,  as  the 
war  was  being  fought,  in  the.  interests  of  Charles,  archduke  of 


Austria,  but  Sir  George  Rooke  (9.9.),  the  British  admiral,  on  his 
own  responsibility  caused  the  Britbh  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and 
took  possession  in  name  of  (^ueen  Anne,  whose  government 
ratified  the  occupation.  A  great  nimiber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Gibraltar  abaiuloned  their  homes  rather  than  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  invaders.  The  Spaniards  quickly  assembled 
an  army  to  recapture  the  place,  and  a  new  siege  opened  in  October 
X704  by  troops  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  marquess  of 
Villadariaa.  The  activity  of  the  British  admiral,  Sir  John  Leake, 
and  of  the  military  governor,  Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
(who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  in  July),  reiuiered  the 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  useless.  A  notable  incident  of  this  siege 
was  the  gallant  attempt  made  by  5oochoscn  volunteers  to  surprise 
the  garrison  (31SI  of  October),  an  attempt  which,  at  first  success- 
ful, in  the  end  failed  disastrously.  Finally,  in  April  1705  the 
French  manihal  de  Tess£,  who  had  replaced  Villadarias,  gave  np 
the  siege  and  retired.  During  the  next  twenty  years  there  were 
endless  negotiations  for  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
varied  in  1730  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  coup  de  main,  which 
was  thwarted  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the  governor  of  Minorca 
(Colonel  Kane),  who  threw  reinforcements  and  supplies  into 
Gibraltar  at  the  critical  moment.  In  1736  the  Spaniards  again 
appealed  to  arms.  But  the  count  of  las  Torres,  who  had  the 
chief  command,  succeeded  no  better  than  his  predecessors.  The 
place  had  been  strengthened  since  1705,  and  the  defence  of 
the  garrison  under  Brigadier  Clayton,  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Brigadier  Kane  of  Minorca,  and  the  governor,  the  earl  of  Port- 
more,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements,  was  so  effective  that  the 
armistice  of  the  i3th  of  June  practically  put  a  close  to  the  siege, 
though  two  years  elapsed  before  the  general  pacification  ensued. 

Neither  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  nor  in  that  of  1 763 
did  Spain  endeavour  to  besiege  the  rock,  but  the  War  of  American 
Independence  gave  her  better  opportunities,  and  the  shgt^i 
great  siege  of  1 779-1 783  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  otbrmhM 
the  most  memorable  sieges  of  history.  The  governor,  JJ^f" 
General  Sir  George  Augustus  Elliot  (afterwards  Lord  "^*^ 
Hcathficld),  was  informed  from  England  on  the  6th  of  July  1779 
that  hostilities  had  begun.  A  short  naval  engagement  in  the 
straits  took  place  on  the  nth,  and  General  Elliot  made  every 
preparation  for  resistance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month 
of  August  that  the  Spaniards  became  threatening.  The  method 
of  the  besiegers  appeared  to  be  starvation,  but  the  interval 
between  strained  relations  and  war  had  been  well  employed  by 
the  ships,  and  supplies  were,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  sufficient. 
While  the  Spanish  siege  batteries  were  being  constructed  the 
fortress  fired,  and  many  useful  artillery  eitpcriments  were  carried 
out  by  the  garrison  at  this  time  and  subsequently  throughout  the 
siege.  On  the  1 4th  of  November  there  took  place  a  spirited  naval 
action  in  which  the  privateer  "  Buck,"  Captain  Fagg,  forced  her 
way  into  harbour.  This  was  one  of  many  such  incidents,  which 
usually  arose  from  the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  by  vesseb 
to  introduce  supplies  from  Tangier  and  elsewhere.  December 
1779,  indeed,  was  a  month  of  privation  for  the  garrison,  though 
of  little  actual  fighting.  In  January  1780,  on  the  rumour  of  an 
approaching  convoy,  the  price  of  foods  "  fell  more  than  two- 
thirds,"  and  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney  won  a  great  victory 
over  De  Langara  and  entered  the  harbour.  Prince  William 
Henry  (afterwards  Ring  William  FV.)  served  on  board  the  British 
fleet  as  a  midshipman  during  this  expedition.  Supplies  and 
reinforcements  were  thrown  into  the  fortress  by  Rodney,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  managed  with  the  greatest  address  both  by  the 
home  government  and  the  royal  navy.  "  The  garrison,  "  in  spite 
of  the  scurvy,  "  might  now  be  considered  in  a  perfea  state  of 
defence,"  says  Drinkwater. 

On  the  7th  of  June  took  place  an  attack  by  Spanish  fireships, 
which  were  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  naval  force  in  the  bay 
under  Captain  Lesley  of  H.M.  frigate  "  Enterprise."  Up  to 
October  the  state  of  things  within  the  fortress  was  much  what  ft 
had  been  after  Rodney's  success.  "  The  enemy's  operations  on 
the  land  side  had  been  for  many  months  so  unimportant  as 
scarcely  to  merit  our  attention"  (Drinkwater).  Scurvy  was, 
however,  prevalent  (see  Drinkwater,  p.  xai),  and  the  supply 
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ofth 


lich  the  Eneli^  w 


mideots  ol  Barbary  icrritory  put  £ji  end  to  £  urvin  of  supply 
and  infbcmallon  wbich  hid  been  oi  the  greatest  vslue  lo  Eltbt 
Uanuary  17S1).  Three  more  months  passed  In  lorced  insnlon, 
which  t!ieB»"i»on.«iii'«l  as  it  wai,  endured  calmly.  Then.on  the 
Iilh  of  April  ij8i,  on  the  urivaJ  o( «  British  relit ving  squadron 
under  Admiral  Darhy,  the  whole  of  the  Spinish  h.lteries  Dptned 

and  much  damage  was  done  both  to  the  fonifica  lions  and  miliury 

o(  indisdpline  in  the  gairiwn,  ullh  which  General  £lliol  dealt 
Kvtrely.    This  was  in  the  last  degree  necessary,  for  the  bom- 
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'1$,  hoiWivet,  relumed  and  partial  engagement)  canlinuH  op  to 
he  third  naval  relief  0!  the  fortress  by  Lord  Howe,  who  woo  a 
real  victory  at  sea  over  the  Spaniards.  The  long  siege  came  10 
P  end  on  the  tilh  of  February  i;S],  when  the  due  de  CtilloB 
ilormcd  Ellioi  that  the  preUmioariet  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
In  Ibe  31SI  of  March  the  duke  visited  the  fortress,  and  many 
aurtesies  passed  between  the  lale  enemies.  Captain  (afler- 
■ards  Colonel)  John  Drinfcwaler  (1761-1844),  the  historian  of 
ie  siege,  first  published  his  work  In  1785.  A  new  edition  of 
I  HiHoryB/(*i5i(jea/C,iraI/arwaipuhUshedlnnios.  The 
I«lory  of  the  four  eveolful  years'  siege  is  fully  detailed  iho  in 
attached  to  Green's  Jfcje  o/Ciftio/Mr  (ijSflj.ofiis 


batdmt 


d  up  to  the  isl  of  Jun 

's  fire  decreased  10  500  rot 


dj  per  day.  By  the 
mbei  the  Giing  sguiu 
!,  the  working  pirties 


llowing  of 


and  in  November  the  governor  secretly  prepared  a  gn 
stroke.  The  sortie  made  on  (he  night  of  the  >( 
November  was  brUliantly  successful,  and  the  Sp 
works  were  mostly  destroyed.  At  the  dose  of  th 
garrison  was  thus  again  in  an  eicellenl  position, 

B  large  angle  of  depres^on  being  given,  was  mvci 
officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  indeed  throughout  the  ucge 
many  eipeiimcnts  (such  as  would  nowadays  be  carried  out  it  a 
school  of  gunnery)  were  made  with  guns,  mountings,  ammuni- 
tion, methods  of  fire,  &c.,  both  in  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Spanish 
amp.  The  gun-carriage  referred  lo  enabled  9j%  of  hits  to 
be  (ibtained  at  1400  yds.  lanee.  In  April  grates  for  healing 
shot  were  constructed  by  order  o(  the  govcmoe;  these  were 
destined  to  be  famous.  At  the  same  time  ii  was  tcponed  that 
the  due  de  Crillon  «'as  now  To  command  the  besiegers  (French 
and  Spaniards)  with  D'Atfon  as  his  chief  engineer.  The  grand 

It  (July  i;Sj).  The  chief  feature  of  the  attack  was  to  be,  as 
reported  on  the  i6ih  of  July,  ten  ships  "  fortified  iS  or  7  ft. 
thick  .  .  .  with  green  timber  bolted  with  Iron,  cork  and  nw 
hidc^  which  were  to  carry  guns  of  heavy  metal  and  be  bomb- 
proof on  the  (op  with  a  descent  for  the  shells  to  slide  otf ;  (hat 
these  vessels  .  .  .  were  lo  be  moored  within  half  gunshot  of 

rock  galleries  were  made  about  this  time.  The  count  of  Arlois 
and  another  French  prlpce  arrived  In  the  French  lines  in  August 
to  witness  Ibe  culminaling  eSoit  ol  the  besiegeis,  and  some 
polite  conespondencc  passed  between  Crillon  and  the  governor 
(reprinted  in  Drinkwater,  p.  567).  The  garrison  made  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  the  red-hot  shot  on  the  Sth  of  September,  and 
the  success  ol  the  eipeilmenl  not  only  elated  the  garrison  but  was 
partly  Instrumental  in  causing  Crillon  lo  hasten  the  main  attack. 
After  a  preliminary  bombardment  the  famous  battering  ships 
look  up  their  positions  in  broad  daylight  on  the  ijih  and 
opened  fire.  The  British  solid  shot  seem  to  have  failed  al»oluttly 

roofs  of  the  bauering  ships,  and  aboot  noon  the  ships  had 
stilled  down  lo  their  work  and  were  shooting  ccally  and  accui- 
Blcly.  But  between  I  and  >  r.H.  the  British  artlllcTymcn  began 
to  use  the  red-shot  ftccly.  AH  day  the  artlliery^ucl  went 
on,  the  shore  guns,  though  inferior  in  number,  slcadily  gaining 
(he  upper  hand,  and  the  battering  ships  were  In  great  distress 
by  nightfall.  The  struggle  continued  in  the  dart,  the  garrison 
now  shooting  rapidly  and  well,  and  one  by  one  Ihc  ten  ships 
were  set  on  fire.  Before  noon  on  the  14th  (he  a(tack  had  come 
to  an  end  by  the  annihilation  of  the  battering  licet,  ever  ' 
having  been  blown  up  or  burnt  10  the  water's  edge.  Upwi 
Bjoo  rounds  were  cipcndcd  by  the  garrison  though  less 
hundred  pieces  were  in  action.     The  enemy's  bombit 


gallant  defen, 
Heathfield,  whoK 
among  the  best  an 
Since  1783  the 


ooigeA 


'  skill  and  moral  courage  place  hi 
■noblest "■- --  - 


islory  of  Cibrallnr  has  been  compaiatjvdy 
uiiqveiiiiui.  Ill  lue  beginning  of  iSoi  there  were  rumours  of  a 
Spanish  and  French  attack,  but  the  Spanish  ships  were  defeated 
off  Algcdras  in  June  by  Admiral  Saumarez.  Improvements 
In  the  fortifications,  maintenance  of  miliiary  discipline  and 
legislatioD  in  regard  to  trade  and  smuggling,  are  the  principal 
nutten  ol  lecxot  interest. 

Liready  menrtoncd 


Bmi.l0C  R*  FHV.— To  the  wodu  which  h> 

may  be  added:  1.  L.  de  Ayala.  Hiilt«-ia  i 

Jai  Brfl,  translation  of  Ayala'ijiiiiory  ILondt 

in  jWf  it  CSnaiar  (iSftY.  —  -. 
(1871):  H.  M,  Field,  ataailai  (Nev 
Sariinia.  t/c.  (fjirHlon,  iflt.l;  J,.hc™,,  „.,„ 
ralUf  (London^  '??)■  S'  -f}'  ''''",  ^*  ^, 
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Dcbeai^K  sod  C.  Dauiei.  SjitrftU  ii 

•..  n.  Fpiunn,  Surtia  Irim  CibralUr. 

iSS9):  J,Cah,Cii<o(M-. 


QIBSOK,  CHARLES  DANA  (1S67-        ).  American  artist  and 


September  1867. 


n  Roibi 


loi  the/ 


i'  League,  he  began  with  some  modest  little  1 
for  the  humorom  weekly  Lift.  These  he  foUowed  up  with  more 
serious  work,  and  soon  made  a  place  for  himself  as  the  delineates 
of  the  American  girl,  at  various  occupations,  pirticul&iiy  those 
out  of  diK,rs,  These  obtained  ao  enormous  vogue,  being  af(cr< 
wards  published  in  book  form,  luotiing  through  many  editions. 
The  "  Gibson  Girl "  stood  for  a  type  of  healthy,  vigoroDi, 

(ions  followed,  notably  for  Tim  Prisma  of  Ztnda.  He  was 
imitated  by  many  of  the  younger  dtauibttmen,  copied  by 
amateurs,  and  his  popularity  was  diown  in  his  engagement  by 
Cotllcr't  WaMy  (0  furnish  weekly  lor  a  year  a  double  page. 
receiving  for  the  Bfty-lwo  drawings  the  sum  of  Ijo.ooo,  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  to  an  illusuilor 
for  such  a  commisBon,  These  drawings  covered  various  local 
themes  and  were  highly  successful,  being  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink  with  masterly  facility  and  ginnt  directness  and  ecanomy  ol 
line.  So  popular  was  one  seriea, "  The  Adventures  of  Mr  Pipp." 
thai  a  successful  pby  was  modelled  on  it.  In  1506,  although 
bAicged  with  commissions,  Gibson  withdrew  fmm  illustratiur 
work,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  pQr(rai(ure  in  cql,  in 
' '  '    "  he  had  already  made  some  successful  eipcri- 


1  to  niusl 


GIBSOH,  EDIIIIHD  (ifAriT^),  English  divine  and  jurist, 
Has  bom  at  Batnplon  in  Westmorland  in  1669.  In  1666  be 
Has  entered  a  scholar  at  Queen's  College,  Oiford,  where  in  1601 
ic  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Sazm  CkraHtU  with 
1  Latin  translation,  indices  and  notes.  This  was  followed  ia 
169J  by  an  annotated  edition  ol  the  Dt  inil!tklieiu  trtloria  ol 
9uinlilian,  and  in  169J  by  a  Iranstatioa  ia  (wo  volumes  foli* 
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«E  Ctmdta's  jBrOwMfi, "  uiih  addjLioiu  ud 
Ihc  preparatioo  ol  which  be  had  been  tilgcty  asiUlcd  by  Wi 
Lloyd,  John  Smith  uid  oihei  Engliih  uiltquarKs.  Shortly 
tflsi  TholDU  Ttaaoo'i  clevuicn  to  the  ih  of  Culcrbury  in 
1694  Cibion  wu  t^poinKd  diaplaJn  and  libmrian  10  (he  arth- 
bisiuip,  and  in  170J  »nd  i;io  respeciivdy  he  becinie  leclor  of 
Laiabeih  ind  aichdeacoa  ol  Surrey.  Id  the  diicussions  which 
10  the  rights 


a  ol  puDphiels  warmly  argued  (or  Ibc  light 
ol  the  aichhiihop  to  coatinuc  or  piocoguc  even  Ike  lower  houu 
of  that  aaembly.  The  conuovtny  suggested  to  bim  the  idea 
ol  Ihose  letEOicha  which  resulted  in  the  [amous  Coda  juris 
cicltiiailui  A  xglUani,  published  ia  two  voUimcs  lolio  in  17  ij,~a 
work  vbich  discusses  more  karnedly  and  conprehensivcly  than 
any  other  the  iecil  right*  and  duties  ol  the  English  clergy,  and 
Ifatconstitutian.cuonsandanicleiDribe  English  Church.  In 
1716  Gibson  was  preseoLed  to  thesceoJLInfoln,  whencchcwasin 
1 730  translated  10  that  of  London,  where  for  Ivenly-hve  years  he 
eiereised  an  inunenie  influence,  being  regularly  consulted  by  Sir 
Kobeit  Walpole  on  all  ecdcsiailical  aOalrs.  Whi' 
tive  in  church  politics,  and  declaredly  opposed  t  , 

he  was  no  persecutor,  and  indeed  brolie  with  Vi  e 

Quaken'  Relief  Bill  of  i;]6.    He  eicidsed  a  ' 
sight  over  the  morals  of  his  dioceK;  and  bis  f  eailcs^  1 

of  the  liceotious  maw^ucrades  which  were  pop  t 

hnally  lost  bim  the  royal  favokir.    AmoDE  the  1  s 

of  his  later  yean  the  prindpo]  were  a  scries  of  /  i 

in  defence  of  the  "  gospel  [evelation,"  against  "  lu  ' 

and  "  enthusiasm,"  and  on  vaiioui  topics  of  ihc  t 

Pracnalm  atainil  Pepiry,  in  3  vols.  l(Jio(i73S),  i 

dating  chieHy  Irom  the  period  of  Jamcc  II.  Gibson  died  on  the 
6ih  of  September  17^, 

A  KcoDd  ediiioB  of  the  Oitxiunt, "  Rvitcd  and  improved,  with 
lar^  additioiu  by  ihe  author,"^ was  publlibed  at  Oilord  in  1761. 
Bcsida  the  works  already  mentioned,  Gibson  publislied  •  number 
of  Smrnm,  and  other  inxk*  of  a  rdi^oua  aod  devotional  kind. 
The  ViU  ntmat  BMiii  with  the  HiiUrn  BttHaltaat  BodltiaHot 
in  the  Caltlori  liinnm  imnaKrieianaii  (Oifotd.  1697}.  and  Ihe 
RtHfuiai  Sptbaniiiaiw  (Oxford,  1698],  ue  also  from  hu  pen. 

aiBSON.  JOBH  (i790-i8&6h  English  sculptor,  was  bom  near 
Conway  in  1790,  his  father  being  a  maiket  gaidcncr.  To  his 
mother,  whomhcdcscribedasndinghisfather  andaillhefarnily, 
he  owed,  blie  many  other  great  mm,  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion which  carried  him  over  every  obstacle.  .  When  he  was  nine 
yean  old  the  family  were  on  the  point  of  emigraling  I0  America, 
but  Mil  Gibson's  determination  slopped  this  project  on  their 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  there  John  was  tent  to  school.  The 
I  ol  the  print  shops  of  Dvcrpool  rii       '  " 


I,  having  n 


0  purchase 

1  milling  lo  m 


le  ol'oi 


schoolfellow's  new  prayer-boi 
of  age  Gibson  was  apprenli 


a  frODli 


little 

I  appreniicea  to  a  nim  01  cabinetmaketl, — 
ure  paintera  in  Liverpool  requiring  a  premium 
uld  not  give.  This  employment  ao  disgusted 
year  (being  interesting  and  engaging  then 
iter-life)  he  persuaded  hii  mastera  to  change 
1  bind  him  to  the  wood-carving  with  which 
lied.    This  latished  him  (or  anothei 


marble 


works,  and  the  sight  ol  a  small  head  of  Bacchut, 
again.  He  had  here  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  true  vocation,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours  began  10  model  with  such  succras  that  his 
elloris  found  their  way  10  Ihc  notice  of  Mr  Fimnds,  theproprietor 
of  the  marble  worka.    The  mwd-caiviiig  sow,  id  iiuo,  becasM 


avmsion;  and  having 
1  free,  he  instituted  a  s 


k.  Threats,  and  c\ 
jofroml 
d  Cibsoi 


or  the  rebcUioua 
himseU  at  last 


lad  6i.  a  week,  aod  received  good  prices  (or  bis  worl 
early  v.-orks  by  the  youthful  sculptor,  which  eiist  it 
and  the  ntighbouihood,  going  by  Ihe  Dime  of  Francis  to  this, 
day.  It  was  while  thus .  apprenticed  that  Gibson  attracted 
(he  notice  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian.  For  him  Gibson 
eiecutcd  a  hasio  rilievo  in  tcrra.cotta,  now  in  the  Liverpool 
museum.  Roscoe  opened  to  the  sculptor  the  tttrisutcs  of  hii 
library  at  Allcrlon,  by  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

A  cartoon  ol  the  Fall  ol  the  Angela  marked  this  period,— now 
also  in  the  IJverpool  museum.  We  must  pass  over  his  studies 
in  anatomy,  punued .gratuitously  by  ihe  kindness  of  a  medical 
man.  and  his  introductions  to  (amilies  of  rchncment  and  culture 
in  Liverpool  Roscoe  was  an  eiceilent  guide  10  the  young 
aspirant,  pointing  to  the  Greeks  as  Ihe  only  examples  for  a 
sculptor.  Gibson  he  "  " " 
ol  PEyche  carried  by 
Ihe  Royal  Academy, 

young  bieast  panted 
■  the  first  St 


dbeiwc 


.  the. 


is  missed,  Gibson  had  bad  n 
Academy.  In  Rome  he  fin 
(ecfanicalilies,  in  which  Ihe  i 
■  "  ■  I  into  Ihe  Ai 
>ilh  a  mind 
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became  acquainted  with  rules  i 
sdemy  supported  by  Austria,  a 


Canov 


iiuthsalceadyeicellTng,astl 
^  But  the  tables  were  so 
!— a  "  Sleeping  Shepherd 

launched,  and  distinguished  p 


L  turned.    His  first 


t  by 


anella.    His 


M  day  thathelell  Ibepowcrof  thean  .  . 
purjiy  of  character  arid  beauty  of  form.  He  very  seldom  declined 
into  the  picl  tineas  of  Canova,  and  i(  be  did  not  of  ten  approach  the 
masculine  sliingth  which  redeems  the  faults  ol  Tborwaldscn, 
be  more  than  once  surpassed  bim  even  in  that  quality.  We  allude 
specially  to  his  "  Hunter  and  Dog,"  and  lo  ihc  grand  ptoraise 
ol  his  "  Theseus  and  Robber,"  which  lake  rank  as  Ihe  highest 
productions  of  modem  sculpture.  He  was  essentially  classic 
in  feeling  and  aim,  but  here  the  habit  of  observation  we  have 
mentioned  enabled  hiifi  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
mere  imitator.  His  subjects  were  gleaned  from  the  free  actions 
ol  the  splendid  Italian  people  noticed  in  his  walks,  and  afterwards 
baptised  with  inch  mythological  names  as  best  filled  them. 
Tlius  a  girl  kissing  a  child,  with  a  sudden  wring  of  the  figure, 
over  her  shoulder,  became  a  "  Nymph  and  Cupid  ";  a  woman 
helping  her  child  with  his  foot  on  her  hand  on  lo  her  lap.  a 


id  Faun  " 


god  "of  Bott  Iribulatioi 


^4+ 
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tot  observing  the  all  but  naked  Italian  children,  in  the  hot 
sutnmers  he  spent  in  Kome. 

In  monumental  and  portrait  statues  for  public  places, 
necessarily  Represented  in  postures  of  dignity  and  repose,  Gibson 
Was  very  happy.  His  largest  effort  of  this  class — the  group  of 
Queen  Victoria  supported  by  Justice  and  Clemency,  in  the  Houses 
<^  Parliament — was  his  finest  work  in  the  round.  Of  noble 
character  also  in  execution  and  expression  of  thought  is  the 
statue  of  Huskisson  with  the  bared  arm;  and  no  less,  in  effect  of 
aristocratic  ease  and  refinement,  the  sealed  figure  of  Dudley 
North.  But  great  as  he  was  in  the  round,  Gibson's  chid 
excellence  lay  in  basso  rilievo,  and  in  this  less-disputed  sphere 
he  obtained  his  greatest  triumphs.  Hb  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  horse,  and  his  constant  study  of  the  Elgin  marbles — casts 
of  which  arc  in  Rome — resulted  in  the  two  matchless  bassi  rilieyi, 
the  size  of  Kfc,  which  belong  to  Lord  Fit^william— the  **  Hours 
leading  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,"  and  "PhaCthon  driving  the 
Chariot  of  the  Sun."  Most  of  his  monumental  works  arc  also 
in  basso  rilievo.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  truly  refined  and  pathetic 
character,  such  as  the  monument  to  the  countess  of  Leicester, 
that  to  his  friend  Mrs  Huskisson  in  Chichester  cathedral,  and  that 
of  the  Bonomi  children.  Passion,  either  indulged  or  repressed, 
was  the  natural  impulse  of  his  art:  repressed  as  in  the  "  Hours 
leading  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,"  and  as  in  the  "  Hunter  and  Dog  "; 
indulged  as  in  the  meeting  of  Hero  and  Leander,  a  drawing 
executed  before  he  left  England.  Gibson  was  the  &rst  to  intro- 
duce colour  on  his  statues, — first,  as  a  mere  border  to  the  drapery 
of  a  portrait  statue  of  the  queen,  and  by  degrees  extended  to 
the  entire  flesh,  as  in  his  so-called  "  tinted  "  Venus,  and  in  the 
"  Cupid  tormenting  the  Soul,"  in  the  Holford  collection. 

Gibson's  individuality  was  too  strongly  marked  to  be  affected 
by  any  outward  circumstances.  In  all  worldly  affairs  and  business 
of  daily  life  he  was  simple  and  guileless  in  the  extreme;  but 
he  was  resolute  in  matters  of  principle,  determined  to  walk 
straight  at  any  cost  of  personal  advantage.  Unlike  most  artists,. 
he  was  neither  nervous  nor  irritable  in  temperament.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  be  made  the  heathen  mythology  his  religion;  and 
indeed  in  serenity  of  nature,  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  certain 
philosophy  of  mind,  he  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  what  a 
pure-minded  Greek  pagan,  in  the  zenith  of  Greek  art,  may  have 
been.  Gibson  was  elected  R.A.  in  1836,  and  bequeathed  all  his 
property  and  the  contents  of  his  studio  to  th*  Royal  Academy, 
where  his  marbles  and  casts  are  open  to  the  public.  He  died  at 
Rome  on  theayth  of  January  1866. 

The  lettere  between  Gibson  and  Mrs  Henry  Sandbach,  grand- 
daughter of  Mr  Roecoe,  and  a  sketch  of  his  fife  that  lady  induced 
him  to  write,  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  hb  biography.  See  his 
L^C  edited  by  Lady  Eastlake.  (E.  E.) 

GIBSON,  THOMAS  HILNBR  (t8o<S>i884),  English  poUticiaii, 
who  came  of  a  good  Suffolk  family,  was  bom  in  Trinidad,  where 
his  father,  an  officer  in  the  army,  w»s  serving.  He  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1837  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment as  Conservative  member  for  Ipswich,  but  resigned  two 
years  later,  having  adopted  Liberal  views,  imd  became  an 


ardent  supporter  «>f  the  frce-frade  movement.  Asoneof  Cbbden'li 
chief  allies,  he  was  elected  for  Manchester  in  1841,  and  from 
1846  to  1848  he  was  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Lord  John  Rtissell's  ministry.  Though  defeated  in  Manchester 
in  1857,  he  found  another  seat  for  Ashton^under-Lyne;  and 
he  sat  in  the  cabinets  ^rom  1859  to  x866  as  pre^dent  of  the  board 
of  trade.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  **  taxes  on  knowledge,"  and  his  successful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  journalism  and  advertising  were  recognized  by  a  public 
testimonial  in  i86a.  He  retired  from  political  life  In  x868,  but 
he  and  his  wife,  whose  salon  was  a  great  Liberal  centre,  were 
for  many  years  very  tnfluenti^  in  society.  Milner  Gibson  was  a 
sportsman  and  a  typical  num  of  the  world,  who  enjoyed  Hfe  and 
behaved  liberally  to  those  connected  with  him. 

GIBSON,  WILUAM  HAMILTON  (1850-1895),  American 
illustrator,  author  and  naturalist,  "^as  bom  in  Sandy  Hook, 
Connecticut,  on  the  stb  of  October  1850.  The  failure  and  (in 
1868)  death  of  his  father,  a  New  York  broker,  put  an  end  to  his 
studies  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  cam  his  own  living.  From  the  life  insurance 
business,  in  Brooklyn,  he  soon  turned  to  the  study  of  nattiral 
history  and  Illustration, — he  had  sketched  flowers  and  insects 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  had  long  been  interested  in 
botany  and  entomology,  and  had  acquired  great  skill  in  maldng 
wax  flowers, — and  bis  first  drawings,  of  a  technical  cbaracter, 
were  published  in  1 870.  He  rapidly  became  an  expert  flhistrator 
and  a  remarkably  able  wood-engraver,  whUe  he  also  drew  on 
stone  wfth  great  success.  He  drew  for  The  American  Agri- 
culiurist,  Hearth  and  Homef  and  Appleton's  Amtrican  Cych- 
paedia;  for  The  Youth*s  Companion  and  St  Nicholas;  and  then 
for  various  Harper  pubh'cations,  especially  Harper's  MontUj 
Magazine,  where  bis  illustrations  fiist  gained  popularity.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  overwork,  on  the  i6tli  of 
July  X896  at  Washington,  Connecticut,  where  he  had  bad  a 
summer  studio,  and  where  in  a  great  boulder  ts  inset  a  refief 
portrait  of  him  by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown.  He  was  an  expert 
photographer,  and  his  drawings  had  a  nearly  photographic 
and  almoei  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail  winch  sUf^tly  lessened 
their  artistic  value,  as  a  poetic  and  sometimes  humorous  quality 
somewhat  detracted  from  their  scientific  worth.  Gibson  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  black-and-white,  but  rarely  (and  feebly) 
used  colours.  He  was  a  popular  writer  and  lecturer  on  natural 
history;  in  his  best-known  lecture,  on  "  Cross-FertOization/'  he 
used  ingenious  charts  and  modds. 

Gibson  illustrated  S.  A.  Drake's  In  ike  Heart  ef  (he  WliU  Uotm- 
tains,  C.  D.  Warner's  New  South,  and  E.  P.  Roe's  Nature's  Serial 
Story;  and  his  own  books.  The  CompleU  American  Trapper  (1876: 
revised,  1880,  as  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods):  Paskral  I>ays:  or. 
Memories  of  a  New  Engfatui  Year  (1880);  Highways  and  Byways 
(1882);  Hapby  HunliKg  Grounds  (1886);  Strolls  h  Starlight  and 
Sunshine  (1891);  Sharp  Eyes:  a  ttambUr's  Calendar  (1891):  Onr 
Edible  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools  (1895):  Eye  Spy:  Ajield  wiA 
Nature  among  Hewers  and  Animate  Thtngs  (1897);  and  My  Stiidia 
Neighbours  (1898). 

See  John  C.  Adams,  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Artist,  Naturalisl 
Author  (New  York,  1901). 
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